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ale,  fate.    Also  see  tf,  below. 

senate,  chaotic.    Also  Bee  tf,  below. 

glare,  care. 

am,  at. 

arm,  father. 

ant,  and  final  a  in  America,  armada, 
etc.  In  rapid  speech  this  vowel  read- 
ily becomes  more  or  less  obscured  and 
like  the  neutral  vowel  or  a  short 

n  (ti). 

final,  regal,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

all,  fall. 

eve. 

elate,  evade. 

end,  pet.  The  characters  £,  A,  and  & 
are  used  for  6  in  German,  as  in  Gart- 
ner, Gr&fe,  Hahnel,  to  the  values  of 
which  they  are  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sounds.  The  sound  of  Swedish 
6  is  also  indicated  by  & 

fern,  her,  and  as  *  in  sir.  Also  for  o, 
oe,  in  German,  as  in  Gothe,  Goethe, 
Ortel,  Oertel,  and  for  eu  and  oeu  in 
French,  as  in  Neufch&tel,  Crevecoeur; 
to  which  it  is  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sound. 

agency,  judgment,  where  it  is  of  a  neu- 
tral or  obscure  quality. 

ice,  quiet. 

quiescent. 

ill,  fit. 

old,  sober. 

obey,  sobriety. 

orb,  nor. 

odd,  forest,  not. 

atom,  carol,  where  it  has  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

oil,  boil,  and  for  eu  in  German,  as  in 
Feuerbach. 

food,  fool,  and  as  u  in  rude,  rule. 

house,  mouse. 

use,  mule. 

unite. 

cut,  but. 

full,  put,  or  as  oo  in  foot,  book.  Also 
for  ti  in  German,  as  in  Mtlnchen, 
Mflller,  and  u  in  French,  as  in 
Buchez,  Bud6;  to  which  it  is  the 
nearest  English  vowel  sound. 

urn,  burn. 

yet,  yield. 

the  Spanish  Habana,  Cordoba,  where  it 
is  like  a  v  made  with  the  lips  alone, 
instead  of  with  the  teeth  and  lips. 

chair,  cheese. 
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tt 


as  in  the  Spanish  Almodovar,  pulgada,  where 
it  is  nearly  like  th  in  English  then, 
this, 
go,  get. 

the  German  Landtag,  and  oh  in  Feuer- 
bach, buch;  where  it  is  a  guttural 
sound  made  with  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  raised  toward  the  soft  palate, 
as  in  the  sound  made  in  clearing  the 
throat. 

the  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  the  Span- 
ish gila ;  where  it  is  a  fricative  some- 
what resembling  the  sound  of  h  in 
English  hue  or  y  in  yet,  but  stronger. 
hw  "  tvh  in  which. 

ch  in  the  German  ich,  Albrecht,  and  g 
in  the  German  Arensberg,  Mecklen- 
burg; where  it  is  a  fricative  sound 
made  between  the  tongue  and  the 
hard  palate  toward  which  the  tongue 
is  raised.  It  resembles  the  sound 
of  h  in  hue,  or  y  in  yet ;  or  the  sound 
made  by  beginning  to  pronounce  a  k, 
but  not  completing  the  stoppage  of 
the  breath.  The  character  K  is  also 
used  to  indicate  the  rough  aspirates 
or  fricatives  of  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  as  of  kh  in  the  word  Khan, 
sinker,  longer, 
sing,  long. 

the  French  bon,  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the 
French  Etampes ;  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  nasalizing  of  the  preceding 
vowel.    This  effect  is  approximately 
produced  by  attempting  to  pronounce 
'onion*  without  touching  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  corresponding  nasal  of  Portu- 
guese is  also  indicated  by  N,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sao  Ant&o. 
shine,  shut, 
thrust,  thin, 
then,  this. 
ah  as  z  in  azure,  and  *  in  pleasure. 

An  apostrophe  [']  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
a  glide  or  neutral  connecting  vowel,  as  in  ta'b*l 
(table),  kfiz"m  (chasm). 

Otherwise  than  as  noted  above,  the  letters  used 
in  the  respellings  for  pronunciation  are  to  receive 
their  ordinary  English  sounds. 

When  the  pronunciation  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  indicating  the  accented  syllables,  this  is  done 
without  respelling ;  as  in  the  case  of  very  common 
English  words,  and  words  which  are  so  spelled  as 
to  insure  their  correct  pronunciation  if  they  are 
correctly  accented.  See  the  article  on  Pronun- 
ciation. 
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PHTL'ADEI/PHIA    (Lat,    from    Gk.  rivers.    Disregarding  his  plan  for  a  simultaneous 

$tXo6cX0t£«.  Philadelpheia,  named  in  growth  of  the  city  backward  from  each  river, 

honor  of  Attains  Philadelphia).    A  the  early  settlers  preferred  to  remain  near  the 

city    of    Asia    Minor,    now    called  Delaware,  along  which  occurred  the  first  north 

Alashehr    (the  'reddish   city/  from  and  south  expansion  of  the  city.     It  was  not 

the  color  of  the  hillsides  in  the  rear) ,  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 

situated  in  the  valley  which  runs  inward  from  that  the  westward  growth  of  the  city  reached 

the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  about  75  miles  east  by  south  Broad  Street,  the  half-way  line  to  the  Schuyl- 

of  Smyrna  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  C  3) .  The  city  kill.    From  this  time  on  the  city  has  grown  more 

was  founded  in  the  second  century  B.C.    It  lay  on  rapidly,   extending   southward  to   the  junction 

the  trade  routes  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  of  the   two   rivers,   westward   far   beyond   the 

and  assumed  a  position  of  commercial  importance.  Schuylkill  to  Cobb's  Creek,  and  northward  in 

Its  name  was  changed  at  different  times,  as  shown  two  main  branches,  the  easternmost  following  the 

by  the  coins  of  Roman  emperors,  and  it  was  a  Delaware  to  Poquessing  Creek,    eighteen   miles 

point  of  considerable  importance  in  the  political  from    the    southern    limit,    and    the    westerly 

affairs  of  the  Province  of  Asia.    Philadelphia  was  through  the  suburban  region  stretching  ten  miles 

the  head  of  a  district  in  which  Christian  churches  along    the    Wissahickon — a    tributary    of    the 

were  established  very  early,  since  messages  were  Schuylkill.    In  the  western  and  northern  sections 

sent  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  (iii.  7-13).  of  the  city  large  areas  of  open  country  still  exist. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  number  or  size  of  From  the  dike-protected  lowlands  of  the  south, 

these  churches.    Philadelphia  bore  a  conspicuous  five  feet  below  the  average  high  tide,  the  city 

part   in   later   history,   figuring  as   a  bulwark  rises  gradually  to  heights  of  443  feet  in  the  hilly 

against  the  Turks.    See  Alashshb.  regions  of  the  northwest.    The  general  plan  of 

PHILADELPHIA.    The  chief  city  of  Penn-  the  streets  is  determined  by  the  east  and  west 

sylvania,  and  the  third  city  in  population  and  im-  direction  of  Market  Street,  the  main  business 

portanee  of  the  United  States,  co-extensive  with  thoroughfare,  100  feet  wide,  which  runs  directly 

Philadelphia  County,  having  an  area  of   129.5  west  from  the  Delaware,  a  distance  of  six  miles, 

square  miles.    It  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  separating  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  street 

corner  of  the  State,  at  the*  confluence  of  the  numbering  into  north  and  south  divisions;  and 

8chuylkill  with  the  Delaware,  about    50    miles  by  Broad  Street,  113  feet  wide  and  12  miles  long, 

from  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  and  100  miles  which  at  City  Hall  Square  intersects  Market  at 

from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  latitude  39°  57'  N.  right  angles.     The  main  portion  of  the  city  is 

and  longitude  75°  9/  W.    It  is  distant  from  New  laid  out  with  great  regularity,   the  numbered 

York  by  rail  90  miles,  from  Washington  132,  and  streets  running  parallel  with    Broad,    and    the 

from  Chicago  822.  named  streets  with  Market.     The  regularity  of 

The  climate  of  Philadelphia    is    considerably  the  general  plan  is  broken,  however,  in  the  portion 

milder  in  winter  and  warmer  in  summer  than  east  of  the  Schuylkill,  by  Ridge  and  Germantown 

that  of  the  central  and  western  cities  of  the  avenues,  which  intersect  diagonally  the  streets 

8tate.    The  mean  temperature   for   January   is  north  of  Market,  and  by  Passyunk  and  Moyamen- 

32.3°,  and  for  July  76.2°.    The  heat  during  July  sing  avenues,  south  of  Market  Street;  in  West 

and  August  is  often  very  intense,  the  temperature  Philadelphia,    Lancaster    Avenue,    north,    and 

rising  sometimes  above  100°.     The  average  an-  Woodland  Avenue,  south  of  Market  Street,  act 

nual  rainfall  in  the    city    is    about    44    inches,  in   a  similar  manner,   though   in   this   and   in 

slightly  heavier  than  that  of  New  York.  other    outlying    sections    there    is,    in    general, 

DescinPTlonr.    William  Penn  founded  the  city  less   attempt  to  follow  strictly  the   regularity 

on  the  narrow  neck  of  land,  some  two  miles  wide,  of  the  older  portions  of  the  city.     There  are 

lying    between    the    Delaware    and    Schuylkill  more    than    1560    miles    of    streets,    of    which 


PHILADELPHIA.           2  PHILADELPHIA. 

some  900  miles  are  paved  with  brick,  stone,  or  more  pretentious  residence  district,  with  many 
asphalt,  225  macadamized,  and  the  remainder  notable  residences  and  with  an  academic  air  im- 
unpaved.  The  mileage  of  sewers  is  951  and  of  parted  to  it  by  the  presence  of  the  University  of 
water  mains  1319.  The  street  railways  (employ-  Pennsylvania.  Especially  noted  for  their  villas 
ing  the  overhead  trolley  system,  and  in  1902  and  gardens  are  the  attractive  suburbs  of  Ger- 
carrying  325,801,963  passengers)  have  a  total  man  town  and  Chestnut  Hill;  and  in  the  general 
mileage  of  475,  and  the  steam  railroads  of  360.  beauty  of  its  numerous  suburban  sites  Philadel- 
At  the  present  time  (1903)  there  is  under  con-  phia  is  unsurpassed  by  any  city  of  the  world, 
struction  a  subway  system  of  four  tracks  from  By  its  name  Philadelphia  suggests  its  dis- 
the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  with  an  elevated  tinctive  title  "The  City  of  Brotherly  Love;"  its 
extension  along  Market  Street  from  the  Schuyl-  early  history  renders  especially  appropriate  that 
kill  to  the  city  line.  Twelve  public  and  twelve  of  "the  Quaker  City;"  but  none  more  truly  char- 
railroad  bridges  cross  the  Schuylkill,  and  one  acterizes  it  than  that  of  "The  City  of  Homes." 
railroad  bridge  the  Delaware;  and  among  these  Of  323,783  buildings  of  all  kinds  (1903),  298,144 
are  some  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  are  dwelling  houses,  with  an  average  of  4.5  per- 
the  country.  sons  per  dwelling,  and  with  22  per  cent,  owned 
It  is  possible  to  characterize  with  tolerable  by  the  occupants.  There  are  800  church  build- 
accuracy  the  various  sections  of  Philadelphia.  ingB,  474  schools,  public  and  private,  and  247 
The  business  life  centres  around  Market  Street,  buildings  used  for  charitable  and  benevolent  pur- 
The  portion  north  and  south  of  this  thoroughfare  poses.  In  the  older  portions  there  are  many  sur- 
bordering  the  Delaware  is  devoted  to  wholesale  vivals  of  the  long  blocks  of  red  brick  houses, 
trade,  shipping,  and  warehouses;  from  Third  with  white  marble  steps  and  trimmings,  that 
Street  to  Eighth,  Market,  Chestnut,  and  Walnut  early  gave  Philadelphia  the  neat  appearance  for 
may  be  designated  as  the  financial  and  banking  which  it  is  still  famous.  In  the  newer  portions 
centre  of  the  city;  these  streets,  with  Arch,  from  red  brick  is  still  the  principal  building  material, 
Eighth  to  City  Hall,  form  the  great  retail  shop-  and  the  residences  are  commonly  built  in  long 
ping  section,  where  are  found  the  great  depart-  blocks  of  houses  of  four  or  more  similarly  ar- 
ment  stores.  The  large  office  buildings  cluster  ranged  rooms,  each  separated  from  its  neighbors 
about  the  City  Hall,  at  the  junction  of  Broad  and  by  a  brick  party-wall,  and  varying  in  size  with  the 
Market  Streets,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  also  width  of  the  street.  On  some  of  the  larger  streets 
found  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  depots  and  the  houses  are  built  in  pairs,  instead  of  blocks, 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Westward  from  but  the  arrangement  of  the  separate  houses  is  the 
the  City  Hall,  Market  Street  is  lined  by  smaller  same.  There  is,  however,  a  more  welcome  variety 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments;  while  be-  in  styles  of  architecture  than  formerly,  and  vari- 
yond  the  Schuylkill,  Lancaster  and  Woodland  OU8  kinds  of  building  stone,  along  many  streets, 
avenues  dispute  its  supremacy  i  nretail  trade.  are  beginning  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  cus- 
The  northeastern  section,  comprising  Kensington  tomwy  brick,  while  in  the  better  suburbs  the 
and  Frankfort,  and  certain  portions  of  the  north-  ""dences  are  almost  wholly  of  stone  or  wood, 
west  section  form  the  chief  textile  centre  of  the  *»  general,  Philadelphia,  m  its  homes  and 
city;  the  northeast  section  at  Port  Richmond  is  P*rks>  mav  be  said  to  retain  to  a  greater  degree 
also  the  location  of  Cramp's  shipyards.  The  than  any  other  large  American  city  the  finer 
southern  portion,  eaat  of  the  Schuylkill,  is  de-  «u*h*i?8  °LltLe"ly  J0**  ™*  *?d  *  ?m*bm^ 

voted  to  general  manufactures  and  to  transporta-  J1**. these  *he  ****  f eatures  of  modern  industrial 

x.             °                                                        r  development. 

ti»«  •ao{j^«0i  ™^;«„a  **  *.kA  *\±*,  „«^  4.«  Bunj)iNG8.     Adherence  to  an  early  architec- 

lne  residential  portions  of  tne  city  seem  to  .       .  .,      ,            *    n..,  j  «  , .          '  -  .,     ,    . 

be  as  clearlv  divided  bv  Market  Street  as  are  the  tural  ldea  has  made  phlladelpbia  one  of  the  last 

De  as  cieariy  uiyiaedoy  Market  street  as  are  tne  of  j          American  cities  to  favor  tall  buildings, 

business  interests  South  of  that  thoroughfare,  on  y       g^  however>  a             of  ^  8tructu£s 

Chestnut    Walnut,  and  Spruce  streets,  centring  ha8%prum/up   in  the  vicinfty  of  the  'Public 

about   Rittenhouse   Square,   is   the   aristocratic  Buildings,' as  Philadelphians  designate  their  City 

residential  section  of  the  city.     North  of  Mar-  Hall    ^hi8  immenge  8£ucture,  be|un  in  the  early 

ket  the  uppr  portion  of  Broad  Street  with  por-  70%  and  covering  4%  acre8>  accommodates  all 

tions  of  other  streets  between  it  and  the  Schuyl-  the  municipal  anJ  county  officers,  and  the  State 

kill,  forms  another  important    residence    area.  an<j  county  courts.     It  is  a  marble  edifice,  of 

North  of  this  comes  the  residential  section  occu-  modern  French  Renaissance  style,  90  feet  high, 

pied   largely   by   textile   operatives.     South   of  rising  in  corner  pavilions  to  161  feet,  in  central 

Market  and  extending  a  few  blocks  below  Lorn-  pavilions   to   203   feet,   and   in  the   tower   sur- 

bard  is  the  section  occupied  by  the  foreign  and  mounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Penn  37  feet  high 

colored  elements,  with    the'  former,    consisting  and  weighing  53,348  pounds)  to  a  height  of  547 

largely  of  Italians  and  Hebrews,  grouped  to  the  feet  11%  inches.    The  building,  inclosing  a  large 

east  of  Broad,  and  the  negroes  between  Broad  central  court,  measures  486  feet  6  inches  by  470 

and  the  Schuylkill.     In  this  region  are  located  feet,  and  in  it  are  634  rooms,  with  a  floor  space 

most  of  the  slums  of  the  city,  though  the  pecu-  of  14%  acres.    In  the  tower  are  four  great  clock 

liarities  of  the  building  plan  permit  them  to  dials,  each  with  a  minute  hand  eleven  feet  long 

exist  in  the  rear  of  the  best  residential  sections,  and  weighing  225  pounds,  and  regulated  by  a 

West  of  the  Schuylkill,  Market  Street  continues  vibration  and  temperature  proof  clock  143  feet 

to  divide  West  Philadelphia  into  two  distinct  below.    The  cost  of  the  Public  Buildings  up  to 

residential  portions;  for  the  northern  the  char-  December  31,   1902,  was  $24,344,350,  of  which 

acter  is  largely  determined  by  the  proximity  of  some  $18,250,000  was  for  construction  proper, 

the  main  freight  yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-  Among  the  important  Federal  buildings  located 

road,  whose  employees,  together  with  employees  within  the  city  are  the  new  United  States  Mint, 

from  the  downtown  business  district,  constitute  on  Spring  Garden  Street,  one  of  the  largest  and 

the  bulk  of  its  population.    The  southern  is  a  most  completely  equipped  in  the  world;  the  Post 
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Office  Building,  bounded  by  Market,  Chestnut,  rooms,  general  offices,  and  historical  museum  of 
Tenth  and  Ninth,  occupying  the  site  of  the  first  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North),  represent  in 
President's  Mansion  and  the  subsequent  home  of  highest  perfection  the  application  of  modern  busi- 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the  Custom  ness  methods  to  religious  work.  In  addition  to 
House,  on  Chestnut  Street  near  the  Delaware,  the  historic  churches  already  mentioned,  the  most 
modeled  after  the  Parthenon,  and  erected  in  1819-  important  edifices  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
24  for  the  Second  United  States  Bank;  the  dral,  the  Kenneth  Israel  Synagogue,  and  the 
Arsenal,  below  South  Street  near  the  Schuylkill;  Baptist  Temple  of  North  Broad  Street,  Holy 
and  at  the  southern  end  of  Broad  Street,  the  Trinity  (Protestant  Episcopal)  on  Rittenhouse 
large  League  Island  Navy  Yard.  Of  the  historic  Square,  the  Arch  Street  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
buildings  the  most  important  are  the  familiar  the  First  Presbyterian  and  the  Tabernacle  Pres- 
Independence  Hall  and  Carpenter's  Hall  on  byterian  and  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  on 
Chestnut  Street,  inseparably  associated  with  the  Arch  Street — the  Quaker  Westminster  of  Amer- 
early  Continental  and  Federal  Congresses;  the  ica.  Of  educational  institutions  the  University 
Betsy  Ross  House  on  Arch  Street,  where  the  first  of  Pennsylvania,  Drexel  Institute,  the  new  Boys' 
American  flag  was  made;  the  Old  Swedes  (1700)  High  School,  Girard  College  with  its  early  Gre- 
and  Old  Christ  ( 1727 )  churches  of  Revolutionary  cian  structures,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  High 
fame;  and  the  first  United  States  Mint,  on  Sev-  School  are  architecturally  of  importance, 
enth  Street  below  Market.  The  Pennsylvania  Pabks.  The  system  embraces  about  4000  acres. 
Historical  Society,  one  of  the  strongest  organiza-  Public  interest  haB  been  aroused  of  late  in  the 
tions  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  has  an  elegant  development  also  of  parkways.  William  Penn 
building  at  Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets.  expressed  the  desire  to  make  Philadelphia  a 
Now  that  Philadelphia  has  adopted  the  modern  'greene  country  towne;'  and  his  surveyor  Holme 
steel  frame  building  ( with  a  careful  regulation  of  placed  on  the  plan,  near  its  four  angles,  rectangu- 
height,  however),  its  recent  business  structures  lar  open  spaces,  now  Logan  (northwest),  Ritten- 
will  compare  favorably  in  size  and  importance  house  (southwest)  Franklin  (northeast),  and 
with  those  of  any  other  American  city.  Among  Washington  (southeast)  squares,  containing  an 
the  leading  office  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  aggregate  of  28%  acres.  These,  together  with 
Land  Title  Annex  (319  feet  high) ;  the  pioneer  Central  Square,  the  site  of  the  original  water- 
Bet*  Building;  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Building;  works,  but  now  of  City  Hall,  formed  a  cherished 
the  Arcade  Building,  and  the  Commonwealth  precedent.  In  1003  there  were  under  the  care  of 
Trust  Building — all  grouped  around  the  City  the  Bureau  of  City  Property  more  than  50  small 
Hall;  and  the  Real  Estate  Title  and  Trust  Com-  parks  and  plots  containing  over  600  acres.  The 
pany  Building,  the  Drexel  Building,  the  Bullitt  largest  was  League  Island  Park  (300  acres), 
Building,  and  the  Provident  Building — notable  contiguous  to  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard.  In 
structures  of  the  financial  area.  In  this  vicinity,  Independence  Square  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
also,  is  the  Philadelphia  Contributionship  'Hand  pendence  was  read  to  the  populace.  Penn  Treaty 
in  Hand,'  the  oldest  fire  insurance  company  in  Square  marks  the  site  of  the  great  elm  under 
America,  of  whose  directorship  Franklin  was  an  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  founder  made 
early  member.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sta-  his  famous  compact  with  the  Indians.  In  Logan 
tion,  with  a  train  shed  over  700  feet  long,  and  the  Square  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1864  the  great 
Beading  Terminal,  a  handsome  railroad  station,  Sanitary  Fair.  Bartram's  Garden  (27  acres),  on 
approached  like  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  was  the  first  botani- 
road  by  a  viaduct,  are  notable  railway  terminals  cal  garden  in  the  New  World.  Its  noteworthy 
and  office  headquarters.  Of  newspaper  buildings  arboreal  collection  has  been  preserved, 
the  most  prominent  are  those  of  The  North  The  city's  greatest  pleasure  ground  is  Fair- 
American  (22  stories),  The  Record,  and  The  mount  Park,  rich  in  natural  beauties.  The  Schuyl- 
Public  Ledger.  Of  semi-public  organizations  the  kill  divides  it  into  East  Park,  with  over  633 
Stock  Exchange  is  housed  in  the  remodeled  Mer-  acres,  and  West  Park,  with  1323  acres.  Along  the 
chants'  Exchange  Building;  the  Bourse  Building  Wissahickon  iB  the  Wissahickon  Valley  exten- 
ts the  home  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Trades  sion  of  1010  acres.  The  acquisition  in  1812  of 
League,  and  other  trade  oragnizations ;  and  the  five  acres  on  Morris's  Hill,  the  original  Fair 
Commercial  Museum,  supported  by  municipal,  Mount,  for  water- works  and  park  purposes,  led  ix> 
State,  and  Federal  appropriations,  and  devoted  the  formation  of  the  park.  To  this  were  added 
to  the  encouragement  of  foreign  commerce,  espe-  areas  of  woodland,  and  country  seats,  the  Lans- 
eially  with  Spanish  America,  is  located  tern-  downe  estate  of  Governor  John  Penn,  Eaglesfield, 
porariry  on  Fourth  Street,  pending  the  erection  Sweet  Briar,  and  Solitude;  the  Belmont  home  ot 
of  a   permanent    structure    in    West    Philadel-  Judge  Peters  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  Wash- 

Shia,  on  the  site  of  the  Exposition  of  1899.  Phila-  ington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  and  others 
elphia  has  many  important  hotels,  among  the  visited;  Mount  Pleasant,  the  residence  of  Bene- 
most  elegant  and  commodious  of  which  may  be  diet  Arnold;  George's  Hill  (83  acres),  presented 
mentioned  the  Walton  and  the  new  Bellevue-  by  Jesse  and  Rebecca  George;  Strawberry  Man- 
Stratford,  both  on  Broad  Street  near  City  Hall.  sion,  Lemon  Hill,  Ormiston,  and  Edgely.  The 
With  structures  representing  interests  that  are  miniature  Letitia  House,  built  by  William  Penn 
not  strictly  utilitarian  Philadelphia  is  well  for  his  discontented  daughter,  was  transported 
supplied.  The  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows'  tem-  from  the  city.  The  Zoological  Gardens  are  main- 
pies,  on  North  Broad  Street,  rank  with  the  best  tained  by  private  subscription,  admission  re- 
society  structures  on  the  continent.  The  Young  ceipts,  and  municipal  appropriations  contingent 
Men's  Christian  Association  Building  on  Fif-  upon  the  free  admission  of  school  children.  The 
teenth  Street,  that  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris-  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  brought  many 
tian  Association  on  Arch  street,  the  Crozier  noteworthy  structures  into  the  park,  the  most 
Building  of  the  Baptist  Publication  Society,  the  important  that  remain  being  Horticultural  Hall, 
Witherspoon    Building,    with    the    publication  with  a  fine  exotic  collection,  and  Memorial  Hall, 
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where  are  exhibited  the  Wilstach  Art  Collection  grade  girls.    Through  private  bequest  and  mu- 

and  the  display  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  nicipal  legislation  there  are  available  358  free 

School  of  Industrial  Art.    A  trolley  line,  below  scholarships  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

grade,  eight  miles   long,  extends  to  the  chief  Bryn    Mawr,    Lehigh    University,    and    various 

points  of  attraction.    A  speedway,  one  mile  in  medical,  art,  and  scientific  colleges.     Night  and 

length,  is  being  completed.     The  Schuylkill  is  summer  vacation  schools  are  conducted, 

frequently  the  scene  of  regattas,  and  there  are  At  the  head  of  the  higher  educational  insti- 

handsome  Btone  boat  houses  on  its  eastern  bank,  tutions  is  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (q.v.). 

Many  fine  monuments  have  been  placed  in  the  Philadelphia  is  a  centre  of  medical  education, 
park.  The  Washington  Monument  by  Siemering  its  prominent  medical  colleges  being  that  of  the 
of  Berlin  is  the  most  imposing.  Funds  for  its  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Jefferson,  Hahne- 
erection  were  provided  by  the  Society  of  the  Cin-  mann,  Medico-Chirurgieal,  Polyclinic,  and 
cinnati,  the  subscriptions,  begun  in  1819,  ag^  Woman's  (founded  in  1860),  the  first  char- 
gregating  $250,000  when  the  monument  was  un-  tered  medical  college  for  women  in  the  World  to 
veiled  in  May,  1897.  It  stands  at  the  Green  confer  the  degree  of  M.D.  The  Pennsylvania  and 
Street  entrance,  the  termination  of  the  Park  Philadelphia  dental  colleges  (the  oldest  and  the 
Boulevard.  This  thoroughfare,  projected  in  1903,  best  of  their  kind)  and  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
is  to  be  160  feet  wide  from  City  Hall  to  Logan  lege  of  Pharmacy  are  largely  attended.  The 
Square,  and  thence  300  feet  wide  to  the  park.  In  art  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  also  are 
the  same  year  was  authorized  the  construction  of  the  oldest  in  the  country.  The  School  of  Indus- 
the  Torresdale  Boulevard,  300  feet  wide  and  15  trial  Art  and  the  School  of  Design  for  Women 
miles  long,  from  North  Broad  Street  to  Torres-  are  well  known.  Bryn  Mawr  College  (q.v.), 
dale.  Of  note  are  the  statues  of  Lincoln,  Garfield,  near  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  foremost  women's 
Grant,  Meade,  Humboldt,  Schiller,  Goethe,  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  Drexel 
Columbus,  Joan  of  Arc,  Witherspoon,  and  Father  Institute,  founded  and  endowed  with  $2,000,000 
Matthew;  and  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  by  A.  J.  Drexel,  offers  at  a  small  cost  courses 
Union  Fountain,  and  the  Smith  Memorial  Arch,  in  art,  sciences,  and  industrial  training.  Other 
Grant's  Cabin,  occupied  as  headquarters  at  City  leading  institutions  are  the  Franklin  and  Spring 
Point,  is  here  preserved.  In  the  city  proper  are  Garden  Institutes,  Temple  College,  Episcopal 
comparatively  few  works  of  art,  the  most  impor-  Academy,  the  seminaries  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
tant  being  statues  of  Washington  in  front  of  In-  copal,  Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
dependence  Hall,  of  Franklin  on  the  post-office  La  Salle  and  Saint  Joseph's  Colleges,  and  the 
pavement,  and  of  McClellan  and  Reynolds  on  Roman  Catholic  High  School,  the  Methodist 
City  Hall  Plaza.  Episcopal  Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls,  numer- 

The  Wissahickon  Valley,  a  deep  wooded  ravine,  ous  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  including 
which  has  been  left  almost  in  its  original  wild  the  William  Penn  Charter  (1701),  the  first 
Btate,  is  of  interest  for  its  memories  and  chartered  school  in  the  country,  the  Cheltenham 
legends  of  Indian  braves  and  mystic  German  Military  Academy,  and  the  Germantown 
monks  who  made  it  their  retreat.  The  first  Academy  (1760).  The  Williamson  Free  School 
paper  mill  in  America  was  erected  on  its  banks  of  Mechanical  Trades,  established  under  a  be- 
in  1690.  In  Fairmount  Park  there  are  20  small  quest  of  $2,500,000  by  the  late  I.  V.  Williamson, 
streams,  several  lakes,  and  more  than  150  offers  complete?  trade  courses  and  supports 
springs;  over  66  miles  of  drives,  10  of  bridle  students  free  of  cost.  Philadelphia  is  noted  for 
paths,  and  40  of  smaller  roads.  The  boundary  its  associations  and  institutions  for  the  promo- 
line  is  30  miles  long.  The  entire  cost  approxi-  tion  and  diffusion  of  science  and  learning,  and 
mates  $7,000,000,  and  $3,500,000  has  been  ex-  the  encouragement  of  art.  Among  these  are  the 
pended  in  permanent  improvements.  Philadelphia     Academy     of     Natural     Sciences 

The  Laurel  Hill  cemeteries  are  contiguous  to  (q.v.),  the  Franklin  Institute  (q.v.),  the  Ameri- 

the  park.    In  the  city  are  numerous  burial  places,  can  Philosophical  Society,  the  American  Academy 

many  of  historic  associations.  of  Political  and  Social   Science,  the  Historical 

Educational    Institutions    and    Libraries.  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Zoological  Society, 

At  the  close  of  1902  there  were  in  the  city  six  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  the 

higher  schools,  including  a  high  school  for  boys,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of   Fine  Arts,  and  the 

conferring  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.,  and  a  school  Wagner  Institute. 

of  pedagogy;  a  high  school,  a  commercial  high  The  Free  Library,  now  in  temporary  quarters, 

school,  and  a  normal  school  for  girls;  and  two  founded  in  1891,  on  bequests  of  George  S.  Pepper 

manual    training    schools.      There    were    also  and  others,  is  maintained  by  appropriations  made 

one    school     of    industrial    art,    one    elemen-  by  City  Councils.    In  the  central  and  14  branch 

tary  manual   training   school,   one   observation  libraries  are  over  250,000  volumes.     A  gift  by 

and    practice    school,    five    special    schools    for  Andrew  Carnegie  of  $50,000  for  each  of  thirty 

backward  children  and  truants  (under  the  com-  additional  branches  with  halls  for  public  gather- 

pulsory  education  law),  twelve  cooking  schools,  ings  (conditional  upon  their  maintenance  by  the 

and     grammar,     primary,     and     kindergarten  city),  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  a 

schools,  making  the  total  of  city  institutions  420,  permanent  central  building,  provided  by  a  loan 

with  229  male  and  3537  female  teachers,  and  an  approved  by  popular  vote,  are  awaiting  expendi- 

attendance  of  158,473,  of  which  5800  were  in  the  ture.     The  Library  Company's  collection,  begun 

higher  schools.    The  general  course  of  study  falls  in  1731  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  associates 

under  no  classification,  but  is  the  result  of  de-  of  the  'Junto/  formed  the  first  subscription  li- 

velopment.     Foreign  languages  are  taught  only  brary  in  America.    Its  200,000  volumes  include 

in  the  higher  schools.    There  is  some  special  and  many  of  extreme  rarity.  The  Ridgway  Branch,  an 

experimental     manual     training     for     seventh  excellent  example  of  pure   Greek   architecture, 

and  eighth  grade  boys,  and  cooking  and  sewing  contains  one  of  the  most  valuable  reference  lists 

instruction    for    sixth,    seventh,    and    eighth  in  the  United  States.    Other  important  libraries 
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of  the  100  in  the  city  are  the  Mercantile  (1821),  Lawyers'    Clover,    Five    o'Clock,    Maennerchor, 

general   circulation  and   reference;    Carpenters'  Franklin,  Country,  Pen  and  Pencil,  Philadelphia 

Company     (173d),    architecture    and    building;  Yacht,     and     the     New     Century     and    Acorn 

Friends'    (1742);    American   Philosophical    So-  (women's). 

ciety  (1743);  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences;  Com  if  erce  and  Manufactures.  The  industrial 
Franklin  Institute,  scientific;  Hurst,  law;  Col-  development  of  Philadelphia  has  been  greatly 
lege  of  Physicians;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  aided  by  the  favorable  location  of  the  city 
Apprentices',  Pennsylvania,  Presbyterian,  and  for  commerce,  and  especially  by  its  proximity 
Baptist  Historical  societies;  Drexel  Institute;  to  raw  materials.  The  city  has  the  advantage 
and  the  H.  Josephine  Widener  Branch  of  the  of  superior  railroad  facilities.  The  great  Penn- 
Free  Library,  with  a  valuable  collection  of  refer-  sylvania  Railroad  system,  with  10,484  miles  of 
ence  works.  owned  and  leased  lines,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Hospitals  akd  Othee  Institutions.  The  muni-  Reading  Railway,  with  $140,000,000  capital  and 
cipal  charities  are  the  hospitals  for  the  Indigent  1457  miles  of  track,  terminate  and  have  home 
and  for  the  Insane,  General  Hospital,  and  the  offices  near  the  City  Hall.  The  Pennsylvania  lines 
Municipal  Hospital  (contagious  diseases).  The  give  Philadelphia  more  direct  communication 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  founded  in  1751,  through  with  the  productive  Middle  West  than  is  enjoyed 
the  efforts  of  Franklin,  and  maintained  entirely  by  any  other  Atlantic  port.  The  general  offices  of 
by  private  subscription*  is  the  oldest  institution  ox  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  are  in  the  city.  The 
the  kind  in  America.  The  religious  denomina-  Baltimore  and  Ohio  enters  where  Chestnut  Street 
tions  maintain  institutions,  among  them  being  crosses  the  Schuylkill.  The  tracks  of  the  Pennsyl- 
Saint  Agnes',  Saint  Mary's,  and  Saint  Joseph's  vania  are  nearly  all  elevated  or  below  grade! 
hospitals  (Roman  Catholic) ;  Episcopal,  Metho-  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  below,  and  the  Reading 
dist,  Presbyterian,  Jewish,  Saint  Luke's  (Bap-  partly  above,  partly  below,  but  mainly  at 
tist),  and  German  (Lutheran)  hospitals.  Large  grade.  The  Delaware  River  admits  of  the  en- 
hospitals  are  connected  with  the  University,  and  trance  of  ocean  vessels,  and  is  navigable  the 
Jefferson,  Medico-Chirurgical,  Polyclinic,  Hahne-  entire  length  of  the  city's  frontage,  18  miles, 
mann,  and  Woman's  Medical  colleges.  Other  im-  Work  is  now  in  progress  to  deepen  the  river  to 
portant  charities  are  the  Rush  and  Phipps  hospi-  30  feet.  The  Schuylkill  River  is  navigable  eight 
tals  for  consumptives,  the  Gynecean,  Orthopaedic,  miles  for  vessels  of  light  draught  and  is  being 
Wills  Eye,  and  Maternity  hospitals.  There  are  dredged  to  a  depth  of  22  feet.  The  general  ex- 
more  than  100  dispensaries,  homes,  asylums,  port  and  import  interests,  including  the  Port 
orphanages,  etc.  The  College  Settlement,  Society  Richmond  coal  wharves,  are  located  mainly  on 
for  Organizing  Charity,  Working  Women's  the  Delaware.  Eleven  transatlantic  lines  enter 
Guilds,  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Ice  Mission,  various  the  port. 

children's  aid,  protection,  and  country  week  as*  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Philadelphia 

sociations  do  good  work.    The  city  maintains  nu-  was  first  among  United  States  ports  in  foreign 

merous  public  baths,  which  were  patronized  in  commerce,  but  its  relative  importance  declined, 

1902  by  4,453,000  persons.  until  in  1001  it  ranked  fourth.  The  imports  for 

Girard     College,     founded    by     Stephen     Gi-  that  year  were  valued  at  $48,043,443,  and  the 

rard,  who  at  his  death  in  1830  gave  $2,000,000  exports   at   $79,354,025.     In    1901,    158    sailing 

for  construction  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  115,779  tons,  and 

$5,000,000  estate  for  endowment,  supports  and  950  steam  vessels,  of  1,807,623  tons,  entered  the 

educates  annually  over  1600  orphans.    The  resid-  port.    The  pipe  lines  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 

uary  fund  now  amounts  to   $16,500,000.     The  pany  from  the  wells  in  the  northwest  section  of 

Citizens'   Permanent  Relief  Committee  has  re-  the   State   terminate   at   Point   Breeze,   on   the 

lieved  thousands  of  distressed  in  all  parts  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  oil  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 

world,  over  $5,000,000  having  been  distributed  valuable  shipments  of  the  port.    In  1901  the  ex- 

since  1879.    The  Mayor  is  president.    The  penal  ports  of  illuminating  mineral  oil  amounted  to 

institutions  are  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  207,111,311  gallons,  valued  at  $12,323,961.     The 

the  House  of  Refuge  (boys  and  girls),  the  House  exports  of  corn  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 

of  Correction    (adults),  and  Moyamensing  and  $12,633,467,    one-seventh    of   the    total    for   the 

Holmesburg  County  prisons.  country.    Wheat  and  flour  are  also  exported  ex- 

Theatres  and  Clubs.    The  drama  in  America  tensively.     In  1901,  37,833  head  of  cattle  were 

began  in  Philadelphia,  a  company  being  organ-  shipped,  and  there  were  also  considerable  exports 

ized  in  1749.    The  first  ^permanent  playhouse  in  of  meat  and  meat  products.    Coal  and  copper  are 

the  city  was  built  in  1766;    a  portion  of  its  other  important  exports.    The  largest  import  is 

walls  still  stands.     The  Walnut  street  Theatre  sugar,  amounting  in  1901  to  a  value  of  over  $15,- 

is  the  oldest  in  the  country.     At  Locust  and  500,000.     Imports  of  unmanufactured  silk  were 

Eighth  streets  stands  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  valued  at  over  $8,000,000.    Among  other  leading 

where  Malibran,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Ole  Bull  ap-  imports  are  goat  skins,  fabrics,  bananas,  etc. 

peared.    Other  important  playhouses  are  Keith's  Philadelphia  is  a  great  manufacturing  centre, 

New  Theatre,  the  Garrick,  the  South  Broad,  the  ranking  third  in  the  United  States  in  value  of 

Chestnut  Street,  the  Grand  and  Chestnut  Street  products.  Of  15  selected  industries  in  the  census 

opera  houses,  and  the  Auditorium.    The  Academy  year  1900,  it  was  first  in  one  (leather),  second  in 

of  Music,  with  a  capacity  of  2900,  is  used  for  two  (cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  women's  factory 

large  public  gatherings.  clothing) ,  and  third  in  six.  The  value  of  the  total 

Leading  clubs  are  the  Union  League,  with  a  output  was  $732,137,957.    This  was  nearly  double 

handsome    brownstone    building,     Philadelphia,  the  corresponding  figure  for  1880,  but  the  greater 

Manufacturers/  Mercantile,  Rittenhouse,  Mark-  part  of  the  increase  was  made  in  the  decade  1880- 

ham,  Columbia,  University,  Penn,  the  Art,  in-  90.     The  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine 

stalled  in  a  beautiful  Renaissance  structure  of  shop  products  is  most  important,  amounting  in 

Pompeian  brick  and  Indiana  limestone,  Sketch,  1900  to  $38,372,971.    In  this  industry  Philadel- 
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phia  has  a  special  advantage,  owing  to  its  prox-  trates    (limited  civil  and  preliminary  criminal 

unity  to  abundant  resources  of  coal  and  iron,  actions) ;  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 

It  is  noted  particularly  for  the  manufacture  of  (civil),  who  are  also  judges  of  the  Courts  of 

locomotives,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  on  Quarter  Sessions   (criminal) ;  and  the  judges  of 

North  Broad  Street,  having  a  yearly  capacity  of  the  Orphans'  Court  (estates).  The  Superior  and 

1500.    For  years  Philadelphia  has  been  the  fore-  Supreme  Courts  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United 

most  shipbuilding  centre  in  the  country.    Many  States  District  and  United  States  Circuit  Courts 

warships  of  the  United  States  and  also  a  number  sit  in  the  city. 

for  foreign  governments  have  been  built  at  the  The  city  has  leased  its  gas-works  for  a  maxi- 

Cramp  shipyard,  which  occupies  some  52  acres  mum  period  of  30  years,  expiring  December  31, 

in  the  Port  Richmond  section.    These  two  estab-  1927.    Electric  lighting  is  supplied  by  a  private 

lishments    are    not    only    the    leading   ones    of  corporation.     The   water-works   are  under   mu- 

Philadelphia,  but  each  excels,  in  its  own  line,  for  nicipal  ownership.    A  system  of  slow  sand  filtra- 

the  country  at  large.    In  the  total  manufacture  tion  is  being  installed,  and  in  August,  1903,  when 

of  textiles  also  the  city  ranks  first  (though  not  upward    of    $17,000,000    was    involved    in    con- 

for  any  one  branch),  the  value  of  the  principal  tracts,  it  was  over  half  finished  and  in  partial 

textiles  produced  in  1900  being  as  follows:  Wool-  operation.     The  complete  works,  with  a  daily 

en  goods,  $18,340,012 ;   worsted  goods,  $16,242,-  capacity  of  300,000,000  gallons,  are  estimated  to 

250;  cotton  goods,  $15,723,654;  hosiery  and  knit  cost  $26,000,000. 

goods,  $13,040,905;  silk  and  silk  goods,  $4,531-  Finances.  The  city's  receipts  for  1902  were 
794.  The  output  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  re-  $33,520,729.  The  important  items  were:  taxes, 
fining  industry  was  valued  at  over  $36,000,000;  $16,793,680;  gas,  $486,491;  State  appropriation 
the  output  of  clothing,  $28,000,000;  of  carpets  (1901-02)  for  schools  and  teachers'  annuities, 
and  rugs,  nearly  $22,000,000;  of  leather,  nearly  $316,000;  loans  negotiated,  $6,915,000;  personal 
$20,000,000;  and  of  liquors,  over  $12,000,000.  property  tax,  $1,249,332;  permits,  fees,  etc.,  $7,- 
Govebnment.  The  executive  branch  of  the  400,000,  including  water  rents,  $3,422,000,  liquor 
government  is  of  a  dual  nature,  consisting  of  licenses,  $1,766,000,  and  premiums  on  loans, 
county  and  municipal  departments.  The  municipal  $581,000;  interest,  $365,000.  The  expenditures 
form  of  government  is  provided  for  by  the  Bui-  were  $34,605,948;  the  largest  item  was  $25,- 
litt  Bill,  act  of  June  1,  1885,  amended  April,  904,693  for  municipal  departments  and  bureaus; 
1903,  the  basic  elements  of  which  are  concen-  of  this  amount  schools  received  $4,186,000;  po- 
tration  of  authority  in  the  mayor  and  the  distinc-  lice,  $3,565,000;  fire,  $1,124,000;  water,  $6,511,- 
tion  between  the  executive  and  legislative  func-  000;  highways,  $2,109,000;  street  cleaning,  $1,- 
tions.  The  executive  departments  are:  Public  238,000.  Other  large  disbursements  were:  inter- 
Safety,  which  includes  bureaus  of  police,  fire,  est  on  funded  debt,  $1,404,036;  several  sinking 
electricity,  corrections,  boiler  inspection,  building  funds,  $1,727,787 ;  loans  redeemed,  $680,000 ; 
inspection,  and  city  property;  Public  Works,  mandamuses,  $1,456,105.  The  general  cash  bal- 
which  includes  bureaus  of  water,  highways,  gas,  ance  on  January  1,  1903,  was  $17,166,865.  The 
lighting,  street  cleaning,  surveys,  ice  boats,  and  gross  debt  at  the  same  date  was  $59,361,845;  the 
filtration  (temporary)  ;  Law,  Education,  Public  city  loans  held  by  the  sinking  fund  amounted  to 
Health  and  Charities,  Receiver  of  Taxes,  City  $6,645,300,  leaving  a  net  city  debt  of  $52,716,- 
Com pt roller,  and  City  Treasurer  (exofficio  County  545;  the  total  assets  were  $29,132,473,  not 
Treasurer),  and  Supplies.  The  mayor,  who  is  including  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  city, 
elected  every  four  years  and  is  ineligible  for  valued  at  $64,520,994.  The  assessed  real  estate 
succession,  appoints  directors  of  the  Departments  valuation,  as  estimated  in  August,  1903,  for 
of  Public  Works,  Safety,  Health,  and  Supplies,  1904,  was  $1,160,392,710.  Under  the  law  the 
subject  to  confirmation  by  Select  Council,  debt  is  limited  to  7  per  cent.  All  permanent 
Directors  appoint  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  other  loans  after  the  2  per  cent,  point  has  been  ex- 
employees  under  civil  service  requirements,  ceeded  must  be  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 
The  receiver  of  taxes,  city  treasurer,  city  comp-  Population.  The  population  in  1900  was 
troller,  and  city  solicitor  are  elected  by  popular  1,293,697,  Philadelphia  ranking  third  among 
suffrage.  The  Department  of  Education  consists  American  cities.  Since  1854  no  territory  has  been 
of  42  comptrollers,  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  added  to  the  municipal  limits.  The  percentage  of 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas.  The  Sinking  Fund  Com-  increase  from  1880  to  1890  was  23.58,  and  from 
mission  consists  of  the  mayor,  city  comptroller,  1890  to  1900,  23.57.  Fifty-four  and  seven-tenths 
and  one  member  elected  by  Councils.  Thecommis-  per  cent,  of  the  white  population  is  of  foreign 
sioners  of  Fairmount  Park  and  members  of  the  parentage,  but  native  whites  of  foreign  birth 
Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes,  and  the  Board  of  comprise  32  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 
City  Trusts,  in  charge  of  Girard  College  and  Es-  The  negroes  numbered  28,940  in  1900 ;  Chinese, 
tate  and  minor  trusts,  are  also  appointed  by  the  Japanese,  and  Indians,  1277.  The  largest  classes 
courts.  Sixteen  port  wardens  are  elected  by  the  of  European  descent  are  German,  Irish,  English, 
Councils.  The  county  officials  are  commissioners  and  Italian.  French,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Rus- 
in  charge  of  elections,  etc.,  treasurer,  recorder  of  sians,  Bohemians,  and  Poles  are  present  in  much 
deeds,  register  of  wills,  clerk  of  the  Court  of  lesser  numbers.  Though  some  tendency  to  con- 
Quarter  Sessions,  coroner,  sheriff,  and  district  gregate  is  shown,  there  are  few  well-defihed  for- 
attorney.  The  legislative  function  is  exercised  by  eign  colonies.  In  1800  the  population  of  Phila- 
Select  and  Common  Councils,  the  former  consist-  delphia  was  28,522;  in  1820,  63,802;  in  1840, 
ing  of  one  member  from  each  of  42  wards,  the  lat-  93,665;  in  1860,  563,529;  in  1880,  847,170;  in 
ter  of  one  member  for  every  4000  voters.    Select  1890,  1,046,964. 

Councilmen  serve  three  years,  and  Common  Coun-  Histoby.    The  first  settlement  (called  Wicaco) 

oilmen,  two,  without  pay.     The  veto  power  is  within   the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia  was 

vested  in  the  mayor,  a  three-fifths  vote  enacting  made   in    1636  by   a  company  of   Swedes   sent 

over  it.    The  judiciary  consists  of  police  magis-  out     by    the     Government     of     Queen     Chrifl* 
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Una.      On    October   7,    1681,    Captain    William  yellow  fever  in  1793  and  1798  caused  great  loss 

Markham,  Deputy  Governor  for  William  Penn,  of  life,  at  least  4000  dying  in  the  former  year 

arrived    with    a    small    company,    and    started  and  almost  5000  out  of  the  30,000  who  remained 

an  English  settlement  here,  which  in  July  of  the  in  the  city  in  the  latter. 

following  year  was  laid  out  and  called  Philadel-  During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
phia,  the  city  of  brotherly  love.'  In  1683  a  turv  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  Phil- 
company  of  Germans,  invited  hither  by  Penn,  ar-  adelphia  was  the  most  important  city  in  America. 
rived  and  settled  at  Germantown,  within  the  The  historian  McMaster  says  of  it  in  1784:  "The 
present  city  limits.  In  1684,  immigration  having  city  was  then  the  greatest  in  the  country.  No 
been  rapid  from  the  start,  there  were  300  houses  other  could  boast  of  so  many  streets,  so  many 
and  more  than  2500  inhabitants.  The  majority  houses,  so  many  people,  so  much  renown;"  and 
of  the  early  settlers  were  Friends,  and  their  in-  Liancourt  describes  it  in  1800  as  "not  only  the 
fluence,  combined  with  that  of  the  Germans,  pre-  finest  city  in  the  United  States,  but  .  .  .  one 
dominated  for  many  years  and  greatly  affected  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world."  Phil- 
the  course  of  Pennsylvania's  history.  Penn  re-  adelphia  was  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania  from 
turned  to  England  in  1684,  and  did  not  revisit  the  1683  until  1799,  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
city  until  1699,  when  he  found  a  population  of  ment  from  1790  to  1800,  and  the  mone- 
4500,. and  700  houses.  He  chartered  the  city  in  tary  centre  of  the  country  until  1836.  (See 
1701,  and  thereafter  frequent  controversies  arose  Bank,  Banking.)  For  many  years,  also,  it 
between  the  people  and  the  Penn  family  over  pro-  was  the  intellectual  and  literary  centre  of  the 
prietary  privileges,  especially  as  regards  taxa-  country.  Here  were  published  the  first  news- 
tion  of  the  Penn  lands.  The  first  English  school  paper  in  the  middle  colonies,  American  Weekly 
was  opened  in  1683.  Franklin's  Pennsylvania  Mercury  (1719);  the  first  secular  magazine  in 
Gazette  began  publication  in  1729  and  the  Penn-  North  America,  Ein  geistliches  Magazvn  (1764) ; 
sylvania  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser  was  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
started  in  1742.  In  1741  the  city,  then  having  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  (1784) ;  the  first Ameri- 
1621  taxable  citizens,  was  divided  into  ten  wards,  can  edition  of  the  Bible  in  German  (1743),  and 
In  1723  Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  next  to  Penn,  in  English  (1781),  and  the  first  religious  weekly, 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  in  the  history  of  the  Religious  Remembrancer  ( 1813) .  The  most 
city,  came  to  Philadelphia.  In  1747,  during  King  popular  of  the  early  American  magazines — the 
George's  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  the  Port  Folio  and  the  Analectic— were  also  pub- 
publication  of  his  Plain  Truth  roused  a  spirit  lished  here. 

of  military  enthusiasm,  a  force  of  10,000  was  Philadelphia  took  the  lead  in  the  early  anti- 
raised  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  battery  was  erected  slavery  movement,  the  first  formal  protest 
below  the  city,  on  the  site  of  the  present  United  against  slavery  in  this  country  being  made  by 
States  Navy  Yard.  In  1751  the  first  line  of  four  Germans  of  Germantown  in  1688,  the  first 
packets  to  New  York  was  established,  followed  Abolition  convention  being  held  here  January  1, 
in  1756  by  a  stage  line.  Under  Franklin's  in-  1794,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abo- 
fluence,  in  1747  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  lition  Society,  and  the  American  Anti-Slavery  So- 
sent  a  ship  to  discover  the  Northwest  Passage,  ciety  being  founded  here,  until  the  leadership  of 
In  1755  a  militia  bill  was  passed,  and  Franklin  Garrison,  in  1833.  In  1812  the  water- works  at 
became  colonel  of  the  city  regiment.  Fairmount  were  begun  and  were  finished  in  1815. 
From  1763  to  1774  Philadelphia  was  prominent  In  1832  nearly  1000  deaths  resulted  from  Asiatic 
in  resisting  British  aggression,  though  the  Loy-  cholera.  In  May,  1838,  an  anti- Abolitionist  mob 
alist  party  was  strong,  and  most  of  the  Friends  destroyed  Pennsylvania  Hall,  in  which  an  Aboli- 
opposed  warfare;  and  here  most  of  the  important  tionist  meeting  had  been  just  held.  In  1844  oc- 
official  events  of  the  Revolution  took  place.  In  curred  the  anti-Catholic  riots,  arising  from  the 
1773  (October  17),  during  the  excitement  over  demand  of  the  Catholics  to  be  permitted  to  use 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  tea  ships,  the  people  the  Douai  instead  of  the  King  James  Bible  in 
met  in  mass  meeting  and  passed  resolutions  the  public  schools.  The  anti-Catholics,  or  'Native 
which,  on  November  5th,  were  readopted  at  Bos-  Americans,'  burned  Saint  Michael's  and  Saint 
ton.  The  first  Continental  Congress  met  in  Car-  Augustine's  churches,  and  caused  much  loss  of 
prater's  Hall,  September  5,  1774;  the  second  met  life  before  they  were  put  down  by  the  militia.  Gas 
May  10,  1775,  in  the  State  House;  and  there,  was  introduced  in  1836,  and  the  first  telegraph 
on  June  15th,  Washington  was  appointed  com-  line  was  established  in  April,  1846.  On  February 
mander-m-chief  of  the  Continental  army.  In  2,  1854,  a  consolidation  act  was  passed  by  the 
1776  Congress  met  for  the  third  time  in  the  State  Legislature,  extending  the  city  limits  to  the 
House,  and  there,  on  July  4th,  the  Declaration  of  county  boundaries,  and  uniting  under  one  muni- 
Independence  was  adopted.  Philadelphia  was  cipal  government  all  the  outlying  districts, 
held  by  the  British  from  September  27,  1777,  to  known  as  Southwark,  Northern  Liberties,  Ken- 
June  18,  1778,  and  during  tnis  period,  while  the  sington,  Spring  Garden,  Moyamensing,  Penn, 
American  army  was  at  Valley  Forge,  was  the  Richmond,  West  Philadelphia,  and  Belmont;  also 
scene  of  much  gayety.  On  May  18,  1778,  the  the  boroughs  of  Germantown,  Manayunk,  and 
famous  entertainment  called  the  Mischianza  other  townships.  Philadelphia  took  an  active 
(q. v.),  was  given  in  honor  of  General  Howe,  who  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and  raised  more  than 
was  about  to  depart  for  Europe.  On  October  4,  $1,000,000  by  a  sanitary  fair  in  1864.  The  cen- 
1777,  the  battle  of  Germantown  (q.v.)  was  fought,  tenary  of  American  independence  was  celebrated 
On  May  2,  1787,  delegates  from  the  different  in  1876  by  the  Centennial  Exposition ;  the  bi-cen- 
Statea  assembled  here,  and,  after  almost  four  tennial  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn  in  1882 ; 
months  of  debate  behind  closed  doors,  adopted  a  and  the  centennial  of  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
Constitution  for  the  United  States,   September  stitution  in  1887. 

17th.    On  March  11,  1789,  the  city  received  a  Bibliography.      Hazard     (editor),    Watson's 

new  charter  from  the  Legislature.    Epidemics  of  Annals  (Philadelphia,  1884) ;  Scharf  and  West- 
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cott,  History  of  Philadelphia,  1609-1884  (ib.,  worship  was  maintained  there  long  after  hea- 
1884) ;  Allinson  and  Penrose,  Philadelphia,  1681-  thenism  had  been  banished  from  other  parts  of 
1887  (ib.,  1887)  ;  Trades  League,  The  Book  of  Egypt.  The  great  temple  of  Isis  was  built  by 
Philadelphia,  1894  (ib.,  1894) ;  Repplier,  Phil-  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  his  successor,  Euer- 
adelphia,  the  Place  and  the  People  (New  York,  getes  I.,  but  additions  and  embellishments  were 
1896) ;  Young,  Memorial  History  (ib.,  1895) ;  made  by  other  Ptolemies  and  by  several  of  the 
Fisher,  The  Making  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadel-  Roman  emperors.  The  approach  to  the  temple 
phia,  1896) ;  id.,  Chapters  in  Pennsylvania,  Col-  is  formed  by  the  dromos,  a  long  open  space,  flanked 
ony  and  Commonwealth  (ib.,  1897);  Rhoades,  on  its  eastern  and  western  sides  by  colonnaded 
The  Story  of  Philadelphia  (New  York,  1900) ;  walks.  At  the  southern  end  is  the  hall  of  Nee- 
King,  Philadelphia  and  Notable  Philadelphians  tanebo  II.,  built  about  b.c.  350,  and  near  it  to  the 
(ib.,  1902).  right  is  the  ruined  temple  of  the  Nubian  deity 

PTnr.ATVBTYPTTTA  AOABBMY  OF  HAT-  Arnuphis  (Ar-hes-nofer).  Starting  from  this 
URAL  SCIENCES.  An  association  founded  in  temple,  the  eastern  colonnade  runs  northward  to 
1812  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  study  of  *he  a™*11  temple  of  Imhotep  (Asklepios),  and 
the  natural  sciences  and  encouraging  original  in-  terminates  near  a  gate  built  by  Ptolemy  PhUa- 
vestigation  in  the  various  fields  of  physical  re-  delphus  and  adorned  with  reliefs  by  that 
search.  It  is  the  oldest  organization  in  the  United  monarch  and  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  The  west- 
States  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  natural  «™  eolonnade  u  pierced  by  a  number  of  windows 
science.  Its  museum  is  especially  rich  in  ornitho-  wJuoh  &™  *  ^  ™*w  over  the  river.  It  runs 
logical  specimens  and  fossils,  while  its  collection  ^ag  a  nne  stone  quay  of  ancient  construction, 
of  shells  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  Jessup  At  the  northern  end  of  the  dromos  stands  the 
foundation  provides  gratuitous  training  for  a  «"**  Pvl°a  of  Neetanebo  II., .leading  into  the 
number  of  young  investigators.  The  society  has  out«f  court,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  area 
published  a  Journal  since  1817  and  its  Prveeed-  a**1**  of  chambers,  built  for  the  use  of  the 
was  since  1841.  priests,  while  on  the  western  side  is  the  birth- 

_ .  -_,     "  nTTJTTfl      .._     _    ,       M           ~.  house,  commemorating  the  birth  of  Horus.  Among 

PHILADELPHIA  (Neo-I*t.,  from  Gk.  the  relief8  and  inscriptions  upon  the  walls  of  the 
i>ikd5€\<pQr,  philodelphon,  sort  of  flowering  shrub,  jatter  building  is  a  copy  in  hieroglyphic  and  de- 
perhaps  jasmine;  named  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  motic  of  the  text  of  the  Rosetta  stone  (q.v.).  At 
Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt).  A  genus  of  the  uppcr  end  of  the  outer  court  ^  a  second 
shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Saxifragacee.  pylon,  which  gives  entrance  to  the  inner  court 
Several  species  are  natives  of  the  southern  At-  leading  to  a  columned  hall,  and  from  this, 
lantic  and  Pacific  States  and  Japan.  Philadelphus  through  a  succession  of  smaller  halls  and  cham- 
inodorus  grows  in  the  mountains  from  Virginia  y^n,  lies  the  way  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  god- 
southward.  Philadelphus  grandiflorus  grows  in  fa^  iaiB  ^a  neT  B0I1  Harpocrates  (q.v.).  In 
lower  ground  in  the  same  region.  Philadelphus  g^  upper  story  is  a  room  decorated  with  scenes 
hirsutus  crows  in  Tennessee?  and  North  Carolina,  f^m  £h€  myth  of  Osiris  (q.v.).  The  temple  is 
Philadelphus  Qordonianus  and  Philadelphus  heu>  decorated  throughout  with  sculptures  and  reliefs 
isii  are  natives  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  wnich  are  wen  preserved  and  are  richly  colored. 
The  most  common  and  best  representative  of  the  West  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  near  the  river,  are 
genus,  however,  is  Philadelphus  coronarius,  a  gate  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  and  the 
the  m  common  mock  orange  or  syringa,  much  temple  of  Harendotes  (Egyptian  Har-nez-yotf, 
cultivated  in  gardens.  Its  native  country  is  not  *Horu8  the  avenger  of  hiB  father').  On  the  east- 
known,  but  it  was  probably  brought  from  Japan  ern  side  of  the  island  is  the  small  temple  of 
to  Southern  Europe,  where  it  appears  to  be  indi-  Hathor  built  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Ener- 
cenous.  It  has  erect  branches,  oblong  ovate  getes  II.,  and  near  it,  close  to  the  river  bank,  is 
leaves,  which  when  crushed  have  very  much  the  a  beautiful  pavilion  resting  upon  light  and 
odor  and  taste  of  cucumbers.  Its  cream-colored  graceful  columns  and  richly  adorned  with  reliefs, 
flowers,  borne  in  large  clusters,  are  well  known  Qh  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  among  the 
for  their  exceeding  fragrance.  rujna  0f  the  ancient  city  of  Phil*,  are  the  remains 

PHIIhfi  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ^H  Coptic  Pild-  of  the  old  Roman  city  gate,  of  the  temple  of 
ktih,  the  corner,  extremity,  i.e.  of  Egypt).  A  Augustus,  and  of  a  Coptic  church.  It  was  ex- 
celebrated  island  in  the  Nile,  just  above  the  First  pected  (1903)  that  the  great  dam  at  Assuan 
Cataract,  in  latitude  24°  V  N.  It  is  a  small  granite  would  so  raise  the  level  of  the  Nile  at  Phil*  as 
rock,  about  1000  feet  long  by  600  feet  broad,  and  to  submerge  the  island.  Consult:  Description  de 
is  covered  with  ancient  buildings  of  great  archi-  VEgypte  (Paris,  1820-30) ;  Lepsius,  Reiseberichte 
tectural  beauty  and  interest.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  aus  Aegypten  (Leipzig,  1855);  Edwards,  A 
called  Qessiret  Anas  el-Wogud,  'The  island  of  Thousand  M iles  Up  the  Nile  ( London,  1877 );  Dfl- 
Anas  el-Wogud/  from  the  name  of  the  hero  of  a  michen,  Geschichte  des  alten  Aegyptens  (Berlin, 
tale  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  the  scene  1878) ;  Mariette,  Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt 
of  which  is  laid  here.  Phil*  is  not  mentioned  in  (London,  1877) ;  id.,  Voyage  dans  la  Haute- 
the  Egyptian  inscriptions  before  the  time  of  Nee-  Egypte  (Paris,  1893) ;  Baedeker,  Aegypten  (4th 
tanebo  II.,  who  constructed  the  oldest  of  the  ed.,  Leipzig,  1897).  See  Plate  accompanying 
buildings  that  now  remain,  though  it  is  reason-  article  Egyptian  Abt. 


or,  Khnum,  Satet,  and  other  divinities  were  also  -™  "^"  coouette in  var iouTnlavs and  i s  the 

worshiped  there.    In  later  times,  when  the  cult  of  °L  V "*J "x^^S rL  VnlLJ f  .  P   *  ' 

Isis  hid  spread  through  the  Greek  and  Roman  on&n  of  the  verb  to  P1"1*"^ 

world,  many  pilgrims  of  foreign  nationality  vis-  PHILANTHROPY  (Lat.  philanthropic,  from 

ited  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  at  Phils,  and  her  Gk.  &kou4p»rrlat  love  of  humanity,  from  ifn&i>0p*X- 
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to,  philanthrope,  loving  humanity,  from  PHU/BBICK,  John  Dudley  (1818-86).  An 
*xi*r,  pfctJew,  to  love  +  Wpurot,  anf/^rdpos,  American  educator,  born  in  Deerfield,  N.  H.  He 
man).  In  German  educational  history,  a  term  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1842  and  afterwards 
applied  to  the  theories  of  a  group  of  men  who  taught  in  Boston  for  ten  years.  In  1853  he  De- 
based their  educational  theories  upon  Rousseau,  came  principal  of  the  Connecticut  Normal  School, 
At  the  head  of  these  was  Basedow,  who  founded  and  in  1855  superintendent  of  schools  in  that 
an  institution,  the  Philanthropinum,  at  Dessau  in  State.  From  1857  to  1874  and  again  from  1876 
1774.  The  only  survival  of  the  movement  is  to  1878  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Boston  pub- 
Salzmann's  institution  at  Schnepfenthal  in  lie  schools.  He  was  sent  to  the  Vienna  Exposi- 
Gotha,  founded  in  1784.  See  Basedow.  tion  of  1873  as  educational  commissioner  from 
•D-crrr  A-ovm   *aha    «x  /tt.™,.  t^™™™^™  Massachusetts,  and  acted  as  a  member  of  the 

n£Fn^BJEL/?2E?t  W^SSTTSS?  international  jury.    After  his  return  he  became 

DKMDOrr)    (1783-1867).    Metropolitan  of  Mos-  ident  of  ^  'Natlonal  Teachers'  Association 

^loS*  "2  ^on5^toKolom^iii,eSS^/n?r«S  «>d  was  officer  of  many  educational  societies.    He 

SLl?^  1fd*mj1812  T^LE? l£%£nr}  *?*  prepared  a  valuable  report  on  the  City  School 

?2T?l?*,?LAC*^m?  0fJSLPh?£EgAJr  %vLm  in  the  United  States  (published  by  the 

1817  he  became  Bishop  of  Kevel,  in  1819  Arch-  ^^  gu       B             f  j.^,^,,  ^  1885)'  aad 

^>P°,1.TT,r  "?  *  T^r+    v       i   7    *??'  «"ted  the  Connecticut  Common  School  JoLnai, 

In  1820  he  was  transferred ,  ^  Yaroslav  and  ui  d  th   M<uaachutetta  Teacher. 

1821  to  Moscow.    He  was  appointed  Metropoh-  pniLEI/PHTO.    The  Latinized  form  of  the 

£  a^^and  S^fS?  ntan^S  «-  -  «-  «-»«  1— *  "—  *"•• 

which  led  to  the  abolition  of  serfdom.    He  pre-  W-J- 

pared  a  longer  and  a  shorter  catechism,  both  of  PHILE'MON  (Lat,  from  Gk.SuXV")  (c.361- 

which  were  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Holy  263  B.o.) .    A  Greek  comic  poet.    He  was  a  native 

Synod  in  1839,  and  the  former  is  considered  the  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  or  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily.    He 

most  authoritative   doctrinal   standard   of   the  resided  chiefly  in  Athens,  but  for  a  time  also  in 

Grseco-Russian  Church.     Both  catechisms  have  Alexandria  at  the  Court  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

been  translated  into  English  by  Blackmore  in  phus.    He  and  Menander  were  the  two  represen- 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church  (London,  tative  poets  of  the  Attic  New  Comedy.    Philemon 

1845);  Blackmore' s  translation  of  the  longer  cate-  gained    more    prizes    than    Menander,    perhaps 

chism  is  reprinted  in  Schaff,  The  Creeds  of  Chris-  through  bribery  of  the  judges.    Posterity,  how- 

tendon,  vol.   ii.,   pp.   445-542.     There  has  also  ever,  reversed  the  decision,  and  Menander  and 

been  published  a  volume  of  Philaret's  Select  Ser-  Homer   were   the   two   favorite    poets   of   later 

mons  in   English   translation    (London,    1873),  Greece.    Of  the  97  comedies  which  Philemon  left, 

with  brief  biography.    He  began  a  translation  of  67  are  known  to  us  from  titles  and  fragments, 

the  New  Testament  into  Russian,  which  was  com-  while  two  at  least,  the     B>ropot     and     erpavpSt, 

pleted  after  his  death.  are  preserved  in  Plautus's  adaptations,  the  Mer- 

_  cator  and  Trinummus;  and  it  is  also  probable 

FHTLASTEB,  on,  Love  Lisa  a-Bluding.    A  that   Plautus's    Mostellaria  follows    Philemon's 

tragedy  by  Beaumont  with  some  assistance  from  <M<r/i«.     The  fragments  are  published  by  Koch, 

Fletcher.    G.  C.  Macauley  considers  it  the  work  Comicorum  Atticorum  Fragment*,  vol.  ii.  (Leip- 

of  Beaumont  alone.    It  was  printed  probably  in  zig,  1886). 

JEILS?  S^uJ^Wa?^  reni<mB  W<H*  PHILEMON.    A  dear  friend  of  the  Apostle 

produced,  one  as  late  as  1704.  Paul^  ^  whom  ^  wrote  the  ^^  wh|ch  u  nQW 

PHILATELIC  ASSOCIATION  (from  Gk.  preserved  in  the  New  Testament  under  Philemon's 
4&M,  philos,  loving,  from  0<\<tr,  philein,  to  love  name.  From  this  letter  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
-f  irtfcff,  ateles,  free  of  tax,  prepaid,  from  a-,  rich  man  who  probably  lived  at  Colossas,  owned 
a-,  not  -f  rikst^telos,  tax,  duty),  American.  A  slaves,  was  noted  for  his  hospitality,  and  had 
national  society  of  postage  stamp  collectors,  become  a  Christian  under  Paul's  influence.  There 
founded  in  1885,  meeting  annually  in  such  cities  are  legendary  accounts  of  Philemon's  later  ac- 
ts may  be  selected,  and  having  local  branch  so-  cession  to  the  Bishopric  of  Colossie  and  of  his 
defies  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  and  martyrdom  there  under  the  Emperor  Nero. 
Saint  Paul.  It  has  a  membership  of  nearly  six  PHILEMON,  Epistle  to.  One  of  the  Epistles 
hundred,  and  its  objects  are  to  bring  together  oJ  the  New  Testament  and  the  only  letter  of  Paul 
those  interested  in  phriately,  and  to  study  that  bitten  to  an  individual  on  a  purely  private  mat- 
subject  with  the  help  of  exhibitions  of  collections,  ter  which  has  been  preserved.    In  it  Paul  appeals 

FHTX'ATB'ItlG  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  *°  n*8  fr*ena"  Philemon  in  behalf  of  Onesimus,  a 
An  English  association  of  collectors  of  postage  Juritije  «lave,  who,  under  the  mfluence  of  Paul, 
stamps,  founded  in  London  in  1869,  the  first  £*?  ™*™e  *  covert  to  the  Christian  faith, 
of  its  kind.  Its  objecte  are  the  study  of  postage  This  fugitive  Paul  sends  back  to  his  master  with 
stamps,  their  history  and  manufacture,  the  de-  a  letter  praying  for  the  culprit  s  pardon  and 
tection  of  forgeries,  the  exhibition  of  stamps,  and  e7en  »m*28  at  emancipation.  The  letter  was, 
the  publication  of  works  on  these  subjects?  The  almost  without  doubt,  written  from  Rome,  some 
membership  includes  many  collectors  in  the  Eng-  tinie  after  Paul's  arrival  there  in  the  «prmg  of 
lish  colonies  and  on  the  Continent.  The  society  A'D-  69-  ***  most  significant  value  of  the  letter 
has  conducted  two  international  philatelic  exhibi-  1S  lts  5Sann«  uRon  *he  V**™  °f  human  slav- 
tions.  It  has  also  published  expensive  volumes  erv-  J™.  P**™*  *?  ™*  condemned,  but  the 
on  the  stamps  of  great  Britain,  of  the  British  "f*  «>«™e  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  em- 
colonies,  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  of  Africa,  and  PhaB1^"  »  *he  <>*»»»  ™d  Eohesian  let- 
issues  its  proceedings  in  the  Monthly  Journal.  ^.written  at  the  same  time  Consult:  Elhcott, 
^^   r            -«»                           9  Phuippians,  Colosstans,  and  Philemon  (Andover, 

PHTLAT'ELY.     See  Postage  Stamps.  1866) ;     Lightfoot,    Colossians    and    Philemon 
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(1876) ;  Soden  in  Hand-Commentar  zum  Neuen  manent  orchestral  association  in  New  York.    It 

Testament,   vol.   iii.    (Freiburg,    1893);    Moule,  was  founded  in   1842,  the  first  concert  taking 

Colos8ian8    and    Philemon     {Cambridge    Bible  place  December  7th  of  that  year.    From  the  be- 

for   Schools   and    Colleges,    Cambridge,    1894);  ginning  it  consisted  of   professional   musicians 

Vincent,    Philippians    and   Philemon    {Interna-  only.     As   an  educational   factor   the   Philhar- 

tional  Critical  Commentary,  New  York,  1897) ;  monic  Society  has  been  of  greater  importance  in 

Maclaren,  Colossians  and  Philemon  {Expositor's  the  musical  life  of  America  than  any  other  or- 

Bible,  New  York,  1903).  ganization,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 

vttttvvav-  nmviTT/ma      a        j-      x  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.    (See  Choral 

.  ™^f  ??5  w^t^U^'LMJMndiS*  Socikhes.)    Up  to  1865  various  meUers  of  the 

a  mvth  related  by  Ovid  in  his  Uetamorpho*e»,  orchegtra  '^  M  conductors.    Beginning  with 

vfH ™  F°Ta  5UWST  ^T^8-    Jttp,tSr  *nd  that  y««  *  conductor  for  the  season  was  chosen, 

Mercury,  wandering  through  Phrygia  in  human  thc  ^  bein^  Carf  Bergmann,  who  directed  the 

form ,were hosp^y  entertained  by  them,  when  concerts  until  1876.    After  Dr.  Damrosch  had 

»"  the  neighborhood  had  turned  the  wanderers  been  conductor  for  one  season,  Theodore  Thomas 

liZ  *w¥L  dT      ?"  8°mati*iS!7-tlia  ***  ♦t0?k  h«ld  the  post  from  1877  to  1890.    This  eminent 

them  with   them  to  a   neighboring  mountain,  diTeetQr   *™  ^cceeded  by  Anton  Seidl.     From 

fl^    w  ^T  „  «  "**  XT^St  ™t     *  18"  to  1902  Emil  Paur  was  conductor,  and  this 

!^fcwJJ3I     T  E^     hfS§6d^   to  £  Period  was  marked  by  the  production  of  an  un- 

5S^£2ft«.Jupik"    TT'Vv**1   ^JS  ™»1  number  of  new  works,  especially  of  the 

E  £  -L^T**/^7  fh08e.'  bU*Jtl?y  2°ly  w£  Neo-German  school.    In  1902  Walter  Damrosch 
-JS?  «SI     ™  !  *      tfmple.and  to  die  at  the  conductor.    The  orchestra  numbers  oyer  one 

X?  JiTV,.™£     3    ™n  T*         V  hundred  performers.    Eight  concerts  take  place 

the  gods  transformed   Philemon   into  an  oak.  „_  o«*„-i=«  ni„i,f„   «.„v,  w»i«-  „.~,„,i,~i  „_  w-s 

iXSz^rLfsz  s&erts  o/s^rs^  "ncert*  *■*■■ ite  own  ltat 

Ovid,  contains  two  elements  common  in  popular        TT  '  „,  .„ 

tales:  the  rescue  from  a  flood  by  divine  inter-        Vienna.    The  society,  known  as  Phtlharmon- 

position  and  the  reward  for  hospitality  to  super-  *!?**  Qesellschaft,  was  founded  in  1842  by  Otto 

natural  visitors  in  disguise.    The  vitality  of  the  Nicolai,  at  that  time  conductor  at  the  Imperial 

legend  in  Phrygia  seems  emphasized  by  the  ex-  Opera.     As  the  Oesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde 

perience  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra  (Acts  (*▼•)  waa  *ast  degenerating,  there  was  a  posi- 

xiv.).  tive  need  of  an  organization  that  would  give 

'  "  artistic  performances.     The  first  concert  of  the 

PHUtETAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  *iXtfrat)  of  Cos.  new  society  took  place  November  27,  1842,  and 
A  Greek  grammarian  and  poet  who  lived  about  the  venture  immediately  met  with  great  favor 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  tutor  to  and  financial  success.  The  programmes  con- 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia  of  Alexandria.  His  sisted  generally  of  two  symphonies  with  smaller 
poems,  which  were  chiefly  elegies  devoted  to  the  works.  Instrumental  solos,  however,  were  not 
praises  of  his  mistress,  Battis,  were  ranked  next  permitted.  When  Nicolai  accepted  a  position  in 
to  those  of  Callimachus  by  the  Alexandrian  Berlin  in  1847  the  Philharmonische  Oesellschaft 
critics,  and  were  imitated  by  Propertius.  He  almost  came  to  an  end.  In  fact,  no  concerts  were 
wrote  also  epics  and  grammatical  treatises.  The  given  from  1850  to  1854.  Then  Carl  Eckert  re- 
scanty  fragments  that  remain  have  been  published  organized  the  orchestra,  and  in  1860  the  energetic 
by  Bach  (1829).  Consult  Weber,  Elegischen  Otto  Dessoff  succeeded  in  bringing  the  orchestra 
Dichtern  des  Hellenen  (Frankfurt,  1826).  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.     Since  then  the 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETIES  (from  Gk  Philharmonische  Conoerte  have  stood  always  for 
+**,  philein,  to  love  +  appoJa,  harmonio,  har^  musical  progress  The  conductor  in  1902  was 
mony )  .Organizations  formed  for  the  cultivation  ?an8  **«" '.™ter  who8e.  ^dership  the  society 
of  orchestral  music.  The  four  most  important  has  established  its  reputetion  as  one  of  the  fore- 
are  those  of  London,  New  York,  VieniJa,  and  most  orchestral  institutions  of  the  world. 
Berlin.  Berlin.    The  Berlin  Philharmonic  Society  was 

London.  This  is  the  oldest  association  of  or-  founded  by  Edward  Rietz  ( 1802-32).  This  or- 
chestral performers  in  England.  In  1813  a  chestra  at  first  consisted  of  about  forty  instru- 
number  of  music-lovers  founded  the  Philharmonic  ments  but  the  number  was  subsequently  in- 
Society  and  the  first  concert  was  given  March  8th  creased  and  the  organization  now  ranks  with  the 
of  that  year.  According  to  the  constitution  only  **»*  0T<**£***  o{  Europe.  Its  concerts  are  given 
concerted  pieces  were  to  be  performed;  all  soli  «*  ™*  Philharmonic  An  innovation  is  its  series 
and  concertos  were  excluded.  But  when  a  little  of  popular  concerts  given  three  times  a  week  dur- 
later  some  of  the  members  formed  quartets  the  m8  *ne  winter. 

society  ceased  to  perform  chamber-music  at  its  PHILHELLENES,  fll-hellenz  (from  Gk. 
concerts  and  restricted  itself  to  instrumental  ^XAXi^r,  philellen,  friend  of -the  Greeks,  from 
works  for  orchestra.  In  1820  the  term  conductor  04\tfr,  philein,  to  love  -f  "EXXijr,  HelUn,  Greek). 
(q.v.)  appears  for  the  first  time  upon  the  pro-  A  name  given  to  the  friends  of  the  Greeks  in 
grammes,  and  it  designated  the  person  at  the  their  struggle  for  independence.  They  were  con- 
piano.  After  1821  the  conductor  stood  before  the  stituted  into  associations  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
orchestra  and  directed  by  means  of  a  baton.  Since  ceiving  and  distributing  gifts  in  aid  of  those 
1869  the  organization  has  published  analytical  engaged  in  the  contest.  The  members  came  from 
programmes  for  its  concerts,  at  which  the  most  all  countries,  including  such  men  as  Byron,  King 
eminent  instrumental  and  vocal  artists  of  their  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  and  a  body  of  volunteers  who 
time  have  appeared.  fought  for  the  Greeks  under  the  leadership  of 

New  York.  The  Philharmonic  is  the  oldest  per-  General  Normann-Ehrenfels. 
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(1726-95).     A  famous   French  sanias ;  conciliating  the  Athenians,  who  had  taken 

chess-player  also  known  as  a  composer.    His  real  up  the  cause  of  another  pretender,  Argseus;  kill- 

name  was  Francois  Andrg  Danican.  ing  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  remaining  pre- 

PHILINTE,   fe'lawt'.     A   character   in   Mo-  tenders,  and  defeating  in  battle  the  threatening 

litre's  Misanthrope,  whose  easy  tolerance  of  the  tribes,  Philip  in  less  than  two  years  firmjy  estab- 

shortcomings  of  his  fellows  sets  him  in  strong  lished  himself  on  his  throne.    Henceforward  his 

contrast  to  his  friend  Alceste.  policy   was  one   of   aggression,   and  the   Greek 

PHII/IP  (Lat.  Philippus,  from  Gk.  *Oumrot,  *P™  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  were  the  first 

Philip,  loving  horses,  from    ***    ph«*in,  to  <*£%*  «**£•    *Zg^J&  "£  t£ 

love  +  frxot,  hippos,  horse),  the  Apostle.    One  tiaa»'  -A™n,?n  .P09***10™    or    allies   on   the 

of  the  more  prominent  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  J0"*-*  *■"*"?»'  Vn^          *?  Places.to 

Jesus.     He  was  a  fellow-townsman  of  Andrew  f*"j "* h"  h*nds-    *•  then  secured  possession 

and  Peter  and  had  been  with  them  a  follower  of  ?f  **•  rich  and  valuable  gold  mines  of  Thrace, 

John  the  Baptist  before  he  was  called  directly  together  with  the  town  of  Crenides,  which  he 

to  become  a  disciple  of  Christ   (John  i.  43-44).  "J*1**  and  <»»«*  b7  the  »"»  ?*  fhl*lWl- 

When  the  company  of  the  Twelve  was  definitely  J"?80.  ^f*?™8  }**   *UA. been   ob^1Iled    befo*e 

made  up  Philip  became  evidently  one  of  their  J?* :  m J*54  hf  took.  *****&  on  the  ™en?ai* 

leading  spirits,  for  his  name  stands  in  the  lists  <**  ffter  a  long  siege,  in  the  course  of  which 

at  thehead  of  the  second  of  the  three  groups  of  Je  lo8^  an  eye  and  then  advanced  mto  Thessaly, 

four  into  which  the  Twelve  are  commonly  di-  £    aid    the    Aleuad*    against    Lycophron     the 

vided.    He  does  not  figure  extensively,  however,  **»**  of  Pherf;    Defeating  the  force  that  was 

in  the  records  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.    His  work  f«nt  H0*?0^        ,'  he  established  ,hl8  supremacy 

after  the  death  of  Christ  is  involved  in  great  throughout  Thessaly  and  advanced  as  far  south 

confusion  with  that  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  by  a8  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  .The    pass    being 

the  traditions.    There  are  two  apocryphal  works  guarded  by  a  strong  force  of  Athenians,  who  had 

bearing  his  name,  the  Journeyings  of  Philip  the  ™*n    aroused    by    the    eloquent    warnings    of 

Apostle  and  the  Acts  of  Philip.     They  are  of  Demosthenes,  he  returned  and  directed  his  arms 

slight  historical  value,  however.     Tradition  of  against  Thrace,  where  he  succeeded  in  establishing 

the  safer  sort  assigns  his  labors  to  the  region  of  J»8  ^^Ji^    }*  349  he  began  his  attacks  on 

Hierapolis  in  Asia  Minor.     The  manner  of  his  th«  Chalcidian  cities,  and  m  347  completed  the 

death  and  its  date  are  both  unknown.  conquest  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula  by  taking  the 

„              _                        .          .    ,.  city  of  Olynthus.    In  346  he  succeeded  in  gaining 

PHTTiTP,  the  Evangelist.  One  of  those  a  further  foothold  in  Greece,  being  called  in  by 
chosen  by  the  first  Christian  church  m  Jerusa-  the  Thebans  to  assist  in  the  Sacred  War  against 
lem  to  be  the  stewards  of  its  chanty  to  the  ^  Phocians.  All  the  towns  of  Phocis,  twenty- 
widows  and  poor  (Acts  vi.  5).  After  exercising  two  in  q^^  together  with  the  pass  of  Ther- 
this  oflBce  for  a  time  he  was  engaged  in  mission-  mopyl«,  surrendered  to  Philip  without  resis- 
ary  activity,  which  began  after  the  death  of  tance  The  place  which  the  PhocianB  had  occu- 
Stephen.  His  initial  work :  was  among  the  Samar-  pied  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council  was  transferred 
itans  (Acts  vm.  4-5).  This  was  the  first  step  to  him,  and  he  was  appointed,  jointly  with  the 
outward  from  the  limits  of  a  Jewish  cult  for  the  Thebians  and  Thessafians,  president  of  the 
new  Christian  faith  A  second  step  in  the  process  Pythian  games.  In  the  following  years  he  was 
of  widening  the  field  was  taken  when  Philip  gave  ^n  in  Thrace,  endeavoring  to  bring  the  cities 
UpUsni  to  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  vm.  26-  in  that  country  under  his  rule.  He  was  unsuc- 
40).  Philip  finally  settled  in  the  region  of  ce88ful  in  hia  attempt  on  Perinthus  and  Byzan- 
C*sarea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  tium>  and  then  turned  his  &tteJltion  0nce  more 
where  he  was  found  by  Paul,  who  was  entertained  ^  the  northern  tribes.  ■  In  b.c.  339  he  was  again 
at  his  house  ( Acts  xxi.  8 ) .  Tradition  is  not  invited  into  Greece,  this  time  by  the  Amphictyonic 
clear  concerning  his  life  after  this,  although  there  Coundl   to  ^  ch         of  th/           ^  waa  to 

?  P^  ^.nal  a«reement  that  he  died  a  natural  oppose  the  Locrians.    Alarmed  at  his  continued 

aeatnat  rranes.  successes    and    his    entrance    into    Greece,    the 

.     PHIIJP  H.    (B.c.  382-336).     King  of  Mace-  Athenians  formed  a  coalition  with  Thebes  and 

donia  and  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.     He  other  Greek  States  to  oppose  his  advance,  but  the 

was  born  at  Pella  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  united  army  was  utterly  defeated  at  the  battle 

Amyntas  II.  and  Eurydice.     When  a  youth  he  0f   Chcronea   in   338.     This   battle  marks   the 

was  taken  by  Pelopidas  as  a  hostage  to  Thebes,  end  of  Greek  independence ;  Philip  was  now  mas- 

where  he  lived  several  years.    After  the  murder  ter  of  Greece.  He  at  once  began  preparations  for 

of   his   eldest  brother,   Alexander,   by   Ptolemy  the  invasion  of  Persia  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in 

Alorites,  he  was  appointed  bv  his  brother  Per-  377,   deputies  from   all   the  different   States   of 

diccas,  when  the  latter,  having  slain  Ptolemy,  Greece   except    Sparta    assembling    at    Corinth, 

came  to  the  throne,  to  the  governorship  of  a  he  was  chogen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greek 

separate  district  of  the  country.    About  B.c.  359  force8.     in  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  how- 

Perdiccas  was  slam  m  battle,  while  fighting  with  ever>  ne  waa  assassinated  at  Men  by  a  youth  of 

the  myrians,  and  Philip  assumed  the  govern-  noble  blood  named  Pausanias,  while  attending  a 

ment  as  guardian  of  his  young  nephew,  Amyntas,  ceiebration    in   honor   of   the   marriage    of  lis 

the   son   of   Perdiccas;    but  he   soon   set   aside  daugnter  with  Alexander  of  Epirus   (B.c.  336). 

Amyntas  and  took  the  crown  himself.     At  this  The  motive  for  the  deed,  as  stated  by  Aristotle, 

time  Macedonia  was  attacked  on  one  side  by  the  wa8  private  resentment  for  neglect  on  Philip's 

Hlyrians,  Pannomans,  and  other  tribes,  and  on  part  to  punish  Attalus  for  a  g^  in8Uit  offered 

the  other  by  the  Athenians,  while  within  she  ^  pauganja8 

was  torn  by  the  dissensions  of  several  pretend-  ' 

ere  to  the  throne;    but,  buying  off  the  Thra-  PHILIP'  XH.     A  king  of  Macedonia.     See 

cians,  who  were  supporting  the  pretender  Pau-  Abbhid^eus. 
tol.  xiv.— a. 
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V.  (B.C.  237-179).    King  of  Macedo-  was  the  son  of  Louis  VII.  and  Adele  of  Cham- 

nia,  son  of  Demetrius  II.  and  grandson  of  Anti-  pagney  and  was  born  on  August  21,  1165.     He 

gonus  Gonatas.     He  succeeded  his  uncle  Anti-  was  crowned  on  November  1,   1179,  during  the 

gonus  Doson  in  220.    The  first  part  of  his  reign  life  of  his  father,  succeeded  him  in  1108,  and 

was  disturbed  by  the  contentions  of  the  ^Etolian  proved  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  Cape- 

and  Achaean  Leagues;  taking  part  with  the  lat-  tian   dynasty.      In    1181    he    made    war    upon 

ter,  he  conducted  the  war  for  several  campaigns  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  in  1185  forced  him 

with  ability  and  success.     This  war  was  called  to  surrender  the  districts  of  Vermandois  and 

the  Social  War,  and  was  concluded  in  217,  by  Amienois.    In  1182  he  drove  the  Jews  out  of  his 

the  Peace  of  Naupactus.    In  216-215  Philip  was  territories  and  confiscated  all  their  wealth.     In 

induced  by  the  successes  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  to  1187  the  English  attempt  to  conquer  Languedoc 

conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  caused  a  war,  in  which  Philip  was  aided  by  the 

Carthage,  the  price  of  which  was  to  be  the  Roman  sons  of  Henry  II.    (q.v.).     After  the  accession 

possessions  in  Illyria  and  the  help  of  Carthage  (1189)  of  Richard  to  the  English  throne,  Philip 

in  his  Grecian  wars.     The  war  which  followed  and  he  set  out  together  on  the  Third  Crusade 

(214-205)    is  known  as  the  First  Macedonian  (1190),  but  quarreled  while  wintering  in  Sicily, 

War;  at  no  time  in  the  course  of  it  did  Philip  and  their  dissensions  continuing,  Philip,  after  a 

render  Hannibal  any  effective  aid,  and  for  the  sojourn  of  three  and  a  half  months  in  Syria,  set 

first  three  years  the  war  was  conducted  on  both  out  on  his   return   to   France,  after  taking  a 

sides  with  lack  of  energy.     In  214  the  Roman  solemn  oath  to  respect  the  integrity  of  Richard's 

general,  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  compelled  Philip  dominions.    No  sooner,  however,  had  he  returned 

to  raise  the  siege  of  Apollonia,  and  in  211  Rome  than  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  for  the 

organized  against  Macedon  a  coalition  of  Greek  partition  of  Richard's  territories  in  France  with 

States  with  the  vEtolian  League  at  the  head,  hfe  unworthy  brother,  John.     Some  acquisitions 

Peace  was  concluded  in  205  without  material  were  made,  but  Richard's  return  thwarted  the 

gain  on  either  side.    In  204  Philip  made  a  bar-  calculations  of  the  conspirators,  and  a  war  im- 

gain  with  Antiochus  III.  to  divide  between  them  mediately  commenced  between  the  two  monarchs, 

certain  of  the  dominions  of  the  youthful  King  jn  which  Philip  had  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 

of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.    This  interference  defend  his  territories  against  the  English  and  the 

of  Philip  in  the  East  precipitated  the  Second  counts  of  Champagne,  Boulogne,  Brittany,  and 

Macedonian  War  with   Rome,  which   began  in  Hainault,  who  attacked  them  on  all  sides.  Rich- 

200  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  ard  died  in   1199;   but  on  the  appeal  of  the 

Cynoscephahe  in  197.     In  this  battle  the  Mace-  Barons  of  Poitou  to  Philip,  as  John's  overlord, 

donian    army    was    utterly    defeated    by    Titus  the  war  soon  recommenced  against  John  (q.v.). 

Quintius  Flamininus;   Philip  was  compelled  to  The  English  provinces  in  France  were  attacked 

relinquish  his  conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  by  the  combined  French  and  Bretons,  and  Nor- 

surrender  his  fleet,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  mandy,    Poitou,    Maine,    Anjou,    and    Touraine 

a  thousand  talents;  Macedonia  became  an  ally,  were  annexed  to  France.    In  the  years  1213  and 

subject  to  the  control  of  Rome.    Philip  died  in  12u  Philip  waged  war  against  Flanders  and  thus 

179  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perseus.  Con-  ^^^  a  coalition  to  be  formed  by  Otho  IV. 

suit:   Draysen    Gewfctc^e  dee  Hellemsmus    (2d  (       }    of  q,  John  of  England,  and  the 

ed     Gotha,  1877-78)  ;  Freeman,  History  of  Fedr  &Jt  of  FlanderBf'  Philip  defea1|d  the  allie8  in 

eral   Government    (2d  ed.,   New   York     1893) ;  1214  at  Bouvine8  (       }.  ^j^  the  rest  of  his 

Mahaffy,  Alewnder>8  Empire  (New  York,  1888).  reign  Phiiip  waa  occupied  in  consolidating  his 

PHILIP  X  (c.  1052- 11 08).  King  of  France  new  possessions,  and  took  no  part  in  the  war 
from  1060  to  1108.  He  was  the  eldest  son  against  the  Albigenses.  In  general  Philip  was 
of  King  Henry  I.  and  Anne  of  Russia,  in  alliance  with  the  Church  and  the  great  cities. 
Until  1066,  when  Philip  came  of  age,  His  first  wife  was  Isabella  of  Hainault,  the 
his  mother  and  his  uncle,  Baldwin  V.  of  mother  of  Louis  VIII. ;  he  next  married  Inge- 
Flanders,  were  regents.  In  the  various  contests  ^Tg  of  Denmark,  but  repudiated  her  in  1196  to 
of  his  great  feudatories,  to  whom  belonged  mariy  Agnes  of  Meran.  For  this  he  was  ex- 
William  I.  of  England  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  communicated  and  France  was  placed  under  an- 
Philip  often  intervened  successfully,  so  that  the  interdict.  Philip  yielded  in  1200  and  took  back 
royal  domain  was  increased  until  it  extended  ingeborg.  He  improved  and  embellished  Paris, 
from  the  valley  of  the  Seine  to  the  valley  of  the  built  many  churches  and  other  institutions,  en- 
Loire,  and  also  included  Bourges.  About  1071  coUraged  commercial  associations,  and  gave  the 
Philip  married  Bertha,  step-daughter  of  Count  f^nt  darter  to  the  University  of  Paris.  He  forti- 
Robert  of  Holland.  Though  a  son  was  born  to  fied  many  0f  the  chief  towns,  including  the  capi- 
them  in  1081  (later  Louis  VI.),  and  afterwards  ^  H/died  at  Mantes,  July  14,  1223.  Philip 
a  daughter,  Philip  nevertheless  repudiated  his  wag  the  first  monarch  under  whom  France  at- 
wife  in  1092,  and  began  to  live  with  Bertrada,  ^^  a  conmiailding  position  in  Eurqpe.  Con- 
the  wife  of  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou.  The  result  8U]t:  Cartellieri,  Philip  II.,  August  (Leipzig, 
was  a  continuous ^strife  between  the  Papacy  and  1899)  Luchaire,  Philippe  Auguste  (Paris, 
the  King.  In  1095,  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  iggn 
Urban  II.  excommunicated  Philip,  though  Bertha 

had  died  in   1094.     This  excommunication  was        PHILIP  HL,  l'Habdi,  i.e.  the  Bold (1245-86). 

raised  after  Philip  had  promised  to  put  Bertrada  King  of  France  from    1270  to   1285.     He  was 

away,  but  renewed  in  1097,  when  he  relapsed.  In  the  son  of  Louis  IX.,  and  had  his  father's  piety, 

1 105,  after  Bertrada  had  died,  he  was  released  but  not  his  ability.    He  was  an  unimportant  man 

from  the  ban.     Consult  Luchaire,  Louis  VI.  le  personally,  but  his  reign  is  noted  on  account  of 

Or 08  (Paris,  1890).  the  rise  of  the  lawyers  as  a  class  of  royal  advis- 

PHILIP   JZ,   or   Philip   Augustus    (1165-  ers.     Consult  Langlois,   he  regne  de  Philippe 

1223).    King  of  France  from  1180  to  1223.    He  ///.  le  Hardi  (Paris,  1887). 
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rmiJP  IV.,  the  Faib  <  1268-1314) .    King  of  property  confiscated ;  and  when  these  means  were 

Fiance  from   1285  to   1314.     He  succeeded  his  insufficient,  the  coinage  was  debased.     Consult: 

father,  Philip  III.    During  his  reign,  which  was  Boutaric,  La  France  sous  Philippe  le  Bel  (Paris, 

of  exceeding  importance  for  the  development  of  1861 ) ;    Funck-Brentano,  Philippe  le  Bel  et  la 

the  French  monarchy,  he  had  three  prominent  Flandre  (ib,  1896);  Jully,  Philippe- le  Bel  (ib.> 

advisers,  Pierre  Flotte,  William  of  Nogaret,  and  1860) . 

Enguerrand  of  Marigny,  who,  being  all  taken  PHILIP  V.,  ijj  Long,  i.e.  the  Tall   (c.1294- 

f£m,  tilSn.ri81,lg.  ^K^'a  We?    ^^    **  1322).    King  of  France  from  1316  to  1322.    He 

Ugutes.  The i  event  which  stands  out  most  promi-  ^  8^  d            f  pM1|     iy     and  on  ^ 

nently  in  this  reipi  was  tiie  conflict^ with  the  death  of  ^  broth      j^  x."  was  made  Regent, 

Papacy  under  Boniface i  VIII.  (a.v.).  The  French  the  Q^  wag'with  child#     Her  Bonded 

government  sou^t  to  tex  the  clergy  whereupon  four   ^       ^^   birth   fmd   phm     proclaimed 

Boniface  interfered  awtA  «°°"^  *•*»*■>  k«ii  ni*~***»  </                                             r    r 

Istcos   in    1296, 
obedience  to  the 


^^S^lSSThST  P™f^S  PW»P  **  1317>  ^"^  **  women  could  not 

5  ,1S2l±E  ^r*i^J2rf'l^l^?  ""x**1  to  the  throne.     (See  Sauo  Law.)     In 

of  which  would  have  been  to  cut  off  a  large  por-  tt                        phm        ttkd  to    fo       dispute 

ST  t  k  ?*  W  ^enT^n* ^"ES  ™th  ™""i«™  «>d  4^ed  some  territory  from 

to  Jubilee  at  Borne  in  1300  induced  Boniface  itg  ^^    ^  1320  ^       number  of  p^tg, 

to  believethat  he  would  tod  sufficient  support  ^              Pastoureaux,  led  by  some  ienegade 

?™,  "^tlT^L  wlUpi^'  "^J*?6  *hfi,,  m  clerks,  demanded  to  be  teken  on  a  crusadeTlLy 

iSLl  ^S2-£S5^fc,    £Z*    J?m£ZJ!i  committed  horrible  outrages,  but  were  finally 

Papal   representative   in i   France,   was  »"«»ted  8uppre8sed.    Philip's  reigif  is  noteworthy  for  ife 

there,  Boniface  issued  his  famous  bull   Dnom  *JL  _j„j„i=i.„i.j„.  „«„™=    rr«  ™„*._i:.„j  *v- 

M*cte».    This  set  forth  the  highest  Papal  pre-  man7  ^"™?trative  reforms.  He  centralwed  the 

tensions  and  was  a  challenge  to  all  monarchs  of  trea8U,7  receipts  at  Paris,  suppressed  the  garn- 

Eurone  '  Philin    in  nriW  tolin  wrtain  of  annnnrt  son8  to  CMtles  not  On  the  frontiers,  confiscated 

1     ^  J^»  IP^  «    J!^      ^   *^  k-  ^P       #  *w  the  Crown  many  feudal  rights  of  taxation 

summoned  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  .  v     iv        iV         j        6  •    j  n. 

France    the    States-General.      In    1303    while  «>joyed  by  the  nobles,  and  organized  the  army 

Bomface  was  at  Anagni  he  was  suddenly  cap-  ^^^  %2SX*S£  States^- 

tured  by  William  of  Nogaret,  and,  though  re-  ,  i-*w«**wi  uj  vpyvroiuvu  "v^.^  j     „T .,.  " 

leased  the  followini?  dav  he  died  soon  after  as  a  eraL     Co*™1*  Lechugeur,  Htstotre  de  Philippe 

^ot  tf  Ine  s^  *  *  W  (^ris,  1897). 

Benedict  XI.,  Philip  obtained  in  1305  the  election  PHTT.TP  VX   (1293-1350).     King  of  Francs 
of  his  adherent,  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  to  from  1328  to  1350,  the  first  King  of  the  House 
the  Papal  chair,  as  Clement  V.     In   1309  the  of    Valois.      He    was    the    Bon    of    Charles    of 
Pope  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon,  and  until  Valois,  younger  brother  of  Philip  IV.    At  first 
1378  the  Papacy  was  entirely  under  French  in-  Regent   of    France    on    the    death    of    Charles 
fluence,  this  being  the  period  of  the  so-called  IV.,  the  proclamation  of  a  king  being  deferred  on 
Babylonish  Captivity.    See  Papacy.  account  of  the  pregnancy  of  Charles  IV.'s  widow, 
On  account  of  the  increased  expenditures  of  he  was  crowned  at  Rneims  on  May  29,   1328, 
the  monarchy,  due  to  its  greater  extension  and  after  the  Queen  had  given  birth  to  a  girl.    His 
enlarged  duties,  it  was  found  more  and  more  right  to  the  throne  was  denied  by  Edward  III. 
difficult  to  carry  on  the  government  with  the  old  of  England,  the  grandson  of  Philip  IV.,  who  de- 
revenues    alone.     A   temporary   expedient   was  clared  that  females,  though  excluded  by  the  Salic 
found  by  compelling  Clement  V.  to  condemn  the  law,  could  transmit  their  rights  to  their  children, 
wealthy   Templars   and   deliver   their    property  and,  therefore,  insisted  upon  the  superiority  of 
over  to  the  French  King.     Philip  early  in  his  his  own  claims.    Philip's  reign  commenced  glori- 
reign  had  difficulties  with  Edward  I.  of  England,  ously,  for,  marching  into  Flanders  to  support  the 
In  1294  he  took  possession  of  Guienne,  Edward's  Count  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  he  wiped 
territory,  and  in  1297  attacked  Guy,  Count  of  out  the  disgrace  of  Courtrai  by  vanquishing  the 
Flanders,  who  had  supported  the  English  mon-  Flemings  at  Cassel,  August  23,  1328.    The  rela- 
arch.    Boniface  VIII.  brought  about  a  truce  in  tions  with  England  were  very  strained,  and  in 
1298,   and   Guienne   was    restored    to   Edward.  1337    the   Hundred   Years'    War    (q.v.)    began, 
When,  however,   Guy  of  Flanders  appeared  in  mainly  through  Philip's  own  fault.    It  was  car- 
Paris  in  1300  to  submit,  Philip  cast  him  into  ried  on  languidly  for  several  years,   the  only 
prison.    His  officials  treated  the  wealthy  Flemish  prominent  incident  being  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  so  harshly  that  they  revolted  under  Peter  French  fleet  off  Sluis,  June  24,   1340.     Philip 
of  Koninck.    Philip's  army  was  decisively  defeat-  was  very  extravagant  and  delighted  in  maintain- 
ed at  Courtrai   (q.v.)   in  1302,  and  in  1305  he  ing  a  brilliant  court.     The  constant  round  of 
made  peace,  restoring  Flanders  to  the  son  of  fetes   and  tournaments  was  never  interrupted, 
Count  Guy,  the  latter  having  died  in  prison.  even  when  the  war  had  well  nigh  exhausted  the 
Scholars   have   long  disputed   concerning  the  wealth  of  the  country,  for  the  money  to  carry 
true  character  of  Philip.    On  the  one  hand  he  them  on  was  immediately  provided  by  some  new 
has  been  represented  as  an  avaricious,  scheming  tax,  by  an  arbitrary  change  in  the  coinage,  or  by 
monarch ;  on  the  other  as  a  mild  man,  who  was  some  fresh  confiscation.    In  1338  the  States-Gen- 
completely  in  the  hands  of  bold  councilors.    But  eral  declared  that  their  consent  was  necessary' 
concerning  the  results  of  his  reign  there  is  no  for  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  but  Philip  evad- 
question.     Feudalism  was  suppressed,  and  the  ed  all  restraints  which  were  imposed.     In  1346 
power  of  the  Crown  vastly  extended.   In  order  to  Edward  III.  landed  in  Normandy,  ravaged  the 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  State,  the  taxes  country  to  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  totally 
were  increased,  the  Jews  persecuted,  and  their  defeated  Philip  at  Crecy   (q.v.).     A  truce  was 
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then  concluded  by  Papal  mediation  in  1347,  but  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  bigoted  and  morose, 

the  kingdom  had  no  sooner  been  released  from  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popular  view,  which 

war  than  destruction  in  another  and  more  ter-  represents  him  as  a  cruel  monster,  is  a  false  one. 

rible  form,  that  of  the  'black  death*   (q.v.),  ap-  He  seems  to  have  been  an  idealist  and  a  visionary, 

peared.     Nevertheless  the  extravagance  at  the  who  believed  firmly  that  he  was  benefiting  hu- 

Court  was  as  great  as  ever.  During  Philip's  reign  manity  by  his  drastic  measures.    He  was  often 

the  royal  domain  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  open  to  appeals  for  mercy  and  leniency,  but  the 

Valois,    Chartres,    Anjou,    Maine,    Champagne,  Inquisition  was  permitted  a  free  sway  in  Spain, 

Brie,  and  Dauphing,  but  diminished  by  the  ex-  and  all  liberty  was  crushed, 

change  of  Navarre  for  Champagne  and  Brie.  Con-  Consult:    Prescott,   History  of  the  Reign  of 

suit  JLavisse  and   Rambaud,   Histoire  generate,  Philip  II.,   King   of  Spain    (Boston,    1865-56), 

vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1894),  for  a  good  general  sketch  which   is   valuable,   but  incomplete;    Forneron, 

and  bibliography.    See  France.  Histoire    de    Philippe    II.     (Paris,     1881-82)  ; 

PHILIP  H.  (1527-98).    King  of  Spain  from  PhUippson,  Westeuropa  itn  Zeitalter  von  PhUipp 

1556  to  1598.    He  was  born  at  Valladolid  on  May  {{?  Elisabeth  undHeinnch  /F.  (Berlin,  1882) ; 

21,  1527,  the  only  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Mignet,  Antonio  Perez  et  Philippe  II.   (Paris, 

V.    (q.v.).     His   education   was   chiefly   in   the  1874) ;  Lobkowitz,  Philippus  Prudent  { Antwerp, 

hands  of  the  clergy  and  he  grew  up  a  cold  and  163») ;  Gachard,  Correspondence  de  Philippe  II. 

bigoted  man.    In  1543  he  was  married  to  Maria  **r  *»  affaires  dee  Pays  Bos  {5  vols.,  Brussels, 

of  Portugal,  and  upon  her  death  he  espoused  in  1848-79)  ;  id.,  Lettres  de  Philippe  II.  a  ses  fUles 

1654  Mary  I.  of  England  (q.v.).    In  1555  Charles  J*«  Infantes  Isabelle  et  Catherine  (Paris,  1884) ; 

V.  surrendered  the  government  of  the  Nether-  *<*•>  Correspondence  de  Fehpe  Il.cnsusemba- 

lands  to  Philip,  and  in  the  following  year  resigned  1°*™*  *•£*  ""^J  de  Inglaterra,  1558-Sk  (4  vols., 

also  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  son,  who  had  been  Madrid,  1888).    See  Spain. 

previously  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  Na-  pHll.TP  nx    (1578-1621).     King  of  Spain 

pies,  Sicily,  and  Milano.    The  possession  of  Spain  from  1598  to  1621.    He  was  the  son  of  Philip  II. 

in  the  New  World  included  the  West  Indies,  Mex-  an«i  is  to  be  remembered  chiefly  for  accelerat- 

ico,  and  a  great  part  of  South  America.     The  ing  the  ruin  of  Spain,  which  had  begun  under 

early    part    of    the    reign    of    Philip    proved  his  father,  by  driving  out  in  1609  the  Moriscos 

very  successful.    He  defeated  a  coalition  formed  (q.v.),  the  most  industrious  and  thrifty  inhabit- 

against  him  by  the  Pope  and  France,  his  armies  ants  of  Spain. 

winning  several  battles,  notably  that  of  Saint-  -«,,-■.  ™  •••    t*a**  a^      «-.        *  «     .     . 

Quentin   (1557),  and  France  was  compelled  to  PHILIP  IV.  (1605-65).    King  of  Spain  from 

sign  on  April  2-3,  1559,  the  Treaty  of  Cateau-  1621  to  lfl65«    He  to°^  llttl*  Part  m  the  affairs 

Cambrtsis  (q.v.),  which  marked  the  abandonment  of  government,  which  from  1623  to  1643  were  in 

of  her  role  as  an  aggressive  power  on  the  side  the  hands  of  his  favorite  Olivarez    (q.v.).     In 

of  Italy.     Philip  determined  to  stamp  out  op-  n^  °*  the,  liter's  efforts  for  the  encourage- 

position  to  Roman   Catholicism  in  all  his  do-  ment  of  trade  and  industry,  the  decline  of  Spam 

minions,  and  this  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Nether-  ^as  hastened  by  exhausting  wars  in  Germany 

lands  (q.v.).    This  successful  rebellion,  and  the  *nd.  Yith  France.     In  1640  Portugal  conquered 

enormous  expenses  it  entailed  upon  Spain,  ruined  lta  independence,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 

the  prosperity  of  Philip's  dominions.    The  naval  Spain    acknowledged    the    independence    of    the 

supremacy  of  Spain,  moreover,  was  shattered  by  Netherlands.   The  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  m  1659 

the  defeat  of  the  Armada   (q.v.),  which  Philip  w**  highly  favorable  to  France.     Philips  reign 

had  sent  against  England  in  1588.     Besides  the  ***  disturbed  also  by  insurrections  m  Catalonia 

war  against  England,  Philip  was  led  by  the  af-  and  Andalusia. 

fairs  in  the  Netherlands  to  interfere  also  in  the  PHILIP  V.  (1683-1746).  King  of  Spain  from 
concerns  of  France.  He  has  been  sometimes  1700  to  1746,  first  of  the  Spanish  Bourbon  dy- 
accused  of  having  instigated  the  Massacre  of  nasty.  He  was  directly  descended  on  both  sides 
Saint  Bartholomew,  and  he  supported  the  Guises  from  Philip  II.,  and  was  born  at  Versailles,  De- 
against  Henry  of  Navarre  (later  Henry  IV.),  cember  19,  1683,  the  son  of  the  Dauphin  Louis 
but  all  in  vain.  On  May  2,  1598,  the  Treaty  of  and  Maria  Anna  of  Bavaria,  and  grandson  of 
Vervins  (q.v.)  was  concluded  with  France.  Louis  XIV.  and  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  sister  of 
Against  the  Turks  Philip  was  more  successful.  Charles  II.  of  Spain.  The  Archduke  Charles  of 
They  were  decisively  defeated  in  1571  by  his  Austria,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I., 
half-brother,  John  of  Austria,  commanding  the  stood  equally  near  the  Spanish  succession;  but 
fleet  of  the  Holy  League  (Spain,  Venice,  the  Charles  II.,  dying  without  issue,  left  the  king- 
Papal  States),  at  Lepanto  (q.v.).  Portugal  dom  by  his  last  will  to  Philip,  then  Duke  of 
was  conquered  by  Philip's  general,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (1700).  Philip  was  at  once  proclaimed 
Alva  (q.v.),  after  the  direct  male  line  of  that  at  Fontainebleau  and  at  Madrid  as  Philip  V. 
country  had  become  extinct  in  1580.  But  these  To  defend  this  succession,  which  threatened  to 
successes  were  unable  to  outweigh  the  ruin  of  disturb  the  religious  political  balance  in  Europe, 
Spanish  commerce  and  industry.  Philip  died  France  and  Spain  became  involved  in  war  with 
after  a  lingering  illness  on  September  13,  1598.  the  Grand  Alliance,  formed  by  England,  Holland, 
After  the  death  of  Mary  of  England  in  1558,  and  Austria,  and  joined  by  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Philip  married  in  1559  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  Hanover,  Portugal,  and  finally  Savoy.  (See  Suc- 
of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  when  she  died  in  cession  Wabs.)  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  (April 
1568,  he  married  Anna,  a  daughter  of  the  11,  1713)  secured  the  throne  of  Spain  to  Philip, 
Emperor  Maximilian  II.  By  his  first  wife  Philip  but  shorn  of  the  Italian  possessions  and  the 
had  a  son,  the  celebrated  Don  Carlos  (q.v.),  and  Netherlands.  Philip  V.  was  distinguished  'for 
by  his  fourth  wife,  his  successor,  Philip  III.  few  faults  and  few  virtues,'  was  weak-minded, 
(q.v.).  Philip  II.'s  character  has  been  the  subject  and  became  almost  imbecile  before  his  death, 
of  considerable  historical  controversy.  There  can  His  first  wife,  Marie  Louise  of  Savoy,  died  in 
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1714,  and  with  her  death  ended  the  influence  the  heiress  of  Count  Louis  de  Male  of  Flanders.  On 
Countess  Orsini  had  acquired  over  him,  for  the  death  of  King  Charles  V.,  in  1380,  he  became 
Philip  married  Elizabeth  Farnese  of  Parma,  an  Regent,  together  with  his  brothers,  for  his 
energetic  and  ambitious  woman.  Her  schemes  nephew,  Charles  VI.  In  1382,  at  the  head  of  a 
for  advancing  the  interests  of  her  sons  kept  French  army,  he  marched  against  Philip  van 
Spain  embroiled  throughout  the  reign.  The  Artevelde,  the  leader  of  the  Flemish  burghers  in 
minister  Cardinal  Alberoni  (q.v.)  directed  his  their  revolt  against  their  Count,  and  overwhelmed 
policy  toward  regaining  the  lost  Spanish  posses-  him  in  the  battle  of  Roosebeke.  Flanders,  Artois, 
sions  in  Italy  and  had  to  be  removed  because  of  and  Franche-Comte*  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of 
the  hostility  aroused  among  the  powers.  In  1724  Louis  in  1384.  Energy  and  wisdom  characterised 
Philip  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  Louis,  his  government;  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
bat upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in  the  same  year  merce  were  encouraged,  and  his  land  was  one  of 
he  resumed  the  crown,  notwithstanding  his  in-  the  best  governed  in  Europe.  When  Charles  VI. 
creasing  incapacity.  In  1734-35  Don  Carlos,  son  became  insane  (1392)  the  supreme  control  of 
of  Philip,  wrested  the  Two  Sicilies  from  Austria,  affairs  in  France  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip, 
In  1741  Spun  entered  into  an  alliance  with  and  he  used  his  power  to  strengthen  his  own  line. 
France  against  Maria  Theresa  in  the  War  of  the  He  died  at  the  chateau  of  Hall  in  Hainault,  April 
Austrian  Succession.  (See  Succession  Wabs.)  27,  1404.  Consult  Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  Histoire 
Philip  died  at  Madrid  on  July  9,  1746.  He  was  generate,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1894),  and  bibliography, 
succeeded   by   his   second   son,   Ferdinand   VI.  See  also  Francs. 

(q.v.).     Consult:   Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Kings        TjTTTTrD  «_      noMliOT.       t.  ,        - 

of  Spam  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  from  the  7o-  *™*  ™,3o°*    W"1^'     ^  °* 

cession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  Death  of  Charles  III.  B™f?dVTT  \419  *°  }*$'    He,wf  *he  8?n 

(5  vols.,  London,  1816),  a  work  that  is  still  of  g  John  the  Feariess  and  Ma rgare .of  Bavaria, 

value,  although  new  sources  have  come  to  light  He  wa.8  *!™  at  Dijon,  June  13,  1396,  and  on  the 

since  it  was  Written;  Boudeillart,  Philippe  V.et  J""""**!*  of  his  father  on  the  bridge  of  Mon- 

lacourde  France,  1700-15  (Paris,  1890).    See  £reau'  succeeded  to  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy. 

gPAIN  Bent  on  avenging  the  murder  of  his  father,  he 

*  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 

PHTTYTP  or  Swabia  (c.l  177-1208).  An  em-  with  Henry  V.  of  England  at  Arras  in  1419,  rec- 
peror  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  He  was  the  ognizing  him  as  the  rightful  Regent  of  France, 
youngest  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  and  heir  to  the  throne  after  Charles  VL's  death. 
Beatrice  of  Burgundy.  He  was  educated  for  the  This  agreement  was  sanctioned  by  the  imbecile 
Church  and  in  1191  became  Bishop  of  Wttrzburg.  King  himself  as  well  as  by  the  mother  of  the 
In  1192  he  resigned  his  see.  His  brother,  the  Dauphin,  Queen  Isabella,  in  the  Treaty  of  Troyes 
Emperor  Henry  VI.,  gave  him  Tuscany  in  1195  (1420).  The  Dauphin  (later  Charles  VII.),  how- 
and  in  1196  he  succeeded  to  the  Duchy  of  Swabia.  ever,  declined  to  resign  his  rights,  and  took  to 
In  1197  he  married  the  Byzantine  Princess  Irene,  arms,  but  was  defeated  and  driven  beyond  the 
On  the  death  of  Henry  VI.,  in  1197,  Philip  en-  Loire.  Some  disputes  with  the  English  concern- 
deavored  to  secure  the  Imperial  crown  for  his  ing  possessions  in  Brabant  and  elsewhere 
brother's  infant  son,  Frederick  (II.),  but  the  prompted  Philip  to  threaten  in  1429  to  conclude 
German  princes  were  unwilling  to  place  the  a  treaty  with  Charles  VII.  However,  the  Eng- 
child  on  the  throne,  and  Philip  himself  was  lish,  by  ceding  to  Philip  the  Province  of  Cham- 
chosen  Emperor  in  1198.  But  the  Guelphs,  under  pagne,  and  paying  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  re- 
the  leadership  of  Adolf,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  stored  him  to  their  side.  In  1429-30  Namur, 
put  forward  as  a  candidate  Otho  of  Brunswick,  Brabant,  and  Limburg  were  annexed  to  Burgundy, 
who  was  crowned  two  months  before  Philip  and  in  1433  Countess  Jacqueline  ceded  Hainault, 
(1198),  and  in  1201  gained  the  support  of  Pope  Holland,  and  Zealand  to  Philip.  Though  much 
Innocent  III.  Philip  fought  bravely  against  great  more  powerful  than  his  nominal  superior,  the 
odds,  and  by  bribes  won  over  the  Archbishop  of  King  of  France,  Philip  did  not  take  the  royal 
Cologne  and  Hermann  of  Thuringia,  with  other  title.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  sister  of  the 
powerful  princes.  In  1205  he  was  crowned  by  English  Regent  in  France,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  captured  the  he  gradually  drew  nearer  to  Charles  VII.,  and  in 
city,  but  let  his  rival  slip  through  his  fingers  1435  tried  to  negotiate  a  peace  at  Arras  between 
(1206).  He  made  terms  with  Otho  and  with  ail  parties  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  The 
Innocent  III.  The  former  broke  his  promises,  and  English  demands  proving  excessive,  he  made 
Philip,  making  ready  to  attack  him,  was  assassi-  peace  alone  with  the  French  King.  The  latter 
nated  by  Otho  of  Wittelsbach.  Consult  Winkel-  part  of  his  reign  was  filled  with  trouble  caused 
mann,  Philipp  von  Bchvoaben  and  Otto  IV.  von  by  the  quarrels  between  Charles  VII.  and  his  son, 
Braunschweig  (Leipzig,  1873-78).  the  Dauphin  Louis,  afterwards  Louis  XI.  (q.v.), 

PHTLTP  the   Bold    (1342-1404).     Duke   of  who  had  flsdfram  his  fathers  ^urt  and  sought 

Burgundy  from  1333  to  1404.    He  was  the  fourth  ?^'w,J:h  ^P*    Philip  died  at  Bruges,  July 

son  of  John  the  Good,  King  of  France.  He  was  *?>  1t67»  dee^7  lamented  by  his  subjects.    Under 

present  in  1356  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (q.v.),  h,m»  Burgundy  was  the  most  wealthy,  prosperous, 

and  displayed  such  courage,  venturing  his  own  and  tranquil  State  in  Europe;  its  ruler  was  the 

life  to  save  that  of  his  father,  that  he  became  most  feared  and  admired  sovereign  of  his  time, 

known  as  he  Hard*,  i.e.  'the  Bold.'  He  shared  his  and  his  Court  far  surpassed  in  brilliancy  those  of 

father's  captivity  in  England,  and  on  returning  his  contemporaries.    Knights  and  nobles  from  all 

to  France  in   1360  received  in   reward  of  his  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  his  jousts  and  tourna- 

bravery  the  Duchy  of  Touraine,  and  subsequent-  ments.    In  1430,  in  honor  of  his  marriage  with 

ly  (1363)  also  that  of  Burgundy,  being  created  Isabella  of  Portugal,  his  third  wife,  he  established 

at  the  same  time  the  first  peer  of  France.     In  the  famous  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  (q.v.).   De 

1369  he  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  Barantg,  Histoire  des  dues  de  Bourgogne,  vols. 
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iii-vi.  (2  ecL,  Brunels,  1834-40).    See  Charles    tions  made  by  Philip,  and  was  murdered  by  the 
VIL  Indians.    In  revenge  for  the  execution  of  his  mur- 

the  Magnanimous  (1504-67).  Land-    derers  by  the  whites,  the  Indians  killed  eight  or 


grave  of  Hesse  from  1609  to  1567.    He  was  born  nine  colonists,  and  open  hostilities  were  begun  in 

on  November  13,  1604,    and    succeeded   to    the  June,  1675.    The  Indians  did  not  venture  to  meet 

throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  William  II.    In  tne  colonists  in  battle,  but  burned  or  attacked  a 

1518  he  began  to  govern  in  person.    At  first  he  number  of  their  settlements,  including  Swansea, 

showed  no  sympathy  for  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  Brookfield,  Deerfield,  and  Hadley,  and  laid  am- 

of  which  he  was  to  become  the  champion,  and  in  buscades  for  the  settlers.     In  December,  1675, 

1523  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Catholic  Governor  Josiah  Winslow  led  a  force  of   1000 

Duke  George  of  Saxony.     In  1525,  however,  he  ™«a    against    the    Narragansets,    with    whom 

was  definitely  won  over  to  the    cause    of    the  Philip  had  formed  an  alliance,  took  by  storm  a 

Reformation.    At    the     same  time  he  aided  in  *°*t  w^d  to  have  contained  4000  Indians,  near  the 

supressing  the  Peasants' War.    Philip  became  one  Present  location  of  Kingston,  R.  I.,  destroyed 

of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger-  **<»*  village  of  600  wigwams,  and  put  to  death 

many,  and  together  with  the  Elector  John  of  °W  °f  ***»'  warriors  and  twice  as  many  Indian 

Saxony  formed  in  1526  the  Protestant  League  of  women  and  children.    The  war  went  on  for  the 

Gotha  and  Torgau.     In  1529  he  arranged  the  A»t  six  months  of  1676,  and  was  marked  by 

celebrated  disputation  between  Luther  and  Zwin-  ^"^ff  "**  n»a»acie«  »>  Weymouth,  Groton, 

gli    at    Marburg.    It    lasted    for    three    days  Medfleld  and  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  at  Warwick 

(October  lst-3d),  but  the  two  parties  were  un-  and  Providence,  R.  I.    But  the  increased  efforts 

able  to  agree  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  ?*  th«  colonists  soon  struck  demoralisation  into 

Philip  himself,  however,  began  to  lean  strongly  **•  ranks  of  the  Indians.    A  substantial  reward 

toward  the  Swiss  side.     In  1531  he  formed  to-  ™f  offered  by  the  Government  for  every  Indian 

gether  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  other  ™J"«  m  ■»****  and  many  Indian  women  and 

Protestant  princes   the   teague  of   Schmalkald  children  were captured  and  sold I  into  slavery .A 

(q.v.).    On  March  4,  1540,  Philip  married  a  sec-  £°«*  under  the  command  of  the  great  Indian 

ond  time,  though  his  first  wife  was  still  living.  *****  Capt.    Benjamin   Church    (q.v.)    hunted 

Luther  and  Melanchthon  had  consented  to  this  Philip  from  place  to  place,  at  last  locating  him 

bigamy,  and  the  revelation  of  this  fact  caused  a  through  the  aid  of  a  friendly  Indian  in  a  swamp 

great  scandal.     In  the  Schmalkald  War,  which  njf  Mount  Hope,  where  he  was  killed  by  an- 

broke  out  in  1546,  Philip  did  his  best  for  the  other  Indian  while  trying  to  escape.     His  body 

Protestant  cause,  but  the  treachery  of  Maurice  was  quartered  on  a  Thanksgiving  Day  especially 

of  Saxony,  his  son-in-law,  who  joined  Charles  V.,  appointed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Plymouth, 

made  matters  hopeless.    At  the  battle  of  Mfihl-  where  "  ^lonS  kept  on  a  pW)et.    During  this 

berg  on  April  24,  1647,  Philip  was  made  prisoner  war  8C,me  ™  colonists  were  killed,  600  buildings 

and  placed  in  close  confinement.     He  was  lib-  burned,  and  13  towns  destroyed,  but  of  the  two 

erated  in  1552  by  the  action  of  Maurice,  who  once  j^*1™1  }*****  tnbef  »*  ,8  ®aid  *?**  le*8 

deserted  Charles  and  rejoined    the    Protestant  than  200  ™"™uals  were  left.    The  cost  of  the 

cause.     Philip  died  on  March  31,  1567,  leaving  war    **•    *swmated    at    $1,000,000.    Consult: 

four  sons,  among  whom  Hesse  was  divided.    Con-  *»**  The  Beginnngs  of  New  England  (Boston, 

suit:  Rommel,  PhUipp  der  Grossmutige,  Landgraf  J**?   5       *J??\  Fl2*of2f  °t  ^Vf,Ef^..  {lh'9 

von  Hessen  (Giessen,  1830) ;  Ranke,  History  of  J864)  \  and  ^7lc>  ™  *"g£f*  Colonies  in  Amer- 

the  Reformation  in  Germany  (Eng.  trans.,  Lon-  ***>  voL  ni-  <New  York>  1889>- 

don,  1845-47 ) ;  Janssen,  History  of  the  German  PHILIP,  Gospel  of.    See  Apocrypha,  section 


People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages   (Eng.  on  New  Testament. 

trans.,  ib.,  1896 — ).  PHILIP,  The  Adventures  of.    A  novel  by 

PHILIP  the  Magnanimous,  Order  of.  Thackeray  (1862).  This  sequel  to  The  Shabby 
A  Hessian  order  of  merit  with  five  classes,  Genteel  Story  appeared  in  the  OornhiU  Magazine 
founded  by  Grand  Duke  Ludwig  II.  in  1840.  The  (1861-62).  Philip  Firmin,  the  attractive,  high- 
decoration  is  an  eight-pointed  cross  of  white  spirited  hero,  was  almost  ruined  by  his  unspeak- 
enamel,  with  the  motto  Si  Deus  nobiscum,  avis  able  father,  the  doctor,  ignored  by  his  relatives, 
contra  no*.  helped  by  the  Pendennises,  and  happily  married 

PHILIP,  Kino  (1-1676).  A  famous  Indian  to  Charlotte  Bayne. 
chief,  son  of  Massasoit;  called  by  the  English  PHILIP,  John  Woodward  (1840-1000).  An 
King  Philip,  though  his  Indian  name  was  Meta-  American  naval  officer,  born  in  New  York  City, 
comet.  He  became  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  He  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Naval 
who  were  settled  in  the  Rhode  Island  Country  in  Academy  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  became  midship- 
1662,  and  in  the  same  year  went  to  Plymouth  and  man  in  1861,  and  during  the  Civil  War  served 
promised  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  in  the  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  the  James 
English  colonists  and  not  to  cede  any  territory  River  fleet,  and  the  South  Atlantic  blockading 
without  their  knowledge.  About  1670  his  friend-  squadron,  acting  as  executive  of  the  Chippewa, 
ly  intentions  began  to  be  suspected  on  account  of  Pawnee,  and  Montauk  at  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
frequent  meetings  of  the  tribes  and  many  mur-  In  July,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant, 
ders  of  white  settlers.  In  view  of  these  bus-  and  in  July,  1866,  to  be  lieutenant-commander, 
picions,  Philip  and  the  principal  tribesmen  were  After  the  war  he  was  executive  successively  of  the 
summoned  to  meet  the  whites  and  explain  their  Hartford  and  the  Richmond,  was  placed  in  corn- 
movements.  This  they  did,  and  also  agreed  to  mand  of  the  Monoeacy  in  June,  1873,  and  in  De- 
surrender  their  arms;  but  it  was  only  a  truce,  cember,  1874,  was  commissioned  commander, 
and  preparations  for  war  were  still  secretly  car-  From  1874  to  1876,  on  leave  of  absence,  he  com- 
ried  on  by  the  Indians.  An  Indian  convert  named  manded  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Sausamon  revealed  to  the  colonists  the  prepara-  Steamship  Company,  running  between  San  Fran- 
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oko  and  Hong  Kong,  and  in  1877,  again  on  a  cell  at  San  Girolamo.     In  1674  the  Florentines 

leave  of  absence,  he  commanded  the  'Woodruff  erected  a  new  oratory  near  the  church,  and  the 

Scientific  Expedition  Around  the  World.'     He  exercises  were  held  there  for  a  time;  the  follow- 

was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1889,  commanded  ing  year  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  provide  for 

the  Boston  Navy  Yard  from  1894  to  1897,  and  in  the  permanence  of  his  work  on  a  larger  scale, 

the  latter  year  was  placed  in  command  of  the  and,  taking  the  small  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in 

battleship  Texas,  which,  still  under  his  command,  Vallicella,  he  pulled  it  down  and  built  a  large  new 

took  a  prominent  part  in  the  naval  battle  of  one.    Here  he  was  authorized  by  Gregory  XIII. 

Santiago    during    the    Spanish-American    War.  to  found  a  definitely  organized  congregation  in 

In  August,  1898,  he  was  promoted  to  be  com-  the  same  year.    He  still  remained  at  San  Giro- 

modore  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  second  lamo,  and  refused  to  appear  as  the  head  and 

sauadron   of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet,   and   in  founder  of  the  new  society,  until  in  1583  he  was 

March,  1899,  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral  expressly  commanded  by  the  Pope  to  take  up  his 

and  made   commandent  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  residence  in  the  new  house.    Then  his  associates 

Yard.  elected  him  superior  for  life,  despite  all  his  pro- 

PHILIP  NEOBII,  Saint  (1515-95).  The  found-  *<»ts.     Ten  years  later,  however,  he  prevailed 

er  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  (q.v.).    He  uPO*  them  to  let  him  lay  the  burden  aside,  and 

was  born  at  Florence  of  a  distinguished  family,  Baronius  was  chosen  in  his  stead.    He  died  May 

July  21,  1515.     On  the  death  of  his  parents  in  26,  1595.  Paul  V.  beatified  him  in  1615  and  Greg- 

1533,  he  was  adopted  as  his  heir  by  a  wealthy  ory  XV.  canonized  him  in  1622.   Called  the  Apostle 

relative,  with  whom  he  lived  for  a  time  at  San  of  Rome,  he  remains  to  this  day  emphatically  the 

Germano,  near  Monte  Cassino.     But  he  rehn-  popular  saint  of  the  Roman  people,  who  observe 

quished  these  prospects  to  devote  himself  to  the  nis  feast-day  with  great  devotion.     From  1726 

service  of  God,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  Bene-  until  the  Italian  occupation,  the  popes  were  ac- 

dictine  monks  of  Monte  Cassino,  came  to  Rome  to  customed  to  go  in  solemn  state  on  this  day  to 

make  his  theological  and  philosophical  studies  ▼»«*  his  tomb  and  to  say  mass  there.     Consult 

(1534-37).     He    devoted   himself   to   works   of  the  contemporary  lives  of  Gallonio,   Barnabei, 

mercy,  once  sold  his  books  to  feed  the  poor,  and  and  Bacci   (the  two  first  contained  in  the  Acta 

in  1548,  in  conjunction  with  his  confessor,  Per-  Sanctorum) ;  English  translation  of  the  last  by 

siano  Rosa,   founded  the  Confraternity  of  the  F.  W.  Faber  (London,  1847) ;  a  modern  biography 

Holy  Trinity  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  vast  bv   Cardinal    Capecelatro    (Naples,    1879;    Eng. 

numbers  of  pilgrims  who  came  to  Rome.     This  trans.,  London,  1894)  ;  Maxims  and  Counsels  of 

brotherhood  is  said  to  have  provided  hospitality  Saint  Philip  Neri  (Dublin,  1890) ;  Cardinal  Wise- 

for  not  less  than  600,000  pilgrims  in  the  jubilee  man,  Panegyric  of  Saint  Philip  Neri   (London, 

year  of  1625,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  1856). 

1825.  (See  Morichini,  Instituti  di  puVblioa  PHTXIPP,  Isidob  ( 1863— ).  A  French  pianist 
caritd  Rome,  1870).  Having  long  refused  holy  0f  Austrian  birth.  He  was  born  at  Pesth,  but 
orders  from  motives  of  humility,  he  finally  re-  eariy  removed  to  France.  In  1879  he  entered  the 
ceived  them  in  1551,  and  began  as  a  priest  a  still  Conservatory  as  a  pupil  of  Mathias,  and  later 
more  remarkable  career  of  devotion  and  influ-  studied  under  other  famous  teachers  of  that  in- 
enee.  Inspired  by  the  tidings  of  the  heroic  labors  stitution.  He  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
and  death  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  he  determined  musical  life  of  Paris,  and  did  much  to  spread 
to  go  to  the  Indies,  and  assembled  20  compan-  a  love  for  classical  chamber  music.  He  was  one 
ions;  but  he  was  finally  convinced  that  Rome  0f  the  most  popular  artists  appearing  at  the 
was  meant  to  be  the  field  of  his  work.  The  ob-  Lamoreux  concerts,  and  was  equally  well  re- 
jects of  the  informal  association  out  of  which  the  ceived  throughout  the  large  cities  of  France.  In 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory  later  developed  were  London  and  Brussels  he  was  also  highly  esteemed, 
the  instruction  and  training  of  the  young  and  un-  His  published  compositions  have  been  successful, 
educated.  As  a  means  of  withdrawing  them  from  particularly  his  editions  of  classic  studies.  To- 
dangerous  amusements,  sacred  musical  entertain-  gether  with  Loeb  and  Berthelier,  he  organized  a 
ments  (hence  called  by  the  name  of  oratorio)  8eries  of  concerts  given  in  the  Salle  Erard,  which 
were  held  in  the  oratory,  at  first  consisting  mere-  concerts  were  largely  devoted  to  the  presentation 
ly  of  hymns  set  to  popular  tunes,  but  afterwards  0f  new  French  compositions.  He  was  also  co- 
partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  sacred  dramas,  founder  and  subsequent  president  of  the  Societe 
The  music  was  composed  by  the  first  musicians  6? Art. 

of  Rome.     Palestrina  was  a  spiritual  child  of        v1^TTmA  AnTriTviimn  ,»,  4//    101/l 
Philip'*,  and  died  in  his  arms.    It  was  in  the        *™5f*  °P  ^*^S^  nf  &m42 

lectors  originally  prepared  for  use  in  the  oratory  «9> • .  ^»  E?«£8.h,.<l,aeen:  w,£**  ^w*^. lI1A'  a"d 

that,   at  Saint   P&lip's   instance,   the  gigantic  daughter  of  William  the  Good,  of  Holland  and 

Church  History  of  Baronius  had  its  beginning.  Hainault     She   was   married   in    1328   to   her 

The  personal  character  of  Philip,  the  unselfish  «"»">>  Ed™rA.0£,Englfnd'  h7  ^P*1  dlT »??- 

Motion  of  his  life,  his  unaffected  piety,  genuine  tion  and  brought  him  a  large  dower  and  valuable 

lore  of  the  poor,  kindly  and  cheerful  disposition,  Contmentol  allies  during  the  war  with  France. 

and  perhaps  m  much  as  anything  else  a  certain  ?,wi8"d  tha*  sh*  'T0^  *thxT  f°^  ~hlch 
quaint  humor  which  pervaded  many  of  his  say-  defeated.  the  Seottwh  troops  at  Neville's  Cross 
teg.  and  doings,  contributed  to  popularize  his  <?T>  ™.  134«-  .  Philippa  was  mother  of  the 
wortc  The  development  of  the  Oratory  was  al-  *la?k  *"■"•  Ed™*-  She  was  a  patron  of 
most  unconscious.  In  1564  Philip  was  requested  rnumt  and  was  verypopular  among  the  Eng- 
by  his  fellow-countrymen  the  Florentines  in  Borne  ^h  conHnon  %*V]e-  Q™» n  f  l»l»Ppa  is  notable 
to  take  charge  of  their  Church  of  San  Giovanni  because  »he  aided  m  maintaining  and  strengthen- 
near  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo;  he  declined,  until  mg  that  close  connection  of  England  an*  Flanders, 
Pope  Pius  IV.  gave  him  permission  to  hold  it  *°  important  for  English  commerce, 
while  still  retaining  his  residence  in  his  humble       PHILIPPE  BE  THATJXT.    See  Thaun. 
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PHILIPPE V  ILLS;    fe'tep'vel'.     A   fortified  generally  assigned  to  Paul.      It  was  written  to  the 

seaport  and  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  church  at  Philippi  to  correct  tendencies  toward 

Department  of   Constantine,   Algeria,   38   miles  faction  and  self-seeking  among  its  members  (iL 

north-northeast  of  the  city  of  Constantine,  on  the  1-4,  14  >  iv.  2-5),  to  warn  them  against  evil  in- 

Gulf  of  Stora,  between  Cape  Boujaroun  and  Cape  fluences  in  their  midst  (iii.),  to  encourage  and 

de  Fer  (Map:  Africa,  El).    Laid  out  in  1838  by  strengthen  them  in  their  Christian  life  and  work 

Marshal  Valee,  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Russi-  (i.  12-30;  ii.  12-16;  iv.  1,  4,  6,  8),  and  to  thank 

cada,  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Algeria,  them  for  their  practical  ministry  to  the  Apostle's 

and  thoroughly  French  in  its  character.  Philippe-  needs  in  his  imprisonment  (iv.  10-19).    It  differs 

ville  is  the  chief  railway  station  for  the  Depart-  from    the    principal    Pauline    Epistles    in    the 

ment  of  Constantine,  and  is  connected  by  steamer  marked  absence  from  its  contents  of  controversial 

with  Marseilles  and  Algiers.    It  has  several  pub-  topics,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlike  most 

lie  offices,  a  large  hospital  and  dispensary,  Catho-  of  the  subordinate  writings  of  the  Apostle  in 

lie  and  Protestant  churches,  public  library  and  containing  passages  which  have  formed  the  gath- 

museum,  theatre,  etc.    It  has  a  distillery,  tanner-  ering  points  of  considerable  theological  debate, 

ies,  and  cork  manufactures.     In  the  vicinity  at  These  are  chiefly  the  notable  Christological  pas- 

Filfila  are  quarries  of  marble  and  iron  mines.  The  sage  of  the  second  chapter  (vs.  5-11)  and,  though 

town  is  an  important  entrepot  of  the  commerce  to  a  much  less  degree,  the  well-known  soteriologi- 

of  the  east  of  Algeria  and  the  Sahara,  and  the  cal  passage  of  the  third  chapter  (vs.  3-16). 

country  in  the  vicinity  is  picturesque  and  fertile,  In  spite  of  the  denial  of  the  Epistle's  Pauline 

producing  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  fruits.    Its  origin  by  the  Tubingen  school  (1845)  and  by  as 

fine  outer  and  inner  harbors  of  125  acres  are  pro-  recent  and  able  a  scholar  as  Holsten  (1898),  the 

tected  by  two  breakwaters.     The  total  annual  letter  is  to-day  almost  universally  accepted  as 

value  of  its  imports  and  exports  is  $17,500,000.  from  the  Apostle — its  rejection  by  the  modern 

Population,  in  1901,  21,251.  Dutch  school  of  criticism  (1882)  merely  forming 

*ZT¥T  aAJJS*'  ga'len-  *"  Lu"*  ^to^fiSSaSSW^jS 

of  this  Dutch  critical  attack,  however,  is  the  de- 
PHUJP'FI  (Lat,  from  Gk.  *«Xt«ro«).  A  nial  of  the  Epistle's  integrity,  in  which  position 
city  of  Macedonia.  It  was  named  after  Philip  II.  certain  outside  the  school  have  joined  (Spitta, 
of  Macedon,  who  conquered  it  from  Thrace,  up  1893;  Clemen,  1894).  But,  though  there  are  rec- 
to which  time  it  had  been  called  Crenides,  or  'the  ognized  difficulties  in  its  sequence  of  thought, 
place  of  fountains,'  and  enlarged  it  because  of  especially  in  the  connection  of  the  third  chapter 
the  gold  mines  in  its  neighborhood.  It  was  situ-  with  its  preceding  and  following  context,  the 
ated  on  a  high  hill  on  the  southern  edge  of  a  letter's  unity  is  generally  maintained  by  critics 


168,  and  was  joined  to  the  District  of  Amphipolis.  position,  Thiersch  ( 1879)  and  Macpherson  ( 1892) 

In  b.c.  42  it  was  the  scene  of  the  battles  between  being  practically  alone  among  later  writers  in  the 

Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the  one  side  and  Mark  assertion  of  an  origin  at  Csesarea  before  Paul's 

Antony  and  Octavian  on  the  other,  which  resulted  voyage  to  Rome. 

in  the  destruction  of  the  former.  In  consequence  That  which  may  be  said  to  be  of  chief  interest 
of  this  victory,  Augustus  subsequently  made  it  in  the  criticism  of  the  Book  is  the  question  of 
a  Roman  colony  and  conferred  on  its  inhabitants  its  relative  order  to  the  other  Epistles  of  Paul's 
the  jus  Italioum,  which  exempted  them  also  from  first  Roman  imprisonment.  The  opinion  more 
the  land  tax.  Here  about  a.d.  50  the  Apostle,  generally  in  favor  to-day  is  that  it  is  the  last 
Paul  founded  a  Christian  church,  to  which  is  ad-  of  this  captivity  group.  It  is  argued  that  (a) 
dressed  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  An  the  large  size  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (i.  12-14)  ; 
epistle  to  the  same  church  is  also  preserved  (b)  the  evidence  of  success  from  Paul's  evangelis- 
among  the  writings  of  Polycarp.  The  ruins  are  tic  work  (i.  12-18),  which  would  follow  the  state- 
still  called  in  Turkish  Felib-edjik.  ments  made  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians  of  de- 
PHILIPPI,  Felix  (1851-).  A  German  "«  for  such  success  ((>)1.  iv.  3-4;  Ephvi  19- 
dramatist,  bora  in  Berlin.  He  early  entered  20]  U  (c)  the  several  journeys  between  Philippi 
journalism,  and  in  1875  removed  to  Munich,  an d  ^V^r^^  *? ^^"S1"?7  *° 
where  he  contributed  to  various  French  and  **  AP°8*!e  <,K  **-*{*  ":  ">  •  id>  .^Sff 
German  papers.  After  about  1884,  however,  he  tion  of  the  Apostle  by  his  friends  (ilIM), 
devoted  himself  almost  wholly  to  the  writing  of  which  shows  itself  to  be  the  climax  of  Col  iv. 
nlavs    and  ultimatelv  became  one  of  the  mo«t  ll  and  at  the  Bame  time  stands  ln  contrast  to 

SSS-J    MrZL™«rZZ  5Sw*2T  £    ftJ^  Co1-  *v-  W-"  «»<*  Philemon  23-24;    (e)   the  ex- 
popular  contemporary  dramatists   m   Germany,  ^^   of    the    near   approach  'ofl   'his    triftl 

his  plays  being  produced  also  m  other  countries  *^ Tk     ,    .  .       .      ,:.  »fi*™*i*    yi    utBtruu 

and  betag  given  "with  considerable  success  in  the  a2 d« V?  H?n\  ^w^'  ^V*'  2°"22;  ?* 

German  theatres  in  New  York  City.    As  a  play-  17'  2"4-26 ;  111.  10) -that  these  all  show  more  nat, 

wriffht  he  is  classed  with  the  modern  realistic  urallv   a   later   rather   than   an   earher  date   o£ 

2»i     m.  «u^£»i,!2«?  n~  ^r~X?#  nnafi  writing.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  the 

E5FL  mSJ?    yn^  i?£i   ^?       7(      iV  ;  similarity  of  much  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle 

Jrrlteht  (1886) ;  Dagmar  (1886) ;  MeeresleueKten  to  th    eharacteriatio  thourfit  of  Romans   and  of 

(1888);  Das  alteLiei  (1W)  ;  J»  *Wj.  JVj.  2<SrfSSSSS i of  CotL^d  Eph"u^ 

(1891)  ;  Der  verUnrene  Sohn   (1892)  ;  Wohlthi-  ^  that  which  marks  ^  th       ht  of  *h<J 

,7^    Ufn£hKe£    {\B^lL,Der    Dornmu,e«  torals,  show  in  both  cases  a  state  of  mind  on  the 

(1895);  and  Wer  Wars?  (189«).  Apostle's  part  which  would  most  naturally  fit 

PHUiIPPIANS,   Epistle  to  the.     One  of  in  with  a  nearness  in  composition  of  the  respect- 

the  New  Testament  letters,  whose  authorship  is  ively  related  Epistles.     Whatever  may  be  said, 
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however,  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  either  line  Topography.    This  immense  labyrinth  of  isl- 
of  argument,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  passage  ands  forms  that  part  of  a  vast  submarine  plateau 
regarding  the  variant  preachers  in  Rome  (i.  14-  which  has  emerged  above  the  ocean.     The  sur- 
18),  with  its  bearing  upon  the  state  of  the  Ro-  rounding  waters  are  shallow,  for  the  most  part 
man  Church  when  the  Apostle  wrote  his  letter  not  over  200  feet  in  depth,  showing  that  the 
to  it,  must  be  fully  understood  before  the  ques-  wide  plateau  on  which  the  islands  stand  nearly 
tioo  of  the  date  of  this  Philippian  letter  can  approaches  the  surface.     But  strewn  here  and 
be  finally  settled.    To  this  study  is  being  directed  there  over  the  sea  floor  are  troughs  and  hol- 
to-day.  lows  and  wide  depressions,  particularly  to  the 
Bibliography.    Besides  the  standard  New  Tea-  west  of   Luzon   and   Mindanao,   where   greater 
tament  introductions,  consult  the  following  com-  depths  are  found.    There  is  nothing  approaching 
mentaries    and    discussions:     Kldpper     (Gotha,  oceanic    depths    till    the    eastern    edge    of  *the 
1893) ;   Lightfoot    (London,    1894) ;    Haupt,   in  submarine  plateau  descends  to  the  Pacific  deeps 
Meyer- Kommentar    (Gottingen,   1897) ;   Lipsius,  from  100  to  300  miles  east  of  the  archipelago, 
in     Holtemann     Hand-Kommentar      (Freiburg,  In  the  south  three  lines  of  islands  stretch  like 
1892) ;  Moule,  in  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  isthmuses  between  the  main  archipelago  and  the 
(Cambridge,  1893);  id.,  Philippian  Studies  (Lon-  southern  lands.     In  the  northwest  is  the  most 
don,  1897 ) ;   Vincent,  in  International  Critical  regular  and  best  developed  of  these  isthmuses, 
Commentary   (New  York,  1897) ;  Baur,  PatUwl*  stretching  from  Mindoro  to  North  Borneo,  the 
(Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1873-75) ;  Spitta,  Zur  long,  narrow  island  of  Palawan  forming  more 
Gesckichte  des  Urchristentums  { Gottingen,  1893)  ;  than  half  its  extent.     In  the  centre  the  Sulu 
Clemen,    Die    Einheitlichkeit    der    paulinischen  Archipelago   connects   the   western   terminus   of 
Brief e  (Gottingen,  1894) ;  Gifford,  The  Incarna-  Mindanao  with  the  northeastern  point  of  Borneo; 
turn    (New   York,    1897);   Holsten,   Paulinieche  and  in  the  southwest  the  great  peninsula  of  Cele- 
Theologie  (Berlin,  1898).  bes   with    the    Sanguir   Archipelago   and   other 
PHILIPPICS.    See  Cicsbo;  Demosthenes.  islands  forms  another  isthmus,  sweeping  around 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.     An  archipelago  *°  the  ***&  of  Mindanao.    These  ridges  are  ex- 
forming    the     most     northern     group     of     isl-  tended  throughout  the  archipelago  in  the  form 
ands  in  the  Malayan  or  Eastern  Archipelago.  of  mountain  ranges,  from  south  to  north,  and 
It  lies  wholly  within  the  tropics.  The  land  sur-  form  a  *WJP,[*  of  ite  relvief-    I*0™  ^e  80nt^' 
face  extends  between  latitudes  21°  10"  and  4°  40'  €rn  °°a8t  of  Mindanao  to  the  north  of  Luzon  the 
X.,  1160  statute  miles;  the  east  and  west  limits  mountains  are  disposed  in  a  line  with  or  parallel 
are  longitude  116°  40'  and  126°  34'  E.,  making  Y>  «•  southern  isthmuses.     The  whole  interior 
about  650  miles.    The  most  northern  land  in  the  »  essentially  mountainous,   the  Cordilleras  ex- 
Philippines  is Y'Ami  Island, of  the  Batanes  group;  ^^^^^Tlft^i^8^1^  ""f 
the  nVoat  southern  is  Balut  Island,  of  the  Saran-  ,n*  from. ,3720  **>  10,312  feet  ( Apo  m  Mindanao) , 
gani  Islands,  south  of  Mindanao;  the  most  west-  wlth  outlyers  and  ramifications  partly  filling  the 
era  is  Balabac  Island,  north  of  Borneo;  and  the  IW*  between  the  ranges.     Narrow  plains  occur 
most  eastern  is  Sanc6  Point,  on  the  east  coast  between  the  mountains  and  wider  oneB  where  the 
of  Mindanao.     The  archipelago  is  bounded  on  river  valleys  broaden  near  the  coast,  and  are  en- 
the  north  and  west  by  the  China  Sea,  on  the  ™*«*  with  a  luvial  deposits.    Mo^tains  are  the 
east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  backbone  of  all  the  islands,  though  in  Leyte  there 
Sea  of  Celebes  and  the  coastal  waters  of  Borneo.  are  no  mountains  of  special  prominence.    Three 
It  is  93  miles  distant  from  foreign  territory  on  ***&?*  »  Luzon  a^  four  in  Mindanao  are  the 
the  north  (Formosa) ;  31  miles  f?om  Balamban-  dominating  features  m  the  topography  of  those 
ganf  an  island  near  Borneo,  on  the  south;   510  J*1"?*8*  'slandB\    ^  ™der  P1/™  are   in   th? 
miles  from  the  Pelew  group   (German)   on  the  JMin8  ?Lthe.laf£er  "J*™   °f  Mindanao ,  and 
east,  and  515  miles  fronfcochin-China    French)  J~  0w?f  *°  ™\*"^l™Td.m°^m£ 
on  the  west  *™f  aTea  °    tillable  lands  is  not  believed  to  be 

The  archipelago  numbers  about  1600  islands,  on£^d  °*  ^t*0^1  X8*"      u          a 

most  of  them  vTry  small,  and  having  altogether  .  1Ht?b??rapht-  -1?  *»  ?mal£e.r  and  °a"ow?r 

about    11,500    miles    of    coast    lint.     Two    of  wlands  the  mounta^m  chain  which  is  the  back- 

them,   Mindanao    and     Luzon,     are,     however,  bone  of  ^h  island  is  the  pat  central  water- 

elassed  among  the  larger  islands  of  the  world,  Pf^ing,  streams  flowing  to  the  sea  on  either  side 

and  eleven  islands,  Luzon,  Mindanao,  Samar,  Pa-  of  *  f  ?ho^  **a£ht.  J*"?  *^2?on*  f°T 

nay,    Negros,    Palawan     (Paragua),    Mindoro,  example,  has  about  60  independent  little  rivers. 

Le>te,  Cebu,  Masbate,  and  Boholfare  of  primary  ™e  *™m$P  of  ****&*  18land8  »  ™»  com" 

geographical  importance.    The  others  are  mainly  Pleated,  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  moun- 

de^nd>nt  islands  or  islets  along  the  coast  of  tarn  chains  giving  space  for  the  development  of 

the  large  islands  or  subordinate  archipelagoes  considerable  streams.     Among  them  is  the  Rio 

like  the  Sulu  Islands.    The  area  of  the  total  land  Gwndede  Cagayan  (q. v.),  with  a  drainage  basin 

surface  is  computed  at  127,853  square  miles,  or  *l™>™°  ■*»»  A™lle8'  «  n?ch  more  than  one- 

a  little  larger  than  the  New  England  States,  tblrd  of  Luzon-    A11  the  interior  waters  of  North- 

Xew  York,  and  New  Jersey  together.    Mindanao  eastern  Luzon   are   tributary   to   the   Cagayan, 

(45,559  square  miles)  and  Luzon  (43,075'  square  reaching  the  China  Sea  on  the  north  coast  of  the 

miles)  comprise  about  seven-tenths  of  the  total  island.    All  the  interior  waWs  0f  Central  Luzon, 

land  surface,  the  area  of  the  other  leading  isl-  south  of  the  Cagayan  basin,  are  included  in  the 

ands  being:   Samar,  5198  square  miles;  Negros,  system  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Pampanga,  which 

4839;    Panay,    4752;    Palawan,  4368;    Mindoro,  empties  through  a  wide  delta  into  Manila  Bay. 

4050;  Leyte,  3872;  Cebu,  1668;  Bohol,  1400;  and  The  mountains  are  so  near  the  sea  in  East  Luzon 

Masbate,  1230.     The  total  water  surface  within  that  the  rivers  of  that  coast  are  of  small  import- 

the  limits  occupied  by  the  archipelago  is  705,115  ance  excepting  the  Bicol  in  the  southeast,  which 

square  miles.  floats  small  vessels;  but  in  the  northwest  the 
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Agno  has  11  feet  of  water  on  its  bar  at  high  tide,  Smallpox  is  always  prevalent,  but  very  seldom 

which   gives   some   importance   to   the   port  of  attains  wide-spread  development.     The  bubonic 

Dagupan  at  its  mouth.     The  Pasig  is  only  12  plague  has  never  gained  a  strong  foothold,  though 

miles  long,  but  as  it.  connects  Bay  Lagoon  (q.v.),  in  1901-02  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  re- 

or  Laguna  de  Bay,  with  Manila  Bay  through  the  quired  to  suppress  it.     Malaria  is  prevalent  in 

chief  port  of  the  island,  it  is  a  commercial  high-  some  islands,  especially  Mindoro,  Balabac,  and 

way  of  importance.    The  river  systems  of  Min-  parts  of  Palawan,   Luzon,   and  Mindanao,   but 

danao,  confined  within  the  parallel  ranges,  have  large  districts  are  entirely  free  from  it.     Mala- 

chiefly  a  north  and  south  direction  and  are  more  rial  fevers  and  digestive  troubles  are  the  chief 

important  for  navigation  than  those  of  Luzon,  diseases.    On  the  whole  the  health  of  the  natives 

The  Rio  Grande  de  Mindanao,  one  of  the  largest  is  fairly  good,  but  the  climatic  conditions,  except 

rivers  in  the  Philippines,  drains  the  central  basin  in  some  districts,  are  not  favorable  to  long  resi- 

of  the  island,  carries  the  waters  of  many  tribu-  dence  by  Americans  or  Europeans.  It  is  fortunate 

taries  to  the  Celebes  Sea  on  the  west  coast,  and  that  some  places  among  the  mountains  afford 

is  navigable  for  gunboats  as  far  as  Lake  Lagu-  health  resorts  to  which  white  persons  may  go  for 

san.    The  Rio  Agusan  (q.v.)  rises  about  25  miles  recuperation.     Such  an  asylum  is  the  elevated 

from  the  south  coast,  and  reaches  the  sea  on  the  plateau  of  the  small  province  of  Benguet,   150 

north  coast,  nearly  dividing  the  island.     It  is  miles  north  of  Manila,  where,  during  the  hottest 

navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.    The  •month  of  the  year,  the  temperature  is  not  over 

most  important  lakes  in  Luzon  are:  Laguna  de  70°  F.  at  midday. 

Bay,  25  miles  long  and  21  miles  wide,  which  re-  Flora.    The  vegetable  life  is  rich  and  varied, 

ceives  numerous  small  streams  from  the  moun-  with  very  few  distinctive  species,  but  some  plants 

tains  around  it,  and  Bombon,  14  by  11  miles  in  that  are  transitional  between  the  flora  of  For- 

extent,  Taal  volcano  rising  amid  its  waters.    The  mosa  on  the  north  and  Borneo  on  the  south.  Sixty 

largest  lakes  of  Mindanao  are  Maguindanao,  in  species  of  large  trees  afford  the  most  valuable 

the  centre,  and  Malanao,  near  the  north  coast,  hard  woods  for  the  use  of  the  ship-builders  and 

Smaller  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  islands.  cabinet-makers.     Many  other  trees  are  so  hard 

Climate.    As  the  archipelago  is  wholly  within  that  they  cannot  be  cut  by  the  ordinary  circular 

the  tropics,  the  climate  is  naturally  very  warm.  saw.  The  bamboo  grows  in  numerous  varieties,  and, 

From  November  to  February  inclusive,  the  most  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 

temperate  months,  the  temperature  ranges  from  is  indispensable  to  the  natives.    The  cocoa  palm 

75°     to    80°     F.      The    hottest    months    are  flourishes  everywhere  and  many  of  the  ripe  nuts 

April,  May,  and  June,  when  the  monthly  mean  are  collected  in  rafts  and  floated  to  market.    The 

ranges  between  81°  and  83°.    The  intermediate  oil  is  used  in  cooking  and  as  an  illuminant.  Other 

temperatures  are  in  March,  July,  August,  Sep-  palms  are  very  numerous.    The  banyan  is  com- 

tember,  and  October,  when  the  mean  is  from  79°  mon  and  grows  to  enormous  dimensions,  and  the? 

to  81°.    The  temperature  at  Manila  rarely  rises  cinnamon,  clove,  and  pepper  are  found  wild  in  the 

above  100°  in  the  shade,  and  does  not  fall  below  southern  islands.     About  1200  genera  and  5000 

60°.     The  prevailing  atmospheric  humidity  in-  species  of  plants  have  thus  far  been  recognized 

tensifies  the  discomforts  of  heat,  from  which  there  by  botanists.     Economically  the  most  valuable 

is  little  relief  in  the  three  hottest  months;  but  of  the  wild  plants  is  Manila  hemp,  the  fibre  of  a 

in  December,  January,  and  February  the  nights  wild  plantain  (Musa  texilis).    The  plant  closely 

are  fairly  cool.    As  the  mean  temperature  for  the  resembles  the  edible  banana  in  appearance  and 

year  varies  merely  by  a  few  degrees,  only  two  grows  best  on  shaded  hillsides  at  moderate  ele- 

seasons  are  recognized.    In  the  wet  season,  from  vations.     The  export  crop  is  raised  on  planta- 

June  to  October,  five  months,  the  rains  are  very  tions,  which  yield,  when  carefully  managed,  an 

heavy  in  the  interior  and  on  the  west  coast,  be-  annual  return  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  capital 

cause  the  moist  southwest  monsoon  there  pre-  invested.     This  fibre  is  not  successfully  raised 

vails.     The  east  coasts  do  not  share  in  the  ex-  elsewhere  except  on  a  few  plantations  in  North 

cessive  precipitation,  because  they  are  shielded  Borneo.    Practically  all  the  cultivated  plants  of 

by  the  mountains.    In  the  dry  season,  from  No-  the  South  Asian  island  world  are  successfully 

vember  to  May,  the  comparatively  dry  northeast  raised,    including    rice,    sugar,    tobacco,    coffee, 

monsoon  prevails,  there  are  many  fair  days,  and  cocoa,  maize,  ana  sweet  potatoes, 

the  precipitation  is  greatest  on  the  east  coast.  Fauna.     The  islands  are  poor  in  indigenous 

The  rivers  often  overflow  their  banks  during  the  mammals.     The  most  important  animal  is  the 

wet  season  and  wide  areas  in  the  larger  islands  carabao  or  water  buffalo,  which  is  caught  young, 

are  submerged;  but  the  floods  are  not  feared  so  tamed,  and  universally  employed  as  a  draught 

much  as  the  cyclonic  storms  of  wind  and  rain  animal,  while  his  tough  flesh  is  valued  by  the 

known  as  typhoons,  which  seldom  occur  south  of  natives  as  meat.     He  is  usually  docile,  but  is 

9°  N.  latitude,  but  north  of  that  line  sometimes  slow  and  lazy  and  during  the  heat  of  the  day  will 

destroy  the  lives  of  thousands  of  persons  and  not  work  more  than  two  hours  at  a  time  without 

wreck  many  vessels  and  villages.     Cyclones  are  his  mud  bath.    The  female  gives  abundant  milk, 

most  frequent  in  July,  August,  September,  and  from  which  ghee,  a  kind  of  butter  is  made.    The 

October,  when  these  whirling  winds  from   the  hide  makes  valuable  leather.  The  timarau,  a  small 

Pacific  occasionally  sweep  the  whole  archipelago  buffalo  living  in  the  jungles  of  Mindoro,  has  never 

north  of  Mindanao.    The  most  terrific  of  these  been  tamed;  it  often  attacks  and  kills  the  larger 

storms  recorded  in  the  Philippines  struck  Manila  carabao.     A  small  humped  variety  of  cattle  are 

in  1882,  traveling  at  a  velocity  of  140  miles  an  raised  in  large  numbers  for  beef  on  some  of  the 

hour.  islands.    Goats  are  common  and  are  utilized  both 

The  danger  from  epidemic  diseases  is  not  great  for  milk  and  flesh.    There  are  several  species  of 

except  for  the  occasional  visitations  of  cholera,  deer,  and  both  wild  and  domesticated  hogs  are  very 

which  is  difficult  to  control,  as  has  been  proved  abundant.    The  larger  horse  as  known  in  America 

since   the   United   States   acquired   the   islands,  and  Europe,  does  not  thrive,  but  the  Philippine 
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pony,  originally  from  Spain,  k  an  excellent  where,  some  of  it  being  crushed  by  the  natives 
saddle  horse,  and  useful  in  teams  as  a  carriage  between  heavy  stones  and  the  metal  extracted  by  " 
horae,  but  not  strong  enough  for  heavy  work.  The  washing.  The  prospects  of  gold-mining  in  Luzon 
carnivore  have  no  large  representatives,  and  only  are  very  favorable.  Copper  ore  is  reported  from 
a  amall  wild  cat,  two  species  of  civet  cats,  and  many  islands,  but  the  deposits  have  not  yet  been 
the  binturong  are  conspicuous.  The  islands  have  worked  to  any  extent.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in 
Dearly  600  species  of  birds,  among  which  are  the  Luzon,  Cebu,  Panay,  and  other  islands.  Some  of 
jungle  fowl,  hornbill,  fruit  pigeon,  the  snipe,  cur-  the  ore  of  Luzon  yields  85  per  cent,  of  pure 
lew,  and  other  waders;  also  the  species  of  swift  metal,  but  thus  far  the  ores  are  almost  unworked 
whose  nests  (edible  birds'  nests)  are  highly  except  to  a  small  extent  in  Luzon.  Silver  occurs 
esteemed  in  China  as  an  article  of  food.  Marine  in  association  with  lead ;  sulphur  may  be  ob- 
fish  are  far  more  important  than  fresh-water  fish  tained  in  large  quantities  around  some  of  the 
and  form  the  largest  part  of  animal  food,  the)  volcanoes;  and  salt,  gypsum,  and  a  few  other 
natives  also  eating  many  varieties  of  'shell  fish/  minerals  of  commerce  are  found. 
The  pearl  oyster,  yielding  a  considerable  quan-  Agriculture.  Though  agriculture  is  the  most 
tity  of  shell  and  jewels,  is  fished  in  the  Sulu  important  source  of  wealth,  it  is  in  a  very  back- 
Archipelago.  Crocodiles  and  snakes  are  abundant,  ward  condition.  Farming  implements  are  of  the 
Swarms  of  locusts  sometimes  devastate  the  fields,  most  primitive  sort.  The  cultivator,  farm  roller, 
and  rice  and  tobacco  have  other  insect  enemies.  and  many  other  implements  were  never  seen  in 

Geology  aj*d  Mineral  Resources.  The  geology  the  Philippines  till  the  United  States  authorities 
of  the  archipelago  has  not  yet  been  systematically  opened  the  Government  experimental  farm.  The 
studied.  In  broad  outline  the  islands  appear  to  natives  do  not  understand  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
consist  of  ancient  eruptive  rocks  that  have  been  and  know  so  little  about  forage  crops  that  all  the 
covered  by  volcanic  outpourings  of  the  Tertiary,  fodder  for  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  Govern- 
Quaternary,  and  present  epochs,  and  in  the  lower  ment  service  has  been  imported.  The  indolence 
levels  by  alluvium.  Fossils  are  not  found  in  of  the  natives  has  also  been  unfavorable  to  large 
the  higher  altitudes,  and  deposits  of  marine  agricultural  development.  Nearly  all  the  tilled 
fossils  are  of  small  extent  in  recent  geological  lands  are  between  sea  level  and  700  feet  above 
times.  There  are  twenty-three  well-known  vol-  the  sea.  The  staple  products  in  order  of  im- 
canoes,  of  which  eleven  are  more  or  less  active,  portance  are  Manila  hemp  (abaca),  tobacco, 
The  most  famous  among  them,  and  perhaps  the  sugar,  coffee,  and  rice.  Hemp  is  produced  chiefly 
most  beautiful  volcanic  cone  in  the  world,  is  in  the  provinces  of  Luzon  south  of  Manila,  in 
Mayon,  or  the  volcano  of  Albay,  near  the  Bay  the  islands  of  Samar  and  Leyte,  and  on  a 
of  Legaspi,  in  Southeastern  Luzon.  Mayon  is  smaller  scale  in  the  other  islands  north  of  Min- 
8274  feet  in  height,  and  some  of  its  eruptions  danao,  and  on  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao.  The 
in  the  past  three  centuries  have  been  very  serious,  bast,  or  fibrous  outer  leaf,  yields  the  coarse, 
The  surrounding  country  has  been  well-nigh  strong  fibre  which  is  the  best  material  for  sail- 
buried  under  its  streams  of  lava,  and  its  clouds  cloth  and  cordage.  From  the  fibre  yielded  by 
of  volcanic  dust  have  been  carried  through  the  the  inner  stalks  are  woven  fabrics  that  are 
air  as  far  as  the  coast  of  China.  Another  re-  superior  in  softness  and  lightness.  These  fabrics 
markable  volcano  is  Taal,  which  is  an  island  in  are  seldom  exported,  but  the  bast,  of  which, 
the  middle  of  Lake  Bombon,  Luzon,  with  an  under  the  best  conditions,  3000  pounds  to  the 
area  of  220  square  miles,  built  up  from  the  hot-  acre  are  produced,  is  the  greatest  export  corn- 
torn  of  the  lake  by  the  outpourings  from  several  modity,  the  average  yearly  shipments  amounting 
craters.  The  arcnipelago  is  a  centre  of  seismic  to  nearly  100,000  long  tons.  Cotton  and  ramie 
as  well  as  volcanic  energy,  and  the  volcanic  oen-  fibre  are  also  produced  to  some  extent,  but  cotton 
tree  are  often  the  sources  of  the  severest  earth-  has  declined,  owing  to  the  increased  use  of  for- 
quakes.  Most  of  the  very  violent  shocks  from  eigm  textiles,  Tobacco  is  of  excellent  quality, 
which  Manila  has  suffered,  for  example,  have  though  it  does  not  equal  the  favorite  grades  of 
radiated  from  the  Taal  centre.  For  the  eighteen  the  Cuban  crop.  The  best  leaf  is  grown  on  the 
years  1880-97  there  was  an  average  of  53.4  wide  plain  of  the  Rio  Cagayan  (Isabela  and 
earthquake  days  in  the  year,  or  4.5  per  month.  Cagayan  provinces),  North  Luzon.    This  favored 

The  mineral  resources  are  supposed  to  be  very  tobacco  region  supplies  most  of  the  leaf  sent  to 
large,  but  their  extent  is  not  yet  known.  Better  foreign  lands  or  manufactured  in  Manila.  The 
transportation  facilities  and  more  capital  and  inferior,  though  good,  tobacco  grown  in  the  more 
labor  will  be  required  to  develop  these  sources  southern  islands  is  chiefly  consumed  at  home,  but 
of  wealth.  True  coal  has  not  been  found,  but.  the  leaf  of  North  Luzon  is  famous  throughout 
the  highly  carbonized  lignite  of  Tertiary  age  Southeastern  Asia  and  many  Western  countries, 
which  takes  its  place  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  Sugar-cane,  grown  in  all  the  islands,  is  of  great 
mineral  product.  It  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  fuel  importance,  and  though  it  is  cultivated  with  little 
for  steamers,  and  is  widely  distributed  over  the  intelligence,  and  raw  sugar  is  produced  by  the 
archipelago,  especially  in  Luzon,  Mindoro,  Mas-  crudest  methods,  its  value  for  export  is  second 
bate,  Panay,  Samar,  Cebu,  Negros,  and  Mindanao,  only  to  that  of  hemp.  The  coffee  of  Luzon  and 
At  present  it  is  mined  chiefly  in  Cebu,  where  as  Mindanao  is  of  excellent  quality,  comparing  fa- 
soon  as  the  transportation  shall  have  been  perfect-  vorably  with  Java,  but  the  crop  has  declined  on 
ed  the  output  is  expected  to  be  5000  tons  a  month,  account  of  insect  enemies.  Rice  is  grown  every - 
Gold  is  found  in  many  localities,  and  has  long  where,  and  is  the  great  food  staple  of  the  common 
been  mined  by  natives,  employing  very  rude  and  people.  It  was  formerly  exported  to  China,  but 
wasteful  methods.  Explorations  have  proved  for  years  the  supply  has  been  short  of  the  home 
that  the  alluvia]  deposits  in  many  parts  of  Luzon,  demand,  and  large  quantities  are  imported  from 
Mindanao,  and  other  islands  are  extensive,  and  Cochin-China.  Maize  thrives  throughout  the 
gold-bearing  quartz  is  found  among  the  moun-  archipelago  and  is  grown  especially  on  land  that 
tains  of  Northern  Luzon,  in  Mindanao,  and  else-  is  not  fitted  for  rice.    While  its  use  as  food  is 
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increasing,  many  natives  do  not  eat  it.  Among 
other  products  are  cocoanuts,  cocoa,  wheat, 
indigo,  sesame,  peanuts,  many  varieties  of 
vegetables,  and  spices  in  the  south.  Large 
quantities  of  copra,  the  dried  meat  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  are  prepared  for  export.  The  pastoral 
industries  are  extensive.  Some  of  the  islands,  as 
Masbate,  have  comparatively  little  tilled  ground 
and  depend  more  largely  upon  live  stock.  It  is  es- 
timated that  Masbate  has  10,000  carabaos,  55,000 
cattle,  and  5000  horses.  Cattle  of  a  small  humped 
variety  are  raised  for  beef  on  several  islands. 
Swine  and  fowls  are  found  in  every  native 
settlement.  The  Government  experimental  farm 
near  Manila  is  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  production  of  crops.  Experiments  with  alfalfa 
and  other  forage  plants  have  been  very  successful, 
and  most  of  the  vegetables  grown  in  the  United 
States,  excepting  melons  and  white  potatoes, 
yield  well.  The  Government  distributes  seeds 
and  is  giving  special  attention  to  coffee-growing. 
Very  little  land  is  owned  by  the  peasantry,  who 
rent  their  small  holdings,  paying  half  the  crop 
to  the  owners.  About  500,000  acres  of  the  best 
tillable  lands  are  owned  by  three  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  societies  which  do  not  encourage  thrifty 
farming;  it  is  likely  that  their  lands  will  be 
purchased  by  the  Government  and  sold  to  the 
tenants.  The  settlement  of  the  land  question  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  is  impossible  in 
most  cases  to  give  a  safe  title  to  lands. 

Manufactures.  The*  most  important  manu- 
factures are  the  products  of  the  tobacco  works. 
The  largest  tobacco  factory  in  Manila  has  over 
10,000  employees.  Most  of  the  natives  smoke 
home-made  cigars,  and  over  150,000,000  cigars 
are  annually  exported.  The  leaf  is  cured  and 
manufactured  by  means  of  modern  machinery, 
many  of  the  cigarette  machines  are  worked  by 
steam,  and  Manila  is  the  chief  centre  of  all 
tobacco  products.  Fabrics  of  Manila  hemp,  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  and  pifia  fibre  are  woven  on  hand 
looms;  and  bamboo,  rattan,  palm  leaves,  and 
other  material  are  used  with  intelligence  and 
skill  in  making  mats,  hats,  bags,  cigar  cases, 
and  a  large  variety  of  other  articles.  Rope,  soap, 
leather,  sugar,  and  some  other  commodities  are 
made  by  antiquated  and  imperfect  processes,  but 
much  skill  has  been  developed  in  erecting  the 
better  class  of  buildings,  and  in  making  furniture 
and  wood  carvings. 

Commerce.  Trade  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries have  grown  rapidly  since  law  and  order 
were  restored  throughout  most  of  the  islands 
about  the  beginning  of  1900,  as  the  following 
table,  giving  the  value  of  exports  and  imports, 
shows : 


The  trade  in  1901  with  the  other  countries  that 
are  most  important  in  Philippine  commerce  is 
indicated  in  this  table: 


United 
Kingdom 

Hong 
Kong 

British 
East  Indies 

Im  porta  from 

$6,966,146 
10,704,741 

$3,629,322 
6,067,647 

$2,820,797 

Exports  to 

1.314.084 

Spain 

France 

French 
East  Indies 

Imports  from 

$2,166,866 
1,666,400 

$1,684,233 
1,934,266 

$1,914,238 
1,483 

Exports  to 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Exports 

$19,761,068 
20,601,436 

$23,214,948 
30,279,406 

$29,000,000 

Imnorts 

33,842,166 

The  large  increase  in  the  trade  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States  is  shown  by 
the  following  table: 

1898 

1899 

Exports  to  the  United  States 

Imports  from  the  United  States... 

$3,829,008 
127,804 

$4,409,774 
404,171 

Exports  to  the  United 
States 

Imports  from  the 
United  States 


1900 


$5,971,208 
2,636,624 


1901 


$4,420,912 
4,014,180 


1902 


$6,612,700 
6,261.867 


The  exports  consist  very  largely  of  agricultural 
products.  Manila  hemp  and  sugar,  the  leading 
staples  of  the  islands,  are  the  principal  factors 
in  the  trade,  their  combined  value  usually 
amounting  to  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
export  valuation.  In  1900  the  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal exports  was:  Manila  hemp,  $13,290,400; 
sugar,  $2,397,144  (smaller  than  usual)  ;  copra 
and  cocoanuts,  $3,184,853  (unusually  large)  ; 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  $1,164,369;  leaf  tobacco, 
$1,033,900;  hides  and  skins,  $311,183.  The  ex- 
ports were  classified  as :  Products  of  agriculture, 
87  per  cent.;  manufactures,  7  per  cent.;  miscel- 
laneous, 6  per  cent. 

The  imports  are  chiefly  manufactured  articles, 
cotton  goods  usually  forming  one-third  to  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total,  and  foodstuffs.  Rice  is 
the  most  important  of  the  agricultural  imports. 
The  value  of  the  chief  imports  in  1900  was: 
Cotton  manufactures,  $8,727,777;  rice,  $4,365,- 
056;  iron  and  steel  articles,  $1,425,233;  wheat 
flour,  $475,236;  malt  liquors  and  cider,  $1,113,- 
684;  mineral  oils,  $374,717;  silk  manufactures, 
$385,984;  glass  and  glassware,  $395,620. 

Manila  hemp  is  almost  the  only  article  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the 
fibre  brought  to  this  country  in  1902  amounting 
to  $6,318,470. 

Great  Britain  leads  in  the  foreign  trade  with 
the  Philippines,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  large 
purchases  of  Manila  hemp  and  its  surpassing 
sales  of  cotton  cloth.  The  United  States  supplies 
more  foodstuffs,  excepting  rice,  which  comes  from 
Cochin-China,  than  any  other  country;  and  its 
sales  of  iron  manufactures  to  the  islands  in  1902 
amounted  to  $957,342.  In  the  same  year  the 
imported  foodstuffs  amounted  to  over  $14,000,- 
000,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  imports. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The 
three  leading  ports  of  the  islands  are  Manila, 
Cebu,  and  Iloilo.  The  situation  of  Manila  (q.v.) 
gives  it  superior  advantages  in  the  domestic  and 
foreign  trade  of  the  islands.  Vessels,  however, 
having  a  draught  of  more  than  sixteen  feet  are 
compelled  to  anchor  two  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  are  dependent  upon  lighterage  for  loading 
and  unloading  cargoes.  The  Government  intends 
to  dredge  an  inshore  harbor  and  protect  it  by 
breakwaters,  so  that  the  largest  vessels  may 
tie  up  at  the  docks.  Cebu  and  Iloilo  are  the  chief 
ports  of  the  islands  of  Oebu  and  Panay,  respec- 
tively, in  the  Visayan  or  great  central  group 
of  islands  between  Luzon  and  Mindanao.  There 
are  also  three  ports  of  secondary  importance: 
Aparri,  on  the  north  coast  of  Luzon,  a  large 
centre  of  tobacco  shipments;  Zamboanga,  the 
leading  port  of  Mindanao;  and  Jolo,  the  chief 
port  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  in  the  south.  Cus- 
tom houses  are  maintained  at  these  six  ports,  and 
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they  are  open  to  foreign  trade.  In  addition  to 
these  ports  there  are  a  large  number  of  local 
ports  whose  business  is  confined  to  the  coastwise 
trade.  Many  of  them  are  connected  directly  by 
small  steam  and  sailing  vessels  with  the  ports 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  As  the  islands 
lack  railroads  and  have  very  few  roads  of  any 
description,  they  are  dependent  upon  this  large 
coasting  trade  for  the  distribution  of  their 
domestic  commerce  or  for  the  dispatch  to  or 
receipt  from  foreign  countries  of  articles  in  the 
foreign  trade.  Thus  the  leading  ports  are  the 
forwarding  and  distributing  points  for  the  entire 
over-sea  commerce.  There  are,  for  example,  about 
thirty  local  ports  at  which  the  Manila  hemp 
crop  is  collected  for  shipment  to  Manila,  Iloilo, 
ana  Cebfi,  where  it  is  transferred  to  vessels  in 
the  foreign  trade.  The  freight  rates  on  these 
coasting  lines  are  high. 

All  the  porta  are  reached  from  the  interior  by 
small  rivers,  or  by  bad  cart  roads  or  footpaths. 
These  paths  and  trails  extend  from  the  ports  in 
all  directions,  but  are  very  inadequate,  and  com- 
merce is  hampered  by  the  poor  inland  communica- 


Banking.  There  are  three  general  banking 
corporations  in  the  islands.  The  Banco  Espafiol- 
Filipino,  at  Manila,  with  a  branch  at  Iloilo, 
monopolizes  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the 
Philippines,  amounting  to  2,407,560  pesos  (a 
peso  =  50  cents).  Its  capital  is  1,500,000  pesos. 
The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Cor- 
poration has  branches  at  Manila  and  Iloilo,  and 
the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China  at  Manila  and  Cebfi.  The  aggregate  liabili- 
ties of  all  these  establishments  on  December  31, 
1901,  was  53,415,809  pesos,  including  deposits  of 
35,012,127  pesos.  The  Savings  Bank  and  Pawn 
Shop  of  Manila,  capitalized  at  221,460  pesos,  had 
in  January,  1902,  deposits  amounting  to  755,829 
pesos  and  total  resources  of  1,096,597  pesos. 

Finance.  The  central  government  is  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  import  and  export  duties.  The 
provincial  and  municipal  governments  derive 
their  support  from  internal  taxes.  The  revenues 
and  expenditures  in  the  archipelago  from  the 
date  of  the  American  occupation,  August  20, 
1898,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1901, 
were  as  follows: 


• 

REVBXUSS 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Total 

Customs 

18,097,86* 

42,964 

340,378 

130,181 

•5.536,952 
104,282 
522,509 
861,195 

•9,032,600 
121,659 
932,484 
591,017 

•17.666,417 

Postal 

268,796 

1,695,872 

1,082,344 

Total 

$3,511,827 

•6,523,938 

•10,677,660 

•20,712,929 

EXPEKDITUBE8 

•29,177 

30,410 

3,837,810 

•184,686 

89,149 

4,994,545 

•280,815 

147.081 

6,835,975 

•444,678 

266,591 

13,668,331 

Total ...,.., ri. 

•3,897,897 

•5,318,879 

•6,768,831 

•14,879,600 

twos.  The  only  railroad  extends  from  Manila 
north  to  Dagupan,  on  Lingayen  Bay,  120  miles. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  islands  require  at  least 
1000  miles  of  railroad  as  a  factor  in  their  devel- 
opment. 

The  islands  are  fairly  well  supplied,  through 
the  three  leading  ports,  with  transportation  to 
foreign  lands.  They  have  direct  steam  com- 
munications with  all  the  leading  ports  of  South 
Asia,  Australia,  San  Francisco,  and  Barcelona, 
Spain.  A  large  amount  of  the  freight,  however, 
is  transhipped  at  Hong  Kong  and  other  Asian 
points,  where  it  meets  the  steamships  of  the 
regular  lines  in  the  European  and  American 
trade.  In  1901,  789  British,  German,  Chinese, 
and  other  foreign  vessels  entered  the  ports  of 
Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu.  Very  little  of  the  trade 
even  with  the  United  States  is  carried  in  vessels 
flying  the  American  flag.  In  1902  about  94  per  cent, 
of  American  sales  to  the  Philippines  and  99  per 
cent  of  American  purchases  were  carried  in  for- 
eign bottoms.  Since  August,  1898,  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army  has  laid  1327  miles 
of  cables  between  the  islands  and  5000  miles  of 
permanent  telegraph  lines,  so  that  most  parts,  of 
the  archipelago  have  now  the  means  of  rapid 
communication  with  one  another.  In  1903  direct 
electrical  communication  with  the  United  States 
was  opened  by  means  of  a  Pacific  cable  between 
the  east  coast  of  Luzon  and  San  Francisco  by 
way  of  Guam,  Midway  Island,  and  Honolulu. 
Manila  is  also  connected  by  cable  with  Hong 
Kong  and  the  European  system. 


One-half  of  the  internal  revenue  receipts  in 
each  province  is  turned  over  to  the  provincial 
treasury,  and  the  remaining  one-half  to  the 
municipalities  of  the  province.  A  poll  tax  of 
$1  Mexican  is  levied  upon  each  male  person 
between  eighteen  and  fifty-five  years  of  age,  one- 
half  being  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  town 
where  he  lives  and  the  remainder  into  the  provin- 
cial treasury.  The  municipal  council  may  license 
saloons  and  other  business  requiring  police  super- 
vision. An  ad  valorem  land  tax  is  collected  for 
the  benefit  of  the  provincial  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, the  provincial  board  levying  one-eighth 
of  1  per  cent,  on  the  assessable  land  for  roads 
and  bridges,  and  may  levy  two-eighths  more  for 
general  purposes.  The  municipal  council  is  re- 
quired to  levy  one-fourth  of  1  per  oant.  for 
schools,  and  may  levy  one-fourth  per  cent,  more 
for  general  purposes. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Money.  The  coinage 
in  use  comprises  the  Mexican  silver  dollar,  and 
silver  peso  and  fractional  currency  coined  at  the 
Manila  mint,  which  was  established  in  1902. 
A  large  amount  of  pesos  coined  at  the  Philadel- 

¥hia  mint  are  sent  to  the  Philippines  in  1903. 
he  Philippines  silver  coins  are  legal  tender  to 
the  amount  of  $10.  Two  pesos  are  exchanged 
for  $1  of  United  States  money,  and  a  ratio  of 
2  to  1  is  maintained  between  Mexican  dollars 
and  United  States  gold.  The  metrical  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  officially  in  use,  but  the 
Spanish  denominations  are  also  employed. 
Population.    A  census  of  the  Philippines  was 
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in  progress  when  the  insurrection  began  in  1806, 
and  the  American  authorities  found  returns  for 
over  two-fifths  of  the  population  stored  in 
Manila.  The  returns  were  made  the  basis  for 
the  estimate  of  the  population  in  the  twelfth 
census  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  given 
as  6,961,339.  A  later  Government  estimate  is 
6,975,073,  with  1137  towns,  the  population  being 
divided  among  the  island  groups  as  follows: 
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OBOUP8 


Luzon 

Marlnduque 

Mindanao 

Mindoro 

Palawan 

Sulu  Archipelag* 
Yteayan  Islands 
Unasaigned 

Total 


Area 

Popula- 
tion 

aq.  mites 

44,386 

8,727,488 

681 

48,000 

46,731 

495,659 

4.106 

106,300 

5,087 

62.350 

1,029 

23,680 

26,808 

3,497,908 

740 

24338 

137,853 

6,976,078 

Towns 


670 

6 

180 

19 

14 

14 

881 

8 

1.187 


With  the  exception  of  Manila,  the  capital, 
which  has  a  population  of  350,000,  there  are  no 
cities  in  the  archipelago  with  more  than  40,000 
inhabitants,  though  there  are  about  30  towns 
with  populations  between  20,000  and  40,000.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  Albay,  Batangas, 
Bauan,  Laoag,  Lipa,  and  Taal  in  Luzon,  Cebu 
in  the  Visayas,  and  Zamboanga  in  Mindanao. 

Education.  There  is  considerable  controversy 
as  to  the  exact  status  and  results  of  the  system 
of  education  in  operation  before  the  American 
occupation.  It  is  contended,  on  one  hand,  that 
the  provisions  for  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion were  largely  neglected,  the  tendency  being 
to  centre  efforts  upon  the  few  who  were  sent  to 
the  college  or  university.  It  is  accordingly  as- 
serted that  comparatively  few  persons  stood  out 
prominently  as  educated  Filipinos,  while  the 
great  mass  were  either  wholly  illiterate  or  could 
barely  read  and  write.  Other  authorities  main- 
tain that  the  Spanish  system,  considering  the 
conditions  which  existed,  achieved  fair  results. 
The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  states  that  "the  public  elementary 
school  system  required  by  the  Spanish  law,  what- 
ever its  defects,  was  widely  diffused  over  the 
archipelago  when  the  Americans  arrived."  In 
some  places  the  average  of  those  who  could 
read  and  write  was  high,  in  others  low — a  di- 
versity due  to  local  conditions.  Higher  edu- 
cation was  well  provided  for,  and  presented 
many  admirable  features.  Since  September 
1,  1900,  the  civil  administration  has  put  in 
force  an  educational  bill  designed  to  provide 
wider  instruction  for  the  masses  as  well  as  the 
more  prosperous  class.  The  archipelago  has  been 
divided  into  seventeen  educational  divisions,  with 
an  American  superintendent  over  each  division. 
Up  to  1903  about  1000  American  teachers  had 
been  distributed  for  primary  work  in  the  towns; 
200  American  teachers  for  secondary  work  were 
also  assigned  to  duty;  200  soldier-teachers 
were  detailed  from  their  regiments;  and 
3400  Filipino  teachers  were  also  appointed. 
Instruction  in  the  English  language  was 
provided  in  1500  schools,  in  which  more 
than  200,000  children  were  enrolled.  Night 
schools  were  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  archi- 
pelago, with  an  enrollment  of  about  25,000  pupils. 
Grammar  and  high  schools  are  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. Permanent  normal  schools  and  vacation 
normal  courses  for  the  training  of  Filipino  teach- 


ers were  organized.  In  1903  plans  were  under 
discussion  for  increasing  the  number  of  trade 
schools  and  establishing  schools  of  painting, 
sculpture,  drawing,  and  music,  and  also  a  uni- 
versity at  Manila.  The  aim  of  the  common 
schools  is  in  part  to  fit  the  Filipinos  for  practi- 
cal work  and  to  make  a  feature  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  training. 

Religion.  Under  the  treaty  of  peace  of  De- 
cember 10,  1898,  religious  freedom  is  guaranteed 
to  all.  The  people  of  the  islands  are  largely 
Roman  Catholic,  though  there  are  moon-worship- 
ers, Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  etc.  The  Moros, 
living  in  the  south,  and  the  pagan  wild  tribes 
of  the  mountains,  are  the  leading  non-Christian 
classes.  As  shown  by  the  Church  registry  in 
1898,  6,559,998  Roman  Catholics  were  distrib- 
uted among  746  regular  parishes,  105  mission 
parishes,  and  116  missions.  Most  of  the  parishes 
are  administered  by  Spanish  friars  of  the  Do- 
minican, Franciscan,  and  Augustinian  Orders,  as- 
sisted by  many  native  priests  in  the  small  par- 
ishes and  missions,  though  since  the  American 
occupation  several  priests  from  the  United  States 
have  been  appointed  to  bishoprics.  Controversy 
exists  here  also  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
native  population  toward  the  friars.  Some  as- 
sert that  they  are  obnoxious  to  a  large  part  of 
the  people,  owing  to  the  onerous  contributions 
they  are  said  to  have  levied  for  the  support  of 
the  Church,  and  the  large  areas  of  til  lame  land 

they  acquired,  much  of  it,  it  is  asserted,  by  dis- 
possessing the  owners  on  the  pretext  of  exacting 
the  Church's  dues.  The  apologists  of  the  friars, 
on  the  other  hand,  vigorously  assert  that  their 
unpopularity  is  only  with  a  faction  of  the 
natives,  and  springs  largely  from  political  mo- 
tives. They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
counter-movement  of  popular  origin  and  consider- 
able proportions  has  taken  place  in  favor  of  the 
friars.  When  Spanish  sovereignty  ceased,  many 
members  of  the  Orders  retired  to  Spain,  and 
the  policy  of  acquiring  their  lands  and  delegating 
their  lands  to  other  officials  of  the  Church  has 
been  advocated  in  reports  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission. 

Government.  For  a  time  after  the  transfer 
of  the  Philippines  to  American  control,  the 
islands  were  held  under  military  government  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  January,  1899,  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  President  to  investigate 
conditions  in  the  Philippines.  (See  below  under 
History.)  In  February,  1900,  the  provisional 
government  of  the  islands  was  intrusted  to  a 
new  board  of  civil  commissioners,  five  in  num- 
ber, at  the  head  of  which  was  Judge  William  H. 
Taft  of  Ohio.  The  other  members  were  D.  C. 
Worcester,  Luke  E.  Wright,  Henry  C.  Ide,  and 
Bernard  Moses.  The  commission  reorganized 
the  local  civil  governments  and  in  January,  1901, 
established  a  municipal  code  for  the  government 
of  cities  other  than  Manila  and  tribal  settle- 
ments. An  electoral  system  making  the  qualifica- 
tions for  suffrage  the  ownership  of  property,  pay- 
ment of  certain  taxes,  or  a  knowledge  of  English 
or  Spanish  was  also  created.  A  constitution  for 
the  government  of  the  provinces  enacted  by  the 
commission  provided  that  their  officials  should 
be  a  governor  elected  by  the  municipalities  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  commission,  and  a 
secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  commissioner  of  public 
works,  and  a  public  prosecutor,  all  appointed  by 
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the  commission.     From  time  to  time  the  com-  may  appropriate  sums  equal  to  the  amount  last 

mismtn  instituted  eivil  governments  in  the  local-  appropriated. 

itks  as  circumstances   required,  until   in    1903  The  Supreme  Court,  the  Courts  of  First  In- 
more  than  700  localities  had  local  governments  stance,  and  the  Municipal  Courts  as  established 
suited  to  their  conditions.     In  June,  1901,  the  by  order  of  the  Philippine  Commission  June  11, 
civil  and  military  administration  of  the  islands  1901,  are  continued.  The  United  States  Supreme 
were  separated  by  the  appointment  of  Judge  Taft  Court  is  given  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all 
at  civil  governor,  thereby  relieving  the  military  judgments  of  the  Philippine  Supreme  Court  in 
governor  of  his  civil  duties  in  the  pacified  prov-  eases  involving  more  than  $25,000,  or  whenever 
inces.     Shortly  thereafter  the  commission  was  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  or  any  right  or  title 
increased  from  6  to  8  by  the  addition  of  three  claimed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
natives  and  was  reorganised  so  as  to  place  each  is  drawn  in  question.    The  Governor,  Vice-Gover- 
member  at  the  head  of  an  administrative  depart-  nor,    members    of    the    Philippine    Commission, 
ment.    By  an  act  of  the  commission  dated  June  heads  of  executive  departments,  and  the  justices 
11, 1901,  the  judicial  system  was  reorganized.    A  0f  tne  Insular  Supreme  Court  are  to  be  appoint- 
Supreme  Court  was  created  to  consist  of  seven  ed  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
justices,  four  American  and  three  native;  aiid  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.    Congress 
sixteen  Courts   of   First   Instance,   over   which  reserves  the  power  to  annul  all  laws  passed  by 
natives  presided,  were  established.     A  consider-  the  Philippine  Legislature,  and  the  Philippine 
able  portion   of   the    minor   criminal   jurisdic-  Commission  is  directed  to  make  annual  reports  of 
tion  was  transferred  to  justices  of  the  peace.    A  au  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  Secretary  of 
new  code  of  civil  procedure,  authorizing  the  use  War.    The  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  instituted 
of  either  English  or  Spanish  in  judicial  proceed-  by  the  War  Department  is  continued  as  the  Bu- 
ings,  went  into  effect  September  1,  1901.    The  reau  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  to  this  bureau  are 
city  of  Manila,  the  capital,   is  governed  by  a  committed  all  matters  pertaining  to  civil  govern- 
board  of  three  commissioners  somewhat  after  the  ment  in  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
manner  in  which  the  city  of  Washington  is  gov-  States  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  De- 
emed.    In  addition  to  the  above  measures  the  partment.    By  a  proclamation  of  July  4,  1902,  the 
present    constitution    of    government    for    the  President   of   the   United    States    declared    the 
Philippines  consists  of  the  order  of  April  7,  1900,  Philippine   insurrection   at   an   end   everywhere 
creating  the  Philippine  Commission  and  defining  except  in  the  Moro  territory  and  abolished  the 
its  powers;  that  of  June  21,  1901,  creating  the  0ffiee  0I  military  governor,  his  authority  in  civil 
offices  of  Governor  and  Viee-Governor ;  an  act  of  matters  being  superseded  by  that  of  the  Philip- 
the  Philippine  Commission  of  September  6,  1901,  pme  Commission. 

organizing  the  departments  of  the  interior,  of  Ethnology  and  Customs.  The  inhabitants  are 

commerce  and  police,  of  nuance  and  justice  and  unequally  divided  between  blacks,  browns,  yel- 

of  public  instruction;  and  the  important  act  of  low^  anJ  whites   ^  ibBTe  ia  also  a  glight  Jep_ 

£%£•.,  W  fOT  A^P^ITJS^^  resentation  of  reds.  The  blacks  comprise  native 

the  Philippine*  which  continued  the  government  tribeg>  with  descendants  of  African  negroes  and 

esUbhshed  under  the  above-mentioned  orders  papuails  introduced  by  Spaniards.  The  native 
and  acts.  blacks  are  of  Negrito  type,  commonly  called  Aeta, 
The  act  of  July  1,  1902,  defined  the  citizenship  from  a  principal  tribe;  they  are  dwarfish  in  stat- 
of  the  Philippines  as  including  all  the  inhabitants  ure>  and  dwell  in  remote  parts  of  the  archipelago, 
of  the  islands  who  were  citizens  of  Spain  at  the  They  are  usually  regarded  as  the  aborigines,  and 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  a8  remnants  of  a  pigmy  race ;  some  students  con- 
February  6,  1899,  and  declared  that  as  such  they  sider  them  degraded  Papuans.  There  are  only 
should  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  twenty  thousand  of  them.  The  brown  race,  either 

!LUt^-  *  ^  SJ11*!???.  of  tbe  biU  A?f  "^  °i  P^e  or  mixed,  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  the 
the  Federal  Constitution  except  the  rurht  of  portion.  A  fraction  are  related  to  the  Poly- 
maintauung  a  militia  and  the  right  of  trial  bv  ne8ian8 ;  yet  the  distinctness  of  this  type  is  prob- 
jury,  was  extended  to  the  Philippines.  The  act  di-  lematical,  and  the  ethnologist  finds  his  surest 
rected  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  have  identities  in  the  vast  numbers  of  Malay  peoples 
t  census  of  the  islands  taken,  and  within  two  in  the  i8iands.  The  first  immigrants  were  uncul- 
years  thereafter,  if  peace  prevailed  m  the  islands,  tured  savages,  whose  descendants  are  now  repre- 
s  legislative  assembly  should  be  called  into  exist-  sented  in  the  interior  and  the  outskirts  of  the 
enee.  This  body  is  to  consist  of  two  chambers,  islands  by  living  tribes.  These  were  followed  by  in- 
the  Philippine  Commission  constituting  the  upper  cursions  in  historic  times  of  Malay  peoples  having 
one,  while  the  Lower  House  is  to  consist  of  from  alphabets  and  a  primitive  culture.  About  b.c.  200 
fifty  to  one  hundred  popularly  elected  delegates  came  the  ancestors  of  many  head-hunting  tribes, 
spportioned  among  the  provinces  on  the  basis  of  The  immigration  of  the  Tagal,  Visaya,  Vicol,  Ilo- 
poiralation,  except  that  each  province  shall  be  cano,  and  other  industrial  tribes  is  assigned  to 
entitled  to  at  least  one  member.  Persons  qualified  A.D.  100-500.  Third  and  last  came  the  Islamitic 
to  vote  for  delegates  include  those  who  have  held  or  Moro  invasion,  occurring  in  the  fourteenth 
office  under  the  Spanish  regime  or  who  own  prop-  and  fifteenth  centuries  of  our  era,  and  brought 
erty  of  the  value  of  $250  or  pay  taxes  amounting  to  an  end  by  Spanish  conquest  in  the  sixteenth 
to  $15  or  over,  or  who  speak,  read,  and  write  century.  At  present  the  brown  Malay  is  mixing 
Spanish  or  English.  Two  resident  commissioners  with  white  and  yellow  peoples.  The  yellow  or 
to  the  United  States  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Mongoloid  type  exists  in  the  Philippines  partly 
legislature,  and  both  commissioners  and  delegates  as  pure-blooded  Chinese,  Japanese,  Siamese,  and 
are  to  be  chosen  biennially.  The  Legislature  is  Cambodians,  but  principally  in  mixtures  of  vari- 
to  hold  annua]  sessions;  but  if  at  any  session  the  ous  sorts.  The  Chinese  held  sway  in  Luzon  for 
Legislature  refuses  to  vote  the  necessary  supplies  centuries,  and  after  their  rule  was  thrown  off 
for  the  support  of  the  Government,  the  executive  trade  continued  between  them  and  the  natives. 
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It  is  improbable  that  these  immigrations  and  wrought  on  looms,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which 

Mendings  were  numerous  prior  to  the  founding  processes  are  Malayan  and  which  came  through 

of  Manila    (1571)    and  the  coming  of  Mexican  Hispano-Mexican  influences.    The  more  advanced 

and  Peruvian  silver  in  trade.     So  vigorous  was  tribes  rear  a  variety  of  small  horse  that  is  tough 

the  Chinese  invasion  afterwards  that  it  threatened  and  serviceable;  but  the  chief  domestic  animal  is 

to  overthrow  the  Spanish  rule,  while  it  resulted  the  carabao  or  water  buffalo,  which  is  largely 

in  the  creation  of  a  large  mestizo  population.  The  used  for  turning  water  wheels  for  irrigation  and 

red  or  American  race  found  its  way  into  the  as  a  draught-animal  for  plowing  or  hauling.    Na- 

islands  on  the  Spanish  ships  sailing  annually  tive  transportation  was  originally  by  means  of 

between  Acapulco  and  Manila  in  the  sixteenth,  the  buffalo,  and  rude  water  craft.    Even  before 

seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.    It  was  not  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Chinese  and  the 

so  much  a  migration  of  peoples  as  of  arts.    There  Japanese  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Manila 

are  evidences  of  small  settlements  of  Mexican  and  introduced  their  vehicles  and  money.    Dur- 

Indians  in  and  about  Luzon,  and  the  civilized  ing  the  250  years  of  Spanish  domination  the 

portions   of  the   archipelago   were  enriched  by  'groaning  cart'  and  old-style  water  craft  partly 

maize,  pineapples,  tobacco,  cacti,  agaves,  and  the  took  the  place  of  native  devices, 

varied   industries   associated  with   them.     The  The  Negrito  weapons  of  war  and  the  chase  are 

white  race,  in  all  its  important  elements,  Ham-  the  bow  with  string  of  bamboo,  and  arrows  with 

itic,    Semitic,    and    Aryan,    was    permanently  heads  of  wood  or  of  iron  procured  in  trade.    The 

mingled  with  the  brown  during  the  250  years  of  brown   peoples   have   inherited   from   their   an- 

Spanish  domination.    In  Northern  Luzon  and  in  cestors  edged  weapons  set  on  a  hilt  or  a  shaft, 

the  mountainous  and  central  portions  of  other  They  carry  also  wooden  shields,  decorated  with 

islands  the  native  blood  has  not  been  changed,  patterns  cut  in  and  rubbed  with  lime  wash  or 

but  elsewhere  the  term  'pure-blood'  has  little  mud.     Firearms   of  many   patterns  are  to   be 

meaning.    This  blending  has  been  most  rapid  in  found.    Fortification  of  the  village  is  effected  by 

the  Tagal,  Vicol,  and  Visaya  tribes,  which  con-  path  splinters  and  spiked  pitfalls, 

stitute  the  largest  fraction  of  the  population.  Fine  art  among  the  Filipinos  had  no  separate 

The  Negritos  are  small  in  stature,  with  closely  existence,  but  the  possession  of  a  strong  artistic 

curled  hair,  yellow  sclerotic  coat,  and  white  teeth,  sense  is  revealed  by  the  taste  displayed  in  their 

which  they  file.    They  are  among  the  shortest  of  industries.    Even  the  Negritos  are  not  devoid  of 

mankind,  the  average  stature  being  1.47  meters  it.     The  dress  of  men  and  women;  the  metal 

(58  inches).    Their  cranial  capacity  is  1100  to  working  of  the  men,  especially  on  their  weapons; 

1200  cubic  centimeters,  and  their  cranial  index  the  exquisite   textile  work  of   the   women— all 

85.    The  Malay  or  brown  Filipinos  are  of  dark  show  artistic  instinct.     Under  the  influence  of 

chocolate   color   and   average    1.50   meters    (59  Spanish   teaching  and  the   inspiration   of   Eu- 

inches)   in  stature.     Some  are  meagre  in  body,  ropean  and  Christian  motifs,  some  of  the  native 

but  most  of  them  are  sturdy.  Filipinos  have  attained  distinction  in  painting 

Culture  among  the  Filipinos  extends  from  the  and  literature, 
low  savagery  of  the  Negrito  tribes  to  a  form  of  The  principal  tribes  and  languages  are:  Abaca, 
civilization  fairly  comparable  with  that  of  the  Abra-Igorrote,  Abulone,  Adang,  Aeta,  Agutaino, 
countries  on  the  continent  adjacent.  The  indus-  Altaban,  Apayao,  Aripa,  Ata,  Bagobo,  Baluga, 
trial  life  of  the  Filipinos  is  partly  agricultural  Bangot,  Barangan,  Batak,  Batane,  Bicol,  or  Vicol, 
and  mechanical,  partly  maritime.  The  outrigger  Bilane  or  Vilane,  Bisaya  or  Visaya,  Bouayanan, 
canoe  is  in  evidence  about  all  the  islands.  Cloth-  Buhuano,  Bulalacauno,  Bukidno,  Bukil,  Buquit- 
ing  is  little  needed  as  a  defense  against  cold,  but  non,  Cagayan,  Calangan,  Calamian,  Calaua,  Ca- 
the  need  of  protection  from  the  sun's  rays  and  linga,  Caraga,  Carolano,  Catalangan,  Catuban- 
the  rain  has  quickened  inventive  faculty  in  devis-  gan,  Cimarron,  Coyuvo,  Culaman,  Dadayag,  Du- 
ing  a  style  of  headgear  which  combines  the  func-  langan,  Dumagate,  Durugmun,  Eta,  Gaddane, 
tions  of  hat  and  umbrella,  varying  from  island  to  Gamungan,  Guianga,  Guimbahano,  Guinaane,  Ha- 
island,  with  a  rain  cloak,  also  varying  in  form  laya,  Hiliguayna,  Hilloona,  Ibalone,  Ibanag,  Inl- 
and material.  The  dwellings  are  made  of  bam-  lao,  Ifugao,  Igorrote,  Ilamut,  llanos,  Ilocanos, 
boo,  rattan,  and  palm  leaves.  The  original  fire-  Ilongote,  Iraya,  Isinay,  Ita,  Itaa,  Italone,  Itanega, 
making  device  was  the  fire-saw,  consisting  of  a  Itetapane,  Kiangane,  Lutanga,  Lutayo,  Magum- 
section  of  bamboo  stem,  notched  and  laid  on  danao,  Malauec,  Malanao,  Mamanua,  Mandaya, 
the  ground  and  rubbed  crosswise  by  another  piece  Manguanga,  Manguiane,  Manobo,  Mayoyao,  Moro, 
in  shape  like  a  knife;  the  bamboo  fire  syringe  is  Mundo,  Nabayugan,  Negrito,  Palauan,  Pampan- 
also  common.  g°»    Pangasinan,    Quiangan,    Samale,    Sameaca, 

Industrially  the  Filipinos  are  in  the  Iron  Age.  Sangley,  Sanguile,  Silipan,  Subano,  Tagabaloye, 

They  have  little  machinery.    All  their  tools  are  of  Tagabawa,  Tagabelie,  Tagacaolo,  Tagala,  Tagba- 

the  rudest  sort,  and  are  either  Malay  or  Spanish,  nua,  Tandolano,  Tinguian,  Tinitian,  Tino,  Tiru- 

Many  of  them,  especially  the  Moro  tribes,  work  ray,  Vico  (Bicol),  Vilane,  Visaya  (Bisaya),  Zam- 

cleverly  in  metals,  but  do  little  at  mining  or  re-  bale.     Some  of  these  names  are  also  applied  to 

duction  of  ores.    Their  most  elaborate  work  is  localities,  in  which  case  the  people  may  be  called 

done  on  the  blades  of  edged  weapons.    Pottery  is  after  the  Place»  which  is  rare,  or  they  may  have 

made  by  the  brown  peoples  for  domestic  pur-  given  designation  to  the  place,  which  is  common, 

poses ;  working  in  hard  woods  is  a  fine  art,  and  The  tribes  and  languages  are  defined  in  their 

in  textiles  the  Filipinos  excel.     They  split  the  several  places, 

bamboo  and  rattan  into  delicate  filaments  for  history. 

hats  and  screens;  make  thread,  twine,  and  rope  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Demarca- 

of  the  native  hemp ;  ornament  their  clothing  and  tion  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  of  May  4,  1493, 

furniture  with  delicate  vines  and  grasses;  and  the  Spaniards  were  to  make  discoveries  and  to 

weave  the  finest  of  cloth  from  the  fibre  of  the  establish  colonies  beyond  a  meridian  line  in  the 

pineapple.    These  fabrics  are  plaited  by  hand  or  Atlantic  100  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  (later  by 
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the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas,  June  7,  1494,  370  were  commonly  known  as  the  Western  Islands 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands),  while  (Islas  del  Ponieute),  and  until  December  31, 
the  Portuguese  were  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  1844,  they  were  reckoned,  so  far  as  the  calendar 
field  of  discovery  east  of  that  line.  In  the  race  for  was  concerned,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Ma- 
the  control  of  the  spice  trade  of  the  East  Indies  nila  time  being  about  sixteen  hours  slower  than 
the  Portuguese  came  off  victorious,  for  they  Madrid  time.  The  Portuguese  protested  against 
reached  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands  the  year  this  invasion  of  their  East  Indian  realm,  but  the 
before  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  re-  conquest  of  Portugal  by  Spain  in  1580  settled  the 
vealing  that  the  Spaniards  had  found,  not  the  question  before  there  had  been  any  serious  colli- 
Indies,  but  a  great  barrier  continent  that  blocked  sion.  More  formidable  than  the  hostility  of  Por- 
the  way  thither.  tugal  or  the  resistance  of  the  natives  were  the 
The  Moluccas  lay  so  far  to  the  east  of  India  incursions  of  Chinese  pirates  and  later  the  attacks 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  if  the  demarcation  by  the  Dutch,  who  during  their  great  contest  with 
line  were  extended  round  the  earth  they  would  be  Spain  made  their  way  to  the  Indian  seas  and  took 
found  to  be  in  the  Spanish  half  of  the  globe.  It  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands. 
was  to  demonstrate  this  hypothesis  and  carry  to  The  dominating  impulse  in  this  remote  exten- 
completion  the  great  design  of  Columbus  to  find  sion  of  Spanish  power  had  been  religious  rather 
a  western  route  to  the  Spice  Islands  that  Magel-  than  commercial?  The  new  conquest  was  to  be 
Ian  undertook  his  voyage  around  America  and  an  outpost  of  Christianity  facing  the  great 
across  the  Pacific.  In  March,  1521,  he  discov-  Asiatic  heathen  world.  From  it  as  a  base  the 
ered  a  group  of  islands  which  he  named  after  missionaries  could  prosecute  their  labors  effec- 
Saint  Lazarus,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  tively  in  China  and  Japan.  Religious  purposes 
early  in  his  stay  among  them.  A  few  weeks  later  and  interests  continued  to  dominate  the  life  of 
the  heroic  navigator  lost  his  life  in  a  skirmish  the  islands  for  over  three  centuries.  They  never 
with  the  natives.  That  he  had  achieved  his  pro-  were  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  a  Spanish 
ject  and  proved  that  the  Spice  Islands  lay  within  colony,  but  a  great  mission  like  the  more  famil- 
the  Spanish  half  of  the  world  was  accepted  by  iar  Jesuit  missions  in  Paraguay  and  California. 
King  Charles  of  Spain,  but  the  impossibility  of  It  is  as  a  mission  that  the  history  of  Spanish 
accurately  determining  longitude  in  those  days,  rule  should  be  studied  and  its  results  estimated, 
the  difficulties  of  the  voyage  through  the  Straits  To  convert  the  natives,  to  collect  them  in  villages 
of  Magellan  and  across  the  Pacific,  and  financial  where  they  would  live  under  the  oversight  of  the 
necessities  led  him  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  pastor  with  the  faithful  obedience  of  the  flock  to 
sail  or  trade  west  of  a  new  demarcation  line,  in  the  shepherd  and  prepare  themselves  for  salva- 
the  Antipodes,  297  leagues  east  of  the  Moluccas,  tion,  was  the  simple  ideai  of  the  mission.  That 
(Treaty  of  Saragossa,  1529.)  This  really  sur-  it  was  in  a  large  measure  achieved  is  the  very 
rendered  all  rights  to  the  newly  discovered  Isl-  general  testimony  of  fairly  dispassionate  observ- 
ands  of  Saint  Lazarus,  which  were  slightly  to  the  ers.  The  Christian  population  steadily  increased, 
west  of  the  Moluccas.  Hie  conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  requirements  of  religion,  while  rigorously 
and  the  establishment  there  of  the  prosperous  enforced,  were  not  more  burdensome  than  in 
Vieeroyalty  of  New  Spain  removed  the  difficul-  Europe.  There  was  little  real  oppression  and 
ties  presented  by  the  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  hardly  any  exploitation  of  the  people.  Planta- 
Magellan,  and,  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  tion  slavery,  the  dark  page  in  West  Indian 
of  the  treaty,  an  expedition  was  dispatched  to  the  colonization,  never  existed.  Schools  were  pro- 
islands  in  1542  under  the  command  of  Villalobos.  vided  in  the  pueblos  and  in  the  larger  towns 
This  expedition  had  no  permanent  result  beyond  hospitals  and  colleges ;  the  native  languages  were 
giving  to  the  group  the  name  of  'Islas  Felipinas/  given  literary  form,  grammars  and  dictionaries 
in  honor  of  the  Prince,  later  King  Philip  II.  The  were  compiled  and  translations  made  of  the 
permanent  conquest  of  the  islands  was  achieved  simpler  literature  of  the  devotional  life.  The 
under  Legaspi  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  fitted  Christian  population  of  the  islands  formed  a 
out  in  Mexico.  Legaspi  arrived  at  Cebu  in  unique  community,  the  only  large  body  of  Asiat- 
April,  1565.  It  was  three  years  before  his  first  ics  permanently  converted  to  Christianity  in 
reinforcements  came,  and  five  years  before  the  modern  times.  In  its  general  framework  the  ad- 
conquest  of  Luzon  was  undertaken.  In  June,  ministration  of  the  islands  as  a  Spanish  de- 
1571,  the  city  of  Manila  was  founded,  and  this  pendency  was  modeled  on  the  system  introduced 
became  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  power.  Within  into  America,  which  in  tup  was  an  adaptation  of 
the  next  year  great  progress  was  made  and  at  the  that  existing  in  the  provinces  of  Spain.  At  the 
time  of  Legaspi's  death  in  August,  1572,  the  head  was  the  Governor  with  viceregal  powers, 
Spanish  authority  was  securely  planted  in  the  having  by  his  side  the  Audiencia  or  Supreme 
islands  and  the  conversion  of  the  natives  consid-  Court.  This  body  served  not  only  as  the  highest 
erably  advanced.  Legaspi's  force  was  small  and  court  of  appeal,  but  also  as  a  check  upon  the 
the  conquest  was  accompanied  by  relatively  little'  arbitrary  authority  of  the  Governor.  Another 
bloodshed.  The  lack  of  social  and  political  co-  important  restraint  unon  that  official  was  the 
hesion  among  the  natives,  the  weakness  of  their  reaidencia,  or  obligation  to  stand  ready  to 
religious  beliefs,  and  the  rivalries  and  hostility  of  answer  all  charges  of  misbehavior  which  should 
the  local  chieftains  opened  the  way  for  a  patient  be  preferred  during  a  period  of  six  months,  after 
and  tactful  prosecution  of  the  policy  of  divide  the  termination  of  his  tenure  of  office.  The 
and  rule;  one  chief  after  another  was  won  over  heads  of  the  provincial  administration  were  the 
to  the  Spaniards,  the  picturesque  ceremonials  Alcaldes  Mayores,  whose  functions  Were  both 
of  the  Church  appealed  to  the  artistic  sense  of  executive  and  judicial.  In  his  judicial  duties 
the  people,  and  the  simple  clan-like  social  organi-  the  Alcalde  Mayor  was  assisted  by  an  assessor 
zation  was  skillfully  utilized  by  the  Spaniards  as  and  a  notary.  The  administrative  division  below 
the  basis  of  their  rule.  Lying  on  the  extreme  the  province  was  the  pueblo  or  village,  which 
verge  of  the  vast  empire  of  Spain,  the  islands  was  ruled  by  the  Petty  Governor,  who  was  origi- 
Tol»  XIV.— 8. 
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nally  elected  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the  mar-  trade  between  Spain  and  the  islands  (1785). 
ried  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo,  but  in  later  years  Three  years  earlier  the  enterprising  Governor- 
was  chosen  by  a  small  body  of  thirteen  electors.  General  Basco  y  Vargas,  to  make  the  colony  self- 
Within  the  pueblos  the  population  was  subdivided  supporting,  introduced  the  Government  tobacco 
into  little  clan-like  groups  of  forty  or  fifty  fami-  monopoly  (1782),  by  which  lands  suitable  for 
lies  called  barangays,  a  survival  of  the  earlier  growing  tobacco  were  arbitrarily  pressed  into 
native  organization,  each  under  a  barangay  head-  that  service  and  the  cultivators  compelled  by 
man  (cabeza  de  barangay).  Each  family  was  forced  labor  to  produce  stipulated  amounts  to  be 
assessed  a  tribute  of  10  reals,  about  $1.25,  and  sold  to  the  Government  at  fixed  prices.  This 
the  headmen  were  responsible  for  its  collection,  system  of  compulsory  labor  was  practically  the 
The  petty  governors  and  headmen  of  barangays  first  attempt  really  to  exploit  the  resources  of 
were  Filipinos ;  the  higher  administrative  officers  the  islands,  and  during  the  following  century  was 
were  Spaniards.  The  inhabitants  of  these  pu-  fruitful  in  abuses  and  of  the  seeds  of  revolt.  It 
eblos  were  all  natives.  No  Spaniards  were  al-  was  abolished  in  1882.  In  this  connection  should 
lowed  to  live  in  these  mission  villages  except  the  be  mentioned  the  polos  y  aervicios,  forty  days' 
friars,  who  exercised  there  the  firm  but  ordinarily  required  labor  on  the  roads,  bridges,  public  build- 
gentle  sway  of  the  parent  or  schoolmaster.  In  ings,  etc.,  which  was  exacted  of  the  natives  in 
the  few  Spanish  towns  there  existed  the  ordinary  addition  to  their  tribute.  These  requirements 
municipal  organizations  that  prevailed  in  Span-  for  public  service  could  be  canceled  for  from  one 
ish  America.  There  was  the  town  corporation  to  three  dollars.  The  official  class  men  were  ex- 
'el  Cabildo'  (chapter),  consisting  of  two  alcaldes  empt  from  this  burden. 

( justices ) ,  eight  regidores  ( aldermen ) ,  a  regis-  The  Mexican  Revolution  severed  the  ancient  con- 
trar,  and  a  constable.  The  members  of  the  Ca-  nection  of  New  Spain  with  the  'Western  Islands/ 
bildo  held  office  permanently.  Membership  could  and  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812,  which  em- 
be  bought  and  sold  or  inherited.  bodied  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
At  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  administration  and  which  put  all  parts  of  the  Spanish  Empire 
stood  the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  the  Bishops  of  on  an  equality  and  admitted  the  Philippines  to 
Cebu,  Segovia,  and  Cficeres,  and  the  Provincials  representation  in  the  Cortes,  led  the  natives  to 
of  the  four  great  Orders  of  friars  (the  Domini-  believe  that  now  they  would  be  exempt  from  trib- 
cans,  Augustinians,  Franciscans,  and  barefooted  ute  and  polos  y  servicioa.  Consequently,  when  the 
Franciscans),  and  of  the  Jesuits.  The  members  news  came  that  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814  had 
of  these  Orders  (the  regular  clergy)  greatly  pre-  abolished  the  Constitution  of  1812,  the  Ilocanos 
ponderated  in  numbers  and  influence  over  the  r08e  *n  rebellion.  Henceforward  the  agitations 
secular  clergy,  who  were  mostly  natives.  °*  home  politics  and  the  example  of  the  Spanish- 
The  economic  development  of  the  islands  was  American  States  steadily  undermined  the  old- 
rendered  impossible  by  the  manufacturers  in  time  stability  of  conditions  in  the  Philippines. 
Spain,  who  demanded  protection  against  Asiatic  Tne  mission  system  could  not  be  maintained  in 
competition  in  the  markets  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  its  integrity.  The  number  of  Spaniards  in  the 
and  secured  the  restriction  of  the  imports  from  islands  increased,  the  spirit  of  colonial  exploita- 
the  Philippines  to  the  cargo  of  an  annual  ship.  tion  grew,  the  monastic  Orders  which  com- 
Under  this  handicap  the  islands  never  were  a  bined  the  functions  of  landlords  and  spiritual 
self-supporting,  much  less  an  income-yielding,  de-  guides  were  more  and  more  pervaded  with  the 
pendency.  They  were  always  a  burden  upon  the  mercantile  spirit.  Nor  did  their  predominant 
treasury  of  New  Spain.  Their  principal  trade  influence  in  the  government  of  the  islands  at  all 
was  with  China  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  diminish  in  an  age  progressively  hostile  to  cleri- 
Chinese.  The  vast  majority  of  the  pueblos  were  cal  control.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Bimple  self-supporting  communities  of  farmers  brought  the  Philippines  relatively  near  to  Europe 
and  small  artisans.  and  more  than  ever  exposed  them  to  the  con- 
Secluded  from  the  outside  world,  the  domestic  tending  forces  of  modern  thought.  Promising 
history  of  the  Philippines  is  distinctively  pa-  y°unS  Filipinos  completed  their  education  in 
rochial  in  its  character.  There  is  little  progres-  Europe.  By  a  few  weeks'  voyage  they  found 
sive  political  or  economic  evolution  from  gen-  themselves  in  many  respects  transported  from 
eration  to  generation.  Progress  is  manifested  by  ™  81x^ee^h  century  to  the  nineteenth.  That 
the  extension  of  the  missions  and  the  ameliora-  thev  8houl.d  contentedly  return  to  the  earlier 
tion  of  the  life  of  the  natives.  Much  of  the  in-  age  was  impossible.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
ternal  history  is  made  up  of  the  various  conflicts  w^h*r  ™e  transition.  The  final  collapse  began 
between  the  clergy  and  Ihe  political  administra-  ™th  *«  insurrection  of  1896,  which  was  prima- 
tion  or  between  the  Archbishop  and  the  friars,  "ty  an  agrarian  revolt  aimed  at  the  expulsion  of 
The  chief  incidents  in  external  history  are  the  the  Orders  from  their  estates  and  the  islands, 
volcanic  eruptions,  the  incursions  of  the  Chinese  .  /*  Beein*  1to.be  a^re?d  that  the  establishment 
or  Moro  pirates,  the  attacks  of  the  Dutch,  etc.  °.f  Mas<>nic  lodges  in  the  islands  and  the  admw- 
The  events  of  the  great  Seven  Years'  War  rudely  fl0**0  th,em  Jatf  of  prominent  Filipinos  and 
interrupted  this  placid  life.     Spain,  drawn  into  Mestizos  of  anti-clerical  or  liberal  sentiments  of- 

SiSSfa^b  lX  ^heMVain  'r  °f  2S32LT  anUd  ft  immX^o^t^t^f 

recovering  Gibraltar,  lost  the  Floridas  and  saw  +^A      'l-;„  *,•     Aa^;„«:x„  rr;™««  t?;u«:—   *i.    tj 

xt,,,, °    ,   ,,     -i     *  ii   i-        -n     i.  *_    a    .  the  patriotic  Asociacion  Hispano-Filipma,  the  Li- 

Havana  and  Manila  fall  before  English  fleets.  ^  Filipina,  and  the  revolutionary  society,  "el 
The  preliminaries  of  peace,  however  had  been  Katipunan."  The  first  Masonic  lodges  were  found- 
agreed  upon  before  the  news  reached  England  of  ed  about  1860>  but  it  wa8  over  a  *arter  of  a  oen. 
the  capture  of  Manila  and  the  conquest  was  tury  before  they  became  active  centres  of  anti- 
tnerefore  relinquished  to  Spam.  The  reforming  clerical  agitation.  The  Asociaci6n  Hispano-Fili- 
Cjovernment  of  Charles  III.  exerted  its  activities  pina  was  devoted  to  promoting  Filipino  national 
even  to  the  remote  Philippines.  The  Royal  Phil-  aspirations  through  literary  channels,  and  estab- 
lppme  Company  was  chartered  to  carry  on  direct  lished  an  organ,  La  Solidaridad,  in  Barcelona, 
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The  Liga  Filipina  was  founded  by  Dr.  Jose*  Rizal  uncertainty  exists  as  in  the  case  of  the  Treaty  of 
(q.T.)  to  work  for  the  expulsion  of  the  friars  Biacnabato.  What  is  certain  is  that  Commodore 
and  to  secure  the  same  political  concessions  for  Dewey  arranged  for  Aguinaldo  to  follow  him  to 
the  islands  that  had  been  granted  to  Cuba,  a  Manila  and  that  Aguinaldo  expected  the  United 
larger  recognition  of  the  natives  in  the  appoint-  States  to  pursue  in  the  Philippines  the  policy  pro- 
ments  to  civil  offices,  and  freedom  of  the  press  posed  for  Cuba,  the  policy  of  common  action  with 
and  of  association.  More  radical  than  these  was  the  insurgents  against  Spain  for  their  liberation 
the  Katipunan,  which  was  established  in  1892  from  her  rule.  What  is  probable  is  that  Consul 
to  secure  independence  by  open  revolt,  and  began  Pratt  at  Singapore,  and  Consul  Wildman  at  Hong 
by  wholesale  assassinations  of  Spanish  officials  Kong,  and  Commodore  Dewey  as  well,  had  simi- 
and  friars.  The  existence  of  an  elaborate  plot  lar  expectations.  Later  they  all  equally  dis- 
was  revealed  by  a  native,  August  19,  1896,  and  claimed  having  bound  the  United  States  in  any 
on  the  25th  the  mask  was  entirely  thrown  off.  way.  On  May  1st  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Bay 
The  garrison  of  Manila  consisted  of  only  300  of  Manila  was  annihilated  by  the  Asiatic  Squad- 
Spanish  regulars  and  about  1200  native  sol-  ron  under  Commodore  Dewey.  Aguinaldo 
diers.  The  total  number  of  Spanish  soldiers  in  arrived  at  Cavite"  on  May  19th,  in  the  American 
the  islands  was  under  2000.  The  authorities  dispatch  boat  McCulloch.  He  had  an  inter- 
could  act  only  on  the  defensive  until  October,  view  with  Dewey,  who  supplied  him  with  arms 
when  reinforcements  began  to  arrive  from  Spain,  for  the  insurgents,  who  flocked  to  his  standard. 
On  the  other  hand,  Che  insurrectionists  were  ham-  In  the  weeks  that  elapsed  until  the  arrival  of 
pered  by  a  great  lack  of  arms  and  ammunition.  General  Merritt  late  in  July,  Aguinaldo  secured 
The  insurrection  centred  in  the  province  of  Ca-  control  of  the  Province  of  Cavite"  and  thoroughly 
vitl,  which  was  under  the  control  of  the  rebels  invested  Manila  by  land.  His  capture  of  Spanish 
until  their  power  was  broken  in  the  spring  of  garrisons  was  not  only  sanctioned,  but  assisted 
1897  by  the  vigorous  campaign  of  General  La-  by  Dewey,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  native* 
chambre.  Its  leaders  were  Andres  Bonifacio,  the  forces  the  capture  of  Manila  would  have  been  a 
head  of  the  Katipunan,  and  Emilio  Aguinaldo  far  more  arduous  undertaking  for  the  Americans 
(q.v.).  and  the  Spanish  forces  might  have  eluded  them 
After  organized  resistance  had  been  shattered,  by  retiring  into  the  interior.  As  it  was,  the  con- 
it  seemed  wise  to  the  Governor-General,  Primo  de  dition  of  the  Spaniards  was  hopeless,  and  on  Au- 
Rivera,  to  attempt  to  secure  peace  by  obtaining  gust  ll€h  the  arrangement  was  effected,  through 
the  withdrawal  of  the  native  leaders  from  the  the  Belgian  Consul  Andre,  by  which  the  Ameri- 
islands.  In  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Biacna-  can  ships  should  refrain  from  firing  on  the  walled 
bat6,  Aguinaldo  and  some  of  the  other  generals  city  of  Manila  and  the  Manila  forts  from  firing 
withdrew  to  Hong  Kong.  No  properly  authenti-  on  the  ships,  while  on  shore  there  should  be  only 
rated  text  of  this  treaty  has  ever  been  published,  a  brief  show  of  resistance  to  enable  the  Spanish 
That  made  public  by  Aguinaldo  is  substantially  general  to  save  honor  at  least.  The  American 
identical  with  the  demands  which  he  made,  and  soldiers  were  in  ignorance  of  this  arrangement, 
which  it  would  appear  were  not  acceded  to  by  and  through  an  accident  there  was  more  blood- 
Primo  de  Rivera.  Aguinaldo  demanded  $3,000,-  shed  than  was  intended  at  the  taking  of  the  city 
000,  the  expulsion  of  the  friars,  the  representa-  (August  13th).  To  the  onlooking  foreigners  in 
tion  of  the  Philippines  in  the  Cortes,  equality  of  the  harbor  the  transaction  seemed  like  a  travesty 
Filipino  and  Spaniard  in  the  administration  of  of  war.  The  fall  of  Manila  marked  the  complete 
justice,  the  participation  of  Filipinos  in  the  collapse  of  the  Spanish  power  in  the  islands.  The 
higher  administrative  offices,  a  readjustment  of  Americans  held  the  capital  and  controlled  the 
the  property  of  the  parishes  and  of  the  taxes  in  harbor;  and  Aguinaldo  and  the  insurgents  rapid- 
favor  of  the  natives,  the  proclamation  of  the  in-  ly  extended  their  control  over  the  various  pro- 
dividual  right 8  of  the  natives,  and  liberty  of  as-  vinces. 

sedation  and  of  the  press.  Aguinaldo  has  assert-        in  the  meantime    (almost  exactly  coincident 

ed  that  the  suppression  of  the  religious  Orders  with  the  capture  of  Manila)  came  the  signing  at 

and  the  establishment  of  administrative  auton-  Washington  of  the  peace  protocol  (August  12th), 

omy  were  agreed  upon,  although  not  put  down  in  providing  that  the  United  States  should  occupy 

writing,  Governor-General  Primo  de  Rivera  giv-  and  hold  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila, 

ing  his  word  of  honor  that  the  agreement  would  pending  the   conclusion   of   a   treaty   of   peace, 

be  fulfilled.     Primo  de  Rivera,  on  the  other  hand,  which  should  determine  the  control,  disposition, 

maintained  that  nothing  but  money  and  personal  and  government  of  the  Philippines.    On  October 

secuntyTCreprom^ised  to  the  leaders.    The  treaty  31st    after  the  Peace  Commig8ion  had  been  at 

was  signed  I^eember  17,  1897.    Only  the  first  m-  work  in  Paris  for      month   the  g       ign    leni 

ttCnxed  wTeTrUd  and  onVktrhTd  tentiaries  were  P*1*™*  surPriseS  *  a  *emand 

finally  fixed  v*  as  ever  paid,  and,  on  tne  other  hand,  for  ^    cegsion  of  ^  whole  K  wftg  nearl 

?*  JTT*^1??  WaS  qme-     °?  7  fcmporanly.  &  before  g     .       .^  £  ^    inevitable. 

In  March,   1898,  a  new  rising  in  the  provinces  •     .,     .     n.    M    .r,  t^™,k«,.  m   iqoq   <an<,;n 

north  of  Manila  took  place  and  early  Fin  April  ^^^  81gned  De5nftr  ^JSf'SRS 

there  was  an  outbreak  in  the  island  <*  Cebfi.  On  ceded  the  whole  group  and  the  United  States 

March    24th    the    Seventy-fourth    Regiment    of  ■£**  to  W  ^Pam  $20,000,000    give  Spanish 

native  soldiers  deserted  to  the  insurgents,  who  8hlPJ?  and  merchandise  admission  to  the  islands 

now  vastly  outnumbered  the  Spanish  forces,  but  on  the  same  terms  accorded  to  American  ships 

were  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  arms.  and  goods  for  a  I*"0*  of  ten  vears>  and  to  trans" 

The  day  that  war  began  between  Spain  and  the  port  to  Spain  the  Spanish  soldiers  captured  at 

United  States,  Aguinaldo  appeared  in  Singapore,  the  surrender  of  Manila.     The  treaty  was  sub- 

and  on  April  24,   1898,  United  States   Consul-  mitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Janu- 

General  Pratt  had  a  conference  with  him  in  refer-  ary  4,  1899,  and  it  was  ratified  February  6th,  by 

enee  to  cooperating  with  Commodore  Dewey.  Of  only  three  votes  more  than  the  necessary  two- 

the  exact  nature  of  the  understanding  the  same  thirds  majority  (57  to  27). 
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In  the  meantime,  before  the  protocol  of  peace, 
Aguinaldo  had  organized  a  government  (June  12, 
1898),  and  in  the  provisional  constitution  pro- 
mulgated June  23d  he  announced  the  independ- 
ence of  the  islands  as  the  chief  object  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary  Government.     On  August   6th   Agui- 

naldo  appealed  to  the  powers  of  the  world  for 
recognition  of  his  forces  as  belligerents  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  asserting 
that  the  Revolutionary  Government  was  predom- 
inant in  fifteen  provinces.  These  provinces  com- 
prised the  central  part  of  Luzon  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants.  During  the  following 
months  the  Americans  held  Manila  and  the  native 
forces  the  rest  of  the  island.  The  hopes  of  inde- 
pendence under  American  protection,  which  had 
been  based  upon  the  declared  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  Cuba  and  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Ander- 
son, were  rudely  shaken  by  the  proposed  annexa- 
tion of  the  islands  to  the  United  States,  and 
relations  became  greatly  strained  in  consequence 
of  President  McKinley's  proclamation  of  Decem- 
ber 21st  that  the  islands  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States  and  that  military  rule  was  to  be 
extended  over  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
tension  proved  too  great  to  last,  and  on  the  night 
of  February  4,  1899,  hostilities  broke  out  at 
Manila.  The  news  of  this  battle,  reported  as  an 
attack  by  the  Filipinos  on  the  Americans,  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  ratification  of  the  peace 
treaty  two  days  later. 

The  first  intimations  that  the  islands  might  be 
annexed  called  forth  opposition  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  increased  by  the  open  declara- 
tion of  that  policy  by  the  Government  and  great- 
ly intensified  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the 
American  army  and  the  Filipino  republic.  This 
opposition  characterized  the  acquisition  of  the 
islands  as  the  beginning  of  imperialism,  as  at  va- 
riance with  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  peoples  struggling  for  independ- 
ence, as  being  identical  in  its  purposes  with  the 
projects  of  Napoleon  III.  in  Mexico,  as  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  as  inevitably  involving  unknown  expense 
and  bloodshed.  It  was  urged  that  our  policy 
should  have  been  one  of  conciliation  and  substan- 
tially identical  with  that  pursued  in  Cuba,  that 
the  Filipinos  were  as  capable  of  self-government 
as  the  South  Americans,  in  whose  behalf  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  first  promulgated,  or  as 
the  adherents  of  Juarez  in  Mexico,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  against  Maximilian, 
and  that  a  protectorate  by  the  United  States 
would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  Filipinos.  On 
the  other  side,  the  acquisition  of  the  islands  by 
the  United  States  was  declared  the  only  possible 
solution  that  would  save  them  from  anarchy 
or  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  European 
power,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  the  burden.  Others  felt  strongly 
the  appeal  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
archipelago,  almost  undeveloped  by  Spain,  and 
the  immense  strategic  importance  of  holding  them 
in  view  of  the  future  Eastern  Asiatic  questions. 

The  discussion  of  the  points  of  view  and  the 
policy  of  the  Government  were  hampered  by 
great  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  situation.  To 
meet  in  part  this  difficulty,  President  McKinley 
appointed,  in  January,  1899,  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  Uni- 


versity, Admiral  Dewey,  Gen.  E.  S.  Otis,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Denby,  and  Prof.  D.  C.  Worcester, 
to  investigate  conditions  in  the  islands  and  to 
labor  for  the  acceptance  of  American  rule  by  the 
natives.  In  March,  1899,  the  Commission  began 
its  work.  On  April  5th  it  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  the  islands,  explaining  the  pur- 
pose of  their  mission  and  the  intentions  of  the 
American  Government.  The  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mission were  devoted  particularly  to  conciliating 
prominent  Filipinos,  and  to  building  up  a  party 
favorable  to  American  rule.  To  do  this  concur- 
rently with  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
was  uphill  work.  In  May  they  had  a  conference 
with  some  representatives  of  Aguinaldo,  but  it 
came  to  nothing. 

The  operations  of  the  American  army  disor- 
ganized the  republic  and  the  national  movement 
became  embodied  in  the  leadership  of  Aguinaldo. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  war  disap- 
pointingly little  headway  was  made  by  the  Amer- 
icans. The  great  majority  of  the  engagements 
were  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Manila.  The 
military  authorities  exercised  a  rigid  censorship 
over  the  press  dispatches,  so  that  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible  for  the  general  public  to  know 
the  real  conditions.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1899  there  was  greater  progress.  Most  of  the 
country,  from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  came  under 
American  control,  and  the  native  army  was 
driven  to  the  mountains.  The  principal  events 
in  1900  and  1901  were  in  connection  with  the 
process  of  establishing  civil  government  in  the 
islands  for  which  see  above  under  Government. 

On  March  23,  1901,  Aguinaldo  was  captured, 
and  on  July  4th  military  government  was  super- 
seded by  civil  government  in  the  pacified  dis- 
tricts. By  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  1, 
1902,  civil  government  was  established  through- 
out the  islands.  Up  to  the  establishment  of  civil 
rule  in  July,  1902,  the  total  number  of  troops 
sent  to  the  islands  amounted  to  4135  officers  and 
123,903  men.  The  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United 
States  was  over  $170,000,000. 

Bibliography.  The  numerous  works  on  the 
Philippines  fall  naturally  into  two  groups,  those 
describing  the  condition  of  the  islands  under 
Spanish  rule,  and  those  dealing  with  the  new  or- 
der of  things  brought  about  by  American  su- 
premacy. To  the  first  group  belong  the  follow- 
ing: Mallat,  Les  Philippines  (Paris,  1846),  per- 
haps the  best  single  work;  Jagor,  Reisen  in  den 
Philippinen  (Berlin,  1873)  ;  Sansianco,  El  pro- 
greso  de  Filipinos.  E studios  econdmicos,  ad~ 
ministrativos  y  politicos.  Parte  econdmica 
(Madrid,  1881)  ;  Jordana  y  Morera,  Bosque  jo 
geogrdfico  e  historico-natural  del  archipitlago 
filipino  ib.,  1885)  ;  Montero  y  Vidal,  El  arcfct- 
pielago  filipino  y  las  islaa  Marianas,  Carolinas  y 
Palaos  (ib.,  1886)  ;  id.,  Historia  general  de  Fili- 
pinos (Madrid,  1887-1895),  perhaps  the  best 
general  history;  Meyer  and  Schadenberg, 
Die  Philippinen  (Dresden,  1890-1892)  ;  Zufiiga, 
E8tadismo  de  las  islas  Filipinos,  ed.  by  Retana 
(Madrid,  1893),  which  has  a  bibliography; 
Sastr6n,  Golonizacidn  de  Filipinos  (MalabCn, 
1897).  The  second  group  includes:  Foreman, 
The  Philippine  Islands  (2d  ed.,  London,  1899), 
which  gives  an  immense  amount  of  information, 
and  is  the  basis  of  several  other  works;  Young- 
husband,  The  Philippines  and  Round  About  (New 
York,  1899),  a  general  resume"  of  the  history  and 
political  conditions;  Lala,  The  Philippine  Islands 
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(New  York,  1899),  which  gives  the  point  of  view  most  of  the  large  islands;   (2)  the  languages  of 

of  a  progressive  Filipino;  Sawyer,  The  Inhab-  the  various  tribes  of  Malay  race  which  constitute 

itants  of  the  Philippines  (London,  1900),  a  his-  the  bulk  of  the  population   (Christian,  Moham- 

torical  study  of  the  elements  that  make  up  the  medan,  and  pagan). 

population  of  the  islands;   Buel,  Wright,  etc.,  About  the  idioms  of  the  Negritos  very  little  is 

Our  Late  Wars:  Spain  and  Our  New  Possessions  known,  but  they  are  apparently  similar  to  the 

(Washington,  1900) ;  Robinson,  The  Philippines:  Malay  dialects.    This  similarity,  however,  is  per- 

The  War  and  the  People   (New  York,   1901) ;  haps  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  influence  of 

Schurman,  Philippine  Affairs:  A  Retrospect  and  the  languages  of  the  surrounding  Malay  tribes, 

an  Outlook  (New  York,  1902),  an  account  of  the  especially  as,  according  to  Spanish  authorities, 

proceedings  of  the  first  American  Commission;  the  Negrito  languages  are  of  monosyllabic  struc- 

U.  £.   Philippine   Commission,   Report    to    the  ture,  and  entirely  different  from  the  languages 

President     (4    vols.,    Washington,    1900-1901);  of  the  Malays. 

Blair  and  Robertson,  Philippine  Islands,  1+98-  The  idioms  of  the  Malay  tribes  form  a  closely 
i#04,  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  early  history,  connected  group  of  tongues  which  constitute  a 
compiled  from  original  documents,  to  be  in  55  branch  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  family  of  speech, 
vols.  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1903  et  seq).  On  special  The  principal  languages  of  the  Christian  tribes 
periods  of  the  history,  consult  for  conquest  and  are :  Batan  ( Batan  and  Babuyan  islands,  north  of 
first  half  century,  A.  de  Morga,  The  Philippine  Luzon),  Ibanag  (North  Luzon),  Ilocan  (North- 
hlands,  trans.,  Hakluyt  Society  (London,  1868) ;  west  Luzon),  Pampango  (Central  Luzon),  Pan- 
for  the  eighteenth  century,  Le  Gentil,  Voyage  gasman  (West  Luzon),  Tino  (language  of  the 
dans  les  mers  de  VInde  (Paris,  1781).  For  the  first  Zambals,  West  Luzon),  Tagalog  (Manila,  Mid- 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Comyn,  M emoria  dl*  Luzon,  coast  of  Mindoro),  Bikol  (South 
aobre  el  estado  de  Filipinos  (Madrid,  1820;  Ma-  Luzon),  Bisayan  (spoken  in  various  dialects  in 
nila,  1877 ;  trans,  by  Walton,  London,  1821 ) ;  the  Bisayan  Islands,  and  North  and  East  Min- 
Sinibaldo  de  Mas,  Informe  sobre  el  Estado  de  las  danao).  The  principal  languages  of  the  Moham- 
Jslae  Filipinos  en  18+2  (Madrid,  1842) ;  Buzeta  medan  tribes  are  the  Sulu  of  the  Sulu  subarchi- 
and  Bravo,  Diccionario  geogrdfico,  estadistico,  pelago  and  the  coasts  of  Palawan,  and  the  Ma- 
kistorico  de  las  Islas  Filipinos  (Madrid,  1850)  ;  gindanao  of  Southwest  Mindanao.  The  idioms 
Bowring,  A  Visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands  (Lon-  °*  thc  pagan  tribes  which  inhabit  the  mountain 
don,  1859).  The  novels  of  Jose  Rizal,  the  Pili-  districts  of  Northern  Luzon,  a  large  part  of  Min- 
pino  patriot,  illustrate  the  social  conditions  prior  danao,  and  the  interior  of  Mindoro,  Palawan,  and 
to  1896.  Noli  me  Tangere  (Berlin,  1856)  ap-  the  western  Bisayan  Islands,  are  very  numerous, 
pears  in  English  somewhat  condensed  in  two  edi-  Dut  little  known.  Among  the  best  known  are 
turns— An  Eagle  Flight  (New  York,  1901),  and  the  Gaddan  and  Isinay  of  Luzon,  and  the  Tiruray 
Friars  and  Filipinos,  trans,  by  Gannett  (New  fkSld  Bagobo  of  Mindanao.  A  number  of  the 
York,  1902).  It  was  translated  into  French  as  Philippine  languages,  such  as  Tagalog  and  Bisa- 
Au  pays  des  Moines  (Paris,  1899).  Other  works  van>  have  reached  a  high  Btate  of  development, 
on  miscellaneous  subjects  are:  Semper,  Reisen  im  a°d  are  well  suited  for  literary  use. 
Archipel  der  Philippine  (Leipzig,  1868-1901);  ^  vocabularies  of  the  Philippine  languages 
Blumentritt,  "Versuch  einer  Ethnographie  der  ^J*1*  several  foreign  elements.  In  common 
Philippines"  in  Petermann's  Mitteilungen,  Ergon-  Wlth  othCT  languages  of  the  Malay  branch  of  the 
zungsheft  67  (Gotha,  1882) ;  Worcester,  The  Malayo-Polynesian  family,  many  of  the  Philip- 
Philippine  Islands  and  Their  People  (New  York,  Pin6  dialects  have  borrowed  a  number  of  San- 
1898);  Stevens,  Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines  ■*»*  words.  The  languages  of  the  Christian 
(London  1890)  ;  Tornow,  "The  Economic  Condi-  tribes  also  contain  a  number  of  Spanish  words, 
tion  of  the  Philippines,"  in  National  Geographic  *ho^.  of  thf  Mohammedan  tribes  a  number  of 
Magazine,  vol.  x.  (Washington,  1899)  ;  Morris,  Ar™ie  ™™*-  x  .  . .  .  x.  x.  , 
Our  Island  Empire  (Philadelphia,  1899) ;  Millet,  Tne  alphabets  m  which  the  native  languages 
The  Expedition  to  the  Philippines  (New  York,  ™*  OT  are  ^vltten.are  ,?  d™  to  ^^  ioreiS^ 
1899) ;  Sonnichsen,  Ten  Months  a  Captive  Among  influences.  The  native  alphabets,  which  are  no 
Filipinos  (New  York,  1901) ;  and  for  bibliogra-  lon^  used  except  by  the  Mangians  of  Mindoro 
phv,  Josephson,  "Bibliographies  of  the  Philippine  and  the  Tagbanuas  of  Palawan,  were  probably  de- 
Islands,"  Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  vol.  ii.  (Bos-  "ved  f™m  India.  The  Mohammedan  tribes  of 
ton,  1899).  For  the  ethnology,  consult:  Blumen-  the  south  now  use  the  Arabic  alphabet  with  some 
tritt,  "List  of  the  Native  Tribes  of  the  Philip-  additional  signs,  while  the  languages  of  the  Chns- 
pines,  ete.,"  in  Smithsonian  Report  (Washington,  tia»  tribes  are  written  m  the  Roman  alphabet 
1901 ) ;  Meyer,  "Die  Philippine^"  in  Ethno-  conformed  to  the  peculiarities  of  Spanish  orthog- 
graphisehes  Museum,  vol.  viii.  (Dresden,  1890) ;  raE]?y'  ,  -  ,,  «, .,.  .  , 
Brinton,  "The  Peoples  of  the  Philippines,"  Amer-  ^  Bounds  of  the  Philippine  languages  are  in 
ican  Anthropologist,  vol.  xi.  (New  York,  1898),  the  ^m  similar  to  those  of  English.  Ail  the  lan- 
which  has  a  biblioffraDhv-  Mever  and  Schaden-  guages,  however,  possess  a  peculiar  guttural-nasal 
burg.  Album  von^Philiwinen-Typen  (Dresden,  80"nd  (written  n^)  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
189?) ;  id,  "Die  Philip£men,"  aid  id.  "Negri-  pttural-nasal  ng a*  in  Eng  .sing.  In  some  of  the 
tos,"  Koniglich-EthnoSrophisches  Museum  zu  languages,  as  m  Tagalog  and  Bisayan,  there  is  a 
Dresden  (Dresden    1893)  peculiar  r-sound,  due  to  a  phonetic  modification 

'  of  d. 

PHTJJPPINE  LANGUAGES.    The  number  The  roots  of  these  languages  are  for  the  most 

of  languages  spoken  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  part  dissyllabic.   They  may  be  used  uncombined 

variously  estimated  as  from  about  25  to  over  50.  as  nouns  or  adverbs,  but  only  rarely  as  verbs. 

These  languages  may  be  considered  under  two  Derivation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  great 

heads:   (1)  the  languages  of  the  Negritos,  prob-  variety  of  particles,  which  are  usually  employed 

ably  the  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  population,  as  prefixes,  though  there  are  a  few  suffixes  and 

who  live  in  scattered  tribes  in  the  interior  of  infixes.    So  prominent  a  characteristic  is  this  use 
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of  particles,  that  these  dialects  are  sometimes  connected  with  its  verb  by  the  particle  ay,  'to  be.' 
spoken  of  as  'Particular*  languages.  Reduplica-  The  direct  object  of  the  active  and  the  agent  of 
tion  is  very  common  in  the  formative  processes  the  passive  stand  in  the  genitive,  other  nominal 
of  both  noun  and  verb.  There  is  no  distinction  adjuncts  in  the  oblique  case.  Any  verbal  form  may 
of  gender,  nor  is  there,  generally  speaking,  any  take  the  article  ang.  The  character  of  the  sub- 
inflection  to  denote  person,  number,  or  case  in  ject  determines  the  verbal  form  to  be  used  in  a 
verbs  or  nouns.  Only  in  certain  pronouns  is  sentence.  In  general,  if  the  subject  is  the  agent 
there  found  a  species  of  inflection  to  indicate  of  an  action,  the  verb  stands  in  the  active,  other- 
case.  Verbs  are  practically  always  derivative,  wise  in  the  passive.  The  in-passive  is  used  in 
the  particles  employed  being  of  two  kinds:  (1)  general  when  the  subject  is  the  object  of  an  ac- 
special  verbal  particles,  which  give  the  root  a  tion,  the  t-passive  when  it  is  the  object  of  an 
simple  verbal  meaning  or  the  signification  of  action  away  from  the  agent,  or  the  cause  of  an 
causative,  intensive,  etc.,  each  particle  generally  action,  the  cm-passive  when  it  is  the  place  of  an 
having     two     slightly     different     forms,     one  action. 

used   with   active   and   the   other   with   passive  The  Philippine  languages  possess  little  litera- 

verbs;   (2)  the  common  or  essential  passive  par-  ture.     The  old  native  manuscripts  inscribed  on 

tides,  which  are  an  essential  part  of  practically  leaves  or  strips  of  cane  have  been  lost.    At  the 

all  passive  forms.    The  combination  of  root  and  present  day  the  scanty  native  literature  may  be 

verbal  particle  is  often  modified  to  indicate  dif-  grouped  under  three  heads:    (1)   religious  writ- 

ferences  in  mood  and  tense.  ings;   (2)  native  poetry;   (3)  native  newspapers 

The  most  salient  syntactical  characteristics  of  and  newspaper  articles, 

these  languages  are:   (1)  the  use  of  certain  par-  Consult:   Totanes,  Arte  de  la  lengua  Tagala 

tides,  so-called  ligatures,  to  connect  two  or  more  (2d  ed.,  Binondo,  1865)  ;  Campomanes,  Leccionea 

words  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  de  gromdtica  Hispano-Tagala   (5th  ed.,  Manila, 

of  modifier  and  modified;  such  as  adjective  and  1894)  ;     Noceda,     Vocabulario     de     la     lengua 

noun,  noun  or  pronoun  and  appositive,  adjective  Tagala     (2d    ed.,    ib.,    1860)  ;     Zueco,    Metodo 

or  verb  and  adverb;   (2)  the  prevailing  use  of  a  del  Dr.  Ollendorff    .     .     .    adaptado  al  Bisaya 

passive  construction,  the  verb  standing  in  the  (ib.,   1871);    Bermejo,  Arte  conpendiado  de  la 

active  only  when  the  object  of  the  action  is  some-  lengua  Cebuana  (Bisayan)    (2d  ed.,  Tambobong, 

thing  indefinite  or  when  the  agent  is  specially  1894)  ;    Lozano,    Cursos    de    lengua    Panayana 

emphasized;  (3)  a  paucity  of  simple  prepositions,  (Bisayan)    (Manila,   1876);   Mentrida-Aparicio, 

one  or  two  being  used  to  express  the  greatest  Arte  de  la  lengua  Bteaya-Hiligayna  (Tambobong, 

variety  of  relations.  1894) ;    Figueroa,   Arte   del   idioma   Visaya   de 

The  following  is  a  brief  grammatical  sketch  of  Sdmar  y  Leite  (2d  ed.,  Binondo,  1872) ;  Encarna- 
Tagalog,  the  most  important  of  the  Philippine  cion,  Diccionario  Bisaya-EspaAol  (3d  ed.,  Ma- 
languages:  nila,  1885)  ;  Naves,  Qramdtica  Hispano-Ilocana 

The  articles  are  simply  definite,  personal,  and  (2d  ed.,  Tambobong,  1892)  ;  Agustfn,  Vocabulario 

inclusive  (used  with  names  of  persons),  as  ang  lloco-Espaiiol  (2d  ed.,  Manila,  1888) ;  De  Cuevas, 

tdwo,  'the  man,'  si  Pedro,  'Peter/  sind  Pedro,  Arte  nueva  de  la  lengua  Ybandg    (2d  ed.,  ib., 

'Peter  and  his  companions.'    They  have  three  case  1854) ;  Bugarm,  Diccionario  Ibanag-Espanol  (ib., 

forms,  nominative,  genitive,   and   oblique.     The  1854) ;   Bergafio,  Arte  de  la  lengua  Pampanga 

plural  of  nouns  is  expressed  by  preceding  mangd,  (2d  ed.,  Sampaloc,  1736) ;  id.,  Vocabulario  de  la 

e.g.  mangd  to* wo,  'men;'  case,  by  the  case  forms  lengua  Pampanga   (2d  ed.,  Manila,  1860) ;   Pel- 

of  the  article  or  pronominal  adjectives.  licer,  Arte  de  la  lengua  Pangasinana  (2d  ed.,  ib., 

Adjectives  are  usually  made  by  prefixing  ma  1862)  ;  Cosgaya,  Diccionario  Pangasindn-Espanol 

to  a  root,  as  ma-buti,  'good;'  plural  mabubuti  or  (ib.,    1865) ;    San   Agustm-Crespo,    Arte   de    la 

mangd  mabuti.  lengua  Bicol    (ib.,   1879);   Cowie,  EngUeh-Sulu- 

The  pronouns  have  usually  three  case  forms.  Malay  Vocabulary   (London,  1893)  ;  Juanmartf, 

Among  them  are  to  be  noted  tayd,  'we  (including  Qramdtica  de  la  lengua  de  Maguindanao   (Ma- 

you)/  kami,  'we  (not  you)/  kitd,  'we  two/  nila,  1892)  ;  id.,  Diccionario  Moro-Maguindanao- 

The  ideas  of  'being'  and  'having*  are  expressed  Espanol  (ib.,  1892). 

by  independent  particles.  PHILIPPONS.    A  Russian  sect,  a  branch  of 

Verbs  are  divided  into  seventeen  classes  accord-  the  Ragkoiniki  (q.v.)>  wh0  emigrated  to  Lithu- 
ing  to  the  special  verbal  particles.  Four  stems  ania  ftnd  East  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
are  distinguished,  imperative-infinitive,  future,  eighteenth  century.  They  take  their  name  from 
preterite,  and  present.  One  class  has  no  special  their  leader>  Philip  Pustosviat.  They  are  de- 
particle  in  the  passive,  the  active  particle  being  8Cribed  aa  peaceable  and  orderly,  skilled  in  agri- 
um ;  in  the  others  the  special  particle  has  gen-  culture>  thrifty,  and  industrious.  They  refuse  to 
erally  initial  p  in  the  passive,  which  becomes  m  ^^  oaths  or  perform  military  service,  and  set  a 
in  the  imperative-infinitive  and  future  active,  and  hi  -  yftlue  upon  8uffering  and  death  for  con- 
n  in  the  preterite  and  present  active,  as  pag,  mag,  8cience»  sake.  prie8tly  duties,  such  as  leading  in 
nag,  etc.  The  present  and  future  are  character-  wor8hip|  baptism,  and  absolution,  are  performed 
ized  by  reduplication.  The  common  passive  par-  by  the  oMest  of  the  community.  They  do  not 
tides  are  in,  i,  an.                                      ^  observe  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  have  no  confirma- 

Practically  the  only  simple  prepositions  are  tion  or  religious  marriage  ceremony.   Their  reli- 

sa  and,  with  names  of  persons,  kay  and  kand,  to,  gi0U8   services   consist    in   singing   psalms,   and 

'for/  'from/  'in/  etc.    Adverbs  and  conjunctions  readmg  the  Gospels, 

are  numerous  and  important.  ^^ 

The  ligatures  are,  -ng  after  a  vowel  or  n,  na  PHIL'IPPOP'OLIS     (Bulg.    Plovdiv,    Turk, 

after  other  consonants,  as  ang  malakds  na  t&wo,  Filibeh).     The    largest   city   of   Bulgaria   next 

'the  strong  man/  lubhd-ng  mabuti,  'very  good/  to    Sofia,    and    formerly    the    capital    of    East- 

The  construction  of  verbs  is  very  similar  to  ern  Rumelia.     It  is  situated  in  a  wide,  fertile 

that  of  nouns.    When  the  subject  precedes,  it  is  plain  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Maritza 
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River,  on  the  railroad  between  Constantinople  and  He  graduated  from  Saint  John's  College,  Cam- 
Sofia,  and  80  miles  southeast  of  the  latter  city  bridge,   B.A.   in   1696,  M.A.   in   1700,   and  was 

(Map:    Balkan  Peninsula,  £  3).     Most  of  the  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  but  he  resigned  his 
houses  are  of  wood,  but  the  city  has  in  recent  fellowship  (1708)  and  traveled  on  the  Continent. 
years  been  much  enlarged  and  beautified  by  the  From  Copenhagen  he  addressed  (March  9,  1709) 
laying  out  of  new  streets  and  public  parks,  such  an  Epistle  to  the.  Earl  of  Dorset,  which  was  pub- 
is the  beautiful   Exhibition   Park,   laid  out   in  lished  in  the  Tatler  (No.  12)  with  warm  praise 
1892,   and   the   growing  up   of   fine   residential  by  Steele.    The  same  year  appeared  his  pastorals 
suburbs  containing  the  villas  of  wealthy  Greeks  in  Tonson's  Miscellany,  along  with  Pope's  Pas- 
and  Bulgarians.    The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  torals.    Then  ensued  a  controversy  as  to  which 
archbishop,  and  has  a  new  Greek  cathedral,  be-  poet  had  better  succeeded.    Both  series  are  arti- 
sides  a  number  of  other  Christian  churches  and  ficial.    Philips  was  angered  by  a  mock  commenda- 
many  mosques.    There  are  also  a  college  and  a  tion  of  his  pastorals  which  Pope  contributed  to 
national  library.    Philippopolis  is  the  chief  com-  the  Guardian  (No.  40),  and  he  is  said  to  have 
mercial   centre  of  Southern  Bulgaria,  and  has  hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's  coffee-house  for  chas- 
an  active   trade  in  the  products  of  its  manu-  tising  his  adversary.     No  encounter  ever  took 
factures,   such   as  silk  and  cotton   fabrics  and  place.    Philips  was,  however,  remembered  in  the 
attar  of  roses,  as  well  as  in  rice,  grain,  tobacco,  Dunciad.    In  ridicule  of  Philips,  Gay  wrote  the 
and  hides.     Population,  in  1888,33,032;  in  1900,  Shepherd' »  Week    (1714),   descriptive  of  rustic 
42,849,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  Bulgarians,  the  life  with  the  gilt  off.    In  1712  Philips  was  lauded 
remainder  being  mostly  Turks  and  Greeks.    Phil-  for  his  adaptation  of  Racine's  Andromaque.    In 
ippopolis  was  an  important  Thracian  city  in  an-  1718-19  he  edited  an  imitation  of  the  Spectator 
eient  times.     It  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  called  the  Freethinker.    His  support  of  the  Gov- 
an  earthquake  in  1818,  and  again  by  fire  in  1846;  eminent  led  to  his  appointment  as  secretary  to 
but  it  recovered  rapidly,  owing  to  its  excellent  Bishop  Boulter  in  Ireland  (1724).    He  also  rep- 
trade  facilities.  resented  Armagh  in  the  Irish  Parliament;   was 

PHTLTPPOTEAUX,  fe'le'Do'tc^,  Pfojx  (1815-  made  secretary  to  the  Lord  Chancellor    (1726), 

84).    A  French  battle  painter.    He  was  born  in  and  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  (1733 ) .    He 

Paris,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Leon  Cogniet.     His  died  m  London,   June   18,    1749.     Philips   also 

thorough  knowledge  of  military  details  enabled  translated    the    odes    of    Sappho     (1713),    once 

him  to  depict  the  turmoil  of  battle  with  great  thought  to  be  a  brilliant  achievement.    Perhaps 

historical  truth,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  follow-  hls  ^st  work  is  represented  by  h is  odes  to  chil- 

ing  more  important  productions  from  his  brush:  dren  (1725-26).    Consult:  Pope's  Works,  ed.  by 

"Louis  XV.  Inspecting  the  Battlefield  of  Fonte-  Elwin  and  Courthope   (10  vols.,  London,  1871- 

nov"   (1840,  Luxembourg  Museum)  ;   "Battle  of  89)  J  and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  by 

Balaklava"  (1859) ;  and  some  in  the  Museum  at  Henley  (London,  1896). 

Versailles,  such  as  the  "Battle  of  Rivoli"  ( 1844) ;  PHILIPS,  Edward   ( 1630-C.1696) .     An  Eng- 

a Bayard  on  the  Bridge  of  Tarigliano"   (1503)  ;  lish  compiler,  the  biographer  of  his  uncle,  John 

"Battle  on  the  Alma"   (1875).    His  "Last  Ban-  Milton.     The  poet's  elder  and  only  sister,  Ann, 

quet  of  the  Girondists"    (1850,  Marseilles  Mu-  on  her  second  marriage  left  her  two  sons  by  her 

seum)  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  He  is  well  known  first  to  the  care  of  her  brother,  who  took  them 

as  a  painter  of  panoramas,  in  which  he  made  into  his  own  house  in  Aldersgate.    Edward  was 

great  improvements.     (See  Panorama.)     He  re-  at  that  time  ten  years  old,  John  a  year  younger, 

ceived  a  medal  of  the  first  class  in  1840  and  the  and  besides  his  nephews,  Milton  took  m  other 

cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1846.  pupils.     Edward  ceased  studying  with  him  in 

PHUJPPSBTJBO,  flltps -VGStk.  A  town  in  ™«'  ™d.twoJ?™  *ft?"TVrei?  *?  P**™*? 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  situated  near  the  where  he  depai^d  from  hw  ^riten  training  and 
Rhine,  about  IT" U,  north  of  Karls^h,     It    J"-  ta-^tta^jtar  P^.     Mjjg 

r  53£ttWSrt  sysgjswz  t^^^^^ 

j.      *L    -^«*.™Z      t*   -i«~~;i    «    ^^«1«:«,.^..«    verses  some  of  which  are  not  original,  and  to 
seventeenth   century      It   played   a   conspicuous    recQrd    fc     Re8toration  he  wrote  a  Continuation 

ff    St$e  ?       t  ^SSSSf  *«  ilnn^Pn™,      (1665)    to  Barker's   Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
tetoit^^^dalx^mlWO.    Popu-     KEnglandf  wMch  had  stopped  at  fal.    He^ited 

lation,  in  iwu,  Z&40.  the  poemg  of  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  (1656), 

PHUJFPSOir,  fI11p-z5n,  Martin   (1846—).  compiled  a  dictionary  (1658),  and  was  tutor  in 

A  German  historian,  born  at  Magdeburg.     He  more  than  one  noble  household,  but  was  often 

studied    at    Bonn    and    Berlin,    became    docent  obliged   to  support  himself   and  his  family  by 

at    Bonn    in    1871,    and    in    1878    professor    in  compilations    and    translations.      John    Philips 

the    University    of    Brussels.      From    this    post  never  became  reconciled  to  his  uncle,  but  Edward 

he    resigned    in    1890    after    a    sharp    quarrel  did.    He  was  the  first  to  praise  Paradise  Lost  in 

with  the  anti-German  student  body,  and  removed  the  press,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  author 

to  Berlin.     Philippson  wrote:   Geschichte  Hein-  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum    (1675),  and  wrote 

ricks  des  Lowen  ( 1868 )  ;  Heinrich  IV '.  und  Philipp  the  scant  but  appreciative  Life  of  Milton  pre- 

III.     (1871-76);     Geschichte    des    preussischen  fixed  to  the  Letters  of  State  (1694) . 
Staatsvesens  vom >  Tode  FHedrich^s  (h-o^enbis        PHILIPS,  Francis  Charles   (1849-).    An 

T^/^Z?™9*"    (i8T;    *7&™  English  novelist  and  play^vright.     He  was  born 

r^^  »%lM1-Jfi?w  SJ^Tl^L  (  f 9"    at  Brighton  and  educated  for  the  army,  but  he 
\m)     Kulturgesch^te  E^  left  ft«       1|f    and  m  18g4  ^  barrister. 

gauge  efe*  *«^^t}™*)  *  «*  Da*  M™  At  that  time  he  began,  without  ceasing  to  be  a 

Katser  Fnedrxchs  HI.  [  iwuj .  barrister,  to  write  both  plays  and  novels.    Of  the 

PHU/IPS,  Ambrose  (1675T-1749).    An  Eng-  latter  the  most  noted  is  As  In  a  Looking  Glass 

liih  poet,  born  in  Shropshire,  probably  in  1675.  (1885),  which  was  dramatized  and  played  both 
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by  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  and  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Philistines  are  aliens  in  a  racial  sense.  At  the 
Among  his  other  books  are:  A  Lucky  Young  time  of  the  Hebrew  conquests,  they  were  already 
Woman  (1886) ;  The  Dean  and  His  Daughter  in  Palestine,  and  their  five  central  cities,  Aahdod, 
(1887),  on  which  was  founded  the  play  of  The  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron,  around  which 
Dean's  Daughter,  by  himself  and  Sydney  Grundy;  their  history,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  centres,  were 
Young  Mrs.  Annesley'*  Courtship  (1890)  ;  Mrs.  presumably  already  in  existence.  Hebrew  tradi- 
Bouverie  (1894) ;  The  Luckiest  of  Three  (1896) ;  tion  contains  a  reminiscence  of  an  unsuccessful 
Men,  Women,  and  Things  (1898),  etc.  With  attempt  to  drive  the  Philistines  out  of  their  set- 
various  collaborators,  he  is  the  joint  author  of  tlements   (Jud.  i.  18-19). 

the  plays  Husband  and  Wife,  A  Woman's  Rear  We  reach  more  certain  historical  ground  in  the 

son,  Papa's  Wife,  and  others.  account  of  Shamgar's  stand  against  the  Philis- 

PHILIPS,  or  PHILLIPS,  John  (1676-1709).  tine9  (Jud-  *"•  31)»  but  evidently  the  latter  re- 

An  English  poet,  born  at  Bampton,  Oxfordshire,  tain<£  the  supremacy,  for  we  find  them  subse- 

December  30,  1676,  and  educated  at  Winchester  quently  m  possession  of  a  sacred  palladium  of 

School  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     He  died  t?evHJBbre1W8Trt2e  che#  ™?lch  waELu      avmboi 

at  Hereford,  February  15,  1709.    Philips  is  still  °j  Yanweh   (I.  Sam.  m.  10  sqq.)    The  story  of 

known  for  two  poems:  the  Splendid  Shilling,  a  Samson  u i  of  value  as  showing  what  were  the 

burlesque  (1701),  and  Cyder  (1708),  on  the  plan  relations  between  the  Hebrews  and  Philistines, 

of  Vergil's  Georgics.     The  first  was  translated  A  J"*?1!  1S  s^alized  for  the  Hebrews  at  Mu- 

into  Latin,  and  the  second  into  Italian.     As  a  Pah.  (J-  Sam.  vu    10),  but  if  the  account  is  his- 

Tory  reply  to  Addison's  Campaign,  Philips  wrote  J0"0^1'  *»*  result  wa8x ,not  decisive,  for  we  fin* 

Blenheim   (1705).     Philips  was  among  the  few  ]$**  Saul  was  constantly  engaged  in  warding  off 

poets  between  Milton  and  Thomson  to  cultivate  ™eir  new,  encroachments,  and  at  Gilboa  he  and 

blank  verse.     Consult  Johnson's  Poets,  ed.   by  J»8  ■«»  fel1  ,n  a  disastrous  battle  against  them. 

Henley  (London,  1896).  David»  however,  though  in  the  early  part  of  his 

reign  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Philistines, 

PHILIPS,  Kathebine    (1631-64).     An  Eng-  succeeded  in  routing  them  in  several  expeditions, 

lish  poet,  better  known  by  her  literary  nickname,  Under  Solomon  they  gave  no  further  trouble, 

'the  Matchless  Orinda.'    She  was  born  in  London,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  ever 

the  daughter  of  John  Fowler,  a  well-to-do  mer-  actually  tributary  to  the  Hebrew  kingdom.   The 

chant.    In  1647  she  married  a  Welshman,  Hector  internal  troubles  of  Judea  emboldened  the  Philis- 

Philips,   son   of  her   mother's   second  husband ;  tines  once  more  to  open  resistance.    Under  Joram 

four    years    afterwards    she    addressed    Henry  they  invaded  Judea  and  did  considerable  damage. 

Vaughan  in  what  seems  her  first  poem;  and  she  Uzziah,  however,  recovered  the  lost  ground;  he 

soon  formed  that  literary  and   friendly   circle  overthrew  them  and  dismantled  some  of  their 

which  included  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sir  Charles  most  powerful  fortresses — Gath,  Jabne,  and  Ash- 

Cotterel,  and  in  which  she  took  the  name  Orinda.  dod — and  erected  forts  in  different  parts  of  their 

She  spent  the  year  1662  in  Dublin  and  there  country.    Under  Ahaz,  they  rose  again,  and  at- 

made  many  friends  among  the  Royalist  Party,  tacked  the  border  cities  of  the  'plain'  on  the 

with  which  she  had  sentimentally  allied  herself,  south  of  Jiidah;  and  a  few  years  later  renewed 

and   translated   Corneille's   Pompe'e   with   great  their  attacks,  in  league  with  the  Syrians  and  the 

success.     Horace  she  did  not  live  to  complete,  Assyrians.     Hezekiah,  in  the  first  years  of  his 

for  she  died  of  smallpox  in  her  thirty-third  year,  reign,  subjugated  their  whole  country  again,  by 

Her    poems,    printed    without    authorization    in  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  whom  we  find  in  pos- 

1663,  were  highly  praised  by  her  contemporaries,  session  of  five  cities.     The  Assyrians  were  fre- 

Her  Letters  to  Poliarchus  (Sir  Charles  Cotterel)  quently  engaged  in  conflicts  with  the  Philistines, 

were  published  in  1705.     Consult  Gosse,  Seven-  who  at  times  joined  the  other  Palestinian  princi- 

teenth  Century  Studies  (London,  1883).  palties  in  opposing  the  advance  of  Assyrian  arms. 

PHILISTINES    (Lat.  Philistini,  from  Heb.  }n  the  ft™®?***0*  suPreraacy  whi<*  raged  be- 

Pelishti,  Philistine) .  The  designation  in  the  Bible  **«"*    the    Neo-Babylonian    monarchy   and    the 


limit  at  Beth-Shemesh.  Aside  from  a  few  notices  ?ou"try . 800n,  ?PK}nto  win^n^>i!?v,??lficance* 
in  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  inscriptions,  we  have  In^\timf^  ^^abees  the  Philistines  were 
no  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the  Philis-  subjects  of  the  Seleucid  rulers  and  had  to  suffer 
tines,  except  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  occasionally  from  the  Jews,  although  intermar- 
Old  Testament,  in  which  their  relations  to  the  Tl*&*  between  the  two  nations  were  of  no  rare 
Hebrews  are  set  forth  in  the  course  of  the  histori-  occurrence.  Alexander  Balas  transferred  part  of 
cal  narratives.  The  people  called  Philistines  tne  country  to  Judea ;  another  part  was  taken  by 
were  immigrants  who  came  into  Canaan  from  A}e™nd?J.  Ja™*^5  Pompey  incorporated  some 
Caphtor  (probably  Crete).  They  are  probably  of  the  cities  with  ^manSyna ;  Augustus  trans- 
identical  with  the  PUt  of  the  Egyptian  inscrip-  ™TJed  another  portion  to  Herod;  and,  finally, 
tions,  who  invaded  Egypt  from  the  north  in  the  Salo™e  received  a  *™*U  fragment  of  it  as  a  prin- 
time  of  Rameses  III.  and,  being  repelled,  settled  cipahty,  consisting  of  Jamma,  Ashdod,  and  Ashke- 
on  the  Svrian  coast.  Their  settlement  in  Ion.  But  by  this  time  the  name  of  the  country 
Western  Palestine  presents,  therefore,  a  parallel  *a4  long  been  lost  in  that  of  Palestine,  which 
to  the  Hebrew  conquest  of  Canaan.  In  both  designated  all  the  territory  between  Lebanon  and 
cases    the    new    comers    dispossessed    an    older  Egypt. 

population,    and    adopted    the    language     and  Of  the  state  of  culture,  institutions,  etc.,  of  the 

to    a    large    extent    the    customs    of    the    con-  Philistines  we  know  very  little.    They  appear  as 

quered  race.     But,  while  the  Hebrews  and  Ca-  a  civilized,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  warlike 

naanites  belonged  to  the  same  Semitic  stock,  the  nation.     They  traded  largely,  and  their  wares 
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seem  to  have  been  much  sought  after.  Their  wor-  Judge  Advocate-General,  1871-73,  and  made  Mas- 
ship  was  much  akin  to  that  of  the  Phoenicians  ter  of  the  Faculties  in  the  latter  year.  In  1875 
ana  Canaan  ites.  Dagon,  Ashtaroth,  Beelzebub,  he  resigned  his  other  offices,  and  was  appointed 
and  Derceto  were  the  chief  deities.  judge  of  the  Admiralty  and  Probate  Division  of 
Bibliography.  Stark,  Gaza  und  die  philis-  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  retiring  in  1880.  The 
teische  Kuste  (Jena,  1852) ;  Schwally,  "Die  most  valuable  of  his  numerous  legal  works  is  his 
Rasse  der  Philister,"  in  Zeitschrift  fur  unssen-  Commentaries  upon  International  Law,  4  vols. 
schaftliche  Theologie,  vol.  xxxiv.  (Leipzig,  1891) ;  (3d  ed.,  London,  1879-89).  Among  his  other 
W.  M.  M tiller,  Asien  und  Europa  (Leipzig,  writings  are  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
1893);  id.,  Die  Philister  (Berlin,  1899);  G.  A.  George,  Lord  Lyttleton,  173J,-73  (ib.,  1845); 
Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  The  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of  England, 
(London,  1897);  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy,  largely  taken  from  the  work  of  Burns  upon  that 
and  the  Monuments,  vol.  i.  (New  York,  1894).  subject  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1895). 

PHILISTINISM.  A  term  made  popular  in  PHILLIMORE,  Sir  Walter  Geoege  Frank 
England  and  America  by  Matthew  Arnold.  The  (1845—).  An  English  jurist,  born  in  London, 
allusion  is  to  the  ancient  Philistines,  the  enemies  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  a  par- 
of  the  children  of  light;  hence  Philistinism,  in  ticularlv  distinguished  career,  became  a  barrister 
its  modern  application,  means  stolid  opposition  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1868,  and  received  the 
to  the  higher  intelligence  of  the  age,  inaccessibil-  Patent  of  Precedence  there  in  1883.  He  stood 
ity  to  ideas;  plain,  humdrum,  respectable  con-  high  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  in  ecclesiastical 
ventionalism.  The  German  students  first  applied  circles  as  vice-president  of  the  English  Church 
the  term  Philister  to  a  townsman  or  to  one  who  Union,  and  chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln, 
had  not  been  trained  in  a  university;  it  soon  He  wrote  a  Book  of  Church  Law,  and  edited  Rob- 
found  a  foothold  in  German  literature,  and  ert  Phillimore's  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church 
reached  England  through  Carlyle.  The  term  has  of  England,  and  a  third  edition  of  vol.  iv.  of  that 
now  grown  hackneyed  and  its  indiscriminate  use  author's  International  Law. 
has  almost  emptied  it  of  meaning.  Perhaps  Les-  BTTtt/t™  t  /lal.»,  Aa  ,  , 
lie  Stephen's  definition  of  Philistinism,  as  "a  PHU/LIP,  Johut  (1817-67).  A  Scotch  genre 
term  of  contempt  applied  by  prigs  to  the  rest  of  and  portrait  painter.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen, 
their  species,"  is  the  only  one  that  is  sufficiently  April  19,  1817.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  pov- 
comprehensive.  Consult  Arnold,  "Heine,"  in  ertv»  but  hls  remarkable  talent  attracted  the  at- 
Essays  in  Criticism,  first  series  (Oxford,  1865).  tention  of  Lord  Panmure,  who  enabled  him  to 

n™*™  (Lat  from  Gk.  ttx™,,  (c.435-  a^^.J^'S.  ^^JISSA 
C.356BC).  A  Greek  historian  of  Syracuse.  He  Wilkie,  but  a  voyage  to  Spain  in  the  summer  of 
assisted  the  elder  Dionysius  in  securing  and  main-  i851-52,  made  for  the  benefit  of  his  delicate 
taming  supreme  power  in  Syracuse  (c.405  b.c),  healthj  completely  changed  his  style.  Influenced 
but  in  386  was  banished  for  marrying  a  niece  of  by  Valazquez  and  by  the  bright  colors  of  nature 
the  tyrant  without  the  tetter's  consent.  Re-  about  him  he  adopted  the  rich  coloring  by  which 
called  soon  after  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the  his  hetA  works  are  distinguished.  His  work  hav- 
younger,  he  brought  about  the  banishment  of  ing  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Edmund  Land- 
Dion  and  Plato,  and  according  to  the  latter,  em-  eeer?  who  introduced  him  to  the  Queen,  he  re- 
ployed  his  talents  in  defense  of  the  despotic  pol-  ^^d  a  number  of  royal  commissions,  among 
icy  of  Dionysius.  In  b.c.  356,  however,  he  was  de-  wnicn  was  a  iarge  ceremonial  picture,  "The  Mar- 
feated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Dion  and  the  revolted  riage  of  the  prmCe8s  Royal  with  the  Crown 
Syracusans,  and  either  committed  suicide  or  was  Prince  of  Germany"  (1860).  He  visited  Spain 
killed  by  the  populace.  He  left  Suxhca  (2uceX«*d),  in  1856.57  and  again  m  1860,  his  last  visit  being 
L«?°IZ-°:  Slell7™P  the  earliest  tunes  to  b.c.  a  time  of  great  artistic  activity.  After  a  journey 
362  in  thirteen  books,  begun  in  exile.  Accordingto  ^  Rome  and  Florence  in  1866,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  by  whom  he  is  fre-  studying  Titian,  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
quently  mentioned,  he  sought  in  this  work  to  and  died  at  Kensington  (London),  February  27, 
palliate  the  despotic  deeds  of  Dionysius,  in  order  igQf 

to  secure  his  own  return  from  exile.    In  style  he  Ainong  the  best  paintings  of  his  early  period 

was  a   close,   though  unsuccessful,   imitator  of  are:    "Wallace  and  His  Schoolfellows  at  Dun- 

pucydides.    The  few  extant  fragments  of  Phihs-  dee"  (1846)  ;  "Presbyterian  Catechising"  (1847)  ; 

tus  are  edited  m  C.  Muller's  Fragmenta  $%*to-  "Baptism  in  Scotland"   (1850)  ;  "Scotch  Wash- 

ncorum  Gracorum  (Pans,  1841).  ing»   (1851).     After  his  visit  to  Spain  he  exe- 

FHTLLE'O,     Prudence     (C  band  all).       See  cuted  "The  Spanish  Gypsy  Mother"  (1853),  the 

Cbandaix  (Phelleo),  Prudence.  "Letter- Writer  of  Seville,"  and  the  "Dying  Con- 

PHU/LIXOBE,  Sir  Robert  Joseph   (1810-  trabandista"  (1858)    all  in  the  Royal  Collection. 

85).     A  distinguished   English  jurist,  born   in  ^  ™P<^.™5  */*?«« f     £       £**V  I 

London.    He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  ^5^MT^T^J^ii    %?*   rwS 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  of^j^tr     ?n^P       i  <Jt,     I     ? 

1831,  and  then  became  a  clerfc  of  the  Board  of  <  *8 •*>  ■  m  «*  National  Gallery  of  Scotland.    In 

Control.    Soon  afterwards  he  was  called  to  the  ^J^^^J^T^9  ,NeWJf°rkj    1S   hlB 

bar,  where  he  acquired  a  large  practice,  and  was  i^i^S"  WeJL  \  H?  ^P^  a  "™- 

made  a  Queen's  iounsel.    In  1844  he  was  made  *V fJ™}b  1?1gJI?1J*B'  including  those  of  Sir 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Chichester,  and  later  J'  ?\™ ^J8  (^43),  the  Prince  Consort  (1858), 

was  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  was  inade  judge  and  the  Prmceas  Beatnoe  < 1860) ' 

of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  1855,  advocate-general  in  PHU/LIPS.    The  name  of  a  family  identified 

admiralty,  1862,  when  he  was  knighted,  and  in  with  the  founding  of  Phillips  Academy   (q.v.). 

J867  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  Samuel,  Jb.  (1751-1802),  politician  and  philan- 

of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury.     He  was  thropist,  was  born  at  Andover,  Mass.    He  grad- 
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uated  at  Harvard  in  1771  and  was  elected  in  1775  College,  London.     Resigning  this  office  in  1840, 

to  the  Provincial  Congress,  of  which  he  continued  he  served  successively  as  geologist  on  the  survey 

to  be  a  member  until  1780,  when  he  was  elected  a  of  Great  Britain,  professor  of  geology  at  Trinity 

member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate,  of  College,  Dublin,  and  at  Oxford,  and  Keeper  of  the 

which  for  seventeen  years    (1785-1802)   he  was  Ashmolean  Museum.     He  was  president  of  the 

presiding  officer.     From  1781  until  1798  he  was  Geological  Society  in   1859-60.     He  contributed 

also  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Es-  numerous  papers  to  scientific  journals,  and  also 

sex  County,  and  in  1891  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-  wrote  the  following  separate  works:  Illustrative 

Governor  by  the  Federalists.    He  is  best  known,  of  the  Geology  of  Yorkshire  (1822-36)  ;  Guide  to 

however,  as  the  founder  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Geology    (1834)  ;    Treatise  on  Geology    (1837) ; 

Andover  in  1778.     In  this  project  he  interested  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Isles  (1842) ;  Me- 

his  father,  Samuel  (1715-90),  who  graduated  at  moirs    of    William    Smith     (1844);     Vesuvius 

Harvard  in  1734,  and  afterwards  represented  An-  (1869)  ;  and  The  Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Val- 

doveT  in  the  General  Court;   his  uncles,  John  ley  of  the  Thames  (1871). 

(1719-95),  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1735,  PHILLIPS,  John  Arthur  (1822-87).  An 
settled  at  Exeter  and  was  for  many  years  a  mem-  E  li8n  0iogiat  ^m  at  Polgooth,  near  St.  Aus- 
ber  of  the  Council  of  New  Hampshire  and  Wn,-  ^  ^^  and  educated  at  the  Paris  School 
L£  (1722-1804)  who  held  important  political  of  Mine8.  He  Was  appointed  chemist  to  the  Ad- 
offices  in  Massachusetts;  and  the  latter s  son,  miraltv  commission  engaged  in  finding  the  most 
William,  Jr.  (1750-1827),  who  was  m  twelve  suitaWe  ^  for  burningeat  ^  and  afterwards 
successive  elections  chosen  Lieutenant-Governor  mftde  valuaWe  rMearc£B  in  min€ralogy.  He 
of  Massachusetts.  Their  liberality  enabled  the  in8pected  ^  milles  m  California  and  ellewhere, 
academy  to  take  a  high  position  from  the  day  of  an^etwein  1875  and  1878  he  wrote  a  series  of 
its  opening  A  few  years  later  John  Phillips,  importailt  monographs  on  the  rocks  of  his  native 
whc >was  childless .founded  at  Exeter  *  similar  col£trv.  Ue  published  The  Mining  and  Metal- 
academy  to  which  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  t  Jof  0old*and  8ilver  (1867)  and  The  EU_ 
xW0^hl^S  °fA  h?  estate> the  remaining  third  going  ments  of  Metaliuray  ( 1874) ,  but  his  chief  work 
to  Phillips  Andover.  During  his  lifetime  he  also  wa8  A  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits  (1884). 
endowed  a  professorship  at  Dartmouth  College,  -«-_-_—-  ~  ,,,,,,.. 
and  made  liberal  gifts  to  Princeton.  PHILLIPS,  Philip  (1834-95).  A  Methodist 
__-_____«  .  /,o„«  ««v  a  a  evangelist  and  singer.  He  was  born  in  Chautau- 
PH3LLIPS,  Adelaide  (1833-82)  An  Amen-  qua  £ounty,  N#  Y  After  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
can  opera  singer.  She  was  born  at  Stratford-on-  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  study  and  use  of 
Avon,  England,  but  when  she  was  seven  years  old  music.  During  the  Civil  War  he  sang  much  for 
her  family  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  Commission;  he  be- 
Boston.  She  first  appeared  at  the  Boston  Mu-  came  musical  editor  for  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
seum,  in  1843,  as  "Little  Pickle,"  and  played  Cern  in  1866;  and  made  a  musical  tour  around 
soubrette  parts  in  that  theatre  and  at  the  Walnut  the  world  in  1872,  holding  evenings  of  song  in 
Street  Theatre,  in  Philadelphia,  until  1852,  when,  an  iana8g  On  his  return  he  gave  200  nights  for 
having  revealed  the  possession  of  a  contralto  voice  the  Sunday  School  Union  in  England;  subse- 
of  remarkable  sweetness  and  compass,  she  was  quently  he  traveled  with  D.  L.  Moody.  He  pro- 
sent  to  Italy  for  study,  an  advantage  obtained  ducde  a  number  of  hymn  books,  such  as  Early 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Jenny  Lind,  who  Blossoms  (1860)  ;  The  Singing  Pilgrim  (1866)  ; 
organized  a  subscription  for  the  purpose.  She  re-  American  Sacred  Songster,  prepared  for  the  Brit- 
mained  abroad  two  years,  and  made  a  successful  jgfc  Sunday  School  Union  (1868);  Hallowed 
dfbut  in  Brescia,  in  1853  in  Semiramide  The  8ong8  (1871);  Our  New  Hymnal  (1894);  and, 
following  year  she  returned  to  the  United  States,  witn  his  son,  Bright  Gem*  -(1895).  Several  of 
and  appeared  in  concert  in  the  Music  Hall,  Bos-  these  had  a  very  large  sale. 

ton,  making  her  American  dtbut  in  opera  at  the        ,«-■*.  •  •■-»»«    «       ,  io/»o     *       *     -n     1.  «_ 

Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  March  17,  1856,  P1?LLI?^  Stephen  (1868-).  An  English 
in  the  part  of  "Azucena"  in  Verdi's  II  Trovatore.  P°et»  bom  at  Summertown,  near  Oxford,  July  28, 
In  1861  she  sang  in  the  Italian  Opera  House  in  1868»  son  of  the  Rev-  Stephen  Phillips,  after- 
Paris.  She  was  the  leading  contralto  singer  of  wards  precentor  of  Peterborough  Cathedral. 
America  for  many  years.    She  died  at  Karlsbad.  Having  attended  the  grammar  school  at  Strut- 

.  ford-on-Avon  and  at  Peterborough,  he  studied 
PHILLIPS,  Henby  (1838-95).  An  American  for  the  civil  service  and  entered  Queen's  College, 
archaeologist,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  ad-  Cambridge,  in  1886,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first 
nutted  to  the  bar  m  that  city  in  1859,  but,  be-  term  he  joined  F  R  Benson's  company  of  Shake- 
cause  of  ill  health,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  8pearean  players,  with  whom  he  stayed  six  years, 
of  numismatics,  philology,  and  archaeology.  His  He  traveled  through  the  country  and  played  at 
publications  include  History  of  American  Colo-  the  Globe  Theatre  in  London.  Among  his  parts 
nuil  Paper  Currency  (1865)  ;  History  of  Amerir  were  Iag0>  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  Prospero,  Bru- 
can  Continental  Paper  Money  (1866)  ;  Pleasures  tus,  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  Leaving  the 
of  Numismatic  Science  ( 1867 )  ;  a  volume  of  8tag6j  he  became  a  lecturer  on  English  history  in 
Spanish  and  German  poetry  ( 1878)  ;  Chamisso  s  Wolffram  and  Needham's  classes  for  army  candi- 
Faust  (1881)  ;  and  four  volumes  from  the  Hun-  dftt  but  goon  he  ad  ted  lit€rature  as  a  pro- 
garian,  German,  and  Spanish  (1884-87).  fession     In  June>  1890>  with  three  other  authors 

PHILLIPS,  John  (1800-74).  An  English  he  published  in  London  a  booklet  of  verse  en- 
geologist,  born  in  Wiltshire.  After  receiving  an  titled  Primavera.  In  1894  followed  Eremus, 
elementary  education  he  joined  his  uncle,  William  which  won  the  praise  of  Symonds,  Jowett,  and 
Smith,  in  geological  investigations  in  various  Stopford  Brooke.  Christ  in  Hades  and  Other 
pa rts  of  England.  In  1825  he  was  made  curator  Poems  (1896;  fourth  edition  with  additions, 
of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  1897),  and  Poems  (1897),  containing  "Mar- 
1834  was  appointed  professor  of  geology  at  King's  pessa,"  secured  for  the  author  a  high  rank  among 
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recent  poets.  The  Poems  won  from  the  London  divisions  of  1839-40,  he  with  Garrison  opposed 
Academy  the  award  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  organization  of  the  Abolitionists  in  a  political 
the  best  Terse  of  the  year.  Commissioned  by  party,  and  the  attempt  to  bar  any  from  the  anti- 
George  Alexander  to  write  a  verse  tragedy  for  slavery  platform  on  the  ground  of  religious  be- 
Saint  James's  Theatre,  Phillips  composed  Paolo  liefs.  In  1840  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
and  Francesca  (1899),  a  poetic  tragedy  in  four  Massachusetts  Abolitionists  at  the  London 
acts.  The. blank  verse  of  this  lyric  tragedy  re-  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention.  Differences 
calls  the  Elizabethans,  but  its  simple  structure  is  arose  between  himself  and  Garrison  in  1864,  in 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  French  classic  drama,  regard  to  Lincoln's  reelection,  which  he  did  not 
For  Beerbohm  Tree  Phillips  wrote  his  second  favor;  and  in  1865  these  differences  were  renewed 
play,  Herod  (1900),  a  tragedy  in  three  acts  on  when  he  advocated  and  Garrison  opposed  the  con- 
an  Elizabethan  theme.  Ulysses,  a  dramatic  tinuance  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  His  con- 
poem,  appeared  in  1902,  and  in  the  same  year  a  tent  ion  was  that  the  work  of  the  society  was  not 
play  called  David  and  Bathsheba.  finished  until  the  negro  obtained  the  suffrage. 

PHILLIPS,  Thomas  (1770-1845).  An  English  *b  a  result  he  was  elected  in  Garrison's  stead 
portrait  painter,  born  in  Dudley,  Warwickshire.  ( 186f >  *?  *£•  presidency  of  the  society,  which 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Francis  Eginton,  a  glass  waa  dissolved  in  April,  1870,  upon  the  passing  of 
painter  of  Birmingham,  and  afterwards  worked  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  Phillips  was  promi- 
under  Benjamin  West  on  the  windows  of  Saint  nently  active  in  the  various  controversies  of  the 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  He  began  to  exhibit  Reconstruction.  Yet  his  task  did  not  end  there, 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1791  and  was  elected  "^  tt  not  **  said,"  he  once  wrote,  "that  the  old 
to  that  institution  in  1808.  There  he  succeeded  Abolitionist  stopped  with  the  negro,  and  was 
Fuseli  as  professor  of  painting  and  his  Lectures  never  able  to  see  that  the  same  principles  claimed 
on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Painting  were  his  utmost  effort  to  protect  all  labor,  white  and 
published  in  1833.  His  portraits  include  those  hlack,  and  to  further  the  discussion  of  every 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  William  Blake  (in  the  claim  of  humanity."  Accordingly,  he  spoke  in 
National  Portrait  Gallery),  Napoleon  (at  Pet-  behalf  of  Ireland,  Crete,  the  Indian,  prison  re- 
worth),  Lord  Byron  (two  pictures),  Crabbe,  form,  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  pro- 
Lord  Brougham,  David  Wilkie  ( in  the  Kational  hibitory  legislation  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor, 
Gallery),  Walter  Scott,  Hallam,  Faraday,  and  the  'greenback  theory,'  and  in  connection  with 
Davy.  the  labor  question  •  urged  that  vast  combinations 

PHILLIPS,   Wendell    (1811-84).     An  emi-  °f  ^?Pital  ^ ^limited  monopolies  and  powers 

nent  American   orator    and    reformer,   born    in  ^nd  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

Boston.    He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  graduat-  In,  187°  he,  w«ved  about  20,000  ballots  as  labor 

iiig  in  1831—  the  vear  of  the  first  appearance  of  refo™  and  temperance  candidate  for  the  Gover- 

the  Liberator.    After  a  three-years'  course  at  the  ^J?*1*  of  M*«»chu8etts. 

Cambridge  Law  School,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Phillips  must  be  compared  among  American 

Suffolk  County  bar;  but  he  was  little  interested  orators  to  Everett,  Clay,  and  Webster;  and  his 

in  professional  eminence.     On  October  21,  1835,  achievement  is,  perhaps,  to  be  reckoned  greater 

from  his  office  window  he  indignantly  saw  Gar-  than  that  °*  anv  °*  these,  when  it  is  considered 

rison  dragged  at  a  rope's  end  by  a  respectable  that  whereas  they  represented  a  strong  political 

mob;  in   1836  he  joined  the  Abolitionists,  and  organization  or  powerful  conservative  opinion,  he 

thereafter  was  occasionally  heard  at  meetings  of  attacked  existing  prejudices  and  institutions,  for 

the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.    He  came  at  vear8  8Poke  to  hostile  audiences,  was  denounced 

once  into  prominence  by  his  Faneuil  Hall  speech  bv  the  two  8reat  parties,  and  belonged  to  none, 

of  December  8,  1837.    At  the  instance  of  Dr.  W.  His  manner  was  that  of  "simple  colloquy,"  so 

E.  Channing,  a  public  assembly  had  convened  to  that  Greeley  said  Phillips  made  one  think  it  easy 

protest  in  a  suitable  manner  against  the  murder  to  ^  an  orator.    His  voice  was  in  the  baritone 

of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy   (q.v.)   at  Alton,  111.  register,  used  largely  in  what  elocutionists  call 

This  purpose  seemed  likely  to  be  defeated  by  J.  the  uPP«r  chest  notes,  and  remarkable  not  so 

T.  Austin,    Attorney-General   of  Massachusetts,  mucn  for  its  compass,  volume,  or  intensity  as  for 

who  commended  the  Alton  rioters,  and  affirmed  its  timbre.    In  gesture  or  general  action  he  was 

that  Lovejoy  "died  as  the  fool  dieth."    To  this  sparing.    He  seldom  employed  the  dramatic  mode 

Phillips   made  a  brilliant   and  crushing  reply,  of  expression.     But  in  invective  or  epigram  he 

whose  eloquence  he  never  surpassed,  and  which  was  unsurpassed,  he  possessed  wit,  which  most 

has  been  ranked  by  Curtis  with  Henry's  oration  other  notable  American  orators  have  lacked,  and 

at  Williamsburg,  and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad-  he  ^ld  an  anecdote  with  much  skill.     Phillips 

dress.    FTom  that  time  he  was  an  Anti-Slavery  was  not  a  scholar  in  the  restricted  sense,  for  this 

leader,  preeminently  the  orator  of  the  movement.  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  as  a  public 

In  1839   he  withdrew  from  the  practice  of  law  speaker  did  not  permit.     But  his  reading  was 

through    scruples   against  compliance   with   the  considerable,  and  he  could  always  find  illustra- 

attorney*s  oath  to  the  Constitution,  and  later  he  tive  material  in  the  one  subject  he  was  accus- 

rerased  to  stand  for  a  Congress  which  he  could  tomed  to  say  he  knew  thoroughly— the  great  Eng- 

not  enter  without  swearing  allegiance  to  that  lisn  Revolution.     In  addition  to  his  anti-slavery 

same  Constitution.    He  called  for  the  immediate  and  other  reform  speeches,  he  appeared  in  various 

and  complete  abolition  of  slavery,  declared  the  lyceum  addresses,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are 

Church  particeps  criminis  for  its  attempt  to  jus-  The  Lost  Arts,  Toussaint  VOuverture,  and  Daniel 

tify  slavery  by  the  Scriptures,  opposed  colonization  O'Connell,  and  in  1881  he  made  a  distinguished 

for  the  negro,  discontinued  voting,  and  regarded  oration  on   The   Scholar  in  a  Republic  at  the 

disunion  as   the  best  means   for  accomplishing  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of 

emancipation.     He  was  not,  however,  like  Garri-  Harvard.     During  anti-slavery  days  he  always 

son,    a    non-resistant.       In     the     Abolitionist  offered  to  speak  without  remuneration  and  pay 
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his  expenses  if  he  might  substitute  an  anti-slav-  building    designed    as    a    common    dining-room 

ery  for  a  literary  subject.    He  wrote  for  the  Lib-  and  for  the  entertainment  of  visiting  alumni. 

erator  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  and  pub-  The  buildings  with  their  equipment  are  valued  at 

lished  a  number  of  pamphlets,  including  The  Con-  about  $300,000.     The  endowment  in   1902  was 

stitution   a   Proslavery    Compact    (1844)  ;    Can  about  $400,000,  and  the  annual  income  $100,000. 

Abolitionists    Vote    or    Take    Office    Under    the  Characteristic  of  the  school  have  been  its  demo- 

United  States  Constitution?   (1845);  Review  of  cratic  spirit  and  its  successful  application  of  a 

Spooner'8  Unconstitutionality  of  Slavery  (1847)  ;  system  of  self-government. 

%£?  °L  Wetet^'Jwentk'Of-M*™*  ,  Speech  PHU/LrPSBTJBG.  A  town  in  Warren  Coun- 
(1850) ;  Review  of  Kossuth's  Course  (1851) ;  ty>  N.  j  on  the  Delaware  River,  opposite  Easton, 
Defense  of  the  Antt-SUivery  Movement  (1853).  Pa#>  and  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
Collections  of  Speeches,  Lectures  and  Letters  the  Lackawanna,  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
have  appeared  at  Boston,  the  first  series,  edited  ^1^^  (Map:  New  Jersey,  B  2).  It  possesses 
by  James  Redpath  in  1864,  the  second  by  T.  C.  valuable  advantages  for  an  industrial  centre,  the 
Pease  in  1892.  These  are  edited  from  the  best  river  affording  g^rf  water-power  and  the  rail- 
stenographic  reports.  There  are  two  inadequate  ro&d8  making  accessible  a  supply  of  coal  and 
biographies  one  by  Austin  (Boston,  1888),  the  iron  ore.  its  manufacturing  interests  are  exten- 
other  by  Martyn  (New  York  1890;  American  sive>  and  include  8h  of  t^ree  of  the  railroadfl 
Reformers  Series) .  Consult  also  works  dealing  that  enter  the  towUf  alg0  iron  furnaoe8)  8heet  iron 
with  the  anti-slavery  struggle.  miUg>  foundrieg  and  machine  shops,  stove  works, 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY.  An  important  boys'  boiler  works,  horseshoe  mills,  drill  works,  and 

school  at  Andover,  Mass.,  commonly  known  as  large  silk  mills.     Settled  in  1749,  Phillipsburg 

Phillips  Andover.    It  was  founded  and  opened  in  was  incorporated  in  1861.    It  is  governed  under 

1778  through  the  gifts  of  members  of  the  Phillips  a  revised  charter  of  1875,  by  a  mayor,  annually 

family.     The  school  was  incorporated  in   1780,  elected,  and  a  council  which  controls  appoint- 

and   in    1807   the   trustees  were   empowered   to  ments  of  most  of  the  subordinate  officers.    Popu- 

receive  and  hold  funds  for  a  separate  theological  lation,  in  1890,  8644;  in  1900,  10,052. 

institution,  and  the  Andover  Theological  Semi-  PHILL'POTTS,  Eden  (1862—).    An  English 

nary  was  accordingly  established  in  the  following  novelist,  son  of  Captain  Henry  Phillpotts.     He 

year.    In  1830  the  Teachers'  Seminary  was  estab-  was  bom  at  Mount  Aboo,  in  India,  November  4, 

lished  in  anticipation  of  the  normal  schools,  but  i8g2,   and   was   reared   at   Plymouth,   England, 

in  1842  was  merged  in  the  parent  academy,  and  is  j^  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  clerk  in  the 

its  present  scientific   department.     In   1901   an  gun  flre  insurance  office— a  position  which   he 

archaeological  department,  with  valuable  collec-  neid  for  ten  years.    A  number  of  earlier  novels 

tions  and  an  endowment  for  instruction,  research,  were    followed   by    two   great   successes,    Lying 

and  publication,  was  established  by  two  anony-  Prophets    (1897)     and    Children    of    the    Mist 

mous  donors.    The  Academy,  with  its  sister  insti-  (1898).     In    these    novels    Phillpotts    depicted 

tution  at  Exeter,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  Devonshire    life    with    remarkable    power    and 

typically  democratic  American  school.     During  beauty.    In  their  coloring  they  recall  Blackmore, 

the  early  years  of  its  history  it  had  as  students  and  in  tneir  tragedy  they  are  akin  to  Hardy, 

many  of  the  famous  men  of  the  country.     The  There  have  since  followed  Loup  Oarou   (1899)  ; 

equipment  has  m  recent  years  been  largely  in-  The  Human  Boy   (1899),  which  is  a  volume  of 

creased  by  new  buildings,  among  them  several  gtorfes  illustrating  schoolboy  humor;  Sons  of  the 

dormitories  and  a  gymnasium.    The  standards  of  Morning    (1900)  ;    The  Striking  Hours    (1901), 

Yale  and  Harvard    to  which  most  of  the  grad-  a   collection   of   short   Devonshire   stories;    The 

nates  bo,  form  the  basis  on  which  the  work  of  the  Qood  Red  Earih  ( 1901 }     and  The  River  ( 1902) . 

school  is  arranged.    The  academy  had  m  1902  an  ' 

attendance  of  400  and  24  instructors.  The  endow-  PHI'LOBIB'LOir.    A  prose  treatise  by  Rich- 

ment  was   $400,000,   the  gross   income  $70,000,  ard   Aungerville,   known   as   Richard   de   Bury, 

and  the  college  property  was  estimated  at  $500,-  Bishop  of  Durham   (1345).    The  author,  an  en- 

000,  exclusive  of  invested  funds.     The  library  thusiastic   collector   of   books,    and    founder   of 

contained  60,000  volumes.  a  library  at  Oxford  in  connection  with  Durham 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY.     One  of  the  oldest  Oo1U&,  ****»  ^  praise  of  learning,  of  the  value 

and  most  renowned  of  American  schools,  at  Ex-  *nd  ProPef  "™  °*  ***■•  ™th  ^".J?  stu^nt?- 

eter,  New  Hampshire,  commonly  known  as  Phil-  ?*  iw«  printed  fliwt  at  Cologne  m  1473,  at  Pans 

lips  Exeter.    It  was  founded  in  1781  and  opened  »  ™<*>>  «*  ftt  P*f°r*  1?1?15??WThe  ^XtS* 

in  1783.     The  school  was  the  first  educational  ^  translation  is  that  of  E.  C.  Thomas  (London, 

institution   incorporated   by  the  Legislature   of    1885'*  

New  Hampshire,  and  has  its  name  from  John  PHTLO  BYB'LOS.    See  Sanchoniathon. 

Phillips,  its  founder,  who  was  a  generous  bene-  PHILOC'OBTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  $<X4x<yot).    A 

factor    of   Dartmouth    College    and   of    Phillips  Greek  historian  who   is   said  to  have  lived  at 

Academy,    Andover,   Mass.     It   early  gained   a  Athens  between  B.C.  306  and  260.    According  to 

national  reputation,  and  drew  students  from  all  Suidas,  he  was  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of 

sections  of  the  country.     The   alumni   in   1903  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  of  his  son,  Antigonus 

numbered  about  7000,  among  its  earlier  students  Gonatas,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter 

being  Daniel  Webster,  George  Bancroft,  Edward  after  the  conquest  of  Athens   (about  b.c.  260). 

Everett,  John  A.   Dix,  and  Jared   Sparks.     In  He  is  known  chiefly  by  his  At  this,  a  history  of 

1002-03  over  300  students  were  enrolled  and  the  Athens  from  the  earliest  times  to  B.C.  262,  in 

faculty    numbered    16.      The    school    buildings,  seventeen  books.    By  later  writers  it  is  frequently 

many  of  which  have  been  built  since  1886,  in-  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  reli- 

clude  well-equipped  laboratories,  fine  dormitories,  able  of  the  special  histories  of  Attica.    Important 

an  administration  building,  gymnasium,  and  a  fragments  are  preserved  in  Mailer's  Fragmenta 
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Historicorum  Chrwcorum  (Paris,  1841).  Consult:  slightly,  by  way  of  allegory,  the  existing  ordi- 

Strenge,     Quwstiones    Philochorew     (Gtfttingen,  nances. 

1868),  and  Siebelis's  edition   (Leipzig,  1811).  His  idea  of  God  is  a  preeminently  theosophic 

vittt  Anm-D/mTia   /t   i.     t         ™    ^  x       /  n°t  a  philosophic  one.     God  alone  is  the  real 

isrisfsTi^S'-  Hb\8tartedbith  ^B&str^^vs 

^L  ™^h^.  «r^J  ?  &«     £  f  whole  ™>rld.    He  h"  no  ^tributes,  and  there- 

on  toe  way  by  a  serpent  at  Lemnos.    On  account  £  *  ■.    v«       i*      i  j    • 

of  the  steich  of  the  wound,  the  other  Greeks  left  fo™  no  name>  «*  ™%}a  h.,nl8elf  "Jfe  «  de8'f 

him  behind  and  went  on  to  Troy.  As  an  oracle,  nations  e*P™»™  <*  ^i8^61,^881™1^'    H« 

however,  declared  that  Troy  could  only  be  taken^  »  be*ter *«  *»*»  and  knowledge,  better  than 

by  the  arrows  of  Heraclei,  Odysseus  and  Dio-  *he  bfautlf"1  ftnd  the  eooi^kagathm),  sim- 

inedes  went  to  Lemnos  to  fetch  Philoctetes.    He  Plefr. than.  *he  on% more  bl.,8sful  th,an„ b,,88.V  H.e 

accompanied  them  to  Troy,  slew  Paris,  and  re-  J* .the.  e?lst,n«  umty  or  ««stence  itself  self-suf- 

turnedlafely  home.    The  drama  PhiUrtetes  by  ?cient  free  from  pun  and  fear  and  participation 

Sophocles  is  still  extant,  the  legend  having  been  ^Jv.lU>  and  fu"   °l  haPP>ness.     Dynamically 

ate  dramatized  by  JSschylus  and  Euripides.  pod  is  omnipresent,  but  not  really.    Indeed,  so 

^^^  *  *  r  far  is  God  really  from  filling  the  world  with  his 

PHH/ODE/lffTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.    QiXttiyfun).  presence  that  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  finds 

An  Epicurean  philosopher  of  the  first  century  its  place  in  God.     And  yet  the  God  who  com- 

b.c.     He    was   born   at   Gadara   in    Syria,   and  prehends  within  himself  the  material  universe  is 

studied    under    Zeno.      Besides   thirty-four   epi-  so  exalted  above  the  world  and  so  remote  from  it 

grams,   mostly  erotic,   in  the  Greek  anthology,  that  a  point  of  contact  cannot  be  found  between 

Philodemus  wrote  works  on  philosophy,  of  which  them;  hence  the  need  of  an  intermediate  class  of 

copies  much  mutilated  were  discovered  at  Her-  beings  to  stand  between  them.    These  were  found 

culaneum.     They  are:   De  Rhetorica,  edited  by  in  the  spiritual  world  of  ideas,  which  are  not 

Gros    (1840)    and   by   Sudhaus    (1892-95) ;    De  only  'ideals,'  or  types,  in  the  Platonic  sense,  but 

Musica,  edited  by  Kempke  ( 1884) ;  De  Vitiia,  by  real,  active  powers,  surrounding  God  like  a  num- 

Gdttling  (1830)  and  Ussing  (1868);  De  Ira  and  ber   of   attendant   beings.      They   are   his   mes- 

De   Pietate,    by    Gomperz    (1864-66);    and    De  sengers,  who  work  his  will,  and  by  the  Greeks 

Morte,  by  Mekler  1886).    Martha  makes  him  the  are  called  good  demons;  by  Moses,  angels.    There 


Zeno.  prophets,   and   the   people   of   Israel,   who   rise 
PHI1«0   TUDJ&VB    (Lat.,  from  Gk.   $[\wv  higher  up  to  the  deity;   others  again  are  the 
lov&ubt,  Philon  Ioudaios,  Philo  the  Jew).     A  heads  and  chief  representatives  of  the  different 
Jewish-Hellenistic    philosopher,    born    at    Alex-  nations,  such  as  Israel  does  not  need.    The  Logos 
andria  about  B.C.  25.    He  belonged  to  one  of  the  comprises  all  these  intermediate  spiritual  powers 
most    wealthy    and    aristocratic    families — his  in  his  own  essence.    ( See  article  Logos  for  Philo's 
brother  Alexander  was  the  Alabarch  or  president  views  on  this  part  of  his  system.)     Man  is  a 
of  the  Jewish  colony  at  Alexandria — and  he  re-  microcosm,  a  little  world  in  himself,  a  creation 
ceived  the  most  careful  Jewish  education,  con-  of  the  Logos,  through  whom  he  participates  in 
sisting  largely  of  a  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  deity.     The  ethical   principles  of  Stoicism 
the   Septuagint   version.     He   also   became   ac-  Philo  identified  with  the  Mosaic  ethics,  in  which 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philos-  the  ideal  is  most  exalted  moral  perfectibility  or 
ophers.    He  went  to  Rome,  a.d.  39  or  40,  as  the  sanctity,  and  man's  duties  consist  in  veneration 
advocate  of  his  Alexandrian  brethren,  who  had  of  God,  and  love  and  righteousness  toward  fellow- 
refused  to  worship  Caligula  in  obedience  to  the  men.     Philo  holds  firmly  the  belief  in  immor- 
Imperial  edict.  He  has  left  an  account  of  this  tality.    Man  is  immortal  by  his  heavenly  nature ; 
embassy,  the  result  of  which  was  not  satisfactory,  but  as  there  are  degrees  in  his  divine  nature,  so 
Of  his  life  we  know  little  except  what  is  recorded  there  are  degrees  in  his  immortality,  which  only 
above.  then  deserves  this  name  when  it  has  been  ac- 
While  strict  in  all  that  pertained  to  ceremonial  quired  by  an  eminence  of  virtue.    There  is  a  vast 
and  ritual,  in  doctrinal  matters  Philo  was  a  bold  difference  between  the  mere  living  after  death, 
allegorizer.    A  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scrip-  which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  and  the  future 
tures  he   regarded  as  superstitious  and  mean,  existence  of  the  perfect  ones.     Virtue  and  sin 
Especially  did  he  explain  away  all  theophanies  both  have  all  their  rewards  within  themselves; 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  told  in  ac-  but  the  soul,  which  is  'pre-existing,'  having  fin- 
commodation  to  the  sensuous  character  of  human  ished  its  course  in  the  sublunar  world,  carries 
minds,  which  needed  anthropomorphic  represen-  this  consciousness  with  it  in  a  more  intense  and 
tations  of  supersensible  truth.  exalted  manner.    Paradise  is  oneness  with  God ; 
His  writings  develop  his  ideas  and  his  system  there  is  no  hell  with  bodily  punishments  for  souls 
in  the  two  directions  indicated.    In  that  division  without  a  body,  and  no  devil  in  the  Philon ic 
of  his  writings  principally  which  treats  of  the  system.     (For  the  relation  between  Philo,  as  the 
creation  {Kosmcpoia),  he  allows  allegory  to  take  representative    of    the    Judeo- Alexandrian    phi- 
the  reins  out  of  his  hands ;  in  that  on  the  laws  losophy,  and  other  contemporary  philosophic  ten- 
[Womoi),  on  the  other  hand,   he   remains  re-  dencies,  see  Neo-Pythagoreanism).  Of  the  many 
markably  sober  and  clear,  extolling  the  Mosaic  works  left  under  his  name,  several  have  been  de- 
legislation  throughout,  at  the  expense  of  every  clared  spurious,  but  in  some  cases  without  much 
other  known  to  him.     In  a  very  few  instances  show  of  reason.  His  writings  have  been  published 
only  he  is  induced  to  find  fault,  or  to  alter  by  Richter  (Leipzig,  1828-30)  and  by  Tauchnitz 
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(ib.,    1851-54).      See   Gfrorer,   Philon  und  die  the  science  of  comparative  linguistics.    As  speech 

alexandrinische    Theosophie    (Stuttgart,    1831) ;  may  be  studied  either  in  its  expression  or  in  its 

Dahne,    Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der  judisch-  origin,  philology  may  occupy  itself  with  linguistic 

alexandrinischen     Religionsphilosophie      (Halle,  expression,  with  literature,  or  with  the  genesis 

1834);  Wolff,  Die  philonische  Philosophic  (Leip-  and    laws    of    language.      French    and    German 

zig,  1849)  ;  Delaunay,  Philo  d'Alewandrie  (Paris,  scholars  usually  employ  the  word  in  the  former 

1867)  ;    Drummond,   Principles   of    the   Jevnsh-  sense,  and  many  English  scholars  prefer  to  un- 

Alexandrian   Philosophy    (London,    1877)  ;    id.,  derstand  by  philology  the  study  of  literary  ex- 

Philo  Judceu8  (ib.,  1888);  Freudenthal,  Die  Er-  pression,    even    including   all    that    is    revealed 

kenntnislehre    Philos    von   Alexandria    (Berlin,  through  literature.     Nevertheless,  although  this 

1892).  is  perhaps  the  more  legitimate  use  of  the  word, 

PHtt'OLATTS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  *A43Uo»)  7^  the  tendency  of  the  day,  even  among  French 
(c.450  B.c).  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  8cno^rs..  »n<*  8t»»  »»"  *™f  English-speaking 
at  Tarentum  or  Croton.  Little  is  known  of  his  V*0*}*' ls  *°  ™nfine  philology  to  the  study  of  lan- 
life.  Some  fragmentary  writings  are  attributed  «•"?«*'  and  to  d,r,df  ,th,s  8t.udy  »*°  00  «- 
to  him,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  teachings  of  «u,8t,ca  J™*?!,  ™****8  phonetics,  and  (b) 
Pythagoras.  The  authenticity  of  these  writings  """I™**™  philology,  the  study  of  language  by 
has  b£n  the  subject  of  serioii  study  and  of  dte-  *  «"»P«»»  <*  different  languages  in  the  same 
pute  among  critics.  To  him  is  ascribed  a  know-  *""£  J^SSSSJ^^^tSS^'^ 
ledge  of  harmonic  ratio,  and  of  the  fart  that  the  ^^Xttypts  oSttLTS?J^to- 
number  of  vertices  of  a  cube  is  an  harmonic  mean  "Si; ? ™  "* TSJ*  <2Tff:  „, "^  "  nfJS!  SL 
between  the  number  of  faces  and  the  number  of  P01**11*  are  tne  isolating  or  monosyllabic,  the 
edra T  He  se^ns illso to ^  have  kno™  whh  rea-  agglutinative,  with  its  subdivision  the  incorpo- 
soSable  exactness  the  periods  of  revolution  of  «**»*  or  s^1"*1?!  ihe  M**™***,  f»d  the  an- 
the  planets.  Consult :  Boeckh,  Philolaus  des  al^c-  ^  ^£n?yF0UP'  .£orme  y  ^.PP?8?1 
Pythagomers  Lekren,  nebst  Bruohstueken  seines  *°  ^represented  by  Chinese,  is  characterized  by 
Werkes  (Berlin,  1819);  Schaarschmidt,  Die  "J*™ ble  monosyllabic  roots.  The  opinion 
angebliche  BchrifUtellerei  dee  Philolaus  (Bonn,  wl«*  «*?  considered  this  group  to  be  the  most 
1864)                                                                            '  primitive  is  now  rejected  by  many  who  hold  that 

the  type  represents,  on  the  contrary,  the  culmina- 

PHUiOLOGICAL   ASSOCIATION,    Amebi-  tion  of  a  long  linguistic  evolution.     The  agglu- 

can.     A   learned  society,   organized  at  Pough-  tinative   type,   which   includes   the   majority   of 

keepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  Julv  1869,  from  the  Classical  languages,  such  as  the  Dravidian,  Malayo-Poly- 

Section  of  the  Oriental  Society  (q.v.),  with  Prof,  nesian,  Uro-Altaic,  and  African,  is  marked  by 

William  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale,  as  the  first  presi-  the  addition  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  infixes  to 

dent.     Its   object  is  the   advancement  and  dif-  the  so-called  root   (q.  v.)   or  base.      These  addi- 

fusion  of  philological  knowledge.    It  has  a  mem-  tions  have,  at  least  at  first,  distinct  meanings  of 

bership  of  about  600,  and  its  annual  meetings  are  their  own,  but  in  course  of  time  the  meanings 

held  in  such  cities  as  the  society  may,  from  year  become  obscured,  the  particles  themselves  become 

to  year,  select.    The  publications  of  the  associa-  fused   in   signification  with   the   base,   and   lose 

tion  are  annual  volumes  of  Transactions,  in  which  their  individuality.     The  result  is  the  type  of 

are  printed  in  full  such  papers  as  the  executive  language  called  inflectional.     (See  Inflection.) 

committee  may  select,   and  Proceedings,  giving  in  foe  incorporating  or  polysynthetic  languages, 

an    account   of   the   annual   meeting   and   brief  represented  by  the  American  Indian  groups,  the 

abstracts  of  all  papers  presented  to  the  society.  verb  absorbs  the  name,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and 

PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  British.  A  adverbs,  thus  marking  a  higher  degree  of  ag- 
learned  society  founded  in  London  in  1842,  to  glutination  than  the  agglutinative  languages 
investigate  and  promote  the  study  and  knowi-  themselves.  The  analytic  languages  are  a  de- 
edge  of  the  structure,  the  affinities,  and  the  his-  velopment  of  the  inflectional.  In  time  the 
tory  of  languages.  It  added  to  these  objects  the  inflections  tend  to  become  weakened  in  force, 
publication  of  the  'New  English  Dictionary/  work  and  to  require  the  help  of  pronouns,  prepo- 
upon  which  was  begun  in  1857,  under  the  edi-  sitions,  and  auxiliary  verbs.  When  the  in- 
torial  charge  of  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray,  as-  flections  have  in  the  main  disappeared,  and  their 
sisted  by  many  scholars  and  men  of  science  in  places  have  been  taken  by  individual  words,  the 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  first  language  is  termed  analytic.  To  this  group  be- 
part  was  published  in  1884,  and  the  bound  vol-  long  such  languages  as  English,  French,  Italian, 
umes  issued  to  1903  bring  the  Dictionary  down  Persian,  and  Hindustani,  as  distinguished  from 
to  the  letter  M,  though  some  parts  in  O  and  Q  the  inflectional  groups  represented  by  the  Semitic 
have  also  been  sent  out  in  pamphlet  form.  The  and  Indo-European  families,  which  include  He- 
society  has  its  headquarters  at  University  Col-  brew,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
lege,  London,  and  holds  its  annual  meeting  in  man.  It  is,  however,  customary  to  confine  coin- 
May  and  monthly  meetings  from  November  to  parative  philology  to  the  study  of  the  group  of 
June,  at  which  papers  are  read,  the  more  im-  Indo-European  languages,  though  there  is  no 
portant  ones  being  afterwards  published  in  vol-  rea8on  whv  the  term  should  not  be  applied  to 
umes  of  Transactions,  distributed  to  members  any  other *  up  ag  well  The  different  aspects 
without  charge,  while  summaries  or  synopses  of  of  philology  thus  outlined  are  treated  under  dif- 
the  other  papers  are  printed  in  the  monthly  ferent  head  to  which  the  reftder  .g  referred  for 
Abstract,  afso  published  by  the  society.  gpe(jial  discus8ion<  g^  the  article8  on  Language> 

PHILOI/OGT     (Lat.    philologia,    from    Gk.  for  the  psychology  of  language;  Albanian,  Ar- 

4nSo\oyla,  love  of  literature  and  learning,  love  of  menian,  Indo-Ibanian,  etc.,  for  special  branches; 

language  and  history,  from  0f\ot,  philos,  dear  +  and  for  classical  philology,  see  the  articles  on 

Myor,  logos,  word).     In  modern  English  usage,  Greek  Language  and  Italic  Languages. 
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History  of  Comparative  Philology.  Until  Schmidt  set  forth  the  Wellentheorie,  according 
the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  no  comparative  phi-  to  which  the  different  languages  had  rolled  away 
lology  was  possible.  Sir  William  Jones  in  1786  like  waves  from  a  common  centre.  This  view  re- 
and  Schlegel  in  1808  connected  Sanskrit  with  placed  Schleicher's  and  in  a  somewhat  modified 
Greek  and  Latin;  but  Franz  Bopp  (q.v.)  first  form  has  been  adopted  by  Leskien,  Schrader,  and 
correlated  the  facts  observed  by  others  and  other  scholars  of  the  present  day.  According  to 
founded  the  science.  Approaching  the  subject  it,  certain  words  and  forms  are  explained  as  be- 
from  the  philosophical  side,  Bopp  devoted  him-  ing  common  to  one  section  till  that  splits 
self  to  glottogonic  problems,  his  chief  aim  being  up  and  so  leaves  the  contiguous  peoples 
to  discover  phonetic  laws  and  the  genesis  of  in  possession  of  a  common  linguistic  property, 
forms.  He  was  at  first  influenced  by  Friedrich  while  those  dwelling  farther  apart  possess 
Schlegel,  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  mechanical  linguistic  property  which,  although  originally 
affixes  (called  agglutination),  holding  rather  to  practically  identical,  has  become  so  differentiated 
an  inner  inflection  as  the  index  of  different  re-  as  frequently  to  be  mutually  unintelligible.  The 
lations,  though  he  admitted  into  the  root  (in  the  obvious  objection  is  that  some  wave-segments  may 
aorist,  etc.)  the  abstract  verb  as,  'be.'  But  this  have  lost  material  formerly  possessed  and  others 
tow  (1816)  was  soon  changed,  and  Bopp  in  1810  made  for  themselves  what  is  also  found  in  other 
himself  opposed  this  philosophy  of  language  and  segments.  This  change  of  view  is  paralleled  by 
taught  that  verbal  endings,  -ti  for  example,  are  that  in  regard  to  vocalism.  Instead  of  assuming 
really  pronominal  in  origin.  In  his  Conjugations-  that  the  primitive  language  had  only  a,  t,  u, 
system  and  Vergleichende  Qrammatik  (1833)  and  that  Sanskrit  a  was  an  older  phase  as  com- 
he  went  still  further,  assuming  a  pronominal  pared  with  Greek  a,  e,  o,  the  scholars  of  the  sec- 
origin  for  case-endings  as  well  as  verbal  endings  ond  period,  which  began  about  1862,  Brugmann, 
(-*  of  the  nominative  being  sa,  'he,'  etc.).  It  is  Osthoff,  Collitz,  and  others,  showed  that  the 
unnecessary  to  give  in  detail  the  mixture  of  fact  varied  phase  was  older.  During  this  period,  as 
and  fancy  which  from  a  later  point  of  view,  alter-  for  a  dozen  years  previously,  much  of  the  best 
nately  adorns  and  disfigures  this  first  exhaustive  effort  of  philologists  was  directed  toward  indi- 
attempt  to  create  a  science  of  grammar.  His  vidual  languages,  the  publication  of  texts,  lexi- 
monumental  work  was  followed  by  the  equally  cons  and  grammars,  which  gave  much  new 
important  Oeschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  material  in  many  directions,  notably  in  the  Indo- 
(1848)  of  Jakob  Grimm  (q.v.),  who  with  Rask  Iranian  field.  Benfey,  Roth,  Bohtlingk,  Westphal, 
(q.v.)  extended  the  comparison  of  forms  and  dis-  Curtius,  and  Max  Mttller  thus  furthered  the  cause 
covered  phonetic  laws  of  change  (see  below),  of  general  comparative  philology.  Moreover,  new 
After  Grimm,  the  Etymologische  Forschungen  languages  were  added  to  the  group,  such  as  Al- 
ii 836)  of  Pott  (q.v.)  established  a  rationalized  banian,  Armenian,  and  Phrygian.  At  this  time 
system  of  etymology  for  the  whole  group  of  Indo-  also  began  to  be  discussed  afresh  the  problem  of 
European  languages.  Bopp,  Grimm,  and  Pott  new  formations.  The  answer  to  this  was  given 
may  justly  be  called  the  creators  of  the  compara-  in  Whitney's  enunciation  of  the  theory  of  analogy 
tive  study  of  language.  Agglutination,  monosyl-  (q.v.).  By  imitation  of  the  old,  the  new  is  pro- 
labic  roots,  a,  i,  u,  as  the  three  essential  vowels,  duced.  But  especially  were  the  scholars  now 
and  a  mother-language,  these  characterize  the  calling  themselves  young  grammarians  insistent 
belief  of  the  first  period  of  the  study  represented  upon  one  principle  which  became  a  shibboleth, 
by  them.  This  period  extends  to  the  appearance  This  was  the  invariability  of  phonetic  law  (q.v.). 
of  Schleicher's  (q.v.)  Compendium  (1862),  which  In  the  seventies  and  eighties  the  various  philo- 
systematized  the  views  of  his  predecessors,  while  logists  of  note  in  Germany  were  more  or  less 
adding  to  them  his  own  more  stringent  but  false  split  up  into  cliques  headed  by  Georg  Curtius, 
conception  of  language  as  a  living  organism,  Fick,  Schmidt,  Brugmann,  and  others,  but  this 
which  in  his  opinion  should  be  studied  by  the  was  due  less  to  a  radical  difference  than  to  per- 
methods  of  natural  science.  An  increasing  re-  sonal  feeling  and  may  be  passed  over.  In  Amer- 
spect  for  'phonetic  law*  (q.v.)  marks  the  close  ica,  Whitney  centred  his  attention  upon  the  fun- 
of  this  period,  in  which  the  names  of  Schleicher  damental  question  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
and  Georg  Curtius  (q.v.),  the  latter  being  one  language,  and  in  so  doing  came  into  conflict  with 
of  the  first  to  insist  on  phonetic  regularity,  are  Max  Mttller.  MUller  claimed  that  language  fives 
most  prominent.  Different  languages  now  began  conceptions  which  could  not  exist  without 
to  be  studied  more  carefully,  each  for  itself,  and  speech.  Thought  and  word  were,  in  his  view, 
the  laws  of  each  more  strictly  established.  New  convertible  terms.  Whitney  held,  on  the  other 
problems  arose,  such  as  that  of  the  parent  Ian-  hand,  that  words  are  only  signs  associated  with 
guage  and  primitive  vocalism,  but  Schleicher  conceptions,  and  that  every  language  known  to 
stood  on  the  platform  of  his  predecessors  as  re-  us  is  a  body  of  conventional  signs  for  ideas, 
g&rds  the  old  problems.  The  parent  speech  Mttller  denied  that  any  man  can  change  a  Ian- 
Sehleicher  represented  as  the  root  of  a  tree,  with  guage ;  Whitney  maintained  that  individuals 
trunk,  branches,  and  twigs  representing  descend-  initiate  changes  subsequently  accepted  by  the 
ant  languages  and  dialects  (the  so-called  Btamm-  community,  which  makes  the  changes  parts  of  its 
baum-Theorie) .  Like  Curtius,  he  held  that  the  language  by  the  simple  employment  of  them.  To 
Bimpler  vocalism  of  Sanskrit  was  more  antique  Mttller,  language-study  was  a  physical  science, 
than  the  variation  shown  in  Europe,  and  believed  even  in  his  final  revision  of  the  views  first  ex- 
that  Sanskrit  a  was  older  than  Greek  o,  e,  o.  pressed  in  1862.    In  all  this,  Mttller  showed  that 

Ten  years  later,   in   1872,  Johannes   Schmidt  he  was  of  the  school  of  Schleicher,  whom,  indeed, 

(q.v.)  published  his  yerwandischaftsvefhaltnisae  he  cited  as  his  chief  authority  in  teaching  that 

der  indogermanischen  Sprachen,  which  put  the  the  study  of  language  is  a  physical  science.  Lan- 

interrelation  of  the  different  Indo-European  Ian-  guage  is,  however,  a  human  institution,  not  a 

piages  in  a  new  light.     Instead  of  a  family-tree  physical   science,   and   the   failure   to   recognize 

with    its    organic     growth    and    dialect-twigs,  this  fact  undermines  the  foundation  of  Mailer's 
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view.  Mtiller  further  held  that  no  new  roots  not  accurate.  There  was  no  Sanskrit  language 
have  ever  been  made  since  the  original  root-  till  after  the  Vedic  period.  Whether  Sanskrit  is 
making  period,  and  he  treated  these  primitive  derived  from  the  Vedic  may  be  doubted.  It  is 
roots  as  if  they  were  necessarily  non-derivative  closely  connected  with  that  earlier  language,  but 
forms.  In  point  of  fact,  many  of  the  'roots'  of  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  two  are  dialectic 
the  primitive  tongue  may  be  reductions  from  variations  from  the  start.  Evidence  given  by  the 
compound  words  comparable  to  'preach'  and  Linguistic  Survey  of  India  seems  to  show  that 
'cost'  in  English.  (See  Root.)  Such  primitive  there  were  two  main  Aryan  invasions  of  India, 
roots  in  Miiller's  opinion,  however,  are  ultimate  entering  by  two  different  routes  and  at  different 
facts,  the  nuclei  in  a  chaos  of  inter jectional  or  times;  that  those  speaking  the  Vedic  language 
imitative  sounds.  Whitney  upheld  the  view  were  the  first  comers,  afterwards  pressed  to 
that  language  was  composed  of  a  body  of  con-  the  wall  by  the  ancestors  of  those  who  in  course 
ventional  signs  originally  of  depictive  character  of  time  spoke  what  we  call  Sanskrit.  Opposed 
of  any  sort,  onomatopoetic  or  not.  In  one  re-  to  Sanskrit  is  Prakrit  (q.v.),  a  general  term  for 
spect  only  was  there  an  advance  in  Miiller's  sys-  various  dialects  recognized  at  an  early  date  as 
tern  on  Schleicher.  He  accepted  the  'physical  being  not  Sanskrit  and  yet  not  foreign.  The  lan- 
science'  view  of  language,  but  he  rejected  the  no-  guage  of  Hinayana  Buddhism,  Pali  (q.v.),  was 
tion  of  a  primitive  Indo-European  language  from  one  of  these  patois.  It  is  closely  related  to  the 
which  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Germanic,  Slavonic,  Vedic  language,  and  may  be  as  old.  Correspond- 
and  Celtic  were  derived,  though  even  here  he  ing  to  the  patois  Prakrit  dialects  of  antiquity  are 
spoke  of  the  mother-language  of  the  whole  family,  the  modern  provincial  dialects,  Bengali,  Panjabi, 
At  the  same  time  he  argued  that  where  in  two  dia-  etc.,  reflecting,  however,  more  or  less  the  effect 
lectic  forms  of  one  word  there  are  two  different  of  Sanskrit.  A  European  offshoot  of  this  divis- 
consonantal  sounds  they  must  go  back  to  an  in-  ion  is  the  Gypsy  language  of  Europe,  many  of 
distinct  pro-ethnic  consonant  capable  of  developing  whose  words  (verbal  roots)  are  still  identical 
into  either,  which  is,  in  the  premises,  an  impos-  with  those  of  Sanskrit.  (See  Gypsies.)  The 
sible  assumption.  It  is  remarkable  that  German  oldest  literary  remains  of  this  group  are  from 
scholarship  added  little  to  the  discussion  of  B.C.  1000  to  1200,  though  some  scholars  assign 
these  fundamental  questions.  An  exception,  how-  a  much  greater  antiquity  to  the  Vedas,  the  ear- 
ever,  must  be  made  in  favor  of  Paul,  whose  Prin-  liest  Indie  literature. 

zipien    (1880)    discussed  at  length  and  acutely  Ibanic.    This  group,  the  name  of  which  is  de- 

the  causes  leading  to  phonetic  and  morphologic  rived  from  Iran   (Eran),  the  great  plateau  in- 

changes.     On  the  other  hand,  all  the  great  dis-  eluding   Persia,   Afghanistan,   and   Baluchistan, 

coveries  of  comparative  philology  have  been  made  can  be  traced  from  quarters  contiguous  with  the 

by  Continental  scholars.  Indie  group,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 

The  Field  of  Investigation.  Turning  now  latter.  In  fact,  Indie  and  Iranic  .(Aryan  in  the 
from  this  historical  outline  of  the  growth  of  the  narrower  sense)  are  both  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
science  of  philology  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  guage  rather  than  separate  languages.  Especially 
Bcience,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  explain  the  is  this  true  of  the  Old  Bactrian  (Avestan  or 
field  of  investigation.  Comparative  philology  as  Zend)  division  of  Iranic  (see  A  vesta),  the  sacred 
applied  to  the  Indo-European  languages  (q.v.)  literature  of  which  extends  back  to  about  the 
first  demarcates  those  languages  from  others,  seventh  century  B.C.  Opposed  to  this  division  is 
The  Indo-European  family  constitutes  a  single  the  Old  Persian  (q.v.),  sometimes  called  the 
group,  separated  both  by  vocabulary  and  by  struc-  Western  dialect  in  antithesis  to  Avestan  as  the 
ture  from  other  groups  of  languages.  Whether  the  Eastern.  Old  Persian  is  the  language  of  the 
Indo-European  group  had  at  any  time  a  common  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
origin  with  other  groups  passes  human  knowledge,  this  alone  survived  as  a  spoken  language,  being 
Many  scholars  (Ascoli,  Abel,  and  others)  have  gradually  modified  into  Pahlavi  (q.v.)  and  New 
made  abortive  attempts  to  connect  Indo-European  Persian.  See  Persian  Language. 
forms  with  Semitic,  Mongolian,  and  Egyptian  Anatolic.  This  group  comprises  Armenian 
forms,  but  nothing  cogent  has  been  produced  to  (which  was  formerly  regarded  as  Iranic  and 
show  that  there  is  any  radical  affinity  between  is  now  sometimes  accorded  a  separate  division ) , 
them,  though  there  has  often  been  connection.  Phrygian  (q.v.),  and  Scythian,  and  until  lately 
The  name  Indo-European  is  only  one  of  many,  was  supposed  to  be  represented  by  Lycian  and 
but  at  present  the  usual  one,  to  designate  the  Carian  also.  Later  investigations,  however,  have 
group  called  in  German  quite  as  often  Indo-Ger-  shown  that  the  two  latter  do  not  belong  to  the 
manic,  and  in  English  frequently  Aryan.  The  Indo-European  group,  and  Scythian  applies  only- 
last  name  is  one  often  used  by  German  scholars  to  such  remnants  of  Indo-European  origin  as  are 
to  designate  the  narrower  group  of  Indo-Iranian.  represented  by  some  of  the  names  of  nomads  in 
The  members  of  the  Indo-European  group  are  the  Southern  Russia  and  on  the  border  of  Asia 
sub-groups  known  as  Indie,  Iranic,  Anatolic,  Hel-  Minor.  As  such  the  division  is  maintained  by 
lenic,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Balto-Slavic.  Some  Fick,  but  it  rests  on  very  doubtful  evidence.  The 
scholars  add  Albanian  as  a  separate  sub-group  oldest  literature  is  of  the  fourth  century,  unless 
and  Bome  particularize  Armenian  as  a  subdivision  the  recently  (1902)  interpreted  'Arzawa'  lan- 
on  a  par  with  Hellenic  (see  below).  These  sub-  guage  assigned  to  Cappadocia  be  regarded  as 
groups  include  a  great  number  of  languages  and  Indo-European  (c.1400  b.c). 
dialects,  various  in  themselves  and  in  some  cases  Hellenic.  This  comprises  all  the  old  Greek 
intricately  combined.  The  chief  elements  mak-  dialects,  Ionic,  Doric,  etc.;  Albanian,  a  mixture 
ing  each  group  are:  of  Greek  and  foreign  elements;  also  the  modern 

Indic.     Sanskrit  and  the  pre-Sanskrit  Vedic  dialects  of  Greece.     (See  Greek  Language.)  The 

language.     The  former  name  is  often  made  to  literature  goes  back  to  about  B.C.  1000. 

cover  both  divisions,  but,  like  English  in  relation  Italic.    This  division  includes  Latin,  Umbrian, 

to  Anglo-Saxon,  though  conveniently  used,  it  is  Oscan,  and  other  minor  dialects;  modern  dialects, 
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in  part  primitive,  in  part  due  to  foreign  elements,  series,  and  ^-sounds  (tending  to  become  labials) 

Italian,  Provencal,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  instead  of  the  fc-series.    Examples  of  the  fc-series 

Human,  etc.,  called  in  general  Romance.     The  are  Hellenic    i-Kar6p9     Italic  centum,  but  Indie 

literature  goes  back  to  the  third  century  b.c.  iatam;    0gof,     wagon,  but  Avestan  vazaiti;  of 

(inscriptions  still  older).    See  Latin  Language;  the  (/-series,  Italic  quod,  Indie  kad.    In  vocalism 

Italic  Dialects;  Romance  Languages.  the  Eastern  group  has  a  simpler  series  than  the 

Celtic.     This    group  comprises    (1)    Cymric  Western.     Now  between  these  extremes  lies  the 

(Welsh,  Breton,  Cornish)  ;  (2)  Gadhaelic  (Erse,  Balto-Slavic  (and  in  part  the  Anatolic)  system, 

Manx,  Gaelic).    The  literature  can  be  traced  to  which  agrees  with  the  Eastern  group  in  having 

the  eighth  century  aj>.    See  Celtic  Languages.  tne  *  an<*  *  series  (as  against  the  k  and  q  series), 

Tectonic.     Originally    Gothic     (see    Gothic  but  ™th  *£?  Western  groun  in  its  more  varied 

Language)   and  non-Gothic  were  the  only  divis-  Y^m  ™ere  are  no  divisions  of  the  languages 

ions.     These  subsequently,  on  the  basis  of  one  J?l<*  ?re,of  ?in,aftodf  a  character  aa  these  of 

euphonic  changeTwere  differentiated  into  Low  the  *te»  . f.nd .'<"***'  ^visions.    Latin  stands 

and  High  German.    The  old  divisions,  still  recog-  "?»  *°K  ^ltlc  in  8°me  *°™»  <fu*ure  *nd  P*8' 

nized  by  many  scholars,  are:   (1)  High  German  «*»>!  but  «g".to  S"*nt  m  others   (e.g.  the 

(Old,  Middle,  New) ;   (2)  Low  German  (Gothic,  *b"*3)- .  S°  m°^eT  W*8.  *  morphology, 

Saxon,     Dutch,     Frisian);      (3)     Scandinavian  Balto-Slavic,  Sanskrit,  and  Greek  are  akin  while 

(Xorse,    Icelandic,    Swedish,    Danish).      Gothic  mothers  they  sUnd  apart  and  such  resemblances 

literature   (translations  of  the  New  Testament)  *°i£V;^ 

is  of  the  fourth  century  aj>.,  but  linguistic  forms  £^"  j£;  ^J^wZm^S  Zl  ™ 
cited  by  Roman  writers  are  earlien     See  Teu-  ***?  CM"n*  *  more  nearly  established  by  a  com- 
rade ^^cc-Toes  parison  of  forms,  still  less  of  vocabulary,  and  it 

*  c       *  guages.  %      ti.  •         x  j.  seems  safest  to  establish  as  sub-groups  only  Eaat- 

Balto-Slavic  (Slavonic).    It  is  customary  to  ern  (Middle)  and  WTestern  divisions.    That  Indie 

unite  these  languages,  which,  however,  stand  as  and  Iranic  lie  w  c\09e\y  together  may  be  due 

far  apart  as  do  Indo-Iranic.     The  Baltic    (or  rather  to  their  clo8er  8vnchronism  than  to  an 

Lettic)    division,   embracmg  the   Old   Prussian  originally  greater  similitude, 
(q.v.),  Lithuankn  (q.v.)    and  Lettic  (q.v.),  the        Before  proceedmg  with  the  discussion  of  the 

last-named    spoken    in    Copland    and  Livonia,  inner  relationship  %f  these  groups  as  shown  by 

forms  a  unit  over  against  the  Slavic  division  (see  BOUnds   fo  a£d        te     £  i8  Necessary  to  re- 

^>Zf^°Y^!l),^hlcbl^dlV^eimt0ala^  vert  to  the  question  of  the  primitive  language, 
"5!S^  *  a**1"*?  mcaPabJf  of  being  subdi-  which  M  wa^s  fihown  abQV  occupied  so  large  a 
yided  into  different  groups,  though  one  division  ghare  of  the  attention  of  Schleicher.  Since  his 
into  Eastern,  (South ) Eastern,  and  Western,  and  d  the  Wem  hftg  a8gumed  a  new  form  which 
another  into  two  subdivisions  are  sometimes  ^  ^  £udied  under  two  a8^  geographical 
made.  But  phonetics  and  morphology  together  and'  diaiectical.  It  was  the  opinion  of  ?he  older 
prevent  such  classifications  except  as  a  matter  of  Sanskritists  that  the  earliest  home  of  the  Indo- 
convemence,  all  the  dialects  being  more  or  less  Europeans  wa8  on  the  Pamir  tablelands.  Other 
related,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  giteg  have  heen  a88Umed,  the  plains  of,  Europe, 
any  of  them  formed  sub-groups.  A  common  and  Scandinavia,  and  many  other  centres.  But  on 
convenient  geographical  distribution  is  mto  the  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  the  common  vocabu- 
Western  group,  Polabian  (formerly  spoken  in  iary  of  au  the  languages  and  the  state  of  culture 
North  Germany),  Polish,  Sorbian  (represented  represented  by  it,  present  opinion,  induced  large- 
by  the  Wendish  spoken  in  Lusatia),  Czechish  iy  by  the  results  of  Schrader's  studies,  inclines 
(spoken  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  etc.),  and  the  to  the  belief  that  the  original  home  of  the  Indo- 
( South) Eastern  group,  Servian,  Croatian,  Slo-  Europeans  was  on  the  plains  north  of  the  Car- 
venian,  Bulgarian,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russian,  pathian  Mountains.  A  very  important  con- 
on  the  other.  Literary  fragments  go  back  to  the  tribution  to  the  question  was  made  by 
eighth  century.  In  the  (narrower)  Baltic  divis-  Schmidt,  who  tried  to  show  that  the  duo- 
ion,  however,  a  catechism  of  the  sixteenth  century  decimal  system  of  the  Indo-EuropeanB  was 
represents  the  oldest  known  form  of  the  dialect,  derived  from  Semitic  sources.  The  discovery  in 
Inneb  Relation.  Having  thus  sketched  the  1902  of  the  Arzawa  Letters  (see  above)  would 
geography  of  these  parts  of  the  Indo-Euro-  strengthen  the  belief  in  an  early  intercommunica- 
pean  languages,  we  must  next  inquire  whether  tion  between  Indo-Europeans  and  Semites.  These 
any  of  these  parts  hold  to  each  other  especially  data,  if  accepted,  would  show  that  the  Indo-Euro- 
close  relations.  Much  that  here  seems  obvious  peans  at  a  very  early  period  were  near  neighbors 
shows  itself  to  be  misleading.  Thus  Latin  is  of  the  Semites,  and  perhaps  in  close  communica- 
often  regarded  as  standing  in  a  peculiarly  close  tion  with  them.  Further,  it  is  known  that  trade 
relationship  to  Greek.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  communication  between  the  north  of  Europe  and 
while  the  Greek  and  Latin  literatures  are  closely  the  southeast,  possibly  Semitic,  took  place  at  an 
connected,  there  is  no  special  kinship  of  the  two  early  date,  and,  finally,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
languages.  To  detail  all  the  groupings  by  sub-  doubted  that  Indo-European  language  and  Indo- 
di visions  that  have  been  urged*by  different  scholars  European  race  are  not  terms  implying  an  identity 
would  take  too  much  space,  but  the  most  prac-  of  race  and  language.  In  short,  lan- 
tical  historical  differentiation  is  based  on  the  guage  proves  nothing  with  regard  to  race. 
varying  treatment  of  the  gutturals  and  vowels.  This  truth  leads  to  a  clearer  insight  in  re- 
in Hellenic,  Italic,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic,  k  and  q  gard  to  the  'parent  speech.'  Instead  of  imagin- 
represent  the  6  and  k  of  the  Eastern  languages,  ing  that  there  was  a  racial  unity  once  marked  by 
The  Sanskrit  tenuis  is  preserved  in  the  Western  linguistic  unity,  we  must  inquire  whether,  in  giv- 
proup,  but  the  media  and  aspirate  are  modified  ing  up  racial  unity  as  shown  by  language,  we 
to  j  and  k  (confused  with  the  palatal  evolution),  must  not  also  renounce  all  attempts  to  establish 
The  Western  group  had  a  pure  k  instead  of  the  4-  a  former  linguistic  unity.    The  answer  will  un- 
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doubtedly  be  an  affirmative,  and  it  is  rendered  Thus  Sanskrit  ca  =  re,  que.  Osthoff  and  Brag- 
more  probable  by  all  that  we  know  of  modern  Ian-  mann,  again,  pointed  out  the  existence  in  Greek 
guages.  The  German  dialects,  for  example,  show  of  the  Sanskrit  I  and  r  vowels,  as  shown  e.g  in 
no  trace  of  ever  having  been  identical  in  form,  xarpdat  (  =  Sk.  pitrvu),  UpaKovy  etc.  Then, 
Still  more  striking  is  the  illustration  given  by  as  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  Hindu  grammarians 
Slavic  as  compared  with  Baltic.  In  a  word,  there  and  early  European  scholars,  it  was  shown  that 
was  no  parent  speech  of  the  Indo-Europeans ;  but  in  the  series  ♦,  e,  at,  the  simple  vowel  is  no  more 
there  were  always  related  dialects.  (See  Dia-  radical  than  is  the  guna  form,  e,  ai,  or,  in  other 
lects.)  Thus  the  smallest  dialect,  geographical-  words,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  stem  in  <f>4vyu>,  to 
ly  speaking,  of  Greece  or  Rome,  may  preserve  take  an  analogous  case,  as  being  less  original 
forms    as    ancient    as    any    other.      The    idea  than  that  in  fpvyow. 

of  a  language-unity  splitting  up   into  dialects        The  chief  modification  of  Grimm's  law  was 

and     these     again     into     sub-dialects     is     a  made  in  1875  by  the  complementary  law  of  ac- 

false    conception.      Co-dialectic    forms    is    the  cent,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Verner's  law 

only    right    expression.      All    efforts    made    to  (q.v.). 

trace  out  a  parent  speech  are  based  largely  on  ^  discussing  consonantism,  the  designations  of 
doubtful  data  of  the  use,  of  words  regarded  as  other  than  the  guttural  ^i^  are  8elf-explana- 
onginal,  although  we  do  not  know  whether  the  ^  but  in  the  guttural  ^^  there  is  great  con- 
words  may  not  have  been  borrowed.  All  recon-  fugion  of  nomenclature.  Thus  the  Indo-European 
structures  of  the  parent  speech,  whether  in  the  languages  had  palatal  sounds,  c,  ;;  dentals,  tt  d; 
form  of  literature  (such  as  Schleicher  indulged  labials,  p,  6,  both  aspirated  and  non-aspirated, 
in)  or  in  the  form  of  reconstructed  hypothetical  ^  th  had  aspirated  and  non-aspirated,  surd 
words,  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  sound  and  ^nt,  gutturals,  k,  g  (kh,  gh)\  But  these 
of  the  Ur-sprache  and  are  constantly  employed  in  latter,  being,  as  explained  above,  of  twofold  form, 
our  comparative  grammars,  are  pure  fictions  of  have  different  designations.  There  are  two 
the  imagination,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  ^  the  palatal  and  non-palatal  guttural 
representing  an  actual  prehistoric  condition  of  ^^  The^re  sometimes  distinguished  as 
the  language.  We  know  the  Indo-European  Ian-  ut&l  and  velarj  but  the  formeT  i8  also 
guages  only  in  dialectic  form,  as  spoken  by  van-  called  the  4^^  and  even  the  fc-series;  while 
ous  races  over  a  wide  area.  The  dialects  are  tne  latter  is  called  the  o-series  and  also  the  fc- 
divancations  from  each  other,  not,  so  far  as  we  ^ea.  The  velar  fc-series  was  from  the  beginning 
know,  from  any  unitary  parent  speech.  A  urn-  di8tinguished  from  the  palatal  guttural  by  being 
versal  parent  speech  is  an  historical  possibility,  a  gorf  of  back  guttural  with  a  tendency  to  de- 
but an  Indo-European  parent  speech  is  merely  a  vel  a  half-vowel  sound  (qu  or  *«),  which  was 
convenient  hypothesis  which,  however,  leaves  lost  in  special  languages.  The  two  sounds  either 
more  to  be  explained  than  it  explains,  and  may  united  or  the  guttural  became  more  labialized, 
best  be  discarded,  however  pleasing  it  be  to  the  San8krit  ka,  Latin  quo,  Gothic  hva,  a  tendency 
mind  which  prefers  unity.  that  reached  an  extreme  in  Greek,  where  this 

Phonology.  The  regular  interchange  of  cer-  guttural  is  often  represented  by  a  labial,  as  in  xo 
tain  sounds  in  the  different  languages  of  the  (also  ^^  nagaig  and  iiquids)  though  some- 
Indo-European  group  was  generally  postulated  time8  dentalized\  as  in  re  (before  *,  €>,  while 
at  an  early  period  without  the  later  insistence  on  sometimes  coinciding  with  k  («Af ).  Besides 
the  necessity  of  regularity.  At  first  it  seemed  gutturals  and  palatals,  the  Indo-European  group 
as  if  there  were  exceptions  which  could  not  be  ex-  Assessed  the  consonantism  just  described,  but  it 
plained  by  any  law.  The  sounds  first  compared  wa8  defective  in  fricatives  and  spirants  (e.g.  f, 
were  consonantal,  as  these  seemed  most  regular.  Engiish  th  zh  Peculiar  to  the  older  language 
Their  correspondence  in  certain  of  the  Indo-Euro-  anfthe  aspirated  sonants  retained  in  the  Indo- 
pean  languages  was  formulated  by  what  is  known  Iranic  ^^  a8pirated  surds,  as  well  as 
as  Grimms  law  (q.v.).  the  modined  nasal8  and  sibilants,  n,  *,  including 

The  vowel-system  took  longer  to  explain  and  ^  the  final  half-nasal,  and  final  half-sibilant, 

the  consonantal  system  required  modification.    In  As  already  explained,  Indo-European  had  as  half- 

the  case  of  the  vowels,  apart  from  the  determina-  vowels  y,*v,  I,  r.    Lingual  sounds  (found  in  San- 

tion  of  the  long  disputed  point  whether  the  «,  e,  gkrit)   appear  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Dravid- 

o  of  the  Greek,  or  their  equivalents  in  one  a-sound,  ians 

as  in  Sanskrit,  represented  the  older  state,  the  ^m  .  on  to  the  subject  of  morph0iOgv 
vowel-system  was  seen  to  be  more  regular  as  soon  it  win  ^  necest*ry  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most 
as  the  primitive  existence  of  sonant  nasals  and  important  topics  bussed,  though  not  definitive- 
liquids  was  recognized.  The  chief  modifications  x  Settled,  in  the  last  few  vearsT  Verner  showed 
of  Grimm's  law  and  further  contributary  laws  that  ftccent  or  streg8  influenced  the  character  of 
were  established  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  consonants  according  to  the  accentuation  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  the  same  time  was  raised  „  M  The  effect  of  stress,  however,  as  already 
the  question  m  regard  to  the  original  vowel-form  eipiained>  is  aiso  patent  aa  rcgards  the  vowel, 
of  roots  and  that  of ^  its  changes  in  Ablaut  or  ^{ch  ^  in  ^  a  (o*?igiliaiiv  »^) 
modified  vowels  and  diphthongs.  shifts  with  the  accent.      But  of  late  it  has  been 

The  priority  of  the  Western  a,  e,  o,  as  com-  shown  that  another  very  important  law  of  ac- 
pared  with  the  Asiatic  monotone  a,  was  proved  by  centuation  has  been  at  work  in  determining  the 
Amelung  and  Brugmann  at  about  the  same  time.  form  0f  stems.  Fick  and  Mailer  have  emphasized 
Next  was  shown  the  existence  of  an  Indo-Euro-  the  importance  of  pitch,  that  is,  musical  accent, 
pean  e,  that  is  of  a  real  palatal  vowel,  in  San-  as  contrasted  with  stress  accent.  They  show  that 
skrit  itself.  This  was  proved  by  Collitz,  and  in-  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  palatal 
dependently  by  Verner,  through  demonstrating  vowel  and  a  high  pitch,  and  a  guttural  vowel  and 
that  when  a  Sanskrit  a  (=e)  follows  a  guttural  a  low  pitch,  a  relation  explicable  on  physio- 
it  palatalizes  it  and  hence  must  itself  be  palatal,  logical   grounds;    the  action  of  the  vocal   or- 
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gins  naturally  associating  the  high  pitch  with 
the  palatal  e  and  the  low  pitch  with  the  guttural 
o.  Thus  there  is  a  natural  connection  between 
the  accent  or  non-accent  and  the  form  of  the  two 
vowels  in  \iyta,  the  e- vowel  having  the  high 
pitch,  the  o-vowel  having  the  low  pitch.  This 
matter  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  there  are  many  phenomena  not  yet  explained 
bv  it.  For  example,  in  XAyot  the  low  pitch  has 
the  stress.  But  at  all  events,  accent  is  evidently 
a  factor  which  will,  when  properly  understood, 
explain  much  in  stem-formation. 

Morphology.  This  studies  change  of  form  and 
the  cause  of  change.  The  chief  factors  tending  to 
change  the  form  of  words  are  'phonetic  degenera- 
tion,' as  it  used  to  be  called,  or  phonetic  varia- 
tion and  growth,  due  partly  to  individual  pecu- 
liarities, but  more  to  the  attrition  of  speech, 
force  of  expression,  the  law  of  least  resistance, 
and  the  interaction  of  the  individual  and  his  en- 
vironment. Change  of  stress  and  change  of  pitch 
and  the  substitution  of  stressed  accent  for  pitch 
affect  the  form  as  well  as  the  accent  of  words. 
Analogy  (q.v.),  especially  false  analogy,  causes 
changes,  in  the  endings  particularly,  and  the 
growth  or  change  of  function  in  one  class  of 
words  is  liable  seriously  to  affect  the  form  and 
even  the  existence  of  words  of  another  class.  Im- 
itation due  to  association  may  be  conscious  or  un- 
conscious. Complete  changes  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  vowel  may  occur  over  a  wide  area  in  a 
short  time  and  then  remain,  or  as  suddenly  dis- 
appear. Most  of  these  changes  of  form  are  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  gradual  minute  altera- 
tions, intervening  in  time,  both  in  phonetics  and 
in  morphology.  Difference  of  meaning  may  be 
mentioned  last  as  having  had  effect  on  form,  a 
factor  more  or  less  connected  with  accent. 
Apart  from  these  questions  of  the  philosophy  of 
change,  morphology  has  to  do  with  the  forms  as 
presented  in  language,  which  may  most  conveni- 
ently be  discussed  under  the  head  of  roots  (see 
Roots)  ,  stems,  the  forms  of  nouns,  and  the  forms 
of  verbs. 

In  regard  to  the  stem-complex  of  root  and  end- 
ing, apart  from  a  vague  theory  of  Westphal  that 
'near'  and  'distant'  sounds  have  something  to  do 
with  stem-formation,  only  one  theory  has  been 
opposed  to  Bopp's  agglutination  theory.  This  is 
a  profound  study  by  Ludwig,  marred  only  by  the 
assumption  of  absolute  lawlessness  in  phonetics. 
The  points  made  are  that  the  endings  serve  differ- 
ent purposes,  a  first  person  serves  as  third,  a  lo- 
cative as  a  genitive,  etc.,  and  the  further  back 
we  go  the  looser  is  the  language.  Ludwig  substi- 
tutes for  agglutination,  therefore,  the  theory  of 
adaptation.  Verbal  endings  are  not  from  pronouns ; 
no  personal  endings  existed ;  before  the  verb  was 
the  indefinite  infinitive  used  for  any  person,  any 
tense,  and  both  imperative  or  indicative  in  mean- 
ing; suffixes  acquired  definite  implication  by  a 
gradual  adaptation  of  special  meanings,  having 
originally  only  a  demonstrative  sense.  While 
containing  much  truth,  this  adaptation  theory  is 
too  exaggerated  to  be  acceptable  as  a  working 
hypothesis.  Another  theory,  that  of  Soberer,  re- 
gards endings  of  stems  of  verbs  and  nouns  as  in- 
dicating a  locative  sense,  while  Benfey  traced  all 
endings  from  anti  (believing  that  nouns  are  from 
verbs)  ;  but  the  two  latter  views  are  too  fantastic 
to  be  discussed. 

Fobm s  of  Nouns.  The  same  word  is  noun  and 
verb   in   its  most   primitive   form,  as   Sanskrit 


dati,  'a  giving*  or  Tie  gives.'  Nouns  had  seven 
cases,  perhaps  more,  in  Indo-European.  The  Bame 
case  had  different  endings,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  most  likely,  despite  the  fact  that  this  seems 
to  point  to  other  cases,  that,  had  such  cases  ex- 
isted, some  traces  would  have  been  preserved. 
Different  endings  may  gradually  have  become 
restricted  in  application,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 

the  Greek  dative,  different  functions  may  have 
been  absorbed  by  one  ending,  tending  to  a  loss  of 

another  ending.  The  seven  cases  have  endings 
more  or  less  uniform,  but  apart  from  modifica- 
tions caused  by  the  form  of  the  stem,  some  cases 
are  compounds  of  two  case-endings  and  some 
cases  show  different  forms  according  as  a  word 
is  declined  as  noun  or  pronoun.  The  seven  cases 
are  nominative,  accusative,  instrumental,  dative, 
genitive,  ablative,  locative.  They  are  found  in  the 
singular,  dual,  and  plural,  but  except  for  the  nom- 
inative and  accusative  dual  in  du  (dv~&ut  duo) 
the  dual  endings  are  not  identical  in  the  different 
languages  and  are  omitted  here.  The  vocative  is 
not  a  case,  but  the  bare  stem  in  weak  form.  An 
apparent  ending  in  the  o-stems  is  only  a  vowel- 
weakening.    The  chief  endings  are: 

Nom.  sg.,  8,  m;  pi.,  08  (es),  (o)t,  [A]. 

Ace.  sg.,  m,  d;  pi.,  ma,  6. 

Instr.  sg.,  e,  a,  bhi  (mi),  na;  pi.,  bhis,  o-%~». 

Dat.  sg.,  (at),  e,  bhya{m)  ;  pi.,  bhyas. 

Gen.  sg.,  (o)s,  sia;  pi.,  om  (dm),  s&m. 

Abl.  sg.,  [o«],  (a)t;  pi.,  bhyas. 

Loc,  sg.,  i;  pi.,  su  (si). 

The  ablative  is  lacking  in  the  singular,  except 
in  a  few  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  in  the  plural, 
borrowing  the  forms  of  the  genitive  singular  and 
dative  plural.  The  plural  os  {as)  \b  the  noun-end- 
ing in  Sanskrit;  ai  (oi)  the  pronoun  ending  in 
Sanskrit  and  Oscan  and  the  noun  ending  in  Slavic, 
Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  and  Gothic.  As  plural  signs 
serve  both  i  and  s,  the  latter  being  added  to  the 
nominative,  accusative,  instrumental,  and  dative. 
Some  endings  were  independent  words,  e.g.,  t,  u, 
a,  &t,  and  Sanskrit  still  has  cases  made  by  adding 
A  to  e".  Adjectives  have  noun  endings  (with  some 
restrictions).  The  comparative  tara  means 
'farther9  (also  ias,  ios).  The  superlative,  tata, 
tama,  and  ishta,  is  not  clear.  Numerals  have  es- 
sentially the  same  form  in  Indo-European,  ai-ka 
(oinas),  du&,  tu,  totam-centum,  up  to  XiXioi 
=  (sa)hasra,  though  the  latter  identification  is 
doubtful,  and  in  any  case  may  mean  'heap,'  or 
large  number,  rather  than  a  definite  thousand. 
The  duodecimal  system  is  clearly  marked  in  San- 
skrit higher  numbers  alongside  of  the  decimal 
system  (see  above).  Participles  are  part  of  the 
noun-system  and  the  stems  end  in  ta,  n<a,  m(a)na 
in  Sanskrit,  Avestan,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Prep- 
ositions (adverbs)  may  have  case-endings,  e.g. 
xctyMt-l,  xa/kl,  irp&rta. 

Form 8  of  Vebbs.  The  Indo-European  lan- 
guages had  four  tenses,  present  ( imperfect ) ,  aor- 
ist,  perfect,  future,  and  four  modes,  indicative, 
subjunctive,  optative,  and  imperative.  Only  the 
first  three  tenses  are  pure,  the  future  be- 
ing modal  (will),  and  consequently  the 
future  is  found  only  in  the  indicative,  with  rare 
(Vedic)  and  late  (Greek)  exceptions.  There  are 
two  voices,  active  and  middle,  the  latter  serving 
originally  as  a  passive  as  well.  Secondary  conju- 
gations of  the  pro-ethnic  period  are  numerous. 
The  most  clearly  defined  are  causative,  denomina- 
tive, intensive,  desiderative,  and  inchoative.  San- 
skrit further  invented  a  passive  class,  and  Latin 
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and  Celtic  had  a  special  passive  voice,  while  Greek  infinitive  in  Greek;  a  third  singular  preterite 
and  Sanskrit  converted  certain  aorist  forms  into  aorist  passive  and  a  complete  i/o-passive  in 
passives.  There  are  three  numbers,  but  the  dual  Sanskrit;  r-passive  and  bo-future  in  Latin 
is  weak  and  even  in  the  oldest  Vedic  and  Greek  and  Celtic.  Greek,  like  Sanskrit,  is  older  than 
interchanges  with  the  plural,  being  lost  in  Celtic  Latin  in  having  fuller  endings,  a  middle  voice, 
and  Latin  (save  for  the  ending  -tis),  though  pre-  and  an  augment.  The  other  Indo-European  lan- 
served  in  Gothic  and  Bal to- Slavic.  Verbal  end-  guages  have  later  verbal  forms.  The  augment 
ings  are  primary  and  secondary  (present  and  may  have  had  a  short  and  a  long  form,  e,  17,  and 
preterite) ;  special  endings  occur  in  the  perfect,  survived  in  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Greek,  with 
Omitting  the  dual,   these  endings   in  Sanskrit,  traces  in  Avestan. 

which  has  preserved  them  most  fully,  are  in  the         Syntax.    Only  the  chief  points  can  be  noticed 
active  singular,   1,  mi,  a;  2,  si,  tha;  3,  ti,  a;  here.    First,  as  to  the  syntax  of  nouns:  The  old 
plural,   1,  mas  ma;  2,   tha,  a;  3,   a(n)ti,  us;  distinction  between  grammatical  and  non-gram- 
while  the  middle  changes  i  to  e  and  www,  tha,  to  matical  cases  cannot  be  maintained.     The  nom- 
inate ,  dhv&,    and    the    preterite    tenses    drop  inative  designates  the  active,  the  accusative  the 
the      final     vowel     and     have     mahi,     dhvam,  passive  relation.    The  latter  is  both  an  object  of  a 
for  maM,  dhv&.      The  preterites  and  the  per-  verb  and  an  object  of  thought,  this  day,  me  mise- 
fect   have   also   certain   r-forms,   ram,    re,   etc.,  rum,  non-verbal  objectifications.    With  space  and 
like   the   Latin   passive.     The   present   stem   is  time  the  accusative  is  still  a  veiled  object-case, 
divided  into  many  classes,  of  which  ten  are  recog-  The  instrumental  shows  accompaniment,  means, 
nized  by  native  Sanskrit  grammarians.  Including  limit;  the  dative,  'to'  or  'for;'  the  genitive,  any 
secondary  conjugations,  the  Indo-European  Ian-  adjectival  relation,  'of,'  'belonging  to;'  the  abla- 
guages  had  in  all  thirty-two  ways  of  varving  the  tive,  source  and  means,  'from,'  'by;*  the  locative, 
stem  by  infixes,  suffixes,  and  changing  the  vowel  place  or  time,  'in/  'at/  'within.'    The  syntactical 
of  the  root.      Many  of  these  verbal  stems  coin-  method  of  Delbrtick  assigns  to  each  case  a  certain 
cide  with  nominal  stems.    They  appear  originally  narrow  function;  as  either  'in'  or  'within'   (but 
to  have  indicated  modified  forms  of  action.    The  not  both)   to  the  original  locative;   'to'  or  'for* 
aorist  stem   is   formed  either  by  reduplication,  (but  not  both)    to  the  dative,  etc.       But  each 
like  the  perfect,  or  by  inserting  an  ^-element,  like  (pure)  case  originally  contained  in  itself  all  that 
the  future,  or  it  may  be  differentiated  from  the  is  ascribed  to  it;  the  dative  from  the  beginning 
present  class  merely  by  the  vowel  or  by  an  end-  was  a  to*  and  a  'for*  case ;  the  locative  expressed 
mg    (Pv,  /3d<r*c»).      The  future  has  primary  end-  both  'at/  'in,'  and   'within.'     The  instrumental 
ings,  but  in  Sanskrit  may  be  augmented  with  survives  in  adverbial  form  in  Greek,  but  the  Greek 
preterite  endings,  making  a  conditional.  The  sub-  dative  singular  is  a  locative.     The  genitive  in 
junctive  and  optative  have  different  formative  sia  is  an  adjective  stem  like  that  of  the  pro- 
elements  and  their  endings  are  originally  the  pri-  nouns,  asmdka(m),  nostrum,  nostri,  which  ex- 
mary  and  secondary,   respectively    (see  below),  plains  in  part  the  syntax  of  the  case.     So  the 
while  the  imperative  has  preterite  endings  modi-  Latin   f-genitive   may   be    adjectival    (preserved 
fied,  or  special  forms.     It  has  no  modal  sign.  m    0ther    Italic    dialects    instead    of    changing 
In  some  classes  of  verbs  the  subjunctive  form  to    ot    or    ei,    which    would    be    the    locative 
coincides  with  the  indicative.    Hence  a,  the  sub-  f orm )  m       other    genitive    syntax    is    explained 
junctive  modal  sign,  Greek  17,  is  not  locative,  as  a8    ^jng    ^ue    to    a     sort    of     adjective-comr 
Scherer  taught,  but  probably  due  to  analogy.  The  pound  effect,  in  that  the  sign  as  (os)  is  probably 
optative  sign  is  ia  when  accented,  *  when  unac-  on\y  a  nominative  affected  by  sentence  accent, 
cented,   as   shown  by  J.   Schmidt;   whence  i  is  So    *     is     the     sign     of     the     nominative     as 
probably  a  reduction  from  ia  (compare  y&,  'go,'  well      as      of      the      genitive.        The      ablative 
though     this     derivation     is     not     favored     by  wa8    probably    confined    at    first    to    the    sin- 
Schmidt),  gular  pronoun,  where  it  seems  to  be  from  an  ad- 
As  to  the  personal  endings,  with  the  exception  verbial  affix.    Such  syntactical  growths  are  com- 
of  the  third   plural    (and  the  dual),   Delbrtick  mon,  prepositions  (adverbs)  being  affixed  also  to 
thinks  that  they  are  connected  with  the  personal  completed  endings  to  emphasize  the  meaning,  as 
pronouns,  but  if  so  they  must  go  back  to  a  pe-  in  is  added  to  the  Italic  locative,  A  to  the  Aves- 
riod  when  they  were  more  deictic  than  pronomi-  tan  locative,  or  t  to  the  Latin  feminine  nomina- 
nal.    The  singular  affixes  mi,  si,  ti  have  been  ex-  tive,  quari  (qua?).    In  the  last  case  the  meaning 
plained    (not  very  convincingly)    both  as  taken  is  probably  only  emphatic,  just  as  in  English 
from  the  pronouns  and  as  having  originated  the  yes-sir-ee,  indeed-y.    The  nominative  s  has  been 
pronouns;  but  the  plural  anti  is  probably  con-  associated  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun.    The 
nected  with  the  participle,  the  i  being  explained  m  of  the  accusative  is  identical  with  the  m  of 
by  Ascoli  and  Brugmann  as  due  to  analogy  with  aham,  idam,  iy&v,  idem,  though  what  shade  of 
ti  (a  locative  in  Scherer's  opinion).     This  finite  meaning  it  may  have  had  is  as  impossible  to  ex- 
verbal  form  would  then  be  analogous  to  amamini  plain,   as   is  the  pseudo-ending  or  the  German 
(also  a  participle).     The  middle  endings  have  mi-ch.      The  neuter  nominative  in  m  has  been 
been  explained  as  strengthened  forms.     In  San-  explained  as  borrowed  from  the  nominative,  on 
skrit   the    only    original    strongest    form    is    A*  the  ground  that  neuters  were  originally  not  sub- 
(s&i  and  t&i  being  later),  a  still  stronger  form  of  jects  of  verbs;    but  this  is  improbable. 
£,  which  lends  color  to  this  (still  doubtful)  sug-        In  verbs  present  tense-stem  connotes  dura  tive 
gestion.     Verbal  stems  were  originally  not  con-  time;      the     aorist,    unrestricted    time,    either 
nected  with  prepositions  (most  of  which  are  ad-  inchoative     or     resultant;       the     perfect,     re- 
verbs)  ;   hence  latin  compound  verbs  are  later  pea  ted    present    (inchoative   or    intensive)  ;    the 
than  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  and  'tmesis'  in  the  lat-  future,    modally    affected    future    (will).      The 
ter  is  really  the  older  form.     New  forms  have  subjunctive   gives  the   idea   of   the  unrestricted 
been   developed    in   the   separate   language,   e.g.  indicative  with  the  addition  of  a  shall  or  will  ele~ 
aorist  passives,  the  future  optative  and  future  mcnt   (time  and  mode) ;  the  optative  expresses 
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should  or  might;   the  imperative,  a  command,  covery  of  new  cases  (instrumental  and  locative) 

The  aorist  may  he  present  or  preterite  in  time  in  Sanskrit,  not  recognized  in  the  classical  lan- 

and  differs  from  the  present-stem  meaning  only  guages,  laid  the  basis  for  a  thorough  treatment 

in  its  quality,  since  it  does  not  express  continued  of  case-relations ;  as  the  discovery  of  the  injunc- 

or  durative  time.  Thus  Sanskrit  gacckati,  present,  tive  and  the  Vedic  values  of  subjunctive,  optative, 

is  *he  continues  a-going,'  but  gMi,  aorist,  is  'he  aorist,  and  perfect  first  clarified  the  problems 

goes.'     The  ^  present   may   thus   do   duty   for   a  connected  with  the  verb. 

future,   as   in  Gothic.     The  verbal  stem  being  Modern  Tendencies.     A  typical  example  of 

coincident    with    the    noun-stem,    the    sense    of  the   relation  between  the  stages  of  growth   in 

bkarati    is    really   'a   bearing,   that*    or    'he   is  the  study  of  philology  is  given  by  etymology 

a-bearing,'   rather  than  'is  a  bearer.'    The  re-  (q.v.).    Before  Pott  there  was  an  utter  want  of 

duplication  of  the  perfect  connects  it  with  the  scientific  method.     Pott  opposed  this  looseness, 

reduplicated  present,  desiderative,  and  intensive  Curtius  again  opposed  Pott  for  thirty  years  on 

forms,  and  in  its   first  application  it  connotes  the  ground  that  Pott  was  not  strict  enough.    The 

present  time,  afterwards  extended  to  past  time,  "young   grammarians"    in   their   turn    attacked 

perhaps  helped  thereto  by  the  pluperfect   (with  Curtius  because  he  refused  to  admit  that  phonetic 

augment),  which  in  Sanskrit  is  not  so  much  a  law  is  irrefragable. 

pluperfect  as  a  reduplicated  aorist.  The  tense  More  recent  studies  have  made  etymology  much 
of  narrative  was  originally  the  imperfect,  not  stricter  still.  To  cite  a  famous  example,  of  all 
the  aorist.  The  syntax  of  the  Greek  aorist  is  the  parallels  in  the  names  of  Greek  and  Hindu 
complicated  by  the  confusion  of  aorist  and  im-  gods  utilized  by  Mtiller  in  his  mythological 
perfect  forms.  In  Sanskrit,  future  (will  and  pure  studies,  only  one  case,  Dyaus-Zeus,  is  now  re- 
future)  and  optative  complement  each  other  and  garded  as  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
eventually  suppress  the  subjunctive  altogether,  question  of  irrefragable  phonetic  law,  the  modern 

The     subjunctive,     as     already     stated,     has  tendency  has  been  to  claim  that  the  new  school 
originally  primary,  the  optative  secondary  end-  went  too  far.     Bechtel,  in  1892,  and  since  then 
ings;    but    in    Sanskrit    the    former    has    taken  other  scholars  have  questioned  the  validity  of 
some  secondary  endings,  and  in  Greek  the  latter  the  shibboleth  of  'changeless  law.'    Other  doubts 
some  primary  endings.     These  endings  are  sig-  have  arisen  in  the  last  decade  on  other  fields, 
nificant.     The  optative  goes  with  the  imperative  Stress  accent  has  been  replaced  in  part  by  mu- 
and   injunctive,   modes  of  wish   and   command;  sical    accent    in    importance.      Schmidt's    wave 
the  subjunctive  with  the  future,  shall  and  may.  theory  has  been  modified.     Semitic  influence,  as 
Delbrfick  believes  that  the  subjunctive  originally  shown  in  numbers,  has  been  replaced  by  a  puta- 
expressed    will,    the    optative    wish.      But    his  tive  Dravidian  influence,  but  this  matter  is  un- 
categorical  system  of  syntax  is  unable  to  explain  settled.     In  geography,  Lycian  and  Carian  have 
the  potential  sense  of  the  optative  and  the  future  been  definitively  removed  from  the  field  of  the 
sense  of  the  subjunctive.    The  subjunctive  origi-  Indo-European  languages.     The  importance  and 
nally  connoted  a  vague  shall-will,  at  the  pleasure  antiquity  of  Pali  (q.v.)  has  been  brought  to  the 
of  the  speaker.  The  primitive  subjunctives,  Ifofuu,  fore.    The  possibility  of  reconstructing  a  'parent 
fro,  are,  in  fact,  simple  futures.  So  the  optative  language'    has    been    rendered    quite    doubtful, 
expressed  both  should  and  might.  In  Latin  the  Syntax  has  virtually  been  built  up  by  one  great 
subjunctive  is  partly  optative.  The  Homeric  sub-  German  scholar,  Delbrfick.   It  was  the  latest  task 
junctive  is  later  limited  to  half  of  its  functions,  of  philology.  Naturally  the  principles  thus  swift- 
Sanskrit    has    a   distinct   precative  optative   to  ly  built  into  a  system  by  one  man  are  open  to 
express  wish.     Here,  as  elsewhere  in  grammar,  revision. 'Signs  are  apparent  that  the  categorical 
linguistic  machinery  of  a  rough  sort  was  slowly  method  hitherto  employed  has  ceased  to  be  useful 
adapted  to  growing  needs,  and  many  shades  of  in  helping  to  discover  the  genesis  of  syntactical 
meaning  were  expressed  under  one  form.    Vulgar  change.    Delbrfick  himself  has  admitted  that  his 
English   shows  continually  how  people  without  results  are  founded  chiefly  on  subjective  impres- 
discrimination  get  along  very  comfortably  with  sion.  Other  scholars  question,  not  the  value  of  the 
the  same  tense  and  mode  and  ending  for  many  facts  amassed  by  Delbrfick,  but  their  interpreta- 
situations.     In  regard  to  the  imperative,  which  tion,  in  criticism  that  began  with  Whitney  and 
has  secondary  endings,  it  was  originally  used  only  has  tacitly  been  accepted  by  Brugmann,  Speyer, 
in  the  present  and  for  commands,  not  for  pro-  and  other  interpreters  of  syntactical  data.     In 
hibitions.     Hence      m^      is  used  with  the  sub-  like  manner  the  motive  of  phonetic  change  as  ex- 
junctive  aorist,  and  later  with  the  present  im-  plained  by  Delbrfick  has  recently  been  attacked 
perfect  only  as  an  extension.     So  a  subordinate  by  Wundt,  Meyer,  and  Oertei,  who  have  respec- 
negative  clause  takes  wf,  as  6s  M  *X*fl,  ( 'shall  not  tively    sought    to    show    that    phonetic    change 
come').      Thence    the    use    was    extended    (drf  depends  largely  on  ease   (or  speed),  strength  of 
with  indicative) .     Some  scholars  claim  that  the  expiration,  and  geographical  environment, 
optative  was  originally  potential,  for  the  pure  But  besides  laying  stress  on   new   points   of 
optative    is    used   with    ofl,     not   with    pj   (for  view  of  minor  importance,  such  as  haplography, 
wish).     It  is  worth  noticing,  in  connection  with  philology  has  recently  brought  to  the  fore  one 
the  Greek   secondary   endings,   that  when   used  principle  and  elevated  it  into  the  dignity  of  a 
without   augment   they  may  always  indicate  a  new   branch   of   the   study  under   the   name   of 
command,  as  in  the  Sanskrit  injunctive,  which  is  semasiology  (q.v.).    In  1897  Breal  published  his 
in  unaugmented  preterite.  Essai  de  semantique,  which  organized  into  a  sys- 

The  determination  of  the  meaning  of  cases,  of  tematic  whole,  under  different  categories,  trans- 
tenses,  and  of  moods  does  not  exhaust  the  store  of  fers  of  meaning  in  the  evolution  of  words. 
syntactical  problems  upon  which  light  has  been  Contiguity,  resemblance,  and  contrast  were 
thrown  by  comparative  philology;  but  these  are  shown  to  cause  changes  of  meaning.  Our  word 
the  most  important  aspects  and  they  show  suffi-  'pike'  for  'road,'  for  example,  arose  from  turn- 
ciently  what  has  been  accomplished.     The  dis-  pike   road/    with   a   gradual    reduction    of   the 
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phrase  to  its  most  characteristic  element    (the  tongue.     Philomela,  however,  by  weaving  words 

pike  or  pole  which  turned  the  stile  at  a  toll-gate)  in  a  robe,  revealed  the  truth  to  Procne,  who,  to 

to  represent  the  whole.  punish  her  husband,  killed  her  son  and  served 

Bibliography.     Brugmann  and  Osthoff,  Jfor-  him  up  to  Tereus.     The  sisters  then  fled,  but, 

phologische    Untersuchungen     (Leipzig,     1890)  ;  being   pursued    by    Tereus,    were    changed    into 

Brugmann  and  Delbriick,  Grundriss  der  verglei-  birds;    Procne    and    Philomela    to    swallows    or 

chenden  Sprachwissensohaft    (Strassburg,    1886-  nightingales,  while  Tereus  became  a  hoopoe  or 

1900) ;     Curtius,     Grundzuge    der    griechischen  hawk. 
Etymologic    (Leipzig,    1879);    id.,    Kritik    der       PHILOMELA.  The  Lady  Fitzwatebs'  Night- 

IZi^  7?A     /       i T     •  ^  *f?Fe™"™ch*»  It  is  founded  on  an  Italian  story  of  jealousv, 

SS?2?  i     led"ir°ln    r    ^     i1' £5Hinf  *'  perhaps    Tito   and    Oisippo   in   the   Decameron. 

7^^^^wn^^hrtl?Ti?l  ^2^'  PhilipF charges  a  friend,  Lutesio,  to  test  his  wife 

Lttautschen  und  Gcrmamschen  (Leipzig,  mQ) ;  b    tempting  her.    Though  innocent,  Philomela  is 

ftSft*  &$UtTt%0"-  °*Z  Ad%*Uonh   (Pr*«??'  divorced  and   flees   to   Palermo,   where   her    re- 

1879)  ;    Paul,    Prxnzxpxen   der    Sprachgeschxchte  ^^1   husband   discovers  her    but  his    iov   is 

bildungen  der  indogermanischen  Neutra  (Weimar,        PHIL'OPCE'MEN  (Lat.,  from  6k.  *t\oro^i;r, 

1889)  ;   Schrader,  Sprachvergleichung  und  Urge-  Philopoimen)    (b.c.  252-183).    The  most  illustri- 

8chichte  (Jena,  1890) ;  id.,  Reallexikon  der  indo-  ous   statesman    and   general   of    Greece    in    the 

germanischen      Alterthumskunde       (Strassburg,  period  of  her  decline,  the  great  object  of  whose 

1901);  Max  MlUler,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  life   was   to  establish   the   independence   of   his 

Language  (revised  ed.,  New  York,  1891) ;  Whit-  country  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis.  He  was  born 

ney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Language   (ib.,  1875).  at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  of  a  noble  family. 

For  the  history  of  the  study,  consult:   Benfey,  At   an  early  age   he   lost  his   father,  and   was 

Geschichte     der     Sprachwissenschaft      (Munich,  b.rought  up  by   a  wealthy  citizen  of  Mantinea 

1869) ;   Stein  thai,  Geschichte  der  Sprachtcissen-  named  Oleander,  who  secured  for  him  a  careful 

schaft   bei   den   Griechen  und   Romern    (2d  ed.,  education.      He    received    instruction    from    the 

Berlin,     1889) ;     Delbruck,    Einleitung    in    das  academic     philosophers     Ecdemus     and     Demo- 

Sprachstudium  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1893)  ;  Wheeler,  phanes.     His    first   experience   in   warfare   was 

Introduction   to    the   Study   of   the   History   of  gained    in   the   border   raids   which    took    place 

Language  (New  York,  1890).    Excellent  manuals  between  the  Arcadians  and  Laconians,  and  in  b.c. 

are:      Henry,    Precis    de    grammaire    comparte  222  he  with  a  few  others  defended  Megalopolis 

(Paris,    1888)  ;    Brugmann,    Griechische    Gram-  against  the  attack  of  the  Spartan  King,  Cleo- 

matik;  Stolz,  Lateinische  Grammatik;  Schmalz,  menes.     In  the  following  year,  when  the  Mace- 

Lateinische  Syntaw    (the   last  three   in   Miiller,  donian  King  Antigonus  came  to  the  assistance 

Handbuch    der    klassischen    Alterthums-Wissen-  of  the  Achaeans,  Philopoemen  joined  him  at  the 

schaft    (3d  ed.,  Munich,   1900).     Consult  also:  head  of  a  band  of  horse,  and  distinguished  him- 

Wackernagel,    Altindische   Grammatik    (Got tin-  self  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (B.C.  221),  in  which 

gen,  1896,  incomplete)  ;  Speyer,  Sanskrit  Syntax  the    power    of    Sparta    was    completely    broken. 

(Leyden,    1896) ;    Franke,    Pali    und    Sanskrit  Philopoemen  now  went  to  Crete,  where  he  lived 

(Strassburg,  1902)  ;  Gray,  Indo-Iranian  Phonol-  for  several  years;  on  his  return  in  210  he  was 

ogy  (New  York,  1902)  ;  Pischel,  Grammatik  der  appointed  commander  of  the  Achaean  horse,  and 

Prakrit-Sprachen     (Strassburg,     1900)  ;     Breal,  in   the   expedition   of   209   against   Elis   distin- 

Essai  de  stmantique    (Paris,    1897;    translated  guished  himself  for  his  bravery,  slaying  with  his 

with    an     introduction    by     Postgate,    London,  own  hand  the  Elean  leader,  Demophantus.  In  208 

1900)  ;  Van  Wijk,  Der  nominate  Genitiv-Singular  he  was  chosen  strategus  or  commander-in-chief  of 
(Leipzig,  1902)  ;  Knudtson,  Die  zwei  Arzawa-  the  Achaean  League,  a  position  which  he  held 
Brief e  (ib.,  1902)  ;  Wechsler,  Giebt  es  Lautge-  eight  times  in  all.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  intro- 
8€tzet  (Halle,  1900)  ;  Wundt,  Volker psychologic  duce  reforms  into  the  discipline  and  armor  of  the 
(Leipzig,  1900)  ;  Morris,  On  Principles  and  Meth-  soldiers,  and  soon,  by  these  means  and  by  his 
od  in  Syntax  (New  York,  1901)  ;  Oertel,  Lectures  personal  influence,  made  the  army  a  most  ef- 
on  the  Study  of  Language  (ib.,  1901)  ;  Delbriick,  fective  instrument  of  war.  In  207  he  utterly 
Grundfragen  der  Sprachforschung    (Strassburg,  defeated   the   Spartans   under   Machanidas,   and 

1901)  ;    Wundt,    Sprach geschichte    und    Sprach-  at  the  Nemean  festival  which  followed  he  was 

psychologie  (Leipzig,  1901) ;  a  reply  to  the  last,  proclaimed  liberator  of  Greece.     In  201  he  de- 

Delbriick,    Das    Wesen    der    Lautgesetze     (ib.,  feated    Nabis,    who    had    succeeded   Machanidas 

1902) ;   and  Meillet,  Introduction  A  VHude  des  as  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  soon  afterwards  made 

langues  indo-europe'ennes  (Paris,  1903).  another  voyage  to  Crete.    Returning  to  the  Peio- 

mrTT/AvnT      /t   a        i.  •»        t        x  m  ponnesus  in  194,  he  was  appointed  strategus  in 

*™/0*™'.     <?**■,  PMomela,    from    Gk.  fo   and        jn  defeated  ^   ghortl    ^  h<j 

fi)»ri\a,    nightingale,    from   *X««,  pM<»n,    to  compelled  %fKtU  to  enter  the  Achasan  League, 

love   +  ^os,    melos,  melody)       A   nightingale,  andFwhen  &  ^^^  m  188  he  t^  the  t,?wn 

especially  the  Persian  one.     See  Nightingale.  razed  the  wa„s   and  vompaM  her  to  adopt  the 

PHH/OMEIjA    (Lat.,   from   6k.   <t>i\onj\rt).  Achaean  laws.  He  was  in  his  seventieth  year  and 

In    Greek    mythology,    a    daughter    of    Pandion,  sick  in  bed  when  news  was  brought  him  that  the 

King  of  Athens,  and  sister  of  Procne.     In  reward  Messenians  had  revolted  from  the  League ;  he  im- 

for  assistance  rendered,  Pandion  gave  Procne  as  mediately  left  his  bed  and  took  command  of  the 

wife  to  Tereus,  King  of  Thrace,  who  became  by  army.     In  the  battle  that  ensued  he  was  taken 

her   father   of  Itys.     He  then   dishonored   Phil-  prisoner,   and   Deinoc rates,  the   Messenian  com- 

omela,  pretending  that  Procne  was  dead,  and  to  mander,  sent  him  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine,  which 

prevent  her  from  telling  her  wrong  cut  out  her  he  drank.     Consult:    Plutarch's   Life  of  Philo- 
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pcrmen;   Freeman,  History  of  Federal   Govern-  Held    at    Philadelphia    for    Promoting    Useful 

merit  in  Greece  and  Italy   (2d  ed.,  London  and  Knowledge.     Its   hall   is   No.    104   South   Fifth 

New  York,  1893) ;  Mahaffy,  Alexander's  Empire  Street,  Philadelphia,  in  which  are  meeting  and 

(New  York,  1888).  banquet  rooms,   an   extensive   and   valuable   li- 

PHILOSOPHEB    OP    FEBNEY.      A    titlo  Drftrv>  many  interesting  portraits  and  busts,  one 

given  to  Voltaire,  from  his  Swiss  residence.  ?f  *?»  la*J«  k?ing  Houdon's  Franklin,  and  a  col- 

WWTT #*-.~,OT__   ^„  »,.,.,..,»*.„-^,-.       .  lection  of   relics,   including  the  chair  used  by 

..FHII^SOFHE^  0F  MAT.MESBTOT.     A  Jefferson  while  Writing  the  Declaration  of  In- 

title  <*>nferred  on  Thomas  Hobbes,  from  the  name  dependence.     In  1893  the  society  celebrated  the 

of  his  birthplace.  sesqui-centenary  of  its  beginning,   for  on  May 

PHILOSOPHER     OP    SANS-SOTTCI,     saw  14,  1743,  Benjamin  Franklin  published  in  Phila- 

so?Pse/.     A  title  applied  to  Frederick  the  Great,  delphia    "A    Proposal    for    Promoting    Useful 

PHILOSOPHER    OP    WIMBLEDON.      A  Knowledge   among   the    British    Plantations    in 

name  used  of  John  Home  Tooke,  from  his  resi-  America,"  and  though  his  suggestions  were  not 

dence  in  Surrey  acted  upon  immediately,  he  wrote  on  April  5, 

•^.r^-.^^,^™-..*.  ~_~™,   «,         .  .     .  1744,  that  the  society  had  been  formed  and  had 

PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE,  The.  A  mysten-  held  several  meeting,  with  Thomas  Hopkinson 

ous  compound  to  which  was  attributed  the  power  a8  president  and  himself  as  secretary.     Within 

of  transmuting  metals  into  gold  or  silver,  and  a  few  year8  ^guiar  meetings  were  discontinued, 

the  attempted  making  of  which  was  the  chief  though  before  1758  another  society  was  started  in 

occupation   of  alchemists    at   least  during   the  Philadelphia,  called  the  Junto,  or  Society  for  the 

Middle  Ages.  In  reality  it  bore  no  resemblance  promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  also  lan- 
to  a  stone,  being  more  properly  described  as  an         ished  untn  A    u  25    1766    when  it  wag  re. 

amalgam      It  was  a  universal  panacea  that  was  *iyed    with   thi£     members>  a8  the  American 

so  eagerly  sought    for  with   the  function  of  a  goci  (     for  Promoting  and  Propagating  Useful 

universal  solvent  it  combined  that  ofthe  elmr  Knowfed^     The  earlfer  80Ciety  renewed  its  ac- 

of  life    a  renewing  influence  on  the  body      The  tivit     m^ovember    1767,  andJthe  union  of  the 

conception  of  the  transmutation  of  metals  was  .       „     suggested  but  a  year  was  spent  in  nego 

°rie°.t!iL  #Th"  ArabS  S^Tt*  ™etal8  "  °°m'  tiation  before  the  two  became  one  oif  January  2, 

pounded  of  mercury  and  sulphur  in  varying  pro-  mg    adopting  the  pTesent  nanle  and  electing 

portions.  To  tl^  was  added  a  more  philosophic  Benjamin  Franklin  president.  He  held  this  office 
conception  of  a  common  basis  of  all  forms  of  mat-         ^  w    d^th  fa  ^m     ^  eec0Jld  pre8idellt 

^."^^ifShL  ^fU^^^^^rf^i?1^.!?^  ™  Davld  Rittenhouse,  the  astronomerand  the 

^US"^.  £  ^JZ^Z^J^.!0?^  first  director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  and  he 


dissolved  from  the  combining  forces  and  united  -  euceeeded  b     ^^^  Jen-ers0n.     In   1785 

with.the  special   form  of  gold  and  the  combina-  ™  ^    °"yvcl7c"     J         .  .      , 

tion  could^e  controlled,  then  any  bodies  could  John  Hyacinthe  de  Magellan,  <?f  ^fon,  pre- 

be  produced  at  will.    Three  forms  of  the  philoso-  *****  two  hundred  guineas  to  the  society  for  a 

pber's  stone  are  mentioned-the  great  elixir,  a  perpetual    fund,    the    interest    each   jrear    to 

red  tbicture  transmuting  metals  Into  goldjthe  be    P*    »*>    »    ***  S$*>A£*    *%*  :* 


elixir  vite,  restoring  youth  and  prolonging '"*>;  the  ftuth°r.  of  *hef>rtI1  .^STE.*"  *% 
»°?  **.  >-»  -*£  *  *»•  tincture  chfnging  =ent  in  naviga -.  -tural  history  or 
metals  into  silver.  The  powers  of  the  pM<«oPher's  %?™m£h  ^  \  «*  to  investment,  and 
stone  appear  to  have  been  first .described  by  ™  medaf  h  ^^^J  one  of  the  g^t  honor8 
Zosraros  in  the  fifth  century.  Geber  (q.v)  was  m  ^  ^aO^  world>  Membership  in  the  so- 
the  reputed  author  of  the  Key  of  Wisdom  *  ^.  fa  Umjted  to  thoge  who  are  invited  to  join 
secret  book  on  the  philosopher  s  stone.  The  iwovaA  of  their  contributions  to  science  and 
matter  was  generally  shrouded  in  mystery  and  b^Wge;  consequently  the  honor  of  an  election 
not  clearly  defined  until  the  twelfth  century.  hi  Mf  prized  \  African  scientists.  In  re- 
Salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  regarded  as  the  ^/the  ^ty  hft8  established  a  series  of 
elemento  of  master    were  <*«b,ned to  prodnw  J,  meeti         to  which  distinguished  men  of 

the    advent.      By    the    8"t^tnm^tu.rJflll£e  science  of  Europe  are  invited,  and  these  assem- 

formula    of   preparation  become  more   deflmte.  ^           t     f  mtenlational  inter. 

The    Inercury    of    philosophy/    combined    **£  est^  The  publighed  Transaction  of  the  society 

gold,  was  placed  in  •  A™ J*«3   «  X^  begin  with  1771,  in  which  year  a  copy  was  given 

was  dissolved.   After  a   long  Interval   a ^  black  8                     •      h    ^  /   j  A8sel^w    of  Penn. 

powder,  caBed  Saturn  was i  produced     A  further  we                          statement  that  «the  volume  is 

heating    produced   the  white  tincture,   or   little  -v  „      ;        .         .     ^^^w^„;j.;rt„    «»:«♦;««    <>t*a 

philosopher's  stone,  and  a  hotter  lire  produced  a  wholly  American  m  ^I«^  P"^^"d 

red  powder,  the  true  stone.     Van  Helmont  as-  l*V?r"    The  society  also  ^^./^f1^ 

serted  that  he  had  seen  and  handled  the  stone,  *******  »   1838    issuing  them  in  about  two 

which  was  sulphur-color,  heavy,  and  brilliant  as  hundred  parts,  making  over  forty  volumes, 

glass.     Paracelsus  described  it  as  a  solid  of  deep  PHILOSOPHY   (Lat.  philosophia,  from  Gk. 

ruby  color,  transparent,  flexible,  and  brittle  as  ftkmxplm,    love  of  knowledge,  from  ^tXctr,   phi- 

glass;    Raymond   Lully,  as   a   carbuncle.    After  |ein,  to  love  +  itoQUl,  sophia,  wisdom,  from  *o06t, 

the   thirteenth    century   a   mystic   and   esoteric  80pho8,  wise).     A  term  originally  used,  e.g.  by 

interpretation  of  the  philosopher's  stone  seems  to  SoCrates,   to   mean   devotion  to   the   pursuit   of 

have  been  applied  to  morals,  the  stone  bringing  truth.     In  Plato  it  came  to  mean  knowledge  of 

to  the  wearer  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  purifying  eternal    reality.     Aristotle   employed   the    term 

the  souL  sometimes  as  equivalent  to  critical  systematized 

PHILOSOPHICAL    SOCIETY,    American,  knowledge,  sometimes  as  meaning  the  science  of 

The  oldest  of  American  learned  societies.   Its  offi-  ultimate  reality.    The  Stoics  considered  philos- 

fdal  name  is  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  ophy   to  be   the   endeavor   to   obtain   excellence 
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(dperj,  areU)  in  knowledge  and  in  morality;  his  Concepts  and  Theories  of  Modern  Physics 
the  Epicureans  regarded  the  philosopher  as  the  (London,  1882),  and  by  James  Ward  in  his 
man  who  pursued  happiness  in  the  manner  sug-  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  (London,  1899). 
gested  by  reason.  In  the  Middle  Ages  philosophy  Again,  all  the  sciences  take  for  granted  that 
came  to  be  ancillary  to  theology,  and  in  large  man  can  know  something  about  the  universe, 
measure  the  reasoned  defense  of  divinely  revealed  What  is  this  knowledge  7  Is  it  really  valid,  as 
truth.  In  modern  times  various  definitions  have  it  claims  to  be?  Is  there  any  way  of  ascertain- 
been  given,  such  as  "rational  knowledge  derived  ing  its  validity!  A  scientific  treatment  of  these 
from  concepts  as  such"  (Kant),  "the  revision  of  questions  is  called  epistemology,  or  the  theory  of 
concepts"  (Herbart),  "the  science  of  principles"  knowledge  (q.v.),  and  forms  a  second  philo- 
(Ueberweff),  "the  totality  (Inbegriff)  of  all  sophical  discipline.  Still  again,  can  any  light 
scientific  knowledge'  (Paulsen),  and  "the  reduc-  be  thrown  on  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  reality 
tion  of  the  general  knowledge  obtained  by  the  either  of  the  external  world  or  of  the  mind?  This 
special  sciences  to  a  complete  system"  (Wundt) ;  i8  the  problem  of  metaphysics  (q.v.).  Formerly 
while  some  thinkers  have  despaired  of  the  pos-  logic>  payChology,  and  ethics  were  considered  as 
sibihty  of  finding  any  definition  that  shall  cover  branches  of  philosophy,  but  the  modern  tendency 
the  whole  field  historically  occupied  by  philosoph-  |s  to  establish  them  as  separate  sciences.  This  is 
ical  speculation.  The  conception  of  the  task  of  accomplished,  however,  only  in  a  restricted  sense, 
philosophy  necessarily  changes  with  the  course  of  At  bottom  the  question  whether  this  or  that  dis- 
time.  At  the  beginning,  before  any  special  sci-  cipline  is  a  science  or  a  branch  of  philosophy  is 
ences  had  arisen,  it  was  natural  that  the  unity  of  no  g^t  importance,  when  it  is  recognized 
of  knowledge  should  be  insisted  on,  and  that  the  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  in  method 
student  should  ambitiously  take  all  knowledge  between  science  and  philosophy,  the  only  differ- 
for  his  province.  But  the  scope  of  philosophy  ence  being  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  The  more 
has  gradually  grown  narrower  as  its  original  abstract  any  systematic  knowledge  is,  the  nar- 
domam  has  been  encroached  upon  by  new  sci-  rower  the  fleld  it  appropriates  to  itself;  the  more 
ences.  The  failure  of  philosophers  of  the  present  it  neglects  other  subjects  lying  outside  of  that 
to  agree  on  the  definition  of  their  work  is  due  field,  so  much  the  more  properly  is  it  called  a 
to  the  fact  that  so  much  territory  has  been  al-  special  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  com- 
ready  occupied  by  these  sciences  as  to  leave  the  prehensive  such  knowledge  is,  the  more  philo- 
proper  domain  of  philosophy  in  doubt.  These  gophical  it  is;  for  philosophy  is  an  attempt  as 
sciences  have  one  and  all  been  experiential  in  far  as  possible  to  know  the  world  as  a  whole, 
their  method.  To  those  who  believe  in  the  ex-  History.  The  history  of  European  philosophy 
istence?  of  a  priori  knowledge,  a  point  of  |s  commonly  divided  into  three  main  epochs,  each 
departure  for  delimitmg  philosophy  from  science  characterized  by  a  unique  development,  although 
is  obtained  111  this  distinction  of  the  inductive  at  the  8ame  time  thJ  earlier  ^^  furnish 
from  the  deductive.  But  the  belief  in  a  prior*  preface  and  8tarting-point  for  those  which  ac- 
knowledge is  less  current  than  it  was  a  hundred  ^  th  80  that  ft*  whole  development  is  con- 
years  ago,  and  some  other  differentiation  of  phil-  tinuoU8.  ^e  fir8t  0f  these  periods  is  that  of  an- 
osophy  from  science  must  be  undertaken  by  the  cient  or  Greek  philosophy  (q.v.).  It  extends 
inductivist  Perhaps  no  better  plan  can  be  fr0m  the  earliest  formulations  of  philosophic  con- 
adopted  than  that  based  upon  the  specialists  ceptions  among  the  Ionian  philosophers  and  con- 
character  of  present-day  science.  Each  science  tinues  into  the  Christian  Era,  throughout  the 
pursues  its  own  investigations  in  its  own  limited  dominance  of  paganism.  While  shared  by  other 
field,  and  will  allow  itself  to  be  prejudiced  as  nations  of  antiquity  besides  the  Greeks,  as  notably 
little  as  possible  by  what  is  done  in  other  fields.  by  certain  Romans,  Jews,  and  Grrcco-Egyptians, 

B-Ut  ^w1  'Kl8  *?e  *Sm£  un,ver8!  ****  fur"  it  received  its  form  and  lasting  bent  from  the 

mshes  object-matter  to  all  the  separate  sciences,  Greek  mind   ^  its  later  infiJnce  pr0ceeds  al- 

and ^one  would  naturally  expect  that  al the  sep-  most  excl^iye]7  from  Athenian  culture.  The 
arate  knowledges  gained  by  specialists  would  8econd  iod  j/^at  of  medieval  philosophy,  or 
articulate  themselves  into  a  coherent  system  of  8chola8t^i8m  (  v>).  It  had  iteF  rise  V  the 
knowledge .The  hope  to  accomplish  this  articu-  theological  speculations  of  the  early  Church 
latum  m  detail  would  be  idle;  but  every  science  Fathers,  usually  educated  in  Greek  thought,  and 
has  its  concepts  which  it  uses  to  organize  the  wa8  continued  and  developed  throughout  mediav 
facts  in  its  own  little  field  Do  all  the  concepts  val  times  ag  the  characteristic  philosophy  of 
tally!  Are  they  compatible  with  each  other?  Catholic  Christianity.  It  had  its  culmination  in 
Questions  of  this  sort  are  reasonable,  and  an  at-  the  great  synthesis  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  has 
tempt  to  answer  them  forms  the  so-called  philos-  never  0^^  to  be  the  traditional  philosophy  of 
ophy  of  nature,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  cor-  tne  Church,  and  in  modern  times,  as  neo-scholas- 
relation  and  criticism  of  scientific  concepts,  ticism,  is  the  subject  of  an  energetic  revival. 
Among  such  concepts  are  those  of  matter,  energy  During  the  scholastic  period  in  Christian  Europe 
and  its  conservation,  atom,  life,  evolution,  differ-  the  tradition  of  Greek  philosophy  was  kept  alive 
ential,  point,  line,  etc.  The  philosophy  of  nature  by  the  Arabs  in  Spain  (see  Arabic  Language 
is  without  doubt  the  most  difficult  branch  of  jjhv  Literature),  among  whom  were  many  im- 
philosophy,  as  it  demands  for  its  prosecution  con-  portant  philosophical  thinkers.  The  third  period 
siderable  familiarity  with  the  leading  sciences.  i8  known  as  the  period  of  modern  philosophy,  and 
But  while  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  any  very  gen-  i8  commonly  dated  from  the  Renaissance  (q.v.) , 
eral  treatment  of  the  subject  can  be  satisfactory,  and  more  particularly  from  the  advocacy  of  em- 
still  more  detailed  work  in  the  way  of  corre-  pirical  methods  of  investigation  by  Bacon  and  of 
lation  and  criticism  of  the  conceptions  employed  appeal  to  immediate  reason  or  intuition  by 
in  a  few  sciences  can  be  reasonably  expected.  Descartes. 
Such  work  has  been  done  in  English  by  Stallo  in  With  the  revival  of  learning  there  was  also  a 
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of  all  the  important  philosophical  aya-  argued,  of  our  own  existence,  of  the  existence  of 
terns  of  antiquity.     Platonism  flourished  in  the  God,    and    of    that    of    the    material    universe. 
Academy  of  Florence  and  found  its  most  impor-  Descartes  sharply  separated  mind  and  matter; 
tant  advocate  in  Ficino.    Neo-Platonism  blended  mind  is  thinking,  unextended  substance;  matter 
with  Xeo-Pythagoreanism,  which  was  represented  is  unconscious,  extended  substance.     Two  great 
by  Pico   della   Mirandola.     Aristotelianism   re-  problems    are    therefore    handed    down    to    his 
newed   its    vigor   in   the   two   rival   schools   of  immediate  followers.     What  is  the  relation  be- 
Averroism  and  Alexandrism,  and  among  the  Prot-  tween  mind  and  matter  in  general,  and  the  soul 
estants  in  Melanchthon.  Skepticism  was  defended  and  body  in  particular?    And  what  is  the  rela- 
by  Montaigne,  Sanchez,  and  Charron ;  eclecticism,  tion  between  the  soul  and  God  T    Geulinex,  the 
virulent  in  its  opposition  to  scholasticism,  was  founder   of    Occasionalism    (q.v.),    answers   the 
propagated  by  Valla,  Vives,  de  la  Ramee,  and  former  question  by  saying  that  God  acts  in  the 
Zwingli,  while  scholasticism  found  its  champion  individual,  intervening  on  each  occasion,  to  main- 
in  Suarez.    Natural  philosophy,  a  rehabilitation  tain  the  parallel  between  mind  and  body.    God 
of  one  phase  of  Aristotle's  system,  but  blended  is  the  real  subject  of  human  acts,  the  individual 
with  Neo- Platonic  mysticism,  was  developed  by  being  but  a  nominal  subject.     The  second  problem 
Cardano,  Campanella,  and  especially  by  Bruno,  is  taken  up  by  Malebranche,  who  maintains  that 
Paracelsus  and  BShme  elaborated  the  mystical  God  thinks  in  the  individual.     The  individual 
side  of  this  line  of  thought,  while  Galileo  and  is  nothing  but  the  mode  of  God's  being.     The 
Kepler  remained  more  true  to  an  empirical  study  mind  is  in  God,  and  in  Him  views  everything  in 
of  nature,  and  formed  the  starting  point  of  a  its    eternal    significance.     Spinoza    carries    out 
mechanistic  and  materialistic  conception  of  the  Cartesianism    to    its    logical    conclusion.      Sub- 
universe.    In  Kepler,  however,  with  his  insistence  stance  is  that  which  exists  independently.   Hence 
on  the  harmony  of  the  world  order,  we  have  a  the  infinite  alone,  God,  is  true  substance.    Mind 
distinctively  Pythagorean  touch.    Political  phil-  and    matter    are    two    attributes    of    the    one 
osophy  took  an  entirely  new  start  with  Machia-  divine  substance.    They  are  known  to  us  as  the 
velli,  who  threw  aside  the  work  of  Aristotle  and  parallel  manifestations  of  the  hidden  substantial 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  worked  out  an  identity  in  God.    Spinoza  develops  his  system  by 
anti-moral  theory  in  which  the  State  and  civic  pure  deductive  reasoning,  following  the  procedure 
freedom    were   all-important.     But  though   the  of  geometrical  demonstrations.    He  thus  exhibits 
philosophers  of  the  Renaissance  thus  bridged  over  the  ideal  method  of  rationalism,  which  regards 
the  chasm  that  separated  the  ancient  from  the  reason,  working  solely  on  its  own  inner  prin- 
modern   world  of  thought,  it  was  reserved  for  ciples,  as  capable  of  discovering  the  true  nature 
Bacon  and  Descartes  to  lay  the  foundations  of  of  reality.    The  moral  and  physical  parts  of  the 
modern    philosophy   in   empiricism   on   the   one  universe  follow  from  these  principles  with  the 
hand  and  in  rationalism  on  the  other;  and  the  same   rigid   necessity   as   the   demonstranda   of 
real  problem  of  modern  philosophy  has  been  to  geometry  follow  from  its  axioms.    Joyful  resig- 
rear  a  superstructure  which  should  rest  on  both  nation  to  this  rationalistic  determinism  is  the 
these  foundations.    As  was  to  be  expected,  the  essence    of    morality.      Spinozism    reduces    the 
foundations  had  first  to  be  laid  independently,  dualism  of  mind  and  matter  to  a  common  prin- 
and   as    a    result   we   have   two   great   modern  ciple  and  results  in  pantheistic  monism    (q.v.). 
schools,  each  equally  one-sided,  but  each  equally  Leibnitz  endeavors  to  solve  the  paradox  of  Spino- 
standing  for  a  fundamental  truth — the  one,  the  zism  that  unextended  and  extended  substances 
truth   that   all   secure   knowledge   rests   on  ex-  are  ultimately   identical.    As   a   rationalist   he 
perience;  the  other,  the  truth  that  in  all  satis-  sides  with  Spinoza;  as  an  individualist  he  sides 
factory  knowledge  the  demands  of  reason  are  with   Locke.     Leibnitz's   substance   is  not  that 
met.  which  exists  through  itself,  but  rather  that  which 
Modern  empiricism  came  to  articulate  expres-  acts  through  itself.  Reality  consists  of  an  infinite 
Bkm  first  in  Francis  Bacon,  who  insisted  upon  number  of  monads  (q.v.),  which  are  unextended, 
the    abandonment    of    the    deductive,    a   priori  ideal   activities,   centres   of   original    forces,   or 
speculation  of  the  schoolmen,  and  on  the  neces-  formal  atoms.    Each  atom  is  self-contained  and 
sity  of  studying  nature  without  bias.     Hobbes  cannot  be  modified  from  without.     Spinoza  sur- 
followed   Bacon   in   urging  the   necessity   of   a  renders  the  reality  of  individuals  to  the  principle 
philosophy  of  experience;   but  being  especially  of  unity.     This  unity  Leibnitz  breaks  up  into  a 
interested  in  human  nature,  and  yet  lacking  the  plurality  of  independent,  self-active  monads.   But 
data  for  an  inductive  study  of  society,  he  allowed  the  multiplicity  is  synthetized  by  the  Leibnitzian 
himself  to   construct  society  out  of  imaginary  principle  of  continuity  and  the  law  of  pree*stab- 
isolated   human   beings    and   to    palm   off  this  lished  harmony  (q.v.).  All  the  monads  belong  to 
fiction  for  fact.  an  organized  system,  and  each  mirrors  or  repre- 
Modern  rationalism  began  with  Descartes,  who  Bents   the    universe.     The    individuals    are   not 
is  often  called  the  father  of  modern  philosophy,  isolated,  but  belong  to  an  organic  whole.     God, 
He  likewise  emphasized  the  necessity  of  beginning  the  supreme  monad,  is  pure  activity,  while  finite 
anew,  but,  unlike  Bacon,  he  looked  to  the  inner  monads  are  in  a  state  of  imperfect  realization, 
nature  of   self-consciousness   for  the  principles  They  are  not  completely  active.     It  is  the  pas- 
that  can  build  up  the  structure  and  furnish  the  sivity  of  finite  monads  that  gives  rise  to  confused 
certainty  of  knowledge.     The  Cartesian  system  perceptions,  which  cause  the  appearance  of  an 
is  rationalistic;   the  method  for  advancing  our  extended,   material   world.     These    fundamental 
knowledge  was  thought  to  consist  in  letting  the  principles  of  Leibnitz's  system  are  sacrificed  by 
light  of  reason   shine  forth.    This  was  accom-  iris    follower,    Wolff,    who    adopted    merely   the 
plished    by    the    application    of    mathematical  rationalistic  method  of  his  master  and  reduced 
method  to  metaphysics,  with  the  result  of  bring-  philosophy  once,  more  to  scholastic  form.     This 
ing  out  the  innate  truths  and  principles  of  rea-  was  the  culmination  of  dogmatic  rationalism  on 
ton.  In  this  way  we  become  assured,  so  Descartes  the  Continent. 
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In  the  meantime  the  empiricism  begun  by  faith.  Fichte,  starting  from  a  Kantian  basis, 
Bacon  and  the  rationalism  begun  by  Descartes  objected  to  Kant's  failure  to  show  how  the  a 
became  curiously  intermixed  in  Locke's  theory  priori  principles  of  consciousness  are  necessarily 
of  knowledge.  Locke  supported  the  Baconian  involved  in  the  nature  of  consciousness,  as  well 
appeal  to  experience.  The  sole  sources  of  our  as  to  the  Kantian  separation  of  the  phenomenal 
knowledge  are  empirical  facts,  since  the  mind  world  and  the  real  world  of  things-in-themselves. 
has  no  innate  ideas.  All  the  materials  of  knowl-  By  exhibiting  the  process  in  which  consciousness 
edge  are  externally  impressed  upon  the  mind,  the  unfolds  itself,  we  see  that  the  phenomenal  world 
sole  activity  of  which  consists  in  linking  together  is  meaningless  unless  organically  connected  with 
the  given  ideas.  Upon  this  sensationalistic  basis,  its  intelligible  essence.  Knowledge  is  neither  in 
however,  Locke  built  up  a  rationalistic  ideal  of  whole  (Hume)  nor  in  part  (Kant)  the  product 
knowledge.  We  attain  certainty  in  our  intuitive  of  sensation.  It  is  tne  creation  of  the  ego. 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  self,  and  in  Voluntary  selves  freely  choose  to  assert  them- 
the  demonstrative  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  selves  and  thus  construct  their  whole  organized 
God,  and  of  mathematical  and  moral  truths  as  world.  The  moral  law  is  the  prior  condition  of 
well.  Our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  all  we  theoretically  know,  and  the  outer  world 
being  dependent  upon  sense-perception,  reaches  exists  simply  for  the  sake  of  our  moral  self- 
only  the  level  of  probability.  In  this,  Locke  realization.  The  speculative  method,  the  exhibi- 
violated  his  own  fundamental  principle  that  our  tion  of  the  progressive  nature  of  consciousness,  is 
knowledge  extends  no  further  than  our  sensa-  the  only  possible  method,  since  knowing  does 
tionally  given  ideas,  and  that  truth  consists  in  not  begin  with  facts  passively  received  by  the 
the  agreement  of  ideas  among  themselves,  not  ego,  but  with  a  spontaneous  act  of  the  ego's 
in  their  correspondence  with  things  or  external  creative  energy.  Jacobi  also  objected  to  the 
reality.  Berkeley  took  Locke's  definition  of  Kantian  separation  between  the  thing-in-itself 
knowledge  in  a  strict  sense,  and  insisted  that  we  and  the  phenomenal  world.  Without  tne  thing- 
never  get  beyond  the  circle  of  our  own  ideas,  in-itself,  he  said,  no  one  can  enter  the  Kantian 
We  know  nothing  about  the  agreement  of  our  system,  and  with  it  no  one  can  remain  in  that 
subjective  ideas  with  external  things.  All  knowl-  system.  The  only  solution  of  this  antinomy  was 
edge,  he  contended,  is  purely  individual,  and  all  to  exalt  faith,  to  which  even  Kant  had  recourse, 
ideas  are  merely  particular.  The  mistaken  belief  to  the  supreme  place  in  philosophy.  Not  knowl  - 
in  the  existence  of  self  is  due  to  the  confusion  edge,  but  feeling,  is  the  organon  whereby  we  can 
of  taking  an  abstract  or  general  name  as  repre-  attain  certainty  of  reality.  Thus  results  a 
sentative  of  a  real  thing.  The  reality  of  sense-  philosophy  of  supranatural  sensualism.  Schell- 
objects  consists  in  their  being  perceived.  The  mg  reached  much  the  same  result,  but  by  a 
assumption  of  an  object  apart  from  the  idea  is  as  different  method.  He  regarded  the  world  as  the 
useless  as  its  existence  would  be.  Ideas  signify  embodiment  of  intelligence,  an  objective  fact, 
nothing  but  modifications  of  the  conscious  subject,  indeed,  but  one  that  exhibits  in  its  progressive 
Hume  carried  empiricism  to  its  inevitable  logical  forms  the  same  principle  that  is  found  in  man. 
consequence.  There  is  nothing  knowable,  he  ar-  But  the  character  of  that  absolute  principle 
gued,  but  conscious  experiences — 'impressions'  which  thus  manifests  itself  in  external  nature 
and  their  copies,  'ideas.'  These  we  cannot  and  in  man  cannot  be  apprehended  by  reason, 
transcend.  They  are  externally  connected  by  Intuition  alone  brings  us  into  contact  with  ulti- 
'gentle  forces/  called  relations  or  associations,  mate  reality.  In  Hegel  German  rationalism 
We  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  God,  of  the  vigorously  reasserted  itself:  the  real  is  the  ra- 
self,  or  of  matter.  All  these  are  fictions  of  the  tional  and  the  rational  is  the  real.  All  reality 
imagination,  and  have  no  basis  in  actual  experi-  is  but  a  manifestation  of  reason.  The  world  is 
ence.  Thus,  step  by  step,  empiricism  ends  in  a  development  of  thought.  But  thought  and 
skepticism.  reason  are  not  abstractions.     The  "Word  thought 

Kant,  the  founder  of  the  critical  philosophy,  is  used  with  a  width  of  meaning  that  includes 

consciously  and  critically  attempted  what  Locke  in  it  the  concrete  content  of  the  world  of  sense 

had    naively    achieved,    the    arbitration    of   the  organized  into  an  all-inclusive  universe.  The  life 

controversy' between  empiricism  and  rationalism,  and  stir  of  the  universe  is  the  life  of  thought. 

His  decision  was  that  rationalism  is  right  in  its  The  development  of  this  concrete  thought  is  a 

determination  of  scientific  method;   empiricism,  dialectical  development,  hence  philosophy  must 

in  limiting  scientific  knowledge  to  the  sphere  of  employ   the    dialectical   method   to    exhibit   the 

possible  experience  or  phenomena.  Knowledge,  he  nature   of   reality.      The   motive   force   of   this 

maintained,  is  a  joint  product  of  two  factors,  one  development  is  opposition  and  negation.     Every- 

furnished   by   the   conscious    subject,   the   other  thing  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  what  it  is  not; 

given   in   the   raw  material   of   sensation.     The  that  is,  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  other  things, 

former  is  a  priori;  it  antedates  experience  and  is  These  various  things  taken  apart  are  self-con- 

the  condition  which  makes  experience  possible,  tradictory;  only  when  seen  in  their  interconnec- 

The  latter  is  a  posteriori,  given  from  without,  tion  are  they  seen  to  be  real.    The  contradictories 

The  a  priori  would  be  devoid  of  content  without  are  not  annulled  in  their  mutual  relations;  they 

the  sensible  material;  the  a  posteriori  would  be  are  conserved,  but  thus  conserved  no  longer  are 

nothing  at  all   were   it  not   shaped  and  trans-  they  contradictory.     The  tracing  of  this  process 

figured  in  the  mold  of  consciousness.    Theoretical  of  negation  is  the  Hegelian  dialectic.     With  the 

reason  may  not  transcend  the  bounded  domain  death  of  Hegel,  Hegelian  ism  broke  up  into  war- 

of  experience,  but  practical   reason  asserts  the  ring  schools  and  became  utterly  discounted   in 

necessity  of  the  belief  in  a  world  of  transcendent  Germany,  only  to  be  resuscitated  later  in  England 

reality,  in  which  the  moral  order  is  the  natural  and    America     in    the    so-called     Neo-Hegelian 

law.     God,    freedom,    and    immortality,    though  School. 

undemonstrable,  are  the  necessary  postulates  of        Schleiermacher  took  up  the  philosophical  prob- 

our   moral   being.     Thus    reason   gives   way   to  lem  where  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Jacobi  had  left 
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it    He  agreed  with  Jacobi  that  thought  cannot  Condillac,    sensationalists;    Rochefoucault    and 
grasp  the  essence  of  reality;  hence  philosophy  Helvgtius,  egoists;  Bonnet,  a  rationalistic  sensa- 
is  not  a  complete  science;  but  while  it  is  not  tionalist;    Diderot   and   d'Alembert,   pantheists, 
complete,  it  is  ever  growing  and  reaching  out  The  last  three,  along  with  minor  thinkers,  are 
toward  the  goal  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  known  as  the  Encyclopaedists,  because  of  their 
being.    This  goal,  however,  can  be  reached  only  cooperation  in  the  issue  of  the  great  Encyclopedic. 
in  religion,  the  communion  of  the  finite  with  the  During  the  French  Revolution  the  predominant 
infinite  upon  which  it  feels  itself  dependent.    In  philosophy  was  sensationalism,  going  under  the 
Herbart  and  Schopenhauer  there  is  a  twofold  on-  name  of  ideology,  given  it  by  Destutt  de  Tracy, 
position  to  Hegelianism;  the  former  opposed  his  Cabanis   emphasized   the   physiological   basis   of 
doctrine  of  real  qualities  to  Hegel's  idealism ;  the  sensationalism ;   a  little  later  Maine  de  Biran, 
latter  directed  his  pessimism   (q.v.)   against  the  starting  with  the  psychological  fact  of  self -con- 
idealistic  estimate  of  the  value  of  existence,  and  sciousness,  reached  a  view  similar  to  Beneke's,  in 
maintained  that  the  real  is  an  irrational  principle  which   the   spiritual   nature   of  self -activity  re- 
of  blind  impulse.    Beneke  attempted  to  synthesize  ceived  recognition.     He  was  thus  the  forerunner 
the  results  of  previous  philosophical  activity  by  of  spiritualism  (q.v.),  which  was  championed  by 
developing  a  psychological  philosophy,  based  on  Jouffroy  and  Royer-Collard,  and  had  in  Cousin 
inner  experience.     Self-consciousness  reveals  di-  its  most  prominent  exponent.    Spiritualism  lived 
rectly  to  us   the  psychic  constitution  of  man;  through  the  nineteenth  century,  being  later  rep- 
sensation  is  only  mediate  knowledge  of  the  outer  resented  by  Ravaisson,  Secretan,  and  Vacherot. 
world,    which    must    be    interpreted    after    the  Opposed  to  ideology  were  the  traditionalists,  who, 
analogy   of    psychic    life.      Lotze    combined   the  while  reaching  spiritualistic  results,  were  hostile 
Hegelian  and  Herbartian  positions,  while  Hart-  to  the  method  of  the   spiritualists.     Accepting 
matin  aimed  at  a  synthesis  of  Schopenhauer  and  the   Catholic   doctrines   as   unimpeachable,  they 
Hegel.    Among  recent  German  thinkers  the  cry  of  emphasized  the  supremacy  of  faith  above  reason. 
"Back  to   Kant"   is  especially  prominent;   this  Reason  inaugurated  the  Reformation  and  issued 
Neo- Kantianism  is  represented  by  such  men  as  in  the  Revolution;   it  is  the  source  of  nothing 
Lange,  Cohen,  Volkelt,  Riehl,  and:  Paulsen.    An-  but  evil.     Faith  resting  on  inspired  authority  is 
other  vigorous  German  school  at  present  is  that  alone   able  to   reach   the  truth.     So   wrote   De 
of  the  so-called  immanent  philosophy  of  Schuppe,  Maistre,  Frayssinnons,  and  Bonald.       But    rea- 
Rehmke,    and    Schubert-Soldern,   who   deny  the  son  would  not  down,  and  turned  its  attention 
antithesis    of    idea   and    object,    and   assert   an  to   the   social   nature  and   relations   of   human 
identical  unitary  consciousness  in  all  beings.    The  beings.     Saint-Simon,  the  founder  of  the  French 
immanent   content  of  this   consciousness   is  the  Socialistic  School,  was  not  himself  so  much  a 
world  of   space   and  time.     Allied  to  this   im-  philosopher  as  a  reformer;  he  practiced  rather 
manent    philosophy    is    the    empirocriticism    of  than  theorized;  but  he  interested  many  specula- 
Avenarius,  who,  like  Schuppe,  begins,  not  with  tive  minds  in  social  problems.     The  greatest  of 
the  opposition  of  subject  and  object,  but  with  his  disciples  was  Auguste  Comte.     Comte  con- 
the  pure  experience  of  the  unsophisticated  man  tended  that  the  only  true  and  final  philosophy  is 
free  of  all  preconceived  theory.     In  this  experi-  positive;  true  philosophy  is  an  accurate  descrip- 
ence  the  so-called  object  of  consciousness  is  an  tion   of   facts   and   their   experienced    relations, 
integral  part;  and  of  this  experience  philosophy  He  brushed  aside  all  pretence  of  knowledge  of 
is   an    exact    description.      Materialism    had    a  anything  more  ultimate  than  the  phenomena  of 
temporary  revival  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  experience.     Positivism,   however,    according   to 
century  in  Germany;  its  champions  were  Vogt,  Comte,  is  only  the  third  stage  of  philosophical 
R.   Wagner,    Moleschott,    Btlchner,    Czolbe,    and  reflection.     Man's  first  attitude  toward  nature 
Duhring.     Sometimes  identified  with  materialism  was  theological;   he  attempted  to  explain  phe- 
is  the  monism  of  Haeckel,  who,  however,  is  not  nomena  by  referring  them  to  supernatural  pow- 
a  materialist,  but  an  animist,  holding  all  matter  era.    Then  man  became  metaphysical,  using  ab- 
to  be  instinct  with  life;   but  inasmuch  as  the  stract  conceptions,   like  force,  as   principles  of 
material,  not  the  conscious,  side  of  being  is  em-  explanation.     Finally  as  the  third  stage  came 
phasized,     the     doctrine    is    closely    allied    to  positivism,  the  insight  into  the  futility  of  pre- 
materialism.      Fechner   had   some   years   before  vious  explanations,  and  the  recognition  of  facts 
Haeckel  advocated  an  animism,  which,  however,  and  their   relations  as  philosophical  ultimates. 


"the  outer  wrapper  behind  which  is  hidden  a  Hugouin,  and  Gratry  maintained  that  ideas  are 
spiritual  creative  activity,  a  striving,  feeling,  modes  of  God's  essence.  Positivism  passed  over 
sensing,  like  that  which  we  experience  in  our-  into  agnosticism  in  Littre*,  Taine,  and  Renan. 
selves."  Holding  that  conation  is  the  most  funda-  With  the  development  of  experimental  psycho- 
mental  essence  of  this  activity,  his  view  is  logy  a  psychological  philosophy  has  been  cul- 
Toltmtaristic.  tivated  by  Ribot,  Delbceuf,  and  Bernard.  After 
Returning  now  to  French  philosophy,  we  may  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  appeared,  evolutionism 
say  that  after  the  time  of  Descartes  there  have  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  French  thinkers,  chief 
been  no  epoch-making  thinkers  in  France  except  among  whom  have  been  Fouillee  and  Guyau. 
Rousseau  and  Comte.  Deserving  of  mention  are  But  Kantian  principles  maintained  their  ground 
Bayle,  the  skeptic ;  Voltaire,  more  positive  in  in  the  philosophy  of  Renouvier  and  his  followers, 
his*  attitude  and  with  a  leaning  toward  mechan-  Lachelier  attempted  a  combination  of  Kantianism 
ism;  Rousseau,  the  political  philosopher,  believ-  and  spiritualism.  Against  the  determinism  (q.v.) 
ing  with  Hobbes  in  a  state  of  nature  preceding  of  positivism,  psychologism,  and  evolutionism, 
society,  but  emphasizing  the  social  nature  of  Boutroux  advocates  a  philosophy  of  contingency 
man,  which  Hobbes  had  ignored ;  La  Mettrie  and  and  freedom. 
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Since  Bruno's  time  Italy  has  made  little  eclectic;  Bowne  and  Ladd  are  Lotzeans.  The 
original  contribution  to  philosophy,  although  she  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  headed  by 
can  boast  of  many  brilliant  expositors  of  already  Emerson,  popularized  German  idealism,  which 
existing  systems.  Vico  and  Beccaria  can  lay  the  has  been  strongly  defended  technically  by 
best  claim  to  originality,  both  working  in  the  Harris;  while  Royce  and  Dewey  have  given 
realm  of  the  philosophy  of  law.  Genovesi,  the  it  a  more  independent  and  original  state- 
empiricist;  Galluppi,  the  sensationalist;  Rosmini  ment.  James  is  a  brilliant  advocate  of  em- 
and  Gioberti,  objective  idealists;  Mamiani,  a  piricism  and  seeks  to  rescue  philosophy  from 
modified  Platonist;  Vera  and  Spaventa,  Hege-  agnosticism  by  asserting  the  right  of  a  will  to 
Hans;  Testa  and  Cantoni,  Kantians;  Villari  and  believe  in  face  of  doubt;  and  George  Stuart 
Dominicis,  positivists;  and  Bonavino,  Thomist,  Fullerton  is  a  keen  critic,  whose  studies  in  epis- 
deserve  passing  mention.  temology  are  of  special  importance. 

For  the  last  two  centuries  Great  Britain  has  In  the   last  century  the   significance  of  the 

shared  with  Germany  the  honor  of  having  distinc-  history  of  philosophy  has  been  brought  out  by  a 

tive  national  philosophies.    English  thought  has  long  line  of  historians,  beginning  with  Hegel, 

been  predominantly  empiristic  and  associations-  The  result  is  that  the  continuity  of  philosophic 

tic  until  the  last  half  century.   Hartley  gave  as-  development,  and  the  genuine  advance  made  by 

sociationism  (q.v.)   its  modern  form,  and  James  philosophic  thought,  in  spite  of  an  apparently 

Mill  applied  it  to  all  the  life  Of  mind.    J.  S.  merely  back-and-forth  movement,  have  been  ap- 

Mill,  best  known  popularly  by  his  utilitarianism  predated. 

(q.v.),  did  his  greatest  philosophic  work  in  Bibliography.  KUlpe,  Einleitung  in  die 
logic.  True  to  empiricism,  he  introduced  Philosophic  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1898;  Eng.  trans., 
induction  into  the  place  it  now  occupies  in  logical  London,  1897 ) ;  Rogers,  Brief  Introduction  to 
theory,  and  yet  he  builded  better  tnan  he  knew.  Philosophy  (New  York,  1899) ;  Ladd,  Introduc- 
His  empiricism  did  not  furnish  an  adequate  basis  Hon  to  Philosophy  (ib.,  1890)  ;  Paulsen,  Ein- 
f or  his  logic,  and  subsequent  logicians,  as  Sig-  leitung  in  die  Philosophic  ( 4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1896 ; 
wart  in  Germany  and  Bosanquet  in  England,  have  Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1898);  Hibben,  The 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  Problems  of  Philosophy  (ib.,  1898);  Wundt, 
empiricism  and  rationalism  in  logic;  but  this  System  der  Philosophic  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1897). 
they  could  not  have  done  without  Mill's  pioneer  W.  S.  Sonnenschein  has  published  A  Bibliography 
work.  Darwin's  great  discovery  has  been  ex-  of  Philosophy  (London,  1897).  For  the  history 
tremely  fruitful  in  philosophy.  Spencer  has  of  philosophy  especially,  consult:  Schwegler, 
worked  out  an  evolutionary  philosophy  in  elabo-  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  (Eng. 
rate  detail,  but  with  a  strong  individualistic  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1871);  id.,  A  History  of 
bias.  It  is,  however,  marred  by  a  lack  of  his-  Philosophy  in  Epitome  (Eng.  trans.,  New  York, 
toric  perspective.  Lewes  represented  positivism ;  1888 ) ;  Erdmann,  History  of  Philosophy  ( Eng. 
Martineau  has  been  the  most  prominent  advocate  trans.,  London,  1890);  Ueberweg,  History  of 
of  intuitionism  (q.v.),  applying  intuitionistic  Philosophy  (Eng.  trans.,  new  ed..  New  York, 
principles  especially  to  ethics  and  theology.  1891;  the  original  German  work  has  been  f re- 
Green,  Bradley,  and  Bosanquet,  under  the  influ-  quently  revised  by  Heinze,  8th  ed.,  Berlin,  1896- 
ence  of  German  idealism,  nave  sought  to  stem  97)  ;  Windelband,  History  of  Philosophy  (Eng. 
the  tide  of  empiricism.  Ward,  from  a  psycho-  trans.,  New  York,  1901) ;  Weber,  Histoire  de  la 
logical  starting-point,  has  likewise  reached  an  philosophic  europeenne  (5th  ed.,  Paris,  1892; 
idealistic  result.  Under  the  leadership  of  these  Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1897).  For  the  Greek 
men  and  of  the  two  Cairds,  of  Scotland,  English  period,  especially  Zeller,  Die  Philosophic  der 
philosophy  has  almost  left  its  empiristic  moor-  Qriechen,  in  several  volumes,  covering  separate 
ings.  periods,     and     separately    translated;     Burnet, 

The  typical  philosophy  of  Scotland  since  the  Early  Greek  Philosophy  (London,  1892) ;  Ritter 

time  of  Hume  has  been  intuitionism.    Hutcheson  and  Preller,  Historia  Philosophic  Orwow    (8th 

may    be    regarded    as    its    founder.      Reid    and  ed.,   Gotha,   1898).     For   scholastic   philosophy, 

Stewart    gave    it    classical    expression.      This  see  the  article  Scholasticism.     For  the  more 

Scotch    thought    was    a    protest    against    the  modern  developments,  Windelband,  Ocschichte  der 

Lockean  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  only  a  cor-  neueren  Philosophic  (Gottingen,  1898)  ;  Fischer, 

respondence   between    ideas,   and   stoutly  main-  Oeschichte    der  neueren    Philosophic    (4th    ed., 

tained  that  we  have  immediate  knowledge  of  ob-  Heidelberg,    1898-1902)  ;    Hoffding,    History    of 

jective  reality.    Hamilton,  in  his  natural  realism,  Modern  Philosophy  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1900)  ; 

sought  to  reconcile  intuitionism  with  Kantianism.  Royce,  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy  ( Boston, 

The  two  Cairds  and  Stirling  broke  away  from  1892)  ;    Seth,    From   Kant    to   Hegel    (London, 

the  intuitionistic  tradition  and  gave  Hegelianism  1892)  ;    Falckenberg,   History   of   Modern   Phil' 

a  vogue  which  makes   it  rival   intuitionism  in  osophy    (Eng.   trans.,   New  York,    1893);    also, 

Scotland  and  empiricism  in  England.  Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics,  Griggs's  Phil- 

In  America  the  greatest  original  philosopher  osophical  Classics,  and  Frommann's  Klassiker 
was  Jonathan  Edwards,  who,  starting  from  der  Philosophic  Excellent  bibliographies  are  to 
Lockean  premises,  elaborated  under  Calvinistic  be  found  in  Weber's  and  Ueberweg's  histories  re- 
influences  a  most  uncompromising  determinism  ferred  to  above. 

(q.v.).      Franklin,    while    not    technically    a  PHILOSOPHY,  Mobai.    See  Ethics. 

philosopher,  gave  an  impetus  toward  empiricism.  ' 

Witherspoon  and  McCosh  brought  strong  support  FHILOS/TBATXTS(Lat.,from  Gk.$t\&rrparot). 

to  Scotch  intuitionism,  also  taught  by  Upham  The  name  of  four  sophists  of  the  Roman  Imperial 

and  Wayland.     Among  the  educators  who  early  period.    According  to  Suidas  the  first  three  were 

aroused  interest  in  philosophy  were  Noah  Porter,  all  natives  of  the  island  of  Lemnos.     ( 1 )   The 

Mark     Hopkins,     and     Daniel     Coit     Gilman.  first  Philostratus  lived  in  Nero's  reign    (a.d. 

Hickok    was     mildly     Kantian;      Bowen     was  64-68).    The  only  extant  work  of  his  is  the  dia- 
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logne  Nero,  a  conversation  between  the  Lemnian  charm,  from    0ttofr,  philein,  to  love).    An  artifl- 

Menecrates  and  the  banished  philosopher  Muso-  cial  means  of  inspiring  and  securing  love.    A  be- 

nius  Rufus  on  the  Emperor's  proposed  canal  across  lief  in  such  charms  seems  to  have  been  generally 

the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  and  on  his  great  cruelty,  prevalent  from  an  early  age.    Among  the  Greeks 

(2)     Flavius     Philostratus     flourished     un-  and  Romans  (among  the  latter  in  the  later  days 

der  Septimius   Severus    (a.d.   193-211)    and  his  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  emperors),  love 

successors.    At  the  request  of  the  Empress  Julia  charms,  and  especially  love  potions,  were  in  con- 

Domna,  he  wrote  a  remarkable  Life  of  Apollonius  tinual  use.    Probably  certain  poisonous  or  dele- 

of  Tyanay  in  which  he  laid  especial  stress  on  the  terious  herbs  and  drugs  were  among  their  chief 

miracles  ascribed  to  this  pagan  saint.    The  work  ingredients,  to  which  other  substances,  animal  as 

was  used  later  to  oppose  the  teachings  of  the  well  as  vegetable,  are  said  to  have  been  added, 

Christians.    The  same  Philostratus  is  the  author  coupled   with   the   employment   of   magic   rites, 

of  the  extant  Lives  of  the  Sophists,  written  soon  Thessaly  was  famous  for  producing  the  most  po- 

after  a.d.  229.     (3)  The  third  Philostratus,  son  tent  herbs,  and  her  people  were  regarded  as  the 

of  Nervianus  and  son-in-law  of  Flavius  Philos-  most  skillful  practicers  of  magic  arts,  whence  the 

tratus,  was  a  young  man  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla  well-known  Thessala  philtra  of  Juvenal  (vi.  610) . 

(a-d.  211-217).     He  composed  a  work  entitled  These  potions  were  violent  and  dangerous,  pro- 

Imagines     (EfeoWr),    which   is   still   extant   and  during  madness   and    death,   instead   of   merely 

describes  64  paintings  in  Naples.     (4)  The  last  serving  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

Philostratus  was  a  grandson  on  his  mother's  The  use  of  philters  seems  t^  have  been  not  un- 

side  of  the  third  Philostratus.    He  also  wrote  an  known  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  in  the  East, 

Imagines,  after  the  manner  of  his  grandfather's  belief  in  the  power  of  love  potions  has  never  died 

book.    This  work  is  inferior  to  its  model,  and  in  out. 

its  present  form  breaks  off  in  the  description  of  PHINEAS     (fln'e-as)     HNN,    The    Irish 

^JFSS**^  P*1"1,111*    Jhe  Ima^8  0i  **}  Member.  A  novel  by  Anthony  Trollope  (1869).  It 

third  Philostratus  at  least  have  now  been  proved  ifl  the  firgt  of         ^    of      fiUcal  ^   pw 

to  be  descriptions  of  actual  works  of  art,and  so  are  Red       The  pHme  Miniat£  and  The  n^  cm_ 

of  great  value  to  the  arch*ologut.   The  dialogue  ^       m  which  Finn  ftnd     ^  of  the  character8  of 

H??V?  V"**1*  Mon&  to  *«  *"*  *°^l*>  theltory  reappear.    The  hero,  a  handsome  young 

whilethe  seeondapparently  was  the  author  of  the  Iriahman        ^  Lmdaa  and'  enter8  p^^ment. 

interesting  collection  of  Letters.     The  standard  Much   of>  ^   gucce8S    h   due    ^   ^    SUndiah 

edition  of  all  these  works  is  by  Kavser  in  the  famil      particularly  Lady  Laura.    At  the  close 

Teubner  Collection +  (2  vote    Leipzig,  1849).    The  h     ^^           his    political    career,    retires   to 

Imagines   of"  the  third   Philostratus   have   been  t.^i»wj   „„j  J.«»^«„  tT»  t~-™~~  amAAl\*^*+  **«,.« 

separately  edited  by  the  members  of  the  Vienna  £^dT' "    mameS  *"  f°mer  8Weetheart'  ^^ 

Gassical  Seminary  (Leipzig,  1893).  ^S™^™    ,    ,              ^   '     ,T   A    , 

PHUXyTAS    (Lat.,    from   Gk.  *iXtfra,).     A  A  5?™?*',  •* '?  * "^  * 'n™ J^S'T1  Gk' 

Macedonian  general      See  Parmenion  *1"*)-    '    A  bhnd  80oth8ayer>  the  *»  of  Agenor, 

.^        °  g??^T,    ZZLHIZHZ J,       *  and    King    of    Salmydessus    in    Thrace.       Be- 

PHTLOXENTAN    VEBSION.      See    Bible,  ^^e  of  hig  crueity  to  his  children  by  his  first 

sectionon  Text  of  the  New  Testament.  wifCj  wnen  nia  second  wife  accused  them  falsely, 

PHIXOX'ENTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ♦iXAfrrot)  he  was  punished  with  blindness  and  was  tor- 
lax.  435-380).  A  famous  dithyrambic  poet,  born  mented  by  the  Harpies,  who  seized  or  defiled  all 
in  Cythera.  When  the  Spartans  recaptured  the  the  food  placed  before  him.  He  was  delivered 
island  from  the  Athenians,  probably  after  the  from  the  monsters  by  Zetes  and  Calais,  and  in 
Sicilian  Expedition,  he  became  a  slave.  Event-  return  directed  the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition, 
ually  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  poet  Me-  Other  traditions  represent  him  as  being  slain  by 
lanippides,  who,  attracted  by  his  talent,  educated  Heracles  or  by  Boreas. 

and  freed  him.    He  lived  some  time  at  the  court  PHIN/TIAS    (Lat.,    from    Gk.    Qirrtat).      A 

of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  Syracuse.  There  he  for-  friend  of  Damon.    See  Damon  and  Phintias. 

KfcSS^  PHIPS,  or  PHIPPS,  Sir  William  (1651-95). 

eaUtf  h£  Tovefor   affiSAlSSpSw  The  first  royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts.     He 

GafaLTttemUmaoi dS   aTwK  was  bom  at  a   bordflr   Element,   since  called 

~  £r!i  •    ♦*      „     !~  pkT^      :    ,?KoZf^V£  Woolwich,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  in  Maine,  and 

prisoned  m  the  quarries.  Philoxenus  subsequently  wafl  OQe  0'f     f      n    of  twenty-six  children,  all  of 

took  vengeance  on  Dionysius  by  composing  the  the            mother   'Tm  ei  ^             of  '       he 

most  famous  of  his  dithyrambs,  The  Cyclops,  in  wft8          j      d  in  keeping  sheep,  but  dissatisfied 

which  he  represented  ^mself  as  Odysseus  win-  ith  th£  0^^^,  he  becami  a  ship-carpenter, 

nmg  f rom  the  Cyclops  the  affections  of  his  sweet-  an(J   removed  *£   ^^     Th^  he  ^^  ^ 

^art-i^!Jr,,Ph  ^aUt?v:    ??  WH/  6i  m°^el  read  a^  write,  and  also  married  a  widow  with 

for   Theoeritus's    eleventh    idyl      After  leaving  gome  property.     g^  year8  later  he  conceiyed 

Syracuse,    Philoxenus    lived   at   Tarentum,   and  the  id£  0fnsning  up  treasure  stored  in  a  Spanish 

*,**/..?  Grcfcej  anf*  dl??  at  EPheflU8- ,  He  wrote  gaUeon  that  had  been  wrecked  fifty  years  before 

24  dithyrambs  in  all,  which  were  greatly  admired  in  the  Wegt  Indieg      The  English  Admiralty  fell 

m  antiquity.     W  these  only  insignificant  frag-  ^  with  thig  plan  and  &kYe  him  command  of  a 

ments  remain.     The  poem  entitled  The  Banquet  f rigat€   but  after  a  long  search  he  returned  un- 

(AAwp),   of  which  much  is  extant,  is  generally  BUCCe9sful.    A  little  later  he  was  sent  out  again 

ascribed  to  this  Philoxenus;  but  it  is  probably  In  ft  vessel  provided  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 

the  work  of  a  Philoxenus  of  Leucas.    The  frag-  and  other8>  and  this  time  he  found  a  wreck  and 

ments  are   published   by   Bergk,   Poeiw  Lyr%c%  t^t   from   it  treasure   to   the  value   of  about 

flrw^voLiii.  (Leipzig,  1882) .  £300,000.  As  a  reward  for  his  success,  he  received 

PH1LTEB,   or    PHTLTBE    (Lat.   philtrum,  as  his  share  £16,000,  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and 

horn  Gk.  +(\Tpor,  philtron,</>Ckrrrpo*,philetron,  love  the  appointment  as  sheriff  of  New  England.  In 
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1690  he  was  sent  by  Massachusetts  with  a  fleet  of  the  general  circulation  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 

eight  vessels  against  the  French  settlement  of  These  purulent  particles  find  lodgment  in  the 

Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  large  viscera,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 

it.    Later  in  the  same  year  he  commanded  a  and  give  rise  to  multiple  abscesses.    In  the  liver 

larger  expedition,  consisting  of  34  vessels  and  this   frequently   happens   from   inflammation   of 

more  than  2000  men,  against  Quebec.    So  active,  the  portal  veins.    This  general  distribution   of 

however,  were  the  French  under  Count  Frontenac  septic  material  is  known  as  pyemia  (q.v.).    An 

that  the  attempt  failed,  and  on  the  way  back  to  organized   clot   may   in   rare   instances   become 

Boston  nine  of  the   vessels  were  wrecked.    In  calcified  by  the  deposition  in  it  of  lime  salts,  and 

1692,  through  the  influence  of  Increase  Mather,  form  a  phlebolite. 

the  agent  of  the  colony  in  England,  Phips  was  The  treatment  of  phlebitis  comprises  rest  in 

appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  bed,  elevation  of  the  part,  and  the  local  applica- 

new  charter.    One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  tion  of  antiphlogistics — lead  water  and  opium  at 

to  commission  a  special  court  for  the  trial  of  first,  hot  fomentations  later.     If  abscesses  form, 

those  accused  of  witchcraft,  but  some  months  they  must  be  opened  and  drained.     In  certain 

later  he  suspended  its  sittings.    As  Governor  he  cases  it  is  possible  to  ligate  the  vein  above  and 

displayed  many  of  the  bluff  and  choleric  traits  of  below  the  clot,  open  the  vessel,  and  wash  out  the 

a  sea  captain ;  among  other  things,  he  cudgeled  purulent  material.    The  internal  treatment  varies 

Brinton,  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  with   the   symptoms,   but   in   general    must    be 

caned  Captain  Short  of  the  Royal  Navy.    In  1694  stimulating. 

he  was  summoned  to  England  to  answer  com-  pHLEB'OLITE   (from  Gk.  *X^,  phleps,  vein 

plaints  made  against  him    and  while  there  died  ,    1J$M     Utho     gtone).  A  calcareous  concretion 

suddenly   of   a   malignant   fever.     Phips   was   a  Snned  by  the  degeneration  of  coagulations  in 

man  of  great  ener^  and  determination,  but  pos-  veins      tf  fa  not  6infrequently  to  be  felt  as  a 

sessed  no  remarkable  intellectual  capacity;  and  nodule           m     ^   gia*  fron(  a     inhead   ^   ft 

he  appears  to  have  been  strictly  honest  in  his  8maU  hm^a£ng  the  course  of  chronically  in- 

private  dealings,  though  he  deemed  it  no  sin  to  flamed  yeins  of"*he  lower  extremity   ^  phleb- 

steal  from  Frenchmen     There  is  a  curious  life  ^  naye  ^  knQym  to  attain  considerable 

of  him  in  Cotton  Mathers  Magnolia   (London,  . 

1702),  but  more  trustworthy  is  that  by  Francis  ,L__  „,*,„-,_.     «      « 

Bowen  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  first  series  of  Spark's  PHLEBOTOMY.    See  Bleeding. 

American  Biography  (New  York,  1834-37).    Con-  PHLEGETHON,.  fleg/6-th6n   (Lat.,  from  Gk. 

suit,  also,  Hutchinson,  History  of  M assachusett s;  <t>Xey4$<*p,  from    <f>\4yeirt    phlegein,  to  burn).   In 

Parkman,    Count    Frontenac    and    New   France  Greek  mythology,  a  river  of   the  Jower  world, 

Under  Louis.  XIV.  (Boston,  1877)  ;  and  Myrand,  along  with  Acheron,  Cocytus,  and  Styx  (qq.v.). 

Sir    William    Phipps    devant    Quebec    (Quebec,  In  Homer  it  unites  with  Acheron,  as  does  Cocytus, 

1893).  a  branch  of  the  Styx.    Later  writers  described 

PHIZ.    The  pseudonym  of  the  English  carica-  its    fiery    torrent    and    scorched    and    desolate 

turist   and   illustrator   Hablot   Knight   Browne  shores, 

(q.v.).  PHLEGMASIA    AI/BA    DCLENS    (Neo- 

PHLEBITIS  (Neo-Lat,  from  Gk.0X^,  phleps,  Lat.,  painful  white  inflammation),  or  Milk-Leg. 
vein),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Veins.  Al-  A  pamful  general  swelling  of  a  limb  due  to  the 
though  seldom  an  original  or  idiopathic  disease,  obstruction  of  the  veins;  a  plastic  phlebitis.  It 
it  is  a  frequent  sequel  of  wounds,  in  which  case  »  du*  *?  P™8*?™'  generftl  d,8ease>  f^P918'  or 
it  is  termed  traumatic  phlebitis,  and  is  not  un-  thrombosis.  Milk-leg  occurs  principally  as  an 
common  after  childbirth.  (See  Phlegmasia  Alba  ?ffect*on  of  women  m  childbed,  occasionally  dur- 
Dolens.)  It  commonly  arises  by  the  extension  ™8 ^  typhoid  fever.  The  first  symptom  is  arise 
of  an  inflammation  from  contiguous  structures,  as  of  temperature,  which  may  be  overlooked.  Pain 
in  phlegmonous  erysipelas  or  cellulitis,  or  by  £?*  *tJara^8  attention,  felt  on  the  inside  of  the 
the  plugging  up  of  a  vein  by  an  embolus  or  th,«h'  mvthe  f01^  *?<*  m  the  calf,  of  a  very 
thrombus.  If  severe,  the  disease  begins  with  a  8eve!*.e  <*aract<*-  There  may  be  numbness, 
chill  or  chilly  sensations,  and  a  rise  in  tempera-  "ngling,  cramps,  or  creeping  sensations.  The 
ture.  There  is  great  tenderness  and  pain  along  [imb  8wells  early  from  a  soft  oedema  the  skin 
the  course  of  the  affected  vessel,  which  feels  like  be,n&  ?hl*e  and  shining  often  waxy.  Blue  veins 
a  hard  knotted  cord,  and  rolls  under  the  fingers,  may  stand  out  prominently  on  the  posterior  part 
If  the  vessel  is  small  the  consequences  of  its  ?f  utl\e  limb-  Fibrinous  coagula  may  be  de- 
obstruction  may  be  of  little  importance,  but  when  tached  and  carried  along  m  the  circulation  to 
a  large  vein  is  affected  the  consequences  are  some  other  part,  as  the  lung,  forming  embolisni. 
always  dangerous,  and  may  be  fatal  Paralysis  of  motion,  disorders  of  sensation    and 

Phlebitis  may  terminate  in  one  of  several  wavs.  casting  of  the  limb  may  occur.  The  treatment 
The  most  favorable  is  by  simple  resolution— the  consists  of  supporting  the  limb  on  a  higher  level 
clot  is  absorbed,  the  vein  becomes  permeable,  than  the  trunk;  punctiliously  avoiding  any  jar- 
and  circulation  is  reestablished.  In  other  cases  ™«  ?f  "i  maintenance  of  the  recumbent  poai- 
organization  of  the  clot  takes  place,  little  blood  *?onv  ,or.  **  leas*  a  month;  fomentations  to  the 
vessels  growing  into  it,  from  the  walls  of  the  hm>  whlch  m"8t  be  wrapped,  in  the  intervals,  in 
vein,  and  the  latter  finally  becomes  a  fibrous  cotton;  support  of  the  heart  with  appropriate 
cord.  The  circulating  blood  is  diverted  to  other  t™®*  > .  e011*™1  «*  Pa?n  Wlt*  analgesics  and  of 
channels  which  gradually  dilate  to  accommodate  msomma  with  hypnotics.  The  great  danger  is 
the  increased  flow.  Again,  the  clot  may  become  f rom  Pulmonary  embolism,  which  is  almost  in- 
infected,   if   it   is   not   so   from   the   beginning,  variably  fatal. 

undergo  purulent  softening,  and  the  pus  either  PHLEGR2E/AN'     PLAIN     (Lat.     Phlegrwi 

discharged   by   the   formation   of   abscesses,    or  Campi).     A  region  west  of  Naples,  embracing 

emptied  into  the  blood  current  to  be  carried  by  the  volcanic  plain  on  the  Campanian  coast  from 
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Conur  to  Capua.  There  legend  placed  the  scene 
of  the  combats  between  the  gods  and  the  giants. 
The  Romans  filled  it  with  palatial  villas,  and 
their  poets  celebrated  its  charm  and  productive- 
ness. The  volcanic  disturbances  to  which  the 
region  has  been  subject  have  left  of  the  mag- 
nificent buildings  of  the  Romans  only  confused 
ruins,  in  part  submerged  under  the  sea. 

PHLEGYAS,  flejl-as  ( Lat ,  from  Qk.  *Xeyiot). 
The    son    of    Ares,    and    father    of    Ixion    and 
His  daughter  became  by  Apollo 


this  was  condemned  to  everlasting  fear  in 
Tartarus,  where  an  overhanging  rock  constantly 
threatened  to  fall  on  him. 

PHLOEM,  phi  r/fim  ( from  Gk.  ■pXoiit,  pkloioa, 
bark),  or  Bast.  That  portion  of  a  vascular  bundle 
in  plants  including  the  sieve  tissue,  parenchyma, 
and  bast  fibres,  and  in  ordinary  trees  forming 
the  inner  bark.     See  Stem. 

PHLOGISTON.    See  Chemistbt. 

FHLOCKOFITE  (fromGk.  <t>7iev<b/>,  phlogGpa, 
flaming-red,  from  #li(,  phlox,  flame  +  Srfi,  Ops, 
face) .  A  magnesium  mica,  similar  to  biotite,  but 
differing  from  it  in  composition  by  usually  con- 
taining fluorine  and  less  iron.  It  crystallizes  in 
the  monoclinic  system,  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and 
is  usually  of  a  light  yellow  to  brown  and  red 
color.  The  pblogopite  occurs  in  serpentine  rocks 
and  frequently  in  association  with  limestone  or 
dolomite.  Phlogopite  often  exhibits  asterism, 
especially  when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  as 
when  a  candle  flame  is  viewed  through  a  thin 
sheet-  This  property  has  been  shown  to  be  due 
to  minute  needle-like  inclusions  arranged  chiefly 
in  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  the  pressure  figure, 
producing  a  distinct  six-rayed  star.  Phlogopite 
is  found  in  Finland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
in  the  United  States  at  various  localities  in  New 
York,  New   Jersey,  and  also  in  Canada. 

PHLOX  ( Lat.,  from  Gk.  <p2.t(  sort  of  flower, 
flame,  from  $\tyur,  phlegein,  to  burn ;  connected 
with  Lat.  flagrare,  to  burn,  Skt.  bhraj,  to  shine 
brightly).  A  genus  of  mostly  tall,  erect,  spread- 
ing perennial  herbs  belonging  to  the  order 
Polemoniacete,   natives  of   North   America.     The 


(Phlox  wbaltt*). 


species,  nearly  all  of  which  have  a  wide  natural 
distribution  within  the  United  States,  have  entire 
leavea,  and  generally  very  showy  flowers  either 
solitary  or  in  terminal  clusters.  Owing  to  their 
hardiness,  easy  cultivation,  and  the  size  and 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  many  hybrid  varieties 
with  single  and  double  flowers,  in  many  colors, 
forum,  markings,  and  long  period  of  bloom,  and 
a  fen  of  the  pure  species,  are  grown  in  gardens, 
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being  well  adapted  for  planting  on  rockeries  and 
in  borders  and  groups.  The  best  known  annual 
species  of  this  genus  is  Phlox  Dwmmondti,  a 
native  of  Texas,  from  which  all  annual  phloxes 
now  in  cultivation  have  been  derived,  i'klox  piiosa 
is  a  somewhat  variable  species  which  flowers 
from  May  to  August.  Phlox  reptans  is  native 
to  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Phloa  Stellaria  is 
much  prized  as  an  ornamental  plant  on  account 
of  its  numerous  white  flowers.  The  ground  or 
moss  pink  commonly  grown  in  gardens  is  Phlox 
subulata.  The  wild  sweet  William  {Phlox  diva- 
rioata)  has  pale  lilac  or  bluish  flowers  appearing 
in  spring  and  early  summer.  All  the  species 
of  phlox  grow  readily  in  ordinary  rich  soil ;  the 
annuals  from  seeds  and  the  perennials  from 
seeds,  division  of  the  stools,  or  cuttings  of  the 
steins  and  roots.  The  seeds  are  sown  early  in 
the  spring,  given  gentle  heat,  and  after  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  they  are  transplanted, 
hardened  under  glass,  and  later  set  out  in  the 
open.  The  stem  cuttings  are  made  in  summer 
and  placed  in  flne  sandy  soil  under  cold  frames 
or  in  greenhouses.  The  root  cuttings  when 
slightly  covered  with  soil  and  placed  in  gentle 
heat  sprout  readily.  After  the  cuttings  have 
rooted  they  may  be  treated  like  the  seedlings. 

PHOCJE'A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  wtiwua).  The 
northernmost  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Smyrna.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  originally  settled  by  Phocians. 
It  was  included  in  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful  of 
the  Asiatic  Greek  cities.  Its  sailors  were  famous 
for  the  daring  with  which  they  pushed  their 
fifty-oared  war-vessels  (not  the  heavy  merchant 
craft)  into  the  western  seas.  The  westernmost 
colony  of  the  Phocians  was  in  Mienaca,  in  Spain, 
and  they  were  on  close  terms  of  friendship  with 
Arganthonius,  King  of  Tartessus.  Their  most 
famous  colony,  however,  was  Massilia  (Mar- 
seilles). Unable  to  defend  themselves  against 
Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  they  abandoned 
their  city  and  sailed  to  Chios  (e.540  B.C.).  Part 
of  thein  subsequently  decided  to  return  and  ac- 
cept the  Persian  rule,  but  the  majority  sailed 
to  Corsica  and  settled  in  Alalia,  Attacked  by 
the  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans,  who  resented 
Greek  entrance  upon  these  lands,  they  were  vic- 
torious in  a  great  naval  battle,  but  thought  it 
wiser  to  abandon  their  settlement  and  move  to 
Southern  Italy,  where  they  founded  Hyele,  or 
Elea  (Velia).  Phoctea  seems  to  have  continued 
to  exist,  though  it  is  scarcely  mentioned  till  it 
was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  Romans  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus.  New  Phoca*a  was 
founded  by  some  Genoese  about  1420,  and  this 
spot  is  now  occupied  by  a  little  village,  Phokia, 
while  the  site  of  the  old  city  is  still  called 
Pahso-Phokia. 

PHOCAfS,  fok'ft-Ts.  An  epic  poem  ascribed  to 
Homer,  and  said  to  have  been  composed  by  him 
in  Phocrea. 

PHO'CAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  *«*«,  Phekat)  (  T- 
610).  Byzantine  Emperor  from  002  to  610.  He 
was  an  obscure  centurion  in  the  army,  which  was 
fighting  the  Avars  on  the  Danube,  when  in  602 
the  soldiers  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Emperor 
Maurice  (q.v.),  and  Phocas  was  chosen  their 
leader.  He  invested  Constantinople,  and  after 
the  forced  abdication  of  Maurice  was  chosen  and 
crowned  Emperor.     His  first  act  was  to  cause  the 
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public  execution  of  Maurice  and  his  five  sons,  and  on  the  north  by  Epicnemidian  and  Opuntian  Lo- 

throughout  his  reign  he  was  notorious  for  his  cris,  on  the  east  by  Boeotia,  and  on  the  south  by 

cruelty.    In  Europe  an  ignominious  peace  was  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  greater  part  of  the  coun- 

jnaintained,  while  in  Asia  unsuccessful  war  was  try  is  mountainous,  with  Parnassus  filling  the 

waged    against   the   Persian    King   Khosru    II.  central  and  western  portion,  and  only  a  section  in 

(q.v.) .    He  gave  his  only  child  in  marriage  to  the  the  northeast,  through  which  the  Boeotian  Cephis- 

patrician  Crispus,  and  the  images  of  the  couple  sus  flows,  is  fertile.  The  chief  town  was  Elates,, 

were  indiscreetly  placed  by  some  of  their  friends  which  commanded  the  entrance  into  Boeotia  from 

in  the  circus,  which  was  a  privilege  of  royalty  the  north.  Other  towns  of  some  importance  were 

only.     After  this  CriBpus  no  longer  felt  secure,  Daulis,  Abaj,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  oracle,  and 

and  he  conspired  with  the  rebellious  exarch  of  Hyampolis,    but    the    most    conspicuous    place, 

Africa,  He  radius,  to  dethrone  Phocas.    This  was  to  which  the  fame  of  the  land  was  chiefly  due, 

accomplished  in  610,  and  the  tyrant  was  tortured  was  Delphi,  whose  inhabitants,  however,  always 

and  beheaded.  claimed  that  the  control  of  the  oracle  did  not 

PHOCAS,  Column  of.  A  famous  column  in  belong  to  the  Phocians.  The  State  was  a 
the  Roman  Forum,  erected  in  608  by  the  exarch  league  of  22  cities,  most  of  which  were  of  small 
Smaragdus  in  honor  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  size-  T#ne  Phocians  seem  to  have  been  akin  to 
Phocas,  and  once  surmounted  by  a  gilded  statue  tne  Dorians,  though  there  were  elements  derived 
of  Phocas.  The  column  is  54  feet  in  height,  and  from  earlier  settlers  in  those  regions,  and  there 
is  of  a  better  style  than  that  which  prevailed  »  some  evidence  for  colonization  in  the  southern 
at  the  time  of  its  dedication.  It  is  therefore  portion  from  Crete  and  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
supposed  that  it  may  have  been  taken  from  some  do  not  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  earlier  his- 
earlier  edifice,  or  that  an  already  existing  k»y  of  Greece,  though  we  hear  of  a  desperate  de- 
monument  was  rededicated  by  Smaragdus.  It  *en8e  against  the  advance  of  the  Thessalians,  and 
was  covered  by  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  in  general  they  appear  as  enemies  of  the  Thessa- 
centuries  till  1813,  when  it  was  unearthed  by  Hans  and  Boeotians  and  friends  of  the  Athenians, 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  who  supported  their  claim  to  control  Delphi.    In 

•MM<m>*v.i-    *,i_  /tj.*         ™      ^     •  B-c*  35'   ^ne  Amphictyonic  Council,  apparently 

PHOCION,  f6'shl-6n  (Lat.,  from  Gk.   *«««*,  through  Theban  influence,  imposed  a  heavy  fine 

PhokUin)   (c.402-317  B.C.).    An  Athenian  general.  on  the  Phocian8  for  cultivating  some  land  be- 

He  was  of  humble  origin,  but  received  a  good  edu-  longing  to  the  Delphic  oracle.    The  Phocians  re- 

cation  and  studied  under  Plato  and  Xenocrates.  Bigted  the  sentence  and  were  favored,  but  not  ac- 

His   first   public   service   was   performed   under  tiveiy  assisted,  by  Athens  and  Sparta,  who  were 

Chabrias  at  Naxos  in  B.C.  376.  About  349  he  was  at  that  time  on  bad  terma  witn  the  Council  and 

sent  into  Eubcea  to  quell  a  disturbance  that  had  hostile  to  Tnebe8>     The .  Phocians  seized  Delphi 

been   fostered   in   Eretria   by   the   partisans   of  and  «borrowed'  the  temple  treasures  with  which 

Philip  of  Macedon,  and  won  a  victory  at  Tamynae.  to  mamtain  their  army.    For  ten  years  the  war 

Some  years  later  he  led  a  body  of  Athenian  hop-  was  waged  with  no  decigive  results,  though  in 

lites  to  Megara,  crushed  Philip  s  faction  there,  general  to  the  advantage  of  the  Phocians.    Even 

and  reestablished  the  long  walls  to  Nisaea;  and  the  growing   poWer   of   Philip   of   Macedon   did 

also  again  conducted  a  force  to  Eubcea,  where  he  not  check  them,  for  while  he  was  victorious  in 

liberated  Orcus  and  Eretria  from  Macedonian  in-  Thessaly,  he  could  not  pass  Thermopylae,  which 

fluence.  In  340  he  was  sent  to  the  Propontis  to  act  was  neld  by  a  Phocian  army  and  an  Athenian 

against  Philip,  who,  besides  suffering  a  number  of  fleet.     The  Peace  of  Philocrates    (b.c.  346)    be- 

minor  reverses,  found  himself  forced  to  abandon  tween  Athens  and  Philip  left  the  Phocians  help- 

the  siege  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus.  In  politics,  leB8>  and  the  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons,  which 

however,  Phocion  was  a  supporter  of  Philip  and  expelled  them  from  the  Council,  condemned  them 

an  adversary  of  Demosthenes,  though  not  from  to  an  enormous  fine  and  dispersed  them  into  small 

mercenary  or  traitorous  motives.     When,  after  villages,  thus  practically  removing  them  from 

the  destruction  of  Thebes  in  335,  Alexander  sent  future  history. 

to  Athens  demanding  the  surrender  of  Demos-         ^w^^^-r  **>«,«     **    „„  j»      ,T   i.     *  ™ 

thenes  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  anti-Mace-  A  "E0*™"/   ****S    (     *V      ^  G^ 

donian  party,  Phocion  advised  compliance  with  *w»Xttjfi   Phokyltdte)    (c.560  B.c.?).     A  Greek 

the  King's  wishes.    The  proposal  was  rejected  by  poet  of  Miletus,   contemporary  with   Tneogms. 

the  people,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Alexander  He  wrotf  chiefly  didactic  poems  in  two  or  three 

to  deprecate  his  resentment,  but  not  until  a  sec-  ver8€8  «*  hexameters  or  elegiac  metre,  the  eigh- 

ond  embassy  had  been  sent,  at  the  head  of  which  *f*  frt«t  fragments  of  which  have  been   m- 

was  Phocion,  was  the  King  induced  to  remit  his  eluded  m  almost  all  of  the  collections  of  the  lyric 

terms.     After  the  death  of  Antipater  Phocion  »nd  gnomic  poets.  Ilon^ia  ivuftrricfe,  the  admoni- 

became  implicated  in  the  intrigues  of  Cassander,  tory  poem,  m  about  two. hundred  and  thirty  hex- 

the  rival  of  Polysperchon,  and  was  forced  to  flee  ^meters,   which   has   been   preserved   under   his 

to  Phocis,  but  wafsurrendered  to  the  Athenians  nam«V  l8  *>w  "M****  Jo  have  been  the  work  of 

and  by  them  condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock,  an  Alexandrine  Jew  of  the  fiwt  century  bc.  Con- 

His  body  was  carried  out  of  Attica  into  the  Me-  a?U  ;  J5?rgk'  Poft<B  Lj^t  0r€BC?T  <  Wh  «d.,  Leip- 

garid  and  there  burnt.  Shortly  after  his  death  «ft  1900  e*  «<*!•)  5  and  Bernay,  Ueber  das  phoky- 
there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  favor  lidetsche  Oedtoht  (Berlin,  1856). 
among  the  Athenians.  They  then  celebrated  his  PHCE'BE.  ( 1 )  A  name  applied  to  the  goddess 
funeral  obsequies  at  the  public  expense,  and  Arttmis  or  Diana  (q.v.).  (2)  In  Shakespeare's 
erected  a  statue  in  his  honor.  Consult  Plutarch's  Aff  You  Like  Itj  a  fickle  shepherdess  who  falls  in 
lAfe  of  Fhocton.  love   with   tne   disgui8ed   Rosalind,  but   at   last 

FHO'CIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  <tWt,  Ph6kis).  In  marries  the  shepherd  Silvius,  her  former  lover, 
ancient  geography,  a  division  of  Greece,  in  Hellas,  (3)  A  New  England  girl  of  strong  common  sense 
bordered  on  the  west  by  Ozolian  Locris  and  Doris,    in  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun. 
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PHGSBE-BIBD.  A  small  olive-green,  brown-  near  Tripolis.  A  second  port  was  Simyra 
headed  tyrant  flycatcher  or  pewee  (q.v.)  of  the  (Assyrian,  Sumari  or  Simirra),  mentioned 
United  States,  very  familiar  in  gardens  and  in  the  Amarna  letters  (c.1400  B.C.),  and 
named  in  imitation  of  its  call.  It  makes  a  cup-  in  Gen.  x.  18.  The  most  important  of  the  north- 
shaped  nest  of  mud  and  moss,  which  it  attaches  era  towns  was  Gebal,  called  by  the  Greeks  Byblos 
to  rocky  ledges  and  cliffs,  or  often  to  the  piers  (q.v.).  It  had  relations  with  Egypt  and  Assyria 
of  bridges,  eaves  of  houses,  and  the  like,  and  in  very  early  times  and  exercised  a  sort  of  su- 
l&ys  white   eggs.  premacy   over   the   country   around   it,   rivaling 

PHCEBTJS,  fe'bus  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ^3ot,  phoir  Sidon  and  Tvre  m  the  ***&  and  preserving  its 
bos,  bright,  pure).  A  title  of  Apollo,  which  even  independence  through  the  greater  period  of  Phee- 
in  Homer  has  become  closely  joined  to  his  name.  nicia°  hl8.to.rv11  ™*  c*v  °*  terp,uz(lk>irut)  be- 
lt refer*  to  the  god  as  the  piriner  from  all  stains  {onged  originally  to  the  Principality  of  Byblos, 
of  sin.  OriginSlly  Phoebus  seems  to  have  been  but  afterwards  became  independent.  Farther 
an  independent  deity,  but  the  transparent  mean-  *ou}\  were,  Athe  ,cities  °/  sl™*>  Sarepta,  Tyre, 
ing  of  the  name  prevented  the  development  of  a  and  Acco  (Acre),  all  of  which  were  old  se£tle- 
pSsonaiity,  and  made  easy  the  absorption  in  the  nients,  going  back  at  least  to  about  n.  c.  1800, 
£eat  defender  from  all  evil,  Apollo.  when  ?&**   inaugurated   her   Western   Asiatic 

..■■__^i_  campaigns.      Several    of    these    cities    stood    on 

PHCEBTJS,  William  (1754-1831).  A  Metho-  i8landg  and  were  thu8  fortifled  by  nature.  Of 
dist  pioneer  preacher.  He  was  born  in  Somerset  these  cities  Tyre  and  Sidon  (qq.v.)  arose  to  a 
County,  M<L,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1783.  controlling  position  and  from  time  to  time  inter- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Christmas  Conference  at  changed  as  the  ruling  power.  There  were  also 
Baltimore  in  1784;  in  1798  he  located  and  prac-  a  number  of  inland  towns,  such  as  Kana,  but 
ticed  medicine  in  New  York,  but  reentered  the  they  never  attained  to  any  importance, 
ministry  in  1806.  He  desired  the  church  to  be  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  how  early  a  date  the 
called  the  Evangelical  Church  of  America,  and  Semitic  population  formed  settlements  here, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  They  must  have  come  upon  one  of  the  migratory 
and  Order  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  America  waves  that  issued  from  the  Tigris-Euphrates  val- 
as  Constituted  at  Baltimore,  1784  (1817).  He  ley,  and  their  close  relationship  to  the  Hebrews 
edited  the  Experienced  Christian's  Magazine  shows  that  they  branched  off  with  them  from  the 
(1796).  His  grandson,  George  A.  Phoebus  Aramsean  wave  which  formed  permanent  settle- 
( 1830-1903) ,  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  mens  in  Northern  Syria.  At  the  time  the  Amarna 
1853,  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  tablets  were  written  (cl400  B.c.)  the  coast 
Wilmington  Conference.  He  published  Beams  of  towns  were  all  occupied  by  Semites ;  and  from 
Light  on  Early  Methodism  %n  America,  Chiefly  what  is  now  known  of  the  history  of  the  rela- 
Dravm  from  the  Papers  of  Rev.  Ezekiel  Cooper  tions  between  Babylonia  and  Syria  in  early  days, 
(1887),  a  work  of  very  great  importance  as  a  the  settlement  of  the  Semites  in  Phoenicia  may  be 
source  book  of  Methodist  history.  placed  c.2500  B.C.  or  earlier.     This  would  agree 

PHCENICIA,     fe-nlshl-a     (Lat.,    from    Gk.  with  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  that  Tyre  was 

feufe*      Phoinikt,  Phoenicia).     The  name  used  founded  about  b.c.  2730. 

by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  designate  the  strip  What  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Phoenicia 
of  territory  about  200  miles  long,  from  5  to  15  maT  **  divided  into  six  periods:  (1)  From  the 
miles  broad,  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  earliest  time  to  the  Egyptian  supremacy,  c.  1800 
Svria.  On  the  west  this  tract  is  bounded  by  the  B-O-5  (2)  the  period  of  Egyptian  control  to  c. 
Lebanon  Mountains,  being  watered  by  the  streams  1400  BCJ.  <3)  the  advance  of  the  Hittites  and 
that  flow  from  them.  The  northern  and  south-  the  Assyrians  to  c.1100  B.C.;  (4)  the  period  of 
era  limits  are  not  easily  denned  and  varied  from  independent  development,  b.c.  1100  to  900;  (5) 
time  to  time.  Ptolemy  fixes  the  northern  boun-  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  control,  to  the  downfall 
darv  at  the  Eleutheros  (Nahr  el-Kebir)  and  the  of  the  Neo- Babylonian  dynasty,  b.c.  539;  (6) 
southern  at  Mount  Carmel,  but  there  were  un-  the  period  of  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  su- 
doubtedly  Phoenician  settlements  both  farther  premacy.  The  earliest  period  must  have  been 
north  and  farther  south.  The  origin  of  the  name  dominated  by  Babylonian  influences,  as  we  find 
is  unknown.  Its  derivation  from  phoinix  (date  Babylonian  script  and  language  used  as  the  me- 
palm)  is  uncertain,  as  there  is  no  evidence  to  dium  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  This  was 
show  that  that  tree  grew  in  Phoenicia.  A  more  maintained  even  after  the  rulers  in  the  Phoenician 
probable  derivation  is  from  the  Greek  phoinos  and  Palestinian  cities  had  become  vassals  of  Egypt. 
i blood-red),  referring  to  the  purple  which  the  The  Babylonian  King  Sargon  (b.c.  3800)  extended 
Phoenicians  introduced  into  Greece.  In  the  Old  bis  conquests  as  far  as  Cyprus,  and  he  must  have 
Testament  this  territory  is  designated  as  part  of  laid  a  part  of  Phoenicia  under  tribute.  Each  set- 
Canaan  (q.v.),  and  the  inhabitants  as  Sidonians.  tlement  at  the  time  formed  a  sort  of  independent 
This  latter  designation  occurs  also  in  Homer,  and  principality.  In  the  papyrus  Anastasi  I.  (six- 
points  to  a  period  when  the  land  was  under  the  teenth  century  B.C.)  the  Phoenician  cities  Byblos, 
leadership  of  the  City  of  Sidon.  Being  shut  off  Berytus,  Sidon,  Sarepta,  Tyre,  and  Aradus  are 
from  the  east  and  the  south  by  mountain  ranges,  mentioned;.  The  influence  of  Egypt, was  strong, 
and  on  the  west  limited  by  the  sea,  it  was  im-  She  exacted  a  tribute,  kept  the  principalities  im- 
possible for  Phoenicia  to  play  anv  important  po-  der  native  rulers,  and  discouraged  ahy  coalition, 
litieal  rftle.  Nor  were  the  different  settlements  The  country  unfortunately  lay  between  Egypt 
ever  welded  together  into  one  powerful  kingdom,  and  her  great  rival,  the  State  of  the  Hittites. 
They  formed  a  nation  with  one  or  the  other  hold-  This  people,  having  secured  possession  of  the 
ing  the  hegemony.  The  northernmost  port  was  districts  around  Damascus  and  Tunip,  main- 
Arvad  or  Aradus  (the  modern  Ruad),  men-  tained  a  successful  opposition  to  the  Egyp- 
tioned  in  E*ek.  xxvii.  8,  11,  and  in  As-  tian  armies;  and  Barneses  II.  was  obliged 
Syrian  inscriptions,  situated  on  an  island  to  make  a  treaty  with  them,  yielding  the 
You  XIV.- ff. 
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territory  north  of  Mount    Carmel.      The    city  lapse  of  that  kingdom.    In  B.C.  64  it  became  with 

of  Tyre  was  at    this    time    gradually    reach-  Syria  a  Roman  province ;  and  although  the  trade 

ing    the    position    of    eminence    which    it    kept  of    the    seacoast    towns    was    greatly    benefited 

for  several  centuries;  Sidon  played  a  secondary  thereby,  their  Phoenician  character  was  rapidly 

part,  the  oldest  colonies  having  been  sent  out  lost  and  forgotten. 

by  the  former  city.  In  the  thirteenth  century  The  influence  of  Phoenicia  was,  however,  not 
Assyria  first  commenced  to  check  the  growing  confined  to  the  narrow  coast  strip  of  Syria.  A$ 
power  of  the  Hittites.  For  a  time  the  coast  cities  an  early  date  her  merchants  brought  about  a 
were  forced  into  a  position  of  vassalage;  but  after  contact  between  the  East  and  the  West,  which 
the  death  of  Tiglathpileser  I.  (c.1100  b.c.)  Syria,  constituted  an  important  factor  in  ancient  hia- 
Palestine,  and  Phoenicia  enjoyed  a  brief  respite,  tory.  These  merchants  traveling  through  the 
In  Phoenicia  a  coalition  was  formed  with  Sidon  Mediterranean  formed  colonies  wherever  they 
at  its  head.  Tyre,  however,  set  aside  her  rival  went  and  many  of  the  place-names  along  the 
and  under  Abibal  (tenth  century  B.C.)  and  his  African  coast  seem  to  show  that  Phoenicians  be- 
son,  Hiram,  extended  her  control  to  Cyprus.  It  came  there  the  dominant  factors, 
was  this  Hiram  who  furnished  workmen  and  ma-  o^y  some  of  the  general  features  of  Phoenician 
terial  for  Solomon's  building  operations  in  Jem-  religion  are  known.  Each  town  had  its  pro- 
salem.  (See  Hibam.)  Asshurnasirpal  (b.c.  870)  tecting  deity,  with  whom  a  female  consort  was 
received  tribute  from  T^rre,  Sidon,  Byblos,  often  associated.  In  many  cases  this  god  was 
and  other  cities.  Assyria  had  great  difficulty  in  known  simply  as  the  Baal,  i.e.  Lord,  of  the  place, 
holding  these  distant  places.  Rammannirari  in  others  he  bore  a  special  name,  such  as  Melkart 
III.  had  again  to  subdue  Tyre  and  Sidon  (B.C.  m  Tyre,  Sakkun  in  Carthage.  The  Phoenician 
803),  and  Tiglathpileser  III.  (b.c.  734  to  728)  pantheon  was  quite  large,  though  some  of  the 
not  only  sent  one  of  his  generals  there,  but  colo-  name8  may  be  different  designations  applying  to 
nized  people  of  other  nations  in  the  district.  King  one  deity.  The  most  important  of  their  deities 
Luli  (Elulasus)  fell  off  completely  from  Assyria.  were  Adonai  (Greek  Adonis,  q.v.),  worshiped 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  Hezekiah  of  Judah,  in  Byblos  and  whose  cult  was  also  transferred  to 
made  common  cause  with  Tirhaka.  Sennacherib  Cyprus;  Eshmun,  a  sun  god,  worshiped  at  Sidon, 
(B.c.  700)  forced  him  to  flee  to  Cyprus,  putting  Berytus, and  Carthage, and  in  Cyprus;  Melkart,  at 
a  new  king,  Ittobaal,  in  Sidon.  In  B.C.  678  Tyre ;  Tanith,  the  great  goddess  of  Carthage,  who 
Sidon  was  destroyed  and  the  various  rulers  wag  0ften  associated  with  a  Baal,  as  was  Astarte 
in  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  did  homage  to  the  Assy-  0n  the  Phoenician  mainland.  Foreign  gods  were 
rian  King.  The  power  of  Assyria  was,  how-  also  easily  admitted  into  this  pantheon;  e.g.  the 
ever,  on  the  wane,  and  under  Psammetik  I.  (b.c.  Syrian  gods  Reshef  and  Anat;  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
625)  Egypt  commenced  to  exert  her  sway  once  Osiris,  Bast,  and  Horus;  and  the  Babylonian 
more  over  the  coast.  In  b.c.  685  Tyre  was  again  Hadad.  A  parallel  to  this  is  found  in  the  gen- 
invested  by  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  and  though  the  eraj  tendency  of  the  Phoenicians  to  adopt  the 
other  Phoenician  cities  fell  early  into  his  power,  art>  culture,  and  myths  of  the  surrounding  peo- 
lt  held  out  for  13  years.  King  Ittobaal  and  ples#  Their  religion  therefore  presents  a  strange- 
his  family  were  carried  off  to  Babylon.  In  b.c.  [y  conglomerate  character.  Traces  of  primitive 
639  Phoenicia,  after  the  rule  of  a  few  legitimate  conceptions  which  they  shared  with  other  Semitic 
kings,  sent  there  from  Babylon,  became  part  of  peoples  persisted  to  the  latest  period.  Trees, 
the  Persian  kingdom.  stones,  and  rivers  were  regarded  as  sacred  princi- 
During  the  Persian  period  Sidon  forged  ahead  pies  underlying  the  animistic  stage  of  religious 
of  her  old  rival.  The  seacoast  towns,  with  their  development.  In  early  days  the  cult  was  carried 
large  fleets,  were  necessary  for  the  maritime  on  in  groves  or  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  In 
operations  of  the  Persian  kings.  Three  hundred  iater  times  small  sanctuaries  were  erected  and  in- 
Phoenician  triremes  warred  with  Xerxes  against  closed  in  a  sacred  area.  Subsequently,  and  per- 
Greece.  Eighty  Phoenician  ships  engaged  in  the  haps  under  foreign  influence,  more  elaborate 
battle  of  Cnidus  (b.c.  396).  Like  its  old  rival,  structures  were  erected,  temples  with  a  large  al- 
Sidon  became  involved  in  the  quarrel  of  the  two  tar  in  a  court  open  to  the  sky  to  which  was  at- 
great  nations  who  fought  for  the  supremacy  of  tached  a  covered  shrine,  which  was  regarded  as 
Western  Asia.  Under  Tennes  II.  it  joined  with  the  holy  of  holies.  The  chief  festival  of  the  Phoe- 
Nectanebo  II.  of  Egypt  and  might  have  been  nicians  seems  to  have  been  the  one  which  was 
successful  had  not  its  King  betrayed  it  to  Arta-  ceiebrated  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice, 
xerzes  III.  This  caused  a  great  catastrophe  commemorating  the  death  and  return  of  Adonis. 
(b.c.  345)  in  which  40,000  lost  their  lives.  The  The  priesthood  must  have  assumed  large  propor- 
power  of  Sidon  was  broken.  On  the  reappearance  tions,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  wielded  the 
of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Phoenicia,  Sidon,  Ara-  power  that  the  priesthood  did  in  Egypt  and  Babylo- 
dus,  and  Byblos  immediately  submitted,  but  Tyre  nia>  though  the  ruler  at  times  was  also  chief  priest, 
held  aloof  and  capitulated  only  after  a  siege  of  Bibliography.  Movers,  Die  Phonizier  (Bonn, 
seven  months  (July,  B.C.  332)  Eight  thousand  1841-66) ;  Neltzer,  Gcschichte  der  Karthager 
lost  their  lives,  30,000  were  sold  as  slaves.  Sidon  (Berlin>  1879-96)  ;  Pietschmann,  Qeschichte  der 
and  Tyre,  and  together  with  them  Phoenicia,  van-  Pfc6nia?ter  (ib>>  i889)  .  jeremias,  Tyrus  bis  zur 
ished  from  the  world s  history.  Yet  we  hear  of  Zeit  yeoukadnezarts  (Leipzig,  1891);  George 
the  cities  a^gam  during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  r*^^  Hi8t  \f  P^nida  (Jjondon, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  autonomy  must  have  lg89)  the  fragment8  0f  Menander's  "Annals  of 
been  given  at  least  to  Sidon  and  Tyre.  Phoenician  T  „  in  c  *  Ancient  FragmenU  (ib.,  i8n)  . 
inscriptions  tell  of  independent  rulers  m  the  ^inckler  in  freimholt's  History  of  the  World, 
fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.,  notably  in  Sidon,  VQj  ...  (LeipZiff  1901) 
where  the  family  of  Echmunazar  ruled.    In  b.c.  *      P  e»          /• 

197  Phoenicia  came  into  the  power  of  the  Seleucid  PHCENICIAN  ABT.    The  art  of  the  Phoeni- 

kings  of  Syria  and  became  involved  in  the  col-  cians  was  both  cosmopolitan   and  commercial. 
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Their  lack  of  originality  and  of  artistic  sense  mation  in  "this  school  of  such  Hellenic  elements 
made  it  easy  for  them  to  turn  their  energies  to  with  others  from  Egypt  and  Assyria,  with  the 
copying  the  arts  of  their  powerful  neighbors,  espe-  composition  varying  according  to  political  pre- 
daily  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  to  cultivating  those  dominance.  Statues  of  gods  and  goddesses  as 
branches  of  art  that  were  merchantable  and  well  as  of  priests,  sometimes  colossal,  show  fa- 
transportable.  They  show  the  influence  of  the  cility  of  execution.  The  sarcophagi,  especially 
Hittite  and  other  Syrian  tribes  in  their  magnifi-  that  from  Amathus,  are  of  equal  importance,  and 
cent  fortifications,  and  of  the  Iranians,  perhaps,  are  in  high  relief,  in  contrast  to  the  Assyrian  low- 
in  their  lack  of  monumental  temples.    A  branch  relief  technique. 

of  tbeir  school  in  Cyprus  developed  monumental  in  the  field  of  metal  work  the  most  extraordi- 

sculpture  in  stone  under  archaic  Greek  influence,  nary  objects  that  have  been  preserved  are  the 

and  this  was   echoed   in  the   Phoenician   settle-  great  bronze  votive  shields  from  the  cave  of  Zeus 

ments  in  Spain  (e.g.  Elche)  ;  but  otherwise  large  0n   Mount  Ida,   in   Crete,   with   their  Egyptian 

sculptures  in  stone  seem  rare.     It  was  otherwise  sphinxes,  Assyrian  lions,  and  figures  of  Merodach 

with  works  in  metal,  from  bronze  to  gold,  and  in  an<j   zones  of  animals   like  those  on   the  early 

terra-eotta,  glass,  iron,  and  textile  objects.  In  all  Greek  vases    (especially   Corinthian).     Equally 

these    branches    the    Phcenician    artisan    distin-  important    on    a    smaller   scale    are    the    silver 

pushed  himself,  and  supplied  most  civilized  na-  dishes  or  pater*  found  in  Assyrian  palaces  (Nim- 

tiona,  It  was  after  b.c.  1000  and  before  600,  when  rud) ,  in  Cyprus,  and  in  some  Italian  tombs,  with 

international  commerce  was  almost  exclusively  in  their  exquisite  scenes  engraved  or  in  relief,  from 

the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  that  this  art  was  mythology,  legend,  or  daily  life.    The  Dali  cup  in 

most  brilliant  and  that  we  find  its  products  in  the  Louvre,  the  Palestrina  patera  and  those  from 

the  tombs,   palaces,   and   sanctuaries   of   nearly  Curium   in  the  Metropolitan   Museum,  are  the 

every  country  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  West-  fine8t  pieces  of  work  preserved  from  Oriental  an- 

ern  Asia.     Later  the  African  branch,  with  its  tiquity.    The  mixture  of  subjects  shows  that  the 

centre  at  Carthage,  continued  its  history,  even  un-  Phoenician  artist  cared  less  for  the  significance 

der    Roman    dominion,    as    is    being    brilliantly  than  for  the  artistic  quality  of  the  design,  and 

shown  by  Delattre's  excavations.                            ^  often  made  mistakes  in  copying  scenes  originally 

Abchttectuee.    The  eclecticism  of  the  Phcem-  conceived  by  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  artists. 

dans  appears  in  their  monuments.     From  the  The  goW  and  8ilver  Wftre  on  the  tables  of  Orien- 

few  surviving  remains  it  would  seem  that  Baby-  w  m(marchs    their  bronze  serving-vessels,  were 

Ionian,  Egyptian ,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  influences  u    th    work  of  th       Pho?nici*n  arti8ts,  who 

alternated.    The  little  temple  of  Amnth  is  thor-  were  £verywhere    even  m  Nineveh.     It  was  not 

onghly  Egyptian,  and  so  are  the  less  important  -t    ^    '          with  .      ^       ^  BOme    f     hW| 

tabernacles  at  Am-el-Hayat.    The  general  scheme  Jre   Phoenician.     But,   on   the   other   hand,   the 

of  the  larger  temples  was  a  court  m  which  the  Pha?nicians  ab8orbed  nearly  all  the  trade  in  glass 

cella  or  tebernacle  rose  on  a  basement:   a  olan  fa    ftfter  learning  the  art  from  Egypt,  and 

comparab  e  to  that  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  the    ]as8  factories  of  lyre  and  Sidon  and  feerytus 

The  temples  of  Cyprus  should  be  reckoned  with  rem*ined  fam0U8  even  through  the  Middle  Ages, 

those  of  Phoenicia,  though  they  approach  closer  The  ^^^  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  most- 

to  the  Greek  type  with  columnar  portico     Of  the  ,     from  ^    Charyet  ^^       one  of  the'  finest 

famous  temples  of  Tyre,  Sidon  Gebal,  and  Paphos  ,J  exis*        contain8  many  Phoenician  pieces,  and 

nothing  remains     Almost  as  thorough  a  destruc-  ^    tombg  thftt  are  continually  being  opened  in 

Uon  has  overtaken  the  military  and  civil  con-  ph(Enicia  furnish  more    lags  thJan  anyfeother  da88 

Btructiona  by  which  the  Phoenician  cities  were  *  obiects 

made  almost  impregnable.     Something  remains  T.         ,\                 ..  .     .       ,      ..     t,.       .  . 

at  Arvad,  BerytuS,  Sidon,  and  at  Eryxfin  Sicily,  . Ik  ^°«Jd  e.eem  •»  *  ">  Jewelry  the  Phoenicians 

in  magnificent    masonry   that   passes    from   the  P1^  th«  ™Portant  *«•  of  giving  models  to 

earlier  polygonal  and  cydopeanSo  the  later  Hel-  greek  and  Etruscan  artiste  after  learning  from 

lenic  coirae  construction  in  stone.    Thapsus  alone  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  artists     Lotus  flowers  and 

has  preserved  part  of  its  harbor  constructions—  anthemions,  heads  of  Isis,  of  Hathor,  and  other 

to  important  to  all  Phoenician  cities.    As  in  the  g*18.  and  genu  animals  and  birds  in  relief  or  as 

cue  of  the  Etruscans,  we  can  learn  something  pendants,  rosettes  and  groups  of  balls  hanging 

from  the  sepulchral  architecture,  both  the  free-  ttom.  chains,  formed  most  elaborate  designs  in 

standing  specimens,  like  the  circular  monolith  of  earrings    necklaces,  tiaras,  etc.     In  the  field  of 

Amrith  with  its  guardian  lions,  and  the  other  one  engraved  8tones'  ?rec?0U8  or  ™re-  the  Pi,flen!?,an8 

at  the  same  plate  in  the  form  of  a  house  with  mutated  as  usual;  the  Egyptian  scarab  and  the 

pyramidal  roof,  and  the  other  type  of  rock-cut  Assyro-Babylonian  cylinder  and  seal  were  equally 

chambers,  such  as  those  of  Carthage  and  nearly  P°Pulaf:  with  borrowed  mythological  scenes,  un- 

all  the  cities.  '  ,n        fourth  century  b.c,  the  fashion  turned 

Scn*TCRE  and  Minob  Abts.    The  anthropoid  ^U8ivelv  to  Greek  models, 

sarcophagi,  of  which  the  Louvre  possesses  a  num-  .   Bibliography.    The  standard  work  of  reference 

ber,  white  others,  found  at  Sidon,  are  now  in  the  »  .th.e  tw°  ™lume/  5>n  .Phf  ™?V»  J*™*  and 

Museum  of  Constantinople,  show  the   influence  Chipiez,  History  of  Ancient  Art   but  this  can  be 

of  Egypt  on  monumental  Phcenician  sculpture,  supplemented   for  architecture  by   Renan,   A/w- 

But  the  sarcophagi  and  statues  found  by  Cesnola  ™>*  «k  Phinune   (Pans,  1865-74)  ;  by  Frohner, 

and  others  in  Cyprus  are  by  far  the  largest  part  ^«  verrerie  antique,  for  the  Charvet  collection 

of  the  Phcenician  plastic  patrimony.    Here,  even  of   glass ;    by   Menant,    La   glyptique   orientate, 

more  than  in  Persian  sculpture,  we  find  that  the  for  engraved  gems  and  stones;  by  Clermont-Gan- 

Ilellenic  idea  of  letting  the  form   of  the  body  neau,  L'imagerie  ph&iicienne  (Paris,  1880)  ;  for 

pierce  through  the  drapery  was  adopted,  and  that  the  silver  pa  terse ;  by  Orsie  Halbherr,  L'antro  di 

the  attempt  at  expressiveness  took  the  form  of  Zeus  in  Creta  (Rome,  1883),  for  the  Phoenician 

the  grimace  or  smile.    There  is  a  curious  amalga-  shields,  etc. 
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PHOENICIAN  LANGUAGE.  The  language  young  bird  then  conveys  his  father's  body  to 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia.  It  be-  Heliopolis  and  burns  it  upon  the  altar  there 
longed  to  the  Hebreo-Phoenician  division  of  the  (Tacitus,  Ann.,  vi.  28).  According  to  Hora polio 
Semitic  family  of  languages,  and  represents  in  (ii.  57)  the  phoenix  casts  himself  upon  the  ground 
general  an  archaic  stage  of  Hebrew  and  Moabitic,  and  receives  a  wound,  from  the  ichor  of  which 
although  it  differs  from  the  North  Semitic  group  springs  his  successor.  But  the  most  familiar 
in  certain  particulars,  such  as  having  kUn  (like  version  of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  phoenix  is 
the  Arabic  kana)  for  the  copula  instead  of  that  in  which  the  bird  burns  itself  upon  a  nest 
h4ya,  as  in  Hebrew.  Phoenician  spread,  widely  or  pyre  of  odoriferous  woods,  and  the  young 
from  its  home  as  Punic  colonies  were  founded  phoenix  springs  from  the  ashes.  The  interval 
in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  yEgean,  between  the  bird's  appearances  at  Heliopolis  is 
in  Southern  and  Western  Asia  Minor,  Southern  variously  stated;  the  period  usually  named  is 
France,  and  especially  in  Northern  Africa.  The  500  years,  but  1461  and  7006  years  are  also  given, 
diffusion  gave  rise  to  variations  both  of  dialect  According  to  Tacitus  {Ann.,  vi.  28)  the  phoenix 
and  script,  which  were,  however,  comparatively  appeared  four  times  in  Egypt :( 1 )  under  Sesostris 
slight  The  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  the  (q.v.)  ;  (2)  under  Amasis;  (3)  under  Ptolemy 
inscriptions,  coins,  and  seals,  the  transliteration  HI.;  and  (4)  in  the  year  B.C.  34. 
of  Phoenician  phrases  in  Plautus's  comedy  of  the  In  Greek  and  Roman  art  it  was  common  to 
Poenulus,  and  the  proper  names  and  words  found  represent  the  phoenix  as  an  eagle;  but  by  the 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  inscriptions  of  As-  Egyptians,  who  called  it  Bennu,  the  bird  was 
syria  and  Egypt,  and  in  classical  writers.  The  in-  depicted  as  a  heron  with  two  long  feathers  grow- 
scriptions  are  by  far  the  most  important  source,  iug  from  the  back  of  its  head  and  sometimes 
Although  they  are  very  numerous,  the  vocabulary  with  a  tuft  hanging  from  its  breast.  It  symbol- 
is  relatively  scanty  on  account  of  their  monotonous  iaed  the  morning  sun  rising  out  of  the  glow  of 
content.  They  cover  the  period  from  about  b.c.  dawn,  and  hence  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  sacred 
600  to  a.d.  200.  The  longest  are  the  inscriptions  bird  of  the  sun-god  R£.  It  also  represented  the 
found  at  Sidon  in  1855  of  twenty-two  lines,  at  new  sun  of  to-day  springing  from  the  body  of  the 
Marseilles  in  1845  of  twenty-one  lines,  and  at  old  8un  of  yesterday,  which  had  entered  the  lower 
Larnaka  in  1879  of  twenty-nine  lines.  The  pas-  world  and  become  one  with  Osiris.  Hence  the 
sage  in  the  Pasnulus  and  the  words  and-  names  in  phoenix  or  bennu  was  regarded  as  a  manifestation 
other  foreign  sources  are  of  value  in  fixing  the  of  Osiris  and  became  a  symbol  of  the  resurrec- 
vocalization  and  pronunciation  of  Phoenician,  tion»  continuing  to  serve  as  such  even  in  early 
since  the  alphabet,  like  all  the  Semitic  scripts,  Christian  times.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
excepting  the  Assyro-Babylonian  and  Ethiopic,  scholars  that  the  phoenix  is  mentioned  in  Job 
writes  only  the  consonants.  The  alphabet,  which  f*1*-  18  and  Psalm  ciii.  5,  but  the  identification 
itself  seems  derived  from  the  South  Arabian  w  very  doubtful.  Consult:  Kirchmayer,  "On  the 
script,  is  of  importance  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Fh«nix,w  m  Collectanea  Adamants,  No.  xv.f 
Graeco-Roman  family  of  alphabets.  (See  Plate  7oL  »•  (Edinburgh,  1886) ;  Wiedemann  Re- 
of  Alphabets.)  Phoenician  literature  seems  to  lW°n  °f  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (New  York, 
have  been  very  scanty,  consisting  chiefly  of  an-  1897). 

nals,  and  at  least  one  work,  by  Mago,  on  agri-  PHCENIX.    A  city  in  Lee  County,  Ala.,  on  the 

culture,  and  has  been  entirely  lost  with  the  ex-  Chattahoochee    River,    opposite    Columbus,    Ga., 

ception  of  Greek  translations  of  the  voyage  of  and  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad   (Map: 

Hanno     (q.v.)     and    fragments    asserted    to    be  Alabama,  D  3).    It  is  a  residential  place,  and  is 

translations   of  the  histories   of   Sanchuniathon  also  of  considerable  importance  as  a  commercial 

(q.v.).       Consult:      Schr5der,    Die    pkonizische  centre.     Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  city 

Sprache  (Halle,  1869)  ;  Bloch,  Phonizisches  Olos-  hall  and  the  fraternal  society  hall.    Settled  about 

8ar    (Berlin,    1891);    Gesenius,   Scriptures   Lin-  1860,  Phoenix  was  first  incorporated  in  1883.     It 

gu&que  Phoenicia  Monumenta  Quotquot  Super-  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1894,  which  pro- 

8unt  Edita  et  Inedita   (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1887) ;  vides  for  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum  (Paris,  1881-  a  council.     Population,  in  1890,  3700;  in   1900, 

87).    See  Semitic  Languages.  4163. 

PHCENIS'SJB     (Lat.,     from     Gk.    *oW<nu,  PHCENIX.    A  city,  the  county-seat  of  Mari- 

Phoinissait  Phoenician  Women).    A  play  by  Eu-  COpa  County,  Ariz.,  and  capital  of  the  Territory, 

ripides,  so  called  from  its  chorus  of  Phoenician  ioo  miles  northwest  of  Tucson ;  on  the  Maricopa 

captives  at  Thebes.     The  myth  which  forms  the  and   Phoenix   and   the   Santa   Fe\   Prescott   and 

subject  of  the  play  is  the  same  on  which  the  Phoenix  railroads  (Map;  Arizona,  B  3).    Among 

Seven  Against  Thebes  is  based.  the  more  prominent  points  of  interest  are  the 

PHCE'NIX   (Lat.,  from  Gk.   <fx>lnt,  phoinix).  Capitol  building,  insane  asylum,  agricultural  ex- 

The  name  of  a  mythical  Egyptian  bird  frequently  periment  station,  city  hall,  court-house,  and  high 

mentioned  by  classical  writers.     Herodotus    (ii.  school  and  central  school  buildings.    The  city  is 

73),  who  says  he  heard  the  story  at  Heliopolis  a  popular  winter  resort.     It  has  extensive  com- 

and  saw  a  picture  of  the  bird  there,  relates  that  mercial  interests,  controlling  an  important  trade 

the  phoenix,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  embalms  in  live  stock,  grain,  hay,  honey,  wines,  oranges, 

the  body  in  an  egg  made  of  myrrh  and  conveys  and  other  fruits.    Settled  in  1870-75  Phoenix  was 

it  from  Arabia  to  the  Temple  of  the   Sun   at  incorporated  in  1881.    The  government,  under  a 

Heliopolis.     According  to  Pliny   (Nat.  Hist.,  x.  charter  revised  last  in  1893,  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 

2 ) ,  there  is  only  one  phoenix  at  a  time,  and  when  who  holds  office  for  two  years,  and  a  council 

he  perceives  that  his  end  is  near,  he  builds  in  which  exercises  some  powers  of  confirmation  ar*«! 

Arabia  a  nest  of  twigs  of  cassia  and  frankincense  election  in  administrative  offices,  though  the  ma- 

and  dies  upon  it.    From  the  body  is  generated  a  jority  are  filled  by  popular  election.    Population, 

worm  which  develops  into  the  new  phoenix.    The  in  1890,  3152;  in  1900,  5544. 
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PARK.     A  public  park  of  2000  developed,  it  was  found  that  sound-changes  fol- 

acres  in  Dublin,  containing  a  granite  monument  lowed  certain  rules.    The  very  earliest  investiga- 

in  honor  of  Wellington.    The  park  became  famous  tors,  however,  seem  to  have  paid  little  attention 

through  the  assassination  within  its  borders,  on  to  the  problem  whose  enunciation  and  discussion 

May  6,  1882,  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  Chief  was  destined  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 

Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Thomas  Burke,  the  the  science,  the  question  as  to  the  invariability  of 

Under  Secretary.  phonetic  law.    Yet  even  then  it  was  realized  that 

WHB'NIXVILLE.  A  borough  in  Chester  etymology  (q.v.)  without  strict  adherence  to 
County,  Pa.,  28  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia;  phonetic  law  was  capricious  and  unscientific, 
at  the  junction  of  French  Creek  with  the  Schuyl-  P8  ex^enoe  of  8Ulh  law  wa£  emphasized  ^  the 
kill  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  fa.mo1U8  d"«?very  known  a*  Grimm's  law  (q.v.), 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads  (Map:  Penn-  7hl.ch,  wa8  mKlts.turn  supplemented I  and  accen- 
svlvania;  F  3).  It  has  a  public  librar>  and  a  ******  anew  *>*  *?  enunciation  of  Grassmann's 
hospital;  and  is  an  important  manufacturing  cen-  ,Uw  <%*•>>  Ver°f  »J»j;  <**•>»  and  *e  P*1?*1 
tre.  well  known  for  its  great  iron  mills,  boiler  J»*  whlch  postulated  the  existence  of  e  in  Pre- 
works,  silk  mills,  underwear  and  hosiery  mills.  ^do-Germanic  In  1876  the  logical  result  of 
There  is  also  a  match  factory.  The  government  phonetic  investigations  up  to  that  time  was  given 
is  vested  in  a  burgess,  chosen  triennially,  and  a  h7  Les^fn,  when  he  stated  the  theorem  that 
council  which  elects  all  municipal  officials  ex-  phonetic  laws  know  no  exceptions.  This  was  the 
cepting  the  school  directors,  who  are  independent-  keynote  of  the  neo-grammarian  movement.  ( See 
It  chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  borough  owns  and  f*™™?!  °8th?ff . and.  Brygmwiii  two  years 
operates  the  water-works.  Phcenixville  was  set-  la^er  *****£"  principle  in  its  definite  form  as 
tied  in  1792  and  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  fol,low8:  "A1l  Bound-change  m  so  far  as  it  ope- 
in  1849.  Population,  in  1890V8514;  in  1900,  91*5.  rates  mechanically ,  is  carried  ou ;  according  to  in- 
r                                                       .  variable  laws."  By  this  modification  of  Leskien's 

PHOLAS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  fwXit,  a  lurking  statement   the  necessary    scope   was   given   for 

mollusk  which  makes  holes  in  stones).    A  genus  analogy  (q.v.)  in  controverting  the  action  of  the 

of  bivalve  mollusks  having  much  roughened,  file-  iaWs.    Exceptions  were,  therefore,  only  apparent, 

like  shells  with  which  they  excavate  cavities  in  not  real,  and  they  were  to  be  explained  either  by 

soft  rocks,  in  other  shells,  etc.,  for  their  own  the  operation  of  analogy  or  as  the  results  of  laws 

occupancy.    See  Date-Shell.  yet  undiscovered.    This  latter  point  had  already 

PHOTiTJS.  A  centaur,  son  of  Silenus,  by  whom  been  emphasized  by  Leskien,  as  Whitney  had  laid 
Hercules  was  entertained  on  his  journey  in  quest  stress  on  the  importance  of  analogy  in  explana- 
of  the  Erymanthian  Boar.  When  the  other  cen-  tion  of  many  difficult  linguistic  phenomena.  The 
tours  were  attracted  to  the  cave  of  Pholus  by  the  P0"1*  at  issue  was  unfortunately  shifted,  and  the 
odor  of  the  wine  with  which  he  regaled  the  hero,  gulf  between  the  old  and  new  schools  of  gram- 
Hercules  scattered  and  pursued  them,  but  on  his  marians  widened  almost  hopelessly.  The  conten- 
return  found  Pholus  accidentally  killed  by  one  ti°a  became  not  the  nature  of  phonetic  law, 
of  the  arrows  which  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  wherein  all  might,  it  would  seem,  be  in  harmony, 
bodv  of  a  slain  centaur,  and  which  had  dropped  Dut  whether  the  laws  were  invariable  or  not,  a 
from  his  hand  and  stuck  in  his  foot.  problem  which  is  yet  unsolved.     Without  going 

•bvaw  *  ..!*-.. a ivo-     o      t»  into  the  details  of  the  long  discussions  which  fol- 

PHOHATJTOGBAPH.    See  Phonograph.  lowed  after  1878>  where  G%rg  ^^^  and  Brug. 

PHONETIC  LAW  (Gk.  ^wnyrucfc,  phdn&ti-  mann  were  the  protagonists  for  the  old  and  new 
faw,  relating  to  sound,  from  0an},  phfin€,  sound,  schools  respectively,  it  may  be  said  that  the  net 
voice;  connected  with  <ffivair  ph&tai,  Lat.  fori,  to  result  has  been  a  distinct  gain  for  the  neo-gram- 
epeak,  OHG.  ban,  Ger.  Bonn,  AS.  bann,  Eng.  raarian  movement.  Phonological  and  etymologi- 
ban).  In  comparative  linguistics,  a  formula  cal  investigation  at  present  tacitly  accepts  the  in- 
vhich  sums  up  a  certain  phonetic  correspondence  variability  of  phonetic  law.  At  the  same  time, 
or  a  certain  number  of  such  correspondences.  The  it  is  not  as  rigidly  bound  by  dogmatic  adherence 
term  law  in  this  sense  is,  therefore,  essentially  to  this  principle  as  was  the  case  when  the  en- 
different  from  its  application  in  mathematics  or  thusiasm  of  its  novelty  was  potent.  The  influence 
chemistry,  and  approaches  rather  the  usage  of  the  of  the  doctrine  has,  then,  been  most  beneficial  in 
word  as  it  is  employed  in  psychology.  A  given  enforcing  accuracy  in  the  application  of  the  laws, 
phonetic  law,  moreover,  is  required  to  be  opera-  and  compelling  exact  and  full  explanation  of  any 
tive  only  under  given  conditions  in  a  given  dialect  deviation,  however  slight,  from  their  normal  ac- 
or  dialect-group  during  a  given  period.  As  an  tion.  On  the  other  hand,  sufficient  attention  has 
example  of  such  a  law  we  may  take  the  represen-  not  yet  been  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the 
tatkm  of  the  Indo-Germanic  A  which  becomes  in  laws  themselves.  Why,  for  instance,  to  revert  to 
Ormanic  ©\  which  remains  unchanged  in  Gothic,  the  example  already  given,  does  Indo-Germanic  A 
Icelandic,  Old  Saxon,  and  Anglo-Saxon ;  as  San-  become  6  in  certain  languages,  a  in  others,  and  in 
skrit  bhr&tar,  Greek  ^pdVqp,  Latin  frMer,  others  still  remain  unchanged  ?  Phonetic  changes, 
'brother,'  but  Gothic  brGpar,  Icelandic  orfl^er,  instead  of  being  absolutely  invariable,  are  only 
Old  Saxon  brdthar,  Anglo-Saxon  bnOpor.  Further,  relatively  uniform  and  obey  only  general  ten- 
it  is  a  phonetic  law  in  Old  High  German  that  dencies.  These  tendencies  are  governed  to  a  large 
such  an  6  becomes  uo,  which  is  changed  in  New  extent  by  physiological  requirements,  and  fur- 
High  German  to  tf,  so  that  we  find  corresponding  ther  by  psychological  processes,  especially  the 
to  Gothic  brdfar,  Old  High  German  brooder,  New  associative  faculties  of  analogy,  imitation,  and 
High  German  Bruder.  On  the  other  hand,  Indo-  the  like.  Initially  the  changes  are  individual- 
Germanic  6  becomes  a  in  Old  Church  Slavic  and  istic.  If  the  phonetic  change  in  question  is 
*  (written  o)  in  Lithuanian,  as  Sanskrit  bhr&tar,  physiologically  possible  and  pleasing  to  a  speech- 
brother,'  Old  Church  Slavic  bratrt,  Lithuanian  community,  however  small,  it  may  be  adopted 
brolis.   As  the  science  of  comparative  linguistics  imitatively,  and  may  then  be  extended  analogi- 
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cally,  and  being  accepted  by  a  widening  range  of  does    the   quality   of    the    sound   depend    upon 

speakers,  it  may  develop  into  a  general  tendency,  the  shape  of  the  wave.    It  has  been  demonstrated 

become  relatively  uniform,  and  thus  be  made  a  that  any  wave  motion,  no  matter  how  complex, 

phonetic  law.     These  conclusions  are  confirmed  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a  series  of 

by  the  study  of  living,  spoken  dialects,  where  the  simple  waves  of  differing  lengths  and  heights, 

artificial  uniformity  of  script  does  not  mislead  Therefore,  any  quality  of  sound,  no  matter  how 

the  investigator,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  complex,  is  made  up  of  simple  components,  dif- 

languages   which   have   been   preserved   only   in  fering  in  pitch  and  intensity.    By  a  simple  sound 

literary  forms.  is  meant  one  in  which  the  vibrating  particles 

Consult:    Curtius,    Zur   Kritik    der   neuesten  move  in  a  simple  harmonic  motion,  similar,  for 

Sprachforschung     (Leipzig,    1885)  ;     Brugmann,  example,  to  that  executed  by  a  clock  pendulum. 

Zum  heutigen  Stand  der  Sprachwissenschaft  (ib.,  When  a  violinist  plays  a  particular  note,  it  dif- 

1885)  ;  Schuchardt,  Ueber  die  Lautgesetze  (Ber-  fers  from  the  same  note  on  the  organ  or  the  piano 

lin,  1885)  ;  Delbriick,  Einleitung  in  das  Sprach-  or   the  wind   instruments   only   in  the   relative 

studium  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1893)  ;  Paul,  Prinzipien  number,  intensity,  and  pitch  of  the  'partials'  or 

der    Sprachgeschichte     (3d    ed.,    Halle,    1898);  'overtones'  which  accompany  the  fundamental,  or 

Oertel,  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Language  ( New  'pitch-tone.'    In  a  manner  entirely  analogous  the 

York,  1901).     See  Grassmann's  Law;  Grimm's  maintained  sounds  of  the  human  voice  differ  one 

Law;  Philology;  Phonetics;  Verneb's  Law.  from  another,  when  the  same  fundamental  tone 

is  being  produced,  only  in  the  relative  number, 

PHONETICS.     In  its  broadest  sense,  a  study  pitch,  and  intensity  of  the  accompanying  partials. 

of  the  whole  range  of  sounds,  articulate,  musical,  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  'phase-relation*  of 

and  otherwise.     It  is,  however,  usually  confined  the  components  also  affects  the  qualitv  of  the 

to  the  articulate  sounds  of  human  speech.    Even  sound,  but  this  is  still  an  open  question* and  cer- 

in  this  restricted  sense,  it  is  still  broad  enough  tainly  does  not  affect  the  case  of  articulation, 
to  include  the  subject  of  the  purely  acoustic  or        The  question,  then,  is  to  determine  just  what 

mechanical  side  and  the  anthropological  or  phil-  are  tne  particular  combinations  of  elements  which 

ological  side.     It  may  discuss  simply  the  vibra-  form   the   various  vowel   sounds.     In  the   first 

tions  that  cause  any  particular  sensation  on  the  place,  it  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  the 

human  ear,  or  it  may  include  an  investigation  of  8ame  relative  components  will  not  produce  the 

the   manner   and  causes   of   the  change  of  one  8ame  vowel  80Und8  on  different  pitches.    For  ex- 

articulate  sound  m  one  language  at  one  time,  ampie,  a  certain  combination,  bearing  a  definite 

into  another  sound  in  another  language  or  at  reiation  to  a  fundamental  of  256  vibrations  per 

another  epoch.     In  the  first  case  it  should  con-  seCond,  will  produce  a  certain  vowel  quality,  but 

sider  the  mechanism  and  methods  by  which  the  if  the  rates  of  all  these  components  are  raised  by 

sounds  are  produced,  and  also  the  way  in  which  the  same  interval  of  a  fifth,  the  vowel  quality 

they  are  made  effective  in  the  ear,  and  impress  wjh  ^  quite  different.    In  other  words,  that  coin- 

the  brain.  bination   which   is   recognized   as  giving  a   per- 

The  question  of  the  variations   of  articulate  fectly  satisfactory  a,  as  in  father,  on  a  pitch  of 

sounds  and  of  the  symbols  which  from  time  to  middle  c,  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is 

time  may  be  used  to  represent  them  belongs  to  similarly  recognized  on  a  pitch  an  octave  higher, 
the  sphere  of  comparative  philology   (q.v.),  and        There  are  two   conceptions   at   present   as    to 

is  not,  therefore,  discussed  in  this  article.  what  constitutes  the  essential  characteristic  of  a 

Confining  the  attention  to  the  physics  of  pho-  particular  vowel  sound.     Some  hold  that  each 

netics,   the  subject  naturally   falls   under  three  vowel  sound  always  contains  in  its  complex   a 

heads,  or  questions:  What  is  tone  quality,  or  the  certain  characteristic  tone  component  of  definite 

mechanical  difference  between  two  sounds  ?  How  pitch,  and  that  the  presence  of  this  element  makes 

are  sounds  produced  in  the  human  voice  ?  and  that  vowel.    For  example,  a,  as  in  father,  has  its 

How  are  they  perceived  in  the  ear?  The  divisions  essential  vowel  tone,  and  ee,  as  in  meet,  would 

may  best  be  treated  in  the  order  given.  have  a  different  tone.    This  theory  holds  that  the 

One  sound  differs  from  another  in  three  fac-  pitch  of  the  characteristic  elements  is  constant, 
tors,  pitch,  intensity,  and  quality.  (See  Sound.)  irrespective  of  the  pitch  of  the  fundamental,  or 
The  pitch  and  intensity,  or  loudness,  are  of  but  main  tone.  Others  believe  that  there  is  no  dif- 
little  importance  in  this  connection.  The  con-  ference  in  the  question  of  tone  quality  in  vowels 
trolling  factor  is  the  quality.  In  articulation  from  the  same  question  as  applied  to  any  tone, 
the  sounds  are  divided  into  two  broad  classes:  Under  this  conception  there  would  be  no  one  es- 
the  vowel  sounds,  or  those  which  are  maintained  sential  component,  but  all  would  be  essential 
in  more  or  less  uniform  quality  for  an  appreciable  and  the  total  would  be  characteristic.  This  would 
length  of  time;  and  the  consonants,  or  those  mean  that  the  difference  between  o  and  a  pro- 
sounds  which  are  more  essentially  a  peculiar  nounced  on  treble  e  is  of  exactly  the  same  char- 
stopping  or  starting  of  a  vowel  sound,  and  which  acter  as  that  between  the  two  sounds  when  that 
are  apt  to  form  the  transition  from  one  vowel  to  note  is  played  upon  a  flute  and  upon  a  violin, 
another,  by  some  one  of  an  infinite  variety  of  In  other  words,  vowel  quality  is  no  different 
ways.  from  tone  quality. 

Taking  up  the  discussion  of  the  vowel  sounds        The  actual  solution  of  this  question  is  enor- 

first  as  being  the  simpler  case,  it  is  evident  that  mously  complicated  by  the  fact  that  habit  allows 

these  sounds,  which  last  with  a  uniform  char-  the  greatest  possible  variation  in  what  may  still 

acter  for  an  appreciable  fraction  of  a  second,  or  be  called  a  particular  vowel.     For  example,  the 

at  least  may  be  so  prolonged,  must  depend  for  a  in  different  individuals  may  differ  more  radi- 

their  distinguishing  peculiarities  upon  the  same  cally  than  the  a  and  o  in  the  same  individual, 
factors  as  any  other  sound.     As  the  pitch  of  a        Helmholtz  seems  to  hold  to  both  theories,  and 

sound  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  wave,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  pitches  of  the  char- 

the  intensity  upon  the  height  of  the  wave,  so  acteristic  tones  of  the  vowels:   U=175;  0  = 
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466;  A  =  932;  JL  =  1668;  Em  =  1076;  I  =  2349.  of  cords  or  membranes,  which  may  be  so  drawn 

In  like  maimer  he  gives  the  composition  of  those  together  over  the  top  of  the  windpipe  that  they 

vowel  sounds  as  made  up  of  a  characteristic  com-  practically  close  it.     If  air  from  the  lungs  is 

bination  of  overtones,  as  follows:  forced  against  the  cords  under  the  above  condi- 
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The  letters  p,  pp,  f,  ff,  and  mf  have  the  usual 
musical  significance. 

Nevertheless'  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  exact  pitch  of  the  characteristic 
tone,  and  also  as  to  the  particular  combination 
of  partials  which  form  the  particular  vowel 
sounds.  In  general  it  seems  well  established  that 
in  the  sound  of  a,  as  in  father,  the  complex  con- 
sists of  the  fundamental  and  the  first  eight  or  ten 
overtones  with  intensities  decreasing  as  they  rise 
in  pitch.  E,  as  in  meet,  has  not  the  higher  over- 
tones, and  is  characterized  by  a  relative  strength- 
ening of  the  third  and  fourth  in  the  series.  O, 
as  in  moat,  has  number  four  rather  strong;  and 
finally  U,  as  oo  in  boot,  is  little  if  anything  be- 
sides the  fundamental  and  a  little  of  the  first 
overtone.  It  is  to  be  understood:  that  these  over- 
tones are  in  the  series  present  in  a  string,  or  an 
open  pipe,  i.e.  the  rates  of  vibration  of  the  funda- 
mental and  overtones  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2, 
3,  4,  5,  etc. 

The  question  of  the  exact  composition  of  any 
vowel  on  any  pitch  cannot  be  definitely  and  final- 
ly determined,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
character  of  the,  sound  differs  with  every  individ- 
ual, and  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  right  and  all 
the  others  incorrect.  General  conclusions  can 
be  stated  or  specific  analyses  in  particular  cases. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  sounds  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  consonants  little  can  be  said 
at  present,  as  the  case  is  much  more  complex  than 
that  of  the  vowels.  On  the  one  hand,  the  quality 
is  rapidly  changing  from  instant  to  instant,  thus 
offering  new  and  especial  difficulties  to  the 
analysist;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  simple 
more  or  less  musical  tones  are  often  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  irregular  noises  like  the  hiss,  the 
aspirate,  etc.  There  are  also  the  peculiar  meth- 
ods of  stopping  and  starting  the  sounds,  as  in  p, 
6,  d\  g,  etc.,  in  initials  or  finals.  A  class  exists 
where  a  neutral  sound  is  produced  in  the  larynx, 
and  formed  into  m,  or  n,  or  th,  etc.,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  the  air  is  permitted  to  escape, 
by  the  nose  or  mouth. 

Thus  far  no  rigid  analysis  of  the  consonants 
has  been  possible,  although  the  individual  varia- 
tions may  be  less  than  in  the  vowels. 

The  second  branch  of  the  subject  is  the  appa- 
ratus and  method  of  production  of  human  articu- 
late sounds.  This  function  is  performed  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  lungs,  larynx,  mouth,  and 
nose.  The  lungs  are  simply  the  wind  box,  and 
serve  to  supply  the  air  to  actuate  the  vocal  cords 
and  produce  the  various  sounds ;  they  supply  the 
raw  material,  and  are  the  source  of  energy. 

In  the  larynx  (q.v.)  is  to  be  found  the  original 
source  of  all  the  sustained  sounds  that  bear  any 
resemblance  to  musical  tones.  Whisperings, 
buses,  aspirates,  etc.,  are  formed  independent  of 
the  larynx.    In  the  larynx  is  to  be  found  a  pair 


tions,  they  are  set  into  vibration  and  produce  a 
sound.  The  pitch  of  this  sound  is  regulated  by 
the  length,  weight,  and  tension  of  these  cords, 
there  being  present  in  the  larynx  sets  of  muscles 
for  the  involuntary  control  of  these  three  fac- 
tors which  determine  the  pitch  of  a  vibrating  cord. 
Confining  the  attention  again  to  the  vowel  sounds, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  function  of  the  larynx  is 
to  produce  a  sound  which  can  be  molded  into  any 
one  of  the  vowels,  and  that  its  action  is  not  de- 
terminative as  to  which  vowel  shall  be  produced. 
Articulation  is  not  performed  by  the  larynx,  but 
by  the  agencies  between  it  and  the  outer  air.  The 
particular  variation  of  tone  that  is  produced  by 
an  individual  depends  upon  the  cavities  of  the 
mouth  and  nose,  the  position  of  the  various  mov- 
able parts,  as  the  tongue  and  palate,  and  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  opening  at  the  teeth  or  lips. 
In  the  flute  and  clarinet  it  is  the  number  and 
location  of  the  openings  which  determine  the 
pitch  to  a  large  extent,  but  in  the  human  voice  it 
is  the  larynx  which  determines  the  pitch  of  the 
fundamental,  and  the  size,  shape,  and  openings 
of  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  nose  determine 
the  quality  of  the  sound,  i.e.  the  vowel  sound 
produced.  Resonance  as  applied  to  this  subject 
means  that  property  of  a  mass  of  air  by  virtue 
of  which  it  can  pick  up  and  intensify  the  vibra- 
tions which  fall  upon  it  when  those  vibrations  are 
of  a  frequency  bearing  the  proper  relation  to  the 
size,  shape,  and  opening  of  the  air  mass.  The 
vocal  cords  produce  a  complex  sound  composed 
of  a  fundamental  and  a  more  or  less  complicated 
series  of  over  tones;  this  sound  passing  out 
through  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  nose  has 
certain  tones  reinforced  by  virtue  of  the  resonance 
of  the  cavities,  while  other  components  are  prac- 
tically smothered  out  from  finding  no  means  of 
reinforcement. 

Gases  are  on  record  where  the  whole  larynx  has 
been  removed  and  a  silver  one  substituted,  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  simple  reed  could  be  inserted,  and 
the  patient  could  articulate  just  as  well  as  before, 
with  the  sole  difference  that  he  spoke  always  on 
the   same   fundamental   pitch.     The   system   of 

Shonetic  writing  devised  by  Alexander  Melville 
ell,  by  means  of  which  an  expert  can  represent 
perfectly  any  sound,  articulate  or  inarticulate,  by 
simply  using  a  set  of  symbols  that  tells  the 
speaker  how  to  place  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  and 
how  to  use  the  breath  and  voice,  is  a  practical 
proof  that  articulation  proper  is  done  above  the 
larynx.  Evidence  in  this  case  is  also  furnished 
by  the  methods  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak 
and  to  some  extent-  by  their  ability  to  tell  the 
meaning  from  the  motions  of  the  lips.  Individual 
or  race  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  may,  of 
course,  be  due  to  peculiarities  in  the  dimensions 
and  character  of  the  vocal  cords  and  larynx,  as 
well  as  to  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  nose, 
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etc.,  but  these  elements  are  persistent  and  affect 
the  voice' accordingly. 

The  third  and  last  element  that  must  be  con- 
sidered   under   the   physics   of   phonetics   is   the 
" — '  "ccciving  apparatus  of  the  human   being. 
■   Iq.v.)   consists  of  three  essentially  dif- 


aound-n 


ferent  parts:  the  interior  car,  where  are  situ- 
ated the  nerves  which  perform  the  actual  hear- 
ing; the  intermediate  ear,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  little  bones  which  transmit  the  vibrations  of 
the  ear  drum  to  the  nerves  within;  and  finally 
the  drum  and  external  ear.  The  drum  takes  up 
the  vibrations  which  fall  upon  it,  and  transmits 
them  to  the  nerves.    All  of  these  parts  have  little 


external  ear,  however,  acting  aa  a  collector  of 
the  air  vibrations  and  concentrating  them  upon 
the  drum,  does  to  some  extent  act  as  a  resonator 
and  distort  the  quality  of  the  sound  produced. 
This  is  practically  constant  for  an  individual  and 
is  not  noticed,  but  it  may  vary  considerably  in 
different  individuals,  and  hence  the  same  sound 
complex  may  seem  really  different  to  two  indi- 
viduals by  the  time  it  reaches  the  real  hearing 
mechanism. 
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ING  REFORM. 

PHONETIC  W KITING.  Writing  according 
to  sound.  In  the  case  of  languages  which  have 
not  previously  been  reduced  to  writing  and  thus 
acquired  a  stereotyped  orthography,  phonetic 
writing   is   necessarily   regularly   employed.     In 
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this  way  many  Polynesian,  African,  and  Ameri- 
can Indian  dialects  have  received  a  written  form. 
In  languages  which  already  possess  an  established 
orthography,  phonetic  writing  is  employed  either 
in  shorthand  or  in  so-called  spelling  reform.  In 
the  former  case  the  phonographic  shorthand  signs 
are  afterwards  transliterated  into  the  conven- 
tional orthography.  In  the  latter  instance  the 
sound  as  heard  by  the  writer  is  preserved  at  the 
expense  of  the  etymology  and  very  frequently  of 
consistency,  the  same  word  often  being  variously 
written  in  phonetic  spelling  by  different  writers, 
and  with  a  more  or  less  cumbrous  system  of 
arbitrary  diacritical  letters.  In  indicating  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  words  whose  orthogra- 
phy does  not  represent  the  sound,  some  exact  sys- 
tem of  phonetic  writing  is  usually  employed.  See 
Orthography;  Shorthand;  Spelling  Reform. 

PHONOGRAPH  (from  Gk.  <f>art>,  phone, 
sound,  voice  4-  ypdpttr,  graphein,  to  write).  The 
first  mechanical  device  for  the  registering  and 
reproduction  of  speech  or  other  sound  was  the  in- 
vention of  Leon  Scott,  known  as  the  phonauto- 
graph  and  constructed  in  1855.  It  consisted  sim- 
ply of  an  ellipsoidal  barrel.  In  this  apparatus 
the  sound  receiver  was  open  at  one  end  and  closed 
nt  the  other.     From  the  closed  end  projected  a 


small  tube,  ncross  which  was  stretched  a  flexible 
membrane,  to  the  centre  of  which  by  means  of 
sealing  wax  was  affixed  a  bristle,  which  acted  aa 
a  stylus,  and  vibrated  with  the  membrane.  In 
front  of  the  membrane  was  placed  a  horizontal 
cylinder,  which  was  wrapped  with  a  sheet  of 
paper,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  lampblack, 
against  which  the  bristle  rested  lightly.  Any 
sound  vibrations  entering  the  ellipsoid  were 
transmitted  by  the  membrane  to  the  stylus, 
which,  when  the  cylinder  was  made  to  revolve, 
and  to  advance  slowly,  described  on  the  lamp- 
black surface  a  sig-zag  line  which  was  thus  prac- 
tically a  phonographic  record  of  whatever  vibra- 
tions had  been  produced. 
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The  invention  of  Leon  Scott  embodies  the  es- 
sential principles  on  which  recording  and  repro- 
ducing instruments  of  the  present  clay  are  based. 
If  now  we  substitute  a  receiving  funnel  for  the 
ellipsoid,  a  more  rigid  or  metal  stylus  for  the 
bristle,  and  a  tin-foil  covered  cylinder  for  the 
lampblack  one,  we  have  the  phonograph  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  as  it  was  originally  con- 
structed in  1877;  with  this  essential  difference, 
however,  that  the  sound  vibrations  were  now 
indented  instead  of  being  traced.  By  reversing 
the  mar  bine — that  is,  causing  a  blunt  stylus  to 
travel  over  the  indentations  made,  the  original 
sound  was  reproduced.  Great  expectations  were 
entertained  of  this  invention  at  the  time;  but  it 


was  found  that  after  a  few  repetitions  the  record 
became  effaced  from  the  tin  foil  and  the  Invention 
proved  to  be  scarcely  more  than  an  interesting 
toy. 

During  the  year  1888  Mr.  Edison  placed  upon 
the  market  a  phonograph  which  was  a  far  more 
elaborate  machine  as  well  as  more  practical  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  The  tin-foil  gave  place 
to  a  wax  cylinder,  which,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, is  slipped  over  and  held  on  a  mandrel. 
The  recording  and  reproducing  devices  differ 
■lightly   and    are   shown    in    the'  accompanying 


Me  glass  diaphragm,  with  a  cutting  stylus  on 
its  under  surface,  is  made  to  vibrate,  and  a 
register  of  the  sound  is  thus  cut  vertically  into 
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the  wax,  the  cutting  stylus  advancing  horizontal- 
ly as  the  cylinder  revolves.  In  reproducing,  an- 
other diaphgram,  which  differs  from  the  first 
in  that  it  has  a  different  tool  and  is  made  of 
sheets  of  mica,  is  employed.  The  cutting  or  re- 
cording stylus  consists  of  a  sapphire  with  a  cup- 
shaped  front  which  is  ground  to  a  fine  edge.  The 
reproducing  stylus,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  ball- 
shaped  point.  This  stylus  follows  the  track  cut 
out  by  the  recording  stylus.  Its  motion  causes 
the  diaphragm  to  vibrate,  and  thus  to  reproduce 
the  original  sound.  The  machine  gets  its  power 
from  a  small  electric  motor  or  spring.  The  sound 
thus  reproduced  is  not  at  all  equal  in  volume  to 
the  original,  but  may  be  strengthened  by  means 
of  a  funnel  attached  to  a  reproducer,  and  by 
adjusting  the  speed  of  the  machine  sounds  may 
be  given  out  with  sufficient  loudness  to  be 
heard  by  all  in  a  room.  In  using  a  cylinder 
that  already  contains  a  phonographic  record, 
a  sharp  knife  precedes  the  cutting  stylus, 
thus  removing  the  previous  record.  A  record 
once  made  can  be  reproduced  several  thou- 
sand times  without  perceptible  impairment 
of  its  quality,  and  a  record  made  on  one 
machine  can  be  reproduced  on  another,  thus  ad- 
mitting of  the  cylinder's  being  used  for  mailing, 
as  in  ordinary  correspondence.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  speed  with  which  sounds  can  be  recorded, 
nor  to  the  number  and  variety  of  sounds.  The 
difficulty  of  concentrating  the  sounds  upon  the 
diaphragm  is  surmounted  in  factories  where 
musical  and  other  records  are  constructed  by 
grouping  together  the  persons  or  instruments 
whose  sound  is  recorded.  By  increasing  the  speed 
of  the  cylinder  the  pitch  is  raised,  and  by  les- 
sening it  the  pitch  is  lowered.    See  Gramophone. 

PHONOGRAPHY.     See  Show-hand. 

PHOTJOLITE  (from  Gk.  4*->rj,  ph&te,  sound, 
voice  +  Mftjt,  lithot,  stone).  An  igneous  rock  of 
porphyritic  texture  which  has  a  chemical  compo- 
sition essentially  equivalent  to  nephelene  syenite 
(o.v.),  and  generally  contains  porphyritic  crys- 
tals of  feldspar  (sanadine)  and  nephelene.  Most 
Ehonolitea  have  been  poured  out  at  the  surface  of 
he  earth  as  lavas;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Au- 
vergne  of  Central  France,  and  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  Many  phonolites  possess  a  platy  part- 
ing or  separation  by  cracks  into  a  series  of  paral- 
lel plates,  so  that  they  give  out  a  peculiar  sound 
when  struck  with  a  hammer.  On  this  account 
they  were  formerly  known  as  clinkstones.  More 
subject  to  alteration  from  atmospheric  agencies 
than  most  other  rocks,  they  soon  lose  their  fresh 
appearance,  and  frequently  show  the  development 
of  crystals  of  the  zeolite  minerals. 

PHOBADENTJEON.  An  American  plant. 
See  Mistletoe. 

PHOB'BAS  (Lat,  from  Gk.  tiffin).  (1)  A 
son  of  Lapithes  and  Orsinome,  who  freed  Rhodes 
from  snakes  and  was  honored  by  the  inhabitants 
as  a  hero.  He  was  called  ophivnhue  (the  snake- 
holder)  and  given  a  place  among  the  stars.  In 
another  legend,  Alector,  King  of  Elis,  secured  his 
assistance  against  Pel  ops,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter,  sharing  the  kingdom  with  him.  (2) 
A  companion  of  ^neas.  The  god  of  sleep  as- 
sumed his  form  in  order  to  deceive  Palinurus. 

PHOB'CUS,  PHOBCTS,  or  PHOBCTN.  In 
Greek  mythology,  an  aged  divinity  of  the  sea, 
Hesiod  and  others  make  him  the  son  of  Pontua 
and  Gtea,  and  brother  of  Nereus  and  Ceto.     By 
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the  latter  he  became  the  father  of  the  Graces  and 
Gorgons,  who  are  hence  called  Phorcides  or 
Phorcydes.  He  was  also  the  father  of  the  nymph 
Thoosa,  who  became  the  mother  of  Polyphemus, 
the  Hesperides,  and  the  Sirens. 

PHOBMIO.  A  lively  and  interesting  comedy 
by  Terence,  produced  in  B.C.  161.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  parasite  in  the  play,  which  was 
modeled  on  the  'EridiKa&fteros  of  Apollodorus. 
From  this  comedy  Moliere  drew  the  plot  of  his 
Fourberies  de  Scapin. 

PHOBOITCS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  ♦opwrfc,  re- 
lating to  Phoroneus,  from  Qofxovtfa,  PhorOneus, 
Phoroneus,  an  ancient  Greek  King  of  Argos). 
A  marine  worm-like  animal  recently  decided  to 
be  in  a  class  by  itself  ( Phoronidea ) .  It  lives 
socially,  each  worm  inclosed  in  a  membrana- 
ceous or  leathery  tube.  The  body  is  long, 
slender,  not  segmented,  and  around  the  mouth  is 
a  crown  of  long  delicate  ciliated  tentacles  borne 
on  a  horseshoe-shaped  lophophore.  It  is  her- 
maphroditic, developing  from  eggs,  and  never 
asexually  from  buds.  The  larva  is  very  remark- 
able; it  is  a  modified  trochosphere,  and  is  called 
an  'actinotrocha.'  It  may  be  recognized  by  the 
large  hood-like  lobe  overhanging  the  mouth,  while 
there  is  a  post-oral  circle  of  large  ciliated  finger- 
like tentacles ;  it  rapidly  metamorphoses  into  the 
polyzodn-like  adult.  It  occurs  on  the  coasts  of 
Northern  New  England  and  in  Europe,  while  an- 
other species  inhabits  the  Australian  seas.  Con- 
sult Harmer,  Cambridge  Natural  History,  vol. 
ii.  (London,  1899). 

PHOBOBHACHOS,  fo'ro-ra/k6s  (Neo-Lat., 
from  Gk.  fopd,  phora,  motion,  from  <t>4peiv}  phe- 
rein,  to  bear  +  f>ax^>  rhacos,  brier).  A  gigan- 
tic extinct  running  bird  of  prey,  skeletons  of 
which  are  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Pata- 
gonia. It  was  about  8  feet  in  height  and  its  skull 
was  larger  than  that  of  a  horse  and  armed  with 
a  strong  hooked  beak  like  that  of  an  eagle.  The 
wings  were  small  and  useless,  and  the  legs  long 
and  strong  and  provided  with  powerful  talons. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  swiftly  running  bird, 
like  the  ostrich,  though  actually  related  to  the 
herons.  Consult  Lucas,  Animals  of  the  Past 
(New  York,  1901). 

PHOSGENE  GAS  (from  Gk.  0u*,  phds,  light 
-|-  ytrfo,  ~gen€s,  producing,  from  ylywSai,  gignes- 
thai,  to  become),  Cabbonyl  Chloride,  or  Oxy- 
Chloride  of  Carbon,  OOC1*  A  colorless  suffo- 
cating gas  which  is  formed  by  exposing  equal 
volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlorine  to  the  ac- 
tion of  sunlight.  If  brought  into  contact  with 
water,  phosgene  gas  rapidly  decomposes  into  car- 
bonic and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  may  be  readily 
condensed  to  a  liquid,  boiling  at  8°  C.  It  is 
largely  used  in  chemical  laboratories,  as  it  read- 
ily reacts  with  various  substances,  so  that  many 
organic  syntheses  can  be  carried  out  with  the 
aid  of  it.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  coal-tar  dyestuffs.  Phosgene  was 
first  prepared  by  J.  Davy  in  1811,  its  name  indi- 
cating that  it  was  formed  under  the  influence  of 
light. 

PHOSPHATES  (from  phosphorus*)  (in  physi- 
ology). The  following  phosphates  play  an  active 
part  in  the  chemistry  of  the  animal  body. 

Phosphate  of  soda  occurs  in  three  forms,NaP04, 
Na,HP04,  and  in  NaH2P04,  called  respectively 
the  basic,  neutral,  and  acid  salts.   These  are  all 
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soluble  in  water.  By  exposing  the  second  of 
these  salts  to  a  red  heat  pyrophosphate  of  soda, 
Na4PaOT,  is  formed,  and  by  similarly  treating  the 
third,  metaphosphate,  NaPO„  results.  Phosphate 
of  soda  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  forms  is 
a  constituent  of  all  the  fluids  and  soft  tissues  of 
the  body,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the  urine 
and  bile.  Pyrophosphate  and  metaphosphate  of 
soda  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  animal  tissues  after 
incineration,  but  they  result  merely  from  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  on  the  neutral  and  acid  salts.  The 
salts  of  sodium  are  always  associated  with  the 
corresponding  salts  of  potassium,  and  what  is 
said  of  the  derivation,  elimination,  and  physio- 
logical importance  of  the  one  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  other.  The  alkaline  phosphates  obviously 
are  derived  from  the  food,  beny?  either  ingested  as 
such  or  converted  within  the  organism  from 
other  alkaline  salts.  Elimination  is  effected 
chiefly  through  the  kidneys  and  intestinal  canal. 
In  the  carnivorous  animals,  whose  blood  is  much 
richer  in  phosphates  than  that  of  herbivora  (the 
ash  of  the  blood  of  the  dog,  for  example,  contains 
from  12  to  14  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  while 
that  of  the  ox  or  sheep  does  not  contain  more 
than  from  4  to  6),  these  salts  are  carried  off  by 
the  urine ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
free  acids  as  products  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
tissues,  a  portion  of  the  base  is  abstracted  from 
the  originally  alkaline  phosphates,  and  a  corre- 
sponding portion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  liber- 
ated. The  originally  alkaline  salt  is  thus  ren- 
dered neutral  or  even  acid;  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda,  NaH8P04,  in  the 
urine  is  thus  explained.  In  the  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, on  the  other  hand,  the  urine  contains  no 
phosphates,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
taken  in  their  food  being  eliminated  by  the  intes- 
tinal canal  in  the  form  of  the  insoluble  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia.  Although  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  the  phosphates  of  the  alkalies 
in  the  nutrient  fluids  (there  is  40  per  cent,  of 
them  in  the  ash  of  the  blood-cells;  28.4  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  23.5  of  potash  in  the  ash 
of  cow's  milk;  and  about  70  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  ash  of  the  yolk  of  egg)  is  in  it- 
self an  indication  of  their  importance,  the  exact 
nature  of  their  functions  is  not  completely  under- 
stood. Liebig  has  specially  drawn  attention  to 
the  peculiar  grouping  of  the  acid  and  alkaline 
fluids  of  the  animal  body.  The  permanence  of 
this  grouping  is  chiefly  maintained,  especially  in 
herbivorous  animals,  by  the  conversion  within  the 
body  of  alkaline  and  neutral  phosphates  into  acid 

Shosphates  by  the  means  already  described, 
foreover,  all  tissue- forming  substances  (the  pro- 
tein bodies)  are  so  closely  connected  with  phos- 
phates that  they  remain  associated  during  the 
solution  and  subsequent  re-precipitation  of  these 
substances;  and  the  ash  of  developed  tissues 
(such  as  muscle,  lung,  liver,  etc.)  always  affords 
evidence  that  acid  phosphates  existed  in  the  re- 
cent tissue ;  and,  further,  no  exudation  from  the 
blood-vessels  can  undergo  transformation  into 
cells  and  fibres,  or,  in  other  words,  become  or- 
ganized, unless  phosphates  are  present.  Another 
proof  of  the  share  taken  by  the  phosphates  in  the 
formation  and  functions  of  tissue  is  the  fact  that, 
although  herbivorous  animals  take  up  a  very 
small  quantity  of  phosphates  in  their  food,  and 
although  their  blood  is  very  poor  in  these  salts, 
their  tissues  contain  as  large  a  proportion  of 
phosphates  as  the  corresponding  parts  of  car- 
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nivora.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  one  equivalent  of 
the  alkaline  phosphate  of  soda,  NaJ3P04,  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  absorbing  as  much  carbonic 
acid  as  two  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  power  of  attracting 
carbonic  acid,  which  the  serum  of  the  blood  pos- 
sesses, is  due  as  much  to  the  phosphate  as  to  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  that,  consequently,  phos- 
phate of  soda  plays  an  important  part  in  the  res- 
piratory process. 

Phosphate  of  lime  occurs  in  the  organism  in 
three  forms,  viz.:  as  the  normal  calcium  phos- 
phate, Ca3(P04)2,  the  monocalcic  calcium  phos- 
phate, Ca(H,PO<)»  also  called  acid  phosphate, 
and  the  dicalcic  phosphate,  Ca,(HPO,),.  The 
normal  phosphate  occurs  in  all  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  body,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the 
bones,  in  which  it  amounts  to  about  57  per  cent. ; 
and  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  in  which  it  ranges 
from  80  to  90  per  cent.  It  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear inexplicable  how  a  salt  so  perfectly  insolu- 
ble in  water  as  normal  phosphate  of  lime  can  be 
held  in  solution  in  the  animal  fluids.  In  some 
fluids,  as  the  blood,  it  is  probably,  in  part,  at 
least,  combined  with  albumen,  with  which  it 
forms  a  soluble  compound;  while  in  other  fluids, 
as  the  urine,  it  is  held  in  solution  by  a  free  acid 
or  by  certain  salts  (as,  for  example,  chloride  of 
sodium ) ,  whose  watery  solutions  are  more  or  less 
able  to  dissolve  it.  When  too  small  a  quantity 
of  this  salt  is  taken  with  the  food,  the  bones  lose 
more  or  less  of  their  hardness  and  firmness,  and 
fractures  do  not  readily  unite.  Phosphate  of 
lime,  like  the  phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  is  indis- 
pensable to  cell-formation;  and  in  the  mantle  of 
the  mollusks  (where  new  cells  for  the  formation 
of  shell  abound)  this  salt  is  far  more  abundant 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Although  by 
far  the  greater  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  lime 
found  in  the  body  has  doubtless  preexisted  in  the 
food,  yet  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  part  of  it 
is  formed  within  the  organism  by  the  action  of 
carbonate  of  lime  on  the  phosphoric  acid  that  is 
formed  during  the  disintegration  of  the  phos- 
phorus-containing tissues,  such  as  the  brain.  In 
man  and  carnivorous  animals,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  rest  is  carried  off  in  the  excre- 
ments; while  in  herbivorous  animals  the  whole 
is  carried  off  in  the  excrements.  The  acid  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  occasionally  found  in  the  urine 
of  man  and  carnivorous  animals,  but  is  of  no 
practical  importance.  For  the  amount  of  earthy 
phosphates  daily  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  see 
Urine. 

formal  phosphate  of  magnesia,  Mg3(P04)j,  is 
analogous,  both  in  its  chemical  and  physiological 
relations,  to  the  corresponding  salt  of  lime,  with 
which  it  is  always  associated.  The  abundance  of 
this  salt  in  cereals  and  vegetables  explains  its 
presence  in  the  system.  A  far  less  amount  of 
this  salt  than  of  the  corresponding  lime-salt  seems 
to  be  required  by  the  organism,  as  is  shown  by 
the  relative  quantities  in  which  they  occur  in 
bone  (57  of  the  former  to  1.3  of  the  latter),  and 
as  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  relative- 
ly, far  more  of  this  than  of  the  lime-salt  escapes 
intestinal  absorption,  and  appears  in  the  excre- 
ments. 

The  only  phosphates  remaining  to  be  noticed 
are  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  or, 
triple  phosphate,  MgNH4P04  ■+■  6ce»0,  which  oc- 
ean in  beautiful  prismatic  crystals  in  alkaline 


urine  and  urine  that  is  beginning  to  putrefy, 
and  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  which 
is  occasionally  found  as  a  crystalline  sediment  in 
putrid  urine. 

PHOSPHATIC  DIATHESIS,  or  PHOS- 
PHATTJRIA.  The  excretion  in  excessive 
amounts  of  the  earthy  salts  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  urine.  Phosphoric  acid  is  excreted  in  com- 
bination with  the  alkaline  bases,  sodium  and 
potassium,  and  the  earthy  bases,  calcium  and 
magnesium.  The  alkaline  phosphates  form  about 
two- thirds  of  the  whole,  and  are  always  held  in 
solution;  the  earthy  phosphates  form  about  one- 
third  and  are  spontaneously  precipitated  under 
certain  circumstances  as  phosphatic  deposits  and 
calculi.  One  of  the  causes  of  such  deposition  is 
an  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine.  The  urine  in 
health  may  be  temporarily  alkaline  from  eating 
much  fruit  or  vegetables  containing  citrates,  tar- 
trates, or  malates  of  potassium  and  sodium. 
These  are  converted  into  carbonates  in  the  intes- 
tines and  absorbed  as  such  into  the  blood,  and 
diminish  the  acidity  of  the  urine  or  render  it 
alkaline.  The  urine  is  sometimes  turbid  from  a 
white  deposit  of  the  amorphous  calcium  phos- 
phate (CasPaO„).  This  may  be  mixed  with  a 
crystalline  phosphate  (CaHP04  +  2H,0),  the  so- 
called  stellar  phosphate,  or  a  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia (Mg,Pa03).  A  more  common  condition, 
however,  is  that  observed  when  a  feebly  acid  or 
neutral  urine  is  heated  and  a  thick  white  deposit 
or  turbidity  occurs.  In  urine  which  has  under- 
gone ammoniacal  fermentation  there  occurs  a 
precipitate  of  the  ammonio-magnesium  or  triple 
phosphate  (MgNH4P04  +  6H,0),  in  the  form  of 
minute  triangular  prisms. 

It  has  been  thought  that  there  is  a  relation  be- 
tween the  activity  of  the  nervous  system  and  the 
excretion  of  phosphoric  acid.  An  increased 
amount  is  seen  in  the  urine  after  excessive  men- 
tal work  or  worry.  This  phenomenon  is  also  ob- 
served in  many  diseases  characterized  by  wasting 
and  debility,  such  as  phthisis,  leucocythsemia, 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  severe 
anaemias.  The  old  term  'phosphatic  diathesis,' 
signifying  a  constitutional  tendency  or  habit  of 
body  that  produced  or  promoted  a  deposition  of 
the  phosphates  from  the  urine,  is  no  longer 
recognized. 

PHOSPHATIC  FEBTILIZEBS.  See  Ma- 
nures and  Manuring. 

PHOSPHINE.    See  Phosphorus. 

PHOSPHOR-BRONZE.  An  alloy  consisting 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  tin  in  various  proportions, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  form  of  phosphor-tin.  The 
addition  of  phosphorus  has  the  effect  of  elim- 
inating the  oxides,  and,  by  causing  the  tin  to 
assume  a  crystalline  structure,  increases  the 
homogeneity  of  the  alloy,  and  thereby  its  elasti- 
city and  absolute  resistance.  In  consequence, 
phosphor-bronze  has  met  with  considerable  de- 
mand where  special  strength  or  power  of  resist- 
ing wear  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  bearings 
for  quick-running  machinery. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE.  It  has  been  observed 
that  many  bodies  continue  to  emit  light  in  a 
darkened  room  after  -having  been  exposed  to  sun- 
light or  some  other  strong  source  of  light.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  phosphorescence.  Although 
the  name  is  evidently  derived  from  'phosphorus/ 
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it  should  be  noted  that  the  cause  of  the  luminos-  obtained  by  Scheele  in  1777.    It  may  be  prepared 

ity  of  phosphorus  is  a  slow  oxidation,  and  is  not  by  cautiously  heating  yellow  phosphorus   with 

due  to  its   haying  been   previously  exposed  to  dilute  nitric  acid  for  several  hours  and  driving 

light.      Phosphorescence  itself  is  a  special  case  off  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  by  heat.    Pure  phos- 

of  fluorescence  (q.v.),  and  cases  where  there  are  phoric  acid  is  a  colorless  crystalline  substance 

permanent  chemical  changes  are  excluded.   Those  melting  at  about  41°  C.     It  is  a  tri-basic  acid, 

substances  which  phosphoresce  most  brilliantly  are  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  its  molecule  being 

the  sulphides  of  barium,  calcium,  and  other  alka-  replaced  gradually  and  the  result  being  three  se- 

line  earths,  diamonds,  sugar,  etc.     It  has  been  ries  of  salts,  like  NaHsPO«,  Na,HPO«,and  Na,P04. 

found   that   the   phosphorescent   light    is   often  The  'neutral'  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  have  a 

brilliantly  colored,  and  also  that  the  color  of  the  strongly  alkaline  reaction.     When  heated  above 

light  to  which  the  body  re  exposed  in  order  to  ex-  300°  C.  phosphoric  acid  is  converted  into  pyro- 

cite  phosphorescence  has  a  very  important  in-  phosphoric  acid,   H4PaOT,   which  was   first   pre- 

fluence  upon  the  intensity  of  the  phosphorescent  pared  by  Gay-Lussac  in   1829.     Several  of  the 

light  itself.     It  is  observed  that  the  same  law  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  are  used  in  medicine, 

connecting  the  exciting  light  and  the  phosphores-  The  most  important  phosphates  are  described  un- 

cent  light  holds  true  as  was  noted  in  the  case  of  der  the  names  of  the  metals.    See  also  Pnos- 

fluorescence,    namely,    that    the    phosphorescent  phobus. 

light  is  of  a  longer  wave-length  than  the  exciting  PHOSPHOBITB.     The  massive,  concretion- 
light.    A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  phos-  aryf  and  mammillary  form  of  apatite,  especially 
phoreBcence  and  fluorescence  from  the  fact  that  the  variety  found  in  Estremadura,  Spain.     The 
only  fluids  exhibit  fluorescence,  while  only  solid  name  wa8  first  used  by  Kirwan  in  describing  the 
bodies  exhibit  phosphorescence.  Nearly  all  bodies  phosphates  found  in  Spain,  which  occur  in  veins 
which  show  fluorescence  will  show  phosphores-  and  in  pockets  in  the  Silurian  schists, 
cence  when  in  the  solid  state,  as,  for  instance,  if  _—~~_~—~-. -—-,.--«—    ,,          »   ^       .       , 
when  liquid  they  are  dissolved  in  gelatin  and  then  PHOSPHOR'OSCOPE    (from   Lat.   phtxpho- 
dried.    One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  in-  ™*>  Lucifer,  phosphorus  +  Gk.  5«©«ir ,   skopexn, 
vestigations  of  phosphorescence  was  made  by  E.  to  behold).    An  apparatus  invented  by  Becquerei 
Becquerel,  who  made  a  special  study  of  the  inter-  for  measuring  the  duration  of  phosphorescence  in 
val  of  time  phosphorescence  would  continue  after  different  bodies.    See  Phosphorescence. 
the  phosphorescing  body  was  removed  from  the  PHOSPHOROUS  ACID,  HaPOt.     A  di-basic 
light.    He  invented  an  instrument  known  as  the  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  trichloride 
phosphoroscope,  which  enabled  him  to  measure  o{  phosphorus.    It  is  a  crvstalline  substance  melt- 
with  the  greatest  exactness  the  small  intervals  of  fag  at  70°  C.    Its  salts  are  termed  phosphites, 
time  involved  in  the  phenomena.  He  observed  that  ^«.^«^w^«w«       ~          .    .,                   ,   ... 
many  bodies  in  which  by  ordinary  means  of  ob-  PHOSPHORUS.      One    of    the    non-metallic 
servation  there  was  no  trace  of  phosphorescence  chemical  elements.    It  was  discovered  by  Brand, 
can  be  shown  to  phosphoresce  for  minute  frac-  a  Hamburg  alchemist,  in  1669,  while  experiment- 

tions  of  a  second.  For  instance,  after  exposure  to  "W  w*th  u/1De  Tth  xView  J°  P.r1ePar,n8ia  1,<lu111d 
sunlight,  calcite  shines  with  orange-colored  light;  for  the  transformation  of  silver  into  gold, 
aragonite  gives  a  greenish  light,  as  does  lead  Kunckel,  on  learning  of  the  discovery,  without, 
glass  also;  uranium  glass  shines  with  a  greenish  however,  knowing  the  method,  invented  a  process 
light  which  lasts  ior  about  one-thirtieth  of  a  of  .hl8  own  *or £* 'extraction  of  phosphorus  from 
second,  although  it  has  its  maximum  intensity  at  urme»  and  m.  1678  published  a  work  entitled  De 
about  one  three-hundredth  of  a  second  after  the  Phosphoro  Mtrabth.  The  existence  of  phosphorous 
sunlight  has  been  withdrawn.  Sapphires  and  ru-  in  ^nes  was  discovered  either  by  Gahn  (about 
bies  give  a  brilliant  pure  red  light,  as  do  almost  1769)  or  by  Scheele  (1771),  and  subsequently 
all  the  minerals  which  contain  aluminum.  phosphorus  became  a  well-known  and  cheap  sub- 
One  most  interesting  feature  of  phosphores-  stance,  variously  called  Brand  s  phosphorus, 
cence  is  that  if  a  body  is.  phosphorescing,  as  for  Kunckel's  phosphorus,  Kraffts  phosphorus, 
instance  a  piece  of  paper  covered  with  Balmain's  Boyle's  phosphorus,  and  English  phosphorus, 
paint,  the  application  of  heat  at  any  one  point  while  the  name  phosphorus,  unqualified,  was  ap- 
will  destroy  the  phosphorescence  there.  This  plied  to  phosphorescent  substances  in  general  un- 
evidently  furnishes  a  method  for  the  study  of  til  the  antiphlogistic  nomenclature  introduced  the 
those  portionstof  the  spectra  which  lie  in  the  in-  present  usage  The  elementary  nature  of  phos- 
f ra-red  region ;  i.e.  those  wave-lengths  which  are  phorus  was  first  recognized  by  Lavoisier.  See 
too  long  to  affect  our  sense  of  sight.     For  if  a  Chemistry. 

strip  of  paper  covered  with  Balmain's  paint  is  Phosphorus  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  but 

exposed  to  sunlight  for  a  short  time  and  then  i»  found  abundantly  in  the  form  of  phosphates, 

taken  into  a  darkened  room  and  so  placed  that  The  minerals  of  the  apatite  group  (combinations 

the  infra-red  spectrum  coming  from  any  source  of  calcium  phosphate  with  calcium  cnloro -fluo- 

falls  upon  the  paper,  those  places  where  there  is  ride),   struvite,   vivianite,   wavellite,  and   many 

radiation  will  be  made  manifest  by  the  disap-  other  minerals  contain  considerable  amounts  of 

pearance  of  phosphorescence  owing  to  the  heating  chemically  combined  phosphorus.    But  the  pnn- 

effect  of  the  ravs  of  the  spectrum.    This  proced-  cipal  source  of  phosphorus  is  still  the  substance 

ure  has  been  improved  by  Draper  and  Lommel,  of  bones,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  neutral 

and  now  forms  one  of  the  best  methods  used  in  phosphate  of  calcium     Calcium  phosphate  is  also 

spectrum  analysis.    See  Light  ;  Fluorescence.  the  chief  constituent  of  coprohtes  and  guanos  and 

PWnSPTTCmFSfWm?  OF  THE  SEA      Sp«  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates  are  found  in 

PHOSPHORESCENCE  OP  THE  SEA.     See  tne  agheg  of  p]ant9.    Ammonium-magnesium  phos- 

Luminosity  op  Animals.  pnate  \s  the  chief  constituent  of  urinary  sedi- 
PHOSPHOBIC  ACID,  H8P04.    An  acid  com-  ments,  while  in  combination  with  carbon,  hydro- 
pound  of  phosphorus,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  first  gen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  phosphorus  is  found  in 
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the  yolk  of  eggs,  in  the  blood  and  other  animal  C,  red  phosphorus  is  reconverted  into  the  com- 
fhuds,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  mon  yellow  modification.  The  specific  gravity  of 
nerves.  red  phosphorus  is  about  2.14,  and  it  does  not 

To  obtain   phosphorus,   bones   are   burned   to  melt.     It  does  not  phosphoresce  in  the  dark,  is 

destroy  their  organic  matter  and  are  treated  with  not   poisonous,   and   is   in   every  way   perfectly 

sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  the  neutral  phos-  harmless.     (See  Matches.)     Crystalline  ('metal- 

phate  Ca,(P04)„  into  the  soluble  acid  phosphate,  lie')  phosphorus  is  formed  during  the  solidifica- 

CaH^POJ,.    The  solution  of  the  latter  is  evapo-  tion  of  molten  amorphous  phosphorus.     It  may 

rated  to  dryness,  charcoal  is  added  to  the  residue,  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  long  red  tabular  crys- 

asd  the  mixture  is  strongly  heated,  when  two  tals  having  a  distinct  metallic  lustre.    Its  specific 

processes  take  place  in  immediate  succession,  the  gravity  is  2.34.    Black  phosphorus  is  formed  when 

first  consisting  in  the  transformation  of  the  acid  melted  yellow  phosphorus  is  rapidly  cooled.    Two 

calcium  phosphate  into  calcium  metaphosphate,  other  allotropic  varieties  of  phosphorus  have  been 

0a(POt)„  the  second  in  the  partial  decomposi-  described,  but  deserve  no  mention  here. 

tion  of  the  metaphosphate  by  the  charcoal,  result-        Compounds  of  Phosphorus.  Phosphorus  forms 

ing  in  the  formation  of  free  phosphorus,  some  at  least  three  different  compounds  with  hydrogen: 

neutral  calcium   phosphate,  and  carbonic  oxide  viz.  a  solid  hydrogen  phosphate,  P4H,;  a  liquid 

gas.    The  phosphorus  vapors  are  condensed  under  phosphide,  P,H4;  and  a  gaseous  phosphide,  PH5,  ^ 

water  in  suitable  vessels  of  clay.    The  crude  prod-  called    phosphine.      The    last-named    compound,  " 

net  thus  obtained  may  be  somewhat  purified  by  analogous   to  ammonia    (NH,),  is  usually  pre- 

melting  under  water  and  pressing  through  porous  pared  by  heating  phosphorus  with  a  strong  solu- 

plates.    Arsenic,  an  impurity  usually  introduced  tion  of  caustic  potash.    When  thus  prepared,  how- 

with  the  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  manufac-  ever,  it  contains  some  vapor  of  the  liquid  phos- 

ture  of  phosphorus,  may  be  removed  by  means  of  pbide,  PaH4,  and  as  the  latter  takes  fire  spontane- 

nitric  acid.    When  pure,  the  phosphorus  is  melted  ously  in  the  air,  the  impure  phosphine,  too,  is  in- 

and  cast  in  the  form  of  sticks  by  sucking  it  into  flammable.     But  under  the  influence  of  light,  or 

glass  tubes  and  allowing  to  solidify.  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 

The  chemical  symbol  of  phosphorus  is  P;  its  acid,  and  certain  other  substances,  the  vapor  of 

atomic  weight  is  31.    The  properties  of  free  phos-  the  liquid  phosphide  is  decomposed;  and  if  pure 

phorus  are  not  always  the  same,  the  element  be-  phosphine  is  prepared,  say,  by  passing  the  im- 

ing  capable  of  existing  in  several  different  al-  pure  gas  through  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 

lotropic  forms.     (See  Allotropy.)     The  vapor  of  it  is  found  not  to  take  fire  in  the  air.    The  odor 

phosphorus  has  invariably  the  same  density,  lead-  of  phosphine  resembles  that  of  garlic  and  of  rot- 

ing  to  the  molecular  formula  P4.      (See  Mole-  ten  fish.    The  oxides  of  phosphorus  include  phos- 

cules — Molecular  Weights.)  Experiment  leads  phorus  trioxide,  P20„  *nd  phosphorus  pentoxide, 

to  the  view  that  when  dissolved  in  benzene  phos-  PA-     The   latter,   usually   termed   'phosphoric' 

phorus  has  a  similar  constitution.     But  the  re-  anhydride,  is  formed  when  common  phosphorus 

markable  differences  between  the  liquid  and  the  burns  in  the  air.     It  forms  a  white,  exceedingly 

several  solid  modifications  of  the  element  are  by  hygroscopic  powder,  taking  up  water  with  great 

no  means  understood.     Common  or  yellow  phos-  energy  to  form  phosphoric  acid.    With  the  halo- 

phorus,  which  is  ordinarily  obtained  by  the  manu-  gens  phosphorus  forms  a  trichloride,  PCI,;  a  pen- 

facturer,  is  a  transparent  waxy  substance  that  tachloride,  PC16;  a  tribromide,  PBra;   a  penta- 

may  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  the  bromide,  PBr5;  and  a  tri-iodide,  PIa.    All  these 

regular  system  by  sublimation  or  by  crystal liza-  compounds  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the 

tion  from  solutions  in  carbon  disulphide,  in  which  elements.      A    tri-fluoride,    PF„    and    a    penta- 

the  other  varieties  of  phosphorus  are  insoluble,  fluoride,  PF8,  are  also  known. 
Its   melting-point   is   44.5°    C.   and   its   specific        Phosphorus  is  a  constituent  of  many  tissues, 

gravity  at  0°  C.  is  1.837.     It  phosphoresces  in  especially  the  nerve-centres,  and  its  physiological 

the  dark,  and  although  it  has  been  shown  to  ex-  action  is  that  of  a  tonic.     It  is  chiefly  used  in 

hibit  this   phenomenon  when  kept  in  gases  in-  medicine  in  nerve  exhaustion,  myelitis,  neuralgia, 

capable  of  reacting  with  it,  it  is  quite  certain  osteomalacia,  and  rickets.    It  has  been  used  with 

that  in   all   such   cases   the   phosphorescence  is  success  in  lupus,  acne,  and  psoriasis.     It  may  be 

caused  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  oxygen,  which  given  in  pill  or  in  solution,  the  latter  being  pref- 

oxidizes   yellow    phosphorus   very    readily.     As  erable.    It  may  be  exhibited  dissolved  in  oil  or  in 

a  matter  of  fact,  when  kept  in  a  vacuum  or  in  chloroform.    Phosphide  of  zinc  has  been  used  as 

gases  which   have  been  thoroughly  freed   from  a  substitute  for  phosphorus.    See  Antidotes. 
oxygen,  phosphorus  gives  off  no  light      In  the        PHOSPHOBUS     (Lat.,    from    Gk.  <tw*V», 

air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yellow  phosphorus  H  nt_bringer).    A  name  of  the  planet  VenuTas 

""ft80?  i!    «  oxldat,on#  (8ee10z^NE)\ll!^m^  the   morning  star,  also  called   Lucifer.     As  an 

XL  ~use^  even*e 8tJ *  b  «alled  He8p€™  and  Ve8p€r' 

warming  the  latter  and   passing  a   current  of        PHOTIUS>  fo^zhl-us   (Lat.,  from  Gk.  *6tu>i) 

oxygen  into  it.     Besides,  yellow  phosphorus  is  (c.820-c.891).    Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  one  of 

extremely    poisonous.      It    must    therefore    be  the  greatest  theologians  and  scholars  of  the  Greek 

handled  with  great  care.    The  use  of  phosphorus  Church.    He  was  a  member  of  a  patrician  family 

for  matches   is  well   known.      (See  Matches.)  of  Constantinople,  and  during  the  first  period 

Red  phosphorus  was  discovered  by  Schrotter,  of  of  his  life  filled  'various  important  public  offices. 

Vienna,  in  1845.     It  is  gradually  formed  by  the  In  857  Bardas,  minister  of  the  young  Emperor, 

action  of  light,  especially  violet  rays,  on  common  Michael  III.,  undertook  to  remove  the  Patriarch 

phosphorus,  but  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  Ignatius    (see  Ignatius,  Saint)    from  his  posi- 

simply  heating  the  latter  to  about  250°  C.  (450°  tion,  and  Photius,  after  being  hurried  through 

P.),  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  all  the  clerical  offices  in  a  few  days,  was  put  in 

or  some  other  inert  gas.    If  heated  to  about  300°  his  place.     Pope  Nicholas  I.  (q.v.)  espoused  the 
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cause  of  Ignatius  and  excommunicated  Photius  observed  in  1809  that  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
in  863.  The  latter  maintained  his  position,  sup-  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  which  may  be  pre- 
ported  by  the  Court,  and  in  867  assembled  a  served  indefinitely  in  the  dark,  reacts  with  ex- 
council  at  Constantinople  which  excommunicated  plosive  rapidity  if  exposed  to  intense  light,  and 
the  Pope  and  his  partisans,  and  withdrew  from  slowly  if  the  light  is  weak.  The  product  of  the 
communion  with  the  See  of  Rome.  (See  Greek  reaction  is  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  is  freely 
Church.)  The  same  year  Basil  I.  succeeded  soluble  in  water,  while  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
Michael  as  Emperor,  Photius  was  deposed  and  are  soluble  only  sparingly.  To  measure  the  ef- 
Ignatius  reinstated.  Ten  years  later,  after  the  feet  of  light  in  causing  the  reaction,  Draper  intro- 
death  of  Ignatius,  Photius  was  restored,  and  duced  a  mixture  of  precisely  equal  volumes  of 
the  Pope,  John  VIII.,  was  induced  to  acquiesce;  hydrogen  and  chlorine  into  a  glass  bulb  (a)  half 
but  in  881  he  also  excommunicated  the  Patriarch, 
whose  relations  with  Rome  continued  unfriendly 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  886  the  Emperor  Leo 
banished  Photius  to  an  Armenian  cloister,  and 
he  died  there  about  five  years  later.  Photius  is 
revered  by  the  Greek  Church,  while  the  Western 
Church  accuses  him  of  craft,  violence,  and  per-  filled  with  water  and  joined  to  a  glass  tube  (b) 
jury.  His  theological  works  include  the  im-  likewise  filled  with  the  gaseous  mixture,  provided 
philochia,  which  not  only  discusses  doctrinal  with  a  scale,  and  in  its  turn  joined  to  a  wide  ves- 
and  exegetical  questions,  but  treats  also  of  sel  (c)  filled  with  water.  He  then  exposed  the 
philosophy,  science,  medicine,  grammar,  and  upper  part  of  a  to  light,  whereupon  part  of  the 
history ;  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  hydrogen  and  chlorine  combined  into  hydrochloric 
Epistles;  and  a  treatise  in  favor  of  the  acid,  the  latter  was  absorbed  by  the  water,  and 
Greek  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  gaseous  volume 
Spirit.  The  Nomocanon  ascribed  to  Photius  is  was  shown  by  the  length  of  the  column  of  water 
of  doubtful  authorship.  His  chief  literary  and  entering  from  c  into  6.  Draper's  actinometer  was 
scholarly  work  is  the  M yriobiblion  or  Bibliotheca,  improved  in  1862  by  Bunsen  and  Roscoe.  But 
a  summary  review  of  nearly  300  works  which  he  even  the  improved  form  of  the  apparatus  did 
had  read,  most  of  which  are  now  lost.  He  also  not  permit  of  sufficiently  rapid  experimentation, 
wrote  a  Lexicon,  for  use  in  reading  the  classic  and  consequently  the  method  was  soon  abandoned, 
authors  and  the  Scriptures.  A  number  of  Pho-  Instead,  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  employed  an  acti- 
tius's  letters  are  preserved,  as  well  as  sermons  of  nometer  which  measured  the  chemical  intensity 
much  merit.  His  works  are  in  Migne,  Patrolo-  of  light  by  the  time  required  to  darken  a  pho- 
bia Qrceca,  ci.-cv.  Consult:  Hergenrother,  tographic  film  to  a  certain  standard  degree. 
Photius,  Patriarch  von  Const antinopel  (3  vols.,  In  1879  Eder  devised  a  new  method  of  acti- 
Regensburg,  1867-69)  ;  id.,  Monument  a  Qrceca  ad  nometric  measurement.  If  a  mixture  of  mer- 
Photium  Spectantia  (ib.,  1869).  curie  chloride  (corrosive  sublimate)  and  am- 
•BvrAmA  svmnvrMmw  mv'  .  i.  *  monium  oxalate  in  aqueous  solution  is  exposed 
raOTO-CHEMISTBY.  The ^branch  of  gen-  to  the  action  of  lighr( especially  the  ultra-violet 
eral  chemistry  that  deals  with  chemical  changes  rays)  a  chemical  change  takes  place  resulting  in 
immediately  producing  or  caused  by  light.  In  the  precipitation  of  mercurous  chloride  (calo- 
interpreting  this  definition  it  must  be  borne  m  mel)>  the  quantity  Gf  which  measures  the  chemi- 
mind  that  the  combustion  of  llluminants  cannot  cal  intensity  of  the  light.  Account  must  of  course 
properly  be  classed  as  a  form  of  photo-chemical  ^  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  0f  calomel 
changes,  for  the  reason  that  combustion  trans-  precipitated  not  only  depends  on  the  intensity 
forms  the  chemical  energy  of  the  illuminant,  pri-  of  the  u  htj  but  ^  also  influenced  by  the  vary- 
manly  not  into  light,  but  into  heat  the  latter  {  concentration  of  the  solution  during  the  ex- 
then  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  light.    The  pe°iment. 

chemical  changes  immediately  producing  light  r  In  1897  Rigollot  constructed  an  actinometer 
include  those  undoubtedly  taking  place  at  ordi-  by  immer8ing  into  a  solution  of  common  salt  two 
nary  temperatures  m  the  fireflies  and  other  lates  whose  8urfaoe8  were  previously 
luminescent  organisms,  as  well  as  in  the  eye.  ox[£ized  rm  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  and 
All  such  changes  are  as  yet  very  imper-  exposing  one  of  the  plates  to  the  light.  If  the 
fectly  understood,  and  photo-chemical  research  two  copper  platea  of  this  apparatus  are  con- 
has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  op-  nected  ly  a  wire>  an  electric  current  is  found 
posite  phenomenon,  i.e.  to  chemical  changes  to  flow  from  the  dark  plate  toward  the  illumi- 
caused  by  light.  nated  one,  the  intensity  of  the  current  being  pro- 
Actinometrt.  That  light  is  capable  of  caus-  portional  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  hence 
ing  chemical  transformations  was  not  unknown  in  being  capable  of  serving  as  a  measure  of  the 
the  eighteenth  century.  That  silver  chloride  latter.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  principle  of 
turns  dark  under  the  action  of  light  was  known  electrochemical  actinometry  was  discovered  as 
to  Schultze  as  far  back  as  1727.  In  the  latter  far  back  as  1839,  by  Becquerel,  who  found  that  a 
part  of  the  century  it  was  recognized  that  sun-  current  passed  between  two  silver  plates  covered 
light  enables  plants  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  with  films  of  chloride  of  silver  and  immersed  in 
gas  and  set  free  its  oxygen,  and  about  1840  Liebig  dilute  sulphuric  acid  if  one  of  the  plates  was 
grasped  the  full  importance  of  this  process  in  the  exposed  to  the  light. 

economy    of    nature.      But    all    photo-chemical  General  Principles.    Passing  now  to  the  few 

knowledge  remained  qualitative  until   John  W.  known  general  principles  of  photo-chemistry,   it 

Draper,  of  New  York  University,  about  1842,  in-  must  be  observed  first  of  all  that  while  it  was  for- 

troduced   the   quantitative   measurement   of  the  merly  believed  that  light  of  certain  colors  only 

chemical  action  of  light,  by  constructing  the  first  ('actinic  rays')   was  capable  of  chemical  action, 

'actinometer.'      Gay-Lussac    and    ThCnard    had  it    is    now    generally    admitted    that    chemical 
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changes  can  be  produced  by  light  of  any  wave-  In  either  case  the  paper  takes  the  ink  from  the 
length  whatever,  including  the  infra-red  and  the  surface  as  in  the  printing  of  ordinary  manual 
ultra-violet  rays.  It  is  further  generally  ad-  engravings.  Photo-lithography,  or  the  prepara- 
mitted  that  if  a  substance  is  at  all  incapable  of  tion  by  chemical  effects  of  light  of  plane  sur- 
tbsorbing  light,  it  is  also  incapable  of  undergoing  faces  for  printing,  is  treated  under  Lithography. 
photo-chemical  changes  of  any  kind.  It  is  often  Intaglio  Photo-Engraving.  This  is  known 
possible,  however,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  a  by  the  general  name  photogravure,  a  French 
substance  for  absorbing  light,  by  mixing  it  with  term  generally  accepted  in  all  languages.  Helio- 
other  substances  which  absorb  light  freely.  gravure  is  a  term  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
When  light  produces  a  chemical  change,  it  equivalent  of  photogravure,  varying  in  meaning 
naturally  loses  more  or  less  of  its  original  in-  as  does  that  more  general  term ;  but  at  different 
tensity,  part  of  its  energy  being  transformed  into  times  the  name  heliogravure  has  been  given  to 
chemical  energy.  When,  therefore,  light  passes  special  patented  or  secret  processes.  Photogra- 
through  a  medium  in  which  it  causes  some  chemi-  Vure  may  have  the  appearance  of  pure  line  work, 
cal  change,  its  intensity  is  diminished,  first  exactly  as  in  manual  line-engraving  (q.v.),  and 
through  purely  optical  absorption,  and  secondly  it  may  have  the  appearance  of  tint  or  shade 
through  'photochemical  extinction.'  Thus,  for  without  line,  nearly  as  in  the  case  of  mezzotint 
example,  if  light  is  passed  through  a  given  vol-  (qv.)p  This  form  of  the  art  has  been  carried 
ume  of  chlorine  gas,  it  is  partly  converted  into  to  such  perfection  by  some  workmen,  especially 
heat  and  its  intensity  is  found  to  have  diminished  in  rrance,  that  it  is  to  be  compared  only  to 
by  a  corresponding  amount.  If  now,  in  a  second  the  fine8t  and  most  artistical  hand  work,  having 
experiment,  light  of  the  same  original  intensity  in  addition  to  that  artistic  charm  an  accuracy 
is  passed  through  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hy-  of  reproduction  which  the  manual  work  cannot 
drogen,  the  intensity  is  found  to  have  diminished  pretend  to.  Thus  in  the  large  books  on  paint- 
by  a  greater  amount Jihan  m  the  first ^  experiment,  m  and  monographs  of  special  painters  issued 
owing  to  the  photochemical  combination  of  chlo-  durin  the  lftgt  twent  year8  and  especially  the 
nne  and  hydrogen  into  hydrochloric  acid.  The  more  *recent  8UCh  as  De  Beruete's  Veto- 
absorption  of  light  by  the  hydrogen  gas  present  v^rte's  Mantegna,  Lady  Dilke's  French 
in  the  second  experiment  is  small  and  may  be  left  HPai^ter8  ^  the  Etght^nth  Century,  Armstrong's 
entirely  out  of  account.  In  either  experiment,  0ain8boroLgh,  Turner,  and  other  volumes,  and  the 
the  diminution  of  intensity  may  of  course  be  „^i^j;j  «„a„i'  ,«„  J*  ~,,m;„  ••.,!  ™%r„+l  ^n«w» 
measured  by  means  of  one  of  the  actinometers  de-  splendid  catalogues  of  public  and  private  collec- 
scribed  abo                                       ^mwikwh  u«-  tions,    photogravures    alternate    with    half-tone 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  a  Print8   ™**ihel   Prints    fr0m    P^-engraving 

given  substance'is  capable  ofundergoing  a  chemi-  Pjate8>  but  the  photogravures  are  distinguishable 

cal  change  both  undeVthe  influenc!  of  light  and  at  J"08  h?  the  fineness  of  their  texture  (pure  line 

without  this  agency,  the  change  in  the  two  cases  »  the.°1ne  CM"nd  grain  or  texture  in  the  other), 

need  not  neceslarily  be  quite  the  same.    Thus  it  »  whlch  no  5>.ther  Proce88  <**  approach  them.    In 

has  been  proved  that  the  decomposition  of  hy-  *he  case  ?f  l}ne  photogravure  the  facsimile  of  a 

driodic  acid  takes  place,  under  the  influence  of  drawing  or  of  a  print  from  an  engraved  plate  may 

light,  according  to  the  equation.  **  *°  Perfect  as  to  be  so  indistinguishable  from  the 

HI  =  H  -f  I  original  except  by  the  most  minute  examination 

U  molecule  after  molecule  of  hydriodic  acid  is  °/  an  expert.     Thus  in  the  published  work  of 

primarily  decomposed  into  single  atoms  of  hy-  Amand-Durand  of  Pans,  the  facsimiles  of  fine 

drogen  and  iodine.     On  the  other  hand,  if  hy-  Prmts    from    the   Plates   of   I>urer,    Rembrandt, 

driodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat,  without  the  Claude,  Paul  Potter,  and  other  celebrated  etchers 

intervention    of   light,   the    decomposition   takes  and    lm«    engravers    caused    astonishment    and 

place  according  to  the  equation  doubt  among  collectors  of  prints  when  those  fac- 

2HI  =  H,  +  I„  similes  first  appeared  about  1870.    Here  was  an 

i.e.  the  molecules  are  decomposed  in  pairs,  each  unquestioned  original  Rembrandt,  not  a  copy,  as 

pair  yielding  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  gas  and  a  any  student  of  Rembrandt  would  know,  and  yet 

molecule  of  iodine.  it  was  printed  upon  modern  paper.     In  all  these 

Consult:  Nernst,  Theoretische  Chemie  (Stutt-  processes,  however,  hand  work  has  to  be  called 

gart,  1900)  ;  Eder,  Eandbuch  der  Photographie  in  to  complete  the  plate;  and  it  is  a  general  truth 

(Halle,  1884) ;  Niewenglowski,  La  photographie  that    the    most   artistic    workmen    produce   the 

et  la  photoehitnie    (Paris,   1896) ;    Bunsen   and  most    perfect    photogravures.      In    the    case    of 

Roscoe,    PKotochemi&che     Untersuchungen     (re-  Amand-Durand   there   was   the   peculiar   advan- 

printed  in  Ostwald's  Kla&siker  der  ewakten  Wis-  tage  that  the  director  himself  was  a  skilled  en- 

•rnschaften,  Leipzig,    1892)  ;    Draper,   Scientific  graver  before  he  undertook  the  photo-engraved 

Memoirs,  Being  Experimental  Contributions  to  a  process. 

Knowledge  of  Radiant  Energy  (New  York,  1878).  Gelatin  treated  with  bichromate  of  potash  is 

See  Photography;  Photobtwthesis ;  Phospho-  made  insoluble  under  the  action  of  light.     In- 

kscekce;  Activitt.  stead  of  gelatin  some  other  form  of  albumen  may 

PHOTO-ENGBAVTHG.     The  art  of  prepar-  be  used,  or  asphaltum,  which  is  found  to  answer 

ing,  by  means  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  upon  equally  well  and  to  be  cheaper.     In  making  a 

certain  bodies,  an  engraved  plate  or  block  for  photogravure  in  line  a  photographic  transparency, 

printing.    There  are  two  forms  of  this  as  there  or  positive,  of  the  drawing  or  print  or  picture 

are  of  manual  engraving;  namely,  engraving  in  or  object  which  is  to  be  reproduced  is  placed  in 

intaglio,  in  which   the   ink  for  printing  enters  contact  with  a  copper  plate  coated  with  asphal- 

tbe  incised   lines   and   remains   there   while  the  turn  or  albumen  mixed  with  a  bichromate,  and 

rest  of  the  plate  is  cleaned  off;  and  relief  en-  strong  light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  nega- 

Jpaving,  in  which  the  ink  is  deposited  upon  the  tive  to  the  sensitized  surface.     Only  those  parts 

projecting  parts  of  an  engraved  block  or  plate,  where  the  light  passes  through  the  negative  with- 
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out   interruption   will   be   marked   by   complete  A  kind  of  photogravure  has  been  introduced  in 

insolubility  of  the  gelatin;  elsewhere  the  surface  which  a  screen  is  employed  to  make  the  grain 

remains  soft  and  capable  of  being  dissolved  away  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  half-tone  process 

by  washing.    In  this  way  the  surface  of  the  pre-  described  below.     This,  of  course,   if  perfected, 

pared  plate  affected  by   light  is  turned  into  a  will   tend   toward   much   greater   ease   in   rapid 

relief  copy  of  the  original.     The  plate  is  then  printing. 

etched  by  an  acid,  perchloride  of  iron,  which  eats  Relief  Photo-Engraving.  This  covers  all 
it  away  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  etch-  those  processes  by  means  of  which  a  surface  is 
ing  (see  Etching).  When  it  is  a  line  plate  prepared  like  that  of  a  wood  engraving,  the  lines, 
which  is  being  prepared  no  other  important  steps  points,  and  small  surfaces  which  are  to  be  re- 
are  necessary ;  but  when  the  plate  is  to  be  a  tint  produced  upon  the  paper  standing  up  in  low 
plate  or  gradation  plate  without  line  and  pro-  relief  from  the  background  which  is  cut  away. 
ducing  prints  much  like  those  taken  from  a  The  level  surfaces  of  these  lines  and  points  must 
mezzotint,  it  is  usual  to  prepare  the  surface  of  be  exactly  true  and  uniform,  all  in  one  plane, 
the  copper  plate  in  the  first  place,  by  precipitating  except  where  it  is  deliberately  lowered  in  one 
upon  it  a  fine  powder  of  resin  or  of  resin  and  place  or  another  in  order  that  the  block  at  that 
asphaltum  in  combination.  This  powdered  sur-  point  shall  press  the  paper  less  firmly  and  the 
face  prevents  the  complete  access  of  the  mordant  ink  impression  show  pale  in  contrast  with  other 
to  the  metal  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  aquatint  and  blacker  parts. 

(q.v.).    The  granular  surface  so  obtained  may  be  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  these  processes  is 

either  coarse  or  indefinitely  minute,  this  depend-  that  called  commonly  the  Gelatin   Process,  or, 

ing  upon  the  character  of  the  subject  to  be  re-  to  distinguish  it  from  others  also  depending  upon 

produced.    In  this  way  the  reproductions  of  por-  gelatin,  the  'swelled  gelatin  process/     It  is  an 

traits  by  the  greatest  master  of  refined  execution  expensive  process  and  one  requiring  the  great- 

or  landscapes  of  minute  detail   of  most  varied  est  care  to  employ  it  successfully,  but  its  results 

character  may  be  reproduced  with  a  perfectness  are  not  very  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  photo- 

of  gradation  equal  to  that  of  hand  work  in  its  gravure  which  is  not  in  distinct  line.    In  fact,  a 

highest  perfection.  good  print  made  by  this  process  may  be  often 

As  it  has  become  customary  to  illustrate  costly  taken  for  a  photogravure  print  of  somewhat  in- 
books  by  means  of  large  photogravure  plates,  so  ferior  excellence,  without  clear  black  and  white, 
it  has  become  usual  to  employ  living  artists  of  with  a  too  uniform  texture  and  a  cloudy  render- 
celebrity  to  make  original  monochrome  pictures  ing  of  details.  A  sheet  of  glass  is  coated  with 
for  such  reproduction.  These  are  sometimes  pro-  a  film  of  gelatin  sensitized  with  bicromate  of 
duced  in  the  more  usual  fashion  by  means  of  potash  and  exposed  under  a  black  and  white 
water-color  work  in  bistre,  sepia,  India  ink,  or  negative.  The  film  is  then  soaked  in  water  and 
other  one-colored  pigment,  but  they  are  also  made  swells  up  where  the  opaque  lines  corresponding 
on  a  very  large  scale  by  oil  painting  upon  can-  to  the  whites  of  the  design  protected  the  film, 
vas,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  paintings  intended  while  the  surface  of  the  film  corresponding  to 
for  exhibition  or  sale,  except  that  they  are  the  black  lines  of  the  design  do  not  swell,  from 
worked  in  such  gray  or  brownish-gray  pigment  as  the  surface  so  produced  a  matrix  is  made,  and 
the  painter  and  the  photographer  agree  upon  as  from  this  another  in  a  material  such  as  wax, 
convenient  for  the  one  and  most  easily  adapted  and,  again,  an  electrotype  of  copper  is  made  and 
to  the  work  of  the  other.  Such  monochrome  mounted  upon  a  block  to  give  it  the  requisite 
paintings  are  often  of  considerable  importance,  stiffness  and  thickness. 

and  those  collectors  of  works  of  art  who  have  The  Woodbury  type,  the  collotype,  the  arto- 
purchased  them  at  the  time  of  their  production  type,  the  heliotype,  the  alberttype,  and  many  si  mi- 
have  considered  them  an  important  part  of  their  lar  processes  are  all  based  upon  the  properties  of 
possessions.  It  may  be  stated,  also,  that  the  im-  certain  resinous  and  glutinous  substances,  and 
provements  made  in  orthochromatic  photography  their  changes  when  submitted  to  light.  Asphal- 
have  made  it  possible  to  obtain  very  accurately  turn,  albumen,  and  gelatin  are  the  three  used, 
the  relative  color  values  of  the  most  difficult  sub-  The  Half-Tone  Process  has  resulted  from  the 
jects,  elaborate  oil  paintings,  and  the  like.  invention  of  the  mechanical  art  of  ruling  lines  of 

The  difficulty  with  the  employment  of  photo-  extreme  fineness,  of  perfect  uniformity  in  width, 
gravure  in  book  work  is  the  great  cost,  not  alone  and  at  absolutely  equal  distances  from  one  an- 
in  the  production  of  the  plates  (for  it  is  not  un-  other.  This,  which  was  not  practicable  until 
common  to  take  two  or  three  months  in  the  per-  within  comparatively  recent  years,  has  now  been 
fection  of  a  large  plate),  but  of  the  printing,  developed  so  that  plates  of  glass  can  be  ruled  in 
which  has  to  be  done  on  a  hand  press,  and  this  way  with  minutely  incised  lines,  two  hundred 
slowly,  so  that  every  separate  impression,  of  or  even  three  hundred  to  an  inch.  When  two  glass 
which  fifty  may  be  bound  up  in  a  folio  volume,  plates,  each  ruled  with  lines  of  this  sort,  for  in- 
will  have  cost  a  definite  sum  of  money  over  and  stance,  diagonally  across  the  plate,  are  brought 
above  the  cost  of  the  plates.  It  is  on  this  ac-  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  sets  of  lines 
count  that  modified  processes  are  continually  cross  one  another,  the  result  is,  as  seen  by  trans- 
brought  forward  intended  to  produce  plates  from  mitted  light,  a  fine  network  of  square  or  diamond- 
which  the  printing  may  be  done  more  rapidly,  shaped  mesh.  The  half-tone  process  depends  upon 
There  is,  however,  always  the  difficulty  in  print*-  this  'screen,'  as  it  is  called.  The  photographic 
ing  from  intaglio-engraving,  that  in  order  that  negative  is  made  by  light  passing  through  this 
the  paper  shall  take  the  ink  from  the  incised  screen,  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  in  front  of 
lines  perfectly,  leaving  none  behind,  so  that  the  the  sensitive  plate,  and  the  result  is  an  image 
design  is  reproduced  in  every  minute  particular  broken  up  into  minute  dots,  easily  seen  with  a 
by  the  raised  pattern  of  ink  on  the  paper,  only  magnifying  glass.  There  is  no  absolutely  con- 
a  slow  and  painstaking  process  will  serve.  tinuous   gradation   of    tint;    but   everywhere    a 
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{series  of  very  small  dots  which  constantly  in-  the  half-tone  process  there  may  be  produced 
crease  and  decrease  in  darkness  or  intensity,  con-  a  perfect  blue  picture,  and  again  with  the  use 
ditioned  upon  the  relative  lights  and  darks  of  the  of  other  filters  a  green  and  a  red,  or  approxi- 
subjects  to  be  reproduced,  and  which  are  small  mately  red  picture.  The  printing  of  all  these, 
enough  to  produce  a  general  effect  of  uniform  one  upon  another,  approximates  very  closely  the 
gradation.  This  negative  reversed  is  placed  in  complete  chromatic  result  desired,  that  is  to  say, 
contact  with  a  carefully  prepared  copper  plate,  a  picture  in  full  color.  The  chief  difficulties  of 
the  zinc  is  also  used  that  has  been  coated  with  a  the  process  are  in  the  making  of  correct  nega- 
preparation  of  fish-glue,  bichromate  of  ammonia,  tives,  accurate  registration  in  printing,  and  ap- 
albumen,  and  water.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  propriately  colored  inks.  The  result  so  far  may 
light  and  afterward  washed  in  water,  and  those  be  said  to  approximate  to  the  reproduction  of  fine 
parts  protected  from  the  light  by  the  dense  por-  manual  painting.  One  obvious  reason  for  this 
tions  of  the  negative  will  be  washed  out  of  the  imperfection  of  the  result  is  found  in  the  in- 
half -tones  in  due  proportion.  After  burning  in —  ferior  effect  of  colors  superimposed  to  those  which 
that  is,  heating  over  a  gas  stove — the  plate  is  are  laid  side  by  side.  Every  student  of  painting 
all  ready  for  etching,  which  is  done  in  the  case  knows  how  much  more  brilliant  a  gradation  can 
of  a  copper  plate  with  perchloride  of  iron,  or  be  procured  by  putting  touches  of  color  close 
with  zinc  nitric  acid.  together,    side    by    side,    than    by    laying   those 

The   half-tone    process    requires    less    artistic  colors  over  one  another.     It  is  true  that  much 

sense  and  ability  than,  for  instance,  photogravure,  work,  especially  in  oil  painting,  is  done  by  su- 

but  it  requires  the  neatest  handling,  the  most  perimposed  color,  but  this  is  when  the  upper  coat 

perfect  delicacy   of    treatment,   and   it   is   often  of  pigment  is  more  or  less  translucent,  as  when 

necessary  for  a  good  block  that  the  acid  should  the  yellow  below  shows  through  the  thin  glaze 

be  applied  in  several  consecutive  'rebitings'  be-  of  blue  to  produce  a  certain  quality  of  green, 

fore  the  surface  is  perfect.    In  much  of  the  finest  Commonly  the  juxtaposition  of  color  is  more  bril- 

work  of  to-day   the   highest  lights  and  delicate  Hant  than  the  superim position  of  color ;  and  this 

tone  gradations  are  very  skillfully  retouched  by  fact    causes    an    indefinitely    great    amount    of 

an  experienced  wood-engraver.     Much  of  the  re-  thought  and  experiment  among  those  who  are 

engraving  by  hand,  however,  is  clumsily  done,  trying  to  improve  the  three-color  process, 

and  adds  to  the  shortcomings  of  poor  plates.  Another  and  more  complex  process  of  photo- 

The  special  utility  of  the  half-tone  block  is  in  graphic  color  work  has  been  introduced  in  the 
this,  that  it  can  be  printed  with  type.  In  order  United  States  within  the  last  four  years,  and 
that  this  may  be  done,  the  metal  plate  is  backed  some  of  the  results  are  surprisingly  accurate 
np  by  a  block  of  wood  of  the  right  thickness,  so  reproductions  of  the  originals.  The  greatest  sue- 
that  the  surfaces  of  the  prepared  metal  shall  be  cesses  in  the  color  work  have  been  obtained  in 
exactly  even  with  the  front  of  the  types.  With  the  reproduction  of  colored  textiles,  notably  in 
reasonably  careful  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  imitating  the  richness  .of  color  and  texture  of 
stereotype  plates  and  the  like,  a  page  may  be  Oriental  rugs.  This  is  a  secret  process,  and  the 
printed  of  typography  with  pictures  of  full  light  methods  employed  are  very  carefully  guarded.  It 
and  shade  incrusted  in  it;  the  whole  printed  to-  »  something  more  than  the  ordinary  three-color 
gether,  and  that  even  on  the  power  press.  work>  and  apparently  as  many  as  seven  colors  are 

The  Line-Cut  Process  gives  an  exact  facsimile  employed  in  some  cases.    It  is  as  yet  costly, 

of  a  drawing  in  solid  or  dotted  black  lines.    Any  PHOTOEPINASTY      (from     Gk.  ^&t,   phfis, 

drawing  which  an  artist  will  make  with  a  point,  light   +  M    epif  upon   +  PMr6t    nastos,  solid, 

as  of  a  pen,  or  a  brush,  and  which  does  not  m-  from    wU9m9%    nassein,    to    press    close).      The 

elude  tints  or  half-tones,  can  be  reproduced  m  ex-  action  of  Hght  in  accelerating  the  growth  of  the 

act  facsimile.     The  process  is  similar  to  those  r   side8  of    dor8iventral    organs,    such    as 

described  above.     The  light  passing  through  the  leaves.    See  Gbowth. 

negative  hardens  the  prepared  surface,  and  the  

un*>ftened  stuff  is  washed  away.  In  fact,  this  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SURVEYING  (from  Gk. 
mav  be  considered  the  original  process  from  0«t,  pfcoa,  light  +  yp&4*ir,  graphein,  to  write), 
which  the  half-tone  process  has  been  produced  by  !n  recent  times  the  art  of  photography  has  found 
natural  evolution,  that  is  by  the  development  its  way  into  surveying,  an  application  due  chiefly 
along  obvious  lines.  The  line-cut  block  can  be  to  the  French.  Its  advantage  was  at  once  rec- 
used in  connection  with  type  exactly  as  half-  ognized  for  military  and  topographical  purposes, 
tones  at  a  very  much  less  cost  and  with  greater  but   lta  .use™ne88   fo*   accurate  .and   extensive 

facility  and  less  care  in  the  manipulation.  surYeys.  18  sti"  <*mt?  J,mlte(*'.  owmg  t?r,the  'Pi 

„             t.                         «          to     «.  t3  perfections  of  the  photographic  lens.     The  chief 

Coi/>rk>  Printing  from  Photo-Engraved  Sur-  foment  is  a  vie£  camera  provided  with  cross- 

faces     The  most  important  process  of  this  kind  ^^  and  an  aratus  for  i«£eiing.    A  8Urvey  i9 

w  that  known  as  the  Three-color  Process      This  effected  b     8el^ting  at  ieast  two  stations,  and 

has  become  a  very  familiar  and  widely  used  proc-  meaguring  the  base-lines  between   them.     Then 

«*  and  promises  well.    The  system  is  based  upon  at  each  stati0n  a  series  of  plates  are  exposed,  the 

the  scientific  fact  that  all  the  colors  of  the  spec-  camera  being  turned  at  each  successive  exposure 

tram  may  be  obtained  from  the  three  primaries,  sufficiently  to  obtain  for  the  series  a  continuous 

red,  blue,  and  green.      The  rays  of  light  are  photograph   of   the   area   to   be   surveyed.     The 

wparated  by  means  of  what  are  called   photo-  method  of  executing  a  map  and  of  calculating 

graphic  filters,  which  are  partly  transparent  sub-  heights  and  distances  from  photographs  is  best 

rtancea  which  allow  particular  rays  to  pass  while  obtained  from  works  on  the  subject,  but  a  gen- 

they  stop  or  restrain  others.     Thus  one  of  the  eral    idea    may   be   gained   from    the    following, 

three  filters  will  allow  only  blue  rays  to  pass.  Since  the  images  of  the  cross-wires  are  photo- 

By   this    appliance    used    in    connection    with  graphed  on  the  plate,  every  point  of  the  field 
You  XIV.-6. 
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appears  in  its  proper  position  in  relation  to  the 
four  quadrants  of  the  plate.    Thus  in  Fig.  1  HH' 


Fie.  1. 

is  the  image  of  the  horizontal  wire,  W  the  image 
of  the  vertical  wire,  and  P  the  image  of  a  church 
spire.  The  lines  a  and  b  can  be  measured  in  the 
photograph,  and  the  focal  distance  f  being  known, 
line  d  can  be  computed,  and  when  the  distance  OA 
has  been  determined  from  the  map,  the  height  of 
the  spire  above  the  level  of  the  instrument  is 
given  by  similar  triangles.  To  plot  a  survey,  the 
angular  distance  of  any  point  from  the  base-line 
is  determined  by  a  photograph  taken  at  each  end 
of  the  base.  In  Fig.  2,  P  represents  the  plate  of 
the  camera  at  station  A;  B',  C  being  the  images 


Fie  2. 

of  station  B  and  the  point  C;  the  angle  B'  OC 
can  be  determined  from  B'  C  and  the  focal  length 
f.  Then  any  point  of  the  map  may  be  plotted  as 
follows:  Lay  off  the  base-line  to  a  desired  scale, 
and  draw  lines  making  angles  with  the  base  equal 
to  those  computed.  These  will  intersect  in  a 
point  on  the  map  corresponding  to  the  point  in 
the  field.  Consult  Devi  He,  Photographic  Survey- 
ing (Ottawa,  1805).    See  Subveying. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  The  art  of  producing  the 
appearance  of  objects  and  fixing  them  by  means 
of  light  on  a  previously  sensitized  surface,  and 
the  reproduction  of  the  image  thus  obtained,  by 
various  processes,  on  glass,  paper,  and  other  ma- 
terials. The  first  photographic  camera  was  in 
reality  a  darkened  room  to  which  light  was  ad- 
mitted through  a  single  small  hole  in  the  window 
shutter.  This  was  the  camera  obscura  of  Giam- 
battista  della  Porta,  an  Italian  philosopher,  in- 
vented by  him  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  When  the  sun  shone  brightly,  a 
faint  inverted  image  of  a  landscape  could  be 
seen  on  the  whitened  surface  of  the  wall 
within.  The  camera  obscura  of  the  present  time 
differs  very  little  from  Porta's  invention  ex- 
cept that  it  contains  a  lens  in  the  apex  of 
the  roof,  with  a  reflecting  mirror  above  it,  in 
order  to  throw  the  light  from  all  the  surround- 
ing landscape  down  through  the  lens  and  thus 
form  a  panorama  on  the  surface  of  a  table  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  J.  H.  Schultze,  a  Ger- 
man, who  has  been  called  'The  Columbus  of  Pho- 
tography/ obtained  the  first  actual  photographic 
copies  of  writing  as  early  as  1727,  by  placing  the 
written  characters  upon  a  level  surface  previous- 


ly prepared  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  silver  ni- 
trate. The  rays  of  light  passing  through  the 
translucent  paper  blackened  the  silver  compound 
underneath,  except  where  it  was  protected  by  the 
opaque  ink  forming  the  letters  themselves,  and 
thus  a  white  copy  upon  a  black  ground  was  ob- 
tained. 

Scheele  in  1777  demonstrated  that  silver  chlo- 
ride became  black  quickest  bv  the  action  of  the 
violet  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  thus  showing 
that  the  rays  of  light  were  not  equally  active. 
A  few  years  later  Professor  Charles  projected  the 
shadow  of  a  head  by  means  of  strong  sunlight  on 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  which  had  been  made 
sensitive  bv  chloride  of  silver  and  obtained  a 
white  profile  on  a  darkened  surface;  but  he  was 
unable  to  fix  the  image  upon  the  sensitive  paper. 
Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  Lunar  Society,  in- 
cluding Samuel  Parr,  James  Watt,  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, and  others,  met  regularly  at  the  house  of 
Matthew  Boulton  at  Soho  and  discussed  their  ex- 
periments, some  of  which  were  on  the  action  of 
light,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  an  artist  named 
Eginton,  in  the  emplov  of  Boulton,  made  and  sold 
numerous  copies  of  well-known  paintings  at 
very  low  prices.  Thomas  Wedgwood,  to  whom 
is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  produce  pic- 
tures by  the  action  of  light  on  a  sensitive  surface, 
published  his  paper  giving  "an  account  of  the 
method  of  copying  paintings  upon  glass,  and  of 
making  profiles  by  the  agency  of  light  upon  ni- 
trate of  silver,  with  observations  by  H.  Davy," 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  June, 
1802.  To  Davy  credit  is  due  for  his  discovery 
that  silver  chloride  was  more  sensitive  than  the 
nitrate;  but,  notwithstanding  his  continued  in- 
vestigations, Davy  was  unable  to  find  a  means 
by  which  the  fading  out  of  the  pictures  could 
be  prevented.  Other  investigators  took  up  the  sub- 
ject later,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Joseph 
Niepce  and  Daguerre  in  France,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  F.  Talbot  in  England.  The  first- 
named,  in  1814,  succeeded  in  producing  perma- 
nent pictures  by  a  process  which  he  called  heliog- 
raphy.  It  consisted  in  coating  with  bitumen  a 
piece  of  plated  silver  or  glass,  which  was  then 
exposed  in  a  camera  obscura  during  4  to  6  hours. 
Those  portions  of  the  bitumen  which  were  acted 
on  by  the  light  became  insoluble,  and  by  remov- 
ing the  parts  unacted  upon  by  certain  essential 
oils  in  which  bitumen  was  soluble,  the  shadows 
of  the  image  were  removed,  and  the  lights  were 
represented  by  the  insoluble  bitumen  that  re- 
mained on  the  plate.  This  process  was  therefore 
the  forerunner  of  our  modern  photo-mechanical 
methods.  In  1824  Daguerre  began  his  experi- 
ments, which  led  to  the  invention  of  his  cele- 
brated process.  He  formed  a  partnership  with 
Niepce  in  1829,  and  ten  years  later  they  an- 
nounced the  invention  of  the  daguerreotype  pro- 
cess, the  principle  of  which  had  been  discovered 
by  Daguerre  in  1832.  The  process  consisted  in  ex- 
posing a  metal  plate  covered  with  silver  iodide 
for  twenty  minutes  in  a  photographic  camera, 
after  which  the  plate  was  transferred  to  a  dark 
room  and  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  which 
developed  the  latent  image,  the  latter  being  then 
made  permanent  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
chloride.  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  devoted  consid- 
erable attention  to  this  subject,  soon  after  an- 
nounced the  greater  suitability  of  sodium  hyposul- 
phite for  dissolving  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  and 
consequently  the  hyposulphite  was  adopted  as  a 
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fixing  agent.  Daguerre  received  a  pension  of 
6000  francs  from  the  French  Government  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1839,  in  consideration  of  which  the  de- 
tails of  his  process  were  given  to  the  world.  In- 
formation of  this  invention  reached  the  United 
States  in  1839  through  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  who 
communicated  it  to  his  colleague  in  New  York 
University,  John  W.  Draper  (q.v.),  by  whom  the 
first  sunlight  picture  of  a  human  face  (that  of 
bis  sister  Dorothy  Draper)  was  made  in  1840. 
Meanwhile  Talbot,  in  England,  had  been  pur- 
suing investigations  from  a  different  view-point, 
and  on  January  31,  1839,  he  presented  before 
the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  "Pathogenic 
Drawings."  These  he  produced  by  dipping  writ- 
ing paper  in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  dry- 
ing, and  then  transforming  the  sodium  chloride 
into  silver  chloride  by  passing  the  paper  through 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  With  this  paper, 
which  was  extremely  sensitive  to  light,  he  was 
able  to  produce  a  negative  that  became  black  by 
the  action  of  sunlight  except  where  it  was  cov- 
ered by  some  opaque  object,  which  he  desired  to 
reproduce,  and  in  turn  from  this  negative,  by 
another  exposure,  a  number  of  positive  prints 
could  be  obtained,  which  were  fixed  by  potassium 
bromide.  Two  years  later  Talbot  patented  his 
'calotype'  process,  in  which  the  negative  was 
obtained  by  coating  the  surface  of  the  paper  with 
silver  iodide,  then  washing  it  over  with  a  mix- 
ture of  silver  nitrate  with  gallic  and  acetic  acids, 
after  which  it  was  exposed  in  a  camera  to  the  ob- 
ject he  wished  to  copy.  The  invisible  picture 
thus  obtained  was  developed  by  silver  aceto-ni- 
trate  and  gallic  acid,  and  fixed  with  potassium 
bromide.  Minor  inventions  and  improvements 
followed  the  introduction  of  Talbot's  process, 
among  which  the  most  important  was  the  use 
of  albumen,  recommended  by  Niepce  de  St.  Vic- 
tor as  a  film  containing  haloid  salts  which  he 
flowed  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

The  development  of  the  modern  rapid  processes 
of  photography  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  introduction  of  the  dry  collodion  process  by 
Scott  Archer  in  1851.  This  process  consists  in  coat- 
ing glass  plates  with  a  film  of  collodion  containing 
soluble  iodides  or  bromides,  which  form  a  sensi- 
tive silver  compound  when  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate.     The  soluble  collodion  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  upon  cotton  of  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  with  a  little  water,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  resulting  substance  being  dissolved  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol   and   ether.     On    evapora- 
tion, the  viscous  solution  leaves  a  film  of  collo- 
dion.   The  exact  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
used  must  be  varied  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  must  be  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
objects  to  be  photographed,  one  variety  being  suit- 
able for  landscape  views,  another  for  portraiture, 
etc.    The  collodion  is  flowed  over  the  glass  plate, 
which  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  when  partially 
dry  sensitized  by  dipping  into  a  bath  containing 
silver  nitrate  in  the  proportion  of  from  35  to  50 
grains  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  water.     A  very 
small  quantity  of  potassium  idodide  is  added  to 
the  bath.    The  sensitized  plate  is  then  exposed  in 
the  camera  to  the  object  to  be  taken.    The  action 
of  the  light  on  the  sensitive  silver  salts  changes 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  latent  image 
on  the  film,  which  is  then  developed  by  pouring 
over  the  plate  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  or 
pyrogallic  acid,  to  either  of  which  are  added  some 


alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  after  which  the  image  on 
the  plate  is  made  permanent  or  fixed  by  immer- 
sion in  a  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  potas- 
sium cyanide,  or  some  other  liquid  capable  of  dis- 
solving the  portion  of  the  silver  salts  that  has 
not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  collodion  film  it  is  common  to  coat 
the  negative  with  a  clear  and  hard  varnish. 

As  the  wet  process  required  that  the  plates  be 
prepared  at  the  time  of  exposure,  that  process 
naturally  found  its  most  extensive  employment 
for  indoor  work,  and  continual  efforts  were  made 
to  devise  portable  plates.  Finally  plates  were 
introduced  which  were  sensitized,  washed,  dipped 
in  some  organic  preservative,  such  as  a  solution 
of  tannin,  and  then  dried. 

In  1871  Maddox  introduced  the  earliest  form 
of  the  'gelatin-emulsion  process/  which  has  since 
been  considerably  improved,  and  is  now  used  very 
largely.  In  this  process  the  sensitive  silver 
salt  is  held  in  suspension  in  either  collodion  or 
gelatin.  The  collodion  emulsion  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  in  one  portion  of  collodion  a  solution 
of  zinc  bromide,  in  another  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  and  then  thoroughly  mixing  the  two  por- 
tions. The  gelatin  emulsion  may  be  prepared  by 
bringing  into  solution  the  gelatin  with  potassium 
bromide,  while  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  to 
which  some  ammonia  is  added  is  gradually 
poured  into  the  liquefied  solution  of  gelatin. 
These  emulsions  are  floated  on  plates  and  dried. 
Modern  plates  of  this  nature  are  found  to  be 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  times  more  sensitive  than 
the  older  wet  plates,  and  have  thus  made  possi- 
ble the  photography  of  moving  objects  and  of 
those  which  are  only  dimly  lighted.  They  also 
make  possible  the  flash-light  pictures  by  means 
of  which  instantaneous  views  are  taken  of  a  dark 
interior  during  the  burning  of  a  small  quantity 
of  magnesium.  A  large  variety  of  developing 
agents  are  employed  with  the  modern  dry  plate. 
Pyrogallic  acid  in  connection  with  an  alkali  is 
perhaps  the  most  common.  Sodium  hyposulphite 
is  almost  entirely  used  as  the  'fixing*  agent. 

The  camera  consists  of  a  box,  either  of  wood 
or  a  framework  of  wood  with  a  bellows-expand- 
ing body  of  leather,  so  that  when  closed  the  cam- 
era may  occupy  but  little  space  and  be  conven- 
iently carried.  In  the  front  of  the  camera  is  the 
lens,  and  at  the  back  a  piece  of  ground  glass  on 
which  the  image  of  the  object  to  be  photographed 
may  be  focused,  together  with  an  arrangement 
for  lengthening  or  shortening  the  body  of  the 
camera.  The  camera  should  be  placed  so  as  to 
insure  perfect  rigidity  when  fixed,  and  for  in- 
door work  should  De  strong  and  steady,  while  for 

outdoor  photography  the  camera  stand  should 
be  made  light  so  as  to  be  easily  portable,  or  the 
stand  or  tripod  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  lens  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  There  is  a 
lens  in  the  British  Museum  which  was  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  manufacture  and  properties  of  simple  lenses 
were  well  understood  in  Europe.  In  general  use 
now,  four  varieties  of  lenses  are  common :  ( 1 )  A 
single  lens  consisting  usually  of  a  combination 
of  two  converging  meniscus  lenses  separated  by  a 
diverging  meniscus,  arranged  as  a  combination  in 
the  tube  of  the  lens  at  the  end  nearest  the  cam- 
era, the  convex  side  of  the  combination  being  to- 
ward the  plate;  (2)  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  con- 
sisting of  a  converging  meniscus  lens  cemented  to 
a  diverging  meniscus,  the  latter  occupying  the 
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outside  position  in  the  tube;  (3)  a  wide-angle 
rectilinear  lens  of  somewhat  similar  construction, 
having  two  combinations  formed  of  meniscus 
lenses,  but  of  much  deeper  curvature  than  those 
employed  in  other  combinations,  and  placed  closer 
together  in  the  lens  tube;  and  (4)  the  portrait 
lens,  consisting  of  a  back  and  front  combination, 
arranged  at  some  little  distance  apart,  the  front 
combination  containing  a  double  convex  and  a 
plano-convex  lens  cemented  together,  the  double 
convex  lens  taking  the  position  next  the  object, 
while  the  back  combination  consists  of  a  double 
convex  and  a  diverging  meniscus  lens,  which  are 
frequently  mounted  so  as  to  leave  a  small  space 
between  the  two. 

In  photographing  an  object  the  camera  is  set 
up,  and,  after  the  image  is  properly  focused  on 
the  ground  glass  plate,  the  holder  containing  the 
sensitized  plates,  which  are  carried  in  double- 
backed  dark  frames  arranged  to  carry  two  plates, 
each  back  to  back,  is  inserted  in  the  camera  and 
the  cover  of  the  slide  is  withdrawn,  expos- 
ing the  sensitized  plate  so  that  it  receives  the 
picture.  The  shutter  is  then  closed  and  the  cover 
of  the  dark  slide  placed  over  the  plate,  which  is 
later  taken  to  the  dark  room  for  development. 

For  the  bringing  out  or  'developing,'  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  latent  image  that  has  been  pro- 
duced on  the  sensitive  plate,  it  is  treated  with 
various  solutions;  thus,  in  the  daguerreotype  the 
vapor  of  mercury  is  the  agent  used,  and  in  the 
wet  collodion  process,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, the  development  is  effected  by  ferrous  sul- 
phate or  pyrogallic  acid.  In  the  case  of  the  dry 
plates,  a  developer,  prepared  by  adding  one  part 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  to 
four  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
oxalate,  to  which  has  been  added  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  is 
sometimes  employed.  A  ferrous  citro-oxalate  is 
frequently  used  instead.  As  the  plates  are  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive,  they  must  be  developed  in  a 
dull  ruby  light,  and  the  operation  is  accomplished 
by  laying  the  plate  in  the.  developing  tray,  face 
upward,  after  which  the  liquid  is  run  gently  from 
one  end  of  the  plate  to  the  other.  Excellent  re- 
sults have  also  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  hydro- 
quinone,  eikonogen,  metol,  etc.  These  substances, 
when  mixed  with  potassium  bromide  and  sodium 
sulphide  to  act  as  reducing  agents,  produce  very 
clear  negatives.  But  pyrogallic  acid  is  still  most 
largely  used  as  a  developing  agent. 

For  the  reproduction  of  printed  copies  from  the 
negative,  a  paper  sensitized  by  dipping  in  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  is  employed,  and  is  then  ex- 
posed to  the  sunlight,  under  the  negative.  The 
paper,  which  should  be  of  some  light  and  mod- 
erately strong  quality,  is  first  coated  on  the  sur- 
face with  a  smooth  layer  of  albumen  to  which 
either  ammonium  or  sodium  chloride  has  been 
added,  and  then  floated  in  a  solution  of  silver  ni- 
trate of  varying  strength,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negative,  and  of  which  50  grains  of 
the  salt  for  every  ounce  of  water  is  an  average 
proportion.  The  exposure  to  light  also  varies 
according  to  the  brightness  of  the  light  and  the 
character  of  the  negative.  The  print  thus  ob- 
tained is  toned  by  immersion  in  a  neutral  solu- 
tion of  gold  containing  certain  metallic  salts,  and 
finally  the  image  is  fixed  by  immersing  the  print 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  which  re- 
moves the  unaffected  silver  salt.    The  final  opera- 


tion consists  in  thoroughly  washing  the  print, 
after  which  it  is  ready  for  mounting. 

The  gradual  disappearance  or  fading  out  of 
prints  made  with  silver  salts  led  to  numerous  at- 
tempts to  find  satisfactory  substitutes,  and  va- 
rious metallic  salts  have  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  permanent  prints,  some  of 
which  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

Cyanotypb  ob  Blue  Prints.  The  earliest  of 
these  is  perhaps  the  one  first  described  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  and  consisting  in  the  reduction  of 
ferric  salts  by  light.  Solutions  of  1  part 
each  of  ammonium  ferric  citrate  and  potas- 
sium ferricyanide  in  8  parts  of  water  are 
made  separately  and  then  mixed  in  a  dark  room. 
The  paper  or  cloth  is  floated  on  this  solution  and 
exposed  under  a  negative  to  the  action  of  sun- 
light, and  then  thoroughly  washed.  This  pro- 
cess is  employed  largely  for  copying  plans  by 
builders  and  architects,  and  the  lines  of  the  draw- 
ing appear  white  on  a  blue  ground.  It  is  much 
used  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  simplicity. 
A  somewhat  similar  process,  in  which  the  ammo- 
nium ferric  citrate  is  substituted  by  a  solution 
of  1  part  of  uranium  sulphate  in  4  parts  of 
water,  yields  a  beautiful  rich  brown  print. 

Febbotype,  ob  Tintype.  In  this  process  a 
piece  of  sheet  iron  is  japanned  with  black  var- 
nish and  baked,  after  which  it  is  sensitized  with 
a  collodion  solution  and  exposed  in  a  camera  to 
the  object,  then  developed  and  finally  covered 
with  some  protective  coating.    See  Ferrotype. 

Platinotype.  The  substitution  of  platinum 
for  silver,  originally  introduced  by  W.  Willis,  has 
found  considerable  favor,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  prints  are  both  richer  and  more  permanent 
than  those  made  with  silver  salts.  The  original 
process  consisted  in  sensitizing  the  paper  with 
a  mixture  of  ferric  oxalate  and  a  platinum  salt. 
Exposure  to  light  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the 
ferric  salt  to  the  ferrous  state,  and  when  the 
ferrous  salt  was  in  solution  the  platinous  salt 
was  reduced  by  it.  By  floating  the  exposed  paper 
on  a  solution  of  neutral  notassium  oxalate,  which 
is  a  solvent  for  ferrous  oxalate,  the  platinum  salt 
in  contact  was  immediately  reduced  to  the  metal- 
lic state  and  the  image  built  un.  Such  prints 
were  fixed  by  immersion  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  dissolved  any  ferric  oxalate  or  cal- 
cium oxalate  that  might  be  present.  A  second 
process  has  been  introduced  in  which  the  paper 
is  simply  coated  with  ferric  oxalate  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  mercuric  chloride,  which  after 
exposure  is  developed  by  a  solution  of  potassium 
oxalate  with  the  platinum  salt.  A  still  more  re- 
cent method  is  one  in  which  the  paper 
is  sensitized  with  a  mixture  of  the  platinum 
salt  with  sodium-ferric  oxalate  and  sodium  oxa- 
late, and  under  the  influence  of  light  and  the 
moisture  of  the  air  the  reduction  of  the  platinum 
salt  takes  place  in  the  printing  frame.  Ex- 
cellent results  have  been  obtained  by  toning  sil- 
ver prints  with  platinum,  which  yields  rich 
brown  and  black  tones. 

Photo-Mechanical  Processes.  Methods  by 
which  photographic  impressions  could  be  repro- 
duced by  mechanical  means,  and  so  used  directly 
on  the  printing  press,  have  naturally  been  sought 
for,  and  have  been  invented.  Such  processes  de- 
pend for  the  mopt  part  upon  the  action  of  light 
on  a  gelatin  film  impregnated  with  a  bichromate, 
generally  of  potassium  or  ammonium.  The  pro- 
cesses in  question  may  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
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In  processes  of  the  first  group,  the  picture  is  in  the  foregoing  processes  by  preparing  several 
molded  in  gelatin  and  colored  by  a  pigment.  The  gelatin  plates,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a 
group  includes  the  Woodburytype  or  Photoglyph  different  color  in  the  original,  and  these  are  then 
and  the  Stannotype.  In  the  Woodburytype  a  sheet  used  for  printing  with  colored  inks.  Prints 
of  bichromatized  gelatin,  a  highly  sensitized  mix-  have  been  produced  in  which  as  many  as  seven 
ture  of  gelatin  and  potassium  bichromate,  is  pre-  successive  distinct  colors  have  been  used.  In 
pared  and  a  thin  film  exposed  under  a  negative  to  those  processes  in  which  the  picture  is  printed 
a  strong  light  and  then  washed  to  remove  the  un-  from  stone,  a  sensitive  mixture  of  albumen  and 
changed  gelatin  that  was  protected  from  the  ammonium  bichromate  in  water  is  passed  ovst 
light  by  the  negative,  and  finally  dried.  This  a  lithographic  stone  which  has  been  thoroughly 
film  is  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  soft  metal,  usually  polished  and  cleaned.  The  excess  is  carefully 
lead,  and  forced  into  it  by  hydraulic  pressure,  rubbed  off  and  the  surface  of  the  stone  dried  so  as 
producing  a  mold  of  the  picture,  in  which  the  to  remove  all  traces  of  moisture.  It  is  then  ex- 
dark  parts  are  in  intaglio  and  the  light  ones  in  posed  under  a  negative,  and  wherever  the  light 
relief.  This  mold  is  then  inked  with  a  solution  penetrates  to  the  chromatized  albumen  it  becomes 
of  warm  gelatin  colored  with  pigment,  and  a  insoluble.  After  sufficient  exposure  the  surface 
sheet  of  paper  laid  upon  it,  a  strong  pressure  ex-  of  the  stone  is  covered  with  lithographic  ink  and 
erted  in  a  horizontal  press,  the  excess  of  ink  being  washed  with  water  so  as  to  remove  the  soluble 
forced  out  by  pressure.  The  print  is  then  im-  parts  of  the  film,  and  then  treated  with  the  acid 
niersed  in  a  solution  of  alum,  which  renders  the  and  gummed  and  printed  as  in  ordinary  lithog- 
pieture  insoluble.  The  Stannotype,  which  is  a  raphy.  The  difficulty  in  handling  the  heavy 
modification  of  the  foregoing  process,  consists  in  stones  soon  led  to  the  invention  of  an  improved 
substituting  for  the  lead  plate  a  thin  sheet  of  process,  in  which  a  sheet  of  paper,  sensitized 
tin-foil  properly  strengthened  in  the  back  by  elec-  with  a  solution  of  albumen,  gelatin,  and  potas- 
trotyping  material.  In  the  photo-mechanical  sium  bichromate,  was  placed  face  down  on  a  sheet 
processes  of  the  second  group,  the  picture  is  of  smooth  copper,  and  then  exposed  under  a  nega- 
printed  with  ordinary  printing  ink  from  a  gelatin  tive,  after  which  it  was  coated  uniformly  with  the 
surface,  from  stone,  from  metallic  relief  surface,  usual  lithographic  transfer  ink.  The  paper  was 
or  from  an  intaglio  copper  plate.  The  'collotype'  then  floated  on  boiling  water  in  order  to  coagu- 
or  'phototype'  processes  of  this  group,  in  which  late  the  albumen  on  the  film,  and  the  unaltered 
the  picture  is  printed  from  a  gelatin  surface,  are  gelatin  which  was  protected  by  the  opaque  por- 
represented  by  the  Albertype,  invented  by  Joseph  tions  of  the  negative  absorbs  moisture  and  swells, 
Albert,  of  Munich,  in  1869.  This  process  consists  leaving  the  unaltered  gelatin  depressed.  This 
of  coating  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  with  a  thin  film  print,  again  washed  and  then  dried,  is  transferred 
of  chromatized  albumen  and  gelatin,  which  is  to  stone  by  simply  placing  it  upon  that  material 
then  laid  face  down  on  black  cloth  and  exposed  face  downward  and  passing  it  through  the  press, 
to  light.  The  insoluble  gelatin  next  to  the  plate  Processes  in  which  the  picture  is  printed  from 
adheres  firmly  to  the  glass  and  serves  as  a  foun-  a  metallic  relief  surface  include  the  ordinary 
dation  for  a  second  film,  which  consists  of  chro-  photo-engravings  or  photo-electrotypes.  In  the 
matized  gelatin.  The  dry  film  is  placed  un-  former  a  plaster  mold  is  taken  of  the  gelatin 
der  the  negative  in  a  printing  frame  and  exposed  film  and  a  cast  reproduced  in  type  metal,  when  it 
to  the  light  until  the  shades  of  the  image*,  are  is  called  a  photo-engraving,  or  in  copper,  when  it 
visible  through  the  glass.  Next  the  plate  is  is  known  as  a  photo-electrotype.  Among  these 
washed  in  water  to  remove  the  soluble  bichro-  should  be  included  those  processes  of  photo-etch- 
mate,  and  the  film  hardened  with  chrome  alum  ing  in  which  the  pictures  are  printed  from  zinc 
and  dried.  The  plate  is  fastened  to  the  bed  of  plates  to  which  the  design  has  been  transferred  in 
a  printing  press  by  means  of  plaster  of  paris.  adhesive  transfer  ink  from  paper,  similar  to  the 
The  Artotype,  which  is  similar  to  the  foregoing,  transfer  process  referred  to  under  Photolithoo- 
was  invented  in  1878.  A  mixture  of  albumen  and  raphy.  The  zinc  plate  thus  obtained  is  then 
soluble  glass  is  used  for  the  foundation  on  which  treated  with  acid  in  order  to  lower  the  white  por- 
the  sensitive  film  is  afterwards  placed.  At  such  tions,  producing  a  low  relief, 
a  film  does  not  require  to  be  hardened  by  light*  Processes  in  which  the  picture  is  printed  from 
opaque  metallic  plates  may  be  used  instead  of  a  an  intaglio  copper  plate  had  their  origin  in 
glass  plate,  as  in  the  previous  process.  Indo-  France,  and  were  known  variously  as  photo- 
tint*  or  autoglyphs  are  produced  by  processes  gravures,  photo-aquatints,  etc.  These  consist  of 
similar  to  the  foregoing,  except  that  the  support  gelatin  relief  films  similar  to  those  of  the  Wood- 
for  the  gelatin  film  is  usually  of  copper  slightly  burytype  (see  above),  with  certain  modifications 
roughened  in  order  to  cause  the  sensitive  film  to  which  caused  the  production  of  a  grain  in  the  re- 
adhere  firmly.  The  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  lief  film ;  thus  in  the  case  of  the  photogravures  of 
chromatized  gelatin  is  said  to  increase  the  tough-  Goupil,  the  material  producing  this  effect  is  said 
ness  and  tenacity  of  the  film.  After  exposure  un-  to  be  pulverized  glass.  A  mold  is  then  made  from 
der  the  negative  the  unchanged  bichromate  is  the  gelatin  relief,  from  which  a  copper  plate  is 
washed  out  and  the  plate  is  dried.  Prints,  from  obtained  by  electrotyping,  from  which  the  prints 
such  plates  can  then  be  taken  on  a  power  press,  are  then  carefully  made. 

The  heliotype  process  differs  from  the  foregoing  The  invention  of  a  transparent  and  flexible 
by  the  hardening  of  the  gelatin  film  with  chrome  film  pellicle  for  supporting  the  sensitized  photo- 
alum  and  the  detaching  of  it  from  the  support  graphic  surface  was  made  by  Hannibal  Goodwin, 
upon  which  it  was  first  prepared;  thus  yielding,  and  his  application  for  patent  was  filed  May  2, 
when  completed,  a  thin  sheet  or  skin  of  gelatin  1887,  but  the  patent  was  not  issued  until  Septem- 
that  is  both  tough  and  flexible,  and  which  may  ber  13,  1808.  The  substance  itself  was  entirely 
be  placed  on  a  plate  of  zinc  or  attached  to  a  cyl-  new,  and  the  manufactured  article  consisted  of  a 
index  when  used  for  printing.  film  support  of  a  dried  and  hardened  celluloidal 
Excellent  results  in  color  have  been  obtained  solution  of  nitrocellulose.      The  film  must  be 
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non-greasy,  insoluble  in  developing  fluids,  insen-  the  reader  in  search  of  information.  The  works 
sible  to  heat  and  moisture,  hard,  smooth,  brilliant  of  Abney,  Robinson,  Vogel,  Eder,  and  Burton  are 
of  surface,  exceedingly  thin  and  light,  and  abso-  all  authoritative  and  valuable.  The  following 
lutely  transparent.  It  was  mo  easy  matter  to  works  will  doubtless  be  of  service  to  the  reader, 
obtain  all  these  properties  in  the  new  support,  although  it  must  be  understood  that  such  a  list 
and  it  is  only  after  many  years  that  the  film  has  is  by  no  means  comprehensive: 
succeeded  in  supplanting,  to  any  great  extent,  Harrison,  History  of  Photography  (New  York, 
glass  as  a  supporting  substance.  It  was  a  very  1887) ;  Abney,  Instruction  in  Photography  (Lon- 
important  invention  and  has  made  possible  the  don,  10th  ed.,  1900)  ;  id.,  Photography  with  Emul- 
widespread  modern  employment  of  photography  sions  (New  York,  1886)  ;  id.  (with  H.  P.  Robin- 
by  amateurs.  The  roll  holder,  by  means  of  which  son),  The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver  Printing 
a  long  strip  of  film  can  be  carried  in  a  compara-  (London,  1888)  ;  Vogel,  Chemistry  of  Light  and 
tively  small  space,  was  first  suggested  by  W.  J.  Photography  (London,  1882) ;  Dallmeyer,  Tcle- 
Stillman,  and  has  led  to  the  modern  hand  camera  photography  (London,  1899)  ;  Burton,  Photo- 
for  films,  and  later  to  the  so-called  system  of  graphic  Optics  (New  York,  1891)  ;  id.,  Modern 
'daylight  photography,'  which  still  further  in-  Photography  (London,  1892)  ;  Lummer,  Con- 
creased  and  simplified  the  use  of  photography  by  tributions  to  Photographic  Optics,  translated  and 
amateurs.  augmented  by  S.  P.  Thompson  (London,  1900)  ; 

Applications  of  Photoghaphy.  In  addition  to  Duchochois,  Photographic  Reproduction  Processes 
the  production  of  pictures  of  persons  and  scenery,  (New  York,  1891)  ;  Wilkinson,  Photo-Engraving 
photography  finds  extensive  application  in  repro-  in  Line  and  Half -Tone  (London,  1886)  ;  id., 
during  paintings  and  thus  popularizing  famous  Photogravure  (London,  1890)  ;  Bolgas,  Talant, 
works  of  art.  Photography  is  further  employed  and  Senior,  A  Handbook  of  Photography  in  Colors 
in  many  branches  of  science.  The  micro-photo-  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Woodbury,  The  Encyclo- 
graphs  of  minute  forms  of  life  have  added  much  pcedia  of  Photography  (London,  1892)  ;  Wilson, 
to  our  knowledge  of  such  organisms,  and  the  Cyclopaedic  Photography  (New  York,  1894). 
photographs  of  the  heavens  are  furnishing  in-  Among  the  more  prominent  .  English  and 
numerable  data  that  will  doubtless  lead  to  American  annuals  may  be  mentioned:  The 
astronomical  generalizations  of  the  greatest  im-  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  the  Photo- 
portance.  (See  Astbo-Photogbaphy.  )  The  ap-  graphic  Times-Bulletin  Almanac  (New  York), 
plication  of  photography  in  legal  matters  for  the  an(j  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  Almanac 
purpose  of  showing  forged  signatures  and  estab-  (London).  The  principal  current  periodicals 
lishing  facts  that  were  disputed  has  been  of  the  are  the  Photographic  Times-Bulletin  (New- 
utmost  value.  Photographs  taken  from  balloons  York),  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine  (New 
during  the  Boer  War  furnished  information  that  york),  The  Photo- Miniature  (New  York),  Carn^ 
proved  of  great  value.  The  biographic  pictures  in  €ra  Work  (New  York),  Camera  Notes  (New 
which  the  effect  of  motion  is  reproduced  in  conse-  York),  The  Photo-Beacon  (Chicago),  Camera 
quence  of  the  successive  exposure,  occupying  but  Craft  (San  Francisco),  The  Professional  and 
a  250th  part  of  a  second,  has  brought  about  a  re-  Amateur  Photographer  (Buffalo),  The  Photo- 
vision  of  the  opinion  in  regard  to  many  forms  of  Era  (Boston),  The  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
motion,  the  details  of  which  can  now  be  studied.  raphy  (London),  The  Amateur  Photographer 
And  the  employment  of  photography  is  constant-  (London),  Photography  (London),  The  Photo- 
ly  growing.  graphic  Art  Journal  (London). 

Photography  in  Law.    The  courts  have  gen-        «w^,m^T  ,.,■«,,*„,«  * 

erally  recognized  that  an  accurate  likeness  of  an  PH0  TOLITHOCKBAPHY.      See  Lithogra- 

object  or  place  can  be  reproduced  by  means  of  phy. 

the  art  of  photography,  and  photographs  are  now  PHOTOMETRY    (from  Gk.  <pfa,  phds,  light, 

often  an  efficient  means  of  demonstrating  a  fact  .j.   -fierpta,    -metria,  measurement,  from    fUrpor, 

in  the  trial  of  a  cause.     They  are  admitted  in  metron,  measure).    The  science  of  comparing  the 

both  civil  and  criminal  cases  as  an  aid  to  the  intensities  of  sources  of  light.    It  is  impossible  at 

jurors  in  their  efforts  to  understand  descriptions  the  present  time  to  measure  the  intensity  of  a  source 

of  places  and  objects  which  might  not  otherwise  0f  light  in  terms  of  any  absolute  standard,  i.e. 

be  presented  in  an  intelligible  manner.  in  terms  of  watts;  and  therefore  it  is  customary 

By  the  general  weight  of  authority  a  photog-  to  compare  the  intensity  with  that  of  a  stand- 

rapher  has  no  right  to  print  copies  from  a  nega-  ard  source  of  light,  and  for  this  purpose  various 

tive  likeness  of  a  person,  for  his  own  use  or  dis-  standards  of  white  light  have  been  proposed  and 

tribution    in    any    way,    without    the    person's  used,  but  none  have  been  completely  satisfactory, 

consent.      The  person  whose  likeness  is  thus  taken  These  will  be  found  discussed  below.    The  'inten- 

may  restrain  the  sale  of  his  photographs,  and  re-  sity*  of  any  source  of  light  is  defined  to  be  the 

cover  such  damages  as  he  may  have  sustained  by  amount  of  light  emitted  through  a  cone  whose 

reason  of  the  sale  of  the  copies.    This  is  generally  solid  angle  is  unity.     The  'flux  of  light'  is  the 

placed  on  the  ground  of  implied  contract,  and  amount  of  light  emitted  through  any  sized  solid 

sometimes  of  breach  of  confidence.    The  photog-  angle.    The  'illumination*  of  any  illuminated  sur- 

rapher  owns  the  negative,  but  the  person  whose  face  is  the  flux  of  light  falling  upon  it  divided 

likeness  is  on  it  has  the  right  to  say  whether  by   its   area.     The   *brightness'   of   a   source   of 

it  shall  be  used  or  not.  light,  if  it  is  a  surface,  is  the  intensity  divided 

Bibliography.    The  literature  of  photography  by  the  area  of  the  surface.     See  an  article  by 

is  so  extensive  that  mention  can  be  made  of  but  Crew,    Astrophysical    Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  298, 

few  of  the  many  works  dealing  with  the  subject  1898. 

in  its  different  aspects.     In  fact,  many  of  the  If  a  surface  is  illuminated  by  a  small  source 

authorities  have  prepared  a  number    of    works  of  light,  its  illumination  varies  directly  as  the 

each  of  which  discusses  a  single  process  or  phase  intensity  of  the  source  and  inversely  as  the  square 

of  the  subject,  and  these  should  be  consulted  by  of  its  distance  from  the  surface.     (See  Light.) 
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The  intensities  of  two  sources  may  be  compared, 
therefore,  by  allowing  two  portions  of  tbe  same 
surface  to  be  illuminated  by  them.  If  the  illumi- 
nation over  these  two  portions  is  the  same  ap- 
parently to  the  eye,  the  intensities  of  the  two 
sources  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  squares  of 
their  distances  from  the  surface.  There  have 
been  several  devices  invented  to  secure  the  illumi- 
nation of  two  portions  of  the  same  surface  by 
the  two  sources.  These  instruments  are  known  as 
photometers  and  are  described  below.  The  prob- 
lem of  comparing  two  colored  sources  of  light,  or 
of  comparing  the  intensities  of  the  colors  pro- 
duced by  two  sources  of  white  light  when  dis- 
persed by  a  prism,  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
just  discussed,  but  requires  a  photometer  adapted 
for  this  purpose.    See  Spectbophotomethy. 

Pbotomktkbs.  Moat  photometers  are  based 
upon  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares  and 
enable  ns  to  compare  the  relative  intensities  of 
two  lights  by  finding  at  what  distance  they  fur- 
nish equal  illumination.  There  are  also  other 
photometers,  but  those  depending  on  the  equality 

•  A 
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the  intensity  of  the  two  illuminants.  A  second 
screen  with  an  aperture  cut  in  it  may  be  placed 
parallel  to  the  first  with  the  lights  in  front  of  it 


little  distance  apart,  so  that  each  il- 
luminates the  screen  by  means  of  rays  sent 
through  the  aperture.  The  two  separate  spots  of 
light  on  the  screen  can  be  made  equal  by  adjust- 
ing the  lights  and  their  comparative  intensity 
computed  as  before.  The  photometer  in  most  gen- 
eral use  is  that  of  Bunsen,  where  the  two  lights 
to  be  compared,  A  and  B,  are  placed  at  the 


of  illumination  are  by  far  the  most  extensively 
employed.  The  earliest  photometer  whs  devised 
by  Bougner  and  consisted  of  a  vertical  screen  at 
right  angles  to  a  partition.  On  either  side  of 
the  partition  was  placed  a  light  so  that  it  would 
illuminate  one  side  of  the  screen.  These  lights 
were  then  adjusted  until  the  two  halves  of  the 
screen  appeared  of  equal  brightness.  The  dis- 
tances of  the  lamps  or  lights  from  the  screen  were 
measured,  and  a  proportion  formed  according  to 
the  law  of  the  inverse  squares.  The  screen,  which 
was  at  first  opaque,  in  later  instruments  was  sup- 
planted by  one  of  ground  glass,  oiled  paper,  or 
other  translucent  material.  An  instrument  based 
on  the  same  principle  which  is  in  some  respects 
modified  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram 
(Pig.  2).    Here  A  and  B  are  the  two  illuminants, 


/ 


simple  and  effective  photometer  was  devised  by 
Lambert  in  1760,  but  as  it  was  used  extensively 
by  Romford  some  years  later,  it  is  known  by  his 
name.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  screen  with  a 
white  surface,  in  front  of  which  stands  a  cy- 
lindrical stick.  The  lights  to  be  compared  are 
placed  in  front  of  this  stick,  so  that  each  will 
cut  a  shadow  on  the  screen.  These  shadows  rep- 
resent the  amount  of  light  furnished  by  but  one 
of  the  sources,  consequently  by  varying  the  dis- 
tances of  the  lights  from  tbe  screen  a  position 
can  be  obtained  where  tbey  furnish  shadows  of 
equal  intensity.  Measuring  the  distance  of  the 
lights  from  the  screen,  squaring  these  numbers, 
aod  forming  a  proportion,  we  can  again  compare 


opposite  ends  of  the  apparatus  and  a  screen,  C, 
whose  face  is  perpendicular  to  the  incident  rays 
can  be  moved  to  and  fro  between  them.  This 
screen  is  made  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper  with  a 
central  spot,  d,  produced  by  oil  or  grease,  which 
appears  bright  on  a  dark  ground  by  transmitted 
light,  and  dark  on  a  light  ground  by  reflected 
light.  When  the  transmitted  and  reflected  lights 
are  equal  in  intensity  the  spot  should  disappear 
and  the  surface  of  the  paper  appear  uniform,  but 
in  actual  practice  this  condition  is  not  realized. 
The  sheet  of  paper  is  usually  mounted  in  a  box  or 
carriage  with  mirrors  or  prisms  enabling  the 
observer  to  see  simultaneously  both  sides  of  the 
paper,  and  is  moved  along  a  Bcale  between  the 
two  lights,  which  is  either  graduated  in  units 
of  length  or  indicates  candle  power  direct.  The 
reading  is  taken  when  the  spot  disappears  as 
nearly  as  possible,  and  tbe  candle  power  or  rela- 
tive intensity  is  determined  as  in  the  other 
cases.  The  arrangement  of  the  lights,  of  course, 
varies  in  different  forms  of  the  instrument,  as 
does  also  the  construction  of  the  box  carrying 
the  screen,  but  in  general  the  results  do  not 
possess  a  greater  accuracy  than  4  or  6  per  cent. 
The  Rnmford  photometer  cannot  be  depended 
upon  closer  than  8  or  10  per  cent.,  but  in  all 
classes  of  photometric  work  much  depends  upon 
the  observer. 

The  most  modern  and  accurate  photometer  is 
that  of  Lummer  and  Brodhun,  in  which  the  cen 
tral  spot  disappears  entirely  when  the  lights  are 
of  equal  intensity.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  two  right-angled  prisms,  one,  E,  with  its 
bypothenUBal  face  plane,  the  other,  F,  with  this 
face  ground  spherical  except  in  the  centre,  where 
a  circular  spot  is  perfectly  plane.  The  two  prisms 
are  then  placed  with  their  hypothenusal  sides 
adjacent,  but  separated   except  at  the  centre. 
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where   the   plane  ground   surface   of  the   second 

firisra  is  in  contact  with  that  of  the  other.  The 
ights  are  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  appa- 
ratus, as  in  the  case  of  the  Bunsen  photometer. 


and  the  rays  fall  on  a  central  opaaue  screen,  C, 
from  which  they  are  reflected  to  mirrors,  D  and 
D',  and  then  to  the  faces  of  the  prism.  The  rays 
from  6  entering  the  prism  F,  which  has  a  spher- 
ical surface,  undergo  total  reflection,  except  at 
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other.  If  the  illuminant  to  the  left  of  the  ob- 
server, for  example,  is  of  greater  intensity,  then 
we  have  a  bright  spot  on  a  dark  ground,  and 
reversing  the  conditions  the  dark  spot  sur- 
rounded by  light.  When  the  lights  are  of  equal 
intensity  the  apot  entirely  disappears  and  the 
field  U  uniform.  The  Lummer-Brodhun  screen 
is  usually  mounted  on  a  carriage  which  can  be 
moved  along  a  scale  and  which  is  easily  reversed 
as  a  check  on  the  observations.  It  also  has  a 
telescope,  H,  to  observe  the  surface  of  the  prism, 
which  is  a  distinct  advantage,  as  it  permits  the 
use  of  one  eye  and  enables  the  observer  to  decide 
more  accurately  when  the  spot  disappears. 

The  main  difficulty  in  photometry  is  the  com- 
parison of  lights  of  different  colors,  as  then  the 
determination  of  equally  illuminated  surfaces  is 
an  extremely  difficult  matter.  For  this  purpose 
Rood,  employing  a  principle  first  made  uBe  of  by 
Whitman,  has  devised  a  'flicker  photometer'  in 
which  the  light  from  two  different  sources  is  pre. 


Fm. 

the  central  portion  {d),  where  the  glasses  are 
in  contact.  Therefore,  only  the  rays  passing 
through  this  central  portion  enter  the  second 
prism,  E,  and  produce  a  spot  of  light  of  elliptical 
shape  on  its  opposite  surface.  The  rays  from 
the  other  source  of  light,  A,  are  reflected  into 


the  prism  E,  and  by  total  reflection  at  the 
hypothenuse  are  brought  to  the  third  face  of  the 

Erism,  except  those  falling  on  the  surface  of  con- 
act,  which  enter  the  prism  F.  Consequently  we 
have  the  surface  of  the  prism  E  nearest  the  ob- 
server illuminated  in  part  by  the  rays  from  one 
source  of   light  and  in   part  by   rays   from   the 


sented  alternately  to  the  eye  in  rapid  s 
When  the  flicker  disappears,  it  is  shown  that  the 
light  coming  from  one  source  is  equal  in  intensity 
to  that  from  the  other. 

Standards  of  Lioht.  The  question  of  stand- 
ards of  light  possesses  an  intimate  and  impor- 
tant connection  with  photometry,  and  is  a  sub- 
ject which  is  still  attracting  much  attention  from 
physicists.  Until  the  International  Congress  on 
Electrical  Units  in  1883  adopted  as  the  absolute 
standard  the  amount  of  light  emitted  by  a  square 
centimeter  of  melted  platinum  at  the  point  of 
solidification,  there  was  no  really  scientific  unit 
in  general  use.  Numerous  forms  of  candles  and 
lamps  were  employed,  but  little  reliability  could 
be  placed  on  the  results  obtained  in  such  tests 
and  they  did  not  form  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
subsequent  or  independent  determinations.  In 
France  the  standard  used  in  photometric  tests 
was  the  Garcel  lamp,  which  burned  purified  rape 
seed  oil.  The  lamp  was  constructed  according 
to  certain  fixed  specifications,  but  it  did  not  ap- 
peal to  scientific  men  universally  as  an  accurate 
standard.  Candles  have  been  used  for  a  number 
of  years  as  standards  in  spite  of  their  many 
shortcomings;  and  we  are  now  accustomed  to 
have  our  electric  and  other  lights  rated  in  candle 
power.    The  candle  in  use  in  the  United  States 
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and  England  for  photometric  testa  ia  the  stand-  mirror,  which  after  reflection  is  again  rendered 
ard  spermacetti  candle,  which  burns  120  grains  parallel  by  means  of  another  lens.  The  beam  is 
of  material  per  hour  and  six  of  which  weigh  one  received  at  a  distant  station  upon  a  parabolic  re- 
pound.  When  this  is  prepared  according  to  cer-  hector,  in  the  focus  of  which  is  placed  a  sensitive 
tain  specifications  as  to  size  and  form  of  wick,  selenium  cell,  connected  in  a  local  circuit  with  a 
and  burns  with  a  flame  45  millimeters  in  height,  battery  and  a  telephone.  The  loudest  effects  were 
the  light  emitted  is  considered  unity.  The  stea-  produced  by  rapidly  interrupting  the  beam  of 
rin  star  candle  was  used  in  France  and  a  some-  light  by  a  perforated  rotating  disk,  revolving  over 
vhat  similar  candle  in  Germany,  while  a  paraf-  the  face  of  another  perforated  disk,  with  holes 
fin  candle  known  as  the  Vereinskerze  on  account  corresponding.  These  experiments  led  to  others 
of  its  being  adopted  by  the  Union  of  German  with  substances  other  than  selenium,  and  with- 
Uas  Men  was  used  in  Germany  and  Austro-Hun-  out  the  use  of  telephone  or  battery.  A  thin  sheet 
gary.  The  standard  now  commonly  used  in  Ger-  0f  hard  rubber  was  held  close  to  the  ear  while 
many  is  the  acetate  of  amyl  lamp  of  Heffner,  a  beam  of  intermittent  light  was  thrown  upon  it 
which  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  equivalent  to  by  a  lens,  the  result  being  the  production  of  a 
the  English  candle.  In  practical  photometry  musical  note,  and  this  effect  was  intensified  by 
secondary  standards  consisting  of  incandescent  arranging  the  hard  rubber  as  a  diaphragm  and 
lamps  which  have  been  standardized  by  compari-  listening  through  a  hearing-tube.  The  conclusion 
son  with  some  fundamental  standard  are  used,  and  was  reached  that  sounds  could  be  produced  by  the 
ordinary  lamps  are  tested  by  reference  to  them,  action  of  a  variable  light  from  substances  of  all 

Consult:  Palaz,  Industrial  Photometry,  trans-  kinds  when  in  form  of  thin  diaphragms.     Subse- 

lated  by  Patterson    (New  York,   1894);    Stine,  quently  Professor  Bell  concluded  that  sonorous- 

Photometrical  Measurements  (ib.,  1900)  ;  Record  ne8S  under  the  influence  of  intermittent  light  was 

of  the  International  Congress  of  Physicists,  1900  a  property  of  all  matter.     Various  experiments 

(Paris,  1901).  with  different  fibrous  and  porous  materials,  such 

PHOTOPHONE  (from  Gk.  4>Qn,  phos,  light  as  cotton-wool,  worsted,  silks,  sponge*  lampblack, 
+  <*»rtj,  phone,  voice),  Radiphone,  or  Spectbo-  etc.,  indicated  that  lampblack  may  be  substi- 
phone.  Instruments  in  which  radiant  energy  in  tuted  for  selenium  in  an  electrical  receiver.  In 
the  form  of  light  acts  to  produce  sound  were  de-  France,  M.  Mercardier  passed  an  intermittent 
vised  by  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  (q.v.)  in  beam  from  an  electric  lamp  through  a  prism  and 
conjunction  with  Sumner  Tainter.  The  invention  found  a  difference  in  the  audible  effects  in  differ- 
of  the  photophone  arose  from  the  employment  of  ent  parts  of  the  spectrum.  These  experiments 
Willonghy  Smith  of  selenium  (q.v.)  as  a  resist-  were  repeated  by  Professor  Bell,  who  ascertained 
ance  medium  in  testing  submarine  cables.  It  that  sounds  were  obtained  in  every  part  of  the 
was  found  that  the  electrical  resistance  of  sele-  visible  spectrum  excepting  the  extreme  half  of 
ilium  varied  considerably,  and  the  discovery  was  the  violet,  as  well  as  in  the  ultra-red.  A  continu- 
made  that  this  was  due  to  the  action  of  light,  ous  increase  in  the  loudness  of  the  sound  was  ob- 
which  lessened  the  resistance.  Werner  Siemens  served  upon  moving  the  receiver  gradually  from 
(in  1875)  produced  some  extremely  sensitive  va-  the  violet  into  the  ultra-red,  corresponding  ex- 
rieties  of  selenium,  and  in  some  of  his  experi-  actly  with  the  proportion  of  heat  in  different 
ments  the  resistance  on  exposure  to  light  was  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  showing  that  these  ef- 
found  to  be  only  one-fifteenth  of  what  it  was  in  fects  are  produced  by  the  heat  which  accompanies 
the  dark.  Professor  Bell  substituted  the  tele-  light.  Beyond  this  point  the  sound  began  to  de- 
phone  for  the  galvonometer  and  used  intermit-  crease,  and  then  stopped  so  suddenly  that  a  very 
tent  flashes  of  light  to  produce  a  succession  of  slight  motion  of  the  receiver  made  all  the  differ- 
changes  in  the  conductivity  of  the  selenium,  cor-  ence  between  almost  maximum  sound  and  corn- 
responding  in  frequency  to  the  musical  vibra-  plete  silence.  Experiments  with  various  sub- 
tions  within  the  limits  of  hearing,  as  it  ap-  stances  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nature  of 
peared  to  him  that  all  the  audible  effects  obtained  the  rays  that  produce  sonorous  effects  in  different 
from  electricity  could  also  be  produced  by  varia-  substances  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  suc- 
tions in  the  light  acting  on  selenium.  He  per-  stances  that  are  exposed  to  the  beam,  and  that 
wived  the  effect  could  be  produced  at  the  extreme  the  sounds  are  in  every  case  due  to  those  rays  of 
distance  at  which  selenium  would  respond  to  the  the  spectrum  that  are  absorbed  by  the  body, 
action  of  a  luminous  body,  and  that  this  distance  These  considerations  led  Professor  Bell  to  con- 
could  be  indefinitely  increased  by  the  use  of  a  struct  a  new  instrument  for  use  in  spectrum 
parallel  beam  of  light,  so  that  it  would  be  pos-  analysis,  which  he  termed  a  'spectrophone.'  The 
sible  to  telephone  from  one  place  to  another  with-  eyepiece  of  a  spectroscope  was  removed  and  sensi- 
out  a  conducting  wire,  were  apparatus  devised  by  tive  substances  were  placed  in  the  focal  point  of 
which  variations  could  be  produced  in  a  parallel  the  instrument  behind  an  opaque  diaphragm 
beam  of  light,  corresponding  to  the  variations  in  containing,  a  slit.  These  substances  are  put  in 
the  air  produced  by  the  voice.  After  a  number  of  communication  with  the  ear  by  means  of  a  hear- 
experiments  in  which  the  resistance  of  the  selc-  ing-tube,  and  if  we  smoke  the  interior  of  our 
nram  cells  was  greatly  reduced  and  other  diffi-  spectrophonic  receiver  and  fill  the  cavity  with 
rulties  overcome,  a  form  of  photophone  was  de-  peroxide  of  nitrogen  gas,  we  have  then  a  combi- 
vised  in  which  light  reflected  from  a  plain  mir-  nation  that  gives  us  good  sounds  in  all  parts  of 
ror  of  flexible  material,  such  as  silvered  mica  or  the  spectrum,  visible  and  invisible,  except  the 
a  microscope  cover  glass,  against  the  back  of  ultra-violet.  Now  pass  a  rapidly  interrupted 
which  the  speaker's  voice  is  directed,  was  caused  beam  of  light  through  some  substance  whose  ab- 
to  vibrate  with  a  frequency  corresponding  to  that  sorption  spectrum  is  to  be  investigated,  and 
of  the  diaphragm  itself.  For  reproducing  sound  bands  of  sound  and  silence  are  observed  upon 
at  a  distance  sunlight  or  any  other  powerful  exploring  the  spectrum,  the  silent  positions  cor- 
light  may  be  used,  and  a  large  beam  is  concen-  responding  to  the  absorption  bands.  The  ear 
trated  by  means  of  a  lens  upon  the  diaphragm  cannot  compete  with  the  eye  in  the  examination 
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of  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum;  but  in  the 
invisible  part  beyond  the  red  the  method  is  ap- 
plicable. In  working  in  this  region  of  the  spec- 
trum, lampblack  alone  may  be  used  in  the  spec- 
trophonic  receiver.  Professor  Bell  stated  that 
the  spectrophone  was  only  an  adjunct  to  the  spec- 
troscope, but  he  considered  that  it  would  have  a 
wide  and  independent  field  of  usefulness  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  absorption  spectra  in  the  ultra-red. 

PHOTO-SCTJLPTTXBE.  An  ingenious  use  of 
photography  to  assist  a  sculptor  in  modeling  por- 
trait statues,  or  fac-similes  and  reduced  repro- 
ductions of  other  statues,  invented  by  M.  Willeme 
in  1867.  The  subject  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
circular  chamber,  and  is  simultaneously  photo- 
graphed by  no  less  than  24  cameras,  arranged  at 
equal  distances  round  the  chamber.  The  24  pho- 
tographs are  subsequently  made  available  in  the 
sculptor's  studio,  where  the  clay  model  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  frame  capable  of  being  turned  round. 
A  magic  lantern  throws  the  outline  of  photograph 
No.  1  on  a  screen  in  front  of  the  artist,  who  by 
means  of  a  pantograph  brings  this  outline  to  bear 
on  the  clay  in  its  first  position.  The  model  is 
then  turned  round  one  twenty-fourth  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  the  outline  of  photograph  No.  2  is 
taken  advantage  of.  Thus  the  modeler  works  his 
way  in  24  changes  round  the  model,  and  the  like- 
ness or  fac-simile  or  reduced  figure  of  the  orig- 
inal is  or  should  be  complete.  The  method  has 
been  also  applied  to  the  taking  of  medallions  and 
the  like. 

PHOTOS YNT AX  (from  Gk.  4>Qn,  ph6s,  light 
-f-  <rtJrTa£ii,  syntaxis,  arrangement.  The  first 
special  term  proposed  (1893)  to  designate  the 
process  of  the  manufacture  of  carbohydrate  food 
by  green  leaves  under  the  influence  of  light.  See 
Photosynthesis. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
<t>un,  ph6s>,  light  +  rfrfero,  synthesis,  combina- 
tion). The  process  by  which  the  green  parts  of 
plants  construct  carbohydrates  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light.  Carbohydrates  are  substances  like 
sugars,  starch,  etc.,  which  serve  as  the  most  im- 
portant foods,  both  for  plants  and  animals.  The 
materials  out  of  whicn  the  plant  builds  these 
foods  are  carbon  dioxid  and  water.  The  idea  cur- 
rent in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  per- 
sisting even  yet,  that  plants  obtain  their  carbon 
compounds  chiefly  from  the  soil  is  erroneous. 
Few  of  the  materials  absorbed  from  the  soil  are 
fairly  to  be  considered  as  foods.  Carbon  dioxid 
is  present  in  normal  air  in  minute  quantities, 
usually  less  than  three  parts  in  10,000.  Yet  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  aerial  parts  of  plants,  particu- 
larly the  leaves,  in  sufficient  quantities,  because 
it  finds  its  way  by  diffusion  at  high  speed  through 
the  minute  openings  in  the  epidermis  (stomata, 
q.v.)  into  the  intercellular  spaces  which  are 
bounded  by  moist  cell  walls.     (See  Aeration.) 

In  the  water  of  these  it  readily  dissolves  and  dif- 
fuses to  the  interior  of  the  cells,  where  under 
proper  illumination  it  is  being  used  as  rapidly  as 
it  can  be  absorbed.  (See  Adsorption.)  It  is 
not  possible  for  the  carbon  dioxid  to  be  dissolved 
in  any  considerable  quantity  by  the  superficial 
cells  themselves,  since  the  walls  of  these  are 
more  or  less  completely  waterproofed  to  prevent 
evaporation.  This  effectually  prevents  solution 
and  consequent  diffusion  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 
The  water  necessary  for  food-making  is  obtained 
by .  absorption    (q.v.)    through  the  roots.      The 


amount  requisite  for  this  purpose,  however,  is 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  quanti- 
ties needed  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation. 
(See  Transpiration.)     Carbon  dioxide  does  not 

merely  dissolve  in  the  water,  but  enters  into 
loose  chemical  union  with  it,  producing  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  highly  unstable,  as  compared  with 
the  very  stable  carbon  dioxide.  Therefore  it  may 
be  readily  decomposed  and  its  components  rear- 
ranged to  form  a  new  substance.  This  is  done  by 
the  living  protoplasm. 

The  necessary  energy  is  only  obtainable  when 
the  plant  is  supplied  with  light  of  sufficient  in- 
tensity. To  obtain  the  requisite  energy  plants 
have  developed  in  the  cells  lying  near  the  sur- 
face minute  protoplasmic  bodies  called  chloro- 
plasts,  holding  various  green  and  yellowish  pig- 
ments called  collectively  chlorophyll  (q.v.). 
These  pigments  absorb  only  certain  wave  lengths 
of  light,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  abaorp- 
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Fig.  L    thk  absorption  bpectktjm  or  chix>*ophtll,. 

The  most  important  absorption  bands  are  the  three  re- 
gions near  the  B,  C,  and  D  lines.  The  absorption  to  the 
right  of  the  F  line  is  faint  and  not  easy  to  resolve  into 
three  bands.    It  seems  to  be  due  mainly  to  carotin. 

tion  spectrum  (Fig.  1).  They  derive  their  sole 
significance  from  their  association  with  the  living 
protoplasm,  or  enzymes  (q.v.)  produced  by  it. 
Like  chemical  action  may  be  produced  by  proto- 
plasm when  energy  is  supplied  to  it  in  other 
ways,  or  when  radiant  energy  of  different  wave 
lengths  than  that  absorbed  by  chlorophyll  is  ob- 
tained. Thus  certain  bacteria  containing  purple 
pigments  absorb  some  of  the  invisible  ultra-red 
rays,  and  these  organisms  are  said  to  produce 
carbohydrates. 

It  is  possible  to  determine  in  some  measure  the 
influence  of  light  waves  of  different  lengths.  It 
appears  that  the  most  efficient  wave  lengths  are 
those  which  appear  as  red,  orange,  and  yellow  to 
our  eyes.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  absorbed 
light  supplies  the  energy  and  that  the  chloro- 
plasts  do  not  act  merely  as  a  screen  to  cut  off  in- 
jurious or  useless  radiations,  a  theory  which  was 
once  maintained  with  some  vigor.  The  intensity 
of  light  adequate  for  photosynthesis  approaches 
that  of  the  brightest  diffuse  daylight.  No  plants 
are  able  in  nature  to  secure  sufficient  carbon 
dioxide  to  utilize  all  the  energy  obtained  from 
direct  sunlight,  though  many  pf  them  are  adapted 
to  such  conditions.  Photosynthesis  is  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  though 
it  is  observable  by  proper  methods  in  twilight,  it 
has  not  yet  been  observed  in  so  weak  illumination 
as  full  moonlight.  Artificial  lights  of  various 
kinds  are  efficient  in  proportion  to  their  intensity. 
Horticultural  experiments  in  the  United  States 
and  England  have  shown  that  electric  light  may 
be  used  for  forcing  certain  plants  in  winter  to  a 
more  vigorous  development  of  foliage  and  vegeta- 
tive organs.    See  Electro-Culture  of  Plants. 

Scarcely  any  two  cells  of  the  plant  receive  the 
same  amount  of  light.  Those,  therefore,  which 
lie  on  the  upper  side  and  are  first  reached  by  the 
light  are  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  photo- 
synthesis.   As  many  as  possible  are  developed  by 
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leaves  in  this  position.  Indeed,  the  palisade  re- 
gion (see  Leaf)  depends  for  its  mode  of  develop- 
ment on  the  action  of  light.  The  internal  cells, 
receiving  only  that  which  has  passed  one  or  more 
external  layers,  work  at  a  slower  rate,  although 
they  are  usually  better  situated  for  receiving  an 
adequate  supply  of  carbon  dioxide.  Window 
plants,  receiving  the  light  only  from  a  very  lim- 
ited portion  of  the  sky,  at  most  30  to  50  per  cent., 
are  usually  more  or  less  starved,  because  the 
energy  received  is  inadequate  in  amount  for  the 
necessary   food-making.      A   comparison    of   the 

total  energy  received  by  the  leaf  and  the  amount 
stored  in  trie  carbohydrates  formed  shows  that  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  the  kinetic  energy  has 
become  potential  in  these  compounds.  Inability 
to  determine  the  exact  quantity  of  carbohydrate 
formed  and  to  separate  the  energy  absorbed  by 
the  chloroolasts  from  that  absorbed  by  the  other 
portions  of  the  plant  make  such  computations  un- 
certain. From  them,  however,  it  appears  that 
1  per  cent,  or  less  of  the  total  energy  received  by 
the  leaf  reappears  in  the  starch  of  starch-pro- 
ducing leaves.  The  products  of  photosynthesis 
are  probably  unlike  in  different  plants.  Starch 
is  often  spoken  of  as  the  chief  product  of  this 
process.  It  is  probably  not  only  a  secondary 
product  of  photosynthesis,  but  it  is  certain  that 
many  plants  do  not  form  it  at  all.  Most  of  the 
larger  seaweeds,  for  example,  make  other  carbo- 
hydrates and  much  of  the  carbohydrate  food  in 
the  ordinary  land  plants  is  in  the  form  of  sugars, 
cellulose,  gums,  etc. 

Practically  nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the 
details  of  the  process  of  photosynthesis  or  of  its 
first  product.  Several  theories  have 'been  pro- 
posed ;  the  most  plausible  is  that  of  Buyer,  which 
has  recently  been  receiving  substantial  support, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  yet  clearly  established. 
According  to  this  theory  the  rearrangement  of 
the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  (H,CO,)  results  in 
the  formation  of  formaldehyde  (CH»0)  with  the 
elimination  of  oxygen  (0,).  After  the  produc- 
tion of  formaldehyde  it  is  condensed  (or  'polymer- 
ized') into  one  of  the  simpler  sugars,  such  as 
glucose  (CjHj/),),  which  could  be  formed  by  the 
proper  union  of  six  molecules  of  formaldehyde. 
This  again  could  be  polymerized  to  form  cane 
sugar,  and  cane  sugar  has  been  shown  to  be  one 
of  the  early  products  of  photosynthesis  in  a  num- 
ber of  ordinary  leaves.  Starch,  which  is  a  very 
complex  carbohydrate,  must  result  from  further 
compounding,  and  therefore  can  be  looked  upon 

only  as  a  still  more  remote  product.  Some  of 
the  supports  for  Bayer's  hypothesis  are  as  fol- 
lows: First,  green  leaves  and  even  uninjured 
seedlings  have  been  supplied  directly  with  glu- 
cose, with  the  result  that  they  nourish  them- 
selves therewith  and  store  up  reserve  starch ;  sec- 
ond, it  has  been  possible  to  supply  one  of  the 
products  intermediate  between  formaldehyde  and 
glucose,  namely  glycerose  (CaH«Os),  to  starved 
plants  in  the  absence  of  CO,,  with  the  result  that 
they  nourish  themselves  and  store  up  starch; 
third,  formaldehyde,  though  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions a  violent  poison,  has  been  supplied  at  the 
moment  of  its  formation  to  an  alga  and  the  plant 
nourished  thereby;  fourth,  formaldehyde  has  re- 
cently been  detected  in  the  green  leaves  of  active 
plants;  fifth,  formaldehyde  is  produced  from 
CO,  m  light  in  liquid  containing  leaf -enzymes  and 
chlorophyll,  though  no  living  protoplasm  be  pres- 
ent    Such   experiments,   while   not  conclusive, 


strongly  support  the  idea  that  formaldehyde  is 
the  first  product  of  photosynthesis. 

The  by-product  of  photosynthesis,  oxygen,  is 
nearly  equal  in  volume  to  that  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  absorbed.  On  the  average  it  is  a  little 
less,  but  in  many  experiments  is  at  least  8  per 
cent,  greater.  In  such  cases  the  extra  oxygen 
may  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  other 
substances  in  the  plant,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  all  sources  of  the  evolved  oxygen, 
which  is  always  given  off  in  the  neutral  (O,). 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
amount  of  carbohydrates  made  under  given  condi- 
tions, since  an  indeterminate  amount  is  used  at 
once  in  the  making  of  other  more  complex  pro- 
teid  foods,  and  still  other  indeterminate  quanti- 
ties are  lost  from  any  given  region  by  migration. 
The  net  product  has  been  determined  in  the  sun- 
flower as  1.6  to  1.8  grams  of  starch  per  hour 
per  square  meter;  in  the  gourd,  1.5  to  1.7  grams; 
in  the  bramble,  by  a  different  method,  1.54  grams. 
The  accumulation  of  the  products  of  photosyn- 
thesis never  reaches  such  a  point  in  the  normal 
plant  that  it  interferes  with  the  process.  By 
artificial  means,  however,  this  result  may  be 
brought  about.  Since  the  supply  of  energy  to  a 
well-illuminated  plant  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  utilize  all  the  carbon  dioxide  which 
can  enter  the  cells  under  the  usual  small  partial 
pressure  of  carbon  dioxide,  increasing  the  pres- 
sure of  this  in  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  sup- 
plying a  greater  quantity  to  the  living  cells, 
increases  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  produced. 
This  increase  is  almost  proportional  to  the  rela- 
tive increase  of  CO*  up  to  a  point  at  which  this 
gas  retards  other  functions.  An  increase  of  CO, 
in  the  atmosphere  from  3  parts  in  10,000  to  600 
or  800  parts  proves  beneficial  for  photosynthesis. 
Variations  in  other  conditions,  however,  may  so 
greatly  affect  this  that  inconsistent  results  may 
be  obtained  from  experiments. 

The  rate  of  photosynthesis  is  affected  by  the 
temperature,  increasing  with  a  rising  temperature 
to  an  optimum,  which  is  not  far  from  the  opti- 
mum for  growth.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  plants  flourish,  and  therefore  may 
make  food,  at  very  low  temperatures,  e.g.  the 
algae  in  Arctic  waters,  or  at  very. high  tempera- 
tures, e.g.  algae  in  hot  springs.  In  conifers, 
photosynthesis  has  been  reported  as  occurring  at 
temperatures  even  below  0°  C.  Though  the 
leaves  and  surface  tissues  of  plants  are  especially 
liable  to  lose  water,  and  therefore  to  become  flac- 
cid, no  interference  with  photosynthesis  results. 

PHOTOTAXIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.0wt,  ph6s, 
light  -f-  rdfa,  taxis,  arrangement,  from  rdWetr, 
tas8ein,  to  arrange).  (1)  In  animals,  control. of 
the  direction  of  locomotion  by  light.  Like  the  uni- 
cellular plants,  the  Protozoa  as  well  as  higher 
animals  may  migrate  in  a  direction  determined 
by  that  of  the  rays  of  light.  According  as  the  mi- 
gration is  toward  or  from  the  source  of  light,  we 
can  distinguish  positive  and  negative  phototaxis. 
The  flagellate  Infusoria  (Chilomonas  and  Eu- 
glena)  will  move  toward  the  light,  crowding  to- 
gether on  the  illuminated  side  of  the  vessel. 
Amoeba  has  been  observed  by  Davenport  to  be 
strongly  phototactic,  showing  that  such  respon- 
siveness is  a  generaj  property  of  protoplasm,  the 
result  of  chemical  changes  produced  by  light. 
Ciliate  infusorians  are  not  markedly  phototactic. 
Cells  containing  such  different  kinds  of  pigment 
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as  the  chlorophyll  of  plants  and  the  retinal  pis-  tively  phototactic,  those  which  recede  from   it 

ment  of  the  eyes  of  arthropods  respond  to  the  negatively  so.     The   same  organism   may   show 

action  of  light  in  a  similar  way,  this  response  successively  both  forms  of  response  in  light  of 

being  an  adaptive  one.    A  striking  example  of  different  intensity.    For  instance,  Euglena  viridis 

phototaxis  in  pigmented  cells  (chromatophores)  is  positively  phototactic  in  weak  light,  but  nega- 

is  described  by  Keller.    He  has  discovered  that  tively  so  in  strong. 

the  dark  color  of  the  (illuminated)  skin  is  due  —,,*—,——„*..«_.  ,,  ^.  „  ,.  ,  x 
to  the  rich  branching  at  the  base  of  the  epider-  PHOTOTHEBAPY  (from  Gk.  ^&ttph6a,  light 
mis  of  black  pigment  cells  lying  deep  in  the  +  **»»«*»»  therapeia,  cure,  from  Btparvktw, 
cutis.  In  the  dark„the  pigment  granules  stream  therapeuein,  to  cure,  from  Sepdxu*,  therapon, 
out  of  the  branches  into  the  cell-body,  but  the  attendant).  Treatment  of  disease  by  means  of 
branches  themselves  are  undisturbed.  So  long  as  light  The  method  of  applying  light  for  thera- 
the  black  pigment  has  this  central  position,  the  peutic  purposes,  devised  by  Dr.  Niels  R.  Finsen, 
skin  appears  whitish.  The  light,  on  the  contrary,  ot  Copenhagen,  about  1896,  is  founded  on  the  fol- 
causes  the  pigment,  which  is  probably  carried  lowing  data:  (1)  The  bactericidal  property  of 
passively  in  the  plasma,  to  move  centrifugally.  the  chemical  rays  of  light;  (2)  the  power  of  the 
(See  Pigment.)  Hydra  was  observed  by  Trembley  chemical  rays  of  light  to  produce  an  inflamma- 
to  wander  toward  the  light,  and  this  is  of  advan-  tion  of  the  skin  (sunburn,  erythema  aolare)  ;  (3) 
tage  to  the  animal  because  many  of  the  Ento-  the  power  of  the  chemical  rays  of  light  to  pene- 
mostraca  on  which  it  feeds  are  also  phototactic.  trate  the  skin.  The  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays 
So  also  is  the  starfish.  The  phenomenon  is  of  li8ht  obtained  from  the  sun  or  from  an  electric 
especially  marked  in  bilateral  animals,  such  as  arc-lamp  will,  in  a  few  hours,  kill  plate  cultures 
planarians,  annelids,  crustaceans,  flies  and  manv  of  Bacillus  prodigiosus  at  a  great  distance.  The 
other  insects,  mollusks,  and  vertebrates.  As  so-called  sunburn  is  not  a  burn.  If  sunlight  or 
Davenport  states,  animals  which  live  in  shady  electric  light  be  passed  through  a  layer  of  dis- 
places or  in  the  dark  are  negatively  phototactic,  tilled  water  8°  arranged  as  to  cut  out  the  ultra- 
i.e.  shun  the  light,  while  those  living  in  the  light  red  ravs  (the  dark  rava  of  heat),  the  resulting 
are  positively  phototactic.  The  house-fly  is  well  skin-inflammation  is  as  great  as  if  the  light  were 
known  to  be  phototactic,  but  its  maggot  shuns  uncontrolled.  If  sunlight  be  thrown  upon  the 
the  light.  Butterflies,  says  Davenport,  are  at-  skin  through  a  glass  screen  which  cuts  out  the 
tuned  to  a  high  intensity  of  light,  moths  to  a  low  ™let  and  ultra-violet  rays,  there  is  no  resulting 
intensity,  so  that  bright  sunlight,  which  calls  inflammation.  Again,  if  small  sealed  bottles  con- 
forth  the  one,  causes  the  other  to  retreat  On  the  taming  muriate  of  silver  be  placed  under  the  skin 
other  hand,  a  light  like  that  of  a  candle,  so  weak  of  .gome  MUnal;  keP*  m  the  dark'  and  <>*  «mi« 
as  not  to  stimulate  a  butterfly,  produces  a  animals  exposed  to  the  sun  if  the  tubes  be  re- 
marked response  in  the  moth.    The  males  and  fe-  moved  an  hour  later,  it  will  be  found  that  the 


...  period  they  show  themselves  neutral  (Loeb).  . 

The  larvae  (nauplii)  of  barnacles  as  well  as  other  shown  by  experiment  that  the  chemical  rays  of 

pelagic  animals  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  dur-  »«ht  penetrate  more  easily  in  bloodless  tissues 

ing  the  night,  but  descend  before  the  strong  sun-  than  m  those  filled  with  blood.     In  a  piece  of 

lignt  Temperature  also  affects  phototaxis;  a  low  sensitized  paper  put  against  the  back  of  a  man's 

temperature   causes   several   of  the   normal   re-  ear  upon  J*c  f™nt  *  *hM*  **e  ^lue  and  ™.let 

sponses,  while  under  a  high  temperature  it  is  ac-  FT  ar?  allcwSU°  fa"  f°Fu5  "T1^  no/eactl0n 

celerated;   also  Loeb  has  found  that  a  concen-  takes  place.    If  the  paper  be  replaced  and  the  ear 

trated  medium,  as  when  the  water  is  rendered  be  compressed  tightly  between  two  glass  plates 

more  salt,  acts  as  the  lower  temperature.    It  is  *nd  2^lra«imJ?  th***™  \lSU>  the  Pap?* 

thought  that,  while  in  the  retina  of  the  eye  the  "lI1xbe  ^ackened  after  20  seconds*  exposure    In 

protoplasm   is   specialized   for   perceiving  light,  the  treatment  of  patients,  sunlight  is  used  m  the 

there  is  some  evidence  that  inHhe  eyeless  ani-  *"m,meJi  when  the  sky  is  bright    but  otherwise 

mals   the   whole   surface   of   the   body   contains  the  light  of  electnc  arc-lamps  of  50  to  80  amperes 

such   light-perceiving  substances.     This   is  well  ls  employed.    Concentration  of  the  light  is  neces- 

known  to  be  the  case  with  the  earthworms,  and  sal7  to  render  it  powerful  as  a  bactericide     To 

perhaps  with  the  oyster,  Pholas,  Unio,  etc.    The  av0ld  ^urnin»  th«  8k«»  *he  light  must  be  colored, 

pelecypod  Psammobia,  the  blind  Proteus  of  caves,  £°se7a  ^ 

on  the88°kin!g  Co^BlvenloT^E^eHmmua  !en?'  comP°^d  of  a  Plain  glass  and  a  curved  one, 

Morphology,  part  i.    (New  York!   1897),  which  ,s  f™med  ,n.  a  brass  ring,  with  a  bright  blue, 

contains  a  full  bibliography.    Compare  Tbofism.  weak  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 

,n.    T       .     .      ,,  °    r    ...          r  .      ...      .  between  them.    The  water  absorbs  the  ultra-red 

(2)    In  plants,  the  sensitiveness  to  illumma-  ray8  and,  being  blue,  it  excludes  much  of  the  red 

tion      This  may  be  fundamentally  the  same  as  and  yellow  ravs     The  excluded  heat  rays  have 

hehotropism    (q.v.).     The   effect  of   light  upon  little  bactericidal  power;  whereas  the  blue,  violet, 

the   organism   may   be   to   accelerate   or   retard  and  uitra-violet  rays  are  but  slightly  impaired 

the    movements    of    the    motor    organs    on    the  in  chemical  or  bactericidal  power,     the  lens  is 

illuminated   side,   this   causing  the   body   to   be  g0  hung  that  it  can  be  raised  and  lowered  as  well 

rotated  until  both  sides  are  equally  illuminated  as  turned  on  a  vertical  and  horizontal  axis,  by 

(see  Chemotaxis  and  Chemotbopism),  when  any  which  means  it  can  be  placed  perpendicularly  to 

progress  will  then  necessarily  be  toward  or  away  the  sun's  rays,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  make 

from  the  source  of  light.     Organisms  which  ap-  the  light  strike  the  diseased  area.     For  concen- 

proach  the  source  of  light  are  said  to  be  posi-  t rating  the  electric  arc-light  Finsen  devised  an 
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apparatus  consisting  of  lenses  of  quartz  framed  and  held  other  high  offices,  hut  at  the  fall  of 

in  two  brass  tubes,  telescoping  the  one  within  the  Constantinople  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  ended  his 

other.    Quartz  allows  the  ultra-violet  rays  (even  days  in  an  Italian  monastery,  where  he  wrote  his 

those  of  very  short  wave-length)  to  pass  through  valuable    Chronicle,    embracing    the    period    of 

it  much   more  easily   than  through  glass,  and  Byzantine  history  from   1259  to  1477.     It  was 

these  rays   from   the  electric   light  are   of  less  printed  in  Vienna  in  1796,  and  translated  into 

length  than   those   from   sunlight.     Facing  the  Latin  in  1838. 

lamp  are  placed  two  lenses  having  together  a  PHBASE  (Lat.  phrasia,  from  Glc^ptW  man- 
focal  distance  of  12  centimeters.  At  this  dis-  ner  of  h  from  ^^  phrazeiny  todeclare). 
tance  from  the  lamp  those  lenses  will  concen-  The  nan£  given,  in  music,  to  the  simple  motives 
trate  and  render  parallel  the  divergent  rays  from  containing  in  themselves  no  satisfactory  musical 
the  lamp,  and  direct  them  through  the  brass  id  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  every 
tubes,  at  whose  distal  end  they  strike  two  quartz  melod  containing  a  perfect  musical  idea,  e.g. 
lenses.  These  lenses  concentrate  the  parallel  rays  *  or  o 
and  converge  them  till  they  are  united  about  10 
centimeters  beyond  the  outer  lense.  The  space 
between  these  latter  lenses  is  filled  with  distilled 
water  which  absorbs  the  ultra-red  rays,  but  does  The  phrase  most  usually  consists  of  two  measures ; 
not  impair  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays.  in  compound  time  it  may  be  comprised  in  one 
Surrounding  this  end  of  the  apparatus  is  a  man-  measure,  and  an  extended  phrase  is  one  which 
tie,  through  which  cold  water  flows  to  prevent  contains  three  measures.  In  the  more  simple  and 
boiling  of  the  distilled  water  between  the  lenses,  regular  forms  of  musical  composition,  two 
In  spite  of  all  this  precaution,  the  light  is  still  phrases  unite  to  form  a  section,  ending  in  a 
too  warm,  and  the  skin  must  be  cooled  to  avoid  cadence,  and  a  perfect  musical  idea  is  formed  of 
burning.  This  is  effected  by  an  apparatus  con-  two  such  sections  terminating,  the  first  with  the 
sistmg  of  a  plate  of  quartz  and  a  plain  con-  dominant,  the  second  with  the  tonic  harmony, 
vex  lens  of  quartz,  both  fitted  into  a  conical  See  Form. 

brass  ring,  which  carries  two  small  tubes  and  «„„  A  «Tvr,  _,,  ,  .  . 
four  arm!  To  each  arm  is  fastened  an  elastic  ,P^ASIW^c„Th1S  pr0per,  Ta?*nn8. of,  mM»i- 
band  by  means  of  which  the  apparatus  is  pressed  °al  .Phra8e8-  (See  Phrase.)  A  musical  com- 
against  the  skin.  Cold  water  is  run  into  one  f081*10?  ?8  analogous  to  a  literary  one,  the  sen- 
tube  and  out  of  the  other,  and  thus  the  skin  is  Un?*t  bem«  "Placed  by  Pj,raSfs:.uP°1n.  t.hJlr  cor' 
cooled  so  that  it  can  tolerate  the  strongest  light.  ™°*  interpretation  depends  the  intelligible  pre- 
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*~ ..  penetration  of  the  chemical  rays.    **.  DUi»i>    0 .-..-.  .  .  • 

area  of  the  skin  is  treated  for  an  hour  each  day.  I^H"HM;  but  ,n  n?  T ,mu8t  aP  "»"£  »•  8°.,n; 
The  skin  swells  and  becomes  red,  and  a  bulla  mav  8,8ted  upo.n  "I*0  bTk  *  t^"'^  °f  the  ""T*1 
appear;  but  sloughing  has  not  resulted.  During  Pbra8e-  °n  the  «>ntrary,  ** J"?™"?  accent  w 
the  application  the  nurses  are  obliged  to  wear  oi^n.  P°fP<>ncd  or  anticipated  in  order  to  em- 
dark  glasses  to  protect  their  eyes  from  the  bril-  Pha8lze  tne  Keneral  eff?°*  of . the  Pbrw,e-  For 
liant  light.  Dilatation  of  cutaneous  vessels  by  the  fn*  reason,  especially  in  rapid  passages, 
the  violet  rays  may  continue  for  six  months,  a***?*8  are  °ften  added;  wh,le  ™Wlek  moyf 
Many  diseases  of  supposed  bacterial  origin  have  lnent9  accents  ar*  sometimes  omitted  so  as  to 
been treated  by  this  method,  but  cures  Ue  re-  Pve  *?  "npression  of  unity  to  a  number  of 
raited  only  in  cases  of  lupus  vulgaris,  lupus  ery-  separate  bars.  Two  common  faults  in  phrasing 
ikcmotosJ,,  alopecia  areata,  and  carcinoma.  The  are  breaking  up  a  group  of  notes  which  together 
peatest  success  has  been  reached  in  cases  where  form  a  musical  sentence  and  running  together 
there  was  an  absence  of  scarring,  of  pigmentation,  tw0  dl8t,ne*  sentences.  In  instrumental  work, 
of  great  vascularity,  of  great  depth  below  the  especially,  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  a  break 
surface,  of  involvement  of  eyelid  o? mucous  mem-  aJ  the  end  of  a  bar;  but  in  reality  a  sentence 
branes,  or  of  great  extent  of  lesion.  always  ends  on  the  accented  division  of  a  bar, 

The  number  of  patients  at  Finsen's  Institute  tbe  bar-stroke  havuig  absolutely  no  relation  to 

has  increased  from  seven  in  1897  to  an  unnum-  Phasing      In  vocal  music  the  musical  accents 

bered  clientele,  with  over  a  hundred  on  a  waiting  co™espond  with  those  of  the  text  and  the  phrases 

list.    A  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  physician  has  opened  are;  M  a  *»£»  dependent  upon  the  lines  or  word 

an  institute  for  Finsen's  treatment.    The  Roent-  sentences.    Vocal  phrasing  therefore,  isobvious- 

pen  rays    (q.v.)    penetrate  to  deep   layers  not  ^  "uch  simpler  than  instrumental.    The  signs 

reached  by  sunlight  or  electric  light.     Consult  most  commonly  used  to  indicate  phrasing  are  the 

Morris  ft   Dore,   "Finsen's  Light  Treatment  of  dash;  the  curved  line   denoting  legato;  and  the 

Lupus  and   Rodent  Ulcer,"  in  British  Medical  jlur ;  but  the  interpretation  of  any  composition  is 

Joirnal,  February  9,  1901.  *?  a  8™*  extent  a  matter  of  personal  apprecia- 

J  tion  and  discrimination.     For  some  helpful  sug- 

PHOTOTBOPISM  (from  Gk.  0<3t,  phds,  light  gestions  on  the  subject,  consult:    Ehrenfechter, 

+  Tport,  trope,  a  turning,  from  rp4reiwt   trepein,  Delivery  in  the  Art  of  Pianoforte  Playing  (Lon- 

to  turn).     A  sensitiveness  of  plant  organs  to  don,  1897)  ;   Goodrich,  Theory  of  Interpretation 

light,  by  virtue  of  which  they  bend  to  assume  (Philadelphia,  1899)  ;  Lussy,  Trait4  de  Vexpres- 

definite  positions  with  reference  to  the  direction  sion  musicale  (6th  ed.,  Paris,  1892). 

of  light  incident  upon  them.    See  Heliotropism.  pHMNOL'OGY    (fr0mGk.      ft*,,     phrent 

PHBAKZA,  fran'za,  or  PHBANZES,  fran'-  heart,  mind  +  -\oyla,  logia,  account,  from  X^yeir, 

ais   (Gk.  tparrfa  PhrantzS),  George   (1401-78).  legein,  to  say).     The  theory  that  the  mind  con- 

A  Byzantine  historian,  born  at  Constantinople,  sists  of  a  number  of  independent  faculties,  each 

He  was  secretary  to  the  Emperor,  Manuel  II.,  of  which  has  a  definite  localization  in  a  region 
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of  the  brain  whose  size  is  indicative  of  the  de-  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  as  a  pre- 
gree  of  the  faculty  resident  in  it.  Franz  Joseph  tension  to  a  science,  phrenology  is  related  to  mod- 
Gall  (q.v.),  an  eccentric  Viennese  physician,  an-  ern  neurology  as  astrology  to  astronomy,  or 
nounced  about  1706  the  discovery  of  a  system  alchemy  to  chemistry.  It  did,  indeed,  serve  a  use- 
of  phrenology.  He  asserted  that  he  had  arrived  ful  purpose  in  stimulating  the  investigation  of 
at  his  results  empirically,  having  for  several  cortical  function,  in  instilling  the  principle  of  the 
years  examined  the  heads  of  individuals  who  ex-  dependence  of  consciousness  upon  the  cerebrum, 
hibited  unusual  mental  or  moral  endowments,  and  in  offsetting  the  extreme  views  of  men  like 
By  these  examinations  he  made  out  a  system  of  Magendie  and  Flourens,  who  believed  that  the 
correlations  between  the  topography  of  the  skull  brain  functioned  homogeneously  like  the  lungs  or 
and  the  traits.  He  further  concluded  that  the  the  liver.  But  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge 
size  and  configuration  of  the  brain  was  indicated  phrenology  is  bad  psychology  and  bad  neurology, 
by  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  skull.  His  Modern  psychology  does  not  regard  the  mind  aa 
lectures,  begun  in  1796,  ceased  at  the  order  of  a  bundle  of  faculties.  Its  components  are  de- 
the  Austrian  Government  in  1802,  his  doctrines  termined  rather  by  the  contributions  of  the  vari- 
being  judged  to  be  materialistic  and  inimical  to  ous  sense-organs  to  its  structure  than  by  the 
the  truths  of  morality  and  religion.  In  1804  he  types  of  activity  by  which  the  psychological  self 
associated  with  him  his  favorite  pupil,  Johann  seems  to  acquire  knowledge  or  express  its  atti- 
Gaspar  Spurzheim  (q.v.),  and  the  two  traveled  tude.  Neurologically,  too,  there  are  many  dis- 
through  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland  to  proofs  of  phrenology.  Different  skulls  have  a 
France.  In  Paris,  the  French  Institute  ap-  different  thickness;  the  same  skull  varies  in 
pointed  a  commission  to  investigate  their  asser-  thickness  in  different  regions;  prominences  on 
tions.  This  commission  reported  favorably  upon  the  surface  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  greater 
certain  methods  of  dissection,  etc.,  but  regarded  size  in  the  part  of  the  brain  beneath;  there  is 
their  main  conclusions  as  hypothetical.  In  1800  no  correlation  between  brain  weight  and  intelli- 
the  two  began  publishing  a  large  work,  The  gence;  three-fifths  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  cortex  is  concealed  in  the  sulci;  loss  of  portions 
in  General,  and  of  the  Brain  in  Particular,  with  of  the  brain  by  accident  or  disease  destroys  or  im- 
Observations*  upon  the  Possibility  of  Ascertaining  pairs  the  sensory  or  motor  functions  connected 
Several  Intellectual  and  Moral  Dispositions  of  with  some  sense  department,  or  some  association 
Man  and  Animals  by  the  Configuration  of  Their  system,  not  some  'faculty.'  Finally,  the  whole 
Heads.  Gall  died  in  Paris  in  1828,  and  was  in-  structure  of  phrenology  falls  with  the  modern 
terred  with  the  greatest  marks  of  respect  and  investigations  of  cortical  localization  by  the 
honor.  Spurzheim  came  to  America  in  1832,  but  methods  of  degeneration,  electrical  stimulation, 
died  suddenly  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Boston,  medullation,  and  extirpation.  See  Physiology. 
The  fundamental  tenets  of  phrenology  are  that  Bibliography.  Sewall,  An  Examination  of 
the  brain  is  the  material  substratum  of  mind,  Phrenology  (Washington,  1837)  ;  Phrenological 
that  it  is  a  multiplex  structure,  composed  of  a  Journal,  xxxi.  4  (New  York,  1885) ;  Barker, 
definite  number  (originally  34,  now  42)  of  con-  The  Nervous  System  (New  York,  1899)  ;  Donald-  - 
stituent  organs,  each  of  which  is  the  Beat  of  a  son,  The  Growth  of  the  Brain  (New  York,  1898)  ; 
particular  power  of  the  mind — a  'sentiment/  a  Hollander,  Historisches  iiber  die  Localisation  der 
'propensity,  or  an 'intellectual  faculty.'  Further-  psychischen  Thatigkeiten  im  Qehim  mit  be- 
more,  phrenology  teaches  that  these  42  organs,  sonderer  Berucksichtigung  der  Lehren  Galls  (Ber- 
or  pairs  of  organs,  constitute  a  series  of  cones  lin,  1899). 

with  their  apices  at  the  oblongata   and  their  PHMXTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.   *ptfot).    The  son 

bases  at  the  surface.     Each  prominence  m  the  of  Athamaa  and  Nephele.    With  his  sister  Helle 

skull  indicates  the  size  of  the  organ  just  beneath  he  wag  regcued  b    £.g  mother  when  about  to  ^ 

it,  and  in  that  way  the  development  of  the  corre-  mcrificed  to  Zeu£    and  ^^  ^  Colchis  upon 

lated  mental faculty; ;  for  this  development  varies  a  ram  with  golden  fleece.    On  the  journey  Helle 

directly  with  the  volume  of  its  bram  substrate,  fell  mto  the*water8  called  after  heJ    ^  ^,leB. 

and ^,  conversely,  the  exercise  of  any ^  faculty  pro-  t      The  fleece         ^               ^en   ^   m 

S^of^tal  *tl23  aTthe  lower  Ed  *utes  and  hun*  uPon  the  *™e' ofAres,  was  thf 

£rt£te  WTtt'.  m^  :^Z^X  °bject  °f  tbe  Ar^autic  Expedition, 

philoprogenitiveness,  continuity,  adhesiveness  or  PHBYGIA,  frljl-a   (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Qpvyla). 

friendship,   combativeness,   destructiveness,   con-  A  country  in  Asia  Minor,  the  extent  and  boun- 

structiveness,   acquisitiveness,    secretiveness,    in-  daries  of  which  varied  very  much  at  different  pe- 

habitiveness,    alimentiveness,    vitativeness,    and  riods  of  ancient  history.     Originally,  the  boun- 

conjugal  love.    The  'sentiments/  situated  at  the  daries  toward  the  east  were  the  river  Halys  and 

superior  portion  of  the  cranium,  are  self-esteem,  the  territory  about  Iconium,  which  was  the  last 

love  of  approbation,  cautiousness,  firmness,  be-  Phrygian  city;  toward  the  south,  it  touched  the 

nevolence,   veneration,   hope,    ideality,   conscien-  Taurus    and   the   Pisidian    Mountains;    on    the 

tiousness,  spirituality,  and  sublimity.    The  'intel-  north,  it  reached  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis; 

lectual  faculties,'  in  the  anterior  region,  are  in-  on  the  west,  it  seems  to  have  included  the  Troas 

dividuality,  form,  space  or  size,  weight  or  resist-  and  Mysia,  and  may  have  held  suzerainty  over 

ance,   color,   locality,   order,   duration,   number,  Lydia  and  Caria.     Later  invaders  from  Thrace, 

tune,  language,  comparison,  causality,  wit,  imita-  who  occupied  Bithynia  and  Mysia,  cut  this  re- 

tion,  supernaturality  or  wonder,  human  nature,  gion  into  two  parts:  Little  Phrygia,  a  somewhat 

and  suavity.    In  actual  diagnosis,  the  size  of  the  indefinite  region   south   of  the  Hellespont,   and 

prominence  determined  the  degree  of  the  faculty  Greater  Phrygia,  which  alone  preserved  the  na- 

only  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  ten-  tional  character.    This  was  bounded  on  the  north 

dencies,  for  one  faculty  might  aid  or  inhibit  the  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  on  the  east  by  Pisi- 

function  of  another.  dia  Lycaonia,  on  the  south  by  Cappadocia,  and  on 
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the  west  by  the  maritime  countries  of  Mvsia,  this  conjecture.     As  Herodotus    (vii.,  73)    and 

Lydia,  and  Caria.    The  boundaries  were  further  Strabo  (xlvii.,  ccxev.)  declare  that  the  Phrygians 

modified  by  the  Gallic  invasion  of  the  third  cen-  were  related  to  the  Armenians  and  the  Thracians, 

tury  B.G.     (See  Galatia.)     Pergamene  conquests  it   was   natural    that   the    language   should    be 

added  part  of  Southern  Bithynia,  including  the  supposed  to  be  Armenian.     That  was  done  by 

important  city  of  Dorylseum,  under  the  name  of  Mordtmann    and   Gosche.      A    collection    of    63 

Phrygia  Epictetus.     The  Roman  provincial  ad-  glosses  was  made  by  Lagarde.    He  concluded  that 

ministration    divided    Phrygia,     attaching    the  the  Phrygians  were  derived  from  the  Thracians 

northeastern   part   to   the    Province   of   Galatia  and  that  their  Iranian  character  was  proved  by 

and  the  western  portion  to  the  Province  of  Asia,  such  words  as   at&fiva  and  xtfp/Sarr.    There  seems 

Phrygia  was  in  general  a  high  and  somewhat  to  be  good  reason  for  assuming  that  the  Phrygian 

barren  plateau,   though   its   pastures   supported  language  belonged  to  the  Iranian  family.    While 

immense  flocks  of  sheep,  noted  for  the  fineness  of  most   of   the   monuments   found   belong   to   the 

their  wool,  as  indeed  they  still  are.     The  most  Roman  period,  there  are  some  that  have  plausibly 

fertile  part  was  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius,  but  been  cssigned  by  Ramsay  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 

the  most  beautiful  and  populous  district  was  the  century  B.C.    If  one  doujrtful  letter  is  a  %  rather 

southwestern,  at  the  base  of  the  Taurus,  where  than  a  \p,  as  seems  probable,  the  Phrygians  ap- 

the  Meander  and  other  streams  had  their  rise,  parently  received  their  alphabet,  not  from  the 

and  here  were  the  chief  cities,  Synnada,  Celsna,  Ionians,  but  from  the  old  JDolians.     After  the 

Apanuea,  Coloasse,  Laodicea,  while  farther  to  the  Phrygian  language  had  been  supplanted  by  the 

east  was  Antioch.     The  mountains  and  streams  Greek,  it  still  maintained  itself  in  imprecations, 

vielded  gold ;    Phrygian   marble   was    anciently  believed  to  be  more  efficacious  in  the  speech  of  the 

celebrated,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  ap-  fathers.     The  same  alphabet  has  been  found  at 

pears  to  have  been  extensively  carried  on.  Abu-Simbel  in  Egypt  in  inscriptions  that  must 

The  Phrygians  were  certainly  an  Indo-Euro-  date   from   B.C.   650-590   and   in   an   inscription 

pean  race,  and  seem  to  have  entered  Asia  Minor  found  in  Lemnos  in  1886  in  an  unknown  language 

from  Thrace,  pushing  into  the  interior  from  the  and  of  uncertain  age.     Consult:  Leake,  Journal 

Troad  along  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius,  and  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor  (London,  1824);  Hamil- 

making  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  table-  ton,  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  and  Ar- 

land,  and  probably  extending  their  sway  over  the  menia  (ib.,  1842) ;  Stewart,  Ancient  Monuments 

Asiatic  tribes  on  the  coast.    We  hear  of  a  race  of  of   Lydia   and   Phrygia    (ib.,    1842)  ;    Lagarde, 

powerful  kings  alternately  bearing  the  name  of  Oesammelte  Abhandlungen  (Leipzig,  1866) ;  Cor- 

Uordius  and  Midas,  and  in  the  mountains  near  pus  Inscriptionum  Qracarum,  lii.  3810,  et  seq.; 

the  headwaters  of  the  Sangarius  are  the  great  Schmidt,  Neue  lykische  Studien    (Jena,   1869)  ; 

rock-cut  tombs  or  facades  which  were  associated  Fick,  "Zum  Phrygischen,"  in  Bezzenberger's  Bei- 

vith  these  rulers.    The  invasions  of  the  Cimme-  trtige,  xiv.,  50;  Ramsay,  in  Journal  of  the  Royal 

nans    (c.675   b.c.)    seem   to  have   broken   their  Asiatic  Society,  xv.  (London,  1883)  ;  id.,  in  Jour- 

power,  and  henceforth  they  played  no  part  in  nal  of  Hellenic  Studies  (London,  1882,  1884);  id., 

history,  but  fell  first  under  the  rule  of  the  grow-  in  Zeitschrift  fur  vergleichende  Sprachforschung, 

ing  Lydian  kingdom,  then  under  Persia,  Mace-  xxviii.  (Giitersloh,  1887). 

don,  Pergamum,  and  Rome.    They  seem  to  have 

been  a  peaceful  rustic  people,  devoted  to  agri-  PHSYira    (Lat.,  from  Gk.  tptVv).     One  of 

culture  and  cattle-raising.    Their  religion  was  an  the  mo8*  celebrated  courtesans  of  antiquity.    She 

ecstatic    nature    worship    in    which    the    Great  was  a  daughter  of  Epicles,  and  was  born  at 

Mother  of  the  Gods,  Rhea  or  Cybele,  and  a  male  Thespue,  in  Bceotia.     She  was  of  very  humble 

deity,  Sabazius,  played  a  great  part.    The  orgias-  origin,  and  is  said  originally  to  have  gained  her 

tic  "rites    and   wild   music   seem   to   have   exer-  livelihood  by  gathering  capers,  but  her  beauty 

cised  considerable  influence  upon  the  Greeks  and  afterwards  brought  her  such  wealth  that,  when 

Romans,  and  we  find  their  deities  transplanted  to  Alexander  destroyed  the  walls  of  Thebes,  she  is 

the  Western  world.     Consult:  Ramsay,  Histori-  said  to  have  offered  to  rebuild  them,  if  she  might 

tal  Geography  of  Asia  Minor    (London,   1890),  **  allowed  to  inscribe  on  them  the  words:  "Alex- 

and  especially  his  incomplete  work,  Cities  and  ander  destroyed  them,  but  Phryne,  the  courtesan, 

Bishopries  of  Phrygia  (Oxford,  1895-97).  rebuilt  them."    Being  on  one  occasion  accused  by 

Euthias  of  profanation  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 

PHBTGIAH  CAP.    See  Liberty  Cap.  teries,  she  was  summoned  before  the  court  of  the 

PHRYGIAN  LANGUAGE.    The  native  Ian-  *elia8**  anll  7%  *"??  defe*de<*  by*  £•  «»*«[ 

,.;^  ™V7WJa*         L.i     xJ        t  Hypendes;  but  Hypendes,  seeing  that  the  verdict 

guage  of  the  Phrygians  is  known  partly  through  of  the  court  wag  likel    to  ^  an  unfavorable  onej 

glosses  preserved  by  Hesychius  and  other  lexi-  threw  aaide  her  veil  and  exposed  her  t^,,!  and 

rographers  and  authors,  partly  through  mscrip-  8houlders;   the  judges  thereupon  acquitted  her, 

tkms  found  in  the  territory  once  occupied  by  this  and  9be  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Temple  of 

people.    Tombs  with  inscriptions  were  discovered  Aphrodite.     She  served  as  the  model  for  Praxi- 

m  the  valley  of  Doghanla  by  Colonel  Leake  in  tele8»B  Cnidian  Venus,  and  for  the  Anadyomene 

1820     Four  of  these  inscriptions,  including  that  (q#v)  of  Apelles,  she  having,  on  the  occasion  of 

on  the  sepulchre  of  King  Midas,  were  first  pub-  a  festival  at  Eleusis,  entered  the  sea,  unclad,  in 

li^hed  by  Hamilton  in  1842.    A  number  of  addi-  the    presence    of    the    assembled    throng.      Her 

Vo0]?1  ^"P*10118  wf»  published  by  Ramsay  m  neighbors  dedicated  to  her  at  Delphi  a  gilded 

1883  and  others  copied  by  himself  and  Sterrett  statue  re8ting  on  a  base  of  Pentelic  marble,  the 

appeared  subsequently.     Many  of  these  are   in  whole   the   work   of   Praxiteles.     There   is   pre- 

Oreek,  but  have  Phrygian  additions  at  the  end.  served   in  Athenams  an  epigram   in   her  praise 

That  the  additions  contain  formulas  of  execra-  written  by  Praxiteles  and  inscribed  on  a  statue 

tion  was  first  surmised  by  Schmidt  in  1869.    The  of  Cupid,  which  he  presented  to  her  and  which 

researches  of  Ramsay  and  Fick  have  corroborated  she  dedicated  at  Thespise. 
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PIJBYM'ICHTJS,  frlnl-kas  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
♦pdwjfot).  A  Greek  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  an 
older  contemporary  of  /Eschylus.  He  won  his 
first  victory  in  B.C.  511  and  his  last  in  476,  when 
Themistocies  was  his  choragoa.  Like  .-tfnchylus, 
he  is  said  to  have  died  in  Sicily.  In  all  the  ac- 
counts of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  tragedy, 
Pfarynichus  is  ranked  immediately  after  Thespis, 
and  according  to  some  critics  he  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  real  inventor  of  tragedy.  He 
was  the  first  to  bring  female  characters  on  the 
stage ;  for  the  light  satyr  plays  of  his  predeces- 
sors, he  substituted  plays  on  serious  subjects 
taken  both  from  the  heroic  age  and  from  the 
history  of  his  own  time;  and  he  was  the  first 
to  introduce  an  actor  distinct  from  the  leader  of 
the  chorus,  and  thus  to  open  the  way  for  the 
development  of  the  dialogue.  In  his  works,  how- 
ever, the  lyrical  choruses  still  retained  the  prin- 
cipal place,  and  these  are  said  to  have  been  so 
celebrated  that  they  were  sung  even  in  the  time 
of  Aristophanes.  Of  his  plays,  the  most  import- 
ant were  touvlaatu,  which  dealt  with  the  defeat 
of  the  Persian  invaders  (B.C.  480),  and  is  said 
to  have  been  copied  by  /Eschylus  in  The  Persian*, 
and  MAijrou  dXiairit,  on  the  capture  of  Miletus 
by  the  Persians.  According  to  Herodotus, 
the  Athenians  were  so  moved  by  the  latter  trag- 
edy that  they  fined  the  poet  one  thousand 
drachmas  for  recalling  to  them  the  disasters  of 
their  kinsmen,  and  passed  a  law  forbidding  fur- 
ther performances  of  the  piece.  Only  a  few  frag- 
ments and  the  titles  of  nine  of  his  plays  are  ex- 
tant. Consult:  Nauck,  Tragicorum  Qra&comm 
Fragmmta   (Leipzig,   1866). 

PHTHIOTIS,tht-o'tTs(  Lat.,  from  Gk.  Wubrn). 
In  ancient  geography,  the  southern  part  of  Thes- 
saly,  north  of  yKnis  and  Matis,  and  west  of  the 
Pagastean  Gulf.  The  district  was  famous  in  the 
epic  as  the  home  of  Achilles,  and  from  this  re- 
gion the  .-Kolian  colonization  of  Asia  Minor 
seems  to  have  gone  forth.  The  population,  though 
maintaining  a  Thessalian  element,  was  consid- 
ered to  be  Achnjan.  The  chief  cities  were  Phthio- 
tian  Thebes,  Larisa,  Lamia,  Melitea,  and  Thau- 

PHTHISIS,  thl'sls.    See  TuBtBCULoaiS. 

PHT'COCT'ANIN  (from  Gk.  *fl«*,  pkykos, 
seaweed  +  xvarfo,  kyanos,  blue).  The  peculiar 
pigment,  usually  bluish-green,  of  the  blue-green 
atga\    See  Cyanophyce.*. 

PHYCOEHYTHRIN,  frko-erf-thrtn  (from 
Gk.  <j>Snot,  phykos,  seaweed  +  ipuBp&t,  eryikroa, 
red).  The  red  pigment  of  the  red  algss  contained 
in  the  chromoplasts,  and  giving  the  general  tint 
of  the  plant  body.     See  Rhodophyce.-k. 

PHYCOMYCETES,  fl'ko-mt-se'teK  {Neo-Lat. 
nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  ^Ctoi,  phykos,  seaweed  -\- 
li&aji,  mykts,  fungus).  A  group  of  plants  which 
comprises,  as  the  name  indicates,  those  fungi 
most  resembling  the  nljne.  (See  Fungi.)  The 
Phycomycetes  include  the  black  molds  (Muco- 
rales),  certain  insect  parasites  ( Entomophtho- 
rales),  the  water  molds  (Saprolegniales),  and 
a  group  of  very  important  plant  parasites  in- 
cluded in  the  order  Ppronosporales.  The  simplest 
of  the  Phycomycetes  are  unicellular  aquatic 
forms  (Chytridiales)  that  generally  live  para- 
sitically  in  the  cells  of  a  line.  These  representa- 
tives are  usually  observed  in  a  quiescent  condi- 
tion, in  the  form  of  thick-walled  spores  or  resting 


)  PHYCOMYCETES. 

spore-cases,  but  there  are  motile  periods  in  the 
life  history  when  the  organisms  swim  freely  in 
the   water.      The   Entomophthorales   are   mostly 


■HIT!  uildiw  [Albugo  Caadlds). 
a,  Oogonium;  h,   anthericHuin  :  c,  oospore;  d.  swarm. 
«,  swarm -B|ii>rB»  escaping  Irom    cooldtnm :  h.  the  Mine, 

parasitic  on  insects,  preferring  the  Diptera  and 
Orthoptera,  a  common  representative  (Empuaa) 
being  found  on  the  house  fly.  Late  in  the  sum- 
mer  and   in   the  autumn   dead   house   flies   may 
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facw,  with  a  halo  of  yellowish  powder  on  the 
surface  around  them.  This  powder  is  made  up 
of  spores  that  have  been  thrown  off  from  the 
eada  of  fungal  filaments,  which  after  filling  the 
body  of  the  insect  have  grown  through  the  seg- 
ments to  the  exterior.  The  Urge  common  molds 
(Miicorales)  are  frequently  called  black  molds 
because  of  the  color  of  the  ipore-cases  (spo- 
rangia), and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  green 
and  yellow  mildews.  They  are  saprophytes, 
trowing  upon  organic  matter  in  damp  places,  the 
bread  mold  (Mucor)  being  a  familiar  example. 
The  vegetative  portion  of  the  molds  (mycelium) 
consists  of  conspicuous  threads  (hyphs)  plainly 
viaible   to  the  eye,    which   grow   over   the   sub- 


stratum and  when  possible  penetrate  it  in  all 
directions.  The  commonest  fructification  is  a 
black  swollen  head  (sporangium)  containing 
thousands  of  spores,  and  borne  at  the  end  of  an 
ereet  branch  (sporangiopnore).  The  Perono- 
iporales  are  an  assemblage  of  forms,  mostly  para- 
ritic,  and  contain  some  fungi  responsible  for 
KKh  serious  diseases  as  the  rot  of  potato  and 
the  downy  mildews  of  grapes.  (See  paragraph 
Disease*  under  Grape  and  Potato.)  Another 
troublesome  form,  sometimes  placed  among  the 
frronosporales  and  sometimes  among  the  Sapro- 
'  ~ '  'ea,  is"  Pythium,  the  fungus  responsible  for 


rat  from  other  Phycomycetes,  being  aquatic  and 
living  on  dead  insects,  fish,  and  frogs,  and  some- 
times on  the  living  animals.  They  surround  the 
body  with  a  beautiful  halo  of  delicate  radiating 
filaments.  These  fungi  sometimes  cause  epidemics 
in  Hah  hatcheries,  where  they  attack  the  mouths 
and  gills  of  young  trout  and  salmon.  Consult 
Eagler  and  Prantl,  Die  nat-irlichen  Pfiansen- 
/•■ifira  (Leipzig,  1887 — ). 

FaTfCOFxL&'InT  (from  Olc  4>G*vf,  phykoa, 
seaweed  +  aWi ,  phaio*,  dusky) .  The  brown  pig- 
ment characteristically  present  in  the  cells  of  the 
broiro  algat.     See  Ph«ophyces. 

PTHYLACTEBY  (Lat.  phyUtcterium,  from 
Gk.  +*\trrtoK,r,  phylakt Prion,  safeguard,  amulet, 
From  +*\**r-/ip,  phylaktfr.  sentinel,  guard,,  from 
t*\dmr,  piyiattein,  to  guard).  An  amulet  or 
charm  wom  as  a  protection  against  evil  influences. 
T«.  UT.-I. 


PHxXABCHTJS. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  name  is  given  to  a 
strip  of  fine  parchment  inscribed  with  certain 
passages  from  the  Scripture  (Eiod.  xiii.,  1-10; 
xiii.,  11-16;  Dent.  vi.  4-0;  tL,  18-21),  and  in- 
closed in  a  small  leathern  case.  This  was,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  literal  interpretation  of  Exod. 
xiii.  0-16;  Deut.  vi.  8,  9,  18,  fastened  by  leathern 
straps  to  the  forehead,  just  above  and  between 
the  eyes,  or  to  the  left  arm,  at  the  point  where 
the  arm,  hanging  down,  falls  nearest  the  heart, 
or  sometimes  to  the  door-post. 

PHTIvJB  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Ok.  dw\i[,phyl«, 
tribe).  In  Greek  political  institutions,  the  tribes 
or  clans,  originally  perhaps  embracing  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district,  though  in  many  cases 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  theory  of  common  de- 
scent rather  than  residence.  Among  the  Dorians 
we  regularly  find  the  three  tribes,  Hylleis,  Dyma- 
nes,  and  Pamphyli ;  at  Miletus  in  Ionia  and  at 
Athens  we  find  Geleontes,  Argadeis,  ^gicoreis, 
and  Hopletes,  and  these  names  recur  in  other 
Ionian  communities.  The  most  important  de- 
velopment of  the  tribe  was  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  Athenian  democracy  by  Clisthenes  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Hippias  (B.C.  510). 
The  four  old  tribes  were  swept  away,  and  the 
whole  people  divided  into  ten  tribes  on  the  basis 
of  the  denies,  in  which  the  people  were  regis- 
tered. The  demes  in  each  tribe  were  so  selected 
that  the  three  divisions,  Mountain,  Coast,  and 
Plain,  were  all  represented.  The  tribes,  which 
were  named  from  heroes,  were  Erecbtheis,  -Egeia, 
Pandionis,  Leontis,  Ataman  lis,  Oeneis,  Cecropis, 
Hippothontis,  jEantis,  Antiochis.  The  tribes 
were  organized  as  corporations,  and  held  regu- 
larly meetings,  apparently  at  Athens,  but  not  in 
their  own  halls.  The  executive  officers  were  the 
Epimelette,  and  a  treasurer  who  had  charge  of 
the  property  of  the  tribes,  for  as  each  eponymous 
hero  had  priest  and  sanctuary,  and  received  a 
certain  part  of  all  booty  in  war,  the  tribe  had 
to  manage  certain  lands  and  investments.  The 
tribe  chose  its  representatives  on  State  commis- 
sions where  work  was  divided  among  the  tribes, 
such  as  the  repair  of  walls,  etc.  They  also 
elected  the  rich  men  whose  duty  it  was  to.  pro- 
vide the  choruses  for  intertribal  competition  at 
the  festivals,  or  other  similar  public  duties  laid 
upon  the  rich.  The  military  organization  was 
based  on  the  tribal  division,  for  each  tribe  fur- 
nished a  regiment  of  infantry  under  a  taxiarch 


each  tribe,  the  senators  were  not  chosen  by  the 


PHYLABCHTJS,  ft-l&r'kus  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
W\ap*ot)  (c.210  B.c.-t).  A  Greek  historian. 
He  was  born  probably  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt, 
but  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Athens.  His  great 
work  was  a  history  of  Greece,  embracing  the 
fifty-two  years  between  the  invasion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  Pyrrhus  (b.c.  272)  and  the  death 
of  Cleomenes  III.,  King  of  Sparta  (B.C.  221).  His 
style  was  graphic  and  animated,  but  according 
to  Polybius  (ii.,  5(1)  he  frequently  falsified  his- 
tory on  account  of  his  passionate  admiration  for 
Cleomenes.  The  work  was  used  by  Trogus  Pom- 
peius  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  lives  of  Cleomenes 
and  Aratus.  The  few  extant  fragments  have  been 
edited  in  Mailer's  Fragrfenta  Historicorum  One- 
eorum   (Paris,  1868). 
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PHYI/LIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  #vMJi).  (1)  A 
Thracian  princese,  betrothed  to  DemophoBn,  the 
son  of  Theseus,  who  left  her  to  go  to  Athens, 
promising  to  return  at  a  certain  date.  When 
the  appointed  time  had  paused  without  his  ar- 
rival, Phyllis  killed  herself  and  woe  changed 
into  an  almond  tree,  which  put  forth  leaves  only 
when  DemophoOn  shortly  afterwards  returned  and 
embraced  it.  (2)  In  pastoral  poetry,  a  name 
conventionally   used   of   a   maiden   or   lady-love. 

PHYLLOCAB/IDA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Ok. 
•piWot,  phyllon,  leaf  +  KopJi,  karis,  shrimp).  A 
highly  composite  or  generalized  order  of  Crus- 
tacea, separated  by  Packard  from  the  Phyllopoda. 
The  group  is  represented  at  the  present  time 
by  Nebalia  and  its  allies  (Nebaliiiue)  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  forming  the  Leptostraca  of 
Clans;  also  by  fossil  forms  from  the  Cambrian 
period  to  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous,  some  of 
which  were  over  a  foot  in  length,  while  Nebalia 
itself  is  about  half  an  inch  long.    In  Nebalia  the 
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from  ypdfur,  grapkein,  to  write).  A  genua  of 
fossil  graptolites,  index  fossils  of  the  Lower  Or- 
dovician  rocks  of  North  America  and  Northern 
Europe.  The  thecal,  or  cells  in  which  the  ani- 
mals lived,  are  arranged  in  four  rows  with  their 
dorsal  aides  united  along  a  common  axis  to  form 
a  four-bladed  colony,  the  blades  of  which  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.    See  GbaftoijtK- 

PHTLLOP'ODA  (Neo-Lat  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
4MSXX**,  phyllon,  leaf  -f-  t«Jt,  poos,  foot).  An 
order  of  fresh-water  Crustacea,  in  which  the  legs 
are  broad  and  leaf-like,  subdivided  into  lobes, 
and  adapted  for  respiration  as  well  as  locomo- 
tion. The  trunk  is  not  differentiated  into  a 
thorax  and  abdomen.  The  eyes  are  usually  sim- 
ple or  compound,  and  either  sessile  (Apus)  or 
stalked    (Branchipus),  while  there  is  a   median 


{Seba.Ua  tlH. 


body  is  compressed  and  protected  in  front  by  a 
bivalved  carapace,  closed  by  a  weak  adductor 
muscle,  but  without  a  hinge;  the  rostrum  is 
free,  movable ;  the  eyes  stalked ;  the  eight  pairs  of 
thoracic  legs  resemble  those  of  phyllopod  Crus- 
tacea, and  the  hind-body  is  modeled  on  that  of 
a  copepod  crustacean  such  as  Cyclops.  It  under- 
goes no  metamorphosis,  and  is  an  example  of 
the  persistence  of  type  from  very  early  geological 

FHY1/L0CXAD  (from  Gk.  ^tfXW,  phyllon, 
leaf  +  itXdJoi,  klados,  branch),  or  Clamphyll. 
A  branch  that  functions,  as  a  leaf,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  form  and  color.  Well-known  illustra- 
tions are  the  'leaves'  of  simlax  and  asparagus. 

PHYI/LODEB  (from  Gk.  fvMiiSqt,  phyllsdea, 
leaf-like).  Leaf  petioles  which  have  developed 
as  blade-like  organs  that  replace  regular  blades. 
They  occur  only  among  dicotyledons.  Phyllodes 
may  be  distinguished  from  true  leaves  by  the 
parallel  veining,  and  also  by  presenting  their 
edges  up  and  down  (profile  position) .  The 
greatest  display  of  phyllodes  is  found  among  the 
acacias  of  Australia,  where  nine-tenths  of  the 
numerous  species  have  phyllodes  instead  of  true 
leaves.  The  normal  blade  of  these  acacias 
is  pinnately  compound,  as  is  shown  by  their 
seedlings,  and  occasionally  when  older  growths 
are  subjected  to  unusual  conditions.  In  the  case 
of  pitcher  plants  (see  Cabnivohoub  Pi^itts) 
the  urns,  tubes,  etc.,  are  usually  regarded  as 
hollow  phyllodes,  the  true  blsde  being  represent- 
ed by  the  more  less  conspicuous  lids. 

PHYI/LOGBAPTTJS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
stfXW,  phyllon,  leaf  +  ypuwrit,  graptot,  written, 
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simple  eye  retained  from  the  Nauplius  stage. 
The  number  of  body-segments  varies  greatly,  and 
the  body  is  usually  protected  by  an  ample  shell 
consisting  of  two  valves  closed  by  an  adductor 
muscle.  In  the  group  represented  by  Branchipus 
and  the  brine  shrimp  (Artemia)  there  is  no  shell. 
These  crustaceans  are  very  primitive,  and  appar- 
ently are  the  ancestral  forms  of  the  class  Crus- 


tacea (q.v.),  thefr  limbs  being  much  like  the 
paropodia  of  annelid  worms.  A  Cambrian  form 
(Protocaris)  is  supposed  to  be  allied  to  Apus. 
All  the  members  of  this  order  hatch  in  the  Nau- 
plius stage,  and  after  a  series  of  molts  attain 
the  adult  form.  The  phyllopoda  live  in  pools 
liable  to  dry  up  in  summer.  Their  eggs  are  of 
two  kinds,  summer  and  winter,  the  latter  being 
protected  by  a  dense  shell,  so  that  they  can  dry 
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op  and  live  for  months  or  years,  the  young  hatch-  and  broken  and  finally  die  and  rot.    The  vine 

ing  when  the  eggs  are  moistened  by  the  refilling  stops  growing,  the  leaves  become  sickly  and  yel- 

of  the  pools  or  ditches.     In  some  species  the  lowish,  and  since  the  Phylloxera  disappears  from 

males  have  not  yet  been  found.    Consult  Packard,  the  dead  roots,  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 

1  Monograph  of  North  American  Phyllopod  Crtw-  plant    is    frequently    obscure.      The    European 

faces  (Washington,  1883).  vine   (Vitis  vinifera)    is  particularly  subject  to 

MnrT/r/vBAinr    ,±         r*       ^>%         i.  n  the  attacks  of  the  root  form,  while  most  Amer- 

FHYI/XOTAXY  (from  Gk.  <^\Xo, phyllon,  ican  vinefl>  although  frequently  carrying  the  leaf- 
leaf   +  rafci,    'am,   arrangement).      Leaf   ar-        Us  are  more  or  lesg  immune  to  root  attacks. 

™^!i!|tbat  V*6  meth0^JnT  whlch  leave8        The  remedies  used  for  this  pest  are  the  sub- 

are  disposed  upon  their  axes.    See  Leaf.  terranean  injection  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 

PHYI/LOXE'BA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  the  submersion  of  the  roots  by  inundating  vine- 
Gk.  *tfXW,  phyUon,  leaf  +  ftpfe,  weros,  dry),  yards  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  by  water. 
An  insect  of  American  origin  (Phylloxera  vasta-  The  standard  preventive  now  employed  all  over 
frur),  belonging  to  the  aphid  family,  and  which  the  world  is  the  use  of  American  vines  as  stocks 
accidentally  introduced  into  France  about  1859  uI>on  which  to  graft  the  susceptible  European 
upon  native  American  vines,  spread  through  the  varieties.  The  immunity  of  the  American  vines 
principal  vine  districts  of  Southern  Europe,  caus-  seems  to  be  due  to  the  thicker  bark  covering  of 
ing  enormous  damage.  It  has  further  spread  into  the  roots,  and  to  a  greater  natural  vigor.  The 
A^eria  and  through  Southern  Russia  into  the  ad-  chie*  resistant  varieties  of  American  vines  are 
joining  countries  of  Asia.  It  has  also  been  car-  the  ^Estivalis,  the  Riparia,  and  the  Labrusca. 
ried  into  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  as  well  Some  American  vines,  however,  as  the  Delaware, 
is  portions  of  Australia.  In  the  United  States  are  almost  as  susceptible  as  the  European  vines, 
it  was  at  first  known  only  in  the  region  of  the  The  varieties  of  the  iEstivalis  most  used  are  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  was  afterwards  found  in  Herbemont  and  Cunningham ;  of  the  Riparia,  the 
California,  where  it  is  confined  to  those  vine-  Clinton,  Taylor,  and  Solonis.  Consult  Marlatt, 
yards  in  which  the  European  vine  is  grown  from  Principal  Insect  Enemies  of  the  Qrape  (Wash- 
ita own  roots.  ington,  1898). 

The  Phylloxera  is  indigenous  to  North  Amer-  x»-n-«F~r  A/iminr  it  m  ^  ri  x  :u 
ica.  where  it  has  always  eiisted  on  the  wild  vines.  PHYLOCKENY  ( from  Gk.  *<**,,  phylon,  tribe 
It  occurs  in  four  forms,  the  leaf-gall  form  (gal-  +  "**>«**  '9™™,,  production,  from  ylywfiu 
lieola),  the  root  form  (radicicoU),  the  winged  9*9™***™,  to  become)  While  ontogeny  (qv.) 
or  colonizing  form,  and  the  sexual  form.  The  »  a  vterm  **Pres?!n«  the  development  (embry- 
sesual  insect  lays  the  winter  egg  on  the  old  °}°&)  of  *he  individual  phylogeny  means  the 
wood.  The  young  one  hatching  in  the  spring  development  or  genetic  history  of  the  members  of 
proceeds  to  a  young  leaf  and  locates  itself  upon  **«  &r°uP  or  class  as  a  whole.  The  conception 
the  upper  surfaces,  gradually  forming  a  |all  °*  8™h  ?  Proce8S  dld  no*  arise  until  a  multitude 
about  itself  which  projects  from  the  lower  side  of  facts  had  been  accumula^  during  the  study  of 
of  the  leaf.  It  reaches  full  growth  in  fifteen  the  embryology  of  different  animal  types  the  re- 
dan, and  fills  its  gall  with  small  yellow  eggs,  *ult*  tang  further  checked  and  complemented 
from  500  to  fiOO  in  number.  These  eggs  hatchin  J7  the  facts  of  paleontology  The  doctrine  or 
eight  davs,  and  the  young  migrate  to  all  parts  of  *h*™7  of  phylogeny,  then,  rests  1)  upon  a  series 
of  the  vine  to  form  new  galls.  Six  or  seven  gen-  of  life-histories  of  animals,  including  their  em- 
nations  of  these  wingless  females  follow  one  an-  oryonic  and  post-embryonic  stages  of  develop- 
other  through  the  summer,  frequently  covering  ment;  (2)  upon  what  we  know  of  the  geological 
the  leaves  with  galls.  At  the  approach  of  cold  succession  of  animal  forms;  and  (3)  upon  the 
weather  the  young  proceed  to  the  roots,  remain-  theory  of  descent.  Phylogeny  is  the  equivalent  of 
ing  dormant  until  spring.  In  the  spring  the  genealogy,  and  involves  the  idea  of  blood-rela- 
root  is  attacked  by  a  series  of  generations  of  tionship.  A  genealogical  tree  of  a  single  human 
wingless  females  which  produce  swellings  upon  family,  when  carried  out  through  many  genera- 
te rootlets.  During  the  late  summer  and  fall  tions,  is  almost  indefinitely  branched  and  sub- 
Mine  of  the  root-lice  give  birth  to  winged  females,  divided,  the  members  or  descendants  from  the 
which  escape  through  the  soil  and  fly  to  neigh-  earliest  human  pair  affording  an  instance  of 
boring  vines,  laying  their  eggs  on  the  bark.  From  divergent  evolution.  The  ancestral  tree  or  pedi- 
these  eggs  the  sexual  generation  issues,  and  the  gree  of  any  class  of  animals  is  a  matter  of 
life  cycle  is  begun  again.  The  root  form,  how-  theory,  but  the  facts  of  affinity  and  homology  are 
erer,  may  proceed  in  successive  broods  for  a  »o  numerous  and  natural  that  the  theory  is  fairly 
nmnber  of  years,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Euro-  well  grounded.  The  phylogeny  of  any  group  is 
pean  vines  on  which  the  leaf  form  rarely  occurs,  an  expression  of  one's  view  of  classification,  and 
The  insect  is  spread  by  the  flight  of  the  winged  since  in  respect  to  many  groups  there  is  a  diver- 
females,  by  the  migration  of  the  root-lice  through  gence  of  opinion  as  to  the  systematic  position  of 
tracks  in  the  soiC  and  by  the  carrying  of  the  this  or  that  member,  so  the  views  as  to  the  pedi- 
leaf-gall  lice  by  winds,  by  birds,  and  by  other  gree  of  certain  classes  or  general  groups  differ 
insects,  and  further  by  the  shipping  of  infested  with  different  systematists.  The  success  of  the 
rooted  plants  or  cuttings  bearing  the  winter  eggs,  endeavor  to  work  out  a  phylogeny  of  any  group 
The  leaf  form  is  especially  noticeable  upon  Amer-  depends  very  largely  on  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
ican  vines,  and  is  common  upon  the  wild  vines,  fossil  forms;  yet  each  attempt  leads  to  the  more 
The  root  form  is  rarelv  seen,  but  is  the  cause  careful  study  of  this  or  that  characteristic,  to 
of  the  only  severe  injury  to  the  plant.  When  tracing  its  growth,  development,  and  final  disap- 
wurring  plentifully,  the  death  of  the  vine  in  a  pearance,  or  replacement  by  a  later  acquired  fea- 
frw  years  is  certain.  The  root-lice  first  produce  ture,  while  the  mental  discipline  resulting  tends 
enlargements  on  the  rootlets,  extending  their  to  render  the  work  of  the  systematist  more  phil- 
work  to  the  larger  roots.    These  become  swollen  osophical.     See  Paleontology  ;  Evolution. 
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PHYLUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  *!%»,  tribe). 
A  term  given  by  Haeckel  to  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  which  has 
now  generally  superseded  the  old  terms  ' sub- 
kingdom, '  'branch,'  and  'type.'  A  phylum  is  a 
primary  group  either  of  animals  or  plants,  all 
the  members  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  blood 
relations  descended  from  one  and  the  same  stem, 
or  ancestral,  primitive  form.  The  members  in- 
herit a  mode  of  development,  larval  or  nepionic 
stages  of  post-embryonic  development,  and  adult 
structures  which  taken  together  make  them  to 
differ  from  those  of  other  phyla.  See  Classifi- 
cation of  Animals;  Phyloqeny. 

PHT'SA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  $<**,  pair  of 
bellows,  breath,  bubble) .  A  small  pond-snail 
abounding  in  quiet  fresh  waters  throughout  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  closely  allied 
to   the   Limmeie,  but  the  whorls  of  the  amber- 


colored  shell  revolve  from  right  to  left,  instead 
of  from  left  to  right  as  is  the  rule  among  spiral 
aheils.  A  very  wide-spread  species  in  the  United 
States  is  Pkysa  heterostropha. 

PHYSA'LIA.    See  Portuguese  Man-of-Wab. 

PHYS'ALIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  GMtwaXXli.php- 
sallis,  plant  with  husks  like  bladders,  bladder, 
from  ftwAv,  physan,  to  blow,  from  $uaa,  physa, 
bellows,  breath,  bubble).  A  genus  of  annual  and 
perennial  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order 
Solanacee,  remarkable  for  the  calyx,  which  be- 
comes large  and  inflated  after  flowering  is  over, 
and  incloses  the  ripened  berry.  The  species  are 
natives  of  temperate  and  warm  climates,  and 
widely  scattered  over  the  world.  The  common 
winter  cherry   {Physalis  Alkekcngi)    is  a  peren- 


{Phjtallt  AlletfBgl). 


nial,  native  of  Southern  Europe  and  a  great  part 
of  Asia,  growing  in  vineyards  and  bushy  places. 
The  berries,  which  have  a  sweetish  subacid  taste, 
are  often  eaten.  Among  the  American  species, 
perhaps  the  following  are  best  known :  The  downy 
winter  or  ground  cherry  or  Pkysalis  pubescent, 
Physalis  Peruviana,  Physatis  Philadelphica,  Phy- 
talis  angulnta.  Rome  of  these  arc  cultivated  in 
gardens  (o  a  small  extent.  Their  fruits  make 
good  preserves. 


i  physic  al  training. 

PHYSICAL  FORCE  PAETT.  Id  British 
politics,  the  term  frequently  applied  to  the  party 
of  Young  Ireland  which  advocated  physical  force 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  union  with  Great 
Britain,  after  O'Connell  in  1S43  had  counter- 
manded the  Clontarf  meeting  which  had  already 
been  proclaimed  by  the  military  authorities,  anJ 
on  his  arrest  a  week  later  had  issued  a  manifesto 
advising  the  people  not  "to  be  tempted  to  break 
the  peace,  but  to  act  peaceably,  quietly,  and 
legally." 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  See  Geogra- 
phy; Physiography. 

PHYSICAL  OPTICS.     See  Lioht. 

PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  America*.  A  learned 
society  organized  for  the  advancement  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  knowledge  of  physics.  It  is  one  of 
the  affiliated  societies  meeting  with  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It 
also  holds  four  meetings  a  year  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers  upon  the  subject  of 
physics. 

PHYSICAL  SOCIETY  OP  EDINBURGH, 
Royal.  A  learned  organization  of  Scotland  in- 
stituted in  1771  and  incorporated  by  royal  char- 
ter in  1783.  Its  object  is  the  advancement  of 
physical  and  natural  science,  including  anthro- 
pology, paleontology,  and  meteorology.  Discus- 
sions take  place  at  monthly  meetings  held  in 
the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  where 
the  society  possesses  a  large  and  valuable  refer- 
ence library.  The  membership  is  divided  into 
three  classes,  ordinary  fellows,  corresponding  fel- 
lows or  non-resident  members,  and  honorary  fel- 
lows, the  number  of  the  last  named  being  limited 
to  fifteen.  For  over  a  century  the  society  did 
not  print  its  transcations,  but  now  publishes  an 
annual  volume  of  Proceedings,  IS  volumes  being 
issued  before  1903. 

PHYSICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  The 
A  learned  society  founded  in  1874,  with  its  of- 
fice and  reference  library  in  the  Physical  Labora- 
tory of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  has 
since  transferred  its  official  headquarters  to  Bur- 
lington House,  London-  Its  object  is  to  promote 
the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of 
physics,  and  for  that  purpose  to  have  papers 
read,  new  apparatus  shown,  and  experiments  tried 
at  its  meetings,  which  it  holds  fortnightly-  The 
society  publishes  Proceedings,  which  are  issued 
quarterly,  and  contain  the  more  important  papers 
read  at  the  meetings,  as  well  as  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  society. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  (MX.  physicalix, 
from  Lat.  pkysicus,  from  Gk.  ^twuif,  physikos, 
relating  to  nature,  from  ftru,  physis,  nature, 
from  ip6i\.v,  pkyein,  to  produce;  connected  with 
Lat.  fin.  I  was,  Skt.  bha,  to  become,  OHG.,  Ger. 
bin,  AS.  bio,  I  am,  Eng.  be) .  A  term  in  its  larg- 
est sense  including  (1)  the  training  of  muscles 
of  the  body  for  the  acquiring  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ervation of  health;  (2)  the  employment  of  the 
mind  as  a  relaxation  from  work;  (3)  the  physical 
exercise  of  the  body  as  a  whole  as  a  means  to 
health  and  happiness.  This  does  not  include 
training  aimed  at  the  enlargement  of  the  muscles 
alone,  which  often  results  in  ill  health,  since 
most  great  athletes  use  up  their  vitality  early 
in  life  and  die  in  middle  age;  nor  does  it  include, 
except  indirectly,  the  cultivation  of  certain  in- 
herited weak  parts  of  the  body,  since  here  again 
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direct  medical  advice  is  the  only  safe  plan  to  age  too  often  makes  the  human  machine  incapable 
follow.  of  enduring  the  physical  strain. 
First  of  all,  certain  laws  may  be  laid  down.  Lacrosse  comes  next  in  importance.     It  has 
(1)  The  best  exercise  is  always  attained  by  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  two  first-men- 
playing  a  physical  game,  as  contrasted  with  gym-  tioned  games,  and  it  certainly  occupies  the  mind, 
nasium  apparatus,  since  the  game  not  only  stim-  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  in  la- 
ulates  all  the  functions  of  the  body  which  other-  crosse  the  legs  and  leg  muscles  are  developed  at 
wise  are  checked  by  the  sedentary  life  of  most  the  expense  of  the  chest,  back,  and  some  abdomi- 
human  beings,  but  it  also  occupies  the  mind  and  nal  muscles.    Lacrosse,  however,  is  also  confined 
thoughts,  which,  being  thus  turned  away  from  to  young  men  as  a  rule.     Lawn  tennis  is  more 
the  cares  of  life,  are  restored  and  refreshed.     (2)  available  for  the  average  man;  it  has  the  advan- 
Such  games  and  exercise  should  be  practiced  in  tage  of  being  open  to  women  and  requires  less 
the  open  air,  as  contrasted  with  the  same  prac-  training,  less  preparation,  fewer  players,  and  a 
ticed  within  doors,  since  the  air  of  outdoors  is  shorter  time  each  day.    The  expense  is  much  less 
fresher,  more  stimulating,  freer  from  dust  and  and  its  availability  is  therefore  much  greater, 
all  substances  which,  taken  into  the  lungs,  do  Again,  however,  one  side  of  the  body  is  exercised 
harm.     (3)    Such  exercise  should  take  place  in  and  therefore  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
the  daytime,  as  contrasted  with  the  night,  since  other,  which  is  a  serious  objection,  and  also  an 
again  sunlight  has  direct  physical  benefits  that  element  is  wanting  that  plays  an  important  part 
are  lost  when  the  sun  has  set.     (4)  Such  exercise  in  the  games  already  mentioned.     In  polo,  foot- 
should  be  taken  regularly  at  the  same  time  every  ball,  lacrosse,  and  such  games  the  element  of 
day,  since  a  little  regular  work  once  a  day  is  personal  contact  is  a  most  beneficial  factor,  even 
better  than  a  large  amount  once  a  week,  or  ir-  though  it  adds  materially  to  the  danger  of  the 
regularly.  games.    When  injuries  occur  they  are  to  be  de- 
A  game  played  regularly  out  of  doors  in  the  plored,  but  they  do  not  destroy  the  good  there 
daytime  is  therefore  the  ideal  form  of  physical  *8  *n  tn©  games,  and  the  moment  the  personal  con- 
culture.     Yet  for  a  thousand  reasons  this  best  tact  feature  disappears,  just  so  soon  does  the 
form  mav  be  impossible.     Next  best  is  a  game  individual  lose  all  the  training  in  self-reliance, 
outdoors  Vt  night,  and  after  this  a  game  indoors  self-control,   dignity,   forbearance,   and   courage, 
in  the  daytime.    Again,  if  games  are  impossible,  which  are  as  important  in  physical  culture  as 
there  are  many  forms  of  exercise  which  can  be  are  digestion,  good  circulation,  and  normal  mus- 
earried  on  in  the  daytime  out  of  doors,  and  those  cles.     The  loss  of  these  in  such  games  as  lawn 
should    be    chosen    which    require    the   greatest  tennis  is  a  serious  drawback,  and  yet,  following 
mental  attention,  in  order  to  still  rest  the  mind  the  principles  already  laid  down,  lawn  tennis  is 
as  much  as  possible.    Next  in  order  would  come  infinitely  better  than  nothing.     The  game  can 
physical   exercise,   exclusive   of   games   indoors,  be  played  almost  three-quarters  of  the  year  in 
and  in  the  daytime,  and  finally,  least  important  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States  and  all  the 
of  all.  but  still  infinitely  better  than  nothing,  year  round  in  the  southern  half.    Baseball,  con- 
certain    physical    exercises    indoors    during   the  sidered  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  cul- 
night  time.    It  is  manifest  at  the  start  that  the  ture,  is  not  equal  to  any  of  the  games  already 
great  body  of  humanity  is  confined  to  this  last,  mentioned.     It  is  first  irregular  in  its  muscular 
but  properly  carried  out  it  is  itself  sufficient  to  development;  then,  the  very  nature  of  the  game 
preserve  health  and  often  to  bring  back  health  to  requires  sudden  unnatural  spurts  of  exercise  with 
those  who  have  lost  it.  many   periods   of   nerve-straining   delays   inter- 
spersed.    Golf  is  now  thoroughly  established  in 
outdoor  exercise.  fas  country,  and  becomes  much  more  available 
Games.    The  best  exercise  in  the  world  is  un-  as  a  means  of  physical  training  than  any  of  the 
questionably  obtained  in  the  game  of  polo.    The  games   so  far  mentioned  because  it  is  possible 
entire  body  is  at  work  all  the  time;  every  muscle,  and  feasible  for  many  men  and  women.     It  has 
every  nerve,  is  used  constantly;  no  part  of  the  not  the  physical  culture  that  other  games  have, 
body  is  neglected.     In  addition  to  this  no  man  because  it  involves  no  personal  contact  and  be- 
can  play  the  game  and  keep  his  mind  on  busi-  cause  it  is  slight  in  its  development  of  muscular 
ness;  for  not  only  must  all  the  brain  he  has  be  tissue.     And  yet  for  the  present  purpose  it  is 
devoted  constantly  to  the  play,  but  he  has  under  very  valuable,  since  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
him  another   personality — the   pony — which   re-  from  childhood  to  old  age  can  play  it,  and  it  is 
quires  constant  watching  and  direction.     When  available  nearly  the  entire  year  over  the  whole 
the  game  is  over  the  physical  body  is  thoroughly  of  this  country.    Furthermore,  if  played  regular- 
exercised,  the  mind  has  been  employed  to  its  un-  ly,  it  furnishes  a  training  to  the  man  who  could 
hounded  relief,  and  the  whole  man,  physically  not  stand  the  more  vigorous  demands  of  other 
tired,  is  renovated  as  nothing  else  can  renovate  games. 

him.  Polo,  however,  is  very  expensive  and  there-  Ice  sports  may  be  compared  in  merit  with  la- 
fore  confined  to  the  few.  Next  in  order  of  im-  crosse.  They  offer  the  invaluable  quality  of 
portance  would  come  the  game  of  football,  which  being  available  at  a  time  when  most  outdoor 
covers  all  that  has  been  said  of  polo,  except  that  games  are  impossible  on  account  of  weather  con- 
there  is  no  other  intelligence  than  that  of  the  ditions,  and  as  such  they  are  the  winter  equiva- 
individual  himself  to  guide.  As  in  polo,  football  lent  of  other  sports.  The  open  air,  the  stimulant 
exercises  all  parts  of  the  body,  occupies  the  mind,  to  circulation,  the  optimism  engendered  by  the 
with  its  absorbing  interest  in  organization,  com-  bracing  qualities  of  the  wintry  out-of-doors  are 
bination — team  play  as  it  is  called — and  with  the  all  valuable,  but  the  limited  time  of  their  use 
constant  attention  required  to  develop  the  best  confines  them  to  the  class  of  substitutes  for  other 
results  for  the  individual  himself.     Again,  this  forms  of  physical  culture. 

game  is  limited  to  young  men,  both  because  of  In   a  general   way,  track  sports  and  rowing 

the  time  required  to  practice,  and  because  middle  cover  the  other  forms  of  games  for  out-of-doors, 
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and  both  of  these  should  come  last  in  any  physi-  dominal   muscles   that  need  the  regular  gentle 
cal  culture  category,  since  they  have  certain  dis-  development  of  constant  movement.     Swimming, 
tinctly  meretricious  elements.     Rowing  in  eight-  which  is  very  general  in  its  all-round  use  of  the 
oared  shells,  in  four-oars,   in  pairs,   in  singles  body,  has  its  distinct  advantages.  But  it  can  only 
involves     racing — competition — which,    good    in  be  undertaken  at  limited  times  in  the  year,  and 
other  sports,  works  for  evil  here.    There  can  be  no  then  only  by  him  who  lives  near  the  sea  or  some 
question  that  the  strain  of  a  boat  race  of  any  large  body  of  water.     It  is  questionable  for  the 
kind  is  injurious  to  the  heart  and  the  lungs.    In  individual,  since  there  are  many  people   whose 
contradistinction  to  other  games,  rowing  is  one  circulation  is  far  from  being  benefited  by  bathing 
continuous  strain  and  effort  from  start  to  fin-  in  the  constant  manner  which  is  necessary  if  any 
ish.     There  is  no  respite,  no  temporary  delay  physical  good  is  to  come  of  swimming  as  a  regu- 
where  for  an  instant  the  organs  of  the  body  can  lar  exercise, 
snatch  a  little  rest.    And  the  same  is  in  a  meas-  indoob  exercise. 
ure  true  of  running  of  all  kinds,  while  the  added        Sparring  is  perhaps  the  best  of  indoor  games, 
disadvantages  present  in  all  track  sports  is  mani-  it  i8  a  most  admirable  exercise.    It  uses  all  the 
fest  in  the  absence  of  any  personal  contact.  muscles  of  all  parts  of  the  body.     The  swaying 
Walking,  much  abused  as  it  is,  will  do  much  0f  the  trunk,  the  quick  movements  required  in  all 
for  health  ^f  properly  conducted.     But  walking,  the   leg  muscles,   the   extraordinary  variety   of 
as  here  considered,  is  different  from  the  employ-  movements  about  the  arms,  neck,  back,  and  head, 
ment  of  'shank's  mare*  to  conduct  a  body  from  all  keep  the  muscles  in  good  condition  and  stiniu- 
one  point  to  another.    In  the  first  place,  the  walk  late  circulation,  respiration,  and  good  digestion, 
should  be  taken  at  the  same  time  each  day.    The  But  in  addition  to  this  it  can  be  seen  that  no  one 
individual  should  dress  for  it  in  light,  loose  cloth-  who  is  boxing  can  give  much  thought  or  atten- 
ing  to  give  the  freest  possible  play  to  all  the  mus-  tion  to  his  business,  or  to  anything  but  the  game 
cles.    The  head  should  be  held  up,  shoulders  well  in  hand.     It  needs  only  a  straight  blow  on  the 
back,  chest  thrust  far  forward,  and  the  arms  bent  nose  to  wake  up  the  delinquent  and  make  him 
a  little,  while  the  hands  grasp  two  banana-shaped  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  matter   in 
pieces  of  cork  like  the  handles  of  a  bicycle.    The  hand.    Here  is  a  game  that  in  many  ways  Bur- 
stride  must  be  long  and  swinging,  starting  from  passes  bicycling  as  a  means  to  physical  culture, 
the  shoulders  and  including  the  hips,  so  that  the  while  bicycling,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  one 
whole  body  swings  forward  on  one  side  and  then  on  advantage  of  taking  the  individual  out  of  doors, 
the  other  as  each  step  is  taken,  and  the  side  and  Wrestling  has  many  of  the  good  points  of  spar- 
abdominal  muscles  are  kept  constantly  at  work,  ring  and  as  such  is  a  good  form  of  physical  cul- 
The  pace  should  be  fast  and  there  should  always  ture.     Yet  here  the  teacher  is  more  necessary 
be  a  definite  point  to  be  reached  at  a  definite  than  in  most  games.     The  danger  of  straining 
time.    One  would  say  that  any  human  being,  no  muscles  And   weakening  tendons  is  very   great, 
matter  how  busy  he  might  be,  could  find  time  for  since  a  contest  ia  of  course  necessary,  and  the 
a  half  hour's  walk  during  the  day  or  night,  and  desire  for  victory  prevents  one  or  the  other  of 
if  he  would  prepare  for  it  in  suitable  clothing  the  combatants  from  giving  up  when  a  strain 
and  follow  it  out  as  an  exercise,  and  not  as  a  dila-  becomes  the  penalty  for  not  doing  bo.    Yet  both 
tory  way  of  getting  an  opportunity  to  think  over  these  games  develop  all  parts  of  the  body  equally 
some  problem  of  business,  he  would  receive  ma-  and  thoroughly. 

terial  benefit  thereby.  Its  great  disadvantage,  Rackets,  court  tennis,  and  handball  are  all  cap- 
however,  is  that  even  carrying  out  the  stride,  the  ital  indoor  games.  They  employ  the  mind  and 
position  of  the  body  and  the  regularity  of  the  ex-  can  be  undertaken  for  half  an  hour  a  day  regular- 
ercise,  he  still  secures  no  rest  for  his  mind,  since  ly  at  a  certain  time.  The  disadvantage  in  them 
the  mere  physical  act  of  walking  does  not  neces-  over  such  exercises  as  sparring  is  that  they  de- 
sarily  require  constant  mental  attention.  It  only  velop  one  side  of  the  body  to  the  detriment  of  the 
requires  a  problem  of  life  that  is  sufficiently  ab-  other.  A  right-handed  player,  for  example,  is 
sorbing  to  divert  the  thoughts  from  surrounding  constantly  using  his  right  arm  with  the  racquet, 
objects  or  from  attention  to  the  operation  of  and  thus  develops  his  whole  right  side  without 
walking  to  the  problem  itself.  In  fact,  walking  bringing  the  left  side  into  play  to  any  great  ex* 
often  helps  the  mind  to  wrork.  Riding  has  this  tent.  Naturally  the  circulation,  the  respira- 
advantage  over  walking,  that  it  does  give  the  tion,  and  the  general  relaxation  of  both  mind 
mind  relaxation,  since  the  management  of  the  and  body  go  on,  but  the  muscular  development 
horse  requires  a  certain  amount  of  attention,  needs  some  specific  exercise  for  the  left  side  after 
But,  again,  riding  has  not  the  amount  of  physi-  the  game  is  over,  if  the  normal  of  physical  cul- 
cal  exercise  in  it  that  walking  has  when  the  lat-  ture  is  to  be  attained. 

ter  is  properly  carried  out,  and  riding  is  not  as  Fencing  also  has  the  same  one-sided  develop- 
easily  undertaken  in  view  of  the  expense  of  keep-  ment,  yet  it  adds  the  ease  and  grace  of  movement 
ing  a  horse.  In  the  order  of  importance  as  regular  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of 
outdoor  forms  of  special  development  exer-  physical  culture  for  women  that  can  be  used 
cise  come  swimming,  bicycling,  running,  shot-  under  cover  of  a  roof.  Like  single  stick  and  the 
putting,  hammer-throwing,  and  so  on.  They  are  many  forms  of  offense  and  defense  with  a  weapon, 
all  good — that  is,  better  than  nothing,  better  than  it  really  has  qualities  that  few  games  can  boast, 
the  same  things  indoors — when  properly  and  The  agility,  quickness,  grace,  and  finesse  that  are 
regularly  carried  out;  but  they  all  have  distinct  required  have  to  do  with  physical  culture  in  its 
disadvantages.     For  example,  bicycling  develops  highest  sense. 

the  legs  without  doing  much  for  arms  or  shoul-  special  development  exercises. 

ders,  and  the  bicyclist  too  often  leans  heavily        To  go  thoroughly  into  this   large  branch   of 

upon  the  handle-bars,  bending  far  forward,  com-  physical  culture  would  be  impossible  here.     It  is 

pressing  his  lungs,  training  his  shoulders  to  be-  possible,  however,  to  suggest  lines  of  work.     The 

come   'round/   and   forgetting   entirely   the   ab-  pulley- weights   and   dumb-bells   are   so    monoto- 
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sous  that  they  do  not  occupy  the  mind,  and  they  twenty  times ;  ( 8 )  place  the  hands  on  the  hips, 
therefore  lose  a  part  of  their  force  as  means  to-  stand  straight,  and  then  bend  forward  as  far  as 
ward  physical  culture.  The  punching  bag,  on  possible  twenty  times,  backward  twenty  times,  to 
the  other  hand,  is  really  a  game  which  is  played  the  right  side  twenty  times,  to  the*  left  twenty 
with  an  inanimate  but  very  vigorous  adversary,  times;  (9)  standing  straight,  go  through — twen- 
Again,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  in  order  ty  times  each — the  motions  of  raising  the  arms 
to  preserve  a  proper  sense  of  proportion,  that  at  full  length  above  the  head,  backward,  forward, 
this  is  not  equal  to  a  game  out  of  doors  in  the  and  down.  When  a  child  or  youth  or  a  young 
daytime  and  never  will  be ;  but  then,  on  the  other  girl  is  in  question  the  advice  of  an  expert  is,  of 
hand,  it  is  so  much  better  than  nothing  that  it  course,  almost  necessary, 
often  means  in  so  many  words  the  difference  be-  general  considerations. 
tween  health  and  sickness.  In  like  manner  might  in  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  suggest  a  few 
be  catalogued  the  apparatus  of  the  gymnasium  general  rules  which  apply  to  all  forms  of  exercise 
in  the  order  of  their  desirability,  such  as  row-  f0r  physical  training.  Food  is  the  principle  ques- 
ing  machines,  parallel  bars,  pulley-weights,  and  tion.  Eat  three  times  a  day  and  always  at  the 
bo  on.  They  all  have  their  uses;  they  can  all  Bame  hours.  Eat  simple  meats  and  vegetables,  a 
be  set  up  in  any  private  house,  and  they  are  all  light  breakfast,  a  moderately  light  lunch  or  mid- 
of  service  in  maintaining  health  when  nothing  day  meal,  and  a  moderately  heavy  evening  meal, 
better  can  be  had.  Their  use  is  precisely  and  Never  eat  at  any  other  time.  By  simple  foods 
only  this:  Exercise  must  be  taken  regularly  every  js  meant  meat  and  vegetables  cooked  simply  with- 
day  in  some  form  to  stimulate  circulation  and  res-  0ut  sauces  and  extra  substances  which  only  con- 
piration;  exercise  must  be  given  the  mind  along  fuse  the  digestive  organs  when  they  begin  their 
other  lines  than  those  followed  in  daily  life,  wonderful  work  of  turning  food  into  blood  and 
Either  the  home  or  the  club  gymnasium  will  be  tissue.  Drink  plenty  of  water  between  meals, 
better  than  nothing,  as  a  little  regular  exercise  but  little  or  none  at  meals.  Drink  alcoholic 
day  by  day  of  whatever  kind  is  better  than  drinks  or  not  as  you  like,  or  as  your  belief  die- 
none  at  all.  One  other  method  offers  itself  tates;  but  remember  that  temperance  is  neither 
for  general  consideration  and  that,  too,  is  too  much  nor  too  little,  and  the  actual  amount 
better  than  nothing.  Yet  it  requires  what  is  per  day  which  is  really  temperate  must  in  each 
found  only  here  and  there  in  mankind — the  case  be  decided  by  the  individual.  There  have 
capacity  for  absolute  regularity  day  by  day,  every  been  men  who  drank  temperately  all  their  lives 
day  of  every  year.  There  seems  to  be  something  and  lived  to  be  ninety  and  the  quantity  per  day 
in  the  human  make-up  that  militates  against  which  they  consumed  would  have  killed  another 
regularity,  and  in  the  least  beneficial  and  yet  man  in  a  year.  Temperance  is  the  only  rule, 
easiest  of  forma  of  physical  culture  regularity  is  and  as  what  is  temperate  for  one  is  intemperate 
the  whole  story.  Forms  of  exercise  without  the  for  another,  each  must  decide  for  himself.  Cloth- 
use  of  apparatus  are  best  suggested  by  the  United  ing  has  much  to  do  with  physical  culture.  In 
States  Army  setting-up  exercises.  They  include  parts  of  the  United  States  the  climatic  changes 
the  Swedish  system,  the  Delsarie  system,  and  all  are  great,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  our 
the  other  innumerable  forms  of  setting-up  ex-  houses  are  of  about  the  same  temperature  all  the 
erases  which  have  been  invented.  In  considering  year  round.  Therefore  the  underclothing  should 
these,  two  very  different  points  of  view  must  be  be  of  the  same  thickness  all  the  year  round  and 
considered.  (1)  If  a  portion  of  the  body  is  the  outer  clothing  should  fit  the  outer  climate 
weaker  than  all  other  portions — for  example,  if  a  of  the  day.  But  more  important  perhaps  than 
broken  leg,  now  healed,  needs  special  attention  to  this  is  the  rule  that  underclothes  should  be 
bring  the  long  unused  muscles  up  to  standard —  changed  once  every  day.  After  the  regular  oc- 
these  forms  of  exercise  ought  to  be  taken  under  cupation  of  the  day,  just  before  dinner  or  supper, 
the  advice  of  a  physical  culture  instructor,  since  say  at  six  or  seven  o'clock,  every  man  and  woman 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  needed  to  should  put  on  a  clean  set  of  underclothing.  The 
point  out  just  what  exercises  are  most  efficacious,  physical  benefit  is  immense,  but  it  does  not 
(2)  If  the  maintenance  of  general  health  is  de-  compare  with  the  mental  rest  and  recreation  that 
sired,  then  no  teacher  or  instructor  is  at  all  will  result  from  this  simple  aid  of  physical  cul- 
necessary.  It  only  needs  to  consider  the  muscles  ture.  Bathing  is  another  necessity.  Each  man 
of  the  body.  For  example,  before  bathing,  lie  on  and  woman  immediately  after  rising  and  taking 
the  floor  on  your  back  and  ( 1 )  rise  to  a  sitting  fifteen  minutes  of  exercise,  should  take  a  shower 
position  twenty  times;  (2)  raise  the  legs  to  a  bath  of  first  warm  and  then  cold  water,  or  if  a 
perpendicular  position  twenty  times;  (3)  turn  shower  is  impossible,  an  ordinary  bath  in  a  tub. 
over,  and,  touching  only  the  toes  and  hands  to  the  Never  neglect  the  final  cold  water.  It  closes  the 
floor,  thrust  the  body  upward  by  straightening  pores  of  the  skin  and  avoids  the  danger  of  taking 
the  arms  twenty  times;  (4)  stand  up,  and,  keep-  cold.  The  feet  are  perhaps  as  important  as  ally- 
ing the  legs  straight,  bend  forward  and  touch  the  thing.  Napoleon  said  that  an  army  with  good 
finger-tips  to  the  floor  twenty  times;  (5)  rise  on  shoes  could  do  anything  he  asked  of  it.  So 
the  toes  twenty  times;  (6)  keeping  the  body  might  a  man  say  that  his  body  will  do  anything 
straight  and  upright,  bend  the  knees  and  sink  he  asks  of  it  if  his  feet  are  well  cared  for.  Buy 
down  toward  the  floor  twenty  times,  rising  again  good  shoes,  and  take  care  that  they  are  not  too 
by  straightening  the  legs ;  ( 7 )  take  hold  with  one  large,  and  are  well  made.  Keep  them  carefully 
hand  of  the  end  of  a  door  and  grasp  with  the  and  change  them  at  least  once  a  day  in  the  early 
other  the  door  frame  when  the  door  itself  has  evening.  Have  several  pairs  so  that  the  shoes 
been  opened  about  one-quarter  of  a  quadrant;  can  have  a  rest  every  other  day.  Finally  regit- 
standing  thus,  allow  the  body  to  fall  for-  larity  in  sleeping,  eating,  dressing,  and  exercising 
ward  so  that  the  chest  passes  through  the  is  the  important  detail.  Such  are  the  extraor- 
openrag  and  the  shoulders  are  thrust  far  dinary  powers  of  the  human  body  that  it  responds 
tok  until  the  shoulder-blades  touch :  do  this  to  regularity,  to  habit,,  as  to  nothing  else,    It  be- 
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It,  if  you  will  but  treat  it  temperately,  regularly, 
and  generously.  If  you  sleep  regularly,  eat  regu- 
larly, dress  regularly,  exercise  regularly,  you  can 

put  your  physical  and  mental  body  to  such  strain 
in  the  way  of  work  as  would  kill  the  irregular 
man  in  a  few  months — and  that  is  after  all  the 
substance  of  all  physical  culture. 
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PHYSICIAN  (OF.  physicien,  fisicien,  from 
Lat.  physicus,  from  Gk.  tpwucbt,  physikos,  natural 
philosopher,  physician,  from  ifxwn,  physis,  nature, 
from  $6fir,  phyein,  to  produce).  In  law,  one  who 
has  complied  with  all  State  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  who  may  law- 
fully practice  medicine.  Most  States  require  a 
medical  student  to  pass  a  State  examination 
satisfactorily,  and  thereupon  grant  a  license  to 
practice  to  successful  candidates.  Such  provis- 
ions are  constitutional.  A  person  who  holds 
himself  out  as  a  physician  is  considered  to  repre- 
sent that  he  has  the  ordinary  skill  of  one  of  his 
profession.  Lack  of  skill  or  negligence  on  the 
part  of  a  physician,  resulting  in  injury  to  a  pa- 
tient, are  called  malpractice  (q.v.).  It  is  gen- 
erally held  to  be  optional  with  a  physician  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  will  attend  a  person  calling 

The  relation  of  a  physician  and  patient  is  a 
confidential  one,  and  the  former  is  bound  not  to 
divulge  any  of  the  secrets  confided  to  him  by 
the  patient,  even  on  the  witness  stand.  The  stat- 
utes of  each  State  in  regard  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  should  be  consulted.  See  Malpractice; 
Evidence. 

PHYSICX,  flzfk,  Philip  Syhg  (1768-1837). 
An  American  physician,  born  In  Philadelphia, 
educated  at  the  Friends'  Academy.  In  1788 
he  went  to  Europe,  studied  with  John  Hunter, 
and  was  admitted  to  Saint  George's  Hospital 
in  1790.  In  the  same  year  he  received  a  di- 
ploma from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
assisted  Dr.  Hunter  for  one  year.  Returning  to 
Philadelphia  in  1793,  he  was  appointed  physician 
to   the  yellow-fever   hospital   at   Bush   Hill;    in 
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1794  surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  and 
the  following  year,  on  the  recurrence  of  the  yel- 
low-fever epidemic,  he  was  placed  once  more  in 
charge  of  the  Bush  Hill  Hospital.  In  1801-16  he 
was  surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  In- 
firmary; in  1805  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  in  1819  called  to  the 
chair  of  anatomy,  which  he  filled  until  1831  ;  in 
1821  consulting  surgeon  to  the  institution  for  the 
blind;  in  1824  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society.  In  1825  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  France,  and 
in  1836  honorable  fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  He  was  the 
author  of  Deapoplexia  ( 1792) . 

PHYSIC-NUT  (Jatropha).  A  genus  of  about 
70  species  of  tropical  shrubs  and  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Euphorbiacev,  characterized  by 
alternate,  stalked,  angled,  or  lobed  leaves, 
corymbs  of  flowers  on  long  stalks,  and  the  acrid 
oil  of  their  seeds.  The  common  physic-nut  (Ja- 
tropha Cu-rcas)  of  the  East  Indies,  introduced 
into  the  West  Indies,  southern  Florida,  mud  other 
warm  parts  of  the  world,  is  a  small,  much 
branched,  rapidly  growing  tree  or  bush  with  a 
milky  juice.  It  is  used  for  fences  in  many  tropi- 
cal countries.  The  expressed  oil,  commonly 
called  jatropha  oil,  is  used  for  illuminating;  pur- 
poses, and  has  been  used  in  medicine.  The  French 
or  Spanish  physic-nut  (Jatropha  multifida) ,  an 
American  shrub  with  many-lobed  leaves,  yields 
an    acrid   oil,   called   oil   of   pinhoen.      To    this 


genus  belongs  the  pinoncillo  (Jatropha  lobata) 
of  Peru,  the  roasted  seed  of  which  is  an  agree- 
ably flavored  food.  Incisions  in  the  stem  of  this 
tree  allow  the  escape  of  a  clear  bright  powerfully 
caustic  liquid  which  after  some  time  becomes 
black  and  horny,  but  retains  this  property  for 
years.  Physic-nettle  (Jatropha  ureas),  a  native 
of  the  Southern  United  States,  has  similar  quali- 

PHYBICS  (from  Gk.  0wura,  physika,  nom.  pi. 
neu.  of  4>iwur6t,  phytikos,  relating  to  nature). 
Physics  is  one  of  the  successors  of  the  study 
formerly  called  natural  philosophy,  or  the  science 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  revealed  to  ua  by 
our  senses  and  as  interpreted  and  systematized 
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by  our  intellects.    The  name  itself  is  the  plural  properties  of  a  magnet.    The  law  of  the  reflection 

of  the  word  'physic/  which  was  used  as  early  as  of  light  was  generally  known  and  lenses  were  in 

the  fourteenth   century   to   mean   natural    phi-  use  for  various  purposes.    The  law  of  the  lever 

losophy,  but  which  afterwards  became  restricted  was  known  to  Archimedes,  as  were  also  certain 

to  mean  the  science  of  medicine,  and  finally  to  of  the  laws  of  hydrostatics.    There  was  a  knowl- 

mean  a  medicine  or  drug  itself.     While  physics  edge  of  harmony  in  music  more  or  less  incom- 

in  its  modern  sense  comes  closely  in  contact  with  plete.     A   few  observations   are  also   noted   in 

chemistry,  astronomy,  and  many  other  sciences,  regard  to  electric  attraction  and  the  facts  of 

it  is  impossible  to  state  in  words  its  exact  scope,  meteorology. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  general  that  the  Up  to  the  Middle  Ages  there  are  few  if  any 
rtudy  of  physics  includes  the  phenomena  of  facts  to  be  recorded  in  regard  to  the  growth  of 
acoustics,  of  heat,  of  light,  of  electricity  and  natural  philosophy,  because  the  Romans  were 
magnetism,  and  of  mechanics  to  a  certain  extent,  content  with  the  knowledge  left  them  by  the 
Within  recent  years  many  subdivisions  have  been  Greeks,  and  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Arabs 
made  both  in  physics  as  a  general  study  and  seemed  to  be  concentrated,  as  far  as  physics  is 
also  in  its  various  parts.  The  subjects  pertain-  concerned,  in  the  person  of  Al-Hazen,  who  was 
ing  to  the  nature  of  solutions  are  now  included  interested  largely  in  optics.  There  was  a  re- 
in physical  chemistry;  the  spectroscopic  examina-  vival  of  interest  in  nature  during  the  thirteenth 
tkm  of  the  sun,  stars,  etc.,  together  with  the  re-  century,  as  shown  by  the  work  of  Roger  Bacon 
lated  theories,  forms  the  science  of  astrophysics;  and  Peregrinus.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Coper- 
the  observations  and  theories  of  earthquakes,  nicus  lived,  and  he  was  followed  by  Galileo,  Kep- 
heat  conduction  on  a  large  scale,  volcanoes,  etc.,  kr>  Stevin,  Gilbert,  and  others, 
ire  now  studied  under  the  name  of  geological  The  effect  of  the  life  and  work  of  Galileo  in 
physics.  Practical  applications  have  been  made  Italy  and  of  Gilbert  in  England  cannot  be  over- 
of  many  observations  in  physics,  and  there  are  estimated.  There  was  a  universal  revival  of  in- 
eehools  of  engineering  devoted  to  the  study  of  tellectual  activity  and  a  universal  interest  in  the 
these  matters.  Among  the  branches  of  engineer-  study  of  natural  phenomena.  Each  of  these  two 
ing  are  mechanical,  hydraulic,  steam,  and  elec-  men  emphasized  the  need  of  experimental  study 
trical.  and  the  futility  of  logic  apart  from  observation. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  physics  is  that  we  Galileo's  greatest  contribution  to  physics  was 
learn  by  means  of  our  senses  certain  facts  in  the  statement  of  the  principles  of  mechanics.  He 
regard  to  natural  phenomena,  which  are  inde-  was  succeeded  by  pupils  whose  interest  and  influ- 
pendent  of  time  and  space.  These  last  two  con-  ence  was  so  great  that  they  led  to  the  establish- 
cepts,  namely  those  of  time  and  space,  are  con-  ment  of  academies  and  learned  societies  through- 
sidered  as  intuitive.  The  name  matter  is  given  out  Europe.  With  the  appearance,  however,  of 
provisionally  to  whatever  is  the  cause  of  our  Huygens's  Horologium  Oscillatorium  (1673)  and 
sensations;  but  it  is  defined,  naturally,  in  terms  Newton's  Prineipia  (1687)  physics  came  to 
of  its  properties.  There  is  not  necessarily  in-  the  front  as  the  most  important  of  the 
rolved  any  assumption  as  to  the  reality  of  mat-  sciences.  The  methods  used  by  these  two  men, 
ter;  rather,  there  are  found  certain  mathematical  both  in  their  observations  and  in  their  state- 
expressions,  certain  differential  equations,  which  ment  of  laws  of  nature,  have  served  as  the 
express  our  knowledge  of  nature,  but  which  we  models  for  succeeding  generations.  They  were 
interpret  in  such  language  and  with  such  ideas  followed  by  two  schools,  one  interested  in  the 
as  correspond  to  our  mental  pictures.  Asso-  mathematical  development  of  mechanics,  the 
dated  with  this  idea  there  are  two  great  di-  other  interested  in  the  purely  experimental  side 
visions  of  physical  methods ;  one  may  be  called  of  the  subject,  whose  legitimate  predecessors  were 
the  laboratory  method,  the  other  the  method  of  Torricelli,  Pascal,  Boyle,  and  Guericke. 
mathematical  physics.  (See  Laboratory.)  The  Modern  Times.  The  development  of  our  pres- 
laboratory  method  consists,  first,  in  making  a  ent  knowledge  of  physics  is  more  fully  described 
series  of  observations  and  amassing  information  under  the  separate .  headings  of  its  various  sub- 
in  regard  to  phenomena,  but  further  in  seeking  jects;  namely,  acoustics,  heat,  light,  electricity, 
to  obtain  a  generalization  with  which  the  ob-  and  magnetism.  It  should  be  sufficient  in 
served  phenomena  may  be  in  accord.  The  object  this  place  to  refer  to  a  few  names  in  connection 
and  scope  of  mathematical  physics  is  well  ex-  with  each  of  the  subjects.  Our  accepted  ideas  in 
pressed  by  Professor  Poincare*  in  his  introduction  regard  to  the  nature  of  heat  and  heat  effects  are 
to  the  Reports  of  the  International  Congress  of  due  to  the  researches  and  theories  of  Black,  Rum- 
Physics  (Paris,  1900).  The  fundamental  method  ford,  Davy,  Carnot,  Clausius,  and  Joule.  In 
is  to  devise  certain  postulates  and  to  state  such  light  we  owe  most  to  Young,  Fresnel,  Fraunhofer, 
axioms  as  will  lead  by  rigid  mathematical  proc-  Kirchhoff,  and  Stokes.  In  the  subjects  of  dec- 
eases to  formula  which  may  be  compared  with  tricity  and  magnetism  a  long  list  of  names  should 
observed  phenomena.  Thus  by  means  of  the  be  mentioned,  but  among  these  those  of  Volta, 
methods  of  logic  conclusions  may  be  drawn  con-  Cavendish,  Ampere,  Oersted,  Faraday,  Henry, 
necting  many  phenomena  which  on  their  face  are  Gauss,  Weber,  Maxwell,  and  Hertz  are  easily  the 
unrelated.  most  notable.    To  Helmholtz  alone,  it  is  only  fair 

History  of  Physics.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  to  say,  all  of  our  accepted  ideas  of  the  theory 
how  few  facts  other  than  obvious  ones  were  of  sound  are  due.  The  names  of  no  living  men 
known  to  the  ancients  in  regard  to  nature,  and  have  been  included  in  the  above  summary,  but 
also  to  find  how  few  instruments  were  available  any  such  list  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
for  what  may  be  called  scientific  observation,  addition  of  the  names  of  Kelvin,  Rayleigh,  Lo- 
Beyond  a  doubt  simple  forms  of  instruments  were  renz,  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  Roiitgen,  who  have  con- 
known  for  the  measurement  of  time,  such  as  tributed  so  much  to  the  most  recent  ideas  in 
water-clocks,  sun-dials,  etc.,  and  the  Chinese  at  regard  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  nature, 
least  ])j}<)  4  knowledge  of  some  of  the  simple  Previous  to  the  nineteenth  century  there  were 
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three  great  principles  of  physics  which  were  been  given  these  charges  when  considered  apart 
firmly  established  and  which  deserve  to  be  called  from  matter,  and  a  most  interesting  discussion 
laws  of  nature.  These  were  the  law  of  gravi-  of  their  properties  and  of  the  theories  of  matter 
tation,  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  mat-  based  upon  these  is  given  in  a  series  of  papers 
ter}  and  that  of  the  conservation  of  momentum,  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  the  Electrician  (London) 
Some  doubts  have  recently  arisen  as  to  whether  during  the  winter  of  1902-03. 
the  weight  of  a  definite  quantity  of  matter  re-  One  of  the  great  contributions  of  the  nineteenth 
mains  unchanged  as  its  state  is  altered,  but  there  century  to  physics  was  the  development  of  the 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  principle  idea  of  the  luminiferous  ether.  The  necessity  of 
of  the  conservation  of  matter  itself.  The  most  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  waves 
notable  fact  in  the  history  of  physics  during  the  which  produce  the  sensation  of  light  had  been 
nineteenth  century  was  the  development  of  the  recognized  for  many  years  and  was  clearly  stated 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  its  by  Fresnel  and  others.  Faraday  had  also  come 
application  to  all  fields  of  science.  This  great  to  the  conclusion  that  a  medium  was  necessary 
development  was  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  for  the  transmission,  or  rather  existence,  of  elec- 
J.  R.  Mayer,  Helmholtz,  and  Joule.  Other  trie  and  magnetic  forces,  and  had  suggested  that 
great  principles,  such  as  the  second  law  of  ther-  possibly  this  medium  might  be  identical  with  the 
modynamics,  were  expressed  in  words,  and  will  one  that  carried  'light  waves.'  Maxwell  showed 
be  found  discussed  in  other  places.  The  kinetic  by  theoretical  considerations  that  the  velocity 
theory  of  matter  was  also  elaborated  and  estab-  with  which  an  electromagnetic  disturbance  would 
lished  on  a  firm  basis.  be  propagated  in  the  medium  referred  to  by 
Beginning  with  the  discovery  of  the  X  rays  Faraday  must  be  numerically  equal  to  the  so- 
by  Rontgen  in  1895  and  of  the  radiation  from  called  'ratio  of  the  electrical  units,'  and  further 
uranium  by  H.  Becquerel  in  1896,  there  has  been  showed  from  experimental  evidence  that  this 
a  progress  in  physics  and  in  our  knowledge  of  was  equal  to  the  number  expressing  the  velocity 
the  properties  of  matter  which  has  been  one  of  of  light.  He  also  proved  by  a  mathematical  in- 
the  most  striking  facts  in  the  whole  history  of  vestigation  that  the  electromagnetic  waves  were 
science.  The  point  of  departure  in  our  new  identical  in  all  respects  with  those  with  which 
knowledge  comes  from  the  epoch-making  discov-  we  are  familiar  in  the  phenomena  of  light,  and 
ery  by  J.  J.  Thomson  that  in  their  passage  thus  established  the  fact  that'  only  one  medium 
through  air  both  the  X  rays  and  those  from  "  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
uranium  make  the  air  a  conductor  for  electric  nomena  of  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  The 
currents.  This  discovery  led  at  once  to  investiga-  connection  between  this  ether  and  ordinary  mat- 
tions  by  observers  the  world  over  in  regard  to  ter  n*s  ^en  investigated  by  many  observers,  as 
the  nature  of  the  ionization  of  air  and  of  the  described  in  the  article  on  Aberration.  The  ac- 
radiations  which  produce  it.  It  was  soon  found  cepted  theory  at  the  present  time  is  that  the 
that  many  substances  other  than  uranium  had  ether  does  not  move  as  material  bodies  are  car- 
this  same  power  of  emitting  radiations  which  fi«d  through  it;  and  this,  in  connection  with  the 
would  ionize  a  gas;  such  were  thorium,  and  the  *dea8  °*  electrons,  has  been  elaborated  by  Ix>rentz 
newly  discovered  elements,  radium  and  polo-  into  *  theory  which  is  able  to  explain  in  the 
nium.  These  substances  are  said  to  be  'radio-  most  satisfactory  manner  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
active;'  and  it  was  observed  that  nearly  every  pension,  *  metallic  reflection,  and  stellar  aberra- 
body  in  nature  was  'active'  to  a  greater  or  less  tion«  There  are  many  difficulties,  however,  which 
degree.  The  properties  of  the  radiations  them-  sti11  remain  to  be  investigated  in  regard  to  the 
selves  were  carefully  studied  and  analyzed,  and  properties  of  the  ether,  in  spite  of  the  great  prog- 
their  properties  other  than  that  of  ionization  reea  marking  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
were  investigated.  There  are  always  present  in  turv-  «  the  inertia  of  matter  is  to  be  regarded 
the  radiations  from  such  bodies  both  positively  as  capable  of  explanation,  as  indicated  above, 
and  negatively  charged  particles  of  matter  whose  from  the  standpoint  of  electricity,  there  still  re- 
velocities  vary  within  wide  limits.  When  the  main  two  great  problems  for  solution.  What  is 
velocities  of  the  negatively  charged  particles  as  the  nature  of  an  electric  charge?  and  what  is  the 
produced  in  various  ways  were  studied,  a  most  cause  of  gravitation?  The  development  of  phys- 
remarkable  fact  was  observed.  Attention  had  ics  at  the  present  time  is  tending  toward  investi- 
been  called  many  years  ago  by  J.  J.  Thomson  to  gations  of  these  two  questions, 
the  fact  that  if  a  charged  sphere  were  moving  Bibliography.  General  Works:  Winkelmann, 
rapidly  it  would  have  an  effective  inertia  greater  Handbuch  der  Phyaik  (Breslau,  1891-96);  Da- 
than  that  which  would  be  observed  in  case  it  niell,  Principles  of  Physics  (London  and  New 
were  uncharged.  In  other  words,  an  electrical  York,  1894)  ;  Chwolson,  Lehrbuch  der  Phyaik 
charge  in  motion  has  an  apparent  mass  quite  (Brunswick,  1902  et  seq.) ;  Mttller-Pouillet,  Lehr- 
apart  from  that  of  the  matter  carrying  it;  and  buch  der  Physik  und  Meteorologie  (9th  ed., 
formulas  have  been  deduced  by  Thomson,  Heavi-  Brunswick,  1902  et  seq.) ;  Ames,  Theory  of  Phy- 
side,  and  Abraham  connecting  this  mass  of  the  sics  (New  York,  1897)  ;  Jamin,  Cours  de  phy- 
charge  with  the  quantity  of  charge,  its  velocity,  sique  (Paris,  1896)  ;  Poynting  and  Thomson, 
and  its  acceleration.  It  was  observed  in  the  Text-Book  of  Physics  (London,  1899) ;  Watson, 
case  of  the  negatively  charged  radiations  above  Text-Book  of  Physics  (ib.,  1896). 
referred  to  that  their  apparent  mass  was  exactly  Periodicals:  Annalen  der  Physik  (Leipzig, 
that  which  would  be  calculated  from  the  formulae  1877  et  seq. ) ;  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dub- 
on  the  assumption  that  the  mass  was  due  entire-  lin  Philosophical  Magazine  (London,  1832 
ly  to  the  moving  charge.  This  discovery  renewed  et  seq.);  Journal  de  physique  (Paris,  1872 
at  once  the  theories  of  matter  which  had  been  et  seq.)  ;  Physikalische  Zeitschrift  (Leipzig, 
advanced  before,  in  accordance  with  which  the  1899  et  seq.) ;  Zeitschrift  fur  Instrumentenkunde 
inertia  of  matter  is  a  property  due  to  the  motion  (Berlin,  1881  et  seq.);  Astrophysical  Journal 
of  an  electric,  charge.     The  name  'electron'  has,  (Chicago,  1895  et  seq.) ;  Physical  Review  (New 
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Yatk,  IMZmtsmq)  -,  Zeitschrift  fur  physikalische  change  the  form  or  position  of  raw  materials,  are 

ffiemie  (Leipzig,  1887  et  seq.) ;  American  Jour-  barren.    As  agriculture  is  the  only  form  of  pro- 

wil  of  Science  (New  Haven,  1818  et  seq.).  duct  ion  yielding  a  value  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 

History:    Cajori,  A  History  of  Physics  (New  production,  they  advocated  that  taxes  should  be 

York,  1899) ;  Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  -levied  upon  rent — which  expresses  or  measures 

Sciences  (3d  ed.,  London,  1857).  the  "net  product1 — so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  and 

m , m  *m«     ..  ™        ,  ...  friction  attendant  upon  the  shifting  of  the  tax  to 

PHYSIOCRATS  (from  Gk.  **rif  gfcyaw,  this  ^^  when  plaoed  originally  upon  other 
nature  +  k/htuw,  kratexn,  to  rule).  A  French  objects.  They  thus  gave  to  political  economy 
school  of  political  and  economic  philosophers,  the  fruitful  theories  of  surplus  value  and 
known  to  their  own  generation  as  Les  Econo-  the  single  tax— impdt  unique.  (See  Political 
mistcs,  who  wrote  against  the  antiquated  meth-  Economy.)  The  scientific  virtues  and  defects  of 
ods  of  the  State  in  encouraging  industry  (see  the  physiocrats  may  be  traced  to  one  and  the 
Colbert),  and  in  favor  of  agriculture,  industrial  ^^  ^^  the  b^f  in  a  beneficent  and  absolute 
freedom  and  natural  liberty.  The  school  flour-  naturai  law  governing  the  moral  and  social  uni- 
ted from  1756  to  1776.  The  founder  and  leader  ver8e  with  the  ^^  rigidity  and  precision  as  the 
of  the  school  was  Francois  Quesnay  (q.v. ),  a  material  universe  is  governed  by  physical  law. 
noted  surgeon  metaphysician,  and,  after  1749,  Thig  belief  made  them  at  onoe  narrow  but  pre- 
physician  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  With  Ques-  cige>  systematic  but  unmindful  of  the  difference 
nay  is  often  associated  in  the  founding  of  the  between  physical  and  psychical  phenomena,  care- 
sect  the  name  of  Jacques  Claude  Marie  Vincent  fuj  jn  definition,  distinction,  and  classification, 
de  Gournay  (q.v.),  who  did  not,  however,  indorse  Dut  careless  of  the  effects  of  customs,  law,  and 
the  extreme  views  of  the  school  respecting  the  the  diversity  of  human  motives.  They  have  exer- 
paramount  economic  importance  of  agriculture.  cjse<i  a  <jeep  and  lasting  influence  upon  political 
The  most  earnest  disciples  and  indefatigable  propa-  economy,  and  it  is  now  usually  admitted  that 
gators  of  the  Physiocratic  doctrine  were  the  Quesnay,  rather  than  Adam  Smith,  is  to  be  re- 
elder  Mirabeau,  Mercier  de  la  Riviere  (1720-94),  garded  as  the  'father  of  political  economy.' 
and  Dupont  de  Nemours  (q.v.),  editor  of  the  Opinions  differ  regarding  their  influence  upon  the 
works  of  Quesnay  and  Turcot  and  of  the  Physio-  practical  affairs  of  the  day.  They  undoubtedly 
cratic  journals.  Among  the  statesmen,  rulers,  stimulated  the  study  of  agriculture,  suggested 
and  princes  of  the  time  who  accepted  the  main  several  important  agricultural  improvements, 
doctrines  of  the  Physiocrats  were  first  and  most  called  attention  to  the  oppression  of  the  peas- 
important,  Turgot  (q.v.),  Minister  of  Finance  antry  and  elevated  their  importance  in  the  eyes 
under  Louis  XVI.;  Charles  Frederick,  Margrave  of  the  nation,  and  secured  a  freer  intercourse  of 
of  Baden;  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden;  Leopold  II.,  trade — particularly  in  breadstuffs — within  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  German  French  kingdom.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Emperor;  Stanislas  of  Poland;  the  Emperor  Jo-  French  Revolution  their  doctrines  exercised  an 
seph  II. ;  and  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  With  some  appreciable  effect  upon  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
of  them  the  acceptance  waa  little  more  than  half-  but  their  most  striking  practical  influence  was 
hearted,  and  the  only  monarch  who  made  an  ear-  exercised  through  Turgot  (q.v.),  who,  while  not 
nest  attempt  to  carry  out  their  programme  of  re-  a  professed  Physiocrat,  made  many  earnest  at- 
form  was  Charles  Frederick  of  Baden.  He  tried  tempts,  both  as  intendant  of  Limoges  (1761-74) 
to  apply  their  principles  in  three  villages,  but  and  as  Comptroller-General  of  Finance  ( 1774- 
finally  abandoned  the  attempt.  76),  to  abolish  the  corvees  and  the  guilds,  to  in- 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  Physiocrats  was  an  troduce  free  trade  in  corn,  to  reduce  taxation,  and 

extension  to  the  economic  sphere  of  the  theory  of  to   accomplish   the   general    reforms   which   the 

natural  liberty  which  Locke,  Hutcheson,  Shaftes-  Physiocrats  demanded. 

bnry,  and  others  had  applied  to  the  sphere  of  poli-  Among  the  most  important  publications  of  the 
tks  and  religion ;  but,  unlike  the  British  philoso-  physiocrats  are  Quesnay's  articles  on  Fermiers 
phers,  the  Physiocrats  denied  that  the  natural  an(i  Qrains,  published  in  the  Encyclopedic  of 
rights  of  the  individual  could  be  abridged  by  any  Diderot  and  D'Alembert;  Le  droit  naturel,  pub- 
social  contract.  Every  man,  they  held,  has  a  Hshed  with  other  of  his  writings  in  the  Physio- 
right  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties,  so  long  cratie  (which  gave  the  school  its  name),  edited 
as  he  does  not  infringe  the  like  liberty  of  others,  by  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  his  Tableau  6co- 
and  this  involves  the  further  right  to  the  undis-  nomique,  1758,  "the  Bible  of  the  Physiocrats," 
tarbed  enjoyment  of  the  property  which  results  reprinted  for  the  British  Economic  Association, 
from  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  in  productive  London,  1894;  Mirabeau's  The'orie  de  Vimpdt, 
labor.  It  follows  from  these  rights  that  the  1760,  and  Philosophic  rurale,  1763;  Dupont  de 
sole  function  of  government  is  to  protect  life  and  Nemour's  De  Vorigine  et  de  progres  d9une  science 
property  and  to  administer  justice,  and  no  inter-  nouvelle,  1767,  published  in  his  Physiocratie ; 
ference  by  the  government  with  commerce  and  in-  Mercier  de  la  Riviere's  VOrder  naturel  et  essen- 
dustry  is  permissible— in  the  classic  phrase  of  fai  ^es  sociCtes  politiques,  1767;  and  Turgot's 
the  school,  laissez  faire,  laissez  passer  (q.v.)—  R4flewions  sur  la  formation  et  la  distribution  des 
but  within  the  restricted  sphere  noted  above  the  richesses,  1770. 
Physiocrats  advocated  a  strong  monarchical  gov-        Bibliography.     Oncken,  (Euvres  de  Quesnay 

€T^i!!,  ^  d^^,8m/     mpe  7    y  an  (Frankfort,   1888);   Hasbach,    Die    allgemeineZ 

enlightened  public  opinion.  philosophischen   Qrundlagen   der   von   Francois 

The  peculiar  economic  views  of  the  Physiocrats  Quesnay  und  Adam  Smith  begr&ndeten  politi- 

seem  to  rest  upon  a  confusion  of  wealth  with  ma-  ,c^n  Oekonomie    (Leipzig,   1890);    Higgs,   The 

terial  objects,   leading  to  the  conclusions  that  physiocrats  (London,  1897). 

agriculture  alone*  yields  a  surplus  product — pro-        

duit  net— above  the  expenses  of  production ;  while        PHYSIOGKNOMY    (OF.  physiognomic,  phi- 

jmurafactures     an4     commerce,     which     merely  sionqmief  Fr.  physionomie,  from  Gk,  <pv*wyrwpla, 
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phyaiognGmia,  fvaurywiiorla,  physiogntimonia,  art  recently  proposed  name  geomorphology.     In  the 

of  judging  by  the  features,  iromQwruyyyutfuay,  phy 8-  United  States  the  term  physiography  is  rapidly 

iogndniCn,  one  who  judges  by  the  features,  from  coming  to  replace  the  older  term  physical  geog- 

4>&r(f,    phy  sis,  nature  +  yv&fuav,   gndmtin,  judge,  raphy,  at  the  same  time  that  a  more  scientific 

from  yrtv<#TK€ivy  gigntekein,  to  know;  ultimately  basis  is  being  introduced  into  physical  geography, 

connected  with  Eng.  know).    In  general,  the  form  In  this  sense,   physiography  is  concerned  with 

and  expression  of  the  visage  or  face,  especially  the   study   of   air,   ocean,   and   land,   with    the 

when  regarded  as  indicative  of  character;  spe-  object  of  understanding  their  present  condition 

cifically,  an  art  or  system  of  reading  character  and  influence  on  life.    To  understand  present  con- 

froin  the  face.    This  system  was  framed  by  Lava-  ditions  leads  back  into  meteorology,  oceanogra- 

ter,  and  is  related  to  that  of  phrenology  as  for-  phy,  and  geology;  to  appreciate  their  influence 

mulated  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;  it  was  extended  on  life  presupposes  knowledge  of  history  and  bi- 

and  expanded  in  America  chiefly  by  S.  R.  Wells  ology  at  least.     It  is  no  uncommon  belief  that 

in  connection  with  O.  S.  Fowler,  L.  N.  Fowler,  physiography  is  too  complex,  and  drawing  upon 

and  others.     In  its  application  the  system  in-  too  many  other  subjects  to  have  distinct  bound- 

volved  temperament  as   determined   from   com-  aries,  and  hence  to  deserve  the  name  science.     It 

plexion,  etc. ;  the  general  aspect  of  head  and  face,  is  true  that  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to 

sometimes  in  comparison  with  those  of  animals  the  exact  boundaries;  but  this  is  by  no  means 

whose  traits  the  individuals  were  considered  to  proof  that  physiography  can  have  no  boundary, 

imitate ;  the  form,  size,  and  prominence  of  par-  Some  one  has  said  that  geology  is  a  study  of  the 

ticular  features,  etc.    The  chief  bases  of  the  sys-  past.    That  is  to  say,  a  geologist,  to  appreciate 

tern  were  assumed  (1)  localizations  of  functions  his   subject   fully,   must   have   knowledge   as   a 

in  the  brain,  and  (2)  corresponding  localizations  physiographer;  and  a  physiographer  must  know 

in  the  external  features.     Later  researches  in  the  past  that  he  may  use  geology  as  a  tool  in  his 

cerebral   and  general   anatomy   and   physiology  attempt  to  understand  the  present, 

have  failed  to  establish  most  of  the  assumed  lo-  Astbonomical  Aspects.    The  study  of  physi- 

calizations  and  correspondences,   while   modern  ography   deals  essentially   with   the   earth — its 

students  commonly  regard  facial  forms  and  fea-  spherical  form,  its  envelopes  of  air  and  water, 

tures  rather  as  hereditary  ethnic  characters  than  its  cold  crust  and  heated  interior,  and  their  in- 

indices  of   individual  disposition ;    so  that  the  fluence  on  life.    Yet  no  thorough  appreciation  of 

current  art  may  be  defined  as  character-reading  these  conditons  and  influences  is  possible  without 

from  facial  expression.    A  good  many  modern  a  general  knowledge  of  the  astronomical  relations 

students,  among  whom  Cesare  Lombroso  may  be  of  the  earth.    The  earth  as  a  sphere,  and  as  a 

regarded  as  the  leader,  distinguish  between  nor-  member  of  the  solar  system  in  which  it  so  moves 

mal  and  abnormal  types  of  physiognomy,  and  as  to  give  day  and  night  and  the  seasons,  are 

view  the  latter  as  indices  of  either  degeneracy  or  facts  of  fundamental   importance  to  an  under- 

reversion   to   lower  ancestral  types;   and  some  standing  of  changes  in  the  earth ;  and  the  spheri- 

writers  have  sought  to  combine  certain  classes  of  cal  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  presence  of  heat 

abnormalities  in  a  'criminal  type'  for  the  guid-  among  the  members  of  the  solar  system,  furnish 

ance  of  students,  jurists,  and  statesmen.     The  adequate  reason  for  a  consideration  of  the  hy- 

recognized  abnormalities  include  certain  malfor-  potheses  for  the  origin  of  the  earth.    This  does 

mations  of  face  and  head,  asymmetry  of  features  not  mean  that  the  subject  encroaches  on  astron- 

sometimes  analogous  to  that  accompanying  epi-  Cmy;  it  is  dealing  with  the  earth,  but  it  inquires 

lepsy  or  paralysis,  excess  or  deficiency  of  hair  and  of  astronomy  the  reasons  for  terrestrial  phenom- 

beard,  unusual  pigmentation,  and  various  stig-  ena  of  vital  importance,  and  applies  these  to  an 

mata,  either  congenital  or  of  later  development,  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  in  their  relation 

The  coordination  of  these  abnormalities  with  con-  to  life. 

duct  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  foundation  The  Air.    The  influence  of  the  air  on  life  is 

for  criminology   (q.v.)   as  defined  by  Lombroso.  universal*     Its  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide;   the 

The  general  form  and  expression  of  the  visage  are  influence  of  its  pressure;  the  effects  of  its  density, 

among  the  ethnic  traits  recognized  in  defining  for  example,  on  the  flight  of  birds ;  its  water  va- 

races  and  peoples.    The  facial  angle,  i.e.  the  de-  por;  its  winds  and  their  effects — these  are  among 

gree  of  prognathism,  is  among  the  most  useful  the  many  reasons  why  a  study  of  the  air  properly 

measures  both  in  comparative  anatomy  and  in  forms  a  part  of  physiography.     The  science  of 

ethnology ;  the  shape  of  the  jaw,  the  conforma-  meteorology  furnishes  the  explanations,  and  with 

tion  of  the  cheek-bones,  the  position  of  the  ocular  these  the   physiographer  needs  to  be  familiar, 

orbits,  the  number  and  character  of  the  teeth,  In  order  that  he  may  understand  the  distribution 

and  the  nature  of  the  dermal  appendages  (hair,  of  life  he  should  know  why  there  is  vapor,  why 

beard,  brows,  etc.)   are  also  of  primary  impor-  winds  blow  as  they  do,  why  there  are  rainy  and 

tance  as  ethnic  characters ;  while  the  superior  ex-  desert  regions,  and  why  there  are  storms.     The 

pressiveness  of  the  features  of  more  advanced  branch    of    physiography   that   deals   especially 

peoples  is  among  the  characteristics  noted  by  the  with  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  climatology.    If 

ethnologist.  the  climatologist  studies  only  the  causes  of  cli- 

vTnra/TAAmimrtr  /*         ™                       .  mate  he  becomes  a  meteorologist;  but  if  his  es- 

FHXBIOCFBAPHY  (from  Gk.  0tfro,  phy  sis,  vecM  concern  is  the  understanding  of  the  laws  of 

nature   +   -ypafia,  -graphta    description,   from  ciimate  with  reference  to  their  influence  on  life, 

Trf*""'    graphein,  to  write).     There   is   much  he  is  a  physiographer.  The  study  of  the  air  has  a 

difference  m  the  usage  of  the  term  physiography,  bearing  on  other  phases  of  physiography.   Waves 

It  is  employed  as  a  synonym  for  the  older  term  and  ocean  currents  depend  on  air  conditions,  and 

physical  geography ;  as  a  term  to  include  a  general  to  understand  them  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  air 

introduction  to  science ;    for  the   study  of  the  movements.    Rain,  river  floods,  the  difference  be- 

physical  environment  of  life;  and  for  the  study  tween  the  topography  of  arid  and  moist  lands, 

of  land  forms  alone,  that  is  as  a  synonym  for  the  and  the  existence  of  glaciers,  are  among  the  fea- 


tares  of  the  land  that  depend  upon  a  knowledge  (See  Riyeb;  Lake;  Mountain,  etc.)  In  this 
of  the  air  for  their  proper  appreciation.  Each  place  only  the  scope  of  the  subject  will  be  indi- 
of  these  reacts  on  life.  Thus,  along  several  lines,  cated.  The  simplest  land  form  is  the  plain 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  phase  of  air  study,  (q.v.),  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  plains  be- 
falling for  an  appreciation  of  the  science  of  ing  on  the  sea  bottom.  They  may  be  classified  as 
meteorology,  it  is  true,  but  with  its  main  object  constructional  and  destructional,  the  former  be- 
the  investigation  of  the  influence  of  the  air  on  the  ing  represented  by  elevated  sea-bottom  plains, 
environment  of  plant,  animal,  and  human  life.  lake-bottom    plains,    delta    plains,    flood-plains, 

The  Ocean.  The  temperature  and  movements  etc. ;  the  latter  by  plains  of  marine  denudation, 
of  the  ocean,  dependent  upon  sun's  heat  and  air  plains  caused  by  lateral  erosion  of  rivers,  etc. 
movements;  the  tides,  dependent  on  the  attrac-  In  the  beginning  their  surfaces  are  level,  they 
tion  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  the  composition  of  the  permit  the  ready  spread  of  animals  and  plants, 
ocean  water,  its  depth,  and  the  characteristics  and,  if  the  climate  favors,  they  are  usually  well 
of  the  ocean  bottom  are  among  the  important  suited  to  occupation  by  man.  If  newly  formed, 
physiographic  features  of  the  ocean.  Each  of  or  young,  the  surface  may  be  so  level  that  water 
these  has  an  influence  on  life.  The  ocean  supplies  stands  on  it  as  lakes  or  swamps ;  but  with  in- 
vapor  to  the  air;  its  vast  expanse  and  its  cur-  creasing  age  the  surface  is  drained,  streams  cut 
rents  influence  "the  temperature  of  the  air  and  aid  valleys,  the  flat-topped  divides  are  narrowed,  and 
in  those  movements  of  the  air  by  which  the  tem-  the  lakes  and  swamps  are  destroyed.  In  the  devel- 
perature  and  rainfall  of  the  lands  are  profoundly  opment  of  these  stream  valleys,  if  the  plain  stands 
affected.  Life  in  the  ocean  as  influenced  by  its  high  enough  above  sea  level,  or  ba.se  level,  the 
environment;  the  effect  of  ocean  influence  on  the  rapid  cutting  along  the  channels  permits  the  de- 
life  of  the  lands;  the  ocean  as  a  barrier  to  the  velopment  of  deep,  steep-sided  valleys.  In  these 
spread  of  life ;  and  its  importance  to  man  in  com-  young  valleys  the  vigorously  working  streams 
merce  and  many  other  ways  are  among  the  sub-  flow  with  rapid  slope,  and  with  occasional  falls 
jects  with  which  a  physiographic  study  of  the  where  hard  layers  are  encountered.  If  the  land 
ocean  is  concerned.  The  oceans  and  the  lands  are  is  high  above  base  level,  that  is,  if  it  is  a  plateau, 
profoundly  interrelated.  The  waste  of  the  land  the  young  streams  may  so  trench  the  land  that 
is  carried  to  the  sea  by  rain  and  rivers ;  and  the  travel  across  country  is  prohibited  by  the 
oceanic  agents  are  attacking  the  land  along  its  bor-  deep  canons.  In  such  cases  the  interstream  areas 
der,  forming  many  varied  coast  features.  Changes  only  are  habitable  and  are  chosen  for  roads  and 
in  level  of  the  crust  lower  parts  of  the  land  be-  railways.  With  time  the  valleys  broaden,  the 
neath  the  sea,  and  raise  sea  bottoms  to  form  dry  slopes  become  more  gentle,  and  both  the  valley 
land.  No  study  of  the  lands  can  promise  the  bottoms  and  sides  invite  settlement.  Such  a  land 
best  results  without  a  knowledge  and  apprecia-  surface  is  mature,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  the  coast  line  and  sea  Mississippi  Valley.  There  are  few  if  any  falls, 
bottom.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  physio-  the  rivers  are  navigable,  and  they  are  bordered 
graphic  study  of  the  ocean  is  broadly  interrelated  hy  flood  plains — waste  from  the  land  along  the 
with  the  study  of  the  land  and  air.  The  science  course  which  the  river  is  unable  to  bear  to  the 
of  the  study  of  the  ocean  is  called  oceanography ;  sea  over  its  gentle  lower  slope, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  meteorology,  while  the  The  Alps  as  a  barrier  to  the  spread  of  life,  and 
physiographer  must  understand  the  principles,  as  a  refuge  from  invasion,  stand  as  rugged  moun- 
his  concern  is  far  less  with  the  science  of  ocean-  tains  reaching  above  the  snow  line.  Their  rug- 
ography  -than  with  the  application  of  its  princi-  gedness  is  due  to  their  youth  and  to  the  fact  that 
pies  to  an  understanding  01  their  influence  on  life,  denudation,  working  high  above  base  level,  on 

The  Lands.  There  is  a  conflict  of  forces  at  rocks  of  very  different  degrees  of  hardness,  has 
the  present  time  operating  to  modify  the  forms  been  able  to  work  rapidly  and  scar  and  carve  the 
of  the  lands  which  themselves  so  greatly  influence  mountains  profoundly.  With  greater  age  moun- 
life.  On  the  one  hand  contraction  of  the  inte-  tain  peaks  and  ridges  are  lowered,  the  valleys  are 
rior  of  the  earth  is  causing  changes  in  the  level  broadened,  and  the  rivers  slowly  shift  position, 
of  the  crust  as  a  result  of  which  continents  are  eating  their  way  backward  at  the  headwaters,  rob- 
raised  and  ocean  bottoms  depressed,  while  moun-  hing  weaker  opponents  of  drainage  area,  and  push- 
tain  chains,  volcanoes,  plateaus,  and  plains  are  ing  their  way  across  ridge  after  ridge,  as  in  the 
being  made.  On  the  other  hand  opposing  forces  Appalachians.  The  importance  of  the  river  gaps 
are  at  work  on  the  land  removing  the  rocks  that  to  transportation  and  the  influence  of  mountains 
lie  above  the  sea  level  and  dragging  the  fragments  on  occupation  are  observable  throughout  the 
into  the  sea.  The  weather  disintegrates  the  rocks,  world. 

the  rains,  rivers,  and   winds  remove  the  frag-  Rising  land  gives  a  straight  coast,  as  along 
ments.    Glaciers  occasionally  aid  in  this  erosion,  Western  South  America ;  sinking  forms  an  irregu- 
and  the  seacoast  is  the  seat  of  further  important  lar  coast,  with   many  islands,  peninsulas,  har- 
work  of  this  kind.     The  result  of  the  opposing  bors,  and  straits,  as  in  the  Northeastern  United 
forces  of  elevation  and  destruction  has  been  to  States.    A  shelving  coast  of  soft  materials  which 
produce  a  yery  complex  land  surface,  and  it  is  has  recently  assumed  its  position  is  skirted  by 
one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  physiogra-  sandbars,   like   the   coast   south   of  New   York, 
pby  to  understand  this  land  surface  and  to  point  while  a  young  coast  of  hard  rock  has  bold  head- 
out  its  effect  on  life.     For  this  phase  of  physi-  lands,  with  beaches  in  the  bays.    Here  again  are 
ography  the  name  geomorphology  has  been  pro-  innumerable  opportunities  to  study  land  forms 
posed.    It  is  intimately  related  to  geology  and  in  order  to  understand  their  cause  and  point  out 
makes  use  of  geological  principles.    It  is  by  some  their  influence  on  life. 

considered  as  a  branch  of  geology;  that  is,  the  The  physiography  of  the  lands  investigates  isl- 

gtology  of  the  present.  ands,  peninsulas,  capes,  plains,  plateaus,  and  val- 

Hany  of  the  principles  relating  to  the  physi-  leys;  it  studies  their  differences  in  form;  it  dis- 

ography  of  the  lands  are  stated  under  other  topics,  tinguishes  between  the  different  kinds  of  hills, 
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cliffs,  talus  slopes,  etc.  In  fact,  it  studies  all 
land  features,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  concerned 
with  the  form,  its  cause,  its  relation  to  other  land 
forms,  and  its  effects  on  life.  It  shows  how,  in 
their  conflict,  the  movements  of  the  crust  and 
the  operation  of  the  agents  of  denudation  make 
land  forms  by  constructional  and  by  destructional 
processes.  It  shows  that  there  is  a  constant 
building  up  of  land  forms  by  both  the  internal 
forces  of  elevation  and  the  external  forces  of 
denudation;  and  that  there  is  constant  tearing 
down  by  the  forces  of  denudation.  It  is  the 
province  of  physiography  to  trace  the  operation 
of  these  processes,  both  to  see  how  they  modify 
the  lands  and  to  discover  the  influences  of  these 
modifications  on  life. 

Bibliography.  Powell,  Shaler,  etc.,  Physiog- 
raphy of  the  United  States  (National  Geographic 
Society  Monograph,  ib.,  1896) ;  Huxley,  Physiog- 
raphy (London,  1880)  ;  Mackinder,  Britain  and 
the  British  Seas  (New  York,  1902)  ;  Tarr,  Phys- 
ical Geography  of  New  York  State  (ib.,  1901)  ; 
id.,  New  Physical  Geography  (ib.,  1897)  ;  Davis, 
Physical  Geography  (Boston,  1900)  ;  Shaler,  Na- 
ture and  Man  in  America  (New  York,  1897) ;  id., 
Sea  and  Land  (ib.,  1894).  See  Geology;  Geog- 
raphy, etc. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  SELECTION.  A  theo- 
retical explanation  proposed  by  Romanes  of  the 
evolution  of  species  on  the  principle  of  the  pre- 
vention of  intercrossing.  Hence  Romanes  also 
referred  to  the  assumed  law  as  that  of  the 
"Segregation  of  the  fit."  He  was  led  to  his 
generalization  by  consideration  of  the  facts  of 
sterility  between  species,  and  of  fertility  between 
varieties  and  races.  Basing  upon  observation 
the  postulate  that  the  reproductive  system  was 
the  most  susceptible  to  change  of  any  part  of 
an  animal's  organization,  he  argued  that  in  that 
system  would  often  (perhaps  more  often  than  in 
any  other)  arise  independent  variations  in  indi- 
viduals. If  these  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
tend  toward  sterility  between  them  and  parent- 
forms,  they  would  tend  to  separate  the  variety 
from  the  species  and  a  new  species  would  evolve. 
Romanes  concluded  that  the  principle  of  sterility 
between  species  was  essential  to  the  separate 
existence  of  species. 

PHYSIOLOGY  (Lat.  physiologia,  from  Gk. 
<pv*to%oyla,  natural  philosophy,  from  <t>wrto\6ryot, 
physiologos,  discoursing  on  nature,  natural  phi- 
losopher, from  ^tfrtt,  physis,  nature  +  X6yw, 
logos,  word,  account,  ratio,  from  \4yur,  legein,  to 
say) .  Under  the  term  physiology,  when  used  in 
its  widest  sense,  we  include  all  that  is  known  of 
the  properties  of  living  matter.  Following  the 
great  line  of  demarcation  of  living  things  into 
animals  and  plants,  we  have  an  animal  physiology 
and  a  plant  physiology.  The  two  subjects,  while 
closely  related,  are  sufficiently  different  to  be 
considered  as  separate  sciences  and  to  require 
specialists  of  different  training  for  their  study. 
In  animal  physiology  we  have  to  deal  especially 
with  the  properties  of  animal  protoplasm,  and 
although  the  fundamental  properties  of  this  ma- 
terial are  believed  to  be  much  the  same  in  all 
animals,  yet  for  each  animal  or  group  of  animals 
there  are  minor  distinctions  wnieh  are  due  in 
part  to  fundamental  differences  in  structure,  and 
in  part  to  the  variety  in  the  physiological  mecha- 
nisms developed  in  different  animals.  In  what 
follows  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  briefly 


an  outline  of  the  important  facts  and  principles 
of  human  physiology,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  body  of  facts  included  under  this 
designation  have  been  obtained  in  many,  if  not  in 
most  cases,  by  direct  study  and  experiment  upon 
lower  forms  of  life,  not  only  upon  the  mammals 
most  closely  related  in  structure  to  man,  but  also 
upon  the  simplest  organisms  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  offered  especial  opportunities  for 
study. 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  the  physiology  of 
the  human  body  under  two  general  heads,  namely, 
the  properties  of  the  tissues  and  the  properties 
or  functions  of  the  organs  and  mechanisms.  The 
human  body,  like  that  of  other  animals,  starts 
as  a  single  cell,  the  fertilized  ovum.  During  the 
progress  of  development  this  cell  multiplies  to 
form  an  infinite  number  of  cells  which  gradually 
become  differentiated  in  structure  and  segregated 
into  groups  that  are  known  as  tissues.  Each 
tissue  is  characterized  by  its  appearance,  as  seen 
by  the  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  and 
also  by  known  differences  in  chemical  composition 
and  reaction.  We  distinguish  in  the  human  body 
the  muscular  tissue,  the  nervous  tissue,  the  epi- 
thelial tissue,  the  gland  or  secreting  tissue,  the 
blood,  the  connective  or  supporting  tissue,  the 
lymphatic  tissue,  the  tissue  forming  the  red 
blood  corpuscles,  and  so  on.  Each  tissue  is  dif- 
ferent not  only  in  structure,  but  in  its  properties. 
Along  with  the  differentiation  in  form  there  is  a 
specialization  in  function.  Without  attempting 
to  describe  their  microscopic  characteristics,  a 
word  or  two  may  be  said  of  the  more  important 
physiological  properties  of  some  of  these  tissues. 

The  Musculab  Tissues.  In  man,  as  in  the  other 
vertebrates,  we  distinguish  three  kinds  of  muscu- 
lar tissue:  (1)  the  cross-striped  or  voluntary 
muscle  which  forms  the  musculation  of  the  body 
by  means  of  which  our  voluntary  movements  are 
made;  (2)  the  heart-muscle,  composing  the  walls 
of  the  heart;  and  (3)  the  plain  or  unstriped 
muscle  which  is  found  in  the  walls  of  the  hollow 
viscera,  such  as  the  alimentary  canal,  the  blood- 
vessels, the  uterus,  the  bladder,  etc.  The  com- 
mon characteristic  of  these  three  tissues  is  the 
property  of  contracting.  While  this  property 
may  occur  in  other  tissues,  it  reaches  its  great- 
est development  in  the  muscles.  In  cross-striped 
muscles  the  contraction  is  always  started  by  a 
stimulus  received  through  the  nerves  and  orig- 
inated usually  in  the  brain  by  an  act  of  the  will. 
The  contraction  is  very  rapid.  A  single  stimulus 
gives  a  single  or  simple  contraction  that  occupies 
less  than  one-tenth  of  a  second.  All  of  our  or- 
dinary voluntary  contractions  are,  however,  com- 
pound or  tetanic,  that  is,  they  are  composed  of  a 
rapid  series  of  simple  contractions  fused  together 
more  or  less  completely.  The  rapid  series  of  con- 
tractions is  due  to  a  series  of  stimuli  or  nerve  im- 
pulses received  from  the  brain  through  the  nerve 
fibres  connecting  it  with  the  muscle.  In  every 
voluntary  movement,  therefore,  whether  short  or 
prolonged,  we  must  imagine  to  ourselves  a  series 
of  changes  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain,  which 
are  propagated  along  the  connecting  nerve  fibres 
to  the  muscle  or  muscles  and  there  set  up  a  series 
of  contractions  so  rapid  that  they  become  fused 
into  a  long-lasting  contraction  or  movement. 

Plain  muscle  is  characterized  by  the  slowness 
of  its  contractions.  The  tissue  as  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  varies  somewhat  in  this 
respect,  but  in  all  cases  its  contractions  are  verv 
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much  slower  than  in  the  cross-striped  muscle. 
The  plain  muscle,  moreover,  is  not  under  volun- 
tary control;  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach,  the  blood-vessels,  etc.  The 
contractions  of  these  organs  are  brought  about  by 
stimuli  conveyed  to  the  muscle  through  the  so- 
called  sympathetic  nervous  system.  The  slow 
and  prolonged  contractions  of  plain  muscle  ex- 
plain the  gentle,  long-continued  movements  of  the 
viscera  such  as  occur  in  the  action  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  in  propelling  food  along  their 
length.  Heart-muscle  is  somewhat  intermediate 
in  structure  between  the  plain  and  the  cross- 
striped  varieties.  Its  contractions  are  also  inter- 
mediate in  duration,  but  approach  closer  to  the 
quick  movement  of  the  striped  muscle.  The  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  heart-muscle,  how- 
ever, is  its  property  of  making  spontaneous 
rhythmic  contractions  which  are  due  not  to  ex- 
ternal stimuli  received  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, but  to  processes  arising  within  itself.  To  this 
property  is  due  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  heart. 

Knvous  Tissue.  The  nervous  tissue  is  found 
in  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  nerve  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  the  peripheral 
nerves  or  nerve  trunks  distributed  throughout 
the  body.  The  nerve  tissue  consists  of  nerve  cells 
and  their  processes.  The  body  of  the  cell  lies  in 
the  nerve  centres,  that  is,  the  brain,  the  spinal 
cord,  and  the  ganglia,  and  the  typical  cell  has  two 
kinds  of  processes,  one  comparatively  short  and 
much  branched,  known  as  the  dendrites  or  den- 
dritic processes,  the  other  but  little  branched  and 
in  some  cases  very  long,  as  much  as  two  or  three 
feet  This  latter  branch  is  known  as  the  axis- 
cylinder  process;  it  may  pass  out  of  the  nerve 
centres  to  be  distributed  to  the  other  tissues 
forming  the  essential  part  of  what  we  call  nerve 
fibres.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  nerve  fibres  are  essentially  long  processes 
from  nerve  cells  and  form  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  nerve  centres  are  connected  with  and 
influence  the  activity  of  the  peripheral  tissues. 
Physiologically,  the  important  function  of  a 
nerve  fibre  is  to  conduct  a  change  or  process 
known  as  the  nerve  impulse.  This  impulse 
travels  along  the  fibre  at  a  rate  of  about  one 
hundred  feet  per  second.  The  nerve  fibres  fall 
into  two  great  groups,  those  that  convey  impulses 
from  the  peripheral  tissues  to  the  nerve  centres, 
and  those  that  convey  impulses  from  the  centres 
toward  the  periphery.  The  former  group  com- 
pose the  afferent  or  sensory  fibres,  the  latter 
name  being  used  because  in  many  cases  the  im- 
pulses finally  reach  the  brain  and  give  rise  to 
conscious  sensations  of  various  kinds.  In  many 
eases,  however,  the  impulses  conveyed  to  the 
nerve  centres  by  the  afferent  fibres  cause  no 
change  in  consciousness,  but  manifest  themselves 
by  what  we  call  reflex  effects,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  movements  of  the  intestines,  the  blood-vessels, 
or  the  heart.  The  group  of  fibres  that  carry  their 
impulses  outward  from  the  centre  to  the  periph- 
eral tissues  compose  the  efferent  or  motor  fibres. 
If  these  fibres  end  in  muscles,  the  effect  of  their 
impulses  is  the  production  of  a  muscular  contrac- 
tion; if  they  end  in  a  gland,  they  cause  a  secre- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  resulting  action  depending 
on  the  kind  of  tissue  with  which  the  nerve  fibre 
is  connected.  It  should  be  stated  that  there  is 
no  known  difference  in  structure  between  afferent 
and  efferent  nerve  fibres.  Each,  like  a  telegraph 
wire,  can  conduct  an  impulse  in  either  direction. 


But  just  as  a  telegraph  wire  with  a  sending 
apparatus  at  one  end  and  a  receiver  at  the  other 
is  arranged  to  conduct  messages  only  in  one  direc- 
tion, so  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerve  fibres,  by 
the  peculiarities  of  their  end  connections,  are 
arranged  so  that  normally  they  can  convey  ef- 
fective impulses  only  in  one  direction.  What  we 
call  a  nerve  or  a  nerve  trunk  consists  of  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  nerve  fibres  belonging 
usually  to  both  the  afferent  and  the  efferent 
group.  Though  combined  in  one  bundle,  each  fibre 
is  physiologically  independent  and  may  act  alone 
or  in  combination  with  others  in  the  same  trunk. 
In  a  muscle,  on  the  contrary,  the  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  muscular  fibres  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed act  usually  as  a  unit,  all  contracting  to- 
gether when  the  muscle  is  in  action. 

Reflex  Actions.  A  large  part  of  the  beautiful 
adaptation  and  coordination  of  the  different  parts 
of  our  bodies  is  effected  by  the  reflex  activities 
of  the  nervous  system  entirely  outside  our  con- 
scious knowledge.  The  way  in  which  these  re- 
flexes are  produced  is  illustrated  best  by  the 
simple  reflex  movements  that  can  be  obtained 
from  a  headless  frog.  If  in  such  an  animal,  with 
its  spinal  cord  intact,  one  of  the  toes  is  gently 
pinched,  the  leg  will  at  once  be  drawn  in  toward 
the  body.  If  the  skin  is  stimulated  by  bits  of 
paper  moistened  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  leg 
of  the  corresponding  side  will  be  raised  and  the 
piece  of  paper  will  be  wiped  off  by  a  neat  move- 
ment involving  the  coordinate  activity  of  a  num- 
ber of  muscles.  What  happens  in  these  cases  is 
that  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  skin  irritates 
the  sensory  nerve  fibres  and  sends  in  a  stream 
of  nerve  impulses  to  the  spinal  cord.  These  im- 
pulses are  conveyed  to  the  dendrites  of  certain 
motor  nerve  cells  and  arouse  in  them  fresh  im- 
pulses which  are  conducted  outward  through  the 
efferent  nerve  fibres  to  the  muscles.  The  original 
stimulus,  or,  more  accurately,  the  nerve  impulses 
to  which  it  gives  origin  are  thus,  as  it  were,  re- 
flected in  the  nerve  centres  and  sent  to  the 
peripheral  tissues,  whence  the  name  of  reflex 
action.  Every  such  reflex  involves  the  activity 
of  at  least  two  groups  of  nerve  cells,  one  con- 
nected with  the  sensory  fibres  stimulated  and  one 
connected  with  the  efferent  fibres  going  to  the 
muscles.  Such  reflexes  may  occur  in  all  parts 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  A  common  reflex 
in  ourselves,  for  instance,  is  the  winking  of  the 
eye  when  its  sensory  surfaces  are  touched.  As 
a  rule  we  limit  the  term  reflex  action  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  element  of  consciousness  is 
not  involved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  all 
of  our  conscious  processes  and  mental  activities 
are  effected  by  a  similar  action  of  one  nerve  cell 
or  unit  on  another,  the  mechanism  in  action  being 
essentially  similar  to,  although  more  complex 
than,  the  simple  reflexes  of  the  spinal  cord. 
In  a  mammal  as  well  as  in  a  frog  it  can  be  shown 
that  if  a  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  severed  from 
its  connections  with  the  brain,  under  such  con- 
ditions that  death  does  not  result  at  once,  the 
part  of  the  cord  below  the  injury  will  suffice  to 
effect  complex  movements  upon  appropriate 
stimulation  of  the  skin.  To  the  uninformed  such 
movements  usually  suggest  consciousness,  but 
the  evidence  of  physiology  proves  conclusively 
that  they  are  entirely  unconscious  reflexes. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  outgoing  impulse 
in  reflex  stimulation  of  the  cord  or  brain  may 
proceed  through  nerve  fibres  connected  with  other 
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tissues  such  as  the  heart-muscle,  the  plain 
muscle  of  the  viscera  or  the  glands,  and  the 
reflex  effect,  instead  of  exhibiting  itself  as  a 
movement  of  the  limbs,  may  take  the  form  of  a 
secretion,  of  a  change  in  the  heart  beat,  or  of  a 
constriction  or  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  connections 
among  the  numerous  nerve  cells  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  brain,  it  is  evident  that  reflex  effects 
may  be  widespread  and  very  intricate.  Certain 
definite  paths  or  connections  are  inherited  or 
become  acquired  during  life  from  repeated  use, 
so  that  the  passage  of  a  sensory  nerve  impulse 
that  reaches  the  central  nervous  system  is  not 
haphazard,  but  for  the  most  part  along  prede- 
termined paths.  The  wonderful  instincts  of  the 
lower  animals  may  be  regarded  as  complicated 
reflexes,  and  the  unconscious  regulation  of  the 
different  parts  of  our  body,  especially  the  activity 
of  the  internal  organs  or  viscera,  is  controlled 
in  this  way  by  the  nervous  system. 

The  Circulatoby  Mechanism.  The  anatomical 
mechanism  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
lymph  consists  of  the  heart,  the  blood-vessels, 
and  the  lymph-vessels.  With  regard  to  the  blood 
we  have  the  central  fact  that  the  powerful  mus- 
culature of  the  heart  serves  as  a  force-pump 
driving  the  blood  out  from  the  ventricles  through 
the  circuit  of  the  blood-vessels  and  back  to  the 
heart.  The  system  of  arteries  branching  from 
the  heart  resembles  a  tree  with  its  central  trunk 
and  its  vast  number  of  branches  of  different 
si^es.  As  one  goes  outward  from  the  heart 
toward  the  periphery,  the  arteries  distributed  to 
each  organ  become  smaller  and  smaller  until  they 
end  in  minute  capillaries.  The  combined  area  of 
these  branches  increases,  however,  toward  the 
periphery,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  all 
the  capillaries  arising  from  the  aorta  is  several 
hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  aorta 
itself,  just  as  the  combined  diameters  of  all  of 
the  twigs  of  a  tree  would  much  exceed  that  of 
the  trunk.  The  quantity  of  blood  being  prac- 
tically the  same  at  all  times,  it  becomes  dis- 
tributed as  it  goes  out  from  the  heart  over  a 
wider  and  wider  area,  or,  to  use  a  convenient 
figure,  flows  through  a  wider  and  wider  bed.  As 
a  result  of  this  fact  the  velocity  of  the  blood-flow 
becomes  smaller  as  we  approach  the  capillaries. 
While  in  the  aorta  the  blood  may  flow  with  a 
velocity  of  300  millimeters  per  second,  in  the 
capillaries  the  velocity  becomes  reduced  to  % 
millimeter.  In  the  venous  system  the  same 
general  fact  holds  true.  The  capillaries  unite 
into  larger  veins,  and  these  into  still  larger  ones, 
until  finally  all  of  the  blood  in  the  aortic  sys- 
tem is  collected  into  two  large  veins,  the  superior 
and  the  inferior  vena  cava,  which  open  into  the 
auricles.  As  a  consequence  the  blood,  as  it  flows 
back  to  the  heart,  passes  through  a  path  that  be- 
comes narrower  and  narrower,  and  its  velocity 
increases  proportionately.  With  regard  to  the 
velocity  of  the  blood-flow,  therefore,  we  can  state 
that  it  is  greatest  in  the  large  arteries  and  veins 
and  least  in  the  capillaries. 

In  the  arteries,  moreover,  the  blood  is  under 
a  much  greater  pressure  than  in  the  capillaries 
and  veins.  From  a  cut  artery  the  blood  spurts 
to  some  distance,  while  from  a  cut  vein  the 
blood  flows  out  quickly,  but  with  little  force. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  is  easily  understood. 
In  flowing  through  the  vessels  the  blood  encoun- 
ters considerable  resistance.     Naturally  this  re- 


sistance is  greatest  in  the  capillaries  and  in  the 
small  arteries  and  veins  communicating  with 
them.  On  account  of  the  treat  resistance  in  the 
capillary  region,  known  technically  as  the  periph- 
eral resistance,  the  blood  is  dammed  up,  retarded 
on  the  arterial  side,  stretching  the  elastic 
walls  of  the  arteries  and  putting  the  blood  under 
a  considerable  tension.  In  the  capillaries  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  is  much  less,  and  in  the 
veins  it  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  as  we  ap- 
proach the  heart.  Physiologically  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  blood-circuit  is  in  the  capil- 
laries. While  flowing  through  these  thin-wafled 
and  very  minute  vessels  the  blood  fulfills  its 
function  of  nourishing  the  tissues.  At  this  point 
the  blood,  while  still  under  some  pressure,  is 
flowing  at  its  slowest  rate,  and  the  liquid  part 
of  it,  the  blood  plasma,  transudes  through  the 
thin  walls  and  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the 
tissues,  thus  forming  the  tissue-lymph.  The  oxy- 
gen carried  by  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
is  liberated  in  the  capillaries  and  diffuses  from 
the  blood  to  the  tissues,  being  transported  to 
the  latter  while  held  in  solution  in  the  lymph. 
The  lymph  gives  up  its  food  materials  and  oxygen 
to  the  tissue  cells  and  at  the  same  time  receives 
from  them  the  waste  products  and  carbon  dioxide 
formed  during  their  nutritive  activity.  The 
lymph  is  prevented  from  accumulating  in  the 
tissues  by  the  fact  that  it  is  continually  drained 
off  by  the  system  of  lymphatic  vessels.  These 
vessels  form  a  system  parallel  in  course  and 
structure  to  that  of  the  veins.  They  begin  in  the 
tissues  by  small  capillaries  which  unite  to  larger 
and  larger  vessels,  forming  eventually  two  main 
trunks  that  open  into  the  veins  of  the  neck.  By 
this  arrangement  the  excess  of  lymph  is  con- 
tinually drained  off  and  returned  to  the  blood. 
The  means  by  which  the  supply  of  lymph  is 
regulated  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
difficult  subjects  of  study  in  modern  physiology. 

The  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  not  a  fixed  and 
rigid  system.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  supplied 
with  nerves  through  which  the  beat  of  the  heart 
and  the  capacity  and  resistance  of  the  blood- 
vessels may  be  reflexly  adapted  to  the  different 
conditions  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  its  separate  parts.  The  heart 
receives  two  sets  of  nerve  fibres;  one,  the  in- 
hibitory fibres,  are  capable  of  slowing  the  heart- 
beat; the  other,  the  accelerative  fibres,  quicken 
the  rate.  The  small  arteries,  on  the  other  hand, 
receive  also  two  sets  of  nerve  fibres;  one,  the 
vaso-constrictors,  causes  a  diminution  in  size  of 
the  blood-vessels,  while  the  other,  the  vaso- 
dilators, brings  about  an  increase  in  size.  The 
numerous  conditions  under  which  these  regulat- 
ing nerve  fibres  act  are  too  complex  to  be  de- 
scribed here.  The  mechanism  is  so  adjusted  as 
to  control  automatically  the  supply  of  blood  to 
different  organs  under  varying  conditions  of  rest 
and  activity. 

The  Resfibatobt  Mechanism.  In  mammals  like 
ourselves  the  chief  organ  of  external  respiration 
is  the  lungs.  When  the  inspiratory  muscles  are 
contracted  the  chest  is  enlarged  and  air  flows  into 
the  lungs.  When  the  expiratory  muscles  are  con- 
tracted the  chest  is  diminished  in  size  and  air 
is  forced  out  of  the  lungs.  In  ordinary  respira- 
tion the  expiratory  act  is  entirely  passive;  the 
chest,  expanded  by  the  action  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles,  sinks  back  into  its  normal  position  when 
these  muscles  cease  to  act.    In  forced  breathing, 
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however,  the  expiratory  muscles  come  into  action,    and   nitrogen   containing  salts,   the   former   re- 
By  means  of  these  respiratory  movements  the    quires  food  in  the  more  complex  form  of  organic 
air  in  the  lungs  is  continually  renewed,  the  sup-     material.    Since  in  the  last  analysis  this  organic 
ply  of  oxygen  is  maintained,  and  the  carbon  ai-    food  is  derived  from  the  plant  kingdom,  it  may 
oxide  is  removed.    The  oxygen  contained  in  the    be  said  that  the  maintenance  of  animal  life  is 
air-sacs  of  the  lungs  diffuses  through  their  thin     only  possible  through  the  synthetic  activity  of 
walls,  and,  coming  into  contact  with  the  blood,  it    plant  protoplasm.     All  of  our  varied  foods  are 
unites  chemically  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the    found  upon  analysis  to  be  composed  of  essentially 
red  corpuscles,  the  haemoglobin.    In  this  combina-     the  same  materials  united  in  different  propor- 
tion it  is  carried  to  the  heart,  and  thence  dis-    tions.    These  constituent  materials  of  our  foods 
tributed  over  the  body  through  the  various  arte-    are  known  as  food-stuffs  and  are  usually  classi- 
fies.   When  the  blood  reaches  the  capillaries  the    fied  as  proteids,  fats,  carbohydrates,  water,  and 
compound  of  haemoglobin  and  oxygen  is  broken     salts.    Of  these  substances  the  water,  inorganic 
or  dissociated  by  the  physical  conditions  there    salts,  and  proteids  are  absolutely  essential.    The 
prevailing,  while  the  liberated  oxygen  passes  into    two  former  are  necessary  to  the  composition  and 
solution  in  the  blood  plasma  and  lymph,  and  is    reactions  of  the  living  tissues,  but  they  do  not 
thus  conveyed  to  the  tissues.    On  the  other  hand,    directly  furnish  any  energy  to  the  body.     The 
the  general  nutritive  change  or  metabolism  of    requisite  amount  of  water  is  controlled  by  the 
the  tissues  results  in  the  formation  among  other    sensation  of  thirst,  and  the  proper  proportions 
things  of  carbon  dioxide.     This  substance  is  a     of  the  inorganic  salts  are  provided  in  our  foods 
waste  product,  and  if  it  accumulates  in  the  tis-    without  the  necessity  of  any  conscious  selection 
sues,  brings  on  a  suppression  or  perversion  of  the    on  our  part,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  sodium 
normal  nutritive  processes.    Under  normal  condi-    chloride.     Proteid  foods  nave  a  different  value, 
tions,  however,   it  is   rapidly  removed   by   the    They  are  complex  nitrogen-containing  compounds 
lymph  and  blood.    As  the  oxygen  passes  from  the    which  in  the  body  are  destroyed  and  reduced  to 
blood  to   the   tissues  by  diffusion   through  the    much    simpler    substances,    namely,    carbon    di- 
thin-walled  capillaries,  so  the  carbon  dioxide  as    oxide,  water,  and  urea.    This  destruction  of  pro- 
rapidly  as  it  is  formed  streams  in  the  opposite     teid   is  essentially  an   oxidation,  and  as  much 
direction  from  tissues  to  blood.    Each  gas  follows    heat  is  given  off  in  the  process  as  would  be  lib- 
the  physical   law  of  diffusion  from  a  point  of    crated  outside  the  body  by  burning  proteid  to  the 
greater  to  one  of  less  tension.    Within  tne  blood    same  end-products.     Proteids  are  an  absolutely 
the  carbon  dioxide  is  held  mainly  in  chemical    necessary  constituent  of  food,  because  they  con- 
combination,    partly   with    the    proteids   of   the    *&ui  nitrogen  in  a  form  capable  of  being  used  in 
blood  plasma,  partly  with  the  proteids  of  the  blood    the   construction    of   living   matter.      Fats   and 
corpuscles.     When  the  blood  reaches  the  lungs    carbohydrates,  since  they  contain  no  nitrogen, 
this  loose  chemical  union  breaks  down,  the  carbon    cannot  be  used  alone  in  the  synthesis  of  proto- 
dioxide  is  liberated  and  diffuses  into  the  air-sacs     plasm.     They   are   nevertheless   valuable   foods, 
of  the  lungs,  whence  it  is  given  off  in  the  expired    since  they  are  readily  destroyed  or  burned  in  the 
air.    The  process  of  respiration,  therefore,  may    hody  with  the  liberation  of  energy  in  the  form  of 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  external  and  internal     heat  or  muscular  work.     In  a  normal  diet  pro- 
respiration.    Under  the  former  term  we  include    teids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  are  usually  com- 
all  the  processes  involved  in  the  movement  of  air    bined  in  certain  proportions,  and  experience  as 
into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  and  the  exchange  of     well  as  direct  physiological  experiments   show 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  between  the  blood  and    that  within   limits  the  fats   and  the   carbohy- 
the  air  in  the  lungs.    By  internal  respiration  we     drates  may  be  interchanged,  and  furthermore  the 
mean  the  exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide    greater  the  amount  of  these  two  substances  used 
between  the  tissues  and  the  blood  as  well  as  the     the  less  will  be  the  amount  of  proteid  required; 
processes  of  nutrition  by  means  of  which  the  oxy-     as  we  say  in  physiology,  fats  and  carbohydrates 
gen  is  used  and  the  carbon  dioxide  produced,     are  'proteid  sparers.' 

What  we  call  arterial  blood  differs  from  venous .  The  nutritive  history  of  these  three  energy- 
blood  in  that  it  contains  more  oxygen  and  less  yielding  foods  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  fol- 
carben  dioxide,  and  to  this  difference  in  the  lows :  The  proteids  in  whatever  form  they  may  be 
gaseous  contents  is  due  also  the  well-known  va-  taken  are  digested  partly  in  the  stomach  by  the 
nation  in  color,  arterial  blood  having  a  scarlet  action  of  the  gastric  juice  and  partly  in  the  intes- 
tint,  while  the  venous  blood  is  purplish  or  crim-  tines  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  By  the 
son.  The  machinery  for  the  movements  of  respi-  act  of  digestion  the  food  proteids  are  converted 
ration,  that  is,  the  respiratory  muscles,  are  un-  into  simpler  and  more  soluble  forms  known  as 
der  the  control  of  the  central  nervous  system,  peptones  and  protoses,  which  are  then  absorbed 
These  muscles  may  be  influenced  within  certain  into  the  blood  and  carried  to  the  various  tissues. 
limits  by  direct  voluntary  effort;  but  a  far  more  Here  they  are  utilized  in  part  to  form  protoplasm, 
important  factor  is  their  unconscious  or  reflex  either  to  replace  that  broken  down  in  metabolism 
regulation  exerted  through  the  respiratory  nerve  or  to  supply  material  for  growth.  But  much 
cells  or  nerve  centre  found  in  the  medulla  oblon-  the  larger  part  of  the  proteid  is  simply  destroyed 
gata.  By  the  activity  of  this  centre  the  respira-  in  the  tissues  with  the  transformation  of  some 
tory  movements  are  kept  continually  in  play  and  of  its  chemical  energy  into  a  corresponding 
the  extent  of  the  respirations  is  adjusted  to  the  amount  of  heat.  The  fats  are  prepared  for  di- 
needs  of  the  body.  gestion  in  the  stomach,  but  undergo  the  impor- 

Digestion  and  Nutrition.    The  living  matter    tant  change'  that  fits  them  for  absorption  after 
of  the  animal  body  is  characterized,  as  compared    they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  pancreatic 
with  plant  protoplasm,  by  its  limited  powers  of    juice  in  the  small  intestine.     After  absorption 
Msimilation.      While    the    latter   can    construct    they  are  found  in  the  blood  and  lymph  for  a 
tiring  matter  from   comparatively  simple  inor-    time,  but  soon  pass  into  the  tissues.    Here  they 
ganic  material,  such   as  carbon  dioxide,  water,    may  be  deposited  as  part  of  our  normal  store  of 
▼ot*  XIV.-8. 
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body-fat,  but  with  the  usual  diet  of  adult  life  centre  with  the  respiratory  muscles  and  the  con- 
they  are  supposed  to  be  completely  burned.    It  is  sequent  inability  to  breathe.     In  the  cerebellum 
known    from    experiments    that    one    gram    of  we  have  an  organ  which  seems  to  control  the  co- 
fat   burned   outside   or   inside   the   body  yields  ordinated  activity  of  the  voluntary  muscles.    Ex- 
as   much  heat  as   2.2  grams  of  proteid.     The  tensive  injury  to  the  cerebellum,  while  not  ac- 
carbohydrates    include    the    starches    and    the  companied  by  actual  paralysis,  renders  the  ani- 
sugars  which  from  a  nutritive  standpoint "  have  mal  incapable  of  executing  orderly  movements, 
the  same  value.    The  starches  form  the  bulk  of  If  the  animal  survives  the  injury,  the  ability  to 
our  diet,  and  they  are  digested  partly  in  the  make  coordinated  movements  may  be  recovered 
mouth  by  the  action  of  the  saliva,  but  mainly  in  more  or  less  completely,  but  some  awkwardness 
the  small  intestine  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  and  muscular  weakness  persist  as  permanent  re- 
secretion.    Under  the  influence  of  these  secretions  suits.     In  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
the  starches  are  converted  into  a  form  of  sugar,  spheres  we  have  the  seat  of  the  conscious  sensa- 
which  is  then  absorbed  into  the  blood.     As  the  tions  and  of  all  the  so-called  psychic  activities, 
blood  from  the  intestines  passes  through  the  liver  Modern  physiology  has  shown  that  different  parts 
this  absorbed  sugar  is  removed  and  again  con-  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  different  fune- 
verted  into  a  form  of  starch  known  as  glycogen,  tions.     The  optic  nerve  fibres  end  eventually  in 
which  is  deposited  or  stored  in  the  liver  cells,  the  occipital  lobes,  and  here  our  conscious  sensa- 
From  time  to  time  the  glycogen  is  reconverted  to  tions  of  vision  are  mediated.    A  similar  arrange- 
sugar  and  given  off  to  the  blood.    The  regulating  ment  prevails  for  the  other  senses.    In  the  cortex 
mechanism  controlling  this  production  and  con-  of  gray  matter  covering  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
version  of  glycogen  is  so  adjusted  that  under  the  there  are  in  fact  certain  sense  areas  each   of 
normal  conditions  of  life  the  blood  always  con-  which  mediates  a  different  kind  of  consciousness, 
tains  a  nearly  constant  amount  of  sugar.    Sugar,  Other    areas    are    connected    with    the    various 
therefore,  is  the  final  form  in  which  all  of  our  muscles  of  the  body  and  form  the  centres  through 
carbohydrate  food  is  brought  to  the  tissues — and  which   our   voluntary   movements   are  executed, 
under  the  influence  of  the  living  matter  it  is  while  in  still  other  regions  we  have  areas   in 
eventually  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  which  are  stored  the  memories  of  past  experi- 
In  the  long  run,  therefore,  the  final  fate  of  our  ences  and  in  which  the  factors  of  sensation  are 
food  is  to  be  burned  and  furnish  energy  in  the  organized    into   the    complex   associations    that 
form  of  heat,  muscular  work,  etc.    The  continual  characterize  our  mental   life.     Injuries   to  the 
consumption  of  food  is  necessary  to  maintain  brain  may,  therefore,  be  followed  by  quite  dif- 
the  body  temperature,  and  in  the  body  we  have  ferent  results  according  to  the  region  involved, 
very  complex  regulating  mechanisms  which  con-  There  may  be  a  paralysis  of  this  or  that  group 
trol  the  loss  of  heat  and  to  a  certain  extent  its  of  muscles,  a  loss  of  this  or  that  primary  sensa- 
production,  with  the  normal  result  that  the  tern-  tion,  or  a  disturbance  or  perversion  of  this  or 
perature  of  the  body  remains  nearly  constant  un-  that  group  of  memory  associations.    The  so-called 
der  all  the  varying  conditions  of  life.     It  has  aphasias  form  noteworthy  illustrations  of  these 
been  shown  with  scientific  accuracy  that  all  the  facts.     Injury  to  certain  limited  areas  of   the 
detectible  energy  given  off  from  the  body  is  de-  brain  may  result  in  a  partial  or  complete  loss  of 
rived   directly   from   the   food    consumed.     The  the  power  of  speech,  or  of  the  ability  to  under- 
energy  value  of  any  food  can,  therefore,  be  de-  stand  either  written  or  spoken  language  without 
tcrmined  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  heat  pro-  any  interference  with  vision  or  hearing.     When 
duced  by  burning  it,  or  more  conveniently  by  defects  of  this  character  exist  it  is  possible  to 
ascertaining  the  heat  value  of  proteids,  fats,  and  locate  the  probable  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  not 
carbohydrates,  and  then  analyzing  the  food  to  de-  infrequently  this  knowledge  has  been  made  the 
termine  how  much  of  these  three  foodstuffs  is  basis  of  successful  surgical  operations, 
contained  in  it.  History  of  Physiology.    TTie  history  of  phys- 
The  Central  Nervous  System.    Some  state-  iology  is  coextensive  with  that  of  medicine.    Its 
ments  regarding  the  structure  of  the  nervous  sys-  *  relatively  slow  advancement  through  many  cen- 
tem  will  be  found  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  turies  was  closely  associated  with  the  growth  of 
(Consult  also  the  article  on  Nervous  System  anatomical,   chemical,   and   physical   knowledge. 
and  Brain.)     At  the  base  of  the  brain  imme-  In  modern  times,  however,  dating  perhaps  from 
diately  adjoining  the  spinal  cord  we  have  the  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  phys- 
medulla  oblongata.      In  this  part  of  the  brain  iology  has  become  an  independent  science  with 
are    found    certain    important     collections     of  a  technique  peculiarly  its  own,  yet  adopting  more 
nerve    cells    which    control    the   movements    of  and  more  the  exact  methods  that  have  arisen  in 
respiration,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry.    This  de- 
their    activity    being   entirely    unconscious    and  velopment    of    physiology    has    been    especially 
under  the  influence  of  reflex  stimulation.     Col-  marked  since  investigators  abandoned  the  idea 
lections  of  nerve  cells  connected  with  and  regu-  of  a  special  vital  force  controlling  the  phenomena 
lating  the  action  of  physiological  mechanisms  are  of  life  and  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  explain  - 
known  as  nerve  centres,  and  in  the  medulla  we  ing  the  properties  of  living  matter  in  terms  of 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  three  centres  men-  the  forms  of  energy  recognized  as  responsible  for 
tioned  and  designate  them  as  the  respiratory  centre,  the  phenomena  of  inanimate  nature.     The  great 
the  cardio-inhibitory  centre,  and  the  vaso-motor  facts  in  physiology,  as  in  other  subjects,  have  been 
centre.    They  and  other  similar  centres  regulate  discovered  in  a  few  cases  only  by  the  genius  of 
the  activity  of  the  visceral  organs,  whose  func-  individual  workers.    In  most  instances  they  have 
tions  are  discharged  for  the  most  part  without  developed  gradually  as  the  result  of  the  cont- 
our conscious  knowledge  or  control.     Injury  to  bined   labors  of  many  investigators,  so  that   a 
the  medulla  or  severance  of  its  connections  with  history  of  the  growth  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
the  spinal  cord  is  fatal  at  once,  owing  to  the  de-  ciples  of  modern  physiology  involves  a  discussion 
struction  of  the  connections  of  the  respiratory  of  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  in  gen- 
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eraL  Every  important  advance  in  physics  and  found  transformation  and  extension  that  ex- 
chemistry  has  influenced  and  will  continue  to  in-  planations  of  plant  phenomena  began  to  be  pos- 
flnence  the  development  of  physiological  knowl-  sible.  Among  the  earliest  investigations  after 
edge.  Some  of  the  significant  discoveries  that  be-  the  revival  of  learning  were  those  made  in  Italy 
long  especially  to  physiology  and  that  can  be  by  Malpighi  on  the  movement  of  sap,  and 
traced  more  or  less  exactly  to  a  definite  period  those  of  Ray  on  the  influence  of  light  upon  the 
and  individual  observers  are  as  follows:  The  colors  of  plants.  About  the  same  time  in  Ger- 
eircnlation  of  the  blood  (Harvey,  1616-28) ;  the  many  Camerarius  proved  the  necessity  of  pollen 
existence  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels  for  the  formation  of  fertile  seeds. 
(Aselli,  1622)  ;  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Hales  pub- 
longs,  capillaries,  glands,  and  other  tissues  (Mai-  lished  his  studies  on  the  movement  of  sap  and  the 
pighi,  1660-90) ;  the  discovery  of  the  mammalian  evaporation  of  water  from  the  leaves.  Later  in 
spermatozoon  ( Leeu  wenhoek,  1678)  ;  the  meth-  the  eighteenth  century  came  the  investigations 
od  of  direct  measurement  of  blood-pressure  of  Koelreuter,  who  added  to  the  knowledge  of 
(Hales,  1732) ;  the  independent  irritability  of  sexuality  in  plants  by  his  experiments  on  hy- 
mnscle  (Haller,  1757)  ;  the  discovery  of  oxygen  bridization.  It  was  in  connection  with  these  ex- 
and  its  functions  in  respiration  (Lavoisier,  periments  that  the  relations  of  insects  to  pollina- 
1775);  the  digestive  action  of  gastric  juice  tion  were  first  pointed  out.  Later  (1793)  these 
(Reaumur,  1752) ;  the  distinction  between  motor  interesting  relations  were  set  forth  at  length 
and  sensory  nerve  fibres  (Bell  and  Magendie,  by  Christian  Konrad  Sprengel,  whose  famous 
IS11-22) ;  the  discovery  of  the  mammalian  ovum  "Das  entdeckte  Geheimnis  der  Natur"  was  scarce- 
iVon  Baer,  1827) ;  the  true  nature  of  the  secre-  ly  appreciated  until  the  contributions  of  Darwin 
t ions  of  glands  (Johannes  Miiller,  1830)  ;  the  ex-  had  opened  the  eyes  and  understanding  of  natu- 
istence  of  enzymes,  unorganized  ferments,  in  the  ralists  to  Sprengel's  extraordinary  work.  About 
gland  secretions  and  saliva — diastase  (Leuchs,  the  same  time  Ingenhouss  showed  that  the  green 
1831);  pepsin  (Schwann,  1836)  ;  the  nature  of  parts  of  plants  when  illuminated  absorb  carbon 
reflex  actions  (Marshall  Hall,  1837);  the  elec-  dioxide  and  eliminate  oxygen,  thus  deriving  the 
trical  phenomena  of  muscle  and  nerve  (Du  Bois-  carbon  which  they  need  from  the  atmosphere. 
Reyniond,  1843) ;  the  existence  of  inhibition  He  also  showed  that  the  living  parts  of  plants 
and  inhibitory  nerve  fibres  (Weber,  1845)  ;  the  absorb  oxygen,  whether  illuminated  or  not,  and 
introduction  of  the  graphic  method  in  physiologi-  evolve  carbon  dioxide,  thus  establishing  the  fun- 
cal  experimentation  ( Ludwig,  1847 ) ;  the  exist-  damental  facts  of  nutrition  and  respiration, 
ence  of  secretory  nerve  fibres  (Ludwig,  1851);  This  work  was  further  confirmed  by  Senebier, 
the  existence  of  vaso-motor  nerve  fibres  (Ber-  who  demonstrated  that  the  decomposition  of  car- 
nard,  1851 )  ;  the  existence  and  functions  of  gly-  bon  dioxide  takes  place  only  in  green  organs, 
cogent  Bernard,  1857) ;  the  function  of  nemo-  H«  also  studied  the  fcifluence  of  light  upon  the 
globin  in  respiration  ( Hoppe-Seyler  and  Stokes,  growth  and  green  color  of  plants.  By  the  be- 
1862-64) ;  the  localization  of  function  in  the  Rmnmg  of  the  nineteenth  century  Nicolas 
cerebrum  (Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  1870);  the  estab-  Theodore  de  Saussure  had  shown  that  plants 
lishment  of  the  fact  of  internal  secretions  not  only  fix  carbon  from  carbon  dioxide,  but 
(Brown-Sequard  and  others,  1891).  For  full  also  U8«  the  elements  of  water,  which,  with  the 
information,  consult:  Foster,  Text-Book  on  mineral  salts,  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  food 
Physiology  (Philadelphia,  1885);  The  Ameri-  materials.  Between  1822  and  1832  De  Saus- 
ttti  Text-Book  of  Physiology  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1900)  ;  sure  and  Goeppert  established  the  connection 
Schifer,  Text-Book  of  Physiology  (New  York,  between  the  respiration  of  plants  and  the  de- 
1900).  For  details  of  the  histological  features,  velopment  of  heat  in  their  bodies.  Through  the 
consult  Piersol,  A  Text-Book  of  Normal  Histology  influence  of  Liebig,  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
( Philadelphia,  1901).  tury,  Ingenhouss's  clear  exposition  of  the  respira- 
^^^  '  "  tion  of  plants,  which  had  been  fairly  established, 
PHYSIOLOGY  of  Plants.  History.  Up  to  was  discarded,  to  be  reinstated  in  confidence  only 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  nothing  was  after  1860  by  the  father  of  modern  vegetable 
known  of  the  physiology  of  plants  beyond  the  physiology,  Julius  von  Sachs.  Yet  Liebig^ 
scattered  impressions  derived  from  the  practical  valuable  work  in  connection  with  the  chemistry 
cultivation  of  plants  in  fields  and  gardens.  In-  of  foods  and  food  materials  of  plants  and  Bous- 
a*much  as  the  physiology  of  animals  was  better  singault's  investigations  in  France,  especially  in 
known,  the  first  study  of  the  actions  of  plants  relating  the  known  facts  to  the  empirical  proc- 
wa*  an  endeavor  to  identify  plant  functions  with  esses  of  agriculture,  were  of  great  service  to  both 
those  of  animals.  As  the  functions  of  animals  cultivators  and  physiologists.  The  year  1860 
were  only  superficially  known,  this  attempted  marks  the  rise  of  modern  physiology,  as  indeed  it 
identification  led  oftentimes  to  most  egregious  does  the  rise  of  modern  biology,  many  cotfperat- 
errors.  But  as  the  nature  of  animal  functions  ing  causes,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  the 
became  better  known,  the  essential  identity  of  publication*  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  fur- 
the  processes  in  both  sorts  of  living  beings  be-  nishing  the  impulse  to  renewed  investigation, 
came  more  evident.  At  first  the  study  of  physi-  Scope.  As  a  science,  plant  physiology  con- 
ology  was  scarcely  more  than  an  enumeration  of  cerns  itself  with  every  inquiry  relating  to  the 
plant  activities  and  their  comparison  with  those  functions  and  behavior  of  living  plants.  Certain 
of  animals.  Later,  however,  attempts  were  made  aspects  of  physiology,  namely  the  relation  of  liv- 
to  investigate  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the  ing  plants  to  the  environment,  physical  (includ- 
funetions.  For  this  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  ing  soil,  water  supply,  temperature,  etc.)  and 
recognized  as  of  prime  importance.  Deeper  in-  biological  (i.e.  other  plants  and  animals),  have 
sight  into  physiology,  however,  demanded  knowl-  recently  been  separated  from  physiology  proper 
edge  of  physics  and  chemistry;  and  it  was  only  and  named  ecology  (q.v.).  Physiology  proper 
when  these  two  sciences  underwent  their  pro-  restricts  itself  to  the  activities  of  the  individual 
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plant.    Its  study  demands  a  previous  knowledge  Bibliography.      Sachs,    History    of    Botany 

of  the  anatomy    (q.v.)    and  histology    (q.v.)    of  (£ng.  trans.  Oxford,  1890);  id.,  Lectures  on  the 

plants,  since  familiarity  with  plant  mechanism  Physiology  of  Plants    (Eng.  trans.,  ib.,   1887)  ; 

must  precede  the  knowledge  of  plant  function.  Vines,    Lectures   on    the   Physiology   of   Plants 

The  functions  of  plants  may  be  divided  for  (.Cambridge,      1886)  ;      Goodale,     Physiological 

convenience  into  certain  groups.    First,  processes  Botany     (New    York,     1885) ;     Pfeffer,     Plant 

connected  with  the  absorption  of  materials  by  Physiology    (2d   ed.,   trans,   by  Ewart,  Oxford, 

the  plant  from  the  surrounding  medium.    Every-  1900)  ;  MacDougal   Practical  Text-Book  of  Plant 

thing  which  enters  the  plant  body  must  do  so  in  Physiology  (New  'fork,  1901)  ;  Green,  Vegetable 

solution.     The  plant  depends,  therefore,  funda-  Physiology  (London,  1901)  ;  Peirce,  Plant  Phys- 

men tally   upon   water,   which,   with   an   infinite  iology     (New    York,    1903).     In    experimental 

variety   of  solutes,   both   solid   and  gaseous,   it  plant  physiology  consult  the  following:  Detmer, 

absorbs.     (See  Absorption.)     Second,  processes  Practical  Plant  Physiology,  trans,  by  Moor  (Lon- 

by  which  materials  escape  from  the  plant  body,  don,  1898)  ;  Darwin  and  Acton,  Practical  Phys- 

Gases,  especially  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen,  are  iology  of  Plants    (Cambridge,   1894)  ;    Ganong, 

evolved     (see    Aeration;    Osmosis);    a    great  An    Elementary    Course    in    Plant    Physiology 

variety   of   materials   are   eliminated   from   the  (New   York,    1901);    MacDougal,   Experimental 

plant    body    by   various   processes    of    secretion  plant  Physiology   (ib.,  1895).     A  brief  and  ele- 

(q.v.) ;  and  water  is  evaporated  in  great  quan-  mentary  summary  of  plant  physiology  will  be 

tity  by  the  surfaces  of  land  plants.  (  See  Than-  found  jn  Barnes,  Plant  Life  (New  York,  1898). 

spiration.)     Third,  processes  by  which  water  and  PHYWDoN  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  *Ar«,  physa, 

foods  are  moved  about  from  the  points  of  absorp-  ^          b      ft    ^m     +'    ^    od6us,  tooth) . 

tion  or  manufacture  to  the  points  of  use,  storage,  Ati        '.     .    a   '           v  ,7.        »    ■       .'       .    /, 


or  loss.    But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  move-  .       ,   .     ,,     *J; .  #«.w.„4.;^a  „I  ^>„*o«w>„,•., 

ment  of  water  was  almost  the  first  subject  that  f ^Irti  ^ 

attracted  the  attention  of  observers,  no'satisfac-  "**?^^ 

tory   explanation   has   yet  been   devised.      (See  £™™£fPped    ***    m    ltS    Upper   jaW9'      *** 

Conduction.)      Fourth,  processes  of  nutrition.  L     '     ^ a      „     ~  ^ 

Carbohydrate    foods    are    made    only   by    green        PHY'SOSTICKMA.    See  Calabar  Bean. 
plants  under  the  influence  of  light,  a  power  which        PHYTOGEOGRAFHY.      See    Distribution 

is  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  the  commercial  of  Plants. 

supply  of  food  and  energy  depends  at  present        FHY'TOLAC'CA    (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  4>vt6*, 

almost  wholly  upon  green  plants.     The  making  vhyton,  plant  +  Neo-Lat.  lacca,  lac,  from  Per. 

of    carbohydrates    is    fully    described    m    the  iakf  lukf  Hind   mhf  from  skt  Wc9af  iac-in8ect, 

article   Photosynthesis.      (See   Chlorophyll;  from  laksa,  hundred  thousand,  referring  to  the 

Chloroplasts.)     All  plants,  however,  make  pro-  numbers  of  insects  in  each  nest;  so  called  from 

teid  foods,  when  the  necessary  supply  of  car-  the  crimson  juice  of  the  berries).     A  genus  of 

bohydrates,  nitrates,  and  salts  is  furnished.  Pro-  about  20  species  of  dicotyledonous  herbs  and  half- 

teid  synthesis  is  discussed  in  the  article  Food  ghrubs  of  the  natural  order  Phytolaccace®,  na- 

of  Plants.     When  proteid  foods  are  at  hand,  tives  of  warm  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 

either  through  manufacture  or  absorption,  they  Phytolacca  decandra,  the  poke  or  pocan,  a  native 

undergo  various  changes  before  they  become  a  0f  North  America,  now  naturalized  in  some  parts 

part  of  the  protoplasm.  ( For  what  little  is  known  0f  g^th  Europe,  is  occasionally  cultivated  for 

of  these  processes,  see  Assimilation.)      Fifth,  its  young  shoots,  which  are  eaten  like  asparagus, 

processes  concerned  with  the  release  of  energy  in  The  juice  of  the  berries,  which  are  about  the  size 

the  plant  body  or  adjacent  to  it,  in  such  a  way  and  color  of  black  currants,  is  employed  in  the 

that  the  kinetic  energy  can  be  applied  to  such  adulteration  of  wine.    The  young  snoots  of  Phy- 

work  as  the  plant  must  do.  For  most  plants,  these  tolacca   acinosa   are   boiled    and    eaten    in    the 

processes  constitute  respiration.     (See  Respira-  Himalayas.     Under  the  name  Phytolacca  escu- 

tion  in  Plants.)  For  a  few  plants  fermentation  lenta  it  has  been  introduced  into  gardens, 
(q.v.)    seems  to  replace,  in  part  at  least,  the        PHYTOLACCA  (in  medicine).  Official  under 

normal  respiration.^,  processes  of  repair  either    of    t        form      ^      ^    QX    ^    ^ 

and  growth.    One  of  the  important  activities  of  of  Phtolacca  decandra  or  poke>  also  ^jied  «pig- 
the  plant  is  the  formation  of  new  material  or  the  m}J '     ,   and    ,  ^  ,     The    f ^     £  * 

rearrangement  of  old  into  new  parts.     The  di-  u     '  *  compound  berry,  nearly  round, 

verse    operations    involved    in    this    constitute  °".*T  '    „**£  a£/Di;„i£u,  olJi^U  ^aL     t^ 

growth  Tq-v.).     Seventh,  processes  of  perception  j£J  ?8 " « w*    braffl  "faK   ntrolis     ta 

S^^iw^SS^^L^i^^ifSSSS  extract   and    a   tincture   are   the   preparations 

3  }£,£££  1^ 'MESJ?™* 7t ™h~  »•«>.  Asides  the  berry  and  root.    Poke  has  been 
of  the  body  or  only  in  adjacent  parte.     In  order  .'  .        .  Pertain  tumors    eczema,  avcosis 

to  ad  ust  itself  to  these  changes  the  plant  must  ™«  M^^^^Zm^JT^JSM^ 

S^ETS?  gf  i^oorLw^uZert"  ^^tAittTS   ^^STu^i 

sions   must   result   m   appropriate   adjustment.  fc  >d       decrea8^  adi^;  ti/9U|  alld  thu8  re. 

The  changes  in  the  protoplasm  corresponding  to  j        T .,       .         ,««  ^™"   _L        j_   ,    * 

>k„n~.o  :„«,„  „..„„.;„^:„;  ™»j;,.m  _„j*i,„  „{.„,•„  duee  obesity  since  1858.     When  given  in  large 

ritability  ,«.>.    The  visible  alterations  of  the  £»#  *%*  thetrtWc^aThas 

rate  of  growth   (q.v.)  or  in  movement  (q.v.)  are  caused  convulsions 

most    striking    evidences    of    irritability.      See 

Chemotropism  ;     Geotropism;     Heliotropism  ;        M»    See  Printing. 

Hydrotropism  ;    Motor   Organ  ;    Rheotropism  ;        FIACENZA,  pe'a-ch&i'tsa.    The  capital  of  the 

Stimulus;  Tendril;  Traumatropism.  Province  of  Piacenza,  Italy,  situated  on  the  right 


PIACENZA. 


Ill 


PIANOFORTE. 


hank  of  the  Po,  two  miles  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Trebbia,  43  miles  southeast  of  Milan 
(Map:  Italy,  D  2).  The  city  is  gloomy  and 
desolate  in  appearance,  though  its  thoroughfares 
are  broad  and  regular.  The  Stradone  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  streets  in  Italy.  Piacenza  oc- 
cupies a  position  of  great  strategic  importance, 
and  is  fortified  with  solid  walls  and  a  strong 
castle.  The  Italian  Government  has  strength- 
ened and  extended  these  fortifications  by  the  con- 
struction of  external  defensive  works,  and  by  a 
formidable  intrenched  camp.  The  city  has  nu- 
merous fine  palaces  and  churches.  The  attractive 
cathedral,  an  edifice  in  the  Lombard-Romanesque 
style,  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  interest- 
ing for  the  grotesque  character  of  its  interior 
decorations.  It  has  frescoes  by  Guercino  and  L. 
CarraccL  The  Church  of  Sant'  Antonino,  the 
original  Cathedral  of  Piacenza,  has  been  several 
times  rebuilt.  Santa  Maria  di  Campagna  has 
excellent  mural  paintings  by  Pordenone.  The 
noteworthy  San  Sisto,  an  ancient  church  rebuilt 
in  the  Renaissance,  gave  its  name  to  Raphael's 
Sistine  Madonna.  Among  the  other  principal 
buildings  are  the  immense  Palazzo  Farnese,  be- 
gun in  1558*  and  never  completed,  once  famous, 
but  now  serving  as  barracks;  the  fine  Plazzo 
Municipale,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  its  arched  arcades  and  pinnacles;  and  the 
Palazzo  dei  Tribbunali  with  curious  courts,  now 
in  ruins.  The  principal  square  is  the  Piazza  de' 
Cavalli,  so  called  from  the  colossal  bronze  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  Dukes  Alessandro  and  Ranuc- 
cio  Farnese.  There  are  a  public  library  with 
over  130,000  volumes,  a  splendid  theatre  built  in 
1803,  two  new  theatres,  several  hospitals,  and  an 
arsenal.  Piacenza  has  manufactures  of  silk,  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  hats,  pottery,  and  ma- 
chinery, and  a  trade  in  wine,  grain,  cheese,  and 
marble  from  its  quarries.  Population  (com- 
mune),, in  1881,  34,987;  in  1901,  36,064. 

Piacenza,  the  ancient  Placentia,  was  founded 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  219.  In  B.C.  200  it  was 
plundered  and  burned  by  the  Gauls,  but  recov- 
ered its  prosperity  with  the  construction  of  the 
.Xmilian  military  road,  which  had  its  western 
terminus  here.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  became 
a  member  of  the  Lombard  League.  In  1545  Pia- 
cenza, along  with  Parma,  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  for  the  Farnese  family.  ( See  Parma.  )  An 
important  battle  occurred  here  in  1746  in  which 
the  allied  French  and  Spaniards  were  defeated  by 
the  Austrians.  Consult  Giarelli,  Storia  di 
Piacenza  (Piacenza,  1889). 

HA  MATEB.  See  Nervous  System  and 
Bract. 

PIAN'KISHAW.    An  Algonquian  tribe,  orig- 
inally a  band  of  the  Miami,  formerly  residing 
chiefly  upon  the  lower  Wabash  and  claiming  ju- 
risdiction over  most  of  southern   Indiana  and 
southeastern  Illinois.     When  first  known  to  the 
French,  about  1670,  they  were  in  central  Illinois, 
with  the  Miami    and     Illinois,    and    probably 
reached  the  Wabash  about  1700.     In  1832  they 
and  the  Wea  sold  all  their  claims  in  the  east  and 
agreed  to  remove  to  Kansas  as  one  tribe.     In 
1867,  having  in  the  meantime  consolidated  with 
the  remnants  of  the  Illinois,  they  removed  to  the 
Indian  Territory.      They   probably   never   num- 
bered many  more  than  1000.    In  1870  they  were  re- 
ported at  950,  in  1895  at  800.    In  1825  there  were 
234  remaining  in  their  original  country, 


with  a  few  others  residing  in  Missouri.  The 
whole  body  of  mixed-blood  Piankishaw,  Wea, 
Kaskaskia,  and  Peoria  together  now  number  only 
180. 

PIANO  (It.,  soft),  abbreviated  p.  A  sign  used 
in  music  to  denote  that  the  strain  where  the  indi- 
cation occurs  is  to  be  played  with  less  than  the 
average  intensity  of  force :  pp,  or  ppp,  for  pianis- 
simo, signifies  very  soft,  or  as  soft  as  possible. 
Piano  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  forte  (q.v.), 
and  the  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
is  indicated  by  the  sign  <;  the  change  from 
forte  to  piano  is  marked  by  the  opposite  sign  >. 

PIANOFORTE  (It.  pianoforte,  from  piano, 
soft  -+-  forte,  loud) .  A  percussive  instrument  con- 
sisting of  wire  strings  struck  by  felt-covered 
hammers,  operated  by  keys  arranged  in  a  key- 
board. It  was  directly  evolved  from  the  clavi- 
chord and  harpsichord  (qq.v.).  The  history  of 
the  pianoforte  proper  begins  with  the  year  1709. 
Scipione  Maffei  in  the  Oiomale  de%  letterati 
df Italia  (1711)  gives  a  detailed  account  of  four 
instruments  built  by  Bartolommeo  Cristofori  (not 
Cristofali,  as  generally  stated  until  quite  recent- 
ly), named  by  him  pianoforte  and*  exhibited  in 
1709.  The  earlier  clavichord  and  harpsichord  ad- 
mitted no  gradation  of  the  loudness  of  tone.  In 
order  to  render  musical  performances  more  ex- 
pressive by  a  contrast  of  soft  and  loud  tones,  three 

different  men  about  the  same  time  turned  their  at- 
tention to  this  matter.  These  were  the  just- 
mentioned  Cristofori  in  Italy,  Marius  in  France, 
and  Schr8ter  in  Germany.  Marius  exhibited 
some  harpsichords  with  hammer-action  in  Paris 
in  1716,  but  it  is  not  known  that  Schroter  ever 

built  an  instrument  or  had  one  built  for  him. 
Schrdter  claimed  to  have  invented  the  hammer- 
action  between  1717  and  1721.  But  not  until 
1738,  when  Cristofori's  instruments  had  become 
famous,  did  he  come  -  forward  with  his  claim ; 
and  he  waited  even  till  1763  before  he  published 
for  the  first  time  a  drawing  of  his  invention. 

Cristofori's  earlier  instruments  show  a  very 
simple  form  of  escapement;  the  return  of  the 
hopper  to  a  perpendicular  position  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  spring.  But  there  is  no  check  to  pre- 
vent the  rebound  of  the  hammer  after  striking 
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the  string.  Two  later  instruments,  built  in  1720 
and  1726  respectively,  have  a  device  for  checking. 
In  order  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  impact  of 
the  hammer  it  was  necessary  to  use  thicker  wire 
than  in  the  harpsichord.  This  thicker  wire  in- 
creased the  force  of  the  tension,  and  necessitated 
a  strengthening  of  the  supporting  framework. 
The  hammers  were  covered  with  leather,  and  every 
key  had  a  damper.  Thus  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  modern  grand  pianos  are  all  found, 
though  in  a  simpler  form,  in  the  instruments  of 
Cristofori.  The  compass  of  these  instruments 
was  four  to  four  and  a  half  octaves.    The  action  of 


PIANOFORTE.  1: 

Cristofori  was  adopted  hi  its  essential  features 

by  the  famous  organ-builder  Silberumnn.  Hia 
first  instruments  failed  to  win  the  approbation  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  who  criticised  them  for  their  weak 
treble  and  heavy  action.  This  led  Silbermann  to 
spend  some  years  in  experiments  which  finally  re- 

Up  to  1700  all  pianofortes  were  built  in  the 
shape  of  the  modern  grand.  In  that  year  Zumpe 
a  German  workman,  settled  in  London  and  began 
to  build  instruments  in  tile  square  form,  which 
at  once  became  very  popular.  About  the  same 
time  other  makers  settled  in  London  and  prac- 
tically made  the  English  capital  the  centre  of  the 
world's  pianoforte  trade.  About  1790  Broad- 
wood,  working  upon  acoustic  principles,  discov- 
ered the  fact  that  when  struck  at  a  certain  point 
the  string  would  yield  a  fuller  tone.  Accordingly 
he  adjusted  the  hammers  so  as  to  obtain  this  re- 
sult. He  also  transferred  the  wrest-plank  (the 
block  in  which  the  tuning  pins  are  held)  to  the 
back  of  the  case,  and  in  1793  invented  the  pedals: 
one  by  means  of  which  all  the  dampers  could  be 
raised,  the  other  to  soften  the  tone  by  dropping 
a  piece  of  cloth  over  the  strings.  In  these  im- 
provements Broadwood  had  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  Backer  and  Stodard.  The  action  as 
perfected  by  Broadwood  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  English  action,  and  is  generally  in  use  to- 


2  PIANOFORTE. 

escapement  action,  which  soon  spread  the  fame 
of  Erard  all  over  the  world.  The  next  important 
manufacturer  in  France  was  again  a  native  Ger- 
man, Pape,  of  Hanover.  Pape  invented,  in  1827, 
a  down-striking  action  where  the  action  is  above 


Meanwhile  German  manufacturers  had  not 
been  idle.  Stein,  a  pupil  of  Silbermann,  invented 
a  new  action,  which  has  become  famous  as  the 
Viennese  action.  While  in  Cristofori's  ( English) 
action  the  axis  of  the  hammer  does  not  change, 
because  the  hammer  is  fixed  upon  a  lever  sepa- 
rate from  the  key,  Stein  attached  the  hammer 
directly  to  the  rear  end  of  the  key  itself,  causing 
a  change  of  axis  of  the  hammer  when  the  key 
is  struck.  This  produced  the  extreme  lightness 
characteristic   of   the    Viennese   action.      Stein's 


the  strings.  He  also  substituted  felt  for  leather 
in  the  covering  of  the  hammers  (1839).  But  this 
departure  had  already  been  made  a  few  years 
previous  by  Babcock,  of  Boston. 

In  order  to  save  space,  some  English  makers 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  building  pianos  in  an  upright 
form.  The  first  attempts  consisted  in  nothing 
more  than  turning  a  grand  or  square  instrument 
on  one  aide.  The  first  genuine  upright  was  pat- 
ented (1800)  in  England  and  the  United  States 
by  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  an  Englishman  living  in 
the  latter  country.  It  is  remarkable  for  contain- 
ing most  of  the  features  which  distinguish  the 
modern  upright.  In  the  direct  line  of  piano  de- 
velopment, however,  we  owe  a  greater  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Southwell,  who  after  fourteen  years 
of  experimenting  exhibited  the  first  upright  piano 
that  yielded  practical  results  in  1807.  This  he 
called  the  'Cabinet.'  In  1811  he  built  another  in- 
strument which  shows  many  decided  improve- 
ments.     Wornum   still    further    improved    this 


son-in-law,  Streicher.  in  1794  further  improved 
this  action  and  established  a  great  reputation  for 
his  instruments.  France  was  supplied  chiefly 
with  English  pianos  until  Erard  (a  German 
whose  name  originally  was  Erhardt)  settled  in 
Paris  in  1777.  The  Revolution  drove  him  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  English  methods.  Even  after  his  return  to 
Paris  Erard  continued  to  use  the  English  action, 
but  meanwhile  he  was  seeking  some  improvement. 
His  experiments  resulted  in  1821  in  the  double 


model  by  the  introduction  of  diagonal  stringing. 
The  increased  length  of  the  strings  yielded  a 
more  powerful  tone.  He  also  invented  a  new  ac- 
tion principle  (the  so-called  lever-check  action), 
which  was  taken  up  and  further  improved  by 
Plcyel  of  Paris,  in  which  form  it  became  known 
as  the  French  action. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  pianoforte  im- 
mediately upon  its  appearance  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  superseded  the  harpsi-  strings.  (4)  The  action,  the  entire  mechanism 
chord  or  clavicembalo.  These  instruments  con-  required  for  propelling  the  hammers  against  the 
tinned  to  be  made;  especially  the  clavicembalo  strings.  This  includes  the  keyboard,  a  row  of 
kept  its  position  in  the  orchestra  throughout  the  keys  manipulated  by  the  fingers.  The  keys  cor- 
century.  Composers  still  wrote  for  the  harpsi-  responding  to  the  natural  tones  are  made  of 
chord.  The  earliest  known  composition  written  ivory,  those  corresponding  to  the  chromatically 
especially  for  pianoforte  appeared  in  1771.  altered  tones,  of  ebony.  When  a  key  is  pressed 
The  composer,  a  certain  Mttthel,  entitles  it  down  the  rear  end  rises  and  lifts  a  rod,  called 
"Duetto  fiir  zwey  Claviere,  zwey  Fortepiano  jack,  which,  in  turn,  throws  the  hammer  against 
oder  zwey  FlQgel."  But  the  technique  is  not  dif-  the  string  or  strings.  At  the  same  time  a  damper 
ferent  from  that  of  the  harpsichord.  The  first  is  raised.  The  hammer,  having  struck  the  string, 
compositions  written  especially  for  the  pianoforte  falls  back  immediately  and  is  caught  by  a 
and  showing  a  technique  characteristic  of  the  new  check,  preventing  a  rebound.  But  as  long  as  the 
instrument  are  three  sonatas  (op.  2)  by  Muzio  key  is  pressed  down  the  damper  remains  raised 
dementi,  published  in  1773.  From  that  time  on  and  thus  allows  the  string  to  vibrate  freely.  (5) 
composers  began  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  the  The  pedals,  levers  pressed  down  by  the  feet,  (a) 
pianoforte  and  to  employ  the  proper  technique.  The  forte  or  loud  pedal  raises  all  the  dampers, 
The  colossal  pianoforte  works  of  Beethoven  were  so  that  all  the  strings  struck  continue  to  vibrate 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  manufacture  of  even  after  the  keys  are  released,  (b)  The  soft 
pianofortes.  Many  of  his  pianoforte  works  were  pedal,  which  either  throws  all  the  hammers 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  instrument  at  that  nearer  to  the  strings,  so  that  the  striking  distance 
time.  Thus  he  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  is  diminished  by  one-half,  or  shifts  the  hammers 
piano-builders  to  increase  both  the  compass  and  a  little  to  one  side,  so  that  only  a  single  string 
power  of  the  pianoforte.  In  order  to  obtain  instead  of  the  two  or  three  is  struck,  (c)  Some 
power  of  tone  the  thickness  of  the  strings  had  to  pianos  have  a  third  or  sustaining  pedal  which 
be  increased;  to  extend  the  scale  the  number  of  does  not  raise  ail  the  dampers,  but  keeps  raised 
strings  had  to  be  increased.  Manufacturers  had  only  such  as  are  raised  by  the  keys  at  the  moment 
to  devise  some  frame  capable  of  withstanding  this  pedal  is  applied,  (d)  Recently  many  up- 
this  enormous  increase  of  tension.  This  led  to  right  pianos  have  been  built  in  which  the  appli- 
the  use  of  metal.  In  1820  Allen  and  Thorn  pat-  cation  of  a  pedal  interposes  a  strip  of  felt  be- 
ented  a  frame  consisting  of  hollow  metal  tubes  tween  the  hammers  and  strings,  so  that  only  a 
with  brass  and  iron  plates  supported  by  heavy  very  faint  sound  is  produced.  This  is  a  great 
wooden  crossbars.  This  was  soon  adopted  by  convenience  while  practicing.  (6)  The  case.  Ac- 
the  leading  manufacturers.  Babcock  of  Boston  cording  to  the  shape  of  the  case,  pianos  are  classi- 
in  1825  tried  a  cast-iron  frame,  and  in  1832  Allen  fled  as  grand,  square,  and  upright.  The  square 
produced  a  frame  that  combined  the  string-plate,  form  is  no  longer  built,  although  many  instru- 
ction bars,  and  wrest-plank  in  one  casting.  This  ments  of  that  shape  are  still  in  use.-  For  use  in 
was  still  further  improved  by  Chickering  in  1837.  private  homes  they  have  been  entirely  super- 
In  1859  Stein  way  &  Sons  of  New  York  added  to  seded  by  the  uprights,  which  latter  take  up  far 
tbe  metal  frame  in  one  casting  an  agraffe,  which  is  less  room.  The  grand  pianos  are  built  in  various 
a  small  metallic  support  for  the  string,  inserted  sizes,  from  the  full  concert  grand,  8  feet  10  inches 
between  the  bridge  and  the  string  for  the  purpose  long,  to  the  parlor  or  baby  grand,  6  feet  long, 
of  preventing  vibration  in  that  part  of  the  string.  The  cases  are  often  very  elaborately  carved  or 
The  same  firm  introduced  also  a  double  over-  even  inlaid.  There  have  been  special  instruments 
strung  scale,  which  is  obtained  by -dividing  the  made  that  cost  $50,000. 

strings  into  two  sets,  so  that  one  set  lies  diag-  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  it  is  necessary  to 
onally  across  the  other.  speak  briefly  about  some  inventions  made  in  con- 
Besides  the  improvements  mentioned  innumer-  nection  with  the  pianoforte.  There  is  a  device 
able  others  have  been  and  are  still  being  made,  for  increasing  the  volume  of  tone.  This  is  the 
From  the  four-octave  instrument  of  Cristofori  ceolian  attachment,  an  arrangement  by  means  of 
with  a  moderate  tension,  supported  by  a  wooden  which  a  current  of  air  is  directed  against  the 
sounding  board,  the  modern  pianoforte  has  de-  strings,  reinforcing  the  vibrations  and  thus  caus- 
veloped  into  an  instrument  of  tremendous  tone-  ing  a  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  and 
power  with  a  compass  of  over  seven  octaves  and  duration  of  the  tone.  In  1891  Dr.  Eisenmann, 
a  tension  amounting  to  several  tons.  A  modern  of  Berlin,  invented  the  electric  piano.  Besides  the 
pianoforte  consists  of  the  following  parts:  (1)  ordinary  hammer-action  this  instrument  has  an 
The  frame,  now  almost  universally  made  of  iron  electro-magnet  attached  to  each  string.  By  press- 
cast  in  a  single  piece.  At  the  rear  end  is  attached  ing  down  the  keys  an  electric  circuit  is  closed, 
the  string-plate,  into  which  the  strings  are  fast-  and  the  action  of  the  electro-magnets  causes  a 
ened.  In  the  front  there  is  the  wrest-plank,  into  steady  vibration  of  the  strings.  When  the  elec- 
which  the  tuning-pins  are  set.  Around  these  is  trie  action  is  employed  alone,  the  tone  of  the 
wound  the  other  end  of  the  strings,  and  by  turn-  piano  closely  resembles  that  of  the  stringed  in- 
rag  these  pins  the  tension  of  the  strings  is  regu-  struments.  By  means  of  a  special  pedal  any 
lated.  (2)  The  sounding-board,  a  thin  piece  of  tone  or  chord  can  be  sustained  at  will  even  after 
wood  placed  under  the  strings  for  the  purpose  of  the  fingers  have  left  the  keys.  The  electric  action 
reinforcing  the  tone  by  means  of  sympathetic  vi-  or  the  hammer-action  may  be  employed  each  sep- 
aration. (3)  The  strings,  made  of  steel  wire,  in-  arately,  or  both  may  be  combined.  Many  in- 
creasing in  length  and  thickness  from  the  treble  genious  devices  have  been  invented  by  which  the 
to  the  bass.  The  lower  ones  are  made  heavier  piano  can  be  played  automatically,  the  most  sue- 
by  being  overspun,  i.e.  wound  around  with  a  cessful  of  which  is  perhaps  the  pianola.  The 
eoil  of  thin  copper  wire.  For  the  very  lowest  great  advantage  of  this  invention  is  the  control 
tones  only  one  wire  is  used  (A»-F2).  Then  two  which  the  player  can  exercise  over  expressive  in- 
■tringB  for  each  tone   (Gs-C) ;  above  that  three  terpretation  by  means  of  fine  dynamic  shading 
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and  modifications  of  tempo.     But,  like  all  me-  much  of  it  is  produced  from  a  species  of  Leopoldi- 

chanical   contrivances,  it  has   its  shortcomings,  nia,  which  he  has  named  Leopoldinia  piassaba. 

as  the  inability  to  bring  out  a  melody  in  the  mid-  This  quality  is  known  commercially  as  Para  pias- 

dle  voices.    The  idea  of  dumb  keyboards  is  quite  saba.     When  the  leaves  decay,  the  petioles  split  up 

old.     The  digitorium  or  dumb  piano  is  a  port-  into  cylindrical,  dark-brown  hard  fibres  varying 

able  box  having  five  keys  supported  on  springs,  from  the  thickness  of  a  horsehair  to  the  size  of  a 

The   use   of   it   has  always   been   strongly  con-  quill.  This  material  has  been  widely  used  in  mak- 

demned  by  good  musicians.     In  1883  Mr.  Virgil  ing  coarse  brushes,  particularly  those  required  for 

of  New  York  invented  the  Virgil  practice  clavier,  street-sweeping  machines,  for  which  purpose  the 

which  is  now  extensively  used  and  has  several  coarsest  have  almost  superseded  all  other  kinds, 

points  of  excellence.    It  has  a  complete  keyboard.  The  smaller  fibres  are  used  for  finer  brushes. 

Each  key  when  pressed  down  gives  an  audible  In  Brazil,  cables,  baskets,  hats,  and  many  other 

click.    There  is  a  mechanism  by  means  of  which  articles  are  made  from  this  fibre.    Large  quanti- 

the  player  is  enabled  to  cause  a  second  click  upon  ties  are  exported. 

the  release  of  a  key.    This  is  of  great  advantage  PIATIOOBSK,  pya'tfc-gorsk'.    A  town  in  Rus- 

in  the  practice  of  a  legate ,  touch.   The  performer  flia     See  Pyatigorsk. 
need  only  see  to  it  that  the  two  clicks,  the  one 

produced  by  the  release  of  a  key,  the  other  by  the  PIATBA,  pya'tra.    A  town  of  Moldavia,  Ru- 

depression  of  the  next  key,  coincide  exactly.    By  mania,  situated  on  the  Bistritza,  about  55  miles 

means  of  a  mechanical  adjustment  the  action  southwest  of  Jassy   (Map:    Balkan    Peninsula, 

can  be  regulated  at  will  from  the  very  lightest  F  1).     It  has  a  large  number  of  churches  and 

pianoforte  touch    (2  ounces)    up  to  20  ounces,  monasteries  and  is  an  important  centre  in  the 

If  used  with  judgment  this  is  an  excellent  device  lumber  trade.    Population,  in  1901,  17,391. 

for  acquiring  strength  of  the  fingers.    For  exer-  PLATT,  pi'at,  Down  (1819-91).    An  American 

cises  of  a  purely  technical  nature,  the  clavier  is  ]aWyer  and  journalist.      He  was  born  in  Ohio,  was 

a  valuable  help.     Some  standard  works  dealing  educated   at   Saint   Xavier   College,   Cincinnati, 

with  the  history  of  the  pianoforte  are:  Rimbault,  studied  law,  and  was  in  1851  elected  judge  of  the 

History  of  the  Pianoforte  (London,  1860)  ;  Paul,  common  pieas  court.     During  President  Pierce's 

Oeschichte  des  Earners   (J^ipziglSQS)  ;Gon-  administration   he   was   secretary  of  the    Paris 

tershausen    Der  Klavierbau   (Frankfort,  1870) ;  Legation,  and  for  some  months  wis  acting  charge 

Ponsicchi,  II  Ptonoforte    sua  ortgine  e  svtluppo  d>a6ffaires.    He  enii8ted  as  a  private  at  the  out- 

( Florence,  1876)  ;  Bltithner  and  Gretschel,  Lehr-  break  of  the  Civil  w       and  ^  to  the  rank  of 

buck  des  Pumofortebaues  (Weimar,  1886)  ;  Spill-  ^^    of    volunteers,    having    served    for    the 

ane,  History  of  the  American  Pianoforte   (New  greater  part  of  the  war  as  adjutant-general  on 

York,  1890)  ;  Hipkras,  The  Pianoforte  (London,  General  Schenck's  staff.     After  the  war  he  was 

1896)  ;    Bie,  A    History  of   the  Pianoforte  and  a    newspaper    correspondent,    and    founded    the 

Pianoforte    Players,    trans,    from    the    German  Washington  Capital.     His  publications  include: 

(London,  1899).  See  Harpsichord;  Monochord;  Memoirs    of    the    Men    Who    Saved   the    Union 

Pantaleon;  Spinet;  Virginal.  (1887)  ;  arfd  the  poem,  The  Lone  Grave  of  the 

PIABISTS     (from    Lat.     pius,    pious),    or  Shenandoah    (1888).      Consult   Miller,   Life    of 

Fathers  of  the  Pious  Schools.     A  religious  Donn  Piatt  (1893). 

congregation  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  found-  PIATT,.  John  James  ( 1835— ) .  An  American 
ed  at  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  journalist  and  poet,  born  in  Milton,  Ind.  After 
Saint  Joseph  of  Calasanza.  He  was  a  Spanish  studies  at  Capital  University  and  Kenyon  Col- 
priest  who,  while  m  Rome,  was  struck  with  the  lege,  he  was  connected  with  Louisville  and  Cin- 
im perfect  and  insufficient  character  of  the  educa-  cinnati  journals,  and  in  1871  was  chosen  li- 
tion  even  of  the  higher  classes,  and  decided  to  brarian  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  From 
devote  himself  wholly  to  the  meeting  of  this  1882  to  1893  he  served  as  United  States  Consul 
want.  In  1597  he  opened  a  school,  with  the  as-  at  Cork  and  Dublin,  Ireland.  His  poems  are  col- 
si  stance  of  a  few  like-minded  friends,  which  lected  under  many  titles,  among  which  are: 
rapidly  increased  until,  seven  years  after,  it  num-  Poems  of  Two  Friends  (with  W.  D.  Howells, 
bered  900  pupils,  and  in  1613  as  many  as  1200.  1860)  ;  The  Nests  at  Washington  (with  Mrs. 
In  1617  the  associates  were  recognized  as  a  con-  Piatt,' 1864)  ;  Poems  in  Sunshine  and  FireUght 
gregation  by  Paul  V.,  who  warmly  approved  the  (1866)  ;  Western  Windotcs  (1869)  ;  Landmarks, 
work.  It  spread  during  the  seventeenth  century  and  Other  Poems  (1871)  ;  Idylls  and  Lyrics  of 
into  various  European  countries,  and  now  num-  the  Ohio  Valley  (1884-88-92)  ;  At  the  Holy  Well 
bers  some  350  members,  principally  in  Italy,  (1887);  etc.  His  prose  works  are  less  striking 
Spain,  and  America.  The  general,  who  is  chosen  than  his  description  in  verse  of  the  sentiments 
for  nine  years,  resides  in  Rome,  where  general  that  underlie  life  in  the  Middle  West. — His  wife, 
chapters  are  held  every  six  years.  The  system  of  Sarah  Morgan  (Bryan),  born  in  Lexington, 
education  adopted  in  their  Rchools  is  very  thor-  Ky.,  August  11,  1836,  is  known  for  many  volumes 
ough,  and  in  many  wavs  resembles  that  of  the  of  verse.    She  issued  her  Collected  Poems  in  1894. 

iZfMS  W«wi,!hC  *la~!t?  haV?  f,'T  wd  WAUHY,  peW.    A  State  of  Northeastern 

some  affinity;  on  the  suppression  of  the  Society  R      .,    hml_J,*7  „_   th.   „Rt  hv  th,  RtatM  of 

?he*7a„£8ey  reCeiVed  ma"y  °f  JtS  member8  iDt°  Ceara  'an^Perlrbuco!  oTftXft  by^hia! 

on  the  northwest  by  Maranhao  (Map:  Brazil,  J 

PIAS/SABA,  or  PIAQABA  (Port,  piassava,  5).    On  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north,  it  has 

piacab,  from  the  native  Brazilian  name).    A  re-  a  coast  line  of  less  than  10  miles.    Area,  116,218 

markable  and  important  vegetable  fibre  produced  square   miles.     The  surface  consists  mainly  of 

by  one  or  more  species  of  South  American  palms,  sparsely  wooded  tablelands  or  campos,  with  low- 

The  greater  part  is  furnished  by  the  coquilla-nut  lands  in  the  north  and  west  and  along  the  rivers, 

palm  (Attalea  funifera),  but  Wallace  states  that  There  are  no  forests  and  the  climate  is  dry  and 
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hoi  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Paranahyba  and  complete  catalogue,  containing  7646  stars,  for 
its  tributaries.  Agriculture  is  hindered  by  which  he  was  again  rewarded  with  a  prize  from 
droughts  and  the  scarcity  of  population,  and  the  the  French  Institute.  This  catalogue  is  now  re- 
attempts  to  establish  colonies  of  foreign  immi-  garded  as  his  work  of  most  lasting  value  to  as- 
grants  have  not  been  successful.  Sugar,  manioc,  tronomy;  and  a  new  computation  of  his  observa- 
tobacco,  and  grain  are  raised  in  quantities  hardly  tions,  using  modern  methods,  is  now  being  made, 
sufficient  for  domestic  consumption.  Cattle-rais-  He  also  made  researches  into  the  nature  of 
ing  is  more  extensive.  Piauhy  contains  iron,  comets.  In  1817  he  was  called  to  Naples  as  chief 
aluminum,  and  some  silver,  but  the  deposits  are  director  of  the  Government  Observatory,  where 
not  worked  to  any  extent.  The  population  was  he  remained  till  his  death, 
estimated  in  1894  at  oyer  300,000,  mostly  of  PI-BESETH,  pe-ba'sSth.  See  Bubastis. 
mixed  race.    The  capital  is  Theresma  (q.v.),  and  dtdva/td-      -Ju  «i     m    i       •  «.   • 

the  chief  port  is  PaEinahyba.                 H  J'SSS^i  £*k*  ^'  ^treatM,  "* 

*^                        *  of  playing  on  the  bagpipe,  from  ptobair,  piper, 

PIAZZA  ABKEBINA,  pe-at'sa  ar'ma-r^na.  from  piob,  bagpipe  +  fear,  Olr.  fer,  man,  con- 
A  town  in  the  Province  of  Caltanissetta,  Sicily,  nected  with  Lat  vir,  Lith.  vyras,  Lett,  wire,  Skt. 
18  miles  southeast  of  Caltanissetta.  It  stands  on  vira9  Goth,  wair,  AS.,  OHG.,  toer.  man).  The 
the  crest  and  slopes  of  an  isolated  hill  on  the  left  highest  form  of  music  written  for  the  bagpipe, 
bank  of  the  Terranova.  It  is  the  residence  of  it  consists  of  a  series  of  variations  written  on  a 
many  nobles  and  landowners.  The  town  has  a  fundamental  theme  called  urlar.  These  varia- 
Renaissance  cathedral  (1517),  an  old  castle  now  tions  (generally  three  or  four  in  number)  in- 
used  as  a  prison,  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary,  a  crease  in  difficulty  and  speed,  the  last  one, 
technical  school,  a  theatre,  and  a  picture  gallery,  creanluidh,  being  a  furious  presto.  What  ren- 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  ders  the  notation  of  pibrochs  particularly  difficult 
nuts.  Piazza  Armerina  was  founded  by  the  i8  the  great  number  of  ornaments  introduced,  so 
Greeks.  It  was  destroyed  in.  1160,  but  was  soon  that  no  definite  rhythm  can  be  discovered.  A 
rebuilt  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  19,591;  still  greater  difficulty  is  encountered  because 
in  1901,  24,379.  they  make  use  of  the  eleventh  overtone   (a  tone 

PIAZZA  DELLA  SIGNOBIA,  della  se'nyfc-  between  f  and  f#),  and  thus  cannot  be  reduced 

re*a.    See  Florence.  to    any    scale.      Only    in    comparatively    recent 

PIAzza  DEL  POPOLO,  pA'po-lA    See  Rome,  ^k^^11^  ^WJ"  £e  ^JT8*11 

*  r    r  of  pibrochs  in  our  notation  been  attempted.    Be- 

PIAZZA  DI  SPAGNA,  spa'nya.    A  square  in  fore  that,  all  music  for  the  bagpipe  was  taught 

Rome  named  from  the  Palazzo  di  Spagna,  the  by  a  special  system,  the  different  tones  having 

residence  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.     It  is  the  such  names  as   hodroho,  hananin,  hiechin,  etc. 

centre  of  the  foreign  colony.     Its    most    noted  Niel  Macleod  published  in   1828  at  Edinburgh 

feature  Is  the  famous  Spanish  steps,  leading  to  a  collection  of  pibrochs  in  this  peculiar  notation, 

the  Church  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  and  the  See  Bagpipe. 

resort  of  picturesquely  clad  artists'  models.  PICA.     See  Printing. 

PIAZZA  NAVONA,  na-voAia.     The  second  PICAJPDEB.    The  pseudonym  of  the  German 

largest  public  place  of  Rome,  laid  out  on  the  site  poet  Christian  Friedrich  Henrici   (q.v.). 

of  the  Stadium   of  Domitian,  on  the   ruins  of  -DTYva-R-n       a    ™™^+™   «#  t*„„u„~i       q™ 

which  the  surrounding  buildings  rest.     The  pi-  j^S™-     A  COTTn^tlon  of  Beghar*-     s<* 

ana,  officially  called  the  Circo  Agonale,  corre-  «-,--«-* 

spends  in  size  and  shape  to  the  ancient  stadium,  PICABD,  pe'kaV,  Jean  (1620-82).    A  French 

and  contains  three  fountains  and  an  obelisk  in  astronomer.     In  1655  he  succeeded  Gassendi  as 

honor  of  Domitian,  originally  in  the  circus  of  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  College  de  France. 

Maxentius.  In  ^6*  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 

.,..„■■,.,  ,      A    ...  .  .      a      -d™.  Sciences.     In  1671  he  went  to  Uranienborg,  on 

VBNEZIA,  va-na'tse-a.    See  Rome.  th<J  .gland  of  Hyen  fa  ^  g^    ^  dete  ^ 

pfc-at'sft,  Giuseppe  (1746-1826).  An  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Tycho  Brahe's  ob- 
Italian  astronomer,  born  at  Ponte.  He  is  known  servatory.  The  Paris  Observatory  and  the 
principally  for  his  work  at  Palermo,  where  he  Connaissance  des  Temps  were  founded  by  his  ef- 
went  in  1781  to  take  the  chair  of  mathematics,  fort8.  He  is  known  especially  for  his  geodetic 
and  where  he  established  an  observatory,  which  woric  [n  connection  with  determining  by  measure- 
was  put  in  working  order  in  1789.    The  first  re-  ment  the  exact  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude. 

suits  of  his  observations  were  the  corrections  of        m/.AVn     T ,,       ,      n^an  iooo\        a 

some  errors  in  the  estimation  of  the  obliquity  of  _  PI^BD>  J"°»  B.EN2IT.  <"«««>.  A 
the  ecliptic,  the  aberration  of  light,  the  length  of  J ren<*  dramatist,  torn  in  Paris.  He  began  early 
the  tropical  year,  and  the  parallax  of  various  to  vrite  plays,  the  first  of  which  was  he  badinage 
heavenly  bodies.  These  results  were  published  in  f^^J1™9)'  In  many  that  he  subsequent- 
1792.  On  the  night  of  January  1,  1801,  he  dig-  &  Pr^uced»  *e  ™»  ^  ftut^r  *?*  acto\  fan(J 
covered  a  new  planet,  the  first  known  of  tTie  he  had  several  collaborators  His  plays,  excellent 
planetoids  (q.v.).  Piazzi  was  able  to  obtain  only  Pictures  of  the  time  are  satirical  and  vivacious, 
a  very  few  observations  of  it  before  it  passed  and  hav«  animated  dialogue.  The i  best  include: 
too  near  the  sun  to  be  visible;  from  which  Gauss  Encore  des  mtnechmes  (1791),  which  made  his 
(q.v.)  was  nevertheless  able  to  compute  its  orbit  reputation;  ^"f6  *  rampant  (1797) ;  Les 
so  that  H  was  again  found  later  in  the  year,  marionettes  ( 1807 j;  Les  capitulations  decon- 
Piaoi  named  it  Ceres,  after  the  ancient  goddess  science  (1909) ;  and L'intrigant maladroit !  (1820). 
of  Sicily.  In  1803  he  published  a  catalogue  of  Several  of  them  are  printed  m  his  TKMre  (8 
the  fixed  stars,  the  result  of  ten  years'  observa-  vols»  1821>  and  TMAtre  repubheam  (1832). 
tions  and  far  superior  to  any  before  published.  PICABDY  (Fr.  Picardie).  Formerly  a 
It  was  rewarded  with  a  prize  from  the  Institute  province  of  France,  now  constituting  the  Depart- 
ed France.     In  1814  appeared  a  new  and  more  ment  of  Somme  and  parts  of  the  departments  of 
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Pas-de-Calais,   Aisne,    and   Oise.    Its    principal  sion  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  which  withers  and 

town  was  Amiens.     In  1167    Philip    of   Alsace,  dies  after  his  release. 

Count  of  Flanders,  became  Count  of  Picardy.    It  prcrwrn  /t*    «««m      a  «„+-  **  am.u  ai 

was    acquired    by    Burgundy  in  1435  and  was  J™ EL-(     h.         ,-                      T       ?* 

united  to  France  in  1477.  mensions,  having  the  same  compass  as  the  ordi- 

nary  flute,  while  the  notes  all  sound  an  octave 

PICC  A PTLX Y.  An  important  London  street  higher  than  their  notation.    In  joyous  as  well  as 

extending  for  about  a  mile  between  the  Haymar-  violent  passages   this   instrument  is   sometimes 

ket  and  Hyde  Park  Corner.    One  portion  of  the  very  effective  in  an  orchestra.     The  piccolo  is 

street  contains  many  handsome  shops,  while  the  usually  made  in  three  keys,  C,  Db,  and  Eb,  the 

other  is  given  up  to  fashionable  residences.    The  latter  two  being  used  almost  exclusively  in  mili- 

name  is  referred  to  a  kind  of  lace,  fashionable  tary   music.     Piccolo   is   also  the  name  of   an 

in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  or  to  the  collars  so  organ  stop.    See  Flute. 

called  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  PICCOLOMINI,  pflc'ko-lom'I-ne.  The  name  of 

PICCINI,  or  PICCINNT,  p£-cheyn6,  Niccolo  an  old  Italian  family,  whose  ancestors  settled  at 
(1728-1800).  An  Italian  composer.  He  was  born  Rome,  afterwards  removed  to  Siena,  and  finally 
in  Bari,  and  studied  music  with  Durante  and  obtained  the  Duchy  of  Amalfi.  Its  most  eminent 
Leo  at  the  Conservatory  of  Sant'  Onofrio,  Naples,  member  was  tEneas  Syxvius  Piccolomini,  who 
After  producing  a  number  of  operas  at  Naples  became  Pope  in  1458.  (See  Pius  II.)  The  fain- 
he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  brought  out  ily  also  gave  several  cardinals  to  the  Church, 
Allesaandro  nell9  Indie  (1768);  Cecchina  zitclla,  and  another  pope,  Pius  III.  (q.v.). — Ottavio 
ossia  la  buona  figliuola  (1760),  which  had  an  Piccolomini  (1599-1656),  first  Duke  of  Amalfi, 
unparalleled  success;  and  VOlimpiade  (1761).  and  fifth  in  direct  descent  from  Pope  Pius  II., 
In  1776  he  went  to  Paris,  where  Gluck  was  then  was  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
the  popular  composer.  Marmontel  and  others  War  on  the  Catholic  side.  He  first  entered  the 
championed  Piccini,  and  for  several  years  a  bitter  Spanish  military  service,  and  then  as  captain  in 
controversy  was  carried  on  between  the  'Piccinists*  a  Florentine  cavalry  regiment  aided  Emperor 
and  the  'Gluckists.'  Marmontel  made  a  modern  Ferdinand  II.  against  the  Bohemians.  He  won 
version  of  Quinault's  drama  Roland,  and  Piccini  distinction  as  a  cavalry  leader,  served  under 
composed  an  opera  on  it,  which  had  great  sue-  Wallenstein,  and  at  Ltttzen  (1632)  commanded 
cess.  He  also  composed  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  a  the  regiment  of  cuirassiers  that  met  the  last 
subject  on  which  Gluck  had  also  written  an  charge  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Wallenstein  con- 
opera,  Atys,  and  many  others.  He  was  profes-  fided  to  him  his  secret  designs  against  the  Em- 
sor  in  the  Ecole  de  Chant  (1783-91),  was  re-  peror;  Piccolomini,  however,  communicated  these 
moved,  and  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  suf-  designs  to  the  Emperor,  and  after  Wallenstein's 
fered  much  annoyance  from  the  espionage  of  the  assassination  (1634)  received  as  a  reward  for 
Government  on  account  of  his  supposed  revolu-  his  fidelity  a  part  of  his  estates.  He  took  part 
tionary  sympathies.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1798,  in  the  battle  of  Ndrdlingen  (1634),  and  in  the 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Bonaparte  the  following  year  was  sent  with  a  large  force  to 
inspectorship  of  music  at  the  National  Conserva-  aid  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
tory,  but  he  did  not  live  to  begin  the  duties  of  French  and  Dutch  were  carrying  all  before  them, 
his  office.  He  is  of  interest  to  the  musical  his-  Piccolomini  speedily  drove  out  the  French,  but 
torian,  not  so  much  for  the  quality  of  his  work,  his  success  against  the  Dutch  was  not  so  marked, 
or  his  ability  as  an  artist,  as  for  the  important  In  1640  he  was  summoned  to  stay  the  Swedes, 
part  he  played  in  the  overthrow  of  Logroscino  under  Baner,  who  were  threatening  the  hereditary 
(q.v.),  whose  buffo  operas  were  then  the  vogue  possessions  of  Austria.  He  succeeded  in  check- 
in  Naples;  and  his  own  defeat  (together  with  mg  the  invaders  in  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate, 
the  ideas  for  which  he  stood)  by  Gluck  (q.v.).  hut  was  badly  beaten,  along  with  the  Archduke 
He  died  at  Passy,  near  Paris.  Leopold,  in  1642  at  Leipzig  by  Torstenson.     He 

vrnnrvTVA        .,  U1    „  .      XT              ,,«**  was  now  *Bttb  to  the  Netherlands  to  take  com- 

i^?x      a     ?/     ^.'n6^'    ^^   .(13l5"  mand  of  the  Spanish  troops,    and    though    the 

4    L  *unKtaianp80l^e!l.bO^  ^J*?**'.   ?e  prestige  of  the  Spanish  infantry  was  destroyed 

entered  the  band  of  condottien  led  by  Braccio  da  by  the  Duke  d'Enghien    (the  future  Cond€)    at 

Montone,  and  after  the  death  of  their  chief  was  Rocroi   (May  19    1643)     Piccoiomini  wa8  again 

elected  to  succeed  him      For  a  short  time  he  8UCCessful  against  both  the  French  and  Dutch  till 

served  Florence,  but  m  1425  went  over  to  Fihppo  1648j  when  hc  wa8  anew  summoned  to  Germany 

Maria  Visconti    of  Milan.     Fighting  in  his  m-  to  encounter  the  victorious  Swedes.     The  Peace 

terest,  he  defeated  Carmagnola  and  the  Venetians  of  Westphalia  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years' 

at  Soncmo  and  at  Cremona  (1431),  and  at  Imola  War  9O0fi  after.     Piccolomini  had  now  attained 

m  1434  gained  a  victory  over  the  Venetians  and  the  rank  of  field-marshal.    In  1650  he  was  raised 

Florentines.    He  captured  Bologna  in  1438     The  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  Empire.     The 

city  revolted  from  t>iccinino's  rule  in  1443,  and,  King  of  Spgi{n  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of 

overcome  by  reverses  and  the  loss  of  his  son,  he  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the 

died  in  the  next  year.  Ducny  of  Amalfi,  which  had  previously  belonged 

PICCIOLA,  pet'cho-la.     A  pathetic  story  by  to  his  family.    With  a  fictitious  son,  Max,  Pic- 

Saintine  (1836)  which  attained  wide  popularity  colomini  figures  prominently  in  Schiller's   Wal~ 

and  brought  the   author  a   decoration  and   the  tenstein. 

Montyon  prize.  It  is  the  story  of  a  prisoner  in  the  PICCOLOMINI,   Die.     The  second  play   in 

time  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  beguiles  the  monotony  Schiller's  Wallenstein  trilogy,  produced  in  1799. 

of  his  confinement  by  caring  for  a  plant  which  It  represents  Wallenstein   in  the  midst  of   his 

springs  up  between  the  stones  of  his  cell,  and  preparations    to   make    himself    master   of    the 

which  he  calls  Picciola   (poor  little  one).     The  throne  of  Bohemia,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 

prisoner's  life  is  saved  in  sickness  by  an  infu-  two  Italians,  Octavio  and  Max  Piccolomini.  Max, 
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the  son,  is  the  devoted  adherent  of  Wallenstein,  The  Royalists  endeavored  to  fasten  a  charge  of 

while  Octavio,  the  professed  friend  on  whom  Wal-  secret   assassination   on   Napoleon,   but  it   was 

lenstein  relies,   is   in   reality  employed   by   the  generally,  and  probably  correctly,  believed  that 

Emperor  to  watch  him.   Octavio  in  Lie  Piccolom-  Pichegru  strangled  himself.    Consult  the  biogra- 

ini  gradually   involves  Wallenstein   in   the  web  phies  by  Gassier    (Paris,   1814),    Pierret     (ib., 

which  leads  to  his  death  in  the  third  tragedy  of  1826),  Vouziers  (Dole,  1870)  ;  also  Montgaillard, 

the  series,  Wallenstein1 8  Tod  (q.v.).  Memoire,  concernant  la    trahison    de    Pichegru 

PICHEGRTJ,  p£sh'gru',  Chables  (1761-1804).  (Paris»   1804);  and  Daudet,  La  conjuration  de 

A  French  revolutionary  general.     He  was  born  Ptche9™,  etc.  (ib.,  1901). 

February  16,  1761,  at  Arbois,  in  the  Department  PICE1TCJM.  One  of  the  ancient  divisions  of 
of  Jura,  and  was  educated  at  the  college?  of  his  Middle  Italy,  extending  along  the  Adriatic  from 
Dative  town.  He  subsequently  attended  the  mili-  the  Aesis  (now  Esino)  to  below  the  Vomanus 
tary  academy  at  Brienne,  where  he  taught  mathe-  (now  Vomano)  River  and  bounded  on  the  west 
matics  and  had  Bonaparte  as  one  of  hte  pupils,  by  Umbria,  Sabinum,  and  Vestinum.  It  was 
He  entered  an  artillery  regiment  in  1783  and  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Umbrians,  who  were 
was  for  a  short  time  in  America.  He  was  lieu-  conquered  by  the  Sabines,  under  whom  the  name 
tenant  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Pichegru  Picenum  was  acquired.  In  268  the  district  was 
became  an  ardent  republican,  joined  the  army  of  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  the  condition  of  a 
the  Rhine,  and  by  his  soldierly  qualities  soon  at-  dependency  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  colonized 
tracted  general  attention  and  earned  rapid  pro-  in  the  town  of  Picentia.  In  Asculum,  the  old 
motion.  In  1793  he  became  general  of  division  capital  of  Picentum,  in  B.C.  91,  occurred  the  out- 
End  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  and,  break  of  the  war  of  the  Italian  Confederacy 
in  conjunction  with  the  Army  of  the  Moselle  against  Rome.  Under  Augustus  Picenum  formed 
under  Hoche,  repeatedly  defeated  the  Austrians  the  fifth  political  region  of  Italy, 
and  established  liimself  securely  in  the  Palati-  PICHICIAGO.  See  Abmadillo  and  Plate  of 
nate.    After  the  arrest  of  Hoche,  his  success  at  Ant-Eaters. 

the  head  of  the  combined    Rhine    and    Moselle  'wmTTw/Ur*        *    i_*  /  ux        *         i              * 

armies  was  not  less  decided.     The  rapidity  and  "CHINCHA,    pe-chen'cha.      A    volcano    of 

boldness  of  his  manoeuvres  when  in  command  of  the  western  range  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador,  situ- 

the  Army  of  the  North,  in  1794,  again  discon-  ated  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Quito  (Map:  Ecua- 

certed  the  Allies,  and  they  were  compelled  to  re-  d?r»  B  3)-    It  is  an  irregular  mass  of  peaks,  the 

treat  beyond  the  Meuse.   Pichegru  completed  the  highest  of  which,  Huahua-Pichincha,  has  an  alti- 

conquest  of  Holland  in  1795  and  ended  a  glorious  tude  of  15»918  feet-    Its  crater  is  over  2000  feet 

campaign  by  organizing  the  Batavian  Republic,  deep;  it  is  dormant,  there  having  been  no  great 

He  next   visited   Paris,    and    while    there   sup-  e™Ptlon  since  1660.    On  its  slopes,  on  May  24, 

pressed  an  insurrection  in  the  suburbs  of  the  J822*  was  iou$]£  **e  ba"!e  whlch  ™nm&  the  in- 

city  (April  1,  1795)  ;  but  soon  afterwards  went  dependence  orthe  Republic, 

to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  PICHLEB,  plKl&r,  Adolf  von   (1819-1900). 

for  some  time  displayed    his    usual    skill    and  An  Austrian  poet  and  naturalist.  He  was  born  at 

energy,    crossing    the    river  in  the  face  of  the  Erl  in  Tyrol,  studied  at  Innsbruck  and  Vienna, 

enemy  and  capturing  the  fortress  of  Mannheim,  published,   his   first  volume   of   poems   in    1846, 

But  the  state  of  affairs  at  Paris,  combined  with  and  in  1848  fought  as  an  Austrian  volunteer  in 

the  flattering  promises  and  bribes  held  out  to  him  the  Italian  campaign   with  great  bravery.     In 

by  the  Prince  of  Conde",  converted  Pichegru  into  1867  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy 

a  secret  partisan  of  the  Bourbons.    His  inactiv-  and  geology  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck.    He 

ity.  though  prearranged  with  the  Austrian  gen-  wrote  on  the  geology  of  the  Alps  and  of  Tyrol,  but 

erals,  was  not  suspected  till  he  suffered  himself  is  better  known  as  the  Tyrolese  poet,  author  of 

to  be  defeated  at  Heidelberg,  jind  retreated,  leav-  Fr&hlieder  aus  Tirol  (1846),  In  Lieb'  und  Bass 

ing  Jourdan   (q.v.)   without  support,  thus  com-  (1869;    3d   ed.    1900),    V  or  winter    (1885),   and 

pelling  the  latter  also  to  retire.     The  suspicions  Bpatfruchte    (1896).      Valuable    autobiographic 

of  the  Directory  were  confirmed  by  the  seizure  of  material  is  contained  in  his  Aus  den  Marz-  und 

Pichegru's   correspondence,    and   he   was    imme-  Oktobertagen  zu  Wien,  1848    (1850),  and  Aus 

diately  superseded  by  Moreau   (q.v.).     He  then  dem  walsch-tirolischen  Kriege  (1849).     Consult 

retired  to  his  native  town,  where  he  lived  till  Prem,  Adolf  von  PicMer,  der  Dichter  und  Mensch 

1797,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Council  of  (Innsbruck,  1901). 

Fire  Hundred.  He  soon  became  its  president ;  but  PICHLBB,  Kaboone  ( 1769-1843) .    An  Aus- 

atill  continuing  his  intrigues  with  the  Bourbons,  trian  novelist   ^ru  in  vienna.    Her  'flrst  novel 

he  was  arrested,  and [subsequently ^transported  to  0leichnis8e     (1800),     Oliver     (1802),     Leonore 

*E5*£*  escaped  in  June   1798,  to  England.  (1804)     R    h    (18Q'5)          ^^   8l^ht  merit 

S^1!^^   r!2?  h  ^  ^J\      JT  ££  Agathokles  ( 1808),  beV  best  work,  was  meant  to 

EL*   ^*L£ th^ri^™'  iw  7f  d*Prov*  the  heresies  of  Gibbon's  Decline  of  the 

are  s  jssu£  zrzi^^i  sar^^ 

The    conspirators    secretly    reached   Paris,  and  hlsi°™*1     m .  "»""'     V&tno^     "L  PurP°8e' 

there  in   1804  Pichegru  attempted  to  persuade  «*    d>ffu8e    ^iJ'n^Bi"    ^'V* 

Moreau   who  was  on  bad  terms  with  Napoleon  ^ohenburg      (1811),     Die     Belagerung     Wxena 

to  join  them,  but  without  success.    But  thiplans  <1824>>  ™€  J?°fiS&*  in  J?ag  ,(1827)'  *«■*?"• 

of  the  conspirators  were  soon  known  to  the  police,  «» .  *■**"■*    < ^  >  ■  , ,»£  also   wrote  society 

and  an  intimate  friend  of  Pichegru,  with  whom  B/t,°™9^  l^T^Al^k-^?^     ^ 
he  resided,  sold  the  secret  of  his  retreat  to  the  (}^l),Zettbt1der  (1840),  which   like  her  auto- 
police.     Pichegru    was    suddenly    arrested    and  ^graphical  Denkwurdtgkett en ,(1844)  are  wean- 
taken  to  the  Temple  prison,  February  28,  1804.  son,e-    Her  works  are  ln  «°  vols-  <1845>- 
On  April  6  he   was    found   dead    in   his   bed.  PICHTJ'BIC  ACID.    See  LAUBIO  Acid. 
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PICIDJB,  pIs'i-dA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  picti*,  woodpecker).  The  family  of  wood- 
peckers (q.v.). 

PICK,  Bernhard  (1842—).  A  Lutheran 
clergyman,  born  at  Kempen,  in  Prussia.  He 
studied  in  Berlin  and  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City.  In  1868  he  entered 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and,  after  having  held 
several  pastorates  in  that  Church,  he  joined  the 
Lutheran  denomination  in  1844.  Besides  contrib- 
uting to  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge,  and  many  periodicals,  his 
publications  include:  Luther  as  a  Hyntnist 
(1875);  Life  of  Christ  According  to  Extra-Ca- 
nonical Sources  (1887) ;  and  The  Talmud,  What 
It  Is  and  What  It  Says  About  Jesus  and  the 
Christians  (1887). 

PICKELHEBING,  plk'el-h&'ring.  A  stock 
fool  in  the  drama.  The  name  was  probably  first 
assumed  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  Robert  Reynolds,  who  traveled  through 
Germany  with  a  company  of  strolling  comedians, 
and  created  a  type  which  maintained  itself  until 
the  eighteenth  century. 

PICKENS,  Andrew  ( 1739- 1817 ) .  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  at  Paxton,  Pa.  He  removed 
with  his  parents  to  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  S. 
C,  in  1752,  and  fought  in  the  Cherokee  war  in 
1761  as  a  volunteer.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  became  captain  of  a  mili- 
tia company,  and  by  successive  promotions  soon 
attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  South 
Carolina  troops,  gaining  great  distinction  as  a 
partisan  leader.  In  1779  he  defeated  a  superior 
force  of  loyalists  under  General  Boyd  at  Kettle 
Creek,  participated  on  June  10th  in  the  battle  of 
Stone  Ferry,  and  defeated  the  Cherokees  at  To- 
massee.  He  commanded  the  militia  at  the  battle 
of  Cowpens,  January  17,  1781,  twice  rallying 
them  after  they  had  been  driven  back,  and  for 
his  gallantry  received  a  sword  from  Congress.  At 
the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  September  8,  1781, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Carolina  militia,  and 
in  1782  forced  the  Cherokees  to  relinquish  their 
claim  to  a  large  tract  of  land  now  included  in 
the  State  of  Georgia.  After  the  war  he  was  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  from 
1783  to  1794;  sat  in  Congress  in  1793-95;  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention; 
became  major-general  of  militia  in  1795;  and  was 
again  in  the  Legislature  in  1801  and  1812.  He 
was  commissioner  on  many  occasions  to  treat 
with  the  Indians.  His  son,  Andrew,  a  lawyer, 
was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1816-18,  and 
died  in  Mississippi  in  1838. 

PICKENS,  Fobt.    See  Fort  Pickens. 

PICKENS,  Francis  Wilkinson  (1805-69). 
An  American  statesman  and  diplomat,  born  at 
Togadoo,  Saint  Paul's  Parish,  S.  C.  He  studied 
nt  South  Carolina  College,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1829,  and  three  years  afterwards  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  soon  be- 
came prominent  as  an  advocate  of  nullification 
and  the  doctrine  of  extreme  States'  rights.  From 
1834  until  1844  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  in 
1850-51  a  delegate  to  the  Nashville  Southern 
Convention,  ana  in  1854  presiding  officer  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Convention,  and  in  1856 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Democratic  Convention 
in  Cincinnati.    The  next  year  he  was  appointed 


United  States  Minister  to  Russia,  but  returned  to 
America  in  1860,  and  soon  afterwards  was  elected 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  He  zealously  sun- 
ported  the  secession  movement,  and  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  by  the  Charles- 
ton Convention  began  to  organize  an  independent 
government.  To  this  end  he  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  all  Federal  property  within  the  borders 
of  the  State,  and  when  Major  Anderson  refused  to 
give  up  Fort  Sumter,  began  to  erect  the  batteries 
which  afterwards,  under  the  orders  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  caused  its  reduction. 


(double  diminutive  of  pike). 
One  of  the  smaller  members  of  the  pike  family, 
Luciidse.  The  Eastern  or  pond  pickerel,  jack,  or 
green  pike  (Lucius  reticulatus)  is  common 
everywhere  east  and  south  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  In  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  it  reaches 
a  length  of  24  inches  and  is  golden  green  marked 
with  numerous  dark  lines  and  streaks,  which  are 
mostly  horizontal,  and  by  their  junction  with  one 
another  produce  a  reticulated  appearance.  The 
banded  pickerel  (Lucius  Americanos) ,  of  the 
coast  streams  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  is 
12  inches  long  and  dark  green,  with  about  20 
blackish  curved  bars  on  the  sides.  The  little  pick- 
erel (Lucius  vermiculatus)  occurs  throughout  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  is  12  inches  long  and  very 
variable  in  color,  with  an  irregular  network  of 
fine  curving  streaks  on  the  sides.  The  common 
pike  is  also  frequently  called  'pickerel.'  The 
habits  and  mode  of  catching  are  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  pike  ( q.v. ) .  See  Plate  of  Needle- 
fish, Pikes,  etc.,  and  Colored  Plate  of  American 
Game  Fishes,  accompanying  article  Tbout. 

PICKEBEL  FBOO.  A  small  light  brown 
frog  (Rana  palustris)  with  dark  square  or  ob- 
long brown  blotches  in  two  rows  on  its  back,  and 
the  head  marked  by  a  dark  line  which  runs  from 
the  nostril  to  the  eye.  This  frog  dwells  in  the 
Eastern  United  States,  especially  in  mountainous 
parts,  and  occurs  mainly  about  springs. 

PICK'EBING,  Charles  (1805-78).  An 
American  naturalist,  grandson  of  Col.  Timothy 
Pickering,  born  at  Starucca  Creek,  Pa.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1823,  and  at  the  Medical 
School  three  years  later.  After  practicing  for 
some  years  he  was,  in  1838,  appointed  natural- 
ist of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Charles  Wilkes 
(q.v.).  In  1843  he  visited  Egypt,  Arabia,  East 
Africa,  and  India.  He  published:  The  Races  of 
Man  and  Their  Geographical  Distribution 
(1848);  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Ani- 
mals and  Plants  (1854)  ;  and  The  Chronological 
History  of  Plants;  Man's  Record  of  His  Oton  Ex- 
istence Illustrated  Through  Their  Names,  Uses, 
and  Companionship   (1879). 

PICKEBING,  Edward  Charles  (1846—). 
An  American  astronomer,  born  in  Boston.  He 
graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Harvard,  in  1865,  and  for  the  next  two  years  was 
instructor  of  mathematics  theTe.  From  1867  un- 
til 1877  he  was  Thayer  professor  of  physics  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  but  in  the 
latter  year  he  returned  to  Harvard  as  professor 
of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  observatory.  At 
the  Institute  of  Technology  in  1869  he  established 
the  first  physical  laboratory  for  general  instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  later,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  work  at  Harvard,  established  an 
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observatory  at  Arequipa,  in  Peru.  He  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  light  and  the 
spectra  of  the  stars  and  published  the  results 
of  his  observations  in  the  Annals  of  the  Harvard 
Observatory.  He  also  wrote  Elements  of  Physical 
Manipulation  (1874). 

PICKERING,  John  ( 1777-1846) .    An  Ameri- 
can linguist  and  lexicographer,  son  of  Timothy 
Pickering,   born    in    Salem,    Mass.     He   gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1796,  studied  law  with  Ed- 
ward Tilgham  in  Philadelphia,  was  Secretary  of 
Legation  in  Lisbon  until  1799,  and  then  became 
private  secretary   to  Rufus  King,  Minister  to 
England.   He  practiced  law  in  Salem,  Mass.,  from 
1801   to    1827,    was    City    Solicitor   of    Boston 
(1827-46),  and  during  his  service  in  the  State 
Legislature  took  a  prominent  part  in  revising  the 
Massachusetts  general  statutes.    He  was  president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  an  able 
linguist,  and,  like  his  father,  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  languages  of  the  North  American 
Indians.    He  wrote  A  Uniform  Orthography  for 
the  Indian  Languages   (1820),  Remarks  on  the 
Indian  Languages  of  North  America  (1836),  Vo- 
cabulary of  Words  and  Phrases  Supposed  to  be 
Peculiar  to   the  United  States    (1816),  and  a 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon  (1826;  3d  ed.  1846), 
as  well  as  many  monographs  on  ancient  and  in- 
ternational law.     Consult  the  biography  by  his 
daughter,  Mary  Orne  Pickering  (Boston,  1887). 

PICKERING,  Timothy  (1745-1829).  An 
American  statesman.  He  was  born  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  July  17,  1745,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1763,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768.  In 
1773  he  drafted  for  the  town  of  Salem  a  paper 
entitled  State  of  the  Rights  of  the  Colonists,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  memorial  of  the  citizens 
of  Salem  to  General  Gage  in  regard  to  the  Boston 
Port  Bill.  In  1776  he  joined  the  Revolutionary 
Army  and  led  an  Essex  County  regiment  to  Tar- 
rytown,  N.  Y.  In  the  following  year  he  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Board  of  War.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  Quar- 
termaster-General of  the  army  and  retained  the 
office  until  its  abolition  in  1785.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  army,  he  engaged  in  business  in 
Philadelphia,  but  two  years  later  removed  to  the 
Wyoming  Valley  and  became  involved  in  the  dis- 
turbances of  that  region,  where  he  was  instru- 
mental in  maintaining  order  and  quiet.  He  set- 
tled the  territorial  disputes  between  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
and  organized  Luzerne  County,  which  he  repre- 
sented in  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1789.  In  1790  he  was  commissioned 
by  President  Washington  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  the  Six  Nations,  which  he  did  successfully, 
and  later  performed  a  similar  service  with  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  In  1791  Colonel  Pick- 
ering was  appointed  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States,  which  office  he  held  until  1795, 
when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  Pick- 
ering signalized  his  administration  by  establish- 
ing a  military  school  at  West  Point  and  by  super- 
vising the  construction  of  the  frigates  Constitu- 
tion, United  States,  and  Constellation.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  Edmund  Randolph  near  the  end  of 
1795,  Colonel  Pickering  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  which  office  he  held  during  the  remain- 
der of  Washington's  term  and  through  the  great- 


er part  of  Adams's  administration.  In  1800  he  was 
abruptly  removed  on  account  of  a  serious  dis- 
agreement with  the  President  growing  out  of  the 
difficulties  with  France  over  tne  X.  Y.  Z.  corre- 
spondence ( q.v. ) .  He  then  retired  to  his  uncleared 
lands  in  what  is  now  Susquehanna  County,  Pa., 
but  was  in  poor  circumstances,  and  some  of  his 
Massachusetts  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to. re- 
turn to  his  native  State,  where  in  1802  he  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  served  until  1811.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  he  served 
until  1817,  when  he  refused  a  renomination  and 
again  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  at  Salem, 
January  29,  1829.  Pickering  wrote  numerous  po- 
litical papers,  including  a  Review  of  the  Corre- 
spondence Between  John  Adams  and  William  Cun- 
ningham. A  biography  of  Colonel  Pickering  in 
4  vols,  was  published  by  Octavius  Pickering  and 
C.  W.  Upham  (Boston,  1867-73). 

PICKERING,  William  (1796-1854).  An 
English  publisher.  After  serving  for  ten  years  in 
a  Quaker  publishing  house  in  Cornhill,  London,  he 
opened  a  oookshop  of  his  own  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  (1820).  Adding  publishing  to  the  busi- 
ness, he  subsequently  moved  to  Chancery  Lane 
(1824),  and  to  Piccadilly  (1842).  For  printing 
he  employed  the  Chiswick  Press.  About  1830  he 
adopted  the  trade-mark  of  Aldus,  the  famous 
Italian  printer — an  anchor  entwined  with  a  dol- 
phin, to  which  was  added  the  motto,  Aldi  Discip. 
Ang.  Among  his  notable  undertakings  were 
the  Diamond  Classics  (a  series  of  delicate  vol- 
umes in  48mo  and  32mo,  issued  between  1821- 
31);  and  reprints  of  different  versions  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  between  1549  and  1662 
(6  vols.,  1844),  the  typography  of  which  has 
probably  never  been  surpassed.  Among  his 
sumptuous  publications  may  be  cited  Walton's 
Compleat  Angler,  illustrated  by  Stothard  and 
Inskipp  (2  vols.,  1836).  He  also  projected  the 
Aldine  edition  of  English  poets.  After  his  death 
the  business  was  carried  on  by  his  son,  Basil 
Montague  Pickering  (1836-78),  who,  among 
several  reprints,  issued  a  facsimile  of  the  first 
edition  of  Paradise  Lost.  In  1878  the  firm  came 
to  an  end. 

PICKET  (OF.  piquet,  picquet,  Fr.  piquet,  peg, 
diminutive  of  OF.  pique,  picque,  Fr.  pique,  pike, 
probably  from  Lat.  spica,  point,  ear  of  grain, 
tuft  of  a  plant,  pin).  A  military  term  having 
several  meanings.  Specifically  it  is  used  as  de- 
scribing a  small  body  of  men  posted  at  some 
point  beyond  the  general  line  of  sentries  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  or 
giving  timely  notice  in  case  of  impending  attack. 
(See  Outpost.)  Formerly,  in  the  British  Army 
the  term  was  applied  to  a  military  punishment, 
in  which  the  culprit  was  held  by  the  raised  arm 
in  such  a  position  that  his  whole  weight  fell  on 
one  foot,  which  was  supported  on  a  picket  with  a 
blunt  point.  The  time  the  man  thus  stood  was 
proportioned  to  the  offense.  It  was  a  peculiarly 
inhuman  form  of  punishment,  and  is  now  strictly 
forbidden.  In  camp,  horses  are  said  to  be  pick- 
eted when  secured  to  a  picketing  rope.  Pegs  of 
wood  or  iron  used  to  secure  tent  ropes  are  also 
called  pickets.  In  all  English  garrisons  and 
camps  a  small  body  of  men  under  a  corporal  or 
sergeant,  and  known  as  the  garrison  picket,  pa- 
trols the  lines  or  city  as  a  disciplinary  check  oh 
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the  troops,  and  a  support  to  the  military  police?  Ike  engaged  in  business  at  Richmond,  where  he 

(q.v.).    See  Advance  Guard;  Outpost;  Patrol,  died. 

PICKETING.     In  labor  wars,  the   practice  PICKING,    Henby    Fobby    (1840-90).      An 

pursued  by  trades-unions  of  stationing  outposts  American  naval  officer,  born  in  Somerset  County, 

near  the  place  of  employment  where  a  strike  is  Pa.     He  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 

in  progress,  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  work-  Academy  in  1861,  and  in  the  Civil  War  served 

men  not  affiliated  with  the  union  from  taking  successively  in  the  North  Atlantic   Blockading 

service  with  the  employer  against  whom  the  con-  Squadron,  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron, 

test  is  being  waged.    In  theory  a  matter  of  per-  and  the   South   Atlantic   Blockading   Squadron, 

suasion,  picketing,  in  strikes  where  feeling  runs  being  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  July,  1862, 

high,  is  apt  to  assume  the  form  of  intimidation  and  being  placed  in  command  of  the  Nahant  in 

against  non-union  workmen,  and  as  such  has  come  1865.    In  July,  1866,  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieu- 

within  the  cognizance  of  the  police,  who,  as  a  tenant-commander,  and  in  January,  1875,  to  be 

rule,  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  effective  exe-  commander.     He  commanded  the  Kearsarge   in 

cution  of  picketing  duty  by  the  exercise  of  the  1879-81,  was   Lighthouse  Inspector  in   1881-82, 

authority  vested  in  them  to  prevent  open  disorder  and  commanded  the  United  States  naval  force  in 

and  loitering  in  the  public  highways.     Legally  the  Northwestern  Lakes  in  1887-89.    In  August, 

the  question  is  a  mooted  one,  and  the  real  point  1889,  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain,  in  Novem- 

in  most  cases  that  appear  before  the  courts  is  ber,  1898,  to  be  commodore,  and  in  March,  1899, 

one  of  fact  as  to  whether  the  union  watchers  to  be  rear-admiral.    He  succeeded  Rear- Admiral 

have  overstepped  their  right  of  exercising  moral  Howison    as    commandant    of    the    Charlestown 

persuasion  and  have  resorted  to  force.    In  recent  Navy  Yard  on  March  25,  1899,  and  died  there  in 

judicial  decisions  a  double  trend  is  apparent,  the  following  September. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  judges,  by  a  broad  use  of  KCKIlES    (from   Ger.   ^ul    Mkel,   pickle, 

the  power  of  injunction    (q.v^    have  declared  b.           Although  the  term  VicWed  U  applied  to 

against  any  action  on  tiie  part  of  strikers  par-  imal  8ubstanc8     8Uch  „  ^        k  Zd  fish, 

taking  of  the  nature  of  intimidation     In  reac-  ^  in  ^  £et    ickle8  are 'generally  under: 

tion  against  this  view,  some  courts  have  shown  ^  to  be  the  Various  kinds  of  fruits  or  vege- 

a    tendency    toward    permitting   the    peaceable  UM              rved  ^  vi          _     The          ^  e^. 

propaganda  of  their  views  on  the  part  of  stnk-  ,      d  J    flrst  ^  wftsh  £  articleg  &tended  for 

era,  and  where  picketing  has  been  carried  on  by  £ic£,es  ,     c,ean  co,d  wate     ftnd  afterwards  to 

small  groups  of  men,  scarcely  to  be  suspected  of  *oak  them  for     few  d       ,  '    8t         .oiotfcm  of 

exercising  force  against  non-union  worfcen,  to  mH  in  ^x.    They  are  next  taken  out,  and  if 

countenance  such  action  as  falling  within  the  fruitg  of  roote    ^  in       clean  cloth     but  if 

legitimate  exercise  of  every  man's  right  to  ex-  vegetable8    8Uch  M  cauliflower,  etc.,  they  must 

press  his  views  in  a  peaceable  manner.     See  ^^  d;ained,  ^  then  placed  in'  the  vessels 

bTRiKE.  intended  to  hold  them,  a  few  peppercorns,  or  any 

PICK'ETT,  Geobge  Edwabd  (1825-75).  An  other  spice  which  is  suitable,  being  sprinkled  in 
American  soldier,  born  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  from  time  to  time.  When  the  vessel  is  so  far 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846,  served  in  the  filled  that  it  will  hold  no  more,  boiling  vinegar  is 
Mexican  War,  and  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant  poured  in  until  it  is  quite  full,  and  tightly  cov- 
for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  ered  up.  Many  persons  prefer  to  boil  the  spices, 
captain  for  his  conduct  at  Chapultepec.  He  be-  of  whatever  kind  used,  in  the  vinegar;  and  some 
came  first  lieutenant  in  1849,  ami  captain  in  1855.  add  the  vinegar  cold  to  such  vegetables  or  fruits 
In  1856,  while  serving  in  the  Territory  of  Wash-  as  are  of  a  naturally  soft  substance,  because,  ex- 
ington,  he  occupied  San  Juan  Island  and  pre-  cept  in  the  case  of  green  walnuts,  and  one  or  two 
vented  the  landing  of  British  troops.  He  re-  other  fruits,  extreme  softness  is  objectionable  in 
signed  from  the  Federal  Army  June  25,  1861,  and  pickles.  When  the  materials  to  be  pickled  are 
became  major  of  artillery  in  the  Confederate  naturally  green,  as  in  the  case  of  gherkins  or 
Army.  On  July  23d  he  was  made  colonel  in  the  small  cucumbers,  French  beans,  etc.,  it  is  con- 
provisional  army  and  was  assigned  to  command  sidered  very  desirable  to  preserve  their  color  as 
in  the  lower  Rappahannock.  He  became  briga-  much  as  possible;  and  it  is  sometimes  very  suc- 
dier-general  on  February  28,  1862,  and  at  Seven  cessfully  accomplished  by  steeping  vine,  cabbage, 
Pines  held  his  ground  stubbornly,  though  out-  spinach,  or  parsley  leaves  in  the  vinegar,  by 
numbered.  He  was  seriously  wounded  at  Gaines's  which  their  color  is  imparted  through  the  vine- 
Mill,  and  on  his  recovery  was  made  major-gen-  gar  to  the  pickles.  But  this  requires  great  care 
eral,  in  October,  1862.  At  Fredericksburg  he  held  and  patience,  more,  indeed,  than  is  generally 
the  centre  of  the  Confederate  line.  At  Gettys-  thought  worth  applying  to  it,  and  dealers  conse- 
burg  his  division  reached  the  field  on  the  morning  quently  resort  to  very  reprehensible  methods  of 
of  the  third  day,  July  3d,  and  formed  the  centre  coloring  their  pickles,  such  as  boiling  the  vine- 
of  the  attacking  line  in  the  famous  assault  on  gar  in  copper  vessels,  and  thereby  forming  an 
Cemetery  Ridge.  ( See  Gettysburg. )  In  Septein-  acetate  of  copper,  which  is  green;  or  even  di- 
ber,  1863,  General  Pickett  was  given  charge  of  rectly  adding  that  salt  to  the  pickles.  Many 
the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  and  made  an  serious  accidents  have  resulted  from  the  presence 
unsuccessful  demonstration  against  New  Berne  of  this  poison.  Many  fruits  are  preserved  by 
in  January,  1864.  When  he  returned  to  Virginia  pickling,  in  which  case  no  salt  is  used  and  sugar 
his  division  recaptured  the  Confederate  lines  at  is  added  to  the  vinegar.  Pears,  plums,  and  black- 
Drewry's  Bluff  in  June.  He  was  sent  to  Lynch-  berries  are  particularly  palatable  when  prepared 
burg  to  oppose  Sheridan's  cavalry  in  March,  1865,  in  this  way.  The  principal  vegetables  commonly 
and  was  badly  defeated  at  Dinwiddie  Court  preserved  by  pickling  are  cauliflowers,  cucum- 
House  and  Five  Forks,  but  rallied  his  men  and  hers,  gherkins,  onions,  mushrooms,  and  nastur- 
checked  the  pursuit.    After  the  close  of  the  war  tiums.    Piccalilly,  or  Indian  pickle,  is  a  mixture 
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of  various  vegetables,  as  cucumbers,  onions,  cauli-  ridge,  which  rises  7613  feet  high  in  the  peak 

flowers,  and  of  spices,  pickled  together.     Chow-  (Pico),  whence  the  name  of  the  island.     The 

chow  ia  a  mixed  pickle  to  which  mustard  is  chief  product  is  wine.    Population,  in  1900,  16,- 

added.    See  Food,  Preservation  of.  626. 

PICKLE  WOBM,  or  Pickle  Moth.    A  moth  PICO  BELLA  MIBANDOLA,  della  mA-ran'- 

of  the  family  Pyralida    (DiapJumia  nitidalis),  do-la,  Giovanni,  Count    (1463-94).     An  Italian 

which  occurs  abundantly  throughout  the  South-  philosopher  and  theologian.    He  was  born  Febru- 

ern  and  Western  United  States,  and  lives,  in  the  ary  24,  1463,  the  son  of  the  sovereign  prince  of 

larval  state,  in  cucumbers,  boring  into  them  and  Mirandola  and  Concordia.    From  his  fourteenth 

destroying  them  when  about  half-grown,  or  at  to  his  sixteenth  year  he  studied  at  the  Univer- 

about  the  stage  when  they  are  preferably  used  sity  of  Bologna,  and  afterwards  visited  the  prin- 

for  pickles,  whence  the  popular  name.     It  also  cipal  schools  of  Italy  and  France,  everywhere 

feeds   upon    other    cucurbitaceous    plants,    such  distinguishing  himself  by  his  extraordinary  facil- 

as  the  squash,  cantaloupe,  and  melon.    The  early  ity  of  acquisition.  He  is  said  to  have  known  more 

generation  of  this  insect  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  than  twenty  languages ;  he  was  familiar  with  the 

the  same  plants,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  by  different    phases   of    the    scholastic    philosophy, 

carefully   spraying   with    arsenicals    before   the  and  was  also  versed  in  mathematics,  logic,  and 

fruit  is  grown  the  insect  may  be  held  in  check.  physics.    At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  returned 

PKHPNELL.  William  Lamb  (1852-97).    An  *°  *°™>  ,when  Innocent  VIIL  was  pontiff,  and 

American  landscape  and  marine  painter,  born  at  immediately  sought  an  opportunity  of  showing 

Hinesbnrg,  Vt.     fie  studied  under  George  Innes  bis   learning  in   the  most  striking  manner,   by 

at  Rome  from   1873  to  1875,  under  Gerome  at  P^icly  posting  up  no  fewer  than  900  theses 

Paris  in  1875,  and  under  Robert  Wylie  in  Brit-  or  propositions  in  logic,  ethics,  physics,  mathe- 

tany  until  1879.    He  returned  to  America  in  1882,  matics    theology    science    and  cabalistic  magic, 

passing  his  summers  at  Anquisham,  Mass.,  his  drawn   from  ?**»'   Gre?k>  .Jewish>  an*  A™bic 

Enter?  in  England  and  Southern  France.     He  wn£er8'  .offe ™»  *°   maintain   an  argument  on 

became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  e*  <*  W*™?1  a11  *Sf  8cholars  of  Europe,  and  un- 

Artists  in  1880,  and  of  the  Society  of  British  dertakmg  to  pay  the  expenses  of  those  who  came 

Artists  in  1884.'  He  received  medals  at  Boston  *r.om  *  stance.  *™  ^^^^J  e^led 
(1881  and  1888),  and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  **  theses  De  Omni  Re  Sctbih  (On  Everything 
Salon  with  his  "Morning  at  the  Loing"  (1895).  *ha*  T*  *  Kn12wn):  *<**  Innocent  VIII.  re- 
He  died  at  Marblehead/kass.  His  work  is  nat-  f™"1  *>  »Ilow  Pico  to  carry  on  this  discussion 
nral  and  unaffected,  and  shows  a  fine  feeling  for  inasmuch  as  some  of  his  theses  were  deemed 
line,  brilliant  light  effects,  and  rich  color,  though  heretical  But  Alexander  VI. cleared  him  of  the 
he  also  succeeded  well  with  the  shimmering  mist  c]"*,ge  of  J"5"8*  *Jedied  November  17,  1494, 
in  his  gray  marines.  His  chief  works  include:  f*  the ,eaTlv  a«e  of  thirty-one.  AA  fomplete  edi- 
-Route  de  Concarneau"  (1880),  Corcoran  Gal-  t™  of  ..h,su  W01*8  wa*  Polished  at  Bologna  in 
lerv,  Washington;  "Borders  of  the  Marsh"  1496;  it  has  since  been  frequently  reprinted. 
(1880),  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  *P  philosophy  Pico  was  a  Neo-Platonist, 
faA  Stormy  Day"  (1891);  "Coast  of  Ipswich"  though  his  thoughts  are  tinged  with  cabalism. 
(1882),  in  the  Boston  Museum;  "Sunshine  and  Consult:  Dreydorff,  Das  System  des  Johannes 
Drifting  Sand"  (1895);  "Bleak  December"  Ptco  von  Mtrandola  und  Concordia  (Marburg, 
(1887),  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York;  1868)  ;  Ft  to  di  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
"A  Sultry  Day"  (1884);  "Wintry  March"  fitosofo  platonico  (Florence,  1882)  ;  Pater,  Stud- 
(1885);  "November  Solitude"  (1887);  "Among  ie*  *n  the  Bistory  of  the  Renaissance  (London, 
the  Olives"  (1894) ;  "Midwinter  on  the  Littoral"  1873)  >  also  hls  Life  bv  hl8  nephew,  translated 
(1895);  "Route  de  Nice"  (1896).  bv  T-  More  (lb->  1890>- 

PICKWICK  CLUB,  The  Posthumous  Pa-  MOOT,    pe'ky,    Francois    Edouabd    (1786- 

rats  of  the.     A  novel  by  Charles  Dickens  (1837).  ,186?)-   TTA   French   historical   painter,  born   in 

It  was  undertaken  to  accompany  a  set  of  comic  Pa"8-    H«  waJ  the  pupil  of  David  and  Vincent, 

sketches  by   Sevmour,  appearing  as  a  serial  in  ftIld  won  the  Pnx  de  Rome  in  1813-    His  worka 

1836  and  1837,  and  established  Dickens's  literary  include:   "Cupid  and  Psyche"    (1819)  ;   "Orestes 

success.     A  work  of  humor  throughout,  giving  Sloping  in  the  Arms  of  Electra"    (1822);   an 

rather  loosely  connected  accounts  of  comical  char-  VAnnPc*atl°n      (1827);    and   decorative   paint- 

acters  in  many  walks  of  life,  linked  together  by  mB*  m  thf  Louvre,  and  in  Paris  churches     He 

the  adventures    of   the   amiable    Mr.    Pickwick,  waf  awarded  a  first-class  medal  at  the  Salon  of 

ehainnan  of  the  Club  of  Solemn  Stupidity.    Mr.  }81JJ>  aTnd  ™*  cro8S  of  ,tbe  J*&™  ?f  *?on°r  m 

Pickwick,  with  his  associates,  Tupman,  Winkle,  1852-    In  1836  he  was  elected  *>  the  Institute, 

and    Snodgrass,    pursues    his    investigations    in  PICOT,  Georges  (1838—).    A  French  jurist 

Tarions  parta  of  England,  in  the  course  of  which  and  historian.     He  was  born  in  Paris,  studied 

be  runs  across  the  inimitable  Sam  Weller,  Sam's  law,  and  in   1805  was  appointed  judge  at  the 

father,  the   coachman,   the   'shepherd/   Stiggins,  Seine  tribunal.     In  1877  he  received  a  post  in 

the  hospitable  Mr.  Wardle,  of  Dingley  Farm,  im-  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  from  which  he  retired 

pecunious  Alfred   Jingle,  and  Job   Trotter,  the  when  Grevy  became  President,  to  become  editor 

'portable  engine/  the  buxom  Mrs.  Bardell,  who  0f  he  Parlement,  the  organ  of  the  Left  Centre, 

brings  the  famous  breach  of  promise  suit,  Mr.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Thiers  in  the 

and  Mrs.   Leo   Hunter,   and  other   minor   char-  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  and  in 

*cters.  1896   became   its    perpetual    secretary.     Among 

PICO,  pe^ko.  One  of  the  Azores  Islands  (q.v.),  Picot's  writings  the  chief  are:  Recherches  sur  la 

belonging  to  the  central  group.     It  is  36  miles  mise  en  liberte*  sans  caution  (1863)  ;  Les  Elections 

long  and  4  to  10  miles  wide,  with  an  area  of  176  aux  Etats  gtn&raux  dans  les  provinces,  1802-1614 

square  miles.      It   is   traversed   by   a   volcanic  (1874);    Histoire   des   Etats   generous    (1872; 
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2d  ed.  1888),  his  best  work,  twice  winner  of  the  PICBOTOXItf  (from  6k.  vucpk,  pikros,  bit- 

Gobert  prize;  La  re* forme  jvdiciare  (1881)  ;  Un  ter  +  toSikSp,    toxikon,  poison,  originally  that  in 

devoir  social  et  les  logements  d'ouvricrs  (1855)  ;  which  arrows  were  dipped,  neu.  sg.  of     rogucfe, 

Pacification  religieuse  (1892);  and  De'centraUaa-  towikos,   relating  to  a  bow,   from  t6£op,   toxon, 

tion  et  ses  differents  aspects  {1&97 ) .  bow),  C^H^O,,.    The  active  poisonous  principle 

PICPUS    (pek'pus')    SOCIETY.     The  name  *&****  in  .**  ■^  ?fT^amir^  Panic"lat*' 

commonly  used  for  a  religious  community  in  the  J*1**  «T°W8  »  the  East  Indu*.    It  may  be  ob- 

Roman  Catholic  Church  officially  styled  the  Con-  tam?d1  from  the   ***■  %  extraction  with  hot 

irrmmtimi  of  th*  &*«t»<\  TWt«  of  .!«£,,«  AnH  M«rv  ^cohol  and  may  be  purified  by  crystalhaW 

into 


Pius  VII.  in  1817.  Its  mother  house  is  in  the  Rue  ""^  r*""*"?  ,V1  ,?  ^  J"  P1?*1"56  tetanic  con- 

i>i  1 .1  •    t?    •       iT     ""r™*  „       .  ,             zir  vulsions  and  death  in  a  few  minutes.    It  is  some- 

Picpus  in  Pans,  whence  the  colloquial  name.  The  timeg  uged  externall    M  a  para8iticide,  and  in- 

society   devotes   itself  to  missionary   work,   es-  ternallv  to  check  niffht-sweatini?  in  nhthisis 

pecially  in  Eastern  Oceania  and  South  America.  ternai,v  **>  clieck  m«ht  sweating  in  pntnisis. 

Consult  Keller,  Lea  congregations  religieuses  en  PICTET,  p6k'ta',  Raoul  (1842—).    A  Swiss 

France  (Paris,  1880).  physicist  and  chemist.    He  was  born  at  Geneva 

PICBIC  ACID   (from  Gk.«*fa,  pikros,  bit-  and  »rved  as  professor  in  the  university  of  that 

ter),orCABAZ(moAciD,CA(NOr)OH.    One  of  ***•   .He1h.as  devoted  himself  largely  to  prob- 

the  first  organic  dyes  that  have  beW  prepared  Jem8  "giving  the  nroduction  of  low  tempera- 

by  artificial  processes.     It  is  derived  Wear-  *°~  *n*  * hfT^^^J^^L^ 

bolic  acid,  or  phenol,  by   the  action  of  nitric  «*?*•   (  ^e  Liquefaction  of  Gases.)     By  using 

oa5/i   a„j  ?    +U  J:„#™.»  ««ii^  -LJ*r:»«.J™»iw»i5-  extreme  cold  and  pressure  he  ascertained  in  1877 

acid,  and Us  therefore  called  also  trimtrocarbolic  th  t                  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  could   be 

acid  or  tnnitrophenol.     It  is  best  prepared  by  ,.  *' ^^^ A-,,  *  JEL  \i;"JL*  «i3L+  +k-  «««w> 

dissolving  carbolic  acid  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  Jl^^SSSf  /™  f  5^E2.   WhJ  *™S 

and  gradually  adding  nitric  acid ;  after  the  vio-  ^J^^J*%1  ^lT  ™ST?i°?£ 

i/»«4-  «^;^«  »,««  a»Ka;^«^   4.^  ~*:v+„-A  :-  u««+  *«•  *n  altogether  different  method.     Fictet  is   the 

lent  action  has  subsided,  the  mixture  is  kept  for  th      «{  Mimoire  but  la  liquefaction,  de  Voxy- 

about  two  hours  at  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  com-  *r*"   .    ,-r.Jt~?L-L.    \  t    .  uj:aZ^71-  a-  m... 

plete  the  reaction.    PicVic  acid  separates  out  in  J***' te  ***«•**» <*  la  eoMt/hatton  del  hy- 

crystalline  form  from  the  solution  thus  obtained,  dro9*™  et  swr  les  theorxe*  des  changements  des 
and 


water, 

acid  it* 

on  many  organic  products,  such  as  wool,  leather,  ?tude  »**?"  d?  ^^ialUme  et  du  ^rittuU- 

silk,  indigo,  resins,  etc.  While  it  is  but  sparingly  ™*™    ^JSST^a  7**^*%**]       ]  '' 

soluble  in   cold  water,   it  readily  dissolves   in  ^^^  (1896) ;  and  L«  car&ufe  (1896). 

organic  liquids  like  ordinary  ajcohol,  ether,  PICTON,  Sir  Thomas  (1758-1815).  A  Brit- 
benzene,  etc.  Its  solutions  have  a  strongly  bitter  i8n  general,  born  at  Poyston,  Pembrokeshire.  In 
taste  and  stain  the  skin  as  well  as  wool  and  1794  he  went  to  the  West  Indies.  He  distin- 
silk  a  bright  yellow.  Formerly  picric  acid  was  gashed  himself  in  the  taking  of  Saint  Lucia  and 
much  used  as  a  dye.  Since  vegetable  fibres  are  §aint  Vincent  from  the  French,  and  Trinidad 
not  colored  by  it,  it  may  be  used  to  detect  cotton  fr0m  the  Spaniards,  and  was  made  military  Gov- 
mixed  in  with  wool.  At  present  picric  acid  is  used  ernor  of  Trinidad  in  1797.  He  restored  order 
extensively  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  ex-  there,  and  made  many  improvements,  and  in  1801 
plosives.  The  acid  itself  bums  auietly  if  ignited;  wag  made  brigadier-general  and  Civil  Governor 
but  its  alkali  derivatives,  the  ptcrates  of  sodium,  Qf  the  island.  The  severity  of  his  rule  caused 
potassium,  and  ammonium,  explode  when  heated,  complaint  and  he  was  superseded  in  1803,  but 
with  great  violence.  It  is  mostly  these  deriva-  wft8  made  commandant  at  Tobago.  He  was  re- 
tives  of  picric  acid  that  are  employed  in  the  called  to  England  to  answer  charges  against  his 
manufacture  of  explosives.  The  explosive  known  Trinidad  administration,  but  was  honorably  ac- 
as  melinite,  however,  consists  mainly  of  the  free  quitted  and  as  major-general  (1808)  went  to 
acid.  Formerly  the  acid  was  largely  used  in  the  gerve  at  Flushing.  He  commanded  the  Third 
manufacture  of  smokeless  powder.  Picric  acid  Division  under  Wellington,  and  was  with  hiin 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  also  as  a  substitute  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  fought 
for  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  In  France  in  all  the  leading  battles.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  acid  is  commonly  used  as  a  remedy  for  burns,  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1813,  joined 
as  it  is  believed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  Wellington  again  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
blisters.  A  small  quantity  of  the  acid  is  dis-  killed  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  while  leading 
solved  in  a  little  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  di-  his  brigade. 

luted  with  a  large  amount  of  cold  water;  the  ^^ 
solution  is  constantly  applied  to  the  burned  PICTONES,  pIk't6n-&,  or  PICTA'VI.  An 
part  until  the  smarting  pain  has  ceased.  In  ancient  tribe  in  Gaul  whose  name  survives  in 
organic  chemistry  picric  acid  is  classed  with  the  Poitiers,  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Vienne. 
phenols,  being  a  benzene  derivative  containing  They  are  mentioned  by  Cesar  with  the  Senones, 
the  hydroxyl  group  (OH).  Unlike  most  other  Parisii,  Carduci,  Turones,  Aulerci,  and  L*mo- 
phenols,  however,  it  is  more  strongly  acid  than  vici  in  the  combination  against  the  Romans 
carbonic  acid,  from  the  combinations  of  which  organized  by  Vercingetorix.  The  chief  inter- 
file carbonates)  it  is  capable  of  taking  away  est  in  them  is  the  belief  that  they  were  Ibe- 
the  alkali  metals,  to  form  picrates.  These  strong-  rians  and  probably  blood  kindred  of  the  Picts 
ly  acid  properties  of  picric  acid  (trinitrophenol)  in  Scotland.  On  the  strength  of  this  connection 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  nitro-groups  (NO>)  and  resemblance  in  physical  characteristics,  Rhys, 
in  its  molecule.  an  eminent  authority,  applies  the  title   Ibero- 
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Pictish  to  the  pre-Celtic  longheads  in  Britain.  In  in  the  Orkneys,  are  types.    In  popular  tradition 

Osar's  time  the  language  of  the  Pictones  was  they  have  been  attributed  to  the  Picts. 

Gaulttb,  but  originally  they  spoke  Iberian   Con-  PICTraED  bocks.    A  series  of  sandstone 

urn"**'                                          (Cambridge,  c,.ff8  m  ^  jn  height(  9tretching  for  flve  mUe> 

'"  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  about  45  miles 

HCTOTJ,    plk-toTP.      The    capital    of    Pictou  east  of  Marquette.     They  present  a  remarkable 

County  and  a  port  of  entry  on  the  north  coast  variety  of  form  and  color,  and  are  diversified  by 

of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  84  miles  north-northeast  a  number  of  waterfalls.    The  wigwam  of  Nokomis 

of  Halifax  (Map:  Nova  Scotia,  G  4).    It  stands  or  Hiawatha  stood  on  the  site  of  Munising  Har- 

in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  district,  with  ex-  bor. 

tensive  coal  mines  and  quarries  of  building  stone  MOTTOES,  Restoration  of.    See  Restora- 

u  the  vicinity,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  ^^  QF  pAINTINGS 

of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.    It  has  a  safe  and  __.                 — ~1— -«--•      «      ,^_ 

wll-equipped  harbor  and  exports  large  quanti-  PICTURE -WRITING.     See  Hieroglyphics. 

ties  of  coal,  building  stone,  dried  fish,  and  po-  PICUDA,   pl-koo'da.     The  largest  and  most 

tatoes.    An  important  lobster  culture  establish-  voracious   of   the   barracudas    (q.v.),   of   which 

ment  is  maintained  here.     The  chief  building  is  several    species   inhabit   the   American    tropical 

the  Pictou  Academy,  founded  in  1818.    The  town  seas.    The  great  barracuda,  'picuda,'  or  'becuna' 

dates  from  1763,  and  replaced  an  Indian  village.  {Sphyrama  picuda)   reaches  a  length  of  6  feet, 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  consular  and  is  highly  valued  as  food.     It  is  silvery  in 

agent.    Population,  in  1891,  2908;  in  1901,  3235.  color,  with  dark  blotches  along  the  sides,  and 

PICTS.    An  ancient  people  of  the  Stone  Age  f°.me A™*,  *P°te-     <**«,  "P"*?  «■  1™°™  « 

(Long  Barrow  Period)   inhabiting  the  whole  rf  Plcud,11»>     'guaguanche,'    'spet,'   etc     and    the 

GnS Britain.  They  were  dolichocephalic  and  of  ^fl^h™  » "S^rf  .^"fh«T       ^         ' 

wther  low  stature  (5  feet  5  inches)  "dark  in  com-  *ttackln«  them  »8  flerce,y  *"  •  8hark- 

plexion,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  Iberians  PICTJXET    (diminutive  of  picule,  from  Lat. 

or.  according  to  Sergi,  longheaded  Mediterraneans  pious,  woodpecker) .    Any  one  of  a  group  of  about 

from  Africa    speaking   Celtic.   They   were   sup-  thirty  species  of  tropical  birds,  which  form  a 

planted  or  incorporated  by  the  succeeding  Teu-  subfamily    (Picumninse)    of  woodpeckers.     They 

tonic  invasions   in  the  primitive  period  of  the  are  small,  plainly  colored,  usually  marked  with 

English  nation.     The  name  originated  from  the  black,  and  with  red  or  yellow  on  the  head,  and 

custom  of  the  Picts  of  staining  or  tattooing  the  differ  from  typical  woodpeckers  in  having  short 

skin.    It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  by  scholars  rounded  tails  without  spinous  shaft-tips,  and  the 

that  the  Southern  Welsh,  the  Firbolg   (q.v.")   of  nostrils  hidden  by  bristles.     Most  of  them  are 

Western   Ireland,   and    perhaps   the   short   and-  Central  and  South  American  birds.     See  Plate 

dark  remnants  in  Scotland  represent  survivals  of  Woodpeckers. 

of  the  Piete.    The  language  is  not  only  extinct,  PFCUS.  A  legendary  king  of  Lavinium,  father 

but  has  left  no  literature  and  only  scant  traces  of    Faunus    and    grandfather    of    Latinus.      He 

in  place  names.     Concerning  their  history  noth-  wag  ^fted  with  propheCy   a  warri0r  and  states- 

D« :  definite  is  known  until  a j).  297    when  we  manfo  Because  he  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 

Tudth^^Jnfu^^U^by^e•0IaV>^E^lme5,U8•  sorceress    Circe,   she   changed   him   to   a   wood- 

They  called (themselves  Crutthnigh  (q.v.)  and  oc-  ker  (Lat  picU8) .    The  whole  story  is  late  and 

eupwd  at  that  period  the  north  and  the  centre  £      have  ari8en  from  R  folk.tale  about  the  bird 

of  the  glands.     The  Romans  waged  continu-  ^  to  the          t  ^  Mar8 

ous  war  with  the  Picts  and  built  large  walls  to  °         ° 

k«*p  them  out  of  the  conquered  provinces.     The  PIDDIG,  pA-dAg7.    A  town  of  Northern  Luzon, 

Saxons  at  first  did  not  come  into  contact  with  Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Ilocos  Norte.    It  is 

Urn  race,  but  as  they  pushed  farther  northward  situated   on   the   Guisi   River,   8   miles  east  of 

th*v  also  encountered  the  Picts,  and  in  685  were  Laoag  (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  El).    Popula- 

defeated  by  their  King  Brude.    After  this  a  con-  tion,  10,840. 

tinuous  border  warfare  was  carried  on  with  PIDDOCK  (of  uncertain  etymology).  A  bi- 
varying  results.  Gradually  the  Picts  were  con-  valve  mollusk  of  the  genus  Pholas,  related  to  the 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  their  King  Angus  ship- worms  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  thin,  white,  and 
MacFergus  (731-761)  ruled  over  the  whole  of  very  hard,  and  beset  with  calcareous  inequalities, 
Scotland.  Soon  thereafter  this  race  disappeared  connected  by  fine  transverse  parallel  ridges,  form- 
as  a  separate  entity,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ing  a  kind  of  rasp,  used  by  the  animal  for  boring 
ninth  century  Kenneth  MacAlpine,  as  King  of  a  hole,  in  rock,  wood,  or  other  substances  in 
the  Scots,  ruled  over  all  the  different  races,  which  it  lives.  The  animal  itself  is  club-shaped, 
It  must  be  stated  that  concerning  nearly  with  large,  long  siphons,  united  almost  to  the 
everything  which  pertains  to  the  Picts  long  dis-  end,  and  a  short  foot.  The  shell  is  two  or  three 
putes  have  been  carried  on  by  scholars.  Consult:  inches  in  length,  gaping  at  both  ends  and  pro- 
Skene,  Celtic  Scotland  (3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1876-  vided  with  two  accessory  valves.  The  siphons  are 
801 ;  Innes,  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  In-  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  shell  and  are 
habitants  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  Britain  or  extended  to  the  opening  of  the  hole  in  which  the 
Urotland  (Edinburgh,  1885)  ;  MacRitchie,  "Mod-  animai  lives.  Several  species  occur  on  the  east- 
ern Views  of  the  Picts,"  in  The  Monthly  Review,  ern  c^t  of  America,  living  buried  in  mud  or 
toI.  u.  (London,  1901).  c]av  The  commonest  species  is  Pholas  truncata, 
PICTS'  HOUSES.  The  small  stone  houses  which  lives  in  clay  or  peat  banks  between  tides, 
built  underground  in  Scotland  probably  as  places  and  burrows  into  them  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or 
of  concealment  during  wars  or  other  dangers,  more.  A  larger  and  finer  species  is  Pholas  cos- 
and  the  chambered  tumuli  found  in  the  north  tata,  found  only  in  deep  water.  Two  or  three 
of  the  British  Isles,  of  which  Mousa  and  Maeshow,  species  are  used  in  Great  Britain  for  bait  and 

Tot.xir.-i. 
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for  food.     In  boring  its  hole,  the  piddock  fixes  PIEDMONT,  ped'mdnt   (It.  Piemonte,  coun- 

itself  firmly  by  its  foot,  and  works  itself  from  try  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains).    A  com  parti - 

side  to  side,  making  use  thus   of  the  rasping  mento  of  the  Italian  kingdom  embracing  the  prov- 

power  of  its  shell.    See  Colored  Plate  of  Clams  inces  of  Turin,  Cuneo,  Alessandria,  and  Novara, 

and  Edible  Mussels.  and  bounded  by  Switzerland,  France,  Liguria, 

PIDGIN    (Chinese  corruption  of  Eng.  fc*.  J"^^  £  v' Med  ft"*£ 

much  in  use  in  the  ports  of  China,  as  a  medium  rpUn  „„iATO  n*  il„  oam„a  m^a  „,~  «,„^^  n»;nAAa 

of  oral  communication  between  foreigners  who  ^^"=1  £\ff££ ^IJ^iS^JS^t 

cannot  speak  Chinese   (merchants,  sel-captoins,  **J"J Em*iTZ* ♦£  JUSE, i^JS^SSS 

keepers,  compradores  boatmen,  etc.,  as  they  may  t    lgl    .                         f  Franoe/  It  constituted 

£?  k*°  °°?Ver8e,  W,thi,rIt  '!  ^  00(rlona,1y  the   principal  part  of  the  former  Kingdom   of 

used  by  naUves  from  different  ports  whose  own  g^u    p{      p}     which    ^  not    infrf^uentl7 

£&&£*  5  S!Ko?.y3JSlBlK  y*»  °<  -  *■  *»■*-  °f  «—^  ^ 

words,  mostly  monosyllabic,  with  corrupted  Chi-  TALT» 

nese,  Portuguese,  Malay,  and  other  terms  and  PIEDMONT  PLAIN.     A  name  used  in  the 

expressions,  arranged  according  to  Chinese  idiom,  physiography   of    the    United    States    to    desig- 

These  words  are  "uninfected"  except  to  the  ex-  nate    that    P*1*    °f    the    Atlantic    coast    plain 

tent  that  vowel-endings  such  as  o  or  ee  are  fre-  which  lies  between  the  Appalachian  highland  and 

quently  added  after  certain  consonants  which  the  the  low  coastal  plain  proper.     It  is  distinguished 

Chinese  in  common  with  the  Japanese  are  un-  from  the  latter  topographically  by  being  more 

able  to  pronounce  without  a  following  vowel;  for  rugged  and  eroded  with  deeper  river-valleys,  and 

example:    washee  for   wash;   largee   for   large;  geologically   by   consisting   of   much   older    and 

s'posee  for  suppose;  wifo  for  wife.    Owing  to  the  harder  rock  strata.    The  change  from  the  hard 

inability  of  the  Chinese  to  pronounce  initial  r,  to  the  soft  and  recent  formation  is  marked  by  a 

I    takes    its    place,    and    'rice'    becomes    Hoe;  definite  line  of  escarpments  over  which  nearly 

'American'    becomes    Melican;    'friend'    becomes  all  the  Atlantic  rivers  fall  in  rapids  or  cataracts, 

flen',   and   'try'   becomes    tli.     Among   the   cor-  and  the  line  is  known  as  the  'fall  line.'     The 

rupted  Chinese  words  are   bobbery,  noise,  dis-  Piedmont  Plain  is  less  defined  in  New  England 

turbance,  abuse,  scold,  either  noun  or  verb,  as  than  in  the  Southern  States.    It  is  narrowest 

"you  makee  too  muchee  bobbery;"  "Kow  fashion  and  also  approaches  closest  to  the  sea  in  New 

you  bobbery  my?"     Chop  is  a  mark,  brand,  or  York,  and  broadens  southward,  being  about  300 

device;  chop-chop  means  quick!  make  haste!  and  miles  wide  in  North  Carolina, 

the  same  chop  occurs  in  cfcop-sticks  or  'hasten-  PIED  PIPER  OP  HAMELIN,  The.  A  poem 

ers'  used  in  eating.     Chow-chow  means  food  or  by  Robert  Browning  (1842),  written  for  a  child  of 

eat;  and  maskee  (probably  of  Malay  or  Portu-  Macready,  the  actor,  on  the  old  legend  of  the  piper 

guese  origin),  never  mind!  no  matter!     Belong  wno  agreed  to  rid  the  town  of  rats  in  1284,  and, 

takes  the  place  of  be;  my  is  equivalent  to  I,  me,  because  he  was  not  paid,  lured  the  children  of 

my,  mine  (  no  belong  my    ;=  I  didnt  do  it,  or  Hamelin  by  his  playing  to  a  cave  in  the  moun- 

lt  is  not  mme).     Savey  means  know;   'not'  is  tain,  where  they  disappeared, 

replaced  by  no,  and  the  opening  sentence  of  Ham-  -»--,,„  *,«.     ^       ,1L          ...       ±-         ... 

let's  famous  soliloquy,  "To  be  or  not  to  be !   That  PIE'GA N.    One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 

is  the  question,"  is  simply  rendered  by  "Can  do  Algonquian  tribes  in  North  America.    They  are 

no  can  do!     How  fashion?"    Joss-pidgin  means  associated  with   the   Siksika  and  the   Kino   or 

religious  ceremony,  and  Joss-pidgin  man,  a  priest,  Bloods  in  the  so-called  Siksika  confederacy,  and 

clergyman,  or  missionary.     In  the  same  way  a  over  two  thousand  of  them  are  on  the  Blackfeet 

tourist  or  sightseer  becomes   a   'look-see  man,'  agency  in  northwestern  Montana.    They  are  well 

and  get  is  expressed  by  catchee.    Consult  Leutz-  disposed  and  tractable,  and  crimes  are  almost 

nertWdrterbuch  der  englischen  Volkssprache  Aus-  unknown  among  them.     The  other  members  of 

traliens  und  der  englischen  Mischsprachen  (Halle,  the  confederacy  extend  northward  into  Canada, 

1391  \  where  they  join   their  co-hnguists,  the   Creeks 

vtiUtv     nwlOTM   tjsb^^v^    iiqaa     \        a.  (q-v.),  to  form  the  westernmost  tribes   of   the 

PIDGIN,    Chables   Pelton    U844-).     An  ^t '  Widely   diffused   language    family    in    the 

American  writer,  statistician  and  inventor,  born  Western  Hemisphere, 

in  Roxbury,  Mass.    He  received  an  academic  edu-  r 

cation,  was  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Boston  PXEHL,   pel,   Karl    (1853—).     A    Swedish 

from  1863  to  1873,  and  in  June  of  the  latter  year  Egyptologist,  born  at  Stockholm.    He  was  docent 

became  chief  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  in  Egyptian  languages  at  Upsala  in  1881,  became 

of  Statistics  of  Labor.    Among  many  other  ma-  director  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  in  1889,  and 

chines  and  appliances  for  the  mechanical  tabula-  >n  1893  was  appointed  to  a  newly  endowed  chair 

tion  of  statistics,  he  invented  an  electrical  adding  of   Egyptology.    Three   years   afterwards    Piehl 

and  multiplying  machine,  an  addition  register,  became   editor  of  the   Sphinx,   a   periodical    of 

a  self-counting  tally  sheet,  and  automatic  mul-  Egyptian  archaeology.    His  publications  include: 

tiple  tabulating  machine.    He  wrote  the  librettos  Petxtes  6tudes  tgyptologiques    (1881);   Diction- 

for  a  number  of  musical  comedies,  and  cantatas,  natre  du  PaPyms  Harris  No.  1  (1882)  ;  and  the 

and  the  words  for  more  than  sixty  songs,  and,  in  S^eat  work,  Inscriptions  hieroglyphiques    (1884 

addition  to  many  magazine  articles,  published:  ^q*)- 

Practical    Statistics;    or    the    Statistician     at  PIENZA,  p£-en'tsa.    A  town  in  the  Province 

Work    (1888)  ;   and  the  novels,   Quincy  Adams  of  Siena,  Italy,  25  miles  southeast  of  Siena.     It 

Sawyer  and  Mason's  Corner  Folks   (1900),  and  is  interesting  because  of  the  extant  examples  of 

Blennerhasset ;  or  the  Decrees  of  Fate  (1901).  early  Renaissance   architecture.     The  chief    of 
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these  are  the  cathedral,  with   an  ecclesiastical  the  President  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 

museum  attached,  the  Palazzo  Publico,  and  the  He   at  once   sailed   for   Vera   Cruz   and   joined 

Palazzo  Piccolomini.    Population  (commune),  in  General  Scott  in  time  to  participate  in  the  battles 

1901,  3864.  of   Contreras   and   Churubusco.     In   the  former 

PIEPOWDER,  Courts  of  (also  piepoudre,  engagement  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  but, 
piepoudre,  from  OF.  piepoudreux,  peddler,  dusty  although  painfully  injured,  refused  to  leave 
foot,  from  pied,  foot  +  poudre,  powder,  dust).  tne  field-  uP°n  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  re- 
Inferior  courts  in  England,  which  formerly  had  sumed  his  law  practice,  which  was  again  inter- 
special  jurisdiction  for  the  speedy  trial  contro-  rupted  in  1850  by  his  election  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Tereies  arising  at  fairs,  markets,  etc.  The  French  New  Hampshire  Constitutional  Convention,  over 
name  was  probably  applied  to  the  court  because  whose  deliberations  he  was  chosen  to  preside  by 
most  of  the  litigants  were  peddlers  and  trades-  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  At  the  Democratic 
men  who  traveled  from  one  fair  to  another —  National  Convention,  held  at  Baltimore  in  June, 
persons  with  'dusty  feet.'  Its  jurisdiction  was  1852»  he  was  brought  forward,  after  thirty-five 
extended  in  some  counties  to  include  whole  vil-  ballotings,  as  a  compromise  candidate  for  the 
lages.  This  court  has  fallen  into  disuse,  though  Presidency,  and  was  nominated  on  the  forty-ninth 
it  seems  it  has  not  been  expressly  abolished  in  ballot,  defeating  Buchanan,  Douglas,  Cass,  and 
some  countries.  Marcy.  On  account  of  his  personal  popularity, 
*  and    nis   conservative    position    with    regard    to 

PIEB.      See    Bridge;    Foundation;    Dock;  the  slavery  question,  General  Pierce  was   able 

Wharf  ;  Harbor.  to  draw  to  his  support  a  larfe  number  of  voters 

PTEBCE,  pers,  Franklin  (1804-69).  The  in  the  North,  among  them  many  Whigs,  and  con- 
fourteenth  President  of  the  United  States.  He  sequently  defeated  General  Scott,  the  Whig  can- 
was  the  son  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Pierce,  a  soldier  of  didate,  by  a  vote  of  254  to  42.  He  carried  every 
the  Revolution  and  twice  Governor  of  New  Hamp-  State  except  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Kentucky, 
shire,  and  was  born  at  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  on  and  Tennessee,  and  received  a  larger  electoral 
November  23,  1804.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  vote  than  had  ever  before  been  cast  for  a  Presi- 
College  in  1824,  having  among  his  college  mates  dential  candidate.  He  chose  a  Cabinet  of  able 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  John  P.  Hale,  S.  S.  Pren-  and  distinguished  men  to  aid  him.  This  Cabinet 
tiss,  and  Longfellow.  After  leaving  college  he  was  the  only  one  in  the  history  of  the  country 
studied  law  in  the  law  office  of  United  States  that  did  not  suffer  a  break  during  the  Presiden- 
Senator  Levi  Woodbury,  and  also  in  offices  at  tial  term.  The  chief  events  of  Pierce's  ad- 
Northampton,  Mass.,  and  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  ministration  were  the  Gadsden  Purchase  ( q.v. ) , 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827.  Two  years  later  the  Koszta  affair  (q.v.),  the  conclusion  of  com- 
he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature  mercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
as  a  Democrat.  He  was  thrice  reelected  and  for  the  bombardment  "of  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  the 
two  terms  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  reorganization  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
Representatives.  In  1832  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  service,  and  the  creation  of  a  United  States  court 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  and  was  reelected  of  claims.  As  regards  the  slavery  question,  the 
in  1834.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  United  policy  of  President  Pierce  caused  much  discon- 
States  Senate,  and  when  he  took  his  seat  enjoyed  tent  in  the  North.  The  chief  events  under  this 
the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  member  of  head  were  the  promulgation  of  the  Ostend  Mani- 
that  body.  As  a  member  of  Congress  he  sup-  festo  (q.v.)  and  the  enactment  of  the  Kansas- 
ported  by  his  speeches  and  votes  the  policy  of  Nebraska  Bill  (q.v.),  which  brought  on  strife 
President  Jackson.  He  opposed  appropriations  for  between  the  pro-slavery  and  free-State  settlers  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  renewal  Kansas.  From  1855  to  the  end  of  Pierce's  term 
of  the  United  States  Bank  charter,  and  the  the  sole  problem  of  importance  was  that  of  gov- 
policy  of  internal  improvements,  and  was  averse  erning  Kansas  and  maintaining  peace  therein — a 
to  the  spoils  system.  Among  his  colleagues  in  problem  in  the  management  of  which  the  Presi- 
the  Senate  were  Benton,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  dent  did  not  ftdd  to  his  distinction.  Upon  the  ex- 
Woodbury,  and  Wright,  in  comparison  with  whom  pi  ration  of  his  term  Pierce  traveled  for  several 
Pierce  was  not  a  distinguished  figure,  although  years  in  Europe,  taking  no  further  part  in 
his  service  was  marked  by  industry  and  faith-  politics.  As  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  Pierce 
fulness  to  duty.  In  1842,  before  the  expira-  was  excelled  by  few.  Two  'campaign'  biographies 
tion  of  his  term  as  Senator,  he  resigned  and  re-  °*  Pierce  were  published  in  1852,  written  by 
sumed  his  law  practice,  settling  in  Concord,  N.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (Boston)  and  D.  W. 
H.  He  successively  declined  an  appointment  to  Bartlett  (Auburn).  Consult,  also,  Carroll,  .Re- 
fill a  vacancy  in  the  Senate,  refused  the  nomina-  vwva  of  Pierce's  Administration  (Boston,  1856) ; 
tion  for  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  would  and  Rhodes,  A  History  of  the  United  States  from 
not  accept  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  *he  Compromise  of  1850  (New  York,  1901).  See 
United    States    tendered    by    President    Polk,  United  States. 

and  announced  it  as  his  fixed  purpose  never  PIERCE,  George  Fosteb  (1811-84).  A  bish- 
again  to  accept  public  office.  He  did  not,  op  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
however,  cease  to  take  interest  in  public  affairs,  He  was  born  in  Green  County,  Ga.,  the  son  of 
and  during  his  retirement  took  an  active  part  in  Lovick  Pierce  (q.v.).  He  studied  law,  but  en- 
the  councils  of  his  party,  openly  advocated  the  tered  the  Georgia  Conference  (1831).  He  was 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  took  the  stump  against  president  of  Georgia  Female  College,  Macon, 
his  former  college  mate,  John  P.  Hale  (q.v.),  1839-42;  president  of  Emory  College,  Oxford, 
the  successful  anti-slavery  candidate  for  the  Ga.,  1849-54;  elected  bishop,  1854.  His  ser- 
United  States  Senate.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  mons  and  addresses  were  edited  and  published 
Mexican  War,  Pierce  promptly  volunteered  as  a  by  Bishop  A.  G.  Haygood  (1886).  He  was  con- 
private  soldier.  He  was  soon  appointed  colonel,  sidered  one  of  the  ablest  ,preachers  of  his  Church, 
and  in  March,  1847,  received  a  commission  from  Consult  his  Life  by  George  G.  Smith  (1888). 
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MEttCE,  Lovick  (1785-1879).    A  minister  of  galia   County,  Va.    (now   West   Virgina).      He 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.    He  was  supported  himself  while  studying  and  graduated 

born  in  Halifax  County,  N.  C;  entered  the  South  at  Alleghany   College    (Pennsylvania)    in    1839. 

Carolina  Conference  in  1805,  though  he  began  to  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Fairroount,  Va., 

preach  the  year  before ;  he  was  chaplain  in  the  about  1845.     He  was  a  pronounced  abolitionist, 

army  during  the"  War  of  1812;  at  the  close  of  the  and  was  an  elector  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  1848. 

war  he  retired  from  the  ministry  and  studied  and  After  Virginia  seceded,  representatives  from  40 

practiced  medicine.     In    1823   he  reentered   the  western  counties  met  in  convention  at  Wheeling 

ministry  and  filled  the  chief  appointments  of  the  June  11,  1861,  organized  the  'Restored  Govern- 

Church;  he  represented  his  conference  in  numer-  ment  of   Virginia,'   and   elected   him   Governor, 

ous  general  conferences.     He  was  known  as  one  He   was    recognized   by   President   Lincoln    and 

of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  time.  raised  troops  for  the  Federal  Army.    In  the  fall 

PIERIDJE.    A  family  of  butterflies  noted  for  he  was  elected  by  the  loyal  people  for  the  uncx- 

mimicry.     See  Mimicry.  Plred  *f™  of  two  W  amJ  tj"*  foT  .a  ful1 

•ni-BwrTVBia     *  »_/r  j,   /t   x    *        ™          ,•  t  term  of  four  years.     When  West  Virginia  was 

PIBBIDE8,  .Pt-Mfi^ PUt ,from  Ok.«£*i).  admitted  to  the  Uniqn  as  a  separate  State  in 

(1)   A  name  given  the  Mus<»  from  their  birth-  j         lg63  he  remov<Jhi8  ^^  ^  Aiexandria, 

place,  Plena  in  Thessaly    (2)  According  to  late  under  the  £rotection  of  the  Federal  Army.    When 

mythology  the  mne  daughters  of  Pierus,  King  of  Richmond  %M  evacuated  he  removed  there,  and 

Emathia,  whom  be  named  after  the  nine  Muses.  acted  a8  Gove,™,-  of  the  entire  State  until  1868. 

When  they  were  defeated  by  the  Muses  m  a  musi-  He  then  returned  to  Fairmount  and  sat  in  the  West 

cal  contest,  they  were  changed  into  magpies.  Virginia  Legislature  in  1870.    President  Garfield 

PrERN-2,.  pyftr'na/,   Gabriel    (1863—).     A  appointed  him  collector  of  internal  revenue,  in 

French   organist  and  composer,  born   at   Metz.  which  capacity  he  served  until  the  consolidation 

He  was  graduated  at  the   Paris  Conservatory,  of  his  district. 

where  he  won  many  important  prizes,  includ-  PIEBPOMT,  John  (1785-1866).    An  Ameri- 

ing   the   Prix   de   Rome   in    1882.     He   became  can  poet.     He   was   born   in   Litchfield,    Conn., 

organist  at  Sainte  Clothilde  in  1890,  succeeding  April  6,  1785,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College 

Cesar  Franck,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  jn  ig<)4,  after  which  he  taught  school  for  a  few 

largely   to   composition.      He   produced   several  years.     He  then  studied  law  and  practiced  at 

operas    (notably  a  four-act  opera  Iztil,   1894),  Newburyport,  Mass.    After  unsuccessful  business 

all  of  which  are  highly  regarded.  ventures  in  Boston  and  Baltimore,  he' studied  the- 

PIEBO  DELLA  FRAUCESCA,  pyfi'rd  della  ology  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  in 

fran-cheVka.     An   Italian  painter.     See  Fran-  1819  was  ordained  over  the  Hollis  Street  Con- 

cesca,  Piebo  delia.  gregational  (Unitarian)  Church  in  Boston.     His 

_____            i-j  _  «■■•«_■/*     j*    ia/a     .     /n_o  advocacy  of  anti-slavery,  temperance,  and  other 

,  _  5^™°.      J.  S*8™?  .  d6  .   .?*"m^    ( 1Tr8"  reforms  caused  his  withdrawal  from  that  parish 

1521).     An   Italian   painter   of   the   Florentine  in   lS45f  after  which  he  became  pastor  of  the 

school.      He    was    born    in    Florence    and    was  Unitarian  Church  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  of  the  First 

a    pupil    of    Casimo    Rosselli,    from    whom    he  church   (Unitarian)  at  Medford,  Mass.     During 

derived     his     name     and     whom     he     assisted  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed,  though  seventy- 

in  painting  the  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  gix  yearg  oldj  aa  chaplain  of  a  Massachusetts  regi- 

Afterwards     the     influence     of     Leonardo     da  ment,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  United 

Vinci  becomes  apparent  in  his  works,  of  which  States  Treasury  Department,  where  he  remained 

"Perseus   Delivering  Andromeda"    (Uffizi,   Flor-  till  his  death  at  Medford,  Mass.,  August  26,  1866. 

ence),  "Holy  Family"    (Dresden),  "Venus  with  He   published,   among  other  volumes:    Airs   of 

Cupid  and  Mars"   (Berlin),  "Coronation  of  the  Palestine    (1816;    republished   and  enlarged   as 

Virgin"     (Louvre),    and    "Death    of    Procris"  Airs  of  Palestine,  and  Other  Poems*  in  1840)  and 

(National   Gallery,   London)    are  the   most   re-  Anti-Slavery  Poems  (1843).     Some  lines  on  his 

markable.     A  special  feature  of  his  pictures  is  dead  son  are  also  notable  for  their  pathos.  He  was 

the    fine   landscape   backgrounds.     He   was   the  a  genuine  poet,  though  his  work  is  rather  slight, 

first  master  of  Andrea  del  Sarto     For  his  biog-  PIBBBB       gr.     A   city>   the   c^ty-seat   of 

raphy,  consult  Knapp  (Halle,  1899).  Hughe8  GmmtyPand  the  cap{tal  of  South  Dakota; 

PIEROLA,  pS'a-ro^la,  Nicholas  de  (1839—).  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  Mis- 
A  Peruvian  politician,  born  at  Camana.  He  was  souri  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
educated  for  the  law  and  served  as  Minister  of  ern  Railroad  (Map:  South  Dakota,  E  5).  It 
Finance  during  Balta's  administration  (1869-72).  has  a  Government  industrial  school  for  Indians, 
He  was  implicated  in  the  revolts  against  Prado  and  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  an  extensive 
in  1874  and  1877,  and  when,  in  the  war  with  stock-raising  and  farming  district.  It  is  the 
Chile,  Prado  deserted  his  post,  Pierola  assumed  largest  stock  market  in  the  State,  the  annual 
the  leadership  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  pro-  shipments  of  cattle  averaging  1000  cars.  Under- 
claimed  supreme  chief  at  Lima,  in  the  closing  lying  the  city  are  supplies  of  natural  gas,  which 
days  of  1879.  In  1881  he  was  defeated  and  is  used  for  lighting  and  heating  and  for  indus- 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  interior.  Four  years  trial  purposes.  Pierre  was  settled  in  1880,  and  in- 
later  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  corporated  three  years  later.  It  is  governed  under 
the  Presidency,  and  was  banished  in  consequence,  a  charter  of  1900,  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
In  1894  he  'headed  another  revolt,  overthrew  elected  biennially,  and  a  council.  The  water- 
President  Caceres,  was  himself  elected  President  works,  gas  plant,  and  electric  light  plant  are 
in  1895,  and  held  the  office  until  the  expiration  owned  by  the  municipality.  Population,  in  1890, 
of  his  term,  September  10,  1899.  3233;  in  1900,  2306. 

PIEB'POMT,  Francis  Harrison   (1814-99).  PIERREPONT,    per'pdnt,    Edwards    (1817- 

An  American  political  leader,  born  in  Monon-  92 ) .    An  American  lawyer  and  diplomat,  born  at 
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North  Haven,  Conn.    He  graduated  at  Yale  in  He  returned  to  Great  Britain  (1844)  to  be  Held 

1837,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1840,   and  professor  of  music  in  Edinburgh  University,  but 

practiced  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  until  1845,  when  shortly  went  back  to  make  his  home  in  Germany, 

he  removed  to  New  York.    He  was  elected  judge  where   the  greater  number  of  his   workB  were 

of  the  Superior  Court,  New  York,  in  1857,  but  produced,  though  the  best  of  them,  the  oratorio 

resigned  in  1860,  and  resumed  his  practice.    In  Jerusalem,  was  first  sung  at  the  Norwich  Fes- 

1867  he  conducted  the  case  for  the  Government  tival  of  1852.    Two  years  afterwards  he  received 

against  John  H.  Surratt,  indicted  as  an  accom-  the   gold   medal   of  art   and   science   from   the 

pi  ice  in  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln,  and  Belgian  King  for  his  musical  setting  to  Faust 

in  1869  he  was  appointed  United  States  District  (part   ii.),   while   his   five-act   opera   Contarini 

Attorney  by   President  Grant,   but   resigned   a  was  performed  at  Hamburg  the  year  before  his 

rear  later,  when  he  took  an  active  part  as  one  death,    which    occurred    in    his    Leipzig    home, 

of  the  Committee   of   Seventy   in   fighting  the  Besides  his  first  operas,  Der  Elfensiea   (Brfinn, 

Tweed  ring.     He  was  appointed  Attorney-General  1845)    and  Leila   (Hamburg,  1848),  he  left  an 

of  the  United  States  in  1875,  and  the  next  year  unfinished  oratorio,  called  Hezekiah,  and  several 

Minister  to  the  Court  of  Saint  James's,  which  fine  overtures,  songs,  and  choruses,  sacred  and 

post  he  resigned  in  1877.     During  his  later  years  secular,  of  which  only  Ye  Mariners  of  England 

be  took  a  keen  interest  in  finance,  and  published  gained  favor  in  his  native  land. 
*wal  pamphlets  dealing  with  financial  ques-        piE]ftS  PI|0WMAN.     See  Lawqland,  Wil- 

^fDB'  UAH. 

PIEBBOT,  pya'rcA     A  character  of  French        PIEBS  PLOWMAN'S  CBEDE.    An  allitera- 

comedy  taken  over  from  the  Italian  Pedrolino  of  tive        m>  written  about  1394  by  an  unknown 

the  commedta  dell  arte.  Toward  the  beginning  of  poet  whom  gkeat  identifies  with  the  author  of 

the   eighteenth    century    he    appeared    on    the  the  Plowman's  Tale.    An  ignorant  man,  wanting 

French  stage  in  parodies  at  the  Opera  Comique  to  learn  his  creed,  applies  to  friars  for  help, 

and  other   theatres.    The   Pierrot   of   the  pan-  They  merely  show  their  greed  and  jealousy  of 

toraime  was  introduced  by  Debureau  at  the  Fu-  one  another,  and  the  creed  is  taught  at  last  by  a 

nambules,  and  reappeared  with  the  revival  of  the  poor  plowman 

pantomime  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.        PIBTAS  ^    piety) .    In  r^,,,  mythology, 

Pierrot's  costume  consists  of  very  wide  trousers,  AU         ,-.      *  i       i*  •  n       «  «v  i  j 

a  loose  coat  with  great  buttons,  and  a  wide  J*  *°™F*.  of  *Tr  V?*?}*1^  °l fihal  deV°" 

collar,  all  white.  tlon'     She  is  symbolized  by  the  stork. 

DTm>cf/v»r      *_/  a  /    i*j«i«rA»i  PEETEB  DE  KEMPENEER,  pS't&r  de  kem'- 

PI25BSON,  pgr'son,  Abraham  (c.  1645- 1707).  &r     The  name  of  the  Flemisn.^aniah  paint. 

An  American  educator.     He  was  born  probably  er  Pedro  Campafia  (q.v.). 

Stt^^  PIET^KABpZBTTBa  jT*-* 

his  father  at  Newark  in  1672,  and  was  in  sole  J*0™-  The  capital  of  the  British  colony  of  Natal, 

charge  of  the  New  Church  from  1678  to  1692.  South   Africa,   40   miles  by  rail,   northwest  of 

He  then  preached  for  two  years  in  Greenwich,  ^r.ban>   ^e  chief  port  of  the  colony    (Map: 

Conn.,  became  pastor  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  in  £[3™*'  ?  7>-     U  ls  a  well-built  town,  situated 

1694,  and  from  1701  until  his  death  was  the  first  ?20?v*feJ  a°°ve  Ma  level,  and  »  not**  for  its 

president,  or  rector,  of  Yale  College.    See  Yale  healthful    climate.    It   has    considerable   trade. 

University.  an<i  ls  *ne  Bea*  of  an  Anglican  bishop.    Its  chief 

_____"_     .   m  ,,,*«-     *       .  features  are  the  Government  buildings,  town  hall, 

PIEBSON,  Abthub  Tappan  (1837-),  An  a  fine  park,  botanical  gardens,  and  bathing  estab- 
American  Presbyterian  minister,  born  in  New  lishments ;  it  has  electric  lighting.  The  town  was 
York  City.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  founded  by  the  Boers  in  1839,  and  named  after 
in  1857,  was  pastor  of  Congregational  churches  the  two  Boer  leaders  Pieter  Retief  and  Geert 
at  West  Winsted,  Conn.,  in  1859-60,  at  Bing-  Maritz.  Population,  in  1901,  30,000. 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  in  1860-63,  and  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  nTvmrflv  /<  •  *  aw  s~±  -a*  •**!. 
in  1863.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  a  Presby'  .  ™™*  Jfrom .****  0F-  ****  .Fr'  F** 
tman;  thereafter  had  charge  of  churches  of  from  Lat'  *"'«■  f1**'  from  f*?>  P10U8>'  * 
that  denomination  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.  (1863-  name  ^vfn  m  the.  latter  Part  of  *he.  seventeenth 
69).  Detroit,  Mich.  (1869-82),  Indianapolis  eentu^  to  a  reh^us  movement  m  Germany, 
< l«82-83) ,  and  Philadelphia  ( 1883-91 ) .  He  oc-  d«tmguished  by  certain  peculiarities  of  religious 
cupied  the  pulpit  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  opinion  and  the  manner  in  which  these  were 
London,  in  1891-93.  He  waV  made  editor  of  ma^ested.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  similar 
The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  when  it  £n?AeIlcl€?  ofv  0Pmi0JV>  feeling,  and  conduct  ex- 
was  founded  in  1888.  His  publications  include:  hibi ted  elsewhere.  Pietism  may  be  regarded  as 
Many  Infallible  Proofs  (1886);  Crisis  of  Mis-  an  exaltation  of  the  importance  of  religious 
*ions  (1886);  Divine  Enterprise  of  Missions  feelmg  and  of  the  practical  part  o^f  religion,  with 
(1891);  Miracles  of  Missions  (1891);  and  New  a  corresponding  depreciation  of  doctrinal  differ- 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (1894).  ences,  and  a  contempt  for  outward  ecclesiastical 

,^__  arrangements. 

PIEBSON,  Henet  Hugo  (1815-73).  An  Eng-  German  Pietism  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
Iwh  musician  and  composer,  born  at  Oxford,  conditions  existing  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  correct  name  was  Henry  Hugh  Pearson.  The  Reformers  had  emphasized  the  efficacy  of 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  and  faith  in  Christ  as  the  means  of  securing  deliver- 
before  his  graduation  (1830)  had  set  to  music  ance  from  sin.  But  the  controversies  which  arose 
half  a  dozen  of  Byron's  songs.  Forsaking  the  among  them  and  increased  among  their  succes- 
study  of  medicine  for  that  of  music,  he  went  to  sors  gradually  gave  a  too  exclusively  doctrinal 
Germany  (1839),  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  and  polemical  character  to  the  sermons  and 
Beissiger,  Tomaschek,  and  Rinck,  the  organist,  writings    of    both    Lutheran    and    Calvinistic 
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divines.    When  the  inevitable  reaction  came  it  olive   are   produced   in   abundance.     There   are 

took  form  in  favor  of  a  religion  of  feeling  and  marble  quarries  and  quicksilver  mines.    Popula- 

good  works,  or  of  the  heart  and  life.    Johann  tion  (commune),  in  1881,  14,382;  in  1901,  17,444. 

M™^iif?5K6£H'  ^°hann   V51?lin   Ab£8"  METSCH1CAOTI,  pech'man,  Hichabd  (1851 

(  •       S'*^    L»*e™?8?and  pannes  Coc-  _}      A  ^^  Orientalist.     He  was  born  at 

al'foreiTners  of  PiSSTttrtS  fuuX'S  St*ttin'  8tudied  fa  Beriin  and  Ml*«&  and  fa 

"ent  isT  be  ascribed  to  Peter  Jakob  Sr  1888  became  u**ersity  librarian  at  Gottingen, 

(q.v.)  and  his  friends  and  disciples,  particularly  **?*?  two  years  afterwards  he  received  an  ap- 

the  Leipzig  Docents,  Paul  Anton,  J.  K.  Schade,  ^Z^Jt^^^^^Jftn^. 

rt.jriJ.cJ;*.    t?        i          a   a   a       x       j          *  tions  of  Maspero's  Oriental  history  (1877),  and 

nro^^  0f  the  Part  dealin*  With  Egypt  TnPerroV  and 

that  of  their  associates,  Joachim  Justus  Breit-  PIEZOMETEB   (from  Gk.  wOfmw,  piestein,  to 

haupt  and   Hermann  Lange,   Halle  became   the  press  +  pJrrpov,  metron,  measure ).  An  instrument 

centre   of  the  movement  and  a  source  of  new  for  measuring  the  compressibility  of  fluids.    The 

religious  life  in  Germany.     Pietism  also  became  name  was  given  by  Oersted  (q.v.)  to  a  piece  of 

dominant    in    the    universities    of    Konigsberg,  apparatus  which  he  devised  in  1822,  and  with 

Giessen,  and  Marburg,  and  from  North  Germany  which   he  was  able  to   determine  the  compres- 

spread  to  the  south,  where  its  head  was  Johann  sibility  of   water,   mercury,   alcohol,  and  other 

Albrecht  Bengel,  and  even  to  other  lands.    Ulti-  liquids.    It  consisted  of  a  cylinder  of  thick  glass 

mately  it  went  to  excess,  fantastic  doctrines  and  closed  at  either  end  by  a  brass  cap.    A  tube  of 

fanatical    practices    came    to    prevail,    and    the  glass  or  brass  containing  a  ■  piston  or  a  screw 

rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  plug  was  fitted  to  the  upper  cap,  by  means  of 

inevitable  and  healthful  reaction.     For  further  which  considerable  pressure  could  be  exerted  on 

details,  see  the  article  German  Theology,  sec-  the  liquid  in  the  cylinder  below.    This  cylinder 

tion   The  Period  of  Pietism;  see  also  the  bio-  was  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  glass   flask 

graphical  notices  of  Spener,  Francke,  Bengel,  and  whose  neck  was  drawn  out  into  a  fine  tube,  like 

the  other  leaders.    Histories  of  Pietism  have  been  that   of   a   thermometer,   graduated   into   equal 

written  by  Schmidt  (Nordlingen,  1863);  Tholuck  divisions,  each  of  which  represented  a  certain 

(Berlin,  1865);  Heppe,  treating  particularly  of  fraction  of  the  volume  of  the  flask.     The  flask 

the    movement    in    the    Netherlands     (Leipzig,  was  filled  with  the  liquid  whose  compressibility 

1870);  and  Ritschl    (Bonn,   1880-86).     Consult,  was  to  be  determined,  and  a  small   thread  of 

also,  Renner,  Lebensbilder  aus  der  Pietistenzeit  mercury  introduced  into  the  fine  tube.     It  was 

(Bremen,  1886);  Hubener,  Pietismus  geschicht-  then  placed  inverted  in  the  cylinder,  which  was 

lich  und  dogmatisch  geschildert  (Zwickau,  1901).  filled  with  water,  being  so  supported  that  the 

•D-rom  -da  tTmniwa     -j.    ,.u/  x        m.  end  of  the  fine  tube  dipped  into  a  small  vessel  of 

MET  PAALTJENS,  pet  palt>ens.  The  pseu-  mer             t   t,      ^^     fo   th,     wag      laced 

donym  of  the  Dutch  poet  Francis  Haverschmidt  ^^  tube   cloged   at   its   upper   end>  ^hich 

t^*'*  acted  as  a  manometer,  enabling  the  observer  to 
PIETBA-DTJRA,  pya'tra  aWra  (It.,  hard  measure  the  pressure  sustained  by  the  liquid 
Btone).  A  name  given  to  the  finest  kinds  of  by  the  height  of  the  mercury  column.  When 
Florentine  mosaic-work,  in  which  the  inlaid  ma-  the  piston  was  pushed  or  screwed  down,  the 
terials  are  hard  stones,  such  as  jasper,  carnelian,  liquid  in  the  cylinder  was  put  under  pressure, 
amethyst,  agate,  etc.  The  real  pietra-dura  work  This  pressure  was  communicated  to  the  liquid  in 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  about  the  flask,  which  was  compressed  by  a  small 
1570;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  amount,  as  was  shown  by  the  use  of  the  mercury 
almost  confined  to  Florence,  where  a  Government  in  the  fine  tube.  Knowing  the  volume  of  the 
atelier  has  existed  ever  since  the  beginning  of  flask  and  the  value  of  the  divisions  of  the  tube, 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  inferior  kinds,  the  amount  of  compressibility  was  readily  ascer- 
which  are  sold  in  Italy,  and  are  also  manufac-  tained  by  the  pressure  shown  by  the  manometer, 
tured  in  Derbyshire  and  other  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  tnis  way  Oersted  found  that  the  corn- 
pieces  of  colored  sea-shells  are  used  instead  of  pressibility  of  water  for  one  atmosphere  of 
the  harder  and  more  valuable  colored  stones.  pressure  amounted  to  46.65  mill  ion  ths.    Colladon 

PIETBAPEBZIA ,  py^-p^-a  A  town  ^J^  taV^Ta^  3ft  Afiffi 
m  the  Province  of  Caltanissetta,  Sicily,  seven  while  Grassi  somewhat  later  fixed  the  corn- 
miles  southeast  of  Caltanissetta.  It  has  an  old  pressibilitv  of  water  at  0°  centigrade  at  50 
Norman  fortress  and  carries  on  a  trade  m  grain  miiiionths,  and  at  53°  centigrade  at  44  mil- 
and  almonds.     There  are  sulphur  and  gypsum  lionths>    with  the  piezometer  it  was  also  demon- 

miTQSQimiioeQ71C-n  Voni  Pi°oP^tl0n    <conmmne>>  stratcd  that  liquids  are  perfectly  elastic,   since 

in  1881,  11,284;  m  1901,  12,826.  when  the  press^re  is  rem0^ed  th/ mercUrf  sinks 

PIETRASANTA,  pya'tra -san'ta.    A  town  in  to  its  former  position,  showing  that  the  liquid 

the  Province  of  Lucca,  Italy,  15  miles  northwest  re*urns  to  its  original  volume, 

of  Lucca  by  rail,  and  two  miles  from  the  Mediter-  PIFFERARI,  plf'fa-ra'rS  (It.,  pipers).     The 

ranean.     It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  name  given  to  shepherds    of    the    Abruzzi    who 

which  is  a  large  fortress,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  formerly  flocked  to  Rome  in  the  Advent  season 

wall.      The    fourteenth-century    Church    of    San  and  collected  gifts  at  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin, 

Martino  has  fine  choir  Btalls  and  a  baptistery  where  they  sang  and  played  old  airs  on  pipes 

wHh  bronze  decorations  by  Donatello.    The  sur-  and   bagpipes.     The    pifferari    were   among    the 

rounding  country  is  fertile,  and  the  grape  and  picturesque  features  of  Rome  and  usually  went  in 
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pairs,  an  old  man  with  pointed  hat,  cloak,  san- 
dals, and  bagpipe,  accompanied  by  a  boy  clothed 
in  a  akin  and  carrying  the  pipe. 

FIG.    See  Hog;  Swims. 

PIGAFETTA,  pS'ga-fet'ta,  (Francesco)  An- 
tonio (1491c  1534).  An  Italian  traveler  and 
historian,  born  at  Vicenza.  His  first  journey 
was  to  Spain,  where  he  obtained  leave  to  go  on 
the  Magellan  expedition  (1519-22),  and  Piga- 
fetta's  was  the  chief  account  of  the  voyage.  It 
was  printed  in  French  and  Italian  at  Milan 
(1800),  and  a  later  edition  came  out  in  Rome 
under  the  title  Relatione  intorno  al  primo  viaggxo 
di  circumnavigazione.  Notizie  del  Mondo  Nuovo 
con  le  figure  de9  paesi  sooperti  (1894). 

PIGALUS,  pft'gaK,  Jean  Baptists  (1714-85). 
A  French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Robert  Le  Lorrain  and  Lemoyne,  and  then 
studied  in  Rome.  In  1741  he  was  elected  to  the 
Academy,  where  he  became  professor  in  1752  and 
Tector  in  1777.  His  "Mercury  Fastening  His 
Sandals"  (17G3),  a  "Child  with  Cage,"  the  busts 
of  Marshal  Maurice  of  Saxony  (175%)  and  of  the 
surgeon  Guerin,  and  the  marble  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu  are  in  the  Louvre.  Other 
works  by  him  include  a  marble  group  of  the 
"Queen  of  Heaven,"  in  Saint  Sulpice,  Paris;  the 
tomb  of  the  Comte  d'Harcourt — partly  destroyed, 
but  restored — in  Notre  Dame,  Paris ;  a  statue  of 
Voltaire  in  the  library  of  the  Institute;  and  his 
masterpiece,  the  tomb  of  Marshal  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Thomas  at  Strass- 
burg.  Consult  Tarbe*,  La  vie  et  les  oeuvrea  de 
J.B.Pigulle  (Rheims,  1859). 

PIGEON  (OF.  pigeon,  pipion,  Fr.  pigeon,  It. 
piccione,  pippione,  pigeon,  from  Lat.  pipio,  squab, 
young  bird,  from  pipire,  to  chirp,  onomatopoetic 
in  origin).  A  name  applied,  like  dove  (q.v.),  to 
all  members  of  the  family  Columbidae.  Al- 
though members  of  the  group  differ  greatly  in 
size  and  color,  with  a  few  exceptions  they  are 
easily  recognized.  They  are  chiefly  medium-sized 
or  rather  large  birds.  Most  of  those  of  tem- 
perate regions  are  plainly  colored  with  gray, 
Drown,  or  slate,  and  some  black  and  white,  but 
some  of  the  tropical  forms  show  brighter  shades 
of  blue  and  purple;  while  the  fruit-pigeons  of 
the  far  Orient  are  gorgeous  in  green,  yellow, 
orange,  red,  violet,  and  blue.  The  wings  are 
usually  long  and  pointed;  the  tail  more  or  less 
elongated.  The  crop  is  large  and  double ;  during 
the  breeding  season  it  becomes  glandular  and 
secretes  a  milky  fluid  upon  which  the  young  are 
in  part  fed,  or  at  any  rate  it  moistens  the  food 

given  them  by  their  parents.  The  plumage  of 
pigeons  is  generally  very  dense,  quite  smooth, 
often  reflecting  metallic  lustres;  the  feathers 
entirely  lack  the  aftershaft.  Pigeons  are 
monogamous,  and  the  birds  seem  much  attached 
to  each  other,  and  share  mutually  the  labors  of 
nest-building,  incubating,  and  caring  for  the 
young.  The  nests  are  always  flimsy  structures 
of  a  few  twigs  in  a  tree,  and  the  eggs,  almost 
always  two  in  number,  are  pure  white.  The 
young  are  naked  and  helpless  when  hatched. 
Pigeons  are  vegetarians,  and  eat  fruit,  grain, 
seeds,  and  the  like,  and  are  therefore  often 
destructive  in  cultivated  fields.  Their  notes  are 
soft,  low,  and  rhythmic — well  described  as  'coo- 
ing.' The  flesh  of  most  species  is  good  eating, 
and  they  are  ranked  game-birds  and  are  much 


hunted.  The  flesh  is  nutritious,  and  that  of  the 
young,  or  'squabs/  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
days  old,  is  particularly  delicate,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  great  numbers  of 
domesticated  doves  are  reared  for  market.  One 
establishment  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  kept  in 
1901  more  than  10,000  to  supply  the  demand  for 
this  delicacy. 

More  than  300  species  of  pigeon  are  known,  of 
which  nearly  or  quite  half  are  the  so-called 
fruit-pigeons  of  the  East.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  pigeons,  living  and  extinct, 
suggests  some  of  the  most  interesting  inquiries 
in  zoology.  One  interesting  fact  is  that  pigeons 
are  generally  absent  from  regions  where  monkeys 
abound,  as  these  nimble  thieves  rob  their  open, 
unprotected  nests  so  persistently  that  the  two 
races  of  animals  cannot  dwell  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. Twelve  species  have  been  taken  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  but  eight  of 
these  are  West  Indian  or  Mexican  species,  found 
only  occasionally  along  our  southern  boundary. 
The  remaining  four  are  the  little  ground-dove 
(q.v.) ;  the  common  'mourning'  or  Carolina  dove 
(Zenaidura  macroura),  abundant  throughout 
temperate  North  America ;  the  band-tailed  pigeon 
(Columba  fasciata),  a  large  stout  species,  with 
a  noticeable  black  bar  across  the  bluish-ash  tail, 
common  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pa- 
cific; and  the  formerly  very  numerous  'wild'  or 
'passenger'  pigeon. 

The  North  American  wild  pigeon  (Ectopistes 
migratorius)  is  especially  interesting  from  the 
marvelous  numbers  composing  its  flocks  before  the 
settlement  of  the  interior  of  the  country  caused 
its  almost  total  disappearance.  It  is  a  large, 
slender  bird,  with  a  small  head,  notched  beak, 
turned  at  the  base,  short  strong  legs  with  naked 
feet,  a  long  acuminate  tail,  and  very  long, 
pointed  and  powerful  wings.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird, 
of  very  graceful  form  and  finely  colored  plumage, 
and  formerly  was  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
North  America.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
bird  of  passage,  as  apparently  its  movements  are 
consequent  on  the  failure  of  a  supply  of  food  in 
one  locality  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  in 
another.  Its  power  of  flight  is  very  great.  The 
nest  of  the  passenger  pigeon  consists  of  a  few 
dry  twigs  placed  in  a  fork  of  the  branches  of  a 
forest  tree,  and  contains  two  eggs.  They  breed 
two  or  three  times  in  a  season.  Although  both 
the  bird  and  its  nest  are  rarities  now,  only 
isolated  colonies  remaining  in  the  less  settled 
parts  of  the  country.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  incredible  numbers  of  pigeons 
were  wont  to  roost  at  night  and  nestle  in  certain 
breeding-placeB  in  the  forests  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  where  sometimes  100  or  more  nests  were 
often  seen  in  a  single  tree.  These  great  breeding- 
places  extended  over  a  tract  of  forest,  sometimes 
not  less  than  forty  miles  in  length.  Flocks  of 
pigeons  were  often  seen  flying  at  a  great  height  in 
dense  columns,  eight  or  ten  miles  long;  and  cal- 
culations made  by  careful  observers  agreed  that 
in  some  of  their  great  migrations  the  column,  a 
mile  broad,  was  more  than  150  miles  long.  The 
roosting-places  were  correspondingly  extensive. 
The  noise  of  wings  and  of  cooing  voices  drowned 
the  report  of  guns.  The  multitudes  which  settled 
on  trees  broke  down  great  branches  by  their 
weight,  so  that  it  was  dangerous  to  pasB  beneath. 
They  crowded  together,  alighting  one  upon  an- 
other, till  they  formed  solid  masses  like  hogs- 
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heads,  and  great  numbers  were  killed  by  the 
breaking  of  branches.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  country  would  assemble,  shoot  them, 
knock  them  down  with  poles,  stifle  them  by 
means  of  pots  of  burning  sulphur,  cut  down  trees 
in  order  to  bring  them  in  great  numbers  to  the 
ground,  eat  them  fresh,  salt  them,  and  bring 
nogs  to  fatten  on  them.  Wolves,  foxes,  lynxes, 
cougars,  bears,  raccoons,  opossums,  polecats, 
eagles,  hawks,  and  vultures  congregated  to  share 
the  spoils. 

Such  are  the  facts  given  by  Wilson,  Audubon, 
and  the  early  historians  of  the  West,  and  abun- 
dantly verified.  The  disappearance  of  these 
birds,  as  soon  as  settlers  began  to  invade  and 
clear  away  the  woods,  was  so  rapid  as  properly 
to  be  called  sudden;  and  it  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained. 

Of  the  pigeons  of  the  Old  World,  the  most 
interesting  is  doubtless  the  blue  rock  pigeon,  or 
rock  dove  {Columba  livia),  the  'biset'  of  the 
French,  a  bird  of  extensive  geographical  range. 
It  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  Faroe  Islands 
and  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe*,  and  breeds 
in  crevices  of  rocks  and  often  within  caverns 
which  open  on  the  sea.  In  a  wild  state  this 
bird  exhibits  great  uniformity  both  in  size  and 
plumage;  the  prevailing  color  is  bluish-gray, 
with  two  distinct  bars  of  black  across  the  closed 
wings.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  domestic 
pigeons  are  all  descended  from  this  species, 
although  possibly  some  were  derived  from  the 
very  similar  Columba  intermedia.  The  ordinary 
domestic  pigeon  differs  from  the  wild  chiefly  in 
color,  and  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original 
coloring  has  been  observed.  There  are  250  or 
more  domestic  breeds,  and  they  have  undergone 
many  remarkable  changes  under  the  selective  care 
taken  by  intelligent  fanciers,  who  often  pay  very 
high  prices  for  fine  birds.  Some  of  the  varieties 
which  exhibit  very  strange  peculiarities  are 
known  as  'fancy*  pigeons,  and  are  carefully 
tended  and  preserved  by  pigeon-fanciers.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned,  as  among  the  most  interest- 
ing, the  rough-footed  pigeon,  having  the  feet 
feathered;  the  Jacobin,  which  has  a  range  of 
feathers  inverted  over  the  head,  and  extending 
down  each  side  on  the  neck,  as  a  hood;  the  fan- 
tail,  in  which  the  number  of  the  tail  feathers  is 
greatly  increased,  and  the  bird  has  the  power 
of  erecting  its  tail  like  that  of  a  turkey-cock; 
the  tumbler,  so  called  from  turning  somersaults 
in  the  air  in  its  flight,  and  further  characterized 
by  a  very  short  bill;  the  pouter  or  'cropper,' 
which  has  the  power  of  blowing  up  its  crop  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  so  that  the  head  seems 
fastened  on  the  top  of  an  inflated  bladder;  and 
the  black  nun. 

None  of  these  have  the  popular  interest  and 
value,  however,  reached  by  the  carrier,  or  'hom- 
ing* breed,  which  is  trained  to  return  to  its 
home  from  great  distances,  and  is  utilized  for 
carrying  messages  in  places  where,  sometimes,  no 
other  means  of  communication  is  available.  This 
represents  the  highest  example  of  pigeon  develop- 
ment. This  breed  is  of  large  size,  about  15 
inches  long,  and  has  the  cere  very  large  and 
carunculated,  the  eyes  surrounded  with  a  broad 
circle  of  naked  red  skin,  and  the  wings  reaching 
nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  Carrier 
pigeons  are  trained  by  being  conveyed,  when 
young,  to  short  distances  of  a  few  miles  from 
home  and  then  let  loose,  the  distance  being  grad- 


ually increased  until  at  last  as  much  as  100 
miles  may  be  added,  and  the  pigeon  made  to  re- 
turn  accurately  and   swiftly  from   500   to  GOO 

miles  away.  Pigeons  intended  for  this  use  must 
be  brought  from  the  place  to  which  they  are  to 
return  within  a  short  period  (not  exceeding  a 
fortnight)  of  their  being  let  loose,  and  at  a  time 
when  they  have  young  in  their  nest;  the  re- 
markable fecundity  affording  particular  facilities 
for  its  employment  in  this  way.  The  impulse  of 
the  bird  is  to  return  to  its  family  with  the  ut- 
most haste. 

The  use  of  carrier  pigeons  is  very  ancient  in 
the  Orient,  and  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade,  when 
the  Saracens  were  found  to  have  the  birds  in 
regular  use  for  the  conveyance  of  information; 
and  the  Christian  commanders  employed  falcons 
to  chase  and  intercept  this  pigeon-post  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and  on  others  caught  the  tired 

birds,  substituted  misleading  messages  for  those 
they  were  carrying,  and  sent  them  on  to  deceive 
the  enemy.  Arabic  writers  attribute  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  system  of  pigeon-posts  elaborated  by 
the  great  Turkish  sovereign  Nur-ed-din  a  large 
part  of  his  success  in  welding  together  the  scat- 
tered parts  of  his  broad  empire.  Although  their 
use,  publicly  and  as  an  amusement,  continual, 
it  was  not  until  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870  that  pigeons  were  again  of  conspicuous 
public  service.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  con- 
stant communication  between  the  beleaguered 
city  and  the  outside  world  was  obtained  by  this 
means,  microphotographs  of  military  despatches, 
private  letters,  and  even  newspapers,  being 
printed  upon  films  of  collodion  and  carried  by 
the  birds — as  much  as  30,000  words  in  some  in- 
stances. These  would  then  be  enlarged  by.  pho- 
tography and  made  legible.  Subsequently  the 
German,  French,  and  other  European  govern- 
ments established  regular  pigeon-corps  in  the 
intelligence  departments  of  their  armies  and 
navies,  and  thousands  of  birds  were  trained,  and 
many  continue  to  be  kept  for  use  as  messengers. 
Experiments  were  tried  extensively  by  the  French 
in  the  employment  of  pigeons  at  sea.  It  was 
found  that  they  bore  voyages  well,  and  would 
fly  from  a  distance  of  over  300  miles  to  shore- 
stations  with  great  accuracy ;  but  that  they  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  go  from  ship  to  ship. 
In  1897  many  trials  were  made  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  especially  by  Admiral  Sicard,  and 
considerable  success  was  attained.  A  similar 
news-service  was  also  attempted  by  certain  news- 
papers in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  Atlantic 
steamship  companies,  but  was  not  long  main- 
tained. 

The  flight  of  pne  of  these  birds  is  steady,  direct, 
and  rapid,  but  the  rate  of  speed  has  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  is  now  known  to  be  on  the  average 
only  about  30  miles  an  hour  and  rarely  45 
miles.  It  begins  with  a  spiral  flight  upward 
as  soon  as  the  bird  is  released  from  its  confine- 
ment (usually  in  a  portable  dark  basket),  which 
is  continued  to  a  sufficient  height  to  enable  the 
bird,  searching  the  horizon,  to  catch  sight  of 
Bome  landmark  with  which  it  has  previously 
been  made  familiar.  Its  memory  in  this  respect 
is  marvelous;  and  it  may  be  assisted  by  that 
instinctive  faculty  for  direction  which  seems 
innate  in  many  birds  and  other  wild  animals. 
(See  Migration.)  It  then  directs  its  course 
straight  toward  that  point,  when  it  will  sight 
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another  landmark  and  so  proceed  from  known  ruficollis)    complete  this  lively  and  interesting 

place  to  place   until   it   reaches   home.     Many  genus.    Consult  American  and  European  ornith- 

societies  in  various  parts  of  the  world  are  breed-  ologies,  especially  Fisher,  Hawks  and  Owls  of  the 
ing  these  pigeons  and  perfecting  their  abilities,     United  States  (Washington,  1893). 
and  500-mile  races  are  frequently  run.  utavaw  vd  a   tsi   •         \      a  &    1     t. 

The  pigeons  are  a  family,  Columbid*,  of  the      f  ^fOEOfH^"fi  &*>**"•)•    A  genus  of  p  ants 

chiradriifonn  suborder  Column®,  which  also  in-  ?f  th*  natural  order  Legummosae  of  which  there 

eludes   the    families    Didid«    (see    Dodo)    and  » L  ^ J?n€ >  8Pe«es   (Cajanus  tndteiw)    a  native 

Didunculid«     (or    tooth-billed    pigeons).      The  of  the  East  Indies   but  much  cultivated  also  in 

Columbidie  are   divided  by   structural   features  *he  ^f1  IndJes  anxdvm  £*"«*»  where  as  m  other 

into  several  subfamilies :  ( 1 )  Gourime,  containing  tropical  countries,  the  plants  annually  drop  their 

the  gouras   (q.v.).     (2)   Peristerin®,  containing  Jfave8    and    reproduce    new    ones    with    their 
such  tropical  groups  as  the  Nicobar  pigeon,  the     flower8'  J?hen   *}**  are   Productive   for  several 

wonga  wonga  of  Australia,  the  bronze-wings,  and  years-  _ The  Beeds  are  among  the  most  valuable 

several  other  robust,  often  terrestrial  forms  of  tr?P.,cal  kinds  of  pulse.     The  plant  is  a  shrub 

the  East  and  West  Indies;  also  the  ground-doves  ^taming  a  height  of  four  to  ten  feet  when  grown 

of  American  warm  latitudes;  the  scaly  doves  of  ln  favorable  regions,  although  m  cultivation  it  is 

the  Andean    region ;    the    American    mourning-  generally  treated  as  an  annual.    It  grows  either 

doves,   and    th<T  many    species    of   turtle-doves  1?  ric*  or  poor  soils.     Tested  at  the  Louisiana 

(q.v.)  of  the  Old  World.     (3)    Columbine,  the  Experiment   Station,  the   pigeon-pea  was   found 

tvpieal    pigeons.       (4)     Treroninse,    the    fruit-  verv  susceptible  to  frost  and  not  well  adapted  to 

pioeona,  in  the  widest  sense,  about  120  species,  g™wmg  in  this  country, 
most  of  which  are  Oriental  and  African.  PIGEON-FLUX.       A    Florida    fruit.      See 

Bibliography.  Excellent  popular  accounts  of  Seaside  Grape. 
pigeons  in  general  will  be  found  in  the  Standard  PIGLHEIN,  plg"hln,  Bbuno  (1848-94).  A 
and  the  Royal  Natural  Histories;  by  Evans  in  German  painter,  born  at  Hamburg,  where  he  orig- 
Birds  (New  York,  1900)  ;  and  by  Newton,  in  inally  studied  sculpture  under  Lippelt.  Subse- 
Dictionary  of  Birds  (New  York,  1896),  the  latter  quently  a  pupil  of  Schilling  in  Dresden,  he  was 
with  many  bibliographical  references.  Mono-  influenced  by  a  visit  to  Italy  to  take  up  painting 
graphs  have  been  prepared  by  Temminck  (1808-  under  Pauwels  at  Weimar  (1870),  then  studied 
11),  Prevost  (1838-43),  and  Selby  (1835),  but  under  Diez  in  Munich  and  after  some  decorative 
the  most  recent  is  Salvadori's.vol.  xxi.  (London,  work  became  more  widely  known  through  his  re- 
1893)  of  the  Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the  British  ligious  composition  "Moritur  in  Deo"  (1879,  Na- 
Mu*cum.  In  respect  to  domestic  pigeons,  many  tional  Gallery,  Berlin),  representing  Christ  on  the 
works  exist,  of  which  the  foremost  is  Tegetmeier,  cross  kissed  by  the  Angel  of  Death.  Soon  after- 
Pigrons,  Their  Structure,  etc.  (London,  1867) ;  wards  he  began  to  cultivate  the  pastel  almost  ex- 
Darwin,  Origin  of  Species  (London,  6th  ed.,  clusively,  and  depicted  fashionable  ladies,  rou£s, 
1H82) ;  id.,  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  masked  figures  and  dancers,  but  also  executed 
(London,  2d  ed.,  1875) ;  Helm,  Cultivated  many  refined  portraits  of  women  and  children, 
Plants  and  Domestic  Animals  (English  trans,  and  scenes  from  child  life,  of  which  the  "Idyl" 
by  Stallibrass,  London,  1891)  ;  Rice,  The  Nation-  (child  and  dog  snugly  seated  by  the  water)  be- 
al  Standard  Squab  Book  (Boston,  1902) ;  id.,  came  widely  familiar  through  reproductions. 
Robinson's  Method  of  Breeding  Squabs  (ib.,  After  1886  he  gave  preference  again  to  religious 
1902)-  subjects,  well  exemplified  by  an  "Entombment" 
PIGEON-BEBBY.  The  fruit  of  a  perennial  ( 1888>  •  in  tne  New  Pinakottiek  at  Munich,  which 
herb.    See  Poke  *  Phytolacca.  a*80  contains  the  impressive  "Blind  Maiden  Going 

PIQBON-ENGLI8H.    See  Pidgin-English.  ^^tl^lIJ18!0^^ 
«™^w  «.  ~™~     ^                         A.  PIGHENT.    See  Paints. 

PIGEON-FLYING-.     The  art  and  practice  of        VTair1lvni,    /T    ,  . ._     .  „      .     , 

training  and  coursing  carrier  pigeons,  according  ,   PIGMENT    (Lat.  mnventum    from  fnngere, 

to  the  Vules  of  societies  which  elist  for  the  pro-  to  pamt;  connected  with  Skt.  pti,  to  adorn)      In 

motion  of  competitive  races.    See  Pigeon.  »»■#£  ^Ta^ 

PIGEON-HAWK.  A  falcon  {Falco,  or  'hypoderma'  of  arthropods)  of  the  skin.  In 
JUsalon,  columbarius) ,  inhabiting  the  cold  and  mammals  and  man  the  pigment  is  brown  or  near- 
temperate  parts  of  America.  It  is  from  twelve  ly  black,  that  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  very  black 
to  fourteen  inches  in  length,  with  a  spread  of  and  abundant,  and  is  always  situated  in  cells 
wing,  in  the  female,  of  from  two  feet  to  twenty-  of  the  Malphigian  layer,  which  lies  between  the 
six  inches.  The  male,  as  is  usual  with  falcons,  epidermis  and  derma;  in  amphibians  the  pig- 
is  smaller.  In  the  adult  the  back  is  of  a  bluish  ment  is  accumulated  mostly  in  the  derma,  partly 
*late  color,  every  feather  having  a  longitudinal  diffused,  and  partly  inclosed  within  the  cells.  In 
black  line.  The  throat,  breast  and  belly  are  pale  birds,  the  skin  being  very  thin  and  concealed  by 
pinkish  or  yellowish  white,  each  feather  with  a  the  feathers,  the  coloring  matter  is  mainly  con- 
longitudinal  line  of  very  dark  brown.  The  quills  fined  to  the  feathers.  The  principal  pigments 
are  black,  with  ashy  white  tips ;  bill  blue,  legs  are :  Zoftmelanin,  the  black  animal  coloring  mat- 
reddish  yellow,  with  dark  lines.  It  is  the  most  ter,  distributed  in  amorphous  little  corpuscles, 
fierce  of  all  hawks  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acid,  or  ether,  but 
lirea  mainly  upon  small  birds,  such  as  pigeons,  dissolved  and  destroyed  when  boiled  in  caustic 
but  rarely  if  ever  attacks  poultry.  It  breeds  in  potash  and  then  treated  with  chlorine ;  it  consists 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  but  passes  the  of  about  53.5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  4.6  of  hydrogen, 
winteT  in  the  tropics.  A  familiar  hawk  of  8.2  of  nitrogen,  and  32.7  of  oxygen.  Zodery- 
India,  known  to  falconers  there  as  'turumti'  thrin,  red,  hitherto  found  in  the  red  feathers  of 
(Falco  typus),  and  an  Ethiopian  species  (Falco  cotinga,  the  flamingo,  ibis,  a  cockatoo,  the  car- 
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dinal-bird,  and  others,  and  in  the  'rose'  around  biologists  in  the  study  of  the  coloring  matter 
the  eyes  of  the  grouse.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  al-  of  flowers.  It  is  now  held  that  nearly  all  blue 
cohol,  and  chloroform,  but  not  in  acids  or  in  pot-  and  red  pigments  originate  from  tannin ;  in  other 
ash.  Zooxanthin,  yellow,  can  be  extracted  by  words,  tannin  constitutes  the  chromogen  of  the 
boiling  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  is  a  diffused  pig-  red  and  blue  floral  pigments.  Keegan  showed 
ment  which  tinges  the  shafts,  rami,  and  radii  of  that  the  circumstances  which  created  or  influ- 
the  feathers,  and  is  possibly  the  same  in  the  yel-  enced  the  particular  tint  of  flowers  was  first 
low  feet  and  bills  of  birds  of  prey  and  ducks;  like  chemical  (the  presence  of  quercetin  in  the  form 
zoderythrin,  it  is  a  colored  fatty  oil.  Turacin  is  of  rutin,  etc.,  in  the  corolla) ,  and  second,  physio- 
a  most  peculiar  pigment,  detected  in  the  red  logical,  i.e.  the  possession  by  the  corolla  of  en- 
feathers  of  the  Musophagidse,  and  seems  to  be  re-  ergetic  respiratory  and  transpiratory  functions, 
stricted  to  these  birds.  It  consists  of  the  same  with  the  result  that  the  substances  contained  in 
elements  as  zoomelanin  with  the  addition  of  its  cells  underwent  an  oxidation  more  or  less 
from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  copper.  Such  pigments  vigorous  and  complete, 
appear  in  the  coloring  matter  of  birds'  eggs.    See  PIGMY  PARROT.     One  of  the  diminutive 

Eq1?'    .        ,     ,,            ,.,.                           ,    ,    j.-  parrots  of  New  Guinea,  of  the  subfamily  Nasi- 

In  insects  the  conditions  are  somewhat  dif-  ternin«,  which  are  smaller  than  a  song  sparrow, 

ferent,  as  the  coloring  matter  is  lodged  not  only  Th      have  ^^  Hke  tho8e  of  miniature  cocka- 

m  the  scales  but  in  the  skin i  or  crust  of  the  body.  t        short          re  ^     and  the  maleg  have 

The  pigment  m  most  insects,  as  well  as  in  the  plumage,  but  the  females  are  more  soberly 

lobster,  is  secreted  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  Jigged 

skin,  under  the  cuticle,  and  this  layer  is  called 

the  hypodermis.    When  the  lobster  casts  its  Bhell  PIGNEBOL,  pA'nye-rdl'.    The  French  name  of 

the  soft  hypodermal  layer  consists  of  cells  which  the  town  of  Pinerolo  (q.v.),  in  Italy. 

are   filled  with   red  and  blue   pigment  masses.  PIGNTTS   (Lat.,  pledge).     At  Roman  law,  a 

This  cellular  layer  gives  rise  to  the  outer  cuticle,  pledge,  i.e.  something  given  to  secure  performance 

which  thus  derives  its  hue,  red  and  blue,  from  0f  an  obligation.     Originally,  pignua  could   be 

the  deeper   inner  layer  of  color-secreting  cells,  established  only  in  corporal  things,  and  only  by 

In  most  insects  the  cuticle  is  nearly  colorless,  or  giving  possession;  and  it  conferred  no  right  upon 

horn-colored  or  honey-yellowish,  in  tint.  the  pledgee  except  that  of  retaining  possession 

It  has  been  found  by  experiments  that  pig-  until  the  debt  was  paid.  Power  of  sale  in  case 
ments  may  be  dissolved  out  by  chemical  reagents  0f  the  debtor's  default  was  first  introduced  by 
and  subsequently  restored  by  other  agents.  Both  contract,  but  eventually  the  power  of  sale  became 
Coste  and  Urech  have  proved  that  red,  yellow,  part  0f  the  general  law  of  pledge.  Pledge  of  a 
brown,  and  black  colors  in  the  scales  of  certain  ciami  again8t  a  third  person  {pignua  nominis) 
butterflies  are  always  due  to  pigments,  and  in  a  wag  aj^  recognized,  a  quasi-possession  of  the 
few  cases  greens,  blues,  violets,  purples,  and  pledgee  being  established  by  notice  to  the  pledgor's 
whites  are  due  to  the  presence  of  pigments  in  the  debtor.  Before  the  close  of  the  republican  period 
scales  themselves.  Dr.  A.  G.  Mayer  believes  that  the  pledge  of  a  thing  had  become  independent  of 
the  pigments  of  lepidopterous  insects  are  derived  possession ;  it  could  be  established  by  mere  agree- 
from  the  blood  of  the  chrysalis.  The  first  color  ment;  and  such  a  contractual  lien  was  enforce- 
to  appear  in  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  of  the  Ameri-  g^\e  against  third  persons.  With  this  change 
can  silkworm,  on  which  he  made  his  observations,  pignU8  and  hypotheca  (see  Hypothecation) 
is  dull-yellow  ochre  or  drab;  this  is  of  the  hue  became  virtually  the  same  thing.  In  the  Jus- 
of  the  blood  when  removed  from  the  chrysalis  and  tinian  law  pignud  designates  a  pledge  or  mort- 
exposed  to  the  air.  Mayer  has  also  artificially  gage  0f  movable  property  or  of  a  debt,  while 
produced  several  kinds  of  pigments  from  the  hypotheca  designates  a  mortgage  of  immovable 
blood,   which    are   similar   in   color   to   various  property. 

markings  on  the  wings  of  the  imago,  or  adult.  From  'tne   ^^  0f  vjew  0f  the  relation  of 
He  has  also  found  that  chemical  reagents  have  pledgor  and  pledgee,  pignus  was  regarded  as  one 
the  same  effects  on  these  manufactured  products  0f  the  real  contracts.    See  Contract. 
as  on  similar  pigments  in  the  wings  of  the  liv-  pignus  could  be  established  not  only  by  con- 
ing moth.  tract,  but  by  will.     It  could  also  be  established 

As  regards  pigmental   colors,   Baer  classified  Dy  levy  on  property  in  execution  of  judgment, 

them    into   two   types:    diffused   and   granular.  and  it  was  established  in  some  cases  by  direct 

Pigments  of  the  first  type  are  diffused  through  operation  of  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  landlord's 

the  chitin  or  substance  of  the  scale,  are  usually  ijen  on  the  effects  brought  in  by  the  tenant, 

present  in  very  Bmall  amount,  and  include  the  Modern  civil  law  recognizes  aB  a  rule  no  pledge 

dark  pigments,  most  yellows,  oranges,  and  reds,  0f  movables  without  possession.    See  Property; 

except  in  the  Pieridaj,  and  the  whites  (uric  acid)  aiso  Bailment. 

of  the  Pieridae.    Baer  also,  contrary  to  the  results  -or/rKrmr     a~>  t?.*™™*™, 

of  Hopkins,  found  that  some  of  the  orange  and  H<WUT.    See  Earthnut. 

yellow  pigments  of  the  Pieridas  are  diffuse  and  PIGOTT,   plg'ot,   Richard    (1828T-89).     An 

not  granular.     Granular  pigments  occur  exclu-  Irish  journalist  and  forger.    He  passed  a  check- 

sively  in  the  Pieridse  and  are  yellow  or  red  in  ered  career  on  several  Dublin  newspapers.     In 

color.    They  color  the  scales  in  which  they  occur  1879   he   was   proprietor   of   three   newspapers, 

very  deeply.    Such  scales  are  few  in  number  and  which  he  soon  sold  to  the  Irish  Land  League,  of 

almost  without  surface  sculpturing.     The  super-  which  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  (q.v.)  was  presi- 

position  of  dark-colored  scales  upon  scales  deeply  dent.    Hitherto  a  violent  Nationalist,  Pigott  now 

tinted  by  yellow  granular  pigment  may,  as  in  began  to  vilify  his  former  associates  and  to  sell 

Anthochaua  cardamines,  produce  a  greenish  tint,  information   to   their  political   opponents.     His 

Equal  activity  has  been  shown  by  chemico-  famous  transaction  was  with  the  Irish  Loyal  and 
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Patriotic  Association,  founded  in  1886,  to  resist  note   makes   their   presence   known.     They   are 

home  rule  for  Ireland.     His  papers,  part  true  timid,  unsuspicious,  and  perfectly  harmless  ani- 

ind  part  forged,  furnished  to  this  organization,  mals.    They  feed  entirely  upon  vegetable  matter, 

were  purchased  by  the  London  Times,  in  which  and  store  up  hay  and  dried  vegetables — which 

they  began  to  appear  under  the  heading  "Par*  they  cut  and  lay  in  the  sun  to  cure — as  bedding 

neliism  and  Crime"   ( 1887 ) .     Widespread  sensa-  and  fodder  for  the  winter.    The  Indians  hunt  and 

tion  was  created  by  a  letter  (published  April  18,  trap  them  for  their  skins,  which  they  sew  to- 

1887),  purported  to  be  signed  by  Parnell.     In  gether  into  undergarments.    See  Plate  of  Hakes 

this  letter  sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  Phoe-  and  Pika. 

nix  Park  murderers.     In   1888  Parliament  ap-        MKB    (so  ^^  from  its  sharp  8nout  and 

pointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  charges  8iender  shape).    The  name  of  any  one  of  several 

made  by  the    Times  against   the   Irish   leader.  8pecies   of   soft-rayed   fishes   of   the   family   Lu- 

Pigott  was  exposed  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  cidfie    (or   Esocida).     They   have   an   elongated 

counsel  for  Parnell,  confessed his  crime  tc 'Henry  ^^  8iightly  compressed  posteriorly,  and  cov- 

Libouchere,  and  fled  to  Madrid,  where  he  shot  ered  with  8cale8>    The  head  ig  long  with  a  pro. 

himself  as  the   English  officers  who  had   come  longed    and    depressed    snout.      The    mouth    is 

to  arrest  nun  entered  his  room  (March  1,  1889).  largej  the  lower  jaw  80mewhat  the  longer,  and 

PIGBES,  pi'grez  (Lat.,  from  Glc  Utyprtt).    A  well   supplied    with    strong,    sharp   teeth.      The 

Greek  poet  of  the   fifth  century  B.C. ;   supposed  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  inserted  far  back.    There 

to  have  been  the  brother  or  son  of  Queen  Arte-  is  a  single  genus,  Lucius  (Esox),  with  six  species 

misia  of  Caria.    According  to  Suidas  and  Plu-  all   restricted   to   the   northern   part   of    North 

tarch  he   wrote   a    poem    entitled  Mo/rylrip,  and  America    except    one    species    (Lucius    ludua), 

he  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  which   is   also   found   in   Northern   Europe   and 

mock-heroic  poem       BarpaxofwofiaxUi     (The  Bat-  Asia.    This,  the  'co/nmon*  or  English  pike,  grows 

tie  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice),  which  was  once  at-  to  a  length  of  about  four  feet.  The  "general  color 

tributed  to  Homer.     Pigres  is  said  to  have  been  ig  bluish,  or  greenish  gray,  with  many  whitish  or 

the  first  poet  to  introduce  the  iambic  trimeter.  yellowish  spots  .  .  .  arranged  somewhat  in  rows ; 

PIGKTATLED    BABOON.      A    small,    black  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  with  roundish 

baboon-like   monkey,    of    Celebes   Island    (Cyno-  or  oblong  black  spots."     It  is  called  both  (pike' 

pithecus  niger) ,  which  has  a  rudimentary  tail.  and  'pickerel'  in  the  United  States.     The  great- 

PIG-TAIJLED    MONKEY.      Either   of    two  est  °*  tne  Am«™can  Pikes   *»   the  maskinonge 

species   of    East    Indian   macaques,    remarkable  j  *v- )  >  °* the  Great  L.akes,  which  differs  little 

for  their  short  curling  tails.     The  best  known  from  the  European  species.  The  remaining  species 

i*  the  short-haired  one   (Macacus  nemestrinus) ,  areA  **»* nbe*  under  Pickebel. 
described  by  Buffon  as  the  'maimon,'  which  in-        A"  *J*  ?lkeJ  *re  knowii  f or  their  voracity  and 

habits    the    Malay    Peninsula    and    southward  are *ated  bv, £sh  ™l*n™t»  ** a™«  .<*  tn«*  .f 


ttab  trees  and  throw  down  cocoanuts,  but  it  is  V"**    Fro&  are  *«P*f  prey ;  water-rats  and 

bow  believed  that  if  this  were  ever  true  it  must  ducklings  are  sometimes  devoured     They  spawn 

have  been  so  only  of  females  or  young,  as  the  old  ">  ■Pnng  m  grassy  shallows  of  the  rivers  and 

males  become  verv  fierce  and  unrulv  weedv  waters  ln  whlch  thev  llve'  lav,n8  manv 

lE  ^SSe^pSSSbd    monkey     ( Macacus  th°T?d8  of  <??f  >*"*  «™in  entangled  in  the 

\«m«H»)    is   distinguished  by   its   longer  hair,  *•«■*»*•«»  «**»!  they  hatch.     The  young  pikes 

snuller  sire,  and  daricer  colo/    It  has  f  limited  ft0*™ %E$ «X?<£^ T^^^L™ 

distribution,  is  rare,  and  little  known.    See  Plate  £"^5,"  £™ 'aS™n£  *f  ?£«  w£^™ft^ 

of  Monkey^  of  Tni  Ou>  Wobid.  11.A™™                                         Scandina- 

vian  languages. 

PIGWEED.     A  name  given  to  various  species  The  pike  is  caught  by  means  of  nets,  by  the 

of  Amarantus    (q.v.)   and  often  also  to  certain  rod,  by  set  lines,  and   by  trimmers  or  jiggers, 

species  of  Chenopodium  (q.v.).  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  floats  with  lines 

PFKA.  The  popular  name  of  the  curious  attached  to  them,  the  line  being  so  fastened  that 
little  duplicidentate  rodents  of  the  genus  La-  the  bait  swims  at  a  proper  depth,  and  that  some 
goms,  related  to  hares  and  rabbits,  but  represent-  yards  of  line  run  out  when  the  bait  is  taken.  In 
in?  a  distinct  degenerate  family,  the  Lagomyida.  angling  for  pike  various  baits  are  used,  such  as 
They  are  sometimes  called  'calling  hares/  'little  a  minnow,  a  portion  of  a  fish,  etc.,  and  sometimes 
chief  hares,'  and  'conies.'  They  are  about  the  size  an  artificial  fly  is  employed  with  success.  These 
and  shape  of  a  guinea-pig,  and  are  not  super-  are  English  methods.  In  the  United  States  a 
ficially  at  all  like  the  hares,  except  about  the  commoner  method  is  by  trolling  with  a  spoon- 
nose,  though  the  rounded  ears  are  large  and  bait.  They  are  also  much  caught  through  the 
the  tail  very  short.  Three  species  at  least  are  ice  of  the  northern  lakes.  See  Colored  Plate  of 
known,  one  in  Europe  and  Asia,  a  second  in  American  Game  Fishes,  accompanying  article 
A*ia,  and  the  third  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Tbout;  and  Plate  of  Needle-Fish,  Pikes,  etc. 
the  Western  United  States.  The  latter  (Ochotona  Various  other  fishes  are  often  called  pikes,  as 
princcps)  is  seven  inches  long,  the  tail  less  than  the  gars,  and  pike-perches  (q.v.).  The  'Sacra- 
an  inch.  It  is  dark  grizzled  blackish  above  and  mento  pike*  (q.v.)  is  a  chub;  the  'picuda'  is  a 
dirty  whitish   beneath.     It  inhabits  the  higher  barracuda. 

parts  of  the  mountains,  generally  just  above  the  PIKE  (AS.  pic,  OF.  pique,  picque,  Fr.  pique, 

timber  line.    The  pikas  are  somewhat  gregarious,  pike).     A  weapon  of  warfare  used  extensively 

and  numbers  usually   inhabit  masses  of  rocky  till  the  introduction  of  the  bayonet.    Among  an*- 

debris  at  the  base  of  cliffs,  where  their  squealing  cient  armies  the  Macedonians  were  famous  for 
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their  spear  or  pike  men,  who  carried  weapons  PIKE,  Zebulon  Montgomery  (1779-1813). 
fully  24  feet  long,  while  among  comparatively  An  American  soldier  and  explorer,  born  in  Lam- 
modern  armies  pikes  averaged  a  length  of  from  berton,  N.  J.  He  was  taken  by  his  father,  an 
12  to  14  feet.  They  were  of  stout  wood,  and  army  officer,  to  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and  then  to 
were  tipped  with  a  flat-shaped  iron  spear-head,  Easton.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  a  cadet  in 
which  sometimes  had  cutting  edges.  As  a  defense  Mb  father's  regiment,  became  ensign  March  3, 
against  cavalry,  the  pike,  from  its  length  and  1709,  and  was  made  first  lieutenant  November  1, 
rigidity,  was  of  great  value;  but  though  it  sur-  1800.  On  August  9,  1805,  he  started  from  Saint 
vived  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  that  event  Louis  on  an  exploring  expedition  into  part  of 
was  really  fatal  to  it.  In  pike  formations  a  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
depth  of  several  men  was  essential,  but  the  grow-  After  suffering  many  hardships  and  reaching  the 
ing  use  of  artillery  rendered  this  impossible.  Upper  Red  Cedar  (Cass)  Lake,  he  returned  to 
For  the  transition  from  pike  to  bayonet,  see  Saint  Louis  in  April,  1806.  He  started  on  an- 
Bayonet.    See  also  Infantey.  other  expedition  on  July  1st,  ascended  the  Mis- 

PIKE,  Waix-Eyed.    See  Pike-Pebch.  *?u™  River  an<*  **»  0sa«e'  to*°  IJm  Present  State 

_L '    .              , , nM  «,*...  of  Kansas,  and  thence  proceeded  south  to  the 

PIKE,  Albert  ( 1809-91 ) .    An  American  au-  Arkansas  River.    He  ascended  this  to  the  present 

thor,  born  in  Boston.     He  studied  at  Harvard,  8jte  of  Pueblo,  Col.,  viewed  Tike's  Peak'  (named 

and  in  1831  journeyed  to  Santa  Fe"  by  way  of  in  Ms  honor),  and  then  went  to  the  site  of  the 

Saint  Louis.     In  1832  he  explored  the  head  wa-  present  Leadville.     While  searching  for  the  Red 

ters  of  the  Brazos  and  Red  rivers,  and  went  600  River>  he  reached  the  Rio  Grande  on  Spanish 

miles  on  foot,  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in  which  territory,   and   was   sent  under   guard   by   the 

State  he  settled.    After  editing  the  Arkansas  Ad-  Spanish   Governor   of   New   Mexico   to  General 

vacate,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1836  Salceoo  at  Chihuahua.    After  some  delay  he  was 

he  edited  the  Arkansas  Revised  Statutes.     He  escorted  to  the  boundary,  and  on  July  1,  1807, 

served  as  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Mexican  War,  reached  Natchitoches.    He  had  been  made  cap- 

at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  was  Indian  tain  m  1806  and  wa8  promoted  to  be  major  in 

commissioner  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  1808>  lieutenant-colonel  in  1809,  and  colonel  in 

later   served   as   brigadier-general,   commanding  1812.    On  March   12,   1813,  he  was  nominated 

bodies  of  Indians  whose  enlistment  he  had  se-  brigadier-general   (though  he  was  not  confirmed 

cured.    In  1866  he  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Mem-  by  the  Senate  before  his  death),  and  was  assigned 

phis,  where  in  1867  he  edited  the  Appeal     In  to  tne  principal  army  as  adjutant  and  inspector- 

1868  he  resumed  his  practice  at  Washington,  D.  general.    In  the  expedition  against  York    (To- 

C.  Besides  preparing  a  number  of  volumes  for  the  ronto),  Canada,  he  landed  on  April  27th,  and 

Freemasons,   he   published   Prose  Sketches   and  Btormed   one   of   the   redoubts.    The   retreating 

Poems   (1834),  and  Nug<B   (1854),  printed  pri-  garrison  blew  up  the  magazine,  and  a  descending 

vately,  and  containing  the  "Hymns  to  the  Gods,"  fragment  of  rock  crushed  his  spine  and  caused 

which  had  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  his  death  within  a  few  hours.     Pike  published 


PIKE,  Robert  (1616-1706).  An  American  •  •  •  <*"*  •  Tour  3*ft^*  iH/"'2??r 
colonist,  born  in  England.  He  emigrated  to  this  P"rt*  °f  Neu>  sPatn  •  •  •  l1®1?!*  T,\,s 
country  with  his  father,  John  Pike,  in  1625,  and  contains  much  valuable  information,  but  is  poorly 
settled  in  Newbury,  Mass.  Four  years  later  he  arranged  and  full  of  repetition.  It  ws  rear- 
removed  to  the  farm  at  Salisbury  which  was  his  '^  and  reprinted  in  England  m  1811.  From 
home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  early  be-  this  was  madef  a  French  translation  in  1812  and 
came  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  colony,  was  a  D"^11  translation  m  1812-13.  Consult  The 
major  of  the  local  militia,  and  from  the  time  he  Expedition  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike  to  the  Head- 
was  twenty-eight  years  old  until  his  death— with  ^teV8  °f  the^  Mtsnfsippi,  Through  Louisiana 
the  exception  of  three  years  when  he  was  at  odds  Territory,  andxn  Act*  Spatn  (3  vols.,  New 
with  the  General  Court— he  held  political  office,  York>  1895)-  This  contains  the  rearranged  text, 
being  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  General  ful1  note8>  and  an  elaborate  memoir  by  Elliott 
Court  itself,  and  later  of  the  Board  of  Assistants.  Coues. 

He  was  chiefly  remarkable,  however,  as  the  rep-         PIKE-PEBCH.     The  name  given  in   Amer- 

resentative  of  the  first  advocates  in  America  of  ica  to  a  genus  of  perches,  Stizostedion,  and  in 

the  people's  right  to  free  speech,  to  petition  and  Europe  to  species  of  a  very  nearly  related  genus, 

to  criticise  their  legislative  bodies,  and  to  de-  Lucioperca,    because    of    their    rather    elongate 

mand  acquital  in  a  court  of  law  when  not  con-  body  and  the  resemblance  of  the  snout  to  that 

fronted  with  conclusive  evidence.    Though  strict-  of  a  pike.    They  are  true  perches  and  inhabit 

ly  orthodox  in  his  own  beliefs,  he  defended  the  the  lakes  and  streams  of  Europe,  Western  Asia, 

right  of  the  Quakers  to  the  free  expression  of  and  Eastern  North  America.     There  are  several 

their  views  and  criticised  the  General  Court  for  species   in  each   genus,   and   all   are   important 

its  action  against  sectarians.     For  this  he  was  food  fishes.     They  are  usually  under  two  feet  in 

disfranchised  by  that  body.    Though  he  believed  length,  but  Lucioperca  sandra  of  Europe   may 

in   the   possibility   of   witchcraft,   he   protested  reach   a   length   of   four  feet,   and   Stizostedion 

against  the  admission  of  'spectre  testimony*  at  vitreum  of  America  a  length  of  three  feet  and  a 

the  trials  of  supposed  witches.    Several  were  con-  weight  of  twenty  pounds.     The  latter  is  a   fish 

demned  in  the  towns  about  Salisbury  despite  his  of  many  names  in  the  United  States,  'wall-eyed 

labors  in  their  behalf,  but,  probably  because  of  pike'  being  perhaps  the   most  widespread    and 

his  influence,  none  were  executed;   and  so  this  familiar — a  name,  like 'white-eye*  and 'glass-eye,' 

little  group  of  villages  was  saved  from  sharing  due  to  the  large  prominent  eye;  'dory,*  'yellow' 

in  the  notoriety  of  Salem.  or  'blue*  pike,  and  'jack  salmon'  are  other  local 
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names.  It  is  brassy  olive  in  color,  with  the 
lower  jaw,  belly,  and  lower  fins  pinkish.  It  is 
scattered  in  favorable  waters  all  over  the  North- 
western States  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
is  caught  both  in  nets  and  by  angling. 

A  second  species   (Stizostedion  Canadense)   is 

more  northerly  in  its  distribution,  and  is  known 

as   'sanger'   and    'sand'   or   'gray'    pike.     It   is 

particularly  a  fish  of  the  Great  Lake  region,  and 

has  a  more  cylindrical  form  and  more  spotted  fins 

than  the  wall-eyed  pike,  from  which  it  may  also 

be  distinguished  by  absence  of  the  jet-blaak  spot 

over  the  hinder  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin.     See? 

Plate  of  Perches. 

PIKE'S  PEAK.  A  peak  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  El  Paso  County,  Col.,  near  Colorado 
Springs  (Map:  Colorado,  E  2).  It  was  dis- 
covered by  General  Pike,  U.  S.  Army,  in  1806. 
1U  height  is  14,108  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  it  commands  a  magnificent  and  widely 
extended  view  of  the  great  plains,  and  of  a  rugged, 
mountainous  country  containing  many  lakes  and 
rivers.  Pine  forests  cover  the  slopes  to  a  height 
of  11,700  feet,  above  which  the  mountain  consists 
of  bare  granite  rocks.  The  summit  was  occupied 
bv  a  meteorological  station  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  from  1873  to  1888,  and  reoccupied 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  in  1892.  A  rack  and 
pinion  railroad  to  the  top  was  opened  in  1891. 

PTLASTEB  (ML.  pilastrum,  little  pillar, 
diminutive  of  Lat.  pila,  pillar).  An  ornamental 
member  in  architecture,  corresponding  to  the 
column  and  pier,  but  forming  a  part  of  the  wall 
from  which  it  projects.  When  it  is  not  promi- 
nent and  is  lacking  in  capital  and  base,  it  is 
called  pilaster  strip.  In  Greek  architecture  it 
was  called  anta;  in  Roman  buildings,  as  in  Greek, 

the  pilaster  usually  responded  to  a  column,  but 
in  some  cases,  as  in  the  beautiful  arch  at 
Tripolis,  it  was  independent  and  richly  orna- 
mented. The  pilaster  was  used  in  every  style, 
but  until  the  Renaissance  was  not  as  favorite  a 
form  as  the  engaged  column.  The  decorative 
pilasters  of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance  were 
the  most  charming  works  of  their  class,  and, 
though  copied  in  design  from  Roman  art,  were 
more  profusely  used  than  in  any  other  style. 

PILATE  (Lat.  Pontius  Pilatus).    The  Roman 
Governor   of    the    territory    comprising   Judsea, 
Samaria,  and  a  large  part  of  Idumsea,  which, 
after   the    deposition    of    Herod    Archelaus    in 
aj>.    6,    became     an     Imperial     province.     His 
official  title  was  procurator,  and  he  resided  in 
the  prstorium  at  Caesarea,  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  season  of  national  feasts.    He  possessed 
complete  judicial   authority  except   in  cases  of 
Roman  citizens,  who  had  the  right  of  appeal  to 
Rome,  but  many  of   these  functions  were   dis- 
charged  by   local    courts,    particularly    by    the 
Sanbedrin  in  Jerusalem;   death  sentences  were 
confirmed    and    executed    by    the     procurator. 
Pilate's  term  of  service  in  Palestine  was  long, 
from  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist,  through 
the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  while  the  early  Church 
was   gaining    its    first    converts    (a.d.    26-36). 
The  early   years    of    his    administration    were 
marked  by   strained   relations  between   himself 
and  the  Jews,  whose  intense  religious  convictions 
and  national  pride  he  failed  to  understand.    He 
was  thoroughly  hated,  and,  in  one  instance  at 
Inst,  the  people  appealed  successfully  to  the 


Emperor  against  him.  Pilate  is  known  chiefly 
from  his  connection  with  the  trial  and  death  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  After  the  Sanhedrin  had 
condemned  Jesus  to  death,  they  came  to  Pilate 
evidently  expecting  that  he  would  ratify  their 
decision  without  investigation.  This,  however,  he 
refused  to  do.  The  Jews  therefore  presented 
charges  of  corrupt  teaching,  interference  with 
tribute,  and  false  claims  of  kingship  against 
Jesus  (Luke  xxiii.  2),  which  brought  him  within 
the  sphere  of  civil  law.  Pilate  examined  him 
privately  and  Jesus  answered  his  questions 
frankly.  As  a  result  of  the  examination,  Pilate 
was  convinced  that  Jesus  was  politically  harm- 
less and  wished  to  save  him,  but  he  feared  to  do 
so  by  peremptory  release.  In  the  end  popular 
clamor  prevailed,  and  personal  and  political  con- 
siderations of  a  selfish  nature  outweighed  Pilate's 
loyalty  to  the  functions  of  a  just  judge.  Pilate's 
rule  in  Judaea  ended  by  his  being  cited  to  appear 
in  Rome  to  explain  certain  acts  of  cruelty. 
Thereafter  he  disappears  from  authentic  history. 
There  are  many  traditions  concerning  the  end  of 
his  life.  One  of  these  is  connected  with  Mount 
Pilatus,  near  ^Lucerne,  Switzerland,  in  a  lake 
on  which  his  body  is  said  to  lie.  Consult,  besides 
the  lives  of  Christ,  and  Schdrer's  History  of  the 
Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.,  Edinburgh,  1886-90),  especially,  G.  A. 
Miiller,  Pontius  Pilatus  der  funfte  Prokurator 
vonJudaa  (Stuttgart,  1888). 

PILATE,  Acts  of.  See  Apocrypha,  section  on 
New  Testament. 

PILATE,  Arch  of.  An  arch  spanning  the  Via 
Dolorosa  at  Jerusalem,  said  to  mark  the  spot 
where  Jesus  with  the  crown  of  thorns  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Jews  by  Pilate  with  the  words 
"Ecce  Homo."  The  structure  is  probably  a  Ro- 
man triumphal  arch. 

PLLATTJS,  pMa'tus,  Mount.  A  peak  of  the 
Bernese  Alps  in  Switzerland,  rising  from  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  (q.v.)  to 
a  height  of  6998  feet  (Map:  Switzerland,  C  2). 
It  is  visited  by  numerous  tourists  on  account  of 
the  fine  view  to  be  had  from  the  summit,  which 
is  reached  by  a  rack  and  pinion  railroad.  The 
name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  pileatust 
'capped;'  but  according  to  a  legend  it  is  derived 

from  Pontius  Pilate,  whose  body  is  supposed  to 
have  been  thrown  into  a  little  lake  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  whose  ghost,  as  the  legend 
goes,  still  haunts  the  place. 

PH/CHABJ)  (formerly  also  pilcher,  from  Ir. 
pilseir,  pilchard).  A  European  fish  (Clupea 
pilchardus),  closely  allied  to  the  herring  and 
the  same  thing  as  the  sardine,  sardines  being 
simply  young  pilchards.  (See  Sardine.)  The 
pilchard  occurs  in  vast  schools  along  the  western 
coast  of  Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  is  taken  by  means  of  seines  in  enormous 
quantities  for  the  European  markets  and  pre- 
serving  factories..     It   reaches   nearly   the   size 

of  the  herring,  but  is  rather  thicker,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  back  and  belly  are  straighter ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  bluish  green,  the  sides 
and  abdomen  silvery  white,  the  cheeks  and  gill- 
covers  yellowish,  and  the  dorsal  fin  and  tail 
duskv.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  caught  only  along 
the  Channel  coast.  See  Plate  of  Herring  and 
Shad. 

PILCOMAYO,  pelTcA-ma'yA.  A  river  of  South 
America,  the  longest  tributary  of  the  Paraguay 
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River  (q.v.).  It  rises  in  the  Cordillera  Real  in 
Western  Bolivia,  and  flows  with  no  large  devia- 
tions southeastward  until  it  joins  the  Paraguay 
just  below  Aacuncifin  (Map:  Paraguay,  E  8). 
In  the  lower  half  of  its  course  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 
After  descending  from  the  Bolivian  plateau  and 
breaking  through  several  ridges,  it  flows  for  the 
remainder  of  its  course  through  the  great  plain 
of  the  Gran  Chaco.  partly  through  dense  forests, 
partly  through  wide,  marshy  tracts,  where  the 
banks  are  submerged,  and  where  the  river  divides 
into  several  parallel  channels.  It  is  here  a 
sluggish  stream  with  an  average  width  of  thirty 
yards,  and  so  shallow  and  obstructed  as  to  be 
almost  completely  unnavigable.  The  Pilcomayo 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  its 
length  is  undetermined,  but  is  estimated  at  1200 

PILE  (AS.  pa,  from  Lat.  pilum,  javelin, 
pestle,  from  pisere,  pirutere,  to  pound).  In  engi- 
neering and  architecture,  a  long  post  generally 
of  wood,  but  often  of  iron,  driven  into  soft 
soils  to  support  a  load  or  to  form  an  inclosure 
against  the  entrance  of  water.  Piles  are  known 
by  different  names,  according  to  their  character 
or  use,  the  more  important  being:  Hearing  pile, 
one  used  to  sustain  a  vertical  load  and  the  one 
generally  meant  when  the  word  pile  is  employed 
without  qualification;  sheet  piles,  thick  boards 
or  timbers  driven  in  close  contact,  often  tongued 
and  grooved,  to  inclose  a  space,  to  prevent  leak- 
age, etc.;  screw  pile,  an  iron  shaft  to  the  bottom 
of  which  is  attached  a  broad-bladed  screw  with 
one  or  two  turns;  dink  pile,  an  iron  shaft  to 
the  bottom  of  which  is  attached  a  circular  disk 
to  give  additional  bearing  power.  The  most  com- 
mon form  of  pile  is  the  bearing  pile  of,  usually, 
a  roughly  trimmed,  slender  tree  trunk,  or,  leas 
usually,  of  a  squared  or  other  dressed  timber 
shape.  The  woods  used  for  piles  are  spruce  and 
hemlock  for  soft  soils,  pines,  elm,  and  beech  for 
firmer  soils,  and  oak  for  compact  soil.  Engineers 
usually  require  that  piles  shall  not  be  less  than 


ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  smaller  end.  Gen- 
erally the  pile  is  shaped  for  driving,  and  some- 
times a  pointed  iron  shoe  is  attached  to  the 
Kin  ted  end;  the  top  is  frequently  bound  with  an 
>n  band  to  prevent  brooming. 
Piles  are  sunk  into  the  soil  by  several  methods, 
the  most  common  of  which  is  driving  by  a  ham- 
mer. The  machines  used  to  drive  piles  by  a 
falling  weight  or  hammer  are  known  as  pile- 
drivers.  There  are  two  general  forms  of  such 
machines  known  as  drop-hammer  pile-drivers. 
In  a  drop-hammer  pile-driver  a  heavy  hammer 
of  iron  is  pulled  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  frame 
by  hand  or  power  and  allowed  to  fall  freely  on  to 
the  head  of  the  pile.  The  frame  consists  of  two 
uprights  called  leaders  about  two  feet  apart  and 
from  ten  feet  to  sixty  feet  long,  which  guide  the 
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falling  weight.  These  leaders  are  usually  braced 
back  to  the  pile-driver  platform  by  diagonal 
timbers.  The  sides  of  the  hammer  are  grooved 
to  slide  between  the  leaders,  and  it  weighs  from 
600  to  4000  pounds,  usually  about  2000  pounds. 
It  is  hauled  to  the  top  of  the  frame  by  a  rope 
or  chain  attached  to  its  top  and  passing  over  a 

Eulley  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  thence  to  a 
and  windlass  or  the  drum  of  a  hoisting  engine. 
In  one  kind  of  pile-driver  the  rope  is  attached 
to  the  hammer  by  a  sort  of  tongs  which  is 
automatically  opened  by  a  tripping  device  when 
the  top  of  the  frame  is  reached,  thus  allowing 
the  hammer  to  fall.  In  another  form  the  rope 
is  permanently  attached  to  the  hammer,  which  is 
set  free  by  loosening  a  friction  clutch,  thus  allow- 
ing the  drum  to  unwind  the  rope  which  is  pulled 
down  with  the  hammer.  The  latter  form  of 
driver  is  the  one  least  commonly  used,  and  is 
the  most  expensive  in  first  cost,  but  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  efficient. 
Drop-hammer  pile-drivers  are  _  |  '  "™j 
mounted  on  scows  or  cars,  or  |Jn 
may  be  skidded  about  on  the     3 1  f^ 

Slatform     timbers.      A     steam-      •!  | 
ammer  pile-driver  consists  of      '{  B 
a    steam   cylinder    in   which    a      ■iff  ^TT"    i 
piston  works,  carrying  a  heavy      *B  sf* 
weight  or  hammer  on  the  end  of        »■  j*,,,,! 
the     piston    rod.     This    steam      TJjJBBfl 
cylinder   is   vertical    with    the     ■».  Hlgfl 
piston  rod,  extending  downward,       T  gwKtftto 
and  is  held  between  the  tops  of  *** 

two    or    four    uprights    which        JL—A, 
serve  to  guide  the  hammer.  The      *■  [1  ffiji 
bottoms   of  these   uprights   are      J     (!•;, 
held   together  by  a   cast  block      *  j  £»"• 
pierced    with    a    conical    hole      f  f  r^T" 
which  fits  over  the  partly  sharp-      J  I  :■;.- 
encd  head  of  the  pile.    The  ham-         I  IW  J 
mer  has  a  cylindrical  projection      t|  si  W  ■'■" 
which  passes  through  the  hole      r  \r|l/B».;^.-. 
in  the  base  block  to  strike  the      .'   ltfjf 
pile.    The  piston  stroke  is  usu-      it   \v£ 
ally  about  three  feet,  and  the       I     Mr 
weight  of  the  striking  parts  is      I     H*Tat#Jlk*j 

commonly   about  one   and   one-      ^ PfZftAtf 

half  tons.  This  whole  appara- 
tus is  swung  between  the  leaders  eommTMiML 
of  a  pile-driver  frame  by  a  rope 
exactly  as  is  the  hammer  of  a  drop-hammer  pile- 
driver.  In  operation  the  apparatus  is  lowered  on 
to  the  pile  until  the  pile  carries  its  entire  weight. 
By  means  of  flexible  hose  connections  with  a  steam 
boiler  steam  is  admitted  under  the  piston,  raising 
it  with  its  attached  piston-rod  hammer  until  at 
the  top  of  the  stroke  a  trip  cuts  off  the  steam 
and  the  hammer  falls  by  its  own  weight,  striking 
the  pile  a  heavy  blow.  At  the  end  of  the  down 
stroke  the  valves  are  automatically  reversed  and 
the  stroke  repeated.  In  this  way  the  machine 
can  deliver  from  sixty  to  eighty  blows  per  min- 
ute, as  compared  with  from  six  to  fourteen 
blows  for  a  trip  drop-hammer  driver,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  blows  for  a  friction  drum  drop- 
hammer.  While  the  steam-hammer  driver  strikes 
blows  having  much  less  energy  than  those  of  a 
drop-hammer  driver,  it  strikes  its  lighter  blows 
so  much  more  rapidly  that  it  compares  favorably 
with  the  best  friction  drum  drop-hammer  drivers 
ifficieney. 


The  two  other  forma  of  pile-drivers  i 


i  the 
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gunpowder  driver  and  the  water- jet  driver.    The 
gunpowder  driver  is  seldom  used  and  is  worthy 
of  mention  chiefly  for  its  novelty.     It  consists 
essentially  of  a  heavy  hollow  cylinder  with  its 
bottom  resting  on  the  pile  and  its  top  open, 
which  is  called  the  gun.     Into  the  top  of  the  gun 
fits  a  sort  of  piston  carrying  on  its  top  a  mass 
of  iron  weighing  about  1500  pounds,  which  is 
called  the  ram.     In  operation  the  ram  is  raised, 
a  cartridge  of  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  gun- 
powder is  placed  in  the  gun,  and  the  ram  is  let 
falL    In  falling  the  piston  enters  the  gun,  com- 
pressing the  air  and  causing  sufficient  heat  to 
explode  the  cartridge,  when  the  expansive  force 
of  the  powder  forces  the  pile  down  and  the  ram 
up.    A  cartridge  is  thrown  into  the  gun  each 
time  the  ram  ascends.    With  this  machine  thirty 
to  forty  blows  per  minute  can  be  struck  with  a 
fall  of  "from  eight  feet  to  ten  feet.    The  water  jet 
is  not  strictly  a  pile-driver,  but  it  is  such  a  well- 
known   method    of    pile-driving   that   it   merits 
mention  here.    The  method  is  very  simple;  a  jet 
of  water  is  forced  into  the  soil  just  below  the 
point  of  the  pile,  thus  loosening  the  soil  and 
allowing  the  pile  to  sink  either  by  its  own  weight 
or  with  very  light  blows.    The  water  is  conveyed 
to  the  point  of  the  pile  by  a  hose  which  is  held 
to  the  pile  by  staples  during  sinking  and  pulled 
up  to  be  used  again  after  the  pile  is  sunk. 

Timber  piles  sunk  by  the  meth- 
ods just  described  support  their 
loads  partly  by  the  friction  of  the 
soil  on  the  sides  of  the  pile  and 
partly  as  a  column  by  the  point 
resting  on  an  impenetrable  mate- 
rial. There  are  two  methods  of 
determining  the  supporting  power 
of  a  pile:  (1)  to  note  its  re- 
sistance to  penetration  under  the 
last  blow  of  the  pile-driver  ham- 
mer, and  (2)  to  load  the  pile 
and  observe  the  weight  that  it 
will  safely  stand.  The  former 
method  is  the  one  generally  used, 
the  latter  being  used  simply  as 
confirmatory  evidence  in  doubtful 
cases.    See  Foundations. 

As  previously  stated,  the  two 
most  common  forms  of  iron  piles 
are  screw  piles  and  disk  piles. 
Sometimes  the  stem  of  such  piles 
is  of  wood,  while  the  screw  and 
disk  are  of  metal.  Screw  piles 
for  engineering  work  usually  have 
a  shaft  from  three  inches  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  with  screws  from  three  feet  to 
six  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  driven  by  rotating 
the  shaft  just  as  an  ordinary  wood  screw  is  driven, 
capstan  bars  being  usually  employed  to  secure  the 
screwing  motion,  although  hydraulic  screwing  de- 
vices have  been  occasionally  employed.  Screw  piles 
will  penetrate  all  ordinary  soils.  They  are  sel- 
dom used  in  the  United  States,  but  are  commonly 
employed  abroad.  Disk  piles  are  sunk  by  the 
water-jet  At  the  ocean  pier  at  Coney  Island, 
New  York,  disk  piles  were  used  having  wrought- 
iroo  shafts  8%  inches  in  diameter  and  disks  two 
feet  in  diameter  and  nine  inches  thick.  Some 
of  these  piles  stand  seventeen  feet  in  the  sand,  and 
cany  \<mAb  of  over  six  tons  per  square  foot  of 
disk.    Consult  Baker,  Treatise  on  Masonry  Con- 
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8truotion  (New  York,  1900).    See  Foundations; 
Lighthouse;  Bridge. 

PILE  (AS.  pil,  from  Lat.  pilum,  javelin, 
pestle).  In  heraldry  (q.v.),  one  of  the  charges 
known  as  ordinaries. 

PHiE-DBTVEIL    See  Pile. 

PILE  DWELLING.    See  Lake  Dwelling. 

PILES  (from  Lat.  pila,  ball),  or  Hemor- 
rhoids. Small  vascular  tumors  situated  either 
within  or  on  the  verge  of  the  anus.  They  consist 
of  dilated  veins  containing  either  fluid  blood  or 
a  solid  clot,  covered  with  inflamed,  infiltrated  or 
permanently  thickened  mucous  membrane.  They 
are  termed  internal  when  situated  above  or 
within  the  sphincter;  external  when  below  or 
outside  it.  Piles  vary  greatly  in  size  and  struc- 
ture, and  in  the  symptoms  they  produce.  They 
may  be  merely  little  knots  of  varicose  veins  in 
the  submucous  tissue;  these  may  in  time  in- 
crease in  size,  be  forced  in  and  out  during 
defecation,  become  inflamed  and  strangulated, 
and  even  ulcerated  and  gangrenous.  External 
hemorrhoids  usually  do  not  bleed;  the  internal 
variety,  which  extend  above  the  sphincter  for  an 
inch  or  more,  are  soft,  purple  irregular  masses, 
and  bleed  readily  when  irritated  by  hardened 
faecal  masses.  Arterial  piles  contain,  besides  a 
large  vein,  arteries  of  some  size.  These  bleed 
easily  and  freely,  but  are  comparatively  rare. 
Children  are  occasionally  afflicted  with  capillary 
piles,  small,  sessile  tumors,  which  also  bleed. 

Hemorrhoids  are  caused  by  any  circumstance 
which  produces  long-continued  venous  congestion 
in  the  rectum.  Constipation,  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland,  pregnancy,  tumors  of  the  uterus 
or  its  appendages,  congestion  or  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  certain  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
sedentary  occupations,  and  relaxing  climate,  are 
a  few  of  the  causes.  Over  use  of  harsh  cathartics 
and  horseback  riding  are  also  mentioned  as  fac- 
tors. 

The  following  are  the  general  symptoms  of 
this  affection.  The  patient,  after  having  experi- 
enced for  a  varying  time  a  feeling  of  heat,  full- 
ness, and  dull  pain  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowel,  becomes  conscious  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  anus;  and,  on  examination,  discovers  a  small 
tumor,  which  either  remains  outside  or  is  re- 
tracted, according  as  it  originated  without  or 
within  the  sphincter.  This  tumor  gradually 
increases,  and  others  form  around  it,  until  a 
mass  at  length  results  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg, 
or  larger.  In  its  ordinary  indolent  state  the 
tumor  has  little  sensibility,  and  occasions  com- 
paratively little  annoyance;  but  when  inflamed 
it  is  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch,  and  is  the 
seat  of  burning  and  stinging  sensations,  render- 
ing the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  (and  sometimes 
of  the  bladder  also)  difficult  and  painful.  In 
women  an  inflamed  pile  may  cause  pain  in  the 
back,  and  other  anomalous  symptoms.  In  severe 
cases  the  patient  can  neither  stand  nor  sit  with 
comfort,  and  only  finds  relief  in  the  horizontal 
position. 

Piles  may  be  prevented  by  active  exercise,  mild 
saline  catharsis,  a  light  laxative,  non-stimulating 
diet.  These  measures  may  also  avail  to  cure  or 
hold  in  abeyance  the  affection  in  its  earlier 
stages;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are 
always  indicated  in  conjunction  with  other  means 
of  treatment.     Scrupulous  cleanliness  must  al- 
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ways  be  observed.  When  inflamed,  in  addition 
to  the  above  precautions,  piles  should  be  treated 
by  absolute  rest,  warm  fomentations,  and  the 
injection  of  cold  water  into  the  rectum  several 
times  a  day.  As  the  acute  symptoms  subside, 
astringent  and  sedative  lotions,  such  as  lead 
water  and  laudanum,  and  extract  of  hamamelis, 
may  be  applied.  Internal  piles  that  protrude 
must  be  pushed  back;  if  they  become  stran- 
gulated, hot  applications  are  to  be  used  until 
reduction  is  possible.  For  the  bleeding,  which  is 
sometimes  severe,  cold  applications  and  injections 
usually  suffice.  Hemorrhoids  occasionally  be- 
come so  troublesome  as  to  make  life  a  burden, 
and  operation  is  the  only  measure  that  will  bring 
relief.  The  tumors,  if  external,  may  be  simply 
tied  with  ligatures  at  the  base  and  cut  off.  In- 
ternal piles  may  be  drawn  down  with  forceps 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In  persistent 
cases  the  whole  pile-bearing  area  of  mucous  mem- 
brane may  be  dissected  off  and  removed,  and 
healthy  membrane  brought  down  to  take  its 
place. 

PILEUS,  pi1£-us  (Lat.,  cap).  The  cap-like 
top  of  a  toadstool.    See  Basidiomycetes. 

PILEWOBT.     An  herb.     See  Ranunculus. 

PILGRIM  (OF.  pellegrin,  pelerin,  peregrin, 
Fr.  ptlerin,  pilgrim,  from  Lat.  peregrinus, 
foreigner,  pilgrim,  from  peregert  being  in  foreign 
lands,  from  per,  through  -f-  ager,  field).  One 
who  visits  some  distant  place  for  a  religious 
purpose.  The  notion  that  particular  localities 
possess  special  sanctity  is  widespread.  The  gods 
of  primitive  religions  are  local  and  can  only  be 
approached  within  their  proper  boundaries  or  at 
their  peculiar  sanctuaries.  Hence,  when  their 
worshipers  become  scattered,  a  journey  is  neces- 
sary to  offer  devotion  or  ask  for  favors.  A  place 
where  a  theophany  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
is  naturally  considered  as  consecrated  by  the 
divine  presence  and  particularly  favorable  for 
answer  to  prayer.  Localities  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  a  religion  or  in  the  lives  of  persons 
specially  reverenced  attract  the  interest  and  de- 
votion of  the  faithful.  In  religions  where  self- 
mortification  is  considered  meritorious  or  obliga- 
tory, the  trouble  and  pains  involved  in  a  journey, 
particularly  in  times  and  places  where  travel  is 
neither  easy  nor  secure,  have  made  of  pilgrimage 
a  meritorious  act  and  pious  duty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  journey  affords  opportunity  to  see 
the  world,  satisfies  the  love  of  adventure,  and 
provides  an  outing,  and  this  element  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  tracing  the  history  of  pil- 
grimage. 

Pilgrimages  are  characteristic  of  many  relig- 
ions, as  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  Persia  in  the 
Mithraic  period,  Syria,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  The  Greek  and  Roman  custom 
of  consulting  the  gods  at  local  oracles,  like  Dodo- 
na  and  Delphi,  is  well  known.  In  the  early  period 
of  Hebrew  history  there  were  many  local  sanctu- 
aries, and  pilgrimages  to  some  of  them  are  clearly 
indicated,  as  Shiloh  (I.  Sam.  i.  4),  Ophrah 
(Judges  viii.  27),  Dan  and  Bethel  (I.  Kings  xii. 
30-33).  The  great  Mohammedan  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  (see  Hajj;  Mohammedanism)  is  a  sur- 
vival of  pagan  times.  Besides  this,  which  is 
obligatory  on  every  Mussulman,  there  are  numer- 
ous devotional  pilgrimages,  particularly  to  the 
tombs    of    saints.      Kairwan    (q.v.)    in    Tunis, 


Wazan  in  Morocco,  Kerbela  in  Mesopotamia 
(q.v.),  and  Masjid  Ali  in  Irak  are  sacred  cities, 
the  last  two  in  the  estimation  of  the  Shiites 
hardly  second  to  Mecca. 

The  early  Christians  regarded  certain  places 
with  special  religious  interest;  above  all,  the 
Holy  Land,  and  particularly  the  scenes  of  the 
passion  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  Other  sacred 
places,  too,  were  held  to  be  fit  objects  of  the 
same  visits  of  religious  veneration.  The  tombs 
of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  mar- 
tyrs in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  are  so  described 
by  Saint  Jerome  {Commentary  on  Ezekiel).  The 
pilgrimage,  however,  preeminently  so  called,  was 
that  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  even  after  Jerusalem 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Mohammedans,  the  lib- 
erty of  pilgrimage,  on  payment  of  a  tax,  was 
formally  secured  by  treaty;  and  it  was  from  the 
necessity  of  protecting  pilgrims  from  outrage 
that  the  well-known  military  orders  (see  Order) 
had  their  origin.  The  Crusades  (q.v.)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  pilgrimage  on  a  great  scale,  the 
direct  object  being  to  secure  for  the  Latin  Chris- 
tians immunity  of  pilgrimage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  final  abandonment  of  the  Crusades  led 
to  a  great  extension  of  what  may  be  called  do- 
mestic pilgrimage,  and  drew  into  religious  notice 
and  veneration  many  shrines  in  Europe,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  time,  became  celebrated  places 
of  pious  resort.  The  chief  places  of  pilgrimage 
in  the  West  were:  in  Italy — Rome, Loretto  (q.v.), 
Genazzano,  Assisi;  in  Spain — Compostela,  Gua- 
dalupe, Montserrat ;  in  France — Fourvieres,  Puy, 
Saint-Denis;  in  Germany — Oetting,  Zell,  Cologne, 
Treves;  in  Switzerland — Einsiedeln;  in  England 
— Walsingham,  Canterbury,  and  many  others  of 
minor  note.  The  pilgrim  commonly  bound  him- 
self only  by  a  temporary  vow  of  chastity  and  other 
ascetic  observances,  terminating  with  the  actual 
visit  to  the  place  of  pilgrimage,  or  at  least  with 
the  return  home.  He  wore  a  broad  hat,  a  black  or 
gray  cloak,  girt  with  a  cincture,  and  carried  a  long 
staff.  Those  who  had  completed  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land  brought  away  a  palm  leaf  and 
hence  were  called  palmers.  A  string  of  scallop 
shells  was  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim  from  Com- 
postela, a  bottle  or  bell  from  Canterbury,  r  Pil- 
grims had  many  privileges.  They  were"  consid- 
ered holy  men  whose  person  was  sacred,  and  were 
entitled  to  entertainment  and  assistance  on  their 
way.  Hospices  for  their  accommodation  were 
established  in  many  places,  notably  in  Rome,  and 
are  a  prominent  feature  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  course  of  time  many  un- 
worthy persons  joined  the  number  and  brought 
pilgrimages  into  disrepute.  They  have  always 
been  maintained  in  Italy,  Spain,  Southern  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland;  in  France  they  fell  into 
disfavor  during  and  after  the  Revolution.  In  late 
years,  however,  pilgrimages  on  a  very  large 
scale,  even  from  the  United  States,  have  visited 
the  sanctuaries  of  Lourdes  (q.v.),  La  Salette,  and 
Paray-le-Monial  (q.v.).  Another  popular  Euro- 
pean place  of  pilgrimage  is  Czenstochowa,  in 
Russian  Poland.  A  famous  shrine  of  the  New 
World  is  Saint  Anne  de  Beaupr£,  near  Quebec; 
and  large  numbers  annually  visit  the  place  con- 
secrated by  ths  death  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs 
Father  Jogues  (q.v.)  and  his  companions  at 
Auriesville,  N.  Y.  The  Holy  Land  is  visited  still 
by  many  pilgrims  from  the  JEQastern  churches,  par- 
ticularly Russian  peasants,  and  a  smaller  number 
from  Western  Europe.    For  the  history  of  Chris- 
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tian  pilgrimages,  consult  Marx,  Das  Wallfahren  -was  attracted   by  her  vivacity   and   ingenuous 

m  der  katholxschen  Kirche  (Treves,  1842)  ;  and  manners,  and  helped  her  improvident  husband  to 

for  some  of  the  most  famous  shrines,  Northcote,  get  a  position  in  London.    Afterwards,  the  pair 

Celebrated  Sanctuaries  of  the  Madonna  (London,  were  divorced,  and  Mrs.  Pilkington  lived  in  Ire- 

1868).  land  and  England,  befriended  by  Colley  Cibber, 

MLGMMAGE  OP  QBACB,  The.    The  name  Samuel  Richardson  and  others.    The  Memoirs  of 

.                .  .            ,,           i,      -  -c     ,      ,  .  Mrs.    Lmtitta    Pilkington    .     .     .     written    oil 

fm.  rdSromt  asas  *?%£**>  -  ^/T%tr^^i 

by  Henry  VIII.  angered  the  country  gentlemen  ^rshTyTnticised  'fo^ 'their' lack 'oi  ftft/tafc 

and  the  Ummons,  who  had  taken  great  pride  in  the     ,'„  written  in  an  engaging  8tyie  and  in- 

these  institutions  and  had  received  educational  ,  ^              anecdotes  of  Swift  £nd  t>its  of  per- 

and  other  benefits  from  them.    They  feared,  too,  j  bio/raphy    not  ^^  upon   by   ot^ 

that  after  this  work  was  done,  Cromwell,  the  Ti,«nu.n„  „™ ,  *i— «  *«^i*r  ;«  u;»   w^u^   u*. 

~.    ,       .,        .             u    i     j              ,i          .  ,  lhackeray  uses  them  freely  in  his  tinglxsfi  nu- 

Krog  s  evil  genius,  would  plunder  even  the  parish  -^j^*- 

churches.     This  was  the  chief  grievance  which 

drove  00,000  men  of  Lincolnshire  to  rebellion.  PILL  ( from  Lat.  pilula,  abbreviated  in  mediav 
Though  they  soon  dispersed,  a  more  formidable  val  prescriptions  to  pi/.,  plural  pill,  pill,  little 
uprising  in  Yorkshire  took  place  under  the  lead  ball,  diminutive  of  pila,  ball ) .  The  most  conven- 
of  Robert  Aske,  a  gentleman  and  barrister,  ient  and  popular  form  of  medicine.  Pills  are 
Priests  encouraged  the  movement.  The  rebels,  globular  masses  of  a  size  convenient  for  swallow- 
calling  their  march  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  ing,  and  of  a  consistence  sufficient  to  preserve 
carrying  a  banner  embroidered  with  the  five  their  shape  and  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be  difficult 
wounds  of  Christ,  demanded  a  renewal  of  the  of  solution  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  They 
connection  with  Rome,  restoration  of  the  mon-  are  especially  suitable  for  remedies  which  operate 
asteries,  and  punishment  of  Cromwell.  As  the  in  small  doses,  as  the  metallic  salts;  substances 
King's  forces  could  not  cope  with  the  insurrec-  whose  action  it  is  desired  to  retard  until  they 
tion.  he  promised  to  call  a  Parliament  in  the  have  reached  the  intestines ;  bodies  whose  specific 
north  to  settle  the  grievances.  The  rebels  there-  gravity  is  too  inconsiderable  to  allow  their  sus- 
upon  returned  to  their  homes ;  but,  far  from  keep-  pension  in  aqueous  vehicles ;  and  substances 
ing  his  word,  Henry  not  only  put  to  death  twenty  which  are  disagreeable  to  the  taste  or  smell, 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  but  covered  the  whole  The  pill  form  is,  on  the  other  hand,  unsuitable 
north  with  gibbets.  for  medicines  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  in 

A   name   ffiven  to  ^ar8e  doses;  fluid  or  semi-fluid  substances,  such 


,i_         .         .       ,  '  ,      A        .      6     ,     .  as  oils,  balsams,  etc.,  which  require  a  very  large 

tt<«  emigrants  who  came  to  America  early  in  propol^ion  of  8'0me  'dry  vaw^t  to  mak£  the^ 

Uie  seventeenth  century  on  account  of  religious  g^  d  BU^uZes  eo  insoluble  that 

differences  m  England,  and  founded  the  colony  of  when  e7chihi&A  in  solid  form  they  paag  thr0UKh 

Plymouth     They  were  Separatists  and  members  the  inte9tinal  ^^  unaltered,  as  extract  of  log- 

1-rt °   *k  R**159°n "  ,TOn8£g»t,on    m    Leydef.  wood.     Many  substances,  such  as  vegetable  ei- 

whither  they  had  come  from  England.    They  are  to  ±M^a  ^^^  Bi  ,.___  #^™tt^  ;«+«  «;ii„  ^uk«„* 

w~  j:_a»       »uj      i«  •      i    *        ±\.    -n     -j.  £  tracts,  may  be  at  once  formed  into  pills  without 

be  distinguished  religiously  from  the  Puritans  of  -„„,  JaauL*    u„+  ™~a4.  «*  +u^«,  J,,,:^  „„  ~_ 

Eiigland.    See  CongSeoatIonaosm  ;  Massachtj-  *^Add}^ 

se£s;  Robinson,  John.  SiP,ent  .foJ  converting  them  into  a  pill  mass. 

*  '  The  excipients  in  common  use  are  bread  crumbs, 

PILGBIH'S  PBOGBESS,  The.  A  famous  soap,  extract  of  licorice,  mucilage,  syrup,  mo- 
allegory  bv  John  Bunyan,  the  first  part  printed  lasses,  honey,  castor  oil,  and  confection  of  roses; 
in  1678,  the  second  in  1684.  The  first  part  de-  the  latter  is  probably  the  most  generally  useful, 
scribes  the  journey  of  Christian  to  the  Celestial  from  its  property  of  remaining  soft  for  a  consid- 
City;  the  latter,  the  journey  thither  of  his  wife,  erable  length  of  time.  It  is  common  to  place 
Christiana,  and  her  children.  This  drama  of  the  piHs  in  some  fine  powder  to  prevent  them  from 
soul's  progress  through  life  was  written  in  Bed-  adhering  to  each  other  and  to  conceal  their  taste, 
ford  prison,  probably  in  1675-76,  and  not  during  For  this  purpose  licorice  powder,  wheat  flour, 
Bunyan's  earlier  and  longer  imprisonment.  The  starch,  magnesia,  and  lycopodium  are  employed, 
pilgrim  idea  of  life  was  an  old  one,  but  was  never  Pills  made  in  large  numbers  and  by  machinery 
worked  qut  in  so  powerful  a  manner  as  by  this  are  often  coated  with  sugar,  variously  colored 
humble  Puritan,  whose  only  helps  were  his  Bible  and  flavored,  gelatin,  keratin,  and  other  ma- 
and  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  terials.    Pills  retain  their  moisture  and  activity 

PTXCHHM'S  TALE,  The.    A  poem  erroneous-  much  longer  in  bottles  than  in  pasteboard  boxes, 

ly  attributed  to  Chaucer,  as  one  of  the  Canter-  The  ordinary  weight  of  a  pill  is  five  grains;  if  it 

hury  Tales.    A  confused  story  was  told  of  it  by  much  exceeds   that  weight  it  is  too  bulky  to 

the  son  of  Thynne,  who  edited  Chaucer's  works  swallow  conveniently,  especially  if  it  consists  of 

in  1532,  and  is  said  to  have  printed  it.    But  it  is  vegetable  matter.    A  pill  much  larger  than  this 

not  found  in  either  of  Thynne's  editions.    It  ap-  is   called   a   bolus,   while  very  small   pills   are 

jwared  in  The  Courte  of  Venus,  a  collection  of  known  as  granules.    See  Capsules. 
verae  published  about  1536,  in  which  it  is  cred-        PILLAB   (OF.  piler,  pilier,  Fr.  pilier,  from 

ited  to  Chaucer.     Only  two  fragments  of  this  ML.  pilare,  pilarius,  pilarium,  pilleare,  pillar, 

work  exist  in  Oxford,  one  of  which  contains  the  from  Lat.  pila,  pillar,  pier,  mole).    A  term  used 

Tale.  by  unscientific  writers  on  architecture  to  desig- 

PILK1NGTON,  L^btitia  (1712-50).  An  nate  a  support  of  masonry,  of  any  form— round, 
Irish  adventuress,  born  in  Dublin.  She  was  the  8(luare>  or.  polygonal— more  pronerly  called  col- 
daughter  of  Dr.  Van  Lewen,  and  married  Mat-  umn  or  Pier>  according  to  its  shape, 
thew  Pilkington,  an  Irish  clergyman,  in  1729.  PILLAB  SAINT,  or  Stylite.  One  of  a  re- 
Swift,  then  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's,  in  Dublin,  markable  class  of  ascetics,  chiefly  of  Syria,  who, 
You  XTY.-10. 
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with  a  view  to  separating  themselves  more  com-  pa*can    (1892),    Ckinookan    (1893),    8aUshan 

pletely  from  earth  and  fellow-men,  took  up  their  (1893),  and  Wakaskan  (1894). 

abode  on  the  tops  of  pillars,  and  remained  thus  pnxNITZ,  pll'ntts.    A  palace  and  ordinary 

without  deeding  to  earth   exposed  to  all  the  ,«|__i  of  the  royal  family  of  Saxony, 

variations  of  clwiate  or  sheltered  only  by  a  hut  fa      beautiful  situation,  six  miles  Southeast  of 

built  on  top  of  the  pillar.    The  earliest  of  these  Dresden.     Pillnitz  acquired  a  historic  interest 

and  the  most  celebrated,  was  Saint  Simeon  or  f         ^        tin    ^^^^  n.  Md  Frederick 

Simon  Styhtes    a  Syrian  monk    who  was  bora  wmmm  lL  ^^  ^  £*k  ta  AugU8t)  1791> 

near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  w  said  _hen  the  decUration  of  Pinnit£  was  framed,  in 

at  first  to  haw  lived  for  ten  years  in  extreme  which  Augtria  „,,,  Pnl88ia  ^^^  a^  the  af. 

seclusion  in  his  monastery  in  the  iieighborhood  fairB  of  j^    _^  XVL  (then  a  pri80ner  in  a* 

of  Antioch,  without  ever  moving  from  his  narrow  TuUerie8  ^T  hi8  ineffectual  attempt  to  escape 

cell.     Increasing  in  enthusiasm    about  423  he  f„_  FnJnoe)               _Rtter  of  „_£„  interest 

withdrew  from  the  monastery,  and  built  a  pillar,  to  ^  -^-g  of  Europe   ^  expressed  the 

on  the  top  of  which,  only  a  yard  in  diameter,  h       that        *_„  „„_  ^j  ^  ^  for  his 

he  took  up  his  position.    From  this  pillar  he  re-  _&_.«,_.    -*  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prus- 

moved I  to  several  others  m  succession,  each  higher  ^                    ,  ^       ^  f ^  ord£to  effect 

than  its  predecessor,  till  at  last  he  attained  to    .,  . ,„14.     .    .  „M<_  ;----_,i;_4._  ;-+_-€_«_«,>_  ™ 

40  cubits^  about'60  feet  in  height..  In  this  J^1*^** JS_^££__^^l£ 


..putation   w.  _  „„_.«,..      — _ .       ,        ,.     ., 

his  sanctity  brought  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  Placed  on  **•  throne' 
the  most  distant  countries  to  see  him;  and  he  is  PILLORY  (OF.,  Fr.  pilori,  from  Prov.  espit- 
said  to  have  converted  many  to  the  Church.  A  lori,  pillory,  from  Lat.  speculatorius,  relating  to 
disciple  of  Simeon,  named  Daniel,  succeeded  to  an  observer,  from  speculator,  observer,  investiga- 
his  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  to  his  mode  of  tor,  scout,  spy,  from  speculate,  to  view,  from 
life,  which  he  maintained  for  33  years,  in  the  specula,  watch-tower,  from  specere,  to  see).  An 
still  more  trying  climate  of  the  shores  of  the  obsolete  instrument  for  the  public  punishment  of 
Bosporus,  about  four  miles  from  Constantinople,  criminals.  It  consisted  of  two  parallel  boards, 
In  Syria  there  were  many  pillar  saints  as  late"  joined  by  sliding  hinges  and  fixed  like  a  sign- 
as  the  twelfth  century;  after  the  sixteenth  cen-  board  on  the  top  of  a  strong  pole,  supported  on  a 
tury  they  disappeared  altogether.  In  the  West  WOoden  platform  elevated  above  the  ground.  A 
there  is  only  a  solitary  example.  A  monk  named  large  circular  hole  with  its  centre  in  the  line  of 
Wulflaicus,  near  Treves,  attempted  the  pillar  junction  of  the  two  planks  received  the  neck,  and 
life  in  the  sixth  century,  but  the  neighboring  two  corresponding  holes  of  smaller  size,  one  on 
bishops  compelled  him  to  desist,  and  destroyed  each  side  of  it,  the  wrists.  The  pillory  existed 
his  pillar.  in  England  before  the  Conquest,  in  the  form  of 

nTTTtvaAmraii/iTTTiiB     a     w  *ne  h*-rf*ng   or   catch-neck,   an   instrument   by 

PJXLABS  OF  HEBOULES.    See  Hercules,  which  the  neck  onJy  was  confined .  according  to 

Pillars  op.  the  statute  of  the  pilory'  of  Henry  III.  it  was 

PILLAU,  pfllou.     A  seaport  town,  fortress,  originally  intended  for  "forestallers,  users  of  de- 

and  bathing  resort  of  Eastern  Prussia,  situated  on  ceitful  weights,  perjury,  forgery,  etc.,"  and  all 

the  southern  end  of  a  tongue  of  land  separating  such  dishonorable  offenses.    Its  use  was  confined 

the  Frisches  Haff  from  the  Baltic  Sea;  at  the  J?  thl8  cla88  of  offenders  till  1637,  when  restnc- 

entrance  to  the  former  and  about  25  miles  west  tl0.n*  were ,  Put  "P0*   th*   P"588*  and  a11.   ™° 

of  Konigsberg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  P™nted  *>«*»  ^out  a  ^Pf  ^re  put  in  the 

navigable  channel    (Map:  Prussia,  J  1).     It  is  V^ory.    From  this  time  it  became  the  favorite 

the  outer  port  of  Konigsberg.  mode  of  PunishinS  libelera,  authors  and  publish- 
ers of  seditious  pamphlets,  or  of  strictures  on 

PILL  BEETLE.    A  beetle  of  the  family  Byr-  the  Government,  and  many  eminent  men  suffered 

rhidae,  a  term  used  by  English  collectors.     The  on  the  pillory.    The  inadequacy  of  the  pillory  as 

group  is  a  small  family  of  200  to  300  species,  of  a  means  of  inflicting  punishment,  however,  be- 

whicn  about  40  occur  in  the  United  States.    They  came  apparent,  for  to  those  who  were  popular 

are  small  insects,  move  very  slowly,  and  when  favorites  it  was  no  punishment,  while  those  who 

disturbed  at  once   contract  the   limbs   so  com-  were  objects  of  popular  dislike  were  ill-used  to 

pletely  that  they  look  like  inanimate  objects.  such  an  extent  as  occasionally  to  suffer  death. 

__________     _            „                         ,,__-     .  In  France  the  pillory  was  anciently  called  pilori, 

PIT/LING,   James    Constantine    (1846-).  and  later  carcan,  from  the  iron  collar  by  which 

An  American  ethnologist,  born  in  Washington,  the  criminal's  neck  was  attached  to  the  post;  but 

D.  C.     He  was  educated  at  Gonzaga  College  in  punishment  by  this  mode  was  abolished  in  that 

that  city,  and  while  with  Major  J.  W.  Powell  on  country  in  1832.    It  was  also  in  use  in  Germany, 

the  Rocky  Mountains  Geological  Survey  (1872-79)  where  it  was  known  as  the  Pranger.    The  use  of 

had  opportunity  for  studying  aboriginal  dialects,  the  pillory  was  abolished  in  England  in   1837, 

In   1881   he  was   appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  ftna*  in  tne  United  States,  where  early  statutes 

Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  ten  years  afterwards  had  provided  for  its  use  in  the  case  of  some 

was  made  head  of  the  same  bureau  in  the  Smith-  offenses,  in  1839. 

sonian  Institution,  Washington.     He  catalogued  prr/LOW    Fort     See  Fort  Pr_i_>w 

the  Linguistic  MBS.  in  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  rU/LOW>  *0BT-     ***  *<>RT  raxow. 

(1881)  and  made  bibliographies  of  the  following  PILLOW,  Gideon  Johnson    (1806-78).     An 

Indian  languages,  which  were  published  by  the  American  lawyer  and  soldier,  prominent  as  an 

Government:  Siouan  (1887),  Jroquoian  (1888),  officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  on  the  Confeder- 

Muskhogean   (1889),  Algonquin    (1891),  At  ha-  ate  side  in.  the  Civil   War.     He  was  born  in 
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PELON. 


Williamson   County,    Tenn.;    graduated   at   the 
University  of  Nashville  in  1827 ;  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  Columbia,  Tenn.,  in  the 
following  year.    He  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Tennessee 
volunteers  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War 
in  1846.     He   served   for   a  short  time  in  the 
Northern  campaign  under  General  Taylor,  then 
joined  General   Scott   before   Vera   Cruz;    com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  American  army  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded; 
was  promoted  to  be  major-general  in  April,  1847 ; 
and  participated   in   the   battles   of   Contreras, 
Chunibnsco,  and  Chapultepec.    After  the  war  he 
was  charged   with   insubordination   by   General 
Scott,  but  was  honorably  acquitted  by  a  court 
of  inquiry.    He  then  returned  to  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  Tennessee,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  politics.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
entered  the  Confederate  service  and  was  appointed 
brigadier-general.     He  was  in  command  against 
Grant  at  the  battle  of  Belmont  on  November  7, 
1861;  was  second  in  command  at  Fort  Donelson 
under  General  Floyd,  with  whom  he  escaped  on 
the   night    before    the    surrender   to    Grant    by 
General   Buckner    (see   Fobt  Henby   and   Fobt 
Donelson)  ;  was  temporarily  relieved  from  com- 
mand;  and   subsequently  served  under   Beaure- 
gard in  the  Southwest  and  acted  as  chief  of  con- 
scripts in  the  Western  Department. 

PILLS'BUBY,  Habbt  N.  (1872—).  An 
American  chess-player,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.  A 
strong  taste  for  mathematics  early  led  him  to  the 
studv  of  chess.  At  the  International  Chess  Con- 
press  held  at  Hastings,  Eng.,  in  1895,  he  won  the 
world's  championship  over  a  group  of  famous 
experts,  the  first  American  since  Paul  Morphy  to 
attain  to  that  honor.  He  became  the  principal 
American  representative  at  foreign  tournaments 
and  in  international  cable  matches,  and  was  al- 
ways distinguished  for  his  strong,  careful,  and 
original  play.  His  more  recent  successes  were 
at  Vienna  in  1898,  where  he  tied  with  Tarrasch 
for  first  place,  at  London  in  1899,  where  he  di- 
vided second  honors  with  Janowsky  and  Maroczy, 
and  at  the  American  tournament  in  Buffalo  in 
1901,  where  he  won  first  prize. 


p,  JonN  Sabgent  (1828-1901). 
An  American  merchant  and  politician,  born  at 
Sutton,  N.  H.  He  received  a  common-school  edu- 
cation, and  in  1855  settled  at  the  Falls  of  Saint 
Anthony,  Minn.,  where  he  opened  a  hardware 
store.  In  1872  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of   Charles    A.    Pillsbury    &    Co.,  flour-millers. 

From  1864  to  1876  he  was  a  State  Senator,  and 
from  1876  to  1882  was  Governor.  During  his  ad- 
ministration he  persuaded  the  people  to  pay  off 
the  State  debt,  which  they  had  repudiated  twenty 
years  before.  He  gave  generously  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  other  public  institu- 
tions, built  a  town  hall  for  Sutton,  his  birthplace, 
and  founded  a  library  for  workingmen  in  East 
Minneapolis. 

FTXLSBTJBY,  Pabkeb  (1809-98).  An  Ameri- 
can abolitionist,  born  at  Hamilton,  Essex  Coun- 
ty, Mass.  He  removed  to  Henniker,  N.  H.,  in 
1914;  about  1829  began  to  drive  an  express 
wagon  between  Boston  and  Lynn;  after- 
wards was  a  farmer;  in  1835-38  studied  at  the 
Oilmanton  (N.  H.)  Theological  Seminary,  and  in 
1838-39  at  the  Andover  Theological   Seminary. 


In  1839  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1839-40 
was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  New 
London,  Merrimack  County,  N.  H.  He  then 
withdrew  from  the  ministry,  enlisted  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  was  for  a  short  time  editor  of 
the  Herald  of  Freedom,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and 
then  became  a  lecturer  in  New  England  and  the 
West.  In  1854  he  visited  England  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  movement.  He  was  fanatical  in  his 
views  and  violent  in  his  methods.  He  joined 
Phillips  in  the  meetings  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  and  elsewhere  in  opposition  to 
the  reelection  of  Lincoln.  His  attacks  upon 
the  Church,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  pul- 
pit toward  anti-slavery  reformers,  were  particu- 
larly bitter.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery  Society,  whose  continuance  for 
philanthropic  wqrk  among  freedmen  he  had 
urged,  he  became  a  preacher  for  free  churches  at 
Salem  and  Toledo,  Ohio;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.; 
and  other  towns  of  the  West.  He  published  some 
pamphlets,  including  the  text  of  a  lecture,  "The 
Plague  and  Peril  of  Monopoly"  (1887)  ;  Acts  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Apostles  (1884);  and  The 
Church  as  It  Is  (1885).  The  Acts  contains  an 
autobiographical  sketch. 

FII/MOOB,  Joseph  (1739-1825).  One  of  the 
founders  of  Methodism  in  America.  He  was  born 
at  Tadmouth,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire; 
educated  at  the  Kingswood  school;  entered  the 
ministry  in  1765;  came  to  America  in  1769  and 
labored  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1774;  because  he  was  not 
included  by  Wesley  in  the  'legal  hundred*  he  was 
offended  and  retired  in  1785.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  became  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Seabury 
the  same  year.  He  still  ministered  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  being  spent  as  rector  of  Saint  Paul's  Church 
in  the  latter  city,  where  he  died.  His  journal  in 
manuscript  is  the  property  of  the  Methodist 
Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia;  a  portion  of 
this  has  been  published  under  the  title  The 
Western  Pioneers  by  John  P.  Lockwood  ( London, 
1881). 

PILOCARPINE.     See  Jaborandi. 

PILON,  pe'lCN',  Gebmain  (c.1535-90).  A 
French  sculptor  of  the  High  Renaissance.  He 
was  born  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Jacques,  Paris, 
about  1535,  as  is  known  by  a  document  of  1573. 
His  father  was  a  stone-cutter  from  whose  instruc- 
tion he  passed  to  that  of  Pierre  Bontemps.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  engaged  with 
Pierre  Bontemps  in  the  execution  of  a  fine  monu- 
ment of  Francis  I.  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Denis.  In  1561  was  undertaken  the  extremely  im- 
portant group  in  the  Louvre  of  three  Graces 
supporting  a  bronze  vase,  which  formerly  con- 
tained the  heart  of  Henry  II.  After  the  year 
1565  Pilon  was  much  occupied  with  the  decora- 
tion of  the  monument  of  Henry  II.  in  Saint 
Denis.  All  the  sculpture  of  this  monument  was 
formerly  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  now  known 
that  only  the  kneeling  statue  of  the  Queen  and 
the  reclining  statue  of  the  King  are  his.  Other 
equally  fine  work  on  this  monument  is  by  Frcmyn 
Roussel,  Laurent  Regnauldin,  Dominique  Floren- 
tin,  and  Girolamo  della  Robbia.  One  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  works  attributed  to  Pilon  is  the 
mantel  now  in  the  Louvre  which  formerly  stood 
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PILOT  CHABT. 


in  the  Chateau  of  Villeroy.  In  1571  he  had 
lodgings  in  the  Hotel  de  Nesle  and  assisted  in 
arranging  the  triumphal  entry  of  Charles  IX.  into 
Paris.  In  1573  he  was  appointed  comptroller- 
general  of  the  coinage.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
made  the  great  bronze  medals  of  the  Valois,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  are  those  of  Catharine 
de*  Medici  and  Henry  III.  In  1587  he  made  the 
monument  of  the  Abbe*  Joseph  Foulon  for  a 
chapel  of  Sainte  Genevieve  in  Paris.  Pilon  died 
February  5,  1590.  His  reputation  as  a  sculptor 
of  the  High  Renaissance  in  France  is  second  only 
to  that  of  Goujou.  Consult:  Lami,  Dictionnaire 
des  sculpteurs  francais  (Paris,  1898) ;  Paulstre, 
La  Renaissance  en  France  (ib.,  1885). 

PILOT  (OF.  pilote,  Fr.  pilot,  probably  from 
OF.  piloter,  pilotier,  to  sound  with  plummet  and 
line;  probably  connected  with  Dutch  peillood, 
sounding-lead,  from  peilen,  MDutch  pcylcn, 
pijlcn,  from  MDutch  pegelen,  to  gauge,  from 
pegel,  capacity  of  a  ship's  gauge  +  food,  MDutch 
loot,  Goth,  Up,  Ger.  Lot,  AS.  iGad,  Eng.  lead) .  A 
person  who  makes  a  business  of  conducting  ves- 
sels in  and  out  of  port,  through  narrow  channels, 
up  rivers,  or  along  coasts  where  the  navigation  is 
specially  difficult  or  dangerous.  He  is  possessed, 
or  supposed  to  be  possessed,  of  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  all  reefs,  rocks,  shoals,  currents,  and 
other  dangers  to  navigation  in  the  region  for 
which  he  professes  to  be,  or  is  licensed  as,  a 
competent  pilot.  Except  in  little  frequented 
ports,  pilots  are  usually  members  of  a  pilot  as- 
sociation or  company  organized  under  authority 
of  law;  and  they  are  required  to  pass  examina- 
tion as  to  fitness  before  being  appointed  or 
licensed.  The  pilotage  fees  are  not  retained  by 
the  pilot  in  each  case,  but  are  paid  into  a  com- 
mon fund  which  is  divided  among  the  members 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  association.  In 
order  to  furnish  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  adequate  supply  of  pilots,  pilotage  is 
compulsory  in  many  ports,  but  in  these  places 
vessels  usually  need  pay  only  half  pilotage  if 
they  do  not  actually  take  a  pilot.  In  ports 
which  are  not  very  easy  of  entrance  marine  in- 
surance policies  usually  require  that  local  pilots 
be  employed  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the 
policy.  Masters  of  vessels  frequenting  particular 
ports  very  commonly  take  out  pilot  license  to  re- 
duce the  expense  of  entry  and  departure.  Pilots 
may  be  found  off  all  large  ports.  They  are  usually 
carried  in  small  fast  sailing .  schooners,  but  in 
recent  years  some  pilot  boats  are  steam  vessels. 
Pilot  boats  carry  numbers  which  are  placed  on 
the  sail  or  conspicuously  painted  on  the  hull  (if 
a  steamer).  A  century  ago  a  pilot  was  a  neces- 
sity for  a  ship  entering  a  locality  unfamiliar  to 
the  captain  or  master,  but  the  great  improvement 
in  charts,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  light- 
houses, buoys,  beacons,  and  other  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, and  the  change  of  motive  power  from  sail 
to  steam  in  more  than  half  the  large  vessels  of 
the  world  have  contributed  to  lessen  the  pilot's 
importance. 

Pilot  Fee.  The  sum  of  money  paid  to  a 
pilot  for  his  services  in  guiding  a  vessel  in  or  out 
of  a  harbor  is  called  pilotage.  Where  a  pilot  is 
engaged  by  the  proper  officer  of  a  vessel  the 
pilotage  is  a  lien  on  the  vessel.  Consult  Bene- 
dict, American  Admiralty  (New  York,  1870). 

PILOT^  The.  A  sea-tale  by  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  (1823).     It  is  the  story  of  an  attempt 


made  during  the  American  Revolution  to  kidnap 
some  prominent  Englishmen  for  exchange.  An 
American  frigate  off  the  English  coast  takes  on 
a  pilot,  who  is  the  famous  Paul  Jones.  The  plot 
fails,  and  the  crew  are  rescued  from  peril,  arising 
from  Colonel  Howard,  an  American  loyalist 
refugee. 

PILOT  CHABT.  The  Pilot  Charts  of  the 
North  Atlantic  and  of  the  North  Pacific  Oceans, 
issued  monthly  from  the  United  States  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
give,  in  a  form  suitable  for  use  by  seamen,  a 
general  view  of  the  climatological  conditions  pre- 
vailing over  each  of  these  oceans  during  the  suc- 
cessive months  of  the  year,  with  certain  deduc- 
tions therefrom,  along  with  a  large  amount  of 
additional  information,  meteorological  and  other- 
wise, which  is  likely  to  prove  of  value  to  naviga- 
tion. The  charts  are  drawn  on  the  Mercator  pro- 
jection, that  of  the  North  Atlantic  extending 
from  the  equator  to  60°  north,  and  from  the 
meridian  of  10°  east  to  102°  west;  that  of  the 
North  Pacific  from  the  equator  to  70°  north  and 
from  75°  west  to  117°  east.  Each  of  the  charts 
is  published  some  days  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
the  month  to  which  it  refers.  Thev  are  litho- 
graphed  in  three  colors,  black,  blue,  and  red,  the 
color  serving,  within  certain  limits,  as  an  index 
to  the  -character  of  the  information  conveyed.  The 
base  of  the  chart,  along  with  such  information  as 
is  invariable  throughout  the  year,  is  printed  in 
black.  Among  other  matter  this  embraces  the  lines 
of  equal  magnetic  variation  (see*  Ship's  Com- 
pass; Magnetism;  Tebbestrial)  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  than  which  no  feature  of  the  chart  is 
more  highly  appreciated  by  navigators,  owing  to 
the  almost  universal  employment  of  the  Pilot 
Chart  as  a  track  chart,  upon  which  the  position 
of  the  vessel  from  day  to  day  is  plotted.  See 
Sailing. 

For  the  purpose  of  climatological  study  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  is  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  rectangular  areas  by  the  even  five-degree 
parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of  longitude, 
5°,  10°,  15°,  etc.  The  Pilot  Chart  for  any  month 
gives  in  blue  for  each  of  these  areas  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  temperature  prevailing  under 
normal  conditions,  the  average  force  of  the 
wind,  the  number  of  hours  within  the  month 
during  which  the  wind  may  be  expected  to  blow 
from  a  given  quarter,  and  the  frequency  of 
calms,  derived  from  a  discussion  of  the  observa- 
tions taken  within  the  same  month  during  pre- 
vious years.  All  of  this  is  shown  symbolically 
upon  the  face  of  the  chart.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  also  given  in  blue  a  brief  text,  contain- 
ing a  forecast  or  statement  of  the  average  con- 
ditions that  may  be  expected  during  the  month 
for  the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  ocean,  the 
probability  of  storms,  the  nature  of  these  storms, 
the  frequency  of  fog  (upon  the  Pilot  Chart  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  this  is  also  shown 
graphically  upon  the  face  of  the  chart ) ,  and  the 
limits  within  which  dangerous  masses  of  floating 
ice  may  be  expected.  The  proper  sailing  and 
steamship  routes  for  the  given  month  and  the 
limits  of  the  trade  winds  are  also  exhibited. 

The  information  given  in  red  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  review.  Upon  the  Pilot  Chart  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  it  comprises  a  brief  account  of 
the  main  features  of  the  weather  over  that  ocean 
during  the  month  preceding  the  date  of  publica- 
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tion  of  the  chart.  The  path  followed  by  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  more  important  barometric 
depressions  that  have  occurred  within  that  period 
is  shown,  and  the  force  of  the  winds  which  ac- 
companied them,  the  latter  on  the  Beaufort  scale. 
The  region  through  which  fog  has  been  frequent 
is  also  shown.  Upon  the  Pilot  Chart  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  there  appears  the  average 
track  followed  by  the  centres  of  the  barometric 
depressions  for  the  month  that  occurred  during 
the  ten-year  period  1878-1887;  also  the  tracks 
followed  by  the  centres  of  the  various  classes  of 
typhoons,  those  terrific  storms  which  render 
navigation  in  East  Asiatic  waters  so  fraught  with 
danger.  Upon  both  charts  is  given  in  red  the 
last  reported  position  of  floating  derelicts,  wreck- 
age, buoys,  and  other  obstacles  to  navigation. 
Recently  reported  icebergs  and  field  ice  are  also 
shown,  all  of  these  being  plotted  upon  the  chart 
precisely  where  last  sighted,  in  order  that  the 
mariner  may  have  the  dangers  which  menace  his 
vessel  constantly  in  view,  without  dependence 
upon  his  memory  and  without  reference  to  any 
publication  save  the  chart  before  him. 

Other  features  of  the  chart  are  the  list  of 
equator  crossings  for  several  future  months,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  vessels  bound  on  distant 
voyages ;  the  list  of  new  charts  recently  published 
and  of  additions  and  corrections  to  old;  the  storm 
warnings  displayed  by  the  United  States  and  by 
other  maritime  nations,  all  of  which  are  shown 
graphically.  In  addition  to  these  the  land  space 
of  the  chart  is  always  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
some  topic  of  interest  to  navigators,  such  as 
studies  in  the  law  of  storms,  the  experience  of 
various  vessels  in  recent  cyclones,  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation, 
the  relative  advantages  of  different  sailing  routes, 
and  other  similar  subjects.  The  reverse  of  the 
chart  is  also  frequently  utilized  for  this  purpose, 
one  of  the  interesting  publications  of  the  United 
States  Hydrographic  Office  being  the  chart  which 
appears  annually  upon  the  back  of  the  Pilot 
Chart,  showing  the  drift  of  sealed  bottles  which 
are  cast  overboard  in  various  parts  of  the  ocean 
and  find  their  way  to  distant  shores. 

As  in  the  days  of  Maury,  so  now  the  United 
States  Government  is  still  the  pioneer  in  this 
class  of  publications  for  the  benefit  of  seamen. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Pilot  Chart  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  appeared  in  December,  1883,  that 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  in  January,  1894.  The 
Orman  Government  and  also  the  English  have 
recently  entered  the  field,  each  of  these  having  in 
January,  1901,  begun  the  publication  of  a  chart 
of  the  North  Atlantic  emoodying  many  of  the 
features  of  the  American  Pilot  Chart.  The  Ger- 
man chart  bears  the  title  Nordatlantische  Wet- 
ierausschau,  and  is  published  monthly  by  the 
Deutsche  Seewarte,  Hamburg,  Germany.  The 
British  Pilot  Chart  extends  also  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  is  published  monthly  by  the 
Meteorological  Office  in  London.  See  Hydro- 
graphic  Office. 

PILOT-FISH,  or  Romero.  A  fish  ( Naucrates 
duetor)  of  the  family  Crangidae,  resembling  the 
mackerel,  except  that  there  are  no  Unlets  suc- 
ceeding the  dorsal  fin.  It  gets  to  be  about  two 
feet  long;  the  general  color  is  silvery  grayish-blue, 
five  dark  transverse  bands  passing  around  the 
whole  body.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  very  delicate, 
resembling  mackerel  in  flavor,  but  it  is  not  often 


met  with  in  the  markets.  It  is  the  only  species  of 
the  genus,  and  is  widely  distributed  through  the 
tropical  seas.  It  is  often  seen  in  the  company 
of  a  shark,  and  is  therefore  very  commonly  sup- 
posed to  direct  the  shark  to  its  prey.  The  facts 
probably  are  that  the  pilot-fish,  in  company  with 
sharks  and  other  fishes,  follow  in  the  wake  of 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  anything 
edible  that  may  fall  from  the  ship.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  pilot-fish  finds  it  a  decided 
protection  against  enemies  to  be  associated  with 
the  shark,  and  in  this  way  has  developed  the 
habit.  A  related  fish,  one  of  the  amberfishes,  is 
often  called  'shark's  pilot;'  it  is  Seriola  zonata, 
of  the  American  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape 
Hatteras ;  and  a  West  Indian  demoiselle  ( family 
Pom icent ride,  Eupomacentrus  leucostictus)  is 
called  'black  pilot,'  or  'cockeye  pilot.'  The  name 
'pilot-fish'  is  also  given  to  the  'round'  white- 
fish  (Coregonus  quadrilateralis)  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Consult:  Goode,  Fishery  Industries  (Wash- 
ington, 1884)  ;  Bennett,  Gatherings  of  a  Natura- 
list in  Australia  (London,  1860).  See  Plate  of 
Horse  Mackerels  and  Allies. 

PILOT  KNOB.  A  conical  hill  in  Iron  County, 
Missouri,  75  miles  southwest  of  Saint  Louis 
(Map:  Missouri,  F  4).  It  is  about  a  mile  in 
diameter  at  its  base,  and  consists  of  beds  of  iron 
ore,  porphyry,  and  porphyry  conglomerates.  The 
ore  is  hard,  specular,  steel-gray  in  color,  extreme- 
ly brittle,  and  with  a  faint  lustre.  A  few  miles 
to  the  northwest  is  Iron  Mountain  (q.v.). 

PILOT  MOUNTAIN.  A  mountain  in  North 
Carolina.    See  Ararat. 

PILOT  SNAKE.  (1)  A  North  American 
blacksnake  which  is  black  or  brown  above,  with 
or  without  darker  squarish  spots;  the  belly  is 
very  darkly  clouded,  and  the  head  not  banded.  It 
is  common  from  New  Jersey  to  Texas,  especially 
in  the  Middle  States,  where  it  is  often  called 
'mountain  blacksnake,'  but  is  known  to  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Alleghenian  ranges  as  'pilot  snake.' 
It  is  a  denizen  of  forests  to  a  great  extent,  hiding 
in  hollow  logs  and  in  holes  of  old  trees.  It 
climbs  trees  easily,  and  in  the  spring  feeds  largely 
upon  birds  and  their  eggs,  and  fledglings;  other- 
wise its  prey  is  mainly  mice,  rabbits,  and  other 
small  animals.    It  is  not  only  entirely  harmless, 


pilot  shake  (Coluber  obsoMua). 
1,  Top  of  head  ;  2,  profile. 

but  remarkable  for  gentleness,  making  little  re- 
sistance to  being  handled,  and  soon  becoming 
tame.  Stejneger  says  this  species  deposits  its 
eggs  in  hollow  stumps  and  similar  places,  where 
they  hatch  in  early  summer.  Consult  Cope, 
Crocodilian*,  Lizards,  and  Snakes  (Washington, 
1900). 

(2)  A  local  name  in  the  Eastern  States  for  the 
copperhead  (q.v.). 

PILOTY,  pMo'te,  Karl  von  (1826-86).  A 
German  historical  painter,  famous  for  hav- 
ing revived  the  color  element  in   the   modern 
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German  school  of   painting.     He  was  born  in  Deutsche    Kiinstler   des    19.    Jahrhunderts,  iii. 

Munich,  October  1,  1826,  the  son  of  the  lithog-  (NSrdlingen,     1881);     Muther,    in    Allgemeine 

rapher  Ferdinand  Piloty    (1786-1844),  and  was  deutsehe  Biographie,  xxvi.   (Leipzig,  1888);  and 

first   instructed    by   his    father.     Entering  the  Rosenberg,  Oeschichte  der  modernen  Kutut,  Hi. 

Academy  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  even  then  (ib.,  1889). 

an  excellent  draughtsman,  assisting  his  father,  PILPAI,  pll'pl.    See  Bidpai. 

whose  lithographic  business  he  managed  after  the  nTTa  t  .    _     ,,.„,.,      .  "_       .  ..  .    .  '. 

father's  death.    Impressed  by  the  coloring  of  the  *u&>JIalDO*?  (1813-75).    A  French  historical 

works  of  Gallait  and  Biefve,  exhibited  at  Munich  and  military  painter,  born  in  Paris     He  was  the 

in  1843,  he  made  a  study  trip  in  1847  to  Venice,  EW1  ?f  Leth»*re,  and  of  Pieot ;  studied  at  the 

where  Paul  Veronese  especially  claimed  his  at-  V™}****  Beaux:A/t8  and,  ™>  tb,e  Prix  de  Rome 

tention.     He  also  studiedin  Antwerp  and  Paris  »  »*»     £»  PJ,ctu!"?  'Koujf *  ^^^  ^""g1^ 

(1852),  becoming  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  $*  Marseillaise"   ( 1845 )   attracted  much  atten- 

spirit  of  the  Belfian  and  French  colorists,  as  is  **»•    ^ter  the  Crimean  War  he  painted  several 

shown  by  his  "Young  Mother  Dying"  ( 1849 ) ,  and  rather  'a™?1'  i^,ly  eo}®redA  rH^oSV*"^ 

"The  Nurse"  (1853).    The  latter,  which  was  par-  9U«h  as  ' The  B*tt]*  °at^.e  AJma"   <1M1\\7" 

ticularly  commended  for  its  brilliant  technique  2fllles  .Mu?eum'.'  an,<J   'Disembarkation  of  the 

and  the  realistic  conception,  foreboded  a  new  era  Troops  in  the  Crimea."  He  also  decorated  (18,5) 

in  the  school  of  Munich,  then  under  the  influence  *he  cei}»ngof  the  staircase  ...  the  new  opera- 

of  Cornelius's  (q.v.)  cartoon-painting.    The  sue-  house   m.  P"1B  wtltb  allef°"^1  ,"?*?**     Ue, 

cess  of  this  picture  brought  him  the  commission  wa8  aPP°»»ted  professor  at  the  Ecole  in  1863,  and 

to  paint  for  the  Maximilianeum  "The  Founding  was  ™ade  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1868,  and 

of  the  Catholic  League  in   1609"   (1854).     The  an  ?ffi<f  «f  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867.    He 

great  triumph  achieved  with  his  "Seni  Before  the  ™™ved  .a  nrst-class  medal,  Paris  Exposition  in 

Body  of  Wallenstein"    (1855,  New  Pinakothek,  1807,  and  a  medal  of  honor  at  the  Safon  of  1861. 

Munich)  led  to  his  appointment  as  professor  at  JJ'8  a*  resembles  Picots,  but  is  more  realistic, 

the  Academy  in  1856.    His  remarkable  career  as  Co°8ult  ^  de  *™V*™>  *«*»*  ™«  (^ns, 

a  teacher  soon  made  the  school  of  Munich  the  18'0)- 

foremost  in  Germany.     On  a  visit  to  Italy  in  PILSEN,  pll'zen   (Bohem.  Plezen).    The  sec- 

1858  he  made  the  studies  for  his  "Nero  on  the  °nd  largest  city  of  the  Austrian  Crownland  of 

Ruins  of  Rome"  (1861,  National  Museum,  Buda-  Bohemia,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  con- 

pest).    His  principal  works  during  the  next  de-  nuence  of  the  Mies  and  the  Radbusa,  68  miles 

cade  include  "Galilei  in  Prison"   (1861,  Cologne  southwest  of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  C  2).    It  is 

Museum),  "Godfrev  of  Bouillon  and  the  Crusad-  well  laid  out  and  has  many  fine  structures,  among 

ers  Approaching  the  Holy  Sepulchre"  ( 1862,  Max-  whi<*  are  the  Gothic  Saint  Bartholomew  s  Church 

imilianeum,  Munich),  and  the  "Death  of  Cipsar"  (1292),  with  the  highest  spire  in  Bohemia,  337 

( 1865,  Hanover  Museum ) ,  which  is  considered  his  feet  J  a  tow*  hal1  m  Renaissance  style,  built  m 

most  perfect  work  as  regards  composition.     He  ^56,  containing  the  banquet  hall  in  which  \\al- 

was  called  to  Berlin  in  1869,  but  was  induced  by  lenstein  (q.v.)  received  the  oath  of  fidelity  from 

the  personal  appeal  of  King  Louis  II.  to  remain  his   generals;    a   number   of   museums ;    various 

in  Munich,  and  given  the  commission  to  paint  ^ools  and  gymnasia ;  and  a  municipal  brewery. 

"The  Triumph  of  Germanicus"   ( 1873,  New  Pin-  The  brewery  occupies  a  complete  district  of  the 

akothek),  a  replica  of  which  is  in  the  Metropoli-  ^°.wn»   **«   <*"*/   alone  being   four   miles   long, 

tan  Museum,  New  York.  Pilsner  beer  is  famous  all  over  the  world.    Aside 

On  the  death  of  Kaulbach  in  1874,  Pilotv  was  f/on\  *8  breweries,  M"en  .^  *m  ™*^ 

appointed  director  of  the  Academy,  and  soon  after  ^mT'   PT              '   re.finer1*!'   S1^10™* 

his  appointment  he  began   the  huge  allegorical  establishments  copper  works,  potteries   etc.    The 

painting  of  "Monachia"  (completed  1879)  for  the  «*  w  Kerned  by  a  burgomaster  and  a  council 

new  City  Hall.    Strangely  conspicuous  as  his  only  ol  **  memDers. 

biblical  subject  appears  the  parable  of  "The  Wii  10£l8^8  ^^"S  "  "TT*  TP     f'     E 

o,h      v^iL      vLna»      Mftfli       M«f™™m«„  100°    *    was    27>232>    m°8t,v    Czechs.      In    its 
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he  left  unfinished,  succumbing  to  a  painful  dis-  -.—-.„     ...     TT               /*0n,,>«v       *      *     j.  • 

ease  at  Ambach,  on  the  Starnberger  See,  July  "J*.  P',ts>  Vikcenz  (1816-96)      An  Austrian 

21    1886  sculptor,    born    at    Warnsdorf,    Bohemia.      He 

XT-     .'    i.        iT^      -            /iooonc\      i.          •  studied  at  the  Vienna  Academy,  at  first  painting, 

H,s    brother    Febdinand    (1828-95),    born    in  then  sculpture  under  Kahssmann  and  Bauer,  and 

Munich    studied  under  Schorn  at  the  Academy  |n  RomeF(i849-55)    was  the  pupil   of  Tenerani 

and  worked  subsequently  under  Karl  s  influence  and  Corneliu9.     After  his  return  to  Vienna  he 

His  name  is  favorably  known  through  historical  was   innuenced   by   FUhrich    and   afterwards  bv 

frescoes   in   the  National  Museum,   Munich,  the  -r^  under  whose  direction  he  produced  numer- 

town  hall  at  Landsberg,  and  the  castles  of  King  oua  reHefs,  statues,  and  groups.     These  include 

Louis    II.      Among    his    oil    paintings    may    be  "Science  and  Commerce,"  for  Windsor  Castle ;  the 

mentioned  "Queen  Elizabeth  Reviewing  Her  Army  two  "Winged  Horses"  in  front  of  Memorial  Hall 

in  Sight  of  the  Armada"  (Maximilianeum),  and  at   Philadelphia,   and   in    Vienna  the  "Neptune 

"Sir   Thomas    More    in    Prison    Visited    by   His  Group"  at  the  Exchange,  six  statues  of  antique 

Daughter"  (Wiesbaden  Gallery) .  He  also  deserves  celebrities  for  the  Museum,  ten  of  composers  for 

notice   as   an    illustrator   for   the    Schiller   and  the  Conservatory,  and  several  of  generals  for  the 

Shakespeare  Galleries.     Consult:    Rennet,  Miin-  Arsenal,  besides  many  others  for  various  public 

chener  Kunstlerbilder,  ii.  (Leipzig,  1871)  ;  Pecht,  buildings. 
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[,  Bedford  Cafpebton  Tkevelyan   (1826-  states  of  the  Pueblo  tribes,  but  perhaps  not  quite 

86).   An  English  admiral,  born  at  Bideford,  Dev-  so  far  advanced  in  house-building.    Owing  to  the 

ooshire.    He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Naval  nature  of  their  country,  which  makes  inter-com- 

Scbool,  and  later  took  part  in  the  search  for  Sir  munieation  generally  difficult,  their  systems  of 

John  Franklin.     He  was  in  the  Crimean  War,  government  are  usually  communal  rather  than 

was  dangerously  wounded  in  China  in  1857,  and  tribal.    Although  as  a  body  not  aggressive,  some 

the  next  year  was  promoted  to  be  commander,  of  their  tribes,  notably  the  Yaqui  and  Tepehuan, 

While  on  the  Central  American  station,  in  1859,  have  maintained  a  determined  resistance  to  the 

he  surveyed  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route  and  later  Spanish  and  the  Mexicans.     The  whole  number 

organized  a  company  to  construct  a  railroad  over  may  be  about  120,000,  of  whom  the  Tarumari 

this  route,  which  failed  to  secure  subscriptions,  make  perhaps  one-half. 

He  was  retired  from  the  service  in  1861,  though        imm-msr\     o      a 

his  name  was  left  on  the  list  and  he  was  in  1885  VnOXTO.    See  Ai^pice. 

promoted  to  be  rear-admiral.     In  1873  he  was  PIMPEBNEL    (OF.,   Fr.   pimpernelle,   from 

called  to  the  English  bar  and  he  was  returned  to  ML.  pimpernella,  pimpinella,  pipenella,  pipineUa, 

Parliament    in    1874-80.      His   writings    include  with  the  original  initial  b  assimilated  to  the  fol- 

The  Gate  of  the  Pacific   (1863),  An.  Essay  on  lowing,  bipinella,  bimpinella,  bibanella,,  pimper- 

Ptudal  Tenures  (1871),  and  The  War  Chronicle  nel,  from  Lat.  bipennis,  two-winged,  from  6t,  two 

(1973).  -|-  penna,  pinna,  wing),  Anagallis.    A  genus  of 

PTJEA,  pe*ma.     One  of  the  leading  tribes  of  annual  and  perennial  plants  of  the  natural  order 

the  Piman  stock   (q.v.).     Before  being  collected  Primulace*,  natives  chiefly  of  temperate  climates, 

upon  Gila  River  and  Salt  River  reservations,  witn  beautiful  but  small  flowers.    Several  species 

Arizona,  where  they  now  reside,  they  roamed,  are    cultivated    in    flower   gardens;    others    are 

jointly  with  the  Papago,  who  are  practically  the  weeds.     Among  the  best  known  are  the  scarlet 

same  people,  over  all  the  territory  from  the  mid-  pimpernel    {Anagallis  arvensis) ;  the  blue  pim- 

dle  Gila  southward  to  Sonora,  Mexico.    Accord-  pernel    {Anagallis  ccBrutea),  a  form  of  the  pre- 

ing to  their  own  traditions,  which  seem  to  be  con-  ceding;    and   the  bog  pimpernel    {Anagallis   te- 

firmed  by  archeological  evidence,  they  formerly  nella).     These  are   all   European  species.     The 

lived  farther  to  the  northeast,  in  the  Salado  River  water  pimpernel  {Samolus  Valerandi),  also  called 

valley,  where  they  had  permanent  pueblo  towns  brookweed,  is  a  European  plant  of  the  same  order 

and  irrigating  canals.    Being  driven  out  by  hos-  and  of  almost  worldwide  distribution,  growing  in 

tile  tribes,  they  gradually  moved  down  the  Gila  watery  gravelly  places.    It  has  racemes  of  small 

valley,  halting  on  their  way  long  enough  to  build  white  flowers. 

and  occupy  the  noted   Casa  Grande  ruins.     In        nTir    /AO       .        . t^       .     ^    ..  .. 

their  new  nomes  on  the  Gila  they  oeaeed  to  build  *™    <AS:  **""'  trom.  *£"  **"!•*>  P,n'  na"' 

substantial  structures  and  contented  themselves  £*£•  JfK?""?1  V™?'  w*™"..*"?.  fln>  P8"); 

with  dome-shaped  huts  of  poles   covered  with  Probably  the  pin  »  its  most  primitive  form  of 

thatch  and  earth?    They  retained  their  agricul-  *  &**  **"*•  °/  **;bone,  Y*8  e»P'°yed  long 

tur.1  habit,  fertilizing  their  fields  by  means  of  b?fore :thf  eArllel,t  needl?  ^thread  as a  means 

extensive  irrigation  canals,  and  cultivating  corn,  °Af  fastening  a  garment  together-     (8ee  Nkedle.) 

beans,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  cotton,  men  and  Am,on8  the  r*malI^*f  *he  lake  *"J"  °*  <*■: 

wDmen  working  together.    They  also  prepare  a  tral  EuroPe  J*»  been  found  a  great  number  of 

•art  of  bread  from  the  mesquite  bean,  and  a  ??»•  8on,e  ?'  bone^  others  of  bronie.    Many  of 

liquor   from   the   great   Zagira   cactus.      The  th^  are  qmte  elaborate,  with  ornaniental  heads, 

women  make  pottery  and  wetve  beautiful  water-  f»*»  °",ers  a"  rudely  fashioned.     Some  have 

tight  baskets.      (See  Colored   Plate  of  India*  doublf  8tem8  *nd  *  few  ""I*  *"?  foSnd  ,n1,ornJ 

Ssttxs,  under  Baskbt.)     They  were  brought  *™?7  »*■  the  ■*•«■  ""?  P,n:  Ex»»Pl«»  «* 

under  the  influence  of  Spanish  missionaries  at  an  artistically  wrought  pins  are  found  among  Egyp- 

esrly  period,  but  revolted  under  their  chief,  Don  *,an  M  ?el1  a»  »"*  remains.    Ancient  Roman 

Lnii  in  1751,  destroying  all  the  missions/with  5M5"Jm"£d  ^°ne, hair-pins,  with  ornamental 

...»  n»k..  aL.i.L  i-**i„_„.+  s_  tk^.  ™,„*™  heads,  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.    The  Romans 

^^mS&w^MU^  years  rfflS  also  made  "*  claborate  fi™*VW  P""JI»  °* 

iVanT^v^  the  modern  brooch.    That  simple  pins,  consisting 

!2£v        .Til    I        remained  at  peace  with  the  f  head        d  gh     k  ^th     8harpened  ^^  wcre 

J^JS^S?*  i          "^i! °     ^  «»«tatiy  much  U8ed  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  nations  of 

X^f^**??^^  antiquity   is   proved   by  the   frequent   allusions 

?J?f*U  ^"P"**4"  for  «"■«*  Justly,  to  t2em *in      £verbs  a/d  other  nJerature.    As  a 

Si  ?^y'i?TheL,1]imber  2?  the  tW?  re8e,Za"  requisite  of  the  toilet,  pins  of  iron  wire  were 

bons4960     For  about  seventy  years  the ^weaker  ^  in  England  during  the  fifteenth  century; 

£*/££*  (qiiiaVe  beeD  a8SOClftt€d  Wlth  them'  brass  wire  pins  were  introduced  from  France  in 

see  racAH  stock.  1540  by  Catharine  Howard,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII. 

PIKAJT  STOCK.     An   important  group   of  The  invention  of  the  process  of  drawing  wire  was 

cognate  tribes  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  the  foundation  of  modern  pin  manufacture,  and 

west  coast  and  Sierra  Madre  region  of  Mexico  for  years  the  industry  was  confined  to  the  two 

and  Arizona  from  the  Gila  River  southward  into  countries,    France    and    Germany,    where    this 

Jalisco,  and  including,  besides  other  tribes  and  process  was  invented.    Brass  wire  pins  were  first 

subtribes,   the    Huichol,    Mayo    Opata,    Papago,  made  in  England  in   1826.     The  industry  was 

Pima,  Tarumari,  Tepehuan,  and  Yaqui.    Accord-  most  successful  and  spread  rapidly,  so  that  with- 

ing  to  Bnschmann,  Gatschet,  Brinton,  and  others  in  ten  years  it  was  well  established  at  Gloucester- 

they,  together  with  the  Nahuatlan  tribes,  are  in  shire,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  London,  and  the 

fact  an  extension  of  the  great  Shoshonean  stock  pin-makers  of  the  last-named  city  had  formed  a 

<q.v.)  of  the  United  States.    As  a  rule  they  are  corporation, 

sedentary  and  agricultural,  nearly  in  the  culture  At  first  pins  were  made  by  filing  a  proper 
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length  of  wire  to  a  point  and  then  twisting  a  can  scarcely  he  perceived  by  the  eye,  and  the  pins, 

piece  of  fine  wire  around  the  other  extremity,  beautifully  pointed,  fall  into  the  box  in  a  stream. 

The  complete  process  involved  thirteen  or  four-  They  are  then  yellowed,  tinned,  and  prepared  for 

teen  operations,  requiring  the  labor  of  as  many  papering. 

different  persons.  Most  of  these  processes  were  Samuel  Slocum,  of  Connecticut,  invented  the 
performed  by  hand  tools  as  distinguished  from  first  pin-sticking  machine.  It  was  introduced 
automatic  machinery,  and  in  many  cases  a  pin  into  Dr.  Howe's  factory  in  1841.  The  modern 
at  a  time.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  sticking  machine  is  worked  by  two  children;  one 
century  various  inventors  were  at  work  devising  feeds  the  machine  with  pins,  the  other  with  pa- 
machines  for  shortening  this  complicated  process,  pers.  The  first  part  of  the  machine  is  a  box, 
In  1797  a  solid-headed  pin  was  made  by  Timothy  about  12  inches  long  by  6  inches  broad,  and  4 
Harris,  of  England.  The  blanks  were  placed  in  inches  deep;  the  bottom  is  made  of  small  square 
a  two-part  mold  in  which  prints  at  the  proper  steel  bars,  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  let  the  shank 
place  represented  the  pin-head.  Into  this  mold  of  the  pin  fall  through  but  not  the  head,  and  they 
an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony  was  poured,  which  are  just  as  thick  as  the  space  between  the  papered 
solidified  and  formed  a  solid  head  to  the  pin.  pins.  The  lower  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  box 
Successive  improvements  followed,  the  most  ira-  is  made  to  detach  itself  as  soon  as  the  row  of 

Eartant  of  which  was  the  machine  invented  by  pins  is  complete,  and  row  after  row  at  regular 

emuel  Wellman  Wright,  of  the  United  States,  intervals  is  received  and  passed  down  a  corre- 

in  1824.     This  did  little  more  than  make  solid  sponding  set  of  grooves,   until  they  reach  the 

heads  to  the  pins,  by  a  process  in  principle  like  paper,  which,  as  before  described,  is  pinched  into 

that  used   for  nail-making — viz.,  by   driving  a  regular  folds  and   pierced  to  receive  the  pins, 

portion  of  the  pin  itself  into  a  counter-sunk  hole,  which,  by  the  nicest  imaginable  adjustments,  come 

The  action,  however,  was  automatic,  and  con-  exactly  to  their   places,   and   are   pressed  into 

sisted  in  an  arrangement  by  which  the  wire  was  them. 

seized  in  two  small  grooved  cheeks.  When  both  The  same  general  process  is  followed  in  the 

cheeks  are  placed  face  to  face,  the  wire  is  held  making  of  safety  pins,  only  here  the  process  is 

tightly  in  tne  groove  with  a  small  portion  pro-  more  complex,   as  not  only   must   the  wire  be 

jecting,  a  small  ram  or  hammer  connected  with  cut  and  pointed,  but   it  must  be  bent  to  the 

the  machine  strikes  on  the  projecting  portion  desired  shape,  and  in  certain  styles  of  pins  a 

described,  and  compresses  it  into  a  small  cup-  sheath  or  catch  for  the  point  must  be  attached, 

shaped  depression,  and  thus  the  head  is  formed.  The  machines  are  entirely  automatic  in  their  ac- 

In    1831    a   machine   for   making  perfect   solid-  tion,  and  require  but  little  attention, 

headed  pins,  like  those  now  in  use,  was  invented  Enamel-headed  pins  are  largely  made  at  Aix- 

by  John  Ireland  Howe   a  physician  m  Bellevue  la.Chapeiie,  Germany.  Great  quantities  of  needles 

Hospital,  New  York  City     The  following  year  a  are  alsJ0  made  in  the  game  cit    and  the  enamel. 

company  was  organized  to  make  pins  after  his  headed     ing  were  made>  at  firgt>  ^  utilize  the 

patents,  which,  stx  years  later,  moved  to  Derby,  imperfect  needles.    Now,  however,  they  are  made 

^onn'  in  such  quantities  that  wire  shanks  are  specially 

The  modern  pin-making  machine,  without  the  prepared  for  this  purpose.    Enamel,  or  glass,  is 

aid  of;  hands,  completes  the  pin  in  all  respects  spun  jnto  a  rod  about  three-sixteenthB  of  an  inch 

except  the  coloring  and  polishing.     First,  a  reel  ty^    The  end  of  this  glass  is  kept  viscous  by  a 

of  wire   as   it  comes   from   the  wire-drawer   is  g^  jet      jnto  tnis  BOft  substance  the  workman 

placed  in  the  rear  of  the  machine,  and  the  end  plunge  the  pin-shank,  and  by  a  complex  whirling 

of  the  wire  is  taken  hold  of  by  a  pair  of  nippers,  motton  detaches  a  bulbous  mass  from  the  rod 

which   pull   it  over  a  straightcntng-board,   and  which  adheres  as  a  head  to  the  pin.    It  is  said 

pass  it  on  completely  straightened,  until   it  is  ^^  a  workman  can  head  from  25,000  to  30,000 

seized  by  two  cheeks,  when  a  cutter  descends  pms  daiiy 

and  cute  it  off,  leaving  the  projecting  part  for  Black  o;  mourning  pin8  are  made  of  iron  wire, 

the  head ;  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  cutter    the  heated  ^  a  muffle  m  the        ^r  tint  is  obtaine(i; 

hammer  flies  forward,  and  makes  the  head  as  or  th      are  coated  with  a  8uitable  varnish,  which 

before  described;  the  cheeks  open  and  the  pins  ig  afterwarda  hardened  by  storing  the  pins, 

drop  on  to  a  sloping  me ta    plate,  finely  grooved,  StatI8TIC8.  The  chief  pin.manufacturing  cen- 

down  which  they  slip  with  the  Ws  upward  j         d       f  „      *  ^  p                 ^ 

until  the  end  which  is  to  be  pointed  come    m  Chapelle,   Germany.    at   Birmingham    England; 

contact  with  a  cylindrical  roller  with  a  grinding  T *v  vV    Vt  •*  j al  T         •     •     n    •    r*    «  -*: 

«;.*..«*   «.i.:«i.  ™„  ~~i~Aa  «^:«*«  „«^«  &«™   kS  and,  in  the  United  States,  principally  in  Connecti- 

surface,  which  soon  grinds  points  upon  them,  by  '      h                         h  » £dlwt5y  in  the  United 

^K£*S  TZtto  gXT:ur?acegoCf  St*te*  *■  &™  *  th«  ™°™8  *****  ^? 

^pitoV^teh  the  pins  End  tern^atel  *™  **  Twe1^  0—*  Washington    1902:  In 

a  little  above  the  grinding  roller,  then  a  slight  *859  there  ™"  ^ur  P?n  *"*™"  EL?"  Tt^' 

^AnMM:AM  ia  „™«  +~  +^«  «i^«i««  «i-+«   ««,*  „i«~  having  a  combined  capital  of  $164,800,  and  a  com- 

KTTw  ?«Tw  ™!  STff.ft:* ^i  +™  bined  annual  product  of  $297,550.     In  1900,  50,- 

to  the  roller   so  that  one  end  is  an  inch  or  two  mm            *ot     ins  wcre  Reduced,  valued  at 

tower  than  the  other;  therefore  as  the  pin  de-    M„i  i,,,8    nt  it.*,,,   .»  ,»  <L  „,_ ' „._ 

■  ,.  j '  .  .,  .  ui  j  ii.  ¥898,054.  Of  these  47,3J8,429  gross  were  com- 
sccnds  the  groove  and is thus  brought  down  the  mon'or  yy  j  1,189,104  £oss  were  hair- 
inchned  plate,  unt.l  it  lies  on  the  smooth  part,  ;  1(640>284  ^oss  v'en  Ufety  pins, 
where  it  is  highest,  and  its  end  in  contact  with  r  '  '  e  J  r 
the  grinding  roller  which  is  revolving,  the  pin  Plfi"A  (pe/nya)  CLOTH  (Sp.,  pineapple).  A 
itself  is  compelled  by  the  friction  of  the  roller  very  beautiful  fabric  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
to  turn  round,  and  gradually  descends  from  the  leaves  of  the  pineapple  plant  (Ananas  sativus), 
upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  inclined  plate,  and  and  other  allied  species.  (See  Bromelia.)  It  is  of 
then  falls  into  a  box  placed  to  receive  it.  These  a  delicate,  soft,  transparent  texture  and  a  yellow- 
operations  are  performed  so  rapidly  that  they  ish  tint.    This  cloth,  which  is  made  in  Manila,  re- 
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sembles  horse-hair  cloth,  because  the  threads  both  Cuba,  B  4 ) .  Its  area  is  5000  square  miles.  The 
of  warp  and  weft  are  each  single  unspun  fibres,  Cordillera  de  los  Organos,  reaching  a  height  of 
consequently  only  small  pieces  can  be  made;  the  2500  feet,  runs  lengthwise  through  the  province, 
workers  have,  However,  a  plan  of  joining  the  and  the  land  slopes  gradually  to  the  coasts  on 
fibres  of  the  coarser  kinds  end  to  end,  so  as  to  either  side,  which,  especially  in  the  southwest, 
make  warp  threads  of  considerable  length.  Pifia  are  low  and  marshy.  The  southern  slope  is  the 
cloth  is  very  strong,  and  the  better  sorts  far  excel  celebrated  Vuelta  Abajo,  where  the  finest  tobacco 
the  finest  lawns  in  texture.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  world  is  grown.  Tobacco  is  the  main 
in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  pocket-handker-  product.  Sugar  and  coffee,  and  in  the  low- 
chiefs,  which  often  have  their  costliness  much  lands  sea  island  cotton,  are  also  grown,  and  there 
increased  by  beautiful  embroidery.  is  extensive  lumbering  and  some  copper-mining. 

..-..-.--.  --„       .          .  .,      .       ,.     .,  The  population  in  1887  was  225,891,  and  in  1899 

PINACATB  BUG.     Any  of  the  tenebriomd  n3$£    The        {M  ig  pinar  ^  £Q 

beetles  of  the  genus  Eleodes,  especially  common  r 

in  the  Western  United  States.     They  are  large,  PINAB  DEL  BIO.    The  capital  of  the  prov- 

smooth,  clumsy,  wingless,  black  beetles,  which  ince  of  the  same  name  in  Cuba.     It  is  situated 

congregate  in  large  numbers  under  stones  and  on  the  south  slope  of  the  mountains,  90  miles 

pieces  of  wood.     They  defend  themselves  when  southwest  of  Havana,  with  which  it  is  connected 

disturbed  by  elevating  the  hinder  portion  of  the  by  rail   (Map:  Cuba,  B  4).    It  is  the  centre  of 

body  and  discharging  an  oily  fluid.  the  tobacco  industry  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  and  a 

__._A— ._  _«»,..           *            .  good  road  connects  it  with  the  port  of  Coloma. 

PINAFORE,  H.  M.  S.    A  popular  comic  opera  Population,  in  1899,  8880. 
bv  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  produced  in  London  May 

28,  1878.    The  libretto,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  is  a  PINA'BIA    GENS.      An    ancient    patrician 

droll  satire  on  current  topics,  the  germ  of  which  tribe  at  Rome,  who,  with  the  Potitii,  were  be- 

is  'Captain  Reece"  in  the  Bab  Ballads.  lieved  to  have  entertained  Hercules  and  to  have 

mm^^^m  been  taught  the  conduct  of  his  worship,  becoming 

PINAKOTHEK    (Ger.,  from   Gk.  wtvcuco^my,  his  hereditary  priests.     According  to  the  legend, 

pinakothek*,  picture-gallery,  from    wfrufc  pvnax,  Appius  Claudius  bought  the  secrets  of  the  rites 

picture,    ty*nf    theke,   receptacle).     Among   the  from  the  Potitii,  who  were  thereupon  destroyed 

Hellenes,  a  term  used  to  designate  a  room  or  by  Hercules,  while  the  Pinarii  continued  in  exist- 

builduig  near  a  temple,  for  the  preservation  of  ence  until  late  times,  though  without  great  impor- 

pictures  brought  as  votive  offerings  to  the  gods,  tance. 

The  Romans  applied  it  to  the  entrance  to  the  PiNASTEB.    A  kind  of  pine  (q.v.). 

atnum  of  a  house,  which  often  contained  statues,  r          ^ 

pictures,  and  other  objects  of  art.    Pinocoteca  is  PIN-BOBEB,  or  Shot-Borer.    Any  of  several 

the  usual  Italian  term  for  a  gallery  of  paint-  of  the  bark-boring  beetles    (family  Scolytidae), 

injri;  but  tho  most  celebrated  collection  bearing  which   in   issuing  from   their   food-plants   leave 

this  name  is  the  Pinakothek  in  Munich,  erected  holes     through    the    outer    bark,     usually     of 

in  1828-36,  after  designs  by  Klenze,  the  architect  very  small  size.     See  Bark  Beetle;  Ambrosia 

of  the  Glyptothek.     The  New  Pinakothek  was  Beetle. 

completed   in    1853,   and   in   it   are   placed   the  PINCH   (from  OF.,  Fr.  pincer,  to  pinch,  of 

work* of ^contemporary  artists.    The  main :  gallery  m^no^  origin).     A  term  used   in  connection 

h  one  of  the  most  important  m  its  contents  in  with  mineral  depo8its  to  indicate  a  marked  nar- 

Europe  especially  for  works  of  the  early  German  rowi       of  the  £in   or  bed#     j>inche&   may  ^ 

.nd  Italian  schools      It  was  the  earliest  minor-  caU8ed  b    movem€nts  m  the  rocks,  or  by  irregu- 

tant  public  gallery  formed  in  Germany,  but  dur-  laritieB  £  depo8itioiL                                         ** 

ing  the  last  half  century  has  not  kept  pace  with  r 

that  of  Berlin.  The  largest  hall  in  the  building  PINCH,  Tom.  Mr.  Pecksniff's  clerk  in  Dick- 
is  devoted  to  ninety-five  works  by  Rubens,  and  ens's  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  a  modest,  good-hearted, 
there  are  a  number  of  Raphaels.  There  are  alto-  guileless  fellow,  very  fond  of  playing  the  organ, 
gether  over  1300  paintings,  including  specimens  His  sister  Ruth,  a  pretty  girl  devoted  to  Tom, 
of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Correg-  marries  John  Westlock. 
po,  Titian,  Michelangelo,  Dflrer,  Rembrandt,  and  pj.NCH'BACX,  Pinckney  Benton  Stewart 

"i^f*  J1  TOn?Pr,Re?  *he  tafc  W0Jk8  .?(  the  (1837-).     An  American  lawyer  and  politician 

roval  collections,  these  being  arranged  with  re-  of  AfHcan  de            ^  in  ^     Qa  *~He  wftg 

sard  to  their  various  schools,  in  nine  halls  and  educated   at   the        bHc   schoolg   in   Cincinnati, 

twenty-three    compartments.      The    building    is  OMo>  commanded  ^olored  troops  in  the  Federal 

itself  a  monument  of  art  one  of  its  corridors  be-  duri      the  Civil  w       ftnd  Wftg  a  Louisiana 

mf  divided  into  twenty-five  loggie  freseoed  by  state  genator  in  lg68.71      He  WftS  ^       Gov. 

Cornelms,  with  works  illustrative  of  the  history  ernor  of  Louisiana  in  1872  and  was  elected  to 

of  the  fine  arts  in  the  Middle  Ages.    The  lower  Congress  the  same  year.     In  1873  he  was  com- 

story  of  the  building  contains  9000  drawings  by  mi88ioner  to  the  Vienna  exhibition  from  Louisi- 

the  old  masters;  the  original  drawings  for  Cor-  aTM1)  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board 

nelius's  loggie;  and  a  cabinet  of  more  than  300,-  of  Education  of  that  State  in  1877,  and  served 

000  engravings.    There  is  also  an  important  col-  as    a    trustee    of    the    Southern    University    in 

Mion  of  Etruscan  and  other  vases,  and  other  1883     and     1885.      He     studied     law     at     the 

works  of  antiquity.  Straight   University   and  was   admitted  to   the 

PIHAB  DEI*  Bfo,  pe-nar'  del  re^o.    A  prov-  bar  in  1886* 

ince  of  Cuba,  occupying  the  western  end  of  the  PINCHBECK     (named    from    its    inventor, 

Hand,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Christopher  Pinchbeck,  a  London  clockmaker  of 

Mexico,  on  the  east  by  the  Province  of  La  Habana,  the  eighteenth  century).    An  alloy  of  copper  and 

tnd  on  the  south  by  the  Caribbean  Sea   (Map:  zinc,  usually  in  the  proportion  of  five  parts  of 
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the  former  to  one  part  of  the  latter.     It  has  a  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  son  of  Charles  Pinck- 

color   resembling   red   gold,    and   was   formerly  ney,  Governor  of  South  Carolina.     He  was  ed- 

largely  used  in  making  watch-cases  and  similar  ucated  in  England,  at  Oxford  and  the  Middle 

articles  in  imitation  of  gold.  Temple.    After  studying  for  a  time  at  the  Royal 

PINCHES,    Theophilus    Goldridge     (1856  J^^^ 

— )      An  English  Assvrioloiriat     He  was  born  in  *°  America  ,n   1769»  and  began  the  practice  of 

).    An  J^ngnsn  Assyrioiogist.    lie  was  Dora  in  ^  few  &t  Charleston      He  ^^^  in  the  firet 

London,  learned  his  father's  trade  of  die-sinking,  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina  in  1775, 

^at«?ine?eil*b?ai1                ?  Assyrian.     In  was  elected  ^^  of  a  provincial  regiment  in 

1900,  after  twenty-two  years  of  service    he  re-  the  ^^        r^  and  ^^  co]onel  ^October, 

tired  from  the  British  Museum    where  he  had  m6      H/Wft8  afterwarda  one  of  Washington's 

been  employed  in  the  department  of  Egyptian  aidea-de-camp,    participated    in   the    battles   of 

and  Assyrian  antiquities      He  was  closely  con-  Brandywine  and  Germkntown,  and,  returning  to 

nected  with  the  publication  of  the   Cuneiform  the  So^th  in  mg  joined  the  expedition  to  p^. 

Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia  and  the  Cuneiform  ida     In  17g3   he  ^  ^^^^^  ^  brigadier- 

Texts  from  Babylonian  Tablets,  both  issued  by  al   but   >the  war  ^            he  returned  to 

the  British  Museum;  and  wrote  many  articles i  m  |is         tice    t  Charleston    He  was  a  prominent 

Hastings's sDic tionary  of  the  Bible     He  published  ^^r  of  the  United  States  Constitutional  Con- 

besides  The  Old  Testament  m the  Light  of  the  yention  in  m7    of  the  gtate  Convention  which 

Historical  Records  and  Legends  of  Assyria  and  ratified   the    Federal   Constitution,   and   of   the 

Babylonia  (1902).  convention' which  in  1790  framed  a  constitution 

PINCHWIFE.     A  character  in  Wycherley's  for  South  Carolina.    Sent  to  France  in  1796,  as 

comedy   The  Country  Wife,  a  jealous  husband  United   States  Minister,   he  was   received  with 

who  tries  to  keep  his  young  and  ignorant  wife  studied  discourtesy  by  the  Directory,  which  final- 

from  society,  lest  she  prove  unfaithful.    The  un-  ly  forced  him  to  leave  the  country;  nor  on  his 

sophisticated  wife,   Margery   Pinchwife,   is   the  return  as  a  joint  commissioner  with  Elbridge 

counterpart  of  Agnes  in  Moliere's  L'Ecole  des  Gerry  and  John  Marshall  was  his  reception  more 

Femmes,  from  which  the  comedy  is  borrowed,  favorable.      (See    X.    Y.    Z.    Correspondence.) 

The  Pinchwifes  appear  as  Moody  and  Peggy  in  Talleyrand  assured  the  commissioners  that  a  gift 

Garrick's  adaptation  The  Country  OirL  of  money  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  that  a  refusal  might  bring  on 

PINCIAN    (pln'shl-an)    HILL,  or  MONTE  war.    pinckney  is  said  to  have  answered:  "War 

PINCIO,  mdn'ta  pln'cho.    A  hill  at  Borne,  164  be  it,  then;  millions  for  defense,  sir,  but  not  one 

feet     in     height,     forming     a     spur     of     the  cent  for  tribute !"    On  his  return  to  the  United 

Quirinal,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  small  States  a  war  with  France  seemed  imminent,  and 

valley.     It  was  not  included  among  the  seven  ne  wag  appointed  a  major-general.    He  was  the 

hills  of  Rome  or  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  city.  Federalist  candidate  for  Vice-President  in  1800 

It  was  famous  as  the  site  of  magnificent  gardens,  and  for  President  in  1804  and  1808,  and  was  the 

including  those  of  Acilius  Glabrio,  of  the  Anicii,  third  president-general  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 

where  the  Villa  Medici  now  stands,  and  of  Lu-  cinnati. 

cullus,  and  therefore  bore  the  name  of  Colli*  PINCKlnsY      Thomas      (1750-1828).      An 

Hortorum.    It  is  now  the  fashionable  promenade  .        .         ,.  .    '     *     ,      ,,.       .           ? ^    i 

of  Rome  and  commands  fine  views  of  the  city  and  American  diplomat  and  soldier  born  at  Charles- 

surroundinir  country  ton'  S'  C'    ^  1753  he  was  8ent  to  En^]And  Wlth 

6             J*  his  brother,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  to  be 

PINCKNEY,  pipk'nl,  Charles   (1758-1824).  educated;  was  admitted  to  the  English  bar  in 

An  American  statesman,  born  at  Charleston,  S.  1770;  and  returned  to  Charleston  in  1772.  Enter 

C.    He  studied  law  and  was  chosen  to  the  Provin-  ing  the  Continental  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  1775, 

cial  Legislature  when  just  of  age.     He  was  a  he  served  as  aide  to  Lincoln,  D'Estaing,  and  Gates 

member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1785  and  successively,  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 

in  1787  of  the  National  Constitutional  Conven-  battles  of  Stone  Ferry   (June  20,  1779)   and  of 

tion.    He  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  from  Camden    (August   16,    1780),   at  the   latter  of 

1789  to  1792,  and  in  1790  presided  over  the  con-  which  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  re- 

vention   which   framed   the   State   Constitution,  maining  in  confinement  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

From  1796  to  1798  he  was  again  Governor,  and  He  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1789-1791, 

from  1798  to  1801  was  a  member  of  the  United  was  Minister  to  England  in  1792-1794,  and  in 

States  Senate.    From  1802  to  1805  he  was  Min-  November,  1794,  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 

ister  to  Spain,  and  secured  a  renunciation  on  the  Spain,  where  he  negotiated  an  important  treaty 

part  of  that  country  of  her  claims  to  the  Louis-  (signed  October  17,  1795),  guaranteeing  to  the 

lana  territory.    He  was  again  Governor  in  1806-  United  States  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 

08,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1810-12,  sissippi,  with  privileges  of  deposit  at  New  Or- 

and  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  War  of  1812.  leans  for  at  least  three  years.    Returning  in  1796, 

From   1819  to   1821,  in  the  National  House  of  he  was  the  Federalist  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 

Representatives,  he  opposed  the  Missouri  Com-  dent  in  this  year,  and  was  a  member  of  Coneress 

promise.     He  was  a  man  of  liberal  ideas  and  in  1799-1801).    In  the  War  of  1812  he  served  as 

favored  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  in  South  major-general  in  command  of  the  Sixth  Military 

Carolina,  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities,  and  District,  and  at  the  battle  of  Horse  Shoe  Bend 

a  system  of  free  schools.     He  wrote  a  series  of  completely  defeated  the  Creek  Indians.     Subse- 

letters  signed  Republican  (1800),  which  strongly  quently  he  retired  from  public  life  and  spent  his 

advocated  the  election  of  Jefferson  to  the  Presi-  last  years  in  Charleston. 

dency"  PINCKNEYA  (Neo-Lat.,  named  in  honor  of 

PINCKNEY,    Charles    Cotesworth    (1746-  C.  C.  Pinckney),  Georgia  Bark,  or  Fetertbee 

1825).     An    American    soldier    and    statesman,  A   small   tree,    Pinckneya   pubens,   occasionally 
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found  in  low  or  swampy  land  in  Florida,  Georgia,  the  tradition  of  the  great  Panhellenic  temples 

and  South  Carolina.     It  belongs  to  the  natural  and  games.     His  Hellenic  patriotism  has  been 

order  Rubiacee,  has  large  oval  leaves,  and  beau-  questioned  because  he  says  so  little  of  Marathon 

tiful  terminal  clusters  of  purple-spotted  flowers,  and  Salamis  and  in  praise  of  Athena.    As  a  citi- 

It  is  used  by  the  country  people  as  a  substitute  zen  of  a  'Medizing'  State,  he  could  hardly  have 

for  quinine.  said  more.     Tradition  has  it  that  he  said  too 

_™„  nvwM        nn-ur^  mwr^     a         n  a     iu  much  to  please  the  Thebans,  who  fined  him  for 

PIHC-PINC,  or  TINC-TINC.  A  small  South  ^  line   *lted  from  a  lost  dl'thyramb:  "0  splen- 

African  bird  [Ctattcola  textrtx),  so  called  from  ^  violet-crowned,  glorious  Athens,  famed  in 

its  ringing  metallic  cry,  often  repeated  as  it  gong>  piUar  of  Hellas,  city  divine."    The  legend 

horns  m  the  air.     It  is  chiefly  but  wrongly  adda  that  the  reward  bestowed  by  the  Athenians 

known  as  the  alleged  builder  of  a  wonderful  nest,  more  than  paid  the  fine. 

the  real  fabricator  of  which  is  the  cotton-bird         Pindar     and     his     contemporary     Simonides 

{<!•*•)•  represent     the     culmination     of     the     Greek 

PDFDAB  (Gk.  Illrtapo*,  Pindaros).  The  choral  lyric  composed  with  music  to  be 
most  famous  of  Greek  lyric  poets.  He  was  born  8uneT  bv  trained  choruses  of  youths  and  maid- 
near  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  c.522  b.c.,  and  probably  ens,  as  distinguished  from  the  personal  lyric  of 
died  soon  after  445,  the  date  of  his  latest  known  a  Sappho  or  Alcaeus  recited  or  half  chanted  to  a 
poem.  A  conservative  in  politics  and  religion,  slight  accompaniment  on  the  strings.  Only  frag- 
a  singer  of  the  athletic  prowess  of  the  old  ments  remain  of  Pindar's  hymns  to  the  gods, 
jEolian  and  Dorian  nobility,  he  seems  to  belong  p«ans,  dithyrambs,  processional  odes,  dancing 
to  a  more  ancient  order  than  that  of  the  great  ^g^  dirges,  and  encomiums.  But  we  possess 
Athenians  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.  Apart  from  practically  entire  the  four  books  of  his  Epinician 
the  magnificence  of  his  style,  the  chief  points  of  or  triumphal  hymns  composed  in  honor  of  the  vic- 
interest  in  Pindar  for  us  are  that:  (1)  He  was  tors  at  the  four  great  national  games— the  Olym- 
before  the  recovery  of  Bacchylides  from  an  Egyp-  pian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean.  The  victor 
tian  papyrus  the  only  Greek  lyric  poet  who  could  in  the  Olympic  games  received  such  honors  as 
be  studied  in  a  considerable  body  of  work;  (2)  Rome  and  the  modern  world  would  bestow  only 
he  is  the  representative  of  a  provincial,  colonial,  upon  the  triumphant  soldier.  The  victory  was 
and  in  some  ways  larger  Greece  than  that  in  celebrated  on  the  spot  by  festivities  generally  im- 
which  we  are  wont  to  see  only  a  foil  to  Periclean  promptu,  and  later  at  the  victor's  home  by  tri- 
Atbens;  (3)  lie  is  the  first  extant  Greek  umphal  processions,  banquets,  and  serenades  often 
writer  to  proclaim  the  immortality  of  the  soul  repeated  for  many  anniversaries.  If  the  victor 
and  to  portray  a  future  judgment;  (4)  he  shows  was  rich  or  had  wealthy  patrons,  a  Pindar,  Si- 
ns the  Greek  myths  in  transition  from  their  monides,  or  Bacchylides  would  be  commissioned 
treatment  by  Hesiod,  the  older  epic,  and  the  lost  to  write  a  special  hymn  to  be  sung  during  the 
h-rics  of  Stesichorus  to  the  forms  which  they  procession  or  at  the  banquet  by  a  trained  chorus 
assumed  upon  the  Attic  stage.  of  his  comrades.     A  large  part  of  such  a  poem 

Only  the  outline  of  his  life  is  known.  His  w*8  conventionally  predetennined  The  victor, 
earliest  extant  ode,  the  tenth  Pythian,  dates  from  ^s  clan,  and  his  city  must  be  celebrated.  The 
about  his  twentieth  year,  before  which  time  he  great  commonplaces  of  athletics,  the  praise  of 
is  said  to  have  studied  under  the  best  musical  youthful  pluck  and  endurance  and  of  the  beauty 
and  poetic  masters  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  to  of  vounS  manhood,  must  be  touched  upon.  There 
hat*  been  the  pupil  or  the  rival  of  the  Boeotian  must  *»  a  word  of  admonition  to  moderation,  and 
poetesses,  Myitis  and  Corinna.  An  early  poem  perseverance  in  well-doing;  a  prayer  for  the  con- 
overladen  with  mythic  ornament,  ib  said  to  have  tinued  blessing  of  heaven,  a  deprecation  of  the 
called  forth  from  the  latter  the  famous  admoni-  'jealousy,'  whether  of  gods  or  men,  which  Greek 
tion:  "One  should  sow  with  the  hand  and  not  feeling  attached  to  all  preeminence.  The  poets 
with  the  whole  sack."  Pindar's  family  belonged  task  was  to  ennoble  this  commonplace  by  stately 
to  the  noble  clan  of  the  iEgeids  which  had  wide-  and  melodious  utterance,  to  transfigure  the  whole 
spread  connections  in  Thera,  Sparta,  and  Cyrene.  in  the  light  of  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the 
His  deep  religious  feeling  caused  him  to  cultivate  Olympian  or  Pythian  festival,  to  raise  the  petty 
intimate  relations  with  the  priesthood  of  the  and  personal  into  relation  with  the  larger  life  of 
great  shrines,  especially  that  of  Delphi,  where  his  Hellas,  to  exhibit  the  transient  success  of  the 
name  was  publicly  honored  for  centuries.  He  hour  as  the  natural  flowering  of  the  glorious 
swms  to  have  traveled  widely  to  all  parts  of  the  tradition  of  family,  clan,  and  city.  To  this  end 
Greek  world  from  which  his  national  reputation  Pindar  employs  the  myth,  which  fills  the  central 
brought  him  commissions.  At  the  court  of  Hiero  portion  of  the  ode  and  often  seems  to  have  little 
in  Syracuse  he  may  have  witnessed  the  famous  connection  with  the  immediate  theme,  but  which 
eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  so  magnificently  de-  closer  study  shows  to  be  chosen  with  an  art  that 
scribed  by  him  in  the  first  Pythian  and  by  Mschy-  we  can  sometimes  only  divine,  either  to  express 
lus  in  the  Prometheus  Bound.  He  composed  the  dominant  mood  of  the  occasion  or  to  connect 
hjmns  or  encomia  for  the  priests  of  Ammon,  for  the  hero  with  the  mythic  past.  .The  English  read- 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  Arcesilaus  of  Cyrene,  er  may  compare  the  treatment  of  the  legend  of 
Theron  of  Agrigentura,  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  and  the  golden  fleece  in  the  fourth  Pythian  with  the 
for  the  noblest  families  of  Thessaly,  Rhodes,  Cor-  leisurely  epic  handling  of  the  same  theme  in 
inth,  J^rina,  Athens,  and  Tenedos.  No  other  Morris's  Life  and  Death  of  Jason, 
Greek  poet  has  so  wide  a  geographical  range.  It  is  customary  to  describe  Pindar's  sublimity 
None  presents  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  dazzling  by  comparing  him  to  the  eagle  or  the  lonely  Al- 
diversity  of  greater  Hellas;  none  so  adequately  pine  peak.  His  style  is  untranslatable  and  inde- 
expresses  the  underlying  spiritual  unity  pre-  scribable.  Horace  compares  it  to  a  torrent  that 
served  by  the  common  language  and  religion,  and  has  burst  its  banks.    Boileau,  Cowley,  Gray,  and 
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the  long  line  of  eighteenth-century  authors  of 
Pindaric  odes,  thought  to  reproduce  it  by  jerky, 
irregular  rhythms,  abrupt  transitions,  and  bom- 
bastic diction.  Matthew  Arnold  praises  it  as 
"the  grand  Btyle  in  simplicity."  Myers's  beauti- 
ful translation  into  archaizing  English  prose  re- 
produces the  matter  excellently,  but  hardly  the 
manner.  It  is  "the  grand  style  in  simplicity" 
doubtless.  But  Pindar's  simplicity  is  compatible 
with  an  "intoxication  of  style,"  a  polysyllabic 
sonority,  a  cyclopean  phrase  architecture,  a  ka- 
leidoscopic flash  of  metaphor,  and  above  all  an 
organ  roll  of  word  music  which  no  modern  tongue 
can  compass.  The  best  translation  is  that  of 
Myers.  Carey  is  the  most  readable  of  the  older 
translators  in  verse.  The  chief  editions  are  those 
of  Bockh  (the  foundation),  Schneidewin-Dissen, 
Christ  (Teubner  text,  and  larger  edition  with 
Latin  notes),  Fennell,  Gildersleeve  (Olympian 
and  Pythian  Odes) .  The  best  comment  and  criti- 
cism will  be  found  in  Croiset's  Pindare  (2d  ed., 
Paris,  1886) ;  in  Fraccaroli,  Le  Odi  di  Pindaro 
(Verona,  1894) ;  in  Jebb,  Lectures  on  Greek 
Poetry  (London,  1893),  and  his  paper  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
and  in  Gildersleeve's  Introduction. 

PINDEMONTE,  pen'da-mon'ta,  Ippolito 
(1763-1828).  An  Italian  poet,  born  at  Verona. 
He  was  educated  at  Modena,  and  in  1778  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ar- 
cadia. Here  he  conceived  the  idea  of  translat- 
ing the  Odyssey.  With  this  idea  in  view,  he 
went  to  Naples  and  Sicily,  visiting  many 
places  connected  with  the  legend  of  Ulysses.  At 
Florence  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Alfieri, 
and  he  saw  him  again  at  Paris,  whence  he  passed 
to  London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  returning  to  Ve- 
rona in  1791. 

Pindemonte's  chief  works  are  the  Poesie  and 
Prose  campestri  (1788-94),  the  form  of  which 
is  cast  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  mold,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  which  is  largely  English ;  the  epistle, 
/  sepolcri,  written  in  response  to  Foscolo's  poem 
of  similar  import;  and  an  excellent  blank  verse 
version  of  the  Odyssey  (1818-22).  His  lesser 
works  comprise  many  treatises,  discourses,  and 
letters;  a  tale,  Clementina;  a  novel,  Abaritte;  a 
number  of  tragedies,  of  which  the  best  is  the 
Arminio  (1804),  dealing  with  the  story  of  the 
conqueror  of  Varus;  ana  other  versified  composi- 
tions, such  as  the  Francia,  which  celebrates  the 
opening  of  the  States  General  at  Paris  in  1789, 
and  his  Sermoni.  Consult  the  edition  of  his  Poesie 
originali  (Florence,  1858)  ;  the  Arminio,  in  the 
3d  ed.  of  Verona,  1812;  the  Odissea  (Florence, 
1891)  ;  Montanari,  Storia  delta  vita  e  delle  opere 
di  Ippolito  Pindemonte  (Venice,  1856). 

An  elder  brother  of  Ippolito  was  Giovanni 
Pindemonte  (1751-1812),  also  a  poet  of  some 
merit.  He  rose  high  in  political  circles  at  Venice, 
and  became  Podesta  of  Vicenza,  but  falling  into 
disfavor,  he  had  to  seek  refuge  in  France  in  1796. 
In  1802  he  played  a  part  in  the  legislative  body  at 
Milan.  He  wrote  tragedies  and  lyrics,  the  latter 
of  elevated  inspiration,  but  imperfect  in  form. 
Consult  his  Opere  drammatiche  (1804-05),  and 
his  Poesie  e  letter e,  edited  by  Biadego  (Bologna, 
1883). 

PINDHAbEES,  pin-dil'rez,  or  PINDARI8 
(Marathii,  Pindhtiri,  Pendh&ri,  plundered,  from 
pendha,  bundle  of  grass  +  h&ri,  one  who  takes). 


The  name  of  marauding  companies  of  mercenaries, 
who  remained  in  arms  after  the  fall  of  the  Mogul 
Empire.  Eventually,  between  1804  and  1817,  they 
became  in  effect  a  formidable  warlike  State, 
dangerous  to  English  rule,  and  the  terror  of  the 
native  populations.  In  the  year  1816  alone  they 
destroyed  339  villages  in  British  territory.  The 
next  year  Lord  Hastings,  with  forces  amounting 
to  120,000  men,  completely  routed  the  united 
Mahratta  and  Pindharee  armies,  consisting  of 
200,000  men  and  500  guns.  From  this  blow  the 
Pindharees  did  not  recover. 

PIN'DUS.  A  mountain  range  of  Northern 
Greece,  between  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  See 
Greece. 

PINE  (AS.  pfn,  from  Lat.  pinus,  Ski.  pirn, 
pine;  connected  with  Gk.  rlrvt,  pitys,  Olr.  ith, 
grain,  Skt.  pitu,  sap,  pita9  pine,  p&,  to  drink, 
AS.  plume,  ply  me,  from  Lat.  prunum,  plum, 
prunus,  plum-tree,  from  Gk.  rpovwow,  prounon, 
vpoOfivop,  proumnon,  plum,  Tpo6firn>  proumne, 
plum-tree ;  for  the  phonological  changes  of  r  to  I, 
and  of  n  to  m,  cf.  Eng.  pilgrim,  from  Lat.  pere- 
grinus,  stranger) ,  Pinus.  A  genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Coniferse.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
species  are  natives  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  others  occurring  in  the 
temperate  and  subarctic  portions  of  Europe  and 
in  Africa,  extending  as  do  some  of  the  American 
species  into  the  tropics  upon  the  high  mountains. 
The  genus  is  readily  distinguished  by  narrow, 
linear  needle-like  leaves,  growing  usually  in  clus- 
ters of  two,  three,  or  five,  surrounded  at  their 
bases  by  a  sheath  of  membranous  scales;  and  in 
bearing  its  seeds  in  cones  which  usually  mature 
the  second  year,  some  species  the  third  or  later 
years.  Pines  embrace  some  of  the  most  or- 
namental and  useful  trees,  their  size  varying 
from  shrubby  specimens,  which  usually  grow  at 
high  elevations  or  latitudes,  to  trees  of  great 
size. 


GBOUP1NO    OP  PINB-NKEDLEB  Ilf  BHBATHS. 

1,  PIdub  monophjllA ;  2,  Ptnue  Pinaster;  3,  Pinna  S&btn- 
lana ;  4.  Pinus  Lawbertlan*. 

Pines  grow  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil  and  sit- 
uation, from  the  bleak  mountain  side  to  the  plain 
of  almost  pure  sand.  They  are  more  or  less 
gregarious  in  habit  and  frequently  cover  extensive 
areas   to   the   almost  total   exclusion   of    other 
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species,  as  in  the  pine  barrens  of  North  America. 
The  thickened  epidermis  and  reduced  surface 
of  the  needles,  which  are  in  fact  not  true 
leaves,  check  transpiration  and  fit  the  trees  ad- 
mirably for  the  situations  in  which  they  often 
grow. 

One  of  the  most  scientific  systems  of  classifica- 
tion, that  given  by  Engelmann  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Saint  Louis  Academy  of  Science  for 
1882,  is  based  upon  rather  technical  characters. 
By  others  artificial  groupings  are  made,  based 
upon  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  cluster  and  the 
position  and  character  of  tbe  cones.  The  follow- 
ing scheme,  adapted  from  Veitch,  shows  the 
relationships;    of    some    of    the    mi 


Blrobi,  leaves  in  bundles  of  five;  cones  pendu- 
lous; scales  thin,  blunt;  seeds  winged — excelsa, 
lambertiana,  monticola,  strobus. 

Cembrw,  leaves  in  fives;  cones  erect  or  hori- 
mntal ;  seeds  large,  obscurely  winged — albicaulis, 
Balfouriana,  Cembra,  fleiilis. 

Edules,  leaves  in  bundles  of  one-fifth ;  cones 
■ubterminal;  scales  thickened;  seeds  targe,  very 
obscurely  winged — monophylla,  parryana,  edulis, 
rembroides. 

Tadrr,  leaves  in  threes;  cones  subterminal  or 
literal ;  scales  much  thickened,  with  sharp 
prickles;  seeds  winged — coulteri,  palustris,  pon- 
derosa,  Tsila. 

Pinaster,  leaves  in  twos;  cones  lateral,  often 
clustered,  mostly  persistent;  scales  thickened, 
blunt  or  spiny — contorts.,  echinata,  municata,  I'i- 

SglcCTfres,  leaves  in  twos;  cones  subterminal, 
mull  mostly  falling  off;  scales  slightly  thick- 
curd;  seeds  with  elongated  wings — Banksiana, 
halepensis,  resinosa,  sylvestris. 

The  white  pine  {Pinus  strobus)  is  one  of  the 
moat  important  timber  trees  of  North  America. 


It  attains  a  height  of  75  to  160  feet,  with  a 
aumeter  of  4  feet.  The  wood  is  white  or  light 
yellow,  soft,  straight-grained,  and  not  very  resin- 
ous, although  some  resin  is  obtained  from  it.  It 
is  easily  worked  and  is  largely  used  in  building, 
cabinet  work,  etc.,  being  especially  in  demand 
for  doors,  frames,  window  sash,  blinds,  shingles, 
etc  This  tree  is  becoming  scarce  in  the  Northern 
I'riiied  States  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Canada. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid-growing  coniferous 
trees,  and  as  an  ornamental  has  no  superior  in 
tbe  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  propagated  from  seed,  and  the  young  seed- 
ling require  some  shade.  It  is  not  consid- 
ered is  hardy'  as  tbe  Scotch  pine,  but  is  longer 
lived. 

The  yellow,  long-leaved,  or  Georgia  pine 
(Piatti  palustris),  a  tree  of  the  widest  dis- 
tribution and  greatest  economic  importance 
of  any  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States, 
ranks  second  among  American  pines.  It  is 
found  in  the  sandy  and  gravelly  soil  from  near 
Norfolk.  Virginia,  in  a  belt  about  125  miles  wide 
to  Louisana,  following  the  contour  of  the  coast, 
ind  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  long  leaves,  9 
to  15  inches  long,  and  its  cones,  which  are  rather 
larRer  than  those  of  other  species  which  accom- 
pany it  The  average  height  of  the  mature  tree 
is  nhont  100  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  2  to  3 
feet,   tapering    very    gradually.      The    wood    is 
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heavier  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  pine 
upon  the  market.  The  layer  of  sap-wood  is 
rather  thin  and  the  heart-wood  is  prominently 
marked  by  the  annual  rings.  The  timber  is  used 
in  all  kinds  of  building,  being  especially  adapted 
to  ship-carpentry,  bridge- building,  flooring,  etc. 
Large  quantities  are  annually  exported,  while  the 
building  operations  of  the  Southern  States  are 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  it.  The  tree  is 
very  resinous,  and  wherever  the  sap-wood  Is  laid 
bare  there  is  an  abundant  flow  of  resin,  which  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  naval  stores, 
turpentine,  resin,  pitch,  tar,  etc.  The  industry 
ranks  second  only  to  the  lumber  interests.  The 
leaves  are  utilized  for  the  production  by  distilla- 
tion of  an  oil  closely  resembling  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  for  the  production  of  pine  wool,  made 
by  boiling  with  alkalies,  the  resulting  fibre  being 
used  in  upholstering. 

Two  species  associated  with  the  Georgia  pine 
in  its  lower  limits  are  the  Cuban  pine  {Pinus 
keteropkylla ) ,  very  similar  to  the  Georgia  pine 
in   size   and   manner  of  growth,   but  considered 
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somewhat  less  valuable,  and  the  loblolly  or  old 
field  pine  (Pinus  Tteda).  The  loblolly  pine 
springs  up  in  abandoned  fields,  soon  affording 
a  supply  of  timber  and  wood  for  fuel, 
the  quality  of  which  varies  widely  with  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  grown,  approaching 
the  long-leaved  pine  in  quality  when  grown  in 
the  forest,  but  considered  inferior  when  grown 
in  open  fields.  Another  valuable  species  of  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  States  is  the  short-leaved 
pine  (Pinus  echinata,  or  Pinus  mitis,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently called),  a  tree  which  attains  a  height  of 
75  to  120  feet  with  a  diameter  of  about  2  feet, 
and  which  ranges  from  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania through  southern  Illinois  to  Arkansas 
and  eastern  Texas,  in  some  places  occurring  in 
almost  pure  forests.  The  wood  is  heavy,  hard, 
coarse-grained,  but  strong,  and  is  largely  used 
for  the  framework  of  buildings,  weather-board- 
ing, railway  ties,  car  and  other  building.  It  is 
less  resinous  than  the  long-leaved  pine,  but  in 
importance  ranks  next  to  that  species  in  the 
South.     The  jack   pine  or  scrub  pine   of  the 
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Northern  States  is  Pinus  divaricata  or  Pinus 
Banksiana.  It  abounds  from  New  Brunswick  to 
the  Mackenzie  River  and  southward  about  the 
Great  Lakes,  furnishing  the  cover  to  the  exten- 
sive pine  barrens  of  that  region,  especially  in 
Michigan.  It  is  of  little  value  except  for  fuel. 
Next  to  the  white  pine  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able species  in  the  North  is  the  red  or  Norway 
pine  {Pinus  resinosa),  which  is  found  from  the 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  to  Manitoba  and  south 
to  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania.  It  occurs  as 
trees  60  to  100  feet  tall  and  2  feet  in  diameter, 
often  forming  extensive  forests  upon  dry  sandy 
soils.  The  wood  is  light,  hard,  elastic,  resinous, 
and  durable  except  when  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  Its  uses  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
short-leaved  pine  farther  south.  'Die  Northern 
pitch  pine  ( Pinus  rigida ) ,  which  occurs  through- 
out the  northeastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
and  adjacent  Canada,  is  of  little  value  except 
for  fuel  and  charcoal,  but,  although  rich  in  resin, 
it  is  little  used,  the  Georgia  pine  having  control 
of  the  market. 

Among  the  important  species  of  the  Pacific 
region  may  be  mentioned  the  sugar  pine  (Pinus 
Lambertiana)  and  the  bull  pine  {Pinus  ponde- 
rosa).  The  former  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  the  trees  attaining  a  height  of  150  to  300 
feet  and  more  than  10  feet  in  diameter.  It 
occurs  through  Oregon  and  California.  The  tree 
trunks  are  straight  and  without  branches  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  height.  The  timber 
is  of  excellent  quality,  solid,  straight-grained, 
does  not  warp,  and  is  easily  worked,  so  that  it  is 
in  demand  for  finishing  lumber  and  cabinet  work. 
The  tree  exudes  a  resin  which  when  burned  has  a 
sugar-like  flavor,  hence  the  name.  The  seeds  of 
this  and  many  other  species  of  Western  pines  are 
eaten  in  considerable  quantities  as  nuts.  The 
bull  pine,  which  has  several  well-marked  va- 
rieties of  diverse  utility,  is  found  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  100  to  160  feet  and  a  diameter 
of  5  to  6  feet;  occasional  trees  are  found  250 
feet  high  and  10  feet  in  diameter,  but  it  is 
rather  smaller  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
In  the  Pacific  Coast  region  the  timber  is  heavy, 
hard,  strong,  and  fine-grained;  farther  inland  it 
is  coarser-grained,  harder,  and  more  brittle.  In 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  are 
four  species  known  as  Piflon  pines  {Pinus  par- 
ryana,  Pinus  cembroides,  Pinus  monophylla,  and 
Pinus  edulis).  The  various  specieR  found  from 
Colorado  and  Utah  to  Texas  and  California  are 
chiefly  known  for  their  large  edible  seeds  called 

?ifions.  These  are  eaten  as  nuts  (q.v.).  The 
rees  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  of  little 
value  except  for  their  seeds  and  for  fuel.  Among 
the  Mexican  species  of  pines  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  are  Pinus  Ayacahuite  and  Pinus 
Montezumce,  trees  of  considerable  size,  the  former 
somewhat  resembling  the  white  pine  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Europe  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the 
most  widely  distributed  species  are  Pinus  sylves- 
tris,  Pinus  Laricio,  and  Pinus  halepensis. 

The  Scotch  pine  or  Scotch  fir  (Pinus  sylves- 
tris)  occurs  in  immense  forests  sometimes  mixed 
with  spruce  fir  in  some  European  countries,  and 
is  the  only  species  indigenous  to  Great  Britain. 
It  attains  a  height  of  80  to  100  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  from  2  to  4  feet,  and  is  frequently 


seen  with  very  large  branches  resembling  trunks. 
It  is  of  quick  growth  and  has  been  known  to  at- 
tain the  age  of  400  years.  Its  very  resinous  and  - 
durable  timber,  known  as  red  deal  and  red  pine, 
is  highly  valued,  being  used  in  house  and  ship 
carpentry.  There  is  great  difference,  however, 
in  the  timber  grown  in  different  soils  and  situa- 
tions, inferior  white,  soft,  and  comparatively 
worthless  grades  being  produced  in  rich  soils  and 
sheltered  situations.  Several  varieties  yield  very 
superior  timber.  The  Scotch  pine  is  valuable 
also  on  account  of  its  turpentine,  tar,  pitch, 
and  resin.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  sometimes  dis- 
tilled from  the  cones,  and  the  leaves,  which  last 
have  also  been  used  in  Germany  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  tow-like  substance  called  tcald- 
nolle  (forest  wool),  suitable  for  stuffing  cushions, 
etc. 

The  black  or  Corsican  pine  or  black  fir  {Pinus 
Laricio),  a  native  of  Austria,  but  found  through- 
out Southern  Europe,  is  another  species  closely 
allied  to  the  Scotch  pine.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
very  long  leaves  and  its  content  of  resin,  which  is 
more  abundant  than  in  any  other  European  tree. 
It  often  attains  a  height  of  140  feet  upon  sandy 
soils,  and  has  been  employed  to  prevent  sand 
drifting.  Its  timber  is  of  little  value,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  turpentine  of  the  maritime  districts 
of  France  is  obtained  from  it.  It  yields  also 
part  of  the  Burgundy  pitch  in  the  market.  The 
Aleppo  pine  (Pinus  halepensis),  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  Syria,  etc.,  is  a  very  graceful 
tree  of  moderate  size,  with  slender  leaves  in  pairs. 
It  yields  a  liquid  resin  or  turpentine,  which  is 
extracted  from  it  in  Provence  and  elsewhere,  and 
sold  as  Venice  turpentine.  The  wood  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  Levant  for  ship-building.  The 
pinaster  or  cluster  pine  (Pinus  Pinaster)  is  an- 
other important  European  species.  It  is  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  the 
Himalayas  and  in  China.  Like  the  black  fir,  it 
has  been  largely  used  in  France  for  covering 
waste  sandy  tracts.  The  timber  is  of  inferior 
quality,  but  it  yields  large  quantities  of  resin 
and  Bordeaux  turpentine. 

The  stone  pine  (Pinus  Pinea),  a  tree  with  a 
broad  umbrella-shaped  head,  forms  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  scenery  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  very  often  introduced 'in  paintings.  It  is 
the  pinie  of  the  Germans,  the  pignon  of  the 
French.  The  seeds,  which  do  not  ripen  till  the 
fourth  year,  are  large,  abound  in  a  fixed  oil,  and 
when  fresh  have  a  sweet  taste  resembling  that  of 
almonds,  like  which  they  are  used  in  Italy  and 
other  countries.  Their  use,  however,  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  produced,  as  they  very  soon  become  rancid. 
The  wood  is  useful  and  beautiful.  The  Cembra 
pine  or  Swiss  pine  ( Pinus  Cembra ) ,  which  grows 
in  the  central  parts  of  Europe  and  the  south  of 
Siberia,  is  a  stately  tree,  with  more  persistent 
lower  branches  than  in  most  pines.  It  has  rigid 
leaves  in  groups  of  three  to  live  and  produces 
edible  seeds  (cembra  nuts),  which,  although  ex- 
tracted with  difficulty,  are  much  used  in  Siberia, 
this  fruit  being  so  much  prized  that  trees  are 
often  cut  down  to  obtain  it.  The  cembra  pine 
yields  a  pellucid,  whitish  oil,  resembling  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  known  as  Carpathian  balsam. 
The  Himalaya  mountains  abound  in  pines,  some 
of  which  rival  in  magnificence  those  of  North- 
west America.    The  Bhotan  pine  (Pinus  excelsa), 
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much  resembling  the  white  pine  in  botanical  char-  of  vertebrates.     It  appears  as  a  small,  ovoid, 

sclera,  and  attaining  a  height  of  SO  to  120  feet,  conical  body  of  a  reddish  color,  projecting  down- 

ibuuais  in  Ithotan,  but  is  not  found  in  the  neigh-  ward  and   backward  between   the  anterior  pair 

boring  countries   of    Sikkim    and    Nepal.      The  of   corpora   quadrigemina.      Its   function   is  not 

wood  is  durable,  close-grained,  and  so  resinous  known,   but   it    is    regarded   as   a    rudimentary 

u  to  be  used  for  flambeaux  and  candles.     The  sense-organ  and  probably  an  eye.    In  many  fossil 

cbeer  pins  (Piitiw  longifolia)  of  India,  where  it  mammals  and  reptiles  there  occurs  a  depression 

is  often  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree,  is  of  or  hollow  in  the  parietal  bone  known  as  the  pari- 

gnceful  appearance.    It  is  abundant  on  the  crests  eta!  foramen,  which  is  thought  to  have  contained 

of  kills  in  the  lower  Himalayas,  growing  at  a  such  an  eye.    This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact 

lover  elevation   than   other   pines.     It  is   much  that  in  some  lieards,  and  especially  in  the  New 

rallied  for  its   resin,   and  the  wood  is  used   in  Zealand   sphenodon    (see   Tuataha),   a   parietal 

India  is  a  substitute  for  European  deal.    Of  the  organ  of  this  kind  is  well  developed,  although  it 

European   species    introduced    into    the    United  lies  beneath  the  skin  and  is  doubtfully  functional. 

Slatra,  the  Scotch  pine  has  proved  best  adapted  Where  the  parietal  eye  is  thus  developed,  it  is 

to  the  climate  and  soils.    It  is  frequently  planted  connected  with  the  brain  by  a  special  nerve,  and 

u  in  ornamental.   Pinns  Larioio  has  been  intro-  both  are  formed  from  the  epiphysis.     In  other 

du«d  into  the   United   States,   and   its  variety  cases,  where  there  is  no  parietal  eye,  the  epiyhy 

lutlnaea,  known  as  the  Austrian  pine,  appears  sis   is  frequently  quite  short  and  is  sometimes 

specially  adapted   to  the  prairie   regions.     The  hollow,  the  cavity  being  known  as  the  pineal  ven- 

dnrf  pine  iPinun  Pumilio)   is  an  alpine  species  tricle. 

•bNf  stems  are  usually  prostrate.  PINEAPPLE   (AS.  pinvppel,  from  pin,  pine 

PIBTE,   Johit    (1090-1756).     An   English   en-  +  orppei,  apple).     The  fruit  of  Ananas  sativus, 

graver,  bora  in   London.     He   was   probably   a  the  pineapple   plant,  which  grows  from  2  to  4 

pupil  of  Picart  of  Amsterdam,  as  his  style  re-  feet  high,  producing  a  single  axis  to  which  are 

malic*  that  master's.    He  was  an  intimate  friend  attached    long-,   stiff,   rough-edged,   sword-shaped 

of  Hogarth,  who  painted  him  in  "The  Gates  of  leaves.     The   individual   plant   produces   only   a 

Cilais."     Pine's   most   important   works   were:  single  very  fragrant  and  palatable  fruit,  which 

The  Ceremonies  ol   the   Order   of   the    Bath"  vanes  greatly  in  size,  4  to  5  inches  being  the 

(1730);  a  facsimile  of  the  Magna  Charts  (1733)  ;  usual  diameters  and  0  to  10  inches  the  prevailing 

i  funous  edition  of  Horace  with  the  text  engraved  lengths  of  ordinary  market  specimens.  Very  large 

tlrotighout,  and   illustrations   from  the  antique  specimens  may  weigh  15  to  20  pounds.    The  pine- 

md  from  Italian  scenery   (1733-37)  ;  The  Tapes-  apple   is   a  native   of  tropical   America,   and   is 

trf  Hangings  of  the  House  of  Lords   (1739),  a  widely  grown   in   warm  climates.     Formerly   it 

mnrt  of  especial   value,  as   the  tapestries   were  wan  an  important  European  greenhouse  crop,  and 

ifu-rwards  burned ;  and  a  Plan  of  London  ( 1746  the  fruits  thus  produced  were  of  superior  quality, 

ind  1755).  but  with  the  improvement  of  transportation  facil- 
ities less  attention  is  given  to  its  culture  under 

PfflE,  Robebt  Edge   (1730  or  1742  90).     An  giass  than  formerly.     The  West  Indies,  Bahama 

English  portrait  painter,  born  in   London.     He  Islands,    Florida,   Asore   Islands,   and   parts   of 

to  the  son  of   John    Pine,   the   engraver,   and  Northern  Africa  are  the  principal  regions  of  pro- 

Cubly  his  pupil.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  duet  ion  for  European  and  American  markets. 
other  instruction.  After  winning  a  prize 
with  his  "Surrender  of  Calais"  and  "Canute  Re- 
proving His  Courtiers,"  he  painted  several  por- 
triits,  snch  as  those  of  George  II.,  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  of  Garrick  (in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery),  and  a  series  of 
«wnes  from  Shakespeare,  some  of  which  after- 
nnb  appeared  in  Boydell's  Shakespeare,  About 
1783  be  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  intention  was  to  depict  some  events 
in  the  American  Revolution,  with  portraits  stud- 
ied from  life,  but  his  time  was  completely  taken 
up  with  portraiture.  In  this  line  bis  works  in- 
clude portraits  of  General  Gates,  Charles  Car- 
roll. Bsron  Steuben.  Robert  Morris,  George  Read, 
TWias  Stone,  and  Washington  (1785).  The 
litter  was  engraved  for  Irving's  lAfe  of  Wash- 
i'lion;  but  although  valuable  from  an  historic 
•tindpoint,  it  is  not  an   impressive  canvas,  as 

the  modeling  is   weak   and   he   missed   the  per-  Queensland  supplies  the  Australian  market.     In 

wiilitT  of  his  sitter.     After  Pine's  death  many  J,89,?;  HjOBB.Btt  plants  were  growing  in  Florida, 

of  his  pictures  were  collected  in  the  Columbian  OaJifortu*,    and    Hawaii.      Statistics    for   other 

Museum    in     Boston,     since     burned.      Consult  count"es  are  not  at  hand,  but  the  production  is 

Twbnnan,  Boot    of   the   Artist*    (New   York,  increasing   each   year.      The   pineapple   succeeds 

1SC7)  only  in  regions  where  frosts  do  not  occur.     A 
climate  having  an  alternate  wet  and  dry  season, 

KRAL  BODY   (from  Lat.  pinea,  pine-cone,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  75°  to  80°  F., 

from  pans,  pine) ,  or  Piheaijh.    The  pineal  body,  appears  most  favorable.     In  Queensland  the  best 

improperly  called  pineal  'gland'  and  most  prop-  pineapples  are  grown  in  localities  having  a  mean 

"ly  known  as  the  epiphysis,  is  an  unpaired,  up-  less  than  70°.    The  plant  requires  a  porous,  well- 

nrit  and  forward  outgrowth  of  the  'twixt-brain  drained  soil,  otherwise  it  thrives  on  a  great  va- 
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riety  of  soils.     In  Florida  the  best  pineapples  thinly   spotted  with  reddish  brown.     The  pine 

are  grown  on  a  fine  sandy  soil,  analyzing  94  to  finch  feeds  on  seeds  and  buds,  and  resembles  the 

99  per  cent,  silica,  and  on  such  soils  heavy  fer-  goldfinch  in  habits,  but  is  less  sprightly  and  \U 

tilizing  is  necessary.     Pineapples  rarely  produce  notes   are   less  musical.     In   England  the  pine 

seed.    They  are  propagated  commercially  by  set-  grosbeak  is  often  called  pine  finch.     See  Gbos- 

ting  out  the  crown  at  the  top  of  the  fruit,  slip*  beak. 

from  the  base  of  the  fruit,  suckers  from  near  the        -»-»_  ««^«-«^,  *  ^      .  ,  «    .    /  «•  •    , 

base  of  the  stalk,  and  rattoons  from  the  roots.        *™  ^SBEAX.    A  large  finch  (Pxnxcola 

Suckers  are  most  commonly  planted,  since  these  enucleator) i   of  Northern  North  America,  which 

usually  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  in  from  14  to  18  visits  the  United  Stotes  m  winter.     In  general 

months.     Crowns  or  slips  require  a  year  longer  color  the  male  is  mottled  rose-red  above  and  ashy 

to  come  into  bearing.    The  plants  are  set  in  rows  on  the  under  surfaces    with  two  white  bands 

about  3  feet  apart  and  18  to  36  inches  distant  across  the  wing.     The  female  is  ashy-gray,  with 

in  the  row.    Once  established  a  pineapple  planta-  yellowish-brown  on  crown  and  rump.     This  bird 

tion  will  endure  8  to  10  years  without  resetting,  llv<*  »  £*  evergreen  forests    and  feeds  on  the 

suckers  replacing  the  old  plants.    Little  cultiva-  8eeds  of  the  Pme  and  8Pruce«    See  plate  of  BuN1> 

tion  other  than  the  scuffle  hoe  is  required.    With-  INGS  AND  Grosbeaks. 

in  recent  years  pineapples  have  been  grown  ex-        piNE  GB0USE.     One  of  the  names  of  the 

tensively  in  Florida  under  sheds      These  sheds  w      or  dusk  e  of  Western  America  (Dm- 

are  built  of  lath  spaced  2  or  3  inches  apart  and  a^.^^.*  ^iJL.iL.i      q^»  ni,™^*- 

nailed  to  a  light  framework  6  to  7  feet  high,  dragapus  obscurus) .    See  Grouse. 

They  protect  the  plants  from  frost  and  excessive        PINE  INSECTS.     The  insect  fauna  of  the 

heat   and   greatly   improve   the   quality   of   the  pme  js  verv  extensive.     In  Europe  nearly  300 

fruit.     The  cost  of  putting  them  up  prohibits  species  are  found  upon  trees  of  the  genus  Pinus, 

their  use  except  for  the  finest  varieties.     For  an  and  an  but  about  20  feed  upon  different  portions 

account  of  the  greenhouse  cultivation  of  pine-  0f  the  tree.     In  the  United   States  nearly  200 

apples,  consult:   Thompson,  Gardners'  Assistant  have  been  recorded,  but  the  total  number  will 

(new  ed.,  Watson,  vol.  v.,  London,  1902).     For  probably  prove  to  be  nearly  double  that  number, 

outdoor  methods  and  growing  under  sheds,  con-  Of  the  pine  insects  known  in  the  United  States 

suit:   Rolfs,  Pineapple  Growing   (United  States  prior  to  1890  the  species  which  had  occasioned 

Department   of   Agriculture,    Farmers'   Bulletin  locally  the  most  direct  and  perceptible  injury  was 

140,  1901)  ;   id.,  Pineapple  Fertilizers    (Florida  the  pine  moth  of  Nantucket,  but  the  most  widely 

Agricultural  Export  Station,  Bulletin  50).  destructive  kinds  were  the  timber  borers,  and  of 

wr-M-n  *  •«•«▼  «,  «,  A  •»-•■"*  «w       a        x       i       j  those  the  larva  of  Monohammus  confusor,  known 

PINEAPPLE  PAMELY.     A  natural  order  ft9  <the  MWY^  in  the  Southern  pine  districts,  did 

of  plants.    See  Bromeliace*:.  the  mogt  damage.    Next  to  that  insect,  the  while 

PINE  BLUFF.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Pine  weevil  (Piseodes  strobi)  does  the  most  dam- 
Jefferson  County,  Ark.,  42  miles  south  by  east  ag*  to  timber,  since  it  deforms  the  trees  caua- 
of  Little  Rock,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  at  in&  J*e  growth  of  gnarled  many-headed  trees 
the  junction  of  the  Saint  Louis  Southwestern  and  whlcn  excePt  ioT  these  attacks  would  have  grown 
the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  straight  and  fitted  for  masts  or  for  the  best 
railroads  (Map:  Arkansas,  D  3).  It  is  the  seat  timber.  Some  pine-borers  are  noted  for  their 
of  the  State  Colored  Normal  College.  Among  longevity,  and  may  live  for  years  in  articles  of 
other  fine  edifices  are  Merrill  Institute  with  a  furniture  or  in  the  timbers  of  houses,  if  for 
gymnasium,  free  library,  etc.,  the  opera  house,  some  cause  prevented  from  pairing  and  laying 
the  court  house,  and  fraternal  society  buildings,  their  eggs.  Much  damage  has  been  done  in  dif- 
The  State  Fair  Association  holds  annual  fairs  ferent  parts  of  the  United  States  by  bark-bonng 
here.  The  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  sec-  beetles  of  the  family  Scolytidte,  and  especially 
tion  largely  interested  in  cotton-growing,  Pine  by  the  species  of  the  genus  Dendroctonus,  which 
Bluff  is  an  important  commercial  and  manufac-  also  seriously  affect  spruce  The  pine-destroy  ing 
turing  city.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  cotton  beetl?  of  the  Black  Hills  (Dendroctonus  pondero- 
and  lumber  trade,  and  has  large  wholesale  in-  *»)  ha8  done  wlthlAn  *?ceTlt  J**P  an  f"0™0™ 
terests.  Its  industrial  plants  include  railroad  a™ount  <*  damage  to  the  rock  pine  in  the  Black 
shops  of  the  Saint  Louis  Southwestern,  cotton  Hil1*  ™&on>  bringing  about  not  only  a  great  loss 
compresses,  cottonseed  oil  and  meal  mills,  boiler  to  the  owners  of  the  timber,  but  also  to  the  min- 
and  sheet  iron  works,  a  foundry,  large  printing  ing  interests  of  that  region,  from  the  lessening 
establishment*,  feed  mills,  large  lumber  and  stave  of  the  timber  supply.  The  principal  attack  seems 
mills,  a  furniture  factorv,  etc.  Population,  in  Jo  be  made  in  August,  when  the  beetles  migrate 
1890,  9952;  in  1900,  11,496.  }?  swarms  from  the  dying  trees  and  settle  on  the 

living  ones,  which  they  attack  and  infest  in  large 

FINE  FINCH,  Linnet,  or  Siskin.    A  small  numbers  from  near  the  base  to  the  upper  part  of 

North  American  finch  (Spinus  pinus)  closely  re-  the   main   trunk    or   stem.     Remedial   work  i* 

lated  to  the  goldfinch.     The    upper    parts    are  largely  a  part  of  forest  management,  and  includes 

variegated    black   and   buffy;    the   under    parts  a  careful  consideration  of  the  proper  date  for 

white,  tinged  with  buff  and  heavily  streaked  with  cutting. 

black.     It  is  found  throughout  North  America,        The  wood-engraver  bark-beetle  (Xylcborus  cv- 

wintering  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  and  breeding  latus)  is  the  most  common  and  most  pernicious 

mostly  north  of  the  United  States,  but  is  erratic  of  the  insects  affecting  the  forests  of  white  pine 

in  its  movements,  being  abundant  some  winters  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  yellow  pine 

and  then  not  seen  again  for  several  years.    The  in  the  more  southern  States.     Xyleborus  pubes- 

nest  is  built  in  coniferous  trees,  of  twigs  and  cens  feeds  mainly  under  the  bark  of  Pinus  inops, 

rootlets,  and  is  lined  with  down  and  hairs.    The  and  the  coarse-writing  bark-beetle  (Tomicus  oalli- 

eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  bluish  white,  graphus)  works  in  the  pitch  pine  and  to  a  lesser 
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extent  in  the  white  pine.    There  are  perhaps  20  sophique  sur   V alienation  mentale    (1801)    and 

more  species  of  scolytid  bark-beetles  which  have  La  nosographie  philosophique    (1798),  with  its 

similar  habits  in  connection  with  pine  trees.    Of  commentary,  La  me'decine  clinique  (1802). 

the  flat-headed  borers  of  the  family  Buprestidse  «««.«,  T  Tirii-nm        a               c     ™        ti 

about  20  have  been  found  to  attack  the  pine,  PINE  MNNET,  or  Siskin.    See  Pine  Finch. 

while  rather  more  than  20  longicorn  beetles  of  the  PINELO,  p6-na16,  Antonio  de  Leon.     See 

family  Ceranibycidse  live  in  the  larval  state  in  Leon  Pinelo. 

the  wood  of  the  trees  of  this  genus.    The  white  __-    ,_ .  nm«,^T       „«        .        .                 , 

pine  weevil  (Pissodes  strobi)  lays  its  eggs  in  the  t  *IN1?    MABTEN.      The    American    marten 

bark  of  the  topmost  shoot  of  young  trees.    The  (Mustela  martes).     See  Marten,  and  Plate  of 

larvae  mine  in  the  wood  and  pith,  causing  the  Fub-Beahing  Animals. 

shoot  to  wither  and  die,  thereby  occasioning  PINE  HOUSE.  An  American  meadow-mouse 
a  crook  or  fork  in  the  body  of  the  tree  at  (Moorotua  pinetorum),  rusty  brown  in  general 
this  point.  It  is  fatal  to  the  growth  of  these  coiorj  and  distinguished  by  its  long,  silky,  mole- 
trees,  and  no  competent  remedy  has  been  dis-  \fee  fur>  it  js  more  subterranean  in  its  habits 
covered.  than  others  of  our  mice,  and  frequently  makes 
The  pine  moth  of  Nantucket  {Retinia  frus-  long  tunnels  under  the  surface,  showing  raised 
t raw),  referred  to  above,  causes  the  death  of  pine  roofs  like  those  of  the  moles.  It  is  especially  nu- 
trees  in  large  numbers.  The  moth  lays  its  eggs  merous  in  the  pine-wood  districts  of  the  South- 
on  the  twigs  and  the  young  larva  burrows  into  era  States,  but  also  ranges  north  into  Southern 
the  wood,  ultimately  causing  the  death  of  the  New  England  and  westward  throughout  the 
trees.  Many  insects  affect  the  leaves  of  pine,  in-  Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  Consult  Stone  and 
eluding  about  a  dozen  sawflies.  In  the  North-  Cram,  American  Animals  (New  York,  1902). 
west  a  butterfly  {Pieris  menapia)  lays  its  eggs  -»--.-_-» ^  .  XTr  ,,««..  *  t. 
upon  pine,  and  the  larvse  destroy  the  leaves.  An-  ,.  PWEBO,  Abthub  Wing  ( 1855- ) .  An  Eng- 
other  butterfly  (Thecla  Niphon)  does  similar  »sh  dramatist.  He  was  born  in  London,  on 
work  on  the  pines  in  Florida  and  Georgia.    Two  May  24,  1855,  of  Jewish  ancestry  on  his  father  s 

of  the  hawk-moths,  Lipara  Combycoides  and  Lip-  8ld%.  He  J*f«  hl9**!ld™  TlthA  a  J™1?  to  the 

ara  pinetum,  feed  in  the  larval  state  upon  pine  P^ctice  of  law,  which  he  abandoned,  however, 

foliage;   and    the    larva   of   the    imperial   moth  *nd  ™da1J"  appearance  **  **  actor  at  Edm- 

(Eaclei  imperial*)    has  similar  habits.     Many  burgh  in  1874.     Subsequently  he  was  a  member 

other  caterpillars  are  also  to  be  found  doing  simf-  °f   the  TLy.ceum   <*mpany,   and   obtained   under 

larwork.  The  larva  of  a  curious  little  tineid  moth  **»&  *™n«  a   P/aetical  experience  in  stage- 

tn-i~A-~  «-•   v^i--n~\  «,;«««  :„  +u«  «;««  «««ji«o  craft  which  was  of  great  value  to  him.     About 

IX ?.£?  & ™ L  «S"ln  ^SwE m^lSl  18™  ^  made,  with  Two  Can  Play  at  That  Game, 

and  the  larva  of  one  of  the  gall-midges  (Dtplosts  ..     -    .     .     »    .     .  _i«v.writi    *  t_  whieh  aftei 

^ri^to  thT l**^* Initr^lTJX  ««£  dev^  hfaSS      H^'comelletta  *K 

(Diplon.  pini-rigute)  makes  small  galls  at  the  %*n*red.  •  .J™  was   Produced   at  the   Globe 

buJs  of  the  needle  clumps.     Several  plant-lice  Theatre  » .18.77'     *n  th«  lon?  ll8*  ?f  *»  **? 

md  scale  insects  also  feid  upon  the  pine,  the  P1*?8'  whwh  have  been  /or  the  most  part g  very 

most     notable     being     the     pine-leaf     chermes  S^T^'Ami^    ^oney    Spinner      1880    ; 

,™ :_.v„i.-„i   „„j  «.«v.s-«i_««  o„«i/v  !-  The  Bqutre  (1881);  Lords  and  Commons  (1883); 

(C^^ptntfo^)   and  the  pine-leaf  scale  in-  *         »         '  '            Magi8trate  (1885;  pub- 

^lyt,£Tl£%£  ^vnri™ »JlrSnS  >"»*.  ^™>  18fl2) ;  TheSchoolmittre,,  (1886; 

covering  pine   needles   in  various   parts  of   tne  ...  ',    ,  10A.'%     m, ' '  „  ,,      „          /100c    ^..u 

United  States  with  its  minute  white  scales.  ?-U^he,dai8?  '  !n     a      n-  ?    ni^ (    ™?WrP^i 

/i        h.t»ijt>        *        r        ^r--  ashed    1892);    Dandy    Dtck    (1887;    published 

Consult:  Packard,  Report \on Insects  Injurious  lgM)     SweeJt  Laven^r  (1888;  published  1893); 

\0F°^\  (department  of  Agriculture  Washing-  The  'Weaker  ^   (18g8         bligFhed  1894)      The 

•°D;l18S)  ;tWnP8'  7Tp  ^^rK^iiJo^  Profligate  (1889;  published  1891);  The  Cabinet 

m  the  Black  Hills  Forest  Reserve  (lb.,  1902).  Mii£w  (i890;  published  1892) ;  Lady  Bounti- 

PHTEL,    p*'n€l',   Philippe    (1745-1826).     A  ful  { 1891;  published  1892) ;  The  Amazons  ( 1893; 

French  physician ;   born  at  Saint  AndrS,  in  the  published    1895);    The   Second  Mrs.   Tanqueray 

Department  of  Tarn.    After  receiving  a  classical  (1893;    published    1895);    The   Notorious,  Mrs. 

training  at  the   College  of  Lavour,  he  studied  Ebbsmith  (1895;  published  1895)  ;  The  Benefit  of 

medicine  at  Toulouse,  taking  his  degree  in  1773.  the  Doubt  (1895;  published  1895)  ;  The  Princess 

He  continued  his  medical  studies  at  Montpellier,  «™*  ***  ^F'tL  IH?7/,  «p^blishlil89f  Vo£?" 

and  in  1778  removed  to  Paris.    He  applied  him-  %™*y  of  the  "Wells"  (1898;  published  1899    ; 

self  to  the  study  of  mental  aberration,  obtained  The  Oay  Lord  Que*    (1 899 ;    published   1900) ; 

a  prize  for  his  book  on  the  subject,  and  was  ap-  {?*  <190Ji  Polished  !*»)•  Of  his  earlier  pieces 

pointed  physician  of  the  Bicetre   (1792)    and  of  the    most    popular    was    perhaps    the    domestic 

the  Salpetriere   (a  similar  asylum,  for  females)  drama  called  Sweet  Lavender     Pmertfs  greatest 

in  1795     In  these  institutions  he  won  fame  by  work    however,  is  considered i  to >  be   The  Second 

recognizing  insanity  as  a  disease  and  replacing  *";  Tanqueray y  about  which  the  battte  of  the 

the  old  barbarous^methods   of  treatment   with  c»tlc?   has   been   waged   over   the   fundamental 

kinder  and  more  humane  methods.     In  the  Sal-  questions  of  the  problem  play  of  modern  society. 

pStriere  Pinel  inaugurated  the  scientific  study  of  ^9   eleven**  and  dramatic  force  make  it  an 

insanity  by  commencing  a  class  of  clinical  medi-  admirable  example  of  its  kind, 

cine,  which  he  continued  after  his  appointment  PINEBOLO,   ptfna-rf/M    (Fr.  Pignerol).     A 

to  the  chair  of  medical  physics  and  hygiene,  and  town  in  the  Province  of  Turin,  Italy,  situated  on 

subsequently  to  that  of  pathology,  at  the  School  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chisone,  22  miles 

of  Medicine  in  Paris.     He  was  admitted  as  a  southwest  of  Turin  by  rail   (Map:%  Italy,  B  3). 

member  of   the    Institute   in    1803.     His    most  It  has  an  eleventh-century  cathedral,  a  lyceum, 

valuable   works    are    the    TraitS    me'dico-philo-  a  gymnasium,  a  technical  institute,  and  athe- 
YOL.  XIY.-ll. 


atre.  There  are  manufactures  of  woolens,  cot- 
tons, Bilks,  leather,  and  paper,  and  a  trade  in 
grain,  wine,  cattle,  fruit,  and  lumber.  Popula- 
tion (commune),  in  1881,  17,039;  in  1901,  18,- 
250.  Originally  a  possession  of  a  local  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  Pinerolo  passed  to  the  House  of 
Savoy  in  1188  and  later  became  a  residence  city. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1536  and  in  1631, 
when  it  was  strongly  fortified,  its  castle  was 
the  prison  for  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  Fou- 
quet  and  Lauzun.  Pinerolo  was  returned  to 
Savoy  in  1896  and  its  fortifications  were  de- 
molished in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht. 


PINES,  Isle  of.  A  small  island  in  Melanesia, 
situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Kew 
Caledonia  (q.v.),  of  which  it  is  a  dependency. 
It  has  an  area  of  58  square  miles,  is  mostly  bar- 
ren, except  along  the  coast,  and  has  a  population, 
exclusive  of  convicts,  of  about  000  New  Cale- 
donians and  a  few  European  settlers.  Since 
1872  it  has  been  a  French  penal  station. 

PINE  SNAKE,  or  Bull  Snake.  A  large  ro- 
bust colubrine  serpent  {Pityophia  melanoleucva) 
of  the  southerly  half  of  the  United  States,  often 
exceeding  six  feet  in  length,  and  glistening 
creamy  white,  blotched  with  dark  brown.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  pine  lands  in  which  it  is 
found,  emits  a  strong  disagreeable  odor,  and 
feeds  on  eggs,  birds,  and  small  mammals.  It  is 
harmless,  but  makes  a  loud  hissing  and  some- 
times even  bellowing  noise,  when  disturbed,  to 
which  fact  it  owes  its  name  'bull  snake';  but 
why  it  should  also  be  called  'thunder-and  -  light - 


■heath  of  tongue ;  . 


ning  snake'  is  not  so  easily  explained.  Three  or 
four  similar  species   and  varieties   inhabit  dry, 

sandy  regions,  throughout  the  interior  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  Southwest  and  in 
Mexico.  These  are  brighter  in  color  than  is  the 
Eastern  species.  Consult:  Cope,  Crocodilian*, 
Lizards,  and  Snakes  (Washington,  1900)  ;  Lock- 
wood,  "The  Pine  Snake,"  in  American  Naturalist, 
vol.  ix.  (Boston,  1874);  Abbott,  A  Nataralitft 
Rambles   (New  York,  1884). 

PINE  SWIFT.  The  name  in  the  Northern 
coast  States  of  the  'fence- lizard'  (Sceleporut 
■undulatus ) .  ( See  Ai.i.iu  atob  Lizard  :  Fence 
Lizabd.)  It  is  very  common  in  the  pine  woods 
from  New  Jersey  southward.  It  is  entirely  harm- 
less, and  has  many  most  pleasing  ways. 

PINE-TREE  FLAG.  A  flag  used  in  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  as  early  as  1700,  at  first 
red  or  blue  with  a  pine-tree  on  the  white  field. 
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and  later  white  bearing  a  pine-tree  in  tbe  middle 
and  the  motto,  "An  Appeal  to  Heaven."  This 
was  the  flag  carried  by  the  first  war-vessels  com- 
missioned by  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution. 

PINE-TREE  MONET.  Money  coined  in 
Massachusetts  from  1652  to  1682,  in  the  values 
of  a  shilling,  sixpence,  and  threepence,  so  called 
from  the  rude  figure  of  a  pine-tree  on  one  face, 
while  tbe  other  bore  "New  England,"  with  the 
date.  The  name  'Boston'  or  'Bay'  shilling  was 
first  used,  being  changed  to  'Pine-tree'  in  1680. 

PINE-TREE  STATE.  Maine.  See  Statbh, 
Popular  Names  of. 

PINKY  DAMMAR.    See  Dammar. 

PINEY-TREE.  An  East  Indian  tree.  See 
Calophyllum. 

PINEY  VAHNISH.     See  Dammar. 

PING-PONG-  A  modified  form  of  lawn  tennis 
(q.v.)  played  on  a  table  marked  to  scale,  after 
the  model  of  a  full-sized  lawn-tennis  court.  The 
bat  is  usually  covered  with  a  thin  skin  like  a 
battledore,  but  resembles  a  lawn-tennis  racket  in 
shape,  while  the  ball  is  generally  made  of  light 
celluloid.  The  name  ping-pong  is  a  registered 
trade-mark,  the  game  itself  being  by  many  at- 
tributed to  an  Englishman,  James  Gibb,  who  in 
1891  called  public  attention  to  it,  under  the 
title  'gossima.'  In  1900  the  name  was  changed 
to  ptng-pong,  and  under  that  title  enjoyed  its 
greatest  vogue.  It  spread  to  France  and  Amer- 
ica, where  for  a  short  season  it  was  very  popu- 
lar. Any  kind  of  table  may  be  utilized,  but  its 
size  should  not  be  less  than  6  feet  6  inches  by 
about  3  feet,  nor  larger  than  10  X  5.  The  regu- 
lation table  is  9  X5,  the  height  of  the  net,  which 
is  stretched  across  the  middle  of  the  table,  be- 
ing regulated  at  the  ratio  of  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  for  every  foot  in  the  length  of  the  table. 
The  game  is  for  two  players  standing  one  at 
each  end  of  the  table.  The  player  who  first  de- 
livers the  ball  is  called  the  server  and  the  other 
the  striker  out.  At  the  end  of  each  game  the 
striker  out  becomes  the  server  and  vice  versa. 
The  service  is  strictly  underhand,  delivered  from 
behind  the  end  of  the  table.  The  ball  served 
must  drop  on  the  table  top  anywhere  be- 
yond the  net,  and  is  then  in  play.  If  it  drops 
into  the  net,  or  off  the  table,  it  counts  to  the 
striker  out.  There  is  no  second  service  as  in 
lawn  tennis,  but  the  system  of  scoring  is  tbe 
same  as  in  that  game.  Consult  Parker,  Ping 
Pong   (New  York,  1902). 

PIN'QBEE,  Hazes  Senteb  (1842-1901).  An 
American  politician,  born  in  Denmark,  Maine, 
the  son  of  a  poor  farmer.  He  worked  in  a  cotton 
factory  at  Saco,  and  in  1800  entered  a  shoe  fac- 
tory at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  whence  he  enlisted  in 
1862  in  the  First  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery. 
He  was  captured  by  Mosby  in  1804  and  im- 
prisoned at  Andersonville  for  a  few  months.  In 
1865  he  settled  in  Detroit  and  started  the  shoe- 
firm  of  Pingree  4  Smith.  In  1889  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and 
served  four  terms.  In  1896  he  got  control  of  the 
Republican  State  organization  and  was  elected 
Governor,  and  held  that  office  until  1900. 

P'lNO'-YAB'a'  (Korean  P'yeng-,  Phyong-,  or 
P'ySng-Yang) .  A  walled  city  of  Korea,  capital 
of   the   Province   of   South   PhySng-aa,   and   the 


PING-YANG,  li 

meet  important  city  in  the  country  after  Han- 
eveng  Pu,  the  Seoul  or  capital  (Map:  Korea, 
lil|,  It  stands  in  an  undulating  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ta-tong  River,  about  36  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Ita  walls  arc  20  feet  high,  run 
parallel  with  the  river  for  about  214  miles,  and 
are  loop-holed  and  battlemented  and  pierced  with 
several  gates  with  imposing  towers.  The  streets 
■re  laid  out  at  right  angles.  P'ing-yang  is  the 
most  ancient  city  of  Korea,  Ki-ja  (see  Ki-THe), 
the  reputed  founder  of  Korean  civilization,  hav- 
ing landed  here  some  time  after  n.a  1122.  The 
superstitious  notion  is  held  by  Koreans  that  the 
city  is  boat-shaped  (representing  the  craft  on 
which  Ki-ja  arrived  from  China)  and  that  it  is 
the  height  of  good  sense  not  to  sink  wells  within 
the  city  lest  the  vessel  be  scuttled.  The  water 
supply  of  the  inhabitants  is,  therefore,  carried  in 
from  outside.  Two  large  stone  posts  about  lVi 
miles  above  the  town  are  supposed  to  be  the 
mooring  posts.  The  tomb  of  Ki-ja  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  city.  P'ing-yang  is  open  to  foreign- 
ers, and  much  successful  missionary  and  educa- 
tional work  is  carried  on. 

The  city  is  regarded  as  the  military  key  to 
Korea,  and  in  consequence  it  has  suffered  much 
from  war.  A  great  battle  was  fought  here  in 
1593  between  the  Chinese  troops  sent  to  succor 
Korea  during  Hideyoshi's  invasion  and  the  Jap- 
anese troops  under  Konishi ;  and  the  principal  bat- 


r  defeat  of  the  Chinese,  who  lost  4000 
men.  A  handsome  stone  monument  in  memory  of 
the  Chinese  General  Tso,  who  led  the  cavalry, 
hag  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  died,  and 
on  a  lofty  knoll  within  the  city  is  a  monolith 
erected  by  the  Japanese  to  their  dead. 

PINK  (from  pint,  to  puncture,  to  pierce;  so 
tilled  from  the  jagged  edges  of  tbe  petals),  Dian- 
lk«.  A  genus  of  about  TO  annual  and  perennial 
flints  of  the  natural  order  Caryophyltaccie, 
chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia.  Their  beautiful  and  often  fra- 
erant  solitary  or  clustered  flowers  are  borne  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  have  attracted  ad- 
miration in  all  ages,  some  of  the  species  .having 
hern  long  cultivated  in  gardens.  Their  cultiva- 
tion has  given  rise  to  many  varieties,  including 
tingle  and  double  forms  of  many  different  colors. 
The  species  Dianlhus  Caryophyiius,  including  the 
mil-known  and  widely  cultivated  carnation 
<q.t.),  clove  pink,  picotee,  or  grenadine,  is  na- 
tive to  Southern  Europe,  where  it  is  found  grow- 
ing wild  on  rocks  and  old  walls.  The  common 
pink,  also  called  feather  pink  (Dianlhus  plu- 
nanus) ,  is  the  parent  species  of  many  cultivated 
forms.  This  has  always  been  a  favorite  orna- 
mental plant  on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  the 
heanty  and  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  foregoing  species  in  having  rough- 
margined  leaves  and  fringed  petals.  Nearly  al- 
lied to  the  common  pink  is  Diant\ua  superbus, 
fotmd  in  moist  places  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
i»d  often  grown  in  flower-borders.  The  maiden 
pink  (Dianthu*  deltoiden)  is  a  low  growing  per- 
ennial frequently  cultivated  for  ita  dense  masses 
of  leaves  and  flowers.  The  China  or  Indian  pink 
IDianfhus  chinenxu)  has  long  been  in  cultivation 
ind  numerous  dwarf  and  double  and  single  flow- 
ered varieties  of  many  varied  colors  have  been  de- 
wloped.    The  sweet  William,  or  bunch  pink  (Di- 
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anthua  barbatus),  is  a  popular  species  of  easy 
cultivation  and  abounds  in  country  gardens.  Its 
flowers  are  crowded  into  dense  flat  clusters  at 
the  top  of  the  stem.  The  varieties  are  exceeding- 
ly numerous  and  include  many  highly  developed 
forms.  The  Deptford  pink  (Mont hits  Armeria) 
is  a  small  European  species  which  has  become 


h»i  {Dlantbns  plnm arlrw). 

naturalized  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  Pinks 
prefer  a  rather  light  sandy  loam  soil.  They  are 
propagated  from  seeds  and  from  cuttings.  If 
the  plants  are  to  flower  the  same  season  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  heat  during  February,  transplanted 
when  the  plants  are  large  enough,  and  hardened 
gradually  to  coal  culture  until  May,  when  they 
are  set  out.  Seeds  sown  in  the  open  during  sum- 
mer produce  plants  which  blossom  the  following 
year.  The  young  plants  of  outdoor  sowings  are 
also  transplanted  as  soon  as  they  become  crowded 
and  finally  transferred  to  their  flowering  position 
in  fall.  Many  varieties  of  pinks  are  grown  as 
greenhouse  plants,  and  these  are  generally  in- 
creased by  layers  or  cuttings. 

PINK'EBTON,  Allan  (1819-84).  A  Scot- 
tish-American detective,  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. In  1842  he  emigrated  to  America  to  escape 
punishment  for  bis  part  in  the  Chartist  Move- 
ment, and  soon  afterwards  settled  in  Chicago, 
where  he  opened  a  detective  agency.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  had  become  widely 
known,  and  in  1861  he  guarded  President  Lin- 
coln during  the  latter'a  journey  to  Washington 
for  the  inauguration.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
commissioned  to  organize  the  Federal  Secret 
Service  Department,  of  which  he  was  made  the 
head.  During  all  this  time  he  continued  his 
private  detective  agency  in  Chicago,  and  estab- 
lished branch  agencies  in  other  important  cities. 
When  the  changed  industrial  conditions  that  fol- 
lowed the  war  led  to  strikes  and  violence,  he  or- 
ganized a  force  of  armed  men  which  he  hired 
to  employers  and  corporations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property.  This  mercenary  force, 
known  as  'Pinkerton's  Men,*  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  some  of  the  most  important  labor 
disturbances  of  the  last  quarter  century,  notably 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Molly  Maguires   (q.v.) 
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and  in  the  Homestead  strike.  Among  other  well-  to  the  bar  in  1786.  In  1788  he  was  a  member 
known  cases  with  which  Pinkerton  was  connected  of  the  convention  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitu- 
were  the  capture  of  the  robbers  who  took  $700,-  tion,  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
000  frohi  the  Adams  Express  Company's  safe  on  the  same  year.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  a 
a  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  commissioner  to  England  to  determine  the  corn- 
train,  on  January  6,  1866,  and  the  dispersion  of  pensation  due  American  merchants  under  the 
a  gang  of  murderers  who  for  a  number  of  years  Jay  Treaty  (q.v.),  and  secured  a  claim  of  $800,- 
terrorized  all  southern  Indiana.  He  wrote  sev-  000  for  Maryland  on  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
eral  books  on  subjects  connected  with  his  work,  returned  to  practice  law  in  Baltimore  in  1804, 
among  them:  The  Molly  Maguires  and  the  De-  and  was  elected  Attorney-General  of  Maryland 
tective8  ( 1877) ;  Criminal  Reminiscences  (1878)  ;  in  1805-  In  1806  he  was  sent  to  England  as  Min- 
The  Spy  of  the  Rebellion  (1883)  ;  Thirty  Years  ister  Extraordinary  to  treat  in  conjunction  with 
a  Detective  (1884)  ;  and  History  and  Evidences  Minister  Monroe  regarding  the  violation  of  rights 
of  the  Passage  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  Uar-  of  neutrals.  On  the  return  of  Monroe  in  1807  he 
risburgh,  Pa.,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  22d  remained  as  resident  Minister  until  recalled  at  his 
and  23d  of  February,  1861  (1891).  own  request  in  1811.  On  his  return  he  was  elected 
PINXEBTON,  John  (1758-1826).  A  Scot-  ^  the  Ma^land  State  Senate  but  w^  appointed 
tish  antiquary  and  author,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  by  Presi- 
February  17,  1758.  He  was  educated  at  the  d«nt  Ma<^on.  He  commanded  a  regiment  of 
gramma?  school  of  Lanark;  articled  to  a  writer  ^T™  d1urml?  the  War  of  1812'  an*  wa!  ™mid~ 
to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh;  abandoned  law  for  J?  *t  Bladensburg.  He  was  a  member  of  the  na- 
literature;  settled  in  London  (1781);  and  re-  tional  House  of  Representatives  in  1815-16,  and  in 
sided  during  his  last  years  in  Paris,  where  he  the  latter  year  was  appointed  Minister  to  Russia 

died,    March    10,    1826!     Among   his    numerous  ?n?Q  ^cml  ,?nv0>'  to  *aPle8'     He  ""P"*1  m 

publications    are:    Rimes,    a    volume    of    verse  1818  to  praetice  law   an^d  was  engaged  in  many 

(1781) ;  Select  Scottish  Ballads,  professing  to  be  ""ff1**"*  fase<L    *n  182?  he  Wa5  ?!ecte?  *?  ^ 

ancient   (1783)  ;  Essay  on  Medals   (1784)  ;  Let-  United  States  Senate  and  opposed  the  admission 

ters    of    Literature    (1785)  ;    Ancient    Scottish  of  Missouri.     Consult  Wheaton,  ^^UngB 

Poems  Never  Before  in  Print,  from  the  Manu-  ?»*  Spfe°k%  °-f  W% \U™  ^fT*  iW1  W-!° 

script    Collection   of   Sir   R.    Maitlafui    (1786);  »   condensed   in  vol.   vi.   of  Sparks's  American 

and  The  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Accession  ^ography     Consult  also  Pmkney,  Life  of  Wtl- 

of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  that  of  Mary,  with  ltam  FxnkneV   U»&3). 

Appendices    of    Original    Documents     (2    vols.,        PINK  BOOT.    The  root  of  a  species  of  Spige- 

1797).    This  last  work,  though  valuable  for  its  lia  (q.v.). 

matter,  is  disfigured  by  an  attempt  to  rival  the        PIN-MONEY,    In  law,  a  sum  of  money  paid 

style  of  Gibbon.    Consult  his  Literary  Correspon-  periodically  by  a  husband  to  his  wife,  to  be  ex- 

dence,  edited  by  Dawson  Turner  (London,  1830).  pended  for  dress,  ornament,  and  other  personal 

PINKEYE,  or  Influenza.    An  infectious  dis-  expenses.     The   origin   of   the   term    has   never 

ease  prevalent  among  horses.    It  is  characterized  been  traced  satisfactorily,  but  writers  of  some 

by  high  fever,  rapid  prostration,  swelling  of  the  authority  assert  that  it   was   derived   from   an 

mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  which  become  red  ancient  tax  levied   in  England  for  the   purpose 

and  congested.     On  account  of  this  condition  the  of  supplying  the  Queen  with  pins.    The  practice 

disease  is  called  pinkeve.     The  cause  is  believed  of  providing  such  an  annual  sum  for  the  wife's 

to  be  a  specific  bacillus*  similar  to  that  producing  separate  use,  by  means  of  a  marriage  settlement, 

influenza  in  man.     The  spread  of  the  disease  is  was  at  one  time  quite  common  among  the  no- 

also  attributed  to  swarming  of  frits  (q.v.),  which  bility  in  England.     Out  of  this   allowance   the 

get  into  the  eyes  of  the  horses.    The  treatment  is  wife  was  supposed  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 

symptomatic.     Good  food   and  water,  fresh   air  ner  station   in   the  matter  of   dress,   ornament, 

and  sanitarv  surroundings  are  of  first  import-  private  benefactions,  etc.     It  was,  therefore,  m- 

ance.    The  heart  should  be  watched  carefully  and  tended  to  be  spent  and  not  accumulated.     Ac- 

if  necessarv  cardiac  stimulants  used.     The  eyes  cordingly,  if  a  husband  pays  the  wife's  personal 

should  be  bathed  with  an  antiseptic  wash.  expenses  directly,  it  is  a  bar  to  a  claim  for  ar- 

vTwireiTr       *  i  /  »    -d  n  / 1  onn  rears  °*  pin-money,  and,  in  any  event,  while  the 

PINKNEY,   plnk'nl    Edward  Coate    (1802-  wife  con{inuea  to  cohabit  with  the  husband  she 

7  h    £*!  American  poet,  born  m  London,  Eng-  cannot  collect  the   arrear8   for  more  than   one 

and,  October  1,  1802.     He  was  the  son  of  Wil-  year      However,  if  she  lives  separately  all  ar- 

ham  Pmkney,  the  well-known  Maryland  lawyer  rears  may  ^  coiiected.     If  the  wife  saves  anv- 

and  orator,  and  was  born  while  the  latter  was  thing  out  of  her  pin.ra0ney  while  living  apart 

^TJ^S101161,  m  ^Tf    l\i  so£v?£  m  tht na^  ^om  her  husband  it  becomes  her  separate  prop- 

(1816-24),  was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  bar  in  erty.  but  if  they  are  living  together,  such  ac- 

the  latter  year,  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  cumulation  goes  to  the  husband's  representatives 

and  belles-lettres  in  the >  University  of  Maryland,  on  his   death    unles9   he   had   consented   to   his 

and  edited  the  Marylander  (1827)  ;  but  he  is  best  wife>s  gaving  for  her  own  benefit, 
known  for  a  tiny  volume  of  Poems  ( 1825) ,  since        The  custom  0f  providing  pin-money  is  no  longer 

highly  praised  by  Poe  and  others   and   several  common  in  England,  and  never  gained  favor  in 

times  reprinted.  Pmkney  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  the    United    States,    although    there    are    some 

April  11,  1828.  early  decisions  which  apply  the  English  law  to 

PINKNEY,      William      (1764-1822).       An  such  allowances.    A  weekly  or  monthly  sum  paid 

American    statesman,    born    at    Annapolis,    Md.  to  the  wife  for  household  expenses,  etc.,  does  not 

He  was  educated  at  King  William's   Seminary  correspond   to   pin-money.      Sums   given   to    the 

(afterwards  Saint  John's  College),  studied  law  wife  by  the  husband  voluntarily  from  time  to 

under  Justice  Samuel  Chase,  and  was  admitted  time,  when  he  does  not  indicate  that  they  are 
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to  be  used  for  a  specific  purpose,  are  usually  ears   are   small,   often   only   indicated  by  aper- 

eonsidered  as   gifts,    and   become   the   separate  tures,  which  the  animal  can  close  under  water, 

property  of  the  wife.     See   Dowry;   Husband  The  dentition  varies,  but  teeth  of  three  kinds  are 

axd  Wife.     Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  always  present.     The  canines  are  always   long 

under  Husband  and  Wife.  and  pointed,  and  the  molars  have  sharp  cutting 

PINNA  (Lat.  pinna,  pina,  from  Gk.  xfora,  Sr*  .  .,.,,.,_  *  .,.  ,, 
rim,  sort  of  mussel).  The  popular  and  generic  .  The  P*nn/P*d^!ncxlu*t  three  families,  the  ear- 
name  of  a  group  of  marine  mussels  with  very  1«»  "!?}*  <Pho*ld*>'  the  f*Ted  s**ls.  ?r  £"T 
thin,  wedge-shaped  shells,  tapering  to  a  point  at  <°tanidf >'  £nd, the  Y^uses  (Trichechid*). 
the  hinged  The  bvssus  is  remarkably  long  and  ?he_  sea+ls  dlfl;er  Kfr°m  .the  walruses  by  having 
silkv,  and  by  it  the  species  affix  themselves  to  mci.sor  ieet}  ,in  bo*h  Jaws.»  a?d  moderate-sized 
submarine  rocks  and  other  bodies,  sometimes  canines  and  from  the  otaries  by  the  absence  of . 
even  to  sandy  or  muddy  bottoms.  The  best-  ears  and  inability  to  use  the  hmd  limbs  on  land, 
known  species  is  Pinna  nobilis,  of  the  Mcditer-  Jh€  ^ared  seals,  sea-lions,  or  otaries  differ 
ranean,  the  byssus  of  which  was  occasionally  used  from  th*  *yi»«l  ^  bv  having  small  conical 
bv  the  ancients  for  fabrics,  chiefly  as  an  article  ««J  and  m.  the  greater  use  of  the  limbs,  espe- 
of  curiositv  cially  the  hind  limbs,  so  that  they  are  enabled 

to  execute  a  sort  of  walk.     Consult :   Beddard, 

PINNACE   (Fr.  pinace,  pinasse,  from  It.  pt-  Mammalia    (London,   1902)  ;   Allen,  Monograph 

nassa,  pinazza,  pinnace,  pine,  made  of  pine,  from  of    North    American    Pinnipeds     (Washington, 

pi«o,  from  Lat.  pinus,  pine).    Formerly  a  small  1880).     See  Seal;  Walbus. 

two- masted  vessel,  fitted  to  be  propelled  by  oars         . 

as  well  as  sails,  and  generally  employed  as  a  PINNTTLE  (from  Lat.  ptnnula,  diminutive  of 

tender  to  large  ships.     The  French  armed  pin-  P*nn«>  feather,  wing,  pin,  pen).     In  a  pinnately 

nace  was  usually  of  60  to  80  tons,  and  carried  compound  leaf,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 

one  large  24-pounder  and  about   100  men.     In  fTBt  divisions   or   pinnae.     The   term  has  most 

the  United  States  Navy  the  term  pinnace  is  not  frequent  application  among  the  ferns. 

used  but  in  the  British  Navy  it  is  still  applied  PIN0CHLE,  pe'no-k'l  (Ger,  of  uncertain  ety- 

to  a  large  carvel-built  boat  similar  to  the  Amen-  mology)     A  game^f  cardg)  Wh'ere  there  are  Qnfy 

can  sailing  launcn.  tw0  playera>  the  game  is  opened  by  cutting  for 

PINNACXjE  (Lat.  pinnaculum,  diminutive  of  deal,  which  may  be  according  to  the  highest  card, 

pinna,  feather,  wing,  pin,  pen).     A  termination  all  being  high,  or  by  one  of  the  players  dealing 

of  tapering    form   crowning  some   architectural  the  cards  alternately,  one  at  a  time  and  face  up- 

member.     Unknown  to  ancient  art,  it  was  oc-  ward,   the   player  to   whom   falls   the   first  ace 

casionally  used    in  the  mediaeval  Mohammedan  turned  up  winning  the  first  deal.    Below  the  ace, 

and  Romanesque  styles,  but  did  not  become  com-  the   cards   decrease   in   value   as    follows:    Ten, 

mon  until  the  Gothic  period,  when  it  became  a  king,  queen,  knave,  nine,  eight,  and  seven.    Each 

most  important  decorative  element  of  architec-  player   receives   eight   cards,    commencing   with 

ture.     It  crowned  facade  buttresses  and  flying  the  eldest  hand,  by  two  and  three  at  a  time, 

buttress  piers,   it  filled  in  the  four  corners  of  after  which  the  seventeenth  card  is  turned  up 

square  towers    at   the   spring  of  the   polygonal  for  trump  and  exposed  on  the  table.     Should  the 

9pire,  it  rose  as  a  termination  of  piers  or  shafts  card  so  turned  up  be  a  seven,  the  dealer  scores 

at  gable  corners.    Groups  of  pinnacles  were  some-  10  points  immediately.     The  eldest  hand  begins 

times  profusely  scattered  over  the  roof,  as  at  the  game  by  leading,  after  wliich  the  lead  goes 

Milan  Cathedral.     Pinnacles  were  square,  polyg-  to  the  winner  of  the  preceding  trick.    After  the 

onal,  or  circular,  with  spires  or  gables  crowned  trick  is  played  each  player  draws  a  card  from 

with  finials ;   they  had  either  an  open  story  or  the  top  of  the  talon,  the  winner  of  the  preceding 

solid   masonry    with    engaged    colonnettes    and  trick  first.    The  drawing  is  continued  after  each 

arcades.     Sometimes  they  included  a  niche  con-  trick  until  the  talon  is  finished.    The  winner  of 

tabling  a  statue.     The  main   pinnacles  on  the  the  previous  trick  must  make  his  announcement 

buttress  piers   of  Kheims  Cathedral  are  80  feet  before   drawing   from   the   talon,   only   one   an- 

high.    They  are  of  all  sizes,  and  of  the  greatest  nouncement  at  a   time   being  permissible.     No 

tarietv  of  form  and  decoration.  more    announcements    can    be    made    after    the 

MNNATED  GBOTTSE.    The  prairie-chicken.  ta.'0.n  *?  exha™ted'  ^  ■«*  must  **  followed, 

-*      "             „    TT "Err,          i>»»«™«.  «.■«>«.  ltjj  yje  provlslon  that  if  a  player  cannot  fol- 

See  section  on  Pratne  Chnken,  under  Gbouse.  1qw  mit>  ^   ^^^   h(J   ^   play   a   tnjmp 

PIN'NIPE'DIA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat.  The  face  value  of  the  cards  is  counted  at  the 
pinna,  feather,  fin  +  pc*,  foot).  A  section  of  end  of  each  game,  and  the  points  added  to  the 
Oarnrvora,  comprising  seals,  otaries,  and  wal-  value  of  the  announcements  and  credited  in  the 
ruse*,  in  which  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  short  score;  the  winner  of  the  last  trick  adds  ten 
and  expanded  into  broad,  webbed  swimming  pad-  points  additional.  All  announcements  are  based 
dies.  The  hind  feet  are  placed  very  far  back,  on  the  cards  held  in  hand  at  the  time  of  an- 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  nouncing.  The  five  highest  trumps  count  150; 
wmewhat  incorporated  with  the  tail  by  the  in-  four  aces  100;  four  kings  80;  four  queens  60; 
teguments.  The  body  is  elongated  and  covered  four  knaves  40;  pinochle,  or  queen  of  spades 
with  short  fur  or  hairs,  and  terminated  by  a  and  knave  of  diamonds,  40;  king  and  queen  of 
short  conical  tail.  The  five  toes  of  each  foot  are  trumps  40 ;  king  and  queen  of  any  other  suit 
united  by  the  skin  and  form  powerful  swimming  20.  Seven  of  trumps  counts  10,  and,  when  duly 
paddles/  The  tips  of  the  toes  are  armed  with  announced  for  the  turned-up  card,  is  exchange- 
claws,  but  they  have  little  power  for  land  loco-  able.  In  this  game  500  points  constitute  the 
motion,  the  typical  seals  being  able  only  to  drag  game,  and  the  player  first  making  that  score 
themselves  along  when  out  of  the  water.     The  may  throw  down  his  hand  and  claim  the  game. 
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The  game  above  described  is  the  original  single  under  Blagrove.  In  1845  he  entered  the  Con- 
pinochle,  but  the  modern  and  more  generally  servatorio  of  Bologna,  where  he  became  Rossini's 
adopted  game  is  played  with  a  specially  pre-  favorite  pupjl.  In  1848  he  returned  to  England, 
pared  pinochle  pack  of  cards,  or  with  two  packs  and  gave  singing  lessons  in  London  and  New- 
of  cards,  of  which  only  the  ace,  ten,  king,  queen,  castle.  He  was  also  appointed  in  1856  professor  of 
knave,  ten,  and  nine  of  each  pack  are  kept — a  singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London, 
total  of  48  cards  in  all.  The  dealer  deals  four  His  compositions  include  several  indifferently 
cards  at  a  time,  until  each  player  has  twelve,  successful  operas,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  over  two 
the  next  or  twenty-fifth  card  being  turned  up  hundred  English  and  Italian  songs,  choruses,  and 
for  trump  and  placed  exposed  by  the  side  of  part  songs.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  upon  his 
the  undealt  cards.  The  scoring  is  the  same  as  songs.  In  England  he  was  regarded  as  prac- 
in  the  older  game,  except  that  1000  points  are  tically  a  native  composer,  largely  through  his 
game,  and  the  value  of  announcements  as  fol-  appeal  to  the  national  spirit  in  such  songs  as 
lows:  Eight  aces  1000;  eight  kings  800;  eight  "Where  are  the  Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade?''  He 
queens  600;  eight  knaves  400;  double  pinochle  died  in  Florence. 

(i.e.  two  queens  of  spades  and  two  knaves  of  pint.    See  Weights  and  Measures. 

diamonds)  300 ;  ace,  ten,  king,  queen  and  knave  piNTA#    The  name  of  ^  of  the  three  «,„. 

of  trumps  150;  four  aces  of  different  suits  100;  ,.,-,,,             ,..«                    x 

four  kings  of  different  suits  40;  pinochle   (i.e.  ™     in  which  Columbus  made  his  first  voyage  to 

queen  of  spades  and  knave  of  diamonds)    40;  America, 

king  and  queen  of  trumps  (styled  a  royal  mar-  PINT  AIM).    See  Petrel. 

riage)    40;    king   and   queen   of   any   suit   not  PINT ATL,  or  Sprtngtail  Duck.    A  common, 

trumps     (styled    a    marriage)     20.     Generally  widespread,  and   highly  esteemed  duck    (DafiJa 

speaking,  the  laws  of  bezique  will  be  found  to  acuta),  characterized  by  the  long  tapering  tail 

govern  most  matters  of  detail  in  pinochle.  0f  the  drake.     It  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the 

In  the  three-handed  game,  all  the  cards  are  mallard,  but  more  slender.     The  head  is  brown, 

dealt  by  four  at  a  time,   the  last  card  being  with  a  white  line  on  each  side  extending  down 

turned  up  for  trumps.    Should  a  nine  be  turned  the  neck;  the  back  and  sides  marked  with  wav- 

up,  the  dealer  scores  10  points;  but  where  that  mg  lines  of  black  and  grayish- white ;  the  lower 

does   not  happen,   either   of   the   other   players  partg  white;  the  elongated  central  tail  feathers 

holding  a  nine  of  trumps  may  exchange  it  for  black.     It  is  a  native  of  all  the  northern  parts 

the  trump  card  and  claim  the   10   points,  the  0f  the  world,  migrates  southward  in  winter,  and 

eldest    hand    having    precedence.      Each    player  i8  a  regular  visitant  of  many  parts  of  the  At- 

melds  or  announces  whatever  he  has  in  hand,  lantic    coasts.      It    also    frequents    fresh -water 

but  no  melded  points  are  added  to  the  score  until  lakes  and  ponds,  and  is  common  in  winter  in 

the    player    has    taken    a    trick.      Four-handed  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     It  breeds   from 

pinochle  is  played  in  the  same  manner  as  for  i0Wa  northward,  but  chiefly  in  the  interior,  and 

three  players,  except  that,  to  prevent  the  eldest  j8  not  known  as  a  summer  resident  anywhere 

hand  getting  information  which  would  influence  0n  the  Atlantic  coast.    Its  winter  range  extends 

his  play,  no  melds  are  permitted  until  he  has  southward  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the   Gulf 

led  a  card  for  the  first  trick,  after  which  he  Gf  Mexico,   and  even  to  Africa  and  the   West 

may  announce   his   melds.     Each   of   the  other  Indian   islands.     Consult   Baird   et   al.,    Water 

players  must  first  play  to  the  first  trick  before  Birds  of  North  America  (Boston,  1884). 

declaring  the  melds.  Some  other  birds  having  long  sharp  tails  are 

PI&ON,  pen'ydn.    A  kind  of  pine  (q.v.).  called  'pintails'  by  sportsmen,  as,  especially,  one 

PINOS,   pg'nos.     A    town    of   the    State   of  of  the  European  sand-grouse  (Pterocles  setarius). 

Zacatecas,   Mexico,   65   miles   southeast   of   the  See  plate  of  EoGS  0F  Wateb  and  Game  Birds. 

capital  of  the  State   (Map:  Mexico,  H  6).     It  PINTO,  pen'td.    See  Sebpa  Pinto. 

is  in  the  midst  of  an  important  mining  region,  PINTO,  Fernao  Mendes   (1509  or  1510-83). 

with   extensive    gold   and   silver    deposits,    and  A  Portuguese  traveler  and  the  first  white  man  to 

manufactures   large   quantities   of   mescal.     Its  visit  Japan.     He  was  born  at  Montemor-o-Velho 

municipal  population  in  1895  was  8183.  (Beira).     Embarking  for  the  East  Indies,   his 

PINSK.     A  district  town  in  the  Government  sh,iP  was  captured  by  the  Turks  and  he  was 

of  Minsk,  Russia,  situated  in  a  marshy  region  ?<?ld  a8  a  slave.    According  to  his  own  account, 

on   the   Pina,   about    105   miles  east   of   Brest-  J118  adventures  were  very  wonderful.     He  spent 

Litovsk  (Map:  Russia,  C  4).     It  has  a  Roman  twenty-one  years  in  Asia  and  Africa    was  thir- 

Catholic   church    of   the   fourteenth   centurv,   a  teen  time81  taken  prisoner  and  seventeen  times 

realschule,  and  manufactures  of  matches,  lum-  sold  as  a  slave     While  returning  m  a  pirate  junk 

ber,   and   leather.     The   commercial   importance  fr°m 'Cochin-China  to  China,  his  vessel  was  sepa- 

of  the  town  has  greatly  decreased  since  the  con-  ™ted  *rom  he*  companions    and  after  twenty- 

struction  of  the  Poliessie  railways.     Population,  ih™  days  on  the  open  sea  he  sighted  the  island 

in   1897,  28,028.     Pinsk  is  mentioned  as  early  of  Jane  (Tanegashima)    one  of  the  Loo-choo  isl- 

as  the  eleventh  centurv,  and  was  formerly  the  ands  $**•>'  *here  the  strangers  were  welcomed 

capital  of  a  separate  principality.  ^P^V  h°USe*    ^^i™^  th*  *??}* 

r                    r           r         r       .  ^v  tneir  firearms,  which  the  Japanese  quickly 

PINSTJTI,    pen-soo'tA,   Cibo    (1829-88).     An  imitated,  making  over  600  guns  within  five  and 

Italian-English  teacher  of  singing  and  composer,  a  half  months,  and  on  one  of  his  three  later 

born  in  Siena.    He  studied  under  his  father,  and  visits  to  Japan  Pinto  found  firearms  in  a  great 

played  in  public  at  the  age  of  ten.    Subsequently  many    places.      To    this    day,    among    Japanese 

he  went  to  England  under  the  auspices  of  the  cele-  country   folk,   a   pistol   is   called   Tanegashima. 

bra  ted  Henry  Drummond,  and  studied  the  piano-  Hokusai   (q.v.)    pictured  Pinto  and  his  compan- 

forte  and  composition  under  Potter  and  the  violin  ions   with   their   firearms   in  his   albums.     Re- 
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turning  to  Portugal  in  1558,  Pinto  lived  at  Court  The  late  works  of  Pinturicchio  show  a  haste  and 

several  years  and  died  near  Lisbon,  July  8,  1583.  carelessness  that  would  tend  to  substantiate  the 

His  posthumous  work,  Peregrinac&o,  appeared  at  accusation  that  his  love  of  gain  got  the  better  of 

Lisbon  in  1614  and  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  his  love  of  art.    He  died  in  Siena/  December  11, 

sort  of  Robinson   Crusoe  romance,   but  in  the  1513. 

main,  and  apart  from  personal  items,  its  state-  Consult:   Morelli,  Italian  Masters  in  German 

ments  have  been  confirmed  by  modern  research.  Galleries,    translated    (London,    1883) ;    Vermi- 

An  English  rendering  by  Cogan  appeared  in  Lon-  glioli,  Memorie  di  Bernardino  Pinturricchio  ( Pe- 

don  in  1663,   1692,  and   1891    (Adventures  and  rugia,  1837);  Schmarzon,  Rafael  and  Pinturric- 

Yoyages  of  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto).  chio  in  Siena  (Stuttgart,  1880)  ;  id.,  Bernardino 

" m .                 .      .,  Pinturricchio  in  Rome    (ib.,   1882);   Ehrle  and 

PnrTSCH  SYSTEM.    A  process  for  the  pro-  Stevenson,   Gli  affreschi  del  Pinturricchio  nelV 

duction  of  compressedgas,  used  chiefly  for  light-  Qppartamento  Borgia  (Rome,  1897)  ;  Steinmann, 

rog  railway  cars.     When  ordinary  coal  gas  is  pintUricchio    (Leipzig,    1898);    Ricci,    Pinturic- 

burned  at  the  pressure  of  street  mams  it  gives  chio.  Hi8  u^e  Work  and  Time  (Loildon,  1902). 

an  illumination  of  about  4  candles  to  each  cubic  -—_.-       /                .  ,             a      i»          n 

foot,  while  oil  gas  at  the  same  pressure  yields  "HOT.    A  genus  of  trees.    See  Pine;  Coni- 

about  16  candles  to  the  cubic  foot.     Compres-  ™*S  Gtmnospebm. 

sion  and  storage  of*gas  produce  a  diminution  in  PIKWOBM.  One  of  the  nematode  worms 
illuminating  power  in  consequence  of  the  deposi-  (Oxyurus  vermicularis)  parasitic  in  the  largo 
tion  of  the  rich  oily  hydrocarbons.  This  loss,  intestine  and  rectum  of  man,  especially  in 
however,  is  much  less  in  oil  gas  than  in  coal  gas.  children.  It  is  a  small  white  worm,  half  an  inch 
At  125  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  one  long  or  less,  and  very  slender.  The  females  are 
foot  of  oil  gas  is  equal  in  illuminating  power  to  larger  than  the  males.  Unlike  many  nematodes, 
about  five  feet  of  coal  gas.  The  use  of  oil  gas  for  the  pinworms  reproduce  directly  in  their  host 
the  purpose  of  illuminating  railway  cars  is,  there-  and  have  no  alternation  of  hosts  or  of  genera- 
fore,  much  more  economical,  and  the  Pintsch  tions.  The  eggs  are  very  minute  and  must  be 
system  finds  extensive  use  on  many  of  the  lead-  taken  into  the  body  with  the  food  or  at  least 
ing  railway  lines  in  the  United  Stales.  The  out-  through  the  mouth,  but  the  exact  manner  of  in- 
fit  consists  of  storage  tanks,  a  pressure  regula-  fection  is  not  really  known.  The  presence  of 
tor,  and  a  system  of  piping  to  the  lamps,  which  these  worms  is  often  a  matter  of  discomfort,  but 
are  of  special  design,  each  having  from  four  to  they  are  rarely  so  numerous  that  their  presence 
six  burners  arranged  beneath  a  porcelain  re-  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  person  afflicted, 
fleeter,  the  whole  being  incased  in  a  glass  bell-jar.  pitfZON,  pen-thdn',  Francisco  MAinm  A 
PIrTTTJBICCHIO,  pen'tSS-rG'ke-S  (It.,  little  Spanish  navigator,  brother  of  Martin  Alonso  and 
painter)  (1454-1513).  The  name  commonly  ap-  Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon  (qq.v.).  He  was  pilot  of 
plied  to  Bernardino  di  Betto,  an  Italian  paint-  th«  Pvrt*>  on  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus, 
er  of  the  Umbrian  school  (early  Renaissance).  PINZON,  Martin  Alonso  (c.l 440-93).  A 
He  was  born  at  Perugia,  where  he  studied  Spanish  navigator,  companion  and  patron  of 
under  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  later  reflecting  Columbus.  He  was  born  at  Palos  ana  attained 
many  of  the  mannerisms  of  his  contempo-  distinction  as  a  bold  and  skillful  sailor,  making 
rary  Perugino.  The  latitude  of  his  sub-  distant  and  profitable  voyages  as  far  as  the 
jeets  and  the  distinctly  illustrative  and  historical  Guinea  Coast.  Through  Fray  Juan  Perez  de 
character  of  many  of  them  have  rendered  him  fa-  Marchena,  prior  of  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida,  he 
mous  as  the  historical  painter  of  the  Umbrian  came  to  know  Columbus,  and  his  enthusiasm  was 
school  Though  using  the  Umbrian  forms,  which  aroused  by  the  scheme  of  the  great  navigator, 
catered  to  mediaeval  tradition,  Pinturicchio's  With  his  brothers,  Vicente  Yafiez  and  Francisco 
works  reflect  the  humanistic  spirit  of  the  times.  Martin,  he  exerted  his  influence  in  the  seafaring 
They  are  mainly  frescoes,  highly  decorative  in  town  of  Palos  to  enlist  men  for  the  voyage  across 
style,  and  not  without  charm  of  color.  As  com-  the  Atlantic.  The  brothers  also  lent  Columbus 
pared  with  Perugino,  Pinturicchio  lacks  char-  the  money  which  he  was  to  contribute  as  his 
aeter  and  dramatic  visor;  but  he  is  less  conscious  share  of  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  On  the  first 
and  does  not  fatigue  by  monotony.  In  1484  the  voyage  of  discovery  Martin  Alonso  commanded 
artist  was  engaged  as  assistant  to  Perugino  in  the  Pinta.  As'  the  fleet  was  coasting  along  Cuba 
fresco  work  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  "Adora-  after  the  landfall  on  Guanahani  Island,  he  sepa- 
tion  of  the  Shepherds"  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  rated  from  the  other  two  ships  in  disregard  of 
and  decorations  in  the  Palazzo  Belvedere  and  the  Admiral's  orders  (November  21,  1492).  He 
Palazzo  di  San  Apostolo,  Rome,  were  executed  was  the  first  to  discover  the  island  .of  Haiti,  on 
before  1491.  Between  1491  and  1501  he  pro-  the  coast  of  which  he  rejoined  Columbus  January 
dnced  frescoes  in  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto;  in  6,  1493.  He  was  met  with  severe  reproaches  by 
the  Vatican,  Rome;  the  series  illustrating  the  Columbus,  who  charged  him  with  treasonable 
life  of  San  Bernardino,  in  the  Bufalirii  Chapel,  intentions;  and  indeed  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Aracoeli,  Rome ;  and  the  "Madonna"  in  the  Peru-  Pinzon  was  envious  of  the  glory  which  had  fallen 
pa  Academy.  At  Spello,  near  Foligno,  he  left  to  the  Genoese  and  was  desirous  of  linking  his 
numerous  .works  by  himself  and  his  pupils.  In  own  name  with  some  great  discovery.  On  the  re- 
1502  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini  intrusted  to  turn  voyage  Martin  Alonso,  in  the  Pinta,  parted 
him  the  decoration  of  the  cathedral  library  at  company  with  the  Nina  during  a  storm,  and 
Siena.  These  frescoes,  depicting  the  life  of  .Eneas  reaching  Bayona  in  Galicia,  sought  to  obtain 
Sylvius  Piccolomini  (Pope  Pius  II.),  called  upon  an  interview  with  the  Spanish  monarchs,  who, 
the  artist  for  the  display  of  his  talent  in  ceremo-  however,  refused  to  receive  in  person  any  one 
nial  composition.  The  commission  was  completed  but  the  Admiral.  Pinzon  thereupon  set  sail  for 
in  1508,  with  the  aid  of  many  assistants,  among  Palos,  which  he  reached  on  the  same  day  as 
whom  was  Raphael,  who  came  to  Siena  in  1503.  Columbus    (March  15th).     As  the  result  prob- 
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ably  of  privations  encountered  during  the  voyage,  engineer    (see  Engineer  Corps),  the  engineers 

he  died  soon  after  at  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida.  or  technical  troops  of  Germany  being  still  known 

Consult  Asensio,  Martin  Alonso  Pinzdn,  estudio  as  pioneers.    In  the  British  Army  there  are  two 

historico  (Madrid,  1892).  pioneers  to  every  company  of  infantry,  who  col- 

PINZON,  Vicente  Yanez  (e.l463-c,1519).    A  lecth-ely  are  under  a  pioneer  sergeant,  a  regi- 

companion  of  Columbus.    He  was  born  in  Palos,  mei!tal    8ttaff    non-commissioned    officer       Their 

and  was  a  younger  brother   of  Martin  Alonso  equipment  consists  of  either  a  pick    shovel,  or 

Pinzon  (q.v.).     Pinzon  commanded  the  Nina  on  a*e'  and  a  one-edged    pointed  sword,  the  other 

the    first    voyage,    and    afterwards    became    the  £&  °f  whAc.h  ls  ™t  like  a  saw.     Pioneers  are 

greatest  of  the  seafaring  men  engaged  in  dis-  the  only  soldiers  allowed  to  wear  beards.    On  the 

coveries  in  the  New  World,  down  to  the  time  ma/uch/°r  on  occafllons  of  ceremony,  they  parade 

of  Magellan.     He  appears  to  have  made  several  w;th  <*e  noncommissioned  staff;  and  in  column 

independent  voyages  before  the  close  of  the  cen-  <*  ™ut*>  &?**-****&     To  be  a  pioneer,  a 

turyf and  it  is  probable  that  in  1497   (aecompa-  soldier  must  be  a  skilled  mechanic    and  have 

nied  perhaps  by  Vespucius)  he  reached  the  main-  Passed  *•  Pioneer  instruction  course  at  Cnatham. 

land  of  America   (discovering  Central  America)  m™*£?                  *   ***              Engineering, 
almost  simultaneously  with  Cabot's  landing  on 

the  continent.  He  sailed  again  on  November  PIONEEBS,  The.  A  ntfvel  by  James  Feni- 
18,  1499,  returning  the  following  September,  more  Cooper  (1823).  Though  the  earliest  pub- 
after  discovering  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  the  Hshed,  it  is  the  last  but  one  in  order  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon.  In  1505  he  was  ap-  Leatherstocking  Tales,  giving  the  old  age  of 
pointed  to  command  an  expedition  to  the  Spice  Natty  Bumppo  and  the  death  of  Chingachgook. 
Islands,  but  Portuguese  intrigues  prevented  him  PIOBBY,  pe'A'reA  Pierre  Adolphe  (1794- 
from  sailing,  and  instead  he  was  given  charge  1879).  A  French  physician,  born  in  Paris.  He 
over  the  fortifications  to  be  erected  in  Porto  was  educated  there,  became  doctor  of  medicine 
Rico.  He  was  also  made  Governor  of  the  island  in  1816,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  professor  of 
with  authority  to  colonize  it.  He  was,  how-  pathology  and  in  1850  of  clinical  medicine.  He 
ever,  a  seaman  rather  than  an  administrator,  and  devised  a  new  nomenclature  which  met  with  no 
he  spent  the  next  year  or  two  trying  to  get  the  success  and  invented  the  pleximeter  for  mediate 
command  of  a  fleet,  which  the  Portuguese  pre-  percussion,  for  which  he  received  the  Montyon 
vented,  as  he  was  suspected  of  designs  against  prize  in  1828.  He  wrote:  De  Vhere'dite'  dans' les 
their  territories.  In  June,  1508,  he  finally  got  maladies  (1840);  Trait*  de  mtdecine  pratique 
away,  with  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis.  They  returned  in  ( 1842-51) ;  and  Trait*  de  plessimHrisme  ( 1866) . 
November,  1509,  but  no  record  survives  as  to  nriwmwAfif  .^  , ,  *  *  ^  < 
where  they  secured  their  cargo  of  gold  and  other  „  KpTBXOW,  py<Vtr  -kOv.  A  government  of 
New  World  products.  Consult  Harrisse,  Discov-  Russian  Polan(k  b011110^  on  ™*  n.orth  bv  *be 
ery  of  America  (London,  1892).  Government  of  Warsaw.  Area,  4735  square  miles. 
titawbtita  ./*  v-,  *  ™  ^  •  The  surface  is  mostly  level  and  somewhat  undu- 
PIOMBINO,  p£  Am-be'no  Formerly  an  in-  lati  toward  the  south.  Coal  and  iron  are  found 
dependent  principality  of  Northern  Italy  now  a  in  some  parta  of  the  g0Vernment  and  mined  to 
part  of  the  Province  of  Pisa.  It  belonged  to  Pisa  some  extent  The  cMef  rivers  are  the  w&rt&  and 
before  1399,  when  it  became  independent  under  the  pilica  Although  the  soil  is  not  well  adapted 
rulers  of  the  House  of  Appiani.  In  1700  it  came  for  agricuitiire,  this  is  the  chief  industry.  Stock- 
ing the  possession  of  the  Buoncompagni.  It  was  ^j*  is  algo  of  gome  importance.  *  Textiles 
incorporated  with  France  m  1801,  but  from  1805  repre£nt  the  leading  manufacturing  industry,  of 
to  1?14  was  ruled  as  a  principality  by  Elisa  w&ch  Lodz  ftnd  piofrkow  are  the  two  centred  in 
Bacciochi,  the  sister  of  Napoleon.  In  1815  it  Rugsian  poland  Population,  in  1897,  1,406,951. 
was  united  with  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany.  r             ' 

WOMBINO.    A  town  in  the  Province  of  Pisa,  .  ™MKOW.    The  capital  of  the  government 

t*  i        u     j,  7                        4.              •    *•       .  T*  of  the  same  name  in  Russian  Poland,  situated  on 

Italy    si£uated  on  a  promontory  projecting  into  the    Waraaw_Vienna    Railway,   about    16    miles 

the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  40  miles  by  rail  southeast  ^^^4-  of  U)dz  (MaD.  Ruiia   a  4)       It  has 

of   Leghorn    (Map:    Italy    E    5).     Its   ancient  number     f  dd  ^^  and  monasteries.  an 

walls  and  rums  of  an  old  castl*  still  remain.  ,d        u     t       gymnasia,  and  a  fine  town  hall. 

The  town  has  a  busy  harbor,  and  manufactures  the   chief   manufactures    are    farm    implements 

!rc2fiWa^o nd t?11  ^      P    fK,0n    (™mmune>>   in  and  textiles.    Population,  in  1897,  30,400.    Piotr- 

1901,   8309.     To   the   north   are   Etruscan   and  k        fe    one      ^^    0,^8t   towng    of    Poland 

Roman  remains  of  the  town  of  Populoma,  whose  ^      mentioned  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 

site  still  preserves  the  ancient  name.  It  ^  fortified  by  Ca8*imir  the  Great  and   re. 

PIOMBO,  p^-on/hd,  Sebastiano  del.    See  Se-  ceived  Magdeburg  rights  in   1404.     It  was   the 

bastiano  del  Piombo.  scene  of  frequent  diets  and  in  1577  became  the 

PIONEER   ( Fr.  pionnier,  OF.  peonnier,  foot-  seat  of  the  nigh«*t  tribunal  of  Great  Poland, 

soldier,  sapper,  from  OF.  peon,  paon,  pton,  foot-  PIOZZI,  pfc-dt's*,  Mrs.  Hester  Lynch,  better 

soldier,  Fr.  pton,  pawn,  from  ML.  pedo,  foot-sol-  known  as  Mrs.  Thbale   (1741-1821).     A  noted 

dier,  from  Lat.  pes,  foot;  ultimately  connected  friend  of  Dr.   Samuel  Johnson.     She  was  born 

with  Eng.  f oo t) .  A  military  mechanic,  or  laborer,  at   Bodvel,   in   Carnarvonshire,   Wales.     In    her 

Originally  pioneers  were  ordinary  laborers  of  the  girlhood  she  learned  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 

country  in  which  the  army  was  operating.    Their  wrote  for  the  Saint  James's  Chronicle,  and  was 

name  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  fact  that  known  among  her  friends  for  her  cleverness  and 

their  principal  duty  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  lively  disposition.     In  1763  she  married  Henry 

the  advance  of  the  troops,  cutting  down  trees,  Thrale,  a  well-to-do  Southwark  brewer,  her  senior 

building  bridges,  removing  obstacles,  etc.     They  by  thirteen  years.     It  was  no  love  match ;   but 

were   the   forerunners   of   the   modern   military  except  for  some  flirtations  of  the  husband,  the 
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onion  was  comfortable.  Thrale  had  a  house  in  was  understood.  Late  in  April,  1896,  Bartlett 
South wark  and  an  estate  at  Streatham,  near  noticed  that  the  male  pipa  toads  were  becoming 
Croydon.  Dr.  Johnson  became  acquainted  with  very  lively,  and  were  constantly  heard  uttering 
Mrs.  Thrale  in  1764,  and  for  sixteen  years  spent  their  metallic,  ticking  call-notes.  On  examining 
much  time  at  Streatham  Park.  He  was  there  them,  two  of  the  males  were  observed  clasped 
usually  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  and  for  tightly  around  the  lower  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
months  during  the  summer.  The  memorable  females,  the  hind  parts  of  the  males  extend- 
friendship  was  of  great  value  to  him.  By  society  ing  beyond  those  of  the  females.  On  the  follow- 
his  eccentricities  in  dress  and  manners  were  toned  ing  morning  the  keepers  arrived  in  time  to  wit- 
down;  and  his  disposition  to  gloom  was  neu-  ness  the  mode  in  which  the  eggs  were  deposited, 
tralized  by  the  presence  of  a  vivacious  and  charm-  The  oviduct  of  the  female  protruded  from  her 
ing  woman.  In  his  whole  career  this  is  the  body  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  blad- 
only  bright  period.  Thrale  died  in  1781,  and  der-like  protrusion,  being  retroverted,  passed 
three  years  later  his  widow  married  Gabriel  under  the  belly  of  the  male  on  to  her  own  back. 
Piozzi,  an  Italian  musician.  Piozzi  was  a  man  The  male  appeared  to  press  tightly  upon  this 
of  talent  and  honor,  but  Johnson  could  brook  no  protruded  bag,  and  to  squeeze  it  from  side  to 
divided  affection.  He  never  again  saw  the  friend  gj^  apparently  pressing  the  eggs  forward,  one 
who  had  so  long  ministered  to  his  comfort.  Im-  ^y  one,  on  to  the  back  of  the  female.  By  this 
mediately  after  the  marria^,  the  Piozzis  went  to  moVement  the  eggs  were  spread  with  nearly 
Italy,  returning  to  England  in  1787.  They  lived  unjform  smoothness  over  the  whole  surface  of 
at  Streathain  till  1795  when  they  settled  at  the  back  of  the  femaie,  to  which  they  became 
Bachycraig,  Flintshire,  Wales,  an  estate  Mrs.  firmly  adh€rent.  When  the  operation  was  com- 
Pwzzi  inherited  from  her  father.  They  after-  pleted  the  male8  left  their  placeg  on  the  femaies, 
wards  built  a  villa  named  Brynhella,  on  the  and  the  enlarged  and  projected  oviduct  gradually 
llwy  There  Piozzi  died  m  1809  Mrs  Piozzi  di8appeared.  6The  eggs  are  produced  in  the  early 
passed  her  last  years  mostly  at  Bath  Clifton,  partr  of  the  rainy  season,  when  these  highly 
and  Penzance.  She  died  May  2,  1821  Mrs.  £  Ue  f  ha •/  lent  of  water  about  t£em' 
Piozzi*  only  valuable  contributions  to  literature  ^  at  thaJ>  timfi  £  ^  /  difficult  to  ture 
™*nced?ef  40/    ihf    LatfS™"g   Johnson  them      In  the  d      ^^  {^  f  ^  . 

^86)    ^oof'^/t  and  fr<>m  ?•  Lai€£  swamps  and  ditches,  and  sometimes  come  close 

JoAnaoa   (1788).     Of  her  occasional  verse,  the  ^     /,  to  houses      ^^  Qad         Amphibia 

best  is  Three  Warnings,  Published  m  the  Mtscel-  and  R    ule     (London>  i90i). 

fonies  of  Mrs.  Williams  (1766),  containing  also  u .  . 

Johnson's  Fountains,  a  prose  tale,  of  which  the        PIP/CHIN7  Mrs.     A  character  in  IMckens's 

heroine  is  Mrs.  Thrale.     While  at  Florence  in  Dombey  and  Son.     She  kept  an  establishment 

1785  Mrs.  Piozzi  associated  with  the  Delia  Cruscans  for  young  children  at  Brighton,  where  Paul  was 

and  wrote  for  the   Florence   Miscellany,  after-  sent. 

wards  ridiculed  by  WiHiam  Gifford  (q.v.)      Con-        pipE#     ^  implement  for  smoking  tobacco, 

Milt  her  Autobiography    Letters    and  Literary        j         etc     g^  Tobacco-Pipe. 

Rrmatns,  ed.  by  Hay  ward   (London  and  Boston,      r 

1S61);    Mangin,    Piozziana     (London,     1833);        PIPE   (AS.  pipe,  from  ML.  ptpa,  pipe,  from 

Seeley,  Mrs.  Thrale,  life  and  selections  from  writ-  I**.  P*P*re,  ptpiare,  to  pipe,  onomatopoetic  in 

ings  (London  and  New  York,  1891)  ;  Glimpses  of  origin).     An  artificial  closed   channel,   or  con- 

Italian  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  from  <*uit,  'or  liquids,  air,  or  gases,  often  under  high 

the  Journey   of   Mrs.   Piozzi,   by   the   Countess  pressures.     Pipes  are  composed  of  a  great  va- 

Osareseo    (London,    1892)  ;    Boswell's    Life    of  rJetv    °f    materials,    according   to    the    uses    to 

Johnson    (ib.,   1791);    and  the  Diary  of  Mme.  which  they  are  to  be  put  and  the  cheapness  of 

d'Arblay  (ib.,  1842-46).  the  various  materials  in  a  given  locality. 

PIP.     The' hero  of  Dickens's  Great  Expecta-        ^ead  Pl£ES  are  kn.ow£  to  *?™  been  used  at 

turns,  who  on  the  death  of  his  unknown  benefac-  Babylon,    Rome,    and    Pompeii,    and,    like    all 

tor.  the  convict  Magwitch,  instead  of  gaining  the  !f*  PlP|  "***  ™*&  tlmes>  were   ™"k  {™m 

wealth  he  had  anticipated,  is  reduced  to  poverty,  d"*8  «*  iea*  *?*  *°.  a  ^"JT*  "ff tlolJ' 

r  r         *  with   the  horizontal   joint   welded   or   soldered. 

PIP.    A  disease  of  poultry.    See  Roup.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth   century 

PIPA    (Neo-Lat.,   from   the  native  name  of  the  casting  of  lead   pipes   was  begun   in   Eng- 

the  Surinam   toad).     A   South   American   frog  land,  the  process  having  been  invented  by  Robert 

'family    Pipidse),    the    'Surinam    toad*     (Ptpa  Brooke.     In  1790  an  English  patent  for  draw- 

\mericana),    celebrated    for    its    extraordinary  ing  lead  pipe  was  granted,  and  a  machine  was 

method  of  carrying  its  eggs  in  the  skin  of  the  built  for  pressing  lead  pipe  through  dies.     As 

hack.     It  is  a  peculiar,  ugly-looking  creature,  the  larger  sizes  of  lead  pipe  have  to  be  very 

The  whole  skin  is  covered  with  small  tubercles,  thick  to  retain  their  shape  and  withstand  high 

and  is  dark  in  color  on  the  upper  surfaces,  but  pressures,  and  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  lead 

vhitish  on  the  under  side  of  the  body.     Every-  pipe  and  for  other  reasons,  such  pipe  is  but  little 

where  the  skin  bears  papilla,  each  with  a  little  used  now  in  diameters  of  over  2  inches  or  so,  but 

horny  spike,  and  many  with  a  poison  gland  at  it  is  made  up  to  4  inches,  and,  though  rarely, 

the  base.     The  back  of  the  female  is  furnished  to  6  or  8  inches.     At  the  other  extreme,  it  is 

with  numerous  cells  or  pouches,  in  which  the  made    as    small    as  -fa    inch,    inside    diameter. 

eR^s  are  hatched  and  the  young  undergo  all  their  Modern  lead  pipe  is  pressed  through  dies  in  a 

transformations.     It  was  not  until  the  process  continuous  length.     The  molten  lead  is  poured 

was  observed  by  Bartlett,  who  watched  captive  into  a  cylindrical  hole  in  a  hydraulic  press.     In 

specimens  in  London  ( Proceedings  of  the  Zoologi-  the  centre  of  the  hole  is  a  metal  rod  or  core  the 

wl  Society,  London,  1896,  p.  595)  that  the  method  same   diameter  as  the  pipe.     When  the  metal 

of  placing  the   eggs    in    this    curious    nursery  begins  to  solidify  the  press  rises  and  forces  the 


the  pipe.  The  total  pressure  used  is  about  400 
tons,  distributed  over  a   14-  or  16-inch  cylinder. 

Block- tin  pipes  are  made  in  tbe  same  way  as 
lead,  except  that  they  are  co Id- pressed.  Most 
of  the  block-tin  pipe  is  used  in  soda  fountains, 
or  to  convey  beer,  or  in  chemical  works. 

Cast-Iron  Pipes.  The  general  process  of  cast- 
ing iron  is  described  under  Founding.  It  may 
be  said  here  that  in  some  of  the  foundries  the 
core  is  made  by  winding  a  spindle  with  a  ma- 
chine-made hay  rope.  Over  the  rope  two  or 
three  layers  of  clay  are  packed,  successively, 
after  which  the  clay  is  shaped  in  a  lathe,  then 
dried  in  an  oven.  This  core  shapes  the  interior 
of  the  pipe.  For  the  exterior  a  pattern  is  placed 
in  a  compartment  known  as  a  flask.  Around 
the  pattern  tempered  clay  and  sand  are  rammed 
to  form  a  mold  for  the  exterior  of  the  pipe. 
The  flask  is  then  placed  in  an  oven  to  dry  the 
sand  and  clay,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  a 
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known  as  sewer  pipe.  A  machine  for  the  manu- 
facture of  clay  pipe  was  built  at  Ottweiler, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  about  1858. 

Drain  Tiles  are  commonly  mere  cylinders  of 
baked  clay,  designedly  porous,  and  without  pro- 
vision for  making  joints.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  short  length  of  semi -cylindrical  baked  clay  is 
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vertical  position,  the  core  centred  within  it,  and 
the  space  between  the  core  and  the  mold  filled 
with  molten  iron.  After  the  core  is  drawn  and 
the  pipe  removed  the  latter  is  coated  to  prevent 
corrosion.  The  standard  length  of  cast-iron  pipe 
is  12  feet,  and  its  diameter  ranges  from  about 
2  to  60  in c lies,  with  occasional  larger  sizes. 
The  great  thickness  of  shell,  which  of  course 
increases  with  the  diameter,  makes  very  large 
pipe  too  heavy  for  use  where  ready  means  for 
handling  it  are  not  available.  This  is  partly 
obviated  by  casting  in  shorter  lengths. 

Clay,  Earthenware,  or  Terra-Cotta  Pipe. 
Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
manufacture  of  drain  tile  began  to  assume  im- 
portance in  England.  Other  forms  of  clay  pipe 
followed  soon  after,  and  then  came  the  vitrified 
clay   or   glazed   stoneware   pipe   now   commonly 


laid  over  the  abutting  ends  of  the  tiles.  The 
standard  vitrified  clay  or  sewer  pipe  has  sockets 
at  one  end  for  jointing,  made  of  a  little  larger 
diameter  than  the  pipe  proper.  Clay  pipe  is 
made  by  pressing  or  otherwise  forcing  the  pre- 
pared clay  (see  Clay)  through  a  die,  in  tbe 
case  of  drain  tile,  and  then  cutting  it  into  short 
lengths;  or  it  is  pressed  in  a  mold,  consisting 
of  an  outer  shell,  to  form  the  exterior,  and  a 
core  for  the  interior,  besides  which  there  is  a 
special  mold  for  the  socket.  After  tbe  socket 
is  formed  its  mold  is  removed  and  the  straight 
portion  of  the  pipe  pushed  through. 

To  obtain  a  glaze,  salt  is  placed  in  the  fire 
boles  of  the  kiln  while  the  pipe  is  being  baked. 
Upon  being  volatilized  the  salt  combines  with  the 
silica,  in  the  clay.  Drain  tiles  are  quoted  by 
manufacturers  in  diameters  of  \%  to  12  inches, 
and  are  made  in  lengths  of  12  to  15  inches. 
Vitrified  pipes  run  from  2  to  36  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  are  generally  2,  iy%,  at  3  feet  long. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  longer  pipes,  for  the  sake 
of  reducing  the  number  of  joints.  The  lengths 
have  to  be  restricted  to  3  feet,  to  keep  the  pipes 
straight. 

Wood  Pipes.  Bored  logs  were  used  at  Bos- 
ton, in  the  first  public  water-supply  system  in 
the  United  States,  in  1852,  and  at  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  in  the  pumping  system  of  water-works  built 
from  1754  to  1761.  Most,  if  not  all,  these  primi- 
tive wood  pipes  were  simply  logs  with  holes 
bored  in  their  centres,  and  one  end  of  each  log 
tapered  off  to  fit  into  the  bore  hole  of  the  next 
log.  Similar  pipes  are  still  used,  but  principally 
in  the  rural  districts.  Improvements  have  re- 
sulted in  a  style  of  pipe  with  a  smooth  circular 
interior  and  exterior,  an  asphalt-coated  iron  or 
steel  band  wound  tightly  around  the  pipe  to 
give  it  strength,  and  a  coating  of  asphalt  over 
both  the  bands  and  wood  for  preserving  the  ex- 
terior from  alternate  drying  and  wetting.  The 
joints  are  made  by  baring  out  one  end  of  each 
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pipe  to  a  larger  diameter  than  the  other,  and  and  tubes  the  strips  or  plates  of  metal  are  heat- 
turning  down  the  other  end  to  a  like  exterior  ed,  have  their  edges  beveled  or  scarfed  by  pass- 
diameter,  then  inserting  the  small  end  of  one  ing  through  rolls,  and  then  drawn  through  a  die 
pipe  in  the  large  end  of  the  next;  or  both  ends  and  formed  with  edges  overlapping,  ready  to  be 
of  the  pipe  may  be  bored,  as  described,  and  the  welded.  The  partly  made  pipe,  or  skelp,  is  now 
space  thus  formed  may  be  filled  by  inserting  a  heated  a  second  time  and  welded  by  passing  it 
short  length  of  pipe  just  thick  enough  so  its  through  two  rolls,  the  inner  lap  resting  on  a 
inner  side  will  be  flush  with  the  inside  of  the  stationary  mandrel,  which  corresponds  to  a 
main  pipe.  blacksmith's  anvil.    Finally,  the  pipe  thus  made 

To  avoid  the  limitations  in  size  incident  to  is  straightened,  threaded,  screwed  into  a  coup- 
bored  logs,  and  to  secure  still  greater  facility  in  ling,  and  tested  by  means  of  water  pressure, 
transportation  and  construction,  particularly  in  Butt-welded  pipes  are  now  made  by  drawing  a 
rough  country,  pipes  built  up  in  place  from  heated  plate,  by  means  of  tongs,  through  a 
wood  staves  are  now  used.  In  its  present  form  conical-shaped  die,  thus  pressing  the  edges  so 
wood  stave  pipe  is  composed  of  staves  cut  firmly  together  that  they  unite.  The  further 
internally  and  on  the  edges  (or  radially)  to  steps  in  the  process  are  the  same  as  for  lap- 
form  a  conduit  of  the  desired  diameter.  By  welded  pipe.  Butt-welded  wrought-iron  pipe  is 
breaking  joints  a  continuous  pipe  is  secured,  made  in  small  sizes,  from  %  to  about  1  inch  in 
The  staves  are  held  together  and  strength  to  diameter,  and  is  tested  at  an  internal  pressure 
resist  any  desired  moderate  pressure  is  secured  of  300  pounds  per  square  inch.  Lap-welded  pipe 
by  the  use  of  steel  bands  or  rods,  provided  with  is  made  in  sizes  from  1%  or  1^  to  30  inches 
screw  ends  and  nuts  for  tightening.  in  diameter,  and  is  often  subjected  to  very  high 

Since  about  1895  smaller  sizes  of  stave  pipe,  pressures, 
for  which  the  construction  just  described  is  not  Pipes  are  also  drawn  from  hollow  or  cyl in- 
suitable,  have  been  made  by  winding  them  drical  ingots  formed  by  passing  a  heated  round 
spirally  with  steel  rods  under  tension  by  means  billet  through  diagonal  rolls  and  over  a  mandrel, 
of  a  machine;  a  little  later  small,  wire-wound  By  reheating  and  rolling  under  pressure  the 
stave  pipe  was  put  on  the  market.  ingot   is   finally  brought   down   to   the   desired 

Wood- Fibre   Pipes,   in   sizes  from   1%   to  8  diameter  and  thickness.     It  is  then  annealed, 

inches,  in  lengths  of  5  feet,  with  screw  coupling  pickled,  and  cold-drawn,  to  give  it  the  desired 

joints,  are  made   and  used  for  conveying  gas,  finish.     In  the  Mannesman  process,  invented  in 

acids,  and  water,  under  a  pressure  of  not  more  Europe,  and  patented  in  America  in  1887,  pipe  is 

than  50   pounds.      They  are   made   from   wood  rolled  from  a  solid,  but  heated,  bar  or  rod  by 

pulp.     (See  Paper.)     A  thin  sheet  of  pulp  is  -means  of  two  tapering  rolls  and  a  mandrel, 
wound  around  a  core  until  the  requisite  thick-        Steel  Pipes  are  made  in  the  same  general 

ness  is  obtained.     The  pipe  thus  formed  is  dried,  way  as   has  been   described   for  wrought  iron, 

impregnated  with  a  wood  preservative,  and  then  In  addition,   they  are  sometimes  cast  and  are 

has  its  ends  turned  in  a  lathe  to  form  joints.  frequently  riveted  for  large  sizes,  as  described 

Wbought-Iron  Pipes.    The  earliest  wrought-  below, 
iron  pipes  appear  to  have  been  made  from  an        In  1901  patents  were  granted  for  the  Bartlett- 

OTer-stock  of   gun  barrels,   early   in  the   nine-  Kent  process  of  rolling  large  sizes  of  seamless 

teenth  century.     The  small  end  of  one  tube  was  steel  pipe  from  hollow  cast  ingots  or  cylinders, 

screwed  into  the  large  end  of  the  other.     The  The  range  of  sizes  proposed  by  the  manufac- 

pipps  thus  made  were  used  to  convey  illuminat-  turers  is  12  to  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  shells 

ing  gas.   The  longitudinal  joints  were  lap- welded,  from  %  to  1%  inches  thick.    The  essential  parts 

The  increasing    demand    for   wrought-iron   gas  of  the  machine  are  two  sets  of  internal  and  two 

pipe  led  to  the  adoption  of  butt-welded  pipes  of  sets  of  external  rolls,  all  placed  at  right  angles 

uniform  size   and  thickness,   united  by  sockets  to  the  axis  of  the  pipe  being  rolled  and  all  hav- 

or  couplings  into  which  the  ends  of  the  pipe  were  ing  curved  surfaces  corresponding  to  the  inner 

screwed.    Like  the  gun  barrels,  these  pipes  were  and   outer   circumferences,    respectively,    of   the 

welded  by  hand,  a  few  inches  at  a  time.     In  ingot  which   is  being  rolled.     There  are  three 

1825  Cornelius    Whitehouse  invented  a  process  rolls  in  each  set,  making  altogether  contact  with 

of  butt-welding  which  was,  in  its  essentials,  con-  about   one-half   the   respective   surfaces   of   the 

tinned  in  use  through  the  remainder  of  the  cen-  ingot.     The  second  set  of  rolls  in  each  case  is 

tury.    He  first   rounded  up  the  iron  plate,  or  so  placed  as  to  come  in  contact  with  those  por- 

skelp,  then  heated  half  the  length  of  the  pipe  tions  of  the  ingot  which  are  not  touched  by  the 

and  drew  it  through  two  dies  by  means  of  a  first  set.    In  addition,  the  ingots  can  be  rotated 

chain.    The  dies  pressed  the  heated  metal  to-  through    a    part   of   their   circumference.      The 

pettier.    This  patent  was  bought  by  James  and  machine  is  fully  described  in  the  Iron  Age  (New 

John  Russell,  pipe  manufacturers,  one  of  whom  York)  for  April,  1901. 

had  just  patented  a  process  of  butt-welding  by        Riveted  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  Pipes  have 

pressing  the  edges  together,  but  in  which  only  their  longitudinal  and  frequently  their  circular 

t  few  inches  could  be  welded  at  a  time.  joints  riveted,  instead  of  welded.     Wrought-iron 

With  the  development  of  steam  engineering  sheets,  rounded  and  riveted,  have  long  been  used 

larger  and  stronger  pipes  were  demanded.     The  for  stovepipes,  and  in  1853  a  California  miner 

Russells  bent    their    energies    to   meeting   this  laid  a  6  or  6  inch  length  of  ordinary  stovepipe 

demand  by   improving   on   the   old   lap-welding  for  hydraulic  mining.     In  a  few  years  this  sort 

process  already  described.    This  appears  to  have  of  pipe,  only  heavier  and  better  made,  was  in 

been  about  1835,  but  whatever  the  date,  their  general  use. 

process  for   lap-welding,    like   theirs   for   butt-        Both  spirally  riveted  and  spirally  welded  steel 

welding,  involved  the  main  principles  still  fol-  pipe  have  been  used,  and  the  former  is  still  on 

lowed.    In  the  recent  process  of  lap-welding  pipe  the  market.     In  each  case  plates  of  steel  are 
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wound  spirally  to  form  a  tube,  spiral  joints 
being  heated  and  welded  by  a  machine  hammer 
in  one  ease,  and  lapped  and  riveted  in  the  other. 
The  sections  of  pipe  thus  made  are  joined  in  the 
trench.  Steel  pipes  with  longitudinal  locking 
bar  joints  have  been  used  extensively  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  chief  instance,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pipe  linen  in  the  world,  being 
the  Coolgardie  pipe  line,  which  is  328  miles  long 
and  30   inches  in  diameter.     Water  is  pumped 
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through  it  to  supplv  gold  fields  in  the  interior, 
1313  feet  above  the  source  of  supply.  The  pipe 
is  made  by  bending  two  plates  to  semicircular 
shape,  and  inserting  their  edges  in  steel  bars 
with  a  groove  on  each  side,  then  applying  heavy 


Gressure  to  both  the  plates  and  bars.  The  eircu- 
ir  joints  are  made  with  sleeves.  The  contract 
for  the  line  was  let  in  1898. 

Cement  Pipes  and  Concrete  Pipes  are  mold' 
cd  from  the  materials  named.  (See  Cement 
and  Concrete.)  The  cement  pipe  is  made  and 
shipped  in  sections.  Concrete  pipe  is  molded  in 
place  either  by  shifting  along  a  movable  mold 
and  core,  or  by  means  of  molds  or  forms  consist- 
ing of  an  inner  and  an  outer  shell,  between  which 
the  concrete  is  packed.  During  the  last  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  steel  rods  and  steel 
nettings  were  built  into  concrete  pipe  to  give  it 
greater  strength. 

Pipe  Joints  may  be  grouped  as  calked, 
screwed,  flanged  and  bolted,  and  riveted.  The 
calked  joints  are  used  almost  wholly  for  vitri- 
fied clay  pipe,  other  than  drain  tile,  nnd  are 
very  largely  used  for  cast-iron  pipe.  They  are 
sometimes  used  for  steel.  Pipes  with  calked 
joints  generally  terminate  in  an  enlarged,  curved 
bell  or  socket  at  one  end,  and  are  either  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  the  main  pipe  at  the 
other  end,  or  have  ft  projecting  ring.  This 
smaller  end  is  known  as  the  spigot  or  bell. 
After  one  piece  of  pipe  has  been  inserted  in  an- 
other, the  space  between  the  hub  and  the  socket  is 
packed  with  lead  or  with  cement,  the  lead  gen- 
erally being  used  for  cast-iron  pipe.  In  place 
of  a  hub  and  socket,  plain-ended  pipe  may  be 
inserted  in  sleeves,  or  pipe  of  slightly  larger 
diameter,  and  calked  as  described.  Sere  wed 
joints  are  effected  by  threading  the  outer  ends 
of  the  pipes  and  screwing  them  into  or  onto 
some  form  of  coupling,  also  provided  with  screw 
threads.  Flanged  and  boiled  joints  have  a  pro- 
jecting ring  at  each  end,  with  holes  drilled 
through  it,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  pipe. 
Bolts  are  inserted  in  these  holes.  By  using 
washers  or  packings  of  leather,  rubber,  or  soft 
metal  between  the  flanges,  and  by  turning  up 
the  nuts  on  the  bolts  until  they  are  tight,  very 
tight  joints  can  be  made  in  this  way.  Riveted 
joints  have  l>een  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  on 
riveted  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipes.  These 
joints,  longitudinal  as  well  as  circumferential, 
may  be  made  by  lapping  one  edge  over  the  other 
nnd  riveting  the  two  together;  or  the  two  metal 
edges  may  be  butted  against  each  other,  a  strap 
or  band  placed  over  the  seam,  and  rivets  inserted 
and  headed  each  side  of  the  seam.  The  requisite 
strength  of  joints  is  secured  by  decreasing  the 
space  between  the  rivets  and  by  putting  in  two 
or  three  rows  of  the  same. 

Birliograpiiy.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
is  scattered  through  the  engineering  pa  per  s, 
proceedings  of  engineering  societies,  and  books 
on  the  applied  arts  employing  pipe.  A  paper 
by  Jesse  Garrett  on  "Making  Cast-iron  Pipe" 
(Journal  of  Sew  England  U'afer-ll'orfcs  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  September,  1898)  contains  some 
interesting  historical  matter  relating  to  various 
kinds  of  pipes  used  to  convey  water,  besides  de- 
scribing briefly  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron 
pipe.  The  journal  named  contains  much  other 
materia)  on  the  manufacture  and  uses  of  the 
various  kinds  of  pipes.  See  also:  Crane,  "Early 
History  of  Gas  Pipes"  {Engineering  Rrcord, 
New  York,  July  8,  1893),  for  the  wrought-iron 
pipe;  various  committee  reports  on  Coating  Carl 
Iron  and  Strrl  Pipes  (Proceedings  of  American 
Society  of  Municipal    Improvements,   Allegheny, 


fa..  1897  to  1000).  For  a  few  of  the  man; 
uses  of  pipes,  net  Heating  and  Ventilation; 
[iucation ;    Sewerage;    Wateb   Supply;    and 

FIFE-CLAY.     A  term  applied  to  almost  an; 
Gne  clay    (q.v. )    comparatively   free   from    iron 
and  other    impurities,    having   a   grayish -white 
color,  a  greasy  feel,  and  high  plasticity.     Some 
pipe-days    are    used    for    the    manufacture    of 
tobacco-pipes  and  white  pottery;  others  are  em- 
pluvfj   for   making   sewer-pipe.      Pipe -clays   are 
common    in    the    United    States,    and    occur    in 
many   geological    formations,    notably    the   Cre- 
taceous, Tertiary,  and  Carboniferous.     See  Clay. 
PIPEFISH.      A   name   given    principally   to 
aperies  of  the  family  Syngnathidre,  but  also  ap- 
plied  to  various   other   species   which,   like   the 
■bavr.  have   a   long,   tubular   snout.     The   body 
is  long,   slender,   and   covered  with   bony  plates 
firmly  connected,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cara- 
The  tail   is   often  long  and  slender,   and 
irues  is  used   as   a  prehensile  organ.     The 
fins  are  minute,  the  pectorals  sometimes  and  the 
vpd train   always   wanting.     Their   food   consists 
of  small  marine  animals  and  the  eggs  of  fishes; 
and  they  may  be  seen  slowly  moving  about,  with 
rurious  contortions,  poking  the  long  snout  into 
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abound  along  shore  among  the  eel -grass,  and 
when  standing  on  their  heads  in  the  midst  of  it 
perfectly  simulate  one  of  the  gently  moving 
blades,  and  are  thereby  protected  from  observa- 
tion. Like  the  sea-horse  (q.v.),  to  which  pipe- 
fishes are  nearly  related,  the  males  have  brood- 
pouches  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  body,  usually 
situated  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail,  but  some- 
times farther  anterior,  formed  by  two  folds  of 
the  skin  meeting  and  coalescing  in  the  median 
line.  The  young  are  carried  in  this  pouch  until 
some  time  after  they  have  escaped  from  the  egg, 
going  out  and  returning  when  alarmed,  but  at 
last  are  turned  loose  by  the  pouch  bursting. 
There  are  about  15  genera  and  150  species,  small 
and  sluggish,  inhabiting  the  warmer  sens,  some- 
times entering  fresh  waters.  The  common  pipe- 
fish of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  Siphostoma  fusevm. 
Consult:  Gunther,  Introduction  to  the  study  o[ 
Fishes   (London,  1880)  ;  Goode,  American  Fishes 
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every  crevice  in  search  of  food,  and  sometimes 
assuming  a  verticnl  position  with  the  head  down- 
ward, poking  into  or  stirring  the  sand.     They 
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pipes  jointed  to  form  conduits  of  great  length, 
used  to  transport  petroleum  oil  or  natural  gas 
from  the  wells  or  fields  to  the  point  of  utiliza- 
tion, or,  in  the  ease  of  oil,  to  the  refinery  or  mar- 
ket. In  the  trunk  lines  the  oil  is  pumped,  often 
surmounting  great  elevations  and  requiring  heavy 
pressures.  Gas  is  often  pumped,  the  frequency 
and  intensity  of  pumping  pressure  increasing 
to  a  marked  extent  with  the  diminution  of  the 
pressure  from  the  wells. 

Oil  Pipe  Lines  originated  in  the  Pennsylvania 
fields.  They  were  first  suggested  by  Gen.  S.  D. 
Kama,  in  November,  1860.  His  idea  was  to  lay 
a  line  from  Burning  Springs  to  Pnrkersburg,  and 
let  the  oil  gravitate  to  the  Ohio  River,  where  it 
could  be  loaded  and  shipped.  The  distance  was 
about  36  miles.  The  line  was  never  laid.  In 
1802  J.  L.  Hutchinson,  of  New  York,  laid  a 
siphon  over  a  hill  from  the  Tarr  Farm  to  a  re- 
finery at  Plumer,  Pa.  In  1S63  he  laid  a  second 
line,  three  miles  in  length,  through  which  he 
pumped  oil  from  the  Sherman  well  to  a  refinery. 
He  placed  10-inch  air  chambers  50  to  100  feet 
apart.  The  joint  leakage  was  bo  great  that  both 
these  lines  were  abandoned. 

The  first  successful  line  was  laid  in  1805  by 
Samuel  von  Syclle,  of  Titusvillc,  Pa.  Other 
lines  followed  and  numerous  companies  were  or- 
ganized and  consolidations  effected.  The  new 
mode  of  transportation  met  with  violent  and 
riotous  opposition  from  teamsters  and  others 
interested  in  hauling  oil  in  wagons.  In  1875  a 
4-inch  line,  about  60  miles  long,  was  laid  from 
the  lower  oil  country  to  Pittsburg.  Up  to  this 
time  most  of  the  refineries  had  been  located  near 
the  wells,  but  it  being  found  more  advantageous 
to  locate  the  refineries  on  the  seaboard  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  pipe  lines  were  rapidly  laid  to  the 
chief  cities  so  situated  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  second  pipe  line  of 
great  length  was  laid  from  Bear  Creek  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  It  was  111  miles  long,  6  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  outset,  and  5  inches  in  diameter 
after  passing  the  final  pumping  station.  By 
1892.  the  National  Transit  Company,  alone,  had 
secured  control  of  or  built  the  following  great 
trunk  lines:  Bear  Creek  to  Pittsburg.  55  miles; 
Olean  to  Buffalo,  56  miles ;  Bear  Creek  to  Cleve- 
land, 111  miles;  Colegrove  to  Philadelphia,  236 
miles;  Millway  to  Baltimore,  66  miles:  Olean  to 
New  York,  over  300  miles.     Later,  it  added  a 
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line  from  Lima,  Ohio,  to  Chicago,  eight  inches  in  engines.  The  gas  itself  is  generally  used  as  fuel, 
diameter  and  some  205  miles  long,  which  has  but  sometimes  coal  is  used  in  order  to  husband 
since  been  duplicated.  Besides  the  National  the  diminishing  gas  supply.  About  1900  some 
Transit  Company  there  were  a  dozen  or  so  other  large  gas  engines,  one  of  1000  horse- power,  were 
companies  in  1892.  In  1901  two  companies  con-  installed  to  operate  the  gas  compressors, 
trolled  practically  all  the  pipe  line  in  the  United  Where  natural  gas  reaches  a  city  under  high 
States,  but  most  of  the  mileage  belonged  to  the  pressure  automatic  pressure  reducers  are  em- 
National  Transit  Company.  The  extent  of  main,  ployed  to  reduce  the  gas  to  a  uniform  pressure  of 
branch,  and  field  pipes  controlled  by  the  Na-  10  to  50  pounds  before  it  enters  the  city  dis- 
tional  Transit  Company  (Standard  Oil)  has  tributing  mains.  On  each  consumer's  service 
been  placed  by  a  representative  of  the  company  pipe  another  reducing  and  regulating  valve 
at  as  high  as  35,000  miles.  maintains  a  pressure  of  about  one-half  pound. 

At  river  crossings  the  pipe  is  either  carried  on        Bibliography.     Consult:   Redwood    (and  oth- 

bridges  or  laid  on  and  anchored  to  the  bed  of  ers),   Petroleum    (London,    1896);    Groves    and 

the  stream.     At  the  Hudson  River  crossing  a  Thorp,  Chemical  Technology,  vol.  ii.,  "Lighting" 

trunk   line   laid   prior  to    1893   is   anchored  to  (New  York,  1895)  ;  The  Mineral  Industry,  vol.  ii. 

two  sets  of  heavy  chains,  parallel  to  and  some  (New  York,  1893).     For  more  detailed  deserip- 

25  feet  from  the  pipe,  held  down  by  heavy  weights,  tions  of  particular  oil  fields  and  lines,  see  Pro- 

This  line  is  inclosed  in  a  second  pipe.    Across  the  ceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 

salt  marshes  near  New  York  the  line  is  incased  vancemcnt  of  Science   (1885) ;  and  Engineering 

in  concrete,  to  prevent  corrosion.  jfews   (June  13,   1885).     For  gas  pipe  lines  a 

The  first  oil  pipe  line  was  laid  in  Russia  in  slight  amount  of  additional  information  may  be 

1879  to  reach  a  refinery  at  the  so-called  Black  obtained    from    Cassier's    Magazine    (February, 

Town  of  Baku.    It  was  eight  or  nine  miles  long.  1898).    See  Gas,  Natural;  Pipe;  PktboleumI 
In  or  about  1895  there  were  22  pipe  lines  in 

Russia,    some    of   which    were    eight   inches    in        PIPEB.    A  fish  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast, 

diameter.     In  July,  1900,  a  pipe  line  143  miles  one  of  the  gurnards  {Trxgla  lyra),  which  reaches 

long,  from  Mikhoilovo  to  Bohem,  was  put  in  use.  ^jree  or  four  pounds  in  weight  and  is  delicate 

It  is  for  refined  oil  only,  from  the  Baku  deposits,  food- 
supplementing  the  railway  over  a  section  where        PIP'EBA'CEJE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 

transportation  is  difficult.  piper,  pepper),  Thb  Peppeb  Family.    A  natural 

Pumps  are  required  on  the  pipe  lines,  since  order  of  about  1000  species  of  dictoyledonous 
these  climb  hills  and  mountains  many  hun-  shrubs  (a  few  almost  trees)  and  herbs  (some 
dred  feet  high.  The  pumps  are  of  the  high  pres-  climbing),  natives  almost  exclusively  of  the  hot- 
sure,  compound,  condensing  type,  the  later  ones  test  parts  of  the  globe,  particularly  of  Asia  and 
being  high  duty.  ( See  Pumps  and  Pumping  Ma-  America.  None  of  them  are  found  in  cold  re- 
chineby.)  The  head  under  which  the  pumps  work  gions.  Most  of  the  species  are  called  pepper, 
may  vary,  of  course,  with  the  topography  of  the  but  some  are  also  known  by  other  names,  par- 
country  through  which  the  line  is  passing,  but  it  ticularly  those  of  which  the  fruit  is  not  used  as 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  friction  alone  in  long  a  spice,  but  of  which  some  part  is  otherwise  em- 
lines  of  small  pipe.  ployed  as  betel,  cubebs,  matico,  and  ava.    Pepper 

Natural  Gas  Pipe  Lines  are  often  similar  to  (q.v.)    is   the  most   important   product   of   the 

the  wrought  iron  lines  described  above,  but  they  order.    The  chief  genera  are  Piper  and  Pepero- 

are  also  composed  of  riveted  steel  plates,  and  mia. 

even  of  cast  iron.     Another  variation  from  the        PIPER'AZINE,  known  also  as  Dtethylene- 

oil  pipe  lines  is  the  size  of  the  gas  mams,  16  to  24  DlAMINE   Ethylenimine,  Pipeeazidine,  and  Di- 

mches  or  more  in  diameter    instead  of  4  to  8  SFERM1NKm    A  compound  formed  by  the  action  of 

inches     It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  used  bamboo  ammonia  upon  ethylene  bromide  or  chloride.     Its 

pipes  for  natural  gas  and  that  a  wooden  mam  formul&  is  C4H10N,.     It  is  also  produced  by  the 

20  miles  long  was  laid  from  a  well  at  West  interaction  of  ethylene  bromide  and  aniline  upon 

Brookfield  N .  Y.   to  Rochester  as  early  as  1865,  the   addition   of  \   ^^   of   potassium    hy- 

or  thereabouts.     The  general  utilization  of  nat-  droxid     formi      di.phenyl-piperazine.    By  treat- 

ural  gas  in  the  United  States   and  also  the  con-  ment  of  tbis  ^  8FulphJury^r  mtric  acid  and 

struction  of  gas  pipe  lines,  followed  the  develop-  diBtillatkm  ^  alkal4  piperazine  is  produced, 

ment  of  the  petroleum  oil  industry.    In  1872  gu  It  aB  whit     odor&£  tasteless,  deliques- 

was  piped  to  Titusville,  Pa.,  through  a  2-inch  ^^^  ^hiQh'  are  f  reel'y  8oluble  in  wlter. 

?nd1Qa^3V4-inch  iron  pipe  line    5%  miles  long.  Its        ^        t  and  the  ^  acid  diathesis  de- 
In  1876  a  6-mch  mam,  17  miles  long,  was  laid  to  dg  *  ita   pr0perty  of  uniting  with   uric 

Sharpsburg,  P«u,  from  the  Harvey  well   in  But-  £id  ^  J^  ft  v^oluble  compound  which  is 

ler  County      The  feeders  to  the  pipe  lines  are  excreted  in  the  urine  instead  of  Wming  calculi 

5a*2    &  mches  m  diameter     The  main  lines  are  in  the  kid  Itg  UBe  fa  ^^^^  with  these 

40  to  50  miles  in  length     The  pressures  in  van-  ^^   to   ^  pr0phylactic,   as   its   claims   to    a 

ous  fields  originally  ran  from  300  to  lOMpounc^  solvent  effect  upon  concretions  already  formed 

per  square  inch,  but  of  late  they  have  fallen  off,  haye  been  exaggerated. 
year  by  year,  until  in  many  cases  they  are  only  °° 

a  small  fraction  of  the  initial.    This  has  neces-        PIP'ERIN      (from     Lat.     piper,     pepper), 

sitated  pumping  the  gas.    The  first  pumps  were  CtTH19NOs.  A  weak  basic  substance  found  in  pepper, 

installed  by  the  People's  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  It  may  be  obtained  by  heating  powdered  pepper 

Pa.,  in  1890.     Now  nearly  every  company  sup-  with  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  colorless  well-formed 

plying  gas  to  the  larger  cities  is  compelled  to  prisms,  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,   but 

pump  in  winter.     The  pumping  is  generally  ef-  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.   On  heating 

fected  by  some  standard:  form  of  air  compressor,  piperin  with  caustic  potash  solution,  it  breaks  up 

driven  by  compound  or  triple  expansion  steam  into  piperic  acid,  CuHmO*,  and  a  remarkable  oily 
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base  called  piperidin  (C»HUN).    Piper  in  is  used  overhear,  changes  the  fate  of  each,  and  in  one 

foT  making  heliotropin  and  sometimes  as  a  sub-  case  her  own. 

stitute  for  pepper.  .-m-^-*,.     „  ,  .  „  ,        ,,   ,  ^ 

PIPPI,  plp'p^,  Giulio,  commonly  called  Giulio 

PIPE  BOLLS.    A  name  applied  to  the  great  Romano  (1492-1546).    An  Italian  architect  and 

or  annual  rolls  of  the  English  Exchequer,  written  painter,  the  chief  follower  of  Raphael.     He  was 

for  the  treasurer.    They  are  so  called  because  of  born   at  Rome,   and   of  his   early   life   little   is 

their  resemblance  to  a  pipe,  or  on  account  of  the  known,    except   that   at   an    early   date    he   en- 

faTorite  comparison  of  the  public  treasury  to  a  tered  the  school  of  Raphael.     Vasari  says  that 

reservoir,  into  which   every   branch   of   revenue  Raphael    loved    him    as    a   son,    and    we    know 

flowed  through  these  pipes.     They  were  written  that  he  left  all  his  property  to  Giulio  and  Penni, 

by  the  treasurer's  scribe,  and  controlled  by  the  another  pupil.     He  was  certainly  the  master's 

Chancellor's  scribe.    They  contained  a  statement  most  important  pupil,  on  whom  he  chiefly  re- 

of  the  King's  revenue,  drawn  up  by  the  sheriff  of  \\e^  for  the  execution  of  his  designs,  and  Giulio 

one  or  more  shires,  and  an  account jrrf  the jexpendi-  ag8isted  in  the  8tanza  fci  Incendio,  the  Loggie 

tures  made  by  the  sheriff  in  his  office.    The  chief  0f  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Villa  Farnesina.     ( See 

item  of  the  revenue  was  the  'ferm'  of  the  shire,  Raphael.)     He  was  also  employed  to  paint  easel 

which  consisted  of  the  King's  income  from  the  picture9  in  Raphael's  studio,  especially  such  as 

royal   demesne,    the   yearly    fines    paid   by   the  were  intended  for  foreign  patrons,  like  the  large 

boroughs  for  their  corporate  privileges   and  the  Madonna  in  the  Louvre  and  the  so-called  "Pearl" 

fines  decreed  in  the  county  courts.     Other  items  at  Madrid>    After  Raphael's  death  he  assisted  in 

were  the  Danegeld,  a  tax  levied  to  resist  the  the  8ala  di  Costantino  in  the  Vatican,  himself 

Northmen,  the  profits  of  the  pleas  of  the  Crown,  paintillg  the  chief  composition,  the  battle  pic- 

the  King's  feudal  income  from  reliefs,  escheats,  £         finished,  together  with  Penni,  the  "Corona- 

aids,  and   the    proceeds   of   the  tallage   of   the  Uon  of  the  virgin,"  in  the  Vatican  Gallery;  and 

royal  demesne.  himself   painted,   in  an  admirable   manner,  the 

The  oldest  extant  pipe  roll  is  that  of  31  Henry  lower  part  of  Raphael's  "Transfiguration." 

I.  (1131)  These  rolls  extend  from  the  second  After  Raphael's  death  Giulio  was  the  acknowl- 
year  of  Henry  II.  ( 1 156)  till  1833,  when  the  ed  d  head  of  the  ^^  and  wag  ft8  important  in 
ancient  system  of  the  Exchequer  was  abolished,  ar£hitecture  as  in  painting.  Unfortunately,  his 
with  but  two  breaks  of  a  single  year,  and  are  architectural  works  at  Rome  have  been  either 

f^a?^6  S03*  3a!?«b  e  °t  re1C?I^8iJ>r^rVeS  ^  apoi1"!  °y  restoration  or  left  incomplete;  but  we 

the  Public  Record  Office.     In  1883  the  Pipe  Roll  k^w  ^  he  desiffied  and  decorated  for  Cardi- 

Society  was  founded,  with  the  intention  of  pub-  nal  Medici  ViHa  Madama  and  yilla  Lante,  of 

lishing  all  the  pipe  rolls.     Its  publications   (17  which  fre8Coeg  a  few  fT&gments  are  preserved  in 

toU.    London,  1884-97 )    include  toe  5-24  Henry  the  ViUa  BoTgheaem     The  beat  of  hf8  ea8el     ic. 

II.  forming  a  combination  with  the  publications  tureg  ^^  the  "Madonna  with  the  Cat," 
of  the  Record  Commission.     The  latter  had  in  -               '  r 
1833  published 
the  Chancellor's 
pipe  rolls 

im_  daji-  n9 JUa^Z^TqqaC  *v  mtwv  ""^v  "'   *"~  Other  examples,  both  religious  and  mythological, 

Pipe  RolU  (London,  1884).  are  {n  ^  ^  ufflzi  (|,orellce)(  ^  ^f^ 

FIFE  VINE.    See  Abistolochia.  of  Vienna,  Dresden,  the  National  Gallery  (Lon- 

FIFI,  pfpe  (Brazilian  name) .    The  ripe  pods  don> »  and  «•  P"5'"11?  to  *he  .:^u15;^e'llwh1iC^iS•^!ICl, 

of  C«alpinSr  Paipa,,  used  in  tanning,  a'ndnot  ">h«9  ™rk8:    Compared  with  Raphael   h.s  inde- 

infreauentlv    exnorSd     with     divi-divi     lav)  pendent  works  show  an  utter  absence  of  religious 

vSgiSg  iXor  to  d^Mivt    hey  are  lilile  **»"*  f"d  ■'•*  °f  «"<*• .  ™»  *»™-  ™  °«*n 

-      Za  j      b       I  i         on.  „      .     ^/;i„    j;0*:«  coarse,  though  the  drawing  is  good,  and  the  color 

exported    separately^    They    are    ea*ly    distin-  .g       ^  h*    ft  *      ^  and 

guished  from  the  pods  of  dm-drvi  because  they        d  u  bric/red     Hifl  work,Fon  the  whole,  shows 
are  straight  instead  of  curved.    The  plants  grow  „TeateT    influence    of    Michelangelo    than    of 

in  the  American  tropics.    See  Oebalpistia.  RafhaeL  Michelangelo    than    of 

PIFDTO  CBOW,  or  Crow-Shrike.  One  of  the        In   1524  Giulio  went  to  Mantua  at  the  call 

Australian  shrikes  of  the  genus  Gymnorhina —  of  Duke  Federigo  Gonzaga,  who  placed  him  at 

laige,  black  and  white,  insect-eating,  showy  birds,  the  head  of  all  his  artistic  undertakings,  and 

with  loud,  piping  voices,  alluded  to  in  such  local  raised  him  to  the  nobility.    Here  he  developed  a 

names  as  'organ-bird'   {Gymnorhina  hyperleuoa)  remarkable     architectural     activity,     rebuilding 

of  Tasmania,  and  'flute-bird.'    The  lafter  ( Gym-  whole  quarters  of  the  city.     He  built  the  ducal 

norhina    tibicen)    is    very    common    throughout  palace  (1535-40),  which  was  decorated  after  his 

Australia  and  frequents  the  gardens  and  lawns,  designs,  prominent  among  which  were  a  series  of 

banting  for  grasshoppers,  of  which  it  eats  enor-  frescoes  of  the  Trojan  War.     Among  his  other 

moos  quantities.    Its  intelligence,  lively  manners,  architectural   works  were  the  great  Church  of 

and  considerable  vocal  powers  make  it  a  favorite  San  Benedetto,  ten  miles  south  of  Mantua ;  the 

cage  bird.     Dealers  call  these  birds  'Australian  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mantua;   his  own 

magpies.'    Compare  Organ-Bird,  tasteful   house    (1544)    built   around   a-  simple 

MMT,  or  Pimt-Labk.    See  Titlabx.  court  and  ornamented  with  a  fine  rustica  facade ; 

^^     ?  and  the  greatest  of  all  his  achievements,  the  Pa- 

PIPTA  PASSES.    A  dramatic  poem  by  Rob-  lazzo  del  Te,  just  outside  the  city  walls.    Though 

ert  Browning   (1841).     Pippa,  a  girl  from  the  enlarged  from  a  stable  for  the  ihike's  stud,  this 

silk-mills  at  Asolo,  on  a  holiday  passes  several  palace  is  the  best  preserved  example  of  a  princely 

groups  of  people  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  lives  villa  of  the  golden  age  of  Italian  art.     It  is  a 

of  all,  ana  by  snatches  of  her  song,  which  they  one-story  rustica  building,   in   the  Doric  style. 
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The  entire  interior  is  decorated  with  stucco  and 
frescoes,  after  Giulio's  designs,  by  his  pupils. 
The  great  hall  has  realistic  portraits  of  the 
Duke's  favorite  horses,  which  are  epoch-making 
in  animal  painting.  Most  beautiful  of  all  the 
decorations  are  those  of  the  second  hall,  repre- 
senting the  "Story  of  Psyche."  Two  of  the  orig- 
inal drawings  for  this  cycle,  preserved  in  the 
Villa  Albani,  are,  perhaps,  his  most  charming 
work.  Of  the  remaining  rooms  the  most  famous 
is  that  in  which  the  "Fall  of  the  Giants"  through 
Jupiter's  thunderbolts  is  represented  in  a  very 
realistic  manner.  The  scenes  are  not  divided  by 
frames  or  paneling,  and  the  spectator  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  catastrophe,  which  is  so  realis- 
tically represented  as  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  walls  are  falling  in  with  the  giants. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Giulio's  Mantuan 
work  are  profound  antiquarian  knowledge  and  a 
pronounced  tendency  toward  realism.  The  action 
is  exaggerated  and  mannered,  and  in  such  fres- 
coes as  the  "Fall  of  the  Giants,"  which  greatly 
influenced  contemporary  painters,  it  is  already 
Barocco.  Of  his  later  religious  works  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  designs  for  frescoes  in  Sant' 
Andrea,  Mantua,  and  for  Torbido's  paintings  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Verona.  Of  his  later  easel 
paintings  the  "Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  "Madonna  della  Catina"  (Dres- 
den), in  which  the  Christ  child  is  naively  repre- 
sented as  being  bathed,  were  executed  by  his  own 
hand.  Pippi  was  also  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Duke's  engineering  undertakings,  and  in  draining 
the  marshes  about  Mantua  he  contracted  a  fever, 
from  which  he  died  at  Mantua,  November  1, 
1546,  just  as  he  was  about  to  return  to  Rome, 
after  having  been  appointed  architect- in-chief  of 
St.  Peter's.  Consult  D'Arco,  Istoria  della  vitaet 
delle  opere  di  Giulio  Pippi  (Mantua,  1892). 

PIPPIN.    See  Pepin. 


.,  pl'pra  ( Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  irTrpa,  va- 
riant reading  for  titc6,  pipo,  woodpecker ;  other- 
wise explained  as  of  possible  South  American 
origin).  One  of  a  group  of  non-oscinine,  pas- 
serine   birds    composing    the    family    Pipridae, 

many  of  which  are'  also  known  as  ant-birds 
and    as    manakins     (q.v.).     They    are     chiefly 

South  American,  but  a  few  species  extend  north 
into  Central  America  and  Mexico.  They  are 
small  birds,  resemble  titmice  in  their  habits,  and 
seek  their  food  in  low  bushes  and  near  the 
ground.  The  males  are  gorgeously  colored,  with 
glossy  black,  scarlet,  yellow,  and  sky-blue;  the 
females  are  dull  greenish  or  some  other  incon- 
spicuous color.  They  are  thick-set  birds,  usually 
with  short,  square  tails,  and  short,  broad  bills, 
the  -upper  mandible  hooked  and  notched  at 
the  tip.  The  true  manakins  (Manacus)  have  the 
chin  feathers  elongated  like  a  beard.  Pipras  are 
most  nearly  related  to  the  cotingas,  rock  cocks, 
and  American  flycatchers  (qq.v.).  See  Plate  of 
Cotingas. 

PIPSIS'SEWA.     A   small    evergreen   plant. 

See    WlNTEROREEN. 

PIQUA,  plk'wa.  A  city  in  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  73  miles  west-northwest  of  Columbus;  on 
the  Miami  River  and  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  B  5). 
It  has  the  Schmidlapp  Free  School  Library. 
Piqua  is  an  important  industrial  centre,  noted 


particularly  for  its  manufactures  of  linseed  oil. 
There  are  also  large  sheet  steel  mills,  iron  works, 
stove  and  range  works,  strawboard  mills,  a  furni- 
ture factory,  woolen  mills,  etc.  Good  water 
power  for  manufacturing  is  afforded  by  the  river. 
Piqua  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two 
years,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  water 
works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipal- 
ity.   Population  in  1890,  9,090;  in  1900,  12,172. 

PIQUET,  pe'W  (Fr.,  picket,  peg).  A  game 
of  cards,  of  great  antiquity  and  considerable 
scientific  possibilities.  Its  laws,  as  published  in 
Hoyle's  Short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Piquet  in 
1744,  remained  in  force  until  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  of  the  Portland  Club  in  1873.  It  is  played 
by  two  persons  with  a  euchre  pack.  Ace  is  high- 
est and  counts  eleven,  the  other  cards  ranking  as 
in  whist.  After  cutting,  the  dealer  gives  the  two 
top  cards  to  his  adversary,  then  two  to  himself, 
and  so  on  until  each  has  twelve  cards.  If  the 
hand  of  either  player  contains  no  face  card,  it  is 
called  carte  blanche  (white  card),  and  he  scores 
10  at  once.  The  "elder  hand"  (the  non- 
dealer)  must  discard  one  of  his  cards  and  take 
another  from  stock,  but  he  may  discard  as  many 
as  five  and  take  a  like  quantity.  The  younger 
hand  must  discard  one  also  and  may  discard 
three.  The  players  then  announce  the  combina- 
tions of  their  cards,  and  each  replies  according  to 
whether  he  has,  or  has  not,  an  equal  or  greater 
number.  "Good,"  "equal,"  or  "not  good,"  and 
scores  "the  point"  according  to  the  number  of 
points  the  rules  apportion  to  his  combination. 
The  play  then  proceeds,  the  leader  of  a  counting 
card  (ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  or  ten)  counting 
one  for  each  card  led,  whether  he  wins  the  trick 
or  not,  and  the  winner  of  each  trick  leading  for 
the  next,  as  in  most  card  games.  The  younger 
hand  must,  if  possible,  follow  suit.  If  the 
leader  wins  the  trick,  the  opponent  counts  noth- 
ing, but  if  he  wins  the  trick  he  counts  one. 
The  winner  of  the  last  trick  counts  two.  If  one 
player  wins  more  than  half  the  tricks  he  adds 
ten  to  his  count.  If  he  wins  all  he  adds  forty. 
The  variations  of  scoring  and  play  for  carte 
blanche,  or  a  hand  of  only  plain  cards,  Point,  the 
strongest  suit,  sequence,  quatorze,  trio,  pique  and 
repique,  are  too  intricate  to  be  described  except 
by  the  laws  of  the  game,  for  which  consult  Cady, 
Piquet  (New  York,  1896)  ;  "Cavendish,"  The 
Laws  of  Piquet,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Game 
(London,  1882)  ;  "Aquarius,"  Piquet  and  Crib- 
bage  (London,  1883). 

FIBACICABA,  jm'ra-s^-ka'ba.  A  town  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Piracicaba  River,  273  miles  west  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, and  on  the  Sao  Paulo-Piracicaba  Railway 
(Map:  Brazil,  H  8).  The  town  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  coffee  and  sugar  and  utilizes  the 
water  power  of  the  river  for  milling  purposes. 
Its  population  in  1894  was  about  5000. 

PIBACY  (ML.  piratia,  from  Lat.  piralica, 
piracy,  fem.  sg.  of  piraticus,  from  Qk.  *-e<par<fffr, 
peiratikos,  relating  to  a  pirate,  from  Gk.re/por^f, 
peiratcs,  pirate,  one  who  attacks  or  tries,  from 
TtipcLp,  peiran,  to  attempt,  attack,  from  reipa, 
peira,  attempt,  attack;  connected  with  rfyo*, 
poros,  passage,  Skt.  par,  to  cross,  and  ultimately 
with  Eng.  fare) .  Robbery  on  the  high  seas  direct- 
ed against  the  whole  body  of  civilized  States, 
rather  than  against  any  particular  State.    The 
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rules  of  international  law  provide  that  the  penal-  ilar  regulations  may  he  adopted  by  other  States, 
ty  upon  conviction  may  be  death.  But  piracy  jure  in  the  absence  of  special  agreement  between  them 
gentium,  or  piracy  as  defined  by  international  the  officers  of  one  may  not  arrest  or  punish  sub- 
Uw,  and  piracy  as  described  by  the  municipal  jects  of  the  other  for  offenses  committed  beyond 
lew  of  a  particular  State,  must  be  distinguished,  its  jurisdiction,  even  though  such  acts  are  de- 
Three  requirements  are  necessary  to  constitute  fined  as  offenses  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which 
an  act  of  piracy  jure  gentium:  First,  it  must  be  the  offender  belongs.  Thus,  while  the  slave  trade 
an  act  of  adequate  violence.  It  need  not  be  neces-  is  declared  to  be  piracy  only  by  virtue  of  munici- 
sarily  an  act  of  depredation.  While  the  pirate  is  pal  law,  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  it  under 
generally  merely  a  robber,  acts  done  by  unau-  international  jurisdiction  by  agreement  between 
thorized  persons  for  political  ends  have  been  the  powers.  This  has  not  been  effectually  done, 
deemed  piratical,  though  the  animus  furandi,  the  although  after  much  international  difficulty  and 
intent,  was  wanting  and  there  was  no  purpose  of  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  search,  etc.,  an  inter- 
indiscriminate  aggression  upon  the  vessels  of  all  national  convention  was  finally  reached  in  1890 
nations.     Thus  a  single  act  of  violence  is  sum-  as  a  result  of  the  conference  of   the   civilized 

dent,  as  the  succesful  revolt  of  a  ship's  crew  States,  called  at  the  instance  of  the  King  of  Bel- 

against  its  officers.     If  they  gain  control  of  the  gium,  which  provided  for  a  complicated  system  of 

ship,  they   are   pirates;    if  their   attempt   fails  measures  of  repression. 

and  lawful  authority  is  never  superseded,  the        See  such  titles  as  High  Sea;  Mare  Clausum; 

act   is   one   of   mutiny   only,   not   piracy.     Sec-  Mutiny;  Slavekt,  etc.     Consult  the  authorities 

ondt  it  must  be  an  act  done  outside  the  terri-  referred  to  under  International  Law;   Cbim- 

torial   jurisdiction   of  a   civilized   State.     Some  inal  Law,  etc. 

authorities    have    held    that    an    invasion    from        ___,  _-_-  ,,    .     ,         „t  n  .     . 

the  sea  upon  the  coast  of  a  civilized  State  to        '"^J8  (     ?''  f^m  ®Z  ^'Ft?*'  Pei^!h 

ravage  and  destroy  without  national  authoriza-  n<V«^'  Piraeus).    The  port  of  Athens,  situated 

tiou  i-s  piracy.     But  being  done  within  the  terri-  on    *    Joc^v    P^8"1/    about    5    miles    south- 

torial  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  it  is  subject  to  west   ?f   the    city    (Map:    Greece,    B   6).      The 

the  municipal  law  thereof  and  is  outside  the  juris-  nearest   point   in   the   shore   line   to   Athens    is 

diction  of  the  international  code.     Yet  an  act  of  £e  lon?  1*^7  bea4h1.of  PhalerunV  boun?e^  on 

similar  character  against  an  unappropriated  isl-  ***  eMt  bv  Cape  °^&l  and  °.n  ^he  west  by  a 

and  and  the  robbing  of  civilized  persons  there  en-  ™cky   peninsula     with   two    principal   summits, 

gaged  in  trade,  or  missionary  work,  would  be  one   Munychia,  at  the  northeast,  close  to  the  bay 

piracv.  Third,  the  perpetrators  of  the  act  must  be  of  Phalerum,  the  other,.  Acte,  at  the  southern 

without  the  authoritv  of  anv  recognized  political  *nd°f  the  cape.     In  this  promontory  are  three 

community.    Acts  which  when  done  under  national  harbors.     The  smallest  is  on  the  east  side  of 

authorization  are  lawful  acts  of  war  are,  hence,  Munychia .  the  next  in  size  is  southwest  of  Muny- 

piracv  when  not  so  authorized,  and  the  possession  <;hla  and  northeast  of  Acte ;  the  third  and  largest 

of  two   or   more    incompatible    commissions    is  w  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  north  of 

deemed  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  absence  of  £cte>   and  uls.  a   ^  J*8**   W.H1i  vtwo   8maller 

anv.    So  if  in  time  of  war  a  privateer  procures  bavs  at  each  8lde>  almost  landlocked  between  Acte 

fetters  from  each  belligerent  and  preys  upon  the  and  a  ^V?™  of  *and  ProJec^m  from  ^ionea' 

commerce  of  both,   she   is  a   pirate;   but  if  a  on  the  Attic  coast.   This  harbor  is  supplied  with 

cruiser  having  a  lawful  commission  exceeds  her  modeni  docks  and  a  portion  of  it  is  used  by  the 

authority  in  making  captures,  she  is  not  a  pirate,  Greek  **%-     0ver  one-half  of  the  foreign  com- 

for  the  State  authorizing  her  originally  is  held  m?Tce  of  Gree^e  Passes  through  Pirams,  which  is 

responsible  for  her  acts.    For  purposes  of  author-  a,so  a  considerable  manufacturing  centre,  pro- 

ization  recognition  of    independence   is   not  re-  ducmg  mainly  textiles,  brandy,  leather,  paper,  and 

quired:  but  recognition  of  belligerencv  is  sum-  macaroni.     The  population  in   1896  was  42,169, 

cient  to  validate  a  commission  authorizing  acts  making  Piraeus  the  second  largest  city  of  Greece, 

of  violence  for  belligerent  cruisers ;  but  if  such  a  The  earliest  port  of  Athens  was  Phalerum,  and 

community  ceases  to  exist  as  a  political  unit,  the  the  advantages  of  the  Piraus  were  first  observed 

commission  is  no  longer  valid.  by  Themistocles    (bc.   493-492)     who  began   to 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  acts  done  by  fortify  it.   It  was  not  till  after  the  Persian  Wars 

vessels  under  commissions  from  a  revolted  com-  that  the  peninsula  was  surrounded  with  lofty  and 

muriitv,  which  has  not  obtained  recognition  of  strong  walls,  the  mouths  of  the  harbors  narrowed 

belligerency,  under  the  protection  of  this  rule,  by  moles  so  that  they  could  be  easily  closed  by 

Several   instances   have   occurred   where    a   dis-  chains,  and  the  whole  connected  with  the  city  by 

position  has  been  shown  to  treat  as  pirates  per-  the  Long  Walls.     The  city  was  laid  out  by  the 

sons  guilty  of  accepting  letters  of  marque  and  famous  architect  Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  prob- 

Rprisal  from  one  of  two  belligerents  when  the  a*>lv  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  in  a  regular  system 

other  was  at  peace  with  the  nation  of  which  the  of  broad  straight  streets  crossing  one  another 

privateer  was  a  subject,  but  such  an  attitude  is  at   right   angles   and   broken   by   frequent   open 

at  variance  with  the  general  usage  of  nations.  squares.    Wharves,  warehouses,  and  porticoes  were 

Piracy  is  punishable  by  any  State  which  cap-  built  along  the  harborside  and  a  merchants'  ex- 
tares  the  perpetrators,  that  is,  a  State  has  juris-  change  was  provided  for  the  display  of  samples, 
diction  to  trv  and  punish  all  pirates  seized  by  its  The  great  harbor  was  the  scene  of  mercantile 
vessels.  One  of  the  attributes  of  an  independent  activity,  the  smaller  harbors  being  reserved  for 
State  is  the  power  to  regulate  its  own  criminal  the  Athenian  navy,  and  the  remains  of  the  ship- 
code,  and  it  may  declare  certain  offenses  to  be  houses  in  which  the  triremes  were  hauled  up  can 
piracy  not  so  regarded  by  international  law.  still  be  traced.  With  the  decline  and  ruin  of 
Such  are  acts  of  piracv  as  defined  by  municipal  Athens  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  Pira?us  natu- 
statute.  These  laws  can  have  binding  force  only  rally  was  abandoned,  and  the  present  city  has 
in  the  jurisdiction  creating  them ;  and,  while  sim-  been  built  since  Athens  became  the  capital  of 
Tot  XIV.— M. 
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Greece.  According  to  the  accepted  nomenclature, 
the  smallest  harbor,  now  Fanari,  is  the  ancient 
Mimy-chiii;  the  next,  now  Pashalimani,  is  Zea; 
tile  great  harbor  was  known  as  Cantharus.  Re- 
cently, however,  strong  reasons  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  identifying  Phalerum  with  Fanari, 
Munychia  with  Pashalimani,  and  Zea  and  Can- 
tharus with  the  bays  on  either  side  of  the  great 
harbor.  Consult;  Wachsmuth,  Die  Btadt  Athen 
im  Alterium  (Leipzig,  1874,  1800)  ;  Milchhofer, 
"Peiraieus,"  in  BaumeiBtcr's  Denkmaler  des  klat- 
siechen  Altertums  (Munich,  1889)  ;  Gardner,  An- 
cient Athens  (London  and  New  York,  1902)  ;  and 
a  Greek  pamphlet  by  Angelopoulos,  wtpt  rupaiQt, 
mil  r&*  \ifUvuir  abraO,  On  Pciraus  and  It*  Har- 
bors (Athens,  1898). 

PIHANKBI,  pe'ra-nfl'ze,  Guubattista  (1720- 
78).  An  eminent  Italian  engraver,  born  in  Ven- 
ice, October  4,  1720.  He  studied  under  bis  uncle, 
Matteo  Lucehese,  and  with  Vasi  in  Rome.  He 
worked  as  architect  in  Venice  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  settled  in  Borne,  where  he  produced  an 
enormous  number  of  plates.  Toward  the  end  of 
bis  life  he  was  assisted  by  his  sons,  Francesco  and 
Fietro,  and  his  daughter,  Laura.  As  architect 
he  directed  some  restorations  and  .decorations  in 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  the  priory  of  Malta 
at  Rome.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Saint  Luke  (1761)  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London.  He  died 
in  Rome  on  November  9,  1798.  His  best  plates 
are  engravings  of  architectural  ruins.  They  are 
characterized  by  Rembrandt- like  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  restore, 
with  his  needle,  the  missing  parts  of  the  ruins 
he  was  engraving,  and  he  added  statues,  tombs, 
vases,  or  any  detail  he  thought  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  pictorial  and  poetical  interest  of 
his  work.  He  left  about  2000  plates  in  29  folio 
volumes.  They  are  nearly  always  of  large  size, 
and  are  executed  both  with  the  burin  and  etched 
line.  His  masterpiece  is  the  series  known  as 
Le  antichiti  romane,  1800  plates  (Rome,  1750; 
Paris,  1836  et  seq.).  Notable  plates  in  this 
collection  are:  "Temple  of  Neptune  at  Piestum," 
"Arch  of  Constant ine,"  "Arch  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus,"  "Arch  of  Vespasian,"  "Temple  of  Apollo," 
"Baths  of  Diocletian,"  "Temple  of  Janus,'1  "The 
Coliseum,"  "Villa  of  Maecenas,"  and  the  "Temple 
of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli." 

PIRATJO,  pe-ra'no.  A  seaport  of  the  Crown- 
land  of  Istria,  Austria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
Bay  of  Largone,  13  miles  southwest  of  Triest 
(Map:  Austria,  C  4).  It  contains  an  old  castle, 
has  a  deep  harbor  and  several  dock-yards,  and 
is  the  seat  of  considerable  commerce.  Wine,  oil, 
glass,  soap,  and  chemical  products  are  manufac- 
tured. The  salt  works  of  Pirano  are  among  the 
most  productive  in  Austria.  Population,  in  1890, 
12,320;  in  1900,   13,339,  mostly  Italians. 

PIRATE,  The.  A  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1822).  The  scene  is  the  Shetland  Islands, 
visited  by  the  pirate  Cleveland,  the  son  of  the 
half  insane  Noma,  though  she  mistakes  Mertoun 
for  her  child  until  the  secret  is  revealed  at  the 

PIRATE  BTJQ.  A  bug  of  the  family  Reduvi- 
idte,  a  large  group  comprising  more  than  2000 
species,  all  of  which  are  predatory  in  habits  and 
feed  upon  other  insects;  also  known  as  'assassin 
bugs'  and  'cannibal  bugs.'    With  many  species  the 


beak  is  so  strong  that  it  is  capable  of  piercing 
the  skin  of  human  beings.  (See  Cone-Nose.) 
A  notable  example  is  the  wheel-bug1  (Art- 
(us  oristatas) ,  called  by  the  negroes  in  the  South 
'the  Devil's  riding  horse.'  The  eggs,  which  look 
like  miniature  leather  bottles  standing  on  end 
and  in  hexagonal  clusters,  are  attached  to  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  hibernate.  The  young  bug 
emerges  by  pushing  off  the  cap  of  the  bottle.  It 
has  a  blood-red  abdomen,  and  in  walking  fre- 
quently  elevates  the  hind  end  of  the  body,  curling 
it  forward.  It  feeds  upon  soft-bodied  insects. 
such  as  plant-lice,  but  as  it  grows,  attacks  larger 
insects,  and  when  full  grown  will  destroy  big 
caterpillars  and  even  beetles.  The  full-grown 
bug  is  black  in  color  and  captures  its  prey  by 
stealth.  Its  coloration  is  protective.  In  the 
more  southern  States  it  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  destruction  of  numerous  caterpillars  which 
defoliate  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Consult:  Corn- 
stock,  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects  [Ithaca. 
1895)  ;  Howard,  The  Insect  Book  (New  York, 
1902). 

PIRATE  PERCH  (so  called  from  its  vo- 
racity) .  A  strange  little  fish  of  sluggish  streams 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  is  related  to  the 
perches,  but  has  been  set  opart   in  a   suborder 


Xenarchi.  The  single  species  ( Aphredoderas 
Sayanus}  represents  the  only  genus  and  family 
of  this  group,  which  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  an 
ancient  type.  Its  color  is  dark  olive,  profusely 
speckled  with  darker  points,  which  often  make 
blackish  streaks  along  the  rows  of  the  scales; 
two  blackish  bars  cross  the  base  of  the  tail ;  and 
the  length  is  about  five  inches. 

PIRAYA,  pe-rS'ya,  or  PIRAI,  pe-rl'.  A 
South  American  fish.     See  Caribe. 

PIRENE,  pl-rS'ne.  A  spring  at  Corinth,  sa- 
ered  to  the  Muses.  Various  accounts  are  given 
of  its  origin,  but  the  usual  tradition  makes-it  to 
have  been  struck  out  of  the  Acrocorinthus  by 
Pegasus,  who  was  captured  by  Bellerophon  while 
drinking  its  waters. 

PIRITHOUS,  pt-rlth'o-fls.  King  of  the  La- 
pi  tliee,  and  son  of  Ixion,  or  Zeus.  At  his  mar- 
riage  with  Hippodaraia  the  centaur  Eurytu-». 
while  intoxicated,  carried  off  the  bride.  In  the 
consequent  fight  between  the  Lapithte  and  Cen- 
taurs, Plrithous  was  aided  by  his  friend  Theseus, 
King  of  Athens,  and  subsequently,  with  his  help, 
attempted  to  carry  off  Persephone  from  the 
lower  world.  For  this  both  were  bound  to  a 
rock  by  Plato,  but  Theseus  was  released  by 
Hercules,  while  Pirithous  was  left  to  his  punish- 

FIRXHEIMER.pIrk'hMne-r,  Wn.nux»  ( 1470- 
1530).     A  famous  German  humanist.      He   was 
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born  at  Eichstfidt,  educated  at  Padua  and  Pavia,  PIBOGTJE,    or   PEBIAOTJA    (Fr.   pirogue, 

and  on  his  return  to  Nuremberg  (1497)   became  from  Sp.  piragua,  canoe,  from  the  West  Indian 

counselor  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  held  name).  A  form  of  boat  used  on  the  Western  riv- 

this  post  for  twenty-five  years.     In  1522  he  be-  ers  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  West  Indies 

came  counselor  to  Charles  V.,  but  Boon  after  gave  and  Central  and  South  America.     It  is  usually 

himself  up  entirely  to  scholarly  studies.    At  the  a  'dug-out'  and  made  from  a  single  log.     But 

beginning  of  the  Reformation  Pirkheimer  sided  larger   varieties   are    made    from    'dug-outs'    by 

with  Reuchlin,  but  he  could  not  go  so  far  as  Lu-  splitting  them  in  two  and  inserting  one  or  more 

ther,  although  he  defended  him  at  first,  so  that  he  planks    in   the   bottom    to   give   greater    width, 

finally  took  much  the  same  position  as  Erasmus,  When  fitted  with  sails  these  boats  usually  have 

with  whom,  as  well  as  with  Reuchlin,   Celtes,  two  masts  which  may  be  easily  unstepped  and 

Hutten,  and  especially  Diirer,  he  was  on  most  taken  down. 

intimate  terms.    His  scholarly  activity  was  wide  PIBON,    pe'rftN',    Alexis     (1689-1773).      A 

and  embraced  studies  in  mathematics,  astrology,  French  poet  and  dramatist,  famed  for  wit  and 

theology,  and  politics.     He  wrote  an  historical  epigram.     He  was  born  in  Dijon,  July  9,  1689, 

work,  Bellum  Suitcnse,  dealing  with  the  war  m  studied  law,  and  in  1719  he  went  to  Paris  as 

Switzerland  in  1499,  in  which  he  had  commanded  8eCretary    to    Belle-Isle,    grandson    of    Fouquet. 

the  forces  of  Nuremberg  (edited,  with  an  auto-  With    peon's   monologue   in   three   acts,   called 

biography,  by  Ruck,  Munich,  1895),  and  various  Arlequin  Deucalion,  the  comic  opera  got  new  life, 

translations   from  Greek  into  Latin.     Consult:  La  m{tromanie  (1738)  has,  also,  some  dramatic 

Hagen,  Wtlibald  Pirkheimer  in  seinem  Verfwlt-  merit       piron>s    Works    are    in    seven    volumes 

nis    zum    Humani*mu8    und    zur    Reformation  (1776).     The  epigrams,  often  reprinted,  are  of 

(Nuremberg,  1882) ;  Roth,  Wilibald  Pirkheimer  mogt  significance.    Piron  died  in  Paris,  January 

(Halle,  1887).  21,1773. 

FEftMASENS,  p^ma-zens.     A  town  in  the  PIIM)T    p£_roV>     A  Umn  of  Servia    situated 

Rhine    Palatinate     Bavaria*    situated    about    30  neftr  the  B'uf^rian  frontier  on  the  rail^oad  from 

miles  sou^west  of  Speyer  (Map:  Germany,  B  4)  Belgrade  ^  §ofia  and  48  miles  northwest  of  the 

It  has  a  Protestant  church  with  a  fine  monument  lat£r  dt     (M         BaIkan  peninsula,  D  3).     It 

to  landgrave  Louis  IX.  of  Hesse.     Its  chief  in-  ig  a  fortified  pIace  of  considerable  strategic  im- 

dustry  13  the  manufacturing  of  footwear,  which  vxtim/M    and  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 

is  earned  on  on  a  large  scale    Pirmasens  is  noted  £arpets#    Population,  in  1900,  10,421. 

as  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  Prussians  over  -f_«.           ,          m,             ..   ,       -     ,,        ~ 

the  French,  under  Moreau,  in  1793.    Population,  .   PIS,A> .  P*!2*-      The    caP\tal    °f    ™*    ™T; 

in  1890,  21,041;   in  1900,  30,194,  chiefly  Prot-  »« ;  of  f**>  Jn  Tuscany,  Italy,  situated  on  both 

egtanta.  banks  of  the  Arno,  five  miles  east  of  the  Mediter- 

•«n»wA       ,*a       a  ±         .     ..     v.      ,          .  ranean,   11   miles  northeast  of  Leghorn  and  49 

PIBHA,  plr'na.    A  town  in  the  Bjngdom  of  mUe8  ^  of  Florence  (Map.  Iul»   E  4).    The 

^X02?LGe^a?y',,8,tUntedu0n  *^f  ,ef*  bw*  °*  equable  climate  favors  Pisa  as  a  desirable  winter 

the  Elbe,  about  11  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  r^ort  for           M  hay.       pu,monary  troubles. 

Dresden  (Map:  Germany,  E  3).    It  has  a  num-  ^     neighboring  mountains    (the  Monti  Pisani, 

ber  of  churches  dating  from  the  thirteenth  cen-  fiye  mil«  to  thle-t)  and  the  high  ancient  forti- 

rnry   an  old  castle  with  an  insane  asylum    a  flcation8  (over  8ix  mile8  in  ciT<£it)        Uxt  the 

reabchule,   a    seminary    for   teachers,    a    school  city  from  Vinds. 

of  navigation,  and  a  municipal  museum      The  fc  fa  defended  b    a  citadel  on  the  80uthwest. 

manufactures  include  leather,  essential  oils,  en-  Ita  8treeta  are      ^         Iar      d             „        ^ 

jmeled  ware,  pottery,  various  kinds  of  glass  etc.  The       te  of  $   in  pif     which  ^     quiet  town, 

Pirn,  is  first  mentioned  as  a  possession  of  the  fa    he  Lungarno_stretcnes  of  fine  wide  quays 

Bishops  of  Meissen  in  the  tenth  centurv     It  at-  ^^^    &th  b|mk,  of  ^  river  from  on2  end 

Umed  considerable  prosperity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  f  th    j*,,^^^  to  the  other.    Here  are  flne 

but  subsequently  declined  on  account  of  the  rav-  h  t  ,        d  re(£aurant8.    ^    Arno  ^           ed  b 

apes  of  war.    During  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  «      bridges 

^intrenched  themselves  in  Pirna  and  were  ^      ,f^    f  p.      .    th    far.famed  piazza  del 

forced  to  aiprtulate  to  a  superior  force  of  Prus-  Duomogwi£h   ita  ^^nl,  baptistery,  Leaning 

nS?o°n-°?Q^riil'ol/5^?  /T?  T't*  18M'  Tower,  and  Campo  Santo,  allsituated  in  the  ex- 

13,852 ;  in  1900,  18,295,  chiefly  Protestants.  treme  'northwest  £rner  of'  the  citv.    The  8plendid 

PIBO,  pe*rA.    The  name  of  two  Indian  tribes,  cathedral,  or  basilica,  dates  from  1063  and  was 

one  of  North  America,  the  other  of  the  Southern  restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

Continent.     (1)   Pibo,  a  Pueblo  tribe  of  Tafioan  tury.    It  is  a  remarkably  perfect  example  of  the 

stock,  formerly  occupying  several  villages  along  Tuscan-Romanesque.      It    is    of    white    marble, 

the  Rio  Grande,  about  the  present  Socorro  and  varied  with  black  and  red  stripes.    It  is  crowned 

Hagdalena,  N.  M.,  but  now  extinct,  excepting  a  by  a  semi-dome  which  contains  mosaics  on  gold 

nearly  Mexicanized  remnant  at  Senecu,  Mexico,  ground   by    Cimabue    and   others.      The   facade 

(2)    Pibo,    Chuntaquthu,    or    Simirinche,    a  rivals  any  in  Italy.     It  is  characterized  by  col- 

wathern  tribe  of  Arawakan  stock  (q.v.)  occupy-  umns,  arches,  and  galleries.     In  the  interior  are 

ing  the  headwaters  of  the  Apurimac  and  Ucayali  68  antique  columns  taken  by  the  Pisans  in  their 

rivers,  Central   Peru.     They  were  in  part  con-  wars  with  their  enemies.    Among  the  interesting 

verted  by  the  Jesuits  between   1683  and   1727.  contents  is  a  handsome  bronze  lamp  suspended  in 

They  get  the  name  of  Chuntaquiru,  'palm  tooth,'  the  nave,  the  swaying  of  which  is  claimed  to  have 

from  their  custom  of  dyeing  their  teeth  black  suggested  the  explanation  of  the  pendulum  to 

with  the  root  of  the  chunta  palm.     They  are  Galileo.    The  circular  marble  baptistery,  adorned 

expert  boatmen  and  fishermen,  and  collect  sarsa-  with  numerous  columns,  stands  in  front  of  the 

parflla  and  make  manati  oil   for  the  traders,  cathedral.  It  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 

They  dress  in  black  cotton  cloth.  *  century.    Its  dome  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  200 
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feet,  and  possesses  a  remarkable  echo.    The  bap-  diffusion  of  Christianity,  the  Republic  taking  a 

tistery  contains  a  Madonna  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  conspicuous  part  in  the  Crusades.     Its  warring 

and  a  pulpit — a  celebrated  masterpiece — by  Ni-  citizens  took  Sardinia  from  the  Saracens,  and 

cola  Pisano.    The  beautiful  marble  campanile,  or  finally  destroyed  their  naval  power  in  the  Medi- 

Leaning  Tower   (q.v.),  rises  in  the  rear  of  the  terranean.    Corsica  and  the  Balearic  Islands  fell 

church.    The  view  from  the  top,  reached  by  near-  to  them.    The  city  was  in  the  full  flower  of  its 

ly  300  steps,  is  superb,  embracing  the  Carrara  greatness  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 

and  Apuan  Mountains,  the  city,  and  the  blue  sea.  It  held  the  coast  from  near  Genoa  to  the  vicinity 

Northwest  of  the  cathedral  is  the  quadrangu-  of  Rome,    It  had  many  contests  with  Lucca  and 

lar  Campo  Santo   (cemetery).     It  was  laid  out  Florence;   it  was  aggressively  Ghibelline.     But 

in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.    Its  soil  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufens  was  at  length  a  blow 

was  brought  in  ships  from  Mount  Calvary,  that  to  the  city,  and  it  met  decisive  defeat  by  Genoa 

the   dead   here   might   lie   in   truly  consecrated  in  a  great  sea-fight  off  Meloria,  near  Leghorn,  in 

ground.     A  decorative  Tuscan-Gothic  structure,  1284.    A  few  years  later  the  Genoese  destroyed 

planned  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  incloses  the  ceme-  its  harbor.    It  began  to  decline,  gradually  losing 

tery.     On  the  outside  are  numerous  flat  arches  all  its  possessions,  and  in  1406  it  fell  under  the 

borne  by  pilasters.    Inside,  an  arched  and  covered  sway  of  Florence.     It  shook  off  the  Florentine 

colonnade  surrounds  the  burial  plot.     Here  are  yoke  in   1494,  only  to  be  resubjected   in   1509. 

found  very  interesting  and  suggestive  frescoes  by  Henceforth  its  history  was  part  of  that  of  the 

Tuscan  artists  of  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  era.  Florentine  State  and  of  Tuscany.     About   1600 

Of  these  paintings  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Pisa  had  only  about  15,000  inhabitants.     In  the 

"Triumph  of  Death."     There  is  also  a  notable  height  of   its   prosperity   it   had  no   less   than 

"Last  Judgment."     The  monuments,  sarcophagi,  150,000. 

urns,  friezes,  memorial  tablets,  etc.,  in  the  ceme-  In  art  history  Pisa  earned  a  worthy  name  un- 

tery   proper   are   of   exceptional    interest.     The  til  supplanted  by  Florence.    Its  cathedral  marks 

Basilica  San  Paolo  a  Ripa  d'Arno,  founded  by  the  beginning  of  Italian  art  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Charlemagne,  but  belonging  in  its  present  form  The  only  branch  of  art,  however,  in  which  Pisa 

probably  to  the  thirteenth  century,  possesses  a  left    an    important    influence    was    architecture 

rich  facade  of  yellow,  gray,  and  black  marble,  (particularly  ecclesiastical  architecture),  though 

Santa  Maria  della   Spina  is  a  beautiful   little  it  gave  no  little  impetus  to  sculpture,  being  the 

church  in  the  French  Gothic,  dating  from  the  native  city  of  Niccola  Pisano  and  his  son  Gio- 

same  period  and  built  for  seamen.     It  was  re-  vanni.    Consult  Schiibring,  Pisa  (Leipzig,  1902). 

stored  in  1872.  PISA,  Council  of.    A  council  held  in  the  year 

Among  the  palaces  the  attractive  brick  Gothic  1409 .  not  reckoned  among  the  ecumenical  coun- 
Agostini  of  the  fifteenth  century  deserves  men-  cila>  Jt  y^s  assembled  in  the  time  of  the  great 
tion,  as  does  also  the  Toscanelli,  where  Lord  schism  which  followed  the  removal  of  the  popes 
Byron  sojourned  in  1822.  In  the  Loggia  de'  to  Avignon  (see  Schism,  Western;  Papacy),  for 
Banchi  is  the  present  corn  exchange.  Near  by  is  the  pUrp08e  of  restoring  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
the  Palazzo  del  Comune,  containing  the  valuable  The  cardinals  of  both  parties,  desiring  to  put  an 
Pisan  archives.  The  university,  founded  in  1338,  end  to  tne  anomalous  condition  which  existed, 
is  in  a  huge  building  dating  from  the  latter  part  united  to  call  a  general  council.  Both  claimants 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  (See  Pisa,  University  to  the  Papacy,  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII. 
of.)  The  municipal  museum  (founded  in  1893)  (antipope),  were  notified  by  their  adherent* 
contains  works  by  Tuscan  masters,  but  nothing  of  and  requested  to  appear  at  its  sessions.  Both, 
great  interest.  The  Palazzo  Conventuale  dei  Ca-  however,  refused  and  called  synods  of  their  own. 
valieri  is  at  present  a  high  normal  school.  The  The  cardinals  persisted,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  by  Napoleon  liberate  upon  the  case.  Twenty-two  of  them 
in  1812.  The  Cateriniana  Library  contains  about  were  present,  besides  some  80  bishops  and  repre- 
00,000  volumes.  Pisa  has  statues  of  the  Grand  sentatives  of  over  100  more,  with  a  vast  body 
Duke  Leopold  L,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  and  Grand  0f  abbots,  doctors,  and  other  eminent  ecele- 
Duke  Cosimo  I.,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  near  siastics.  After  a  formal  citation  of  the  rival 
which  last  once  stood  the  historic  Tower  of  Hun-  popes  the  council,  on  their  non-appearance,  pro- 
ger  of  horrible  memory,  described  by  Dante  in  ceeded  to  declare  them  contumacious,  and  to  ex- 
the  Inferno.  (See  Gherardesca.)  The  house  amine  their  respective  claims  as  though  they 
where  Galileo  was  born  is  shown.  had  appeared.    The  result,  after  a  protracted  in- 

Pisa  is  wealthy  and  in  a  thriving  condition,  quiry,  was  a  decree  by  which  they  were  both  de- 
Cottons  are  largely  manufactured.  Oil  and  clared  schismatics,  and  deposed  from  the  Papal 
marble  from  the  vicinity  constitute  important  dignity,  and  their  followers  released  from  obedi- 
shipments.  The  city  was  formerly  a  port  on  the  ence.  In  the  seventeenth  session  the  cardinals 
sea,  but  the  silting  up  of  the  Arno  caused  Leg-  entered  into  conclave  to  the  number  of  24,  and 
horn  to  grow  in  importance.  There  are  fine  mar-  unanimously  elected  Peter  Philargi,  who  took 
ket  halls,  an  extensive  hospital,  and  four  the-  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  The  council  proceeded 
atres.  The  rich  gardened  plain  around  Pisa,  after  his  election  to  pass  a  number  of  decrees, 
lined  with  lonely  poplars,  is  interesting  despite  for  the  purpose  of  giving  validity  to  the  ads 
its  flatness.  The  population  of  the  commune  of  done  on  either  side  during  the  schism.  A  vain 
Pisa  in  1901  was  61,321,  of  whom  only  about  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the 
half  resided  within  the  city.  still  recusant  rivals,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a 

The  city  was  probably  of  Etruscan  origin.  It  new  council  should  be  held  within  three  years, 
fell  to  Rome  in  b.c.  180.  The  Romans  embellished  The  authority  of  this  council,  like  that  of  the 
it  and  made  it  important.  About  a.d.  1000  it  be-  Council  of  Constance,  is  alleged  by  some  Gallican 
came  a  formidable  commercial  and  naval  rival  of  divines  to  establish  the  superiority  of  a  gen- 
Venice  and  Genoa.  Strongly  religious,  it  played  eral  council  over  the  Pope.  But  the  contention 
in  that  era  a  prominent  rOle  in  the  defense  and  is  made  in  reply  that  both  these  councils,  and 
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also  that  of  Basel,  must  be  regarded  as  abnormal  PISAGUA,  pe-s&'gwa.  A  town  of  the  Prov- 
assemblies,  called  to  meet  the  special  emergency  ince  of  Tarapaca,  Chile,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  46 
of  a  disputed  succession  and  of  a  doubtful  pope,  miles  north  of  Iquique,  with  which  it  is  con- 
and  that  these  principles  cannot  by  any  means  be  nected  by  rail.  It  is  the  second  city  of  the  prov- 
applied  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  ince,  situated  in  a  desert  country,  with  a  fair 
Church,  or  form  a  precedent  by  which  to  esti-  harbor,  well-constructed  streets,  and  modern 
mate  the  normal  relations  between  a  pope  whose  houses.  The  great  industry  of  the  town  is  the 
title  is  certain  and  undisputed  and  a  general  shipping  of  nitre,  which  is  brought  by  rail  from 
council  regularly  assembled  in  the  ordinary  cir-  the  interior.  Its  population  is  about  8000.  On 
cumstanees  of  the  Church.  April  18,  1879,  Pisagua  was  bombarded  and  corn- 
There  were  two  other  councils  at  Pisa,  in  1133,  pletely  destroyed  by  the  Chilean  fleet,  but  after 
when  Peter  of  Bruys  was  condemned,  and  in  1511,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  quickly  rebuilt. 
when  certain  cardinals  endeavored  to  have  Pope  Near  the  town  (November  19,  1879)  occurred  a 
Julius  II.  condemned  for  not  calling  a  general  battle  in  which  6000  Chileans  defeated  the  com- 
council  to  reform  the  Church.  bined    forces    of    Peru  and  Bolivia,  numbering 

PISA,  University  of.    One  of  the  oldest  Euro-  11,000. 
I*an  universities.    There  existed  at  Pisa  teachers        -dtca-kt    ~a'~k*t/    n™™™™  *.„      o  ~  n„~™ 
if  law  and  medicine  as  early  as  the  twelfth  cen-        *^^'  ?t        '  Chwstine  de-     See  Chris" 

tun-,  but  the  real  beginning  of  the  university  TU™  DE  riSAN- 

dates   from   the  emigration  of  a   large  number        PISAN'DER   (Lat.,  from  Gk.  UeiaavSpoc,  Pei~ 

of  students  and  teachers  from  Bologna  in  1338  sandros).     A  Greek  poet.     He  was  born  at  Ca- 

on  account  of  the   Interdict  of   Pope   Benedict  merus,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  appears  to 

XII.    At  the  instance  of  the  Pisans,  Pope  Cle-  bave  lived  about  B.C.  650,  although  some  critics 

ment    VI.    authorized    the    establishment    of    a  state  that  he  was  earlier  than  Hesiod,  and  was 

Studium  Generale,  which  was  dissolved  in  1359  a  contemporary  of  Eumolpus.    He  is  remembered 

for  lack  of  funds.     In  1364  a  new  authorization  chiefly  for  his  'RpdicXeia,  a  poem   in  two  books 

was  obtained   from  Pope  Urban  V.   for  its  re-  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules.     In  this  Hercules 

establishment.    With  the  loss  of  Pisan  independ-  was  for  the  first  time  represented  as  armed  with 

ence  in  1406  the  university  ceased  to  exist,  but  a  club,  and  covered  with  a  lion's  skin,  instead  of 

it  was  opened  again  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  the  usual  armor  of  the  heroic  period.     By  many 

flourished  for  a  while.     It  soon  went  out  of  ex-  it  is  believed  that  Pisander  was  also  the  first  to 

Utence  again.     Cosimo  I.  de*  Medici  reopened  it  fix  the- hero's  labors  at  twelve,  corresponding  to 

in  1543  and  generously  supported  it.     In  1544  a  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.    The  work  was  so  highly 

botanical  institute,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  es-  praised  by  the  Alexandrian  critics  that  they  as- 

tablished  and  the  university  soon  achieved  con-  signed  Pisander  a  rank  among  epic  poets  after 

siderable  fame.    With  the  decay  of  Italian  uni-  Homer,     Hesiod,     Panyasis,     and     Antimachus. 

versities  it  suffered  the  general  fate.    It  was  re-  Only  a  few  lines  have  been  preserved. 

vived  in   1808  by  Grand   Duke   Leopold   II.   of        -Dra  a -ktpt  t  n    «*>..*  -xi/i*  i     ttv 

Tuscany,  who  endowed  it  munificently     In  1839  J^^^lJf  "*"?"?;  ff0^.  7"™"? 

it   received   a   well-equipped    physical   institute.  *™ft.0t  (1380-1452)       An   Italian   painter   and 

After  the  revolution  of  1848  it  was  reduced  to  a  T™?'  ^h<L'"t^drU°^  £»  ^"f.'.^ance   into 

mere  natural  science  and   mathematics  section,  Yli      t  n    7    •     i?«n      n     Vigil.o    near  the 

but  was  reopened  with  all  faculties  in  1850  and  Lake  of  A  •'  V"     38<V  °?T!eESg  h,l  6arly 

ha*  since   Maintained   a   high    standing   among  ye*™  and  »»•  art .apprenticeship  little  is  known. 

Italian  universities.     In  1902  it  consisted  of  thi  Certain  features  m  his  works  point  to  Altichien 

faculties   of   law,   medicine-surgery,    philosophy,  **  /evl°  M  "i9.™*8*^-     H«18 .  today    better 

and  mathematics-natural  science,  anl  the  engi-  known  a8,a  medalist.    As  such  he  invented  a  new 

neering.  pharmacy,  veterinary,  and  higher  agiri-  Process  of  casting  medals  and  finishing  them  with 

cultural  schools.    The  attendance  was  1074,  and  the  tool    and  portrayed  a  number  of  contempo- 

the  library   contained    130,000   volumes,   28,000  y'es     Unfortunately,  few  of  his  paintings  sur- 

pampUets,  and  300  manuscripts.  *Jft    He  Panted  many- works  at  Verona  between 

Txrrf«„.  i  »  t.     ™_      ..    i       ,         .  1417  and  1422,  and  in  1421-22  completed  a  fresco 

FI8ACA,  pS-sha'cha.    The  vilest  and  most  ma-  in  the  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio,  Venice,  where  he 

lijmant  demons    in   Hindu   mythology.     In   the  was  employed  together  with  Gentile  da  Fabriano. 

\edas  they  are  opposed  especially  to  the  pitris  His    work    at    Pavia,    in    Saint   John    Lateran, 

(q.v.),  and  are  frequently  termed  kravy&das,  or  Rome,  and  at  Mantua  has  disappeared,  and  his 

rafcrs  of  raw  flesh.    They  infest  houses  and  vil-  easei  pictures  are  extremely  rare.    His  style  may 

lajss.  and  as  Agni   (q.y.)   is  besought  to  restore  be  best  studied  in  the  fresco  on  the  arch  of  the 

the  flesh  which  the  Pisacas  have  devoured  from  Pellegrini  Chapel  in  Sant'    Anastasia,    Verona, 

the  sick  man,  they  seem  to  have  been  ghoulish  in  which    has    been    made    accessible   through    the 

nature,  and  associated  with  ghosts  of  the  ma-  Arundel  lithograph,  and  in  the  "Vision  of  Saint 

Jijrnant  dead.    In  modern  India  the  Pisaca  is  pre-  Eustace,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  While 

eminent^  the  spirit  of  a  liar,  adulterer,  criminal,  pieasing   in   coi0,     nis    compositions   are   domi- 

or  lunatic.     Sometimes,  however    if  the  proper  £ated  b    the  naturalistic  tendency  of  the  painter, 

incantations  be  performed,  this  class  of  demons  and  jugtjfy    when  ^^^^  with  contemporary 

ean  be  forced  to  cure  diseases  (  The  legendary  workg  the  reputation  he  enjoved  a8  a  depicter  £ 

accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Pisaras  vary.    Ac-  bird     ^j^    and  iand8cape.     Consult:   Heiss, 

cording  to  the  earlier  view,  they,  together  with  ,      mHailleurs  ^  la  Renai^ance<  vol.  j.  (Paris 

the   Asuras    and    Rakshakas,    were    created    by  18gl)       Spaventi)    yittore    PisaneUo     (Verona 

Brahma  from  the  stray  water  which  was  scat-  1893)     y^urini  0entile  Fabriano  e  it  p*^ 

*%?  1^  £?     TV^  of,wh,ch  8?d?.  ™en,  and  ( Florence   1896 } . 

other  good  beings  had  been  formed.  Other  sources,  x  ' 

however,  regard   them   as   the   offspring  of  the        PISANIO,   p^-s&'ne-d.     The  servant  of  Pos- 

prajapatis  or  of  Prajapati  (q.v.)  himself.  thumus  in  Shakespeare's  Cymbeline.    He  is  sent 
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to  murder  Imogen;  but,  allowing  her  to  escape,  founder  of  the  Italian  school  of  sculpture.     His 

he  deceives   Posthumus,  by  means  of  a  bloody  birthplace  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  some  maintain- 

handkerchief,  into  believing  that  she  is  dead.  ing  that  he  was  a  native  of  Apulia,  whence  he 

PISANO,  pe-zii'nd,  Andrea.     See  Andrea  di  fought  an  art  formed   upon  classical  models. 

Ugolino.  "  I8  more  likely,  however,  that  he  was  born  in 

Pisa     or    iti    one    of    the    two    Tuscan    towns 

PISANO,  Giovanni  (c.1250-1320).  toe  of  the  ^  p^      Niccola.s  8tudy  of  tbtt  antiquej 

greatest  sculptors  of  medieval  Italy     He  was  a  e8peciailyeof    Roman    ^rcophkgi,    led    him    to 

son  of  Niccola  Pisano,  and  was  probably  born  ^  ^  nud     to  afan  at  r<.h%irecte  of  drap_ 

at  Pisa,  where  he  entered  his  father's  workshop  d     t     ^  u    gm„ving    ot   figures.     His 

as  apprentice.    His  earliest  recorded  work  is  his       '.    .  i„„.„„  „ ■.  j?_  I,™-**-,  -a  nZ.  n.<.t.~i..i 

„i„[r.     it,  „,._-_i,  „,i„u  _t  a: _    iiaaam\  earliest  known  work  is  a  lunette  at  the  Cathedral 

share  in  the  superb  pulpit  at  Siena  (1266-67).  f  L  reDresentimr  a  "Dei>osition  from  the 
(See  Pisano,  Niccola.)  The  crowded  composi-  °f^ **e lSg*JJ^5«  Christ^and Uhe^Adora 
tion  and  dramatic  quality  of  his  pulpit  was  prob-  g^J \h\* '^'(S', ."% %*  dr- 
ably due  largely  to  Giovanni,  who  differed  in  .  .  t-  -  *  six-sided  marble  nulnit  of 
these  qualities  from  his  father.  This  tendency  K  bantisterv  at  Pisa  finished  in  1260-  the  bod v 
was  still  held  in  check  in  such  early  works  as  the  ,  ,u  P„  ,  7  ?  *Ij  -it  «  Ti  L^!!? 
reliefs  and  statuettes  of  the  fountain  at  Perugia  °f  the  mI**  decorated  with  five  reliefs  rest  on 
(1274-78)  and  the  decorations  of  Santa  Maria  Corinthian  columns.  Between  the  reliefs  are 
della  Spina  at  Pisa.  It  was  fully  developed  in  the  «h»™»g  statuettes  and  the  columns  rest  on 
pulpit  of  Sant'  Andrea  at  Pistoia  (1300),  where  hons.     A  figure  of  the  high  priest  seems  copied 

the ''Crucifixion"  and  the  "Massacre  of  the  Inno-  ^J.™  l™n£™   StftZZfn^rtrZZ 

cents"  are  narticularlv  dramatic  and  tense  not  to-  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  still  in  the  Pisan  Campo 

cents    are  particularly  dramatic  and  tense,  not  to  g     ^     Among  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  pulpit,  which 

say  exaggerated.     This  tendency  to  realism  was  .         B    .         .>     ...      .  ™.r.  .r  tL „« 

«if„  „i.™„  :„  *iw.  \.~.a.  ~t  „,„„„  „*  >.:„  =*„.,. ^  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  those  of 

also  shown  in  the  heads  of  many  of  his  statues,  ■  .«;  «yatjvjtv»  and  "Adoration"  are  the  finest 

which  are  character  studies  rather  than  types.    A  Niccofa>8  st  fe  here  a  *          at  its  ^  in  broad; 

good  instance  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  love  of  majesti      WeH.baianced  figures,  treated  in   very 

allegorical  subjects,  is  the  group  in  the  Campo  w  h  ^      fa  1265  ^^  wag  commi-fian(a 

Santo   Pisa   of  four  figures  symbolizing  the  vir-  to%xecute  a  gimiiar   pulpit  for   the  ^^^ 

tues  characteristic  of  Pisa,  whose  figure  crowns  .     o;  „       ,      „.i,:«u    5:*«    u«    «~«k«ki,t    ♦^-«a 

x,                    mL          i       ,.'       en'           •»      i  i.  at    Siena,    to    winch    city    he    probably    trans- 

the  group.     The  explanation  of  Giovanni's  style  f        ,       >.        .    „              '.           *      a«8i8ted     in 

lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  Italian  ?errecl  nl"  8lu.d,0'li."  JJ®  7£L  "5 i2--«« 
sculptor  thoroughly  influenced  by  the  Gothic  *te  execution  by  his  son  G  ovanni  Pisano 
transalpine  school  and  that  this  influence  came  (qv.),  and  his  other  pupils  Arnolfo  (q.v.), Lapo 
to  him  from  Germany  rather  than  France.  One  ?oro,  and  Donato.  This  pulpit  was  completed  in 
of  his  works,  at  least,  the  tomb  of  Pope  Benedict  1268,  and  while  even  richer  in  form  and  sculp- 
XI.  at  Perugia,  shows  another  influence,  that  of  ture  **■»  tl?*t  at  ***>  }»•  ^  nmX  °*  s4*le' 
the  Roman  Ichool,  with  its  mosaics,  its  Gothic  Meanwhile  (1265)  Niccola  had  furnished  a  col- 
canopy  and  angels,  and  oalm  reclining  figure.  One  !«»«««.  Guglie  mo  Agnelli,  w-ith  the  designs  for 
of  his  most  ambitious  works,  a  large  pulpit  for  a  monumental  carved  marble  shrine  for  the 
the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  has  been  reconstructed  ?hj\T^  of  San  Domenico  at  Bologna,  completed 
from  remaining  fragments.  Aside  from  a  "Ma-  "J  1267  the  "Area  di  San  Domenico;  none  of 
donna  and  Child"  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  the  reliefs -or  statues  however  was  executed  by 
some  few  pieces  attributed  to  him  at  Siena,  Cor-  *»8  }**??•  Shortly  before  his  death  he  designed, 
tona,  and  Arezzo  (where  the  monuments  of  Saint  «J  2?74'  *n(J  ?*?}?  decorated  with  sculptures 
Margaret  and  San  Donato  are  certainly  not  by  the  beautiful  public  fountain  at  Perugia  (see 
his  hand),  the  majority  of  his  works  are  in  the  Fountain),  completed  by  his  son  Giovanni;  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  He  influenced  the  stvle  statuettes  rather  than  the  reliefs  are  supposed  to 
of  the  Pisan  school  of  sculpture  far  more  than  be  hY  the  father  8  nand- 

his  father,  Niccola,  and  his  influence  extended  to  As  a  sculptor  Niccola  first  freed  Italian  art 

Siena  and  other  Tuscan  cities.                                 •  from  the  shackles  of  imperfect  technique,  created 

The  Life  of  Giovanni  by  Vasari  would  make  of  individual  types,  and  had  an  ideal  of  beauty.     He 

him,  as  in  the  case  of  his  father,  Niccola,  a  promi-  was  rather  the  culmination  of  the  Romanesque 

nent   architect   as   well    as    sculptor,    and    with  epoch  than  the  creator  of  a  new  style.     His  son 

greater  reason;   from  his  design  for  the  Campo  Giovanni  Pisano   (q.v  )   was  the  real  founder  of 

Santo  at  Pisa,  the  facades  of  the  cathedrals  at  the  Italian  Gothic  school  of  sculpture,  slender, 

Siena  and  Prato,  if  these  are  correctly  attributed  dramatic,    and    allegorical,    in    contrast   to    the 

to  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  leader  in  heavy,  calm,  and  classic  style  of  Niccola.     Nic- 

the  so-called  round  arch  Gothic.    The  arcades  of  cola's   works   as   an   architect  are   less   certain, 

the  Campo  Santo  are  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  The  buildings  attributed  to  him  by  Vasan,  in  his 

Italian  art.    Consult:  Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculptors  Life  of  the  artist,  are  nearly  all  of  problematic 

(London,    1864);    id.,    Historical    Handbook    of  authenticity.    He  is  known  to  have  built  m  Pisa, 

Italian  Sculpture    (New  York,   1883);   Dobbert,  and  probably  San  Nicola   (especially  the  tower) 

in    Dohme,    Kunst    und    Kunstler    Italiens,    i.  and  Santa  Caterina  are  by  him;   possibly  even 

(Leipzig,  1878)  ;  and  Marcel  Reymond,  Le  sculp-  Santa   Trinita  in   Florence.     Consult:    Dobbert, 

ture  toscane  (Florence,  1900).                             .  Ueber  den  Stil  Niccold  Pisanos  und  dessen  Ur- 

PISANO,  Gtunta.    An  early  Italian  painter,  •ft'"*    (Munich,    1873)  ;    id.,   ™*J*™{*J* 

See  Giunta  Pisano.  Dohme,  Kunst  und  Kunstler  Italtens    (Leipzig, 

PISANO,    Leonardo.     The   name   sometimes  _*  _  ___    __                _      _ 

applied  to  the  Italian  mathematician  Leonardo  PISANO,  \ittore.    See  Pisanelw). 

Fibonacci    (q.v.).  PISABEFP,  pe'sa-ryCf,  Dmitriy  Ivanovttch 

PISANO,  Niccola    (c.1206-78).     An  Italian  (1840-68).     A  famous  Russian  critic.     Born  at 

sculptor  and  architect,  generally  regarded  as  the  Znamenka,  he  graduated  from  the  Saint  Peters- 
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burg  Classical  Gymnasium,  and  took  up  philol-  PISCICULTURE.    See  Fish-Cultube. 

agy.     A  successful  review   (1839) I   in  the  Dawn,  PISCINA,    pls-sl'na     (Lat.,    fish-tank).      A 

.  iM^ne  for  girls    caused  lum  to  turn  to  water-tank,  especially  the  cold  plunge  or  swim- 

htorature     In   1860  he  placed  a  translatwn  of  ming  basin'  of^  jj^n  bath.     In  ecclesiastical 


^JZS^^^  T^oPhA8iCS  ^mysticism  £  the  chali^Ii W  mLsTorTn  The  ^crTs^fo? 

n^Jf     t„  S^792S%?"  monthly  was  sup-  the  ^  of  the  cl             The8e  were  often  ^  h. 

E^  Jtt^i'm?^  Pl8a^ff  "*"?•  aK,8Up*  17  ornate  in  the  medieval  and  early  Renaissance 

ST^n  Z>»1  kS         **>, ^undfir^ound  Publ'ca"  periods,  consisting  of  a  wall-niche,  either  single 

^  f^L^Mii       i£f  %  i  UP  f0rAnTlyiV!  or  double>  richly  adorned,  containing  one  or  two 

%£*    n£i~i "J tt!^lbeTS  f0,rtre8S/    A11  h18  ****  faucets,  and  a  sculptured  basin  projecting  from 

efforts,  critical    estimates  of  contemporary  and  the  wall 

preceding  Russian  authors,  as  well  as  his  popu-  -toj'  ,,  .,  «»«»«./TI  ,  ,  , 
larization  of  natural  sciences,  which  exercised  a  ™?»  P*fa',or  PISAT(Fr.,  pounded,  brayed, 
powerful  influence  on  the  generations  of  the  six-  <a??^edJ-  A  material  and  a  process  of  building 
ties  and  seventies,  were  written  here.  Given  liberty  whlch  ^P"**8  UP°*  the  adhesive  character  of 
in  1867,  he  went  to  recuperate  on  the  shores  of  many  na*ural  eartn8/  Anvu  8°l1  *'hl<*  J8  foux?d 
the  Baltic,  and  lost  his  life  while  bathing.  Ru-  to.  Pack  in  «»  ha?d  may  be  used.  Where  the 
mors  were  rife  that  the  Government  had  a  hand  in  ™l  ,8  yeT7  iat>  wu\th  much  clay  in  it,  this  con- 
the  matter.  PisarefTs  fame  rests  on  his  cham-  J*™*10?  »  ™V*™e  of  enduring  many  years, 
pionship  of  two  principles-emancipation  of  per-  The  ma*ena^ ls  °*  th?  natlJre.  °*  ^nburned  brick 
sonality  and  utilitarianism.  He  has  been  berated  ?o  much  used  in  Western  Asia  m  antiquity  but 
as  a  savage  utilitarian,  advising  poets  "to  make  *  *  m  k,  U?  1*  t  i  i?**3  ****£*  °f  hemg 
shoes  and  bake  fish  pies."  In  reality  he  demand-  "^P"1  m  blocks  for  buil<W-  See  Bbick. 
cd  that  when  a  writer  could  not  say  with  Bdrne,  PISEK,  pls'elc.  A  small  town  of  the  Crown- 
UI  write  with  the  blood  of  my  heart  and  the  sap  land  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  on  the  Wot- 
of  my  nerves/9  he  should  turn  to  more  utilitarian  tawa,  an  affluent  of  the  Moldau,  55  miles  south- 
work.  Scientific  achievements  during  the  fifties,  west  of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  2).  It  is 
Mill's  ardent  plea  for  utilitarianism,  and  the  still  partly  surrounded  with  walls,  has  an  old 
liberation  of  serfs  in  1861,  account  for  PisarefTs  castle,  a  gymnasium,  a  realschule,  and  schools 
ideas  as  well  as  for  his  popularity.  Dying  at  of  agriculture  and  forestry.  The  manufactures, 
twenty-eight,  he  left  ten  volumes  of  critical  are  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  iron  wire,  and 
works  (2d  ed.,  6  vols.,  Saint  Petersburg,  1894).  musical     instruments.      Population,      in      1800, 

„„ .  _,  A  -__  M         .      .          -      A  «A      .i       -  10,900;  in  1900,  13,574. 

PISCAT'AQTJ-A..      A  river  about  80  miles  in 

length,  forming  the   southern  part  of  the  boun-  PISEMSXI,  pysyem-ska,  Alexei  Feofilakto- 

darr between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  (Map:  J™H  (1820-81).  A  Russian  novelist,  born  in  the 

New  Hampshire,    L    9).      It   empties    into   the  Government  of  Kostroma.     He  was  educated  in 

Atlantic,   forming    at   its  mouth  the  harbor  of  J^0??,™™11   and    ftt   the    University   of    Moscow. 

Portsmouth.  Until  his  retirement  in  1874  he  was  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service.    His  literary  activity  dates  from 

PISCES,    pls'sez     (Lat.,  fishes).     One  of  the  Boyarshchina    (1847).     A    long   line   of   works 

main  divisions,   or   phyla,  of  cold-blooded  verte-  followed,    among    which     Tyufyak     (1850),    A 

brates,  including  the  fishes  in  the  more  restricted  Love  Match,  and  the  drama  of  peasant  life,  A 

sense.    It  is  well  marked  off  from  the  lampreys,  Bitter  Lot  (1853),  Pitershchik,  and  A  Thousand 

which  are   commonly  called  fishes,  and  is  char-  Souls    (1858),  may  be  mentioned  as   the  best, 

arterized  by  the  presence  of  persistent  gills  and  in  an  0f   these   Pisemski   appears   as   an  over- 

the  possession  of  paired  appendages  in  the  form  80ber  realist,  picturing  life  in  its  lower  aspects 

of  fins.    See  Fish.  without   compassion   or   censure,   and   at  times 

PISCHEL,  plsh'el,  Richard  (1849-).  A  J^B"1*  on  cynicism.  His  hopeless  pessimism 
German  Sanskrit  scholar,  born  in  Breslau,  and  discovers  the  basest  motives  in  what  appears 
educated  there  and  in  Berlin.  He  was  professor  *>  be  respectable  and  good,  as  when  in  A  Thou- 
of  Sanskrit  in  Kiel  from  1875  to  1885,  and  then  *and.  8oul*  be  d?w  «*r  the  vices  and  short- 
it  Halle,  and  in  1902  went  to  Berlin.  Pischel's  <*>**}*&  of  the  whole  liberal  movement  without 
especial  field  is  classical  Sanskrit,  and  more  par-  ?  sm&le  *2rac*,v«  ^ature  for  relief.  With  a 
ticularly  the  drama.  He  urges  its  independence  J?*?  embittered  by  his  critics,  he  published  in 
from  the  Greek  drama,  and  is  particularly  for-  l86?  h]8nla8t  ^fat  e?ort»  ^urhtj  £ea-  T-he 
tunate  in  his  conjectures  of  dates  and  authors  ™*j»  following  it  such  as  Men  of  the  Forties 
for  famous  plays.  But  he  wrote  as  well  on  the  <1869)>  wh**2°°l  (1871)'  burgesses  (IS77 ) t 
Vedic  period,  publishing  with  Geldner  three  vol-  freemasons   (18/8),  and  many  plays,  showed  a 

mnes  of  VediZche  Studien  (1889-1901),  and  on  fa"lnf.   ot[    m    bl8    Powers    and,   ?**,ved    J1^ 

Prakrit  grammar,  Hemaoandras  Orammatik  der  attention  from  the  critics.    Grief  at  the  death  of 

Prakritsprachen    (1877-80);    a   Prakrit   diction-  his  two  sons  both  professors  at  the  Moscow  Um- 

ary,  Hemacandra's  Decindmamdla,  with  Bflhler  J?"1**  hastened  his  end     His  works  were  pub- 

(1880);    and    Orammatik    der   Prdkritsprachen  lished  m  24  volumes  (Saint  Petersburg,  1895). 

(1900).    His  further  work  includes:  K&lid&sa's  PISGAH,  pTa/ga  (Heb.  Pisg&h,  boundary,  from 

QakuntaJA,  the   Bengali   recension    (1877)  ;    Ru-  pUsag,  to  divide).     A  mountain  of  the  Abarim 

drafa'8  (jrng&ratilaka,  a  rhetorical  work  (1886) ;  range,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.    It  is  to  be  noticed 

Die  Heimat  des  Puppenspiels   (1900);  and  Ma-  that  Pisgah  never  occurs  by  itself  in  the  Old 

terialien  zur  Kenntnis  des  Apabhramsa  (1902).  Testament,  but  always  with  the  definite  article 
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in  connection  with  'top'  or  'slopes.'     In  Deut.  board,  to  which  belonged  the  wealthy  merchant 

xxxiv.   1,   the  'top  of  the  Pisgah,'  from  which  classes;    and  the  Diacrii    (Atdxpcoc),   the   Party 

Moses  reviewed  the  promised  land,  is  identified  of   the    Highlands,    chiefly    a    laboring    popula- 

with   Mount  Nebo    (q.v. ),  and   in  the  days  of  tion,  jealous  of  the  rich  and  eager  for  political 

Eusebius  Fasga  was  still   used   for   the   region  equality.     Pisistratus  joined  the  Party  of  the 

of  Mount  Nebo.     The  double  name  may,  for  all  Highlands,    and    attached    to    himself    all    the 

that,  point  to  varying  traditions  in  regard  to  poorer  citizens  and  the  discontented  by  his  liberal 

the  incident  in  the  career  of  Moses.  beneficence.    When  the  time  came  for  a  decisive 

PISIDES,   plsl-dte    (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ilurttiri),  ateP»  ne  drove  into  the  market-place,  and  there, 

Geobgios.    A  Byzantine  poet  of  the  seventh  cen-  exhibiting   certain    self-inflicted   wounds,    called 

tury  a.d.  He  was  a  Pisidian  by  birth,  as  his  name  «P<>n  the  people  to  protect  him  against  his  and 

signifies,  but  attained  fame  as  a  deacon  of  the  their  enemies,  alleging  that  he  had  been  attacked 

Church  of  Saint  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  and  as  on   account  of   his   patriotism.     Thereupon  his 

a   keeper   of  the   records   in   the   same   church,  followers,  according  to  Plutarch,  were  ready  to 

His  poems,  all  in  excellent  iambic  trimeters,  are  take  up  arms  for  him,  a  general  assembly  of 

a  Hexameron,  a  didactic  cosmology;  some  hymns  the  citizens  was  summoned  on  motion  of  Aris- 

and  epigrams;  and  three  historical  poems  deal-  tion,  one  of  his  supporters,  and   it  was  voted 

ing  with  the  wars  against  Persia,  the  siege  of  to  allow  him  a  bodyguard  of  fifty  clubmen.    Tra- 

Constantinople  in  626,  and  the  victory  of  Hera-  dition  says  that  Solon  charged  him  with  hypoc- 

clias    over    Khosru,    and    furnishing    important  risy,   but    in   vain.      Pisistratus    gradually    m- 

data  for  the  reign  of  Heraclias.     The  complete  creased   the   number   of   his   armed   attendants, 

works   are    to   be    found   in   Migne,   Patrologia  and  about  B.C.  560,  when  he  felt  himself  strong 

Orceca  vol   xcii  enough,  he  seized  the  Acropolis  and  established 

PISnyiA    (Lat.,  from  Gk.  n^ttla).    An  an-  himf lf  a.B. ^"l ove.r  Ath«n8;  .Th«if  der8J f  *}» 

cient  division  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  "J"*06"*"    *&    immediately    fled    from    the 

north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  east  by  Cilicia,  on  the  "^     W£at,,?2,01lw    ?  took  ,8  n(£  dcfi.mtel-v 

„ .*.  if„  t>„  '„u„i:„    „„j  „„  tui  ...„.,*  fci  t„»;«  known;  he  died  within  two  years  after  the  es- 

south  by  Pamphyha,  and  on  the  west  by  Lycia.  tj.hi:Rh'      t   of   puu+rntua'a   irreonoimiblo   rule 

It  belongs   to   the   modern   Turkish   Vilayet   of  ™D.1,8nmen*  of   F ,8,8t ratu\V"t T      sSiJE?!' 

Konieh.    It  was  drained  by  the  Cestus,  Euryme-  ™18  ™'e'  however  was  not  harsh  or  vindictive 

don,  and  Melas,  the  chief  rivers  of  Pamphylia.  ^stratus    attempted    to    continue    unchanged 

The  principal  towns  were  Selge,  Termessus,  and  the.  constitution   laid   down   by   Solon    himself, 

Sagafassus     Antioch,  sometimes  called  the  Pisi-  and   conferred  many   benefits   upon   the    poorer 

dian    seems   to    have   been    reallv   in    Phrroia  citizens.     But  tne  parties  of  the  Plain  and  the 

The  'wines  of  Amblada  were  celebrated,  and  wit  Seasho,r«  united  a«ain8t  him'  •*}.  taJlr«S'2! 

and  olives  were  chief  productions.     The  country  succeeded  m  driving  him  out     This  coalition  m 

is    wild    and    mountainous,    abounding    in    pic-  ,turn.  *"  8O0n  b/oken  «P>  ■»*  legacies    on*° 

turcsque  scenery,  and  the  inhabitants  were  bold  the  lead?r8>  made  overtures  to  P^.stratus  and 

and  lawless  freebooters  who  defied  subjugation,  secured  his  return.     A  family  quarrel  between 

The  cities    however    were  irraduallv  Hellenized  them'    however»    caused    a    second    expulsion   of 

«„H  £  &JLZ n£I'.  7kT J?w™  JL™.  V«  hf»i  the  tyrant  about  550.     He   retired  to   Eubcra, 
and  in  Roman  times  the  country  seems  to  nave       ,•',  ,   .      .  *  u:_     *„. 

enjoyed  great  prosperity,  as  is  indicated  by  the  £here  he  gained  for  ten  years,  watching  for 

spendid     ruins     at     several     places.     Consult  hl8    opportunity    and    making    preparations    to 

Lanckoronski,  BfSdte  Pamphyliens  und  Pmdiena  8ecure   >«s   return.     He  gained   a   following    n 

(Vienna    1890}  many   of   the   Greek   cities,   exploited    the   gold 

•ninliinuLi   it   i     t         r>\   it     •  mines   of   Mount   Pangseus,   near   the   Strymon, 

PISIS^TRATyS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.rwWp.ro.,  and  ^^^  %  force  «f  mercenary  ^m^i    At 

Petautrato,)     ( ?-c.527    B.C.).     The    famous    ty-  length  he  wag  strong  enough  in  friendship  with 

rant  of  Athens,  son  of  Hippocrates  and  intimate  otl£,  Greek  gtateg  g,  attack  AtheM      wj;en  he 

friend  of  the  lawgiver  Solon   with  whom  he  was  Unded  afc  u^u,^  his  adnerent8  flocked  to  his 

closely   related   on   his   mothers   side.     He   re-  standard    and  after  def eating  the  constitutional 
ceived   an   excellent   education,   and   the   charm        rt    he  ^tabu,,,.^  him»ell  for  the  third  time 

of  his  manners  as  well  as  the  generosity  of  his  ^  t'      t  about  540     He  ^y,,,,^  to  hold  this 
spirit   was   so  great  that,   according  to   Solon,  j£ion   without    interruption    until    his    death 

had  he  not  been  ambitious  he  would  hare  been  £  m  (g28;)      Then  hi/         ,  d  into  thc 

the  best  of  the  Athenians  But  his  desire  for  hands  of  his  s^  Hippia8  a£d  Hipparehus  (q.v.). 
sovereign  power  led  him  to  adopt  a  policy  of  _.  .  .  .  ,  ,  rr  .. ,  rr  ,  .  y  . 
artifice  to  attain  his  ends,  which  has  deprived  P^tratus's  rule  was  mild  and  beneficent, 
him  of  the  reputation  that  the  kindly  character  He  re+duced  taxe8>  established  the  poorer  citizens 
of  his  government  might  otherwise  have  ob-  on  «<»*»■  «JPPlyuW  them  with  the  needed  re- 
tained for  him.  Pisistratus  first  became  promi-  sources  cared  for  the  old  and  the  disabled,  and 
nent  in  connection  with  the  war  between  Megara  extended  Athenian  influence  abroad  He  re- 
and  Athens,  which  culminated  in  the  capture  covered  Sygeum,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  Megarian  seaport  Nis«a  and  the  island  to  the  Hellespont,  and  acquired  the  Thracian 
Salamis  by  Athens  about  b.c.  570-565.  In  this  Chersonese.  His  administration  is  also  famous 
struggle  he  may  have  held  the  office  of  pole-  for  his  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
march,  and  his  ambition  then  spurred  him  to  Under  his  direction  a  splendid  temple  to  Athena 
take  advantage  of  the  popularity  thus  gained  was  erected  on  the  Acropolis,  the  Lyceum  was 
to  seize  the  sovereign  power.  He  came  forward  built,  also  a  temple  to  Dionysus  in  Limnae,  and 
as  leader  of  one  of  the  three  parties  into  which  he  established  a  new  sanctuary  for  this  god  at 
Attica  was  then  divided.  These  were  the  Pe-  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  He  began  the  great 
diaci  (Iledtcucol),  or  the  Party  of  the  Plain,  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  which  was  not  finished 
consisting  of  the  well-to-do  landed  proprietors;  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  He  also 
the   Parali     (IHpaXoi),    the   Party  of  the   Sea-  carried   through    many    internal    improvements, 
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the  most  significant  being  that  of  the  water  sup-  painter  of  the  peasant  and  the  field.    Afterwards, 

ply.    He  purified  Delos,  the  great  shrine  of  the  he  also  painted  the  boulevards  and  the  Parisians, 

Ionian  race,  by  removing  all  bodies  buried  with-  always  bathed  in  light  and  fresh  with  vibrant 

in  the  sacred  precinct.     He  made  the  Athenian  color.     His  works   in  the  Luxembourg   include 

religious  festivals,  in  particular  the  great  Pana-  "Les  toits  rouges,"  "Potagers,"  "Chemin  montant 

thenaic  festival,  more  magnificent  than  they  had  a  travers  champs,"  "La  brouette,"  "La  moisson," 

ever  been  before.    He  had  a  new  edition  of  the  "Chemins  sous  bois,"  and  "Le  lavoir." 
Homeric  poems  prepared  by  poets  and  scholars        PISSELETJ,  pes'le*    Anne  de,  Duchess  d'Es- 

resident  at  his  court  tampes   (or  Etampes).     See  Estampes. 

PPSC    A  Roman  family  of  the  plebeian  gens        PISTACHE,  pis-tash'.    A  genus  of  trees.    See 

Calpurnia.     The  agnomina  of  the  family  were  Pistacia. 

Frugi  and  C*sonius.     Its  more  important  mem-        PISTACIA   (Lat.,  from  Gk.  irurrdKi,  pistakt, 

bers  are  named  below:  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso  pi8tachio-tree,  from  Pers.  pista,  pistachio-nut). 

^CG^  m  !u '  i4?' , a8  tnl!Unf  ^  3e  P/f8'  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Anacardia- 
brought  up  the  first  law  against  extortion  (Lex  havi      dioscious  floWers  without  petals  and 

Calpurnta  de  Repetundts);   in   133  was  consul,  a  d      dru£  with  a  b        stone  which  *  utg  ^ 

and  fought in  the  Servile  Warm  Sicily,  and  was  two  'vaiverwhen  ripe,  exposing  the  bright  green 

censor  in  120.     He  opposed  the  reforms  of  the  oleaginous  kernel,  which  is  uied  to  flavor  culi- 

Gracchi.     He   is  best   known   as   author   of  an  n         preparations,   ices,   etc.     The  pistacia   or 

annahstic   history    of   Rome   down   to   his   own  pistachio  tree  (Pt^acta  vera),  a  native  of  Persia 

time,   of   which    a   few   fragments   are    publish-  £nd  g^ri      ^  now  ^1™^  in  Southern  Eu- 

ed   in    Pteter's    Htstorxcorum Romanorwm    Re-  T        £nd  Northern  Africa,  and  in  many  places 

UquHF,   vol.    i      (Leipzig,    1870) —Lucius   Cal-  naWaiized,  attain8  a  height  of  about  20  feet, 

pi  rniijs  Piso  C^soninus  was  the  father-in-law  ha8  pinnate  leaves,  flowers  in  racemes,  ovate  fruit 

of  Julius  Caesar,  and  m  58  became  consul  as  a  aboilt  the  size  of  an  olive      ln  the  ^th  of  Eu. 

tool   of    the    triumvir.      He    supported    Clodius  rope  an<j  m  the  East,  pistachio-nuts,  sometimes 

against    Cicero,    banished   the    latter,    and   was 

twice  vehemently    attacked  by  him  for  vicious 

administration    of   the   Province   of   Macedonia. 

Having  become  censor  in  50,  Piso  attempted  to 

mediate    between    Caesar    and    the    aristocratic 

party,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  failing  to  join 

Caesar    in    the    Civil    War,    now    won    Cicero's 

hearty  approbation.     After  Caesar's  murder  Piso 

seems    to    have    sided    with   Antony. — His    son, 

who  bore  the  same  name   (B.C.  48-a.d.  32),  was 

high  in  the  favor  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius;  held 
the  consulship    (B.C.   15),  and  as  prefect  of  the 
city  (a.d.  17)  was  highly  praised  by  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus. — Gn-eus  Calpubnius  Piso  was  consul 
with  Tiberius   (b.c.  7),  and  became  his  tool  to 
check  and  harass  Germanicus  in  the  East,  re- 
ceiving the  command  of  Syria    (a.d.   18).     He 
and  his  wife,  Plancina,  were  suspected  of  poison- 
ing Germanicus;    Piso    was    abandoned    by   Ti-  fmtachic-nutb  (PMacto). 
berius,  on  whose  orders  he  had  acted,  and   in        ,.   ,  .         ,  ,        ,  ,         , 

a.d.  20  committed  suicide.-GAius  Calpubnius  £"£55  £^!^^  v~v 

Piso  a  brilliant  and  DODular  vounff  man  was  are  exP°rted  to  some  extent,  although  they  very 
itso,  a  wiuiant  ana  popular  young  man,  was         dil     become  rancid.     Oil  is  expressed  from 

robbed    (a.d.    37)    of   his   newly   married   wife  If       s    ««w««»  i    xv  7       ,,.   ". 

bv  Calfrula    and   banished    bv    that    Enmeror  them  for  culinary  and  other  uses.    In  cultivation 

I  t*-«^-  \£L*  v«   i«:««^   «   „~nJLi~n~„  *«  *J!?r.A*i  one  male  tree  is  allowed  to  five  or  six  fertile  ones. 

a  >!?  "'  2?  ,tS  dT   *7  ^  opened  hw  veins  ield8  the  '  resin  calle<f  ma8tic    (       }       ft 

ind  died.     He   may  be  the   Piso  addressed   in  :  *•        «  *i.  *  •  j  ,/%/,., 

:  *.  n       r      ^      n-  rm.      1    1.  is  a  native  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediter- 

;  the    panegyric    De    Laude    Pxsonvs. — The    last  ^„At%w%      mr.-  A11M^„i.;„A  iMt%   /  ni***^  *<~^;~ 

Piso  to  attain   fame  was  Lucius  Calpubnius  ™nean'.  ^he41ltu?f^nfe„    f  i^v   ™   • 

Piso  Ucinianus,   an   adopted   member   of   the  thus^  rield*  the  ^rpentine  (q.v)  known  in  com- 

familv    who  was  named  bv  Galba  as  his  sue-  merce  as  CyPrus   turpentine,   Chian   turpentine, 

~I^;V7*££™^  or     So™    turpentine,    which     resembles    honey 

cesser  to  the  Empire   and  was  killed  when  Otho  in    con9istenc£     is    'greenish    yellow,    pleasanf- 

came  to  the  throne   (a.d.  69).  smelling  and  mild-tasting,  and  in  its  properties 

PI8SABO,  p^'sa'ry,  Camille  (c.1830—  ).    A  resembles  the  turpentine  of  the  pines,  but  lacks 

French  landscape  and  figure  painter  and  etcher,  acridity.     The    tree    is    about  30  or  35  feet  in 

horn  in  Normandy,  and  the  pupil  of  Melbye  and  height,  has  pinnate  leaves,  of  about  three  pairs 

Corot    He  was  already  well  known  as  a  painter  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one;  flowers  in  compound 

of  Normandy  landscape  when  the  'Impressionist'  racemes;  and  nearly  globular  fruit.    The  kernel 

movement  began,  about  1874.    He  joined  the  in-  of  the  fruit  is   oleaginous   and  pleasant.     The 

novators  and  went  with  Monet  to  England,  where  batoum  tree  (Pistacia  atlantica),  a  round-headed 

he  was  influenced  by  Turner.    For  a  time  he  was  tree  of  about  40  feet  in  height,  a  native  of  the 

head  of  the  off-shoot  from  the  'Impressionists/  north  of  Africa,  produces  a  fruit  much  used  by 

called   the    Tossibillistes,'    but   afterwards   his  the  Arabs,  and  a  gum  resin  of  pleasant  aromatic 

style  became  more  general  again.     Like  Monet,  smell   and  agreeable  taste.     This  is  chewed  to 

he  is  a  painter  of  sunshine,  and  by  preference  clean  the  teeth  and   sweeten  the  breath.     The 

sunshine  in  Normandy,  and,  like  Millet,  he  is  the  fragrant  oil  of  the  kernels  of  Pistacia  oleosa,  a 
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native  of  Cochin-China,  is  used  by  the  people  of  pistol  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  practically 
that  country  to  impart  a  perfume  to  ointments,  identical  with  that  of  the  eighteenth.    For  mili- 
PISTHi     (from     Lat.     pistellum,     pistillus,  ^  and  sporting  purposes,  the  pistol  has  expe- 
pestle).    The  central  organ  of  an  ordinary  flower,  rienced  many  strange  shapes  and  designs  during 
containing  the  ovules,  and  developing  into  the  J*8  evolution  into  the  modern  revolver.    The  ear- 
seed-case.    See  Flower.  ilefl^  tyl*  seems  to  have  been  an  arquebus  with 
«TOmAT.       .    .   .  /       «T«m^»*       *     •*    .  *our  chambers,  a  specimen  of  which  is  in  the 
PISTOIA,  P*Wya,  or  PISTOJA.    A  city  in  Tower  of  London  j^aryt  and  which  u  ^a  to 

the  Province  of  Florence,  Italy,  situated  at  the  have  heen  the  personal  property  of  Henry  VIII. 

foot  of   the   Apennines,   20  miles  northwest  of  it  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

Florence  by  rail  (Map:  Italy,  E  4).    It  is  well  tury  and  has  a  barrel  2  feet  9  inches  long,  and 

built,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  lofty  and  well-  the  chamber  7%   inches,  the  bore  being  about 

preserved  walls.     The  city  played  a  prominent  %  inch.    There  is  a  separate  flash  pan  for  every 

part  in  the  early  history  of  architecture  and  chamber,  which  is  covered  with  a  gliding  lid  and 

sculpture,  and  many  of  its  churches  bear  marks  moved  in  rotation  underneath  the  serpentine.     The 

of  the  influence  of  the  Pisani.     The  cathedral,  barrel>    which   is    secured    to    the     spindle,     is 

built  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth   centuries,  strengthened  by  a  rod  fastened  to  its  top,  and 

contains  a  remarkable  silver  altar  and  a  monu-  the  other  extremity  fixed  to  the  butt  of  the  gun. 

ment  to  Cardinal  Forteguerra,  considered  as  the  The    lock    consisted    of    a    serpentine,    passing 

first  work  in  marble  by  Verrocchio.     Sant;  An-  through  the  stock  and  secured  by  a  pivot     The 

drea,  one  of  the  oldest  churches  of  Pistoia,  is  serpentine  extended  below  and  behind  the  pivot, 

noted  for  its  pulpit,  the  work  of  Giovanni  Pisano,  an<i    thus    formed    a   trigger,    which    on    being 

and  San  Francesco  al  Prato  is  remarkable  for  its  pressed  allowed  the  serpentine  to  fall  into  the 

frescoes  of  biblical  scenes.     The  ancient  palaces  flash  pan,  the  weight  of  the  trigger  acting  as  a 

of  Pistoia  are  especially  interesting.    The  Ospe-  balance,  and  restoring  it  to  its  original  position, 

dale  del  Ceppo  is  beautifully  decorated  with  terra-  In  every  instanCe  the  chamber  had  to  be  moved 

cotta  reliefs  (dating  from  the  sixteenth  century)  round  by  hand.    Devices  for  the  combination  of 

and  medallions  representing  biblical  scenes.    The  firearms  with  some  other  form  of  weapon  have 

Palazzo  del  Comune  and  the  Palazzo  Pretoria  heen  frequent  from  the  days  of  the  first  discovery 

are  both  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style  of  the  four-  0f  firearms  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 

teenth  century.    There  are  an  imposing  bishop's  century. 

palace  a  seminary,  an  academy  of  sciences,  and        The  combination  most  frequently  used  has  been 

two  libraries      The  principal  manufactures  are  the  pistol  and  battle-axe,  examples  of  which  in 

iron  and  steel  wares,  especially  fire-arms,  silks  the  ltteenth  cent         are  not  ^common.     The 

linens,  woolens  paper  and  glass    Pistols  are  said  Dresden  Museum  is  especially  rich  in  examples 

to  have  been  first  made  here,  whence  the  name.  0f  these  and  similar  weapons.     Combinations  of 

Population  (commune)  in  1881,  51,552;  m  1901,  pi8to,9   and   dapgerg  ^  also   frequently   met 

v5?x  .      .     ,,      «  „.        .        ,  „  ,.  with  between  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 

Pistoia   is   the  Roman   Pwforta  where   Cati-  turies;  aince  then  and  up  to  the  nt  day>  in_ 

luie  was  defeated  m  bc  62.    It  was  the  scene  of  ventions   are   constantly   being   recorded   which 
much  factional  strife  between  the  Ghibellmes  and  have  the  same  principle  for  their  base.    In  1896 
the  Guelphs^    In  the  fourteenth  century  it  became  a  patent  for  aFcombmed  ^^  and  pi8tol  was 
subject  to  Florence.  issued  from  tne  English  Patent  Office,  and  about 
PISTOL  (OF.  pistole,  from  It.  pistoia,  pistol,  the  same  time  a  pistol-lance  was  being  advocated 
dagger,  from  Pistoia,  from  Lat.  Pistoria,  a  town  in  both  Russia  and  Germany,  as  an  essentially 
in  Italy,  near  Florence).     This  member  of  the  effective  cavalry  weapon.     The  invention  of  the 
small-arms  group  was  developed  soon  after  the  revolver,  which  is  discussed  under  its  own  head, 
invention  of  the  wheel-lock,  in  the  desire  to  sup-  caused  the  pistol  to  be  used  principally  for  duel- 
ply  horse  soldiers  with  a  firearm.     The  result  in8  and  target  shooting,  and  excellent  weapons 
was  a  weapon  called  the  pistol,  which  was  first  were  made  for  these  purposes.    The  revolver  with 
manufactured    at    Pistoria,    in    Etruria,    about  its  aix  or  8eve»  Bhots  served  as  an  important, 
1540,  by  Camillo  Vettelli.     At  their  first  ap-  valuable  military  weapon  on  account  of  its  ef- 
pearance  they  were  distinguished  by  very  short  fectiveness  at  close  range,  but  at  the  beginning 
barrels,   and  heavy,   clumsy  butts,  which,   sur-  of  *ne  twentieth   century  the   indications   were 
mounted  by  enormous  caps,  were  very  nearly  at  ^na^  ^ne  automatic  pistol  would  replace  the  re- 
right  angles  with  the  barrel.     It  was  not  long,  volver  for  war  purposes.     Many  of  the  British 
however,  before  the  butts  were  lengthened  out  al-  officers    in    the    Boer    War   of    1899-1902    were 
most  in  a  line  with  the  barrels.    The  great  ma-  equipped  with  automatic  pistols,  while  in  coun- 
jority  of  the  pistols  used  in  the  sixteenth  and  tries  like  Germany,  where  the  officers'  equipment 
seventeenth    centuries    were    fitted    with    wheel-  is  supplied  by  the  Government,  a   self-loading 
locks,  for  which  they  weTe  best  adapted.    Daggs  pistol  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  revolver. 
was  the  name  of  a  peculiar  and  heavy  pistol  in  The  four  best  known  types  are  the  Mauser,   the 
common  use  toward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  Bwnphardt-Luger,  the  Colt,  and  the  Mannlicher. 
century.     German  manufactured  pistols  of  the  Probably  the  best  European  example  is  the  Bur- 
wheel -lock  type  had  also  been  adopted  by  many  chard t-Luger,  operated  by  the  utilization  of  the 
of  the  important  cavalry  corps  of  continental  gas  arising  from  its  discharge,  which  is  made  to 
Europe,  foremost  among  whom  were  the  Ritters  operate  the  mechanism,  open  the  breech,  extract 
of  Prussia.     (See  Cavalby.)     It  is  to  dueling,  and  expel  the  cartridge,  reloading  and  reclosing 
however,  that  the  pistol  is  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  breech  for  a  new  discharge.    The  firer  merely 
the  improvements  since  made  in  its  effectiveness ;  replenishes  the  mechanism  when  necessary,   and 
for    while    occasional    slight    alterations    have  pulls  the  trigger.     It  is  capable  of  firing    103 
been  made  in  the  general  pattern,  the  exterior  shots  per  minute,  or  48  in  28  seconds.     It  is  of 
appearance  and  method  of  handling  the  dueling  7.65   millimeters    (0.301    inch)    in  calibre,    and 
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his  a  length  of  barrel  of  120  millimeters.     At        PISTOL.    A  character  in  Shakespeare's  Henry 

the  moment  of  firing  the  gas,  acting  on  the  base  IV.,    Henry    V.,   and   Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

of  the  cartridge  case,  forces  back  the  barrel  and  a  braggart  and  blusterer,  the  follower  of  Falstaff 

breech  casing,  causing  them  to  slide  along  the  and  husband  of  Dame  Quickly, 
grooves  of  the   frame.     The  detachable  breech        ■dtqtt-m-     on^  „*„A «•«  „«„,*  *t  +v,A  »w>«   t~~\ 
follows  the  movement,  but  both  breech  and  barrel        PISTJM-    *■»  «*neric  name  of  the  pea  (q.v.) . 

ire  firmly  connected.    The  cartridge  case,  which        PITAKA,  plt'a-ka  (Pali,  basket).    Any  one  of 
is  operated  by  the  extractor,  strikes  against  the  the  three  divisions  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures, 
ejector  projecting  out  on  the  interior  right  wall  The  three  pitakas,  collectively  termed  tipitaka 
of  the  breech  casing  and  is  expelled,  thus  making  or  pifakattaya,   'basket-triad/  are   the   Vinaya- 
way  for  the  top  cartridge  of  the  magazine,  which  pifaka,  or  Basket  of  Discipline,  the  Suttapitaka, 
is  forced  in  front  of  the  cylinder  by  an  interior  or  Basket  of  Discourses,  and  the  Abhidhamma- 
spring.    A  double  spring  compressed  by  the  recoil  pifaka,  or  Basket  of  Metaphysics.    The  Vinaya- 
foroes  the   detachable   breech   sharply  forward,  pifaka  is  composed  of  five  works,  the  Bhikkhu- 
The  trigger  is  pressed,  the  firing  pin  released,  Vibhanga  (Monk's  Division),  Bhikkhuni-Vibhan- 
and  the  cartridge  exploded.    When  the  magazine  ga  (Nun's  Division),  Maha-Vagga  (Great  Chap- 
is  exhausted,  the  lug  of  the  magazine  presses  a  ter),  Culla-Vagga   (Little  Chapter),  and  Pari- 
separate   spring   projecting  in    the   frame    and  vara-Patha  (Concluding  Text).     While  much  of 
catching  in  the  notch  of  the  cylinder.     At  the  this  is  dry  and  technical,  it  has  many  passages 
same  time  the  breech,  instead  of  moving  forward,  0f  interest.     The  Sutta-Pitaka  is  the  most  im- 
is  held  in  an  elevated  position  in  the  rear.    The  portant  of  the  three  for  the  philosophy  and  folk- 
line  of  sight  being  concealed,  the  firer  is  made  fore  of  Buddhism.    It  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
aware  that  his  weapon  is  empty.     The  pistol  is  ing  five  books:  Digha-Nikaya  (Long  Collection), 
recharged  with  a  fresh  magazine,  which  is  insert-  Majjhima-Nikaya  (Medium  Collection),  Samyut- 
ed  in  the  butt,  an  operation  which  may  be  in-  ta-Nik&ya    (Connected    Collection),    Anguitara- 
stantly  performed,  and  as  the  weapon  may  be  Nikaya    (Add-One   Collection),   and  Khuddaka- 
kept   in   use   for   a   considerable   time   without  Nikaya  (Little  Collection),  which  is  subdivided 
cleaning,   this    constitutes    one   of   its    greatest  into     fifteen     parts,     Khuddaka-Patha     (Little 
values.    The  most  important  American  invention  Text),     Dhammapada     (Religious     Sentences), 
is  the  Colt  automatic  pistol,  invented  by  J.  M.  JJdana      (Out-Breathing),     Itivuttaka       (Thus 
Browning.     It  consists  of  three  principal  parts:  Said),   Sutta-Nipata    (Descent   of   Aphorisms), 
the  frame,  the  barrel,  and  the  sliding  cover.    In  VimAna-Vatthu     (Palace- Stories),     Peta-Vatthu 
the  first  are  contained  the  trigger,  the  hammer,  (Ghost-Stories),   Thera-Q&tha    (Stanzas   of   the 
mainspring,  and  magazine;  the  barrel  is  secured  elders),    Therl-Qatha    (Stanzas    of   the   Female 
to  the   frame    by    two    strong   links;    and   the  Elders),  Jataka    (Birth- Stories),  Niddesa    (Ex- 
tliding  cover  works  in  grooves  on  the  sides  of  position),  Patisambhidd-Magga  (Way  of  Analy- 
se frame,  and,  in  the  firing  position,  is  locked  to  sis),    Apad&na    (Achievement),    Buddha^Vanisa 
the  barrel  by  three  ribs,  the  tops  of  the  latter  (Lineage   of   the   Buddha),    and    Cariya-Pitaka 
fitting  into  corresponding  grooves  in  the  slide.  (Basket  of  Conduct).    The  last  pitaka  is  of  all 
Its  calibre  is   0.38   inch.     The   magazine   is   a  the  least  interesting.     It  is  composed  of  seven 
metal  slide  which  is  loaded  into  the  stock  of  the  books,   Dhamma-Sangcmi    (Enumeration   of  Du- 
pistol  from  below  and  held  in  like  position  by  ties),  Vibhanga  (Division),  Katha-Vatthu  (Sub- 
dips,  so  that,  like  the  Burchardt-Luger  pistol,  ject    of    Discourse),    Puggalar-Pannatti    (Mani- 
it  may  be  instantly  loaded.    To  load  the  chamber  festation  of  Persons),  Dh&tu-Katha  (Discussion 
and  make  ready  to  fire,  the  slide  is  held  with  the  of  Elements),  Yamaka  (Two-fold),  and  Pafthdna 
thumb  and  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  the  (Cause).    Consult  Warren,  Buddhism  in  Transla- 
pistol  being  held  in  the  left  hand.    The  slide  is  tions  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1896). 

th^mb^  TOAW    ^-vJK,    Fuho»    Gfox   - 

uppermost  cartridge   of   the  magazine   forward  (1673-1743)     A  French  legal  writer.    He  entered 

into  the  chamber  and  closes  the  breech.     It  has  th«  *™I- J1?  afterward»  studied  jurisprudence, 

a  safety  device  known   as   the   firing-pin   lock,  «£»  1713  became  an  advocate  at  Paris.    He  is 

whieh  is  also  a  rear-sight  and  must  be  raised.  fj»p v  known  for  the  compilation  of  Co***  c4- 

This  device  being  raised  and  one  cartridge  dis-  £*«•  et  tnttressantes  (20  vols.,  1734-43).  From 

charged,  the  force  of  the  powder  gases  causes  Jj™  a  simiTla?  cpllectiori    begun  by  Hitzig  and 

the  S  and  barrel  to  recoil  togethef  about  two-  Hanng  at  Leipzig  m  1842,  took  the  name  Der 

tenths  of  an  inch  until  the  barrel  is  stopped,  MU.e  P%*ava\   (2f   *d*'   *6   V°ls''    1857_72;    neW 

forced  downward  by  the  two  links  already  men-  sene8'  24  vola->  1866'91)- 

tioned,  and  unlocked  from  the  sliding  cover.    The        PIT'CAIBN,  John    (c.  1740-75).     A  British 

slide,  still  moving  upward,  cocks  the  hammer,  soldier  born  in  Fifeshire*,  Scotland.    He  entered 

ejects  the  empty  shell  sidewayB,  and  compresses  the  marine  service  and  became  captain  in  Janu- 

the  recoil  spring.     The  moment  it  arises  at  its  ary,  1765,  and  major  in  April,  1771.    For  seven 

rearmost  position  the  slide  is  forced  forward  by  years  he  was  stationed  in  Boston,  and  won  the 

means  of  a  recoil  spring,  and,  encountering  the  respect  of  the  citizens.    He  was  sent  by  General 

second  cartridge  on  its  way,  carries  it  forward  Gage  to  destroy  the  military  stores  collected  at 

into  the  chamber  of  the  barrel,  the  latter  part  Concord,   April    19,    1775.     The   minutemen   at 

of  its  motion  carrying  the  barrel  forward  and  up-  Lexington,  refusing  to  disperse  at  his  order,  were 

ward.    After  this  the  slide  engages  automatical-  fired  upon  and  seven  were  killed.    Major  Pitcairn 

ly  with  the  barrel,  and  the  weapon  is  ready  for  maintained  until  his  death  that  the  soldiers  fired 

the  next  shot.     See   the   article  Revolveb  for  after  the  colonists.    In  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 

descriptions   of   modern    revolvers   and    pistols;  June  17th,  he  was  first  in  the  third  and  fourth 

and  Small  Asms  for  automatic  and  other  fire-  charges,  and  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  negro 

inns,  soldier.     His  widow  was  allowed  a  pension  of 
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£200  by  the  British  Government,  and  his  son, 
David,  became  a  distinguished  surgeon. 

PITCAIBN  ISLAND.  One  of  the  most  east- 
erly of  the  Polynesian  islands,  and  the  southern- 
most member  of  the  Low  Archipelago.  It  lies  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  latitude  25°  3'  S.  and  longi- 
tude 130°  18'  W.,  is  about  2  miles  long  and  1  mile 
broad,  and  consists  of  a  mountain  surrounded 
by  coral  reefs.  Pitcairn  was  discovered  by  Car- 
teret in  1767,  but  remained  uninhabited  till  1790, 
when  it  was  settled  by  a  company  consisting  of 
nine  mutineers  from  H.  M.  S.  Bounty  (see 
Bligh,  William),  and  18  natives  from  Tahiti — 
6  men  and  12  women.  During  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing their  settlement  the  island  was  a  scene  of 
disorder  and  lawlessness.  In  the  year  1808  the 
sole  survivors  of  the  original  settlers  were  one 
Englishman  by  the  name  of  John  Adams  (former- 
ly Alexander  Smith),  8  or  9  women,  and  several 
children,  the  rest  having  fallen  victims  to  disease 
and  violence.  The  elements  of  disorder  having 
been  removed,  the  island  began  to  grow  under  the 
wise  management  of  Adams.  In  1808  Pitcairn 
was  visited  by  an  American  sealing  ship,  and  in 
1815  by  H.M.S.  Britain,  whose  captain  was  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  peace  and  good 
order  prevailing  on  the  island.  In  1839  it  was  for- 
mally taken  possession  of  for  the  British  Crown, 
and  in  1855,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  had 
reached  200,  which  was  .more  than  the  island 
could  maintain,  they  petitioned  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  be  removed  to  Norfolk  Island  (q.v.), 
which  was  done  in  the  following  year.  Since 
then  some  of  them  have  returned  to  Pitcairn, 
whose  present  population  is  about  125.  Consult: 
Murray,  Pitcairn  Island  (London,  1885)  ;  Bar- 
row, Mutiny  of  the  Bounty  (London,  1831); 
Brodie,  Pitcairn* s  Island  (London,  1850). 

PITCH  (assibilated  form  of  pick,  AS.  pician, 
Ger.  picken,  to  pick;  connected  with  Eng.  pipe). 
That  characteristic  of  a  sound  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  producing 
it.  In  music  there  are  two  kinds  of  pitch,  ab- 
solute pitch,  which  is  the  position  of  a  tone  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  whole  range  of  musical 
tones,  and  relative  pitch,  which  is  its  position  as 
compared  with  some  other  single  tone.  In  ascer- 
taining the  relative  pitch  of  a  tone,  C  is  consid- 
ered the  standard  or  starting  tone,  and  the  pitch 

of  the  tone  in  question  is  found  by  progressing 
from  C  either  by  skips  of  perfect  fifths  (quints) 
or  by  skips  of  major  thirds  (tierces).  Tones 
determined  by  the  former  method  are  called 
quint  tones,  those  found  by  the  latter  tierce 
tones.  Relative  pitch  is,  however,  practically 
never  used  except  for  scientific  purposes,  since 
the  difference  in  pitch  between  every  tierce  tone 
and  its  corresponding  quint  must  be  carefully 
calculated.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  musical 
scale  is  divided  into  a  series  of  octaves,  to  repre- 
sent the  absolute  pitch  of  the  notes.  The  abso- 
lute pitch  of  any  tone  is  dependent  upon  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  taking  place  in  a  second.  Each 
musical  sound  is  produced  by  a  series  of  vibra- 
tions recurring  on  the  ear  at  precisely  equal  in- 
tervals; the  greater  the  number  of  vibrations  in 
a  given  time  the  more  acute  or  highei  is  the 
pitch.  In  stringed  instruments  the  pitch  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  length,  thickness,  and  degree  of 
tension  of  the  strings;  the  shorter  and  thinner  a 
string  is  the  greater  its  tension  and  the  higher  the 
pitch  of  the  note.    In  wind  instruments,  where  the 


notes  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  column  of 
air,  the  pitch  is  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the 
column  set  in  motion;  the  shorter  the  column  of 
air  the  higher  the  pitch  becomes.  The  lowest  tone 
used  in  music  {C*\  is  given  by  the  largest  pipes 
of  modern  organs  and  has  sixteen  and  one-half 
vibrations  per  second;  but  this  tone  is  so  un- 
musical that  it  is  used  only  in  conjunction  with 
its  overtones.  The  practicable  range  of  musical 
tones  is  from  C*  (32  vibrations  per  second)  to 
C*  (4096  vibrations  per  second).  The  note  C1  is 
the  basis  of  modern  pitch,  and  the  history  of 
pitch  is  a  chronicle  of  the  variations  in  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  which  have  been 
assigned  to  that  note ;  for,  strange  to  say,  there  is 
no  absolute  standard  of  pitch.  We  have  no  record 
of  what  pitch  was  used  early  in  the  history  of 
modern  music,  but  at  the  time  of  Guido  d'Arezzo 
(q.v.)  the  treble  C  seems  to  have  had  somewhere 
around  500  vibrations  per  second.  Our  first  ex- 
act idea  of  pitch  is  gained  from  the  sizes  of  or- 
gan pipes  which  were  in  use  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  from  these  we  find  that  it  differed 
considerably  according  to  localities.  Different 
pitches  were  also  used  for  secular  and  sacred 
music.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  how- 
ever, a  'mean'  pitch  was  introduced,  and  for 
about  two  centuries  this  was  an  approximately 
standard  pitch,  since  C  only  varied  during  that 
time  from  498  to  515  vibrations  a  second.  This 
is  the  so-called  classic  pitch,  for  it  was  during 
this  period  that  the  great  masters  of  music  lived. 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  orchestra  and  the  in- 
creased importance  of  wind  instruments,  the 
pitch  was  gradually  raised  in  order  to  obtain 
more  sonorous  effects;  and  various  efforts  were 
made  to  counterbalance  the  difficulties  involved 
by  a  varying  scale  of  pitch.  In  1834  a  congress 
of  physicists  at  Stuttgart  adopted  Scheibler's 
pitch  (true  C-528).  In  1859  a  French  commis- 
sion of  musicians  and  scientists  reported  in  favor 
of  C-522.  This  is  the  widely  used  French  pitch. 
In  1887  it  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Vienna 
Congress,  and  is  now  often  called  International 
pitch.  Philosophical  pitch  (C-512)  is  used  con- 
siderably in  theoretical  calculations.  Concert 
pitch  was  a  high  pitch  of  about  C-540,  much  used 
in  concert  and  operatic  work  during  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  See  Acoustics;  Mu- 
sic; and  consult  Ellis,  The  History  of  Musical 
Pitch  (London,  1880). 

PITCH.    See  Tab. 

PITCH  AND  HITCH.  An  indoor  game 
played  by  teams  of  five  on  each  side,  with  disks 
of  galvanized  metal  2%  inches,  in  diameter, 
which  are  pitched  from  a  distance  of  10  yards 
into  a  receiver,  a  round  rubber  cup  placed  on 
the  floor,  having  an  opening  at  the  top  5  inches 
in  diameter.  If  the  disk  goes  into  and  remains 
in  the  receiver  it  counts  1  point  to  the  pitcher; 
if  it  goes  in  and  springs  out  again,  it  counts 
10  points.  If  on  the  pitch  it  falls  outside  the 
receiver,  it  does  not  count  at  all.  The  disks 
outside  the  receiver  have  to  be  picked  up  by 
pressing  over  them  an  inverted  rubber  cap  fixed 
at  the  end  of  a  rod.  If  any  disk  in  transit 
falls  out  of  the  rubber  cup,  it  counts  1  against 
the  player  for  each  fall.  Each  player  pitches 
12  disks  in  each  of  the  innings  comprised  in  the 
game.  There  are  senior  and  junior  leagues  of 
clubs  playing  the  game,  with  headquarters  in 
Brooklyn. 
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PITCHBLENDE.    The  common  name  for  the  regard  it  as  simian,  about  one-third  as  human, 

mineral  uraninite  (q.v.).  and  the  others    (including  Baker,  Dubois,  Gill, 

PITCH'EB,  Thomas  Gamble  (1824-95).  An  Haeckel,  Manouvrier,  Marsh,  Nehring,  Pettit, 
American  soldier,  born  at  Rockport,  Ind.  He  and  Verneau)  as  an  intermediate  form.  All 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845,  and  was  aSree  that  if  human  it  is  more  ape-like  in  form 
aligned  to  the  infantry.  During  the  Mexican  and  size»  and  that  if  simian  or  pithecoid  it 
War  he  won  the  brevet  of  first  lieutenant.  He  more  nearly  approaches  the  human  type,  than 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1858,  and  during  an7  other  known  cranium.  The  capacity  is 
the  Civil  War  participated  in  the  defense  of  estimated  at  about,  or  slightly  above,  900  cubic 
Harper's  Ferry  (June,  1802),  and  the  Vir-  centimeters,  that  of  the  largest  known  anthro- 
ginia  campaign  of  the  same  year,  until  the  P<>id  apes  being  500  to  600,  that  of  the  Neander- 
battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  (August  9,  1862),  *hal  8&u11  <as  estimated  by  Huxley)  1236,  and 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  For  his  gal-  the  average  human  cranium  running  from  about 
lantrv  on  this  occasion  he  was  brevetted  major  1300  to  1600,  with  a»  extreme  range  of  about 
in  the  Regular  Army.  Three  months  later  he  110°  to  2200-  The  teeth  combine  human  and 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun-  simian  characters,  while  the  femur  clearly  indi- 
teers,  but  saw  no  further  active  service.  On  cates  an  habitual  erect  attitude.  The  genus  is  of 
March  13,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-  special  interest  as  representative  of  the  'missing 
colonel,  colonel,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  link'  much  discussed  by  students  of  human  de- 
Regular  Armv,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser-  velopment  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  nine- 
vices  during" the  war,  and  on  July  28,  1866,  teenth  century;  indeed,  its  characters  were  pre- 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Forty-fourth  vised  DV  Haeckel,  who  in  1886  applied  the  name 
Infantrv.  From  1866  to  1870  he  was  superin-  Pithecanthropus  to  the  still  hypothetical  form, 
tendent"  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad-  and  bv  McGee,  who  in  1892  pointed  out  that 
emv,  and  from  1870  until  1877  was  governor  the  assumption  of  the  erect  attitude  was  neces- 
of  "the  Soldiers'  Home  near  Washington.  The  sarily  the  first  essential  step  in  the  development 
next  year  he  retired  from  the  service,  and  from  °*  the  human  genus  from  lower  forms.  Dubois's 
1880  until  1887  was  superintendent  of  the  New  earlier  publications,  including  Pithecanthropus 
York  Soldiers'  and   Sailors'  Home.  erectus,   eine  menschenahnliehe   Ueber gangs  form 

PITCHER  PLANT.     A  plant  whose  leaves  au8  Java>   ar* *ot   ™adi*?   accefiWe;    a   later 

are  modified  so  as  to  form  pitchers,  as  in  Sar-  gaP?r'   rea<*   be?°™  ,<**   ?1erll°    Anthropological 

raeenia.    See  Carnivorous  pLants;  Nepenthes.  ****  and   Prmted  *n  the  Anatomischcr  An- 

zeiger,  vol.  xn.,  was  translated  and  widely  re- 

PITCHSTONE.     An  igneous  rock  of  glassy  printed,    in    the   Smithsonian   Report   for    1898 

or  lithoidal   texture,   rich    in   contained   water,  and  elsewhere 

To  this  abundance  of  water  in  their  composition  PI^H0    (Gk.  H«**).     The  Greek  goddess  of 

pitchstones   owe  their  lustre,   from   which   they  persuasion,    called    by    the    Romans    Suada    or 

receive  their  name.     The  term  pitchstone  is  not  guadel      a'nd  conside/ed  the  daughter  of  Aphro- 

u*d  to  indicate  any  particular  composition  of  dite    j-'-Uoge  train  she  aDoears  with  Eros  and 

rock,  but  rather  to  designate  a  texture  which  ^e  Graces                          aPPears  witn  uros  ana 

may  occur  with  rocks  of  any  chemical  composi-  •»•-,— «^»     s^           ^  •     ±         •  .         i_. 

tion,  though  it  is  developed  in  larger  masses  in  FITHOM.    One  of  the  store-cities  which,  ac- 

the  case  of   magmas   of    siliceous    composition,  cording  to  Ex.  i.  11,  were  built  by  the  Israelites 

From  obsidian   pitchstone  differs  in  containing  during    the    Egyptian    bondage.      Through    the 

much  water,  while  obsidian    (q.v.)    is  nearly  or  excavations   conducted   by   Naville   in    1883    for 

quite  water-free.     The   most  remarkable   pitch-  the    Egypt    Exploration     Fund,     it    has    been 

stones  occur  upon  the  island  of  Arran,  Hebrides,  identified  with  the   Egyptian   city  of  Per-Tum, 

and  near  Meissen,  Saxony.  'Abode  of  Turn'   (Coptic  Pethftm),  whose  site  is 

PrrCHTTBIM  BEAN.    The  seed  of  a  tropi-  JS?/^, bJ  %e  +moVnd  of  Tcll-el-Maskhutah,  or 

cal  tree.    See  Greenheart.                                  P  ?*  Vt*    *  StatUC'   F  ^  fr°mT?  8CulP*uro 

____„._         x    _  ±t  ,       .    .             _  ^          .  found  there   representing  Rameses  II.  standing 

PITESCI,  pA-teshty.     A  town  of  Rumania,  between  the  gods  RG-Harmachis  and  Turn.     It 

situated  on  the  main  railroad,  65  miles  north-  is  situated  in  the  Wftdi  Tumtlat,  about  12  miles 

west  of  Bucharest    (Map:   Rumania,  E  2).      It  from   Ismailiah,  near   the   railway   station   Ra- 

hafsome  trade.    Population,  in  1899,  15,570.  meses.     Pithom   seems   to   have   been   built   by 

PITH  (AS.  pt'J>a,  pith).    The  central  cylinder  Rameses  II.  to  serve  as  a  base  of  supplies  for 

of  soft   tissues    (parenchyma)    inclosed   by   the  his  armies  operating  in  Asia,  and  was  strongly 

woody  cylinder   of   dicotyledonous   and   gymno-  fortified.     Naville   found  there   the   remains   of 

spermous  plants.    It  frequently  dies,  decays,  and  a   great  quadrangular   wall   of   brick    inclosing 

leaves  the  stems  hollow,  as  in  the  elder.  a   space   of   about   55,000   square  yards,   within 

PITH'ECANTHBOPTJS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  which  were  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and  a  number 
ti'Mk,  pithtkos,  ape,  monkey  -f  Mpwrot,  an-  of  chambers  constructed  for  the  storage  of  grain. 
tkropos,  man).  An  organic  genus  combining  the  In  *ater  times,  especially  under  the  Ptolemies, 
structural  characters  of  man  and  the  higher  the  city  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
apes  or  monkeys.  The  type  and  sole  species  is  and  it  was  still  in  existence  at  a  late  date  under 
Pithecanthropus  erectus,  founded  bv  Eugene  Du-  the  Roman  Empire.  By  the  Greeks  it  was 
bois  in  1894  on  a  calvarium  (skullcap),  two  called  Heroopolis.  Consult  Naville,  The  fiff ore- 
upper  molars,  and  a  femur  found  in  marine  GitV  °f  P^hom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus, 
Pliocene  deposits  near  Trinil,  Java,  in  associa-  Memoir  I.  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  (3d 
tion  with  bones  of  about  a  dozen  extinct  mam-  ^^  London,  1888). 

malian  species.    The  cranium  has  been  discussed  VITICLN,  Timothy  (1766-1847).    An  Ameri- 

critically  by  more  than  a  score  of  the  world's  can  lawyer,  politician,  and  historian.     He  was 

leading  anatomists,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  born  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale 
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in  1785,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  out  the  advantage  to  the  public  of  being  able  to 

bar.    He  was  for  five  years  Speaker  of  the  Lower  transmit  small  sums  by  means  of  such  stamps. 

House  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  a  mem-  In  1842  he  established  the  weekly  Phonographic 

ber  of  Congress  from  1805  to  1819.     He  is  re-  Journal,  afterwards  named  the  Phonetic  Journal, 

menibered,    however,    chiefly   as    the    author   of  which  he  edited  for  more  than  fifty  years.     For 

A    Statistical    View    of    the   Commerce    of    the  many  years  Pitman  was  greatly  interested  in  the 

United  States  of  America  (1816),  and  a  Political  subject  of  reform  in  English  spelling,  and  issued 

and   Civil  History  of   the   United  States  from  a  number  of  pamphlets  advocating  radical  meas- 

1763  to  the  Close  of  Washington's  Administra-  ures.     He  was  knighted  in  1894,  in  recognition 

Hon   (2  vols.,  1828),  both  of  which  are  written  of  his  services  to  stenography.     Consult  Reed, 

with  great  care,  and  though  now  largely  super-  Biography  of  Isaac  Pitman  (New  York  and  Lon- 

seded  by  other  works,  are  still  frequently  con-  don,  1890).    For  a  description  of  his  system,  see 

suited  by  students  of  American  history.  Shorthand. 

PIT1CAN,    Benn    (1822—).     An   American  WTO,    See  Chica. 

stenographer   and   artist,   born   at   Trowbridge,  PITONI,  pft-to'n*,  Giuseppe  Ottavio   (1657- 

Wiltshire,  England,  the  younger  brother  of  Isaac  1743 ) .    A  composer  of  the  Roman  school,  born  at 

Pitman   (q.v.).     He  came  to  the  United  States  Rieti.     He  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Pompeo 

in    1853,    and    settled    in    Cincinnati,    Ohio,    in  Natale  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  studied  counter- 

the  same  year.  He  at  first  published  his  brother's  point  under  Foggia.    Throughout  his  life  he  was 

shorthand  text-books,  giving  him  credit  for  the  connected    in   various    musical    capacities   with 

system;   but  in   1857,   when  Isaac  and  his  co-  most  of  the  important  churches  of  Italy,  and  at 

laborers  made  certain  changes  in  the  system,  he  the  time  of  his  death  was  church  maestro  of  San 

refused  to  adopt  them.    During  the  Civil  War  Marco,   Rome.    Most  of  his  compositions   have 

he  did  some  official   reporting  for  the  Govern-  remained  in  manuscript  and  have  been  carefully 

ment,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  profes-  treasured  by  the  churches  to  which  they  belong, 

sional   reporting  until    1873.     Pitman's   artistic  During  his   lifetime   only   one   book  of   motets 

instinct,  which  had  manifested  itself  in  many  (1697)    was  printed.    Orie*  of  his  most  famous 

ways,  found  distinct  expression   in   1873,  when  compositions   is   a   Dixit    arranged   for   sixteen 

he  became  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  School  parts,  or  four  choirs,  which   is  sung  annually 

of  Design  as  teacher  of  descriptive  art  in  its  during  Holy  Week  in  Saint  Peter's,  Rome.     He 

various  phases,  and  especially  of  wood  carving,  died  in  Rome. 

In  this  latter  field  he  introduced  what  has  since  PITBA,  pfc'tra',  Jean  Baptiste  (1812-89).    A 

become  known  as  the  'Pitman  School  of  Wood  French  ecclesiastic  and  author,  born  near  Autun. 

Carving,'  which  provides   for  the  treatment  of  He  taught  rhetoric  in  the  seminary  at   Autun 

naturalistic  designs  and  admits  of  very  beautiful  before  be  became  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Solesmes. 

effects   in  wood  sculpture.    Although  he  aban-  He  was  made  cardinal  in   1863    and    librarian 

doned  his  formal  connection  with  the  Cincinnati  at    the     Vatican    six    years    afterwards.     His 

School  of  Design  in  1877,  he  continued  to  do  more  writings  include:     Vie  de  Saint  Lfger  (1846)  ; 

or  less  art  work,  and  his  influence  as  an  artist  Spicilegium  Solesmense    (1852-60)  ;    Hymnogra- 

came  to  be  considerable,  particularly  throughout  phie  de   Vtglise  grecque    (1867)  ;    Juris   Eerie- 

the.  middle  West.  siastici     Orwcorum     Historia     et     Monument  a 

PITMAN,  Charles  (1796-1854).    An  Ameri-  (1864-68)  ;  and  Triodon  Katanaction  (1879). 

can   Methodist   minister.      He    was    born    near  PITBlS,  pS'tra',  Giuseppe  (1843—).    An  Ital- 

Cookstown,  N.  J.,  and  entered  the  Philadelphia  ian  folklore  scholar,  born  at  Palermo.     He  was 

Conference  in  1818;  he  had  important  appoint-  educated     at    Palermo     and    made     a     special 

ments   and   served  as   presiding  elder   in   three  study  of  the  antiquities,  traditions,  dialects,  and 

districts  successively;  he  was  corresponding  sec-  national  songs  of  his  native  land,  and  was   one 

retary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  0f  the  founders  of  the  Nuove  Effemeridi  Siciliane 

Episcopal  Church,  1841-50.     He  was  known  as  (1868).      Besides    his    contributions    to    French 

one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  de-  and  Italian  reviews,  he  published  Biblioteca  delle 

nomination.     Consult  Malmsbury,  The  Life,  La-  tradizioni  popolari  siciliane  (19  vols.,  1870-95)  ; 

bors,  and  Sermons  of  Rev.  Charles  Pitman  (Lon-  CuHosita  popolari  tradizionali   (10  vols.,   1885- 

don,  1887).  91);   and  Bibliografia  delle  tradizioni  popolari 

PITMAN,  Sir  Isaac  (1813-97).    The  inventor  <*7f alia  (1894). 

of  the  Pitman  system  of  phonography.    He  was  PITBI,  plt'rfc  (Skt.  pitr,  father).    A  term  in 

born   at   Trowbirdge,   Wiltshire,   England ;    was  Hindu  religion  applied  to  three  classes  of  divine 

educated  at  the  normal  college  of  the  British  beings.    In  the  Rig- Veda  the  pitris  are  the  souls 

and  Foreign  School  Society  of  London;  in  1832  of   the   righteous   dead  who   dwell  with    Yama 

began  to  teach  a  school  at  Barton-on-Humber,  (q.v.),  and  to  whom  sacred  balls  of  rice    and 

Lincolnshire,  and  was  afterwards  master  of  sev-  flour  together  with  water  are  duly  offered.     (See 

eral  other  schools.     In  1837  he  published  Steno-  Sbaddha.)      In  the  Atharva-Veda  they  are   di- 

graphic  Sound-hand,  an  exposition  of  the  pho-  vided  into  higher  and  lower  classes,  the  older 

nographic  method,  to  the  improvement  and  diffu-  manes  being  in  general  the  more  venerated  and 

sion  of  which  he  directed  every  effort.     When  blessed.     After  the  Vedic  period  the  pitris  lose 

the  English  Government  offered  a  prize  of  £200  their  importance  as  distinct  objects  of  cult,  al- 

for  the  best  method  of  collecting  the  pence  for  though   sacrifices   are   still  offered  to   them    in 

prepaid  letters,  Pitman  submitted  a  proposal  to  India.    In  its  second  usage,  the  term  is  applied 

collect  the  postage  by  means  of  stamps,  which  to  the  ten  Prajapatis  or  progenitors  of  mankind, 

should  be  engraved  in  small  squares  of  an  inch  (See  Pbajapatt.)      In  the  later  Hindu   period, 

space,    and    plates    to    be    20    inches    by    12,  however,  the  pitris  denoted  a  much  larger  class 

making  240  squares,  the  price  of  which  at  one  of  semi-divine  beings.     Manu  (q.v.)  enumerates 

penny  a  stamp  would  be  £1;   he  also  pointed  various  classes  of  pitris,  those  who  were   the 
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ancestors  of  the  gods,  those  who  were  the  an-  the  army  for   supporting  Frederick,  Prince   of 

eestora  of  the  demons,  and  those  from  whom  the  Wales,    in    his    course    of    opposition    to    King 

four  castes  proceeded.    The  Puranas  divided  the  George  II.,  and  his  biting  satire  made  him  also 

manes  generally  into  seven  classes,  three  of  which  very  obnoxious  to  the  powerful  minister,  Robert 

are  without  form,  or  composed  of  intellectual,  Walpole.     Almost  from  the  very  beginning  Pitt 

not    elementary    substance,    and    assume    what  was  a  power  among  the  Commons  on  account  of 

forms  they  please,  while  the  four  other  classes  his  oratorical  abilities,  and  he  contributed  much 

are  corporeal.  to  bringing  about  the  downfall   of  Walpole  in 

FIT  RIVER  INDIANS.     A  group  of  small  1742-     Thereafter  he  opposed  the  foreign  policy 

tribes,  at  present  supposed  to  constitute  a  dis-  of   Carteret    especially   the    practice   of   paying 

tinct  linguistic  stock,  which  Hale  in  1846  desig-  subsidies  to  the  Continental  powers.     His  policy 

nated  as  the  Palaihnihan,  occupying  the  volcanic  ******    very    popular   among   the    people;    the 

mountainous -region    along   Pit   River,    a    head  ^hess    of   ^arlborough    left      mm    1744    a 

stream  of  the  S^cramentof  in  northeastern  Cali-  le«^cv  of  «<WH»,  and  in  1765  Sir  William  Pyn- 

fornia.     From  their  custom,  not  known  among  ■«*»  *?.  eccentric  gentleman    struck  also  with 

other  California  tribes,  of  digging  deep  pitfalls  admiration   *>r   Pitt  s   patriotism,   left  him   his 

for  trapping  deer,  the  river  is  said  to  obtain  its  *[h?le  e***«-   ,Late  »B.  17*4  8,°T  °!  ^ViS"0" 

name.    The  pitfalls,  which  were  dug  along  deer  P1**"?  <*tamed  ^ats  m  the  Cabinet  of  Pelham 

trails  and  at  watering  places  on  the  river,  caused  j"*  £*  KlnS  had  no*  J*  f°P.venu  ***•    In  ™ 

so  many  losses  of  cattle  to  the  early  settlers  that  the   Government  resigned,  but  shortly   resumed 

the  Indians  were  finally  compelled  to  abandon  power   and  Pitt  was  appointed  joint  Vicc-Treas- 

the  practice.     The  northern  tribes  of  the  group  urer  of  Ireland    and  m  the  same  year  he  was 

were  of  very  low  type,  mentally  and  physically,  S!ve*  *he  l™»twe   office  of   paymaster-general 

due  largelv  to  the  thinning  out  of  the  best  speci-  °J  the  forces  and  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 

mens  b|  the  constant  raids  of  the  slave-hunting  J0™?1-  ^thls  time  he  receive*  Sre£*  P™*6  *u 
Modoc,  but  those  lower  down  the  stream  were  decluiing  the  special  emoluments  which  usually 
mnch  superior,  and  were  extremely  warlike  and  ™?*  W1*h  the  position  .of  paymaster-general.  In 
hostile  until  crushed  by  General  Crook.  The  J76?'  when  ^^  Fox  (afterwards  Lord  Hol- 
position  of  woman  was  very  low.  When  twins  lan*>  was  »J"J?  Secretary  of  State,  Pitt  vigor- 
were  born  one  was  usuallv  destroyed.  Notwith-  ^uriv  opposed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Newcastle 
Ending  all  this,  they  had  strong  affections  and  Cabinet  and  as  a  consequence  he  was  dismissed 
were  extremely  kind  to  the  helpless.  Cremation  f,ron\  °*«-  Meanwhile  the  Seven  Years  War 
wis  the  most  common  funeral  method.  They  <*▼•>  had  begun,  and  though  Frederick  the 
nnmber  now  about  1100,  of  whom  a  few  families  <?reat  (*v->  **?  JB»min«  ™tones  on  the  Con- 
ire  on  Round  Valley  reservation.  California,  tme1*'  Ae  En*ll8n  campaigns  m  America  and 
whither  they  were  departed  after  one  of  the  earlv  ^sewhlfre  were  unsuccessful.  Hence  inl756  the 
wars;  80  persons,  former  captives  and  slaves  of  King  had  to  call  upon  Pitt  who  had  become  the 
the  Modocrare  on  Klamath  reservation,  Oregon;  popular  idol,  to  carry  on  the  Government  A 
and  the  main  body,  about  1000  in  number,  are  5fw  Caj!met  *msformed  of  which  the  Duke  of 
still  roaming  about  Pit  River,  having  never  come  Devonshire  was  the  nominal  Prune  Minister,  but 
nnder  agency  control.  all  real  power  was  vested  in  Pitt.     The  latter 

._..",__ ^  „  .    ,  ^  immediately  began  vigorous  measures  to  carry  on 

PITSCOT'TrE,  Robebt  Lindsay  of   (c.1500-  the  war   but  the  Kmg  did  not  ^ye  him  loyal 

&>).    A  Scottish  chronicler,  born  at  Pitscottie,  support  and  finally  dismissed  him  on  April  6, 

Ceres  Parish,  Fife.     Connected  with  the  noble  fam-  1757.     He  had,   however,  to  recall  him  almost 

llyof  Lindsays,  he  was  a  landowner  in  his  native  immediately  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the 

place,  and  chiefly  is  remembered  for  his  Chron-  nation,  and  Pitt  was  given  full  control  of  foreign 

tele*  of  Scotland,   which   cover   a    little-known  and  military  affairs. 

period-the  reijms  of  James  II.  and  III.    Their        pitt,8  war      H      was  characterized  by  unusual 

value  rests  not  in  accuracy,  but  in  picturesque-  vi        and  ^gwiti.   French  armies  were  defeated 

ness  of  style  and  dialect   and  m  the  description  everywhere-in  India,  in  Africa,  in  Canada,  on 

of  people  and  events    which  are  interesting,  if  the  ^hine—and  French  fleets  disappeared  from 

V^XS^  B£  iT^^Sr*  m  5mW  ?!  the  seas.     Pitt  was  practically  absolute  ruler  of 

^SiSrc    ^      H?1!    n, tnhur^.  (WW).  *»  Britain,  and  the  populace  bestowed  on  him  the 

I^^d.t0^otf0tt1?8  E^8!?ryt  ?£,ch  T8  ?"£  title  of  the  'Great  Commoner.'    A  change  came, 

printed  in  1728,  and  a  better  edition  of  which  however    with  the  accession  of  George  III.   in 

was  prepared  by  G.  Dalyell  in  two  volumes  in  1760      pitt  was  forced  to  take  j^d  Bute  into 

***  the  Cabinet,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  resign 
PI-TSL  A  tuber-bearing  plant.  See  Scirpus.  0n  October  5,  1761.  As  some  recompense  for  his 
PITT,  William,  first  Earl  of  Chatham  (1708-  important  services,  Pitt  received  a  pension  of 
78).  A  famous  English  statesman,  often  referred  £3000  a  yea*,  and  his  wife,  sister  of  George  Gren- 
to  as  the  elder  Pitt.  He  was  born  in  West-  ville  (q.v.),  was  given  the  title  of  Baroness 
minster  on  November  15,  1708,  and  was  edu-  Chatham.  Until  1766  Pitt  remained  out  of  office, 
etted  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but  occasionally  employing  his  eloquence  to  defeat 
he  never  took  a  degree,  for  he  was  afflicted  with  obnoxious  measures  of  the  Government,  and  he 
gout  from  an  early  age,  and  was  advised  to  opposed  vigorously  the  various  acts  to  tax  the 
travel,  which  he  did  for  a  short  time.  Neverthe-  American  colonists.  On  July  30,  1776,  Pitt  sue- 
less  the  disease  never  left  him,  and  throughout  ceeded  in  forming  a  new  Ministry  to  succeed  the 
life  it  remained  a  very  serious  hindrance.  In  Rockingham  Cabinet,  and,  as  his.  health  was  very 
1731  he  became  a  cornet  in  the  army,  and  in  poor,  he  took  the  sinecure  office  of  Privy  Seal,  and 
1735  entered  Parliament  for  Old  Sarum,  the  was  created  Viscount  Pitt  and  Earl  of  Chatham, 
typical  example  of  the  'rotten1  boroughs.  Soon  His  acceptance  of  the  peerage  was  very  unpopu- 
after  entering  Parliament  he  was  dismissed  from  lar,  and  he  also  lost  considerable  influence,  because 
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his  impassioned  eloquence  was  unable  to  move  On  May  7,  1782,  Pitt  made  his  first  motion  for 
such  a  small  body  of  men  as  were  accustomed  a  reform  in  the  representation  to  Parliament, 
to  attend  the  House  of  Lords.  Ill  health  pre-  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  narrow  margin,  the 
vented  Chatham  from  taking  an  active  part  in  vote  being  161  against  141.  The  reformers  did 
the  Ministry,  of  which  he  was  nominally  the  not  make  so  good  a  showing  again  until  1831. 
head,  and  he  resigned  on  October  14,  1768,  never  Three  months  after  his  accession  to  office,  Rock- 
to  hold  office  again.  ingham  died,  and  Lord  Shelburne  became  Prime 

Chatham,  however,  did  not  cease  to  take  an  Minister,  while  Pitt,  though  only  twenty-three 
interest  in  public  affairs.  He  spoke  strongly  years  of  age,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
against  the  arbitrary  and  harsh  policy  of  the  The  Cabinet  was  met  by  a  formidable  coalitiou 
Government  of  Lord  North  toward  the  American  led  by  Charles  James  Fox  (q.v.)  and  Lord 
colonies,  and  did  his  utmost  to  procure  an  North,  and  in  1783  Shelburne  resigned.  George 
amicable  settlement  of  the  differences,  declaring  III.  offered  Pitt  the  Premiership,  but  he  declined, 
that  "England  had  no  right  under  heaven  to  as  he  was  not  certain  of  the  consistent  support  of 
tax  the  colonists."  But  when  America  entered  the  dominant  factors  in  Parliament.  The  result 
into  a  treaty  with  France,  and  it  was  proposed  was  a  coalition  Ministry  under  the  Duke  of  Port- 
to  remove  the  Ministers  and  make  peace  on  any  land,  in  which  Fox  and  North  were  the  leaders, 
terms,  Chatham,  though  in  a  dying  state,  ap-  Pitt  on  May  7,  1783,  again  brought  forward  the 
pea  red  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  a  powerful  question  of  Parliamentary  reform,  but,  though 
address  protested  against  the  disruption  of  the  his  plan  this  time  was  a  definite  and  well-ordered 
Empire  and  the  implied  prostration  of  Great  one,  the  motion  was  lost  by  293  to  149. 
Britain  before  France.  It  was  the  orator's  last  After  Parliament  had  been  prorogued  Pitt 
effort;  exhausted  by  speaking,  on  rising  again  to  visited  the  Continent,  and  was  well  received.  On 
reply  to  a  query  addressed  to  him,  he  suddenly  December  19,  1783,  the  coalition  Ministry  was 
fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  friends.  He  died  dismissed  after  the  defeat  of  a  bill  in  the  House 
a  few  days  later,  May  11,  1778.  He  was  hon-  of  Lords,  which  aimed  to  transfer  the  Govern- 
ored  with  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  ment  of  India  to  Parliament.  Thereupon  Pitt 
where  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  assumed  the  Premiership  in  the  face  of  a  power- 
public  expense.  In  addition,  the  Government  ful  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
gave  £20,000  to  pay  his  debts,  and  conferred  a  position  was  a  desperate  one.  The  House  of 
pension  of  £4000  a  year  on  his  descendants.  Commons  resented  the  interference  of  the  King, 

Pitt's  appearance  was  dignified  and  imposing,  whose  action  was  of  doubtful  constitutionality, 

and  added  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  his  Between  December  17,  1783,  and  March  8,  1784, 

oratory,  which  was  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  Pitt  was  defeated  in  16  divisions.    The  only  re- 

His    uprightness    and    irreproachable    character  course  was  either  to  resign  or  to  order  a  new 

compelled  the  admiration  of  his  enemies;  but  his  election;  but  Pitt  postponed  the  election  as  long 

affectation  and  haughtiness  frequently  disgusted  as  possible.    When  at  last  he  saw  that  the  cur- 

his  friends.    He  had  an  intense  love  of  country,  rent  of  popular  opinion  had  set  in  his  favor,  he 

his  ambition  being  to  make  his  native  land  safe  dissolved  Parliament,  and  the  election  proved  to 

against  all  contingencies.  be  a  triumph  for  his  Administration,  he  himself 

Macaulay's  "Chatham"  is  a  very  interesting  being  returned  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

essay.     Consult  also:  Thackeray,  History  of  the  for  which  he  sat  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Earl  of  Chatham  (2  vols.,  London,  1827);  Cob-  Pitt  was  twenty-five  years  old  at  this   time 

bett,  Parliamentary  History  (London,  1806-20) ;  and  the  most  powerful  subject  that  England  had 

Horace  Walpole,  Letters  (9  vols.,  London,  1880) ;  had  for  generations.     He  ruled  absolutely  over 

id.,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  IF.  (3  vols.,  the  Cabinet,  and  was  at  once  the  favorite  of  the 

London,  1848-51)  ;  Gre&i,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  sovereign,  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  nation;  and 

Chatham    (London,   1901)  ;    Lecky,    History    of  henceforth  his  life  is  identical  to  a  great  extent 

England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century   (6  vols.,  3d  with  the  history  of  England.     When  Parliament 

ed.,  London,  1883-90).  met,  Pitt's  first  work  was  the  ordering  of  the 

PITT,  William  (1759-1806).  A  celebrated  finances,  for  there  had  been  enormous  deficits 
English  statesman,  often  referred  to  as  the  young-  {OT  manv  veara;  *™  y118  he  was  vei7  successful, 
er  Pitt  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  Wil-  In  1784  he  established  a  new  constitution  for  the 
Ham  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  was  born  East  India  Company,  the  Board  of  Control  being 
May  28,  1759,  on  his  father's  estate  at  Hayes,  instituted.  In  1785  he  introduced  his  third  re- 
His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  well-known  states-  form  bill>  providing  for  the  purchase  of  seventy- 
man  George  Grenville  (q.v.) .  Pitt,  on  account  of  two  'rotten  boroughs/  but  the  bill  failed  to  pass, 
his  delicate  health,  was  educated  at  first  at  home,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  soon 
but  when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  matricu-  after  put  an  end  for  many  years  to  serious  at- 
lated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  gradu-  empts  at  Parliamentary  reform.  Pitt  was  the 
ated  in  1776,  receiving  an  M.A.,  and  then  studied  first  British  statesman  to  attempt  to  put  into 
law,  and  in  1780  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  practice  the  principles  enunciated  in  1776  by 
same  vear  he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  taking  Adam  Smith.  His  bill,  however,  providing  for 
his  seat  on  January  23,  1781.  He  immediately  free  trade  between  England  and  Ireland  failed 
joined  the  party  that  had  followed  his  father,  in  1785.  In  the  following  year  Pitt  was  suc- 
and  hence  was  in  opposition  to  the  Government  cessful  in  negotiating  a  liberal  commercial 
of  Lord  North.  His  maiden  speech  made  a  very  treaty  with  France.  In  1792  he  supported  Wil- 
favorable  impression;  and  when  in  1782  Rocking-  berforce's  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
ham  formed  a  new  Administration,  Pitt  was  of-  trade,  but  he  could  not  carry  the  House 
fered  a  well-paying  subordinate  position,  but,  of  Commons  with  him.  In  the  war  between 
though  poor,  he  declined  it.  He  had  decided  France  on  the  one  side  and  Austria  and  Prussia 
that  he  would  accept  nothing  except  a  Cabinet  on  the  other  he  maintained  strict  neutrality  so 
office.  long  as  he  was  able,  but  the  Paris  massacres 
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of  September,  1702,  and  the  execution  of  Louis  PITTA  (from  Telegu  piffa,  a  small  bird).  One 

XVI.  in  January,  1793,  so  outraged  the  feelings  of  a  group  of  passerine  birds,  known  as  br&ves  by 

of  the  English  people  that  peace  could  no  longer  the    French.     The   characteristics   are   brilliant 

be  maintained.     In  February  the  French   Con-  plumage,  a  very  short  tail,  long  legs,  with  scu- 

vention  declared  war  against  England.     While  tellated  tarsi,  and,  generally,  a  strong  bill.    They 

the  English  were  successful  on  the  sea,  Pitt  op-  were  long  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  thrushes, 

posed  the  French  on  land  principally  by  means  and   several   were   called   'ground-thrushes'   and 

of  heavy  subsidies  to  his  Continental  allies,  thus  'ant-thrushes'  in  the  books ;  but  they  are  now 

inaugurating   the    system   which    was    followed  understood   to   be   more  nearly   related   to   the 

throughout  the  Napoleonic  wars.     In  his  per-  American  flycatchers.     Nearly  50  species  have 

sistent  enmity  toward  Napoleon  he  was  opposed  been  described,  inhabiting  the  Malay  archipelago, 

throughout  by  his  great  rival,  Fox.     While  the  China,  India,  and  Australia,  while  one  species 

financial  difficulties  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  occurs  in  western  Africa.    Their  habits  are  ter- 

the  war  with  France  were  at  their  height  Irish  restrial  chiefly,  and  they  live  amid  rocks  and 

affairs  also  became  very  perplexing.     Pitt  de-  brush,  hunting  mollusks  and  insects  among  the 

sired  to  relieve  the  Catholics  of  the  disabilities  fallen  leaves,  or  digging  for  worms  and  ants. 

under  which  they  were  laboring,  but  George  III.  They  are  shy,  quick,  and  not  as  often  seen  as 

compelled  him  to  withdraw  all  such  schemes.    In  thftir  plaintive,  whistling  notes  are  heard.     All 

1800-01  a  Parliamentary  union  with  Ireland  was  are  small  birds  of  gaudy  plumage,  which  shows 

effected,  but  it  by  no  means  allayed  discontent,  such  colors  as  scarlet,  blue,  and  green.     They 

In  order  to  relieve  some  of  the  financial  dif-  make  their  nests  on  the  ground  and  lay  spotted 

Acuities  of  the  nation,  Pitt  created  a  'sinking  eggs.      Consult:    Newton,    Dictionary    of   Birds 

fund,'  which  at  considerable  cost  maintained  the  (London,  1893)  ;  Evans,  Birds  ( New  York,  1901) ; 

credit  of  the  Government.    Meanwhile  Napoleon  and  authorities  on   Indian,  Malayan  and  Aus- 

had  defeated  Austria  in  Italy,  while  Russia  be-  tralian  ornithology.    See  Plate  of  Cotingas,  etc. 

came  neutral,  so  that  England  was  left  to  strug-        -otto/to  a  rm-a   /t«+     * nu  '  l.    t>i**~ 

g]«  with  Fn^ce  alone.    S  1801  Pitt  resigned  bl  J^t^FS»S^'^Z  ?t^ll^t\I^ 

!,„„  *.      v-  „  _«*„«^i   +«  ««^««+  i»;„   r»«+i^i;«  Kos)   ( C.B.C.  652-569 ).  One  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men 

cause  the  King  refused  to  accept  his  Catholic  f  ^      R            ^        t  Mit  lene  in  the  island 

S??2ttl£!?^^  of  ***+  and  waa  a  80n  of  Hyrrhadus,  a  Thra- 

to  mTe  a  ^nanett  Sce^  w^ich  resulteTFn  cia»>  and  a  Mitylenean  mother  of  good  family. 

tt^ty%risrerLK:  w£i  sSS  £  *  ^^rtrs  i^r^ff iss 

longer  aSe  conscientiously  to  aid  Addington  he  ?^ Yrott  of  ^f 

withdrew  from   active   participation   in   affairs.  theA  ^°,  J*™,    1tL. P    +,      S^^^mSSI!! 

w«  *-iifc  ™«  ™™  o«A«  finan^-  ™™  i«  M*.  ™d  klUed  Melanchrus,  the  despot  of  Mitylene. 


to  aid  his  country.    He  criticised  the  weakness  ™e  ^hemans  for  tne  possession 

of  the  Government,  and  on  May  10,  1804,  again  the  Tfoad.  n?ar   ^^'      p.ufinef'r  ift 

became  Prime  Minister.     Pitt's  vigorous  mW  ^a8   decisively ^  victorious,    Pittacus    slew   with 

ures  resulted  in  the  third  great  coalition  against  his  ™»  han.d  th*  Athenian  commander  Phryno. 

France,   but,   though    the   victory   of   Trafalgar  For  his  services  he  would  take  but  a  small  piece 

cheered   him    the    defeat    of    Austria    and    her  of  land,  which  he  dedicated  to  sacred  uses;  at  a 

allv,  Russia,  at  Austerlitz  on  December  2,  1805,  later  time  it  was  known  as  the  Ptttacetan  Land. 

proved  his  death-blow.     Shortly  before  he  died  On   the   banishment   of   A1c*ub,   who   was   the 

he  uttered  the  prophetic  words,  so  well  known:  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  Pittacus   as  be- 

"Roll  up  the  map  of  Europe;    it  will  not  be  m8  ^  most  prominent  democrat  in  the  city, 

wanted  these  ten  years."    He  died  January  23,  wa,8  m  &**  ehosen  assymnetes    (aUrv^r^,)    or 

1806,  and  was  buried  on  February  22d  in  West-  ™ler   W1?   ab!°]u*?.  P°Wer   for.Aten  years'     4* 

minster  Abbey.     His  work  did  much  to  bring  dictator  he  reestablished  security  and  peace  in 

about  the  ultimate  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  state,  and  enacted  various  laws.    He  is  said 

many  respects  Pitt  may  be  considered  England's  to  have  died  about  569.  Of  his  poetry  a  few  lines 

greatest  Prime  Minister.  only  have  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Bibliography.  Pitt's  Speeches  in  the  House  of        PITT  DIAMOND.    A  famous  stone,  original- 

Commons  luive  been  published  in  three  volumes  j     weighing  410  carats,  now  reduced  to  136% 

(I*ndon,  1817) ;  while  an  account  of  his  parha-  ^ti/and  considered  the  most  brilliant  and  per- 

menUry  career  is  to  be  found  ir, i  the >  Parliament-  fect  diamond  in  exi8tence,  being  valued  at  nearly 

WJ^Jllt:.,  {£3J^}&L£*i"  ^,500,000.     It  was  found  in  the  Parteal  mine* 


1868);  which  is  the  best  work  on  this  subject;  .      ,„,„   .     x.      -n*  ,        *  n  i  j  t. 

RosebeVy,    William    Pitt    in    'Twelve    English  m.  "H . to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  hence  re- 

SUtesmen  Series"    (ib.,   1891)  t   Sergeant,  Wil-  c<;lved  the  name  of  Regent  Diamond      During 

font  PiH  (ib.,  1882)  ;  Lecky,  History  of  England  ,the   French   Revolution   it   was   pledged   in   the 

m  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vols.  iv.  viii.    (ib.,  hands  of  a  Berlin  merchant   and  was -afterward 

1882-90);  May,  Constitutional  History  of  Eng-  8et  m  the  hilt  of  Napoleons  word.     It  is  still 

land  (ib.,   1863-65)  ;    Mahan,  Influence   of   Sea  among  the  regalia  of  France.     See  Plate  of  Dia- 

Power  Upon  the  French  Revolution,  1793-1812  monds. 

(ih,  1893).  PITTHEUS,  The  father  of  ^Sthar,  mother  of 

PITT,  Willeah  (1773-1857).    See  Amherst,  Theseus.    He  was  king  of  Troezen  and  a  teacher 

Em  or.  °*  oratory. 
TOL.XIY.—18. 
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PITTI  PALACE,     A  celebrated  Florentine  annexed  in  1872,  and  are  now  connected  with 

palace  of  the  Early  Renaissance,  now  used  as  a  the  old  city  by  four  free  bridges.   Several  other 

royal  residence.    It  is  the  largest  palace  except  boroughs  have  been  since  absorbed.    Allegheny, 

the  Vatican  in  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  impos-  which  lies  across  the  Allegheny  River  from  Pitts- 

ing  in  the  world.    A  typical  Florentine  palace  of  burg,   is   connected   with   it  by  numerous   toll 

the  fifteenth  century,  part  fortress,  part  residence,  bridges. 

it  became  a  model  for  such  structures. .  The  im-  Pittsburg  is  the  centre  of  the  iron,  steel,  and 

posing  character  of  the  facade  is  due  to  the  use  glass  industries  of  the  United  States.     It  is  also 

of   rough-hewn  stone,  giving  a  massive   effect,  the  largest  shipping  point  for  bituminous  coal, 

and  to  the  simple  and  harmonious  proportions  upon  which  its  wealth  is  founded.    The  Pittsburg 

of  the  three  stories.     This  effect  is  heightened  coal  district,  embracing  an  area  of  14,000  square 

by  its  situation  upon  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  miles,  is  the  richest  coal  field  in  the  world.     It 

the  Arno;   behind  it  are  the  beautiful  Boboli  is  from  the  excessive  consumption  of  coal  in  its 

Gardens.  mills  and  furnaces  that  Pittsburg  derives    its 

The  palace  was  designed  in  1440  by  Brunei-  sobriquet,  "The  Smoky  City."    As  a  manufactur- 

leschi  for  Luca  Pitti,  then  chief  magistrate  of  the  ing  city   Pittsburg  is   best   known,   and   until 

Republic.    Brunelleschi  lived  to  complete  the  first  recent  years  it  possessed  all  of  the  unattractive 

story  and  after  Luca's  fall  the  building  was  jiot  characteristics  of  such  a  community.    Recently, 

resumed  until  the  palace  was  purchased  by  the  however,  great  progress  has  been  made,  and  fine 

ducal  family  and  made  their  residence.    In  15(58  streets,  splendid  boulevards,  a  system  of  parks, 

Ammanati  was  employed  to  make  a  new  design  costly   residences,   and  other  evidences   of   mu- 

to  replace  Brunelleschi's  lost  plan.   To  him  is  due  nicipal  and  civic  pride  have  come  into  existence, 

the  celebrated  court  of  the  palace — a  rather  un-  In  the  older  portion  of  the  city  the  streets  are 

fortunate  attempt  to  use  rustic  work  with  pilas-  narrow,  ill  arranged,  and  much  congested,  owing 

ters.     The  wings  of  the  facade  date  from  1620,  to  the  restrictive  limits  placed  upon  the  district 

being  an  addition  to  Brunelleschi's  more  simple  by  the  rivers.    The  chief  retail  streets  are  Fifth 

plan,  and  the  building  was  not  completed  till  Avenue,    Sixth,    Wood,   and    Smithfield    streets. 

1839.  Lower   Liberty  and   Penn   avenues   are    largely 

Within  the  palace,  and  open  to  the  general  devoted  to  wholesale  houses.  Fourth  Avenue  is 
public,  is  one  of  the  most  important  collections  the  local  Wall  Street,  and  here,  as  on  other 
of  paintings  in  the  world,  although  numbering  principal  thoroughfares,  are  many  splendid  build- 
but  500  specimens.  It  is  especially  rich  in  Flo-  lags.  The  residential  portions  of  the  city,  being 
rentine  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  pos-  of  recent  development  and  less  confined  by  nat- 
sesses  fine  examples  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Gior-  ural  boundaries,  have  wide,  well-shaded  streets, 
gione,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  besides  six  of  the  very  arranged  with  some  regard  for  system.  The 
best  Raphaels.  Other  European  schools  are  rep-  mo9t  costly  residences  are  in  the  Bellefield, 
resented  by  Durer,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Van  Shadyside,  East  Liberty,  and  Squirrel  Hill  dis- 
Dyck,  Murillo,  and  Velazquez.  tricts.    Among  the  finer  streets  are  portions  of 

Fifth  and  Penn  avenues,  the  chief  thoroughfares 

PITTS'BTJRG.      The   metropolis   of   western  between  the  downtown  and  East  End  districts; 

Pennsylvania,  the  second  city  of  the  State,  and  North  Highland,  Ellsworth,  and  Center  avenues, 

the  county  seat  of  Allegheny  County.    It  is  situ-  The  city  has  about  450  miles  of  streets,  of 

ated  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Mo-  which    256   miles   are   paved,   principally   with 

nongahela  rivers  where  they  unite  to  form  the  asphalt  or  block  stone.    There  are  323  miles  of 

Ohio,  in  latitude  40°  32'  north  and  longitude  80°  sewers,    including   45   miles   of   brick.    All   the 

2'  38"  west   (Map:   Pennsylvania,  B  3).     It  is  streets  are  covered  by  city  water  mains,  save 

275  miles  west  of  New  York,  350  miles  northeast  those  on  the  South  Side,  which  is  supplied  by 

of  Cincinnati,  and  450  miles  east  of  Chicago.  a  private  company.     Natural  and  artificial  gas 

These     distances     are     in     a     straight     line.  j8  piped  to  all  parts  of  the  city.    For  a  decade 

The  mean  average  temperature  is  53°   F.,  the  previous  to  1895  natural  gas  was  the  principal 

mean  for  January  being  31°  and  for  July,  75°.  fuel  in  the  mills  and  factories,  but,  owing  to  a 

The  altitude  at  the  river  level  is  703  feet.  decrease  in  the  supply,  the  larger  factories  have 

Although  eleventh  in  population,  according  to  been  forced  to  resume  the  use  of  coal.  Natural 
the  census  returns,  Pittsburg  ranks  fifth  in  com-  gas  still  forms  the.  favorite  fuel  for  domestic 
mercial  and  industrial  importance  among  the  purposes.  An  extensive  system  of  street  rail- 
cities  of  the  United  States.  This  is  due  to  the  ways,  operated  by  electricity,  connects  the  city 
fact  that  surrounding  the  city  proper  are  two  with  the  surrounding  towns.  All  the  lines  in 
other  cities — Allegheny  and  McKeesport — and  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  and  many  of  those 
about  fifty  boroughs,  at  least  thirty  of  the  latter,  reaching  to  the  boroughs  have  been  consolidated 
as  well  as  both  cities,  being  closely  allied  with  undeT  one  management. 

Pittsburg,  and,  for  all  business  purposes,  portions  Buildings.      Among    the    prominent    public 

of  it.    An  act  of  Legislature,  approved  in  April,  buildings  are  the  Allegheny  County  court  house 

1903,  provides  a  method  whereby  these  munici-  and  jail,  erected  in  1884  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000. 

palities  may  be  combined  with  Pittsburg.     The  granite  structures  facing  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 

ultimate  aim  of  the  bill  is  to  make  the  city  co-  connected  by  a  'Bridge  of  Sighs'  across  Ross 

extensive   with  the   county,   which   now   has  a  Street.     The   post-office  building  on   Smithfield 

population  of  over  800,000.    The  city  proper  con-  Street  is  a  splenclid  specimen  of  architecture, 

tains  38  wards  and  has  an  area  of  28.39  square  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  United  States  Circuit 

miles.    The  original  city  occupied  restricted  lim-  and  District  courts  are  finished  in  mahogany, 

its  between  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  but  magnificently  carved.    The  United  States  Engi- 

absorption  of  territory* lying  to  the  east  greatly  neer,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  Surveyor  of 

enlarged  its  bounds.     A  number  of  boroughs  on  the  Port,  and  other  Federal  officials  have  their 

the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela  River  were  offices  in  this  building.    Chief  among  the  many 
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handsome  office  buildings  for  which  Pittsburg  is  were  bought   at  the   annual  exhibitions  given 

noted'  is  the   Frick  Building,  at  Fifth  Avenue  there,  19  plaster  casts  of  famous  sculptures,  and 

and  Grant  Street.     It  is  of  granite,  20  stories  170  reproductions  of  antique  bronzes.     The  mu- 

high,  and  finished  throughout   in   marble   and  seum  has  a  large  collection  of  wide  scope*.     In 

mahogany.    It  is  one  of  the  most  luxurious  pub-  the  music  hall  is  a  fine  pipe  organ,  and  here 

lie  office  buildings  in  the  world.     The  Farmers'  are  given  every  week  two  free  recitals.    The  hall 

Deposit  National  Bank  Building,  24  stories  high,  is   also   the  home   of  the   Pittsburg  Orchestra, 

is  little  inferior.   Among  other  handsome  edifices  which  gives  a  course  of  concerts  each   winter, 

of  the  Skyscraper*  type  are  the  Carnegie,  Park,  The  music  hall  is  self-supporting.     The  library 

Tradesmen's,  Peoples'  Bank  for  Savings,  Arrott,  and  institute  are  to  be  much  enlarged.     The  city 

and  Empire.     The  Bank  of  Pittsburg  and  the  has  just  acquired  the  necessary  ground,  and  Mr. 

Pittsburg  Stock  Exchange  have  artistic  homes.  Carnegie  has  placed  $5,000,000  at  the  disposal  of 

Among  the  notable  ecclesiastical  structures  are  the  trustees.    The  building  will  cover  three  and 

the  new   Saint   Paul's  Cathedral    in   Bellefield,  one-half  acres. 

Trinity   Church    (Protestant   Episcopal),    First  The  Pittsburg  Exposition  Society  occupies  a 
and  Third  Presbyterian  churches,  Church  of  the  large  building  between  Duquesne  Way  and  the 
Ascension   (Protestant  Episcopal),  East  Liberty  Allegheny  River,  at  the  Point.     Here  a  general 
Presbyterian,  Christ  Methodist  Episcopal,  Saint  exposition  is  held  each  autumn,  lasting  for  six 
Augustine's     (Roman    Catholic),   Sixth    United  weeks.    The  largest  general  hospital  in  the  city 
Presbyterian,    and    Calvary    (Protestant    Epis-  is    the    West    Penn,    on    Twenty-eighth    Street, 
copal).    The  finest  hotels  are  the  Schenley,  Lin-  which  has  a  department  for  the  insane  at  Dix- 
coln,  and  Henry.  mont.      Other   large   hospitals    are    the   Mercy, 
Pabks.    Pittsburg's  system  of  parks  originated  Homeopathic,  Saint  Margaret's  Memorial,  Passa- 
in  1890,  when  Mrs   Mary  E.  Schenley  deeded  to  vant,   Charity,  South   Side,  and  Eye,  Ear,  and 
the  city  more  than  400  acres  of  land  in  the  heart  Throat.  All  these,  save  the  last  named  and  Saint 
of  the  residential  district.     This  was  named  in  Margaret's  receive  State  aid.     Among  the  chari- 
her  honor.    Since  that  time  the  city  has  acquired  table  institutions  are  the  Church  Home  (Protest- 
several  other  tracts  of  land  for  park  purposes,  ant  Episcopal),   Saint  Joseph's   Protectory  for 
and  the   system    now   includes    1000   acres,   all  Boys    (Roman  Catholic),  Home  for  Incurables, 
within   the   city   limits.     Additions  to  Schenley  Florence  Crittenton  Home,  Home  for  the  Aged 
Park  have  increased  its  size  to  440  acres.     It  (Roman  Catholic),  Free  Dispensary,  House  of  the 
contains  the  Phipps  Conservatory  and  the  Hall  Merciful  Saviour,  Saint  Paul's  Orphan  Asylum 
of  Botany,   both   gifts   from   Henry   Phipps;    a  ( Roman  Catholic ),  now  located  at  Idlewood ;  Old 
music  pavilion,    several   fine   bridges,   a   bronze  Ladies'   Home    (United   Presbyterian),   at  Wil- 
statue  of   E.    M.   Bi^elow,   the   'Father  of   the  kinsburg;  Odd  Fellows'  Home  for  Widows  and 
Parks,'  a  notable  pair  of   panthers   in   bronze,  Orphans,  at  Ben  Avon.    The  principal  cemeteries 
and  three  shelter  houses.     Highland  Park,  one  are  Allegheny,  Homewood,  and  Southside  (Prot- 
of  the  most  picturesque  parks  in  the  country,  estant),  and  Saint  Mary's  and  Calvary  (Roman 
has  an  area  of  441  acres.    It  contains  city  res-  Catholic).     The    smaller    burying-grounds    are 
enroirs   Nos.    1    and   2,   zoological   gardens,   the  numerous,   perhaps   the "  most   interesting  being 
gift  of  the  late  C.  L.  Magee,  two  shelter  houses,  that  surrounding  Trinity  Church,  Sixth  Avenue, 
and  several  statues.    The  principal  entrances  at  where  many  of  the  prominent  pioneers  of  the 
Highland   and    Stanton   avenues   are   graced  by  community  repose. 

handsome  sculptures.  The  other  parks,  all  small,  Educational  Institutions.  Pittsburg  has 
are:  Herron  Hill,  Central,  Friendship,  Holliday,  a  well-equipped  educational  system,  which  in- 
West  End,  Grandyiew,  McKinley,  and  Second  cludes  86  ward  and  three  high  8chools.  In  1903 
Avenue.  Connecting  Schenley  and  Highland  the  number  of  teachers  and  principals  was  1044, 
parks  with  the  downtown  district  are  Grant  and  and  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  40  868.  The 
Beechwood  boulevards,  10%  miles  long,  and  expenditurea  for  educational  purposes  were 
forming  with  the  roadways  m  the  parks,  a  con-  $1f658  716#  The  control  of  the  £ar5  9chools  ig 
tinuous  drive  of  more  than  20  miles  m  length  yested  m  district  ^^  ^^  ^  districtg 
Public  Institutions.  Chief  among  the  public  U8uall  ^  coextensive  with  the  wards.  The 
institutions  of  the  city  are  the  Carnegie  Free  Central  Board  of  Education  composed  of. one 
}£"??£**£*  Carnegie  Institute  situated  at  repre8entative  from  each  district  board  has 
the  Forbes  Street  entrance  to  Schenley  Park.  d£ect  ^  of  ^  w  h  schoolg  and  lates 
They  were  presented  to  the  city  by  Andrew  Car-  h  at  courSe8  of  study.  Each  district 
nezie.  The  first  tender  was  made  in  1881,  but  i  L  J  A  i  m.  t  a  a  •  a  v*  a 
it  was  not  until  1886  that  Councils  accepted  the  makes  its  own  tax  levy.  The  bonded  indebted- 
a        m.      ,     .ij-         *          u-  u    at-     n« •«««;«  ness  of  the  various  school  districts  m  1903  was 

0ff"-.,1^  ^S,1,dlDg'    fcrij£,M^  iQO*     tI  Z  $1,957,000.     Tfce  Central  Board  annually  appro- 

cave  $1,100,000,  was  completed  in  1895.     It  con-  \  .   *              *■  *       ^  •  a          i.             a 

Sins  the  Central  Free  Library  and  the  Carnegie  Pr/atf   m™i   for   kindergartens   and   summer 

Institute,  the  latter  comprising  a  museum,  glil-  sch?°>    wh*h    are   Part1/   Wrted   by   civic 

Jery  of  fine  arts,  and  music  hall.     The  library  societies.     The  private  educational   institutions 

and  institute  are  affiliated,  but  not  identical,  the  °*  the :  city  include  the  Pittsburg  Academy,  Pitts- 

former  being  maintained  by  the  city,  while  the  ^urg  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Roman  Catho- 

latter  has  an  endowment  of  $2,000,000  from  Mr.  Jus),  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy    (Roman 

Carnegie.    The    city   appropriates   $131,000   an-  Catholic),  for  girls,   Bishop  Bowman  Institute 

nuallv  for  the  maintenance  of  the  central  and  (Protestant    Episcopal)',.  Pennsylvania    College 

branch  libraries.     The  central  library  contains  for  Women,  Shadyside  Academy,   Kindergarten 

104.500  volumes,  and  five  branches,  in  various  College,   departments   of   law,   medicine,   dental 

parts  of  the  city,  have  an  aggregate  of  55,500  surgery,  arid  pharmacy  of  the  Western  Univer- 

volumes.    In  the  gallery  of  fine  arts  are  a  per-  sity  of  Pennsylvania,  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

manent  collection  of  50  paintings,  many  of  which  and,  in  the  suburb  of  Edgewood,  the  Institute 
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for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  also  numerous  paro-  city  from  the  west  by  way  of  the  Pittsburg  and 

chial  schools.  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  while  the  Gould  interests 

In  1901  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  to  present  to  are  penetrating  to  the  city  through  an  extension 
the  city  a  free  institute  of  technology.  The  offer  of  the  Wabash  from  the  west.  The  most  ex- 
was  accepted,  the  city  agreeing  to  furnish  the  tensive  freight  yards  are  at  Pitcairn  on  the 
site  and  maintain  the  school.  In  1903  a  site,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Versailles  on  the  Bal- 
costing  $350,000,  was  bought  near  the  free  timore  and  Ohio,  McKee's  Rocks  on  the  Pittsburg 
library.  and  Lake  Erie,  Conway  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort 

Commerce  and  Indubtby.  Pittsburg  has  been  Wayne  and  Chicago,  Sheridan  on  the  Pitts- 
since  its  foundation  the  natural  transfer  point  burg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and 
between  the  East  and  West.  It  is  a  port  of  at  Twenty-eighth  Street  on  the  Buffalo  and  Al- 
entry,  and  its  imports  for  the  year  ending  legheny  Valley  division.  The  Pennsylvania  sys- 
March  31,  1903,  amounted  to  $1,504,705.  The  tern  has  a  large  union  station  at  Tenth  and 
city's  rapid  growth,  however,  is  due  to  its  indus-  Liberty  streets,  used  by  all  its  roads  except  the 
trial  activities,  and  these  owe  their  supremacy  to  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pittsburg  and 
the  abundant  fuel  supply.  Coal  and  coke  form  Western.  The  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  also  has 
the  largest  items  in  the  immense  freight  tonnage  a  fine  new  station  on  the  South  Side, 
of  Pittsburg,  a  tonnage  which  surpasses  that  of  The  rivers  are  of  great  importance  commer- 
New  York  and  Chicago  combined,  and  which  has  cially.  The  Monongahela  runs  through  the 
no  equal  in  the  world.  The  railroad  freight  for  richest  coal  fields  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  and 
1902  exceeded  80,000,000  tons,  while  the  water  is  improved  throughout  its  entire  length.  In 
tonnage  approximated  9,500,000  tons.  The  manu-  1897  the  Federal  Government  purchased  seven 
facturing  interests  of  the  city  date  back  to  the  locks  and  dams  from  the  Monongahela  Naviga- 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Iron-working  tion  Company  for  $3,761,615.  It  already  owned 
and  glass-making  were  early  engaged  in,  and  two  locks  and  dams  above  these,  and  Congress 
glass  and  steel  are  still  the  leading  products,  soon  afterwards  authorized  the  construction  of 
According  to  the  census  of  1900  Pittsburg  had  six  more  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000  to  give  slack- 
invested  in  manufacturing  within  its  municipal  water  navigation  from  Pittsburg  to  Fairmont, 
limits  $193,162,900,  and  the  annual  product  was  W.  Va.,  a  distance  of  130  miles.  Three  locks 
worth  $203,261,251.  In  adjoining  cities  and  and  dams,  to  cost  $1,500,000,  are  under  con- 
towns  were  plants  with  an  invested  capital  of  struction  on  the  Allegheny  River,  which  will 
about  two-thirds  of  the  corresponding  amount  give  22  miles  of  slack-water  navigation.  On  the 
given  above.  The  Greater  Pittsburg  produces  an-  Ohio  River,  Davis  Island  dam,  constructed  at 
nually  3,500,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  or  about  22  per  a  cost  of  $940,000,  affords  a  harbor  for  the  city, 
cent,  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country.  Six  dams  are  being  constructed  at  an  estimated 
Finished  products  include  wire,  nails,  boiler  and  cost  of  $5,525,000,  and  five  more  have  been 
hull  plate,  rails,  angle  iron,  sheet,  tinned  sheet,  authorized  by  Congress.  The  project  contem- 
tools,  agricultural  implements,  stoves,  engines,  plates  the  creation  of  a  nine-foot  stage  of  water 
boilers,  plumbing  and  sanitary  supplies,  enam-  between  Pittsburg  and  Cairo,  111.,  at  an  ultimate 
eled  ware,  electrical  machinery,  tubes,  armor  cost  of  $50,000,000.  The  traffic  on  these  rivers 
plate,  projectiles,  and  air  brakes.  The  manufac-  is  enormous,  consisting  chiefly  of  coal  and  manu- 
tures  of  iron  and  steel  have  overshadowed  the  factured  iron.  Of  the  9,500,000  tons  of  freight 
activities  in  other  lines,  which,  however,  are  on  the  rivers  each  year,  5,500,000  tons  are  coal, 
important.  In  1900  the  value  of  the  glass  pro-  Pittsburg  has  144  steam  vessels,  with  a  total 
duct  was  $2,778,847.  The  largest  cork  factory  in  tonnage  of  39,476,  on  its  marine  register,  but 
the  world  is  in  Pittsburg.  The  output  of  manu-  the  barges,  in  which  most  of  its  shipping  is  done, 
factured  copper  is  500,000  pounds  annually.  In  are  not  registered.  Their  tonnage  is  estimated 
the  production  of  electrical  cable  for  underground  to  be  in  excess  of  2,500,000  tons.  Considerable 
use  Pittsburg  leads  the  country.*  Among  other  business  in  lighter  freights  and  passengers  is 
industries  of  importance  are  the  manufacture  of  done  on  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers  by  fast 
pottery,  brick,  shot  and  lead  pipe,  jewelry,  ashes-  packets.  The  Allegheny  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
tos,  shoes,  tobacco  and  cigars,  mirrors,  malt  and  lumber-rafting. 

spirituous  liquors,  clothing,  oleomargarine,  rub-        The  export  trade  of  Pittsburg  is  large  and  is 

ber/and  aluminum.     In  tnese  employments  and  growing  rapidly.    Coal  is  being  shipped  by  river 

others  69,977  workmen  were  engaged  in  1900.  The  to  New  Orleans,  and  by  rail  to  New  York  and 

number    of    manufacturing    establishments    was  Philadelphia  for  export.    Manufactured  iron  and 

1938.    A  large  business  is  done  in  petroleum  pro-  steel  also  are  exported  in  immense  Quantities, 
ducts,  several  refineries  being  in  the  city.  Government.  The  government  of  Pittsburg  is 

The  transportation  facilities  of  Pittsburg  in-  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  bicameral  city  coun- 
clude  the  Pennsylvania,  Vanderbilt,  and  Gould  ciL  The  title  of  the  chief  executive  was  changed 
systems  of  railways,  the  independent  Pittsburg,  from  mayor  to  recorder  by  an  act  of  Legislature 
Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie,  and  Buffalo,  Rochester  passed  in  1901,  regulating  the  government  of  sec- 
and  Pittsburg  roads,  and  the  rivers.  The  Penn-  ond-class  cities,  and  his  powers  were  much  en- 
sylvania  system  includes,  from  the  east,  the  main  larged,  but  in  1903  the  former  title  was  re- 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Buffalo  stored.  He  now  appoints,  with  the  consent  of 
and  Allegheny  Valley  division,  the  Pittsburg.  Select  Council,  the  city  treasurer,  directors  of 
Virginia  and  Charleston,  the  Baltimore  and  the  departments  of  public  works,  public  safety, 
Ohio,  and  the  West  Penn;  from  the  west,  the  charities,  and  the  department  of  law,  as  well  as 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  the  Erie  five  police  magistrates.  Councils  elect  their  own 
and  Pittsburg,  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  the  presiding  officers  and  the  city  clerks.  The  comp- 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  troller  is  chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  city  has 
and  the  Pittsburg  and  Western  roads,  with  their  a  pension  fund  for  the  benefit  of  veteran  era- 
branches.     The  Vanderbilt  system   reaches  the  ployees  of  the  police  and  fire  bureaus,  and  a  dis- 
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ability  fund  for  the  assistance  of  those  killed  April  17  th  a  force  of  700  French  and  Canadians 
or  injured  while  on  duty.     The  police  admin-  forced  the  Virginians  to  leave.    The  works  were 
istration  is,  under  the  director  of  the  department  completed    and    enlarged    by    the    French    and 
of  public  safety,  in  the  hands  of  two  coordinate  named  Fort  Duquesne.    In  an  effort  to  retake  the 
bureaus,   police    and    detectives.     The    fire    de-  place  a  strong  British  expedition  under  General 
partment  is  under  the  control  of  a  chief  engineer.  Braddock  met  disastrous   defeat  at  the   hands 
Its  equipment  is  excellent,  but  the  water  supply  of  the  French  and   Indians,  eight  miles   from 
at  present  is  inadequate,  and  insurance  rates  are  Fort  Duquesne,  on  July  9,  1755.    In  1758  General 
accordingly  high.  Forbes,  moving  from  Philadelphia,  led  an  army 
Municipal    Finances.      The    total    assessed  of   7500  against  Fort  Duquesne.     A  party  of 
valuation  of  the  city  in  1903  was  $375,163,051.  800,  under  Major  James  Grant,  attempted  to 
The  gross  bonded  indebtedness  was  $21,391,201,  surprise  the  fort  on  the  morning  of  September 
and  the  net  debt  $15,740,838.    The  limit  of  in-  14th,  but  was  overwhelmed  and  routed.    The  site 
debtedness  is  fixed  by  law  at  seven  per  cent,  of  of  this  defeat  is  a  hill  in  the  business  centre  of 
the  assessed  valuation.    The  real  estate  owned  by  the  city,  now  occupied  by  the  Court  House  and 
the  city,  exclusive  of  school  properties,  is  valued  the  Frick  Building.     Forbes  by  November  24th 
at  $17,406,206,    the    water   plant   forming   the  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.    The 
largest  single  item — $5,969,3(N).    The  water  sup-  French  then  burned  the  fort  and  fled.     Forbes 
ply  is  drawn  from  the  Allegheny  River,  and  is  occupied  the  place  on  November  25th  and  named 
not  good.    The  electors  have  authorized  the  con-  it  "Pittsburgh,"  in  honor  of  England's  Prime 
struction  of  an  extensive  sand  filtration  plant  Minister.    A  small  garrison  remained  over  win- 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue.     The  parks  ter,  and  in   1759  General   Stanwix  constructed 
are  valued  at  $3,436,835 ;  the  bureau  of  fire  prop-  Fort  Pitt.    During  Pontiac's  war  in  1763  the  fort 
erties  at  $815,000;  the  bureau  of  police  prop-  was   vigorously   besieged   by   the   Indians   from 
erties  at  $203,400;   and  the  municipal  hall  at  June  27th  to  August  6th.    Col.  Henry  Bouquet, 
1870,000.    The  total  revenue  of  the  city  for  the  with  500  British  regulars,  marched  from  Car- 
fiscal  year  ending  January  31,  1903,  applicable  lisle  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  defeated  the  Indians 
to  general  expenditure,  was  $7,094,204.    Of  this  at  Bushy  Run,  30  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  after  a 
sum  the  department  of  public  works  expended  two  days'  fight,  and  reached  the  fort  on  August 
$1,394,745,  including  $235,000  for  the  repaving  9th.       In  1764  Bouquet  erected  a  brick  block- 
of  streets.    During  the  same  period  $886,000  ex*  house  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  and  this  is 
pended   for   the   paving   and   sewering   of   new  the  only  structure  of  colonial  times  remaining 
streets  was  paid  by  the  owners  of  abutting  prop-  at  Pittsburg.    It  is  owned  and  preserved  by  the 
erty.    The  department  of  public  safety  expended  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
$1,387,035,  the  principal  items  of  which  were  for  In  1768  John  Campbell  laid  out  a  small  plan 
fire  and  police  protection.     The  department  of  of  lots  near  the  fort,  whereon  cabins  were  erected 
charities  maintains  a  city  farm  at  Marshalsea,  by  sufferance  of  the  fort's  commander.    The  title 
and  on  this  and  for  outside  relief  expended  $131,-  to  the  country  surrounding  Pittsburg  was  bought 
352.    The  appropriation  for  interest  and  sink-  from  the  Iroquois  in  1768,  and  in  April,  1769,  the 
ing    fund    was    $1,595,834.      The    city    main-  Penns   opened   a   land  office,   but  sold   nothing 
tains    a     municipal     hospital     for     contagious  within  the  manor  of  Pittsburg.     Titles  under 
diseases,    and    was    one    of    the    first    in    the  Pennsylvania  were  not  popular,  but  a  strong  emi- 
country  to  engage  in  the  production  and  free  gration  set  in  from  Virginia.    Washington,  on  a 
distribution  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  serum.  journey  down  the   Ohio  River  to  seek  bounty 
Population.    The  growth  of  Pittsburg  during  lands  for  his  soldiers,  visited  Pittsburg  in  Octo- 
the  past  few  decades  has  been  very  rapid.  In  1900  ber,  1770.    He  then  wrote:  "The  houses,  which 
the  city's  population  was  321,616.    In  1800  it  was  are  built  of  logs,  and  ranged  in  streets,  are  on 
but  1565.    The  population  by  succeeding  censuses  the  Monongahela,  and  I  suppose  may  be  about 
follows:    1810,  4768;   1820,  7284;   1830,  12,542;  twenty  in  number  and  inhabited  by  Indian  trad- 
1840,  21,115;  1850,  46,601;  1860,  49,221;  1870,  era."     In  1772  Fort  Pitt  was  evacuated  by  the 
86.076;  1880, 121,799;  1890,  238,617.    Of  the  pop-  British,  but  two  years  later  it  was  occupied  by 
illation  in   1900,  236,738  were  native  born  and  Virginia    militia    and    Virginia    authority   was 
84378  foreign  born,  while  171,225  were  of  for-  established.    Virginia  courts  were  held  in  Pitts- 
eign  parentage.    The  preponderance  of  the  iron  burg  in  1775-76  and  Virginia  governed  the  coun- 
and  steel  industries  draws  a  large  foreign  popu-  try  until  the  boundary  dispute  was  adjusted  in 
lation  to   the   city  and  vicinity.     The  colored  1781.     During  the   Revolution   Fort   Pitt   was 
population  is  large,  in  1900  having  been  17,195.  garrisoned  by  Continental  troops,  who  were  oc- 
Hi8tobt.    As  early  as  1730  the  confluence  of  cupied  in  frequent  excursions  against  the   In- 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela  rivers  be-  dians.    The  Penns  began  the  sale  of  lots  in  the 
came  a  centre  of  trading  operations  with  the  manor  of  Pittsburg  in  1784,  in  which  year  Ar- 
Indians.     France  and  England  were  rival  claim-  thur  Lee  thus  described  the  place:  "Pittsburgh 
ants  to  the  region,  and  on  the  English  side  both  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Scots  and  Irish, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  asserted  jurisdiction,  who  live  in  paltry  log  houses.    There  are  in  the 
While  on  his  mission  to  warn  the  French  away  town   four   attorneys,   two   doctors,   and   not  a 
from  the  Allegheny  Valley,  Washington  visited  priest  of  any  persuasion,  nor  church,  nor  chapel, 
the  site  of  Pittsburg  in  November,   1753.     He  so  that  they  are  likely  to  be  damned  without  the 
wrote  in  his  journal :  "I  spent  some  time  in  view-  benefit  of  clergy.    The  place,  I  believe,  will  never 
ing  the  rivers  and  the  land  in  the  forks,  which  I  be  very  considerable."     Allegheny  County  was 
think  extremely  well  situated  for  a  fort,  as  it  erected  in  1788,  and  the  court  house  was  estab- 
has  absolute  command  of  both  rivers."     In  the  lished  at  Pittsburg.    The  opening  of  the  North- 
interest  of  the  Ohio  Company    (q.v.),  Captain  west  Territory  gave  an  impetus  to  trade,  but 
Trent,  with  a   few  Virginia  militia,  began  to  Pittsburg's    real    growth    did    not   begin    until 
build  a  fort  at  this  place,  in  February,  1754.  On  the  close  of  Indian  hostilities  in  1795.    In  1794 
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Pittsburg  took  an  active  part  in  the  Whisky  In-  house,  built  of  white  marble,  the  Crane  Art  Ma- 

surrection  ( q.v. ) ,  houses  being  burned,  large  meet-  seum,  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum,  the  latter  con- 

ings  of  the  disaffected  held,  and  destructive  fires,  taining  a  public  library  of  36,000  volumes  and 

supposedly    incendiary,    breaking    out,    so    that  the  rooms  of  the  Berkshire  Historical  Society; 

troops  had  to  be  sent  here  to  enforce  the  law.  the  House  of  Mercy  and  the  Henry  W.  Bishop 

Pittsburg  became  a  borough  in  1704  and  a  city  Training  School   for  nurses,  and  the  Berkshire 

in  1816.     In  1796  its  population  was  but  1400.  County  Home  for  Aged  Women;  the  high  school, 

The  making  of  window  glass  began  in  1796,  and  the    Berkshire    Life    Insurance    Building,    and 

during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  the     Berkshire     County     Savings     Bank.       The 

tury  ship-yards,  foundries,  the  first  bank,  cotton  city  is   the  headquarters   of  the  Agassiz   Asso- 

factories,  and  shops  for  metal-working  came  into  ciation    (q.v.).     Pittsfield  is  an  attractive  resi- 

existence.     The  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  opened  dential  place  and  a  popular  summer  resort.     It 

to  Pittsburg  in  1834,  and  the  era  of  activity  and  is  known  also  for  its  manufacturing  interests, 

prosperity  that  followed  was  only  temporarily  As  shown  by  the  census  of  1900,  $6,085,000  was 

checked  by  the  fire  of  1845,  which  destroyed  prop-  invested  in  the  various  industries,  which  had  a 

erty  valued  at  $6,000,000.     In  1877,  during  the  production  valued   at   $7,136,000.     The   leading 

great  railroad  strike,  property  valued  at  more  establishments    are    woolen   mills,    a    silk    mill, 

than  $3,000,000  was  destroyed  by  the  rioters.  foundry  and  machine  shops,  shoe  factory,  works 

Consult:  Craig,  Olden  Time  (Pittsburg,  1846-  making  electrical  machinery  and  supplies,  paper 

48)  ;     Craig,    The    History    of    Pittsburg     (ib.,  mills,  etc. 

1851) ;  Albach,  Annals  of  the  West  (ib.,  1856) ;  The  government,  under  a  charter  of  1895,  is 

McKnight,    Our    Western    Border    (ib.,    1875);  conducted  by  a  mayor,  chosen  annually,  and  a 

Chapman,  The  French  in  the  Allegheny  Valley  bicameral  council  that  elects  most  administrative 

(Cleveland,  1887)  ;  Thurston,  Allegheny  County's  officers.    The  school  committee  is  chosen  by  popu- 

Hundred  Years    (Pittsburg,    1888)  ;    Darlington,  lar  vote.     The  mayor  appoints  license  commis- 

Fort  Pitt  and  Letters  from   the  Frontier    (ib.,  sioners.     The   water-works   are   owned   and   op- 

1892)  ;    Withers,  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare  crated  by  the  municipality.     Settled  in  1743  as 

(Cincinnati,  1895) ;  Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsyl-  Pontoosuck  or  Boston  Plantation,  Pittsfield  was 

vania    (Harrisburg,    1896)  ;    Hassler,  Old  West-  incorporated  as  a  town  under  its  present  name  in 

moreland:  A   History  of  Western  Pennsylvania  1761  and  in  1891  was  chartered  as  a  city.    Long- 

During  the  Revolution  (Pittsburg,  1900).  fellow  stayed  for  a  time  at  the  Appleton  House 

PITTSBXTBO.     A  city  in  Crawford  County,  J??  .5Bd1.0]J^  T^*"  ■  ^"^"fi.^TI!! 

Kan.,  130  miles  south  of  Kansas  City;  on  the  ??*""•  %*  .m  *£•  ™'™ lJ'    ^°pU,,f  o^L" 

Atchison    ToDeka   and    Santa    Fe     the   Missouri  1890>   17>281!   m   1900>  21,766.     Consult   Smith, 

pSTth* J&fafc  Cis  Z  Sa^  Franci^   and  The  **<*«»»  <*  ««***  <***">  187«>- 

the  Kansas  City  Southern  railroads  (Map:  Kan-  PITTS'TON.    A  city  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa., 

sas,  H  4).     It  has  extensive  coal-mining  inter-  ten  miles  southwest  of  Scranton;   on  the   Sus- 

ests,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  productive  quehanna  River,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Lacka- 

coal  fields  and  near  the  great  mineral  district  of  wanna,  and  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Central  of 

southwestern  Missouri.    There  are  also  shops  of  New  Jersey,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Lack- 

the    Kansas    City    Southern,    a    foundry    and  awanna,   and   other    railroads    (Map:    Pennsyl- 

machine  shops,  brick  and  sewer  pipe  plants,  lum-  vania,  F  2).    Situated  in  the  anthracite  region  of 

bcr  and  flour  mills,  grain  elevators,  a  packing  the  State,  it  is  engaged  principally  in  mining 

house,  etc.     The  city  maintains  a  public  library,  and  preparing  coal  for  market,  the  coal  traffic 

Settled  in  1876,  Pittsburg  was  incorporated  in  being  very  important.     There  are  also  valuable 

1880.     It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  bi-  deposits  of  fire  clay  in  the  vicinity.    The  manu- 

ennially,  and  a  unicameral  council.    Population,  facturing  establishments   include   foundries   and 

in  1890,  6697;  in  1900,  10,112.  machine  shops,  stove  and  engine  works,  knitting 

PITTSBXTBO  LANDING,  Battle  or.     See  ™iU8'  flP.ur'  W"t  *nd  1,umbcfr  m"'8;  I^T™™ 

Quit  stir  n  attic  nv>  terra-cotta  and  brick  works,  etc.    Pittston  is  one 

miiloii,  BATTLE  of.  q{  the  leading  commercial  and  industrial  centres 

PITTSBTJBG  OBCHESTBA.  The  permanent  of  this  region.     West  Pittston  (q.v.),  across  the 

orchestra  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.     It  was  founded  in  river,    is   more   distinctly   a   residential    section. 

1895,  and  is  maintained  by  public  subscriptions  The  city  maintains  a  public  library.     Laid  out 

guaranteed  by  a  few  public-spirited  citizens.     It  in   1768  and  named  in  honor  of  William    Pitt, 

has  a  membership  of  about  seventy,  and  ranks  Pittston   was   settled   about   1770,   was   incorpo- 

with  the  great  orchestras  of  America.    Frederick  rated  as  a  borough  in  1803,  and  was  chartered  as 

Archer  was  its  first  conductor.     In  1898  Victor  a  city  in  1894.     Population,  in  1890,  10,302;   in 

Herbert  became  its  conductor  and  brought  the  1900    12  556. 

organization  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  PITTJ1TABT  BODY  (Lat.  pituitarius,  relat- 

PITTSTIELD.  A  city,  including  several  vil-  ing  to  phlegm,  from  pituita,  phlegm;  connected 
,lages  within  its  corporate  limits,  and  the  county  with  spuere,  Gk.  a-rtfe**,  ptyein,  Lith.  spiauli, 
seat  of  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  150  miles  west  Lett,  splaut,  OChurch  Slav,  plivati,  plynti,  Goth, 
of  Boston;  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  speiwan,  OHG.  spuvan,  Ger.  speien,  AS.  sptiivin, 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroads  Eng.  spew,  and  ultimately  with  Eng.  spit).  The 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  A3).  Its  site  in  a  hill-  hypophysis  of  the  brain,  often  called  the  pitui- 
girt  valley  of  the  Berkshires,  over  1000  feet  above  tary  body,  is  an  appendage  of  the  lower  side  of 
sea  level,  is  of  great  natural  beauty.  In  the  the  'twixt-brain  in  vertebrates.  Its  origin  shows 
vicinity  are  several  picturesque  lakes.  There  are  that  it  is  a  compound  body,  the  different  parts 
public  parks,  one  of  which,  .in  the  heart  of  the  of  which  arise  from  different  areas  in  the  em- 
city,  has  the  fine  statue  of  "The  Color  Bearer."  bryo.  When  fully  developed  the  pituitary  body 
Among  the  noteworthy  structures  are  the  court  consists  of  three  parts,  a  stalk,  an  anterior  and 
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a  posterior  lobe.    This  stalk  arises  as  an  evagina*  has    many    large    warehouses    and    considerable 

tion  of  the  floor  of  the  'twixt-brain  and  is  called  trade,  and  is  included  in  the  territory  leased  by 

the  infundibulum.    Its  distal  portion  subsequent-  Russia  along  with  Port  Arthur  (q.v.).    The  har- 

ly  develops  into  the  posterior  lobe.    In  the  lower  bor  is  well  sheltered  by  a  semicircular  reef,  but 

vertebrates  the  stalk  and  posterior  lobe  are  clear-  is  shallow. 

]y  made  up  of  nervous  tissue,  but  in  the  higher  pitjra,  pe-o^ra.     The  northernmost  depart- 

animals  the  posterior  lobe  contains  very  little  ment  of  PeVu7bounded  by  Ecuador  on  the  north, 

nervous  substance.     The  anterior  lobe  arises  as  the  Peruvian  Department  of  Amazonas  on  the 

an  ewta^or  ™^£  !^.3Pr  8Ur"  ^st,  Cajamarca  and  Lambayeque  on  the  south, 

•T  Z£LE2  ^w£  ?$  secondarily  comes  and  the Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  (Map:  Peru 

into  connection ,  with ^the  other  parts.     It  has  a  A  6)      The  area  {q  estimated  at  j^          ^ 

very  characteristic  structure,   contains  no  ner-  mile8      The  0astern       n  fa  ^^tamous/with 

rous  elements  and  resembles  very ^closely  a  duct-  fertile   valleys ;    the    western    is   mostly    desert 

kss  gland.     In   no   living  vertebrate   does   the  lan(L     ^^  i8        ^  ^  8ome  extent  ^ 

hypophysis  have  any  known  function,  and  even  mineraig    are    found,    of   which    the    petroleum 

if  it  be  granted  that  it  is  homologous  with  the  deposits  are  exploited.    The  population  was  offi- 

subneural   gland    of    tunicates,    its    actual    use  cially  estimated  in  1896  at  213,900.    The  capital 

to  the  animal,  either  past  or  present,  would  still  jg  pjura  (q.v.). 

be  an  open  question.     Numerous  theories  have  _               \Ll           .x  i     *  xv     t*      _x       x     * 

been  proposed  to  account  for  its  structure  and  KT7ftA-     The  capital  of  the  Department  of 

function,  but  none  have  met  with  very  general  Piur*»  Pe,ru-     It.J8  situated  20  miles  from  the 

acceptance.    The  most  recent  (1903)  is  that  the  ™*st  a5d   80  miles   southeast  of   Cape   Blanco 

pituitary  body  is  in  intimate  nervous  connection  (MaP:  Peru>  A  *>■    ?  ls  a  wexU;built  ^^  w™ 

with  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  through  them  \  *»»tiful  ^rden-plaza   containing    a   marble 

regulates  the  amount  of  oxvgen  absorbed  by  the  statu«  of  Liberty.     It  is  an  important  .cotton 

blood.     But  this   view   is   not  adequately  sup-  market,  and  is  connected  by  a  railroad  with  the 

ported  by  clinical  or  experimental  evidence.  g?rt  of  Payta  <3'vx>  •    Population   about  12,000. 

Piura  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  made 

PIT  VIPER.     See  Crotalidje.  by  Pizarro. 

PIT'YBI'ASIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.rtrvpUuris}  PITJS.  The  name  of  ten  popes.  Pius  I., 
pityriasis,  from  vtrvpow,  pityron,  bran).  An  ex-  Saint,  Pope  140-154.  Little  is  known  of  his 
foliation  of  the  skin  in  bran-like  scales,  regarded  pontificate;  perhaps  the  most  authentic  record 
by  some  dermatologists  as  a  condition  occurring  Qf  it  is  that  contained  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
in  several  skin  disorders,  by  others  as  a  separate  ment,  which  assigns  the  writing  of  the  Shepherd 
disease.  Excessive  formation  of  dandruff  (fur-  by  Hermas,  his  brother,  to  his  pontificate.  See 
furacea)  is  called  pityriasis  simplew  or  pityri-  Hebmas,  Shepherd  of. — Pius  II.,  better  known 
««  capitis,  or  pityriasis  of  the  scalp,  by  some,  generally  as  iEneas  Sylvius,  Pope  1458-64.  He 
The  popular  skin  affection  known  as  pityriasis  came  of  the  noble  family  of  Piccolomini  in 
embraces  four  varieties:  (1)  Pityriasis  rubra  Siena,  and  was  born  in  1405  in  the  village  of 
is  characterized  by  a  gradual  dissemination  of  Corsignano,  afterwards  called  Pienza  from  his 
papules  over  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities,  Papal  title.  His  early  life  was  not  free  from 
especially  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  forearms  and  serious  irregularities,  but  he  made  amends  by 
phalanges.  The  papules  are  bright  red  and  his  subsequent  decorous  conduct;  and  his  emi- 
slightly  brownish,  and  are  succeeded  by  large  red  nent  abilities  as  a  canonist  led  to  his  being 
spots  or  plaques.  Changes  occur  in  the  surface  employed,  when  but  twenty-six  years  of«nge,  as 
of  the  skin  incident  to  the  scratching  which  the  secretary  to  the  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Fermo,  an 
itching  necessitates.  (2)  Pityriasis  rosea  is  appointment  which,  though  it  lasted  but  a  short 
similar  to  pityriasis  rubra,  with  perhaps  greater  time,  led  to  further  employment  and  brought 
infiltration  of  the  skin,  although  the  erythema  is  him  commissions  of  the  highest  importance  in 
less.  A  macular  form  is  also  described.  (3)  connection  with  the  Council  of  Basel  (q.v.).  On 
Pityriasis  nigra  has  been  observed  in  children  the  election  of  the  antipope  Felix  V.  (Duke  Ama- 
born  in  India  and  brought  to  England.  The  deus  VIII.  of  Savoy),  in  1439,  he  was  chosen  one 
eruptive  papules  are  black.  (4)  Pityriasis  ver-  of  the  deputation  to  notify  him  of  his  election, 
tkolor,  or  tinea  versicolor  (q.v.),  is  character-  and  became  his  secretary,  in  which  post  his  emi- 
iad  by  the  occurrence  of  brown  or  dark  yellowish  nent  literary  abilities  were  conspicuously  useful, 
patches  over  the  trunk,  and  is  confined  to  the  Having  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Emperor 
body,  where  it  is  covered  by  clothing.  It  is  due  Frederick  III.,  he  was  induced  to  accept  office  in 
to  a  parasite,  the  Microsporon  furfurans.  the  Imperial  Chancery.    This  opened  the  way  for 

Pityriasis  infantitis  and  pityriasis  senilis  are  further  steps  in  the  diplomatic  career  of  which 

forms  of    eczema     (q.v.).      Pityriasis    tabescen-  his  prudence  took  advantage.     On  a  mission  to 

Hum  is  seborrhosa    (q.v.).      The   treatment   of  Rome  in  1445  he  declared  himself  decidedly  for 

these  diseases  must  be  left  to  a  physician.    Con-  Eugenius  IV.  and  attached  himself  to  his  inter- 

suit  Kaposi,   Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Dis-  ests.    Having  at  last  decided  to  take  holy  orders 

aues  of  the  Skin   (New  York,  1895).  in  that  year,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Triest  in 

«-__.-,  _      -,           xv       x        ,o  1447  and  of  Siena  in  1449.  remaining,  however, 

JTtYVJM.    The  southwestern  group  of  the  in  the  Imperial  service  until  1455.    A  year  late,? 

Stearic  Islands,   consisting  of   the   islands   of  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Calixtus  m.    On  the 

Inza  and  Formentera  (qq.v.)  and  a  number  of  death  of  thig  pontiff    in  1453,  after  a  conclave 

small,  uninhabited  islets.  lagting  only  three  day8>  iEnea8  gylviu8  wa8  elect. 

PI-TZff  WO,  pS'tsSo"  wdA     A  small  seaport  ed  his  successor.    As  Pope  he  devoted  himself  to 

on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsular  portion  of  rousing  Christendom  to  a  war  against  the  Turks. 

Liao-tung  (q.v.) .     It  lies  north  of  Ta -lien- wan,  He  called  a  congress  of  princes  to  meet  at  Mantua 

in  latitude  39°  18'  N.,  and  longitude  122°  18'  E.,  in  1459,  and  appeared  in  person  to  preside  over 
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it,  but  little  came  of  it  for  the  time.    Undeterred  naval  battle  of  Lepanto.    He  completed  the  Ro- 

by  discouragements,  he  pursued  his  purpose,  and  man  catechism,  and  published  thoroughly  revised 

had  planned  to  go  in  person  against  the  Turks;  editions  of  the  missal   and  breviary.     He  was 

but,  seized  with  illness  at  Ancona,  where  the  fleet  canonized  by  Clement  XII.  in  1712.    Consult  Fal- 

was  to  assemble,  he  died  August  14,  1464.    The  loux,  Hiatoire  de  saint  Pie  V.    (3d  ed.,  Paris, 

literary  reputation  of  iEneas  Sylvius  has  partial-  1858). 

ly  eclipsed  the  historical  fame  of  the  Pope.  He  Pius  VI.,  Pope  1775-99,  Giovanni  Angelo  Bras- 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  age,  chi.  He  was  born  of  an  impoverished  but  noble 
in  many  ways  a  type  of  the  Renaissance  learning,  family  in  1717,  and  early  entered  the  ecclesiasti- 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  his  works  is  the  cal  service,  being  made  a  cardinal  in  1773  by 
collection  of  his  letters,  which  are  full  of  details  Clement  XIV.,  whom  he  succeeded  two  years 
characteristic  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  later.  He  maintained  the  position  of  the  Church 
age.  He  left  also  some  partly  autobiographical  with  uncompromising  firmness  against  the  Em- 
commentaries  (republished  by  Lesca,  Rome,  peror  Joseph  II.  and  his  brother,  Leopold  I.  of 
1894).  Others  of  his  works,  the  novel  Lucretius  Tuscany  (afterwards  Emperor  Leopold  II.) ;  but 
et  Euryalus  and  his  dialogues  on  the  authority  his  greatest  troubles  came  from  the  aggressions 
of  general  councils  and  in  defense  of  the  Council  of  the  French  Republic.  In  1793  a  popular 
of  Basel,  he  formally  retracted.  Consult  his  Life  tumult  in  Rome,  which  was  caused  by  the  im- 
by  G.  Voigt  (Berlin,  1856-63)  ;  by  Weiss  (Gratz,  prudence  of  a  French  political  agent  named  De 
1897)  ;  and  an  essay  on  him  in  Creighton,  His-  Basse ville,  and  resulted  in  his  death,  gave  the 
torical  Essays  and  Keviews  (London,  1902).  Directory  some  years  later  an  opportunity  for 
Pius  III.,  Pope  1503,  Francesco  Todeschini.  hostile  demonstrations.  In  1796  Bonaparte  took 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Pius  II.,  who  made  .him  possession  of  the  legations  and  afterwards  of  the 
Bishop  of  Siena  and  cardinal  in  1460.  He  was  March  of  Ancona,  and  by  a  threatened  advance 
employed  by  subsequent  popes  in  various  impor-  upon  Rome  extorted  from  Pius,  in  the  Treaty  of 
tant  missions,  and  succeeded  Alexander  VI.,  but  Tolentino  (February,  1797),  the  surrender  of 
only  lived  a  month  after  his  election. — Pius  IV.,  these  provinces,  which  were  constituted  part  of 
Pope  1559-65,  Giovanni. Angelo  Medici  or  Mede-  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  Finally  the  Directory 
ghino.  He  was  born  in  1499,  studied  medicine  ordered  an  advance  upon  Rome;  Berth ier  entered 
and  law,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  latter  as  a  the  city  February  10,  1798,  where  the  Roman 
profession.  Later  he  went  to  Rome  and  entered  Republic  was  proclaimed,  and  ten  days  later  the 
on  an  ecclesiastical  career,  being  named  arch-  Pope,  refusing  to  renounce  his  temporal  sov- 
bishop  (1545)  and  cardinal  (1549)  by  Paul  III.  ereignty,  was  seized  and  carried  off  to  Siena  and 
Elected  Pope  after  a  conclave  lasting  more  than  later  to  the  Certosa  near  Florence.  On  the 
three  months,  he  entered  upon  a  heritage  of  many  threatened  advance  of  the  Austro-Russian  army 
troublesome  questions.  The  principal  significance  in  the  following  year,  he  was  transferred  to 
of  his  pontificate  lies  in  his  reassembling  of  the  Grenoble,  and  finally  to  Valence  on  the  Rhone, 
Council  of  Trent,  which  Paul  IV.  had  thought  where,  worn  out  by  age  and  the  rigor  of  confine- 
to  have  practically  completed  its  task.  It  was  ment,  he  died,  August  29,  1799,  after  the  longest 
finally  closed,  after  further  sessions  lasting  over  pontificate  until  then  recorded, 
nearly  two  years,  in  December,  1563,  and  the  bull  Pius  VII.,  Pope  1800-23,  Gregorio  Luigi  Bar- 
confirming  its  decrees  was  issued  January  26th  naba  Chiaramonti.  He  was  born  at  Cesena  in 
following.  The  well-known  creed  called  the  Creed  1742,  and  entered  the  Benedictine  Order  at  the 
of  Pius  IV.  or  the  Tridentine  confession  of  faith  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  employed  in  teaching 
was  issued  by  Pius  as  an  embodiment  of  all  the  philosophy  and  theology  at  Parma,  and  after- 
doctrines  defined  in  the  council.  (See  Pius  IV.,  wards  at  Rome.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Creed  of.)  Pius  exerted  himself  vigorously  to  Tivoli,  and  in  1785,  being  created  cardinal, 
carry  out  the  reforming  decrees  of  the  council,  was  transferred  to  the  See  of  Imola.  Upon  his 
though  much  of  this  work  was  reserved  for  the  election  to  the  Papacy  in  1800,  Rome  was  re- 
following  pontificate.  He  died  December  9,  1565,  stored  to  the  Papal  authority,  and  in  July  of 
in  the  arms  of  his  nephew,  Charles  Borromeo  that  year  Pius  VII.  entered  his  capital;  and 
(q.v.),  whom  he  had  made  a  cardinal. — Pius  V..  in  the  following  year  the  French  troops  were 
Saint,  Pope  1566-72,  Michele  Ghislieri.  He  was  withdrawn  from  the  Papal  territory,  with  the 
born  in  1504  at  Bosco,  near  Alessandria,  en-  exception  of  the  legations.  From  this  time  for- 
tered  the  Dominican  Order  at  fourteen,  and  after  ward  Pius,  ably  seconded  by  his  Secretary  of 
the  completion  of  his  studies  was  employed  in  State,  Cardinal  Consalvi,  was  destined  to  occupy 
various  capacities,  educational  and  administra-  a  prominent  place  in  the  political  as  well  as 
tive.  Paul  IV.  made  him  Bishop  of  Sutri  in  'the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Europe.  Bonaparte 
1556,  cardinal  in  1557,  and  grand  inquisitor  in  had  resolved  to  restore  religion  in  France  on 
1558.  His  main  task  as  Pope  was  to  enforce  the  the  ancient  basis  of  connection  with  Rome.  With 
reforming  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Aus-  this  view,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Pius 
tere  and  self-denying  in  his  personal  life,  he  ex-  VII.  for  the  establishment  of  a  concordat  suited 
pected  equal  devotion  on  the  part  of  others,  to  the  new  order  of  things  which  had  arisen.  It 
and  met  opposition  with  unflinching  firmness.  He  was  agreed  to  at  Paris,  July  15,  1801 ;  ratified  in 
republished  the  bull  In  ccena  Domini  (q.v.)  in  a  Rome,  August  14th;  and  published  in  Notre 
more  rigorous  form,  and  excommunicated  and  at-  Dame  on  Easter  Sunday,  1802.  But,  simul- 
tempted  to  depose  Elizabeth  of  England  for  her  taneously  with  the  concordat,  and  as  if  forming 
refusal  to  submit.  The  resources  of  the  Papacy  part  of  the  same  arrangement,  was  published  a 
were  employed  to  assist  the  Catholic  cause  code  of  what  were  called  'organic  laws,'  seriously 
against  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  to  protect  affecting  the  discipline  of  the  Church  with  regard 
Christendom  from  the  Turks.  With  Spain  and  to  marriage,  the  clergy,  and  public  worship, 
Venice,  Pius  organized  the  Holy  League  against  which  had  never  been  submitted  to  Pius,  and 
the  Turks,  who  were  signally  defeated  in  the  to  which  he  .not  only  had  not  consented,  but  to 
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which  he  found  himself  compelled  to  offer  every  the  whole  of  the  ancient  territory,  including  the 

opposition.    For  the  first  year  which  succeeded  legations.      His      last      years      were      devoted 

the  publication  of  the  concordat,  no  occasion  of  to    measures    of    internal    administration,    and 

difficulty  arose ;  but  conflict  of  principles  was  in  marked  by  much  wisdom  and  moderation.    Pius 

the  end  inevitable.     In  1804  Bonaparte,  having  repressed    with    great    vigor    the    disorder    and 

resolved  on  assuming  the   Imperial   crown,  in-  brigandage  which  the  long  wars  had  encouraged, 

vited  Pius  to  come  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  and  the  secret  societies,  especially  that  of  the 

crowning  him,  and  the  Pope,  although  with  much  Carbonari  (q.v.).    In  1814  he  formally  restored 

hesitation,  consented.    He  took  advantage  of  his  the  Order  of  Jesuits    (q.v.).     His  private  life 

nsit  to  demand  the  recall  or  modification  of  the  was  a  model  of  gentleness,  simplicity,  and  benev- 

articles  of  the  code,  but  without  success;  and  al-  olence.     Consult  his  Life  by  Mary  Allies   (Lon- 

though,  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  he  was  treated  don,  1901) ;  Cardinal  Pacca's  Historical  Memoirs 
with  great  distinction  and  reverence,  his  relations     (Eng.    trans,    by    Sir    George    Head,    London, 

with  Napoleon  from  that  date  began  to  assume  a  1850) ;    Artaud,    Histoire    du    pape    Pie    VII. 
lea  friendly  character.     The   French  Emperor     (2  vols.,  Paris,  1836) ;  IVHaussonville,  Viglise 

bow  proceeded  from  one  petty  outrage  to  another,  romaine  ei  le  premier  empire   (5  vols.,  5th  ed„ 

until   finally,    in    February,    1808,    the    French  parig,  1870) ;  Celani,  II  viaggio  di  Pio  VII.  a 

troops,  under  General  Miollis,  entered  Rome  and  Parigi   (Rome,  1893).— Pius  VIII.,  Pope  1829- 

tonk  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  30>  Francesco  Xaverio  Castiglioni.    He  was  born 

and  on  April  2d  a  decree  was  issued  annexing  at  Cingoli,  near  Ancona,  in  1761.     He  huld  in 

the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Fermo,  Urbino,  and  succession  the  bishoprics  of  Montalto,   Cesena, 

Maeerata  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.    Pius,  besides  and  Fra8Cati,  and  w^g  made  cardinal  in  1816. 

protesting  against  the  usurpation   declared  him-  j^^    hig  brief  pontificate  he  opposed  the  slave- 

?    'ifTT1,  m  i       I^,,hMft  ^t^SK?  trade  in  Brazil,  civil  marriages  in  Prussia,  and 

hinuelf  to  his  palace.    Finally  (May  17,  1809)  the  attacks  on  [he  Church  emanating  from  Free- 

atrtsT^  Th  ^^r^L^nt   pSS  ***>**  ^d  Bible  societies.     Consult:   Artaud, 

Erf  fZ  lW\ft  .TSff  %X  «•""■  *»™>  P%  ™J^1""'  ST 

signal  for  the   Pope  abandoning  his  policy  of  ^^lleciums  of  the  Last  Four  Popes  (Lon- 

forbearance.  On  June  10th  Pius  issued  a  bull  of  ao£J *"*> '  .QAi>-Q  „  x  „.  ,  ™  • 
excommunication,  directed  (without  naming  Pros  IX.,  Pope  1846-78,  Count  Giovanni  Maria 
Napoleon)  against  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  Mastai-Ferretti.  He  was  born  at  Sinigaglia,  May 
of  the  invasion  of  the  rights  and  the  territory  13»  1792>  and  intended  to  enter  the  Papal  Guards, 
of  the  Holy  See.  Soon  afterwards  the  French  but  symptoms  of  an  epileptic  tendency  caused 
Emperor  ordered  the  removal  of  the  Pope  from  him  to  abandon  a  military  life.  He  took  holy 
Rome;  and  Pius,  without  offering  any  resistance  orders,  and  became  Archbishop  of  Spoleto  in 
beyond  the  declaration  that  he  yielded  to  force,  1827,  Bishop  of  Imola  in  1832,  and  cardinal  in 
was  removed,  first  to  Florence,  then  to  Grenoble,  1840.  He  was  elevated  to  the  Papal  chair  on 
thence  for  a  longer  time  to  Savona,  whence,  in  June  16,  1846,  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  Greg- 
June.  1812,  he  was  finally  transferred  to  Fon-  ory  XVI.  Pius  IX.  took  hold  of  the  reins  of 
tainebleau.  During  this  prolonged  captivity  Pius  government  in  the  pontifical  dominions,  imbued 
firmly  but  quietly  resisted  every  effort  to  compel  with  a  sense  of  the  evils,  political,  economic,  and 
or  seduce  him  from  his  policy.  At  Fontainebleau  social,  under  which  his  semi-medieval  realm 
he  was  treated  with  much  external  respect;  and  had  been  laboring,  and  with  a  patriotic  desire 
on  Napoleon's  return  from  the  Russian  cam-  to  raise  Italy  from  her  political  degradation.  He 
paifjn,  m  December,  1812,  orders  were  given  that  entered  at  once  on  a  course  of  reforms,  resolving 
the  cardinals,  with  certain  exceptions,  should  be  to  extirpate  all  abuses  of  administration  in  his 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  Under  State,  to  secularize  the  local  administration,  and 
much  pressure,  both  from  the  Emperor  himself  to  extend  the  rights  of  self-government.  His 
"^STJ1*  ecc,esiastic8  *°  whom  the  Emperor  first  steps  were  to  dismiss  bis  Swiss  guards  and 
confided  his  plans,  Pius  was  induced  to  sign  a  to  grant  a  general  amnesty.  The  latter  measure 
new  concordat,  an  important  provision  of  which  unfortunately  had  the  effect  of  bringing  together 
was  the _  recognition  of  the  annexation  of  the  a  body  of  men  whom  exile  had  imbittered  against 
Roman  States  to  the  Empire.  Having  obtained  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  Pope  extended 
t^concession  Napoleon  at  once  permitted  the  hig  innovations  to  every  department  of  the  ad- 
tm .££?                  X™'  a?d^,tbe8e  "W  ministration,  not  sparing  the  ecclesiastical  insti- 

uT^iEf J?  SET?7,  aS^f t  f  "T1^*  tutions  and  the  clergy.  At  the  same  time  he  ex- 
that,  on  March  24th,  Pius  wrote  to  revoke  his  _ljv  i*  j.  i  x  •  *i. 
consent  Napoleon  took  no  notice  of  the  revoca-  ertedhnnsef  strenuously  to  improve  the  economic 
tin;  nor  waVit  till  after  the  disasters  of  1813  ""P*™\  of  hl8  ^°^  and  to  promote  their  m- 
that  he  began  to  seek  an  accommodation.  Pius  Jellectual  progress.  His  subjects  were  permitted 
refused  to  treat  until  he  should  be  restored  to  to  make  their  voice  heard  in  public  assemblies 
Rome;  and  on  January  22,  1814,  orders  were  sent  and  in  the  Pre88'*  .Hlj?  P0]1^  awakeQed  enthu- 
for  his  immediate  return  to  his  capital.  Unat-  8ia8Xn  amonS  the  fnends  of  progress  throughout 
tended  by  his  cardinals,  he  was  escorted  to  Italy,  Europe,  Protestants  and  Jews,  as  well  as  Roman 
and  remained  at  Cesena  until  the  campaign  Catholics.  Pius  IX.  was  inspired  with  the  dream 
of  the  spring  of  1814  placed  Paris  in  the  hands  °*  a  free  Italv>  and  sought  to  realize  the  ideal 
of  the  Allies,  when  Pius  reentered  Rome  amid  set  forth  by  Gioberti  of  a  federated  Italy  under 
the  graduations  of  the  people.  During  the  the  moral  primacy  of  the  Pope.  But  the  pro- 
Hundred  Days  he  was  again  compelled  to  leave  gramme  which  he  embraced  was  far  from  satis- 
H;  but,  after  the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  he  fying  the  demands  of  the  revolutionary  party 
finally  resumed  possession,  which  was  undis-  represented  by  Mazzini  and  his  followers,  and 
turned  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  extended  to  Austria  was  ready  to  combat  with  force  of  arms 
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a  policy  which  threatened  to  subvert  her  do-  Virgin  Mary.    The  most  important  event  of  his 

minion  in  Italy.  pontificate  was  the  convocation  of  the  Vatican 

In  April,  1847,  the  Pope  announced  the  insti-  Council  (q.v.),  at  which  bishops  from  all  parts 
tution  of  a  consulta,  an  advisory  body  consisting  of  the  Catholic  world  assembled  in  December, 
of  deputies  from  the  provinces.    When  it  assem-  1869.     This  was  the  first  Church  council  since 
bled  in  November,  Pius  IX.  found  that  he  had  that  of  Trent  had  crystallized  Roman  Catholic 
created  a  mouthpiece  of  radical  demands,  vehe-  dogma  and  practice   to  meet  the  Reformation 
mently  set  forth  and  backed  by  the  populace,  attack.     It  was  adjourned  in  July,  1870,  after 
which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  satisfy.    A  few  it    ha<*    proclaimed    the    decree    of    the    infal- 
months  later  the  February  Revolution  of  1848  libility    (q.v.)    of  the  Pope  when  on  a  subject 
overthrew  the  Orleanist  monarchy  in  France,  and  of  faith  or  morals  he  issues  a  decree  ex  cathedra 
the  Papal  States  were  borne  along  on  the  flood  to  the  universal  Church.  Soon  after  the  adjourn- 
of  revolution  which   swept  over  Europe.     Pius  ment,  the  Italian  army  occupied  Rome,  which 
IX.  was  forced,  while  yet  unprepared  for  it,  to  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
grant   a    regular    constitution    to   his    subjects,  Pius  renewed  with  all  solemnity  his  oft-repeated 
which  was  promulgated  on  March  14,  1848.     It  protest,   and,  refusing  all   proposals  of  accom- 
was  an  anomalous  creation,  providing  for  a  triple  modation,    from   that   date   declared   himself   a 
machinery   of   legislation — a   consistory   of   car-  captive  in  the  Vatican,  to  which  he  strictly  con- 
dinals.  an  advisory  council  appointed  by  the  Pope,  £ned  l»mi*lf  mtP  hjt8.  death,  February  7,  1878. 
and  a  Parliament  of  two  chambers.    A  few  days  S™*1*;   Pougeois,  Huitwe  de  Pte  IX.    (Paris 
after    this    event    Lombardy    and    Venice    rose  1877-86)  ;  and  Lives  by  Maguire  (London,  18*8) 
against  the  Austrian^  and  Charles  Albert,  King  ftnd  Shea  (New  York,  1878). 
of  Sardinia,  embarked  upon  a  war  for  the  libera-        Pnis  X.,  Pope  1903—,  Giuseppe  Sarto.    He  was 
tion  of  Italy.    Pius  IX.  was  dragged  against  his  born  at  Riese,  near  Venice,  June  2,  1835,  in  a 
will  into  a  struggle  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  humble  station,  his  grandfather  having  teen  a 
which  was  to  prove  utterly  futile.    On  June  1 1th  soldier  in  the  Papal  army  under  Gregory  XVI. 
the  Papal  forces  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  His  whole  life,  until  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy, 
the  Austrians  at  Vicenza.    On  July  25th  the  King  was  passed  in  Northern  Italy.     He  studied   at 
of  Sardinia  met  with  disaster  at  Custozza.    The  Treviso  and  at  Padua,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
revolutionary   elements   now   obtained    complete  1858.    His  faithful  performance  of  his  parochial 
mastery  in  Rome.    On  November  15th  the  Pope's  duties  won  the  favor  of  his  superiors  and  caused 
Prime  Minister,  Count  Rossi,  was  assassinated  as  his    appointment   as    chancellor   of   the    diocese 
he  was  about  to  open  the  session  of  the  Parlia-  in  1875  and  vicar-capitular  two  years  later.     In 
ment.     Violent  demonstrations  took  place  daily  1884  Pope  Leo  XIII.  named  him  Bishop  of  Man- 
to  compel  the  Pope's  assent  to  measures  which  tua,  and  in  1893  created  him  cardinal  and  Pa- 
he  repudiated.     He  at  first  confined  himself  in  triarch    of    Venice.    His    appointment    to    the 
the   Quirinal,   and   on   November   24th   fled   se-  patriarchate  gave  rise  to  an  animated  dispute 
cretly  from  Rome,  taking  refuge  in  the  Neapoli-  with  the  Italian  Government,  which  claimed  the 
tan  fortress  of  Gaeta.    A  republic  was  proclaimed  right,  as  the  successor  of  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
in  Rome  in  February,  1849.     Pius  IX.  from  his  to   nominate    the    Patriarch.      This    claim    was 
exile  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  various  denied  by  the  Holy  See,  and  Monsignor  Sarto's 
sovereigns.    In  April  a  French  expedition,  sent  to  personal  qualities  finally  gained  the  approval  of 
restore  the  Papal  authority,  landed  at  Civita-  the  Government.     In  the  administration  of   his 
vecchia,  which  surrendered  on  July  2d,  after  a  important  diocese  he  proved  himself  a  strong  and 
month's  siege.     The  Pope's  government  was  re-  competent  prelate,  reforming  a  number  of  abuses 
established,  and  in  1850  he  again  entered  upon  which  had  crept  in  in  the  course  of  time.     He 
the  administration.     He  now  declared  that,  in  won  the  veneration  of  all  his  people,  especially  by 
view  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  Italy  and  the  bis  devotion  to  the  poor  and  the  modesty  and  aim- 
failure  of  many  of  his  early  measures  of  im-  plicity   of   his   life.     He   was   elected    Pope    on 
provement,  he  could  not  proceed  with  the  reforms  August  4,   1903,  after  six  fruitless  ballots  had 
which  he  had  contemplated.    With  Cardinal  An-  been  taken,  by  fifty-five  out  of  sixty-one  votes,  his 
tonelli  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  course  of  the  two  leading  competitors  having  been  Cardinals 
Papal  Government  became  intensely  reactionary.  Rampolla   (q.v.)   and  Gotti   (q.v.).     He  entered 
In  1860,  after  the  war  for  the  unification  of  Italy,  upon  his  pontificate  with  the  reputation,  not  only 
the   Romagna,   the   Marches,   and   Umbria  were  of  a  deeply  religious  man  and  a  wise  administra- 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  tor,  but  of  a  learned  scholar  and  friend  of  the 
but  Pius  persistently  refused  to  cede  any  portion  arts.    It  was  through  him  that  Don  Luigi  Perosi, 
or  to  enter  into  any  compromise.  the  priest  composer,  was  first  brought  to  public 

His  ecclesiastical  administration  continued  very  attention.     The  fact  of  his  assuming  the  name 

active,  and  proceeded  upon  the  strongest  assump-  °f  ?lu\was  tak*n.  a\ifn  md,ca<:!on  tbat  he  Jn" 

tion  of  the  right  of  independent  action  on  the  *»?•*  to  maintain   the   generally   conservative 

part    of    the    Church.      He    reestablished    the  P?11^  °*  Plus  *X-  and>  continue  the  protest 

hierarchy  in  England,  sanctioned  the  establish-  °*  *■  two  predecessors  against  the  occupation 

ment  in  Ireland  of  a  Catholic  university  and  <*  th*  P?PaJ  states  to;  the  Itall?n  Government 

condemned  the  principles  upon  which  the  Queen's  *»P»to  the  /act  tha*  ^fP^80™1  "J»<*»«  ™th 

colleges  in  that  country  were  constituted.     He  tne  HoU8e  of  Sav°y  had  been  ™*™ly  friendly, 
concluded  with  Austria  a  concordat  much  more        PITTS  IV.,  Creed  op.    The  dogmatic  formula 

favorable  to  Church  authority  than  the  existing  drawn  up  by  a  commission  of  members  of  the 

ecclesiastical   laws   had   permitted.      (See   Con-  Council  of  Trent  as  a  summary  of  its  decisions, 

cordat.)     In  1854  he  issued  a  decree  propound-  and  promulgated  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  at  the  end 

ing  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  the  dogma  of  the  of  1564  in  the  bull  In  sacrosancta.    Its  formal 

Immaculate    Conception    (q.v.)    of   the   blessed  acceptance  is  required  of  all  priests  and  teachers 
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in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  of  all  were  the  so-called  wikiups,  low,  dome-shaped  or 

converts  to  that  communion.     It  begins,  by  em-  elliptical   structures   open   at   the   top,   covered 

bodnng  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  proceeds  to  the  with   mats    woven    from   rushes,    and   equipped 

later  more  elaborate  definitions.     Successive  ar-  with  a  variety  of  well-made  baskets,  but  other- 

tkles  declare  belief  in  apostolical  and  ecclesias-  wise    destitute    of    furnishing.      They    formerly 

Ucal  traditions  and  all  other  observances  and  went   nearly    naked,    excepting    in    the    coldest 

constitutions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church ;   the  weather,  when  they  wrapped  around  their  bodies 

Holy  Scriptures  according  to  that  sense  which  thick  blankets  woven  from  jack-rabbit  skins  cut 

the  Church  has  held  and  does  hold;  seven  sacra-  into   strips   with   the   hair   left   intact.     Their 

ments  of  the  new  law  instituted  by  Christ  and  ordinary  weapons  were  the  bow  and  arrow  and 

necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  club.    They  did  not  use  the  lance  or  shield,  and 

not  of  every  one;  the  definitions  of  the  Council  very  few  owned  horses.     The  dead  were  usually 

of  Trent  concerning  original  sin  and  justifies-  cremated.     Although   stolid .  and   apparently  of 

Hon;  the  doctrine  of  a  true,  proper,  and  propi-  low  mental  type  as  compared  with  the  Plains 

tiatory  sacrifice  in  the  mass,  transubstantiation,  tribes  and  their  kindred,  the  Banak  and  Ute, 

and  the  reception   of  Christ  whole '  and  entire  they  seem  to  hold  their  own  well  in  the  presence 

under  either  kind;    a  purgatory,  the  souls  de-  of  civilization,  and  several  of  their  men  have  at 

tained  in  which  are  helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  different   times   acquired   reputation   and   influ- 

faithful ;  the  veneration  and  invocation  of  the  ence  far  beyond  their  own  boundaries.    The  Ghost 

saints  reigning  together  with   Christ,   and   the  Dance    religion,    the    greatest    Indian    religious 

feneration  of  their  relics  and  of  sacred  images ;  movement  of  modern  times,  originated  among  the 

the  power  and  use  of  indulgences ;  and  the  posi-  Piute  of  Walker  River  Reservation.    Some  of  the 

tion  of  the    Holy    Catholic    Apostolic    Roman  bands  were  hostile  up  to  1864,  since  which  time 

Chnrch   as    the    mother    and    mistress    of    all  treaties  of  peace  have  been  made  and  a  large 

churches.    It  concludes  with  a  promise  of  fidelity  number  assigned  to  reservations.     As  a  people 

to  this  faith  and  of  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  they  are  now  efficient  workers  among  the  whites, 

Rome,  successor  to  Saint  Peter,  Prince  of  the  avoid   the  vices   of   civilization,   wear   citizen's 

Apostles  and  Vicar  of  Jesus   Christ.     Its  full  dress,   are   healthy   and   apparently   increasing. 

text  may  be  found  in  Schaff,  Greeds  of  Christen-  Those  officially  designated  as  Piute  are  in  Cali- 

dom  (New  York,  1877-78).  fornia,  near  Fort  Bidwell,  200;  in  Oregon,  Kla- 

PIUS  IX.,  Obdeb  of.    A  Papal  order  of  merit  math  and  Warmsprings  agencies,  185;  in  Utah, 

with  two  classes,  founded  by  Pius  IX.  in  1847.  It  near   Saint   George,    100;    in   Nevada,   Pyramid 

is  conferred  on  the  nobility  for  virtue  and  merit.  Lake,  Walker  River,  and  Wester,  Shoshoni  agen- 

The  decoration  is  an  eight-pointed  blue  star  with  cies,  1300;  "not  under  an  agent,"  about  3700. 

p>ld  flames  between   the   arms     The   device   is  pixi^  pik/si8,  Theodob    (1831-).     A  Ger- 

itrfw/i  et  Mertto.     Members  of  the  order  have  ~„„  KJo+7^i««i  ««^  ™,nr-  ««5nL  k^»«  «+  ir«;a^Q 

itffSESr embroidered  ta  ■■"■  *•  slS^Srt^n^SS!^ 

wmmi  uapEBS.  .of  Munich,  he  took  up  painting  at  the  Academy 

HTJT^     A   name   loosely  applied  to  van-  under   Foltz   and   Wilh£lm  V(m   Kaulbach,  and 

ous  small   bands    of    Shoshonean   stock    (q.v.),  after  hia  retum  from  a  gojou,.,,  in  Italy  (1856- 

ftMttered  over  the  and  region  between  the  Rocky  58)j  €xecuted  in  the  National  Museum,  at  Mu- 

Mountams  and  the  Sierras,  from  the  Colorado  nich>  three  mural  pamtings  of  episodes  in  the 

almost  to  the  Columbia,  in  Nevada,  northwestern  historv  of  Charles  X.  and  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden 

Arizona,  eastern  California  and  Oregon,  western  (i859-61).     Besides  a  series  of  cartoons  to  Ger- 

l  tah  and  southern  Idaho.    According  to  Powell,  man  f olk  ^ngu  and  illustrations  to  Milton's  Para- 

who  took  a  census  of  the  bands  in  1873,  the  name  difte  Lo8tf  a  cycle  of  twelve  paintings  to  Kinkel's 

properly  belongs  only  to  those  living  in  or  ad-  epic    poem    0tto    der   ScMtz,    and    a    "Wagner 

joining   southwestern    Utah,    while    those    now  Gallery"     (1868-94),     forty-five     cartoons     and 

withered  upon  I^ramid  Lake  and  Walker  River  pajnting8    to    Wagner's    operas    are   among    his 

reservations  in  Nevada,  popularly  and  officially  most  meritorious  works.    Subsequently  he  paint- 

wognized  as  Piute,  are  really  of  another  tribe  ed  also  portraits  and  especially  charming  scenes 

and  language,   which   he   calls   Payiotso.     Still  from  child  life<    Hia  €asel  picture8  include  "Huss 

others  he  classes  with  the  Shoshoni  and  Banak  at  Constance  Saying  Farewell  to  His  Friends" 

As  there  is  practically  no  tribal  cohesion,  and  (1856    Bern  Museum)  ;  "Calvin  Visiting  Servet 

but  few  cultural  differences  among  the  various  in  pria0n"  (1862)  ;  "The  Thespian  Chariot  in  a 

hands  the  only  classification  must  come  from  a  Scrape"    (1873);   "Arrival  of  Itinerant  Actors" 

flo*  study  of  the  dialects.    A  few  bands,  as  the  (187C)  .  and  «In  Front  of  a  jeweler's  Shop." 

Hiemehuevi  along  the  Colorado  in  northwestern  ^mmmMm  ,..-                           .           , .         ^ 

Arizona,  and  the  Mono  in  the  Sierras  of  eastern  PIXIiEY-FUI/FORD,  Annie  (1855-93).  An 

California,  have  acquired  a  separate  tribal  recog-  American  actress.     She  was  born  in  New  York, 

nition.    Those  of  Oregon  and  the  north  are  fre-  but  she  began  her  career  as  a  singer  in  Cali- 

quently  known  also  as  Snakes.     See  Shoshoni.  fornia.     She  was  married  to  Robert  Fulford  in 

The  meaning  of  the  popular  name  is  unknown;  1871  and  made  her  d6but  on  tbe  dramatic  stage 

thev  themselves  pronounce  it  in  three  syllables,  in  San  Francisco  in  1876.    She  appeared  in  New 

Poi-H-ti.    Those  on  Walker  River  Reservation,  York  Li  1878.     Her  best-known  part  was  that 

and  probably  the  others  as  well,  desginate  them-  of  M  ll8S  m  the  dramatization  of  Bret  Harte  s 

Hves  by  the  common  Shoshonean  term  Wiima,  8torv-    She  died  in  London,  November  8,  1893. 

'People.'  PIZARBO,  .p^zaVro,    Sp.    pron.    pMhar'ro, 

Living  in  a  country  too  barren,  as  a  rule,  for  Francisco     (c.1470-1541).      The    conqueror    of 

agriculture  or  large  game,  the  Piute  subsisted  Peru.     He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Gonzalo 

chiefly  upon  wild  seeds,  berries,  and  roots,  grass-  Pizarro,  a  prominent  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 

hoppers,  and  jack  rabbits,  with  fish  and  ducks  great   captain    Gonzalvo    de    Cordova,   and    was 

from  the   few   scattered   lakes.     Their   houses  born  at  Trujillo,  in  Estremadura,  Spain,  where  he 
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passed   his   boyhood   earning   his    living   as    a  development  of  the  country,  and  was  apparently 
swineherd.    In  1509  he  sailed  for  America  with  succeeding  quite  as  well  as  an  administrator  as 
Ojeda,  whose  fortunes  he  followed  for  several  he  had  done  as  a  soldier,  when  the  outbreak  of  the 
years.    In  1519  he  settled  down  on  a  small  land  natives  under  Manco  Inca  (q.v.)  in  1536  forced 
holding  in  the  new  city  of  Panama.    Three  years  him  to  take  up  arms  again.     In  the  defense  of 
later  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Diego  de  Al-  Cuzco  Juan  Pizarro,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
magro  (q.v.)   and  Father  Luque  to  explore  the  fighter  of  the  family,  was  killed.    Almagro  mean- 
country  discovered  by  Andagoya  to  the  south  of  while  returned  from  Chile,  and  as  soon  as  the  na- 
the  isthmus.    A  first  expedition  in  1524  accom-  tives  were  driven  off  claimed  Cuzco  as  lying  with- 
plished  nothing,  and  a  second  in  1526,  undertaken  in  his  territory.    By  a  sudden  attack  he  captured 
with  the  assistance  of  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  threat-  Hernando   and   Gonzalo   Pizarro,  and   occupied 
ened  to  ruin  the  partners.    Enough  of  the  country  Cuzco.    After  repeated  negotiations  and  an  inter- 
was  seen,  however,  to  prove  that  it  contained  view  which  served  only  to  add  to  the  bitterness 
much   wealth,   and '  so   Pizarro   landed   on   the  between  the  two  former  partners,  the  Marquis 
island  of  Gallo,  not  very  far  from  the  equator,  agreed  to  give  up  his  claim  to  Cuzco  on  condi- 
while  Almagro  returned  for  assistance.    The  suf-  tion  that  his  brother  Hernando— Gonzalo  having 
ferings  of  the  men  had  been  so  great,  however,  escaped — should  be  released.  As  soon  as  Hernando 
that  the  Governor  at  Panama  sent  a  vessel  to  had  arrived  safely  at  his  brother's  camp  Fran- 
bring  them  all  back.    Pizarro  refused  to  embark,  cisco  declared  war  on  Almagro.    The  latter,  too 
and  drew  on  the  sand  with  his  sword  the  famous  old  and  infirm  to  mount  a  horse,  directed  his 
dividing  line,  beyond  which  he  declared  lay  labor,  army  from  a  litter.    On  the  plain  of  Las  Salinas, 
hunger,  thirst,  sickness,  and  every  kind  of  danger,  in  April,  1538,  the  Pizarros  completely  defeated 
but  also  the  chance  for  glory  and  heroic  achieve-  him.     Almagro  was  caught  and,  his  efforts  to 
ment.     Thirteen  men  crossed  to  stand  by  him,  bribe  his  guards  becoming  known,  ordered  to  be 
while  the  rest  went  back  to  Panama.     Pizarro  strangled  or  garroted,  the  recognized  method  of 
maintained  himself  for  several  months  until  the  execution.      The    Marquis    took    up    his    head- 
arrival  of  Almagro,  and  then  they  continued  to  quarters  in  Cuzco  and  again  began  to  develop 
explore  the  mainland  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Guaya-  the  mining  and  other  resources  of  the  country, 
quil.    Convinced  that  his  resources  were  insuffi-  Hernando  in  1540  returned  to  Spain  to  defend 
cient  to  embark  upon  the  conquest  of  this  highly  their  actions,  but  the  friends  of  Almagro  had 
civilized    region,    Pizarro    collected    irrefutable  won  the  royal  ear,  and  he  was  imprisoned,  re- 
evidences  of  its  wealth,  and  then  went  back  to  maining  for  twenty  years  in  nominal  confinement 
Panama,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Spain  in  1528.  at  the  Castle  of  Medina  del  Campo.    The  Mar- 
Charles  V.  granted  him   authority  to   conquer  quia  returned  to  Lima  in  1540,  and  busied  h  inl- 
and govern  this  territory  with  the  title  of  Ade-  self  with  administrative  affairs.    While  at  din- 
lantado.     Pizarro  enlisted  a  considerable  force,  ner,  on  Sunday,  June  26,  1541,  he  was  surprised 
including  his  four  brothers.     In   1530  he  was  by  a  band  of  conspirators  under  Juan  de  la  Rada, 
back   at    Panama,    and   in   January,    1531,    he  who  had  united  to  champion  the  cause  of  Al- 
started  for  the  real  conquest  of  Peru.     Land-  magro's   son   and   avenge  the  father's  murder, 
ing  at  Tumbez,  he  learned  of  the  weakened  con-  Deserted  by  his  guests,  Pizarro  defended  himself 
dition  of  the  country,  which  the  struggles  between  until  mortally  wounded,  made  a  cross  with  his 
Atahualpa  and  Huascar,  sons  of  the  Inca  Huayna  blood  on  the  floor  and  died  as  he  kissed    it. 
Capac,  had  made  an  easy -prey  for  a  foreign  con-  Prescott's  History  of  Peru  is  principally  an  ac- 
queror.    At  Tumbez  Pizarro  was  joined  by  Her-  count  of  the  career  of  Pizarro,  and  gives   the 
nando  de  Soto.    From  this  place  Pizarro  marched  standard  version  of  the  events  of  the  conquest, 
to  Cajamarca,  which  was  reached  November  15,  it   should   be   compared   with   Markham,   Peru 
1532.    There  Atahualpa  came  to  meet  him  as  a  (Chicago,  1892),  which  embodies  the  results  of 
result    of    an    exchange    of    friendly    messages,  later  documentary  studies. 
Realizing  his  danger,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  „„„,*.«^    „               ,    ,^-  ,«%       *  «       •  i_ 
many  thousands  of  native  warriors,  Pizarro  ar-  PIZABBO,  Gonzalo  (c.  1505-48).    A  Spanish 
ranged  that  when  Atahualpa  had  entered  the  conquistador,  brother  of  Francisco  Pi»rro.     He 
great  central  inclosed  courtyard  of  the  village  was  active  m  assisting  his  brother  in  the  con- 
the  Spaniards  should  suddenly  attack  the  Peru-  ques*  of  £eru»  an<*  after  his  escape  from   Al- 
vians  from  all  sides.     Atahualpa  was  secured  magro,    who    threatened   to    execute    him     (see 
as  a  prisoner  (November  16,  1532),  to  be  held  as  Pr«f*in*  article),   fought  in  Charcas,   and    in 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  the  force,  scarcely  a  1539  became  Governor  of  Quito.    He  was  sent  m 
hundred  strong.    The  native  forces  rapidly  dis-  1541  by  the  Marquis  to  investigate  rumors  of  a 
integrated,  and  Atahualpa,  despite  the  ransom  land  of  cinnamon  beyond  the  Andes.     After  a 
which  he  collected,  estimated  at  $17,500,000,  was  remarkable  journey  over  the  mountains  the  cin- 
killed.     A  hundred  and  fifty  fresh  troops  came  namon  trees  were  found,  with  no  possible  means 
from  Panama  with  Almagro,  and  the  country  of  getting  their  product  to  a  market     As  the  ex- 
was  rapidly  reduced  to  subjection,  except  for  plorers  were  threatened  with  starvation,  a  boat 
scattered  native  bands  which  kept  up  the  strug-  was  built  in  which  Orellana  (q.v.)  started  down 
gle  for  independence.     Cuzco  was  occupied  in  the  Napo  River  to  seek  food.     Failing  m  this, 
November,  1533,  and  in  January,  1535,  Lima,  the  Orellana  deserted  his  chief,  and  became  famous 
first  of  several  towns  founded  by  Pizarro,  was  for  making  the  first  voyage  down  the  Amazon, 
formally  organized.     Meanwhile   Hernando   Pi-  Pizarro  eventually  succeeded  in  getting  back  to 
zarro,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  had  gone  to  Peru  with  a  small  remnant  of  his  force.    After 
Spain  with  the  royal  fifth  of  Atahualpa's  ran-  the  death  of  the  Marquis  Gonzalo  remained  in 
som.    He  returned  in  1535  with  various  honors  Peru  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  family, 
for  the  conquistadores,  the  title  of  Marquis  for  When  Blasco  Nufiez  Vela  came  from  Spain  with 
Francisco,  and  a  grant  of  the  Chilean  region  for  the  title  of  Viceroy  to  assume  the  government  of 
Almagro.    The  conqueror  devoted  himself  to  the  Peru  and  enforce  the  "new  laws,"  doing  away 
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with  abuses  in  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  colored  enameled  bricks  on  the  lower  parts  of  city 
Gonzalo  was  persuaded  to  head  a  revolt  against  walls,  and  the  variety  and  brilliance  of  borders 
the  Viceroy  (1544).    He  occupied  Cuzco,  gathered  and  figure  decorations  on  these  mural  facings, 
a  considerable  army,  and  marched  on  Lima,  cap-  were  very  valuable.    The  actual  spoils  of  the  ex- 
piring the  city.    The  royal  audiencia  recognized  cavations  were  loaded  on  a  float  buoyed  with 
Pizarro  as  Governor  of  Peru,  and  on  October  28,  bladders,  but  in  spite  of  these  precautions  they 
1544,  he  made  a  formal  entry  into  Lima.     The  were  lost  in  the  river  near  Basra  and  could  not 
Viceroy  returned  from  Panama,  but  was  defeated  be  recovered.    Place  was  highly  honored  by  the 
at  Anaquito,  June  18,  1546,  and  all  the  royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  on  his  return  to  France 
party  recognised  Pizarro  or  left  Peru.    Gonzalo  in  1855,  and  became  consul-general  at  Jassy  in 
devoted  himself  to  developing  the  mining  regions,  Moldavia,  a  post  from  which  he  was  soon  re- 
foanding  cities,  and  making  large  agricultural  moved  because  of  his  abuse  of  power.     He  was 
grants  to  settlers.    In  the  spring  of  1547  Pedro  sent  to  Adrianople  in  disgrace,  but  in  1870  was 
de  la  Gasca  arrived  with  a  powerful  force  to  transferred  to  New  York,  where  he  took  advan- 
reestahlish  the  royal  power.    Gonzalo,  mustering  tage  of  his  office  and  his  country's  need,  bought 
bis  forces,  marched  against  the  royalists  near  defective  rifles  for  the  French  army,  and  charged 
Lake  Titicaca,    where    he    completely    defeated  bo  high  a  price  for  them  that  he  made  more  than 
them,  October  26,  1547.    Gasca  soon  collected  his  600,000  francs  for  himself  before  he  was  discov- 
forces  and  marched  on  Cuzco.    The  armies  met  ered.     He  was  twice  tried  in  Paris,  and  was 
on  the  plain  of  Sacsahuana,  April,  1548,  and  as  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  1872,  but 
the  battle  was  about  to  begin  most  of  Gonzalo's  was  pardoned  by  Thiers.    Place's  Ninivt  et  VAs- 
best  troops  went  over  to  the  enemy.    Realizing  *y™>  (1867-70),  text  2  vols.,  plates  1  vols.)  is  an 
the  situation,  Pixarro  followed  surrendering  him-  authority  onNineveh. 

self.    Gasca  promptly  called  a  council  of  war,  PLACENTA    (Lat.,   flat   cake).     The  after- 

which  condemned  Pizarro  to  death,  and  he  was  birth — a  spongy  vascular  mass  attached  to  the 

beheaded  a  few  days  afterwards.  uterus  before  the  birth  of  a  young  animal  and 

PXZABBO.     A  melodrama  by  Sheridan,  pro-  expelled   after    labor    is   completed.     It   is    the 

dueed  in  1799.     It  was  taken  from  Kotzebue's  structure  that  unites  the  foetus  to  the  wall  of  the 

drama  Die  Spanier  in  Peru,  with  some  altera-  maternal  uterus.    It  occurs  in  all  mammals  ex- 

tioos,  and  became  very  popular  on  account  of  its  cept  the  egg-laying  Ornithorhyncus  and  Echidna, 

patriotic  sentiments.  though  only  rudimentary  in  the  marsupials.    It 

PIZZICATO,     pet'se-ka'td     (It.,     twitched),  !"»«"*■*  ™£*y  ?*  *orn»  among  **•  different 

abbreviated  p£z.     A  word  used   in  music  for  ™?*m*\  .  Thus    in    the    pig,    mare,,  and   the 

stringed  instruments  to  denote  that  the  strings,  %**<**  lt  w  f*^  ovf  ™  who!e  ,nter.10r  ?' 

instSd  of  being  played  as  usual  by  the  bow,  are  the  uterus  and  is  termed  diffuse;  in  ruminants 

ttSSa^Ia^  lr?neat^ 

t^r^  Ede*tete>  ^e  ele/hant,  ffl  Carnivora  it  occurs 
be  resumed/  as  a  zone  around  the  uterine  surface,  zonary; 
•»*-  **«»  «_  ,,~~,  ,^,v  *  -^  i.  -  *n  moa*  °*  tne  Edentata,  the  Insectivora,  and 
PLACE,  Francis  (1771-1854).  An  English  Rodentia  it  is  found  as  a  circular  disk,  disooidal; 
reformer.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  maker  of  while  in  the  monkeys  and  man,  being  first  ar- 
leather  breeches  and  himself  worked  at  that  trade  ranged  in  scattered  patches  and  later  as  a  disk, 
and  as  a  tailor.  In  1794  he  joined  the  London  it  ia  known  M  meta.di8Coidaim  The  placenta 
Corresponding  Society,  a  reform  club,  and  for  ig  formed  m  {u  ter  n  from  hypotrophy 
three  years  waa  prominent  in  ite  work.  After  ten  and  other  ^^  in  those  chorionic  villi  which 
years  of  retirement  (1797-1807)  hereturnedto  chance  to  ^  i/contact  with  the  uterine  surface 
politics,  made  the  acquaintance  of  William  God-  when  fetation  begins.  The  development  of  these 
wm,  Robert  Owen,  Jeremy  Bentham,  James  Mill,  adherent  villi  produces  what  is  known  as  the 
and  many  others,  and  about  1812  began  indirectly  fffital  ^[Uaa  of  the  pi^ta,  while  the  decidua 
a  great  work,  acting  as  tutor  or  coach  to  various  gerotina  (see  F<etub)  furnishes  the  maternal 
Parliamentary  reformers  among  whom  Joseph  portion.  Around  the  placental  villi  are  de- 
Home  should  be  mentioned.  In  1824  he  procured  veioped  vascular  spaces  in  which  certain  arteries 
the  abolition  of  the  provisions  against  working-  and  veins  from  the  uterine  wall  communicate 
Ben's  combinations.  Seven  years  afterwards  he  freely.  The  villi  being  thus  immersed  in  the 
was  interested  m  the  Reform  Bill,  and  by  his  maternal  blood,  osmotic  interchange  takes  place 
piscary  "Go  for  Gold  and  Stop  the  Duke,  between  the  fetal  and  maternal  circulations, 
brought  on  a  brief  run  on  the  Bank  of  Eng-  (^  g^g  in8peCtion  the  placenta  presents  itself 
land  and  contnbnted  to  the  causes  preventing  as  a  round  or  slightly  oval  disk  from  six  to 
Wellington's  forming  a  Cabinet.    With  Roebuck  eight  mche8  in  diameter  and  from  three-quarters 

n    W^ttrVf,r,OUi.Pohi,<21  WVS**  ,*?   X?35#  <»  an  inch  in  thickness.     Its  weight  is  about  a 

Consult  WaHaa,  trfe  of  Franc*  Place  (London,  pound.    The  fetal  surface  is  smooth  and  covered 

1898  '•  by  the  amniotic  membrane,  which   is   reflected 

PLACE,  plaa,  Victor   ( 1822-76) .     A  French  from  the  cord  on  to  the  placenta  at  its  centre 

Aasyriologist  and  diplomat,  born  in  Paris.    He  and  again   from  the  placental  margins  to  the 

catered  the  Foreign  Office  in  1839,  acted  as  consu-  uterine  wall.    The  maternal  surface  is  deep  red, 

kr  agent  in  Naples,  Gibraltar,  and  Haiti,  showing  rough,  and  irregular,  and  divided  by  numerous 

himself  able  and  brilliant,  but  grasping  and  self-  grooves  or  sulci.    A  close  inspection  shows  this 

seeking.    In  1851  he  became  consul  at  Mosul,  sue-  surface  to  be  covered  by  a  fine  delicate  mem- 

ceeding  Botta,  whose  work  of  excavation  at  Khor-  brane  which  dips  down  into  the  sulci  and  which 

sabad  he  continued  in  conjunction  with  Oppert  is  the  stripped-off  cellular  layer  of  the  decidua 

and  Fresnel.    His  discoveries,  especially  regard-  serotina.     Attached  to  the  fetal  surface  of  the 

Vsr  Assyrian  architecture,  the  large  use  made  of  placenta,  usually  at  its  centre,  but  occasionally 
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at  or  near  its  margin,  is  the  umbilical  cord.  The 
cord  is  a  whitish  semi-transparent  structure  of 
an  average  length  of  about  twenty  inches  and  a 
diameter  about  that  of  the  little  finger.  It  con- 
sists of  two  arteries  and  a  vein  twisted  upon  one 
another  and  surrounded  by  a  peculiar  substance 
called  from  its  consistence  the  jelly  of  Wharton, 
which  gives  the  cord  its  characteristic  appear- 
ance. 

The  function  of  the  placenta  is  both  respira- 
tory and  alimentary.  It  aerates  the  foetal  blood 
by  gaseous  interchange  of  oxygen  for  carbon 
dioxide  and  other  gaseous  waste  products.  (See 
Cumulation  ;  and  Blood.)  In  its  nutritional 
function  it  supplies  material  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  foetus,  at  the  same  time  remov- 
ing the  products  of  tissue  decomposition.  The 
placenta  is  subject  to  several  pathological  ab- 
normalities in  form  and  attachment,  to  inflamma- 
tion, and  to  degenerative  changes.  For  their 
detailed  description,  and  for  the  treatment  of 
that  dangerous  form  of  misplacement  known 
as  placenta  previa,  consult:  Jewett,  The  Prac- 
tice of  Obstetrics  (New  York,  1900)  ;  American 
Systems  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  (ib., 
1899). 

PLACENTA.  In  plants,  the  region  to  which 
ovules  are  attached  in  a  plant  ovary.  It 
sometimes  appears  as  a  mere  thickening  of  the 
walls,  or  as  a  more  decided  projection  from  the 
walls — parietal;  sometimes  several  are  united  in 
a  central  column — axial.  These  distinctions  are 
important  distinguishing  characters  of  certain 
natural  orders.  The  number  of  placentae  corre- 
sponds with  double  the  number  of  carpels,  each 
carpel  normally  producing  two  rows  of  ovules. 

PLACENTIA.  The  ancient  name  for  Pia- 
cenza  (q.v.). 

PLACE  OF  WAILING.  An  inclosed  place 
near  the  Mosque  of  Omar  in  Jerusalem,  where 
the  Jews  congregate  on  Friday  to  lament  the  fall 
of  Israel  and  pray  for  its  restoration.  The  wall 
at  which  they  gather  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
remaining  part  of  Solomon's  temple. 

PLACETAS,  pla-sa'tas.  A  town  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Santa  Clara,  Cuba,  22  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  and  connected  by  rail 
with  the  coast  towns  of  Caibarien  and  Sagua  la 
Grande  (Map:  Cuba,  F  4).  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  sugar-producing  region.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1899  was  5409. 

PLACIDE,  pla-sSd',  Henry  (1799-1870).  A 
noted  American  comedian,  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  September  8,  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
French  dancer,  and  his  training  for  the  stage  be- 
gan in  childhood.  After  several  years  in  the  South 
he  made  his  appearance  in  1823  at  the  Park  The- 
atre, New  York,  as  Zekiel  Homespun,  one  of  his 
most  popular  characters,  and  for  the  next  twenty 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Park  Theatre 
company.  Here  and  afterwards  as  a  star  he 
seems  to  have  won  the  unmingled  admiration  of 
the  critics  in  roles  as  varied  as  those  of  the 
fat  boy  in  Pickwick,  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  in 
London  Assurance,  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Dr.  Ollapod, 
and  Grandfather  Whitehead.  After  his  retire- 
ment in  1865  he  settled  in  Babylon,  L.  I.,  where 
he  died,  January  23,  1870.  Consult :  Ireland, 
Records  of  the  New  York  Stage  (New  York, 
1866-67) ;  Keese,  A  Group  of  Comedians  (ib., 
1901). 


PLACnVIA.     See  Honorius,  and  Vaixnti- 

NIANUS  III. 

PLACODEB3C  (from  Gk.  w\&S,  plow,  tablet, 
plate  +  Mpfia,  derma,  skin).  An  order  under 
the  subclass  Ganoidei  in  the  older  classifications 
of  fossil  fish.  It  included  genera  in  which  the 
head  and  forward  part  of  the  trunk  were  covered 
by  heavy  plates;  for  example,  Pterichthys,  Both- 
riolepis,  Coccosteus,  Dinichthys.  The  group  was 
based  on  superficial  resemblances,  and  it  has  been 
broken  up  and  the  genera  distributed  among 
other   orders.      See   Ostracodebmi  ;    Lungkisu; 

Dipnoi;  and  articles  on  the  genera  mentioned 
above. 

PLACOIDEI,  pla-koi'de-I  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  xXajr^towr,  plakddes,  fiat,  from  «-X4{,  plax, 
tablet,  plate  -f  eft»f.  eidos,  form),  or  Placoid 
Fishes.  An  order  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  in  the 
classification  proposed  by  L.  Agassiz,  charac- 
terized by  having  'placoid'  scales,  irregular  plates 
of  hard  bone,  not  imbricated,  but  placed  near  to- 
gether in  the  skin.  These  scales  or  plates  are  of 
considerable  size  in  some  fishes,  but  in  others 
they  are  very  small  tubercles,  as  in  the  dogfish, 
of  which  the  skin  forms  fine-grained  shagreen. 
The  term  is  no  longer  in  scientific  use. 

PLACOPHOBA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
x\d£,  plax,  plate,  tablet  -f-  <f^p€ip,  pherein,  to 
bear).  A  division  of  Mollusca,  containing  only 
the  chitons.  The  modern  chitons  are  descendants 
of  a  race  which,  though  never  represented  by  any 
considerable  number  of  species  or  individuals,  be- 
gan in  the  early  Paleozoic  and  persisted  with  little 
change  of  form  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
first  are  known  in  the  Ordovician  rocks,  they  are 
scattered  through  the  Silurian  and  Devonian, 
and  they  attained  a  slight  prominence  in  the  Car- 
boniferous. The  Paleozoic  species  number  about 
20,  and  they  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  by  the  less  perfect  articu- 
lation of  their  valves  and  lesser  degree  of  orna- 
mentation of  the  surfaces  of  their  shells.  Few 
Mesozoic  species  are  known  and  the  group  is 
represented  in  the  Tertiary  by  about  60  species 
that  show  very  close  relationship  to  the  modern 
forms. 

PLA'GIARY,  Sir  Fbetful.  A  vain  and  irrit- 
able character  in  Sheridan's  play  The  Critic, 
intended  to  ridicule  Richard  Cumberland,  the 
dramatist. 

PLAGI ATJTi A  X.  A  genus  of  Jurassic  mam- 
mals, typical  of  the  family  ( Plagiaulacidae ) , 
known  only  from  lower 
jaws  fossilized  in  the 
English  Purbeck  beds, 
which  imply  an  animal 
of  the  size  of  a  small 
rat  and  representing  the 
primitive  multitubercu- 
late  type  of  dentition. 
( See  illustration. )    It  is 


PL40IAULAX  VOrOB. 

Right  lower  Jaw,  showing 


believed  the  rodent-like  g°lar8  <■">  Bnd  Prolan* 
incisor    teeth    did    not 

grow  from  persistent  pulps,  and  they  have 
no  anterior  coating  of  enamel.  The  centre 
of  the  two  molars  on  each  side  is  hollowed, 
and  the  raised  rim  is  biset  with  tubercles. 
Associated  genera  are  Bolodon,  Allodon,  and 
Ctenacodon,  the  last  named  based  on  lower  jaws 
found  in  the  Laramie  formation  of  Wyoming. 
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Woodward  says  that  the  family  does  not  seem  to  described.    (See  Black  Death.)   There  were  out- 

ha?e  become  extinct  until  early  Tertiary  times,  breaks  of  the  disease  in   1850,   1866,   1871   and 

for  two  other  genera,  Neo-plagiaulax  and  Ptilo-  1872,  and  subsequently.     The  pandemic  of  1894 

dus,  are  known  from  the  lower  Eocene  of  France  continues.     It  has  been  learned  since  Japan  an- 

and  New  Mexico  respectively.  nexed  Formosa  that  plague  has  existed  in  the 

PLA'OIOCXASE    (from  Gk.  T\iyun,  plagio,,  lat*r  count^  for  *  Veryt  loDg  "ft    *,«. 
oblique  +  «X4r«t,  kUui*.  fracture,  from  k\&,,  Wan,        c™**-    Plague  is  not  caused  by  filth,  oyer- 

to  break).     A  name   originally   introduced  by  crowding,  diseased  grain,  or  inundations.    It  is 

Breitbaupt  and  applied  by  him  to  the  tnclinio  ^dL^J^esflT^  £££&. 
feldspars  of  the  albite-anorthite  series  of  mm-  ,.'  j    •  j        j    xi     t     tt-j.      ?        j 

erals contained   in   the    feldspar  group.       See  ™8  •dl8?ov^  independently  by  Kitasato  and 

fvtjwpap,  Yersin  in  1894.     It  is  a  small  oval  rod,  short 

<■»•  m  M-rAcimA-u-r         i  •*,     #j.*  /-wt     ▼!.  an(*  thick,  with  rounded  ends  that  take  stain 

PLAGIOSTOJO,      plaj1-5s'tA-mI      (Neo-Lat.  more  readily  than  the  central  portion,  showing 

nom.  pL,  from   Gk.  wXiytot,  plagios,   oblique  +  the   'pole   staining.'     The   bacilli   are   found   in 

rrfco,  stoma,  mouth).    A  suborder  of  cartilagi-  pair8  or  8ingly,   and,   in  cultures,  arranged   in 

nous  fishes,  including  the  sharks  and  rays.    See  chains.    They  do  not  form  spores  and  are  motile. 

Elasmobranchii.  They  occur  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  smaller 

PLAGUE  (Lat.  plaga,  plague,  destruction,  in-  glands  (buboes),  in  the  spleen,  and  after  death 

jurv,  blow,  from   plangere,  connected  with  Gk.  *n    the    blood.     The    lower    animals,    especially 

rXJrra*,  pUssein,  Lith.  plakti,  to  strike,  and  pos-  rats,  are  infected  in  large  numbers  from  the  dust 

sibly  with   Goth.   fl6kan,   OHG.   fluohhan,   Ger.  in  pest-laden  houses.    The  unsanitary  conditions 

/facta,  to  curse),  Pestis;   Pestis  Bubonica;  under  which  the  affected  individuals  live  give 

Pfisns  IirouiNALis ;    Bubonic   Plague;    Blagk  ample   opportunity   for    the   direct   or   indirect 

Death.    An  acute  infectious  disease  caused  by  transmission    of   the    disease    from    patient    to 

the  presence  of  a  specific  microbe  and  character-  patient.    Flies  and  other  insects  carry  it.     (See 

bed  by  the  enlargement  and  suppuration  of  lym-  Insects,  Pbopaoation  of  Diseases  by.)     Kita- 

phatic islands  8a")  considers  that  the  bacillus  may  enter  the 

History.    "Under    Black    Death    is    given  ^dy   bv  th«  Bkin   surface,   through   cracks   or 

the  history    of    plague    to    and    including    the  wounds,  by  the  respiratory  passages,  or  by  the 

pandemic  of  1334  to  1351,  when  China,  India,  alimentary  canal. 

Persia,  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  England,  J.  Symptomatology.  Two  forms  of  the  dread 
and  Norway  were  devastated,  and  many  millions  disease  are  described— pestis  major  and  pestis 
of  deaths  resulted.  Proust  is  authority  for  the  minor.  Pestis  minor  includes  various  patholog- 
statement  that  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  w»l  conditions,  all  of  favorable  prognosis,  pre- 
eenturies  at  least  thirty  minor  epidemics  of  the  sumed  to  be  caused  by  the  plague  infections, 
disease  appeared  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Sli8nt  fever>  slight  swelling  of  the  glands,  or  local 
A  grave  and  important  epidemic  was  traced  from  tenderness  with  trivial  systemic  involvement,  con- 
Syria  to  Marseilles  in  1720,  when  86,000  people  stitute  the  attack.  In  other  cases,  prostration, 
fell  victims  to  the  plague  in  that  city.  Dur-  headache,  vertigo,  and  gastrointestinal  disturb- 
ing the  epidemic  of  1770-71,  which  probably  ances  occur.  Those  cases  occurring  in  houses  in 
pawed  from  Jassy  through  Kiev,  80,000  persons  which  plague  has  been  found,  and  during  a 
lay  dead  of  the  scourge  in  Moscow  alone.  Early  plague  epidemic,  are  considered  to  be  related  to 
in' the  nineteenth  century  Constantinople  became  the  scourge;  but  no  bacteriological  examinations 
the  seat  of  two  severe  epidemics,  one  in  1803,  have  verified  the  suspicions.  Pestis  major  (the 
with  150,000  deaths,  and  the  other  in  1813,  with  severe  or  ordinary  plague)  may  be  of  one  of  the 
110,000  deaths.  The  Balkan  peninsula  was  following  five  varieties:  (1)  Bubonic,  (2)  pneu- 
risited  by  the  dread  disease  on  several  occasions  nionic,  (3)  septicemic,  (4)  pyemic,  or  (5)  local 
between  1814  and  1841;  Greece  suffered  in  1828,  inoculation.  An  average  attack  of  ordinary 
and  the  southern  part  of  Italy  in  1815.  Russia,  bubonic  plague  presents  the  following  course: 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Astrakhan,  was  swept  by  The  period  x>f  inoculation  lasts  from  three  to 
an  epidemic  from  1877  to  1879.  While  Europe  8«ven  days-  The  period  of  invasion,  or  prodromal 
was  passing  through  this  history  and  finally  period,  varies  from  24  to  48  hours  in  length,  and 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  plague  in  1879,  during  it  the  patient  suffers  with  chills,  fever, 
Africa  and  Asia  were  suffering  terribly.  Kitasato  weakness,  lassitude,  vertigo,  headache,  and  vom- 
reports  21  epidemics  between  1783  and  1844  in  iting.  Bubo  development  follows,  with  stagger- 
Egypt  Tripoli  suffered  in  1874,  as  did  also  ing  gait,  tremulous  speech,  and  great  restlessness ; 
Arabia.  In  the  river  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  a  temperature  of  104°  F.  or  higher;  a  full  pulse, 
Euphrates  outbreaks  of  plague  occurred  in  averaging  130  to  the  minute;  a  dry  granular 
1773,  and  several  subsequently  and  as  latelv  as  tongue  covered  with  a  yellow  velvety  fur,  but 
1876,  from  which  date  it  raged  until  1895.  The  with  a  red  margin;  an  anxious  and  pallid  face; 
plague  in  Persia  has  been  intermittent  and  of  constipation;  and  the  enlargement  of  glands  in 
frequent  occurrence;  perhaps  the  epidemic  of  the  neck,  groins,  or  axillae,  constituting  the 
1876-77  is  most  noteworthy,  because  it  was  the  buboes.  Following  the  appearance  of  the  buboes 
source  of  the  Russian  infection  in  1877.  In  occurs  a  fall  in  temperature  and  pulse  rate,  and 
India  the  disease  has  been  endemic  for  centuries,  this  generally  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the 
although  reliable  and  accurate  accounts  date  disease.  After  a  remission  of  a  little  over  two 
only  from  1815.  Its  record  since  that  date  has  days,  the  fever  ascends  to  103°  or  105°  F.,  at 
been  unbroken.  Bombay  has  been  a  special  which  point  it  remains  for  seven  days,  during 
sufferer  since  1896.  To  trace  or  chronicle  the  which  time  the  bubo  reaches  its  full  development, 
course  and  outbreaks  of  the  plague  in  China  is  After  10  days  the  temperature  falls.  Emacia- 
nry  difficult.  The  greatest  visitation  of  the  tion  and  exhaustion  are  extreme.  The  patient 
scourge,  in  1342  and  the  following  years,  has  been  may  now  die  of  heart  failure,  in  syncope ;  or  of 
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hemorrhage,  of  peritonitis,  of  jaundice,  of  hyper- 
pyrexia; or  he  may  recover  after  about  two 
months'  convalescence.  The  buboes  often  sup- 
purate, or  become  necrotic,  sometimes  involving 
considerable  areas  of  surrounding  tissues.  Some- 
times foci  of  broncho- pneumonia  are  found  in 
the  lungs,  each  focus  surrounded  by  a  congested 
pulmonary  tissue.  Occasionally  the  alveoli  are 
found  full  of  sanguinolent  fluid  which  is  swarm- 
ing with  plague  bacilli.  Or,  multiple  abscesses 
and  pulmonary  infarcts  are  noted.  These  cases 
in  which  lung  involvement  is  prominent  are 
called  pneumonic  plague. 

Prognosis,  Morbidity,  and  Mortality.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  prognosis  of  the 
disease  is  extremely  unfavorable,  much  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  different  epidemics.  Sep- 
ticemic and  pneumonic  cases  are  almost  always 
fatal.  After  convalescence,  weakness  and  a  neur- 
asthenia may  persist  for  a  long  period.  The 
rate  of  mortality  varies  much.  In  certain  en- 
demics from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
entire  population  has  perished.  In  the  Hong 
Kong  epidemic  of  1894  the  mortality  was  95  per 
cent.  In  Bombay  during  1896  and  1897  it  was 
50  to  60  per  cent.,  while  during  1898  to  1901  it 
averaged  80  per  cent. 

Prophylaxis.  As  the  eliminated  bacilli  may 
enter  the  healthy  individual  directly  by  cutane- 
ous infection,  by  inhalation,  or  by  ingestion  (as 
has  been  abundantly  proved),  or  may  enter  indi- 
rectly, by  means  of  flies,  fleas,  rats,  etc.,  it  is 
evident  that  inspection,  isolation,  and  disinfec- 
tion must  be  employed  to  prevent  or  limit  an 
epidemic  of  plague.  Among  the  preventive  meth- 
ods are  general  hygiene,  good  drainage,  clean 
water-supply,  cleanliness  in  dwelling  houses,  and 
cleanliness  of  streets.  Isolation  of  the  sick  must 
be  early  employed,  and  infected  dwellings  must 
be  thoroughly  disinfected,  as  also  wearing  ap- 
parel, bed  linen,  etc.  Formaldehyde  gas 
is  probably  the  most  thorough  and  convenient 
disinfectant.  Chloride  of  lime  is  recommended 
for  disinfecting  faeces,  as  well  as  for  covering 
dead  bodies  of  human  beings,  as  well  as  of  all 
animals  dying  during  an  epidemic.  Isolation  of 
the  convalescent  must  be  continued,  according  to 
Kitasato,  for  a  month  after  apparent  recovery; 
for  the  plague  bacilli  are  found  in  the  blood  for 
a  period  varying  from  three  to  four  weeks  after 
the  cessation  of  all  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Rigid  quarantine  may  be  necessary  during  an 
epidemic. 

Specific  prophylaxis  may  be  employed  before 
or  during  an  invasion  of  the  dread  disease  by 
means  of  'Yersin's  antipest<serum'  or  'Haffkine's 
prophylactic  fluid.'  The  serum  devised  by  Yer- 
sin  is  blood  serum  taken  from  horses  that  have 
been  inoculated  with  the  plague.  Hypodermic 
injection  of  the  serum  causes  immediate  im- 
munity, which  unfortunately  lasts  only  12  to  14 
days.  A  difficulty  in  securing  acquiescence  in 
repeated  injections  at  once  arises,  and  as  a  popu- 
lar treatment  it  is  under  a  disadvantage.  Haff- 
kine's fluid  is  a  culture  of  the  Bacillus  pestis 
rendered  virulent  by  special  methods,  the  bacilli, 
after  abundant  growth,  being  killed  by  an  expos- 
ure to  a  temperature  of  70°  C.  for  several  hours. 
Inoculation  with  HaTTkine's  fluid  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  conferring  immunity  lasting  from  a 
few  days  to  several  months.  Calmette,  director 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Lille,  France,  states 
that  a  single  inoculation  of  three  cubic  centi- 


meters of  Haffkind's  fluid  a  month  old  estab- 
lishes immunity  only  after  the  seventh  day  and 
for  a  variable  period  thereafter.  A  great  disad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  the  prophylactic  fluid  lies 
in  the  facts  that  during  immunization  the  person 
is  more  susceptible  to  plague;  and  that  if  he 
already  had  contracted  even  a  mild  attack,  the 
inoculation  would  be  fatal.  Authorities  recom- 
mend the  provision  of  antipest  serum  for  prompt 
use  in  order  to  arrest  an  epidemic  in  the  first 
cases,  and  the  employment  of  Haffkine's  fluid  to 
inoculate  the  people  dwelling  in  localities  threat- 
ened with  an  invasion  of  the  disease. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  of  plague  has  been 
in  the  past  mainly  symptomatic.  Early  admin- 
istration of  calomel,  followed  by  antipyretics, 
tepid  sponging,  alcoholic  stimulants,  ether,  cam- 
phor, ammonia,  and  digitalis  have  all  been  of 
benefit  in  mild  cases.  Incision  of  the  bubo  and 
exsection  of  suppurating  and  sloughing  glands 
have  been  practiced.  But  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  Yersin's  serum. 
It  has  increased  recoveries  15  per  cent.,  besides 
being  an  unquestioned  preventive.  In  Belgaum, 
India,  in  1900-01,  where  a  systematic  test  of  the 
prophylactic  was  made,  61.4  per  cent,  was  the 
mortality.  In  the  fall  of  1899,  Lord  Curzon, 
Viceroy  of  India,  who  gave  personal  attention  to 
the  plague  hospitals  and  segregation  camps,  en- 
thusiastically advocated  inoculation  with  Haff- 
kine's fluid,  and  set  an  example  by  having  him- 
self and  his  party  inoculated,  which  was  of  great 
value  in  preventing  panic  and  in  encouraging 
proper  measures  for  protection. 

Recent  Spread  of  the  Plague.  The  scourge 
reached  England  in  1899,  in  the  person  of  a 
sailor  from  Calcutta,  who  was  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth. To  the  same  port  a  coal-trimmer  from 
Bombay  was  brought,  suffering  from  plague.  In 
England,  in  1900,  there  were  four  cases,  with 
two  deaths;  in  1901  there  were  14  cases  and  11 
deaths.  Eleven  cases  were  reported  in  Glasgow 
in  1900,  with  one  death.  New  York  City  was 
reached  by  the  plague  in  November,  1899,  on  a 
coffee  steamer  from  Santos,  Brazil,  aboard  of 
which  two  men  were  sick  with  plague  on  reach- 
ing quarantine.  There  was  no  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  December,  1899,  the  fell  disease  ap- 
peared in  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  probably 
brought  from  Japan.  There  were  four  cases  and 
two  deaths.  In  1900  the  islands  reported  84 
cases,  with  64  deaths;  in  1901,  13  fatal  cases. 
In  1900,  of  two  cases  reaching  the  port  of  New 
York,  one  proved  fatal  in  quarantine;  in  1901  a 
stoker  on  a  steamer  from  Calcutta  appeared  at 
quarantine  as  a  case  of  plague.  Undoubted  bu- 
bonic plague  was  uncovered  in  November,  1900,  in 
the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  large 
area  was  declared  infected.  Great  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  a  special  commission  which  ex- 
plored this  quarter,  and  which  finally  reported 
m  1901  that  there  had  been  in  all  42  fatal  cases 
of  the  plague  in  San  Francisco.  Manila,  P.  I., 
furnished  a  few  cases  of  plague  in  1899,  and  in 
1900  there  were  399  cases,  with  281  deaths, 
reported  from  the  Philippines;  while  in  1901 
the  figures  reported  were  497  cases,  with  375 
deaths. 

The  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service 
prepares  at  its  hygienic  laboratory  a  quantity  of 
the  prophylactic  fluid  of  Haffkine,  for  distribu- 
tion to  national,  State,  and  local  quarantine  of- 
ficers throughout  this  country.    The  Pasteur  in- 
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stftutes  at  Lisbon  and  at  Paris  distribute  anti-  south  of  Syria.    It  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with 

plague  serum  to  different  parts  of  Europe.  the  view  that  the  Judean  story,  supposed  to  be 

FLA0TJE,  Cattle.    A  disease  of  cattle.    See  the  earliest,  presents  a  series  of  calamities  that 

Texas  Fever.  may  befall  &ny  country.     There  is  no  natural 

*  ATn,  «-_  A  —                                      .  succession  depending  on  the  local  phenomena  of 

PLAQUE  YBAB,  Journal  of  the.    An  im-  Egypt.    The  miraculous  element  is  indeed  pres- 

aginary  narrative  by  Daniel  Defoe  (1722)  of  the  ent>  all  8Uch  evil8  b^g  regarded  as  direct  blows 

plague  of  London  in  1665,  so  vivid  and  realistic  gtruck  by  an  angry  deity.     But  the  memory  of 

that  it  has  often  been  taken  as  actual  history.  gome  extraordinary  sufferings  of  the  people  in 

PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT.    A  series  of  miracu-  Muzri  connected  with  or  causing  the  departure 

kms  signs  and  judgments  by  which,  according  to  of k  Moses'  clan  may  well  have  been  the  historic 

Exodus  vii.  8-xi.   10;   xii.  29-xiv.  26-29,  Moses  nucleus  of  the  story.     Canon  Cheyne  thinks  of 

and  Aaron  proved  that  they  were  messengers  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  by  the  Muzrites  as 

Yahweh,  Israel's  God,  and  punished  the  people  of  the  occasion  of  the  migration  of  those  who  pre- 

Egypt  for  the  King's  obstinate  refusal  to  let  the  ferred  to  redeem  their  first-born.     If  this  were 

Israelites  go  into  the  wilderness  to  celebrate  a  so,  the  demand  to  go  away  to  celebrate  the  leap- 

festivaL    Ordinarily  the  plagues  are  regarded  as  feast,  at  which  the  firstlings  of  the  animals  but 

10  in  number,  viz.:  (1)  The  turning  of  the  river  not  men  were  offered,  would  possibly  be  a  part 

into  blood,    (2)    frogs,    (3)    lice,    (4)    flies,    (5)  of  the  original  tradition.    But  the  story  of  Jeph- 

murrain,   (6)   boils,   (7)   hail,    (8)   locusts,   (9)  thah's    offering     (see    Festivals;    Jephthah) 

darkness,  (10)  the  slaying  of  the  first  born.    It  seems  to  show  that  the  substitution  of  redemp- 

is  evident,  however,  that  the  author  of  Exodus  ti°n   for  actual  sacrifice  was   introduced   at  a 

iv.  9  looked  upon  the  turning  of  water  into  blood  later  time.     It  has  been  maintained   that  es- 

as  the  third  sign,  two  others  having  preceded,  pecially  the  so-called  priestly  writer  bases  his 

the  change  of  a  rod  into  a  serpent  and  the  ser-  plagues  throughout  upon  the  order  in  which  such 

pent  into  a  rod  again,  and  the  hand  turning  lep-  occurrences  would  naturally  come  in  Egypt  in 

rona  and  being  restored.    All  scholars  are  agreed  *&*  course  of  the  year.    It  is  extremely  doubtful, 

that  the  narration  is  composite.     Although  the  however,  whether  the  story  in  any  form  connected 

original  Yahwistic  and  Elohistic    (see  Elohist  the  change  of  the  water  into  blood  with  the  dis- 

akd  Yahwist)    narratives  have  not  been  pre-  coloring  of  the  Nile  water  as  it  rises  at  the 

served  intact  in  the  priestly  redaction  (see  Hex-  end  °*  June-    Tnis  wa8  not  a  calamity,  but  the 

atetch),  it  is  possible  to  discern  the  general  earnest  of  great  blessings.     The  heaping  up  of 

characteristics*  of    each.      The    Yahwist    made  dead     frog8     would     naturally     cause     various 

Moses  merely  the  proclaimer  of  each  sign,  which  plagues.    But  it  is  evident  that  to  these  authors 

then  was  wrought  by  Yahweh  himself,  while  the  each  plague  is  a  fresh  miracle.     Consult:   Dill- 

Elohist  made  Moses  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  mann,   Exodus  and  Leviticus    (Leipzig,   1880) ; 

bring  the  evil  upon  Egypt.    The  Yahwist  seems  Holzinger,  Exodus  (Tubingen,  1900) ;  Baentsch, 

to  have  told  of  seven  plagues,  viz.  the  waters  Exodus- Leviticus  (Gtittingen,  1900) ;  Macalister 

smitten,  the   frogs,  the  flies,  the  murrain,  the  *»  the  Hastings  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii. 

hail,  the  locusts,  and  the  death  of  the  first-born.  (New  York,  1900) ;  Cheyne  in  Encyclopedia  Bib- 

Of  the  Elohistic  plagues  only  the  turning  of  the  lioa,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1902). 

inter  into  blood,  the  hail,  the  locusts,  the  dark-  PLAICE    (OF.   plats,   plats,   Fr.   plaise,   Sp. 

ness,  and  the  death  of  the  first-born  seem  to  have  platija,  from  Lat.  platessa,  flatfish,  plaice,  from 

been  retained,  though   it  is  possible  that  this  Gk.  xXartft,  platys,  flat.  Lith.  platus,  broad,  Skt. 

document   also    contained    another   pentad,    viz.  prthu,  wide,  from  prath,  to  spread  out ) .     (1)  A 

the  rod  and  the  serpent,  the  leprous  hand,  the  European  flounder  ( PUuronectes  platessa )  rather 

frogs,  the  lice,  and  the  boils.     It  is  generally  broad  in  proportion  to  its  length ;  the  upper  sur- 

reoognized  that  the  flies  and  the  lice  are  the  same  face  of  the  body  and  the  fins  olive-brown,  marked 

plague,  and  also  that  the  murrain  and  the  boils  ^th  large  bright  orange  spots ;  a  row  of  similar 

are  only  variants.    The  priestly  editor  naturally  spots  on  the  dorsal  fin  and  on  the  anal  fin.    The 

introduced    Aaron   and   his   rod,   and   otherwise  plaice  inhabits  sandy  and  muddy  banks,  not  in 

combined  and  retouched  the  narration  so  as  to  very  deep  water,  feeds  on  worms,  mollusks,  small 

emphasize   the   contrast  between   the   Egyptian  crustaceans,   and   young   fishes,    and   ordinarily 

magicians  and  the  chosen  representatives  of  Isra-  weighs  seven  or  eight  pounds.     It  is  taken  both 

eT»  God.    It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Yahwistic  by  lines  and  trawl  nets,  and  its  flesh  is  highly 

story,  which  is  probably  of  Judean  origin,  has  esteemed.     (2)    In  America  the  name  is  locally 

least  of  a  distinctive  Egyptian  setting,  while  the  applied   to   the   summer  flounder    ( Paralichthys 

Ephraimitish  author  of  the  Elohistic  narrative  dentatus;  see  Flounder),  an  extensive  account 

here  as  elsewhere  reveals  more  familiarity  with  0f  which  is  given  in  Goode,  Fishery  Industries, 

Egypt    The  priestly  redaction,  which  dates  from  g^  im  (Washington,  1884).    See  Plate  of  Flat- 

the  Persian  period,  reflects  a  crystallized  tradi-  ^sh  and  Flounders. 

tkm  as  to  Israel's  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  t>t  i-m-cn-Da    n»*Mw   t«.o      ti.a  ,*»i„  ^«, 

the  triumphant  conflict  with  heathenidolatry  JBLfSP?^lJ£  d%>  Lw "    The  ,°^l  "E? 

—j   "^p"-"*  w«««,v    »**..«   ««;•«,  ««   ,u"       J  edy  of  Racine  (1668).    It  was  suggested  by  the 

•nd  magic    The  attempt  to  save  the  number  10  -n/,.^  ^  a-*-4.JLi.»«L  —  a  mi^yZ  t\**>  ™^™a 

probably  found  in  the  Elohist  may  account  for  Wa*p«  of  Aristophanes,  and  ridicules  the  customs 

the  atparation  of  the  rod  and  serpent  sign  and  £*  ftb?£  l^/^LS                     Sk 

the  awkward  fact  that  the  threatened  sign  of  three    acts    abound   in   amusing   situation    and 

the  leprous  hand  is  not  carried  out.     The  in-  8ParkIe  ™lh  wltJ- 

creasing  evidence  that  there  was  a  State  in  North-  PLAIN   (OF.  plain,  from  Lat.  planum,  level 

western  Arabia  called  by  the  Assyrians  Muzri  ground,   plain,  neu.   sg.   of  planus,  level,  even; 

has  led  some  critics  and  historians  to  the  view  connected  with  Lith.  pUnas,  flat,  OPruss.  plonis, 

that  the  scene  of  these  plagues  was  originally  threshing-floor,  OLat.  paltna,  Gk.  TaXd^rj,  palame, 

laid  not  in  Egypt,  but  in  this  Arabian  Muzri,  fiat  of  the  hand,  *-Xo£,  plax,  plain,  xWar,  planan, 

Tol.  XIV.-  14. 
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to  wander,  OHG.  flak,  Ger.  flach,  flat.  OHO.  All  the  melodies  have  a  stateliness  and  quiet  dig- 
vluor,  Ger.  Flur,  AS.  flOr,  Eng.  floor,  Olr.  l&r,  nity  rendering  them  particularly  appropriate  for 
floor).  An  expanse  of  level  or  gently  sloping  the  use  of  the  Church.  The  tempo  is  moderate, 
land.  In  contrast  with  a  plateau,  the  surface  of  and  each  melody  is  written  in  one  of  those  tonali- 
a  plain  is  disposed  at  a  low  elevation,  generally  ties  known  as  the  Church  modes.  (See  Modes.) 
less  than  1000  feet,  although  no  sharp  line  of  For  the  notation  a  staff  of  four  lines  is  used,  and 
division  can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  The  the  notes  are  all  black  and  square  or  lozenge- 
Great  Plains  of  the  United  States  have  an  eleva-  shaped.  For  the  history  and  development  of  this 
tion  on  the  western  border  of  2000  feet  or  more,  system  of  plain  chant  notation,  see  Mensurable 
In  respect  to  their  origin,  plains  may  be  classed  Music  and  Musical  Notation. 
as  marine,  lacustrine,  fluviatile,  and  plains  of  The  origin  of  plain  chant  has  been  the  subject 
denudation.  Marine  plains  are  formed  by  the  of  much  speculation,  but  the  best  authorities 
deposition  of  sediment  beneath  the  sea.  The  now  agree  that  it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that 
d£bris  brought  down  by  rivers  to  their  mouths  the  chants  of  the  early  Christian  Church  were 
is  carried  seaward  by  tides  and  currents  and  dis-  either  taken  directly  from  or  modeled  after 
tributed  over  a  wide  area.  Thus  in  time  a  broad  those  of  the  Hebrews.  This  supposition  is  borne 
belt  of  sedimentary  strata  accumulates  along  the  out  by  the  information  we  possess  regarding  the 
margins  of  continental  lands,  and  these  sediments  performance  of  the  music  during  the  first  three 
may  subsequently  be  raised  into  Land.  The  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era;  for  the  singing 
Coastal  Plain  (q.v.)  which  extends  along  the  was  antiphonal,  i.e.  a  precentor  intoned  the  mel- 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  borders  of  the  United  States  ody  and  the  chorus  answered.  We  have  the  tes- 
and  the  North  German  Plain  have  been  formed  timony  of  Philo,  a  Hebrew  writer  of  the  first  cen- 
in  this  manner.  The  marine  origin  may  be  tury,  that  the  psalms  in  the  Christian  Church 
demonstrated  by  the  character  of  the  fossils  in-  were  rendered  by  a  double  chorus  singing  in 
eluded  in  the  strata.  Lacustrine  plains  occupy  alternation.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  these 
the  basins  of  former  lakes  whose  disappearance  old  psalms  should  have  been  sung  to  any  other 
may  have  been  brought  about  in  various  ways,  music  than  the  old  tunes.  This  music  is  scarcely 
The  celebrated  Vale  of  Kashmir  in  Northwestern  more  than  emphatic  declamation  moving  within 
India  and  the  great  Hungarian  Plain  are  covered  the  compass  of  a  fifth ;  only  the  cadences  present 
with  fine  sediments  that  were  deposited  in  bodies  a  little  more  melodic  variety.  The  use  of  instru- 
of  fresh  water  before  the  outlets  had  been  cut  ments  was  strictly  forbidden,  because  these 
down.  In  Nevada  and  Utah  there  are  extensive  played  an  important  part  in  the  religious  cult  of 
lacustrine  plains  which  have  been  laid  bare  owing  the  pagans.  This  prejudice  against  instruments 
to  a  change  of  climate  from  moist  to  arid  condi-  lasted  for  centuries.  Plain  chant,  the  only  form 
tions,  and  similar  plains  are  known  to  occur  in  of  music  ever  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Church, 
Central  Asia.  A  peculiar  type  is  that  illustrated  never  made  use  of  instruments.  Even  the  com  pi  i- 
by  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North;  cated  polyphonic  works  of  the  school  of  the 
during  the  Glacial  period  a  great  lake  was  formed  Netherlands  and  the  great  Roman  school  banish 
here  only  to  disappear  with  the  retreat  of  the  instrumental  accompaniment.  It  is  only  with 
obstructing  ice-sheet.  (See  Lake,  Lake  Agas-  the  rise  of  the  school  of  Venice  toward  the  end 
siz.)  Fluviatile  plains  are  built  up  by  the  depo-  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  instruments  find 
sition  of  silt  along  the  borders  and  at  the  their  way  into  the  Church.  When  the  plain 
mouths  of  rivers.  The  Mississippi,  the  Nile,  the  chant  melodies  arose  harmony  was  utterly  un- 
Ganges,  and  most  of  the  large  rivers  of  the  world  known,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  theory  of 
have  constructed  extensive  fluviatile  plains.  ( See  music  turned  about  melodic  progression.  Choral 
Flood-Plain  ;  Delta.  )  Plains  of  denudation  singing  meant  nothing  else  than  singing  in  unison, 
owe  their  origin  to  erosion.  When  land  has  As  long  as  the  persecutions  compelled  the  early 
acquired  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea  the  adherents  of  the  faith  to  worship  secretly  in  the 
surface  is  dissected  by  the  action  of  running  catacombs,  it  was  impossible  to  establish  a  uni- 
streams  which  are  constantly  engaged  in  widen-  versal  liturgy.  However,  the  melodies  were  pre- 
ing  and  deepening  their  channels.  This  process  served  among  the  various  congregations  and 
when  carried  to  completion  results  in  the  reduc-  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  by 
tion  of  the  divides  between  the  streams,  produc-  oral  tradition,  though  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
ing  a  broad  lowland  whose  surface  lies  but  little  in  the  course  of  time  the  original  melodies  became 
above  sea  level.  If  the  former  elevations  are  still  more  or  less  distorted.  When,  after  the  oonver- 
indicated  by  unconsumed  hills  the  lowland  is  sion  of  Constantine  in  312,  Christianity  became 
called  a  peneplain.  The  plain  thus  produced  may  the  State  religion,  free  intercourse  between  the 
again  be  elevated  and  once  more  subjected  to  the  different  congregations  became  possible.  Choirs 
process  of  dissection  and  base-leveling.  The  great  were  formed  and  received  special  training,  so  that 
plain  of  Central  Russia  and  the  lowlands  border-  congregational  singing  disappeared  more  and 
mg  the  Appalachians  have  probably  been  formed  more.  At  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  367  a  decree 
in  this  way.     See  Geography  ;   Physiography,  was  passed  prohibiting  any  one  but  the  regularly 

PLAIN,  Thk.     In  the  history  of  the  French  *~*™4  *ia&™  l™m  •j"*"?  in  c*nTC\  }n  **! 

Revolution,  the  moderate  part/in  the  LegUla-  bef,"?,"«.of  th.e  *rt."HFbf  S?T 

tive  Assembly  and  Convention,  so  called  in  con-  established  a  singing-school  at  Rome  which  re- 

tradistinction  from  the  Mountain  (see  Montaq-  8U,ted  toward  the  end  of  the  same  century _in  the 

nards)  composition  of  original  hymns.    Some  of  the  old- 

' '  est  of  these  hymns  are  attributed  to  Saint  Hilary. 

PLAIN  CHANT.    A  term  applied  to  the  ec-  who  was  Bishop  of  Poitiers  about  335.  Saint  Am- 

clesiastical  chant  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  brose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  who  died  in  397,  devoted 

This  Btyle  of  music  was  used  in  the  Church  from  all  his  energies  to  the  arrangement  and  systema- 

the  earliest  times.    It  has  certain  characteristics  tizing  of  all  the  then  known  plain  chant  melodies, 

which  distinguish  it  from  any  other  known  music.  To  him  is  also  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the 
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four  authentic  modes,  which  he  selected  from 
among  the  seven  octave  species  of  Ptolemy,  be- 
cause these  four  most  closely  resembled  the  char- 
acter of  the  ancient  psalm- tones.  Although  the 
four  authentic  modes  correspond  to  the  Greek 
Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypo-Lydian,  and  Hypo-Phry- 
gian modes,  the  Greek  names  were  discarded  and 
the  appellations  protos,  deuteros,  tritos,  and  tetar- 
tos  substituted.  Saint  Ambrose  also  composed  a 
great  number  of  original  hymns,  such  as:  Deus, 
creator  omnium;  JEterne  rerum  conditor;  Veni, 
rtdemptor  gentium;  Jam  surgit  hora  tertia.  See 
A*bbo8ian  Chant. 

After  the  death  of  Saint  Ambrose  the  original 
purity  of  plain  chant  melodies  was  corrupted. 
When  in  590  Gregory  I.  became  Pope,  church 
music  was  in  a  deplorable  state.    Recognizing  the 
fact  that  music  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to 
religion,  Gregory  began  his  reforms  by  establish- 
ing the  Schola  Cantorum,  which  in  a  very  short 
time  rose  to  an  institution  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance and  for  centuries  preserved  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions.   Since  the  time  of  Saint  Ambrose  a  large 
number  of  new  hymns  had  been  composed.    The 
old  monotony  of  the  chants  had  given  place  to  a 
more  varied  melody,  and  this  naturally  led  to  an 
extension  of  the  compass  beyond  the  original  fifth. 
The  four  original  or  authentic  modes  were  no 
longer  sufficient.    Gregory  is  credited  with  having 
established  the  four  plagal  modes  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  advanced  art.    Besides,  he  also  se- 
lected the  chants  that  were  to  be  sung  on  every 
day  throughout   the    Church   year.      The   texts 
and   melodies    he    ordered   to   be   written    in    a 
book    called     Antiphonarium,    which     was     de- 
clared  to    be   the    absolute    authority    in    mat- 
tar*  of  church  music.     The  system  of  notation 
employed    in    this    book    is    that    known     as 
Keuroes     (q.v.),     consisting     of     various     signs 
placed  above  the  syllables  without  employment  of 
a  staff.     After  plain  chant  had  thus  been  re- 
formed it  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  over 
all  Europe.    Especially  Charlemagne  was  instru- 
mental in  promulgating  this  Cant  us  Romanus; 
for  at  diets  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  803  and 
Diedenhofen  in  805  he  issued  strict  orders  to  in- 
troduce this  manner  of  singing  in  all  the  dioceses 
of  his  empire,  and  established  singing-schools  in 
various  cities,  as  Soissons,  Toul,  Orleans,  Cam- 
bray,  Lyons,  and  Dijon.    Even  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Charlemagne   singing-schools   had   been 
founded  at  Fulda  and  Saint  Gall,  but  as  new 
hymns  were  constantly  being  written,  the  purity 
of  the  style  was  almost  certain  to  suffer.    Thus 
in  1323  Pope  John  XXII.  was  obliged  to  issue  a 
bull  restraining  musicians  from  unlawful  innova- 
tions.   Acting     upon    the     recommendation     of 
the    Council    of     Trent,    Pope     Gregory    XIII. 
in    1576    took     active   steps   towards   a   purifi- 
cation of  the  style  of  church  music.    But  by  that 
time  the  art  of  music  had  made  enormous  strides : 
polyphonic  music  had  arisen.    Although  the  new 
music  had  never  been  officially  sanctioned,  it  was 
not  only  tolerated,  but  was  favored.    Composers 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  old  plain  chant 
melodies  as  a  cantus  firmus  for  the  tenor,  against 
which  the  other  voices  were  set  contrapuntally. 
Many  composers  had  little  scruple  in  distorting 
the  original  melodies  to  suit  their  purpose.    But 
a  greater  danger  to  church  music  arose  from  the 
fact  that  it  became  customary  to  substitute  popu- 
lar secular  melodies  for  the  plain  chant.    At  this 
time  Palestrina  established  the  true  polyphonic 


church  style.  This  is  founded  upon  the  church 
modes;  simplicity  and  noble  dignity  are  its  fun- 
damental principles,  as  they  ever  have  been  the 
principles  of  plain  chant.  Since  the  time  of 
Palestrina  no  new  melodies  have  been  added  to 
the  large  stock  of  plain  chant.  Composers  have  de- 
voted their  talents  to  polyphonic  music,  but  the 
old  plain  chant  melodies  have  remained  in  con- 
stant use  up  to  the  present  day.  The  custom  at 
High  Mass  is  to  sing  the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo, 
Sanctus,  and  Agnus  Dei  in  polyphonic  or  modern 
harmonic  style  with  instrumental  accompaniment. 
The  Introit,  Gradual,  Tract  (or  Sequence),  Offer- 
tory, and  Communion,  if  sung  by  the  choir,  are 
sung  in  unison  to  the  old  plain  chant  melodies, 
to  which  the  organ  supplies  the  harmonies  strict- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  the 
church  modes.  The  Sursum  cordat  Preface,  and 
Pater  noster  are  set  to  the  ancient  unvarying 
melodies.  The  advance  of  musical  archaeology 
during  the  past  century  has  done  much  toward 
the  restoration  of  the  plain  chant  melodies  to  their 
original  purity.  Pope  Pius  IX.  ordered  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  to  revise  and  pub- 
lish, with  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  the  en- 
tire treasure  of  plain  chant  melodies.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  Ratisbon  in  1871,  and  within 
ten  years  the  work  of  revision  was  completed. 

The  discovery  and  study  of  old  manuscripts 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
brought  to  light  many  facts  formerly  not  known. 
Some  scholars  cast  doubt  upon  the  work  common- 
ly ascribed  to  Gregory  I.  But  the  old  tradition 
was  not  seriously  shaken  until  the  learned  F.  A. 
Gevaert  in  1890  published  his  book,  Les  origines 
du  chant  liturgique  de  V4glise  la-tine,  in  which 
he  attacks  with  weighty  arguments  the  position 
ascribed  to  Gregory  in  the  development  of  plain 
chant.  But  this  was  only  the  precursor  of  an- 
other book,  La  m-e'lope'e  antique  dans  le  chant  de 
Vtglise  latine,  which  appeared  in  1895.  The  first 
work  had  raised  a  host  of  opponents  who  were  un- 
willing to  surrender  a  thousand-year-old  tradi- 
tion. In  the  second  book,  a  work  of  stupendous 
learning,  Gevaert  meets  all  objections  with  proofs 
drawn  from  various  ancient  manuscripts  and  even 
strengthens  his  original  statements.  The  impor- 
tant points  brought  out  by  the  investigation  of 
Gevaert  are  as  follows :  ( 1 )  The  claims  made 
by  the  adherents  of  tradition  in  favor  of  Gregory 
cannot  be  established  on  any  historical  grounds. 
(2)  It  is  a  legend  that  originated  during  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  or  slightly  earlier.  (3)  It 
was  not  generally  accepted  until  the  eleventh 
century.  (4)  The  work  of  the  compilation  and 
composition  of  the  chants  of  the  Liturgy  was  in 
reality  the  work  of  the  Greek  popes  that  occupied 
the  Papal  chair  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  (5)  The  melo- 
dies of  the  Antiphonale  Missarum  received  their 
final  form  between  the  accession  of  Leo  II.  (682) 
and  that  of  Gregory  II.  (715).  The  Pope  that 
was  particularly  active  in  this  work  was  Sergius 
I,  (687-701).  (6)  The  Antiphonale  Officii  had 
received  its  final  shape  during  the  pontificate  of 
Agatho  (678-681).  Each  of  these  points  Gevaert 
establishes  on  the  strength  of  ancient  documents 
of  unquestioned  authenticity. 

For  a  technical  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
history  of  plain  chant,  consult  Gevaert's  learned 
work  already  cited,  La  mflopte  antique  dans  le 
chant  de  I'tglise  latine  (Ghent,  1895).  Other 
works    are:    Haberl,    M agister    Choralis    (Rat- 
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isbon,   1896) ;   P.  Wagner,  Einf&hrung    in    die  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Pi^ad- 

gregorianischen     Melodien      (Freiburg,     1896) ;  INQ. 

Briggs,  History  and  Characteristics  of  Plain  Song  PLAIT.     A  drawing  or   design   representing 

(London,  1891) ;  Lootens,  La  theorie  musicals  a  horizontal  section  of  a  building.    It  is   dis- 

du  chant  grtgorien  (Paris,  1895) ;  Bonuzzi,  Me-  tinguished  from  an  elevation  which  represents  a 

todo     teoretvoo-practico     d\     canto     gregortano  vertical  section,  and  best  shows  the  extent  of  a 

(Solesmes,  1894)  ;Pothier,  Lea  melodies  grtgor*-  structure  and  the  distribution  of  the  area  into 

ennes  (Tournay,  1880) ;  Dickinson,  Music  %n  the  the  component  parts. 

History  of   the   Western   Church    (New   York,  _  __!;_      .^    „ 

1902).  PLAIT  A,  pl&'na,  Giovanni  Antonio  Aicedbo, 

VTinrnviTTv    Ttt»      a  ^m^„  k„  w;i  Baron     (1781-1864).    An     Italian    astronomer, 

ii    ^f^^S  Tf?'  •  Ai  «?m^y  •  L^-1"  He  was  educated  at  the  Paris  Polytechnic  SchooL 

«7m  Wycherley,  produced  in   1674,  printed  in  He  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  Alessan- 

1677.    The  plan  was  taken  from  Mohere's  he  Mis-  drift  artm        ^^    1803.n    ^  m  ^  utter 

anthrope  but  the  tone  of  this  repulsive  story  is  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  Uni- 

quite  different.    The  principal  character  are  the  Jersity  of  Turin.    In  1813  he  was  made  director 

sea-captain,  Manly,  tie  Plain  Dealer  the  crafty  f  ^  j^  ob8ervatory.     His  mosthnportant 

*™  SS^0!^                 *"""  ™rk"  ■»  «•  ™*ory  of  the  Attraction  ofEllip- 

acre  ana  nerson.  <<oaJ  Spheroids  (1810)  and  Tteofy  of  *Ae  Jfo*e- 

PLAIN>TIBIJ>.     A  town  including  several  ment  of  the  Moon  {1S32) .    He  was  a  member  of 

villages,  in  Windham  County,  Conn.,  16  miles  the  French  Academy. 

northeast  of  Norwich ;   on  the  Quinebaug  and        -dt  a  v  a  r»x  a    t  xt     t   j.  i     * r  _* 

Moosup  rivers,  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  IPLAHA?^   <Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi from  Lat 

and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map:  Connecticut,  H  3).  P^rttw,   flat).     A  genus   of  •  platyhelminthes 

It  has  public  libraries  It  Moosup  and  Plainfield  ^atworm°>  ^f^"****  having  a  flat  oval 

villages"  and  in  Plainfield  village  is  the  old  Plain-  *"*?  covered  with  cilia.    They  live  in  fresh  water, 

field  Academy,  which  was  one  of  the  best  known  PLANCHES,     pl&N'sha',     James     Robinson 

in  New  England  toward  the  close  of  the  eigh-  (1796-1880).     An  English  playwright  and   an- 

teenth  century.     The  chief  industrial  establish-  tiquary,  born  in  London  February  27,  1796.    He 

ments  include  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  thread  wrote  for  the  London  theatres  more  than  200  suc- 

and  yarn  factories,  a  foundry,  and  wagon  shops,  cessful  pieces.     His  first  play  was  a  burlesque. 

The  government  is  administered  by  town  meet-  Amoroso,  King  of  Little  Britain    (1818);    his 

ings.    Plainfield,  originally  called  Quinebeag,  was  last  was  King  Christmas,  a  masque  (1871).   He 

settled  about  1691  and  was  organized  as  a  town  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  from  1840  to 

in  1699.    Population,  in  1890,  4582;  in  1900,  1850,  when  he  was  bringing  out  his  burlesques 

4821.  and  Christmas  pieces  for  Madame  Vestris  at  the 

PLAINFEBLD.     A   city   in   Union   County,  Lyceum.    Planche*  had  already  gained  a  reputa- 

N.  J.,  24  miles  west  by  south  of  New  York  City,  tio»  *°*  h«  knowledge  of  costume  and  heraldry, 

of  which  it  is  a  residential  suburb;  on  the  Cen-  In  1829  Planche"  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Society 

tral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  (Map:  New  Jersey,  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1843  was  one  of  the  found- 

D  2).     It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  base  «™    of    the    British    Archaeological    Society,    to 

of  the  steep  wooded  ridge  known  as  First  Moun-  which  he  contributed  many  papers.    In  1866  he 

tain,  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  public  parks,  the  ™8  ma^e  Somerset  Herald.     He  died  at  Chel- 

Muhlenberg  Hospital,  and  a  public  library  with  *»>  M*y  30,  1880.     Among  his  valuable  works 

more  than  20,000  volumes.    Plainfield  is  also  an  are  Costumes  of  Shakespeare's  King  John  ( 1823- 

important    industrial    centre,    its   manufactures  25) ;  The  History  of  British  Costumes  (1834); 

including  printing  presses,  machine  tools,  silk  and  Re9<d  Records  ( 1838) ;  The  Pursuivant  of  Arm*, 

cotton  goods,  carpets,  kid  gloves,  chamois,  cloth-  <*  Heraldry  Founded  Upon  Facts  (1852) ;  and  A 

ing,  lumber,  products,  carriages,  etc.    Population,  Cyclopedia  of  Costume  (1876-79).    In  1879  ap- 

in  1890,  11,267;  in  1900,  15,369.  peared  Extravaganzas  in  five  volumes,  and   in 

•dt  inrnrmrD  ,Aw     t  •  *•*  -~      i  •  s       *—  1881  Songs  and  Poems.    Planch6  also  published 

PLAINTIFF  (OF.  plaxntif  complaining,  from  vAXfMa^  of  fairy  tales  translated   from   the 

plaint^  complaint,  from  Lat.  planctus,  lamenta-  French  and  GermaV     Co^t  hia  Recollections 

tion,  beating  of  the  breast  in  grief ,  from  plangere  and  Refhctions  ( 1872) . 

to  strike).     Under  the  common  law  system  of  «»aw^«»-h,    \„     /    T        t>               ^ 

pleading  and  modern  codes,  a  person  who  insti-  ,  'S^T™?'  £LftN8?'  J^*  B*™STO  Gum-aye 

tutes  or  maintains  a  civil  action  or  proceeding  (1808-57).     A  French  critic.     He  was  born  in 

against  another,  who  is  called  the  defendant.  "FL8' T*8  educated  at  the  College  Bourbon,  and 

Where  a  proceeding  is  commenced  by  petition,  as  ™  "SI  ^n  contributing  to  the  Revue  dee  Deux 

in  a  surrogate's  court,  the  moving  party  is  usual-  Sondes    He  was  suba^uently  connected  with  the 

ly  called  the  'petitioner.'    In  many  jurisdictions  JouT»?1  **  DJ°at*  (1832),  and  was  an  associate 

a  party  commencing  an  action  in  equity  is  called  of  Balzac  on  the  Chronique  de  Paris.    He  bitterly 

the  complainant,  but  under  mostlystems  of  re-  attacked  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo  and  other 

formed  procedure  no  distinction  of  this  sort  is  V1^1"! of  * .    ?om*n?,c  %?J;    518  WOrks  in" 

made.    A  plaintiff  may  be  one  who  prosecutes  an  «lu4e  ^""P  Ui*$™!?*  ( 1J8i6) »/««»«»•  por- 

action  on  his  own  behalf,  or  who  does  so  as  a  trnitshtteraires  (1854),  and  Etudes  sur  Us  arts 

representative  for  the  benefit  of  another,  in  which  C 1855) . 

case  he  adds  to  his  name  a  description  of  his  PLAKCHETTE,      plaN'shSt'       (Fr.,      little 

official  or  representative  capacity,  as  'A,  guardian  board).     A  heart-shaped  board  seven  or  eight 

ad  litem  of  B,  an  infant,  etc.'  inches  at  its  greatest  breadth  and  length,  mounted 

A  person  who  brings  an  action  in  a  representa-  on  two  pantograph  wheels,  about  two  inches  high 

tive  capacity  is  sometimes  called  a  plaintiff  ad  at  its  widest  part,  while  a  pencil  fastened  at  the 

litem.    A  person  who  maintains  a  proceeding  or  apex  forms  its  third  support.     Placed  upon  a 

action  in  an  admiralty  court  is  called  a  libellant.  table  with  a  sheet  of  paper  under  it,  and  one  or 
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ttto  persona  with  the  necessary  qualifications  hav- 
ing their  hands  upon  it  lightly,  it  begins  to  move 
ind  write  answers  to  questions  sometimes  of  a 
pnnling  character.  These  answers  are  asserted 
by  believers  in  spiritualism  to  be  communications 
from  the  spirit  world. 

PLANCK,  plank,  Kakl  Chkistian  (1819-81). 
A  German  philosopher,  born  at  Stuttgart,  and 
educated  in  philosophy  and  theology  in  Tubingen. 
In  1844  he  became  tutor  and  librarian  at  the 
theological  seminary  there,  and  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy at  the  university.  From  1856  to  1860  ho 
was  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Ulm,  and  in 
187B  he  became  principal  of  the  seminary  in 
Maulbronn.  Planck  defends  in  his  numerous 
writings  the  speculative  system  of  philosophy  as 
opposed  to  that  of  empiricism.  His  chief  work  is 
DU  Weltalter  (I860),  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
system  of  pure  realism  and  subjective  idealism. 
Id  his  Anthropologic  und  1'eychologie  auf  natur- 
Kiae*ichaftlicher  Urundtage  (1874),  he  vigor- 
ously combats  the  theories  of  the  atomistfl  and 
materialists,  and  he  takes  his  stand  against  Dar- 
winism in  Wahrkeit  tmd  Fluchheit  det  Darwin- 
umu.   (1872). 

FLANgOnT,  pliin'soN',  Pol  (1860-).  A 
French  basso,  born  in  the  Ardennes.  He  was 
sent  to  Paris  by  his  parents  and  there,  despite 
h»  own  inclinations,  entered  a  business  house. 
Through  the  friendship  of  Theodor  Ritter  he 
wu  enabled  to  study  music,  and  Anally  entered 
the  Ecole  Duprez  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
music.  In  1881  be  made  his  debut  in  Lea  Hu- 
guenott  at  Lyons.  Two  years  later  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Paris  Grande  Opera  as  Mephisto 
in  Paiut,  in  which  rflle,  as  well  as  that  of 
Ramfis  in  Verdi's  Aida,  his  success  was  pro- 
nounced. He  created  the  rales  in  Saint-Saens's 
Atanion,  in  Massenet's  Le  Cid,  and  in  Gounod's 
State,  upon  its  revival  in  1893.  He  appeared 
for  t  number  of  seasons  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  Xork,  where  he  was  a  prime 

PLAN'CTJS,  Lucres  Mtjnatius.  A  Roman 
politician  and  soldier.  He  was  born  at  Tibur, 
nor  Rome.  In  youth  he  was  one  of  Cicero's 
pupils  in  oratory,  and  later  was  an  officer  of 
Cnar  in  the  Gallic  wars.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  Cesar,  Plancus  at  first  favored  Brutus, 
but  soon  went  over  with  four  legions  to  Antonius. 
In  B.C.  42  he  was  consul  with  Lepidus.  In  the 
contest  between  Antonius  and  Octavianus  he 
aided  with  the  latter,  and  proposed  in  the  Senate 
to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus.  Plan- 
cus was  a  man  of  some  literary  taste,  and  to  him 
one  of  Horace's  odes  is  addressed. 

PLANJS  (Lat.  planum,  level  ground,  plain, 
neu.  sg.  of  plamut,  level,  flat,  plane,  plain).  A 
surface  which  is  determined  by  any  three  of  its 
points  not  in  a  straight  line.  A  plane  surface  is 
s»id  to  have  aero  curvature.  When  two  planes 
intersect,  their  intersection  is  a  straight  line. 
The  inclination  of  one  plane  to  another,  or  the 
dihedral  angle  (see  Angle)  between  the  planes, 
is  measured  by  the  plane  angle  whose  arms  lie 
in  the  respective  planes  and  are  perpendicular  to 
their  intersection-  When  this  angle  is  a  right 
angle,  the  planes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
As  a  result  of  the  definition,  a  plane  is  deter- 
mined by  a  straight  line  and  a  point  not  in  that 
line,  or  by  two  intersecting  lines  or  by  two  par- 
allels.   A  group  of  several  planes  having  a  com- 
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roon  line  of  intersection  is  called  an  axial  pencil. 
Several  planes  having  a  common  point  of  inter- 
section are  called  a  sheaf  of  planes. 

Pure  Figures.  Any  combination  of  co- 
planar  points  and  lines  is  called  a  plans  figure. 
Bee  Polygon. 

PLANE  (OF.,  Ft.  plane,  from  Lat.  platanw, 
from  Gk.  rMrarn,  plane  tree,  from  i-Xsrft,  piatys, 
flat,  Lith.  platue,  Skt.  prthu,  broad,  from  pratk, 
to  spread  out;  so  called  from  the  broad,  flat 
leaves),  Platatma.  The  only  genus  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Platanacea,  tall,  large  trees  of  which 
there  are  only  four  or  five  species.  The  flowers 
are  in  globose,  small,  pendulous,  long-stalked  cat- 
kins, which  give  the  tree  a  peculiar  appearance 
in  winter.  The  species  of  plane  are  natives  of 
temperate  climates  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere; 
have  deciduous  large  palmate  leaves,  and  smooth 
whitish  bark,  which  annually  scales  off  in  large 
pieces.  The  Oriental  plane  (Plataitus  orientalia) , 
a  native  of  Greece  and  the  East,  early  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  is  extensively  planted  for  shade  and  orna- 
ment in  various  regions.  Few  trees  better  endure 
the  atmosphere  of  large  cities.  A  tree  is  reported 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus,  which  is  141  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  extends  its  branches 
45  feet  from  the  trunk,  and  is  believed  to 
be  more  than  2000  jears  old.    The  wood  of  the 

Klane,  when  young,  is  yellowish -white ;  when  old, 
;  is  brownish,  fine-grained,  takes  a  high  polish, 
and  is  esteemed  for  cabinet-making.  The  tree 
thrives  best  in  a  rich  alluvial  soil  in  the  vicinity 
of  water.  The  North  American  plane,  sycamore, 
or  buttonwood   (I'latanux  occidentalia) ,  is  very 


similar  and  is  probably  the  largest  deciduous 
tree  of  the  United  States.  It  abounds  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Middle  States, 
where  it  attains  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet  and 
10-16  feet  in  diameter.  Its  timber  is  not  very 
valuable,  and  is  very  liable  to  decay.  Two  other 
species  occur  in  the  Southwest,  the  Californian 
sycamore  (PUxtonu*  racemoaa)  and  the  Arizona 
sycamore  {Ptatanus  Wrightii).  The  name  plane 
tree  is  commonly  given  in  Scotland  to  the  syca- 
more or  great  maple  {Aoer  paeado-plalanua) , 
which  resembles  the  plane  tree  in  its  foliage. 
See  Maple. 

PLANE    (Fr.   plane,  from  ML.  plana,  plane, 
from  Lat.  planare,  to  plane,  level,  from  planus, 
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level,  flat,  plane,  plain).  A  tool  used  for  render- 
ing tlie  surface  of  wood  smooth  and  level.  It 
consists  of  an  oblong  block  of  wood  or  metal 
with  an  opening  through  the  centre;  this  open- 
ing is  square  on  the  upper  side,  and  is  always 
large  enough  to  admit  the  cutting  instrument; 
it  diminishes  down  to  a  mere  slit  on  the  under 
side,  just  wide  enough  to  allow  the  cutling  edge 
of  the  plane-iron  and  the  shaving  of  wood  which 
it  cuts  off  to  pass  through.  The  essential  port 
of  the  tool  is  the  plane-iron,  a  piece  of  steel  with 
a  chisel-shaped  edge,  and  a  slot  in  its  centre  for 
a  large-headed  screw  to  work  and  to  attach  to 
it  a  strengthening  plate.  In  the  older  wooden 
planes  it  was  held  in  place  by  the  hard-wood 
wedge.  By  driving  in  the  wedge,  the  irons  are 
held  very  firmly  in  their  place,  and  they  are  so 
adjusted  that  only  the  fine  sharp  chisel-edge  of 
the  cutting-tool  projects  through  the  slit  in  the 
bottom  of  the  body  of  the  plane,  bo  that  when  the 
tool  is  pushed  forward  by  the  force  of  the  hand 
the  cutting  edge  pares  off  all  irregularities,  until 
the  wood  is  as  smooth  as  the  under  surface  of 
the  plane.  In  the  iron  planes  now  used  the  iron 
is  held  in  the  block  and  adjusted  by  a  screw. 
There  are  many  modifications  in  this  tool,  which 
can  have  its  cutting  edge  and  under  surface  made 
to  almost  any  contour,  so  that  moldings  of  all 
kinds  may  be  made.  The  two  commonest  are  the 
jack-plane,  for  rough  work,  and  the  smoothing- 
plane,  for  finishing  off  plane  surfaces.  For  pinn- 
ing maehinea,  see  Metal  Workikq  Machinery 
and  Wood- Working  Machinery. 

PLANE  CTJKVE.     See  Curve. 

PLANE  OF  POLARIZATION.    See  Light. 

PLANER  TREE  {named  in  honor  of  J.  S. 
Planer,  a  German  botanist  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury). A  moderately  sized  elm-like  tree  ( Pin- 
nera  aquatica) ,  found  on  swampy  lands  in  the 
Southern  United  States.  It  supplies  a  useful 
hard  timber.  Zelkova  acuminata  and  Zelkova 
crenata,  tall,  handsome  trees  which  furnish  ex- 
cellent timber,  were  formerly  included  in  this 
genus,  which  is  now  considered  monotypic. 

PLANE  BAILING.    See  Sailings. 

PLANE-TABLE.  An  instrument  used  to  fill 
In  the  details  of  topographical  work  (see  Sur- 
veying), and,  on  account  of  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  it  can  be  operated,  popular  where 
only  a  moderate  approach  to  accuracy  is  re- 
quired. The  plane-table  consists  essentially  of 
a  mounted  drawing-board  bearing  an  alidade  or 
ruler  surmounted  by  a  telescope  whose  line  of 
Bight  is  parallel  in  azimuth  to  the  ruler.  In 
orienting  the  table  a  declinator,  or  compass  box, 
and  a  plumbing  arm  serve  to  place  a  given  point 
on  the  table  over  that  on  the  ground  which  it 
represents,  and  to  cause  a  line  of  the  drawing 
on  a  paper  mounted  on  the  board  to  lie  in  or 
parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  through  its  counter- 
part on  the  ground.  After  the  paper  has  been 
attached  to  the  tabic  it  in  then  leveled  and  ori- 
ented as  already  described.  The  observer  then 
sights  successively  at  other  different  objects  in 
the  area  under"  survey,  revolving  the  tele- 
scope and  ruler  in  azimuth  and  drawing  corre- 
sponding lines  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler  at 
each  position.  All  of  these  lines  pass  through 
the  given  point  and  give  the  angular  direction 
of  the  different  objects  in  the  field.  The  plane- 
table  is  then  taken  to  a  second  station  located  at 
some    place   previously   sighted   and   whose   dis- 
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lance  from  the  first  can  be  measured  by 
stadia,  chain,  or  tape,  and  is  there  set  up  and 
orienled  as  before.  The  distance  from  the  Srst 
station  to  the  second  is  set  off*  at  the  desired 
scale  on  the  line  connecting  the  two  points,  and 
the  telescope  is  directed  at  the  same  objects  as 
were  sighted  at  from  the  first  station,  as  well  as 


other 
of  the 

positions  of  the  various  objects  in  the  area  under 
survey  are  determined.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  All  in  the  detail  work  of  a  topographical  sur- 
vey with  great  rapidity  and  sufficient  exactness 
for  most  map  work.    See  Surveying. 

PLAN'ETA'HirrM  (Neo-Lat,  from  Lat.  nlu- 
neta,  from  Gk.  »\on}Tiji,  pUtnttSs,  wanderer,  wan- 
dering star,  planet,  fromwWfopIairfs,  wanderer, 
planet,  from  »Xd»ij,  plant,  a  wandering;  connect- 
ed with  Lith.  pJdnas,  thin,  Lat.  planus,  level,  flat, 
plane,  plain).  A  machine  much  employed  by 
astronomers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  first  constructed  by  Huygens 
and  Romer,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  clearly 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  conformity 
with  the  Coperaican  doctrine.  The  planetarium 
exhibited  only  the  orbital  motions  of  the  planets 
about  the  sun,  either  in  circles  or  ellipses,  and 
with  constant  or  varying  motions,  according  to 
the  perfection  of  the  machine.  It  was  later  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  combination  of  the 
tellurian  and  the  lunarian,  which  exhibited 
both  the  motion  of  the  moon  about  the  earth  and 
the  earth  round  the  sun,  with  the  principal  phe- 
nomena (such  as  the  succession  of  day  and  night, 
the  varying  length  of  each,  eclipses,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  moon's  apogee  and  nodes)  which  ac- 
company these  motions.  A  satellite  machine  was 
also  invented  to  illustrate  the  motions  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites.  All  these  machines  were  later 
combined  in  the  orrery  (q.v.),  which  exhibits  in 
the  best  manner  possible  the  varied  motions  and 
phenomena  of  the  bodies  in  the  solar  system;  but 
this  whole  class  of  instruments  have  ceased  to 
possess  practical  usefulness,  and  have  been  rele- 
gated to  astronomical  museums. 

PLANETOIDS  (from  Gk.  taohSdh,  planttfa, 
wanderer,  wandering  star,  planet  ■+■  din, 
exdos,  form),  or  Asteroids.     A  numerous  group 
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of  very  small  planets  which,  with  one  exception,  covered  eight  planetoids,  provisionally  indicated 

travel  in  orbits  lying  between  those  of  Mars  and  by  1903,  LQ  to  LX.    See  Parallax. 

Jupiter.    Till  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  PLANETS.      Those    solid    spherical    bodies 

century   they   remained    undiscovered;    but    for  whicn  ^long  ^  our  8olar  8ysteni>  ana  revolve 

some  years  before  their  existence  had  been  bus-  m    elliptic    orbits    round    the    sun.     The    name 

pected,  mainly  owing  to  the  remarkable  hiatus  in  planet   ia   of    considerable    antiquity,    and    was 

the  series  of  the  planetary  distances  when  com-  appiied  to  these  dependents  of  the  sun  to  dis- 

pared  with  the  law  of  Bode i  (q.v.)      On  the  first  tinguish  them  from   the  other  luminous  bodies 

£L?  J««ary>.  1801    the  first  of  them  was  de-  which  stud  the  sk    and          nt  to  the  naked 

teeted  by  Piazzi   at  Palermo,  and  his   success  no  indication  0f  change  of  relative  place    (see 

roused  the  astronomers  to  search  for  more  plan-  Stabs),  while  the  planets  seem  to  wander  about 

ete.     Their  search   was  roeoeMful,   fori Olbers  a           them     The  £lanetg  at          nt  )mown 

(q.r.)    discovered  two   in   1802   and   1807,   and  in  th|order  of  the£  digtanCe  from  the  sun,  Mer- 

Hardmg  one  m  1804;  but  as  all  researches  for  cu        Venus,   the   earth,   Mars,   the   planetoids, 

some  tune  subsequent  to  1807  were  unavailing,  Ju  ^      gat          Ur            and  Neptune.     Six  o£ 

.stronomers ^  gradually  allowed  themselves  to  set-  the£      Mercury,   Venus,   the   earth    (which   was 

tie  down  into  the  belief  that  no  more  planetoids  not^  however  Jhen  reckoned  a  planet) ,  Mars,  Ju- 

rT^  V6  dJ8C?ve«d/Kwhen  **f  detection  of  .£     ftnd  gat          were  ^^  to  the  ^^^ 

a  fifth  by  Hencke  in  1845  revived  the  hope  of  ftran'U8  wag  di8Co;ered  by  Sir  William  Herschel 

resh  discoveries    and  from  this  period  no  year  (        >    m  mi     and  Ne£tune    after  having  its 

(excepting  1846)   has  passed  without  adding  to  ^.^  ftnd  eiement8  determined  theoretically 

the  list.  And  since  the  application  of  photographic  ^^errier  and  Adams,  was  discovered  by  Galle 

processes  to  observation,  the  number  known  to  ^  1846     ^  pianetoids  of  which  over  500  are 

astronomers  has  increased  with  great  rapidity.  now  ^          haye  all  been  discovered  Bince  Janu. 

The  first  photographic  asteroid  was  found  by  a      2    180L    Six  of  the  planets,  the  earth,  Mars, 

\  o  f,   of   Heidelberg    Germany,    December    20  Ju'  ite      ^          v    ^  ftnd  Neptunej  are  at. 

1891  and  was  named  by  hmo iBrucia  m  honor  of  ^^  l      one  ^  more  satellite8  FUranus   (gen. 

Katharine  Wolff  Bruce,  of  New  York   who  con-  eT&Uy)    fceptune,  almost  all  the  planetoids,  and 

tnbuted  to  the   endowment  of   the   Heidelberg  ftll  ^  ^mtefi  except  our  moon,  are  invisible 

observatory.    Brucia  received  the ^number  323  m  to  th    naked            ^  yisMe    laneta          ^  at 

the  list  or  planetoids      Since  1892  only  a  few  Qnce  di8tingui/hed  from  the  fixed  stars  by  their 

planetoids  have  been  found  visually,  though  the  d          gtea|      M  ht     while    the    latter    ^    a 

tote  number  m  the  list  has  been  extended  from  ^       0/  twinkling  appearance.     The  com- 

232  to  over  500.     It  will  be  seen   therefore,  that  paratiye  proximity  of  the  planete  may  be  proved 

photogranhy  has  almost  completely  replaced  the  £    examining  them  througfc  a  telescop^  of  moder- 

visual  telescope  m  this  kind  of  observation.  ^  pQwer  £hen  tney  a^ear  M  rou^d  luminou8 

The  magnitudes  of  the  planetoids  have  not  been  disks,  while  the  fixed  stars  show  as  mere  points 
very  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that  0f  light  even  in  the  most  powerful  telescopes, 
they  are  exceedingly  small  compared  even  with  The  planets  as  observed  from  the  earth  move 
Mercury,  the  smallest  of  the  other  planets,  the  sometimes  from  west  to  east,  sometimes  from 
diameter  of  the  largest  among  them  having  been  east  to  west,  and  at  times  remain  stationary  at 
measured  by  Barnard  as  485  miles,  while  most  of  the  point  where  the  apparent  motion  changes  from 
the  others  are  very  much  smaller  than  this.  They  the  one  direction  to  the  other.  This  irregularity 
also  differ,  generally  speaking,  from  the  rest  of  in  their  movements  was  very  puzzling  to  the 
the  planets  in  other  respects ;  their  orbits  are  of  ancient  astronomers,  who  invented  various  hy- 
greater  eccentricity,  are  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  potheaes  to  account  for  it.  (See  Ptolemaic 
at  a  greater  angle,  and  are  interlaced  in  a  most  System;  Epicycle.)  The  system  of  Copernicus, 
intricate  manner,  crossing  each  other  so  frequent-  by  assuming  the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  as  the 
ly  as  to  form,  when  viewed  perpendicularly,  a  centre  of  the  system,  explained  with  admirable 
kind  of  network.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  simplicity  what  seemed  before  a  maze  of  con- 
a  mutual  eclipsing  of  the  sun  at  different  periods  fusion,  by  showing  that  the  planetary  apparent 
by  two  planetoids  must  be  of  very  frequent  oc-  motions  are  merely  a  result  of  real  motions  oc- 
currence, After  the  first  two  or  three  of  these  longing  to  the  planets  in  general  and  to  the  earth 
bodies  had  been  discovered,  the  opinion  was  pro-  carrying  the  observer. 

pounded  by  Olbers  that  they  were  but  ihe  frag-  The    planetary   orbits    differ   considerably   in 

menu  of  some  large  planet,  and  this  hypothesis  their    degrees    of    eccentricity,    the    planetoids, 

received  corroboration  from  the  intimate  connec-  Mars,  and  Mercury  being  most,  and  the  larger 

tion  which  was  shown  to  subsist  among  them ;  but  planets  least,  eccentric.     No  two  planets  move 

this  hypothesis  is  now  rejected  by  most  astrono-  exactly  in  the  same  plane,  though,  as  a  general 

mere,  and  their  existence  is  explained  by  the  rule,  the  planes  of  the  larger  planets  most  nearly 

nebular  hypothesis.    See  Nebuue.  coincide  with  that  of  the  ecliptic.    The  latter  are 

Decidedly  the  most  interesting  planetoid  is  the  consequently  always  to  be  found  within  a  small 

one  discovered  August  13,  1898,  by  Witt  of  Ber-  strip  of  the  heavens  extending  on  both  sides  of 

lin.  and  which  has  received  the  number  433  and  the  ecliptic   (q.v.) ;  while  the  others  have  a  far 

the  name  Eros   (q.v.).     This  small  planet  pos-  wider  range.    Pallas,  one  of  the  planetoids,  has 

eesqes  the  remarkable  orbital  peculiarity  that  at  an  angular  elevation  of  orbit  equal  to  34°  41' 

perihelion  it  passes  considerably  within  the  orbit  above  the  ecliptic.     According  to  Kepler's  laws 

of  Mars,  and  thus  approaches  the  earth  nearer  (see  Astronomy),  the  nearer  a  planet  is  to  the 

than  any  other  known  body  except  the  moon,  and  sun  the  shorter  is  the  time  of  revolution.    The 

is  therefore  especially  well  suited  for  the  deter-  arrangement  of  the  planets  in  the  solar  system 

mination   of    solar    parallax   by    the    planetoid  bears  no  known  relation  to  their  relative  size  or 

method.    By  means  of  long  photographic  exposure  weight,    for    though    Mercury,    Venus,    and   the 

Wolf  and  Dugan,  during  May  and  June,  1903,  dis-  earth  follow  the  same  order  in  size  and  distance 
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from  the  sun,  yet  Mars,  which  is  farther  from  the  scribes  the  perimeter  of  the  area,  and  the  gradu- 

sun,  is  much  smaller  than  either  the  earth  or  ated  cylinder  records  the  required  area.     This 

Venus;      and    the    planetoids,    which    are    still  and  the  'Wetlische  Linearplammeter,'  now  manu- 

farther  off,   are   the   smallest  of  all.     Jupiter,  factured  in  Vienna,  are  the  best  planimeters  now 

which  is  next  in  order,  is  by  far  the  largest,  being  made.      The    mathematical    principles    involved 

about  one  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  all  the  may  be  found  in  works  on  surveying.     The  beet 

others  together;   and  as  we  proceed  farther  out-  description  of  the  Amsler  planimeter  is  given  in 

ward  the  planets  become  smaller  and  smaller.  Bauernfeind's   Elemente  der   Vermessungskunde 

With  reference  to  their  distance  from  the  sun,  (7th  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1890).    Consult,  also,  Ams- 

as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  the  planets  kr,    Ueber   die    mechanische   Bestimmung    des 

are  divided  into  superior  and  inferior;  Mercury  Flachenvnhalts  (Schaffhausen,  1856).    The  latest 

and  Venus   are  consequently   the   only   inferior  improvements  on  the  polar  planimeter  have  been 

planets,  all  the  others  being  superior.    The  in-  made  by  Hohmann  and  Coradi  in  their  'Prazi- 

ferior  planets  must  always  be  on  the  same  side  sions-Polarplanimeter,'    and    by    Coradi    in    his 

of  the  earth  as  the  sun  is,  and  can  never  be  above  'KugeMtollplanimeter,'  on  which  consult  Lorber, 

the  horizon  of  any  place    (not  in  a  very  high  Zeitschrift    fur    Vermessungswesen    (vols.    viii. 

latitude)  at  midnight;  they  are  always  invisible  and  xvii.,  Stuttgart,  1884,  1888),  and  Amsler- 

at  their  superior  and  inferior  conjunctions,  ex-  Laffon,  'PlanimeteTkonstruktionen,'  in  the  Zeit- 

cept  when,  at  the  latter,  a  transit  (see  Transit  schrift  fiir  Instrumentenkunde  (4.  Jahrg.,  1884), 

of  Venus)    takes  place.     The  superior  planets  and  Das   Moment  enplanimeter    (Zurich,    1875). 

are  likewise  invisible  at  conjunction,  but  when  For  the  history  of  the  subject,  consult:  Trunck, 

in  opposition  they  are  seen  with  the  greatest  dis-  Die  Planimeter;  deren  Theorie,  PVtwpts  und  Qe- 

tinctness,  being  then  due  south  at  midnight.  schichte  (Halle,  1865) ;  Bauernfeind,  in  Dingler's 

A  trans-Neptunian  planet,  owing  to  disturb-  Poiytechnisches  Journal  (vol.  exxxvii.)  ;  and  Fa- 

ances  produced  on  the  outer  planets,  is  suspected  varo,  *n  the  AUgemeine  Bauzeitung  (1873). 

WnT°*ll%^ldLthf  iS*?  °f  .?ePtune-    EY^  PLANIM'ETBY    (from   Lat.   planum,  level 

before  the  discovery  of  Neptune  it  was  suggested  —...-j    «i„;„    a    nu            t      -*J*~i~       '  „„». 

that  the  Uranian  disturbances  were  not  dufto  a  £°A?^Li    ^t^^^tJ^'  T^f^T 

„:~~i~    — a  -•        i       a    i           mt         ax             •  ment,  from  uerpov.  metron.  measure),     lnat  por- 

v~? L^E?  t£T  ?     ??-  iS?  mH  ^  WM  /li  tkn  o*  geometrfwhich  trekts  of  the  measurement 

?£  rfht7  ^        (3-T,)  J*  lmC    He  imputed  of  plan£7rea8.  See  Pianimkter;  Mensukahok. 

the  probable  elements  and  searched  the  heavens         r      ' 

on  "30  clear,  moonless  nights,  between  November  PLANING-  MACHINE,  or  PLANEB.     See 

3,  1877,  and  March  6,  1878."    Every  effort  to  find  Metal- Working    Machinery;     Wood- Working 

the   hypothetical   planet   has,   however,   so   far  Machinery. 

proved  fruitless.  Consult  Todd's  account  in  the  VT  tvnnnA«  tv  t  a  *  m  %  i 
American  Journal  of  Science  (September,  1880).  i*1^***0?  .  (>*f  "^t.,  from  Gk  rtffpit, 
T  .  .  ,  '  . .  i  1  ±J  planktos,  wandering,  from  T\&teiwtplazein,  to  wan- 
In  astronomical  tables,  almanacs,  etc.,  the  £er).  A  collective  term  for  the  free  floating  or 
planets  are .for  convenience  denoted  by  symbols  8wimming  organisms  in  oceans,  lakes,  or  risers, 
instead  of  their  names  as  follows:  Mercury,  g  ;  The  ocea£ic  p3lankton  i8  more  interesting  and  im- 
Venus,  9  ;  the  earth,  *  ;  Mars,  s  ;  the  plane-  ^  thanFthat  of  iakes  and  of  riVers,  inasmuch 
toids    in  the  order  of  their  discovery,  ©,  ©,  £  it  form8  th    basi8  fo    all           .    ^       ^ 

Sl^Si  Jt5P1rtS  ™l  2 taJfe  t L«  T™1  W  ;  the  mor*  ^portent  forms  which  are  found  in  the 

Neptune,  y  ;  <*»  «».  ®  S  ?»  mo,?n»  «  •  plant  plankton  are  blue-green  alg83,  bacteria,  and 

For  a  table   of  the   periods,   distances,   size,  &atoins.    t^  ^lors  of  certain  waters  are  due  to 

density,  etc.,  of  the  planets,  see  Solar  System.  piankton  organisms.    For  example,  the  Red  Sea 

See  also  the  several  planets  under  their  respective  is  ^0^  by  a  red  alga.    Diatoms  are  found  in 

names.    For  the  hypothetical  planet  Vulcan,  see  especial  abundance  in  the  colder  seas.    Among  the 

Vulcan  ;  for  the  elements  necessary  to  determine  more  interesting  structures  and  life  habits  of  the 

the  orbit  of  a  planet   see  Orbit.    For  theories  plankton  piant8there  may  be  noted  a  high  devel- 

regarding  the  origin  of  the  system,  see  Cosmog-  £pmenl  Jf   adaptations    for    active    movements 

ony;  IMebulje.  through  the  water,  a  type  of  structure  which  is 

PLANIM'ETEB    ( from   Lat.   planum,    level  found  in  plants  only  among  the  lower  forms.    An- 

ground,  plain  -f  fUrpor,  metron,  measure) .     An  other  very  striking  feature  of  the  plankton  is  its 

instrument    for.  automatically    measuring    the  periodicity;  at  various  seasons  its  constitution 

areas  of  maps  and  plans.    The  first  usable  plan-  varies  widely  and  the  plankton  organisms  are 

imeter  seems  to  have  been  constructed  in  1814  by  known  to  rise  and  sink  more  or  less  periodically 

a    Bavarian    engineer    named    Hermann    (1785-  T^  mechanism  involved  in  these  movements  is 

1841).    This  was  followed  by  an  ingenious  device  no^  known. 

invented  by  a  Swiss  engineer,  Opikoffer,  in  1827,  In  zoology  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  pelagic 
and  perfected  ten  years  later  by  Ernst  of  Paris,  life  which  drifts,  the  actively  swimming  surface 
The  next  notable  type  was  the  polar  plan-  forms  constituting  a  separate  assemblage — the 
imeter  made  by  the  firm  of  Amsler-Laffon  of  'nekton.'  It  consists  mainly  of  'iellyfishes' 
Schaffhausen  (1854)  and  known  as  Amsler's  (Medusan,  Siphonophora,  and  Ctenophora),  as- 
planimeter.  This  well-known  instrument  con-  cidian,  especially  the  ealpee  (q.v.),  and  a  great 
sists  of  two  arms  hinged  at  one  end,  the  outer  variety  of  pelagic  larvae  and  minute  Crustacea 
end  of  one  being  a  pointed  support  and  that  of  with  feeble  powers  of  locomotion  that  are  carried 
the  other  a  tracing  pencil.  The  latter  arm  also  along  almost  passively  by  the  oceanic  current*, 
bears  a  graduated  cylinder  which  rolls  on  the  Much  of  this  occurs  in  innumerable  flocks,  and 
paper,  its  axis  being  parallel  to  the  arm.  To  sometimes  tinges  large  areas  of  the  sea  by  its 
obtain  the  area  of  a  figure  the  instrument  is  color,  ot  causes  them  to  glow  with  phoshores- 
moved  bodily  about  the  pointed  support  on  the  cence ;  and  it  furnishes  food  to  many  surface-feed- 
first  arm,  while  the  tracer  of  the  other  arm  de-  ing  pelagic  animals. 
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FLAVQfUETTE,  pl&H'keV,  Robert  (I860—),  production  of  many  cultivated  varieties,  strains, 

A  French  composer  of  light  opera,  born  in  Paris,  and  races.    In  some  cases  the  variation  appears 

He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  wrote  on  a  part  of  a  single  individual  and  can  be  traced 

at  first  mediocre  songs.    His  success  came  with  to  no  apparent  cause.    Such  variations  are  usual- 

his  adoption  of  the  Musiquette,  a  genre  in  which  ly  called  sports,  and,  when  desired,  are  propagated 

he  wrote  sixteen  very  successful  operettas  be-  by  artificial  asexual  methods,  which  consist  of 

tween  1873  and  1892,  one  of  those  best  known  in  the  indefinite  propagation  of  a  single  individual 

America  and  England  being  Lea  cloches  de  Corne-  by  cuttings,  grafts,  layers,  etc.    This  method  is 

tiUe  (1877),  also  known  as  The  Chimes  of  Nor-  one  of  the  simplest  and  in  some  respects  the 

mandjf.    Others  scarcely  less  popular  are  Nell  surest  method  of  plant-breeding,  since  as  a  rule 

Gicynne  (1884),  La  cremaillere  (1885),  and  The  sports  are  less  plastic  than  other  variant  forms. 

Old  Guard  ( 1887),  written  for  the  English  stage.  The  principal  objection  raised  against  the  method 

His  music  is  light  and  graceful  and  thoroughly  is  the  weakness  supposed  to  follow  long  continued 

representative  of  the  school  which  claims  as  its  asexual  propagation.    Familiar  examples  of  this 

exponents  Lecocq,  Audran,  Serpette,  Banes,  Vas-  type  of  breeding  are  the  weeping  willows  and 

sear,  and  Victor  Roger.  elms,  cut-leaved  birches  and  maples,  variegated 

PLAHTAOBNBT.    A  royal  house  of  England  foliage  plants,  etc.    Selection,  a  second  method, 

which  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1164  in  the  per-  con8^  \n  ^e  saving  of  seed  from  only  such 

sod  of  Henry,  son  of  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  individuals  as  exhibit  qualities  not  possessed  by 

and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.   (see  Henbt  all>  undesirable  forms  being  destroyed.     Plants 

II.),  and  ruled  in  the  direct  male  line  till  1399.  «fow?  from.  8eed  *«"£  to  var/  greatly  because 

The  name  of  Plantagenet  is  commonly  said  to  of    tne    action    of    diverse    factors.    As    with 

have  been  applied  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  from  his  manv  varieties  of  grapes,  apples,  and  other  fruits, 

habit  of  wearing  sprigB  of  broom  {planta  genesta)  *°me  seedling  may  exhibit  sufficient  merit  to  be 

in  his  cap.    The  house  gave  to  England  some  of  propagated  without  further  selection  by  the  asex- 

its  ablest  rulers,  and  the  period  of  the  later  ual  methods  mentioned.     Usually,  however,  the 

PUntagenets  especially  is  important  for  the  de-  Pr<>geny  shows  only  a  slight  improvement  over  the 

Telopment  of  the  Parliament  and  the  determina-  Parent  plant,  and  selection  must  be  continued  un- 

tion  of  the  general  character  of  English  constitu-  tn  the  ideal  is  approximated  or  an  improvement 

tional  growth.    The  monarchs  of  this  line  were:  secured  that  is  worth  commercial  introduction. 

Hrair  II.   (1154-89);  Richabd    I.    (1189-99);  Associated  with  selection,  and  in  many  cases 

Johs  (1199-1216) ;  Henbt  III.   (1216-72) ;  Ed-  preHminary  to  it,  is  fertilization  which  may  re- 

ward  L    (1272-1307) ;   Edward  II.    (1307-27) ;  8UK,  from  the  transportation  of  pollen  by  wind 

Edwabd  III.  (1327-77) ;  Richard  II.  (1377-99).  or  insects  in  a  natural  cross,  as  in  numerous  hy- 

With  the  death  of  the  childless  Richard  II.  in  brids  of  oak,  willow,  etc.,  occurring  in  nature. 

1399  the  crown  passed  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  Or  there  may  be  an  artificial  transfer  of  pollen 

(q.v.),  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  for  a  definite  purpose.    Variations  are  often  in- 

of  Edward  III.,  and  therefore  in  reality  a  branch  troduced  by  this  means  and  the  desirable  variant 

of  the  House  of  Plantagenet.     The  Lancastrian  propagated  and  improved  by  long  continued  se- 

monarchs  were  forced  to  contend    against    the  lection.    Since  Darwin's  time  the  superabundant 

claims  of  the  House  of  York   (q.v.),  similarly  nutrition  of  plants  has  been  held  to  be  a  prominent 

descended  from  a  son  of  Edward  III.     (See  also  cause  of  variation.    A  large  part  of  the  work  of 

Roses,  Wab  of  the.)    The  line  of  York  attained  improving  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cereals, 

the  throne  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.  ( 1461-  etc.,  has  been  along  these  lines.    The  usual  meth- 

83),  but  with  the  death  of  his  brother,  Richard  od  of  artificial  pollination  is  to  remove  the  im- 

111.  (1483-85),  the  crown  passed  to  the  House  of  mature  stamens  from  the  flower  to  be  fertilized 

Tudor  (qv  ).  unless  the  pistil  is  known  to  be  sterile  to  pollen 

PLAffTAXW    (OP.,  Pr.  plantain,  from  Lat.  °J  £e  ■"»  vf  r^flof  Plant'    1™™  *»»  *&*» 

plottage,  plantain;   connected  with  planta,  plant)  of  the  emasculated  flower  are  ripe,  pollen  from  a 

CookSo  Banana,  Adam's  Pig  ( Musa  parodist  reUt**  P1?^  »  Placed  uP°n  them>  "*  ,the  flow€T 

•»).     An    herb    of    the    natural    order    Sci-  "*«? ,W1* ,flne  P» ftor  ■ LPaPcr  ba« I*0  V™™* 

Uminacee.     It   is   a   native  of   India,   but   is  fn  ^dental  application  of  otter  pollen.    When 

widely  cultivated  in  the  tropics  for  its  fruits,  th« frui* !<*  **da  X*  "^  th'7  */*  "»«**» 

which  resemble  those  of  the  banana,  but  are  less  ^l^^J? *Z  ^^l^TJfJJu^ 

sweet  and  less  pleasant  to  eat  uncooked.     It  is  f'J  I£'    i^ 

«»-  »*  *kA  —~~±  LMa.«*  «*  4-wt«:„Ai  «*.„;*.  «*„„A  individuals  that  diner  from  both  parents  are  se- 

r^^flrS^l^^^S  .n  ,ected  M  the  bMls  of  ncw  varieties.    When  a  de- 

J^H  .lqJ'i\  ™*  ~  ,_  .x  ™  .  ke*P  th«  8^tion  **™Y*  al<>ng  one  line,  since  any 
PLABTAEnT-BATEB.  Either  of  two  West  deviation  will  likely  result  in  the  ultimate  failure 
African  birds  of  the  turaco  family,  Musophagidae,  0f  the  experiment.  In  making  selections  the  in- 
which  have  serrated  bills  and  feed  on  fruits,  espe-  dividual  plant  and  not  any  particular  portion  of 
cully  that  of  the  bananas.  Both  are  birds  of  the  it  must  be  the  unit  of  selection.  In  following  out 
n»  of  a  crow,  are  handsomely  colored,  and  form  this  improvement  thousands  of  individuals  will 
the  genus  Musophaga.  The  name  is  sometimes  probably  have  to  be  discarded.  It  is  said  that 
extended  to  various  other  genera.  See  Tubaoo.  an  American  carnation -grower  destroyed  more 
PLAHT-BREEDING-.  The  art  of  improving  than  60,000  plants  that  he  had  reared  to  flower- 
plants  by  crossing  and  selection.  In  general  ing  to  secure  a  single  new  desirable  variety, 
plants  tend  to  reproduce  their  main  characters  In  plant-breeding  the  following  principles  are 
uiehanged,  but  their  long  recognized  tendency  to  laid  down:  Thorough  knowledge  of  the  plant,  a 
▼axy  has  prompted  much  experimentation,  which,  preconceived  ideal  established  and  maintained 
with  the  undirected  variation,  has  resulted  in  the  throughout,  large  numbers  of  seedlings  should  be 
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employed  in  all  selection  experiments,  and  fixed 
characters  should  be  selected  as  far  as  possible. 
A  knowledge  of  the  following  correlations  will  aid 
the  plant-breeder:  Small  foliage  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  small  fruit;  dwarf  seedlings  produce 
poor  plants ;  pale-colored  foliage  is  usually  an  ac- 
companiment of  light-colored  fruit,  flowers,  etc.; 
large  individuals  are  incompatible  with  numerous 
specimens,  great  productiveness  with  extreme 
earliness,  and  very  great  size  with  intense  colora- 
tion. By  paying  attention  to  these  principles  a 
skillful  plant-breeder  can  influence  almost  at  will 
the  external  characters  of  form  and  color  and  the 
internal  qualities  of  flavor,  perfume,  and  chemical 
composition.  It  is  quite  as  possible,  however,  for 
varieties  to  degenerate  under  selection  as  to  im- 
prove, and  this  fact  shows  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing the  proper  selection  and  constantly  keeping  it 
in  mind  in  subsequent  selections. 

Hitherto  plant-breeders  have  made  great  pros' 
ress  in  methods  of  procedure,  and  have  produced 
many  new  varieties  of  fruit,  grain,  and  flowers, 
but  have  learned  Ijttle  of  the  principles  control- 
ling and  limiting  the  production  of  new  varieties. 
Serious  efforts  are  being  made  by  many  investiga- 
tors to  establish  a  scientific  basis  for  plant-breed- 
ing experiments.  In  August,  1899,  an  interna- 
tional conference  of  hybridists  was  held  in  Lon- 
don under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  England.  This  meeting,  which  was  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  leading  plant-breeders  and 
scientists  interested  in  the  subject,  served  to 
arouse  activity  on  the  part  of  many  and  the  liter- 
ature of  the  subject  has  since  considerably  in- 
creased. De  Vries,  Correns,  Tschermak,  Bateson, 
Hays,  Spillman,  and  others  have  written  exten- 
sively of  their  work  in  the  generation  of  new 
varieties,  and  have  sought  to  deduce  laws  govern- 
ing the  phenomena  of  variation.  This  awakened 
energy  led  to  the  almost  simultaneous  discov- 
ery by  Correns,  De  Vries,  and  Bateson  of  a 
paper  entitled  "Versuche  liber  Pflanzenhybriden," 
published  in  1865  by  Gregor  Mendel,  who  showed 
that  nearly  constant  numerical  ratios  could  be 
obtained  among  the  types  produced  by  hybridiza- 
tion. As  yet  the  reason  why  some  characters  are 
transmitted  and  others  are  not  is  not  clearly  un- 
derstood, but  so  far  as  Mendel's  work  is  concerned 
the  approximate  proportions  in  which  certain 
prominent  characters  will  appear  in  the  offspring 
can  be  foretold.  In  the  cross-breeding  experiments 
of  Mendel  two  characters  were  selected,  called  re- 
spectively the  dominant  and  the  recessive.  If 
these  characters  have  been  well  fixed  in  the  par- 
ent plant,  they  will  appear  in  the  hybrid  offspring 
in  a  regular  mathematical  proportion,  which  may 
be  represented  briefly  by  the  formula  ID:  2DR: 
1R.  In  these  D  and  R  continue  to  exhibit  pure 
dominant  and  recessive  characters  and  the  2DR 
furnishes  the  true  crosses  which  continue  to  vary 
in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  formula.  This 
applies  to  crosses  of  plants  whose  ancestors  are 
equally  pure  and  fertile.  Most  of  the  exceptions 
to  the  so-called  Mendellian  law  can  probably  be 
explained  by  either  of  these  possible  sources  of 
error.  For  a  full  discussion  of  Mendel's  law,  con- 
sult Bateson,  Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredity 
(London,  1902). 

In  1902  a  second  International  Conference  on 
Plant  Breeding  was  held  in  New  York  City,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society.  Papers  were  read  by  many  of  the  fore- 
most plant-breeders  of  the  world,  and  the  results 


of  numerous  experiments  were  shown  by  the  origi- 
nators of  many  new  varieties  of  cereals,  fruits, 
and  flowers.  The  papers  are  printed  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  society  and  a  brief  abstract  of  them 
is  given  in  Experiment  Station  Record,  xiv.,  p. 
208.  For  further  information,  see  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station  Report  for  1901,  in  which  the 
plant-breeding  work  of  the  American  Experiment 
Stations  is  summarized;  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Year  Books,  1897, 1898, 1899; 
Experiment  Station  Record,  vols,  vi.,  xi.,  xiv., 
Correns,  Botanische  Zeitung,  1900;  De  Vries,  Die 
Mutations-Theorie  (Leipzig,  1901);  Weldon, 
Biometrika,  vol.  i.,  part  2  (1902);  Tschermak, 
Zeitschrift  fwrlandunrtschaftlichesVersuchswesen 

in  Oesterreich  ( 1900-01 )  ;  Vernon,  Variation  in 
Animals  and  Plants  (New  York,  1903).  See 
Breeds  and  Breeding,  paragraph  Plant-Breeding. 

PLANT-BUG.  Any  one  of  several  families 
of  true  bugs,  which  feed  upon  plants  by  extract- 
ing the  sap  through  the  beaks.  The  Coreidae  are 
a  very  large  and  important  family,  containing 
more  than  1500  species.  The  squash-bug  (q.v.) 
of  vegetable  gardens  is  a  representative  of  this 
group,  as  also  is  the  box-elder  plant-bug  (Lepto- 
coris  trivittatus) ,  a  species  which  frequently 
damages  the  box-elder  trees  that,  because 
of  their  rapid  growth,  are  commonly  planted  on 
Western  tree  claims.  The  Pyrrhocorid«  are  a  much 
smaller  group,  but  include  several  well-known 
species.  The  red-bug  or  cotton-stainer,  which 
does  considerable  damage  to  cotton  in  Flor- 
ida, as  well  as  to  the  orange  groves,  is  a  promi- 
nent example.  The  family  Lygseidae  is  another  of 
the  largest  families  of  plant-bugs,  comprising 
more  than  1300  species  distributed  in  13  sub- 
families and  208  genera.  About  175  species  are 
known  in  the  United  States.  The  most  prominent 
member  of  this  family  is  the  chinch-bug  (q.v.). 
The  bordered  plant-bug  (Stiretus  anchorago)  is  a 
brilliant  species  which  preys  on  the  larvae  of 
the  Colorado  potato-beetle,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  'potato-bug  enemy.'  See  Cotton  In- 
sects. Consult :  Comstock,  Manual  for  the  Study 
of  Insects  ( Ithaca,  1895 ) ;  Howard,  The  Insect 
Book  (New  York,  1902.) 

PLANT-CTJTTEB.  One  of  the  tanager-like 
birds,  related  to  the  cotingas  (q.v.),  and  to  the 
American  fly-catchers.  They  constitute  a  small 
family  ( Phytotomidae ) ,  and  show  some  remarka- 
ble anatomical  peculiarities.  The  bill  is  short, 
strong,  conical,  with  lateral  margins  finely  ser- 
rated. The  intestine  is  short,  an  unusual  condi- 
tion in  vegetable-eating  birds.  They  live  in  pairs 
or  in  small  flocks  and  commit  depredations  in 
orchards  and  gardens  by  cutting  off  plants,  buds, 
and  fruits.  They  also  catch  insects.  There  are 
three  species,  all  natives  of  temperate  South 
America,  the  best-known  of  which  is  the  'rara' 
(Phytotoma  rara)  of  Chile,  of  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon thrush,  and  of  reddish  brown  and  white 
plumage.  It  has  a  short  low  flight,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable rough  note.  See  Plate  of  Cotingas,  etc. 

PLANTIGRADE  ANIMALS  (from  Lat. 
planta,  sole  of  the  foot  -f-  gradi,  to  walk).  Ani- 
mals that  have  the  foot  so  formed  that  the  whoU 
sole  touches  the  ground  in  walking.  Man  and  the 
bear  are  examples.  The  term  is  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  'digitigrade,'  or  walking  on  the  tips  of  the 
toes,  like  the  horse  and  dog.  Between  plantigrade 
and  digit i grade  animals  all  sorts  of  gradations  in* 
tervene. 


PLAUTIN.  2] 

PLANTTN,  plaN'tt-V,  Christophe  (1514-89), 
An  eminent  French  printer,  born  at  Saint-Aver- 
tin.  In  1S55  he  set  up  at  Antwerp  a  printing 
establishment  which  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  time.  The  most  noted  of  all 
his  publications  is  the  Biblia  Polyglotta  (8  vols., 
1369-73).  His  books  were  noted  for  the  accuracy 
of  their  text  and  the  beauty  of  their  topography 
and  embellishments.  Consult  Debacker  and  Rue- 
lens,  Annates  t'ianiinicrmes,  1555-89  (Paris, 
1S65),  and  the  Life  by  Rooses  (Antwerp,  1892). 

PLANTIN-MOBETTJS,  Mvste  An  impor- 
'  i  Antwerp  contain' 
ting  the  art  r ' 
e  those  of  Christophe: 
son-in-law  and  successor,  Mo  ret  us.  Plantin'a 
printing  office  after  1579  was  carried  on  in  the 
present  building  until  1875,  when  the  house  with 
its  contents  was  purchased  by  the  city.  The 
mu^um  includes  a  composing  room,  printing 
mm,  and  library,  with  interesting  apparatus  and 
specimens  of  ancient  work,  and  the  residence  of 
Planlin,  with  antique  tapestry,  furniture,  paint- 
ins*,  and  porcelains. 

PLANT-LOUSE.     See  Arnio. 


PLANTS  (AS.  plante,  from  Lat.  planla, 
plant } .  In  law,  specifically,  such  vegetable 
growths  as  are  not  included  in  the  terms  emble- 
ments, crops,  or  growing  trees,  except  nursery 
trees.  The  term  includes  bushes,  shrubs,  and  nur- 
sery trees.  Where  plants  are  set  out  by  a  land- 
lord they  become  part  of  the  real  estate  and  can- 
not be  removed  by  a  tenant  at  the  termination  of 
his  lease,  although  he  may  alter  the  position  of 
them,  or  remove  a  reasonable  number  of  them  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  husbandry  during  his  term. 
Where  a  tenant  sets  out  planla  they  become  at- 
tached to  the  real  estate,  unless  they  are  for  the 
purpose  of  temporary  growth  and  sale,  as  the 
trees  and  other  plants  in  a  nursery.  For  ex- 
ample, a  tenant  could  not  remove,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  bis  lease,  berry  bushes  which  were  intended 
to  produce  annual  crops,  although  he  had  set 
them  out  at  his  own  expense.     See  Emblements. 

PLANTS,  Fossil.     Bee  Paleobotany. 

PLANT  SOCIETY,  or  Association,  or  Com- 
munity. An  assemblage  of  plants  growing  in  a 
wmmon  habitat  under  similar  life  conditions. 
See  Ecology;  Distribution  or  Plants. 

PLAQUEMINE,  plak'men'.  A  town  and  the 
parish  seat  of  Iberville  Parish,  La.,  85  miles  west- 
northwest  of  New  Orleans;  on  the  Mississippi 
Riier,  and  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad 
IMip:  Louisiana,  D  3).  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  cotton,  lumber,  and  sugar,  and  manufac- 
tures of  lumber  and  lumber  products.  The  water- 
works are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipal- 
ity.   Population,  in  1890,  3222;  in  1800,  3590. 

PLA8ENCTA,  pla-sen'the-a.  An  ancient  but 
modi  decayed  town  of  Western  Spain,  in  the 
Province  of  Caceres  (Map:  Spain,  B  2).  It  is 
wry  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky  promon- 
tory on  the  bank  of  the  Jerte,  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  remains  of  a  double  line  of  walls  with  08 
toners.  An  aqueduct  of  53  arches  leads  into  the 
town,  where  there  is  a  Gothic  cathedral,  unfin- 
ished and  disfigured  by  late  additions.    Plasencia 
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was  once  a  flourishing  city;  its  population  in 
1800  was  only  7965. 

PLASMA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  *Mtpn,  formation, 
molded  figure,  troax  xtAarta, plassein,  to  form). 
The  Ouid  portion  of  the  blood,  rich  in  proteids. 
After  the  removal  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries 
and  veins  a  part  of  these  proteids  separate  by 
coagulation  and  form  the  blood- clot,  which  ia 
composed  of  fibrin,  leaving  a  fluid  poor  in  pro- 
teids, and  called  the  blood-serum. 

The  term  is  also  given  by  Haeckel  to  the  proto- 
plasm of  cells  surrounding  the  nucleus;  or  in  the 
case  of  the  monera,  which  are  supposed  to  have  no 
nucleus,  to  the  unorganized  protoplasm  constitut- 
ing such  organisms.  Cells  are  defined  by  Haeckel 
as  bits  of  plasma  containing  a  nucleus. 

PLASMA.  A  cry pto-crysta lline  variety  of 
quartz  that  is  of  a  bright  green  to  dark  green 
color.  Plasma  is  somewhat  rare,  and  the  beat 
specimens  come  from  India,  and  China.  Among 
the  ancient  Romans  it  was  highly  prized,  and 
was  carved  by  them  into  ornaments  of  various 
kinds,  and  finely  engraved  specimens  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
variety  used  by  the  ancients  ia  believed  to  have 
come  from  Mount  Olympus  in  Asia  Minor. 

PLASMOTJITTM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.rXda>u, 
plasma,  formation,  molded  figure  +  ttiot,  eidiin, 
form.)  The  vegetable  body  of  a  slime  mold, 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  naked  protoplasm  some- 
times covering  several  square  inches,  and  crawl- 
ing about  like  a  gigantic  amesba.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  favorable  subjects  for  studying  the 
behavior  of  protoplasm.     See  Myxomycetes. 

PLA8MOI/YSIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.s-\a>^«, 
plasma,  formation,  molded  figure  +  Wit,  lysis, 
resolution,  from  Xfaw,  lyein,  to  loose ) .  The 
shrinkage  of  the  protoplasm,  due  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  water  from  the  cell  sap  by  a  solution  of 


higher  osmotic  pressure  in  contact  with  the  cell. 
The  mature  plant  cell  consists  of  a  mass  of  proto- 
plasm, inclosing  one  or  more  droplets  of  cell  sap 
(vacuoles)  and  surrounded  by  a  membrane 
called  the  cell  wall.  Under  certain  conditions, 
which  are  also  those  of  activity,  the  layer  of 
protoplasm  is  held  so  firmly  against  the  cell  wall 
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by  the~  osmotic  pressure  of  the  substances  dis-  kiln.  Coal  is  used  as  fuel.  In  the  plaster  mills 
solved  in  the  water  occupying  the  vacuoles  that  of  the  United  States  the  gypsum  is  ground  in 
it  is  usually  stretched  until  its  resilience  equals  a  buhrstone  mill  or  some  form  of  disintegrator 
the  osmotic  pressure  within  (Fig.  1).  If  such  a  and  is  then  run  into  a  calcining  kettle  set  in 
cell  be  surrounded  by  a  solution  having  an  os-  stonework.  The  kettle  has  a  diameter  of  about 
motic  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  cell  sap,  eight  feet  and  holds  about  seven  tons  of  ground 
water  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  latter,  the  pro-  gypsum.  During  the  process  of  calcination  the 
toplasm  will  shrink,  and  the  cell  wall,  by  its  powder  is  stirred  by  revolving  arms  so  that  the 
elasticity,  will  follow  the  shrinking  protoplasm  whole  mass  may  be  burned  evenly.  Goal  and  oil 
until  it  has  reached  its  unstretched  dimensions.  If  are  used  as  fuel.  For  the  purpose  of  delaying 
the  withdrawal  of  water  still  continues,  the  proto-  the  set  of  gypsum  plaster,  which  ordinarily  re- 
plasm  will  continue  to  shrink,  but  the  cell  wall  quires  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  it  is  mixed  with 
may  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  form.  Thus  some  form  of  'retarder,'  such  as  glue,  soda,  sor- 
the  protoplasm  will  be  withdrawn  from  contact  ghum,  etc.,  and  is  then  sold  as  'cement  wall  plaa- 
with  the  wall,  a  condition  ordinarily  taken  to  ter.'  The  time  required  for  hardening  these  spe- 
indicate  the  beginning  of  plasmolysis,  but  in  cial  plasters  varies  from  two  to  six  hours, 
reality  a  later  stage  (Fig.  2).  If  the  cell  wall  The  principal  uses  of  plaster  of  Paris  are  for 
be  very  thin  it  may  collapse  upon  the  shrinking  the  manufacture  of  staff,  which  is  employed  in 
protoplasm,  folding  and  wrinkling  irregularly,  the  construction  of  temporary  buildings,  and  for 
Should  withdrawal  of  water  continue,  the  proto-  wau  plaster.  Owing  to  its  greater  hardness  and 
plasm  may  shrink  up  into  a  small  mass,  the  durability,  it  is  much  superior  to  lime  for  con- 
vacuole  disappearing  completely.  When  the  8truction  purposes.  The  production  of  plaster 
amount  of  protoplasm  in  the  plasmolyzed  cell  is  of  Paris  in  the  United  States  in  1901  was  412,908 
relatively  small,  the  protoplasm  may  happen  to  8hort  tons,  valued  at  $1,377,570,  the  greater  part 
divide  into  two  or  more  parts,  a  possibility  y^g  ^e  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  New 
which  is  taken  advantage  of  for  experimentation  York.  The  domestic  industry  is  exceeded  only  by 
upon  the  functions  of  the  nucleus.    See  Osmosis;  that  of  France.    Consult  Grimsley,  "Technology 

Tl£?°ra«™r      ,»  ,  *          m  ififlT       A          „  of  Gypsum,"  in  The  Mineral  Industry,  vol.  vit 

PLASSEY,   plas'se,   or  PLASSI.     A  small  (New  York,  1899).    See  Gypsum. 

town  of  British  India,  on  the  Bhagirathi  River,  __  m  «——*,.     . «     ,           ~r™      -    .       ** 

75  miles  north  of  Calcutta  (Map:  India,  E  4).  PLASTEBS  (AS.  plaster,  OHO.  pflastar,  Ger. 

It  is  celebrated  for  the  great  victory  gained  by  Pfl^ster,  from  OP.  piastre,  platetre,  emplastre, 

Clive  (q.v.)  over  the  numerically  superior  forces  Fr-  ptotre,  empldtre,  from  Lat.  emplastrum,  from 

of  SiraJ-ud-Daula,  Nawab   of  Bengal,  June  23,  Gk.  tprXaurrpor,  emplastron,  tfivluurrov,  emplaston, 

1767,  a  victory  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Brit-  piaster,  from  JjprMmut,  emplassein,  to  plaster, 

ish  supremacy  in  India.    The  actual  site  of  the  fron*    *>#   «*>  m  +    xXd<r<r«F,  plassein,  to  form), 

battle  has  been  washed  away  by  the  river.  Tenacious  preparations  for  external  application, 

PLASTER.    See  Gypsum;  Building.  ■»£*  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  pliable jnd 

■ox  a  am-n-D    ivr  a  am-cr»i-ftxsi      c      t> -  adhesive  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.    Most 

PLASTEB,  PLASTEM^G.     See  Building,  lasters  have  as  the£  hfuse  a  expound  of  olive 

section  on  Lathing  and  Plastering.  oil  and  litnarge>  constituting  the  lead  plaster  of 
PLASTEB  OP  PABIS.  A  cementing  sub-  the  pharmacopoeia ;  others  owe  their  consistence 
stance  which  is  prepared  by  partial  calcination  or  and  adhesiveness  to  resinous  substances,  or  to  a 
dehydration  of  gypsum.  This  mineral  is  chemi-  mixture  of  these  with  wax  and  fats.  These  sub- 
cally  a  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  and  contains  stances,  alone  or  impregnated  with  medicinally 
40.6  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  32.5  per  cent,  active  materials,  are  spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon 
of  lime,  and  20.9  per  cent,  of  water,  correspond-  linen,  muslin,  or  leather.  Formerly  this  snread- 
ing  to  the  formula  CaS04-f  2H,0.  When  ing  was  done  by  hand,  but  of  late  years  the  work 
heated  to  a  temperature  above  128°C.  but  less  is  accomplished  entirely  by  machinery,  which  dis- 
than  360°,  gypsum  loses  a  definite  portion  of  its  tributes  the  plaster  mass  with  great  evenness, 
water  corresponding  to  one  and  one-half  equiva-  and  perforates  or  makes  porous  the  finished 
lents,  and  then  has  the  composition  (CaS04),  product.  Since  the  introduction  of  machinery 
+  HjO.  The  material  thus  treated  is  known  as  india-rubber  has  been  largely  employed  in  the 
plaster  of  Paris;  or  commonly  plaster,  and  has  adhesive  composition.  There  are  thirteen  plas- 
the  property  of  hardening  or  setting  when  water  ters  recognized  by  the*  United  States  Pharmaoo- 
is  added.  If  the  calcination  is  conducted  at  a  poeia :  lead,  ammonia  and  mercury,  iron,  mercury, 
heat  greater  than  360°,  however,  the  gypsum  opium,  soap,  resin,  arnica,  capsicum,  belladonna, 
loses  all  of  its  water  and  becomes  inert.  The  set  pitch,  isinglass,  and  cantharides,  besides  many 
of  plaster  of  Paris  is  due  to  its  uniting  with  unofficial  varieties.  Besides  their  generally  pro- 
water  again  to  form  gypsum  which  assumes  a  tective  properties,  these  plasters  have  special 
crystalline  form.  therapeutic  actions  dependent  upon  the  active 
In  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  ingredient.  Opium  plaster,  for  example,  is  ano- 
sypsum  may  be  quarried  and  burned  directly  in  dyne,  as  is  also  belladonna;  lead  and  arnica  are 
kilns,  which  is  the  method  usually  practiced  in  soothing  and  astringent;  mercury,  alterative; 
Europe,  or  the  gypsum  may  be  ground  to  a  fine  capsicum  is  used  as  a  counter-irritant,  and  can- 
powder  and  then  calcined  in  kettles,  this  being  tharides  as  a  blistering  agent.  Court  plaster 
the  general  practice  in  the  United  States.  The  consists  of  a  solution  of  isinglass  thinly  spread 
improved  form  of  kiln  consists  of  a  cylindrical  upon  silk,  previously  coated  with  tincture  of  ben- 
chamber  with  brick  or  stone  walls  and  a  fire-pit  zoin.  It  is  employed  as  a  dressing  to  protect 
at  the  bottom.  The  gypsum  blocks  are  loosely  slight  cuts  or  abrasions  and  must  be  moistened 
placed  around  and  above  the  fire-pit  so  that  the  before  application.  Gold-beaters'  skin  is  simi- 
gases  may  circulate  through  all  parts  of  the  larly  used.  In  surgery  adhesive  plaster  is  exten- 
chambers  before  passing  out  of  the  top  of  the  sively  used  for  its  mechanical  effect  to  reenforoe 
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weak  muscles,  to  keep  dressings  in  place,  to  cover  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.    For  this  they  suf- 

nloers,  to  limit  effusions,  etc  fered  severely  in  B.C.  480  when  Xerxes  destroyed 

PLASTIM  (from  Gk.  »Wr«.,  plaatos,  mold-  *j»  *»"*•  .^P**  victory  of  the  Greeks  near 

ed.fmnwUr«J,pIoM«i»(toform),orCH«oMATO-  ««•*»»■  «  «»  t*^™*.??1  stored  them 

„„nM„     T  ^    '  ^ZI™  ^/  *v»«  «lii    »o«aiiw  {m  under  a  national  agreement  that  guaranteed  their 

££?"•    ^Tm«o,X,u,80f,the.0ell''18Ua"y  ?n-  independence.    Thfir  devotion  to  Athens  brought 

bedded  m  the  cytoplasm,  of  various  form  having  on  ^  toe  hatred    f  the  y^      who  mjufe« 

tortwns  differing  according  to  Uieir  ultimate  UMUC0e88fui  attempt  to  toke  the'to*,,  by  8ur. 

mode  of  development.     They   differ   from   the      ri(W  m  43,     t  a/apailblg  ot  the  Pel0ponnesian 

■ocleus  in  form  and  composition,  and  in mvlU-  fo      ^  wnen  H  ^Hnafly  forced  to  £,„„*,. 

&!L%J^*2*f?E!LJu2.  ^J    fiSf  to   the   Spartans    (B.o.   427)    after   two   years' 

bmb-cUoroplasts,    chromoplasls     and    leuco-  g.         ^^  th    »death     f'th    defender8y  ^ 

phats.    OJoroplasts   (q.v.)  contein  chlorophyll  ^    afu      th      p  f    AntalddaB     (BC< 

"d^M?l^r  Tfrt0^11  "^ff-8^^*"  ^387),    it    was    once    more    destroyed    by    the 

.at.  which  add  their  special  tart .to  the  general  ^  ^      m  373      F5    n         d      Alexander  the 


can 

a 


P TUt^'  ar?K colorlC8S+a,1(l  nave*8  lhelr  *?*  The  present  walls  seem  to  belong 

nil  functions   the  formation  of  starch  grains,  .£  £.  .   \                  .     ™  £    J***  than  c 

proteid  granules,  or  oil  drops,  out  of  material  ?lty  an*,  ,ncl^  *"**£**  *    circuit  tna5  e 

L,rbeu  from  the  adjacent  protoplasm.    The  oil-  ^belonged  to  the  fifth-century  town     For, 

formers  have  been  distinguwhed  as  elaioplasts.  *ul1,  *fU88!on  of  the  topography  of  the  neieh- 

Multiplication  of  plastidsby  direct  divison  con-  ^h^>,wlt*?e*?le?j  m*P*>  "J™*             J' 

sists  in  the  severance  of  the  protoplasmic  matrix  The  BattU  °f  Plat<Ba  d^don,  1894). 

into  two  parts  by  its  contraction,  which  con-  FLAT-BAND  (Pr.  platband,  platebande,  OF. 

tinnes  near  the  middle  until  the  two  portions  are  plattebande,  lintel,  flat  band).     In  architecture, 

completely  disjoined.     Plastids  are  minute  and  a  flat  fascia  or  band,  with  less  projection  than 

undifferentiated  in  embryos,  and  talg?  on  special  breadth,  between  curvilinear  moldings. 

form  and  character  under  the  ^uencetf  the  PLATB,  Sheffield.     A  kind  of  table  ware 

STiLrS^S^^^ft^JMtalT  to  ™*»  bv   «*ting   a   baser   metal   with   silver. 

which  develVin ."{bterrane*,  orgL  or  thick  %S£&g7^JSSS&tt^  fte 

serial  parte  are  likely  to  become  leucoplasts  and  ,"•     „^^_t  *„  „i,j.»i.  s*™..  J.~i«A  L.  s„  «..,* 

set  as  starch  or  proteid  formers;  while  the  plas-  J*1*6  e£ent  to  which  it  was  carried  on  m  that 

ttb  in  lower  leases,  the  fruit,  or  even  thoJe  in  *!7"-  *    w?»w^  » 'wl1deruW  on  *•  one.or  »»* 

"         .   ,         «»T«>,  *aa«  ««"v,  va  *.»*,«.  •«*  sides  of  an  ingot  of  the  baser  metal  a  thm  plate 

^,Sl(e^  i^Mxro^            P  °f  BilTCr-     *  ingot  is  always  of  an  oblong 

mopiasis.    oee  ^       ,  mrrv      .  shape,  and  is  most  carefully  prepared  on  the  sur- 

PLATA,  plft'ta,  Rio  dx  la.  The  estuary  of  the  faces  which  are  to  receive  the  silver,  so  that 

combined  Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers  (qq.v.)  in  nothing  shall  prevent  the  complete  union  of  the 

South  America.   It  forms  a  large  marine  inlet  be-  two.    The  soldering  is  a  process  requiring  much 

tween  the  republics  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina  care  and  nicety;  the  plates  of  silver  are  thinly 

(Map:  Argentina,  J  14).    It  is  143  miles  wide  coated  with  a  concentrated  solution   of  borax, 

at  its  mouth  and  tapers  gradually  inland  for  a  and  are  then  applied  to  the  prepared  surfaces  of 

distance  of  200  miles  to  the  delta  of  the  Parana,  the  injjot,  to  which  they  are  firmly  bound  with 

The  Plata  is  the  outlet  for  an  enormous  volume  iron  wire,  and  then  placed  in  the  platinff-fumaee, 

of  water,  amounting  during  floods  to  over  two  and  subjected  to  a  strong  heat.    This  furnace  is 

million  cubic  feet  per  second.     Vast  quantities  so  arranged  that  the  interior  can  be  constantly 

of  sediment  are  also  brought  down  by  the  two  watched,  and  when  the  proper  temperature  is  at- 

rrars,     and     are     gradually     filling     up     the  tained  the  workman  knows  the  exact  instant  to 

estuary,  which  formerly  extended  more  than  100  withdraw  it.    The  act  of  soldering  is  almost  in- 

miles  farther    inland.     Shoals   are   everywhere  stantaneous,  and  fusion  would  immediately  fol- 

forming  rapidly,  and,  together  with  the  strong  low   if  the   ingot  was  not  quickly  withdrawn, 

currents  and   violent  storms,  make  navigation  When  cooled,  the  wire  is  taken  off,  and  the  ingot 

dangerous.    The  best  natural  harbor  on  the  estu-  is  taken  to  the  rolling-mill,  where  it  is  passed 

try  is  Montevideo;  artificial  harbors  have  been  backward  and  forward,  of  course  with  the  silver 

constructed  at  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Ayres  by  above   and   below,   until   it   is   rolled   out  into 

means  of  jetties  projecting  beyond  the  shallows  a  sheet  of  the  exact  thickness  required.     How- 

which  line  the  Argentine  shore.    The  Plata  estu-  ever  thin  it  may  be  made,  it  is  found  that  the 

ary  was  discovered  in  1509  by  Diaz  de  Solis,  and  relative  thickness  between  the  ingot  and  its  lay- 

neeired  its  present  name   ('silver  river1)   from  era  of  silver  is  always  the  same.    Practically  all 

Sebastian  Caoot.  plating  of  metals  is  now  performed  by  the  process 

PLATJE'A,  or  PLATES   (Lat.,  from  Gk.  of  electroplating.     See  EtECTBO-CHEinsTBT,  In- 

TMrmm  Plataia,  mar*uU,  Plataiai) .  An  ancient  ^atrial ;  Tablbwabe,  Silveb-Plated. 

rity  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Boeotia,  on  PLATEAU,  pla-tf/  (Fr.,  diminutive  of  plat, 

the  borders  of  Attica,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithav  plate).     An  elevated  area  of  fairly  level  land 

ran.  Involved  in  war  with  its  powerful  neighbor  with  approximately  horizontal  strata.    The  chief 

Thebes,  it  sought  help  of  the  Spartans  and  was  difference  between  a  plain  and  a  plateau  is  that 

referred  to  Athens,  as  a  nearer  ally,  apparently  the  plateau  is  higher;  but  this  very  difference 

about  B.C.  500.     Received  and  defended  by  the  in  altitude  gives  the  streams  a  chance  to  cut 

Athenians,  the  Platseans  showed  their  gratitude  deeper  valleys  than  in  a  plain.    Plateaus  are  al- 

by  coming  with  their  whole  force  to  the  help  of  most  uniformly  associated  with  mountains,  being 
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great  blocks  of  strata  uplifted  during  mountain  When  the  strata  of  deeply  dissected  plateaus 

folding   with   little   disturbance   of   the    layers,  contain  mineral  deposits,  like  the  coal  of  western 

Thus  the  uplift  that  formed  the  Western  Cordil-  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  they  are  iin- 

leras   raised  the  plateau  known  as  the  Great  portant  mineral-producing  regions,  because  the 

Plains,  which  rises  gently  from  the  Mississippi  mineral   deposits   are   exposed   where  the   deep 

to  an  elevation  of  4000-6000  feet  at  the  base  of  valleys  cut  into  the  horizontal  strata.     In  the 

the  Rockies;  the  Colorado  Plateau,  between  the  Allegheny  Plateau  such  valleys  have  cut  down 

Rockies  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  6000-9000  feet  fully  1000  feet,  while  in  the  Colorado  Canon  the 

high;  and  the  Columbia  Plateau  of  Oregon  and  horizontal  layers  are  revealed  for  over  6000  feet. 

Washington.    West  of  the  Appalachians,  and  up-  Agriculture  is  not  usually  highly  developed  on 

lifted  with  them,  is  the  Allegheny  Plateau,  20()0  plateaus,  partly  because  of  the  climate,  partly 

feet  or  more  in  height,  which  extends  from  east-  because  of  the  ruggedness.    Grazing  is  the  most 

era  New  York  to  Tennessee  and  includes  hilly  widespread  industry  on  arid  plateaus,  as  in  the 

central  New  York,  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Western  United  States,  where  large  areas  are  oc- 

Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.    The  cupied   only   by   scattered   ranchmen.     Consult: 

uplift  of  the  Himalayas  has  formed  the  lofty  Davis,    Physical    Geography     (Boston,     1898)  ; 

plateau  of  Central  Asia,  which  rises  from  10,000  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Physical  Geography   (New 

to    13,000    feet.    Plateaus    are    frequently    so  York,  1897).    See  Mountain. 

sculptured  by  denudation  as  to  resemble  moun-  PLATEAU,     Joseph     Antoine    Ferdinand 

tarns  in  form  as  well  as  jn  height,  as  in  the  cascf  (i80l-83).    A  Belgian  physicist.    He  was  born 

of  the  Catskills,  a  part  of  the  Allegheny  Plateau.  in  Bru9Sela  and  w*8  educated  at  Liege.    At  the 

Their  tops,  however,  form  an  even  sky  line,  their  foundation  of  the  University  of  Ghent  in  1835  he 

strata,  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  it  is  only  the  hec&me  professor  of  experimental  physics  and  as- 

excessive  denudation,  carving  deep  valleys,  that  tro         %        ition  he^CUDied  until  1871.    His 

has   given    them    the    mountainous    appearance.  re8earches  were  largely  carried  on  in  the  field  of 

For  such  dissected  plateaus  the  name  pseudo-  0  tic8  and  he  devised  the  anorthoscope  and  other 

mountains  has  been  proposed.    Where  sculptured  apparatus.  His  work  is  most  remarkable  inasmuch 

plateaus  are  adjacent  to  mountains  it  is  often  a^much  of  it  wa9  accomplished  while  he  was 

difficult  to  tell  where  the  plateau  leaves  off  and  8ufferillg  fr(mi  ^^  bUlldnJ9g  br0Ught  on  by  ex 

the  true  mountain  begins  perimental  work  about  1840.     He  invented  the 

Because   of   their  elevation,   plateau   streams  experiment  which  has  since  been  known  by  his 

have  great  cuttine  power  and  often  form  deep  ^  ^  illustrate  molecular  forces,  in  which  a 

gorges,  and,  in  arid  regions  canons,  of  which  the  mixture  of  alconol  and  water  is  made  of  the  same 

best  example  is  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colo-  density  a8  olive  oil  and  a  drop  of  the   latter 

rado.     In  arid  regions  the  plateau  topography  laced  in  it      The  oil  wffl  assume  a  spherieal 

is  typically  angular.     The  walls  of  the  canons  Bnape>  ^  which  it  wiU  aiwayS  return.    He  also 

consist  of  alternate  precipices  and  talus  slopes,  originated  the  interesting  experiment  in  which 

as  resistant  and  weak  rock  layers  are  encoun-  wire  f  ramea  are  immersed  in  soapy  water  and  then 

tered,  and  between  the  streams  are  flat-topped  filma  produced  which  intersect  in  straight,  sharp 

areas,  capped  by  resistant  strata,  and  known  in  lines>    The&e  find  other  experiments  are  described 

Western  America  as  mesas  if  large,  and  as  buttes  in  gtatique  des  liquides  soumis  aux  forces  molt- 

lf  small.     It  is  this  flat-topped  condition  of  the  ^^ire^,  published  in  1873.     Professor  Plateau 

plateau,  faced  by  steep  slopes,  that  has  given  rise  als0  prepJred  a  bibliography  of  the  subjective 

to  the  name  tableland  as  a  synonym  for  many  phenomena  of  vision  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 

plateaus  in  arid  lands.     Plateaus,  in  moist  ch-  centurv 

mates,  where  the  work  of  weathering  and  erosion        __  »  L-_._  -— .  -  -%_      «      „,  „    

is  grater,  are  far  less  rugged  and  aigular.  PLATED  WAKE.     See  Tabijcwabb,  Silver- 

By  reason  of  their  height,  plateaus  are  generally  * 
cool,  and,  because  of  their  association  with  moun-  PLATE  MABXS,  or  Hall  Marks.  The  legal 
tains,  they  are  often  arid,  having  rain-bearing  impressions  made  in  Great  Britain  on  watch- 
winds  cut  off  by  the  higher  land  near  by.  cases,  jewelry,  and  gold  and  silver  plate,  after  the 
Plateaus  are  not  infrequently  deserts,  for  other  material  has  been  assayed  at  the  various  Govern- 
reasons.  The  high  plateau  region  of  Africa  and  ment  assay  offices.  In  the  case  of  jewelry  the 
Arabia,  for  example,  is  traversed  by  the  drying  marks  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  optional.  There 
trade  winds  the  vear  round  and  has  little  or  no  are  four  distinct  kinds  of  plate  marks:  (1)  the 
vegetation.  Often  the  only  parts  of  a  desert  standard  or  quality  mark,  (2)  the  mark  of  a  par- 
plateau  capable  of  supporting  numan  life  are  the  ticular  office  at  which  the  article  was  assayed, 
alluvial  fans,  on  which  streams  flow  from  the  (3)  the  mark  by  which  the  date  of  marking  may 
adjacent  mountains  for  a  short  distance  before  be  ascertained,  and  (4)  the  maker's  private  mark, 
losing  themselves  in  the  sand.  Portions  of  many  Formerly  if  the  article  was  dutiable  the  head  of 
plateaus,  for  example  that  of  the  Columbia,  the  reigning  sovereign  was  also  added,  but  in 
would  be  capable  of  cultivation  if  the  water  could  1798  watch-cases  were  exempted  from  this  rule, 
be  led  out  of  the  cafion  valleys.  In  temperature  and  in  1890  the  practice  was  entirely  abandoned, 
there  is  often  great  range,  from  the  warm  base  to  The  standard  mark  of  the  London  office  is  a  lion 
the  cool  or  cold  top.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  jgpa  for  gterli  rf, 
the  plateau  of  Mexico,  which  rises  from  a  tropi-  *  <3E*  /3Twrf 
cal  climate  to  that  of  the  cool  temperate  zone.  wfth  the  figures  22  [wW  for  22-carat  gold; 
Difference  in  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  \J&Sm*m 
decrease  in  evaporation  and  an  increase  in  pre-  and  the  crown  with  the  figures  18  for  18 -carat 
cipitation,  so  that  the  tops  of  high  plateaus  are  gold.  Up  to  1845  a  lion  passant  was  likewise  the 
often  forest-covered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colo-  standard  mark  of  22-carat  gold,  and  from  1697 
rado  Plateau,  which  rises  from  the  desert  region  to  1723,  during  which  time  the  quality  of  stand- 
of  western  Arizona.  ard  silver  was   raised   from   .925   to   .959,   the 
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standard  mark  was  a  lion's  head,  and  the  hall 
mark  a  figure  of  Britannia.  The  standard  mark  at 


Edinburgh  is  a  thistle 


:       at  Glasgow,  a 


Hod  rampant     |*S5N '  at  Dublin,  a  harp  crowned 
flE\,  with  the  figure  22  added  in  the  case  of 

22-carat  gold. 

The  hall  marks  of  some  of  the  particular  assay 
offices  are:   London,  a  leopard's  head,  crowned 


up  to  1823     \mf ;     Edinburgh,  a  castle 
Glasgow,  a  tree,  a  fish,  and  a  bell     f  <gl  ;  Dub- 
lin, a  figure  of  Hibernia    [{&]: 
sword  between    three   wheat   sheaves 


Birmingham,  an  anchor 


Chester,   a 


In  addition, 


the  Sheffield  office  is  designated  by  a  crown ;  Ex- 
eter, by  a  castle  with  three  towers ;  York,  by  five 
lions  on  a  cross ;  and  Newcastle,  by  three  castles. 

The  date-marks  of  the  Goldsmith's  Hall,  Lon- 
don, which  are  changed  annually  on  May  30th, 
are  the  first  20  letters  of  the  alphabet,  each  series 
differing  in  some  slight  detail  (either  in  the 
style  of  the  letter  or  in  the  shape  of  the  shield 
on  which  they  are  placed)  from  a  former  series. 
The  date-marks  of  Birmingham,  which  are 
changed  annually  in  July,  are  also  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

The  character  of  the  maker's  mark  was  op- 
tional up  to  1697,  when  it  was  fixed  as  the  first 
three  letters  of  his  surname.  Since  1739  the 
mark  has  been  the  initials  of  the  maker's  Chris- 
tian name  and  surname.  Watch-cases  of  foreign 
make  when  marked  in  Great  Britain  bear  special 
stamps.  In  Switzerland  there  are  various  plate 
marks,  but  the  regulations  concerning  them  are 
not  comprehensive,  and  English  marks  are  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  the  Swiss. 

Bibuoobapht.  Consult:  Britten,  Watch  and 
Clock-Makers'  Handbook  (London,  Oth  ed., 
1896) ;  Chaffer,  Handbook  to  Hall  Marks  on  Gold 
and  Silver  Plate  (ib.,  1898);  Cripps,  English 
Plate  Marks  (ib.,  1882) ;  id.,  Old  English  Plate 
(ib,  1886). 

PLATEN-BLAXLEBMUND,  platen  ballSr- 
munt,  August,  Count  (1796-1835).  A  distin- 
guished German  poet,  born  at  Ansbach.  Edu- 
cated in  the  Corps  of  Cadets  and  the  Pages' 
Institute  at  Munich,  he  entered  the  Bavarian 
army  in  1814,  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1815, 
hut,  wearied  afterwards  by  the  dreary  monotony 
of  garrison  duty,  he  obtained  a  furlough  and, 
provided  with  a  stipend,  devoted  himself  to  philo- 
logical and  philosophical  studies,  first  at  Wiirz- 
burg  (1818-19),  then  until  1825  at  Erlangen, 
where  Schelling  exercised  a  lasting  influence  upon 
him.  He  had  early  turned  to  Oriental  studies 
and  as  a  fruit  thereof  published  in  1821  Qhaselen, 
a  collection  of  poems  in  Oriental  forms,  which 
was  followed  in  1824  by  Neue  Qhaselen,  both 
series  winning  a  favorable  comment  from  Goethe. 
A  visit  to  Italy  in  1824  inspired  Sonnette  aus 
Venedig  (1825),  the  finest  collection  of  sonnets 
in  the  German  tongue,  remarkable  for  classic 
beauty  of  form.  Bitterly  opposed  to  Romanticism 
as  he  found  it,  he  appears  nevertheless  under  ro- 
mantic influence  in  his  dramatic  poem  Der  gla- 


serne  Pantoffel  (1824),  welded  out  of  the  fairy 
tales  of  Cinderella  and  Snowdrop,  in  the  comedy 
Der  Schatz  des  Rhampsinit  (1824),  and  in  his 
later  epic  Die  Abbassiden  ( 1834) ,  based  on  stories 
from  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  extravagances  of 
German  Romanticism,  however,  kindled  his  wrath, 
and  he  satirized  the  'fate  tragedy'  effectually  in 
Die  verhdngnissvolle  Oabel  (1826),  a  fork  here 
taking  the  place  of  the  dagger  by  which,  in  the 
typical  fate  tragedy,  the  family  ancestress  comes 
to  grief,  and  a  dozen  descendants  being  stabbed 
by  the  fatal  fork1  before  the  close  of  the  drama. 
The  command  of  language  and  mastery  of  versifi- 
cation distinguishing  this  literary  comedy  are 
even  excelled  in  Der  romantische  CEdipus  (1829), 
directed  more  especially  against  the  lack  of  form 
in  Romanticism  and  its  tendency  to  experiment 
with  new  and  unwieldy  metres,  the  chief  target  of 
Platen's  satire  here  being  Immermann  (q.v.), 
parodied  as  "Nimmermann."  In  1826  Platen  had 
made  Italy  his  permanent  home  and  thence  only 
twice  visited  his  native  land.  During  his  last  so- 
journ in  Germany  in  1833  he  published  the  histor- 
ical drama  Die  Liga  von  Cambrai  and  Oeschichten 
des  Konigreichs  Neapel  von  l^h  bis  l^hS.  He  died 
at  Syracuse,  Sicily.  Platen  was  no  genius,  but  a 
poet  of  exquisite  taste,  whose  later  verses  are 
models  of  formal  virtuosity  in  their  complex 
rhythms  and  technical  polish  of  rhyme.  His  best 
biography  is  to  be  found  in  his  Tagebucher,  edited 
by  Laubmann  and  Scheffler  (Stuttgart,  1896- 
1900).  Consult  also:  Minckwitz,  Graf  Platen 
als  Mensch  und  Dichter  (Leipzig,  1838)  ;  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Essays  and  Studies  (New  York,  1890)  ; 
Besson,  Platen,  6tude  biographique  et  littfraire 
(Paris,  1894) ;  and  Greulich,  Platen's  IAtteratur- 
komodien  (Bern,  1901). 

PLATHANDLER,  plafhand-lSr.  A  Dutch 
name  in  South  Africa  for  the  curious  clawed 
toad  (Xinopus  calcaratus) ,  which  is  distinguished 
by  having  strong  metatarsal  claws  and  minute 
eyes.  These  small  frogs,  which  are  tongueless,  are 
peculiarly  aquatic,  never  leaving  the  water  except 
when  forced  to  change  their  locality  on  account 
of  drought  or  scarcity  of  food.  Specimens  have 
been  naturalized  in  England,  where  their  habits 
and  methods  of  breeding  have  been  well  studied. 
Consult  Gadow,  Amphibia  and  Reptiles  (London, 
1901). 

PLATINA,  pla-te'na,  Babtolommeo  de  (1421- 
81).  An  Italian  humanist  and  historian.  He 
was  born  at  Piadena  (Lat.  form  Platina,  hence 
his  name),  near  Cremona.  His  family  name 
was  Sacchi.  In  1464  he  became  an  abbreviator 
at  the  Papal  courts,  but  with  many  of  his  col- 
leagues was  removed  the  same  year  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  new  Pope,  Paul  II.  For  his  boldness 
in  pleading  that  the  abbreviators  held  their  office 
for  life  he  was  imprisoned  for  four  months,  and 
again  in  1468  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  Sixtus 
IV.  appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  Vatican 
library  in  1475,  and  he  retained  the  position  till 
his  death.  At  the  invitation  of  Sixtus  he  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  popes,  from  Saint  Peter  to  Paul 
II.  inclusive.  This  work,  originally  in  Latin,  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1479,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly reprinted  and  translated.  The  later  por- 
tions, which  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  contempo- 
raries and  his  own  experience,  are  considered  the 
best.  The  English  translation  of  1685  was  re- 
vised by  Benham  and  published  in  the  Ancient 
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and  Modern  Library  of  Theological  Literature  (2  tory  use,  and  as  it  is  not  attacked  by  adds,  vcs- 

vols.,  London,  1885).  sels  of  it  have  been  used  in  sulphuric  acid  works. 

PLATING.    See  Electbo-Chemistby,  Indus-  J*  als0  ^^  "^"w  application  in  the  maimu- 

trial:  and  Electro-Plating.  facture  of  incandescent  electric  lamps,  being  the 

only  metal  that  can  be  used  to  pass  through  the 

PI^T'INIBID'ITJM    (Neo-Lat.,  from  plati-  gia88  iamp  DUibg  making  a  tight  joint.    Methods 

num  +  trtdtum) .    A  native  alloy  of  iridium  with  ftav6  ^n  proposed  for  its  electrolytic  depoai- 

platinum  and  allied  metals  that  crystallizes  in  tion>  but  tftey  nave  not  heen  generally  adopted, 

the  isometric  system,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  It  ha8  ^n  UBed  in  Rugsia  for  &e  coinage  of  high 

silver-white  in  color.     It  is  found  chiefly  with  values  of  money.    During  1900  400  Troy  ounces 

platinum  ores  in  the  Urals  and  in  Brazil;  also  0f   metallic   platinum,   valued   at   $2500,    were 

in  the  gold  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  mined  in  the  United  States. 

PLATINUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  platina,  from  Platinum  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  a 
Sp.  platina,  platinum,  from  plata,  silver,  plate,  platinous  oxide  or  monoxide  (PtO),  which  gives 
from  plato,  flat,  from  Gk.  TXartit,  platys,  flat,  rise  to  a  series  of  platinous  salts,  a  platino- 
wide,  broad;  connected  with  Lith.  plat  us,  broad,  platinic  oxide  (Pt*04),  and  a  platinic  oxide  or 
Skt.  prthu,  wide,  from  prath,  to  spread  out).  A  dioxide  (PtO,),  which  yields  a  series  of  platinic 
metallic  element,  the  existence  of  which  was  first  salts.  The  most  important  of  the  platinum  salts 
made  known  in  Europe  by  Antonio  de  Ulloa  in  is  the  platinic  chloride  or  platinum  tetrachloride, 
1736.  It  was  first  described  by  Watson  in  1750.  which  is  a  brownish  red  deliquescent  salt,  a  so- 
It  is  found  native,  usually  alloyed,  however,  with  lution  of  which  is  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a 
iron,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  osmium,  and  reagent.  Of  considerable  interest  to  the  chemist 
other  metals,  generally  in  grains  and  scales  in  are  also  the  so-called  platinum  bases,  which  are 
alluvial  deposits  in  South  America,  the  Urals,  in  compounds  of  platinum  salts  with  ammonia. 
Borneo,  Santo  Domingo,  and  New  Zealand ;  also  Metallurgy.  The  extraction  of  platinum  from 
in  small  quantities  in  the  gold  washings  of  the  the  ore  consists  first  in  concentrating  the  ore  by 
Pacific  Slope.  A  few  irregular  lumps  or  nuggets  washing;  the  further  treatment  may  be  con- 
have  been  found,  one  of  which,  now  in  the  Demi-  ducted  either  in  the  wet  way  or  the  dry  way. 
doff  cabinet  in  Saint  Petersburg,  weighs  7837  The  dry  method  does  not  produce  pure  platinum, 
kilograms. .  For  the  preparation  of  pure  platinum  but  its  alloys  with  iridium  and  rhodium,  and 
the  commercial  metal  may  be  melted  with  6  parts  the  production  of  pure  platinum  requires  the 
of  pure  lead  and  the  finely  divided  alloy  treated  use  of  the  wet  method.  Electrolysis  is  used  to 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  residual  black  pow-  separate  metallic  platinum  from  its  alloys  with 
der  may  then  be  dissolved  in  dilute  aqua  regia,  gold.  Two  methods  of  dry  extraction  have  been 
the  solution  precipitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  used.  One  consists  in  melting  the  ore  in  a  ves~ 
acid,  and  the  filtrate  further  precipitated  with  an  sel  made  of  lime  and  remelting  the  button  thus 
excess  of  ammonium  chloride  and  some  common  obtained;  the  second  method  is  to  melt  the  ore 
salt.  This  precipitate  is  in  turn  heated  with  the  with  galena  and  litharge  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
acid  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  and  naoe  and  scorify  the  lead-platinum  alloy  ob- 
on  cooling  the  resulting  mass  is  treated  with  hot  tained  in  order  to  remove  the  lead.  Finally  the 
water,  which  leaves  nothing  but  pure  platinum  platinum  is  fused  into  an  ingot  in  the  lime  fur- 
behind.  The  commercial  metal  is  usually  ob-  nace.  The  wet  method  of  extraction  consists 
tained  by  a  somewhat  complicated  wet  process,  essentially  in  bringing  platinum  into  solution 
although  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  more  or  less  with  aqua  regia,  precipitating  from  this  solution 
pure  also  by  a  dry  process.  platinum-ammonium  chloride  by  means  of  am- 

Platinum  (symbol  Pt. ;  atomic  weight,  194.89)  monium  chloride  and  ammonia,  and  then  decom- 
is  a  grayish-white  metal  with  a  specific  gravity  posing  the  compound  and  separating  the,  plati- 
of  21.48  at  about  17.6°  C.  It  fuses  at  about  num  at  red  heat.  The  wet  method  is  the  principal 
2000°  C.  (3630°  F.).  It  is  very  malleable  and  method  of  platinum  refining  now  employed.  Physi- 
ductile,  becoming  soft  and  workable  at  a  tern-  cally  metallic  platinum  has  an  almost  silver  white 
perature  far  below  its  melting-point.  Wires  lustre,  is  ductible  and  malleable  in  a  high  de- 
have  been  drawn  that  are  one  twelve-hundredth  gree,  is  about  as  hard  as  copper,  and  has  a 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Molten  platinum  ab-  tenacity  between  that  of  gold  and  of  copper.  For 
sorbs  oxygen,  which  it  gives  off  when  rapidly  a  concise  treatment  of  the  metallurgy  of  plati- 
cooled.  Red-hot  platinum  also  occludes  hydro-  num,  consult:  Howe,  Bibliography  of  the  Metal* 
gen,  to  the  extent  of  about  five  times  its  own  vol-  of  the  Platinum  Group,  11  kS  to  1896  (Washing- 
ume,  and  retains  it  indefinitely  after  cooling,  ton,  1897) ;  Schnabel,  Hand-book  of  Metallurgy 
Spongy  platinum  is  finely  divided  metallic  plati-  (New  York,  1898). 

numwhich  possesses  a  very  large  surface  com-  plat^eb,  John  Winthbop  (1865-).    An 

pared  with  its  mass  and  is  able  to  condense  large  American  theologian  and  Church  historian,  born 

quantities  of  oxygen     It  is  readily  prepared  by  fa  L       Mft88    *He  g^^  at  Yale  Univer- 

T™£?  ammoniuP.Platin?m  ^"J8-  -J?    I™8  Bity  i*  1885,  and  at  Union  Theological   Semi- 

*iaPw     n1?^  n         may  *  Pi  *•        T,1  i?  *w  ^ry  in  1893,  studied  in  Berlin,  then  was  instruc- 

nisher.    Of  similar  nature  is  platinum  bUick,  that  ^ /fa  Union  g^i^    (i895-96),  in  1896  bt 

!?i«fU-™a  7,K?rePf rC-     by+    Z*tmf  f  £°iUtl?n   £f  came  assistant  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 

platinous  chloride  in  potash  and  alcohol     It  ab-  t  Harvard  an<f  in  1901  acce  ^  a  similar  cha£ 

sorbs  more  than  800  times  its  volume  of  oxygen.  t  Andover'  Th^g^i  Seminary.     He  contrib- 

^l^vT8  a"0^1^  ™3V*  «*  metals/  uted  articles  on  historical  theology  to  the  Nac 

some  of  which  such  as  the  alloy  with  10  per  cent.  International  Encyclopedia. 

indium,  have  found  use  m  the  arts,  especially  for  *"">7W"W"<*■'  "  «w  wi** 

the   purpose  of  making  standard   weights   and  PLATNEB,    Samuel   Ball    (1863—).      An 

measures.     Metallic    platinum    is   employed    in  American  classical  scholar,  born  in  Unionville, 

making  crucibles  and  similar  utensils  for  labora-  Conn.,  and  educated  at  Newark  Academy  and 
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at    Yale     University.     After     five     years     as  enced  in  these  voyagings.     But  we  really  know 

iustructor   in   Latin   and   French   in   Utica,   N.  nothing   beyond  the   presumption   that   he   was 

Y.,  in   1890   he   became   assistant   professor   of  much  absent  from  Athens  during  the  ten  years 

Latin  in  Western  Reserve  University,  where  he  that  followed   Socrates's   death.  At  the  age  of 

became  full  professor  in  1892.     He  was  chosen  forty,   about  the  year   387,  he  established  the 

secretary   of   the   managing   committee   of   the  'Academy/  which,  with  the  rhetorical  school  of 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome  Isocrates,  made  Athens  in  very  deed  the  'educator 

in  1898,  was  professor  there  in  1899-1900,  and  of  Hellas,'  and  was  the  beginning  of  that  'univer- 

for  the  year  1900-01  was  president  of  the  Ameri-  sity  life  at  Athens'  which  continued  for  eight 

can  Philological  Association.     He   wrote   Selec-  centuries.     The  name  is  derived  from  the  hero 

tions  from    the  Letters   of   the   Younger   Pliny  Academus,  adjoining  whose  shady  precinct  and 

(1894)  and  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  gymnasium  on  the  road  to  Eleusis,  one  mile  from 

Ancient  Rome  (1903).  Athens,  was  the  small  estate  which  Plato  dedi- 

PLATO  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  x\<£t«v,  Plat6n)  cated  to  the  uses  of  the  school.  By  Plato's  will, 
(c.427-347  B.c).  A  Greek  philosopher,  born  the  institution  was  probably  perpetuated  as  a  re- 
prohably  May  7,  b.c.  427,  on  the  island  of  iEgina,  Hgious  foundation  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  this 
a  dependency  of  Athens,  where  his  father  held  an  organization  was  imitated  in  the  Lyceum  of 
estate.  His  real  name  was  Aristocles.  His  father  Aristotle,  the  'garden'  of  Epicurus,  and  the  Mu- 
cUimed  descent  from  Codrus;  his  mother,  Peric-  **um  of  Alexandria.  Here  for  forty  years  he 
tioue,  from  Solon.  The  known  facts  of  his  life  taught,  debated  high  and  subtle  questions  with 
are  few.  He  received  the  education  in  music  and  nis  favorite  pupils,  and  "curled  and  combed  the 
gymnastics  of  a  well-born  Athenian  youth,  under  style  of  his  dialogues"  until  his  death  in  the  year 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  virtual  state  of  3.47,  Ara.on8  h»  most  famous  pupils  were  Speu- 
siege  created  for  Athens  by  the  Peloponnesian  »PPJ»»i.  *J18  nephew,  who  succeeded  him  as  scho- 
War.  His  writings  are  sufficient  evidence  that  he  larch  >  Xenocrates,  the  successor  of  Speusippus ; 
Absorbed  all  the  culture  of  his  age;  poetry,  art,  Aristotle  (from  the  year  367),  the  orators  De- 
pre-Socratic  philosophy,  the  Sophistic  enlighten-  mosthenes,  Hypendes,  and  Lycurges,  the  astrono- 
ment  (see  Sophists)  in  a  synthesis,  as  Emerson  mer  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,  and  many  other  eminent 
savs,  "without  parallel  before  or  since."  We  may  men  from  a11  parts  of  Greece.  The  inner  life  of 
believe  the  tradition  that  he  distinguished  him-  the  school  we  can  only  divine.  From  Plato's 
self  in  gymnastics  and  wrote  poetry.  The  poems  sneers  at  the  Sophists,  who  took  pay  for  spiritual 
he  is  said  to  have  burned  when,  at  the  age  of  gifts,  we  may  infer  that  no  tuition  fees  were  ex- 
twenty,  he  experienced  the  higher  inspiration  of  acted.  We  may  conjecture  that  some  of  the  most 
the  philosophic  muse  through  Socrates.  abstract    and   metaphysical    dialogues,     as    the 

For  a  youth  of  Plato's  birth  and  endowments,  P<*rmenidest  the  Sophistes,  the  Politieus,  the 
politics  would  have  been  the  natural  career.  Two  Phtlebus,  are  idealizations  of  actual  discussions 
of  his  dialogues  are  named  from  his  kinsmen  in  the  school,  as  the  Charmides,  Lysis,  Protago- 
Charmides  and  Critias,  who  were  prominent  in  ra*>  and  Qorgias  are  reflections  of  real  conversa- 
the  oligarchy  of  the  so-called  Thirty  Tyrants  tions  in  the  gymnasia  and  public  resorts  fre- 
which  dominated  Athens  in  the  year  404-03.  The  qnented  by  Socrates.  A  famous  passage  of  the 
experiences  of  that  year  disenchanted  him  for-  Phafdnta  exalts  the  spoken  above  the  lifeless  writ- 
ever  with  regard  to  the  rule  of  the  'Fair  and  ten  word,  and  Plato,  like  those  two  other  great 
Good,'  as  they  called  themselves.  The  judicial  artists  in  language,  Renan  and  Ruskin,  affected  to 
murder  of  Socrates  by  the  restored  democracy  hold  mere  literary  virtuosity  in  light  esteem.  Con- 
in  the  year  399  and  the  increasing  license  and  temporary  writers  of  comedy  represent  the  stu- 
weakness  of  popular  rule  through  the  fourth  cen-  dents  of  the  Academy  as  dandified  young  cox- 
tury  further  embittered  his  spirit  and  developed  combs,  and  jest  about  the  obscure  'idea  of  good,' 
the' conviction  that  all  existing  forms  of  govern-  and  the  scientific  definition  of  the  cucumber  by 
meat  were  meTe  partisan  factions,  and  that  there  dichotomy,  much  as  the  paragraphia t  of  the  mod- 
was  no  hope  of  salvation  for  the  cities  of  Greece  ern  newspaper  alludes  to  transcendentalism  and 
until  "either  philosophers  should  become  kings  the  'beanfulness  of  the  bean.'  From  this  remote 
or  kings  philosophers."  The  philosopher  whose  and  sphered  course,  Plato  was  drawn  into  the 
lot  was  cast  in  fourth  century  Athens  could  exer-  turmoil  of  real  life  by  his  two  visits  to  Syra- 
ciae  active  citizenship  only  in  the  city  of  the  cuse  in  the  years  367  and  366  and  shortly  after, 
ideal,  "of  which  a  pattern  is  laid  up  in  heaven" —  The  '  younger  Dionysius  had  succeeded  his 
the  City  of  God  of  later  Greco-Roman  and  early  father  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Dion,  his 
Christian  idealism.  The  powers  and  social  aspi-  kinsman  by  marriage,  whose  friendship  Plato 
rations  that  might  have  made  a  great  statesman  had  won  in  his  first  visit,  cherished  the  illusion 
and  leader  of  men  found  expression  in  the  Re-  that,  under  suitable  guidance,  the  youthful  ruler 
public  and  Laws,  the  masterpieces  of  Plato's  ma-  might  develop  into  the  philosopher  king  postu- 
turity  and  old  age.  After  the  death  of  Socrates  la  ted  in  the  Republic.  The  failure  of  the  experi- 
Plato  is  said  to  have  left  Athens  and  to  have  ment,  the  banishment  of  Dion  as  its  result,  the 
traveled  extensively  in  Greece,  Southern  Italy,  expedition  organized  in  the  year  359  by  Dion 
Sicily,  and  even  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  with  the  aid  of  pupils  of  the  Academy  against 
About  the  year  388  fie  is  said  to  have  visited  the  Dionysius,  whom  he  drove  into  exile  in  turn,  his 
court  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  assassination  by  his  fellow  pupil  Callippus,  and 
who,  offended  by  his  freedom  of  speech,  contrived  the  anarchy  into  which  Syracuse  was  plunged  as 
to  have  him  sold  into  slavery  at  vEgina  on  his  a  consequence,  furnished  abundant  matter  for 
voyage  home.  The  story  adds  that  he  was  at  once  those  inclined  to  blaspheme  philosophy  and  scoff 
ransomed  by  friends.  Modern  conjectural  schol-  at  the  scholar  in  politics,  and  may  plausibly  be 
arship  tries  to  trace  in  Plato's  writings  the  chro-  conjectured  to  have  contributed  to  the  mood  of 
nological  succession  of  Megarian,  Italo-Pythago-  embittermenjt  and  disillusion  that  prevails  in  the 
rean,  Egyptian,  and  Sicilian  influences  experi-  great  work  of  Plato's  declining  years,  the  Laws. 
Tol.  xnr.— 16. 
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The  pathos  of  Plato's  old  age  has  been  beautifully  scholarship  is  the  determination  of  the  dates  of  the 
expressed  by  Wilamowitz  (Aristoteles  und  Athen,  dialogues  through  statistical  study  of  the  style 
vol.  i.,  p.  330).  But  credible  anecdotes  illustra-  ( Lutoslawski,  Origin  and  Growth  of  Plato's 
tive  of  the  esteem  and  love  in  which  he  was  held  Logic) ,  by  tracing  the  development  of  Plato's 
by  his  fellow  citizens  and  numerous  pupils  soften  thought,  or  by  the  aid  of  casual  historical  allu- 
the  picture.  If  some  illusions  were  gone,  the  sions.  The  results,  though  affirmed  with  confi- 
grasp  of  thought  and  the  synoptic  command  of  dent  dogmatism,  cannot  be  verified.  The  Laws 
experience  remained  to  the  end,  and  in  reading  and  Timceus  are  known  to  be  late.  The  Republic 
his  later  works  we  feel  that,  like  the  aged  Cepha-  belongs  to  Plato's  middle  age.  The  minor  dra- 
lus  in  the  Republic,  the  man  stands  on  the  heights  matic  dialogues  are  presumably  as  a  whole  early, 
of  a  noble  life  "with  a  glimpse  of  a  height  that  The  severely  metaphysical  Sophistes,  Politicus, 
is  higher."  The  Laws  lacks  the  inimitable  Attic  and  Philebus  probably  follow  the  Republic  rather 
grace  of  the  Symposium  and  the  Phcedo,  but  the  than  precede  it,  as  older  scholars  believed.  But 
thoughtful  reader  finds  compensation  in  the  the  unity  and  consistency  of  Plato's  thought  as 
breadth  of  its  survey  of  human  life  and  Greek  a  whole,  and  the  tradition  that  he  revised  and 
institutions,  its  intense  moral  and  religious  corrected  his  greater  works  to  the  end,  lessen  the 
earnestness,  the  solemn  detachment  of  its  re-  significance  of  these  researches, 
signed  and  stately  melancholy.  As  Jowett  finely  The  perennial  charm  of  Plato  resides  precisely 
says:  "The  wings  of  his  imagination  have  begun,  in  the  baffling  combination  which  he  presents  of 
to  droop,  but  his  experience  of  life  remains,  and  consummate  artist  and  subtle  metaphysician,  We 
he  turns  from  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  may  Bay  roughly  that  the  dialogues  have  three 
to  take  a  last  sad  look  at  human  affairs."  chief  aims :  ( 1 )  The  ideal  portraiture  of  the  mas- 
Plato's  extant  writings  ( including  probably  all  ter  Socrates  (see  Socrates);  (2)  the  dramatic 
he  ever  published)  are  arranged  by  the  rhetor  portrayal  of  the  practice  of  discussion,  the  'game 
Thrasyllus  (first  century  a.d.)  in  nine  tetralo-  of  question  and  answer,'  as  it  has  been  called, 
gies  or  groups  of  four.  One  member  of  the  ninth  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  Athenian  life ; 
group  is  constituted  by  the  thirteen  letters  which  ( 3 )  the  exposition  of  doctrine.  Plato  is  the 
are  almost  certainly  spurious,  though  some  his-  Shakespeare  of  ideas.  All  ideas  are  allowed  to 
torians  now  defend  the  genuineness  of  the  seventh  speak  for  themselves  on  his  stage  with  something 
epistle  because  of  the  interesting  and  plausible  of  the  dramatic  fairneBs  that  seems  to  justify 
account  which  it  gives  of  Plato's  relations  with  every  personage,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
the  court  of  Syracuse.  Of  the  thirty-five  dialogues,  upon  the  stage  of  Shakespeare.  And  though  it 
the  Hipparchus,  on  the  love  of  gain ;  the  Erasta*  is  not  so  difficult  to  determine  in  this  dramatic 
and  the  Theages,  on  philosophy;  the  Minos,  on  conflict  of  ideas  the  beliefs  seriously  defended  by 
law;  and  the  Epinomts,  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Plato  as  it  is  to  observe  the  habitual  preferences 
the  Laws,  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  spu-  that  define  Shakespeare's  personality,  it  is  still 
rious.  Many  reputable  scholars  still  doubt  the  very  difficult.  The  hasty  reader  will  accept  as 
genuineness  of  the  Alcibiades  /.,  on  the  nature  of  Platonic  definitions  distinctions,  arguments,  and 
man;  the  Alcibiades  II.,  on  prayer;  the  Hippias  fallacies  that  have  a  purely  dramatic  significance. 
/.,  on  the  beautiful ;  the  Hippxas  II. ,  on  false-  He  will  interpret  as  marking  stages  in  the  devel- 
hood ;  the  Ion,  on  Homer  and  poetical  inspiration ;  opment  of  Plato's  own  thought  professions  of 
the  Menexenus  or  Funeral  Oration ;  and  the  Klei-  ignorance  or  bewilderment  which  the  Socratic 
tophon,  a  fragment.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  irony  employs  merely  to  ensnare  pretentious  self- 
of  these  seven  minor  works  affects  very  slightly  sufficiency,  to  stimulate  youthful  thought,  or  as 
our  total  impression  of  Plato's  thought  and  art.  a  dramatic  prelude  to  the  favorite  Socratic 
The  dialogues  vary  in  length  from  the  twenty-  moral :  "Let  us  re-examine  the  whole  question  to- 
two  pages  of  the  Crito  to  the  four  hundred  and  gether."  He  will  take  literally  Socrates's  affecta- 
eighteen  pages  of  the  Laws,  and  in  manner  from  tion  of  following  whithersoever  the  wind  of  discus- 
the  lively  dramatic  representation  of  a  possible  sion  may  blow,  and,r  dazzled  by  the  kaleidoscopic 
conversation  in  a  Greek  gymnasium  (the  Lysis  shiftings  of  suggestion  and  interesting  ideas,  he 
on  Friendship,  the  Charmides  on  Temperance),  will  be  skeptical  of  the  existence  of  any  underly- 
to  the  didactic  exposition  in  perfunctory  dramatic  ing  unity  of  thought  and  purpose, 
form  of  an  obscure  problem  of  logic  or  meta-  Instead  of  falsifying  Plato's  teaching  by  fore- 
physic  (Sophistes,  Parmenides),  a  theory  of  the  ing  it  into  the  framework  of  an  artificial  sys- 
universe  (Timceus)  or  a  project  for  the  reforma-  tern,  it  is  better  simply  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
tion  of  society,  education,  and  law  (Republic,  dominant  conceptions  and  aims  that  preserve  its 
Laws).  The  dialogue  form  arose  naturally  out  unity  and  consistency  amid  all  its  apparent  varia- 
of  the  Greek  drama,  the  Athenian  habit  of  dis-  tions.  There  is  first  dialectic — the  faith  which 
cussion,  and  its  practice  by  Socrates.  Its  his-  he  shared  with  Socrates  in  the  value  of  rational 
tory  has  been  written  by  Hirzel  (Der  Dialog,  discussion,  if  not  as  the  organon  of  absolute 
Leipzig,  1895).  It  was  employed  by  other  disci-  truth,  at  least  as  the  only  protection  against  the 
pies  of  Socrates  as  well  as  by  Plato,  and  speci-  errors  and  confusions  of  untested  opinion, 
mens  of  such  dialogues  are  included  in  Xeno-  Both  Plato  and  Socrates  believe  that,  as  John 
phon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  The  form  is  Stuart  Mill  phrases  it,  "there  is  no  knowledge, 
sometimes  purely  dramatic,  as  in  the  Euthyphro  and  no  assurance  of  right  belief,  but  with  him 
on  holiness,  or  "the  Gorgias  on  rhetoric ;  some-  who  can  both  confute  the  opposite  opinion  and 
times,  as  in  the  Republic,  it  is  that  of  a  narrated  successfully  defend  his  own  against  confutation." 
dialogue,  which  permits  description  and  comment  Many  of  the  most  entertaining  passages  of  the 
as  in  the  modern  novel.  Socrates  is  the  principal  dialogues  are  mere  dramatic  illustrations  of  the 
speaker  in  all  except  the  Sophistes,  Politicus,  Par-  inability  not  only  of  the  average  man,  but  of  the 
menides,  Timceus,  Critias,  and  the  Loads,  in  which  most  brilliant  sophists  and  rhetoricians  of  the 
last  he  does  not  appear  at  all.  day  to  do  this  (Gorgias,  Protagoras).  They 
One  of  the  chief  problems  of  recent  Platonic  could   bandy    abstractions    implying   praise    or 
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blame,  and  discourse  eloquently  of  virtue  and  the  the?  knack  of  persuasive  speech,  or  the  tricks  by 
education  that  fitted  men  for  life.     But  they  which  the  politician  seizes  the  helm  of  the  ship 
could  not  define  the  terms  they  used,  or  defend  of  state,  though  he  has  never  learned  to  steer, 
the  coherency  and  consistency  of  their  opinions  Even  the  few  virtuous  and  judicious  statesmen 
against  objectors.    They  were  unable  to  make  the  of  whom  Athens  boasts  are  guided  not  by  knowl- 
preliminary  distinctions  and  classifications  requi-  edge,  but  by  right  opinion  or  happy  instinct, 
ute  for  the  intelligent  discussion  of  such  ques-  which,  in  the  corruption  of  the  existing  social 
tions  as  'Can  virtue  be  taught V( M eno)   or  'Is  order  and  the  absence  of  all  systematic  and  ef- 
pleasure  or  knowledge  the  goodf    {Philebus).  fective  teaching  of  'virtue,'  must  be  said  to  come 
They  had  opinions,  but  no  knowledge.    Dialectic  to  them  by  grace  divine  (Meno). 
was  said  to  have  been  'invented'  by  Zeno,  the  au-  The  Republic  contains  the  positive  and  con- 
thor  of  the  famous  fallacies  disproving  motion;  structive  application  of  these  ideas.    There  Plato 
and  the  Athenians  of  the  fifth  century  were  subtle  expounds  his  ideal  of  a  city  in  which  the  end  of 
and  skillful  disputants.     But  the  rules  of  the  government  is  not  the  domination  of  a  faction, 
game  (the  principles  of  elementary  logic)   had  n0r  the  multiplication  of  wealth,  nor  doing  as 
never  been  formulated,  and  Socrates  was  the  first  one  likes,  but  the  virtue  and  consequently  the 
to  play  it  with  system  and  conscious  mastery,  true  happiness  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  the 
He  demanded  definitions  of  general  terms  and  order  and  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  chief  means 
confirmed  or  refuted  them  by  apt  induction  and  to  this  end  is  justice — the  division  of  labor  gen- 
generalization  from  simple  pertinent  instances,  eralized  to  mean  the  proper  distribution  of  func- 
So  great  was  his  skill  that,  as  Xenophon  affirms  tion  among  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul,  the 
and  Plato  illustrates,  he  could  deal  with  an  oppo-  appetites  and  desires,  the  emotions  and  passions, 
nent  as  he  pleased.    None  could  escape  the  net--  and  the  ruling  reason,  and  answering  to  this  the 
work  of  argument  which  he  wove.  Plato  inherited  severe  limitation  to  their  proper  work  of  the  cor- 
from  Socrates  his  intense  conviction  of  the  dif-  responding  groups  of  the  population— the  indus- 
ferenoe  between  untested  opinion  and  reasoned  trial,  the  military,  and  the  governing  classes — de- 
knowledge,  and,  starting  from  the  Socratic  legic  tennined  by  birth  only  in  so  far  as  birth  is  found 
of  the  definition  and  simple  induction,  he  worked  to  involve  natural  aptitude.    The  rulers,  the  em- 
out  in  concrete  examples  the  details  of  the  logic  bodied  reason  of  the  State,  are  selected  by  severe 
of  consistency  so  that  all  that  remained   for  teste  from  the  warriors.  Absolute  disinterestedness 
Aristotle  was  to  codify  them  and  add  the  formu-  ^  secured  by  forbidding  them  to  hold  private 
las  of  the  syllogism.    In  the  prosecution  of  this  property  and  by  the  paradoxical  community  of 
task  Plato  was  confronted  by  certain  quibbles  wjveg  and  offspring.    In  order  to  master  the  *po~ 
about  being  and  not  being,  the  one  and  the  many,  Htical  art,'  they  must  supplement  the  ordinary 
the  whole  and  the  part,  rest  and  motion,  the  real-  education  in  music  and  gymnastics  by  a  prolonged 
ity  or  unreality  of  abstract  ideas,  which  from  discipline  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  dialec- 
one  point  of  view  are  mere  verbal  fallacies,  from  tic,  which,  as  Plato  expresses  it  in  a  poetical  fig- 


that,  whether  Plato  succeeded  or  failed  in  solving  gible  world,  as  the  sun  is  in  the  world  of  matter, 
metaphysical  problems  which  are  still  debated,  he  in  the  Republic,  as  everywhere,  the  logical  skele- 
never  lost  sight  of  his  main  object,  the  removal  ton  of  Plato's  ethical  and  political  theory  is 
of  the  verbal  fallacies  from  the  pathway  of  prac-  clothed  with  an  eloquence  nobly  employed  in  the 
tical  logic  Familiarity  with  the  Aristotelian  assertion  of  the  ideal  aims  of  life  as  against  base, 
logic  makes  this  seem  a  trifle  to  us.  But  to  ac-  sensuous,  and  sordid  views  of  happiness  and  suc- 
eomplish  it  for  the  first  time  was  one  of  the  cegg#  ^j  many  readers  who  care  nothing  for 
greatest  achievements  of  human  genius.  the  abstract  logic  of  Plato's  ethical  philosophy 
A  second  fundamental  Platonic  thought  is  the  will  be  charmed  or  inspired  by  the  preacher  and 
postulate  that  the  art  of  conduct,  of  individual  prophet — his  impassioned  faith  in  the  moral  or- 
and  social  life,  ought  to  be  as  truly  scientific  as  der  0f  the  world,  his  denunciation  of  material- 
are  the  various  arte  and  sciences  that  deal  with  istic,  sensationist,  and  hedonistic  philosophies,  his 
material  things.  To  emphasize  this  thought,  affirmation  in  poetical  myth  and  allegory  of  the 
Plato  makes  use  of  the  favorite  Socratic  com-  hope  of  immortality,  and  the  inevitableness  of 
parison  or  confusion  of  the  virtues  and  the  arts,  the  judgment  of  God. 
As  there  is  an  art  of  carpentry  or  shoeinaking        gpftce  fails  to  8peak  further  of  these  things; 


ofc  form   of   knowledge  demanding  a  special  ^.^  ioet^  of  Pla&,nic  love  ^t  fort^  the 

twining  in  its  possessor.    To  the  end  or  aim  of  Phadrua  mi  gymsoMum,  whereby  sensuous  pas- 

SuW.uilrd^^.H1  ZififStt  *-  ..■"  «**!  *-f  ~*  «*.  *-»«** 
gooff  in  which  all  particular  goods,  virtues,  and  "puita"!  «5*"  *nd  of  /i?1™^  ** 
utilities  have  their  ground.  Many  of  the  minor  .™rd  the  &<*>  ******  .and.th,f  *««t»M;  «f 
dialogues  illustrate  the  inability  of  the  average  £•  fantastic  poetical  physics  of  the  taw :  with 
disputant  to  apprehend  any  such  larger  end,  or  «*•  startling  glimpses  of  the  latest  truths  of 
to  define  particular  virtues  and  ends  in  relation  science;  of  the  puritanic  banishment  of  Homer 
to  it.  Others  refute  the  pretensions  of  the  soph-  from  the  ideal  State,  in  strange  and  pathetic  con- 
fats,  rhetoricians,  and  politicians  who  claim  to  tradiction  to  the  poetical  fervor  of  Plato's  own 
teach  or  practice  the  art  of  life  and  government,  temperament  and  his  theory  of  the  divine  in- 
but  in  fact  teach  only  the  opinions  of  the  multi-  spiration  of  poesy;  of  countless  other  things 
tnde— the  humors  of  the  many-headed  beast,  or  that  secure  Plato  his  place  not  only  in  the  litera- 
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ture  of  philosophy,  but  in  that  of  religion,  mysti-  half  mystical  imagery,  he  purges  the  eye  of  the 
cism,  poetry,  and  aesthetic  criticism.  soul,  that  it  may.  discern  spiritual  truth,  and 
But  a  word  must  be  said  of  the  theory  of  ideas  converts  it  from  the  observation  of  the  transient 
with  which  most  expositors  of  Plato  begin  and  shadows  of  the  fire-lit  cave,  to  the  contemplation 
which  might  be  made  the  centre  of  the  Platonic  sub  specie  ceternitatis  of  the  abiding  forms  of 
philosophy.  Taken  literally,  it  is  the  assertion  pure  being  illumined  by  the  idea  of  good, 
of  the  astounding  paradox  that  reality  belongs  Bibliography.  The  best  critical  edition  of  the 
not  to  the  individual  thin?,  this  book,  this  tree,  text  is  that  of  Schanz,  still  incomplete.  Good 
this  man,  but  to  the  general  idea  of  book,  tree,  or  and  convenient  texts  abound — in  the  Teubner 
man.  The  individual  things  are  but  the  fleeting,  Series,  in  the  Didot  Bibliotheca,  and  that  now  in 
perishable  copies  of  the  Form  or  Idea  which  course  of  publication  at  Oxford.  The  chief  corn- 
abides  in  changeless  unity  forever,  and  is  the  sole  plete  annotated  edition  is  that  of  Stallbaum  with 
object  of  real  knowledge.  Primarily,  this  is  Latin  notes,  parts  of  which  have  been  re-edited  by 
merely  a  paradoxical  logic  of  general  terms,  other  scholars.  Campbell's  Thecetetua,  Bophistes, 
which,  employed  with  Plato's  unflinching  consist-  and  Politicus,  Jowett  and  Campbell's  Republic, 
ency,  serves  as  well  as  the  reverse  mode  of  speech  Archer  Hind's  Phcsdo  and  Timwus,  and  Bury's 
that  alone  seems  reasonable  to  us.  In  the  second  Philebus  are  well  known.  School  and  college 
place,  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  plasticity  of  the  editions  of  the  Apology  and  Crito,  the  Protagoras, 
Greek  imagination  which  in  Plato,  as  in  the  Georgias,  Mono,  and  Euthyphro  abound.  Jowett's 
mythology  and  on  the  stage  of  Aristophanes,  re-  translation  (3d  ed.)  supersedes  all  others  for 
fuses  to  deal  with  ideas  as  algebraic  counters,  but  English  readers.  Grote's  four  volumes  of  summary 
since  they  are  real  forces  in  thought,  life,  and  and  comment  cite  the  literature  down  to  the  year 
speech,  treats  them  as  veritable  things  and  per-  1866.  The  volume  on  Plato  in  the  last  edition  of 
sons.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  a  metaphysical  Zeller's  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  is  the  fullest 
doctrine  with  regard  to  the  noumenon  or  reality  scholarly  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  Pro- 
behind  the  veil  of  sense  which  all  philosophies  fessor  Ritchie's  Plato  (New  York,  1902)  is  a 
that  acknowledge  an  absolute,  whether  in  being  readable  sketch.  For  the  right  understanding  of 
or  cognition,  are  compelled  to  assume.  Onlv  Plato,  however,  the  best  guide  is  Mill's  review  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  affirm  that  sense  is  all  Grote  (Dissertations  and  Discussions,  vol.  iv., 
can  consistently  condemn  as  absurd  Plato's  asser-  p.  227 ) ,  supplemented  where  unsympathetic  by 
tion  that  ultimate  realities  are  more  akin  to  our  Pater's  Plato  and  Platonism  (New  York,  1893), 
ideas  than  to  our  sensations  and  perceptions,  and  Emerson's  essay  in  Representative  Men. 

Many  passages  show  that  Plato  saw,  as  clearly  pu^o/DA.  See  Piatyhelmi*thes. 
as  his  modern  critics  see,  the  conflict  of  this  doc- 
trine with  common  sense.  But  metaphysics  is  PLATOFP,  pla'tdf,  Matvei  Ivanovitch,  Count 
not  common  sense.  The  ideas  were  the  only  al-  (1751-1818).  A  Russian  general  and  hetman  of 
ternative,  he  thought,  to  the  philosophy  of  Herac-  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  He  was  born  on  the 
litus  that  all  things  are  in  perpetual  flux,  which  banks  of  the  Don,  August  17  (6),  1751,  and  was 
Plato  interpreted  to  mean,  in  modern  phrase,  that  of  Greek  descent.  In  1765  he  entered  the  Rus- 
reality  is  merely  'the  permanent  possibility  of  sian  Army  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
sensation.'  It  is  because  he  would  not  accept  this  against  Turkey  and  France,  so  that  in  1801  he 
doctrine  that  Plato  clung  to  the  ideas ;  not,  as  we  was  appointed  by  Alexander  I.  hetman  of  the  Cos- 
are  so  often  told,  because  in  the  infancy  of  human  sacks,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  Russian 
thought  he  did  not  'understand'  the  processes  of  Army.  As  commander  of  the  Russian  irregular 
generalization  and  abstraction.  cavalry,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  further 

Associated  with   the   theory  of   ideas   is  the  wars  with  France  and  Turkey.  In  the  War  of  1812, 

poetical  doctrine  of  reminiscence  or  recollection,  after  the  French  had  evacuated  Moscow,  Platoff 

The  soul  has  beheld  the  ideas  in  a  previous  stage  hung  upon  their  rear  with  the  utmost  pertinacity, 

of  existence.    "Our  birth,"  as  Wordsworth  says,  wearying  them  by  incessant  attacks,  cutting  off 

"is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting."    Learning,  ex-  straggling   parties,   capturing  their   convoys   of 

perience,  is  the  re-collection  of  the  ideas  through  provisions,  and  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  con- 

the  suggestions  and  association  of  their  imperfect  tinual  terror  and  apprehension.     French  histo- 

copies  in  this  world.     We  have  never  seen  two  rians  state  that  Napoleon's  army  suffered  more 

things  absolutely  equal,  but  we  recollect  the  idea  loss  from  the  attacks  of  Platoff's  Cossacks  than 

and  ideal  of  pure  equality  from  the  proximate  from  privation  and  exhaustion.    After  crossing  the 

equals  of  experience.     Mathematical  truths  can  Prussian  frontier  he  occupied  Marienwerder  and 

be  elicited  from  an  uneducated  man  by  skillful  other  cities.    On  May  28,  1813,  he  defeated  Le- 

questioning   (Meno).    The  idea  of  beauty  alone  febvre  at  Altenburg.     After  the  defeat  of  the 

has    a   not   wholly    inadequate   embodiment   on  French  at  Leipzig  he  inflicted  great  loss  upon 

earth.     Hence  the  peculiar  ecstasy  of  the  thrill  them  in  their  retreat,  and  subsequently  gained  a 

which  the  aspect  of  beauty  stirs  in  the  lover.    It  victory  over  them  at  Laon.     His  undisciplined 

awakens  immortal  memories  of  the  soul's  beatific  bands  committed  great  depredations  everywhere, 

vision  of  the  idea.  but  Platoff  was  loaded  with  honors  by  the  mon- 

Plato's  writings  exercised  an  inestimable  influ-  archs  who  were  warring  against  France.     Alex- 

ence  on  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  ander  made  him  a  count  in  1812. 

the   Neo-Platonists,  the   Christian   Fathers,   the        ^T  Amf\ierrr%  •Drk-rvrco      aM  tw™to«™ 
i:-uia-       xv      vi        v         j        x        *        PLATONIC  BODIES.     See  Polyhedron. 
earlier  scholastics,  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of 

the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  England,  and  on  the         PLATO  OP  TIVOLI,  or  Tibubttnus  ( c.l  120 ) . 

nineteenth-century  revival  .of  historical  and  phil-  A    translator    of    Arabic    mathematical    manu- 

osophical  studies  in  Germany.     His  influence  is  scripts.     He  is  known  chiefly  for  his  translation 

rather  increasing  than  diminishing  in  the  higher  of  the  trigonometry  and  astronomy  of  Al  Battani. 

literature  and  scholarship  of  our  own  time.    Nor  Among  his  contemporaries  are  Gerard  of  Cre- 

is  it  likely  soon  to  wane.     To  borrow  his  own  mona,  Athelard  of  Bath,  and  John  of  Seville, 
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likewise  known  for  their  translations  of  Arabic  and  Senator  Rosooe  Conkling,  his  colleague  from 

mathematical  manuscripts  into  Latin.  New  York,  resigned  because  President  Garfield 

PLATOON  (Fr.  peloton,  platoon,  tennis-ball,  ?id  not  defer  sufficiently  to  their  wishes  in  mak- 

diminutive  of  pelote,   OF.  pelote,  pelotte,  ball,  m£  appointments  in  New  York.    The  immediate 

from  ML.  pilota,  diminutive  of  Lat.  pila,  ball).  occ?18,02  ?*  ^^i^ resignation  was  the  appointment 

A  term  formerly  used  to  designate  a  body  of  by  Garn^ld  of  W  HRoberteon  as  collector  of  the 

troops  who  fired  together.     In  its  modern  sense,  Pox*  °f  New  York£%  (See  Conkling,  Roscoe; 

in  the  United  States  Army,  it  is  practically  half  «*  Robertson,  W.  H.)     In  an  appeal  to  the 

a  company  of  infantry.    The  company  is  divided  Legislature  for  reelection  they  were  both  defeat- 

into  two  platoons,  and  each  platoon  into  two  sec-  «?•     Piatt  eventually  gained  virtual  control  of 

tions.    Two  or  three  squads  constitute  a  section,  the .  Republican   Party   in   New   York   and   was 

the  squad   consisting   of   four   files,   a   corporal  *g*m  elected  to  the  Senate  both  m  1897  and  in 

and  3even  privates,  the  corporal  being  the  squad  19?3.    He  has  been  a  delegate  to  all  Republican 

leader.    The  first  lieutenant  is  in  command  of  national  conventions  since  1876  as  well  as  a  mem- 

the  first  platoon,  and  the  second  lieutenant  of  her  of  the  National  Republican  Committee, 

the  second  platoon.    The  term  is  obsolete  in  the  PLATTDETJTSCH,  plat'doich,  or  Low  Sax- 

British  Army,  that  of  half-company  being  sub-  on.    The  language  spoken  in  Northern  Germany 

stituted.  from  the  border  of  Holland  to  the  frontier  of 

PLATT,  Charles  Adams  (1861-).  An  Lithuania  It  is  distinguished  on  the  one  hand 
American  landscape  architect,  painter,  and  etcher.  from  Low  Franconian  which  includes  the  Ian- 
He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  and  studied  f^SLjL?011^1'  5?*°^ *"?**,  l*6  S" 
at  the   schools    of    the    National   Academy    of  Language)    and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Middle 

Design  and  the  Art  Students'  League  from  1878  an*  UPPer  Germ*n>  w*lch  ar*  B™1*  together 

to    1880.    In    1882    he    went    to    Paris,    where  under  the  name  High  German.     In  common  with 

he  worked  for  four  years  under  Boulanger  and  <**T    Lpw   German   languages,   Plattdeutsch    is 

Lefebvre,  and  exhibited  at  the  Salon.     His  Best  distinguished  from  High  German  by  the  fact  that 

paintings  include  "Clouds,"  which  was  awarded  lta   surd   m"*e?    *Lave   nofc   passed   through    the 

the  Webb  prize  offered  by  the  Society  of  Ameri-  ?fcond ,orT  Hl^    G?rman.   soimd-shifting       (See 

can   Artists,    and    "Snow,"    awarded    a    bronze  J?MM^5  Law'>  .  There  18'  A^^T  £**"** 

medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.    He  also  ^  °J  demarcation,  some  of  the  Middle  German 

received  a  medal  at  tlbe  Buffalo  Exposition  of  *****  n(*  ]?TW  "^^J?  and  *\  JT1)\^st 
1901.  As  an  etcher  he  produced  some  good  C"*T°?  °f  distinction  is  the  so-called  xch-Une 
work,  selecting  his  subjects  principally  from  which  starts  on  the  Belpan  border  south  of  Lim- 
the  lives  of  Dutch  fishermen  an*  from  scenes  in  b«rg  and  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  cross- 
Holland.  m£  *ne  Rhine  at  Benrath  (between  Dttsseldorf 
*  and  Cologne),  the  Elbe  south  of  Magdeburg,  the 
PLATT,  Obville  Hitchcock  (1827-).  An  0der  just  above  Frankfort,  and  finally  reaches 
Americaa  legislator  and  political  leader,  born  at  the  glavic  frontier  in  the  Province  of  Posen 
Y\  aahington,  Conn.  He  received  an  academic  near  Birnbaum.  To  the  north  of  this  line  the 
education,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  firflt  personal  pronoun  has  the  form  ik,  to  the 
bar  in  1849.  He  practiced  law  at  Meriden  was  8Quth  icK  Wlrthin  its  district  Plattdeutsch  is 
cleric  of  the  State  Senate  in  1855-56,  and  the  generally  spoken  by  the  lower  classes,  while  High 
next  year  became  Secretary  of  State  of  Con-  German  is  the  language  of  the  school  and  pulpit, 
necticut.  He  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  and  ag  a  rule  of  the  educated  classes. 
State  Senate  in  1861  and  to  the  State  House  of  Plattdeutsch  is  not  a  homogeneous  language, 
Representatives  in  1864  and  1869,  the  latter  year  but  ^uts  cf  a  number  of  different  dialects 
being  chosen  Speaker.  He  succeeded  William  H.  which  mav  ^  divided  into  two  main  groups:  (1) 
Barnum,  Democrat,  in  the  United  States  Senate  Northeast  Saxon,  in  Oldenburg,  Bremen,  Ham- 

Tonr  ,fiL18,,1,Aanl_W5\regleotSf  VI J88,5,  burg,    Hanover,    Brunswick,   Holstein,    Mecklen- 

1891,  1897,  and  1903.    On  February  25,  1901,  he  bur      Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  East  Prus- 

reported  from  the  Committee  on  Relations  with  sia.    (2)    Westphalian,   in   Westphalia  and  the 

Cuba  an  amendment  to  the  Army  Appropriation  principality  of  Waldeck.    During  the  nineteenth 

Bill  which  required  the  new  Republic  to  place  century  the  dialect  of  Mecklenburg  acquired  espe- 

itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Lnited  States.  cial   pJomillence  through  the  writings  of  Fritz 

This  amendment  was  accepted  by  Cuba  and  was  Reuter 

made  part  of  its  organic  law.  Historically  Low  Saxon  is  divided  into    (1) 

PLATT,    Thomas    Collier     (1833—).      An  Old  Saxon  or  Old  Low  German,  extending  from 

American    political    leader.      He    was    born    at  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century;    (2)    Middle 

Owego,  N.  Y.;   studied  at  the  Owego  Academy,  Low  Saxon,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the 

and  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1853  in  Yale  sixteenth  century ;  ( 3 )  Modern  Low  Saxon,  Platt- 

College,  but  withdrew  in  his  junior  year  on  ac-  deutsch,  or  Modern  Low  German,  from  1600  to 

count  of  ill  health.    He  then  went  into  business,  the  present  time. 

became  president  of  the  Tioga  National  Bank,  In  the  Old  Saxon  period  the  principal  literary 
and  invested  largely  in  lumbering  in  Michigan,  monument  is  the  Heliand  (q.v.),  a  religious  epic 
He  was  clerk  of  Tioga  County  in  1859-61,  and  a  of  nearly  6000  lines  in  alliterative  verse,  written 
member  of  Congress  from  1872  to  1876.  In  1879  about  830  at  the  request  of  Louis  the  Pious.  Sev- 
he  was  made  secretary  and  director  of  the  United  eral  fragments  of  a  versification  of  the  first  chap- 
States  Express  Company,  and  in  1880  became  its  ters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  an  interlinear  ver- 
preaident.  He  also  acted  as  president  of  the  South-  sion  of  the  Psalms,  and  various  other  smaller 
era  Central  and  other  railways.  In  1880  he  was  fragments  of  a  religious  character  have  been 
appointed  a  quarantine  commissioner  at  the  port  preserved,  besides  a  number  of  glosses  and  proper 
of  New  York.  In  1881  he  was  elected  United  names.  Old  Saxon  may  also  lay  partial  claim  to 
States  Senator,  but  within  a  few  months  both  he  the  Hildebrand's  Lay,  the  most  famous  of  all 
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old  German  ballads,  as  it  is  written  partly  in  The  South  Platte  is  extensively  used  for  irrigat- 

this  dialect.  ing  purposes. 

The  most  noted  prose  document  of  the  Middle  PT  AmmpvapT.  «ia+/+^  »8  tk^  iailMOi  i.i^ 
Iyw  Saxon  is  the  Sachsenspiegel,  a  compilation  J^SS^SS^JS^L^  largest  lake 
of  Saxon  common  law,  made  by  Eyke  von  Repe-  0I  ^^tS^y-  »<*  ualaton,  Lake. 
chowe  between  1224  and  1230,  and  which  became  PLATTER,  plat'ter,  Thomas  (1499-1582). 
the  model  for  law  books  in  other  parts  of  Ger-  A  Swiss  printer,  scholar,  and  educator,  born  at 
many.  From  1350  through  the  fifteenth  century  Grenchen,  near  Visp.  He  was  a  goat  herder  in 
there  is  an  extensive  Low  German  literature,  n*8  boyhood;  then,  getting  a  little  learning  from 
which  is  mainly  religious  in  character,  consisting  a  priest,  saw  Germany  as  a  traveling  scholar; 
largely  of  legends  of  the  Church  and  collections  and,  returning  to  Switzerland,  studied  under  My- 
of  hymns.  Among  secular  poems  may  be  men-  conius  at  Zurich.  His  devotion  to  Zwingli 
tioned  Reineke  der  Vos  (Liibeck,  1498)  and  Flare  spurred  him  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
und  Blankflur.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven-  At  Basel  he  learned  the  rope-maker's  trade,  and 
teenth  century  Low  Saxon  ceased  to  be  a  literary  worked  at  it  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  pro- 
language,  the  last  Low  Saxon  Bible  appearing  at  fessor  of  Hebrew.  His  greatest  claim  to  fame 
Goslar  in  1621.  In  modern  times  what  little  rests  on  his  autobiography,  written  at  his  son's 
literature  has  appeared  has  been  of  a  decidedly  request  in  fourteen  days,  when  the  father  was 
dialectical  character.  Especially  prominent  are  seventy-three.  It  gives  a  remarkable  picture  of 
Fritz  Reuter  (q.v.),  best  known  for  his  humor-  the  times,  which  is  supplemented  by  that  of  his 
ous  novel  Ut  mine  Stromtid  and  the  poem  Hanne  son,  Felix  Platteb  (1536-1614),  a  doctor  of 
Niite,  and  Klaus  Groth  (q.v.),  a  writer  of  lyric  medicine  and  instructor  at  Basel.  The  two 
poems,  as  the  Ouickborn.  biographies   are   edited   by   Heman    (Gfltersloh, 

Consult:  Heyne,  Kleine  alts&chsische  und  alt-  1882).    Consult  Boos,  Thomas  und  Felix  Platter 

niederfrankische  Orammatik  (Paderborn,  1873);  (Leipzig,  1878). 

Galtee,  Alts&chsische  Orammatik  (Halle,  1891);  PLATTE/VILLE.     A  city  in  Grant  County, 

Schltlter,    Untersuchungen    zur    Oeschichte    der  Wis.,  135  miles  west  by  south  of  Milwaukee;  on 

alts&chsischen  Sprache  (Gottingen,  1892) ;   Holt-  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  and  the 

hausen,  Altsachsisches    Elementarbuch    (Heidel-  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads  (Map:  Wis- 

berg,   1899);   Schmeller,  Glossarium  Sawonicum  consin,  C  6).     It  is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal 

(Munich,  1840) ;  KSgel  and  Brukner,  "Geschichte  school  with  a  library  of  5700  volumes.-   The  sur- 

der  althoch-  und  altniederdeutschen  Litteratur,"  rounding   country   is    largely   agricultural,    but 

in  Paul,  Grundriss  der  germanischen  Philologie,  possesses    important   lead-mining   interests.      In 

vol.  i.   (2d  ed.,  Strassburg,  1897  et  seq.) ;  Liib-  the  city  are  manufactories  of  wagons,  creamery 

ben,  Mittelniederdeutsche  Orammatik  mit  Chresto-  products,  beer,  cigars,  etc.    The  water-works  are 

mathie  und   Glossar    (Leipzig,    1882) ;    Schiller  owned  by  the  municipality.    Platteville  was  set- 

and  Lllbben,  MittelniederdeutschesWorterbuch  (6  tied  in  1827.    Population,  in  1890,  2740;  in  1900, 

vols.,  Bremen,   1871-81);   Ltibben  and  Walther,  3340. 

HUUtoMtrfaUohM  Eand^orterbueh  ( Norden,  PLATTS'BUBG.    A  village  and  the  county- 

1885-88    ;    Jellingk,    "Mittelniederdeutsche    Lit-  seat  of  clinton  Count      N   £    167  mileg  nor4 

teratur,     in  Paul,  vol.  n.   (see  above) ;  Krtiger,  b     east  of  Alb           ^  j^  Champlaill)  at  the 

Vebersxcht  d^  heuUgen  plattdeutschen  Sprache  mouth  of  the  SaJaxiac  R^r,  and  on  the  Dela- 

(F??Jn\    i      l;       f^A1?/18'    femfl^    ***  wa^  and  Hudson  and  the  Chateaugay  railroads 

plattdeutschen  Sprache  (Altona   1858) ;  Wjggers,  (Map.  New  York,  G  1).  It  is  picturesquely  situ- 

Orammattk  der  plattdeutschen  Sprache   (2d  ed  ated  ot  Cumberland  Bay,  which  affords  a  fine 

Hamburg,     1858);     Eschenhagen,     Zur     pUtt-  harbo     and  is  ^  attractive  resort,  as  well  as 

deutschen  Sprache  (Berlin,  1860) ;  Gilow,  Lett-  the  ^^  of  a  la       territory  popular  in  summer. 

f£%Z    *"£    plattdeutschen    Sprache     ( Anklam,  piatt8burg  is  the  seat  of  a  State  Normal  and 

1868)  ;      Daunehl,     XJeber     die     nxederdeuUche  Training  School    and  ha8  a  public  library  and 

Sprache  und  Litteratur  (Berlin,  1875)  ;    Zelhng-  four  ot|er  libraries.     The  Plattsburg  Barracks 

haus,  Zur  Etnteilung  der  mederdeutschen  Mund-  (q.v. }  are  amorg  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

arten  (Kiel,  1884)  ;   Gadertz,  Das  ntederdeutsche  There  are  also  to  be  mentioned  the  Federal  Gov- 

Schausptel    (Hamburg,    1894)  ;     Mentz,    Btblu>-  eminent  building,  the  court-house  and  jail,  and 

graphxe  der  deutschen  Mundartenforschung   (lb.,  homes  for  aged  women  and  the  friendless.     The 

1892)  •  Jahrbuch  des  Vereins  fur  ntederdeutsche  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America  (q.v.)   con- 

Sprachforschung   (Leipzig,   1875  et  seq.).  venes  at  Cliff  Haven,  two  miles  south  of  the  vil- 

PLATTE,  or  Nebraska.    The  principal  river  lage.     Plattsburg  is   a   port  of  entry  for   the 

in  Nebraska,  and  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  Champlain  customs  district,  the  trade  of  which 

of  the  Missouri.    It  is  formed  by  the  North  and  in  1901  comprised  exports  valued  at  $7,714,000 

South   Platte  Rivers,  which  rise  in   the  Rocky  and  imports  to  the  amount  of  $3,763,000.     It 

Mountains,  and  unite  in  Lincoln  County,  Neb.  controls  extensive  lumber  interests,  and  among 

(Map:  Nebraska,  G  2).     The  North  Platte  has  its  industrial  establishments  are  lumber  mills, 

its  source  in  northern  Colorado,  flows  north  into  wood  pulp  mills,  foundries  and  machine  shops, 

Wyoming,   and    then   southeast   into   Nebraska,  flouring   and    woolen   mills,    a   manufactory    of 

The  South  Platte  rises  in  central  Colorado,  and  sewing  machines,  etc.     The  various  industries, 

flows  northeastward  to  the  junction.    From  there  in  the  census  year  of  1900,  represented  a  total 

the  main  river  flows  eastward  in  two  large  curves  capital  of  $2,210,000,  and  had  products  valued 

through  a  broad  and  fertile  alluvial  bottom,  en-  at  $1,455,000.     The  water- works  are  owned  and 

tering  the   Missouri   at   Plattsmouth,    17   miles  operated   by   the   municipality.     Population,   in 

south  of  Omaha.     Its  total  length,  including  the  1890,  7010;  in  1900,  8434. 

North  Platte,  is  about  900  miles,  but,  although  Plattsburg  was  settled  in  1784  by  a  company 

the  main  river  is  more  than  half  a  mile  wide  from  Poughkeepsie  and  Long  Island  headed  by 

it  is  quite  too  shallow  to  be  suited  for  navigation.  Zephaniah  Piatt  and  was  incorporated  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  year.  Off  Valcour  Island,  near  by,  on  Oc-  of  the  free-living  forms,  but  in  parasitic  forms  is 
tober  11, 1776,  occurred  the  first  naval  battle  ever  usually  smooth  and  somewhat  chitinous.  The 
fought  between  British  and  American  fleets,  Ben-  muscular  system  is  well  developed  and  remark- 
edict  Arnold  (q.v.)  being  in  command  of  the  lat-  ably  complex,  so  that  almost  any  sort  of  move- 
ter  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  of  the  former.  Arnold  ments  are  possible  to  these  worms.  The  digestive 
was  defeated.  During  the  War  of  1812  Platts-  system  is  usually  very  well  developed  and  highly 
burg  was  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States  varied,  but  in  some  forms  is  wholly  wanting, 
forces  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  on  Septem-  The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ganglion  above 
ber  11,  1814,  in  Plattsburg  Bay  Commodore  Mc-  the  oesophagus,  and  two  lateral  nerve  cords,  con- 
Donough  defeated  a  British  fleet  in  the  famous  nected  by  transverse  commissures.  Other  longi- 
battle  of  Lake  Champlain  (see  Champlain),  tudinal  trunks  are  sometimes  present,  and  rarely 
while  on  the  land  General  Macomb  repulsed  a  the  transverse  commissures  are  wanting.  A  very 
superior  British  force.  In  1849  and  again  in  characteristic  and  remarkable  set  of  fine  tubes 
1867  Plattsburg  suffered  severely  from  fire,  the  ramifies  through  the  body  and  apparently  serves 
greater  part  of  the  business  portion  being  de-  M  an  execretory  system.  Sense  organs  of  vari- 
stroyed  each  time.  Consult  Palmer,  History  of  ous  kinds  occur  in  the  free-living  forms,  but  are 
Pittsburgh  ( Plattsburgh,  1877).  usually  wanting  in  those  which  are  parasitic. 
PLATTSBTJBO  BARRACKS.  A  United  O^Py*"*  a  1**8*  Part  .of  *he  ^dy,  **&  often 
States  military  post,  established  in  1838  and  nea^  **?  whole  space  inside  the  skin,  are  the 
occupying  a  relaerVation  of  679  acres  in  extent,  reP^<*?™  organs,  and  the  fertihaition  of  the 
on  tfc  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  one  mile  fg*  1S. lfl  m  *lmogt  I11  J??*  l**n*L  The  TwC' 
from  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  which  is  the  post-office  bellana  are  hermaphroditic,     The  eggs  are  very 

and  telegraph  station.    The  post  has  quarters  for  »™«w.  prou^ed LTth  wnVdera.ble  y°lk  ™d 

a  regiment  of  infantry.     United  States  troops  ™v%Te*  by  a  *hel*>  but  some  plananans  multiply 

were  first  stationed  on  the  ground  in  1812.  b?  ^B10J}>  and  when  cutnin  Piecea  fch  ?iece  *»** 

°  eventually  become  a  well-formed  planarian.    The 


*u    to  **         j         *u     w  •  ti     •*         j  n      —   usually  divided  into  three  classes:    (1) 

the  P)atte,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Turbellaria,  free-living  flatworms,  with  the  sur- 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy ^railroads  (Map:  face  ciiiated;    (2)   Trematoda,  parasitic,  usually 

Nebraska,  J  2)       It  has  a  public  library;  and  ieaMike,  flatworms  having  a  well-developed  di- 

amongits  finest  buildings  are  the  court-house,  g^^    8Vstem      (3)    ^toda,    the    tapeworms, 

opera  house  and  the  high  school     The  industrial  ^j     efongated)  jointedj  and  without  a  diges- 

aUblishments  include  the  Burlington  Railroad  tive  8/stem.    Consult  Parker  and  Haswell,  T$*t- 

shops,  brick   and  terra-cotta  works,   and  cigar  ^  Jof  ZodU>       (New  York    1897)      ^'j^^ 

ketones.    There  is  considerable  trade  with  the  WOrm;  Cestoda;  Trematoda! 

tributary  region,  which  is  interested  mamly  in  

agriculture  and   stock-raising.     Plattsmouth   is  JPLATTRHPHL     The   American   monkeys, 

governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  bienniajly,  and  a  S^  Monkey. 

unicameral  council.    Population,  in  1890,  8392;  PLAT'YSTROTHIA     (Neo-Lat.    nom.    pi., 

in  1000,  4964.  from  Gk.   xXartft,  platys,  broad,   flat   -f  <rrp6<piop, 

PLATYCitiRAS,  pla-tls'Sr-as  (Neo-Lat.,  from  strophion,    band).     A   hinged   brachiopod   very 

Gk.  rXartft,   platys,  flat,  broad  +    Kipat,    keras,  abundant   and   eminently   characteristic   of   the 

horn).  A  genus  of  fossil  snail  shells  of  the  gastro-  Middle  Ordovician  formations,  of  which  it  is  a 

pod  family  Capulidte,  found  in  rocks  of  Upper  well-known  index  fossil.    Its  shell  is  transversely 

Cambrian  to  Triassic  age.  They  are  shaped  some-  elongated,  with  a  long  straight  hinge  line  and  low 

what  like  a  liberty  cap  with  the  apex  of  the  shell  hinge  areas.     The  convex  valves  are   of  about 

enrolled  in  a  close  spiral  of  small  size  and  with  equal  size,  and  their  surfaces  are  marked  by  a 

the  outer  or   body  whorl   of   the   shell   rapidly  number  of  strong  angular  radiating  folds.    Two 

enlarging  to  an   irregularly  expanded  aperture,  species,   Platystrophia   lynx   and   biforata,   with 

Platyceras  is  most  abundant  in  the  Niagara,  the  numerous  varieties,  are  common  in  the  Trenton 

Devonian,  and  the  Subcarboniferous  formations,  and  Cincinnati  groups  of  North  America,  and  in 

and  the  genus  is  more  or  less  an  index  fossil  of  equivalent  strata  of  Europe  and  elsewhere.    This 

Devonian  age.     The  genus  Orth onychia  includes  genus  was  originally  included  under  Orthis. 

straight  or  slightly  rounded  platycerid  shells  of  PLATJEN,  plou'en.    A  town  of  Saxony,  Ger- 

Silunan  to  Carboniferous  age.    Consult :  Keyes  many>  on  the  white  Elster>  2i  miles  southwest 

The  Platyceras  Group  of  Paleozoic  Gastropods,"  of  Zwickau  (Map:  Germany,  E  3).    Most  of  its 

foft^WTf?!i   ^€oU>?t8i'    ™1.    x.     (Minneapolis,  public  buildings  are  modern.     Among  the  most 

1892) ;    Attachment  of  Platyceras  to  Pal«ocn-  noteworthy  are  the  castle,  dating  from  the  seven- 

noidea,  and  Its  Effect  in  Modifying  the  Form  of  teenth  century,  the  Rathaus,  and  the  theatre.  The 

the  Shell/'  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo-  educational  institutions  include  a  gymnasium,  a 

g0CM?*y'  voL  ***'  (Philadelphia,  1888).  realschule,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  a  num- 

PLAT'YHTiTiMTN'-i.'iusS      (Neo-Lat.     nom.  ber  of  special  schools.    Plauen  occupies  a  promi- 

pl.,  from  Gk.  rXarfo,  platys,  flat,  broad  -f-  &pu*,  nent  place  among  the  manufacturing  cities   of 

MmtM,  worm),  or  Platoda.     A  phylum  of  in-  Germany,  being  the  chief  centre  for  the  produc- 

vertebrate  animals  (flatworms),  easily  recognized  tion  of  white  cotton  goods,  namely  lace  curtains, 

by  the  absence  of  a  body-cavity  and  anus.    There  muslin,  cambric,  mull,  batiste,  various  embroid- 

is  no  blood  system,  the  results  of  digestion  being  ered  goods,  etc.    It  also  manufactures  machinery, 

carried  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  by  safes,  pianos,  paper,  beer,  etc.    The  population  of 

branches  of  the  intestine.    The  body  is  flattened  the  town  increased  from  47,007  in  1890  to  73.891 

dorso-ventrally,  so  that  it  is  often  thin  and  leaf-  in  1900.     The  inhabitants  are  principally  Prot- 

like.    The  surface  is  covered  with  cilia  in  most  estants.    The  manufacturing  of  white  goods  was 
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introduced  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  found  imitators  in  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Dryden, 

from  Switzerland.  Addison,  and  Leasing,  and  translators  in  most 

PLATJTIA,  pla'shl-a   (or  PLOTIA)   GENS.  ^uroP?a»  cwuitrta.    IJe  best  complete  transla- 

A   Roman    plebeian    tribe,    several    members    of  tion  of  his  worto  into  English  is  ttat  by  Thorn- 

which  became  consuls.     It  embraced  the  family  *??  and  W£™r  <5  ™U-  "J"*1 ;  **"  "  ""J 

names  Hypsams,  Proculus,  Silvanus,  Venno,  and  ?ther,  b/  R.lley,  (London,   1880),  and  a  partial 

V  jr        >  t  translation  in  the  original  meter,  by  Sugden  (Lon- 

don,  1893).  Unfortunately  the  text  of  the  ex- 
PLATJTTJS,  Titus  Maccius.  The  greatest  tant  plays  is  in  such  a  very  corrupt  state,  so 
comic  poet  of  ancient  Rome.  He  was  born  c.254  defective  from  lacunae,  and  so  filled  with  interpo- 
B.C.  at  Sarsina,  a  village  of  Umbria.  It  is  proba-  lations,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  by  the 
ble  that  he  came  to  Rome  while  still  a  youth,  grammarian  and  the  commentator  before  they 
and  there  acquired  a  complete  mastery  of  the  can  be  read  with  full  appreciation  or  comfort. 
Latin  language  in  its  m'ost  idiomatic  form,  as  Ritschl  and  his  disciples  gave  the  text  its  first 
well  as  an  extensive  familiarity  with  Greek  lit-  exhaustive  recension,  on  which  are  based  the 
erature.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  ob-  modern  editions,  such  as  those  of  Ussing  (5  vols., 
tained  the  Roman  franchise.  His  first  employ-  Copenhagen,  1875-86)  and  Goetz  and  Schoell  (3 
ment  was  with  the  actors,  in  whose  service  he  vols.,  Leipzig,  1893-96).  Among  the  many  good 
saved  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  editions  of  separate  plays,  with  commentary, 
him  to  leave  Rome  and  commence  business  on  his  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Brix,  Lorenz,  Morris, 
own  account.  What  the  nature  of  this  business  Palmer,  and  Tyrrell.  Consult  Sellar,  Roman 
was,  or  where  he  carried  it  on,  we  are  not  in-  Poets  of  the  Republic  (Oxford,  1881). 
formed;  we  know,  however,  that  he  failed  in  it,  pj^AYA,  pla'ya  (Sp.,  shore).  The  name  given 
and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  had  to  earn  his  to  mud.plains  formed  by  the  deposition  of  silt  in 
livelihood  in  the  service  of  a  baker  with  whom  ^  lake8.  In  arid  {  8Uch  ^  ^ 
he  was  engaged  m  turning :  a  band-mill  At  this  Gre£ Ba£.  Wftter  lteto  in*  he  ^all  duri 
time-a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  sec-  the  ^  ^^  formi  shallow  lak^  whi^ 
ond  Punic  War-he  was  probably  about  30  years  8hrinkJor  entirely  d^p^r  with  the  recurrence 
of  age;  and  while  employed  m  his  humble  occu-  of  d  weather.  The  sediment  left  by  evapora- 
tion, he  composed  three  plays,  which  he  sold  tion  ^^  of  fine,  divided  rock.debris  iin£reg- 
to  the  managers  of  the  public  games.  The  pro-  nated  with  ^  and  kcomes  very  hard  unde?  t£e 
ceeds  enabled  him  to  leave  the  mill  and  turn  his  8Un>8  heat>  The  BJack  Rock  Desert,  in  northwest- 
hand  to  more  congenial  work.     The  commence-  ern  utah  ^  an  example  of  a  piava. 

ment  of  his  literary  career  may,  therefore,  be  ____  r 

fixed  c.  224  b.c,  from  which  date  he  continued  to        PI*AYEBS'  CLUB,  The.     A  social  club  in 

produce  comedies   with  wonderful   fertility,  till  New  York  City  composed  of  men  identified  with 

184,  when  he  died  in  his  seventieth  year.  American   art,   literature,    painting,    sculpture, 

Of  his  numerous  plays— 130  bore  his  name  in  architecture,  the  drama,  etc.,  as  well  as  promi- 

the  last  century  of  the  Republic— only  20  have  nent  bankers  and  lawyers.    Its  creation  was  due 

come  down  to  us.    Many  of  them,  however,  were  in  a  great  measure  to  the  liberality  of  the  tra- 

regarded  as  spurious    by    the    Roman    critics,  ^dian  Edwin J^th  (q.v.),  to  whom  the  club  is 

among  whom  Varro   (in  his  treatise  Quwstiones  indebted  for  its  handsome  club  house  at  16  Gram- 

Plautinat,  cited  by  Gellius)    limits  the  genuine  f™?  Park>  ,New  Jork  Cltv-     II  was  Purchased 

comedies  of  the  poet  to  twenty-one.     With  the  &  Mr-  Booth  for  $75,000,  and  entirely  remodeled, 

exception   of   the   twenty-first,    these   Varronian  Jhe  ™fk  wa*  competed  in  1888,  and  on  Decem- 

comedies  are  the  same  as  those  we  now  possess.  Tr  ?1»tJof  t?at  vear  l*wa8  formally  presented, 

Their  titles,  arranged  (with  the  exception  of  the  J?™8*!™  and  equipped  for  all  the  needs  of  club 

Bacchides)  in  alphabetical  order,  are  as  follows:  "Je-    ™e  ?lu}?  bad  been  organized  afteT  the  pur- 

(1)  Amphitryo,  (2)  Asinaria,  (3)  Aulularia,  (4)  chase  of  the  building.     Its  affairs  are  managed 

Captivi,  (5)   Curculio,  (6)   Carina,  (7)   Cistella-  by  a  board  of  nine  directors,  who  must  be  identi- 

ria,  (8)  Epidicus,  (9)  Bacchides,  (10)  M osteite-  2ed  *™  literature  and  the  drama,  and  at  least 

ria,  (11)  Mencechmi,  (12)  Miles,  (13)  M creator,  nve  of  the  body  must  be  actors,  dramatic  writers, 

(14)  Pseudolus,  (15)  Pamulus,  (16)  Persa,  (17)  or  theatncal  managers. 

Rudens,  (18)  Stichus,  (19)  Trinummus,  (20)  PLAYTAIB,  John  (1748-1819).  An  Eng- 
Truculent  us,  (21)  Vidutaria.  As  a  comic  writer,  lish  mathematician  and  geologist,  born  at  Ben  vie. 
Plautus  enjoyed  immense  popularity  among  the  He  was  taught  by  his  father  until  he  was  14 
Romans  and  held  possession  of  the  stage  down  years  cf  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  Saint  Andrews, 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  vivacity,  the  hu-  where  he  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  math- 
mor,  and  the  rapid  action  of  his  plays,  as  well  ematics  and  natural  philosophy,  graduating  in 
as  his  skill  in  constructing  plots,  commanded  the  1765.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1770,  but  still 
admiration  of  the  educated  no  less  than  of  the  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  mathematical  studies, 
unlettered  Romans;  while  the  fact  that  he  was  a  and  in  1779  he  contributed  to  the  Transactions 
national  poet  prepossessed  his  audiences  in  his  of  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  "On  the  Arithmetic 
favor.  Although  he  laid  the  Greek  comic  drama  of  Impossible  Quantities."  In  1785  he  became 
under  heavy  contributions,  and  'adapted'  the  professor  of  mathematics,  jointly  with  Dr.  Adam 
plots  of  Menander,  Diphilus,  and  Philemon  with  Ferguson,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
all  the  license  of  a  modern  playwright,  he  always  became  secretary  of  the  physical  class  in  the 
preserved  the  style  and  character  native  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Societv  in  i789,  and  later  gen- 
Romans  and  reproduced  the  life  and  intellectual  eral  secretary,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death, 
tone  of  the  people  in  a  way  that  at  once  con-  In  1805  he  exchanged  the  chair  of  mathematics 
ciliated  their  sympathies.  The  admiration  in  for  that  of  natural  philosophy.  In  1807  he  be- 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  descend-  came  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  A  few  years 
ed  to  Cicero  and   Saint  Jerome;   while  he  has  before  his  death  he  traveled    through    France, 
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Switzerland,  and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  study-  is  known  as  a  plea  in  confession  and  avoidance, 

ing  the  geological  and  mineralogical  feature*  of  A  dilatory  plea  is  one  which  attacks  the  action  it- 

these  countries.     From   1804  onward  he  was  a  self  because*  of  some  defect  in  pleading  or  prac- 

frequent  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  tice,  and  therefore  does  not  involve  the  merits. 

Among  the  subjects  reviewed  are  "Mudge's  Trigo-  See  Nonsuit. 

nometrical  Survey"  (1805) ;  "Mechain  and  De-  In  criminal  cases  only  pleas  of  'guilty'  or  'not 
lambre,  Base  du  systeme  metrique  decimale"  guilty'  are  allowed.  In  equity  pleading  a  special 
(1808);  "Le  Compte  rendu  par  l'lnstitut  de  answer  of  the  defendant  attacking  the  particu- 
France?  (1809^;  "Lambton's  Indian  Survey"  lar  action  is  also  called  a  plea.  It  differs  from  a 
(1813);  "Laplace,  Essai  philosophique  sur  lea  demurrer  in  equity  in  that  it  attacks  something 
probability"  (1814) ;  "Baron  de  Zach,  Attrac-  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  and  it  does 
tion  des  montaignes"  (1816);  "Kater  on  the  not  put  in  issue  the  merits  of  the  action. 
Pendulum"  (1818).  All  of  these  were  reprinted  In  England,  where  common-law  pleading  has 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  been  abolished,  the  Judicature  Acts  (q.v.)  pro- 
fa  is  works,  edited  by  James  G.  Playfair  (4  vols.,  vide  that  the  defendant's  answer  shall  be  known 
1822).  He  also  contributed  several  articles  to  as  the  'statement  of  defense,'  and  this  is  analo- 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  For  the  Transac-  gous  to  a  plea.  The  term  'Pleas  of  the  Crown' 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  he  wrote  was  formerly  used  to  designate  criminal  prosecu- 
among  other  memoirs :  "On  the  Origin  and  Inves-  tions  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  United 
ligations  of  Porisms"  (1794) ;  ftOn  the  Trigonom-  States  wherever  code  pleading  prevails  the  term 
etry  of  the  Brahmins"  ( 1798 ) .  He  also  edited  plea  is  no  longer  employed,  a  defense  of  fact  being 
Euclid's  Elements  (1795),  and  wrote  Outlines  presented  by  an  answer.  However,  the  divisions 
of  yatural  Philosophy  (2  vols.,  1812-16),  and  of  pleas  are  often  referred  to  by  courts  and  attor- 
lUustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  neys  as  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  a  defense  set 
Earth.  forth  by  an  answer.    See  Pleading. 

PLAYFAIB,  Lyon,  first  Baron  Playfair  PLEADING  ( from  plead,  from  OF.,  Fr.  plaid- 
11818-98).  A  British  scientist  and  statesman,  cr»  fr°m  OF.  plait ,  plaid,  play,  Fr.  plaid,  plea), 
born  at  Chunar,  in  Bengal.  He  was  educated  at  As  a  generic  term,  the  written  allegation  of  facts 
Stint  Andrews  and  at  Glasgow,  where  he  took  a  uP°n  which  a  Party  to  any  legal  proceeding 
course  in  chemistrv.  After  studying  under  the  founds  his  claim  or  demand  or  his  answer  or  de- 
celebrated  German  chemist  Liebig,  he  was  in  1843  fense  thereto.  Used  in  a  broader  sense,  the  term 
appointed  honorary  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  signifies  the  system  of  legal  rules  and  principles 
Manchester  Royal  Institution.  In  1858  he  was  amicable  to  the  written  pleadings  m  a  legal  pro- 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Edinburgh  ce™n&*  _  _  _ 
University.  In  1868  he  was  returned  to  Parlia-  .  Pleading  is  only  one  of  the  successive  steps 
ment  as  a  Liberal  from  the  Scotch  universities,  ,n  a  proceeding  at  law  by  which  one  party  asserts 
and 
and 

raised  to  the  peerage „. -       . 

Andrews,  and  was  appointed  a  lord  in  waiting,  common  law  were  oral,  as  is  evidenced  by  many 

He  wrote  Science    in    Its    Relation    to    Labor  peculiarities  of  the  common-law  procedure  of  a 

(1853);   On  Primary  and  Technical  Education  latTer  ****'>  *>u*  a»  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 

11870);  and  Science  in  Relation  to  the  Public  m:  we  fi°d  .tba*  ™e  pleadings  were  in  writing 

Weal  (1885)  a       usually  in  Latin. 

l--  ____ u_-_ . .-    ^                        t>  Pleading  at  law,   however,   ultimately  devel- 

FLAYGBOTJND,   Public.     See  Parks  and  0ped  into  a  system  of  highly  technical  and  formal 

Piatgrouxds.  rules   requiring  the   greatest  precision   in  their 

PLAYIHG  CABD6.     See  Cards.  application,  and  often  by  their  very  formality 

FLAYS     See  Dram: a  a      rigidity  defeating  rather  than  aiding  justice. 

Although  remedial  statutes  were  passed  as  early 

PLEA  (OF.  plait,  plaid,  play,  Fr.  plaid,  from  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  no  attempt  at  a  gen- 

Lat  placitum,  decree,  suit,  plea,  opinion,  from  eral  reformation  of  the  system  was  made  until 

pfoccre,  to   please).     In   common-law   pleading,  4  William  IV.,  c.  42,  in  1834.    At  a  later  date  in 

the  defendant's    answer   or    defense,    consisting  the  United  States  various  forms  of  statutory  or 

either  of  a  denial  of  the  facts  alleged  in  the  code  pleadings  were  adopted, 

declaration,  or  a  confession  that  they  are  true  The  principles  upon  which  any  system  of  plead- 

and  a  statement  of  new  facts  by  which  their  legal  ing  are  necessarily  based  will,  perhaps,  be  best 

effect  is  avoided,  or  of  facts  tending  to  defeat  the  understood    by    referring    briefly    to    the    more 

action  itself.     A   plea   is   distinguished  from   a  essential   elements   of   the   common-law   system. 

demurrer  in  that  the  latter  admits  the  facts  al-  The  primary  object  of  the  pleadings  in  an  ac- 

feged  in  the  declaration,  but  denies  their  suffi-  tion  at  common  law  was  to  raise  a  single  issue  or 

eieney  in  law  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action ;  dispute  upon  either  a  point  of  law  or  of  fact.    In 

whereas  a  plea  raises  only  a  question  of  fact  in  the  former  case  a  question  was  raised  for  de- 

the  manner  indicated  in  the  above  definition.  cision  by  the  court,  usually  after  argument  upon 

Pleas  are  usually  classed  as  'peremptory'  and  the  question  of  law  involved  and  submission  of 

dilatory,' according  to  their  purposes  and  nature,  briefs  by  opposing  counsel.    In  the  latter,  a  ques- 

A  peremptory  plea  is  one  which  brings  in  issue  tion  was  raised  for  decision  by  the  jury  after 

the  merits  of , the  controversy,  either  by  denying  hearing  evidence  tending  on  the  one  side  to  prove 

absolutely  the  facts  alleged  in  the  declaration,  and  on  the  other  to  disprove  the  fact  in  dispute, 

when  it  is  known  as  a  'plea  in  bar/  or  by  confess-  And  upon  the  decision  of  the  court  or  a  verdict 

ing  that  the  facts  alleged  by  the  plaintiff  are  of  the  jury  final  judgment  was  entered  determin- 

troe.  and  setting  forth  new  facts,  which,  if  true,  ing  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy, 

will  defeat  the  alleged  cause  of  action.    The  latter  The  first  step  toward  accomplishing  the  object 
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of  pleading  after  service  of  summons  or  mandate        Upon  the  trial  of  an   issue  of  fact,  as  the 

of  the  court  upon  the  defendant  was  the  filing  of  character  of  the  issue  was  determined  by  the 

the  declaration    (known  in  modern  practice  as  pleadings,   it  necessarily  followed  that  the  rel- 

the  complaint)  in  court.    In  the  declaration  the  evancy  of  all  evidence  offered  at  the  trial  was 

facts  were  required  to  be  stated  according  to  also    primarily    determined    by    the    pleadings, 

their  legal  effect  only,  and  it  was  not  permissible  Upon  the  entry  of  judgment  all  the  pleadings  in 

to  set  out  the  evidence  on  which  the  plaintiff  re-  the  case,  together  with  the  judgment  constitute 

lied.    Owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  early  lawyers  ing  the  judgment  roll,  were  filed  with  the  clerk 

to    adopt    fixed    forms    of    statement    and    to  of  the  court,  thus  constituting  a  complete  per- 

their  adherence  to  precedent*  the  declaration  was  manent  record  of  the  case. 

required  to  conform  to  one  of  a  limited  number        Owing  to  the  highly  technical  and  formal  na- 

of  rigid  forms,  and  if  a  plaintiff  could  not  adapt  ture  of  the  common-law  system,  the  practice  grew 

the  state  of  facts  upon  which  he  based  his  right  Up  0f  deciding  the  rights  of  litigants  upon  purely 

to  recover  to  one  of  these  forms,  he  was  without  formal  grounds,   and  judgment  was   frequently 

remedy.    See  Forms  op  Action.  taken  against  a  party  upon  demurrer  because  he 

After  the  plaintiff  had  filed  his  declaration  it  had  failed  to  state  a  perfectly  valid  claim  or 
was  then  incumbent  upon  the  defendant  to  make  defense  in  the  proper  form.  This  was  corrected 
some  statement  of  his  defense;  otherwise,  after  a  to  some  extent  by  the  statute  of  27  Eliz.,  c. 
certain  period,  judgment  would  be  taken  against  5,  sec.  1,  which  provided  that  no  advantage 
him  by  default.  If  the  defendant  conceived  that  should  be  taken  of  defects  of  form,  except  by 
the  declaration,  if  taken  as  true,  did  not  show  a  special  demurrer  which  should  state  specifically 
sufficient  grounds  to  justify  the  plaintiffs  recov-  the  formal  defect  objected  to.  The  statute  4 
ery  (or,  as  it  was  said,  did  not  state  a  cause  of  Anne,  c.  16,  sec.  1,  was  enacted  for  more  effr- 
action), he  could  submit  the  question  of  its  suffi-  tively  accomplishing  this  result,  and  15  and  16 
ciency  to  the  court  as  a  matter  of  law  by  filing  Vict.,  c.  76,  sec.  50-52,  abolished  the  special 
a  demurrer  to  the  declaration.  ( See  Demurrer.  )  demurrer  and  required  all  defects  of  form  to 
If,  however,  the  defendant  wished  to  deny  any  be  taken  advantage  of  by  motion  before  trial, 
of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  declaration,  he  This  is  generally  the  modem  practice.  The 
might  do  so  by  filing  a  formal  denial,  his  pleading  statute  of  Anne  referred  to  allowed  the  defendant 
in  that  case  being  known  as  a  plea  by  way  of  to  plead  several  pleas  to  the  same  declaration, 
traverse.  An  issue  of  fact  was  thus  raised  for  thus  breaking  down  to  some  extent  the  principle 
decision  by  the  jury.  of  singleness  of  issue.     Through  laxity  of  prac- 

It  might  happen,  however,  that  the  defendant,  tice  also  the  defendant  was  allowed  in  his  plea 
while  admitting  the  truth  of  all  the  allegations  in  to  make  use  of  a  general  denial,  known  as  the 
the  declaration,  and  admitting  that  it  was  legally  general  issue,  the  effect  of  which  in  most  actions 
sufficient,  relied  upon  the  existence  of  new  or  other  was  ultimately  not  only  to  deny  all  the  essential 
facts  sufficient  to  excuse  him  from  the  liability  allegations  of  the  declaration,  but  to  allow  the 
charged  in  the  declaration,  in  which  case  his  defendant  at  the  trial  to  prove  many  matters 
plea  took  the  form  of  a  confession  and  avoidance  of  affirmative  defense.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
(q.v.).  The.  plaintiff  might  then  plead,  setting  statute,  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  42,  to  avoid  the  confusion 
up  either  a  demurrer  to  the  plea  or  a  denial  with  and  the  frequently  illogical  results  of  this  com- 
the  effect  already  described;  or  he  in  turn  might  plicated  system  by  authorizing  the  judges  of  the 
plead  by  way  of  confession  and  avoidance  and  common-law  courts  to  adopt  certain  rules  modify- 
thus  cast  upon  the  defendant  the  burden  of  plead-  ing  the  common  law  of  pleading  as  it  then  ex- 
ing  again.  In  every  case  the  pleadings  were  thus  isted.  These  rules,  known  as  the  Hilary  roles, 
continued  until  a  single  issue  of  law  or  fact  was  were  promulgated  in  1834  and  had  for  their 
raised,  and  the  determination  of  that  issue  de-  principal  object  the  narrowing  of  the  general 
termined  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  litiga-  issue  so  as  to  make  it  conform  more  closely  to 
tion.  Any  plea  of  a  defendant,  such  as  has  been  a  logical  denial  of  the  allegations  in  the  corn- 
described,  setting  up  some  matter  of  defense  to  plaint.  These  rules,  however,  did  not  succeed  in 
the  plaintiff's  claim  was  known  as  a  plea  in  bar  accomplishing  the  desired  result,  and  seem  only 
or  as  a  plea  to  the  merits.  It  might  happen,  to  have  added  to  the  confusion  into  which  the 
however,  that  the  defendant  wished  to  insist  upon  subject  had  fallen.  The  law  was  substantially 
some  matter  which,  though  not  a  complete  de-  revised  by  15  and  16  Vict.,  c.  76,  and  modern 
fense  to  the  plaintiff's  claim,  was  sufficient  to  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  all  of  the  United 
show  that  the  action  was  brought  in  an  improper  States  in  which  the  common-law  system  has  been 
manner,   as   that  the   plaintiff  was   a   married  retained. 

woman  and  had  not  joined  her  husband  as  plain-  Following  are  the  more  essential  changes : 
tiff,  or  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  or  that  Matters  of  form  are  required  to  be  taken  ad- 
the  defendant  was  not  properly  named.  Such  a  vantage  of  by  motion  before  trial,  otherwise 
plea  was  known  as  a  plea  in  abeyance.  The  ef-  they  are  deemed  to  have  been  waived.  Single- 
fect  of  a  plea  in  abeyance,  if  successful,  was  to  ness  of  issue  is  not  required,  the  defendant 
cause  a  dismissal  of  the  plaintiff's  action  with-  being  allowed  to  use  the  general  denial 
out  prejudice  to  a  second  action  if  properly  and  to  plead  several  matters  by  way  of  con- 
brought.  If  unsuccessful  the  defendant  was  al-  fession  and  avoidance.  In  many  jurisdictions  the 
lowed  to  plead  again  to  the  merits.  number     of     successive     pleadings     is     limited. 

The  successive  pleadings  in  an  action,  beginning  Decisions  upon  demurrers  are  not  necessarily 
with  the  plaintiff's  pleading,  were  named  the  final,  the  defendant  being  usually  allowed  to 
declaration,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  sur-  plead  to  the  merits  in  case  his  demurrer  is  over- 
rejoinder,  rebutter,  and  sur-rebutter.     Although  ruled. 

theoretically  possible,  it  was  not  usual  for  the        Great   freedom   of   amendment   is   allowed,   a 

proceedings  to  continue  beyond  the  rebutter  or  party  being  allowed  to  correct  a  defective  plead- 

sur-rebutter.  ing  by  amendment  on  application  to  the  court, 
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even  at  the  trial  of  the  action,  if  the  rights  of 

his  opponent  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  the 
amendment.  There  are  also  many  minor  changes, 
the  general  object  being  to  make  the  system  more 
simple  and  just  in  its  application,  and  to  avoid 
the  determination  of  rights  upon  purely  formal 
grounds. 

Pleading  at  Criminal  Law.  At  common  law 
pleading  in  criminal  actions  was  in  its  essentials 
substantially  like  pleading  in  civil  actions,  al- 
though much  less  elaborate. 

The  first  pleading  was  called  the  indictment 
(q.v.).  To  this  the  accused  might  interpose 
a  demurrer,  as  in  civil  actions,  and  with  like 
effect,  except  that  if  the  demurrer  were  over- 
ruled be  was  allowed  to  plead  to  the  indictment. 

All  matters  tending  to  show  that  the  accused 
was  not  guilty  of  the  offense  charged  might 
be  shown  under  the  oral  plea  not  guilty  or  the 
plea  nolo  contendere,  which  was  equivalent  to 
guilty,  except   that    it   was   not    an   admission 

b?  the  defendant  which  could  be  used  against 
him  in  evidence  in  a  civil  suit  for  the  same  act. 
After  the  plea  no  further  pleading  was  necessary. 
The  plea  of  abatement  or  previous  conviction  or 
acquittal  of  the  same  offense  were  required  to  be 
specifically  pleaded  as  a  plea  by  way  of  confession 
and  avoidance;  and  to  these  the  prosecution 
might  demur  with  the  same  effect  as  a  demurrer 
to  a  plea  in  abatement  in  a  civil  action. 

Pleading  at  criminal  law  has  been  subjected 
to  fewer  statutory  changes  than  pleading  in  civil 
actions.  In  some  States  less  formality  is  re- 
quired than  at  common  law,  and  final  judgment 
cannot  be  entered  upon  purely  formal  grounds. 
Formal  defects  may  be  cured  by  amendment,  but 
there  can  be  no  amendment  to  matter  of  sub- 
stance in  an  indictment,  otherwise  an  amended 
indictment  would  not  satisfy  the  requirement 
that  the  indictment  must  be  found  by  the  grand 
jury. 

Equity  Pleading.  The  system  of  pleading 
adopted  in  equity  by  the  English  Court  of  Chan- 
cer? was  derived  partly  from  the  common-law 
system  and  partly  from  the  civil-law  system  as 
administered  by  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts. 

The  important  features  of  the  civil-law  system 
which  characterize  equity  pleading  were:  (a)  the 
absence  of  the  denial  or  traverse,  the  rule  being 
that  all  the  allegations  in  a  pleading  were 
deemed  to  be  denied  unless  expressly  admitted 
by  a  subsequent  pleading,  which  was  exactly  the 
converse  of  the?  common-law  rule  by  which  all 
the  allegations  in  a  pleading  were  deemed  to  be 
admitted  unless  expressly  denied;  and  (b)  the 
practice  by  which  a  party  to  the  litigation  could 
compel  his  opponent  to  testify,  or  give  discovery, 
as  it  was  called,  in  advance  of  argument  or 
trial  as  to  the  matters  alleged  in  the  first  party's 


The  plaintiff's  pleading  in  an  equity  action  is 
called  the  bill.  In  effect  it  is  a  petition  ad- 
dressed to  the  court  asking  that  subpoena  issue 
compelling  the  defendant  to  answer  the  bill. 
Formerly  bills  in  equity  were  prepared  with 
peat  formality  and  were  usually  composed  of 
nine  distinct  parts.  Of  these,  however,  only 
four  are  important  in  modern  practice,  and  two 
of  these  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  essential 
parts  are  the  statement  of  facts  and  the  prayer 
for  relief. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  discovery  the 
plaintiff  might  state  in  his  bill  at  great  length 


the  evidence  upon  which  he  relied  in  support  of 
his  claim.  This  was  known  as  the  charging  part 
of  the  bill.  He  might  also  ask  specific  questions 
founded  upon  the  stating  and  charging  parts 
of  the  bill,  which  he  required  the  defendant  to 
answer.  This  was  known  as  the  interrogatory 
part  of  the  bill.  After  the  appearance  of  the 
defendant,  failing  which  a  decree  would  be  taken 
against  him  by  default,  he  was  required  to  answer 
the  bill.  The  answer,  which  was  required  to  be 
under  oath,  might  set  out  at  length  any  matters 
of  defense,  however  numerous,  relied  upon  by 
the  defendant,  but  he  was  required  to  make  dis- 
covery or  give  testimony  by  answering  fully  and 
specifically  the  charging  and  interrogatory  parts 
of  the  bill. 

In  early  times  other  pleadings  might  follow 
the  answer  as  at  common  law,  but  ultimately  the 
answer  came  to  be  the  last  substantial  pleading, 
and  was  followed  only  by  a  formal  plea  always 
of  the  same  tenor  and  used  only  to  indicate  that 
the  parties  were  at  issue. 

In  case  it  became  necessary  for  the  plaintiff 
to  meet  any  of  the  allegations  in  the  answer, 
this  was  accomplished  by  amendment.  Upon  the 
testimony  taken  before  a  master  in  chancery,  and 
upon  the  answer,  which  was  deemed  to  be  not 
only  a  pleading,  but  in  effect  evidence  introduced 
by  the  plaintiff,  the  decision  and  final  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  were  based. 

Equity  pleading  borrowed  from  the  common 
law  the  use  of  the  demurrer  and  the  plea,  with 
practically  the  same  effect. 

In  the  courts  of  equity  of  the  United  States, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  are  distinct  from 
the  courts  of  common  law,  the  same  system  of 
pleading  is  used  as  in  the  English  Court  of 
Chancery  as  it  has  here  been  outlined.  The 
pleading  in  the  United  States  courts  is,  however, 
subject  to  modification  by  rules  of  court.  The 
same  system  of  equity  pleading  also  obtains 
in  those  States  in  which  the  distinction  between 
courts  of  equity  and  of  law  has  been  maintained, 

notably  New  Jersey. 

Code  Pucading.  The  supposed  difficulty  in 
satisfactorily  modifying  or  reforming  the  com- 
mon-law system  by  mere  statutory  revision  or 
amendment  led  in  many  of  the  United  States  to 
legislation  abolishing  the  common-law  system 
of  pleading  and  creating  or  attempting  to  create 
a  purely  statutory  form  of  pleading  to  be  used 
in  both  law  and  equity  actions.  This  step  was 
first  taken  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
which  adopted  in  1848  the  New  York  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  which  has  served  as  a  model  for 
similar  legislation  in  most  of  the  other  States 
adopting  code  procedure.  A  substantially  statu- 
tory form  of  pleading  and  practice  was  also 
adopted  in  England  by  the  Judicature  Acts  of 
1873  and  1875.  Under  the  codes  discovery  in 
equity  actions  is  abolished.  The  pleader  is 
allowed  to  plead  the  facts  upon  which  he  relies 
without  formality.  The  pleadings  are  limited 
to  two  unless  the  defendant  pleads  a  counter- 
claim, i.e.  an  independent  action  against  the 
plaintiff,  in  which  case  the  plaintiff  may  reply 
to  it.  The  plaintiff's  pleading  is  called  a  com- 
plaint, or  in  some  States  a  petition,  and  in  Eng- 
land a  statement  of  claim.  The  defendant's 
pleading  is  called  an  answer,  or  in  England  a 
statement  of  defense.  The  defendant  may  demur 
to  the  plaintiff's  complaint  or  to  his  reply  to 
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defendant's  counterclaim,  and  the  plaintiff  may  PLEBEIANS    (OF.    plebeien,    Fr.    ptfb&en, 

demur   to   defendant's   answer  or   counterclaim,  from  Lat.  plebeius,  relating  to  the  common  peo- 

and  if  the  demurrer  is  overruled,  the  litigant  is  pie,  from  plebs,  common  people;  connected  with 

generally  allowed  to  plead  to  the  merits.    Formal  plenus,  full,  6k.  ti/mtX^mu,  pimplenai,  Skt.  par, 

defects  can  only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  motion  pr&,  to  fill,  OChurch  Slav.  pZttaft,  Lith.  pilnas, 

before  trial,  and  great  freedom  of  amendment  is  Olr.  Idn,  Goth,  fulls,  OHG.  fol,  Ger.  voll,  AS., 

allowed.     Despite   its   apparent   simplicity,   the  Eng.full).    The  common  people  of  Rome;  one  of 

code  system  has  given  rise  to  many  difficulties  the  two  elements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 

not  unlike  those  existing  under  the  common-law  consisted.    Their  origin,  as  a  separate  class,  is 

system,  and  the  question  of  further  reform  is  still  to  be  traced  partly  to  natural  and  partly  to 

being  agitated.  artificial  causes.    The  foundation  of  Rome,  prob- 

Consult:  Gould,  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  ably  as   a   frontier  emporium   of  Latin  traffic 

Pleading  in  Civil  Actions  ( 6th  ed.,  Albany,  1898 ) ;  (according   to    Mommsen's    suggestion),    would 

Perry,  Common  Law  Pleading,  Its  History  and  bring  about  the  place  a  number  of  inferior  em- 

Principles  (Boston,  1897)  ;  Story,  Commentaries  ployees,  clients,  or  hangers-on,  of  the  enterpris- 

on  Equity  Pleadings   (10th  ed.,  Boston,  1892)  ;  mg  commercial  agriculturists  who  laid  the  primi- 

Phillips,  Principles  of  Pleadings  in  Action  Under  tive  basis  of  the  material  and  moral  prosperity 

the  Codes  of  Ctvil  Procedure  (1897)  ;  Beale,  The  of  the  city.    These  hangers-on  were  the  original 

Law    of    Criminal    Pleading     (Boston,     1899).  plebeians  or  non-burgesses  of  Rome,  whose  num- 

Consult,  also,  the  authorities  referred  to  under  bers  were  constantly  increased  by  the  subjugation 

Civil  Law;  Equity;  Law,  Criminal;  Code;  etc.  of  the  surrounding  cities  and  States.    Thus,  tradi- 

PLEASONTON,  plez'on-ton,  Alfred  (1824-  tion  states  that,  on  the  capture  of  Alba,  while 
97) .  An  American  soldier,  born  in  Washington,  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  that  town  were 
D.  C  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1844,  and  received  among  the  Roman  patricians,  the  greater 
was  assigned  to  the  dragoons,  with  whom  he  Part  of  the  ,  inhabitants,  likewise  transferred  to 
served  on  the  frontier  and  in  Mexico.  In  1855  Rome,  were  kept  in  submission  to  the  populus  or 
he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  in  Feb-  patricians  of  Rome— in  other  words,  swelled  the 
ruary,  1862,  was  promoted  to  be  major  in  the  ranks  of  the  plebeians.  Similar  transfers  of 
Second  Cavalry,  and  participated  in  the  Penin-  80me  °*  the  inhabitants  of  conquered I  towns  are 
sular  campaign,  his  command  covering  the  re-  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius.  The 
treat  of  the  Federal  army  to  Yorktown  (August  order  of  plebeians  thus  gradually  formed  soon 
18-19,  1862).  He  was  commissioned  brigadier-  f*?*<!ed  the  patricians  in  numbers,  partly  in- 
general  of  volunteers  in  July,  1862,  and  during  £?bltln8  *°me'  *n*  P*^  the  adjoining  country 
the  succeeding  Maryland  campaign  he  commanded  Though  citizens,  they  were  neither  comprehended 
the  advance  cavalry  division.  In  the  battles  of  ^  the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curu*,  nor  m  the 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam  his  troops  took  patrician  gentcs,  and  were  therefore  excluded 
conspicuous  part.  He  participated  in  the  battte  from^e  comitia,  the  senate,  and  all  the  cml  and 
of  Fredericksburg,  and  at  Chancejlorsville  espe-  priestly  offices  of  the  State.  They  could  not 
cially  distinguished  himself  by  checking  the  flank  intermarry  with  the  patricians, 
attack  of  the  Confederates  on  the  Federal  right.  The  first  step  (according  to  traditionary  be- 
On  June  7,  1863,  he  was  given  command  of  the  lief)  toward  breaking  down  the  barrier  between 
cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  the  two  classes  was  the  admission,  under  Tar- 
he  led  in  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  that  ter-  qninius  Priscus,  of  some  of  the  more  considerable 
minated  at  Gettysburg  (July  1-3,  1863),  where,  plebeian  families  into  the  three;  tribes.  Servius 
on  July  2d,  he  was  brevetted  colonel  in  the  Tullius  divided  the  part  of  the  city  and  the 
Regular  Army  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser-  adjacent  country  which  was  inhabited  by 
vices.  The  next  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  plebeians  into  regions  or  local  tribes,  assigning 
West,  where  he  defeated  General  Price  at  Marais-  land  to  those  plebeians  who  were  yet  without  it 
des-Cygnes  (October  25,  1864),  and  drove  the  The  plebeian  tribes,  with  tribunes  at  their  head, 
Confederates  out  of  Missouri.  He  was  brevetted  formed  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  the 
major-general  in  the  Regular  Army  in  1865,  and  patricians.  The-  same  king  further  extended  the 
on  January  15,  1866,  was  mustered  out  of  the  "ghts  of  the  plebeians  by  dividing  the  whole 
volunteer  service  with  rank  of  major-general,  body  of  citizens,  patrician  and  plebeian,  into 
Two  years  later  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  ?ve  classes,  according  to  their  wealth,  and  form- 
after  holding  the  positions  of  collector  of  inter-  ineT  a  ^reat  national  assembly  called  the  comitta 
nal  revenue  and  commissioner,  became,  In  1871,  oenturtata,  in  which  the  plebeians  met  the  patn- 
president  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Cincinnati  Rail-  c,an?  on  a  footing  of  equahtv;  but  the  patricians 
J.oa(i.  continued  to  be  alone  eligible  to  the  senate,  the 


partition  of  Poland,  and  negro  slavery     Though  Jne  V™™^  ~h£h  nlTo^urred  in  the  "senate 

very  successful   in   its   day,   it  is   tedious  and  duri      the  rei      of  the  lagt  Ki      W€re  filled  up 

rhetorical 

t»tt.*ott«t«b   ATI   ,»,,,,,*„.«.             ,.,      .  by  the  most  distinguished  of  the  plebeian  equites, 

PLEASURES   OF   MEMORY.     A   didactic  and   the   plebeians   acquired  a   varietv  of  new 

poem  by  Samuel  Rogers   (1792),  the  only  want  privileges   by   the   laws   of   Valerius   Publicola. 

of  which,  Hazlitt  remarked,  is  that  of  taste  and  The   encroachments  on  those   privileges  on  the 

genius.                               ^^  part  of  the  patricians  began  the  long-continued 

PLEASURES   OF   THE   IMAGINATION,  struggle  between  the  two  orders,  which  eventually 

A  poem  by  Mark  Akenside    (1744),  a  didactic  led  to  the  plebeians  gaining  access  to  all  the  civil 

analysis  of  the  pleasure  excited  by  what  is  great,  and  religious  offices,  acquiring  for  their  decrees 

wonderful,  and  beautiful.  (plebiscite!)   the  force  of  law.     Under  the  Hor- 


Us 
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tensian  law  (b.c.  286)    the  two  hostile  classes  lies  in  the  modification  of  the  anterior  vertebra), 

were  at  last  amalgamated  in  one  general  body  as  in  the  Nematognathi,  but  the  opercular  bones 

of  Roman  citizens  with  equal  rights.    Henceforth  are  all  present  and  the  skin  bears  scales.     It 

the  term  populu*  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  contains      the     three     well-marked     suborders, 

plebeians  alone,  sometimes  to  the  whole  body  of  Eventognathi     (the    carps,     minnows,     suckers, 

citizens  assembled  in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  etc.),    Heterognathi     (the    tropical    characinids, 

tributa,  and  plebs  is  occasionally  used  in  a  loose  etc.),  Gymnonoti  (Gymnonotidae,  etc.).    Compare 

way  for  the  multitude  or  populace,  in  opposition  Ostabiophysi. 

to  the  senatorial  party.    See  Patrician;  Rome,  PIiB0TBUM  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  *x*rm  pfefc- 

Histoby.     ^^^  tron,  instrument  for  striking,  f rom  rX^eir,  pies- 

PLEBISCITE  (Fr.  plebiscite,  from  Lat.  pie-  sein,  to  strike).     A  small  instrument  made  of 

bucitum,  decree  of  the  people,  from  plebis,  gen.  sg.  ivory,   tortoise-shell,   metal,   or   wood,   used   for 

of  plebs,  people  +  scitum,  decree,  from  scire,  to  plucking  the  strings  of  certain  musical  instru- 

know).   The  name  given,  in  the  political  vocabu-  ments,  like  the  zither  and  mandolin.     In  olden 

lary  of  modern  France,  to  a  decree  of  the  nation  times   it  was   simply  held   between  the   fingers, 

obtained  by   an    appeal   to   universal    suffrage,  but  now  it  is  generally  provided  with  a  ring  to 

Thus,  Louis  Napoleon,  for  example,  was  made  8iip  over  the  thumb. 

Emperor  by  a  plebiscite.    The  word  is  borrowed  «T*,^/i«   //Vn,     *         -c       t  •       rvri. 

fromthe  Latin     (See  Plebeians.)    The  same  in-  *™?E  (°f-  P*?e'  F7'  pUs%g\  0It  ,W°' 

station  has  recently  been  making  its  way  to  Ple^«  *  °\  uncertain  etymology,  perhaps ^ultimate- 

the  United  States.  (See  ReferenduS. )  In  almost  Iv  fr°m,  I**-  prwbere,  prwhtbere,  to  offer    from 

every  State  the  validity  of  certain  measures  is  *?>  ^?re  +  *•*"'  to  have>;    Personal  prop- 

made  dependent  upon  the  approval  of  the  electo-  *TtJ  delivered  by  one  person  to  another  to  be 

nte      r               r  held  by  him  as  security  for  the  performance  of 

__  an  obligation,  usually  the  payment  of  a  debt. 

FLECOPTEBA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  Tne  ^vm  also  denotes  the  legal  transaction  in- 

tWjow,  pUkein,  to  twist  +  Trep6p,pteron,  wing) .  volved  in  making  a  pledge.     The  common-law 

An  order  of  insects  comprising  the  stone-flies,  pledge  corresponds  to  the  pignus,  or  pawn,  under 

See  Stone-Fly.  the  civil  law,  although  it  cannot  certainly  be 

PLBCTAM'BONITES      (from     Gk.  t\*kt6s,  aaid  that  the  common-law  pledge  was  adopted 

plektos,  twisted  +  A>0c»r,  ambon,  ridge).     A  ge-  from  the  civil  law. 

nog  of  brachiopodfl  with  shells  of  semicircular  A  pledge  is  distinguishable  from  a  mortgage 

outline,  dorsal  valve  concave  and  ventral  valve  in  that  the  relation  of  the  pledgor  and  pledgee 

convex,  with  long,    low   hinge  areas,  and  with  is  that  of  bailor  and  bailee,  the  legal  interest 

the  shell  surface  marked  by  fine  regular  radiat-  of  the  bailee  being  his  right  to  possession  of  the 

iog  ribs.     Two   species   are   common  and  well-  pledge  with  power  to  sell  it  upon  non-payment 

known  index  fossils.    Plectambonites  sericeus,  the  of  the  debt. 

earlier  characteristic  Ordovician  species,  has  a  Any  personal  property  actually   in  existence 

wider,  less  convex   form,  with  the   ribs  all  of  and  capable  of  delivery  into  the  possession  of 

about  the  same  size;  while  Plectambonites  trans-  the  pledgee  may  be  pledged.     Future  property 

r<r$alis  of  the   Silurian   has   a   rounder,   more  (that  is,   property  not  yet   in   existence,   as   a 

con?ex  form  with   several  delicate  ribs  inserted  flbip  yet  to  be  built  or  cloth  yet  to  be  made) 

between  larger    ribs.      Both    these    species    are  cannot  be  pledged.     An  agreement,  however,  for 

found  occupying  their  relative  positions  in  the  the  pledging  of  future  property  creates  a  valid 

Ordovician  and  Silurian  rocks  of  North  America,  equitable  lien  which  a  court  of  equity  will  enforce 

Europe,  and  Aaia,  whenever  the  property  comes  into  existence.    The 

u..    ' /xt     ▼   j.                i     £    —  so-called   inchoate   or  potential   property  which 

MCTlWirATHI M  Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  the  common  law           &d  a8        ^  le/al 

Gk.  »Wfr,  Plektos,  twisted  +  ypd6atgnathos,  ert     although  in  £ct  not  in  existence,  as  crops 

jaw)     A  group  of  bony  fishes,  having  the  skele-  ^^  but*not               or  thfi  WQol  ^  ^        ^ 

ton  less  perfectly  ossified  than  in  osseous  fishes  £         gheep  actuaHy  in  existence,  might  also  be 

generally.     It   contains   many  highly   aberrant  pledged,  while   the   mortgagee   at   common   law 

forms,  such  as  the  globe-fishes.     The  maxillary  aCqUired  title  to  the  mortgaged  property, 

bones  are  coossifled  with  the  premaxillaries.    The  The  pledgee  hag  a  right  to  retain  possession  of 

ska  is  usually  tough  or  well  armed  with  bony  the     1(£     eonl    until  the  debt  is      id  or  obli^a. 

plates  or  spines.    The*  fins  are  small  the  spinous  tion  performed.    He  is  bound  to  exercise  due  or 

dorsal  fin  sometimes  and  the  ventral  fins  always  reasom;ble  care  in  preserving  and  protecting  the 

wanting.     These   fishes   are  for   the  most  part  property  pledged.    Whenever  the  debt  or  obliga- 

pasan*  creatures  and  depend  upon  their  anna-  j^,  ^   he  is  ^titled  to  sell  the  pledge  and 

!H  J*  P™1***011-     ™e  ,ordeT  c?F5ainl1three  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  the  debt, 

suborders,   namely,    Sclerodermi,    Ostracodermi,  ^      ^  the          j       Jf      to  the    ledgQT> 

and  Gjmnodontes,  and  includes  such  forms  as  M           ni      the  property  he  is  required  to  give 

U^e  trigger-fishes,  trunt-fishes,  puffers,  etc    See  fair  and  reasonable  notice  to  the  pledgor,  and  the 

Hate  of  Pmctognath  Fishes.  gale  should  ^  made  m  such  a  manner  as  to 

PLBCTOSPON1>YIJ     (Neo-Lat.    nom.    pi.,  secure   the-  best   price  *for   the   property.     The 

from  Gk.  ftorrof,  plektos,  twisted  -f-   nrMvXoi,  usual  method  is  by  public  auction  at  the  place 

tpondylos,    rftovXet,  sphondylos,  backbone).     A  where  property  of  the  class  pledged  is  usually 

poup  of  teleost  fishes,  which  consists  entirely  sold.    Notice   of   the    sale   and    any   particular 

of  fresh-water  forms,  and  includes  about  eight  method  of  sale  may  be  waived  by  the  pledgor, 

families,  to  which  belong  the  majority  of  all  the  Equity  also  exercised  its  jurisdiction  to  foreclose 

fresh-water  fishes  of  the  world.     The  essential  a  pledge   by   directing   a   judicial   sale   of   the 

character  of  the   order,   as   defined   by   Jordan  property  pledged,  thus  giving  to  the  pledgee  a 

(Pishes  of  North  America,  Washington,  1896),  remedy  in  addition  to  his  common-law  right  of 
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sale.    An  unauthorized  sale  or  misappropriation  period  contained  seven  stars,  but  that  one  has 

of  the  pledge  by  the  pledgee  amounts  to  a  con-  since  disappeared — not  a  very  uncommon  occur- 

version  of  the  property  for  which  the  pledgor  rence. 

may  bring  his  action  in  trover  or  replevin.  PLEIOCENE  EPOCH.    See  Pliocene  Epoch. 

In  many  States  the  law  of  pledge  is  regulated  __  -,TA«.  •»-»«-«            «TTA«»TT«TTfl 

by  statute,   and   in  nearly   all  the   States  the  PLEIOSATTBUS,    or   PUOSATTBOT.     See 

power  of  one  in  the  possession  of  personal  prop-     Ple8I08aubus. 

erty  to  pledge  it  is  much  affected  by  the  Factor  PLEISTOCENE  PERIOD  (from  Gk.%\tumnf 

Acts  (q.v.).  pleistos,  most,  superlative  of  roXfr,   polys,  much 

Consult:    Colebrook,    The  Law   of   Collateral  many  -+■    koiw6s,  kainos,  new).     The  name  intro- 

Securities   (2d  ed.,  Chicago,   1898)  ;  Jones,  The  duced  by   Sir  Charles   Lyell   to   designate  that 

Law  of  Pledges   (2d  ed.,  Boston,   1901)  ;  Tyler,  period  of  geologic  time  which  intervened  between 

The  Law  of  Usury,  Pawns,  or  Pledges   ( 2d  ed.,  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  and  the  beginning  of  the 

Albany,  1882).    Compare  Hypothecation.  historic  period.  Within  the  last  few  years  no  other 

PLfaADB,  plA'yad'.    A  name  assumed  by  a  «««on  of  the  earth's  crust  perhaps  b«8J~<*ived 

mmn  ,**  o„u„i„.i„  I? v     _a      *  xv      •  4.      xv  so  much  attention  as  the  strata  included  under 

f^,FJ  «!» ^  •  y     T      ^       *?e  8^teen^  *hw    •"">«».    «">d    this    is    particularly    true  in 

century,  seven  in  number   of  whom  Jean  Daurat  ^^^    %he  term  Pleistocene  is  commonly  used 

Pontus  de  Thiard.    Like  seven  Gre/k  poets  in  the  E^^^T^Si^S  ££ 

JZt  °^n,  "£  **  Alexandna^they  took  the  other  term8  lMA'm  U8ed  are  Porf-Tertiary, 

?£!??  i&fTZtJ1?™  t5e,f-  nun}ber>r  <"*,  Jnak,n*  Glacial  Period  and  Ice  Age.     One  of  the  mart 

their  first  declaration  of  principles,  La  dtfente  et  ,    .  .    .            ...     „.6.  .                    ..       , . 

;ii...t—*:~.  j.  i»  ?„_...  0 fi      v    tv.    t>  ii  marked  features  of  the  Pleistocene  was  its  cold 

ffiSTttS  ^raVTTvWal^la^ B  T"'  ^.the  great  development  of  continents, 

studies,  in  th«  spirit  of  Petrarch,  yet  national  «£to  J^iotaS  Trtsul^f  S clim.^ 

£d  SSn^nh^L^ f  S"  Fte-  ?pthe  •thical  £ndXnt%£tunal\K^ 

and  philosophic  phases  of  the  French  Renaissance  th     ■pifSShaaau''  were   not   sufficientlv   different 

5Eft,?^uJ,sj^iSssro-ia  ma^ u  *  w*  dtrion  ^f  irtft  it 

Pellissiert  chapter  on  the  Pleiade  in  Petit  de  on  *hls  'TtfM0'  -m  ¥"!  "*%"*  Tw   T*l 

T»iiA„:nn>»  n£j*~2~  *    l-  i~  ~  .      *  j    i    I'*.*.* uot  covered  by  the  ice-sheet  we  find  that  plant 

JullevJ,,lle8^'0^  *  J"  **»*»  ««  *  *»  hU6r*  and  animal  life  aonarentlv  continued  on  untater- 

and 
five  interglacial  stages  in  Europe,  wfiile  in  the 

PLEIADES  (Lat.,  f rom  Gk.  nXctdftes,  IlXipdfcf).  United  States  Chamberlain  considers  that  there 
In  Greek  legend,  according  to  the  most  general  were  five  glacial  and  four  interglacial  stages. 
account,  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  The  thickness  of  the  continental  ice-sheet  mast 
the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Of  their  story  there  no  doubt  have  been  enormous,  and  in  some  of  the 
seems  to  have  been  no  canonical  version,  but  mountainous  districts  in  the  east  we  find  en- 
various  local  legends  were  adopted  by  different  dence  of  its  presence  on  the  mountains  to  a 
writers.  According  to  some  they  committed  sui-  height  of  several  thousand  feet.  The  deposits 
cide  from  grief,  either  at  the  death  of  their  sis-  formed  by  the  ice  at  different  localities  and 
ters,  the  Hyades,  or  at  the  fate  of  their  father,  under  different  conditions  are  very  varied,  and 
Atlas  (q.v.)  ;  according  to  others,  they  were  are  known  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as 
companions  of  Artemis  (Diana),  and  being  pur-  oskars,  kames,  over- wash  plains,  moraines,  etc 
sued  by  Orion  (q.v.),  were  rescued  from  him  by  The  term  drift  is  a  general  one  applied  to  the 
the  gods  by  being  translated  to  the  sky.  All  deposits  laid  down  either  by  the  ice  or  by  the 
agree  that,  after  their  death  or  translation,  they  waters  flowing  from  it.  The  classification  pro- 
were  transformed  into  stars.  As  only  six  of  these  posed  by  Chamberlain  for  the  drift  deposits  is 
stars  are  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  as  follows: 

story  was  told  that   Sterope   hid   herself   from  Wisconsin  till  sheets  (earlier  and  later), 

shame   that  she   alone   had  married  a   mortal,  Interglacial  deposits  (Toronto?), 

while  her  six  •  sisters  were  the  loves  of  different  Iowan  till  sheets, 

gods.     Others  said  that  Electra,  mother  of  Dar-  Interglacial  deposits, 

danos  by  Zeus,  had  withdrawn  in  grief  at  the  fall  Illinois  till  sheets, 

of  Troy.    Their  names  are  Electra,  Maia,  Taygete,  Interglacial  deposits  (Buchanan). 

Alcyone,  Celceno,  Sterope  (the  invisible  one),  and  Kansan  till  sheets, 

Merope.     To  the  Greeks  the   constellation  was  Interglacial  deposits  (Aftonian). 

important,   since   with   their   heliacal   rising   in  Albertan  drift  sheets. 

May  the  navigation  began,  and  with  their  setting  In  the  coastal   plain   region  of   the   Atlantic 

in  November  it  was  supposed  to  close.    They  also  States  there  occurs  a  great  series  of  Pleistocene 

served  as  guides  for  seed-time  and  harvest.  gravels  and  sand,  known  as  the  Columbian  fonna- 

In  astronomy  the  name  designates  a  group  of  six  tion.     These  are  the  brick  clays  still  extensively 

stars  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  Taurus,  the  second  worked    around    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,   and 

sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and  forming,  with  the  pole-  Washington. 

star  and  the  twin,  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  three  The  Pleistocene  period  was  marked  by  a  depres- 

angular  points  of  a  figure  which  is  nearly  an  sion  of  the  land  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  a 

equilateral    triangle.      Many   believe,    from    the  temporary  drowning  of  many  of  the  river  valleys, 

uniform  agreement  that  the  Pleiades  were  seven  such  as  those  of  the  Hudson  River  and  of  the 

in  number,  that  the  constellation  at  an  early  Saint  Lawrence.    The  subsequent  elevation  gare 
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rise  to  many  lines  of  raised  beaches  which  are 
represented  in  the  terraces  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
and  along  Lake  Champlain.  A  similar  submer- 
gence occurred  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  Pleistocene 
was  in  some  cases  decidedly  Arctic  in  its  nature, 
but  many  species  existed  which  are  still  living. 
The  mammals  were  especially  abundant.  Those 
of  North  America  included  mastodons,  elephants. 


PLENIPOTENTIARY.    See  Envoy. 

PLEBOME  (from  Gk.  wX^pwpa,  pUroma,  a  fill- 
ing). The  central  embryonic  region  in  stems  and 
roots.  It  develops  into  the  stele,  in  which  the 
vascular  system  appears.    See  Stem. 

PLESHTCHEYEFF,  .plesh-ch&'yef,  Alexei 
(1825-93).  A  Russian  poet,  born  at  Kostroma, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Saint  Peters- 


tapirs,  horses,  and  sabre-toothed  tigers,  as  well  £urg.    His  first  volume  of  poetry    published  in 

as  a  giant  beaver,  while  in  South  America  the  ^fS,  was  well  received.     In  1849  he  became  m- 

sloths  were  extraordinarily  developed,  some  being  v?lved  m  a  politjctl  complication    was  accused 

equal  in  size  to  an  elephant.     In  Europe  the  ?f  ^P*?1™?  »""*  *?  Czar'  ai\d  Z*1**™*  £ 

remains  of  the  mammoth,  hairy  rhinoceros,  the  be  *hot>  *ut  Nicholas   I.   commuted  the  death 

great  cave-bear,  and  the  Irish  deer  have  been  »ltHcS    %  ^™hm*nt    to    Orenburg,    where 

found.  Pleshtcheyeff  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  private 

Bbuoqraphy.    Stone,  "The  Glacial  Gravels  of  f^"     f ,3  ^S^fJ^^J^  ^ 

Maine  and  Their  Associated  Deposits,"  United  Caucasus  during  the  Crimean  War,  he  was  par 


States  Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  34  (Washing- 
ton, 1891) ;  Leverett,  'The  Illinois  Glacial  Lobe," 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  38 
(Washington,  1899)  ;  Chamberlain,  "Preliminary 
Paper  on  the  Terminal  Moraine  of  the  Second 
Glacial  Epoch,"  United  States  Geological  Survey, 


doned  in  1857,  and  in  1872  made  his  home  in 
Saint  Petersburg.  From  this  time  he  produced 
much  original  poetry  and  also  translated  poems 
of  Heine,  Byron,  and  Tennyson.  In  1887  he 
published  a  complete  collection  of  his  verse. 
PLE'SIOSATTBTJS      (Neo-Lat.,     from     Gk. 


Third  Annual  Report  (Washington,  1883).     See    »*<«•»,  plesios,  near  +    eatyot,    sauros,  lizard). 

A  peculiarly  interesting  fossil  marine  reptile  of 
the  order  Sauropterygia,  found  in'  the  Liassic 
rocks,  of  Europe.  The  order  Sauropterygia  com- 
prises a  number  of  reptiles  which  began  as  small 
amphibians  in  the  Trias  and  culminated  in  the 
Cretaceous  as  larger  forms  fully  adapted  to 
marine   habits   of   life.     They   had   short   thick 


also  various  articles  in  the  volumes  of  the 
American  Geologist,  Journal  of  Geology,  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,  Bulletin  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  America,  etc.    See  Glacial  Period. 


pla'ner,      Ebnst,      Elder      von 
1841 — ) .  An  Austrian  statesman,  son  of  Ignaz  von 


Plener.  He  was  born  at  Eger,  and  was  educated  at  Hzard-like  bodies,  very  long,  flexible  necks,  small 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  He  served  in  the  diplomatic  heads,  and  powerful  tails.  The  early  members 
corps  (1866-73),  and  then  entered  the  Imperial  had  elongated  limbs  adapted  for  crawling  on 
Diet  where  he  joined  the  Left,  and  supported  An-  ]and,  which  became  shortened  and  assumed  pad- 
drassy's  policy  in  the  Balkans  (1878).  He  sue-  die-like  form  in  the  later  genera,  but  which  never 
oeeded  Herbst  as  head  of  the  German  Liberals,  80  thoroughly  degenerated  to  fin-like  organs  as 
both  in  Prague  and  Vienna,  and  in  1888  was  did  those  of  the  analogous  group  of  ichthyosaurs 
efaosen  leader  of  the  party  called  "United  German  (q.v.).  Two  families  are  recognized:  Notho- 
Left.**  From  1893  to  1895  Plener  was  a  mem-  sauridw,  comprising  small  more  primitive  forms, 
ber  of  Taafe's  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Finance,  having  five-toed  feet  with  the  normal  number  of 
and  in  1900,  after  five  years  at  the  head  of  the  finger  bones  or  phalanges;  Plesiosaurida,  corn- 
Court  of  Accounts,  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  prising  large  animals  with  paddle-shaped  limbs 
He  wrote  on  English  economic 
conditions,  and  a  sketch  of 
Ferdinand  LaSalle  (1884),  as 
well  as  some  valuable  speeches 
delivered  in  the  Bohemian 
Diet  on  the  Bohemian  school 
and  language  question  ( 1886 ) . 

PLBHEB,  Ion  az,  Edler  von 
(1810 — ).  An  Austrian  states- 
man. He  was  bom  in  Vienna, 
studied  law,  and  entered  the 
governmental  service,  in  which 
he  showed  much  ability  in 
finance.  Tn  1859  he  was  made 
privy  councilor;  a  year  after- 
wards received  the  portfolio 
of  finance  and  planned  various 
important  reforms,  reviving 
the  Bank  Acts  and  the  Minis- 
try of  Commerce  before  his 
resignation  in  1865;  and  in  1867  he  entered  and  the  digits  lengthened  by  an  increased  number 
the  liberal  Centralist  Cabinet  of  Giskra  as  Min-  of  phalanges,  and  with  the  pectoral  girdle  enlarged 
iater  of  Commerce.  This  post  he  held  until  the  to  form  a  protective  covering  for  the  thorax, 
fall  of  the  Cabinet  in  1870.  He  was  a  member  Lariosaurus  and  Nothosaurus  from  the  Triassic 
of  the  Lower  House  until  1873,  when  he  was  ap-  of  Europe  are  the  important  genera  of  the  first 
pointed  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Plener  was  an  family;  and  Plesiosaurus  from  the  Liassic  of 
ardent  defender  of  a  personal  income  tax,  which  Europe  and  Cimoliosaurus  from  the  Cretaceous 
he  proposed  in  1880  as  a  solution  of  financial  dif-  of  America  and  New  Zealand  are  representative 
ficulties.  of  the  second  family. 
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Outline  of  PlesloB&vrua  dollchodeirua,  fossilized  skeleton,  and  enlarged  view 
of  skull. 
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The  genus  Nothosaurus,  which  attained  a 
length  of  about  ten  feet,  had  a  long  flattened 
skull  and  small  eyea  near  the  middle  of  the  head. 
The  teeth  were  numerous,  small  and  regular  in 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  jaws,  but  large  and 
recurved,  like  spreading  tusks,  in  the  front. 
Plesiosaurus  had  a  proportionately  smaller  head 
of  triangular  form  and  a  neck  which  in  some 
species  exceeded  in  length  the  remainder  of  the 
body,  and  which  was  supported  in  the  different 
species  by  from  25  to  40  cervical  vertebra. 
The  teeth  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Nothosaurus, 
and  are  larger,  recurved,  and  interlocking.  The 
pelvic  and  pectoral  limbs  are  remarkably  similar 
to  each  other  in  form,  and  the  phalanges  of  both 
were  imbedded  in  cartilage  which  filled  out  the 
form  of  the  paddle  just  as  in  the  ichthyosaurs. 
These  creatures  varied  from  10  to  20  feet  in 
length,  and  they  must  have  been  very  abundant 
in  the  Liassic  seas  of  England  and  Germany, 
where  finely  preserved  skeletons  of  them  have 
been  obtained.  Twenty-flve  species  are  known  in 
the  Lias  of  England  alone.  Pliosaurus  is  a 
gigantic  plesiosaur  with  a  skull  nearly  five  feet 
long  and  teeth  twelve  inches  long,  found  in  the 
English  Upper  Jurassic,  and  it  is  possibly  a 
synthetic  type  between  the  ichthyosaurs  and  the 
plesiosaurs.  American  representatives  of  the 
plesiosaurs  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Jurassic 
beds  of  Alabama,  New  Jersey,  Kansas,  and 
Wyoming,  and  have  been  described  under  the 
names  Cimoliosaurus,  Megalneusaurus,  Elasmo- 
saurus,  Dolichorhynchops,  etc.  A  skeleton  of 
Cope's  Elasmosaurus  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
of  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas,  lacking  the  head,  meas- 
ures 42  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  neck,  with 
72  vertebrae,  occupies  22  feet.  Some  of  the 
American  examples  have  afforded  interesting 
evidence  of  the  feeding  habits  of  these  creatures. 
Stones  of  various  sizes  from  one-quarter  inch  to 
four  inches  diameter  were  found  in  the  position 
of  the  stomach,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
swallowed  by  the  animals  as  aids  to  digestion. 
One  specimen  had  125  such  stones  in  its  stomach. 
Plesiosaurs,  as  Cuvier  expressed  it,  combine  the 
paddles  of  a  whale,  the  head  of  a  lizard,  and  a 
long  neck  like  the  body  of  a  serpent.  They  were 
powerful  animals,  swimming  freely  about  the 
shallow  seas  of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  times, 
and  feeding  upon  the  fish  and  smaller  marine 
reptiles,  for  preying  upon  which  their  long  necks 
and  numerous  spreading  teeth  admirably  fitted 
them. 

Bibliography.  Von  Zittel  and  Eastman, 
Textbook  of  Palaeontology,  vol.  ii.  (New  York 
and  London,  1902)  ;  Williston,  "A  New  Plesio- 
saur,'1 etc.,  Transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy 
of  Science,  vol.  xii.  (Topeka,  1890)  ;  id.,  "An 
Interesting  Food  Habit  of  the  Plesiosaurs," 
Transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science, 
vol.  xiii.  (Topeka,  1893)  ;  id.,  "North  American 
Plesiosaurs,  Part  I.,"  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
Publication  73,  Geological  Series,  vol.  ii.,  No.  1 
(Chicago,  1903). 

PLESSIS,  ples'se/,  Joseph  Octave  (1763- 
1825).  A  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  Canada. 
He  was  born  at  Montreal.  He  entered  the  priest- 
hood in  1801,  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Mgr. 
Denauet,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  succeeded  to  the 
bishopric  upon  the  death  of  that  prelate  in  1806. 
He  obtained  a  royal  charter  for  Nicolet  College, 
where  he  instituted  classical  training,  and  found- 
ed the  primary  schools  of  Quebec.     The  British 


Government  did  not  immediately  recognize  his 
elevation  to  the  office  of  bishop,  claiming  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  office  within  the  prov- 
ince which  the  French  Government  had  formerly 
possessed.  But  the  Bishop  successfully  main- 
tained his  position  in  the  controversy,  and  in 
1818  he  was  summoned  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  Canada  by  his  episcopal  title.  In  1818  Quebec 
was  made  an  archbishopric,  but  the  Government 
never  gave  recognition  to  this  titular  advance- 
ment. He  always  showed  great  attachment  to 
the  British  Crown  and  enthusiastically  supported 
the  Imperial  relation.  Consult  his  Life  by  Fer- 
land  (Quebec,  1864);  and  Kingsford,  History 
of  Canada  (Toronto  and  London,  1888-98). 

PLEURA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  wXevpd,  rib, 
side) .  The  name  of  a  very  delicate  serous  mem- 
brane externally  investing  the  lung,  which,  after 
inclosing  the  whole  organ,  except  at  its  root, 
where  the  great  vessels  enter  it,  is  reflected  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thorax  or  chest.  That 
portion  of  the  pleura  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  lung  is  called  the  pleura 
pulmonalis,  or  visceral  layer,  while  that  which 
lines  the  interior  of  the  chest  is  called  the  pleura 
costalis,  or  parietal  layer,  and  the  space  inter- 
vening between  these  two  layers  is  called  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura.  Each  pleura  is  a  closed 
sac,  and  quite  independent  of  the  other.  The 
central  interspace  between  the  right  and  left 
pleuro  is  termed  the  mediastinum,  and  contain?* 
ail  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  excepting  the  lungs. 
The  inner  surface  of  each  pleura  is  smooth, 
glistening,  and  moistened  by  a  serous  fluid;  the 
outer  surface  is  closely  adherent  to  the  surface 
of  the  lung,  to  the  roots  of  the  pulmonary  vessels 
as  they  enter  the  lung,  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  chest 
The  lobes  of  the  lungs  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  involutions  or  in-foldings  of  the  vis- 
ceral layer.  The  use  of  these  serous  sacs  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  peritoneum  (q.v.) ; 
each  pleura  retains  the  lung  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  greater  vessels  in  position,  while  it  at 
the  same  time  facilitates,  within  certain  limits, 
the  movements  of  those  parts  which  are  essential 
to  the  due  performance  of  the  act  of  respira- 
tion. 

PLEURACANTHUS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
T\evp6w,  pleuron,  rib  -+-  SbcawGa,  akantha,  spine). 
A  fossil  shark-like  fish  found  in  the  Carbonif- 
erous and  Permian  rocks  of  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Australia.  The  body  was  long  and 
tapering,  with  a  linguate  diphycercal  caudal  fin. 
The  dorsal  fin  extended  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  back  and  was  separated  from  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  caudal  fin  by  only  a  slight  notch.  On 
the  top  of  the  head  was  a  long,  posteriorly  di- 
rected strong  spine,  which  was  hollow  and  armed 
with  longitudinal  rows  of  barbs.  The  pectoral 
and  pelvic  fins  were  large  and  there  were  two 
small  anal  fins.  Several  complete  skeletons  of 
this  fish  have  been  found  in  the  European  Car- 
boniferous rocks. 

PLETJBISY  (Ft.  pleuresie,  from  Lat.  pleuri- 
sis,  pleuritis,  from  Gk.  irXevpfrts,  pleurisy,  from 
irXevpd,  pleura,  rib).  An  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  the  serous  membrane  investing  the  lung?. 
This  membrane,  like  the  pericardium  (q.v.)  and 
the  peritoneum  (q.v.),  consists  of  two  layers,  a 
visceral  and  a  parietal,  the  former  closely  at- 
tached to  the  lungs,  and  the  latter  applied  to 
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the  interior  of  the  chest  wall.  These  two  layers 
are  normally  everywhere  in  contact  and  move 
upon  each  other  freely  during  respiration,  a 
lubricating  fluid  being  secreted  for  this  purpose. 
A  space  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  por- 
tions of  the  membrane,  called  the  pleural  cavity, 
exists  only  under  pathological  conditions,  and 
may  be  occupied  either  by  air  or  fluid. 

Pleurisy  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  primary  or 
secondary,  plastic  (dry)  or  characterized  by  an 
effusion  of  fluid.  It  occurs  after  exposure  to 
cold;  as  a  secondary  process  in  acute  diseases 
of  the  lung,  as  pneumonia,  which  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  dry 
pleurisy;  as  a  result  of  injuries;  or  as  an  effect 
of  rheumatism.  The  most  frequent  cause,  how- 
ever, is  tuberculosis;  recurrent  attacks  of 
pleurisy  are  almost  always  tubercular  in  char- 
acter. 

In  the  dry  or  plastic  form  of  pleurisy  the 
affected  area  of  the  membrane  becomes  congested 
and  opaque,  roughened,  and  covered  with  a  sheath- 
ing of  lymph,  of  variable  thickness.  The  process 
may  be  arrested  at  this  point,  the  exudate  be 
absorbed,  and  complete  recovery  take  place;  or 
the  plastic  exudate  may  become  organized  and 
produce  permanent  adhesions  between  the  two 
pleural  layers.  These  adhesions  are  in  the  form 
of  patches  or  bands,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
extent  limit  the  movements  of  the  lungs  in  the 
chest  cavity. 

In  pleurisy  with  effusion  there  is  thrown  out 
a  varying  amount  of  serofibrinous  fluid,  pale 
yellowish  in  color,  or  brownish  at  times  from 
extravasated  blood.  In  composition  this  closely 
resembles  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The  effusion 
may  be  so  small  in  quantity  as  to  cause  no 
symptoms  and  escape  notice.  When  considerable 
hi  amount,  the"  lung  is  compressed,  the  heart  and 
other  organs  displaced,  and  respiration  and  cir- 
culation seriously  interfered  with.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  fluid  are  readily  absorbed,  but  large 
effusions  may  persist  for  months  unless  reduced 
by  surgical  means.  In  some  cases  the  effusion 
is  limited  to  the  diaphragmatic  'portion  of  the 
pleura  (diaphragmatic  pleurisy)  ;  in  others  only 
the  portion  between  the  lobes  of  the  lung  is 
involved  (interlobular  pleurisy).  A  hemorrhagic 
effusion  sometimes  occurs  during  the  course  of 
certain  malignant  fevers  and  in  cachectic  states 
of  the  body. 

A  pleuritic  exudate  may  become  infected  by 
pus-producing  bacteria  which  multiply  very 
rapidly  and  soon  convert  the  fluid  into  a  purulent 
material.  This  condition  is  called  empyema,  and 
is  a  very  grave  complication.  The  pleural  cavity 
i«  converted  into  what  is  practically  a  large 
abscess,  which  may  evacuate  itself  by  "burrowing 
through  the  lung  substance  to  a  bronchial  tube 
and  being  coughed  up;  or  it  may  penetrate  the 
chest  wall; '  or  make  its  way  through  the 
diaphragm  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ana  set  up 
a  general  peritonitis.  The  affection  is  more  com- 
mon and  less  fatal  in  children  than  in  adults. 
In  the  former  a  favorable  result  may  be  expected, 
particularly  if  the  pus  is  evacuated  early.  Some 
cases  recover  spontaneously. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  pleurisy  are 
chills,  fever,  stitch  in  the  side,  and  a  dry,  unpro- 
ductive cough.  The  pain  is  at  first  severe,  and 
is  exaggerated  with  every  movement  of  the  body, 
by  eoughing,  sneezing,  etc.  Respiration  is  diffi- 
cult and  shallow,  and  the  patient  lies  upon  his 
Tou  xiv.— is. 


back  or  on  the  healthy  side.  After  effusion  has 
taken  place  pain  is  less  marked,  and  the  patient 
lies  on  the  affected  side,  in  order  to  give  the 
healthy  lung  full  play.  In  addition  to  these 
symptoms  there  exist  general  malaise,  weakness, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  a  quick  pulse.  Empyema 
is  marked  by  irregular  temperature,  chills,  and 
sweats. 

The  physical  signs  of  dry  pleurisy  are  impaired 
motion  on  the  affected  side  and  a  friction  sound 
caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  inflamed 
surfaces.  When  the  effusion  has  occurred,  this 
sound  disappears,  there  is  a  loss  of  pulmonary 
resonance,  and  dullness  or  flatness  on  percussion 
over  the  area  occupied  by  the  effusion.  The  side 
involved  is  larger  than  the  other,  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  obliterated  or  bulge.  The  heart  may 
be  displaced  upward  or  to  one  side,  so  that  the 
apex  beat  is  felt  out  of  its  normal  place,  or 
entirely  hidden  behind  the  sternum. 

A  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  may  persist  for 
months,  and  the  lung,  from  the  long-continued 
pressure,  become  permanently  contracted,  so  that 
when  the  fluid  is  absorbed  or  drawn  off  it  fails 
to  return  to  its  normal  dimensions  and  to  fill 
the  whole  cavity.  Adhesions  may  help  to  pro- 
duce this  condition. 

The  treatment  of  dry  pleurisy  comprises  rest 
in  bed,  saline  catharsis,  and  relief  of  pain  by 
the  administration  of  sedatives  or  by  counter- 
irritation  in  the  form  of  a  mustard  plaster  or 
the  application  of  the  electro-cautery.  Strap- 
ping the  chest  with  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
gives  comfort  by  limiting  respiratory  movements. 
Pleurisy  with  effusion  requires  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent plan  of  treatment.  To  favor  absorption 
of  the  exudate,  the  diet  is  made  light  and  dry, 
and  daily  concentrated  doses  of  Epsom  salt  are 
given  to  promote  elimination.  The  skin  and  kid- 
neys are  also  kept  active  with  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic  medicines.  Mild  counter-irritation  with 
mustard  or  iodine  is  useful  in  the  later  stages. 
When  the  effusion  is  large  and  resists  all  ordi- 
nary methods  of  treatment,  aspiration  of  the 
fluid  or  part  of  it  is  practiced.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  puncturing  the  chest  wall  with  a 
hollow  needle  attached  to  a  suction  pump.  The 
operation  is  simple  and  not  painful,  and  is  some- 
times done  merely  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
exudate.  The  fluid  is  withdrawn  slowly,  the 
amount  depending  on  the  size  of  the  effusion.  In 
some  cases  a  quart  or  more  can  be  abstracted 
with  safety.  Frequently  the  withdrawal  of  a 
small  amount  will  be  followed  by  spontaneous 
absorption  of  the  remainder.  Purulent  pleurisy 
— empyema — is  treated  by  making  an  incision 
into  the  chest  wall  and  allowing  the  pus  to 
escape,  washing  out  the  cavity  and  draining  it. 
This  operation  dates  from  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates and  is  not  a  serious  procedure.  The 
cavity  is  gradually  filled  by  the  expansion  of  the 
lung  and  the  falling  in  of  the  chest  wall.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  remove  portions  of  one 
or  more  ribs.  Expansion  of  the  lung  is  promoted 
by  systematic  breathing  exercises. 

PLEURISY  BOOT.  One  of  the  milkweeds. 
See  Butterfly- Weed. 

PLEURODYNIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  xXevpd, 
pleura,  rib  -f-  6d6njt  odynt,  pain).  A  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  intercostal  muscles  on  one  side, 
characterized  by  acute  pain  in  the  side  upon 
taking  a  full  breath  or  coughing,  and  by  tender- 
ness  on   pressure.     The   respiratory  movements 
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are  restricted  as  much  as  possible  on  account  of 
the  pain.  The  disease  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  intercostal  neuralgia,  in  which  disease,  how- 
ever, the  pain  is  usually  more  limited  and 
paroxysmal,  and  there  are  tender  points  along 
the  course  of  the  nerves.  If  it  happens  to  be 
attended  by  a  slight  febrile  excitement  and  a 
cough,  pleurodynia  closely  resembles  pleurisy 
( q.v. ) ,  but  the  physical  signs  of  the  latter  affec- 
tion are  wanting.  The  pain  may  be  completely 
relieved  by  strapping  the  chest  with  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster.  Mild  counter-irritation  and 
stimulating  liniments  are  very  often  useful.  The 
general  treatment  is  that  of  rheumatism  (q.v.). 

PLETJBONECTXDJB.  See  Flatfish  ;  Floun- 
der. 

PLETJBOPNETTXONIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from 
Gk.  x\evpdy  pleura,  side  +  Trevftarla,  pneumonia, 
pneumonia),  Lung  Plague,  Lung  Fever,  Peri- 
pneumondc  (Fr.),  Lungenseuche  (Ger.).  A 
malignant  contagious  disease  of  cattle,  char- 
acterized by  an  inflammatory  process  accom- 
panied by  exudation  on  the  pleura  and  in  the 
lungs.  The  disease  has  been  recognized  in  Eu- 
rope since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Domestic  cattle,  the  buffalo,  and  the  yak  are 
most  susceptible  to  it.  Goats,  pigs,  horses,  and 
carnivora  are  very  resistant,  and  man  is  immune. 
It  occurs  at  present  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia.  It  has  been  eradicated  from  Great 
Britain,  the  last  case  having  been  observed  in 
1896.  The  disease  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1843,  and  was  finally  eradicated 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry in  1892.  Consult  Law,  "The  Lung  Plague 
of  Cattle,"  in  the  Farmers*  Veterinary  Adviser 
(Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1892). 

PLEUROTOMARIA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  xXri/pop,  pleuron,  rib  +  rop&piop,  toma- 
rion,  diminutive  of  rfyiot,  tomos,  cut,  slice,  from 
HfiP€tp1  temnein,  to  cut).  The  typical  genus  of 
Pleurotomaridse,  a  family  of  scutibranchiate  gas- 
tropods. While  quite  rare  at  the  present  time, 
this  genus  was  abundantly  represented  in  the 
seas  of  the  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cenozoic 
eras.  Its  ancestral  form  is  apparently  the 
genus  Baphistoma,  a  small  Bhell  of  the  early 
Ordovician,  with  low  spire  and  sharply  an- 
gular whorls.  Pleurotomaria  itself,  with  ele- 
vated spire  and  prominent  slit  band,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Silurian,  and  with  a  great 
variety  of  forms  and  allied  genera  it  attained 
its  maximum  in  the  seas  of  Mesozoic  time,  since 
when  it  has  been  gradually  declining  to  the 
present  time.  This  large  genus,  embracing  sev- 
eral hundred  species,  is  split  up  into  a  number 
of  subgenera.  One  of  the  most  important  allies 
of  Pleurotomaria   is  the   Paleozoic   genus  Mur- 

chisonia  (q.v.). 

PLEVNA,  plev'na,  or  PLEVEN.  A  town  of 
Bulgaria,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Danube 
and  on  the  Sofia-Varna  Bailway,  about  85  miles 
northeast  of  Sofia'  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  E 
3 ) .  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle 
and  wine.  It  is  connected  by  a  branch  railway 
line  with  the  Danube.  Population,  in  1900, 
18,709. 

Plevna  is  famous  for  the  role  which  it  played 
in  taking  the  Busso-Turkish  War  of  1877.  Gar- 
risoned only  by  a  small  Turkish  force  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  place  became,  after  the 
taking  of  Nikopoli  by  the  Russians    (July   16, 


1877),  the  centre  of  operations  in  the  western 
part  of  the  theatre  of  war  in  Bulgaria.  Just  as 
the  Russians  were  preparing  to  inarch  toward 
Sofia-,  Osman  Pasha  arrived  with  a  part  of  his 
army  at  Plevna.  The  Turkish  forces  at  that 
point  now  amounted  to  17,000  men  with  58  guns, 
and  the  Russians  dared  not  advance  leaving  this 
unexpected  enemy  in  their  rear.  On  July  20, 
1877,  an  assault  by  a  comparatively  small  force 
of  Russians  was  repulsed,  their  loss  being  about 
2800  men.  The  result  of  the  first  assault  revealed 
to  the  Russians  the  strength  of  the  Turkish  forces 
at  Plevna,  and  accordingly  the  Russian  forces 
were  increased  to  about  32,000  men,  with  176 
guns.  The  second  attack,  on  July  30th,  led  by 
General  Krudener,  was  also  unsuccessful,  and  the 
Russians  lost  over  7000  men.  The  besieging  army 
was  augmented  by  about  35,000  Rumanians, 
while  the  Turkish  forces  were  also  increased  to 
about  36,000  men,  with  70  guns.  On  September 
7th  the  bombardment  was  resumed,  and  in  a 
desperate  assault  on  September  11th  General 
Scobeleff  captured  three  trenches,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  them  on  the  following  day. 
The  Russians  and  Rumanians  lost  nearly  16,000 
men  between  September  7  th  and  11th,  and  it 
was  then  decided  to  invest  the  town  by  a  large 
army  and  compel  its  surrender  by  cutting  off 
its  supplies.  These  operations  were  successfully 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Totleben,  and 
the  besieged  army,  which  had  by  that  time  been 
increased  to  about  45,000  men,  soon  began  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  supplies  and  ammunition. 
Osman  Pasha  finally  decided  to  break  through  the 
Russian  chain,  and  accordingly  crossed  the  Vid 
with  his  entire  army  on  the  night  of  December 
9-10,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  was 
thrown  back  toward  the  river,  but,  unable  to 
cross  the  stream,  surrendered  unconditionally 
after  a  hard  fight,  in  which  he  himself  was 
wounded.  The  Russians  took  40,000  prisoners 
and  77  guns.  The  total  loss  of  the  besieging  army 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  40,000  men. 

Consult:  Osman  Pasha,  Defense  de  Plevna, 
d'apres  lee  documents  r4unis  par  Mousaffer  Pasha 
et  Taalat  Bey  (Paris,  1889) ;  Herbert,  The  De- 
fense of  Plevna,  (London,  1895). 

PLEXIMETER.    See  Percussion. 

PLEYEL,  pll'el,  Ignaz  (1757-1831).  An  Aus- 
trian composer,  born  in  Ruppersthal,  near  Vien- 
na. He  studied  music  under  Wanhal  and  Haydn, 
and  made  in  early  life  an  extensive  tour  of  Italy 
to  hear  the  works  of  the  best  composers.  In 
1783  he  was  made  kapellmeister  of  the  Strass- 
burg  Cathedral,  and  there  composed  most  of  the 
works  on  which  his  popularity  rests.  In  the 
winter  of  1791-92  he  was  engaged  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  London  Professional  Concerts.  He 
returned  to  Strassburg  and  subsequently  went 
to  Paris  (1795),  and  after  a  successful  career 
in  that  city  as  a  publisher  of  music  and  piano- 
forte manufacturer  under  the  firm  name  of  Pleyel, 
Wolff  et  Cie,  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  had 
purchased  near  the  capital.  His  compositions, 
consisting  of  quartettes,  concertantes,  and 
sonatas,  are  full  of  agreeable  melodies,  some- 
times light  and  trivial,  but  occasionally  giving 
evidence  of  genius.  He  died  on  his  own  estate, 
near  Paris. 

PLIANT,  Daicb.  A  pretty,  silly  widow  in 
Ben  Jonson's  comedy  The  Alchemist. 
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PLIANT,  Sib  Paul.     A  henpecked,  stupid  pasian,   the   reigning   Emperor,   whom   he   had 

husband  in   Congreve's    Double   Dealer.     Lady  known  while  in  Germany,  received  him  as  one  of 

Pliant  is  a  handsome,  silly  woman  who  rules  her  his  most  intimate  friends ;  and  it  was  at  this 

old  husband  and  presumes  on  his  blindness.  period    that    he    completed,    in    31    books,    and 

PLICA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  plicare,  to  fold),  brought  down  to  his  own  time  the  Roman  history 

Trichoma,   Plica    Polonica.      A    condition    in  of  Aufidius  Bassus.    His  mode  of  study  at  this 

which  the  hair  of  the  scalp,  the  beard,  or  the  tin*e  wa»  a  model  of  systematic  assiduity.     He 

hair  of  the  pubes  becomes  matted  together,  form-  would  ^gin  his  studies  by  candle-light  in  au- 

ing  a   stiff    mass    or    a    firm    rope,    which    is  tumn  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  winter 

exceedingly  difficult  to  disentangle.     The  condi-  at  one  or  two  m  ^e  morning.    Before  daybreak 

tioo  is  observed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Galicia,  he  would  c*11  <»  the  Emperor,  for  whom  he  would 

Posen,  Poland,  and  Silesia,  and  is  due  to  neglect>  Proceed   to   execute   various   commissions ;    this 

especially  during  illness.     It  was  formerly  re-  done    ne   would    return   home    and    resume   his 

garded  as  a  disease.     Naturally,  such   a  mass  studies.    A  slender  meal  would  follow ;  after  which 

becomes  easily  infested  with  fungi  and  vermin.  he  would  take  notes  or  extracts  from  the  books 

Superstition   prevents   cutting   or   combing   the  which  were  read  to  him.    The  practice  of  jotting 

hair,  as  the  matting  is  believed  to  prevent  sick-  down  important  facts  or  observations  was  habit- 

aess  and  misfortune  ua*  with  him;  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say 

PUNSOLL,  pllm'sol,  Samuel  (1824-).    An  that  t^was  °°  ^k,  however  bad  from  which 

t-.k.i.  «-*~ 1-  i —       trru    o  -i    >    v '  •     j  9  some  good  could  not  be  got.     A  cold  bath,  fol- 

^^^T.aJ ^TJfJ^n   r££i       tfi  lowed  Va  light  meal  anda  short  sleep,  occupied 

~.E?i^?T™Lft  ^    ?  Bristol.     As  a  aaMlin'bae^  after  which  he  would  study  till 

Tit^l^i^f  A        F?         \     "^  ^  eena,  or  dimer-time.    Even  at  this  meal  some 

^tn^f^i^fnc^hin^JT^  ZiJJ^  '  «""*  was  read  to  him  on  which  he  would  make 

rales  to  sailors  in  being  shipped  upon  overladen  ^^j,^^    w^  on  a  journey,  again,  he  was 

or  unseaworthy  vessels,  largely  insured.     As  a  ""■""""*;-•     "»=«  «" »  j«»»«»*j,  »e— -,  •»«  »r«u» 

member  of  Parliament  '(for^erby),  and  byhk  **%'  ^V*  V?!??7  *4  ^^TlSTT^ 

book  Our  Seamen  < 1873),  he  aroused  so  muct  dis-  ™th  *  ^k  an.d  ******    By  fK  J"0?*,  of. ,,fe 

...         .            xu  x    v                        m  he  collected  an  immense  mass  of  materials,  from 

croon  of  the   abuses   that   his  measures   for  wnich  he  ^p^  bia  ^^  HUtoria  Natural*, 

«r(CrwIi  wrUten'Iffa  vfew  to  rrf-  P"blished  «*>»*  "•    No 'ie™  *">  16°  "ol»mi™ 

*•      •    lu  x  v        i-    m  xi.            v     x  of  notes  were   found  at  his  death,   two   vears 

ormation  in  that  branch  of  the  merchant  service.  i i           i       Ix  xiT  x»         *  xL  w<*v"»    fcTTV */     ** 

u^M^u          «w  umuvu  V*  vxre  juc^"ou^,Tliq'  afterwards.    At  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  of 

and  his  name   is  remembered  by  the  Tlimsoll  Vesuvius,  which  overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and 

mark  onall  ships  above  which  they  must  not  be  Pompeii  in  79  he  wa8  stationed  off  Misenum,  in 

laden.    See  Load  Line  of  Vessels.  command  of  the  Roman  fleet.    Eager  to  examine 

PUHTH    (Lat.   plinthus,   from   Gk.  wXMw,  the  phenomenon  more  closely,  he  landed  at  Sta- 

brick,  tile,  plinth ) .     The  square  member  at  the  Dfaf  where  he  was  suffocated  by  the  vapors  caused 

bottom  of  the  base  of  a  column.    Also  the  plain  by  the  eruption.    He  was,  as  his  nephew  tells  us, 

projecting  band  forming  a  base  of  a  wall.  corpulent  and  asthmatic,  and  so  sank  the  more 

PLOPY  the  Elder,  Gaius  Plinius  Secun-  readily.    None  of  his  attendants  shared  his  fate. 

dus.  The  author  of  the  celebrated  Historia  Natu-  The  story  of  his  death  is  described  in  two  letters 

raits.  He  was  born  in  the  north  of  Italy,  probably  of  his  nephew,  Pliny  the  Younger,  to  Tacitus, 

Novum  Comum    {Como),  a.d.  23.     Whether  it  written  many  years  after  the  event  (v.,  16  and 

was  his  birthplace  or  not,  Novum  Comum  was  20). 

certainly  his  family's  place  of  residence,  since  he  Of  «U  his  works,  only  his  Historia  Naturalis 

bad  estates   in    its    neighborhood.     While   still  has  come  down  to  us.    It  comprehends  astronomy, 

roung  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  his  ample  meteorology,     geography,     mineralogy,     zoology, 

means  and  high  connections  secured  him  the  best  botany,  everything,  in  short,  which  is  a  natural 

education.    At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  entered  or  non-artificial  product.    Moreover,  the  work  is 

the  army,  and  served  in  Germany  as  commander  interspersed  with  digressions  on  such  subjects 

of  a  troop  of  cavalry  under  Lucius  Pomponius  as  human  institutions  and  inventions,  and  the 

Secundus,  of   whom,   in   later  life,  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  fine  arts.     It  is  divided  into  37 

memoir.    He  traveled  over  nearly  all  the  frontier  books,  the  first  of  them  being  a  dedicatory  epis- 

of  that  extensive   province,   visited  the  Chauci  tie  to  Titus,  with   a  table   of  contents  of  the 

and  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  composed  during  remaining  books,  and  embraces,  as  we  are  told 

the  intervals  of  military  duty  his  treatise  De  in   the   preface,   20,000   matters   of  importance, 

lontlatione  Equestri,  and  commenced  a  history  extracted  from  about  2000  volumes.    Its  scientific 

(afterwards  completed  in  twenty  books)   of  the  merit  is  not  great.     There  is  little  attempt  at 

Germanic  wars.     On  his  return  to  Rome  in  52  philosophical  arrangement;  the  observations  are 

with  Pomponius,  he  entered  on  the  study  of  juris-  nearly  all  taken  at  second  hand,  and  show  small 

prudence;  but  his  pleading  was  unsuccessful,  and,  discrimination  in  separating  the  true  from  the 

accordingly,  he  retired  to  his  native  place.    There  false,  or  the  probable  from  the  marvelous.    His 

he  wrote  his  Studiosus,  a  treatise  in  three  books  meaning  is  often  obscure,  owing  to  his  lack  of 

on  the  training   of   a   young  orator   from   the  personal  acquaintance  with  the  matters  of  which 

nursery  to  his  entrance  on  public  life,  and  ap-  he  treats  and  his  failure  to  grasp  the  true  sense 

parently  intended  to  guide  the  education  of  his  of  the  authors  whom  he  cites  or  translates.    But 

nephew;    also    his    grammatical    work,    Dubius  the  work  is  a  great  monument  of  industry  and 

Strmo,  in  eight  books.     Shortly  before  Nero's  research,  and  most  valuable  as  supplying  us  with 

death  we  find  him  a  procurator  in  Spain,  where,  details  on  a  great  variety,  of  subjects  as  to  which 

in  71,  he  heard  of  his  brother-in-law's  decease,  we  have  no  other  means  of  information.     The 

tnd  of  his  being  intrusted  with  the  guardianship  best  critical  editions  of  the  text  are  those  of 

of  his  nephew,   Pliny  the   Younger,   whom   he  Sillig   (8  vols.,  Gotha,  1851-58)  ;  Jan   (Leipzig, 

adopted  on  his  return  to  Rome  before  73.    Ves-  1875-80)  ;    and   Mayhoff    (a   recension  of  Jan, 
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Leipzig,  1875-97).  There  is  an  old  English 
translation  by  Holland  (London.  1601),  and  a 
more   recent   one,   in   Bonn's   Library,   by   Bos- 

tock  and  Riley  (London,  1855-57).  Pliny's  chap- 
ters on  the  history  of  art  are  edited,  with  com- 
mentary, by  Jex-Blake  and  Sellers  (London, 
1896). 

PLINY  the  Younger  (Gaius  Plinius  Cjeci- 
liub  Secundus).  A  nephew  of  Pliny  the  Elder, 
and  son  of  Gaius  Csecilius.  He  was  born  at  Novum 
Comum  (Como),  a.d.  62.  He  was  still  young 
when  he  lost  his  father,  and  was  adopted  by  his 
uncle,  under  whose  care,  and  that  of  his  mother, 
Plinia,  and  his  tutor,  Virginius  Rufus,  his  educa- 
tion   was    conducted.      Passionately    devoted    to 

literature,  he  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  He  studied  eloquence  under  Quintffian, 
and  became  so  famous  for  his  literary  accomplish- 
ments that  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  His 
oratorical  powers  were  also  considerable;  in  his 
nineteenth  year  he  began  to  speak  in  the  Forum, 
and  his  services  as  an  advocate  before  the  court 
of  the  centum viri  and  the  Roman  Senate  were 
in  frequent  request.  He  held  numerous  official 
appointments;  served,  while  a  young  man,  as 
triounus  militum  in  Syria,  where  he  listened  to 
the  teaching  of  Euphrates  the  Stoic,  and  Artemi- 
dorus;  was  afterwards  qucestor  Cassaris;  was 
praetor  about  93,  and  consul  in  100,  when  he 
wrote  his  Panegyrieus,  an  adulatory  eulogium  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  He  was  appointed,  in  103, 
propraetor  of  the  Province  Pontica  or  Bithynia,  an 
office  which  he  vacated  in  less  than  two  years ;  and 
he  also  discharged  the  function  of  curator  of  the 
banks  and  channel  of  the  Tiber.  He  was  twice 
married,  his  second  wife  being  Calpurnia,  grand- 
daughter of  Calpurnius  Fabatus.  Our  knowledge 
of  Pliny  the  Younger  is  mainly  derived  from  his 
letters  or  Epistuke,  of  which  there  are  ten  books. 
He  collected  them  himself,  and  probably  wrote 
many  of  them  with  a  view  to  publication.  They 
hold  a  high  place  in  epistolary  literature,  and 
give  us  many  interesting  glimpses  into  the  life 
of  their  author  and  his  contemporaries.  Pliny 
himself  appears  in  them  to  considerable  advan- 
tage, as  a  genial  and  philanthropic  man,  en- 
amored of  literary  studies,  and  fond  of  improving 
his  estates  by  architectural  adornment.  His  ample 

fortune  was  liberally  bestowed,  and  his  slaves 
always  found  in  him  an  indulgent  master.  He 
never  enjoyed  robust  health;  but  of  the  time  or 
cause  of  his  death  we  know  nothing.  Of  his 
letters,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  one 
to  the  Emperor  Trajan  (Book  x.,  97),  written 
while  Pliny  was  Governor  of  Bithynia,  and  ask- 
ing for  instruction  in  regard  to  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  against  the  stubborn  sect  of  Chris- 
tians; this  is  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the 
Christians  in  Roman  writers.  The  best  editions 
of  Pliny's  Panegyrieus  and  Epistulce  together 
are  those  of  Schaefer  (Leipzig,  1805)  and  Keil 
(ib.,  1892);  of  the  Epiatulce  alone,  that  of 
Gierig    (ib.,    1806).     Of    English    translations, 

there  are  the  Panegyrieus  by  Bond  (London, 
1724)  and  the  Epistuke  by  Melmoth  (ib.,  1746)  ; 
10th  ed.  1805)  and  Lord  Orrery  (ib.,  1752). 
An  excellent  sketch  of  Pliny's  life  by  Rendall  iB 
printed  in  Mayor's  edition  of  Book  iii.  of  the 
Epistulce  (ib.,  1880). 

PLIOCENE  EPOCH  (from  Ok.  xXetov,  pleidn, 
more,  comparative  of  xoXtf*,  polys*,  much,  many 


-f-  ftotpfe,  kainos,  new).  The  name  given  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  to  the  uppermost  division  of  the 
Tertiary  system.  Pliocene  rocks  are  not  ex- 
tensively developed  in  America,  but  in  Europe 
they  are  of  great  importance.  Along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States  isolated  areas 
have  been  found  from  Virginia  southward  to 
Florida;  and  similar  patches  occur  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  Merced  series  of  the  San  Francisco 
peninsula  having  a  thickness  of  nearly  6000  feet. 
In-  the  interior  there  are  a  number  of  Pliocene 
basins  in  which  fresh- water  strata  were  deposited. 
The  Goodnight  and  Blanco  stages  of  Texas  and 

similar  strata  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Oregon 
were  laid  down  in  fresh-water  lakes.  The  Plio- 
cene of  Europe  comprises  extensive  deposits  in 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  and 
smaller  areas  in  Belgium,  Northern  France,  and 
England.  The  life  of  the  Pliocene  epoch  is  quite 
modern  in  character,  although  many  species  of 
both  plants  and  animals  are  no  longer  existent. 
The  rhinoceros,  horse,  llama,  sloth,  mastodon, 
and  peccary  inhabited  North  America  at  that 
time,  while  the  European  fauna  included  many 
forms  which  resemble  those  living  at  present  in 
Africa.    See  Tertiaby  System. 

PLrOSATTRTJS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Eng.  plio- 
cene +  Gk.  vavpot,  sauros,  lizard).  A  gigantic 
Plesiosaurus  with  large  head  and  short  neck. 
See  Plesiosaubus. 

PLOCK,  plotsk.  A  government  occupying  the 
northwestern  part  of  Russian  Poland,  bounded 
by  Prussia  on  the  north.  Area,  3674  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  slightly  elevated  toward  the  north 
and  slopes  toward  the  valley  of  the  Vistula.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Vistula,  which  forms  the 
southern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  Narev.  The  soil  is  well  adapted 
for  agriculture,  which  is  the  chief  occupation. 
Rye,  potatoes,  oats,  and  beets  are  the  principal 
agricultural  products,  the  last  named  being  raised 
for  the  beet-sugar  mills  in  the  governments  of 
Plock  and  Warsaw.  Stock-breeding  is  also  im- 
portant. The  manufacturing  industries  are  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  production  of  sugar,  flour, 
spirits,  and  trimmed  lumber.  Population,  in 
1897,  556,877. 

PLOCK.  One  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Russian 
Poland  and  capital  of  the  Government  of  Plock, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  about  60  miles  west-northwest  of  War- 
saw (Map:  Russia,  B  4).  It  is  a  pretty  town 
with  a  fine  public  garden,  a  town  hall,  a  cathe- 
dral founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  two  gym- 
nasia, a  seminary  for  teachers,  a  theatre,  and  a 
number  of  libraries.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  of  little  importance,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  which  is  carried  by  ' 
the  Vistula  to  Germany.  Population,  in  1897. 
27,073.  Plock  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  i 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Poland  in 
the  tenth  century.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
mediaeval  Principality  of  Masovia. 

PLOCK'HORST,  Behnhaed  (1825— ).  A 
German  historical  painter,  born  at  Brunswick. 
Having  practiced  drawing  and  lithography  in 
Berlin  and  Dresden,  he  took  up  painting  in  1850 
at  Munich  under  Piloty,  and  in  1851  studied  in 
Paris  under  Couture.  A  visit  to  Belgium  and 
Holland  in  1854  was  followed  by  a  sojourn  in 
Italy,  especially  at  Venice,  whereupon  he  settled 
first  at  Leipzig,  then  in  Berlin,  whither  he  re- 
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turned  after  having  been  professor  at  the  School  Wirken  und  Ende  dea  Generals  Leberecht  vom 
of  Art  in  Weimar  from  1866  to  1869.     His  re-  Knopf   (1869;   2d  ed.   1877;  written  under  the 
lurious  paintings  excel  in  lofty  conception,  great  pseudonym  Ludwig  Siegrist).    His  works  on  fire- 
truthfulness  and  depth  of  expression,  and  a  mas-  arms  are  very  valuable.     They  include:    Neue 
terlv  technique,  placing  him  in  the  front  rank  as  Studien  uber  die  gezogene  Feuerutaffe  der  Infan- 
acolorist    Foremost  among  them  is  the  "Contest  terie    (1861-64),  Daa  Zundnadelgetoehr   (1865), 
of  Archangel  Michael  with  Satan  for  the  Body  Hinterladungagewehre    ( 1867 ) ,  and,  with  Wey- 
of  Moses"  (1861-66)  in  the  Cologne  Museum,  and  gandt,  Die  deutsche  Qewehrfrage  (1871). 
other  noteworthy  specimens  include  "Mary  and        PLON-PLON,  P10n'  P10n'.    A  name  given  to 
John  Returning   from    Christ's   Tomb/'   in   the  prince  NapoleoQ;^n  of  Jferome  Bonaparte,  in  al- 
Wwenstera  Gallery  at  Moscow;     Christ  and  the  lusion  ^  his  cowardiee  in  the  Crimean  War.    The 
Adulteress,   "Mater  Dolorosa"  ( 1860) , both  m  the  w„„j  •    _  ^-—.^s^-  ^*  ^j^ *  „inM*  i\^a\ 
Leipzig  Museum;  and  "Resurrection"  (1867),  in  word  ,8  a  corruPtlon  of  Plomb-plomb  (lead), 
the  Cathedral  at  Marienwerder.   Among  his  more        PLOTPNTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  nXurinot).    The 
recent  works  may  be  mentioned  "Christ's  Entry  most  original  and  important  philosopher  of  the 
into  Jerusalem"    (1892)    and  "Abide  with  Us"  Neo-Pla tonic  school.  He  was  born  at  Lycopolis,  in 
(1895).    Of  several  meritorious  portraits,  those  Egypt,  about  a.d.  205;  but  such  was  his  utter  in- 
of  Emperor  William   I.   and  Empress  Augusta  difference  to  things  human,  "being  ashamed  al- 
(1876)  are  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin.  most  to  live  in  a  body,"  that  he  never  would  di- 
_,_-_«__                                                           .  vulge  even  his  parentage.    He  would  never  allow 
PLOESTT,    pl6-eVt£.     A  town   of   Rumania.  his  birthday  to  be  celebrated,  although  he  gave 
See  Ployeshti.  feasts  on  those  of  Socrates  and  Plato ;  nor  would 
PL0XBI&RES,    plON'byar'.     A    fashionable  he  ever  permit  a  painter  or  sculptor  to  perpetu- 
watering-place    in    the    Department    of   Vosges,  ate  his  features,  or,  as  he  called  it,  to  produce  the 
France,  13  miles  south  of  Epinal  (Map:  France,  image  of  an  image— the  body  being  to  him  only  a 
N  4).    It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  deep  val-  faint  image  of  existence.  His  body  was  altogether 
ley  on  the  Augronne  and  is  celebrated  for  a  num-  contemptible  in  his  eyes;  he  would  see  no  physi- 
ber  of  mineral  and  thermal  springs,  known  since  cian  in  his  illness,  and  was  very  sparing  in  the 
the  time  of  the  Romans.    The  place  was  embel-  use  of  food,  refraining  from  meat,  often  even  from 
lished  by  Stanislas  Leszczvnski  in  the  eighteenth  bread.    Strangely  enough,  his  desire  for  the  study 
century,  and  by  Kapoleon'lII.  in  the  nineteenth.  *>*  philosophy  did  not  arise  within  him  before  his 
There  are  sumptuous  public  and  private  bath-  twenty-eighth  year,  when  he  repaired  to  Alex- 
houses,  a  hospital  founded  by  Stanislas,  two  large  andria,  and  there,  after  having  sat  at  the  feet  of 
hotels,  a  casino,  a  park,  and  promenades.    Popu-  the  great  masters  for  some  time  without  feeling 
lation,  in  1901,    1830.     At  Plombieres  in  July,  satisfied  with  their  teachings,  he  at  last  became 
1858.  occurred  the  secret  meeting  between  Na-  acquainted  with  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  in  him 
poleon  III.  and  Cavour  which  led  to  the  conclu-  found  the  desired  teacher.    For  ten  years  he  zeal- 
Mon  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  Sardinia  ously  attended  his  lectures,  and  although  he  had 
against  Austria.     See  Italy;  Cavoub.  agreed,  with  two  fellow-students,  never  to  make 
,  known  aught  of  Ammonius's  teachings  to  the 
PLONGEE,    plftx'zha'    (Pr.,    plunged).      In  world,  he  yet  became  the  chief  representative  and 
military  science,  a  term  meaning  a  slope  toward  author  of  that  school,  less  as  a  pupil  than  as  an 
the  front    The  plongee  of  a  shell  in  artillery  fire  independent  thinker,  who,  taking  his  stand  upon 
k  that  part  of  the  curve  of  the  trajectory  between  its  theorems,  developed  them  to  their  full  extent, 
its  highest  altitude  and  the  point  at  which  it  In  242  he  joined  Gordianus's  expedition  to  Per- 
*trikes  the  earth.     In  fortification  the  plongee  is  sia,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  philosophy 
the  superior  slope   of  the  parapet  toward  the  of  India  and  Persia ;  but  the  Emperor  being  mur- 
front.    The  slope  of  the  latter  varies  from  1  in  dered  in  Mesopotamia,  he  had  to  repair  hurriedly 
9  to  1  in  4.  to  Antioch,  whence,  in  244,  he  went  to  Rome. 
PL0HVTE8,  ple'nez,  Luise  von  (1803-72).  A  His  lectures  here  were  attended  by  crowds  not 
German  lvrist  and  religious  poet,  born  at  Darm-  only  of  eager  youths,  but  of  men  and  women  of 
rtadt.    Her  sketches  of  travel  in  Belgium,  pub-  the  highest  circles.     Not  only  Platonic  wisdom, 
lkhed  in  1847,  won  her  election  to  the  Brussels  ™    Neo-Platomc   garb,   but   asceticism   and   the 
Royal  Academy.    Her  lyric  ability  is  best  shown  c£arm  of  a  V?*lZ  contemplative  life    were  the 
by  her  translations:  Britannia  (1843),  Englische  themes  on  which  he,  in  ever-new  variations,  and 
Lyriker  dea  19.  Jahrhunderts  (1863),  and  Saw-  with  an  extraordinary  depth  and  brilliancy,  held 
itri  (1862;   3d  ed.    1867);   as  well  as  by  her  foTth'>  ""d  such  was  the  impression  his  earnest- 
original  works:   Oedichte   (1844)  ;  a  sonnet  se-  *ess  made  upon  his  hearers,  that  several  of  them 
quence,  Abalard  und  Helot  se    (1849);  and  Die  really  gave  up  their  fortunes  to  the  poor,  set 
woen  Raben   ( 1862 ;  3d  ed.  1866) .     Of  her  re-  the,r  slaves  free,  and  devoted  themselves  to  a  life 
ligions  poems  the  best  known  are:  Lilien  auf  dem  °f  st«dy  and  ascetic  piety.     Dying  parents  m- 
Felde    (1864);     a     drama,    Maria    Magdalena  trusted  their  children  and  money  to  him,  well 
U870);  and  David  (1873).  knowing  that  a  more  honest  guardian,  and  one 

.. more  anxious  for  his  charges,  could  not  be  found. 

PL0HNIE8,    Wtxhelm    von    (1828-71).     A  It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  his  contem- 

German    military     writer,    son    of    Luise    von  poraries  coupled  with  his  rare  virtues  the  gift 

Pldnmes.    He  was  born  in  Darmstadt,  entered  of  working  miracles.     At  the  age  of  sixty  he 

the  Hessian  infantry  at  sixteen,  fought  in  the  thought  of  founding  an  aristocrat ical  and  com- 

eampaign  of  1848-49  in  Baden,  and  resigned  in  munistic  commonwealth  on  the  model  of  Plato's 

1W1.   In  belles-lettres  he  made  himself  known  by  Republic,  and  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Gal- 

i  version  of  Kudrun   (1853),  by  the  poems  Im~  Menus  a  grant  of  two  cities  in  Campania  as  a  site 

mortellen  des  8chlachtfeldea  (1870)  and  Bchwan-  for  his  Tlatonopolis;'  but  courtiers  prevented 

enlieder  (1871),  and  by  a  humorous  novel,  Leben,  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise.    Plotinus  died  in 
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270,  at  Puteoli   (now  Pozzuoli),  when  sixty-six 
years  of  age. 

Plotinus's  system  was  based  chiefly  on  Plato's 
theorem  of  the  ideas;  only  that  while  Plato  as- 
sumed the  ideas  to  be  the  link  between  the  visible 
and  the  invisible,  or  between  the  supreme  Deity  and 
the  world,  Plotinus  held  the  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion, that  is,  the  constant  transmission  of  powers 
from  the  absolute  to  the  creation,  through  sev- 
eral agencies,  the  first  of  which  is  'pure  intelli- 
gence/ whence  flows  the  'soul  of  the  world,' 
whence,  again,  the  souls  of  'men'  and  'animals,' 
and  finally  'matter'  itself.  Men  thus  belong  to 
two  worlds,  that  of  the  senses  and  that  of  pure 
intelligence.  It  depends  upon  ourselves,  how- 
ever, to  which  of  the  two  worlds  we  direct  our 
thoughts  most  and  finally  belong.  The  ordinary 
virtues,  as  justice,  moderation,  valor,  and  the 
like,  are  only  the  beginning  and  very  first  prepa- 
ration to  our  elevation  into  the  spiritual  realm; 
purification,  or  the  exercise  of  purifying  virtues, 
is  a  further  step,  to  which  we  attain  partly 
through  mathematics  and  dialectic;  and  the 
abandonment  of  all  earthly  interests  for  those  of 
intellectual  meditation  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  goal.  The  higher  our  soul  rises  in  this  sphere 
of  intellect,  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the  ocean  of 
the  good  and  the  pure,  until  at  last  its  union 
with  God  is  complete,  and  it  is  no  longer  thought 
but  vision  and  ecstasies  which  pervade  it.  He 
held  a  mysterious  belief  in  a  kind  of  metempsy- . 
chosis,  by  which  souls,  not  sufficiently  purified 
during  life,  return  after  death,  and  inhabit,  ac- 
cording to  their  bent,  men,  animals,  or  even 
plants.  He  further  held  views  of  his  own  re- 
specting gods  and  demons,  whom  he  divided  into 
different  classes,  according  to  their  degrees;  and 
professed  faith  in  mantic,  astrology,  and  magic, 
the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  which  sciences  he 
derived  from  his  theory  of  the  harmony  in  the 
intellectual  world  reflected  by  the  material  world. 
Yet  it  is  clear  from  his  dicta  on  these  subjects 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  these  so-called  sciences 
in  the  gross  sense  of  the  herd,  but  that  he  had  a 
vague  knowledge  of  those  mvsterious  laws  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  which  go  through  na- 
ture. Plotinus's  philosophy,  which,  as  it  were, 
tried  to  combine  all  the  systems  of  Anaxagoras, 
Parmenides,  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato,  and  Socra- 
tes, and  the  Stoa  into  one,  was  the  last  and  bold- 
est attempt  of  the  ancient  Greek  world  to  explain 
the  mystery  of  the  creation  and  of  existence.  Its 
influence  upon  modern  philosophy  is  remarkable. 
From  Spinoza  to  Schelling,  the  reminiscences  of 
Plotinus,  irrespective  of  the  drift  of  particular 
parts  of  their  systems,  recur  constantly.  See 
Neo-Platoitcsts. 

Plotinus's  works  were  well-nigh  forgotten, 
when  Marsilius  Ficinus  first  published  a  Latin 
paraphrase  of  them  (Florence,  1492),  which  was 
followed  by  the  editio  princeps  of  the  original 
(Basel,  1580  and  1615).  The  first  critical  edi- 
tion, however,  is  due  to  Creuzer  (Oxford,  1835,  3 
vols.).  Others  are  those  of  Dfibner  (Paris, 
1855),  Kirchhoff  (1856),  and  Volkmann  (Leip- 
zig, 1883-84).  Parts  of  his  works  were  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Engelhard  (1820);  into 
English  by  Taylor  (1794  and  1817)  ;  into  French 
by  Bouillet  (1861).  Consult:  Kirchner,  Die 
Philosophie  des  Plotinus  (Halle,  1854)  ;  Richter, 
Neuplatonisohe  Studien  (ib.,  1864-67)  ;  Bren- 
ning,  Die  Lehre  vom  Schbnen  hex  Plotin  (G6t- 
tingen,  1864) ;  Kleist,  Plotinieche  Studien  (Hei- 


delberg,  1883) ;    Pisynos,  Die  Tugendlehre  des 
.Plotin  (Leipzig,  1895). 

PLOTXG,  plo,  Pabmo  Cabl  (1813-94).  A  Dan- 
ish poet  and  politician,  born  in  Kolding.  As 
editor  of  the  Fwdreland  (the  Fatherland)  from 
1841  to  1881,  he  used  his  pen  to  uphold  the  na- 
tional Scandinavian  spirit.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1848-49,  and 
from  1854  to  1857  of  the  Folkething.  His  popu- 
lar student  songs  were  published  under  a  pen- 
name  as  Poul  Rytters  Viser  og  Vers  (1847), and 
in  1861  his  complete  poems,  Somlede  Digte,  ap- 
peared. His  later  volumes  of  verse,  erotic  and 
patriotic,  were  Nyete  Sange  og  Digte  (1869), 
Nye  Digte  (1883),  and  the  posthumous  Efter- 
tadte  Digte  (1895). 

PLOVER  (OF.  plovier,  Fr.  pluvier,  from  ML. 
pluvarius,  plover,  from  Lat.  pluvia,  rain,  from 
pluere,  to  rain;  connected  with  Gk.  «-Xtur  plein, 
Skt.  plu,  pruf  to  swim,  and  ultimately  with  Lith. 
plu8ti,  Lett,  pludet,  AS.  fleostan,  OHG.  fliozzan, 
Ger.  fliessen,  to  flow;  so  called  because  the  bird 
appears  during  the  rainy  season ) .  A  limicoline  bird 
of  the  subfamily  Charadriins,  of  the  large  shore- 
bird  family  Charadriidse,  having  a  bill  somewhat 
like  that  of  a 
pigeon,  with  a  con- 
vex horny  terminal 
portion,  behind 
which  it  is  con- 
tracted ;  the  legs 
not  very  long, 
naked  a  little  above 

the  tarsal  joint;  beak  op  the  qoldkh  ploykb. 
the  wings  rather 
long  and  pointed,  the  first  quill-feather  the 
longest;  and  usually  only  three  toes.  The  spe- 
cies are  about  60  in  number,  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  many  are  migra- 
tory and  of  very  wide  range.  They  chiefly 
frequent  low  moist  grounds,  where  they  con- 
gregate in  flocks,  and  feed  on  worms,  insects, 
and  the  like,  and  some  of  them  are  table  deli- 
cacies. The  golden  or  yellow  plover  ( Charadrius 
dominions)  is  11  inches  long,  blackish,  speckled 
with  yellow  at  the  tips  and  edges  of  the  feath- 
ers; the  throat,  breast,  and  belly  black  in  sum- 
mer, whitish  in  winter.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage 
in  the  United  States,  breeds  in  the  far  north,  and 
winters  in  Central  and  South  America,  going 
even  as  far  as  Patagonia.  Some  account  of  its 
remarkable  flights  is  given  under  Migration  of 
Animals.  In  the  Eastern  United  States  it  is 
more  common  in  fall  than  in  spring.  It  makes  an 
artless  nest,  little  more  than  a  slight  depression 
of  the  ground,  and  lays  four  eggs.  The  parent 
birds  show  great  anxiety  for  the  protection  of  their 
young,  and  use  various  stratagems  to  divert  the 
attention  of  an  enemy.  The  ringed  plover  ((Egi- 
alitis  hiaticula),  a  much  smaller  bird,  is  found 
in  Greenland  and  the  Arctic  regions  of  America, 
but  is  most  abundant  in  the  northerly  parts  of 
the  Old  World.  It  occurs  at  almost  all  seasons 
on  sandy  and  shingly  flats,  from  which  the  sea 
retires  at  ebb-tide.  It  is  often  to  be  seen  also 
on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds. 
It  is  grayish-brown  above,  whitish  beneath,  with 
a  collar  of  white  round  the  neck,  and  below  it  a 
black — in  winter,  a  brown— collar;  the  head 
marked  with  black  and  white;  a  white  bar  on 
the  wing. 

In  the  United  States  six  species  exist,  all 


4.  BLACK-BELLIED  PLOVER  ICharadrlua  squ.t.rc 

5.  LAPW'NG  IVancllm  vanallual. 

.      6.    EGYPTIAN  5PJR-WINGED  PLOVER  (Hylonlsruat 
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closely  resembling  the  ringed  plover,  of  which 
the  semipalmated  or  'ring-neck'  ( (Egialitis  semi- 
palmate)  is  the  American  analogue.  The  largest 
and  best  known  is  the  kildeer  (q.v.).  The  pip- 
ing plover  [(Egialitis  tneloda)  is  Sound  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  is  notable  for  the  musical 
quality  of  its  notes.  The  snowy  plover  ( (Egiali- 
tis nivosa)  is  a  handsome  species  found  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States.  All  of  the  ring- 
plovers  lay  their  three  or  four  eggs  in  a  depres- 
sion in  the  ground;  the  eggs  vary  in  color  from 
creamy-white  to  olive-drab,  heavily  marked  with 
blackish-brown.  In  the  Western  United  States 
occurs  the  mountain  plover  (q.v.),  which  differs 
from  the  others  in  the  absence  of  any  black  belt 
or  markings  on  the  neutral  surface.  The  'beetle- 
head'  or  black-bellied  plover  {Charadrius  squata- 
rola)  is  a  nearly  cosmopolitan  form,  recognizable 
in  any  plumage  by  the  small  hind  toe  and  the 
rounded  scales  on  the  front  of  the  tarsus.  It  is 
nearly  a  foot  long,  and  in  full  plumage  is  a  very 
handsome  bird,  black  and  white  contrasting  in 
its  plumage  to  make  it  notable.  It  breeds  in  the 
Arctic  regions  and  winters  in  the  tropics.  The 
bird  known  to  American  sportsmen  as  the  'up- 
land plover*  is  not  a  plover  at  all,  but  a  sand- 
piper (Bartramia  longicauda). 

Several  remarkable  birds  of  this  group  belong 
in  South  America,  Africa,  and  Australasia.  One 
of  these  is  the  Egyptian  'spur-winged'  plover 
'q.v.) ;  see  also  Crocodile-Bird.)  Another  is  the 
strange  'crook-billed  plover'  of  New  Zealand. 
(See  Wrtbill.)  Closely  allied  to  them  are  the 
European  and  Asiatic  lapwings/  and  the  South 
American  Heru-teru'  (q.v.)  of  the  widespread 
genus  Vanellus.  Consult:  Dresser,  Birds  of  Eu- 
rope (London,  1881);  Seebohm,  Birds  of  Asia 
lib.,  1888)  ;  Buller,  Birds  of  New  Zealand  (2d 
ei,  ib.,  1888);  Shelley,  Birds  of  Egypt  (ib., 
1872) ;  Sharpe  and  Hudson,  Argentine  Ornithol- 
<W  (ib.,  1888)  ;  Walsingham,  "Shooting,"  in 
Badminton  Library  (ib.,  1889)  ;  Elliot,  Shore 
Birds  of  yorth  America  (New  York,  1895)  ;  Lef- 
finjrwell,  Shooting  an  Upland,  Marsh,  and  Stream 
(Chicago,  1890).  See  Plate  of  Egos  of  Water 
a5d  Game  Birds  ;  and  Plate  of  Plovers. 

PLOW,  PLOWTNG  (AS.  pldh,  OHG.  pfluoh, 
Oer.  Pflug,  plow;  connected  with  Longobardic 
plorun,  and  possibly  with  Gk.  ykuxlv,  g\6chin, 
projecting  point).  In  all  countries  where  agri- 
culture is  in  an  advanced  state,  the  first  agricul- 
tural operation  in  order  and  importance  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  soil  by  inverting  the  upper 
stratum  of  earth  upon  which  the  plants  grow. 
Such  an  operation  also  buries  and  destroys 
weeds;  leaves  the  surface  clean,  unencumbered, 
and  in  a  condition  favorable  for  weathering;  in- 
creases the  storage  capacity  of  the  soil  for  water ; 
bat  also  assists  percolation  and  thus  aids  in  dry- 
ing and  warming  the  soil. 

To  the  unobservant,  the  plow  seems  a  simple 
and  even  primitive  tool ;  yet  it  is  the  product  of 
slow  evolution  and  much  mechanical  skill.  '  The 
plow  in  primitive  form  probably  antedates  his- 
tory. The  Old  Testament  mentions  plows  shod 
with  iron  or  bronze,  but  except  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  America  little  progress  has  been  made 
hi  improving  the  implement  since  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  One  of  the  earliest  types  of  plows  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1 ;  a  type  of  the  ordinary  modern 
plow  m  its  simple  form  in  Fig.  2.  As  will  be 
the  modern  plow  consists  of  several  parts— 


a  beam,  by  which  the  plow  is  drawn,  which  may 
be  of  wood  or  metal ;  two  handles,  usually  wood, 
for  guiding.  To  the  end  of  the  beam  a  clevis  or 
bridle  is  attached  for  convenience  in  hitching 
the  team  and  regulating  the  depth  and  width  of 
furrow,  and  near  the  outer  end  a  small  adjust- 
able wheel  (frequently  omitted)  for  assisting 
in  steadying  the  plow  and  regulating  the  depth 
of  the  furrow.  Behind  this  is  a  coulter  for  cut- 
ting the  furrow  slice  at  the  side.  This  coulter 
takes  various  forms — a  miniature  plow  or  joint- 
er, a  stout  iron  knife,  or  a  revolving  disk  with 
sharp  edge.  Back  of  the  coulter  is  the  plow 
proper,  consisting  of  a  strong  cast-iron  frame 
(standard  or  sheath)  firmly  fastened  to  the  beam 
and  braced  by  the  handles  in  rear.  To  this  frame 


Fig.  i.    PRIMITIVE  plow.  " 

is  attached  a  pointed  share  for  cutting  the  fur- 
row slice  at  the  bottom,  a  mold-board  for  turning 
the  furrow  slice,  and  the  land-side  opposite  the 
mold-board,  which  presses  against  the  side  of  the 
furrows  and  helps  to  steady  the  plow. 

The  first  patent  for  a  plow  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  by  Joseph  Foljamb  in  1730,  and 
Jethro  Tull  about  this  time  invented  a  plow  de- 
signed especially  to  pulverize  the  soil  thoroughly, 
an  idea  embodied  in  modern  plows  of  the  best 


Fie.  3.  AMxaiOAJi  plow. 

type.  Figure  3  shows  the  Rotherham  plow  used 
in  Holland  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  afterwards  introduced  into  England. 
In  attempts  to  improve  the  plow  the  mold-board, 
which  raises  and  turns  the  furrow  slice  and 
which  appeared  in  the  plows  of  the  Netherlands 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  has  probably 
received  more  attention  than  any  other  single 
part.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  published  his  views 
in  1798,  and  Jamja  Small  in  1802,  were  among 
the  first  to  attempt  to  establish  the  proper  lines 
of  the  mold-board  upon  a  mathematical  basis. 


FlO.   3.      BABLT  DUTCH   PLOW. 

As  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  mold-board, 
ordinary  plows  are  of  two  main  types,  ( 1 )  'sod- 
plows'  with  long  sloping  mold-board  which 
turn  a  narrow,  flat  furrow  without  pulver- 
izing the  furrow  slice,  but  which  bury  vegetation, 
manure,  etc.,  effectually;  and    (2)    the  'stubble 


plows,'  with  short,  steep  overhanging  mold-board, 
which  break  up  the  furrow  slice  and  pulverize  the 
soil.  English  plows  are  generally  of  the  first 
type.  The  modern  American  plow  is  generally  of 
the  second  type,  although  plows  of  the  first  type 
are  made  and  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
special  purposes  in  America.  It  may  be  said 
to   date  from  September   1,   1819,  when   Jethro 


Wood  of  Scipio,  New  York,  took  out  a  patent 
for  an  improved  cast-iron  plow  having  the  mold- 
board  (of  pulverizing  type),  share,  and  land- 
side  cast  in  three  separate  pieces  so  that  they 
could  be  replaced  by  new  parts  when  worn.  Ander- 
son found  that  65  per  cent,  of  the  draught  of  the 
plow  is  consumed  in  cutting  the  furrow  slice, 
IS  per  cent,  in  turning  it,  and  33  per  cent,  by 
the  sole  and  land-side.  Since  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  energy  required  in  plowing  is  con- 
sumed by  the  mold-board,  it  would  seem  to  be 
economy  to  make  this  of  such  form  that  it  will 
disintegrate  the  furrow  slice  as  completely  as 
possible.  Such  breaking  of  the  furrow  slice 
makes  it  easier  for  the  tillage  implements  follow- 
ing the  plow  to  fine  the  soil  thoroughly  without 
disturbing  the  buried  sod  and  vegetation.  A 
further  important  advantage  of  the  work  of  such 
plows  is  the  increased  opportunity  afforded  to 
the  soil  for  weathering. 


•J  FLOW. 

ployed  for  water -furrowing,  etc.;  the  hillside  or 
swivel  plow,  which  is  provided  with  a  reversible 
mold-board,  so  that  the  team  may  walk  in  the 
opposite  direction,  but  always  place  the  furrow 
against  the  one  previously  turned.  Another 
special  form  of  plow  is  the  double-furrow  or 
gang'plow  (Fig.  4),  which  consists  of  an  iron 
frame,  usually  mounted  on  a  wheel  or  wheels, 
carrying  two  or  more  plows,  one  set  a  little  to 
the  rear  of  the  other,  and  at  the  distance  it  is  de- 
sired the  width  of  the  furrow  should  be.  The 
sulky  plow  (Fig.  5)  has  also  come  into  exten- 
sive use,  the  object  of  such  plows  being  to  lessen 
friction  and  reduce  the  labor  of  the  plowman. 
The  draught  of  such  plows,  however,  was  found 
by  Sanborn  to  be  not  materially  less  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  swing  plow.  The  first  patent  for 
sulky  plows  in  America  was  granted  to  H.  Brown 
in  1844,  but  practical  plows  of  this  type  were 
not  made  until  about  1864,  and  the  manufacture 
of  such  plows  is  still  in  a  state  of  evolution,  al- 
though numerous  forms  are  found  on  the  market. 
The  disk  plow  (Fig.  6),  which  is  a  comparatively 
recent  invention,  is  attracting  wide  attention  on 
account  of  its  effective  work  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  principal  feature  of  this  plow  in 
its  more  perfect  form  is  •  tempered  steel  disk 


There  are  numerous  other  kinds  of  plows  used 
for  special  purposes,  such  as  trench  or  ditching 
plows,  which  are  niade  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  common  plow,  but  larger  and  stronger,  so  as 
to  bring  up  a  portion  of  the  subsoil  to  the  sur- 
face ;  or  subsoil  plows,  which  have  no  mold-board, 
and  merely  stir  and  break  up  the  subsoil,  thus 
facilitating  drainage.  These  plows  are  not  used 
so  much  as  formerly.  There  are  also  double 
mold-board  plows,  which  are  merely  com 
plows    with    a    mold-board    on    each    side, 


25  to  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  usually  set  at 
an  angle  to  the  furrow  and  to  the  surface  so  as 
to  turn  and  pulverize  the  soil.  It  is  kept  from 
clogging  and  assisted  in  pulverizing  the  soil  by 
an  adjustable  scraper.  The  disk  is  carried  by  a 
steel  framework  mounted  on  wheels  and  provided 
with  a  scat  for  tbe  driver  and  levers  for  control 
and  adjustment  of  the  plow. 

The  idea  of  the  use  of  engines  and  machinery 
to  plow  the  ground  seems  to  have  originated 
with  David  Ramsey  and  Thomas  Wildgosse  in 
1618,  but  tbe  motive  power  they  proposed  to  use 
is  not  made  clear.  Francis  Moore  in  1769  first 
attempted  to  use  the  steam-engine  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  history  of  practical  steam  plowing 
dates  from  the  invention  of  Fowler,  assisted  by 
Smith,  in  1854.  The  inventions  along  this  line 
have  included  plans  for  engines  traveling  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  drawing  plows  or 
other  cultivating  implements  along  with  them ; 
engines  working  on  tramways,  and  drawing  im- 
plements after  them ;  engines  moving  along  oppo- 
headlands,    and    working    Implements    be- 
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m  plows  used  most  widely 
two  classes — double-engine 
'direct'  and  'round-about' 
(Figs.  7  and  8).  Qang  plows  carried  on  wheels 
are  usually  employed  in  these  systems,  the  plows 
being  in  two  series  facing  in  opposite  directions 
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ud  »o  arranged  that  when  one  aeries  is  in  opera-  The  tine  and  manner  of  plowing  will  be  de- 

tiou    the    other    is    elevated     above    the    soil,  tennined   by   the  special   object  to  be  attained. 

The   steam    plows     used     in    America    are    of  In  soils  more  or  less  impervious  to  water  it  is 

the  gang  class  drawn  by  a  traction   engine  as  advisable  to  plow  to  different  depths  at  different 

ihowB  in  Fig.  9.     Attention  of  American  inven-  seasons  of  the  year  in  order  to  prevent  the  forma- 

ton  lias  been  directed   mainly  toward   develop-  tion  of  bardpan,  which  occurs  when  plowing  to 

iog  i  cheap,  light,  and  durable  engine  of  suffi-  the  same  depth  for  several  seasons,  due  to  the 


tint  traction  and  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  pressure  of  the  plow  and  the  trampling  of  the 

land.    On  the  Western  wheat  ranches  there  has,  teams.     If  the  soil  is  very  pervious  it  is  some- 

wnrding  to  Taylor,  been  "developed   a  special  times   desirable   to   promote   this    formation   of 

lorai  of  engine  for  plowing,  harvesting,  and  sim-  hardpan    to   arrest   a   too   rapid    percolation   of 

ilir  work.     These  engines  have  assumed  a  tri-  water.     Plowing   promotes   aSration   of  the   soil 

tycle  form,  the  weight  of  the  boiler  and  engine  and  nitrification   (q.v.),  and  otherwise  improves 


ing.  A  high  pressure,  force-draught  boiler  is  used, 
and  small,  high-speed  engines,  developing  from 
+0  to  80  horse-power.  Such  engines  draw  from 
IS  to  IB  twelve-inch  plows,  and  turn  over  25  to 
W  acres  per  day."  A  system  using  electricity  on 
toe  trolley  plan  has  been  introduced  in  Germany 
with  tome  success.  It  is  claimed  for  the  better 
systems  of  steam  and  electric  plowing  that  they 
ire  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  the  ordinary 
nethods.  This  may  be  true  where  horses  and 
ted  are  expensive,  fuel  cheap,  and  lands  level 
irsd  otherwise  well  suited  to  these  systems,  but 
that  it  is  universally  true  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated. 


the  physical  and  chemical  condition  of  soils,  re- 
sulting in  increased  productiveness.  A  deep 
tilled  layer  of  soil  is  desirable,  but  this  should 
be  brought  about  gradually,  since  the  plowing 
should  not  be  so  deep  as  to  bring  up  raw  sub- 
soil. Plowing  to  a  greater  depth  than  8  or  7 
inches  is  rarely  desirable.  The  time  and  man- 
ner of  plowing  will  be  determined  by  climatic 
conditions,  character  of  soil,  and  kind  of  crop 
to  be  raised.  Sod  may  be  plowed  wetter  than 
stubble  land.  In  midsummer  and  fall  deep  plow- 
ing is  desirable,  in  early  soring  rather  shallow 
plowing  is  usually  best.  Manures  and  similar 
material  should  not  be  turned  under  deeply  in 
the  spring.  If  there  is  danger  of  too  rapid  evap- 
oration, surface  tillage  should  follow  very  closely 


natural  drainage  the  plowed   land  should   hi 
open  furrows  from  10  to  15  paces  apart.     Thor- 
ough and  deep  plowing  is  most  economically  per 
formed  with  a   large  sulky  plow  with  three  or 
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ment  as  counsel  for  those  of  his  own  faith.  Bishop 

His  present  reputation,  bow- 

,  rests  cfiiefly  on  a  series  of  reports  of  trials, 

t  Comentaries,  etc.  (London,  1571 ;  trans.,  Dub- 

,  1792;  London,  1816),  written  in  law  French, 

made  by  him  and  extending  over  the  entire  period 
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Consult:  Roberts,  Fertility  of  the  Land  (New 
York,  1897)  ;  Brooks,  Agriculture,  vol.  i.  (Spring- 
field, 1901)  ;  King,  Physics  of  Agriculture  (Mad- 
ison, 1901)  i  Ardrey,  American  Agricultural  Im- 
plement* (Chicago,  1894);  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  32,  Plows  and  Plowing 
(Columbia,  188S) ;  Utah  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  2,  Plow  Trials  (Logan,  1890} ; 
United  States  Census  Report  1880,  volume  on 
Agriculture. 

PLOWDEN,  Edmund  (1518-85).  An  English 
jurist.  He  was  born  at  Plowden,  Shropshire; 
studied  at  Cambridge  for  three  years,  and  in  1536 
entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where  after  several 
years  of  close  application  to  legal  studies  he  was 
called  to  the  bar.     He  took  an   active  part   in 

Eublic  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  council  of  the 
[arches  of  Wales  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  and  later  sat  several  times  as  a 
member  in  Parliament ;  he  was  one  of  the  39  who, 
in  15S4-55,  withdrew  from  Parliament  because 
dissatisfied  with  its  proceedings,  and  against 
whom  the  Attorney- General  filed  informations. 
Plowden  defended  his  case,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  Upon  the  death  of  Mary  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth,  Plowden  failed  to  receive  any 
further  political  preferment  because  of  his  faith' 
ful  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  but 
he  retained  his  reputation  as  the  greatest  lawyer 
of  his  day  and  a  most  fearlessly  upright  public 
man.  During  hi«  early  career  he  was  twice  a 
reader  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  he  was  its 
treasurer  at  the  time  when  its  present  fine  li- 
brary was  begun.  (See  June  or  Coubt.)  He 
frequently  appeared  in  court  against  the  Govern- 


precedents,  and  for  the  light  they  throw  upon 
early  legal  procedure  and  development.  Besides 
these  he  wrote  Let  Quarts  del  Monsieur  Ploaden 
(London,  trans.,  1662).  Consult:  Fuller,  The 
Worthies  of  England  (London,  1662);  Granger, 
Biographical  Butory  of  England  (1624);  Wal- 
lace, The  Reporters  (Boston,  1882);  and  such 
books  as  Strype,  Works;  Murdin,  State  Papers; 
Jones's  Index,  etc. 

PLOWMAN'S  TALE,  The.  A  rhyming  bal- 
lad by  an  unknown  poet,  written  about  1395. 
printed  as  a  Canterbury  tale  in  Thynne's  second 
edition  of  Chaucer,  1542.  It  is  a  denunciation  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  the  story  of  a  dispute 
heard  by  a  plowman  between  a  griffin  (Rome) 
and  a  pelican   (Lollardisra) . 

PLOW  MONDAY,  or  Rock  Monday.  The 
name  of  the  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day,  or  the 
close  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the  work 
of  the  plow  is  supposed  to  start  again.  In  Eng- 
land in  some  places  the  day  is  devoted  to  rustic 
sports.  A  plow  is  dragged  from  door  to  door  bv 
plowmen,  who  ask  for  contributions. 

PLOYESHTI,  plo-yesh't*.  or  PLOXSTI 
(Rum.  Plcesci).  A  town  of  Rumania,  capital 
of  the  District  of  Prahova,  38  miles  north 
of  Bucharest  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  F  2). 
It  is  advantageously  situated  in  a  petroleum- 
bearing  district  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
commercial  importance.  Its  educational  in- 
stitutions include  a  Ivcee,  a  school  of  arts  and 
crafts,  an  institution  for  teachers,  and  a  commer- 
cial school.  Ployeshti  is  an  important  military 
centre.    Population,  in  1900,  42,087. 
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PLUCKBB,   plnlt'er,   Julius    (1801-68).      A  were   the   first   plums  cultivated   in  the   United 

German  mathematician  and   physicist,   born   at  States.      They    thrive   in    the    regions    north    of 

Elberfeld.     After   holding  positions  at  the  uni-  Pennsylvania    and    west    to    the    Great    Lakes 

verities   of  Halle   aud   Berlin   he   became   pro-  and   on  the   Pacific   Slope,   where  the  American 

lessor  of  mathematics  at  Bonn   (1S36).     Pltlcker  prune  industry  has  reached  its  greatest  develop- 

produced     works     of     very     great     importance  ment.     The  European  plum    [I'runus  domestica) 

in  the  field  of  analytic  geometry.    In  his  Analy-  la  native   to  Eastern  Europe  and   West-Central 

littk-geometrische  fint ictekelungen  (2  vols.,  1828,  Asia.     Another  plum  native  to  Southern  Europe 

18M)    he  developed   the   dual   relation   between  and  extensively  grown  as  a  stock  is  the  myro- 

modern  analysis  and  pure  geometry.    The  System  bolan  or  cherry  plum  (Prunus  oerasifera).  There 

ier  sttaiytitchen  Qeometrie   (1835)   deals  exten-  are   but   very   few   cultivated   varieties   of   this 

sively   with    the    classification   of   cubic   curves,  species.      The    Japanese    plums    are    native    to 

His   TMeorie   der   algebraischen    Curoe*    (1839)  China.     They  stand  next  in  commercial  impor- 

contains  the   famous   'six  equations'  relating  to  tance  to  the   European  plums.     Many  varieties 

the  singularities  of  higher  plane  curves.  (See  ripen  much  earlier  than  the  European  plums. 
CriVE.)  This  was  followed  by  his  System  der 
Gronrtrie  dee  Ravmes  in  ncuer  analytiseher  Be- 
htndlungstceise  (1846;  3d  ed.  1852).  From 
1347  onward  Pltlcker  devoted  his  attention  to 
physics,  and  he  became  professor  of  this  science  at 
Bonn.  He  devoted  his  attention  especially  to  the 
magnetic  properties  of  gases  and  fluids,  to  the 
electric  luminosity  of  rarefied  space,  and  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  spectroscope  and  the  Geissler 
tabes.  In  1865  Pltlcker  once  more  turned  his  at- 
tention to  mathematics  and  invented  what  is 
now  called  line  geometry.  He  died  before  he 
hsd  finished  the  publication  of  a  work  on  this 
tnbject,  containing  his  theory  of  'complexes'  and 
'congruences'  (see  Congrttenck),  but  it  was  com- 
pleted by  his  pupil  and  assistant,  Klein,  under  mutttanttpmuaAmtrleaaA 
the  title  Neve  Qeometrie  des  Raumes  gegriindet 

*«f  die  Belrochtung  der  geroden  lAnie  ale  Raum-  The  fruit  ia  very  flml  and  Btanda  shipment  well, 

flesiml      (1868-69).      His     scientific     memoirs  and   tne   trees   are  not   so   susceptible   to  black 

■ere  published   in  the  Proceeditios  of  the  Royal  knot   and   the  curculio.     They  were   first   intro- 

Society    of     Science     at     G3ttingen.     He     was  duced  in  America  about  1870,  and  have  rapidly 

ilso  a  contributor  to  the  Philosophical  Transae-  become  popular  in  the  United  States,  where  they 

(MM    of     the     Royal     Society.       Among    the  ^n  be  grown  much  farther  south  than  the  Euro- 

pspers  contributed  are:    "On   a  New   Geometry  pean  plums.     There  are  many  varieties  of  most 

of   Space"     (1865,    vol.     165);    "On    the    Mag  of  the  above  species  of  plums  now  in  cultivation, 

netic  Induction   of   Crystals"    (1858,  vol.    1*8);  and  in  addition  a  large  number  of  named  hybrids. 
"On    the    Spectra    of    Ignited    Gases"     (1885,        Plums  true  to  variety  are  propagated  usually 

tdL  155).    Consult:  CleOBCh,  Zum  Ocddcktnu  an  by  budding  the  seedlings  in  August  or  September. 

/.  Flicker    (GOttingen,    1872)  ;    Dronkc,  Julius  Whip  grafting  is  used  to  some  extent  and  has 

Plidcer  (Bonn,  1871).    His  Oesammelte  Ahhand-  proved  especially  valuable  in  working  plums  on 

iimjnt  have  been  published  in  two  parte  by  the  peach  roots.    They  may  also  be  top-worked  in  the 

Royal  Society  of  G&ttingen  (Leipzig,  1805-06).  aanie  manner  as  apples.     Plums,  as  a  rule,  do 

FLU*    (AS.    pltme,    plvvte,    OHG.    p/Wmo,  *"*  ™  .***?  "ther  heavy  soil  with  an  open 

■/TIM,  Ger.  Pflaume,  from  Lat.  pnmum,  plum,  8U'T,1;kT\e  domeatlca8  g*»  »  J«"7  «;taj ; »•!, 

PM,    plum-tree,    from    Gk.    t/hOk,,,   prJunon,  ?*£•**   JaPane8e   'a"eties   and   some   of   the 

•■hVmmm,  plum,  wt****  fnmt,  ****£*,  **?**  mV  **  ,£row?  on  ]'8ht  •Sftjfrflt    Moat 

prM-se,  plum-tree).     Small  tree^  or  shrubs HE  vanet.es  may  be  set  in   the  orchard  when  one 

longing  to   the   genus   Prunus,   and   extensively  ve9r  *«>»  th«  buQ  «T  &*"•  but  w,th  the,Ea™- 

Hone.    It  is  larger  than  the  cherry  and  is  further  „2„  J»h  ^n    «J      ,!»        /    -,  „  ,  .    ,V   .^ 

iii.i(J....Li i   rZ it  w  *k»  1 1„™  ~™ .!-_  ;•  pollen  and  will  not  produce  fruit  unless  the  trees 

fetmgnishrf  from  .t  1^  the  bloom  covermg^t  £  mUrf   .     ft      "  h  rf      ;th     th      varieties. 

There  are  three  m^groups  of  W^y^ltiv.ted  plumB  j    fc        h  rf    ^  fc        f 

fe»  (2LJET  fft    J™rS?£w,    (PpT  ««*  way.    A  few  varieties  require  20  feet  each 
,VrT^      J;J,)   JaPa«seplum     Pru-  Pruning  the  plum  is  confined  largely  to  the 

«.(nfoI«.(a);«.d   (S)  native  American  plums  formation  ofBthe   ^  duri       the   nretJtw()  or 

ealtrvated  only  in  Amenca    having  been  derived  three  ,         ^  fa  ^  oKrchard    and  ftfUr. 

Urgely  by  selection  during  the  closing  years  of  wards'to   rMrf0TinK  dead   and   cro99ed  branches, 

the  nineteenth    century    from    numerous   native  The  pl„m  orchard  |„  America  is  U3Uaily  plowed 

T>ecies,    the    most     important    of    which     are:  in   ^ly  sprinf,  and   k    t   wI1  cultiyate^  ontil 

Americana  types,  from  Prunus  Amenoono,  com-  the  middle  of  summer,  when  it  is  seeded  to  some 

Bcmlj   fonnd    from    the    Atlantic    west   to    the  eoVer  erop.     in  aome  of  the  Northwestern  States 

Rocky    Mountaina     and     south     to    the    Gulf;  mulching  with  straw,  marsh  hay,  etc.,  has  been 

the    Wild    Goose     or    Hortulana     types,     from  found    preferable    to   cultivation.      A   moderate 

Pni"««  hortulana;   and   Chickasaw  types,   from  amount  of  barnyard  manure  applied  every  second 

Pmut   angustifolia.      The    domestics,    varieties  year  has  been  found  beneficial  in  the  plum  or- 
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chard,  and  wood  ashes  on  soils  deficient  in  potash 
end  lime.  Most  varieties  of  plums  tend  regularly 
to  overbear,  and  thinning  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  secure  the. finest  fruit,  especially  with 
the  American  varieties.  The  plums  are  left  to 
.  stand  two  or  three  inches  apart.  They  are  mar- 
keted as  soon  as  they  become  well  colored.  In  the 
United  States  the  eight-pound  grape  basket 
makes  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  packages. 

Plum  Diseases.  Plums  and  cherries  are  often 
attacked  by  the  same  fungi.  Leaf  blight  or  shot 
hole  is  due  to  the  presence  of  one  or  both  of  two 
fungi,  Cylindrosporium  padi  and  Beptoria  cera- 
sina,  in  the  leaves,  the  symptoms  being  alike  on 
both  plum  and  cherry.  Circular  purplish  spots 
one-eighth  inch  in  diameter  appear;  later  the 
tissues  become  brown  and  break  out  from 
the  leaves,  leaving  holes  as  though  made 
with  shot.  In  severe  eases  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  the  trees  are  defoliated.  This 
disease  can  be  prevented  by  spraying  the 
trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks  from  the  time-  the  leaves  appear  until  July. 
Another  disease  to  which  the  plum  and  cherry 
are  subject  is  the  black  knot  or  plum  knot,  due 
to  Plowrightia  morbosa,  which  appears  as  a 
serious  pest  only  upon  sour  cherries  and  upon 
plums.  When  mature  the  black  knots  are  rough 
wart-like  excrescences  upon  the  branches.  At 
first  they  are  yellowish  in  color,  but  soon  become 
darker,  the  surfaces  having  a  velvet-like  appear- 
ance. This  soon  disappears  and  the  knots  grow 
still  darker,  in  winter  becoming  black.  The  fun- 
gus is  spread  by  its  spores,  which,  lighting  upon 
a  branch  in  a  crevice  in  the  bark,  Boon  infest  the 
limb.  It  also  remains  alive  during  winter,  the 
mycelium  remaining  in  the  twigs  and  branches. 
The  infested  branches  should  be  cut  and  burned, 
and  where  knots  are  on  large  limbs  or  upon  the 
tree  trunks  they  may  be  cut  out  or  painted  with 
kerosene.  After  careful  pruning  the  trees  may 
be  sprayed  during  the  growing  season  with  any 
good  fungicide  (q.v.)  to  prevent  any  spores  that 
may  find  lodgment  from  germinating.  A  disease 
peculiar  to  the  plum  is  that  known  as  plum 
pockets,  due  to  attacks  of  Exvasvus  pruni.  The 
fruit  is  infected  soon  after  blossoming  and  begins 
to  swell  until  it  becomes  an  inch  or  two  in 
length.  At  first  the  'pocket'  is  light  in  color,  but 
finally  becomes  dark  brown  or  black,  and  the 
fruit  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  usually  hollow 
and  bladdery  in  appearance,  hence  the  name.  The 
walls  of  the  fruit  are  thickened,  but  it  contains 
no  stone  or  pit.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  also 
attacked,  the  affected  parts  assuming  swollen  dis- 
torted shapes.  This  disease  can  be  controlled  to 
some  extent  by  thorough  use  of  fungicides.  Ap- 
plications should  be  made  before  the  buds  have 
opened  and  again  just  after  the  flowers  have  fallen. 
For  an  account  of  plum  culture  in  America  and 
descriptions  of  the  varieties  grown,  consult: 
Waugh,  Plums  and  Plum  Culture  (New  York, 
1901);  Goff,  Culture  of  Native  Plums  in  the 
Northwest  (Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletins  63  and  87)  ;  Bailey,  The  Cul- 
tivated Native  Plume  and  Cherries  (New  York, 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  38)  -,  id., 
The  Japanese  Plume  in  America  (ib.,  Bulletins 
62,  106,  138,  and  175)  ;  Waugh,  The  Pollination 
of  Plums  and  Hybrid  Plums  (Vermont  Experi- 
ment Station  Bulletins  53,  07,  and  75,  and  refer- 
ences   for    1896-1001).      See    Colored    Plate    of 
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PLUM,  Beach  {Prunue  maritima).  A  spe- 
cies of  plum  growing  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
New  Brunswick  to  Virginia,  and  appearing  again 
in  Michigan  along  the  lake.  As  a  class  beach 
plums  are  of  little  value  for  their  fruit,  a  single 
named  variety  only  being  listed.  For  ornament, 
however,  the  group  has  greater  merit,  as  the 
blossoms  are  rather  large  and  showy  and  the 
fruits  are  of  high  color  when  ripe. 

PLUM,  Date.    See  Persimmon. 

PLUMBAGO.     Bee  Graphite. 

PLUMBING  (from  plumb,  from  OF.  ploms, 
plom.  Ft.  plomb,  from  Lat.  plumbum,  lead).  In 
its  broadest  sense,  the  pipes  and  fixtures  within 
houses  or  other  buildings  used  to  supply  water, 
gas,  and  heat,  including  in  the  latter  steam  and 
hot  water,  and  also  the  pipes  used  to  remove 
liquid  wastes  from  buildings;  or  the  mechanic 
art  of  providing  the  pipes  and  fixtures  named. 
A  more  restricted  and  more  common  use  of  the 
term  includes  only  the  water  supply  and  house 
drainage  systems,  leaving  gas  fitting  and  steam 
and  hot  water  fitting  in  two  separate  classes. 
( See  Gab,  Illuminating  ;  and  Heating  and  Ven- 
tilation.) The  early  plumber  worked  in  lead, 
providing  pipe  systems  for  water  supply,  apply- 
ing sheet  lead  for  roof  coverings  and  setting 
window  glass.  Later  lead  pipe  was  adopted  for 
other  purposes,  notably  for  gas  services,  and  far 
removing  household  wastes.  Hence  the  name 
plumber,  originally  applied  to  a  worker  in  lead. 
Later  yet  lead  was  largely  replaced  by  other 
metals.  (See  Pipes.)  To-day  the  plumber  and 
the  gas,  steam,  and  hot  water  fitter  employ  lead, 
wrought -iron,  brass,  copper,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  plated,  pipe,  including  nickel-plated 
goods.  Vitrified  clay  or  sewer  pipe  is  not  used 
in  good  plumbing,  at  least  not  in  buildings,  but 
vitrified  pipe  is  almost  wholly  used  to  connect 
the  house  and  street  sewerage  systems. 

Water  Supply.  The  pipe  leading  from  the 
street  main  to  the  building  is  called  the  house 


connection  or  service  pipe  and  is  frequently  laid, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  curb  or  sidewalk  line,  by 
the  water  department.  The  service  pipe,  and  the 
water  pipe  system  within  the  house  as  well,  may 
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be  of  lead  or  wrought  iron;  or  if  the  building 
be  large,  the  main  piping  may  be  of  cast  iron. 
In  highly  finished*  expensive  work,  brass  or 
nickel-plated  pipe  is  sometimes  used,  and  copper 
may  be  employed  for  hot-water  piping.  As  some 
waters  attack  and  decompose  lead  and  give  rise 
to  lead  poisoning,  the  materials  for  services  and 
boose  piping  should  be  chosen  accordingly.  (See 
Sanitation  and  Water- Works.  )  A  valve  at 
the  sidewalk  enables  the  water  department  to 
turn  on  or  shut  off  the  water  to  the  consumer  at 
will,  and  another  valve,  just  inside  the  cellar 
wall/  permits  the  householder  to  control  the 
house  supply  from  that  point  also.    The  water 


butler's  pantry,  and,  in  large  houses  and  semi- 
public  and  public  buildings  in  various  other 
places.  Most  commonly  they  are  of  iron,  and 
have  hot  and  cold  water.  Laundry  tubs  are 
placed  in  a  separate  room  or  in  the  kitchen,  and 
consist  of  two  or  more  rectangular  compart- 
ments, with  the  front  side  sloping,  provided  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  composed  of  soapstone, 
artificial  stone,  cement,  iron,  or  other  material, 
with  or  without  hinged  wooden  covers.  The 
chief  essential  in  the  material  for  laundry  tubs 
is  lack  of  porosity,  on  which  account  wood,  with 
its  high  absorbing  quality,  is'  unsuitable.  Set 
wash  bawls  are  provided  in  bathrooms  and  lav- 
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meter,  if  employed,  is  generally  placed  just  in- 
side the  latter  shut-off  valve.  Except  in  the 
smaller  and  cheaper  houses  the  water  piping  is 
mostly  in  duplicate,  one  set  of  pipes  being  for 
hot  and  one  for  cold  water.  The  water  is  heated 
by  circulating  through  a  pipe  or  a  water  back  at 
the  rear  of  the  kitchen  range,  from  which  it  goes 
for  storage  to  the  kitchen  or  range  boiler.  These 
boilers  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  steel,  or  cop- 
per, with  riveted  joints,  and  should  be  tested 'to 
withstand  a  high  pressure.  When  the  water  sup- 
ply is  liable  to  be  inadequate  at  times,  or  when 
the  direct  pressure  is  too  heavy  for  safety  to 
the  plumbing,  a  tank  is  provided  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  Great  care  is  necessary 
to  secure  and  maintain  water-tightness.  Tanks 
must  be  provided  with  automatic  valves  to  in- 
sure a  constant  supply  therein,  and  to  prevent 
water  going  to  the  tanks  when  full;  also  with 
overflow  or  waste  pipes. 

Fixtukbs.  The  various  faucets,  sinks,  and 
other  similar  appliances  connected  with  a  plumb- 
ing system  are  called  fixtures.  Faucets,  cocks,  or 
valves  are  provided  at  each  place  where  water  is 
to  be  drawn.  (See  Valves.)  It  is  important 
that  these  should  be  of  high  grade  to  prevent 
leakage.    Sinks  are  provided  in  the  kitchen,  the 


atories,  in  the  private  rooms  of  hotels,  and  some- 
times, but  less  frequently  than  formerly,  in  the 
sleeping  rooms  of  private  dwellings.  Probably 
they  are  most  commonly  of  marble,  but  cast  iron 
and  steel,  both  painted  and  enameled,  and  por- 
celain are  also  employed.  Bathtubs  are  of  pol- 
ished sheet  copper,  formed  on  wood,  of  solid  cop- 
per, of  painted  or  enameled  cast  iron,  and  of 
porcelain.  Shower  baths,  site  baths,  and  foot 
baths  are  for  the  special  purposes  indicated. 
Water-closets,  so 'called  because  matter  deposited 
into  them  is  flushed  out  by  a  discharge  of  water, 
are  most  commonly  of  glazed  earthenware,  al- 
though in  cheap  work  cast  iron  is  sometimes 
used.  The  old-fashioned  pan  water-closet  was 
one  of  the  most  unsanitary  of  all  plumbing  fix- 
tures, and  thousands  are  still  in  use.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  metal  pan,  hinged  so  as  to  drop  down- 
ward and  discharge  its  contents  into  the  pipe 
with  which  it  was  connected.  It  was  a  centre  for 
filth  and  bad  odors,  and  is  no  longer  tolerated 
where  sanitary  principles  are  understood.  The 
valve  and  plunger  closets,  operated  as  indicated 
by  their  names,  were  but  little  better,  and  are 
also  out  of  date.  Most  of  the  approved  forms 
of  water-closets  now  in  use  depend  for  their  ac- 
tion upon  the  sudden  discharge  of  a  few  gallons 
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of  water,  generally  from  a  tank  located  above 
the  closet.  The  discharge  is  generally  effected 
by  pulling  a  hanging  chain  attached  to  a  lever 
and  valve,  but  in  the  case  of  closets  in  public 
places  the  tanks  may  discharge  automatically. 
Recently,  however,  attachments  have  been  intro- 
duced by  flushing  water-closets  without  the  use 


•  of  a  tank,  the  water  supply  being  controlled  by 
a  valve,  operated  by  a  short  lever,  near  the  closet 
seat.  In  either  case  the  water  thus  liberated 
displaces  the  water  previously  standing  in  the 
bowl  or  hopper  of  the  closet  or  else  sets  it  in  mo- 
tion by  siphonic  action,  carrying  the  wastes  with 
it.  By  this  means  the  closet  is  kept  fairly  clean, 
particularly  the  most  exposed  portions,  and  the 

Krts  not  thorough!;  clean  are  always  wet. 
ere  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  closets. 
Some  of  tbe  most  approved  patterns  are  shown 
in  section  by  tbe  accompanying  illustrations. 
Water-closet  flush  tank*  are  generally  of  wood, 
lined  with  copper,  and  provided  with  a  float 
valve,  a  water  supply,  and  a  flush  pipe.  The 
closet  seat  is  of  hard  wood.  Urinals  are  pro- 
vided in  public  places,  and  consist  of  either 
bowls  or  vertical  slabs  of  non-porous  material, 
inclosed  in  stalls  and  provided  with  flushing 
water.  Latrines  are  a  series  of  water-closet 
stalls  connected  with  a  long  trough  or  common 
flushing  chamber  below.  They  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  barracks  and  institutions.  The  terms 
bathroom  and  water-closet  are  frequently  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  compartments  which  con- 
tain a  bathtub,  water-closet,  and  set  washbowl. 
Such  rooms  should  always  open  to  the  outer  air, 
or  at  least  into  a  large  air-shaft,  and  be  well 
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lighted,  ventilated,  and  warmed.  Sill  or  how 
cocks  are  faucets  or  valves,  with  a  provision  for 
attaching  hose,  provided  at  convenient  points 
for  sprinkling  lawns  and  washing  sidewalks.  In 
some  localities  they,  or  the  hose  so  used,  are 
called  pave  washes. 

House  Sewerage  or  Drainage  includes  every- 
thing required  to  remove  fouled  water  from  the 
house  to  tbe  sewer.  The  pipes  from  each  sepa- 
rate fixture  are  known  as  waste  pipes;  they  run 
to  one  or  more  soil  pipes,  the  soil  pipe  being  the 
vertical  run  of  pipe  from  the  highest  ■  fixture  to 
the  cellar;  the  house  drain  extends  from  the  foot 
of  the  soil  pipe  to  a  point  near  the  cellar  wall, 
and  the  house  settler  from  tbe  latter  point  to  tbe 
street  sewer.  Waate  pipes,  particularly  short 
runs  from  washbowls  and  minor  fixtures,  may  be 
of  lead,  but,  generally  speaking,  cast  or  wrought 
iron  is  preferable  for  important  wastes.  All  soil 
pipes  and  the  house  drain  should  also  be  of  ™si 
iron.  Heavy  pipe  should  be  used  throughout. 
The  house  sewer  should  be  of  extra  heavy  iron 
through  and  a  short  distance  beyond  the  founda- 
tion,  after   which   vitrified   clay   is   permissible. 


fixture  and  a  main  trap  is  generally  set  just  in- 
side the  cellar  wall.  All  main  traps  should  .have 
fresh  air  inlets  or  a  pipe  extending  from  the 
inner  end  of  the  trap  to  the  outer  air.  This  pro- 
vides for  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  house 
drain  and  soil  pipe.  An  increasing  number  of 
sanitary  engineers  favor  the  omission  of  the 
main  trap,  thus  insuring  a  thorough  ventilation 
of  the  house  and  street  sewerage  system  through 
the  numerous  soil  pipes  at  one  extremity  and  the 
street  manholes  at  the  other.  The  object  of  s 
trap  is  to  prevent  foul  air  from  the  house  or 
street  sewerage  system  from  entering  the  house. 
To  this  end  the  simplest  and  most  common  prac- 
tice is  to  form  a  water  seat  by  making  a  bend  in 
the  pipe  shaped  like  the  letter  U  or  like  the  letter 
8,  the  former  being  called  a  U-trap  and  the  latter 
an  S-trap.  Bell  traps  are  formed  by  inverting  a 
bell  or  cup  over  the  upper  and  open  end  of  s 
pipe,  tbe  whole  being  so  adjusted  that  the  e' 


of  the  pipe  is  always  submerged.  Grease  traps 
may  be  described  as  enlargements  on  waste  pipes 
to  retain  grease  instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  on 
and  clog  the  sewers.  They  are  most  commonly 
used    on    the    waste    or    drain    pipes    of   large 
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kitchens.  Vent  pipes  were  formerly  run  from 
the  back  of  each  trap  to  a  connection  with  the 
outer  air,  to  give  a  back  air  pressure  on  the  trap 
and  lessen  tne  danger  from  siphonage.  Obviously, 
such  a  pipe  from  every  trap  greatly  complicates 
a  plumbing  system,  and  trap  vents  are  now 
omitted  on  much  of  the  best  work  in  the  United 
States.  Regarding  the  omission  of  both  main 
traps  and  trap  vents  it  should  be  said  that  there 
j*  little  need  for  them  on  well  designed  and  built 
house  and  street  sewerage  systems,  because  the 
wastes  are  speedily  removed  and  in  well-venti- 
lated sewers  the  air  is  comparatively  good. 

General  Considerations.  Simplicity,  acces- 
sibility, a  high  grade  of  material  throughout, 
heavy  weights  for  pipes,  and  good  workmanship 
are  the  essentials  of  plumbing.  To  secure  these, 
plumbing  should  be  designed  only  by  the  most 
competent  sanitary  engineers,  and  should  be  un- 
der the  rigid  supervision  of  efficient  municipal 
inspectors.  All  plans  for  plumbing  should  be 
filed  with  the  plumbing  inspector  or  health  de- 
partment. The  hydraulic  pressure  test  should 
be  applied  when  the  rough  plumbing  has  been 
completed,  and  the  smoke  or  peppermint  test 
when  the  fixtures  are  set. 

Bibliography.  Gerhard,  Sanitary  Engineering 
of  Buildings  (New  York,  1899),  and  House 
Drainage  and  Sanitary  Plumbing  (New  York, 
1882) ;  Chapin's  Municipal  Sanitation  in  the 
United  States  (Providence,  1901)  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  extracts  and  summaries  based  on 
plumbing  ordinances.  See  Gas;  Heating  and 
Ventilation;  Sewerage;  Water- Works. 

FLUX  CTJBCTJUO.  A  weevil  (Vonotrache- 
Jut  nenuphar)  especially  injurious  to  the  plum. 
See  Plum  Insects. 

PLTJTCE,  Captain.  The  leading  character  in 
Farquhar's  comedy  The  Recruiting  Officer;  a 
(lashing  soldier  who  marries  Sylvia,  an  heiress, 
and  leaves  the  service. 

PLTJUED  KNIGHT.  A  nickname  of  James 
6.  Blaine,  first  given  by  Colonel  Robert  G.  In- 
gersoll  in  1876,  in  nominating  Blaine  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Republican  convention.  The 
phrase  became  a  favorite  nickname,  and  Blaine 
was  thereafter  regularly  depicted  in  cartoons 
under  this  character. 

PLTJTCE  MOTH.  A  moth  of  the  family 
Pterophoridss,  a  group  of  wide  distribution  and 
probably  numerous  in  species,  but  the  insects 
are  very  small  and  very  delicate  and  are  seldom 
collected.  The  wings  are  usually  divided  after 
the  fashion  of  a  hand  into  fingers,  so  as  to  form 
feathers.  The  hind  wings  are  more  completely 
divided  than  the  front,  which  sometimes  are  not 
parted  more  than  once  or  twice.  There  is  much 
variety  in  the  habits  of  the  larva)  and  pups; 
some  are  covered  with  hair  and  live  exposed  upon 
leaves,  and  some  have  hairy  pup®,  while  in  some 
cases  there  is  a  slight  cocoon.  Some  larva)  are 
curiously  armed  and  protectively  colored.  About 
85  species  are  known  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  commonest  forms  (Oxyptilus  perisceli- 
dactylus)  is  yellowish-brown  in  color.  The  larvae 
hatch  in  the  spring  and  feed  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  grape,  of  wbich  they  fasten  several  together. 
The  caterpillars  live  either  singly  or  in  com- 
panies of  two  or  three  in  such  habitations,  chang- 
ing to  pupae  early  in  June. 

The  species  of  the  family  Orneodidse  are  also 
included  in  the  term  'plume  moth,'   since   the 


wings  are  divided  as  in  the  Pterophoridae,  but 
much  more  greatly  divided,  each  wing  being  split 
into  six  plumes.  Only  one  species  (Orneodes 
hexadactyla)  occurs  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  also  found  in  Europe  and  Canada. 

PLTJM'EBy  William  Swan  (1802-80).  An 
American  clergyman.  He  was  born  at  Griers- 
burg  (now  Darlington),  Beaver  County,  Pa., 
graduated  from  Washington  College,  Virginia, 
in  1822,  and  studied  divinity  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  In  1826  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  receiving  his  ordination  as  evangelist  the 
following  year,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his 
licentiate  till  1829  he  labored  as  evangelist  in 
Virginia  and  in  North  Carolina.  He  then  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Tabb  Street  Church,  Peters- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  and  held  successive  pastor- 
ates at  Richmond,  Baltimore,  and  Allegheny. 
From  1865  to  1867  he  was  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  Pottsville,  Pa.  For  eight  years  succeed- 
ing 1837  he  owned  and  edited  The  Watchman  of 
the  South  (Richmond,  Va.).  From  1854  to  1862 
he  held  a  professorship  in  the  Western  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  from  1867  to 
1880  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.  He  published  over  twenty-five  volumes,  in- 
cluding commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Romans, 
and  Hebrews,  and  sermons,  tracts,  and  pamphlets 
in  large  number. 

PLUMIEB,  plu'mya',  Charles  (1646-1704). 
A  distinguished  French  botanist,  born  at  Mar- 
seilles. He  studied  botany  under  the  celebrated 
Joseph  de  Tournefort  (q.v.),  and  in  1689  visited 
the  West  Indies.  On  his  return  he  published 
Description  des  plantes  de  VAmerique,  with  nu- 
merous plates  (1603).  At  the  King's  request, 
he  twice  again  visited  North  America  in  1693 
and  1695.  In  1703  appeared  his  Nova  Plantarum 
Americanarum  Genera.  When  about  to  sail  the 
fourth  time  for  America,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  Peruvian  bark  (cinchona),  he 
died  at  Cadiz.  A  work  that  is  still  often  con- 
sulted is  his  treatise  on  the  ferns  of  America, 
which  appeared  in  the  year  after  his  death.  It 
contains  172  engraved  plates.  He  wrote  exten- 
sively in  miscellaneous  publications  on  the 
plants,  birds,  and  fishes  of  America.  A  genus  of 
South  American  plants,  Plumeria,  several  of 
which  are  cultivated  for  their  fragrance,  was 
named  by  Tournefort  in  his  honor.  See  Halter's 
Bibliotheca  Botanica. 

PLUM  INSECTS.  The  most  notable  of  the 
insects  which  damage  the  plum  in  the  United 
States  is  the  plum  curculio  ( Conotrachelus  nenu- 
phar), a  species  which  for  many  years  has  de- 
stroyed almost  the  entire  crop  over  large  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  It  is  a  small,  rough,  gray- 
ish or  blackish  beetle,  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
long,  with  a  black,  shining  hump  on  the  middle 
of  each  wing  case.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in 
the  young  fruit  shortly  after  they  are  formed, 
making  with  her  long  snout  a  small  cut  through 
the  skin,  running  in  the  snout  to  a  depth  of  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  In  this  cavity  the  egg 
is  placed.  She  then  cuts  a  crescent-shaped  slit 
through  the  skin  in  front  of  the  hole  so  as  to 
undermine  the  egg  and  leave  it  in  a  flap,  the  ob- 
ject being  apparently  to  cause  the  piece  around 
the  egg  to  wilt  and  thus  to  prevent  the  growing 
fruit  from  crushing  the  egg.  The  larva  is  a 
white,  footless  grub  which  feeds  upon  the  flesh 
of  the  fruit,  feeding  for  the  most  part  about  the 
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stone.  It  reaches  full  growth  in  from  three  to 
Ave  weeks.  The  fruit  meantime  has  become  dis- 
eased, and  has  fallen  prematurely  to  the  ground. 
The  larva  leaves  the  fallen  fruit,  enters  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches, 
and  transforms  to  pupa  in  an  earthen  cell,  issu- 
ing in  from  three  to  six  weeks  in  the  adult  condi- 
tion. The  insect  is  single- brooded  and  hibernates 
as  an  adult.  The  beetles  emerge  from  hiberna- 
tion when  the  trees  are  about  to  blossom,  feed 
for  some  time  by  puncturing  the  twigs  and  buds, 
and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  fruit  soon  after  it  is 
formed.  The  best  remedies  consist  in  spraying 
the  trees  with  an  arsenical  mixture  during  the 
feeding-time  of  the  beetles,  and  afterwards  in 
jarring  them,  causing  the  beetles  to  fall  from  the 
branches,  when  they  are  caught  in  cloth  recepta- 
cles and  destroyed.  This  jarring  method  is  car- 
ried on  with  great  success  in  some  of  the  largest 
orchards  in  the  country. 


it.  cherry  affect 


Very  few  other  insects  are  specifically  con- 
nected with  the  plum.  The  larva  of  one  of  the 
sphinx  moths  (Sphinx  drupiferarum)    feeds  Upon 

the  foliage,  and  a  number  of  other  species  are 
found  more  or  less  abundantly  eating  the  leaves. 
None  of  them,  however,  are  ever  sufficiently  abun- 
dant to  cause  marked  damage.  As  mentioned 
under  Peach  Insects,  the  peach-tree  borer  some- 
times attacks  the  trunks  of  plum  trees.  Another 
weevil  occasionally  damages  the  fruit,  and  this 
species,  the  'plum  gouger'  (Coccoforus  Scutel- 
laria), is  especially  abundant  in  parts  of  the 
West.  It  appears  in  the  spring,  about  the  same 
time  as  the  plum  curculio,  but,  instead  of  cut- 
ting a  crescent -shaped  flap,  bores  a  round  hole 
in  the  fruit  like  the  puncture  of  a  pin.  The 
larva,  instead  of  feeding  around  the  stone  of  the 
fruit,  works  its  way  through  the  soft  shell  of 
the  stone  and  feeds  upon  the  kernel. 

Consult  Saunders,  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits 
(Philadelphia,  1889). 

PLUJCMER,  Caleb.  A  poor  old  toy-maker 
in  Dickens's  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  who  pretends 
to  his  blind  daughter  Bertha  that  he  is  young  and 
happy,  and  that  their  wretched  home  is  a  palace. 

FLTJMPTRE,  plflmp'tre,  Edward  Hates 
(1821-91).  An  English  scholar.  He  was  born  in 
London,  August  6,  1821 ;  educated  at  University 
College,  Oxford  ;  became  fellow  of  Brasenose  in 
1844;  was  chaplain  at  King's  College,  London, 
1847-68;  professor  of  pastoral  theology  there, 
1853-63;  professor  of  the  exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament,  1834-81;  assistant  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  1851-58;  prebendary  of  Saint  Paul's, 
1863-81;  Bovle  lecturer,  ISflfl;  became  rector  of 
Pluckley,  I860,  and  vicar  of  Bickley,  1873;  was 
one  of  the  Old  Testament  company  of  revisers 
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appointed  by  Convocation,  1869-74;  became  Dean 
of    Wells,     1881.      Besides    volumes    of    versed, 

Lazarus  and  Other  Foems  (1864),  Master  and 
Scholar  (1866),  Things  New  and  Old  (1884), 
he  published  poetical  translations  of  Sophocles 
(1865),  jEschylus  (1868),  and  of  Dante's  Dirina 
commedia  and  Caiwoniere  (1886-87),  the  1st- 
ter  particularly  helpful  in  its  notes.  In  proa*, 
besides  contributions  to  various  commentaries, 
dictionaries,  and  periodicals,  he  wrote  Christ  and 
Christendom  (1867);  Biblical  Studies  (1870); 
Movements  tn  Religious  Thought .'  Humanism, 
Protestanism,  and  Agnosticism  (1879);  TV 
Spirits  in  Prison  (1884);  Life  and  Letters  of 
Bishop  Ken  ( 1888)  ;  and  Wells  Cathedral  and  Its 
Deans  (1888).  He  died  in  Wells,  February  1, 
1891. 

PLTJITK'ET,  William  Cokthgbah  (1765- 
1854).  A  British  advocate,  orator,  and  states- 
man, born  at  Enniskillen,  Ireland.  He  graduated 
at  Duhlin  University  in  1784,  studied  law  in  Lon- 
don, was  called  to  the  bar  in  Ireland  (1787),  and 
made  King's  counsel  ten  years  later.  He  sat  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  for  the  last  two  years  of 
its  existence  (1789-1800),  and  was  denounced  u 
a  renegade  when  he  became  Solicitor-Genera! 
(1803).  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  in  Pitt's 
Government  (1805),  he  was  elected  in  1807,  and 
sat  again  in  1812-22  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  made  his  mark  as  the  most  elo- 
quent Protestant  pleader  for  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. Once  more  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
(1822),  he  became  a  peer  and  Chief  Justice 
(1827)  and  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  from 
1830  until  1841,  when  he  retired.  Consult  the 
memoir  by  F.  Douglass  How  (New  York,  1901). 

PLURALISM  (from  plural,  OF.  plurel,  Fr. 
pluriel,  from  Lat.  pluralis,  relating  to  many, 
from  plus,  OLat.  plcor,  more;  connected  with  Gk. 
t\«(«*,  pleiin,  more,  wsMs.  polya,  much,  many, 
Skt.  puru,  OPers.  pnru,  Olr.  if,  Goth.,  OHG.  filu. 
Ger.  viel,  AS.  frd»,  archaic  Eng.  feel,  many,  and 
ultimately  with  Eng.  fall).  In  canon  law,  the 
possession  by  the  same  person  of  two  or  more 
ecclesiastical  offices,  whether  of  dignity  or  of 
emolument.  Pluralism  has  been  held  unlawful 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  forbidden  by  many 
ancient  councils,  as  Chalcedon  (451)  and  the 
second  of  Nictea  (787),  on  the  ground  of  the  im- 
possibility, in  ordinary  cases,  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual adequately  discharging  the  duties  of  more 
than  one  office.  The  rule  by  which  dispensa- 
tions from  the  law  of  residence  are  to  be 
regulated,  as  well  as  the  penalties  for  its  viola- 
tion, whether  on  the  part  of  the  patron  or  on  that 
of  the  recipient,  have  formed  the  subject  of 
frequent  legislation.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  canon  law  regards  as  incom- 
patible (I)  two  benefices  each  having  the  cureol 
souls;  (2)  two  'dignities';  (3)  a  'dignity'  and 
a  cure  of  souls;  (4)  a  cure  of  souls  and  a  simple 
benefice  requiring  residence.  In  other  cases  than 
these  the  Pope  is  held  to  have  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing. Although  a  constant  effort  was  made 
to  prevent  abuse,  the  evasions  of  the  law 
were  formerly  frequent,  especially  for  noble 
or  learned  persons,  but  now  are  very  rare 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  En- 
glish law,  before  the  Reformation,  in  the  main 
coincided  with  the  canon  law,  and  the  legislation 
of  Henry  VIII.  preserved  the  same  general  spirit, 
only   substituting  the   dispensing   power  of  the 
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Crown  for  that  of  the  Pope.  Consult:  Schulte, 
Ukrbuch  des  katholischen  und  evangelisehen 
Kirtkenrechts  (Giessen,  1886) ;  for  England,  The 
{Statutes  Revised,  vol.  viii.  (London,  1804). 

PLURALISM.  In  philosophy,  a  term  used 
to  designate  any  theory  that  states  the  universe 
in  terms  of  more  than  one  ultimate  principle. 
Its  antonym  is  monism  (q.v.),  when  used  in  the 
stricter  sense. 

FLUSH  (Fr.  plucHe,  peluche,  plush,  shag, 
from  Lat.  pilus,  hair) .  A  variety  of  woven  cloth, 
having  a  long  shaggy  pile  on  the  upper  surface. 
Although  woven  like  velvet,  it  differs  from  it  in 
the  greater  length  of  the  pile,  and  in  its  not  being 
clipped  or  shorn  to  a  uniform  length.  Formerly 
it  was  made  of  a  double  warp,  one  thread  being 
usually  double  worsted  yarn,  the  other,  intended 
to  form  the  pile,  of  goat's  hair,  and  the  filling  of 
worsted;  occasionally  only  worsted  was  used. 
Now  it  is  made  very  extensively  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton, the  silk  taking  the  place  of  the  goat's  hair 
to  form  the  pile.  This  silk  plush  is  the  material 
used  for  making  gentlemen's  hats,  instead  of 
beaver-hair,  as  formerly.  It  is  also  worked  in 
colored  silks,  for  many  articles  of  ladies'  attire. 
A  variety  made  of  mohair  is  much  used  for  up- 
holstery. Recently  the  Tussah  silk,  a  wild  silk 
of  India,  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plush.     See  Weavings. 

PLUTARCH  (Gk.  i-Wrapx**,  PUmtarohos) 
ic.46-c.125  A.D.).  An  encyclopedic  writer  and 
a  charming  type  of  the  Greek  gentleman  and 
scholar  of  Roman  times.  He  was  born  at  Che- 
ronea,  in  Boeotia,  the  country  of  Hesiod  and  Pin- 
dar, to  whom  he  often  alludes.  His  writings  in- 
troduce us  to  a  pleasant  circle  of  kinsmen  and 
friends,  his  grandfather  Lamprias,  his  father, 
brother,  and  four  sons,  his  wife,  Timoxena,  to 
«hom  he  addresses  a  beautiful  'consolation'  on 
the  death  of  their  little  daughter,  his  Roman 
friends.  Sossius  Senecio,  Metrius  Floras,  and 
•Junius  Arulenus  Rusticus.  His  biography  must 
be  collected  from  his  works.  He  was  a  student 
at  Athens  at  the  time  of  Nero's  visit  to  Greece, 
ad.  66.  Later  he  traveled  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Italy.  He"  visited  Rome  more  than  once,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, enjoying  the  friendship  of  prominent  men, 
lecturing  on  moral  philosophy  and  gathering  the 
materials  for  his  historical  works.  Real  mas- 
tery of  the  Latin  language  and  genuine  insight 
into  Roman  institutions  he  never  attained.  He 
established  timself  for  the  last  of  his  life  at 
Ouwonea,  paying  frequent  visits  to  Athens,  and 
to  Delphi,  where  he  exercised  priestly  functions. 
At  ClueroDea  he  held  the  office  of  archon  and  that 
of  building  inspector,  recording  his  experiences 
perhaps  in  the  treatise  on  the  precepts  or  govern- 
ment and  the  essay  on  the  question  whether  an 
old  man  ought  to  take  part  in  politics.  Greek 
moral  philosophy  being  at  that  time  the  best 
*ubstiuite  for  religion,  he  became  to  many  friends 
and  young  people  a  guide,  philosopher,  spiritual 
director,  and  physician  of  the  soul,  a  r6ie  which 
a  generation  earlier  Seneca  had  assumed  with 
more  self-consciousness  and  display  at  Rome.  He 
walled  old  memories  of  Rbnte  and  Athens  in  his 
'table  talk.'  He  wrote  out  his  old  lectures  and 
gave  new  ones  to  the  young  people  of  an  informal 
whool  that  gathered  about  him.  He  composed 
dialogues  in  the  manner  of  Cicero  rather  than  of 
Plato.  He  continued  his  historical  studies  and 
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published  his  parallel  Lives  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. These,  the  best  known  of  his  writings, 
have  been  called  'the  food  of  great  souls,'  because 
of  their  power  to  kindle  emulation  in  youth,  and 
the  enormous  influence  which,  through  Amyot, 
Montaigne,  and  Shakespeare,  they  have  exercised 
upon  modern  literature.  Forty-six  of  them  are 
extant,  arranged  in  twenty-two  sets.  They  cover 
all  classical  antiquity  from  Theseus-Romulus  and 
Lycurgus-Numa  to  Demosthenes-Cicero  and  Alex- 
ander-Caesar. They  were  not  composed  in  the 
order  of  chronology  or  of  their  present  arrange- 
ment. There  are  in  addition  four  single  biog- 
raphies. The  formal  comparisons  that  follow 
most  of  the  pairs  are  often  somewhat  forced. 
They  stirred  Shakespeare's  sense  of  humor  and 
provoked  the  delightful  parody  of  Captain  Flu- 
ellen's  comparison  of  King  Henry  to  Alexander 
on  the  basis  of  the  resemblance  of  Macedon  to 
Monmouth.  They  may  be  spurious,  as  the  com- 
parison was  a  recognized  form  of  rhetorical  ex- 
ercita'tion.  The  Lives  are  avowedly  character 
sketches  with  a  moral,  rather  than  severe  histor- 
ical studies.  But  they  belong  to  the  small  category 
of  the  world's  books  which  are  read  by  all  edu- 
cated men,  not  merely  consulted  by  scholars,  and 
whose  influence  spreads  in  ever  widening  circles. 
Our  knowledge  of  antiquity  owes  more  to  Plu- 
tarch than  to  any  other  one  writer,  and  in  the 

loss  of  his  sources  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  Lives  become  our  primary  authority  for 
countless  facts  of  history. 

Hardly  less  interesting,  though  less  known 
than  the  Lives,  are  the  multifarious  discursive  or 
didactic  essays  and  dialogues  (some  of  them 
spurious)  grouped  under  the  title  of  Moralia, 
These  comprise :  The  nine  books  of  Table  Talk  or 
Symposiaca,  a  curious  illustration  of  the  play- 
ful pedantry  that  was  accounted  good  conversa- 
tion in  later  Grseco- Roman  cultured  circles;  edi- 
fying moral  disquisitions  enlivened  by  anecdote 
and  quotation  on  such  topics  as  "How  a  Young 
Man  Ought  to  Read  Poetry,"  "How  to  Distin- 
guish a  Flatterer  from  a  Friend,"  "On  Exile," 
"On  Superstition,"  "Rules  for  the  Care  of  the 
Health,"  "Advice  to  the  Married,"  etc.;  more 
elaborate  essays  or  dialogues  on  religious  or 
philosophical  topics — "The  Banquet  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men,"  "On  Isis  and  Osirris,"  a  chief  source 
of  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  religion;  "On  the 

Failure  of  the  Oracles,"  "On  the  Genius  of 
Socrates,"  "On  the  Contradictions  of  the  Stoics," 

"On  the  Creation  of  the  World  Soul  in  Plato's 
Timaeus."  Plutarch's  intimate  knowledge  of 
Plato  lends  a  certain  unity  and  seriousness  of 
tone  to  all  this  discursive  literary  productivity. 

He  was  widely  read  also  in  the  literature  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  but  mainly  to  refute  them 
when  they  diverged  from  Plato.  His  religion, 
too,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  temper  of  the 
age  and  for  suggestions  derived  from  later  phi- 
losophies, is  best  characterized  as  a  mild,  vague 
Platonic  theism.  Literal  interpreters,  insisting 
on  the  doctrine  of  demons  and  the  allegorical 
mysticism,  exaggerate  his  credulity  and  super- 
stition. As  a  true  Platonist,  he  is  greatly  con- 
cerned for  edification  and  shrinks  from  shocking 
any  genuine  religious  faith.  Hellenic  patriotism 
required  him  to  deal  gently  with  Greek  polythe- 
ism and  the  Greek  oracles.  He  makes  extensive 
and  fantastic  use  of  the  allegorical  methods  of 
the  Stoics  and  Philo  for  the  reconciliation  of 
philosophy   with   both   Hellenic   and   barbarian 
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myths.     But  the  method  in  his  hands  is  often  considered  a  son  of  Cronos  and  brother  of  Zeus 

obviously  a  mere  exerciser  of  literary  ingenuity,  and  Poseidon,  to  whom  the  depths  of  the  earth  and 

And  in  the  final  test  he  will  be  found,  like  all  true  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  were  assigned  after  the 

Platonists,  to  affirm  little  if  any  rigid  dogma,  overthrow  of  the  Titans.     From  the  Cyclops  he 

and  to  make  no  concessions  to  concrete  supersti-  received  his  cap  of  invisibility,  which  belongs  to 

tion.  him  as  the  thunderbolt  to  Zeus  and  the  trident  to 

Plutarch's  style  is  that  of  an  intelligent  widely  Poseidon.    In  his  chariot  he  suddenly  burst  from 

read  man,  familiar  with  the  vocabulary  of  phi-  the  earth  and  carried  off  Persephone  (see  Ceres), 

losophy  and  the  sciences,  and  more  concerned  for  who  became  his  queen  and  regularly  shared  his 

his  matter  than  his  manner.    He  does  not  affect  cult.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  cult 

Attic  purism,  and  the  tawdry  rhetoric  of  his  age  is  directed  to  Pluto,  and  to  the  milder  aspect  of 

has  no  attractions  for  him.    He  died  somewhere  the  god.    So  far  as  can  be  seen  only  at  Pylas  in 

between  a.d.  120  and  130.  Elis  was  there  a  sanctuary  of  Hades.    This  was 

Bibliography.    The  entire  text  may  be  found  only  opened  once  a  year,  and  then  could  only  be 

in  the  Teubner  series,  and  also  in  the  Didot  Bib-  entered  by  the  priest.    In  art  Hades  is  not  a  fre- 

liotheca  with  Latin  translation.     Wyttenbach's  quent  figure,  and  no  distinct  type  was  developed 

unfinished  1 0  volume  edition  of  the  Moralia  with  to  distinguish  him.     In  general  he  differs  from 

Index  Qrazcitatis   (Oxford,   1795-1830)    is  indis-  Zeus  only  in  his  expression,  which  is  dark  and 

pensable  to  the  student.    Greard's  De  la  morale  stern,  with  his  hair  hanging  heavily  over  his 

de  Plutarque  (Paris,  1866)  is  a  readable  study,  brows.    He  is  also  fully  and  even  heavily  draped. 

Volkmamrs  Leben,  Schriften  und  Philosophic  dea  Of  course  in  such  scenes  as  the  rape  of  Perse- 

Plutarch    (Berlin,    1873)    is   scholarly  and   ex-  phone   modifications   appear,   and   sometimes  a 

haustive.    See  also,  Trench,  A  Popular  Introduc-  wolf's  head  helmet  seems  to  represent  the  cap  of 

Hon  to  Plutarch  (London,  1873),  and  the  account  invisibility. 

in  the  last  volume  (on  the  Provinces)  of  Momm-  In  Rome  the  worship  of  Dis  Pater  and  Proser- 

sen's  Ei8tory  of  Rome,     The  so-called  Dryden's  pina  was  introduced  in  B.C.  249  in  consequence  of 

translation  of  the  Lives  revised  in  five  volumes  by  various  omens,  and  games  were  held  on  three 

A.  H.  Clough  is  a  stock  book.     North's  version  nights  in  the  Campus  Martius,  accompanied  by 

from  the  French  of  Amyot  was  reedited  by  Wynd-  the  sacrifice  of  black  cattle.     These  games,  ac- 

ham  in  1895.    The  Moralia  may  be  read  in  the  cording  to  the  vow,  were  repeated  in  b.c.  146,  and 

traditional  translation  revised  by  W.  W.  Good-  later   were   modified   by   Augustus.     The   place 

win  (Boston,  1874-78).  where  the  sacrifices  were  offered  was  called  Ta- 

PLUTEUS,    plu'te-us    (Lat.,   parapet,   parti-  fen *«m,  and  the  alter  was  twenty  feet  below  the 

tion,  penthouse.    In  classical  architecture,  Tsec-  leuvel  of  the  ground  and  only  exposed  to  view  on 

tion  of  a  parapet  or  a  slab  filling  up  the  space  ™e?e  occasions.     Proserpina  may  have  been  an 

between  two  columns;  an  inclosure  around  an  al-  Italian  goddess,  but  this  joint  cult  is  certainly 

tar  or  other  low  screen.  of  Purelv  Greek  on«ln>  and  almost  certainly  bor- 

•n-r-rrMn^     /T   i.      .          ™     ~.  «         «,     ,  rowed  from  Tarentum. 

PLUTO     (Lat.,    from    Gk.  IlXoOrof,  Plout6n,  wnmAwAwmnv      a  «t    j.  **  .               i 

wealth).     In    Greek    mythology,    the    god    of  PLUTO  MOMEY.    A  West  African  monkey 

riches,  son  of  Demeter  and  Iasion.    According  to  (Cercoptthecus  Pluto),  one  of  the  guenons  of 

the  legend  Zeus  blinded  him  so  that  he  might  Angola,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  reddish- 

not   be   able   to   discriminate   in   his   gifts,   £nd  ^lack  c°*or  °f  ^e  ™*»  P^rts  and  generally  dark 

in  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  he  appears  as  a  ™-     The  forehead  has  a  white  band  and  the 

blind  old  man.     In  art,  however,  he  was  usually  cheeka  «*»*  DU8nv  8W  whiskers, 

represented  as  a  child,  and  in  the  arms  of  some  PLUTONIC  BOCKS    (from  Lat.  Pluto,  god 

goddess,   such   as   Tyche    (Fortune)    or  Athena  of  the  lower  world).     The  name  given  to  those 

Ergane    (the   Worker)    or   Eirene    (Peace).     A  igneous  rocks  which  have  consolidated  at  consid- 

copy  of  the  celebrated  statue  of  Eirene  and  the  erable  depths  in  the  earth  and  have  subsequently 

infant  Plutus  by  the  Athenian  artist  Cephisodo-  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  denudation 

tus  is  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Leucothea  of  and  removal  of  the  overlying  strata.    As  a  class 

the  Glyptothek  in  Munich.  they    are    contrasted    with    the    volcanic    rocks 

PLUTO    (Lat.,    from    Gk.  nXotfrow,  PloutOn,  ^^  J*™   solidified   at  or  near  the   surface, 

from  xXoOrof,  ploutos,  wealth).  The  Roman  name  *?oat  of  the  coarse-grained  igneous  rocks,  espe- 

for  the  Greek  god  of  the  lower  world,  properly  cially  granites,  are  of  plutonic  origin. 

Hades.     Two  conceptions  may  be  distinguished.  PLUVIOSE,  plu  ve  oz'    (Fr.,  rainy).     The 

One  chiefly  prominent  in  poetry  represents  him  name  given  to  the  fifth  month  of  the  French  Re- 

as  the  grim  and  implacable  ruler  beneath  the  publican  calendar,  beginning  on  January  20th. 

earth;  an  enemy  of  all  life,  invisible,  terrible,  not  21st,  or  22d  and  ending  on  February  19th,  20th, 

to  be  appeased  by  sacrifice  or  prayer.    His  king-  or  21st. 

dom,  though  provided  with  palace  and  all  else  PLUVIUS.      An  epithet   of  Jupiter   as  the 

that  belong  to  his  state,  is  gloomy  and  full  of  giver  of  rain. 

horrors,  while  from  it  none  ever  escape.     The        nrw/ruv  t>. —     *  j  a^ 

other  inception  seems  rather  found  Tn  some  "™'LET(;  *""•    An  assumed  name  under 

aspects  of  tis  cult  and  in  popular  belief.     It  is  which  Sydney  Smith  published  a  series  of  vigor- 

best  expressed  through  his  Same  Pluto,  and  con-  °u° £"?»  ,n  defen8e  of  Cathohc  «n*™P»t'°n 

siders  the  ruler  of  the  lower  world  as  the  owner  U&U7-08). 

and  bcstower  of  the  products  which  are  hidden  in  PLYMOUTH,  pllm'uth.      An  important  sea- 

his  kingdom,  especially  of  the  grain.    This  aspect  port,  Parliamentary  and  county  borough,  in  the 

seems  prominent  in  the  cult  of  Eleusis,  and  it  is  southwest    of   Devonshire,    England,    231    miles 

significant  that  the  name  Pluto  first  occurs  in  west-southwest  of  London  (Map:  England,  BO). 

Attic  poets  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.    Naturally  It  stands  in  the  Bight  of  Plymouth  Sound  be- 

Hades  is  not  prominent  in  the  myths.    He  was  tween  the  estuaries  of  the  Plym  and  Tamar.    To 
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the  west  is  Stonehouse,  a  township  and  coast- '  the  Hoe  Park  and  pleasure  grounds,  a  hospital 
guard  station,  and  still  farther  west  is  Devon-  ship,  a  borough  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  asylum, 
port  (q.v.),  the  great  naval  and  military  station.  The  population  of  The  Three  Towns'  in  1901  was 
United  by  continuous  lines  of  houses,  they  form  182,071,  having  tripled  since  1821;  that  of  Ply- 
an  aggregation  known  as  'The  Three  Towns/  mouth  proper  was  107,509. 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  Plymouth,  described  by  Leland  as  being,  in  the 
porta  in  England.  Plymouth  proper,  which  cov-  reign  of  Henry  II.,  "a  mene  thing,  an  inhabita- 
ere  an  area  of  one  square  mile,  may  be  called  tion  of  fishars,"  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Tame- 
the  city,  and  Devonport  the  west  end;  while  orworth  (town  on  the  Tamar)  ;  after  the  Con- 
Stonehouse  is  an  intermediate  district,  contain-  quest  it  was  called  Sutton  (south  town)  ;  and  it 
ing  chiefly  factories,  barracks,  victualing  yards,  wa8  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  it  re- 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions.  Plymouth  ex-  ceived  the  name  of  Plymouth  (mouth  of  the 
tends  from  Mill  Bay  on  the  west  to  the  mouth  Plym).  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
of  the  Plym  on  the  east.  Its  site  is  somewhat  turies  it  was  frequently  attacked,  and  set  on 
rugged  and  uneven;  an  eminence  forming  the  fire  by  the  French,  and  in  1512  an  act  was  passed 
fuburbs  runs  along  its  northern  side,  and  another  for  the  strengthening  of  its  defenses,  which  since 
eminence,  partly  occupied  by  the  citadel,  fronts  then  have  been  greatly  increased,  until  now  the 
the  Sound.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  Royal  entire  shore  of  the  Sound  is  well  defended  by 
Hotel,  comprising  an  immense  inn,  assembly-  cannon,  while  a  cordon  of  inland  forts,  construct- 
rooms,  a  theatre,  and  the  athenaeum;  the  public  ed  at  immense  cost,  surrounds  the  Three  Towns 
library,  containing  in  its  Cottonian  collection  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  miles.  Ply- 
300  sketches  by  the  old  Italian  masters ;  Saint  mouth  witnessed  the  departure  of  Drake's  noted 
Andrew's  Church,  the  tower  of  which  dates  from  expedition  to  circumnavigate  the  world  in  the 
1490;  and  Charles  Church  (1646-58),  dedicated  reign  0f  Elizabeth,  and  her  fleet  went  forth  from 
to  'Saint  Charles  the  Martyr.'  There  are  several  here  to  encounter  the  Spanish  Armada.  The 
important  educational  establishments,  some  of  Mayflower,  when  she  sailed  for  America,  landed 
which  are  endowed,  and  many  charitable  insti-  a^  Plymouth,  whence  she  Anally  set  sail  on  Sep- 
tutions.  The  Guildhall  and  municipal  buildings  tember  6,  1620.  During  the  Civil  War  the  town 
form  a  group  of  handsome  Gothic  buildings.  The  successfully  sustained  a  siege  of  four  years  for 
city  contains  an arsenal,  a .dock-yard,  and  other  the  Parliamentary  cause,  and  was  the  first 
(rtvernment  buildings,  and  a  marine  biological  large  toym  ^  proclaim  William  of  Orange  King, 
laboratory.  Mill  Bay  and  Sutton  Pool  are  two  Consult:  Worth,  History  of  Plymouth,  from 
Hnall  inlets  of  the  Sound,  in  which  lie  all  the  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time 
merchant  vessels  bound  for  Plymouth  proper.  (Plymouth,  1871);  Williams,  Plymouth  (ib., 
Between  these  inlets,  and  running  along  the  1898). 
shore,  is  the  eminence  or  high  plateau  of  land 

called  the  Hoe,  embellished  with  interesting  mon-  PLYMOUTH.  A  town,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
mnenta.  From  this  ridge,  whence  the  approach  of  county-seat  of  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  37  miles 
the  Spanish  Armada  is  said  to  have  been  first  southeast  of  Boston;  extending  for  18  miles  along 
descried,  magnificent  shore  and  sea  views  may  Plymouth  Harbor,  an  arm  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
be  obtained.  Its  eastern  end  is  occupied  by  the  and  along  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  on  the  New  York, 
citadel,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map:  Mas- 
Cutwater  (the  lower  estuary  of  the  Plym)  and  sachusetts,  F  4).  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  New 
of  Sutton  Pool.  Mill  Bay  on  the  west  is  so  deep  England,  having  been  the  landing-place  of  the 
that  vessels  of  3000  tons  can  lie  at  the  pier  at  Pilgrims.  Among  the  features  of  interest  are 
low  water.  The  principal  industries  are  ship-  the  so-called  Plymouth  Rock,  now  covered  by 
building  and  fisheries;  the  manufactures  are  un-  an  °P«n  granite  structure;  Burial  Hill  and 
important,  the  chief  being  of  chemicals,  but  as  Cole's  Hill,  where  many  early  settlers  were 
a  naval  station,  the  centre  of  the  Devonshire  buried;  Pilgrim  Hall,  with  its  collection  of 
and  Cornwall  trade,  and  as  a  holiday  and  health  paintings  and  relics;  and  the  National  Monu- 
resort,  Plymouth  holds  a  prominent  position.  It  ment  to  the  Pilgrims,  dedicated  in  1880.  A 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  West  statue  of  ."Faith,"  36  feet  in  height,  is  mounted 
Indies,  South  America,  Australia,  the  Cape,  the  on  a  granite  base,  45  feet  high,  and  is  surrounded 
Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  fine  docks,  by  massive  tributary  figures  of  'Morality,'  'Law,' 
Harbors,  and  extensive  quayage,  and  a  magnifi-  'Freedom,'  and  'Education.'  Morton  Park  is  the 
rent  breakwater  completed  in  1841  protects  the  chief  pleasure  ground;  and  there  is  a  public  li- 
Sound  with  its  spacious  inner  anchorage.  The  brary  with  over  13,000  volumes.  Plymouth  is  a 
principal  exports  are  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  gran-  well-known  summer  resort,  and  is  of  consider- 
ite;  imports,  agricultural  products  and  timber,  able  industrial  importance.  The  principal  manu- 
Plymouth  was  the  first  English  town  incorpo-  factures  include  cordage,  tacks,  rivets,  woolen 
rated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  its  charter  dating  and  knit  goods,  duck,  stoves,  foundry  products, 
from  November  12,  1439.  It  owns  the  oldest  rubber  goods,  wire,  etc.  Plymouth  Harbor  is 
municipal  water- works  in  England,  originated  in  large  but  shallow,  and  there  is  little  commerce 
1585  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  navigator,  then  other  than  coastwise  trade.  A  number  of  vessels 
Major  of  the  town.  It  owns  also  profitable  real  are  employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  government 
estate,  the  Royal  Hotel  already  mentioned,  abac-  is  administered  by  town  meetings.  There  are 
toirs,  markets,  a  refuse  destructor,  the  heat  of  municipal  water-works.  Population,  in  1890, 
which  is  utilized  to  generate  electric  light  and  7314;  in  1900,  9592.  Consult:  Davis,  History  of 
power,  electric  tramways,  suburban  artisans'  the  Town  of  Plymouth  (Philadelphia,  1885) ; 
dwellings  connected  by  tramways  which  carry  Records  of  the  Town  of  Plymouth  (Plymouth, 
workmen  to  any  part  of  the  town  for  a  penny,  1889-92)  ;  and,  especially  for  early  history,  Brad- 
baths,  and  wash-houses,  and  maintains  free  libra-  ford,  History  of  Plimouth  Plantation,  last  ed. 
ries,  technical  school,  museum  and  art  gallery,  (Boston,  1898).    See  Massachusetts. 
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PLYMOUTH.  A  town  and  one  of  the  county- 
seats  of  Grafton  County,  N.  H.,  51  miles  north 
by  west  of  Concord;  on  the  Pemigewasset  and 
Baker  rivers,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road (Map:  New  Hampshire,  H  7).  Situated  in 
a  region  noted  for  its  scenic  attractions,  Ply- 
mouth is  a  popular  summer  resort.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  has  the 
Holderness  School  for  Boys  and  a  public  library. 
There  are  manufactures  of  shoe  pegs,  buckskin 

gloves,  sporting  goods,  lumber,  veneer  goods,  and 
butter.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  died  here,  and  the 
old  court-house  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  Daniel 
Webster's  first  appearance  as  a  lawyer.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  1852;  in  1900,  1972. 

PLYMOUTH.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Washington  County,  N.  C,  162  miles  east  of 
Raleigh;  on  the  Roanoke  River,  near  Albemarle 
Sound,  and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
(Map:  North  Carolina,  F  6).  It  has  a  State 
normal  school  (colored),  and  is  the  trade  centre 
for  a  fertile  section,  the  chief  products  of  which 
are  cotton,  peanuts,  tobacco,  rice,  farm  produce, 
and  lumber.  Population,  in  1890,  1212;  in  1900, 
1011. 

PLYMOUTH.  A  borough  in  Luzerne  County, 
Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  Wilkesbarre;  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsyl- 
vania, E  2).  It  is  interested  principally  in  coal- 
mining and  in  the  coal  trade,  being  situated 
among  the  rich  anthracite  fields  of  the  State. 
There  are  also  some  manufactures,  the  chief  prod- 
ucts including  mining  drill  machines,  miners' 
squibs,  hosiery,  silk,  etc.  Plymouth  was  settled 
in  1768  by  the  Susquehanna  Company,  and  until 
the  close  of  the  Pennamite- Yankee  War  in  1799 
was  claimed  by  both  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Population,  in  1890,  9344;  in  1900,  13,- 
649.  Consult  Wright,  Historical  Sketches  of 
Plymouth,  Pennsylvania   (Philadelphia,  1873). 

PLYMOUTH    BRETHREN.      A    religious 

sect  which  sprang  into  existence  in  the  British 
Islands  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  has  extended  itself  throughout  the 
British  dominions  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  particularly  among  the 
Protestants  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  They  do 
not  use  the  name  themselves,  preferring  to  be 
called  simply  Believers,  Christians,  or  Brethren. 
Their  origin  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  reac- 
tion against  exclusive  high-church  principles  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  similar  tendencies  in 
other  churches,  and  against  a  dead  formalism 
associated  with  'unevangelical'  doctrine.  While 
several  communities  appeared  almost  simultane- 
osuly  in  various  places,  the  foundation  of  the 
body  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  labors  and  in- 
fluence of  John  Nelson  Darby,  from  whom  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  they  are  commonly  known  as 
Darbyites.  Darby  was  born  in  London  in  1800; 
he  was  graduated  B.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, in  1819,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in 
1825.  He  withdrew  from  the  Church  of  Ireland 
because  of  conscientious  scruples  regarding  the 
scripturalness  of  church  establishments;  he  also 
believed  that  denominational  distinctions  and  a 
regular  ministry  should  be  discarded.  He  found 
others  who  shared  his  views,  notably  Anthony 
Norris  Groves,  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  and 
an  association  was  formed  in  Dublin  in  1828. 


Another  was  soon  organized  in  Plymouth,  and 
the  fact  that  Providence  Chapel  in  that  town 
was  the  first  regular  place  of  meeting  gave  rise 
to  the  name  Plymouth  Brethren  in  1830.  Darby 
continued  to  labor  as  an  evangelist,  unconnected 
with  any  Church,  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, until  his  death  in  1882.  He  preached  in 
English,  French,  and  German,  wrote  voluminous- 
ly, and  edited  a  quarterly  periodical,  The  Chris- 
tian Witness,  which  for  a  number  of  years  was 
the  official  organ  of  the  Brethren.  His  collected 
writings  have  been  published  in  32  volumes 
(London,  1867-83). 

The  doctrines  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  are 
Calvinistic.     They  emphasize  original  sin,  pre- 
destination, the  efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  the 
merit  of  His  obedience,  the  power  of  His  inter- 
cession,  the   gracious   operations    of   the   Holy 
Spirit  in  regeneration  and  sanctification.     Mil- 
lenarian   views   are   also  generally   entertained. 
They  practice  the  baptism  of  adults  without  re- 
gard, to  previous  infant  baptism.    They  hold  meet- 
ings for  Bible  study  and  prayer,  and   observe 
the  Lord's   Supper   weekly  on   Sunday.     Their 
most  distinctive  peculiarity  is  their  refusal  to 
recognize  any  form  of  Church  government  or  any 
office  of  the  ministry;  they  insist  on  the  equal 
right  of  every  male  member  of  the  Church  to 
prophesy  or  preach.    They  do  not  build  churches, 
but  meet  in  halls  or  private  houses.     A  great 
schism  took  place  among  them  during  Darby's 
lifetime  because  of  doctrines  preached   at  Ply- 
mouth and  Bristol  concerning  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  and  they  have  been  frequently  divided 
on  narrow  lines.    There  are  four  divisions  in  the 
United   States    (consult   Carroll,   The  Religious 
Forces  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  1893). 
They  number  about  300  meetings  in  the  United 
States  and  100  in  Canada.    Consult  the  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  members  of  the  sect,  as  that  of 
A.  N.  Groves    (by  his  widow,  London,   1856) ; 
Henry  Craik  (by  Taylor,  ib.,  1866)  ;  the  writings 
of  B.  W.  Newton  and  W.  Kelly;  Guinness,  Who 
Are    the    Plymouth    Brethren?     (Philadelphia, 
1861 ) ;  Dorman,  The  Close  of  28  Years  of  Asso- 
ciation   with    J.    N.    Darby     (London,     1866) ; 
Henry  Groves,  Darby  ism,  Its  Rise  and  Develop- 
ment   (ib.,    1866).     For  hostile   criticism,   con- 
sult   Carson,    The    Heresies    of    the    Plymouth 
Brethren    (ib.,    1862);    Reid,    Plymouth    Breth- 
renism  Unveiled  and  Refuted  ( Edinburgh,  1875) ; 
Croskery,  Plymouth  Brethrenism,  a  Refutation 
of  Its  Principles  and  Doctrines  (London,  1879). 
Consult  also  Teulon,  The  History  and  Teaching 
of   the   Plymouth   Brethren    (ib.,    1883)  ;    Neat- 
ley,  A  History  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren   (ib., 
1901). 

PLYMOUTH  CHUBGH.  The  church  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  made  famous  by  the  long  pas- 
torship of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  which  lasted 
from  1847  until  his  death,  forty  years  later.  The 
original  building  was  burned  in  1849,  when  the 
present  plain  brick  church  was  erected,  seating 
2800  people,  and  containing  one  of  the  largest 
organs  in  America. 

PLYMOUTH  COLONY.  See  Massachu- 
setts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK.  A  ledge  of  rock  in  Ply- 
mouth harbor,  Massachusetts,  on  which  the  Pil- 
grims are  said  to  have  stepped  when  disembark- 
ing in  1620.  It  is  looked  upon  with  veneration 
and  celebrated  in  literature  as  a  symbol  of  New 
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England  principles.    A  beautiful  granite  canopy  tube  220  yards  long  was  built  in  London  by  the 

has  been  erected  upon  the  rock.  Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Co.,  to  con- 

PLYMOUTH  BOCK.     A  breed  of  domestic  ?**  telegraph  dispatches,  that  a  practical  work- 

fowls,  popular   and   numerous   throughout  the  WP«™t«  sy.stfm  was  put  in  actual  opera- 

T  nitai  States  in  several  varieties     It  is  of  lar«re  tlon  £or  commercial  purposes.     This  system  was 

au      '  J    ^2Ji      va1"e.ties;    lt  1S  of  large  designed  by  Josiah  K  cl    k  and  employed  a  tube 

sue,  and  has  admirable  qualities  for  market  pur-  i ,/  *«.  u      •    Y*       ±      •       u-TaT ^    J' 

noses.    The  favorite  variety  is  the  *barred  '  of  a  %  mches  m  diameter»  m  whlch  the  carriers  were 

J™Sh-white  color    everv  feather  marked  with  dispatched  in  one  direction  only.  This  system  was 

£^S&£S  ^SS  ™Sd2  i-proved  by  C.FVarley,  who  succeeded  Mr.Clark 

white  and  clear  buff  varieties.     The  standard  *«  the  en^neer  of  the  company  named,  and  who  in- 

weight  of  the  cock  is  9.60  pounds;  of  hens,  7.50  <~d  th*  *m™teT  °f  .the  ^V*?  2>  "&"*> 

pounds.    See  Colored  Plate  of  Fowls.  and   operated   the   carriers   in   both   directions 

^  using  vacuum  for  sending  in  one  direction  and 

PLYMOUTH  SOUND.    A  beautiful  inlet  of  compression  for  sending  in  the  other  direction. 

tbe  English  Channel  between  Cornwall  and  Dev-  The  next  improvement  in  pneumatic  dispatch 

onshire,  forming  the  harbor  of   Plymouth  and  was  made  by  Siemens  Bros.,  of  Berlin,  Germany, 

Devonport,  which  is  an  important  British  naval  who   proposed   a   circuit  system   in   which   two 

station  (Map:  England,  B  6).    See  Plymouth,  tubes  were  used,  the  'up'  tube  being  connected  to 

and  the  article  Breakwater.  the  'down'  tube  at  the  distant  end ;  the  air  was 

PLTMPTON,    pllmp'ton,   George   Washing-  compressed  into  one  end  of  the  circuit  and  ex- 

tox  ( 1827— ) .    An  American  engineer  and  edu-  hausted  at  the  other  end,  and  furthermore  it  was 

cator,  born  in  Waltham,  Mass.    He  graduated  as  kept   in   constant   circulation,   so   that   carriers 

a  civil  engineer  from  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  were  dispatched  by  inserting  them  into  the  tube 

Troy,  N.  Y.  in  1847 ;  was  appointed  professor  of  without  stopping  the  air  current.     To  stop  the 

engineering  and  architecture  in  Cleveland  Uni-  carriers  at  intermediate  stations,  a  wire  screen 

versity  (1852),  and  the  following  year  took  the  could  be  inserted  across  the  tube  which  would 

chair  of  mathematics   in  the  New  York   State  permit  the  air  to  pass,  but  would  stop  the  carrier. 

Normal  School.     He  occupied  a  similar  position  The  apparatus  for  sending  and  receiving  carriers 

in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  consisted  of  two  short  sections  of  tube  attached 

from  1857  till  1863,  when  he  was  made  professor  to  a  rocking  frame  so  that  either  could  be  swung 

of  physical  science  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  by  hand  into  line  with  the  main  tube.     One  of 

Institute,  and  six  years  afterwards  took  the  same  the  tube  sections  was  open  at  both  ends  and  was 

chair  in  the  New  York  Cooper  Union,  of  whose  used   for    dispatching   carriers;    a   carrier   was 

night  schools  he  assumed  direction  in  1879.    He  placed  in  it,  then  it  was  swung  into  line  with  the 

was  also  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  main  tube,  when  the  air  current  passing  through 

at  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  from  swept  the  carrier  along.    The  other  tube  section 

1864  to   1886.      His    publications    include   The  contained  a  perforated  screen  at  one  end  and  was 

Bloicpipe   (1859),   The   Starfinder    (1878),   and  used   to   receive   carriers;    when   it  was   swung 

The  Aneroid  (1880).  into  line  the  air  passed  along  through  the  screen, 

PLYHLIMICON,   or   PUNLIM^MON.     A  but  the  carrier  was  caught, 

mountain  of  Wales,  on  the  boundary  between  the  The  first  extensive  application  of  the  Siemens 

counties  of  Montgomery  and  Cardigan,  2481  feet  system  was  made  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1865, 

in  height.     Although   only   12  miles   from    the  wnen  a  circuit  was  built  between  the  telegraph 

coast,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  waste  of  moor  station  and  the  Exchange  requiring  5670  feet  of 

and  bog,  and  on  its  slopes  are  the  sources  of  the  2.%  inch  wrought-iron  tube.     This  experimental 

rivers  Wve  and  Severn.  line  proved  so  successful  that  the  system  was 

pmnrwirprn  nr/\/ivfl     e^  n*™*,  rapidly  extended  until   in    1897   there   were  38 

PTOTJMATIC  CTLOCKS.    See  Cmck.  stations  and  28  miles  of  tubes  in  use.    In  extend- 

FNETXMATIC  DISPATCH  (Lat.  pneumati-  ing  the  system  the  Siemens  system  of  operation 
ci»,  from  Gk.  rpcvfiarucdi,  pneumatikos,  relating  was  discarded;  air  was  not  kept  constantly  cir- 
to  wind  or  air,  from  xwu/ia,  pneuma,  air,  wind,  culating,  but  power  was  stored  up  in  large  tanks, 
spirit).  The  name  given  to  a  method  of  sending  some  being  exhausted  and  others  filled  with  corn- 
mail  matter,  telegraphic  dispatches,  parcels,  etc.,  pressed  air.  The  exhausted  tanks  were  perma- 
through  a  tube  by  means  of  air  pressure.  The  nently  connected  with  the  closed  tubes,  which  were 
matter  to  be  transported  is  placed  in  a  carrier  opened  when  required  for  use,  and  the  tanks  con- 
's designed  as  to  fit  closely  the  inside  of  the  taining  compressed  air  were  connected  to  the 
tnhe  while  being  free  to  move,  this  carrier  being  tubes  when  messages  were  sent.  The  tubes  were 
propelled  forward  by  introducing  air  under  pres-  laid  in  circuits,  including  several  stations  in  a 
m  behind  it  or  by  exhausting  the  air  in  front  circuit,  and  the  carriers  traveled  only  in  one 
of  it  Pneumatic  dispatch  was  conceived  as  early  direction  around  the  circuit.  In  1866  the  first 
as  1667  by  Denis  Papin,  who,  in  a  paper  read  be-  stretch  of  pneumatic  tube  was  laid  in  Paris  and 
fore  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  that  year,  the  system  has  been  gradually  extended  since, 
described  a  plan  to  exhaust  the  air  from  a  tube  As  in  Berlin,  the  tubes  were  laid  in  circuits,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  an  interior  piston  would  be  instead  of  operating  the  circuit  from  a  single 
propelled  in  the  direction  of  the  suction  and  power  station  each  station  of  the  circuit  has  a 
haul  a  carrier  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  chord,  power  plant  and  the  sections  of  tubes  between 
The  first  practical  results  with  pneumatic  dis-  any  two  stations  can  be  operated  independently 
patch,  however,  seem  to  have  been  obtained  by  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  The  carriers  are  run 
Medhurst,  an  Englishman,  who  first  described  in  trains,  each  train  being  propelled  by  a  piston 
his  system  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1810.  which  pushes  the  rear  carrier  of  the  train,  and 
Medhurst  was  followed  by  a  score  or  more  of  these  trains  are  dispatched  every  15  minutes, 
inventors,  some  of  whom  achieved  mechanical  Every  train  stops  at  all  stations,  where  the  car- 
wceesa,  but  it  was  not  until  1853-54,  when  a  riers  for  that  station  are  taken  out  and  others 
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for  succeeding  stations  are  inserted.  The  speeds 
of  the  trains  are  from  15  to  23  miles  per  hour. 
Vienna,  Austria,  has  a  pneumatic  dispatch  sys- 
tem resembling  that  of  Paris. 

The  London  system  of  pneumatic  dispatch 
differs  from  those  of  Continental  cities  just  men- 
tioned chiefly  in  being  a  radial  system  instead 
of  a  circuit  system.  The  tubes  radiate  from  a 
central  power  station  to  substations  located  at 
various  points.  In  1897  the  system  comprised  42 
stations  and  34  miles  of  tubes.  The  first  London 
tube  was  installed  by  Siemens  Bros.,  in  1870,  but 
the  present  lines  have  been  greatly  improved 
over  the  original  construction.  Other  British 
cities  which  have  systems  of  pneumatic  dispatch 
are  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glas- 
gow, Dublin,  and  Newcastle.  Mention  should 
be  made  of  the  atmospheric  railway  built  in  Lon- 
don in  1863,  from  Euston  to  a  station  in  Ever- 
shalt  Street,  1800  feet,  and  extended  in  1872  from 
Euston  to  the  General  Post-office,  14,204  feet. 
The  original  tunnel  was  a  single  tunnel  flat  on 
the  bottom  and  D-shaped  in  section  2%  feet  high 
and  2%  feet  wide.  The  carriers  were  cradle-like 
boxes  fitting  the  tunnel  and  they  were  moved  at 
a  speed  of  17  miles  per  hour.  The  second  line 
built  was  a  double  tunnel  line  each  4  feet  high 
and  4%  feet  wide.  These  atmospheric  railways 
were  used  to  carry  the  mails  for  a  time,  but  were 
found  to  be  slow  and  expensive  and  were  aban- 
doned. 


1893  the  United  States  Poet-office  Department  in- 
stalled pneumatic  dispatch  between  its  main 
post-office  and  its  substation  at  the  Bourse,  Phila- 
delphia. This  line  is  2974  feet  long,  with  tubes 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  carriers  travel 
at  a  speed  of  about  25  miles  per  hour.  This  sys- 
tem has  since  been  extended  to  reach  the  ter- 
minal stations  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  railways.  In  1897-98  there 
were  installed  6.83  miles  of  pneumatic  dispatch 
connecting  the  general  post-office  in  New  York 
City  with  the  Brooklyn  post-office,  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  and  intermediate  substations. 
As  the  result  of  the  experience  with  these  lines. 
Congress,  by  an  act  dated  June  2,  1900,  ordered  a 
committee  of  experts  to  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  the  cost,  construction,  and 
utility  of  such  systems  for  these  and  other  large 
cities.  This  committee  investigated  these  ques- 
tions for  eleven  large  cities  and  submitted  a 
voluminous  report  in  1901. 

The  Bate  heller  system,  which  was  first  installed 
at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  the  lines  in 
use  in  1901,  employed  compressed  air  at  a  pres- 
sure of  from  five  to  ten  pounds.  The  compressed 
air  may  be  furnished  by  any  improved  type  of  air 
compressor  or  high-pressure  blower  and  forces 
the  carriage  through  a  cast-iron  pipe  which  is 
bored  true  and  smooth  and  carefully  jointed. 
The  tubes,  which  are  six  and  eight  inches  in  di- 
ameter, are  laid  in  a  double  line  to  facilitate 
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Perhaps  the  first  attempt  at  pneumatic  dis- 
patch in  America  was  made  by  A.  E.  Beach,  who 
invented  and  exhibited  a  full-size  working  model 
of  an  atmospheric  railway  in  1867.  Some  years 
later  Mr.  Beach  began  the  construction  of  an 
atmospheric  railway  tunnel  under  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  and  had  completed  a  short  dis- 
tance of  tunnel  when  the  work  was  abandoned. 
In  his  working  model  Mr.  Beach  used  a  tube  six 
feet  in  diameter  through  which  a  car  seating  ten 
persons  was  propelled  by  air  pressure  generated 
by  a  fan.  This  is  the  only  attempt  actually 
made  in  America  at  atmospheric  railway  con- 
struction. The  use  of  pneumatic  dispatch  has, 
however,  became  quite  extended.  Perhaps  the 
most  extensive  use  of  small  pneumatic  tubes  in 
stores  for  dispatching  cash  to  and  from  a  cen- 
trally located  cashier's  desk.  Seamless  brass 
tubing  is  generally  used  and  the  power  is  sup- 
plied by  rotary  blowers.  The  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  has  pneumatic  dispatch  sys- 
tems in  use  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  simi- 
lar private  systems  are  in  use  elsewhere.     In 


traffic  in  opposite  directions.  The  carriers  are 
symmetrical  in  form,  of  the  shape  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  of  a  diameter  about  one  inch 
less  than  that  of  the  tube.  A  door  in  the  end 
of  each  carrier  gives  access  to  the  interior.  They 
are  from  16  to  30  inches  in  length  and  weigh 
from  7  to  16  pounds.  Near  each  end  are  placed 
packing  rings  of  cotton  fabric  secured  to  the 
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main  body  by  metal  collars  so  as  to  insure  a 
close  fit  in  the  tube.  These  packing  rings  are 
lubricated  by  vaseline,  which  makes  easy  running 
possible.  The  sending  and  receiving  apparatus, 
which  is  located  at  each  end  and  also  at  inter- 
mediate stations  on  the  line,  is  shown  in  the  il- 
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lustration.  In  the  sending  apparatus  two  sec- 
tions of  the  tube  are  supported  in  a  swinging 
frame  so  that  either  can  be  brought  into  line 
with  the  main  tube,  through  which  there  is  a 
constant  current  of  air.  After  a  carrier  baa  been 
pliced  in  an  iron  trough  it  passes  into  an  open 
robe  section  and  is  then  swung  into  position  so 
that  it  is  in  line  with  the  main  tube  and  the 
carrier  is  swept  along  by  the  pressure.   The  car- 


ters usually  hare  a  headway  of  from  five  to 
ihtn  seconds  each,  and  may  be  dispatched  auto- 
matically. There  are  various  forms  of  receivers, 
the  use  of  which  depends  upon  various  conditions 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  action  of  the  re- 
hiring apparatus  is  automatic,  and  as  soon  as 
t  carrier  arrives  in  the  receiving  chamber  the 
latter  is  tilted  and  the  carrier  is  discharged  and 
tfce  receiving  chamber  returned  to  its  normal 
horizontal  position.  Automatic  apparatus  is 
•l«  employed  at  the  intermediate  stations  and 
tli*  farriers  designed  for  a  particular  station 
ire  turned  aside  from  the  main  line  tube.  The 
'it  of  pneumatic  apparatus  is  constantly  increas- 
bjajand  there  are  cities  in  the  United  States  in 
which  it  is  being  installed  for  the  transmission  of 
small  packages. 
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to  discharge  a  quantity  of  high  explosive.  The 
most  successful  pneumatic  gun,  the  invention  of 
Capt.  £.  L.  Zalinski,  U.S.A.,  is  designed  to  dis- 
charge projectiles  loaded  with  a  high  explosive, 
such  as  dynamite,  the  shock  of  the  discharge  be- 
ing kept  tow  by  the  use  of  air.  Pneumatic  guns 
have  not  been  taken  up  by  governments,  because 
it  is  felt  that  the  problem  of  projecting  a  mass 
containing  high  explosives  is  not  thoroughly 
solved    by    such    means.      See    Aik   Gun;    Obo- 

PNEUMATICS.  The  branch  of  mechanics 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  gases,  either  at 
rest  or  flowing,  and  of  solids  immersed  in  gases. 
See  Gases,  General  Pbofebtieb  or. 

PNEUMATIC  TOOLS.  The  name  given  to  a 
class  of  portable,  self-contained-motor  tools 
{generally  hand  tools),  for  metal  and  wood  work- 
ing, operated  by  compressed  air.  Pneumatic  tools 
are  of  two  types,  viz.  percussion  tools  and  ro- 
tary tools.  In  the  first  type  work  is  done  by 
rapidly  repeated  percussive  blows  and  in  the  sec- 
ond type  by  a  rotary  or  boring  action.  The 
motive  power  used  in  both  is  air  under  pressure, 
and  the  motor  is  contained  within  the  tool.  The 
variety  of  purposes  to  which  pneumatic  tools  • 
are  put  is  very  great;  a  recent  authority  has 
stated  that  there  are  between  TO  and  80  different 
styles  of  such  tools  in  use  and  that  new  appli- 
ances are  being  constantly  discovered.  Some  of 
the  general  mechanical  operations  to  which  such 
tools  are  applied  are  hammering,  ramming, 
calking,  chipping,  riveting,  shaving,  drilling, 
boring,  screwing,  clipping,  carving,  and  ex- 
panding tubes.  As  will  be  seen,  these  operations 
are  nearly  all  of  the  sort  which  permit  the 
primary  mechanical  actions  of  the  tool — percus- 
sion and  rotation — to  be  employed  without  modi- 
fication. It  will  be  sufficient  for  a  general  under- 
standing of  pneumatic  tools,  therefore,  to 
describe  briefly  typical  percussive  and  typical 
rotary  tools. 

Percussion  Tools.  The  mechanism  employed 
for  utilizing  compressed  air  to  secure  percussive 


BmjOGBAPHT.  For  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  Batcheller  pneumatic  dispatch  sys- 
tem, particularly  as  installed  at  Philadelphia, 
P»..  see  Batcheller,  The  Pneumatic  Dispatch  Tube 
-V™  ( Philadelphia,  1897).  The  results  and 
conclusions  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  pneumatic  dispatch  for  the 
Port-office  Department  have  been  published  by 
the  Postmaster-General  under  the  title  of  Pneu- 
•wlie  Tube  Service  {Washington,  D.  C,  1900). 

PbTzTTJMATTC  GUN.  A  gun  in  which  the 
expansive  force  of  air  under  pressure  is  employed 


action  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  pneumatic 

tools  of  this  type,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
scribe the  mechanism  in  one  of  them  only,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  hammer  will  perhaps  serve  best. 
The  pneumatic  hammer  consists  essentially  of  a 
cylinder  containing  a  piston  which,  by  means  of 
suitable  cylinder  inlet  and  exhaust  openings  for 
air  under  pressure,  is  made  to  reciprocate  back 
and  forth  in  the  cylinder.  A  tool  is  inserted  into 
the  front  end  of  the  cylinder  loosely  in  such  a 
way  that  the  reciprocating  piston  or  hammer 
strikes  its  near  end  at  each  forward  stroke,  the 
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action  being  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  man 
driving  a  chisel  with  a  hand  hammer.  The  near 
end  of  the  cylinder  terminates  in  a  handle  by 
which  the  tool  is  held  by  the  operator.  Com- 
pressed air  is  conveyed  to  the  cylinder  by  means 
of  a  suitable  connection  or  a  flexible  hose.  The 
variety  of  const  ructions  by  which  the  piston 
stroke  is  actuated  and  controlled  is  large,  but 
generally  speaking  all  pneumatic  hammers  may 
be  classed  either  as  valveless  hammers  or  valve 
hammers,  one  of  the  former  class,  the  Keller  tool, 
being  shown  in  the  diagram  and  in  various  appli- 
cation on  the  accompanying  plate.  The  valveless 
hammers  have  no  valve  beyond  the  striking  pis- 
ton, this  being  itself  a  valve  to  effect  the  proper 
admission  of  air  to  alternate  ends  of  the  work- 
ing cylinder.  In  the  valve  hammers  a  recipro- 
cating valve,  working  either  at  right  angles  to  or 
parallel  with  the  striking  piston,  acts  in  com- 
bination with  it  to  regulate  the  inlet  and  the 
exhaust  of  the  compressed  air. 

There  are  several  constructions  of  both  valve- 
less and  valve  hammers,  each  of  which  is  con- 
trolled by  patents  owned  by  the  manufacturers 
of  such  tools.  The  general  characteristics  and 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  forms  of  construc- 
tion may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Valveless 
hammers  have  essentially  a  short  stroke,  and  al- 
though economical  in  air  consumption  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  blows  given,  they  do  not  com- 
pare with  valve  hammers  in  giving  powerful 
blows,  which  are  necessary  in  heavy  chipping  and 
riveting.  Owing,  however,  to  their  simple  con- 
struction, they  have  probably  a  longer  life  than 
valve  hammers,  and  for  such  purposes  as  beading 
flues,  light  calking  and  chipping,  and  especially 
carving  in  stone,  they  compare  very  favorably 
with  their  rivals.  The  speed  of  the  valveless 
hammers  is  very  high,  being  from  10,000  to  20,- 
000  strokes  per  minute.  The  speed  of  valve  ham- 
mers for  ordinary  work  ranges  from  1,600  to 
2,000  blows  per  minute,  although  tbey  can  be 
driven  much  faster.  Their  stroke  b  consider- 
ably longer  than  that  of  valveless  hammers,  and 
the  blow  struck  is  correspondingly  greater. 
These  characteristics  of  valve  hammers  make 
them  most  suitable  for  general  and  heavy  clip- 
ping, calking,  and  riveting.  This  comparison  is 
a  fair  summary  of  recent  engineering  opinion  on 
the  subject,  but  advocates  of  one  or  the  other 
form  naturally  contest  the  claims  of  tbeir  op- 
ponents. The  preceding  description  has  referred 
particularly  to  hammers;  by  replacing  the  ham- 
mer tool  struck  by  the  piston  as  above  described 
with  sharpened  or  otherwise  specially  formed 
tools  we  have  tlie  hammer  converted  into  a  tool 
for  chiseling,  chipping,  beading,  calking,  rivet- 
ing, etc.  In  operation  the  apparatus  is  held 
by  the  handle  so  that  the  tool  presses  firmly 
against  the  work;  air  pressure  is  then  turned 
on  by  pressing  a  trigger  or  thumb  lever  on  the 
handle  and  the  reciprocating  piston  begins  to 
strike  the  tool,  which  is  thus  caused  to  cut  or 
hammer  the  work  in  front  of  its  nose.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  the  blows  are  exceedingly  rapid, 
their  sound  coming  to  the  ear  as  a  continuous 
buzz,  and  they  depend  for  their  effect  upon  their 
great  frequency  rather  than  upon  their  individ- 
ual energy.  Pneumatic  percussion  tools  are  made 
in  a  variety  of  sizes,  but  with  the  exception  of 
riveters  their  weight  and  dimensions  are  kept 
small  enough  to  permit  them  to  be  manipu- 
lated by  band.     As  specially  designed  for  rivet- 
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ing  work  the  percussive  pneumatic  tool  re- 
quires brief  special  description.  Any  of  the 
regular  hammer  tools  may  be  used  for  riveting 
in  connection  with  a  bolder-up  for  supporting 
the  butt  of  the  rivet,  but  such  work  is  more 
effectively  accomplished  by  heavier  tools  having 
a  longer  stroke.  The  yoke  riveter  is  another 
common  form  and  consists  of  a  U-shaped  yoke 
having  at  the  end  of  one  arm  an  inwardly 
projecting  holder-up.  The  yoke  riveter  is  made 
in  several  modifications  designed  for  special 
purposes  and  requires  generally  to  be  handled 
by  chain  or  pneumatic  hoists  or  other  power. 
( For  illustration,  see  Metal-  Wobkinu  Ma 
cbiaeby.)  In  clipping  tools  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  is  reduced  enormously  in  speed  and  it  is 
provided  with  a  piston  rod  which  acts  on  a  suit- 
able hinged  link  construction  to  convert  its  rec- 
tilinear motion  into  a  pincer-like  movement  of 
the  clipping  edges  or  jaws.  In  the  forms  of  per- 
cussion pneumatic  tools  described  the  intensity 
of  air  pressure  used  is  from  SO  lbs.  to  100  lbs. 
per  square  inch  for  all  work  except  riveting, 
where  it  is  usually  increased  up  to  125  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

Rotaby  Tools.  Rotary  pneumatic  tools,  com- 
monly called  portable  pneumatic  drills,  are  used 
for  drilling  and  boring  wood  and  the  analogous 
operations  of   reaming,  tapping,  tube-expanding, 


screwing  nute  on  bolts,  boring  cylinders  and  Cor- 
liss engine  valve  seats;  also  for  turning  crank 
pins,  grinding  steam -pipe  joints,  and  cleaning 
castings.  The  method  by  which  compressed  air 
is  utilized  for  driving  the  drills  is  generally  by 
means  of  single  or  double  acting  cylinder  motors. 
the  cylinders  of  which  are  sometimes  fixed  and 
sometimes  oscillating,  which  actuate  suitable 
mechanism  for  turning  the  bit  and  are  inclosed 
in  the  body  of  the  drill.  Rotary  motors  are  aim 
used,  and  an  example  of  one  of  these,  the  Keller 
tool,  is  shown  diagram maticalty  in  the  illustra- 
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tkm  and  in  actual   use  on  the   accompanying  distribution  of  this  nerve,  and  from  the  results 

plate.     Pneumatic  drills  are  made  in  a  large  of  experiments  on  animals,  it  may  be  concluded 

number  of  sizes  from  light  drills  suitable  for  that  this  is  a  mixed  nerve,  containing  filaments 

small  holes   up   to   machines   of   two   or   three  both  of  sensation  and  motion.     The  pulmonary 

horse-power.     They  work  with  from  60  pounds  branches    exercise   a   most   important   influence 

to   80    pounds    air    pressure.     For    performing  upon*  the  respiratory  acts,  for  when  the  pneumo- 

different  kinds  of  work,  assuming  the  size  to  gastrics  on  both  sides  have  been  divided  above  the 

be  ample,  the  only  change  necessary  is  the  substi-  giving  off  of  the  pulmonary  branches,  the  most 

tution  of  the  proper  tool   (drill,  auger,  saw-bit,  severe  dyspnoea  comes  on,  the  number  of  respira- 

reamer,  etc.)   in  the  tool-holder.     A  description  tions    is    much    diminished,    and    the    animal 

of  the  motor  construction  of  several  well-known  breathes  as  if  it  were  asthmatic;  after  a  short 

tools  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  this  mechanism.    In  time  the  lungs  become  congested  and  finally  con- 

the  Little  Giant  drill  the  motor  consists  of  four  solidated,  while  the  bronchial   tubes  are   filled 

single-acting   cylinders    arranged    in    pairs    and  with  a  frothy  serous  fluid ;  and  if  the  cut  ends  of 

coupled  to  opposite  ends  of  a  crank  shaft.    The  the  nerves  are  kept  apart,  the  animal  never  sur- 

crank  shaft  carries  pinions  which  gear  with  spur  vives  above  three  days.    The  gastric  branches  in- 

wbeels  on  the  tool  shaft.    The  entire  mechanism  nuence  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  while  their 

is  inclosed  in  a  shell  shaped  like  the  section  of  a  destruction  does  not  materially  affect  the  secretion 

circular  cylinder.     The  Whitelaw  drill  has  two  of  the  gastric  juice  of  further  digestive  reac- 

double-acting  oscillating  cylinders  geared  to  a  tions.    Loss  of  voice  and  difficulty  of  breathing 

crank  shaft  which  carries  a  single  pinion  gear-  nave  ^en  frequently  traced  to  the  pressure  of  an 

ing  with  a  spur  wheel  on  the  tool  shaft.    In  the  aneurism  or  other  tumor  on  the  recurrent  or  in- 

Boyer  piston  drill  the  motor  is  in  the  form  of  ferior  laryngeal.    The  sympathy  which  exists  be- 

a  three-cylinder  single-acting  oscillating  engine,  tween  the  digestive  and  the  respiratory  and  circu- 

the  cylinders  being  carried  in  a  rotary  frame,  latineT  organs  is  explained  by  the  anatomical  re- 

which,  since  the  cylinder  pistons  are  coupled  to  Nations  of  this  nerve.    For  example,  both  asthma 

a  fixed  crank,  rotates  and  by  means  of  suitable  and   palpitation  of  the   heart  are   often  to  be 

gears  causes  the  tool  shaft  to  rotate.    The  motor  traced  to  some  deranged  state  of  digestion.    Vom- 

mechanism  is  all  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  casing.  itin8  may  *»  excited  by  irritation  of  the  central 

Air  is  piped  to  these  rotary  tools  by  flexible  hose  or  the  distal  extremities  of  the  nerve.     In  dis- 

exactly  as  in  the  case  of  percussion  tools.  ease  °*  the  brain  the  vomiting,  which  is  often 

The  use  of   pneumatic   tools   has   been   most  an  earlv  symptom,  is  caused  by  irritation  of  the 

highly  developed  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  central  extremity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by 

extending  rapidly  in  European  countries.    Their  introducing  emetic  substances  into  the  stomach 

particular  field  of  usefulness  is  in  performing  the  vomiting  is  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the 

work  formerly  performed  by  hand,   because  of  peripheral   (or  distal)   filaments, 
the  inability  of  transporting  the  ordinary  heavy        PNEUMONIA,    nu-mf/nl-a    (Neo-Lat.,   from 

shop  tools  to  the  work.    For  example,  in  riveting  Gk.  wpevftcwUi,  disease  of  the  lungs,  from  ™<W, 

the  connections  of  metal  bridges  during  erection  pneumon,  lung,  from   *■«&,  pnein,  to  breathe), 

in  the  field  the  work  has  to  be  done  on  stagings  ^n  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung, 

and  scaffoldings  high  in  the  air.    These  positions  There  are  three  well-defined  forms :    Acute  lobar 

are  inaccessible  to  heavy  shop  riveting  machines,  pneum0nia,  broncho-pneumonia,  and  chronic  in- 

and  until  the  advent  of  the  pneumatic  tool  such  terstitial  pneumonia. 

work  was  of  necessity  performed  by  hand;  the  Acute  pn€umonia  is  called  lobar  because  it  in- 
portable  pneumatic  riveter  can  be  used  in  almost  volves  usualiy  an  entire  lobe  or  successive  lobes 
any  place  where  hand  riveting  is  possible  with  a  of  the  lnng;  croupous  from  the  character  of  the 
gam  m  all  things  m  which  machine  work  sur-  exudation  into  the  air  cells  or  alveoli.  The  dis- 
passes  hand  work.  ease  js  due  to  a  specific  germ,  the  Pneumococcus 

PHETJlfOOASTBXC  ( nu'mft-g&s'trlk )  or  Diplococcus  pneumonia,  although  streptococci 
NEBVE  (from  Gk.  vwc6fuavt  pneumon,  lung  +  and  staphylococci  are  always  found  with  it.  It 
ivrrlp,  gast€r,  stomach),  or  Pab  Vagum.  A  nerve  is  infectious  and  in  a  measure  contagious,  and 
which  derives  the  first  of  its  names  from  its  sup-  sometimes  occurs  epidemically  in  institutions  and 
plying  the  lungs  and  stomach  with  nervous  fila-  houses.  It  is  apt  to  attack  persons  in  a  de- 
ments, and  the  second  from  the  wandering  course  pressed  physical  or  mental  condition ;  it  is  more 
which  it  pursues.  It  emerges  from  the  medulla  prevalent  in  the  spring  and  autumn  than  at  other 
oblongata  by  eight  or  ten  filaments,  which  unite  times,  and  is  a  disease  of  adults  up  to  middle 
and  form  a  flat  cord  that  escapes  from  the  cavity  age.  Unlike  most  specific  fevers,  one  attack  does 
of  the  cranium  (in  association  with  the  glosso-  not  confer  immunity,  but  rather  predisposes  to 
pharyngeal  and  spinal  accessory  nerves)  by  others.  Pneumonia  begins  with  a  chill,  high 
the  jugular  foramen.  In  this  foramen  it  forms  fever,  and  a  severe  pain  in  the  side,  attributable 
a  well-marked  ganglionic  swelling,  while  an-  to  the  accompanying  pleurisy.  As  the  malady 
other  is  observed  immediately  after  its  exit  from  progresses,  there  is  a  cough,  with  a  viscid,  air- 
the  skull.  The  nerve  runs  straight  down  the  less,  rusty  sputum,  later  becoming  yellow.  Respi- 
neck  between  and  in  the  same  sheath  as  the  in-  rations  are  rapid  and  shallow,  40  or  50  to  the  min- 
ternal  jugular  vein  and  the  carotid  artery.  Be-  ute;  the  pulse  is  also  rapid,  the  cheeks  flushed, 
low  the  root  of  the  neck  its  course  is  different  on  and  the  general  prostration  extreme.  There  are  in 
the  two  sides ;  the  right  nerve,  running  along  the  addition  headache,  sleeplessness,  and  sometimes 
hack  of  the  oesophagus,  is  distributed  to  the  pos-  delirium.  These  symptoms  continue  with  more 
tenor  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  finally  merges  or  less  severity  until  the  crisis  occurs,  from  the 
into  the  solar  plexus,  while  the  left  nerve  runs  fifth  to  the  eleventh  day,  when  the  temperature 
along  the  front  of  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach,  falls  quite  suddenly,  almost  to  normal,  and  rapid 
Knding  branches  chiefly  over  its  anterior  surface,  improvement  sets  in.  In  a  few  cases  a  crisis  does 
From  anatomical  considerations,  based  on  the  not  occur,  but  the  temperature  declines  gradu- 
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ally.  Death  takes  place  in  fatal  cases  from  pectoration.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow, 
heart  failure,  due  to  toxemia.  During  the  prog-  extending  over  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  treat- 
ress  of  pneumonia,  the  affected  portion  of  the  ment  of  this  disease  consists  in  placing  the  pa- 
lung  goes  through  three  stages.  In  the  first  or  tient  under  the  best  possible  hygienic  and  cli- 
stage  of  hyperemia,  the  lung  is  congested,  has  a  matic  conditions — a  warm  climate  in  the  winter 
reddish  brown  color,  and  there  is  a  slight  exuda-  and  a  bracing  one  in  the  summer,  with  the  ad- 
tion  into  the  air  cells.  It  is  heavier  than  normal  ministration  of  tonics,  such  as  cod-liver  oil,  iron, 
and  contains  less  air.    This  stage  lasts  from  one  and  quinine. 

to  three  days,  and  is  followed  by  the  stage  of  Among  animals  the  horse  perhaps  most  fre- 

exudation  or  red  hepatization.    In  this  the  lung  quently    exhibits    symptoms    characteristic    of 

is  red  (resembling,  when  cut  into,  a  section    of  pneumonia.    Bad  ventilation,  improper  attention 

•liver),  sinks  in  water,  and  the  air  sacs  are  com-  to  the  needs  of  the  animal,  etc.,  are  frequent 

pletely  filled  with  viscid,  fibrinous  fluid  mixed  causes.    Remedies  are  similar  to  those  used  for 

with  blood  corpuscles.     In  from  three  to  seven  the  human  subject. 

days  the  stage  of  resolution  01 ^grav  hepatization  PNOMPENH  (Fr.  pron.  pnow'pen').  The 
Bets  in.  The  exudate  filling  the  alveoli  now  un-  ital  of  the  French  pro"tecto£te  ofCambodia, 
dergoes  liquefaction  and  is  partly  absorbed  Mid  13£  mile8  northwe8t  0?  g^^  on  the  Mekong 
partly  expelled  by  acts  of  expectoration.  This  River  (Map.  p^nch  indo-China,  E  5).  The  most 
stoge  may  endure  from  one  to  three  weeks.  Some-  noteworthy  features  are  the  palace  of  the  Bud- 
times  resolution  is  delayed,  the  exuded  material  dMl|t  prie8te  the  Government  buildings,  and  the 
undergoes  purulent  transformation  and  single  or  ^     ^  8helu      of  ^^  ^*  ^  an  im. 

multiple  abscesses  of  the  lum?  result.  Pneumonia  ^rtant  indu8tl7,  an|  the  town  is  also  a  promi- 
is  a  MU-limitod  disease  an*  treatment  is  there-  ^  trade  ^^  Fopulatioilj  about  50,000. 
fore  not  directed  toward  cutting  short  an  attack,  ,-_-—  „  T  A  *  ™  a  i_-n 
but  toward  keeping  up  the  patient's  strength,  PHYX,  nlks  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  xrit).  A  hill 
supporting  the  heart,  and  reducing  the  tempera-  and  ancient  place  of  assembly,  whose  exact  loca- 
ture.  It  is  particularly  in  the  second  stage  that  tion  »  not  known,  in  Athens, 
the  patient  is  in  danger,  when  the  fever  is  at  its  PO  (anciently  Padus  and  Eridanus).  The 
height  and  the  heart  embarrassed.  Alcohol,  largest  river  of  Italy,  flowing  through  Piedmont 
strychnine,  and  strophantus  are  the  most  useful  and  Lombardy,  and  along  the  southern  borders 
cardiac  stimulants,  and  cold  sponging  and  cold  0f  Venetia.  It  rises  on  Monte  Viso,  in  the  Cot- 
packs  or  baths  the  usual  methods  of  reducing  the  tian  Alps,  and  flows  in  a  general  easterly  direc- 
fever.  During  the  third  stage  expectorants  are  tion  through  the  great  valley  between  the  Alps 
exhibited  to  assist  in  bringing  up  the  exudate,  and  the  Apennines,  emptying  into  the  Adriatic 
and  during  convalescence  tonics  are  given  to  build  g^  after  a  course  of  390  miles  (Map:  Italy,  F 
up  the  strength  and  restore  the  wasted  tissues.  3)  m  it  fallg  very  rapidly  in  its  extreme  upper 
Broncho-pneumonia  (catarrhal  or  lobular  pneu-  course,  its  ultimate  sources  being  at  a  height  of 
monia)  attacks  principally  young  children  and  6000  feet.  In  the  lower  half  of  its  course,  how- 
old  people  by  an  extension  downward  of  a  bron-  ever,  it  is  a  comparatively  sluggish  stream,  flow- 
chitis.  It  often  occurs  as  a  complication  of  the  ing  over  a  raised  alluvial  bed  so  that  its  surface 
eruptive  fevers,  especially  measles,  and  of  whoop-  is  higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  its 
ing-cough.  The  disease  affects  the  mucous  mem-  banks  have  to  be  protected  by  dikes,  which  extend 
brane  lining  the  finer  bronchial  tubes  (whence  continuously  from  Cremona  to  the  delta.  These 
it  has  been  called  capillary  bronchitis)  and  the  levees,  however,  do  not  follow  the  smaller  wind- 
air  cells.  These  become  blocked  up  by  a  yellow-  ings  of  the'  river,  but  cut  across  peninsulas, 
ish  mucoid  material  and  larger  or  smaller  por-  which,  though  unprotected,  are  cultivated,  but  are 
tions  of  the  lung  are  deprived  of  air.  The  symp-  submerged  at  every  considerable  rise  of  the  river, 
toms  of  this  variety  of  pneumonia  are  similar  to  The  volume  of  water  discharged  by  the  river  is 
those  of  the  croupous  form,  except  that  the  tern-  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  greater 
perature  rises  more  gradually  and  the  rapidity  part  is  received  from  the  Alps,  and  nearly  one- 
of  respiration  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  half  comes  from  the  series  of  large  lakes  on  the 
amount  of  tissue  involved.  The  disease  may  be  southern  slope  of  the  mountains.  The  principal 
acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  in  its  course,  and  tributaries  from  the  left  are  the  Dora  Riparia, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  die.  The  treatment  Dora  Baltea,  Sesia,  the  Ticino,  the  outlet  of  Lago 
is  designed,  as  in  croupous  pneumonia,  to  keep  Maggiore,  the  Adda  from  Lago  di  Como,  the  Oglio 
up  the  strength,  and  assist  in  the  expectoration  from  Lago  d'Iseo,  and  the  Mincio  from  Lago  di 
of  the  toxic  material.  A  steam  kettle  is  kept  Garda ;  from  the  right  the  Po  receives  the  Tanaro, 
going  in  the  sick-room,  poultices  are  applied  to  Trebbia,  Taro,  and  Panaro.  Since  the  Po  is  fed 
the  chest,  and  expectorants  and  a  nourishing  exclusively  by  mountain  torrents,  the  quantity  cf 
liquid  diet  are  given  throughout  the  attack.  sediment  carried  by  its  current  is  enormous,  the 
Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  (cirrhosis  of  the  absolute  quantity  being  nearly  equal  to  that  car- 
lung)  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease,  found  in  ried  by  the  Mississippi.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
miners,  stone-cutters,  grinders,  and  others  whose  delta  of  the  Po  grows  with  nearly  the  same  ra- 
occupation  necessitates  the  inhalation  of  irri-  pidity  as  that  of  the  great  American  river;  it 
tating  particles.  It  sometimes  follows  acute  advances  into  the  Adriatic  at  the  rate  of  more 
pneumonia  in  which  resolution  has  been  delayed,  than  200  feet  per  year.  The  delta  and  the  sur- 
and  generally  terminates  as  a  tuberculous  pro-  rounding  country  consist  of  unhealthful  marshes, 
cess.  There  is  an  overgrowth  of  the  fibrous  and  there  are  scarcely  any  towns  on  the  lower 
framework  of  the  lung  at  the  expense  of  the  re-  course  of  the  river.  The  chief  cities  on  its 
spiratory  elements.  The  organ  shrinks  some-  banks  are  (ascending)  Cremona,  Piacenza,  Casale 
times  to  half  its  normal  size,  and  is  heavy  and  Monferrato  (the  head  of  navigation,  337  miles 
tough  in  consistence.  There  is  always  an  asso-  from  the  mouth),  and  Turin.  The  plain  of  the 
dated  chronic  bronchitis,  with  cough  and  ex-  Po  is  of  great  fertility. 
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POA,  ptffc.   See  Meadow  Grass. 

POACHING  (OF.  pocher,  from  poche,  pocket, 
probably  from  Ir.  poc,  Gael,  poca,  pocket,  or 
less  probably  connected  with  OF.  pocher,  poucher, 
to  thrust,  hit,  and  ultimately  with  Eng.  pochard, 
which  see  for  etymology).  In  English  criminal 
law,  the  act  of  unlawfully  trespassing  on  another's 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  taking  game, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  It  embraces 
a  variety  of  statutory  offenses,  with  respect  to 
game  and  fish,  by  persons  having  no  sporting 
rights.  These  statutes  were  enacted  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 

protecting  game  and  fish  which  are  valuable  for 
food.  Such  animals  are*  not  treated  by  English 
law  as  the  subjects  of  larceny,  and,  but  for  spe- 
cial legislation,  persons  taking  them  from  an- 
other's lands  would  be  liable  only  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion for  trespass.  English  game  and  poaching 
statutes  make  such  taking  a  crime.  The  exist- 
ing legislation  on  this  topic  begins  with  the 
Night  Poaching  Act,    1828    (Geo.   IV.,   c.   69), 

and  the  Day  Poaching  Act  of  1831  (1  and  2 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  32).  These  were  called  forth  by 
the  rapid  increase  of  poaching  which  followed 
the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Such  increase 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  distress  prevailing  in 
agricultural  districts  during  the  third  decade  of 
the  last  century,  and  to  the  large  number  of  tur- 
bulent spirits  thrown  out  of  military  employ- 
ment and  cast  back  into  the  ranks  of  ordinary 
laborers.  The  acts  referred  to  above  made  poach- 
ing a  crime  instead  of  treating  it,  in  its  various 
forms,  as  an  offense  which  could  be  condoned  by 
a  money  penalty.  They  also  legalized  the  sale  of 
game  which  had  been  lawfully  captured  or  killed. 
Poaching  Game.    By  the  Nightf  Poaching  Act, 

it  is  provided  that  any  person  unlawfully  tres- 
passing in  search  of  game  by  night — i.e.  between 

the  first  hour  after  sunset  and  the  first  hour  be- 
fore sunrise — shall  for  a  first  offense  be  committed 
by  the  justices  to  the  house  of  correction  for 
three  months,  or  in  some  cases  for  six  months: 
for  a  second  offense  shall  be  committed  for  six 
months,  or  in  some  cases  for  twelve  months ;  and 
for  a  third  offense  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  In 
ease  such  night  poachers  are  found  on  the  lands 
and  in  the  act,  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land 
or  his  servants  may  arrest  the  poachers  and  take 
them  before  justices.  If  the  night  poacher,  when 
arrested,  use  firearms,  sticks,  or  offensive  weapons, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  pun- 
ishable by  two  years'  imprisonment  in  addition. 
In  ease  of  three  or  more  night  poachers  being 

armed  with  guns,  bludgeons,  or  other  offensive 
weapons,  each  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  is 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  three  years.  Poachers 
have  no  right  to  kill  game  on  the  highway  any 
more  than  in  fields  or  inclosures,  for  the  owners 
of  the  adjoining  land  are  entitled  to  the  game  on 
the  highway. 

By  the  Day  Poaching  Act,  whoever  unlawfully 
poes  upon  lands  not  his  own  to  pursue  or  kill 
game  of  any  kind  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £2. 
When  a  poacher  is  found  trespassing  on  lands  in 
search  of  game,  the  person  entitled  to  the  game 
there,  or  the  tenant,  or  a  gamekeeper,  or  servant 
of  either,  may  demand  the  poacher's  name  and 
place  of  abode,  and  if  it  is  refused,  may  arrest 
such  poacher,  and  take  him  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace ;  but  the  poacher  must  be  taken  within 
twelve  hours  before  the  justice,  otherwise  he  is 


entitled  to  go  at  large.  It  is  only  the  persons 
named  (and  not  any  one  of  the  public,  or  even  a 
constable)  who  can  arrest  the  poacher,  and  it 
can  only  be  done  when  he  is  caught  in  the  act  on 
the  very  lands ;  for  if  the  poacher  clear  the  fence, 
and  go  on  to  other  lands,  he  cannot  then  be  ar- 
rested at  all.  If  the  poacher  when  convicted  does 
not  pay  the  penalty  within  the  time  fixed  by  the 
justices,  he  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  calen- 
dar months.  The  party  may  appeal  against  his 
conviction  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions;  but 
he  must  either  remain  in  custody  in  the  interval 
or  give  security  for  the  costs. 

By  the  Poaching  Prevention  Act,  1862  (25  and 
26  Vict.,  e.  114),  which  applies  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  if  a  constable  now  meet  a  suspected 
poacher  on  the  highway,  whom  he  has  reason  to 
suspect  of  coming  from  land  where  he  has  been 
poaching,  such  constable  may  stop  and  search 
the  poacher ;  and  if  game,  or  implements  for  tak- 
ing game,  are  found  on  him,  may  seize  and  detain 
them,  and  summon  him  before  the  justices.  When 
before  the  justices,  if  it  be  proved  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence  or  otherwise  that  such  game  was 
procured  by  poaching,  or  that  the  implements 
were  used,  the  poacher  may  be  fined  in  a  penalty 
of  £5,  besides  forfeiture  of  the  game,  and  guns, 
nets,  and  other  implements  which  he  may  have  so 
used.  The  person  convicted  may  appeal  if  he 
chooses  to  the  next  Quarter  Sessions,  or  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  With 
regard  to  the  poacher's  property  in  the  game  he 
kills,  it  is  only  in  those  cases  where  he  is  caught 
in  the  act  and  on  the  spot  that  the  game  can  be 
taken  from  him;  and  this,  for  obvious  reasons, 
seldom  happens.  In  all  other  cases  the  general 
rule  applies  that  whoever  first  catches  (whether 
legally  or  illegally)  a  wild  animal  is  entitled  to 
the  property  in  it;  and  as  game  is  in  the  category 
of  wild  animals,  the  poacher  is  entitled  to  keep 
the  game,  except  where  it  was  both  started  and 
caught  on  one  and  the  same  person's  lands. 

Poaching  Fish.  The  law  of  fisheries  is  not 
uniform  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  England  the 
general  rule  is  that  any  one  of  the  public  may 
fish  freely  in  the  sea  and  in  all  navigable  rivers ; 
and  where  he  can  fish  he  can  catch  salmon  as  well 
as  every  other  kind  of  fish.  But  there  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule,  which  consists  in 
this,  that  as  the  Crown  could  before  Magna 
Charta  (which  took  away  such  right)  legally 
grant  a  several  or  exclusive  fishery  in  the  sea  or 
navigable  river  to  an  individual,  and  as  this  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  often  granted,  it  follows  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find,  even  at  the  present  day, 
an  individual,  generally  the  lord  of  an  adjacent 
manor,  still  claiming  a  several  fishery  in  these 
places.  If  he  can  prove  that  he  has  exercised  this 
exclusive  right  as  far  back  as  one  or  two  centu- 
ries, it  will  be  inferred  that  his  right  dates  from 
before  Magna  Charta,  and  therefore  will  be  legal. 
When  such  is  the  case  the  public  have  no  right 
to  fish  even  in  a  navigable  river  or  the  sea  at  the 
specified  places,  the  sole  fishery  being  vested  in  this 
individual  owner.  In  streams  not  navigable  the 
rule  is  that  each  riparian  owner — i.e.  the  owner 
of  the  lands  on  the  bank  of  the  stream — has  a 
right  to  a  several  or  exclusive  fishery  up  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  stream.  If  he  is  owner  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  then  he  has  the  exclusive 
fishery  in  the  whole  of  the  stream,  so  far  as  his 
lands  extend.    As  to  ponds,  whoever  is  owner  of 
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the  soil  is  the  owner  of  a  several  fishery  there,  nets,  a  grant  from  the  Crown  is  required  to  enable 
unless  he  has  let  it  to  another.  As  to  lakes,  it  even  a  riparian  owner  to  angle  for  salmon.  As 
is  not  clearly  ascertained  how  the  fishery  is  to  be  regards  other  fish  than  salmon,  the  general  rule 
divided  between  the  owners  of  the  lands  abutting  is  that  the  riparian  owner  is  entitled  to  catch  all 
thereon,  but  much  will  depend  on  the  title  to  the  fish  he  can,  provided  he  do  not  interfere  with 
the  lands  and  the  subsequent  user.  As  a  general  the  superior  right  of  some  Crown  grantee  of  the 
rule,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  right  in  the  pub-  salmon- fishery.  A  person  who  poaches  trout  or 
lie  to  fish  anywhere  except  in  a  tidal  river  or  other  fresh-water  fish  with  a  net,  or  by  double 
the  sea,  and  that  is  subject  to  the  exception  of  an  rod-fishing,  or  cross-line  fishing,  or  set-lines,  etc., 
individual  claiming  a  several  fishery,  as  before  incurs  a  penalty  of  £5,  besides  forfeiture  of  the 
mentioned.  It  is  often  supposed  that,  at  all  fish  caught.  And  he  may  be  arrested  if  he  is  net- 
events,  if  a  highway  adjoins  a  private  stream,  fishing,  but  not  if  he  is  fishing  in  another  way. 
any  one  may  fish  in  the  stream  or  angle  there ;  Moreover,  a  mere  angler  of  trout,  though  a  poach- 
but  this  is  a  delusion.  Nobody  is  entitled  to  er,  cannot  be  arrested,  nor  yet  punished  by  any 
use  a  highway  for  the  collateral  purpose  of  either  penalty,  though  he  is  liable  to  an  action  at  law, 
fishing  or  poaching,  the  use  of  the  highway,  so  which,  however,  is  virtually  no  remedy  at  all. 
far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  being  confined  So,  in  the  case  of  all  poachers  of  trout  (except 
to  the  purposes  of  traveling  or  transport.  angling  poachers,  who  can  neither  be  arrested, 
The  general  rule  as  to  all  several — i.e.  exclu-  nor  yet  have  their  fish  or  fishing-rod  taken  from 
sive — fisheries  is  that  whoever  goes  and  poaches  them  by  force),  the  owner  of  the  fishery,  or  any 
the  fish  commits  an  offense,  for  which  he  may  be  person  authorized  by  him,  may  seize  the  nets, 
summoned  before  justices  and  fined  £5  over  and  boats,  and  fishing  implements  if  the  poachers  are 
above  the  value  of  the  fish  taken ;  and  if  the  fish-  found  on  the  spot.  In  Ireland  the  law  applicable 
ery  where  he  poaches  is  adjoining  the  dwelling  to  poachers  of  fish  is  the  same  as  in  England, 
house  of  the  owner  of  the  fishery  it  is  a  still  Consult:  Woody,  Game  Laws  of  England  (Lon- 
higher  offense,  for  it  is  then  an  indictable  misde-  don,  1896)  ;  Paterson,  Treatise  on  the  Fishing 
meanor.  Whenever  a  fish-poacher  is  caught  in  Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  (ib.,  1878)  ;  Oke, 
the  act  of  poaching,  he  may  be  at  once  appre-  The  Whole  Law  as  to  Game  Licenses  and  Poach- 
hended,  not  only  by  the  owner  of  the  fishery,  but  *ng  (ib.,  1897)  ;  "Poaching,"  173  Quarterly  Re- 
by  anybody;  but  this  can  only  be  done  while  he  view  (ib.,  1891) ;  Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal 
is  on  the  spot  or  near  it,  for  if  he  escape  to  the  Law  of  England  (ib.,  1883). 

highway  or  to  other  lands  before  being  arrested,  PO'CAHON/TAS  (c.1595-1617).  A  celebrated 

he  cannot  then  be  apprehended,  but  can  only  be  Indian  'Princess,'  daughter  of  Powhatan   (q.v). 

summoned  before  justices  in  the  usual  way.    In  she   is    first   mentioned   in   the    True   Relation 

this  respect  a  privilege  is  given  to  anglers,  for  in  (1008)  of  Capt.  John  Smith   (q.v.)  as  "a  child 

no  case  can  these  be  arrested  if  angling  during  0f  tenne  yeares  old,  which  not  only  for  feature, 

the  daytime;   they  can  only  be  summoned   for  countenance,  and  proportion  much  exceedeth  any 

the   offense.     Though   anybody   may   arrest  the  of  the  rest  of  his  [Powhatan's]  people,  but  for 

fish-poacher,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  fish  wjt  and  spirits  the  non-pareil  of  his  country." 

poached  can  be  taken  from  the?  poacher ;  on  the  she  seems  to  have  formed  an  attachment  for  the 

contrary,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  with  reference  whites — especially  for  Smith — and  to  have  been 


to  game,  that  whoever  first  catches  the  fish,  a  frequent  visitor  at  Jamestown  until  Smith  left 
whether  legally  or  illegally,  is  entitled  to  keep  it;  m  October,  1609,  when  her  visits  ceased.  In 
and  though  game  can  on  certain  occasions  be  April,  1612,  while  at  the  village  of  her  uncle,  the 
taken  from  the  poacher,  this  is  by  reason  of  an  'King  of  Potowomek,'  she  was  lured  aboard  an 
express  provision  in  the  Game  Act;  but  there  is  English  vessel  by  Captain  Argall,  and  was  taken 
no  similar  provision  as  to  poached  fish,  so  that  the  to  Jamestown  as  a  hostage  for  the  return  of  sev- 
poacher,  whatever  other  punishment  he  may  in-  eral  white  prisoners  and  some  stolen  property, 
cur,  does  not  lose  his  fish.  With  regard,  however,  Here  she  was  converted  to  Christianity  and  in 
to  the  poaching  implements,  such  as  nets,  it  is  April,  1613,  was  baptized  and  christened  Rebec- 
provided  by  an  express  section  of  the  Larceny  Cfth.  In  April,  1614,  she  was  married  to  John 
Act,  1861  (24  and  25  Vict.,  c.  96,  s.  25),  that  the  Rolfe  (q.v.),  with  whom,  two  years  later,  she 
owner  of  the  fishery  or  land  where  the  poacher  went  to  England,  where  she  was  received  with 
is  caught,  or  his  servant,  may  demand,  and  if  great  enthusiasm,  as  the  daughter  of  an  Ameri- 
refused,  may  seize,  the  net,  rod,  line,  hook,  or  can  'King.'  Then  it  was  "that  the  celebrated 
other  implement  used  for  taking  the  fish,  but  no  story  about  her  rescue  of  Captain  Smith  first  an- 
other person  can  seize  these:  peared.  In  a  letter  to  the  Queen  (1616)  Smith 
The  laws  of  Scotland  as  to  poachers  of  fish  dif-  asserted  that  in  1607,  when  he,  a  captive  among 
fer  in  some  respects  from  those  of  England.  In  the  Indians,  was  about  to  have  his  brains  knocked 
Scotland  salmon  belongs  prima  facie  to  the  out  against  a  large  stone,  Pocahontas  had  "haz- 
Crown,  not  merely  in  rivers,  but  on  the  seacoast.  arded  the  beating  out  of  her  owne  braines"  to 
Hence,  the  public  have  no  right  to  fish  with  nets  save  his,  and  had  on  another  occasion  warned  the 
even  in  the  sea,  except  by  leave  of  the  Crown,  or  English  of  a  threatened  Indian  attack,  besides 
of  the  grantee  of  the  Crown  at  the  spot  in  ques-  furnishing  food  to  the  famishing  colonists.  It  is 
tion.  Where  a  salmon-river  belongs  to  several  for  this  rescue  story,  much  elaborated  and  em- 
proprietors,  the  rule  is  that  none  can  fish  by  belli  shed  by  Smith  in  his  GeneraU  Historie 
using  fixed  engines;  but  the  only  legal  mode  is  (1624),  that  Pocahontas  is  chiefly  remembered, 
the  mode  of  fishing  by  net  and  coble  (or  boat).  Until  Charles  Deane  attacked  it  in  1859,  it  was 
Whoever  poaches  salmon  in  a  river,  lake,  or  with-  seldom  questioned,  but,  owing  largely  to  his  criti- 
in  a  mile  of  the  seashore  incurs  a  penalty  of  cisms,  it  soon  became  generally  discredited.  In 
£5,  besides  forfeiting  the  boat,  net,  or  other  en-  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
gine  used  to  catch  the  fish.  While  the  law  is  as  to  retain  it.  Pocahontas  died  March  29,  1617,  at 
above  stated  with  respect  to  fishing  salmon  with  Gravesend,  and  was  there  buried,  the  following 


POCAHONTAS.  at 

curious  entry  being  made  in  the  parish  records: 
"1616  (1617),  May  2  j,  Rebecca  Wiethe  wyfT  of 
Thomas  Wrothe,  gent,  a  Virginia  lady  borne, 
here  was  buried  in  ye  chauncell."  Pocahontas 
ind  Rolfe  bad  one  son,  Thomas,  who,  after  living 
for  many  years  in  England,  migrated  to  Virginia. 
From  him  many  prominent  Virginia  families,  in- 
cluding the  Boilings,  the  Murray s,  the  Guys,  the 
Whittles,  the  Robertsons,  the  Elbridgea,  and  that 
branch  of  the  Randolphs  from  which  sprang  John 
Rudolph  of  Roanoke  (q.v.),  trace  their  descent. 
For  arguments  opposing  the  rescue  story,  consult 
Deintr'a  edition  of  Smith's  True  Relation  (1886), 
Neil's  Virginia  Company  in  London  (1869),  and 
Henry  Adams's  Chapters  of  Erie  and  Other  Es- 
Hjt  (New  York,  1871)  ;  for  arguments  in  its  favor 
M:  Arber,  Smith's  Works  (1884)  ;  Poindexter, 
Capl.  John  Smith  and  flu  Critics  (18B3);  W.  W. 
Heory,  ProceedinjM  of  the  Virginia  Historical  So- 
ciety (1882)  ;  and  John  Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and 
Her  neighbors  (1897).  Consult,  also :  Eggleston 
■ad  Seelye,  Pocahonta*  (New  York,  1879)  ;  and 
Robertson  and  Brock,  Pocahontas  and  Her  De- 
tndants  (1887). 

PO'CATBI/10.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Bannock  County,  Idaho,  134  miles  north  by  west 
of  Ogden,  Utah;  on  the  Port  Neuf  River,  and  on 
the  Utah  Northern  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
railroads  (Map:  Idaho,  C  4).  It  is  a  division 
hodquxrters  of  these  lines  and  has  large  railroad 
midline  shops.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  re- 
gion is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has  been  made 
very  productive  by  means  of  irrigation.  Mining, 
stock-raising,  and  agriculture  constitute  the  lead- 
in;  industries.  The  Academy  of  Idaho  is  located 
here.  Pocatello  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
Sute,  having,  in  1900,  a  population  of  4046. 

POCCBTTI,  po-chet'te,  Bebnabdiho  Babba- 
ihjj  (1542  or  1549-1012).  An  Italian  painter, 
born  *t  Florence,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Michele 
di  Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandajo.  He  enjoyed  great 
reputation  as  a  painter  of  grotesques,  whence  he 
ws  also  named  "Bernardino  dalle  grottesche," 
ind  after  his  return  from  Rome,  where  he  had 
usidnously  studied  the  works  of  Raphael  and 
other  great  masters,  executed  a  great  number  of 
mural  paintings  in  Florence  and  throughout  Tus- 
can;, revealing  himself  as  a  graceful  figure 
painter,  who  enriched  his  historical  compositions 
with  beautiful  landscapes,  sea  views,  fruits  and 
flowers,  besides  magnificent  draperies  and  tapes- 
tries, which  he  imitated  to  perfection.  In  Flor- 
ence some  of  his  frescoes  may  still  be  seen  in 
Ssntissima  Annunziata,  in  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
in  the  Monastery  of  San  Marco,  in  the  Certosa, 
in  the  Uffisi,  and  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  His  finest 
(filing  pieces  are  reproduced  in  Deckenmalereien 
in  ersten  Korridors  da-  Vffizien  zu  Florenz  (Ber- 
lin, 1897). 

tOCGl,  po/cU,  Feanz,  Count  (1807-76).  A 
German  poet,  artist,  and  musician,  born  at  Mu- 
nich and  educated  in  law  at  Landshut  and  his 
native  city.  His  first  publications  to  attract  at- 
tention were  Bilderione  fir  das  Klavier  (1835) 
and  Secaa  altdeutsche  Mmnelieder  (1835),  and 
be  afterwards  wrote  many  popular  hunting  and 
■ntdent  songs.  His  further  publications  include 
Dvktngm  (1843),  Dramatische  Bpiete  (1833), 
•nd  Omttler  Tod  (1855).  He  is,  however,  chiefly 
remembered  by  his  literary-artistic  productions 
for  children,  such  as  Roeengartlein  and  Lustiges 


3  POCKET  StOTTSE. 

POCHARD  (also  poker,  formerly  poachard, 
pocard,  from  poach,  from  OF.  poefcer,  pucher,  Fr. 
pother,  to  thrust,  hit,  from  LGer.  Dutch  poken, 
to  thrust,  from  Gael,  puc,  Ir.,  Corn,  poc,  push ; 
OF.  poeher,  poacher,  is  also  explained  as  from 
pouce,  poulce,  thumb,  from  Lat.  pollex,  thumb, 
from  pollers,  to  be  strong).  An  Old  World  sea- 
duck  (Aythya  farina),  with  a  long,  broad,  and 
very  flat  bill,  the  wings  short,  and  the  tail  short 
and  rounded.  It  is  smaller  than  the  mallard,  but 
rather  larger  than  the  widgeon.  The  head  and 
neck  are  bright  chestnut,  the  eyes  red.  The  wind- 
pipe of  the  male,  in  all  the  pochards,  terminates 
in  a  labyrinth  composed  partly  of  bone  and  partly 
of  membrane.  It  breeds  in  far  northern  regions, 
and  in  winter  migrates  southward,  even  as  far 
as  Bengal.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 
The  canvasback  and  the  redhead   Iqq.v.)   of  the 


POCKET    GOPHER,  or   Pouched   Gopher. 
Any  gopher    (q.v.)    of   the   family    Geomyidn, 


chea  ;  1,  left  lore 


characterized  by  their  large  cheek  pouches,  which 
are  furry  inside  and  open  outside  of  the  mouth. 
The  'salamander'  of  the  Southern  States  and  the 


r,  ,  —  of  the  Western  prairies  are  ex- 
ples.  Consult  North  American  Fauna,  No.  8 
(Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1898). 
POCKET  MOUSE.  A  mouse  of  the  American 
family  Heteromyidie.  They  have  external  cheek- 
pouches,  lined  with  fur  and  opening  at  the 
angles  of  the  lips.  Several  forms  live  upon  the 
arid  plains  of  the  Western  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  true  pocket  mice  are  smalt,  gray- 
ish, nocturnal  animals,  that  come  out  of  their 
burrows  only  at  night  to  gather  seeds  and  the 
like,  which  they  carry  in  their  cheek-pouches  into 
their  holes  and  store  there  for  winter  use.  An- 
other genus  includes  the  larger,  brush-tailed,  far- 
leaping  kangaroo-rat   (q.v.). 


POCO.                                   264  PODABGE. 

POCO,  po'ko  (It.,  little).  A  term  much  used  Mishna,  with  Latin  translations  and  notes 
in  music,  as  poco  animato,  rather  animated;  poco  (1655) ;  the  Contextio  Oemmarum,  a  Latin  trans- 
forte,  abbreviated  pf.t  rather  loud;  poco  a  poco  lation  of  the  Annals  of  Eutychius  (1658)  ;  and 
signifies  by  degrees,  little  by  little;  poco  a  poco  a  treatise  on  The  Nature  of  the  Drink  Kauhi  or 
crescendo,  becoming  loud  by  degrees;  poco  a  poco  Coffee,  Described  by  an  Arabian  Physician 
rallentando,  becoming  slower  by  degrees.  (1659).    He  gave  much  assistance  in  the  prepa- 

PO^COCKE,  or  POCOCJC,  Eowabo  (1604-91)  ^SS^^S  £%£&  iffi^** 

i        r\  ?  j    •     ifloo       a      ^:    a  ~  •    *»-  ~  a  —  and  ease  at  Oxford,  but  with  no  abatement  of  his 

eg?'«Sf  fo«  •  ,n  I62?'  *°a  I"*1™*  Wleatl*  J^erB  devotion  to  study.    He   published  several  works, 

in  1629.    He  early  turned  his  attention  to  Orien-  »"*"•«»•  w_»»u^j.    «i«    pm.ii™  sc.obi  "»'-• 

tal  studies  and  had  the  best  teachers  that  England  the  J"™*   ,mP?.rtan*.  of  *hl<*  ?elf   *'\  ""J 

u ,„     T„  n.  t>„ji„:._  t  :»..„_„  u_  jf.„„  mentaries  on  the  Minor  Prophets   (Micah  and 

could  supply.    In  the  Bodleian  Library  he  discov-  Mftlachi    16„     H           1685;   Joel,   1691).     He 

ered  a  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  dfed  Septet,.  i0,  ifl9i.  Pococke's  life  was  writ- 
New  Testament  containing  four  epwHes  (IL  ten  b  rthe  Rev.  1^,.^  Twells  and  prefixed  to 
Peter,  II.  and  III.  John,  and  Jude),  which  had  hig   edition  of   The   Theological   Works   of   the 

^^s^^^si^Mis^  *—*  »■  ******  <2  «*. i— .  mo>- 

cpistolas  syriace  (J^yden,  1630).  In  1629  he  POCOCKE,  Richabd  (1704-65).  An  English 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  'Turkey  clergyman  and  traveler.  He  was  born  at  South- 
Merchants'  at  Aleppo,  and  arrived  at  his  post  ampton,  and  studied  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford, 
in  October  of  the  following  year.  He  remained  In  1725  he  was  appointed  precentor  of  Lismore 
there  for  more  than  five  years,  during  which  time*  and  in  1734  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Wa- 
ne mastered  the  Arabic  language  and  continued  terford  and  Lismore.  The  appointment  was  made 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  and  during  his  absence,  for  from  1733  to  1736  he  trav- 
Ethiopic.  He  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  eled  through  Europe  to  Greece.  His  passion  for 
the  natives  and  was  extraordinarily  successful  travel  became  established,  and  upon  his  return 
in  collecting  valuable  manuscripts.  He  performed  home  he  made  tours  through  some  of  the  south- 
the  duties  of  his  post  faithfully,  and  in  1634,  era  counties  of  England,  and  came  to  be  known 
when  the  plague  raged  in  Aleppo,  remained  in  as  "Pococke  the  traveler."  In  1737  he  set  forth 
the  town  when  others  fled  to  the  mountains.  In  upon  a  long  journey  to  Egypt  and  the  East,  from 
1636  Pococke  returned  to  England  to  accept  from  w»ich  he  returned  in  1742,  shortly  afterwards 
Archbishop  Laud  an  appointment  as  the  first  publishing  in  folio  A  Description  of  the  East  and 
professor  of  a  new  Arabic  'lectureship'  at  Oxford,  of  Some  Other  Countries:  vol.  i.,  Observations  on 
The  following  year  he  again  went  to  the  East  to  EWPt  (1743)  ;  vol.  ii.,  in  two  parts,  Observations 
study  and  collect  more  manuscripts.  For  nearly  on  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Mesopota- 
three  years  he  resided  at  Constantinople,  re-  mia>  Cyprus,  and  Candia  (1745).  This  work  was 
turning  to  England  in  1641.  During  the  Civil  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  earned 
War  and  the  Commonwealth  his  connection  with  for  the  author  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dublin  (1755). 
Laud  and  Royalist  sympathies  exposed  him  to  In  1756  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  one 
much  annoyance.  His  college  presented  him  to  the  of  his  first  labors  was  the  restoration  of  the  beau- 
living  at  Childrey,  Berkshire  (1642),  where  his  tiful  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Canice  in  Kil- 
parishioners  cheated  him  and  quartered  soldiers  kenny.  He  became  interested  in  the  study  of 
at  the  rectory.  The  revenues  of  the  Arabic  lee-  Irish  antiquities  and  wrote  An  Account  of  Some 
tureship  were  illegally  seized,  but  by  the  exertion  Antiquities  Found  in  Ireland  for  the  London  So- 
of  John  Selden  and  other  friends,  Pococke  was  ciety  of  Antiquarians,  which  was  published  after 
reinstated.  He  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  his  death  in  ™*e  second  volume  of  the  Archwolo- 
(1647),  with  a  canonry,  of  which  he  was  de-  <7*<*  (1773).  Pococke  made  several  journeys  to 
prived  in  1650,  while  allowed  to  retain  his  profes-  Scotland,  and  in  1760,  having  prepared  himself 
sorships  through  the  unanimous  interposition  of  by  extensive  reading,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  that  led 
all  the  heads  of  houses,  masters,  and  scholars  at  him  as  far  as  the  Orkneys,  from  which  he  re- 
Oxford.  In  1655  a  plan  to  deprive  him  of  his  turned  by  the  east  coast,  visiting,  describing, 
living  was  defeated  through  the  influence  of  John  and  sketching  nearly  all  the  abbeys,  ruins,  and 
Owen  and  other  enlightened  men,  who  urged  "the  places  of  interest  on  his  route.  Between  April 
infinite  contempt  and  reproach  which  would  re-  J?*1  October  he  traveled  3391  miles  on  horseback, 
suit  from  such  treatment  of  a  man  whom  all  the  The  accounts  of  his  Scottish  travels  did  not  ap- 

IdmSd  to  1,Xt^^Vaf  aalm3'  E^i^   &l^Jffi»?f®. 

men£'    ^rin^^  f  «£»  " S  "**!*"  -"**  K^i188^ 

steadily  pursued  his  studies,  and  strove  to  fulfill  ****»■  ,ntere8ts  we5*  ™*  ^j^  *"?^ 

„n  ,i„f ;J r^^k^*  „™«  i.;L  k„* t    aAA  «.„+  ta  antiquarian  research.    He  establishd  the  Lin- 

«ln^a„JfK-T^  town  factory  in  1763  to  further  the  Irish  linen 

to  do  anything  that  may  ever  so  little  molest  the  trade,  and  left  a  bequest  for  its  maintenance.    As 

quiet  of  my  conscience  would  be  more  grievous  Pococke  College  it  is  still  perpetuated  under  the 

than  the loss,  not  only  of  my  fortunes,  but  even  incorporated    Society    for    Promoting    English 

of  my  life/'     He  published  his  great  work   the  prote8tant  Schools  in  Ireland.     In  1765  he%as 

Specimen  Htstonoy  Arabum,  at  Oxford  m   1649  translated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Meath.    Accounts 

(2d  ed.  by  Joseph  White,   1806).     This  work  0f  his  travels  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 

marks  an  epoch  in  Arabic  studies,  and  all  later  were  republished  between  1888  and  1891. 

scholars  have  borne  testimony  to  its  erudition  tw%t\  a  j»  a      a     r» 

and  sound  scholarship.    Other  works  of  the  same  *ODAO»A.    bee  Gout. 

period  are  the  Porta  Mosis,  an  edition  of  the  six  PODABGE,  po-daVje  (Lat.,  from  Gk.ro&lfro, 

prefatory    discourses    of    Maimonides     on     the  swift-footed).    One  of  the  Harpies  (q.v.). 


PODBIBLaKL  365  PODOCABPTT& 

PODBIELSXI,  pGd'bt-&l'sk6,  Theophil  von  leader  of  the  party  of  Utraquists,  and  was  made 

(1814-79).   A  Prussian  general.    He  was  born  at  administrator  of  the  realm  during  the  minority 

Kopenick,  studied  at  Liegnitz,  and  entered  the  of  the  child  King,  Ladislas  Posthumus,  the  son 

army  in  1831.    He  was  quartermaster-general  of  of  Albert.     In   1448  he  obtained  possession  of 

the  army  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  held  the  Prague,  and  in  1452  was  acknowledged  Regent  by 

same  post  in  the  war  with  Austria,  after  serving  the  whole  of  Bohemia.    Ladislas  Posthumus  died 

as  director  of  the  General  Department  of  War,  in  1457,  and  in  1458  Podiebrad  was  chosen  his 

and  is  best  known  for  his  dispatches  from  the  successor,  and  was  crowned  May  7,  1459.     He 

field  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  he  was  strove  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of 

again  quartermaster-general.    Podbielski  was  ap-  the  religious  discussions  that  had  desolated  the 

pointed  inspector-general   of  artillery  after  the  land,  and  agreed  secretly  to  lead  the  country 

close  of  the  French  campaign.  back   to   the   Roman   Catholic    Church.     When, 

PODBIELSKI,  Victor  von  (1844-).  A  Jowever,  he  failed  to  fulfill  this  promise,  up- 
German  officer  and  statesman,  born  at  Frankfort-  h°Wmg    the    Utraquists,    he    was    excommuni- 

on-the-Oder.  He  was  trained  for  the  army  in  *****  b*  *W  Pms  *L  >n  \46*  ***  $[  *he  ST 
Berlin  and  in  1862  joined  the  Eleventh  Lancers.  J"**01  that  pontiff,  Paul  II  in  1466.  The 
During  the  Franco-German  War  he  served  on  the  Caih?]lc°  °.£  Bohemia  were  incited  to  insurrection, 
general  staff  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  later  and  Matthias  Corvinus  (q.v^.),  King  of  Hungary, 
acted  as  major-general  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Cav-  the,  son-in-law  of  Podiebrad,  was  induced  to  in- 
alry  Brigade,  and  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-  vade  Bohemia.  The  Hungarians  were  surrounded 
general  in  1896.  He  Entered  the  Reichstag  in  J>  Wilimow  and  forced  to  cease  from  hostilities. 
1893  and  allied  himself  with  the  Conservative  In  spite  of  the  magnanimity  shown  by  Podiebrad 
Party,  and  in  1897  succeeded  von  Stephan  as  °n  thl8  occasion,  Matthias  acted  falsely  toward 
head  of  the  Imperial  postal  service,  distinguish-  hlD1»  *?*  ™  th«  following  year  had  himself 
ing  his  administrationby  many  reforms.  In  crowned  ^ng  of  Bohemia  and  Margrave  of 
1898  he  was  made  Privy  Councilor,  and  in  1901  Moravia.  Podiebrad  instantly  summoned  the  Bo- 
he  became  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture.  hemian  diet,  and  proposed  to  the  assembled  or- 

ders  that  they  should  take  Ladislas,  son  of  Casi- 
POD  COOT.  See  Maize.  mir  jy.,  King  of  Poland,  as  his  successor,  while 
PODESTA,  p6-des-t&'  (It.,  power).  A  term  his  own  sons  should  merely  retain  the  family 
applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  medieval  possessions.  By  this  means  he  obtained  the 
States  of  Italy.  The  office  of  podesta  appears  to  Poles  for  allies ;  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  also 
have  been  first  instituted  in  the  twelfth  century,  declared  in  his  favor,  while  his  Catholic  sub- 
when  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  having  jects  were  reconciled  to  him,  so  that  the  Hun- 
for  a  brief  term  reestablished  the  Imperial  au-  garians  found  it  advisable  to  conclude  a  peace, 
thority  in  Lombardy,  placed  officers  with  almost  Podiebrad  died  March  22,  1471.  Consult:  Jor- 
supreme  power  over  the  various  towns.  When  dan,  Das  Konigtum  Oeorgs  von  Podiebrad  (Leip- 
the  Lombards  afterwards  rose  in  rebellion  against  zig,  1861 ) ;  Bachmann,  Bohmen  und  seine  Nach- 
Frederick,  the  office  was  abrogated,  but  it  was  barlander  unter  Oeorg  von  Podiebrad  (Prague, 
soon  revived  by  themselves.    As  the  chief  cause  1878). 

of  the  appointment  of  the  podestft  was  the  jeal-        PODIUM  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  **&•*,  podion,  little 

ousy  that  existed  between  the  richer  citizens  and  foot  diminutive  of  irofc,  pous,  foot).    In  classic 

the  nobles  he  was  usually  a  citizen  of  some  neigh-  architecture>  a  continuous  base' or  pedestal  in  the 

boring  State,  who  had  formed  no  entangling  al-  form  of  a  wall  not  brokea  by  8tep8  like  the  base 

IS??  ,Durm«,f.18  *erm  of     -  ?  hex  WM  pr°"  of  *  ^eek  temple,  but  distinguished,  like  an 

hibited  from   cultivating  any   mtimate   connec-  eniarged  pedestal,  merely  by  a  base  at  the  bottom 

^ m  ??**%  w^lch  he  «°verned:   P*  P*1***  and  a  corona  at  the  top.    It  was  generally  used 

usually  held  office  for  a  year  only  but  occasional-  to  support  rowg  o£  columns,  or  as  the  base  of  a 

ly  his  power  became  so  great  that  he  secured  re-  gepulchral   or   memorial   monument.     Its  name 

ejection  during  a  succession  of  years  and  was  wa8  €xtended  to  the  basement  of  the  outer  wall  of 

the  despotic  ruler  of  the  city.  the  interior  of  an  amphitheatre  or  circus. 

PODOOBZE,    pod-gfo/zhe.      A    town    in    the        „AT,A/,1MTTa     )Xt     t   ±      *  nu        * 

Crownland  of  Galicia,  Austria,  on  the  right  bank        PODOCARPTJS     ( Neo-Lat.,    f rom    Gk.    irofr, 

of  the  Vistula,  opposite  Cracow  (Map:  Austria,  f^j*"*  +  "**:  ^f0?«'.Jn"£;  80  etU^?  HST 
F  1).  It  has  briclb^rds;  cement  and  leather  fac-  the  thick  stalk  which  unlike  the  case  of  other 
tones,  salt  works,  and  a  good  trade  in  trimmed  ™™l*T*>  supports  the  fruit).  A  genus  of  trees 
InmbeV  and  eggs/  Populism,  in  1890,  13,100;  $£?^£tJS^  have  ^e^ark 
h. 190*  18,100,  mostly  Poles,  and  more  than  ^^0^^  S?SJoTof  taL.  $E$L 
one-uura  Jews.  cieg  ftre  nativ€8  of  New  Zealand  and  the  South 
PODIEBRAD,  poAlye-brad,  George  ( 1420-71 ) .  Sea  Islands  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Some  of 
King  of  Bohemia  from  1458  to  1471.  He  was  them  are  valuable  timber  trees,  e.g.  Podoearpus 
born  at  Podiebrald  in  1420,  the  son  of  a  Bohe-  cupressina,  of  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands 
mian  noble,  Herant  of  Podiebrad  and  Kunstatt.  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  a  beautiful  species 
He  adhered  to  the  moderate  party  of  the  Hussites  50  or  80  feet  tall,  with  spreading  pendulous 
daring  the  reign  of  Sigismund ;  but  when,  on  the  branches,  and  yellow  wood  that  takes  a  fine 
death  of  that  monarch,  the  Catholic  barons  (1438)  polish.  Podoearpus  Totarra,  the  totarra  or  to- 
carried  the  election  of  Albert  V.  of  Austria  (II.  tarra  pine,  is  the  most  valuable  timber  tree  of 
of  Germany),  Podiebrad  allied  himself  with  the  New  Zealand,  in  the  southern  parts  of  which 
Utraquists.  who  offered  the  sovereignty  of  Bo-  country  its  trunk  has  been  known  to  attain  a  di- 
hemia  to  Casimir,  brother  of  Ladislas  III.,  King  amter  of  12  feet.  Its  wood  is  equal  to  the  best 
of  Poland.  From  this  time  Podiebrad's  influence  Baltic  pine  in  durability  and  for  shipbuilding, 
gradually  increased,  and  in  1444  he  became  the  The  wood  of  Podoearpus  elata,  the  gagali  of  the 
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Fijians,   is   peculiarly   elastic.     It  abounds   in  woman  in  a  majestic  headdress,  and  his  daugh- 

Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  where  it  be-  ter,  whom  he  called  the  young  person,'  was  a 

comes  100  feet  in  height  and  two  to  three  feet  quiet,  inoffensive  girl. 

in   diameter.     The   timber   is   free   from   knots,  POB,  Edgab  Aixaw  (1809-49).    An  American 

soft    close-grained    and   easily   worked,   and   is  t  aiJd             write     ^^  in  Boat       January 

much   used   for   cabinet  and  joiners*  work.     A  f£  1809   i'The        ndgon  of  a  promilieilt  patriot 

shrubby  species,  Podocarpus  spmulosa  also  a  na-  duri      the  Wareof  the  R^utton,  the  son  of  an 

tive  of  Australia,  produces  an  edible  fruit.    See  actor  whose  wife  was  hU  8uperior  in  charm  if  not 

UACBTDIUM.  in  power  on  the  stace,  Poe  shared  for  several 

PODOLIA,  pA-do^lya.  A  government  of  South-  years  the  wandering  life  and  vicissitudes  of  his 

western  Russia,  bounded  by  the  Government  of  parents,  but  after  his  mother's  early  death  was 

Volhynia  on  the  north,  Kiev  on  the  east,  Kher-  adopted  by  Mrs.  John  Allan,  the  wife  of  a  busi- 

son  and  Bessarabia  on  the  south,  and  the  Aus-  ness   man    of    Richmond,   Va.     The   boy's    per- 

trian  Crownland  of  Galicia'on  the  west   (Map:  sonality  gave  promise   of   fascinating  qualities, 

Russia,  C  5).    Area,  16,240  square  miles.    The  and  he  was  given  the  best  educational  opportuni- 

region  is  traversed  from  northwest  to  southeast  ties  within  the  reach  of  his  adopted  parents.    He 

by  two  ranges  of  hills  separated  from  each  other  was  sent  to  a  good  school   in  Richmond;   was 

by  the  valley  of  the  Bug.     The  Dnieper  flows  taken  to  England  in   1815   and   placed  in   the 

along    the    southwestern    boundary.     The    cli-  Manor  House  School  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 

mate  is   moderate,  the  annual   temperature   at  don,  amid  surroundings  which  made  a  deep  im- 

Kamenetz-Podolsk,  the  capital,  averaging  48.4°.  pression  on  his  sensitive  imagination.    In  one  of 

Podolia  has  a  rich  black  soil  yielding  consider-  his  most  striking  sketches,  "William  Wilson,"  he 

able   quantities    of   grain   for    export.      Besides  recalled    in    vivid    description    the    school,    the 

cereals  there  are  raised  tobacco  and  large  quan-  village,  and  the  old  church  to  which  the  boys 

tities  of  sugar  beets  for  the  local  sugar  mills,  were  paraded  twice  on  Sunday.     In   1820  the 

The  chief  products  of  the  house  industry  are  tex-  Allans  returned  to  Richmond  and  Edgar  read  the 

tiles.     In  1896  there  were  in  Podolia  about  5200  classics   and   studied   French    under  a   pedantic 

manufacturing  establishments,  with  28,500  em-  Irish    teacher,    learning    with    great   quickness, 

ployees  and  an  output  valued  at  more  than  $19,-  versatile,   fond   of  reading,   somewhat  given  to 

000,000.     The  principal  manufactured  products  satirical  comment  on  his  fellows,  agile  and  vig- 

are  sugar  (in  the  production  of  which  Podolia  is  orous  in  movement  and  courteous  in  manner.    In 

exceeded    only    by    the    Government    of    Kiev),  1826   Poe  entered   the   University  of   Virginia, 

spirits,  flour,  and  tobacco.    Population,  in  1897,  which    had    just    been    established    by    Thomas 

3,031,500,  including  over  240,000  Roman  Catho-  Jefferson     at     Charlottesville     on     new     and 

lies,  and  nearly  400,000  Jews.  promising  lines  of  organization  and  methods  of 

POD'OPHYI/LIN  (from  Neo-Lat.  Podophyl-  work.  In  the  schools  of  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
tern, from  Gk.  TotJf,  pom,  foot  +  ^tfXXov,  phyU  guages  in  which  he  studied,  Poe  gave  his  atten- 
Um,  leaf,  so  called  because  the  five  or  seven  divi-  tion  chiefly  to  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  French,  and 
sions  of  the  leaf  bore  a  fancied  resemblance  to  Italian.  Heavy  drinking  and  card-playing  for 
the  foot  of  some  animal).  The  name  commonly  money  were  popular  forms  of  dissipation  among 
given  to  the  resin  obtained  by  means  of  rectified  students,  and  Poe's  life  was  not  free  from  ex- 
spirit  from  the  root  of  Podophyllum  peltatum,  C€8sea-  There  ia,  bowever,  no  foundation  for  the 
or  May-apple,  a  plant  common  throughout  the  reports  of  excessive  indulgence  in  these  vices ;  he 
United  States.  This  resin,  which  occurs  as  a  pale  seems  to  have  been  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
greenish  amorphous  powder,  has  (as  well  as  the  manv  of  his  contemporaries.  At  the  end  of  the 
root  from  which  it  is  derived)  been  introduced  tfirst  session  he  won  honors  in  Latin  and  French, 
into  the  United  States  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  an  *»*  *ia  irregularities  offended  Mr.  Allan,  and 
active  purgative,  and  seems  to  have  the  power  of  Poe  was  Placed  m  hls  adopted  father's  counting- 
relieving  the  liver  by  exciting  copious  bilious  dis-  room-  The  work  was  ve,7  distasteful  to  him, 
charges.  As  its  activity  seems  to  vary  in  dif-  and  be  80On  made  nis  ©scape  from  its  drudgery 
ferent  patients,  it  is  better  to  begin  with  a  small  to  reappear  in  Boston,  where  his  earliest  volume, 
dose  of  half  a  grain,  which  may  be  combined  with  Tamerlane,  and  Other  Poems,  was  brought  out  by 
extract  of  henbane  (hyoscyamus)  to  prevent  an  amateur  publisher  in  1827.  The  influence  of 
griping.  Podophyllin  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  Bvron  was  then  at  its  height,  and  Poe's  work 
and  moderately  so  in  ether.  Picropodophyllin  is  showed  how  sympathetically  he  had  studied  the 
said  to  be  the  constituent  to  which  the  purgative  English  poet  whose  mastery  of  the  lyric  form 
properties  of  the  resin  are  due.  nas  &ven  nim  a  foremost  place  among  the  smg- 

T»A^,AT»tnrr/TTTir  /vr     t   4.    *        m       ^  im£  poets.     The  verse  in  the  little  volume  was 

POD  OPHYL^LTJM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  irofr  notaDie  neither  for  power  nor  promise  of  original 
pous,  foot  +  tfXXov  phyllon,  leaf )  A  genus  of  thougnt,  but  it  was  full  of  poetic  feeling,  of  sensi- 
plante  of  the  natural  order  Berbendaceie.  Pod-  tiveifes8  to  the  melod  orw0rd8>  and  Df  rich 
ophyllum  peltatum,  called  May-apple,  mandrake  imagery.  j*  May  i827,  Poe  enlisted  in  the  United 
(q. v.),  hog-apple,  and  wild  lemon  is  a  common  States  A™y  as  a  private  soldier,  served*  two 
perennial  plant  in  moist  woods ,of  North £America.  with  fidelity,  was  honorably  discharged, 
Its  solitary  white  flower  in  the  axriof  the  two  ^^  a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Allan,  and  fur- 
leaves  is  followed  by  an  oval,  smooth  yellowish,  nighed  more  8ubstantial  evidence  of  his  posses- 
succulent,  mawkishly  sweet,  subacid  fruit,  which  8ion  of  originai  power  by  the  publication  of  "Al 
is  not  generally  considered  agreeable.  Aaraaf"  and  other  minor  poems  in  Baltimore  in 

POD6NAP,  Mr.  A  character  in  Dickens's  1829.  Mr.  Allan  married  a  second  time  in  Octo- 
Our  Mutual  Friend,  a  type  of  a  heavy  British  ber,  1830,  having  previously,  by  way  of  set- 
gentleman,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ways  of  tling  his  wayward  ward  in  life,  secured  for 
Providence,  which  represented  exactly  his  own  him  an  appointment  to  the  Military  Academy 
views.     His   wife   was   a   bony,   hard-featured  at    West    Point.     Poe    was    then    twenty-one 
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years  of  age,  a  ready  French  scholar,  had  read  he  found  congenial  and  helpful  friends.    As  edi- 

widely  if  not  wisely,  and  was  a  good  mathe-  tor  of  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  he  se- 

matkian.     He  was,  however,  neglectful  of  his  cured  the  happiest  conditions  which  he  was  to. 

military  duties,  was  often  under  arrest,  and  at  know.     He  was   an   indefatigable   worker,   pro- 

the  end  of  six  months  was  dismissed  from  the  ducing  stories,  poems,  and  critiques  with  ease, 

Academy  by  court-martial.    He  was  penniless  and  and  at  this  time  with  evident  pleasure.    To  this 

could  no  longer  look  to  Mr.  Allan  for  aid.     In  period  belong  a  number  of  his  most  characteristic 

March,  1831,  another  volume  from  his  hand  ap-  tales  of  fantasy:  /'Berenice/'  "The  Fall  of  the 

peared,  this  time  in  New  York,  under  the  title  House   of   Usher,"    "Ligeia,"    "Eleonora,"    "The 

Poems.    All  the  poems  save  six  which  had  ap-  Masque  of  the  Red  Death."    These  tales  were  not 

peared  in  the  previous  volume  were  reprinted,  without  forerunners  in  other  literatures,  but  they 

with  important  changes  in  several  instances,  and  combined  a  quality  of  imagination,  a  skill  in 

six  additional  pieces  were  given  to  the  public,  taking  possession  of  the  imagination  of  the  read* 

Among  the  latter  were  "The  Valley  of  Unrest,"  er,  and  a  perfection  of  form  which  have  given 

"The  City  in  the  Sea,"  "Lenore,"  "To  Helen,"  them  a  place  by  themselves  in  the  literature  of 

and  "Israfel."    No  poetry  of  kindred  beauty  had  the  world.    They  close  in  upon  the  mind,  by  a 

appeared  in   America,   and  in  certain   respects  subtle  use  of  suggestion  and  repetition,  until  a 

those  remarkable  poems  have  not  been  surpassed,  purely  phantasmal  world  becomes  real  and  abnor- 

They  showed    a   wonderfully   sensitive   ear   for  mal  figures  take  on  the  semblance  of  life.    The 

verbal  notation,  a  touch  so  delicate  and  sure  that  skill  with  which  the  transition  from  the  actual 

it  may  be  described  as  magical,  and  an  imagina-  to  the   phantasmal  is   effected   is  the   supreme 

tion  at  once  sombre  and  beautiful.    An  artist  by  triumph  of  Poe's  art  in  fiction.     The  men  and 

temperament  and  by  imitation,  Poe  had  no  les-  women  who  appear  in  these  tales  are  all  phan- 

sons  to  teach,  no  truths  to  enforce.     He  cared  toms,  without  warmth,  passion,  character;  they, 

supremely  for  beauty  for  its  own  sake;  and  so  and  the  realm  in  which  they  move,  are  stamped 

completely  did  he  master  the  resources  of  verse  with  unreality.     Poe's  great  limitation  lies  in 

that  he  was  able,  by  mere  collocation  of  sound,  the  narrowness  of  his   range  and  the  lack  of 

to  produce  an  almost  hypnotic  effect,  to  throw  deep-rooted    vitality    in    the    creatures    of    his 

a  spell  over  his  readers  the  secret  of  which  re-  imagination.     He  deals  habitually  with  abnor- 

sides  in  the  beguiling  of  the  ear  quite  as  much  mal  aspects  of   life  and   phases   of  experience, 

as  in  the  awakening  of  the  imagination.  His  landscapes,  characters,  incidents  are  all  in 

The    poet's    activities    were    henceforth    con-  the    realm    of    fantasy.    These    characteristics 

eentrated  on  the  task  of  supporting  himself  with  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  modern  Decadents, 

his  pen — a  task  which  was  rendered  exceedingly  whom  he  has  deeply  influenced;   but  he  differs 

difficult,   not    by    lack    of    opportunities    or    of  widely  from  the  men  who  have  followed  his  lead 

friends,  but  by  irregularities  of  life  and  a  restive,  in  the  absolute  purity  of  his  thought  and  imagi- 

sensitive,  and  capricious  temperament.     In  Bal-  nation. 

timore,  where  he.  next  endeavored  to  secure  a  In  1835  literature  of  high  quality  was  being 
foothold,  he  found  friends  and  made  his  first  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  public  taste 
popular  success  by  winning  a  prize  of  $100  of-  was  uneducated,  and  crude,  sentimental,  and 
fered  by  The  Saturday  Vtsitor,  a  monthly  lit-  cheap  fiction  was  widely  read.  In  the  columns 
erary  journal,  for  the  best  prose  story.  The  story  of  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  Poe  began 
selected  by  the  judges  was  "A  Manuscript  Found  to  print  criticism  of  a  kind  and  quality  which 
in  a  Bottle."  Poe  was  then  living  with  his  fa-  was  new  to  most  American  readers.  He  broke 
titer's  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Clemm,  whose  daugh-  away  entirely  from  the  trammels  of  provin- 
ter  Virginia,  then  eleven  years  old,  he  married  cialism  in  taste  and  judgment,  and  applied 
tiro  years  later.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Allan  had  to  current  writing  the  standards  of  the  literature 
died  without  any  recognition  of  his  adopted  son  of  the  world.  His  handling  of  "Norman  Leslie," 
m  his  will,  and  the  poet  was  at  last  compelled  to  a  popular  novel  of  the  day,  arrested  attention  by 
face  life  with  such  resources  as  nature  had  given  reason  of  its  vigor,  its  sarcasm,  its  disclosure 
him.  These  were  ample  if  they  had  been  wisely  of  a  genuine  gift  for  analysis  and  appraisement 
directed  and  husbanded.  He  had  proved  him-  of  literary  values.  The  critic,  it  was  evident, 
self  a  master  of  lyrical  poetry  and  of  the  short  was  not  averse  to  the  use  of  the  keenest  weapons, 
story,  and  he  was  beginning  to  write  criticism  of  but  used  them  for  high  purposes.  He  was  bent 
a  new  order  in  America.  He  was  also  drinking  on  exposing  literary  pretension  and  breaking  the 
too  often  and  too  freely,  and  his  abnormally  sen-  influence  of  mediocrity  in  American  letters,  and 
sitive  nervous  organization  was  seriously  affected  he  rendered  a  genuine  service  to  sound  taste  and 
and  finally  shattered  by  an  indulgence  which  to  therefore  to  the  development  of  good  literature  by 
men  of  more  vigorous  physique  would  have  been  his  critical  work.  He  lacked  the  spiritual  insight 
of  slight  physical  importance.  The  uncertainty  of  critics  of  the  highest  class,  but  he  had  wide 
of  his  life,  the  pronounced  strain  of  melancholy  acquaintance  with  the  best  in  literature,  rare 
in  his  temperament,  the  brooding  intensity  of  his  power  of  analysis,  and  a  very  delicate  sense  of 
imagination,  the  weakness  of  his  will,  and  the  form.  Above  all,  he  was  largely  free  from  pro- 
terrible  strain  of  his  wife's  long  illness  contrib-  vincial  prejudices  and  capable  of  judging  a  work 
nted  to  make  him  the  victim  of  a  habit  against  of  art  on  its  merits.  He  recognized  the  genius 
which  he  fought  at  times  with  desperate  courage,  of  Hawthorne  at  the  very  start ;  he  was  quick 
and  for  long  periods  with  success.  He  was  to  set  its  full  value  on  Tennyson's  early  verse; 
never,  except  for  short  periods,  what  is  known  he  discerned  the  significance  of  Bryant,  Lowell, 
as  a  dissipated  man;  but  strong  drink  of  any  and  Cooper.  His  occasional  failure  to  compre- 
kind  was  a  poison  to  him  and  the  least  indulgence  hend  the  spirit  and  method  of  a  contemporary 
prostrated  him.  was  most  strikingly  shown  in  his  unfortunate  at- 

From  Baltimore   Poe  removed  to  Richmond,  tack  on  Longfellow,  whom  he  accused  of  plagiar- 

which  he  always  regarded  as  his  home  and  where  izing. 

Tot*  XIV.- IB. 
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Poe  had  many  opportunities,  but  his  tempera-  shown  much  kindness  and  recovered  something  of 

ment  made  it  impossible  to  establish  comfortable  his  old  spirit  in  the  capital  of  Virginia.    Late 

and  permanent  working  relations.   In  1837,  when  in  September  he  started  to  return  to  New  York, 

a  disastrous  financial  panic  was  at  its  height,  he  The  story  of  the  next  few  days  will  never  be 

arrived  in  New  York  with  very  ambitious  pur-  clearly  told;  but  on  an  afternoon  in  the  week 

poses,  but  with  no  resources.    "The  Narrative  of  following  his  departure  from  Richmond  he  was 

Arthur  Gordon  Pym,"   published  the  following  found  in  a  drinking-place  in  Baltimore,  taken  to 

year,  added  nothing  to  his  reputation  and  little  a  hospital  in  an  unconscious  condition,  and  died 

to  his  income.    The  autumn  of  1838  found  Poe  four  days  later. 

in  Philadelphia,  where  he  wrote  two  of  his  most  Of  the  three  forms  of  Poe's  literary  activity  his 
characteristic  pieces,  "Silence"  and  "The  criticism,  while  of  high  importance  at  the  time,  is 
Haunted  Palace."  The  poem  shows  an  ethical  of  least  value;  his  prose  tales  have  taken  their 
feeling  which  no  other  work  from  the  same  place  in  the  literature  of  the  world  by  reason  of 
hand  reveals.  Two  volumes  made  up  of  stories  their  originality  of  motive  and  their  finished  art; 
and  sketches  appeared  in  1839,  and  contained  while  his  poetry  remains  the  most  distinctive  ex- 
some  of  the  most  original  work  which  America  pression  of  his  genius.  In  two  important  studies, 
has  produced.                                       m  "The  Poetic  Principle"  and  "The  Rationale  of 

"The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  "Ligeia,"  Verse,"  he  declared  that  truth  gives  expression  to 
"William  Wilson,"  and  "Silence"  exhibit  Poe's  the  intellect  and  passion  to  the  heart,  while  beauty 
power  of  invention,  vividness  of  imagination,  and  fe  the  language  of  the  soul.  Beauty  is,  there- 
skill  as  an  artist  at  their  best;  and  in  perfection  fore,  the  highest  form  of  creative  activity; 
of  form  these  prose  pieces  rank  with  "Israfel,"  passion  and  truth  are  involved  in  it,  but  its  chief 
"To  Helen,"  and  "The  City  in  the  Sea."  To  this  aim  is  to  produce  a  definite  and  convincing  im- 
period  belong  also  those  tales  of  ratiocination  pression  of  its  own  nature  by  stimulating  the 
which  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind  and  have  imagination.  He  defined  poetry  as  "the  rhythmi- 
borne  fruit  in  an  abundant  harvest  of  similar  or  cal  creation  of  beauty,"  and  laid  down  the  law 
imitative  stories.  "The  Gold  Bug,"  "The  Pur-  that  beauty  is  essential  to  lyrical  perfection  in 
loined  Letter,"  "The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,"  and  the  phrase  "a  long  poem  does  not  exist."  He  also 
"The  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue"  are  on  a  lower  held  that  a  marked  quality  of  metre  or  rhythm 
order  of  imagination  than  the  tales  of  fantasy,  ought  to  characterise  all  verse, 
but  they  are  marvelous  pieces  of  invention.           *       Bibliography.     Numerous   editions   of   Poe's 

During  this  period  Poe  was  undergoing  the  tor-  work  have  appeared  since  his  death.     That  of 

ture   of   uncertainty   with   regard   to  his   wife,  Griswold   (2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  New  York,   1856)   is 

whom  he  devotedly  loved,  and  who  was  continu-  prefaced  by  a  biography  which  later  writers  con- 

ously  and  often  desperately  ill.    Under  this  strain  eider  prejudiced  to  the  point  of  calumny ;  and 

his  power  of  resistance  grew  weaker,  he  yielded  the  biography  in  the  Stoddard  edition   (6  vols., 

more  easily  and  frequently  to  the  craving  for  new  ed.,   New   York,    1895),   while  deprecating 

stimulants,  and  his  unusual  power  of  concentra-  Griswold's  extreme  view,  is  also  biased.     The 

tion  gradually  relaxed.  Diamond  edition  (Boston,  1874)  has  a  sketch  by 

The  position  of  editor  of  Graham's  Magazine,  GiH.  Later  editions  are  by  Ingram  (2d  ed.,  4 
in  which  he  had  revealed  editorial  ability  of  a  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1880;  New  York,  1894)  ;  Sted- 
high  order,  was  given  up  or  lost,  and  in  1844  man  and  Woodberry  (10  vols.,  Chicago,  1895), 
Poe  returned  to  New  York  with  very  little  money  *  scholarly  and  complete  edition ;  and  the  Vir- 
and  with  a  great  sorrow  impending  in  the  near  g*nia  edition  by  Harrison,  with  notes  by  Stewart 
future.  He  was  still,  however,  to  achieve  some  (17  vols.,  Boston,  1902),  in  which  is  included,  in 
of  his  most  striking  successes.  In  1845  "The  addition  to  the  complete  works  of  the  poet,  all 
Raven,"  which  gave  him  his  immense  popular  the  obtainable  information  as  to  his  life,  and  a 
reputation,  appeared,  and  was  followed  by  "The  full  bibliography.  Poe's  Tales  have  been  trans- 
Bells"  and  "Ulalume."  No  American  poems  lat*d  into  French  by  Baudelaire  and  are  in  his 
are  more  widely  known,  and  in  none  is  his  mar-  (Euvres  computes,  vols,  v.-vii.  (Paris,  1878-82). 
velous  command  of  the  subtle  resources  of  sound,  There  are  also  German  and  Spanish  translations, 
his  magical  use  of  vowels,  of  repetition,  of  The  Poems  have  been  published  separately  with 
parallelism,  so  skillfully  used  to  convey  definite  memoirs  by  Hannay  (London,  1865),  Blanch- 
and  striking  effects.  His  collected  poems  were  *rd  <ib->  1857),  and  Briggs  (New  York,  1859). 
published  at  this  time  under  the  title,  The  Raven,  Of  the  numerous  biographies,  Whitman,  Ed* 
and  Other  Poems,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  col-  9<**  A*1™  p°e  and  E%*  Critics  (New  York, 
lection  is  a  piece  of  autobiography.  "Events  not  I860)  ;  Gill,  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (5th 
to  be  controlled,"  he  wrote,  "have  prevented  me  ed.,  ib.,  1880)  ;  and  Ingram,  Edgar  Allan 
from  making  at  any  time  any  serious  effort  in  Poe:  His  Life,  Letters,  and  Opinions  (2d  ed., 
what,  under  happier  circumstances,  would  have  London,  1886),  are  answers  to  Griswold's  as- 
been  the  field  of  my  choice."  He  was  then  living  sertions.  The  Life  by  Didier  (New  York,  1877) 
in  a  cottage  at  Fordham,  near  New  York ;  and  *■  not  entirely  trustworthy.  There  are  essays  by 
there,  in  Januarv,  1847,  his  wife  died,  and  the  Baudelaire  prefixed  to  volumes  v.  and  vi.  of  his 
poet  was  prostrated  by  a  long  illness.  He  was  (Euvres  computes,  above  mentioned,  and  by  Sted- 
cared  for  by  friends  and  finally  recovered  a  de-  m*n>  in  Poets  of  America  (New  York,  1880). 
gree  of  strength,  but  he  was  really  a  shat-  The  most  critical  Life  is  by  Woodberry,  in  the 
tered  man.  He  WTote  "Eureka:  A  Prose  Poem,"  "American  Men  of  Letters  Series"  (Boston, 
marked  bv  his  characteristic  inventiveness,  put  1885).  A  selection  from  Poe's  correspondence, 
the  finishing  touches  on  "The  Domain  of  Arn-  edited  by  Woodberry,  appeared  in  the  Century 
heim,"  and  delivered  a  few  lectures;  but  both  his  Magazine,  vol.  xxvi.  (New  York,  1894). 
mind  and  his  will  bore  traces  of  his  great  suffer-  POE,  Orlando  Metcalfe  (1832-95).  An 
ing.  In  June,  1849,  he  went  to  Richmond,  was  American  soldier,  born  at  Navarre,  Ohio.  He 
ill  as  the  result  of  excesses  in  Philadelphia,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1856,  and  entered  the 
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corps  of  topographical  engineers.     In  1861  he  which  they  retorted  with  Satiromastia.    The  scene 

served  for  a  time  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Depart-  is  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  Marston  ap- 

ment  of  Ohio,  but  later  was  made  colonel  of  the  pears  as  Crispinus,  Dekker  as  Demetrius,  and 

Second  Michigan  Volunteers,  and  in  1862  took  they  are  punished  for  conspiracy  against  Horace, 

part  in  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  campaigns,  representing  Jonson. 

£S^^^  ««    **    ™    BBE^EAST    TABLE, 

ferrad  to  the  West  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Cen-  *™\  ,f  g\les  of  ^  *"d  P0€n?  *  °hv«r 

trtl  District  of  Kentucky,  and  was  BurnsidVs  ™SgJ  Holmes    contributed    to    the Want* 

chief  engineer  during  the  defense  of  Knoxville  £**?'  ?  *871/  ™~?  df^U^  *ketche8' f 
(Number  18-December  4,  1863),  when  he  earned  *he  ve,m  .of  *he  *****  «*  the  Professor,  dif- 
the  brevet  of  major  in  the  Regular  Army.  In  fer  om>  m  the  seriousness  of  tone  and  subject. 
1864  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  Sherman's  POETICS  (Gk.  rcpi  Toirrrucrp,  peri  poiitikes). 
anny,  participating  in  the  invasion  of  Georgia  A  fragmentary  treatise  by  Aristotle  on  the  phi- 
ami  the  campaign  which  ended  with  the  sur-  losophy  of  art,  and  especially  of  poetry.  All  we 
render  of  General  J.  £.  Johnston.  He  was  bre-  have  of  it  (  and  possibly  all  that  was  ever  writ- 
vetted  brigadier-general  in  the  Regular  Army  in  ten)  is  the  discussion  of  epic  poetry  and  the 
1865,  and  was  commissioned  colonel  of  engineers  tragic  drama,  fortunately  enriched  with  many 
in  1888.  After  the  Civil  War  he  was  for  a  num-  allusions  to  the  other  arts ;  but  restricted  as  it 
ber  of  years  secretary  of  the  United  States  Board  is,  this  treatise  is  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
o(  Lighthouse  Commissioners,  and  had  charge  of  portant  work  on  criticism  ever  written,  intrinsic- 
the  construction  of  many  important  river  and  ally  as  well  as  historically.  Art,  in  Aristotle's 
harbor  works,  among  them  the  Spectacle  Reef  conception,  is  'imitation  of  life/  and  its  purpose 
and  Stannard  Rock  Lighthouses  and  the  great  is  to  give  pleasure.  This  doctrine  can  be  fully 
lock  on  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  understood  only  in  the  light  of  Aristotle's  meta- 
PtE'CTLE  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  roucPiif,  poikiM,  physical  conceptions.  He  defines  life  as  action 
variegated).  The  name  given,  because  of  the  or  as  an  activity,  and  undoubtedly  has  in  mind 
paintings  which  adorned  it,  to  a  famous  stoa,  or  what  elsewhere  he  calls  the  formal  and  moving 
portico,  in  Athens,  from  which  the  Stoics  (q.v.)  causes,  corresponding  very  closely  to  Plato's 
were  named.  Ideas;'    the    'imitation/    therefore,    has    a    far 

PGB^nJLTJS(Lat.,theyoungCarthaginian).  A  RU& F2^.?*$  *?*  ^P?*™'  referring  to 

Wrtsfe^  *»  satisfactions  of  taste;  in  no.sense  {re  gross 

^m&X^L    fam0US    Ph<BniCian  S5^S^ 

^™rn      ?JS*   ^          t>           ziono*^  love  of  rhvthm.    At  the  same  time  the  poet  must 

POERIO,  pc-a'rfc-o,  Cablo,  Baron   ( 1803-67 ) .  have  the  *gift  of  metaphor,"  and  this  comes  "not 

An  Italian  patriot.     He  was  born  at  Naples,  De-  Dy  ^  Dut  ^  a  happy  gift  of  nature."    Perhaps 

cember  10,  1803      In  1828  he  joined  the  liberals  the  moflt  ftcute  of  Aristotle's  aesthetic  theories  is 

of  Naples  and  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Avel-  his  explanation  of  the  office  of  tragedy.    This  he 

lino,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  long  time-  finds  to  be  a  purgation  of  the  passions,  katharsis, 

He  was  concerned   in  the  abortive   attempt  of  through  terror  and  noble  pity.  It  is  an  exercise  of 

1847,  but  was  discovered,  and  after  the  movement  the  emotions  in  moderation,  and  so  a  relief  of  the 

tt  Reggio  was  sent  back  to  prison.  The  revolution  tendency  to  emotional  expression  which  men  nat- 

which  broke  out  at  Palermo,  January  12,  1848,  urally  have,  without  the  wrack  and  strain  which 

set  him  at  liberty,  and  he  immediately  gave  him-  extreme  emotion  incurs.     Hence   it  is  akin  to 

*U  to  the  organisation  of  the  famous  demonstra-  physical   purgation,   and   is   further  a   kind   of 

twn  of  January  27,  1848,  which  brought  about  the  pleasure  because  it  contributes  to  that  general 

Institution  of  February  10th     Poerio  was  nomi-  temperance  which  was  the  Greek  ideal  of  excel- 

jated  director  of  police  and  Minister  of  Public  lence.     Consult:   Butcher,  Aristotle's  Theory  of 

Instruction ;  but  he  soon  resigned.  He  was  chosen  poetry  and  Fine  Art,  with  a  Critical  Text  and 

Deputy  to  the  Parliament.    In  1849  the  Govern-  Translation  of  the  Poetics   (3d  ed.,  New  York, 

meat  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  convict  him  1903) 

iraa*tyL^jr.ts,sr  *™  ^™*±™  *.  *— , *». 

ne»  he  was  sentenced  to  twenty-four  years'  im-  POETBY.     See  literatures  of  the  various  na- 

prisonment.    In  January,  1859,  Poerio  and  other  tions,  as  English,  French,  Greek,  Indian,  Pro- 

politieal  prisoners  were  put  on  board  of  a  vessel  vencal,   etc.     See,   also,   Epic   Poetry;    Lyric 

in  order  to  be  transported  to  South  America,  but  Poetry;     Pastoral    Poetry;     Versification; 

were  transferred   to  an  American  ship,   which  Rhyme;    Blank  Verse;    Epigram;    Madrigal; 

landed  them  at  Cork,  whence  they  returned,  by  Sonnet;   Ballad;   Ballade;   Minstrel;   Trou- 

London,  to  Turin.     In  the  following  year  Poerio  badour  ;  Meistersinger  ;  Minnesinger.  See,  too, 

*as  elected  Deputy  from  Tuscany  and  took  his  individual   poems,  such   as  the  Mahabharata; 

seat  in  Parliament.    When  Garibaldi  (q.v.)  had  Veda;     Beowulf;    Roland;    Nibelungenlied ; 

driTen  out  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  Poerio  returned  Volsunger  Saga,  etc. 

rJ!!Ele8,  .**«"•»  mjmber  of  the  Privy  POETRY,   Spasmodic  School  op.     A  name 

Coimcil,  and  subsequently  vice-president  of  the  sometimes   applied   to   certain  English   authors 

muament    He  died  at  Florence.  of     the     nm€teenth     century     whose     writings 

POETASTER,  The.    A  comedy  by  Ben  Jon-  are  strained  and  unnatural   in  style.     Of  this 

am  (1601),  attacking  Marston  and  Dekker,  to  class  the  best  known  are  Philip  James  Bailey, 
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Alexander   Smith,   Sydney   Dobell,   and   Gerald  copyist  of  manuscripts.    His  skill  in  that  pursuit 

Massey  (qq.v.).  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leading  Florentine 

POETS'  CORNER.    The  popular  name  given  scholars,  and  at  the?  arc  of  twenty-two  he  entered 

to  a  part  of  the  south  transept  of  Westminster  g»  service  of  Pope  >niface  IX.  as  Apostolic 

Abbey  containing  the  tombs  and  memorials  of  a  Seewtaiy.  He  served  in  the  same  capacity  under 

number  of  Englishmen  eminent  in  letters.     The  the  ^ven  sucking  popes   (1404-53 ),  attend^ 

memorials  include  those  of  Chaucer,  Dryden,  Mil-  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1414,  and  was  present 

ton,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Addison,  Ben  Jonson,  a*  t Je.  tr?al  andx  martyrdom  of  Jerome  of  Prague, 

Macaulay,  Wordsworth,  the  American   Longfel-  °f  wl"ch  he  wrote  analmost  sympathizing  account 

low  and  others  or  ™e  most  part,  however,  he  seems  to  have  cared 

•nVk-Ki-cr      -,+    -n_          i-.»^i^*i       *    «.  i_  little  for  the  important  political  and  ecclesias- 

POET,  pc/a,  Felipe   (1799-1891).     A  Cuban  tical  movement8  Gf  the  period,  and  is  remembered 

naturalist,  born  in  Havana.    In  1826  he  went  to  chiefly   for   hig   persevering   and   successful  re* 

Pans,  where  he  studied  zoology   and    aided    in  searches  in  various  European  monasteries  where 

founding  the  Entomological  Society  of  France,  masterpieces  of  classic  literature  were  lying  un« 

In  1833  he  returned  to  Havana  and  devoted  him-  known.    Among  the  manuscripts  he  thus  recov- 

self  to  the  study  of  Cuban  fauna,  particularly  ered  were  those  of  Quintilian    (complete),  the 

fishes,  of  which  he  discovered  many  new  species,  great  philosophic  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Natura 

In  1842  he  was  appointed  professor  of  compara-  Jterum,  seven  orations  of  Cicero,  twelve  plays  of 

tive  anatomy  and  zoology  at  the  University  of  piautus,  the  commentaries  of  Asoonius  Pedianus, 

Havana,    a   position    which    he    held    until    his  the  history  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Petronius, 

death.     The  most  important  of  his  publications  the  Dialogue  and  Germania  of  Tacitus,  and  the 

are:    Memorias  sobre  la  historia  natural  de  la  fragment  of  Suetonius,  De  Orammaticis  et  Rhe- 

Isla  de  Cuba   (1860)  ;   Reportorio  fisico-natural  toribu8m    Among  his  own  works,  all  of  which  are 

de  la  Isla  <te <Cuba;  and  Enumeratto  Ptsctum  in  j^in,  are  a  collection  of  Letters  (1437) ;  va- 

Cubenstum  (1875).    His  greatest  work  Icttologt*  rioug  moral  ^          including  De  Nobilitate  Dia- 

Cubana,  was  still  in  manuscript  at  the  time  of  his  i0gu8  ^  De  yarietate  Fortunes;  Historia  Fhr- 

death.  entina,  written  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  Livy; 

POGE,  Cape.    See  Cape  Poge.  and  his  most  famous  work,  Liber  Facetiarum  (ed. 

POOGE,  po^ge,  Paul   (1839-84).     A  German  by  I-  Lisieur,  Paris,  1878),  a  collection  of  violent 

explorer  of  Africa,  born  at  Ziersdorf ,  In  Meek-  *»>«  often  indecent  diatribes  against  the  monks 

lenburg.    In  1874  he  joined  Homeyer's  expedition,  and  clergy.  The ^most  scurrilous  are  those  against 

and  in  December  of  1875  alone  reached  Musam-  Valla  and  Filelfo,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in 

ba,  the  capital  of  Muata  Jamvo,  the   farthest  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.    His  works  contain 

point  inland  reached  at  that  time  by  an  explorer  h.vely  descriptions  of  the  life  and  customs  of  va- 

of  the  German  Company.     In  1880,  with  Wiss-  "0Ufl  European  countries,  and  valuable  notes  on 

man,  he  set  out  to  explore  the  southern  basin  of  £•  remains  of  antique  art  in  Rome.     He  spent 

the  Congo.    They  separated  at  Nyangwe  in  1882,  his  last  years  at  Florence   where  he  was  chc^ 

and  Po^e  established  a  station  nelr  Mukenge!  ghwofUoir.     The  material  for  the  collection  of 

He  died  at  Loando  just  as  he  was  starting  back  to  French  tales  Cen*  nouvelles  nouvelles  (q.v.)  was 

Europe.    He  wrote  Im  Reiche  des  Muata  Jamwo  tak«n  in  ?*rt  '^^V*  T2?-  of  ^SfT    H£ 

iiooX\  statue  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  is  the  work 

^wikVVM«v      x^r       *«  *  t             n  of   Donatello.      Consult  the   Life  by    Shepherd 

P0(Ml??E?£F'  P^te*11^1*'  Johann  Chris-  (Liverpool,  1802) ,  and  Symond's  Renaissance  in 

tian  (1796-1877).  A  German  physicist,  chemist,  j$aj«# 

and  editor.     He  was  born  at  Hamburg,  studied        -^^^rr^-mr    -»r  t> _    l10flA«, 

pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  physics,  anefwas  con-  A  *0(*?'J>™>  Mtkhah.  Petrovich    <  1800-75). 

nected  with  the  University  of  Berlin  from  1840  ^  Russian  historian  and  archaeologist.    Appomt- 

until  his  death,  serving  as  professor  from  1834.  «d  professor  at  the  Moscow  University  in  1830. 

In  1838  he  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Acad-  he  "signed  in  1844  to  devote  himself  to  literature 

emy  of  Sciences.     His  chief  discoveries  were  in  and  the  study  of  archaeology     His  collection  of 

connection  with  electricity  and  magnetism,  but  Russian  antiquities  was  bought  by  the  Govern- 

he  is  best  known  perhaps  for  the  fact  that  from  *«£    ,He  published  m  1841-56  a  literary  and 

1824   he   edited   the   Annalen   der   Physik   und  political    periodical    called    The    Moscovtte,    in 

Chemie,  to  which  he  contributed  many  important  which  he  advocated  Panslavism.     His  efforts  in 

memoirs.    In  connection  with  Liebig  and  Wohler  J*™""  kinds  of  literature  are  of  little  impor- 

he  prepared  the    Handworterbuch    der    Chemie  *«£?•    .Sev^al  monographs  on  special   periods 

(Brunswick,   1837-51).     He  also  published  the  ^  Russian i  history   with  his  unfinished  tftmtan 

Lebenslinien  zur   Oeschichte   der   exakten   Wis-  History   (7  vols.,  1846-59),  which  is  important 

senschaften    (Berlin,    1853),   and  Biographisch-  for  the  material  gathered,  are  his  chief  works  of 

litterarisches    Handworterbuch   zur    Geschichte  va-lue. 

der  exakten  Wissenschaften  (Leipzig,  1858-63,  2  POOY.     The  menhaden   (q.v.). 

vols.),  subsequent  editions  of  which  have  been  POHL,  p6l,  Richard   (1826-96).     A  German 

issued.    The  Oeschichte  der  Physik,  edited  by  W.  writer  on  music.    He  was  born  in  Leipzig,  studied 

Barenten,  was  published  in  1879.     A  biography  at  Chemnitz  and  Karlsruhe,  at  G5ttingen  and 

of  Poggendorf  will  be  found  in  vol.  clx.  of  the  Leipzig,  taught  in  Gratz,  and  then  devoted  him- 

Annalen.  self  to  music,  living  in  Dresden    (1852-54),  in 

POGOIO    BRACCIOLINI,     pdd'jd    bra'cho-  Weimar    (1854-63),   and  in   Baden-Baden  from 

le*ne,  Giovanni  Fbancesco  (1380-1459).    A  dis-  1863  till  his  death.    He  edited  the  Badeblatt  and 

tinguished   Italian   scholar   and   author   in   the  (1856-60)    Anregungen  fur  Kunst  and  Wissen- 

Kenaissance  period.    He  was  born  at  Terranuova,  schaft.     His  musical  critiques,   some  of   which 

near  Florence,  and  after  studying  under  John  of  were  published  under  the  name  Hoplit,  did  much 

Ravenna    and    Manuel    Chrysoloras    became    a  to  bring  into  favor  the  'new  German*  school  of 
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mask.    PohFs  chief  works  include:  Akustische  rain,  1804) ;  Theorie  analytique  de  la  propaga- 

Briefe  (1863) ;  Baireuther  Erimterungen  (1877);  Hon  de  la  chaleur   (ed.  by  Rouyer  and  Baire, 

Autobiographisches     ( 1881 )  ;    Richard    Wagner  1895 ) ;  TMorie  des  tourbillons  ( 1893 ) ;  Theorie  du 

(1883);  Franz  Liszt    (1883) ;    Hektor  Berlioz  potentiel  Newtonien  (ed.  by  Le  Roy  and  Vincent, 

(1884);  Die  Hohenzuge  der  musikalischen  Ent-  1899).     Part  of  these  works  form  his  Cours  de 

wkklung  (1888),  as  well  as  poems.  physique  (13  vols.,  1890).    He  has  also  published 

POHLB,  po^,  Leon    (1841-).     A  German  important  memoirs  on  mathematics  and  physics 

«nre    and   portrait    painter,    born     at    Leip-  in  *he  J™»"1  des  mattematiques puree  et  appU- 

riTHe  studied  at  the  Dresden  Academy  (from  %"**>  *he  Jou™1  ^JEcolf.  ^<^W«» 

1«),  then  at  Antwerp,  under  Van  Lerius  and  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Cam- 

j^'n ,  .    -+  w^ll--    ««/i  «,««   an™i™*aA  bridge,    Scientia,    the    Acta    Mathematica,    the 

under  ft^*^~^^1  gf^  Mathematische  Annalen,  and  many  other  leading 

professor  at  the  Dresden  Academy  in  1877.  Hav-  mathematical  iournals 

mg  at  first  cultivated  genre  and  history,  he  con-  matnematlcaI  journals. 

fined  himself  afterwards  more  and  more  to  por-  POOTCIA/NA.    A  tropical  tree.  See  CLesal- 

tnitnre,  and  in  this  line  produced  such  fine  ex-  piota. 

Mplo  « the  ^rtrwte  of  Lud^  Richteri (1872,  poDTDEXTEB,   George    (1779-1863).     An 

Leintur  Museum,   and   1880,  National  Oallery,  ._„._{_._    „„is+!»iTi     i.^—    !«    t»„:««    rv...nt« 

Berttf.  of  the  painter  Karl  Peschel  ( 1880,  DreY-  American    pobboan,    born    in    Louisa    County, 

to  GaUery),  of   the  sculptor  Hfthnel,  and  of  J*    He  atudied  few  and  began  pract.ee  in  Mil- 

fi.n»  Tanchnitz  (both  in  the  Leiprig  Museum).  *?n'  .J«-     In  ,1802  1haen,went  to  the.  M?TAPpl 

Of  hi.  genre  scenes,  the  Berlin  Galkry  contains  Territory,   and   in   1803   was   appointed  Attor- 

in  "Elegy"  and   the   Dresden   Gallery  "Ecole  ™y<*°?™}.  hl  G^™   °  "l?™-     £    18M 

ToTnkmenti "  m         Territorial  Legislature,  and  prose- 

^^  cuted  Aaron  Burr  when  the  latter  was  arrested  in 

POL    A  fermented  food  product  made  from  xgjy.    Tnj8  year  he  was  also  elected  delegate  to 

the  starchy  root  of  Colocassta  antiquorum.    It  is  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 

ray  popular   in    the   Hawaiian    Islands.      See  served  two  terms.     In   1813  he  was  appointed 

Cocco.  United  States  judge  of  the  Territory.     In  1817 

P0INCAR£,     pw&N'ka'ra',     Jules     Hsnbt  he   presided   over  the  committee  to   prepare  a 

(1854—).    A  French  mathematician  and  phys-  Constitution  for  the  State,  and  was  chosen  its 

icist,  born  at  Nancy.    He  entered  the  Ecole  Poly-  first  Representative  in  Congress.     Here  he  dis- 

teehnique  in  1873,  but  left  two  years  later  to  take  tinguished   himself   by   his   defense   of   General 

ap  work  in  the  School  of  Mines.    He  became  an  Jackson's  course  in  Florida.     In   1819  he  was 

engineer  in  1879,  and  in  the  same  year  doctor  of  chosen  Governor  of  the  State  and  while  in  office 

sciences.    In  1881  he  was  called  to  Paris,  where  prepared  The  Revised  Code  of  Laws  of  Missis- 

in  1886  he  became   professor   of   mathematical  **PP*    (1824).     In   1830  he  was  appointed  and 

phyiscs   and    calculus    of    probabilities    in    the  then  elected  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term  as 

Faculty  of    Sciences.      At    the    death    of    Tis-  United  States  Senator.     Meanwhile  his  admira- 

sennd  (1896)   he  changed  this  chair  for  that  tion  for  President  Jackson  had  cooled,  and  he 

of  celestial  mechanics.     In  1887  he  was  made  was  even  charged   with   complicity   in   the  at- 

member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  tempted  assassination.    He  voted  for  Clay's  reso- 

and  after    1893    was    a    member    of    the    Bu-  lut*°n  of  censure  for  the  President  on  account  of 

ran  of  Longitudes    (after  1898  its  president),  the  removal  of  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the 

In  1889  he  obtained  the  prize  awarded  by  King  United  States,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  con- 

fettr  of  Sweden  for  a  work  on  the  problem  of  stituents.    In  1835  he  was  defeated  for  reelection. 

the  three  bodies    (q.v.).     Poincar<5  has  become  Poindexter  had  great  ability,  but  was  violent, 

known  as  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  pro-  arrogant,  and  obstinate.    As  a  result  of  one  of 

dwedby  France  in  the  last  century.  A  disciple  of  ^180,<JUar.rel8  uK  *Lllled  Abljah  ?U?i  1D  \  *Uel 

Cioehy,  he  has  carried  out  the  investigations  of  iK1811)',m  wh,ch  he  was  accused  of  firmS  before 

the  latter  along  the  various  lines  of  the  theory  of  tne  word* 

functions,  and  he  has  also  applied  his  remarkable  POINDING,  plnd'frig  ( from  poind,  Scotch 
mathematical  powers  to  profound  researches  in  dialectic  form  of  pound;  connected  with  AS.  ge- 
the  domain  of  physics.  He  has  introduced  into  pyndan,  Eng.  pind,  to  shut  up,  impound,  and  with 
mathematics  a  new  class  of  transcendents,  pond).  In  Scotch  law,  a  method  of  satisfying  a 
analogous  to,  but  more  general  than,  the  elliptic  claim,  under  process  of  law,  by  seizing  and  selling 
functions,  which  he  has  named  the  Fuchsian  func-  the  debtor's  goods.  Where  a  creditor  has  a  claim 
tions  in  honor  of  Immanuel  Fuchs  (q.v.).  He  has  which  is  considered  a  lien  or  burden  on  land,  he 
also  introduced  in  connection  with  these  func-  may  obtain  a  writ  or  warrant,  known  as  a  de- 
tions  a  new  class  of  groups,  also  called  Fuchsian.  bitum  fundi,  authorizing  the  attachment  and  sale 
He  has  contributed  to  the  theory  of  non-Euclidean  of  such  movables  (q.v.)  or  chattels  on  the  land 
geometry,  to  the  theory  of  differential  equa-  as  belong  to  the  debtor.  This  is  called  'real 
tions,  and  to  various  branches  of  higher  algebra,  poinding.'  'Personal  poinding,'  or  seizing  any 
His  works  include :  Les  mithodes  nouvelles  de  other  personal  goods  of  a  debtor,  is  authorized  by 
la  m&Kanique  celeste  (3  vols.,  1892-99) ;  Calcul  a  special  writ  issued  by  an  inferior  judicial  of- 
k»  probabilites  (ed.  by  Quiquet,  1896) ;  Capil-  fleer.  Beasts  of  burden,  plow  animals,  and 
kritt  (ed.  by  Blondin,  1895) ;  Cinematique  et  agricultural  implements  must  not  be  seized  un- 
"&amamef  potentiels  et  mtcanique  des  fluides  til  all  other  goods  of  the  debtor  are  exhausted. 
led.  by  Guillet,  1899)  ;  Electricitt  et  optique  (2  Another  species  of  poinding  is  permitted  corre- 
al*., 1890-91) ;  Thertnodynamique  (ed.  by  Blon-  sponding  to  the  English  and  American  proceeding 
din.  1892) ;  Leeone  sur  la  thtorie  matltfmatique  of  'impounding'  cattle.  (See  Pound.)  The  pro- 
s>  Is  Ivmierc  (2  vols.,  1889-92) ;  Lecons  sur  la  ceedings  for  the  collection  of  debts  above  de- 
ftorie  de  VeTasticite'  (ed.  by  Borel  and  Drach,  scribed  correspond  to  the  English  proceeding  of 
1882) ;  Let  oscillations  eJectriques  (ed.  by  Maur-  distress  and  the  American  processes  of  attach- 
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ment  and  execution.     See  Attachment;   Dis-       POINT  LEVI,  la- ve*.  A  river  port  in  Quebec, 

tress;  Execution.  Canada.    See  Levis. 

POINSETT,  Joel  Robehts  (1779-1851) .  An  POINT  PLEASANT,  Battle  of.  In  Ameri- 
Amencan  diplomatist  and  official,  born  at  Stotes-  can  history,  a  battle  fought  October  10,  1774,  at 
burg  S.  C.  He  was  educated  at  Dr.  Timothy  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  in  Vir- 
Dwights  school  at  Greenfield,  Coiul,  and  in  ginia  (now  Wegt  Virginia),  between  about  1200 
Great  Britain,  studying  medicine  at  Edinburgh  Virginians  under  Andrew  Lewis  and  about  1000 
and  military  science  at  Woolwich  His  father  Indians  under  the  Shawnee  chief  Cornstalk,  the 
persuaded  him  to  study  law,  but  before  return-  former  gaining  a  decisive  victory,  which  closed 
ing  to  America  Poinsett  traveled  extensively  .j^^  Dunmore's  War.'  Lewis  had  arrived  at 
through  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1809  he  was  sent  thig  p^  0n  October  6th,  and  had  encamped  to 
as  United  States  Commissioner  to  South  Amer-  await  the  ^ming  of  Lord  Dunmore,  who  was  to 
ica  to  investigate  the  chances  of  the  revolting  join  him  with  a  force  of  1000.  Early  on  the  10th, 
provinces  for  independence.  While  he  was  m  nowever,  Lord  Dunmore  having  appointed  an- 
Chile  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Peru,  bearing  oihet  rendezvous,  Lewis  was  preparing  to  crow 
that  war  had  been  declared  against  the  United  tne  Onio>  wh€n  he  waa  8Uddenly  attacked  bv  the 
States  seized  American i  merchantmen,  but  were  Indians.  After  a  fierce  contest,  lasting  all"  day, 
forced  by  Poinsett  at  the  head  of  Chilean  sol-  each  8ide  fighting,  Indian  fashion,  behind  trees 
diers  to  return  them  with  apologies.  On  his  re-  and  boulders,  the  whites  finally  won.  The  battle 
turn  to  America  Poinsett  was  elected  to  the  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  stubborn 
South  Carolina  Legislature  and  strongly  advo-  and  evenly  contested  ever  fought  between  In- 
cited internal  improvements.  From  1821  to  dians  and  white  men.  Each  side  lost  fully  a  fifth 
1825  he  sat  m  the  United  States  Congress  as  a  of  it8  number,  the  loss  of  the  whites  being  75 
Federalist,  and  advocated  sending  assistance  .to  y^^  and  150  wounded,  Col.  Charles  Lewis  being 
the  South  American  republics.     In  1822  he  had  am0       the  former.   while  that  of  the  Indians, 

^f^"8^01*^™1?18^^^^1^*^™01"  probably  fully  as  great,  was  never  accurately 

1825  to  1829  was  minister  to  that  country.  When  determined.     The  victory  forced  the  Indians  to 

the   issues   of  nullification    (q.v.)    came  to  the  make  a  treaty  relinquishing  to  the  whites  a  large 

front  in   South   Carolina    (1830-32)    he  became  tract  of  land  south  of  the  Ohio,  while  it  kept  the 

prominent  in  the  'Union  Party'  and  opposed  the  Northwestern  tribes  relatively  quiet  during  the 

idea  of  nullification  vigorously.     From  1837  to  early  ^Tt  of  the  Revolution,  threw  open  the 

1841  he  was  Secretary  of  War  in  Van  Buren's  Ohio  route  to  Kentucky,  and  inspired  the  pio- 

Cabinet,  and  in  1840  secured  the  passage  of  the  neers  wjtn  renewed  confidence.     There  is  little 

militia  reorganization  bill.    He  wrote  many  ora-  historic  basis  for  the  claim,  frequently  made, 

tions  and  essays,   and  founded  an  academy  of  that  thi8  should  be  regarded  as  the  first  battle 

fine  arts  in  Charleston.    He  published  Notes  on  0f  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Mexico.  Made  in  1822;  with  an  Historical  Sketch  '  „ 

of  the  Revolution  (1824).  POINT    D'APPTTI,    pwaw'    dap'pwe'    (Fr., 

TjAw/onnvfiiTA        a  t   ti     1.    u«-  point  of  touch).    In  military  tactics,  one  of  the 

POIKTSBT-TIA.     A   Bpecies   of   Euphorbia.  ^  previouriy  agwed  up£  where  'troop9  may 

opubge.  rally  or  rendezvous,  after  an  extended  or  scat- 

POINT  DE  GALLE,  pwaw  de  gal,  or  Galle.  tered  movement.    In  attack  formation,  it  may  be 

The  oldest  commercial  port  of  Ceylon,  situated  the  point,  or  points,  from  which  the  actual  attack 

at  the  southwestern  end  of  the  island,  56  miles  |a  commenced. 

southeast  of  Colombo    (Map:    India,  D  7).     It        -^-•wt-«    1-.    *»**. ,_, ■       « 

lies  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  rocky  hills  and  is        POINTS    OP    THE    ESCUTCHEON.     See 

well  laid  out.    The  European  town,  inclosed  by  Heraldry. 

fortifications  constructed  during  the  Dutch  occu-  POIRfe,  pwa'ra',  Emmanuel  (1858—).  A 
pation,  contains  a  fine  church  and  many  other  French  caricaturist,  better  known  by  his  pen 
public  buildings.  The  town  has  a  good  harbor,  but  name,  Caran  d'Ache.  He  was  born  in  Moscow, 
it  has  lost  its  former  commercial  importance,  and  Russia.  His  first  drawings  were  published  in  the 
even  the  cocoanuts  which  are  obtained  chiefly  in  Chronique  Parisienne.  Afterwards  his  work  sp- 
its vicinity  are  shipped  to  Colombo  by  rail,  peared  in  Tout  Paris,  Vie  Parisienne,  and  van- 
Point  de  Galle  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  ous  other  publications.  His  drawings  have  been 
consular  agency.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  gathered  in  albums,  such  as  Psst  (1898),  which 
Portuguese  in  1518  and  attained  commercial  im-  contains  his  Dreyfus  sketches.  He  is  particu- 
portance  on  account  of  the  cinnamon  monopoly,  larly  happy  in  his  portrayal  of  soldiers,  and  is 
In  1642  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  by  a  keen  observer  and  an  original  draughtsman.  He 
whom  it  was  strongly  fortified.  It  passed  to  is  said  to  have  created  the  liistoire  sans  legende' 
Great  Britain  in  1796.  Population,  in  1891,  33,-  in  France.  His  illustrations  include  those  done 
590;  in  1901,  37,326.  for  La  come'die  politique  of  Millaud.  He  also 
POINTS- A-PITBE,  pwaw'ta'p*'tr\  The  won  much  success  with  his  pantomime  L'^pope>, 
principal  seaport  and  largest  town  of  the  French  whlch  celebrated  the  victories  of  Napoleon. 
West  Indian  island  of  Guadeloupe,  situated  about  POISON  (OF.,  Fr.  poison,  from  Lat.  potio, 
20  miles  northeast  of  the  capital,  Basse-Terre  drink,  potion,  from  potare,  to  drink).  In  law, 
(Map:  West  Indies,  R  6).  It  is  a  new  town,  any  chemical  which,  if  taken  or  injected  into  the 
built  on  the  site  of  an  old  town  destroyed  by  fire  human  body,  will  cause  some  bodily  harm  or 
and  earthquake,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  marshy  death.  In  most  States  the  sale  of  poisons  is 
district.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  a  museum.  The  regulated  by  statute.  Common  regulations  are 
harbor  is  spacious  and  safe.  It  exports  cocoa,  to  require  bottles  or  other  receptacles  containing 
sugar,  and  vanilla.  It  is  in  direct  communication  poison  to  be  plainly  labeled  'Poison,'  in  addition 
with  France.  The  population  is  16,500.  to  the  scientific  name  of  the  drug,  and  to  pro- 
POINTEE.    A  dog.    See  Field  Dog.  hibit  druggists  from  retailing  certain  poisons 
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without  physicians'  certificates  or  prescriptions  with  apparent  relish  by  horses,  goats,  and  some 

for  their  use.  other  animals,  but  is  feared  by  perhaps  more 

Poisoning  is  the  crime  of  administering  poison  people  than  any  other  American  plant.    Instances 

to  a  human  being  with  intention  to  cause  death  in  the  last  group  are  of  frequent  individual  ex- 

or  bodily  harm.    It  is  punished  according  to  the  perience. 

result,  as  in  other  cases  where  one  person  is  will-        Judging  from  these  and  other  data  that  what  is 

fully  or  maliciously  injured  by  another.    Physi-  true  of  the  past  will  be  true  in  future,  it  is  safe 

cians  may  administer  poisons  as  medicines  in  to  predict  that  the  plants  now  regarded  as  noxi- 

their  discretion.    Consult  the  authorities  referred  ous  will  also  be  freed  from  the  obloquy  with 

to  under  Medical  Jubisfhudence.     See  Crime  which  they  seem  to  be  smirched, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.  For  descriptions  of  the  plants  illustrated  on 

POISON  AliDER.     See  Sumac  the  acoonipanying  Plate,  see  generic  or  common 

name  titles. 


POISON  IVY.    See  Ivy;  Sumac. 


POISONS.    See  Toxicology  ;  Antidote. 


POISON  OAK    (Rhus  Toxicodendron).     An        *>Ma*\vtr  aTrwimr     a      t^ ^ 

American  shrub,   feared  because  of  its  reputed  POISON  SUMACH.     See  Dogwood. 

poisonous  qualities,  said  to  be  due  to  a  non-vola-  POISSON,    pwft'sON',   Simeon   Denis    ( 1781- 

tile  oil  which  produces  itching,  reddening,  and  1840).     A  French  mathematician,  physicist,  and 

swelling  of  the  skin  of  certain  individuals,  but  not  astronomer.     He  early  took  up  the  study  of  the 

of  others.     Saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  lead  descriptive  geometry  of  Monge.     At  the  age  of 

acetate  (sugar  of  lead)   is  recommended  as  an  seventeen  he  entered  the  polytechnic  school  at 

antidote.    See  Ivy;  Sumac.  Paris,   where   he   soon   attracted   the   attention 

POISON  OP  SBBPBNTS.    See  Snake;  Rat-  of  ">  instru?*°rs'  not*blv  ?f  ^grange.    He  held 

iwiw«wi!  »<B.«f  aixiab.    dw  o«  a jk* ,  luii  various  positions  as  examiner  and  professor  in 

tixsxake;  viper.  this  institution  for  nearly  forty  years.    He  was 

POISONOUS  INSECTS.     See  Insect,  para-  also  professor  of  mechanics  on  the  Faculty  of  Sci- 

graph  Poisonous  Insects.  ences,  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Measures,  and 

~™~.M.~~~  ,*•  .  wmM  „      .  ^,       ,_  A  member   of   the   Council    of    Public    instruction 

POISONOUS  PLANTS.  Vegetable  substances  ( 1820)      He  wag  made  Baron  by  Napoleon  and  in 

reputed  injurious  to  man  and  animals.  This  1837  became  a  ^^  Hig  8Cientiflc  works  and  me- 
aeemingly  loose  definition  is  rendered  necessary  moir8  number  over  30o,  and  are  devoted  to  mathe- 
because  of  the  transitional  state  in  which  plants  matic8>  physics,  and  astronomy.  The  work  en- 
are  with  respect  to  popular  belief ,  as  the  follow-  :oyi  &e  widest  circuiation  is  his  TraiU  de 
ing  facts  sufficiently  indicate:  (1)  Many  plants  m4Canique  (2  vols.,  1811;  2d  ed.  1833;  German 
formerly  dreaded  as  violent  poisons  are  now  con-  trang  i835-36).  His  other  notable  works  are: 
sklered  innocuous  or  inert,  others  unpleasant  or  Theorie  mathCmatique  de  la  chaleur  ( 1835 ;  sup- 
unwholesome,  still  others  edible,  and  some  have  piement  1837)  ;  Recherches  sur  la  probability  des 
even  taken  rank  among  our  most  important  veg-  jugementa  en  matiere  criminelle  et  en  matiere 
eUble  foods.  (2)  Certain  plants,  even  among  eivae  (1837).  His  important  memoirs  on  definite 
those  used  for  food,  are  so  feared  by  individuals  integrals  and  their  applications  to  physics,  on 
that  unpleasant  physiological  effects  are  observed  calculus  of  variations,  and  on  probability  were 
whenever  they  are  eaten,  or  in  some  cases  even  published  in  Journal  de  VEcole  Polvtechnique 
handled.  These  phenomena  cannot,  however,  be  (1802-39);  M&moires  de  V Academic  (1811-43); 
attributed  to  the  plants  because  they  follow  only  Connaissance  des  Temps  (1819-27) ;  and  in  nu- 
in  exceptional  cases,  and  in  these  fear  more  or  merous  other  journals.  Arago's  works,  volume 
less  well  defined  is  an  invariable  precursor.  (3)  amf  contain  a  complete  list  of  Poisson's  produc- 
Still  other  species  which  in  the  individual  have  tions. 

never  produced  untoward  effects  are,  by  hasty  -^-™—        „,  *,      .          „  *           *  x» 

people,  suddenly   arraigned   and  condemned  be-  ™1B87>  Pwft  f'  .  A  *™}1  ^  °f  T7?CVn 

cause  of  some  observed  physiological  phenomenon  the  Department  of  Seme-et-Oise,  situated  10  miles 

supposedly  due  to  eating  or  handling  them.     (4)  northwest  of  Pans.    It  has  a  fine  church  which 

Certain  plants  which  produce  no  external  effect  »  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  transition  style 

upon  or  are  even  eaten  freely  by  animals  are  °J  *he  }™lft.h  «"*™7-    *°£88y  J8  ftS1bll1 hPla5! 

feWd  by  some  people  who  consequently  exhibit  of  «a.mt  I*u»  (1215),  and  here  in  1561  a  famous 

the  phenomena  they  apprehend.     (5)  Lastly,  im-  religious  conference  was  held  between  Catholics 

moderate  indulgence  of  the  appetite  with  many  ?nd  P™*9*1118',  J06  ^^"J^*1"1*  1T°n 

plants,  probablfwith  any  plait,  even  one  con-  Sundries.    Population,  in  1900,  7506. 

ftidered  highly  nutritive,  may  be  followed  by  un-  POITIBBS,  pwft'tya'.  The  capital  of  the  De- 
pleasant  or  apparently  even  more  serious  symp-  partment  of  Vienne,  and  formerly  of  the  Province 
toms;  but  these  are  the  natural  penalty  for,  and  0f  p0itou,  in  Western  France.  It  is  situated  on 
can  legitimately  be  charged  only  to  greed  or  a  plateau-like  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction 
gluttony.  0f  the  Clain  and  the  Boivre  rivers,  and  on  the 
Probably  the  best  example  of  the  first  class  is  Orleans  Railroad,  58  miles  southwest  of  Tours 
the  tomato,  which  during  the  nineteenth  century  (Map:  France,  6  5).  It  is  an  old  town  with 
rose  from  the  ranks  of  so-called  poisonous  plants,  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-paved  streets.  Although 
passing  to  the  highest  stage  through  the  other  it  is  a  railroad  junction,  its  commerce  and  in- 
states indicated.  As  instances  of  the  second  dustries  are  not  very  important.  It  is  chiefly 
and  third  groups  the  strawberry  and  celery  are  interesting  on  account  of  its  ancient  and  mediee- 
perhaps  the  best  known ;  certain  persons  are  val  remains  and  associations.  It  is  preeminently 
afraid  to  eat  the  former,  and  others  to  handle  the  a  city  of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
Utter.  Probably  no  plant  so  well  represents  the  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic-Romanesque  structure 
fourth  category  as  does  poison  ivy,  which  is  eaten  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  an  imposing  inte- 
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rior,  but  a  rather  heavy  facade.  .  There  are  sev- 
eral very  old  and  interesting  churches,  such  as 
the  Temple  Saint  Jean,  a  baptistery  built  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  one  of  the  oldest  Christian 
monuments  in  France ;  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 

la  Grande,  a  Romanesque  building  of  the  eleventh 
century,  with  an  elaborately  decorated  facade; 

and  the  Church  of  Sainte  Radegonde,  founded  in 
the  sixth  century,  rebuilt  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  containing  the  sarcophagus  of  the  saint. 
Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  and  places  are 
the  fine  modern  Hotel-de-Ville  and  the  Pare  de 
Blossac;  the  latter,  situated  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  town,  is  bordered  by  mediaeval  ramparts 
and  commands  a  fine  view.  At  the  northern  end, 
near  Pont  Joubert,  is  a  colossal  gilded  statue  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Dunes.  Poitiers  has  a  university 
with  faculties  of  law,  science,  and  philosophy, 
and  a  preparatory  school  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy. The  municipal  library  contains  65,000 
volumes  and  460  manuscripts.  There  are  mu- 
seums of  art,  archaeology,  and  natural  history. 
Population,  in  1896,  38,518;  in  1901,  39,886. 

Poitiers  was  the  capital  of  the  Pictones  or 
Pictavi,  whence  its  modern  name.  The  Romans 
called  it  Limonum.  There  are  still  a  number  of 
Galiic  and  Roman  remains  in  the  town  and  vi- 
cinity. Christianity  was  introduced  in  the  third 
century  and  about  353  Saint  Hilary  became  the 
first  Bishop  of  Poitiers.  In  the  fifth  century  the 
town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  whose 
King,  Alaric  II.,  was  defeated  by  Clovis  in  battle 
near  Poitiers  in  507.  In  732  Charles  Martel 
checked  the  advance  of  the  Saracens  in  the  world- 
famous  battle  fought  in  the  neighborhood.  Near 
Poitiers,  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  the 
English,  under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  gained 
a  notable  victory  over  the  French  under  their 
King,  John  II.,  the  Good,  September  19,  1356. 
The  French,  whose  forces  outnumbered  the  Eng- 
lish more  than  five  to  one,  opened  the  battle  with 
a  furious  charge,  but  were  thrown  back  by  a 
volley  from  the  English  archers,  and  totally 
routed  by  the  onset  of  the  English  men-of-arms. 
The  slaughter  of  French  knights  was  large.  King 
John  was  taken  prisoner.  See  Porrou.  Consult 
Ledain,  Histoire  sommaire*  de  la  ville  de  Poitiers 
( Fontenay-le-Comte,  1892 ) . 

POITOTJ,  pwiL'too'.  A  former  province  of 
Western  France,  now  included  within  the  depart- 
ments of  Vienne,  Deux- Sevres,  and  Vendee.  The 
capital  was  Poitiers  (q.v.).  The  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  the  region  were  the  Pictavi  or  Pictones. 
It  was  overrun  by  the  Franks  in  507.  Charles  the 
Great  placed  Poitou  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
count  whose  descendants,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  assumed  the  title  of  dukes  of 
Aquitaine.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
English  kings  through  the  marriage  of  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine  with  Henry  II.  (q.v.),  but  was 
seized  by  the  French  King  Philip  Augustus  in 
1204.  England  held  it  again  for  about  ten  years 
after  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  ( 1360) ,  following  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  (1356).  In  1416  it  was  per- 
manently united  with  the  French  Crown. 

POXAKOXET.  A  North  American  Indian 
tribe.    See  Wampanoag. 

POKE  {Phytolacca  decandra).  A  perennial 
herb  of  the  natural  order  Phytolaccacese,  native 
of  North  America,  but  distributed  also  in  North- 
ern Africa,  the  Azores,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 


and  China,  and  naturalized  in  Southern  Europe. 
It  is  often  called  garget,  pigeonberry,  and  scoke, 
and  is  found  generally  in  good  soil  of  waste 


FLOWERING  STEM  AMD  FRUIT  OP  POCK. 

S laces,  as  uncultivated  fields,  often  attaining  a 
eight  of  more  than  six  feet.    See  Phytolacca, 
and  Colored  Plate  of  Poisonous  Plants. 

POKEB,  or  Draw  Pokeb.  A  game  of  cards 
said  to  be  derived  from  primero  or  prime,  a 
favorite  English  game  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  France  during  the  following  century  primero 
became  ambigu,  and  a  little  later  another  varia- 
tion, called  brag,  sprang  up  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, from  which  poker  is  more  directly  descended 
in  its  American  form.  The  game  may  be  played 
by  from  two  to  six  persons.  A  full  pack  is 
used  and  five  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player, 
one  at  a  time,  after  which,  beginning  at  the 
dealer's,  left,  each  one  may  discard  any  or  all 
of  his  cards,  calling  for  as  many  new 
ones  as  he  discards.  This  is  the  draw,  and  the 
player  holding  the  most  valuable  hand  is  the  win- 
ner. Beginning  with  the  lowest,  the  values  are  as 
follows:  a  pair,  two  pairs,  three  of  a  kind  (Le,, 
three  cards  of  the  same  value) ,  a  straight,  or  five 
cards  in  regular  order  (in  determining  the  value 
of  'straights,'  the  ace  ranks  either  below  the 
two  or  above  the  king,  but  stands  at  the  end) ;  a 
flush,  i.e.,  where  all  five  cards  are  of  the  same 
suit;  a  full  house,  full  hand,  or  full,  which  con- 
sists of  three  of  a  kind,  and  a  pair  together ;  four 
of  a  kind;  a  straight  flush,  in  which  the  cards 
are  all  of  the  same  suit;  and  the  royal  flush,  in 
which  the  cards  of  the  same  suit  are  the  highest 
obtainable.  Of  the  various  methods  of  keeping 
score  in  the  game  of  poker  the  following  is  the 
simplest :  Before  the  play  is  opened  counters  are 
divided  in  equal  value  among  the  players.  Before 
examining  a  hand  each  player  deposits  in  the 
pool  a  value  in  counters  previously  agreed  upon. 
This  is  the  'ante,'  after  which  each  player  in  suc- 
cession after  looking  at  his  hand  determines 
whether  or  not  he  will  play.     If  he  decides  to 
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play  he  is  required  to  put  up  double  the  'ante*  or  of  homely  life.    His  collected  works  appeared 

or  as  much  more  as.  he  wishes  up  to  the  value  of  at  Lemberg  (1875-78). 

his  band  and  the  limit  agreed  on  before  the  game        POLA,  pMa.    The  chief  naval  station  of  Aus- 
commenees.    The  player  at  his  left  has  also  the  tria-Hungary,  with  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in 
choice  of  staying  out  or  depositing  in  the  pool  the  Europe,  in  the  Crownland  of  Istria,  on  the  Adri- 
an number  of  chips  as  the  player  who  preceded  atic  ^     about  53  mile8  ^  of  Triegt  (Ma 
him,  in  which  case  he  is  said  to  'see  him;  or  he  Austrta    c  4).     -n,,.  bay    whicn  j,  thoroughly 

T7  Z"*  .7  3°  ?lm  ***£'•   ?-7?-,ch  ff    e  Altered,  is  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  a 

deposits  in  the  pool  more  than  did  his  predeces-  very  large  fleet     rhe  town  &  8tr0ngly  fortified  by 

sor.  The  next  or  third  player  has  also  the  choice  wallg  and  a  dt^eX,  overlooking  the  bay.  The  en- 
of  staying  out  or  raising'  the  preceding  player,  trance  to  the  ,„,_  ia  comnjanded  by  two  forte 
sad  so  on  with  each  in  turn,  one  or  more  times  and  b  varjoug  other  fortincation8  on  the  ^Unto 
around.  Should  all  the  players  except  one  fall  ^  th£  ^  and  on  its  8noreB  Here  are  the 
out,  ^  one  who  remains  takes  the  pool  without  dockyards,  dry  docks,  and  repair  shops  of  the 
showing  his  hand.  Again  .all  the  players  in  the  a,,^^,,  '  the  headquarters  of  the  Admiral- 
game  may  see'  the  one  that  nued'  last,  in  which  ty  hydrogrkphic  bureau,  and  various  technical 
ease  tiey  are  said  to  'call'  the  player's  hand  in8titu(ionBf  f„e  ^^  ha8  wml  very  impos- 
ed none  of  the  others  have  a  better  hand  {  Roman  KmtkinB,  among  which  are  (he  &n. 
they  let  the  one  who  has  been  called  take  the  pre8Ctved  t«ipto  of  Augustus   and  Roma,  the 

900  »T  i?Uk  d,8Plavl,«  ^LZT*  S"!?*  °.thCT-  colossal  Imperial  amphitheatre,  which  could  seat 

wise  the  higher  hands  are  tabled  and  the  winner  rtr  aaa  j  nf  t»    a     ».  ^ 

T  iT   iu  *"«""  1rr1.        c  ^  j  il  rlu  25,000  persons,  and  the  Porta  Aurea,  a  sumptuous 

takes  the  pool.    It  is  sometimes  agreed  that  the  ,  .'        f  ,       I    ,  ..       .         .,     ,    \  r .  ., 

p,a,n"  sFtt^*  *  £  ^ing  °/- tbe  ss^£^ta5STo£  n^ra  us: 

same  must  add  to  their  'antes,'  and  sometimes  „  -n.ii.is       x  x      ,     ..    .    ,m      ...    _ 

players  make  bete  before  they  make  their  draw,  faro,  with  the  fine  statue  to  Admiral  Tegetthoff, 

The  'ante*  is  large  or  small,  according  as  the  'eld-  fo™  »  <kh8htful  J*"™  re£rt,;    Pola  M  ■»  ,m- 

«f  hand  play?;  the  common  method  being  to  portent  commercial  port      It  has  grown  from 

require  eacti  player  to  'ante'  twice  as  much  as  the  "°°  habitants  in  1851  to  45,052  in  1900  (m- 

eSest  hand,  wh£  will  then  have  to  make  good  at  **•$  t^on  ^nson  duty^  Abartttjgr 

his  next  turn  the  rest  of  the  'ante,'  or  else  fall  £*:;£  S^^V.  -^  fil*™*^'  g 

out  of  the  game.    'Bluffing- is  where  a  player  bets  »»ainy  Serbo-Croats  and  Germans, 
high  on  a  weak  hand  in  the  hope  that  the  other      ,Po,»  J8  °Tf  ^ancient  origin      It  was  de- 

pUyers,  thinking  his  hand  justifies  the  bet,  will  jtroyed  by  Julius  Cesar   but  rebuilt  by  Angus- 

^y  out  of  ^hTgame  and  thus  leave  the  pool  to  ^^311^  PiettuHa^'lt  w«"a 
the 'bluffer.     Apart  from 'bluffing' the  only  part      .  ;.    ■*•"""*•"<=«      ,  ^   7   *■=«"»«»«"«•   *»«»«»• 

of  poker  in  which  skill  is  requisite  is  in  discard-  station  of  the  naval  fleet  and  bore  the  name  of 

inglThus,  when  a  player  holds  four  of  a  suit  he  ^publica  Polemns.    It  was  taken  by  the  Vene- 

Trill  often  discard  the  fifth  in  the  hope  of  secur-  tIan8  ln.  theJn.,d*e  °\  *«  twelfth  century,  and 

in*  a  'flush.'     Some  idea  of  the  strength  of  a  WM  d«>troyed  in  the  struggle  between  Venice  and 

player's  hand  is  got  by  taking  note  of  the  number  ft*"*    Its  VTeaeni  P™!*"*  ^tes  from  about 

of  cards  he  calls  for.  1866- 

FOKOKOS,  po-kCrno*.     A  Bantu  nation  of  oJ0IjAK'    ^  PoLA1">'  P*"*"*"  on  **»«* 
the  Tana  basin,  British  East  Africa,  long  op-      &*• 

pressed  by  the  Galla  and  the  Swaheli.  They  are  POLAND,  po^and.  A  former  kingdom  of 
of  medium  height  and  of  light  brown  color.  Their  Europe,  whose  territory  is  now  included  in  Rus- 
hute  are  of  beehive  shape  on  raised  platforms  sia>  Austria-Hungary,  and  Prussia.  At  its  great- 
tlong  the  river  banks.  They  are  monogamists,  est  extent,  previous  to  1660,  it  had  an  area 
and  are  truthful.  The  Pokomos,  in  common  with  °*  about  375,000  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
many  other  tribes  of  this  region,  are  at  a  low  **»  °f  ab°ut  15,000,000,  and  extended  north- 
staff  of  culture,  having  a  loose  type  of  social  or-  ward  *»  the  B*"10  Se*  ^  the  Gulf  of 
ganization,  a  well-developed  totemic  system,  and  Riga;  westward  to  Brandenburg;  southward  to 
a  firm  belief  in  magic.  Hungary,  Moldavia,  and  nearly  to  the  Crimea ; 

____._,__     aA*lia        •        tj.      x-*_  an<*  eastward  so  as  to  include  most  of  the  basin 

POKOMOB.  A  Central  American  Indian  tribe.  0f  the  Dnieper.    About  six-sevenths  of  this  area  is 

See  Maya.  now  included  in  the  Russian  Empire,  embracing 

POL,  pftl,  WnrcENTY    (1807-72).     A  Polish  Russian  Poland   (see  Poland,  Russian),  West 

poet,  born  at  Lublin.    Educated  in  a  Jesuit  col-  Russia  (Lithuania,  Volhynia,  etc.),  a  great  part 

»w  at  Tarnopol,  he  thence  went  to  Lemberg,  of  Little  Russia,  .Livonia,  and  Courland.     Tbe 

where  he  came  in  touch  with  French  Romanticism,  part  of  Poland  belonging  to  Austria  constitutes 

After  traveling  through  Poland,  in  1830  he  be-  the  Crownland  of  Galicia   (q.v).     The  parts  of 

came  professor  of  German  at  Wilna,  and  in  the  the    kingdom    incorporated    in    Prussia   include 

flame  year,  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  liberators,  Posen  (q.v.) ,  West  Prussia  (q.v.) ,  and  the  Dis- 

wrote  his  first  patriotic  songs.    Returning  from  trict  of  Ermland  (q.v.),  in  East  Prussia.    Before 

exile  in  1849,  he  was  professor  of  geography  at  tbe  final  partition  in  1795  the  area  of  Poland  was 

Cracow  until    1853.     He  was  forced  to  resign  reduced  to  94,164  square  miles,  with  a  population 

from  this  post,  but  returned  to  Cracow  after  sev-  of  4,500,000. 

era!  years  in  Lemberg.  In  his  last  years  he  was  Ethnology.  The  territory  comprised  in  the 
totally  blind.  Pol's  most  popular  work  was  Kingdom  of  Poland  before  its  dismemberment  was 
Songs  of  Our  Land  (1843),  which  deals  with  the  inhabited  by  four  ethnic  types,  Poles,  Little  Rus- 
varioua  elements  of  the  Polish  population,  while  sians  (Ruthenians),  White  Russians,  and  Lithua- 
nia best  book  is  probably  Pictures  from  Life  and  mans.  The  Poles  proper  have  been  identified  with 
Travel  (1847).  His  genius  was  essentially  lyric  the  Polianes,  a  branch  of  the  Lekhs  dwelling  on 
and  simple,  at  its  best  in  descriptions  of  nature  the  Vistula  in  the  sixth  century.     The  great 
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Slav  movement  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  oen-  archiepiscopal  see  of  Gnesen  in  1000.     Shortly 

tury  a.d.  had  dispersed  the  tribes  in  all  direc-  before  his  death  Boleslaw  exchanged  the  title  of 

tions,  toward  the  Baltic,  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  Piast  for  King.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

into  the  Danube  basin  and  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Mieczyslaw  II.  (1025-34),  during  whose  reign  the 

By  the  twelfth  century  the  GermanB  had  in  a  Danes,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Russians  made 

great  measure  pressed  back  the  Western  Slavs  themselves  masters  of  various  territories  which 

to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  development  had  been  occupied  by  the  Poles.     Under  Casi- 

of  Polish  power  was  forced  to  the  east  and  south  mir  I.  (1034-58)  and  his  warlike  son,  Boleslaw 

among  the  Slav  groups.  II.,  the  Bold   (1058-81),  Poland  regained  some- 

Ethnically  the  Poles  belong  to  the  Western  thing  of  its  former  power.  The  latter  monarch 
Slav  group.  The  bulk  of  them  live  in  Russian  having  with  his  own  hands  murdered  the  Bishop 
Poland  and  adjoining  parts  of  Russia,  Western  of  Cracow  (1079),  the  country  was  laid  under 
Galicia,  and  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Posen  and  the  Papal  interdict  and  Boleslaw  fled  to  Hun- 
Silesia.  They  are  below  medium  stature,  their  gary,  where  he  died.  Boleslaw  IIL  (1102-39), 
average  height  being  1.624  meters,  and  are  main-  an  energetic  monarch,  conquered  Pomerania,  de- 
ly  brachycephalic  and  blond.  Deniker  classes  feated  the  pagan  Prussians,  and  defended  Silesia 
them  in  his  fair,  sub-brachycephalic,  short,  or  against  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  A  division  of 
eastern  race,  and  sees  among  them  traces  of  a  sec-  the  kingdom  among  his  sons  was  productive  of 
ondary  or  Vistulian  race,  fair,  mesocephalic,  and  much  internal  dissension.  Silesia  was  severed 
of  very  short  stature.  Race  fusion  has  energeti-  from  Poland,  principalities  ruled  by  branches  of 
cally  acted  in  this  region  among  various  sections  the  Piast  dynasty  being  established  there.  Ulti- 
of  the  Slavs,  so  that  the  Poles  have  the  qualities  mately,  Casimir  II.  (1177-94)  reunited  the 
coming  from  a  good  race  mixture.  Other  Slavic  severed  portions,  with  the  exception  of  Silesia, 
tribes,  as  the  Polaks  or  Podlachians  in  the  Rus-  and  established  on  a  firm  footing  the  constitution 
sian  Government  of  Grodno,  on  the  Polish  fron-  of  the  country.  A  senate  was  formed  from  the 
tier,  and  the  Polessians  of  Western  Russia  have  bishops,  palatines,  and  castellans,  and  the  rights 
considerable  Polish  mixture.  In  Prussia,  by  the  of  the  clergy  and  the  peasantry  were  accurately 
higher  birth-rate  and  by  the  absorption  of  Ger-  defined. 

man  elements,  the  Poles  have  increased  remark-  Soon  after  Casimir's  death  Pomerania  eman- 
ably,  weeding  out  colonies  of  Germans  in  Polish  cipated  itself  from  Polish  rule.  In  the  thirteenth 
districts,  and  planting  colonies  in  other  portions  century  the  Teutonic  Knights  subdued  the  heathen 
of  the  kingdom,  notably  in  West  Prussia  and  Prussians  and  established  their  dominion  on  the 
Silesia.  Under  this  impulse  they  have  taken  to  shores  of  the  Baltic,  becoming  formidable  neigh- 
commerce  and  education  with  new  energy.  In  bors  to  the  Poles.  The  Mongols  swept  over  the 
some  districts  they  are  expropriating  the  German  Polish  territories  in  1240,  and  defeated  the  Poles, 
landlords  and  sending  Polish  peasants  to  take  Silesians,  and  Teutonic  Knights  in  the  battle  of 
their  places.  The  other  fragments  of  the  Polish  the  Wahlstatt  (April  9,  1241).  This  terrible 
kingdom  in  Russia  and  Austria  also  show  this  invasion  was  followed  by  a  period  of  general  de- 
movement,  though  not  with  the  same  degree  of  cadence,  and  for  a  while  the  Polish  realm  as 
progress  as  in  Prussia.  such  almost  ceased  to  exist.    Poland  was  divided 

History.  Polish  historians  profess  to  go  as  far  into  *  number  of  independent  principalities  and 
back  as  the  fourth  century,  but  the  list  of  rulers  their  dissensions  led  to  the  loss  of  large  districts, 
which  they  give  are  probably  those  of  separate  During  this  period  many  parts  of  the  country  be- 
tribes,  and  not  of  the  combined  race  now  known  gan  to  be  colonized  by  Germans,  who  did  much 
as  Poles.  At  any  rate,  the  history  of  Poland  for  Poland  'by  establishing  industries  and  devel- 
previous  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  is  too  oping  municipal  institutions.  Large  numbers  of 
legendary  to  have  much  value.  About  840  a  king-  Jews,  persecuted  in  Western  Europe,  took  refuge 
dom  was  organized  out  of  kindred  tribes  under  about  this  time  in  Poland.  The  country  recovered 
the  Piast  line  of  rulers,  whose  origin  is  uncertain,  under  Ladislas  (Wladislaw)  I.  (1306-33),  sur- 
Ziemowit,  said  to  be  the  second  ruler  of  the  named  Lokietek  (the  Short),  who  abolished  ju- 
Piast  dynasty,  is  considered  to  be  the  first  ruler  dicial  abuses  and  illegally  acquired  privileges, 
whose  history  is  to  any  extent  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  assembled  the  first  Diet  for  legislative  pur- 
and  it  was  not  till  a  century  after,  when  his  de-  poses.  He  carried  on  successful  campaigns 
scendant  Meiczyslaw  (Miecislas  or  Mscislaw)  I.  against  the  Teutonic  Knights,  supported  by  the 
(962-92)  occupied  the  throne,  and  became  a  con-  Grand  Prince  of  Lithuania,  and  came  to  be 
vert  to  Christianity,  that  Poland  really  came  into  known  as  the  'father  of  his  country.'  Under  him 
the  field  of  European  history.  Mieczyslaw  divided  Craoow  became  the  permanent  capital  of  Poland, 
his  dominions  among  his  sons;  but  one  of  them,  His  son,  Casimir  III.,  the  Great  (1333-70),  in- 
Boleslaw  (or  Boleslas)  I.  (992*1025),  surnamed  creased  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Poland  by 
the  Brave,  soon  reunited  the  separate  portions,  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  amending  the  laws, 
extended  his  kingdom  beyond  the  Oder,  the  Car*  and  consolidating  his  territories  by  profitable  ex- 
pathians,  and  the  Dniester,  and  carried  on  a  sue-  changes  with  the  neighboring  powers.  The  Prin- 
cessful  war  with  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  Under  cipality  of  Halicz  (Galicia)  was  annexed  to 
him  Poland  began  to  assume  unity  and  con-  Poland.  Extensive  privileges  were  conferred  on 
sistency.  About  the  same  time  the  distinction  the  Jews  at  a  time  when  the  nations  of  Western 
between  the  .  nobles  or  warrior  class  and  the  Europe  were  visiting  on  them  the  rigor  of  perse- 
agriculturists  was  distinctly  drawn.  This  was  cution.  The  foundations  of  the  University  of 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  development  Cracow  were  laid.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
of  Poland,  as  it  created  a  sharply  defined  caste,  Casimir  fought  successfully  against  the  Tatars 
a  military  aristocracy  entirely  out  of  sympathy  and  Lithuanians.  With  Casimir  the  Piast  dy- 
with  the  peasantry,  which  became  ultimately  one  nasty  became  extinct.  His  nephew,  Louis  the 
of  the  most  arrogant  and  oppressive  in  Europe.  Great,  King  of  Hungary,  succeeded  him  by  the 
An  important  event  was  the  foundation  of  the  will  of  the  deceased  monarch  Mid  the  election  of 
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the  Diet;  but  during  his  reign  Poland  was  treated  passed  under  the  regime  of  elected  kings.    The 

merely  as  an  appanage  of  Hungary.     After  the  election  was  by  the  two  chambers  of  the  Diet,  the 

death  of  Louis  of  Hungary  without  male  issue  Senate  or  Chamber  of  the  Chief  Nobles,  and  the 

(1382)  Hedwig,  daughter  of  Casimir  the  Great,  Chamber  of  Nuncios,  or  Representatives  of  the 

was  chosen  Queen  of  Poland  in  1384  by  the  Diet,  Inferior  Nobles.     The  Diet  sat  only  six  weeks, 

and  two  years  later  she  married  Jagello  (Jagel-  and  its  decisions  were  required  to  be  unanimous; 

Ion),  Grand  Prince  of  Lithuania,  who  ascended  so  that  if  the  liberum  veto  (the  right  of  forbid- 

the  throne  as  Ladislas  II.    (q.v.),  and  founded  ding  the  passing  of  any  measure)    were  freely 

the  Jagellon  dynasty,  which  ruled  over  Poland  exercised  even  by  a  single  member,  all  legislation 

and  Lithuania   from   1386  to   1572,  and  under  was  at  a  standstill.     More  unnatural  still  was 

which  Poland  was  at  the  height  of  its  greatness,  the  recognized  right  of  any  number  of  nobles  to 

Jagello,  at  his  accession,  embraced  Christianity,  confederate  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  will 

which  was  now  introduced  into  Lithuania,  hith-  by  force  of  arms. 

erto  a  heathen  country.  Jagello  inflicted  a  great  This  singular  constitution  produced  the  most 
defeat  upon  the  Teutonic  Knights  at  Tannen-  inefficient  government  that  was  ever  established 
berg  in  1410.  He  was  succeeded  in  Poland  by  in  a  great  State.  Political  factions  could  hamper 
his  elder  son,  Ladislas  III.  (1434-44),  and  in  all  action  in  great  national  crises,  and  the  so- 
Lithuania  by  his  younger  son,  Casimir.  Ladislas,  called  republic  became  a  most  pernicious 
whom  the  Hungarians  placed  upon  their  throne,  oligarchy.  In  the  liberum  veto  might  easily  be 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  Turks  and  slain  in  the  found  the  seed  which  produced  the  final  disinte- 
battle  of  Varna.  lie  was  succeeded  after  an  in-  gration.  The  first  elective  monarch  was  Henry 
terregnum  by  his  brother,  Casimir  IV.  (1447-  of  Valois,  Duke  of  Anjou  (1573-74),  who  had 
92),  during  whose  reign  the  Teutonic  Knights,  barely  assumed  the  crown  when  he  laid  it  down 
by  the  Treaty  of  Thorn  ( 1466) ,  ceded  West  Prus-  to  become  King  of  France  as  Henry  III.,  and  was 
9ia  to  Poland,  and  agreed  to  hold  East  Prussia  succeeded  by  Stephen  Bathory  (1575-86),  Voivode 
as  a  Polish  fief.  Casimir  rewarded  the  inferior  of  Transylvania.  Stephen's  successor,  Sigismund 
nobles,  or  warrior  class,  with  more  extensive  HL,  Vasa  (1587-1632),  was  the  son  of  John  III. 
privileges,  putting  them  on  an  equality  of  rank  of  Sweden  by  a  daughter  of  Sigismund  I.  His 
with  the  great  chiefs  of  the  realm,  and  at  the  claims  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  which  he  wore 
same  time  necessarily  oppressing  the  peasantry,  for  a  time,  brought  on  wars  with  that  kingdom. 
Manufactures  and  commerce  revived  to  a  remark-  Gustavus  Adolphus  carried  on  victorious  cam- 
able  extent  in  the  western  provinces.  The  brief  paigns  against  the  Poles  in  1621-29  and  con- 
reigns  of  his  two  elder  sons,  John  I.  (1492-1501)  quered  Livonia.  After  Sigismund  III.,  under 
and  Alexander  (1501-06),  were  marked  only  by  whom  Warsaw  supplanted  Cracow  as  the  Polish 
the  increased  power  of  the  Diet,  which  was  stead-  capital,  came  his  two  sons,  Ladislas  IV.  ( 1632- 
ily  absorbing  the  real  authority,  and  converting  48)  and  John  Casimir  (1648-68).  The  impru- 
Foland  from  a  monarchy  to  an  oligarchy.  dent  attempts  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 

Sigismund  I.,  surnamed  the  Great  (1506-48),  Vasa  to  amend  the  Constitution  only  excited  the 
the  youngest  son  of  Casimir  IV.,  raised  the  coun-  suspicion  of  the  nobles,  and  led  to  a  further  cur- 
try  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  prosperity.  Generous  tailment  of  royal  authority.  In  1648  the  Cos- 
aid  enlightened,  he  was  beloved  by  the  masses,  sacks,  goaded  by  oppression,  rose  in  rebellion 
while  his  firmness  and  justice  commanded  the  under  Bogdan  Chmielnicki  ( q.v. ),  put  themselves 
respect  of  the  turbulent  nobles.  In  a  war  with  under  the  protection  of  Russia  (1654),  and  ever 
Russia,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  afterwards  proved  themselves  the  most  invete- 
he  lost  Smolensk.  His  son  Sigismund  II.,  Au-  rate  enemies  of  the  Poles.  In  1655  Charles  X.  of 
gustus  (1548-72),  was  a  worthy  successor  to  his  Sweden  invaded  Poland  while  the  Poles  were  en- 
father.  During  his  reign  the  extraordinary  priv-  gaged  in  war  with  Russia,  and  in  1656  he  was 
ileges  of  the  higher  nobles  were  curtailed  or  joined  by  Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector 
abolished.  Lithuania  was  finally  joined  indis-  of  Brandenburg.  The  Poles  at  first  fought  vie- 
ratably  to  Poland,  the  union  being  proclaimed  toriously  under  Czarnecki,  but  in  July,  1656,  they 
by  a  Diet  held  at  Lublin  in  1549.  There  was  but  were  vanquished  in  a  great  battle  at  Warsaw.  In 
one  Diet  for  the  united  realm,  which  was  to  be  1657  Brandenburg  went  over  to  the  side  of  Po- 
eonverted  into  an  elective  monarchy  on  the  death  land,  which  then  renounced  its  suzerainty 
of  the  reigning  King,  who  had  no  heirs.  Lithua-  over  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  ( East  Prus- 
nia  retained,  however,  her  own  army,  treasury,  sia).  In  the  Peace  of  Oliva,  in  1660,  Po- 
and  laws.  Lithuania  was  at  the  same  time  re-  land  formally  ceded  Livonia  to  Russia,  and  the 
duced  in  area  by  the  annexation  of  Podlachia,  Ukraine  beyond  the  Dnieper  was  given  up  to  Rus- 
Volhynia,  and  the  Ukraine  to  Poland.  Livonia  sia  in  the  Treaty  of  Andrussovo,  in  1667.  Michael 
was  ceded  to  Poland  by  the  Knights  Sword-bear-  Wisniowiecki  (1669-73),  the  son  of  one  of  the 
en  and  successful  wars  were  waged  against  the  ablest  Polish  leaders,  but  himself  an  imbecile, 
Russians  and  the  Turks.  The  Polish  realm  then  was  elected  as  successor  to  John  Casimir,  who 
stretched  across  Central  Europe  from  the  Baltic  had  abdicated  the  throne.  A  war  with  Turkey, 
Sea  to  the  Dniester,  with  its  western  boundary  concluded,  in  spite  of  the  victories  of  John  So- 
less  than  90  miles  from  Berlin,  and  its  eastern  bieski,  by  an  ignominious  peace,  was  the  chief 
frontier  about  150  miles  from  Moscow,  covering  event  of  his  reign.  In  1674  the  crown  was  con- 
an  area  of  more  than  370,000  square  miles.  The  f erred  on  John  Sobieski,  who  shed  lustre  on 
population  almost  doubled  under  the  two  Sigis-  the  Polish  arms  by  overthrowing,  in  conjunc- 
munds.  The  Reformation  spread  rapidly  in  Po-  tion  with  the  German  princes,  a  vast  Turkish 
land,  but  its  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Jesuits,  army  in  front  of  Vienna  in  1683,  and  saving  the 
who  persuaded  the  nobles  that  their  interests  lay  Hapsburg  capital.  His  reign,  however,  was  pro- 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  ductive  of  little  good  to  the  internal  administra- 
With  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus  in  1572  tion.  He  died  in  1696  and  the  French  Prince 
the  Jagellon  dynasty  became  extinct  and  Poland  de  Conti  was  elected  and  proclaimed  King.    Lack- 
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ing  efficient  support  from  France,  Conti  renounced  tion,  which  was  concluded  at  Saint  Petersburg, 

the  office;  and  Frederick  Augustus  I.  of  Saxony,  August  5,  1772.    Russia  acquired  a  part  of  the 

surnamed  the  Strong,  a  protege  of  the  House  of  old   Lithuania,   comprising   an   area   of   42,000 

Austria,  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  Saxon  square  miles,  with   a   population  of   1,800,000; 

army,  and  was   chosen   King  as  Augustus   II.  Prussia  took  West  Prussia  without  Danzig  and 

(1697-1733).     Augustus  never  identified  his  in-  Thorn,   and  the   district  on  the   Netze,   13,000 

terests  with  those  of  his  Polish  subjects.     The  square  miles,  with  415,000  inhabitants;  and  Aus- 

Treaty  of  Karlowitz,  in  1699,  brought  the  last  tria    received    Galicia    and    Lodomeria,    27,000 

struggle  between  Poland  and  Turkey  to  a  close  square  miles,  with  2,700,000  inhabitants, 

and   restored   to    Poland    a   large   part   of   the  Members  of  the  Polish  Diet  were  freely  bribed 

Ukraine.  In  1700  Augustus  entered  into  an  alliance  to    consent    to    the     cessions.     The     old    an- 

with  Russia  and  Denmark  for  a  joint  attack  archical  Constitution  with  the  liberum  veto  was 

upon  Sweden,  then  under  the  rule  of  Charles  XII.  restored.     The  country  was  now  aroused  to  a 

This  conflict  brought  nothing  but  misfortune.  The  sense   of   its  danger;    and   the?  result   was  the 

war  with  Sweden  was  unpopular  in  Poland;  in  adoption  of  the  admirable  Constitution  of  1791, 

fact,  the  Poles  of  the  eastern  provinces  received  which  gave  political  rights  to  the  cities,  civil 

Charles  with  open  arms ;  but  his  attempt  to  force  rights  to  the  peasantry,  and  rendered  the  kingly 

upon  them  Stanislas  Lesczynski  as  their  King  authority  hereditary.  Frederick  William  of  Prus- 

deeply  wounded  their  national  pride.    At  Altran-  sia  promised  the  Polish  patriots  support  against 

stadt  in  1706  Augustus  was  compelled  to  abdi-  Russia.    Catharine  II.,  however,  by  intrigues  and 

cate,  but  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  by  Peter  bribery,  won  a  small  number  of  the  higher  Polish 

the  Great  at  Poltava,  in  1709,  he  returned,  sup-  nobility,  who  formed  the  Confederacy  of  Targo- 

ported  by  Russia,  and  Russian  as  well  as  Saxon  vitza  (May,  1792),  and  protested  against  the  new 

troops  were  maintained  in  the  country  in  spite  of  Constitution  as  derogatory  to  the  ancient  liberties, 

the  protest  of  the  people.  Catharine,  thus  armed  with  a  pretext  for  inter- 

This  beginning  of  Russian  interference  was  a  ference,  invaded  Poland  with  an  overwhelming 

visible   mark   of    the    decline   of    Poland.    The  army.    The  Poles  fought  bravely  under  Kosciusz- 

Polish  army  was  reduced  at  the  instance  of  Peter  ko   (q.v.)   and  won  a  victory  over  the  Russians 

the  Great,  and  the  evil  example  of  the  Saxon  atDubienka  (July  17,1792);  but  King  Stanislas, 

Court  brought  in  immorality,  prodigality,  and  after  pledging  his  loyal  support  to  the  nation, 

effeminacy.    Protestants  were  persecuted  and  ex-  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Confederacy  of  Targovit- 

cluded  from  public  office.     The  election  of  Au-  «•  A  Prussian  army  now  entered  Poland,  and  the 

gustus  III.    (1733-63)   was  accomplished  by  the  country,  its  strength  broken,  was  subjected  to  a 

most  shameless  bribery  and  under  the  compulsion  second  partition   (July  17,  1793).     Russia  took 

of  Russian  troops,  and  led  to  the  War  of  the  a  large  part  of  Lithuania,  half  of  Volhynia,  Po- 

Polish    Succession.      (See    Succession    Wars.)  dolia,  and  the  portion  of  the  Ukraine  which  had 

His   reign  was  of  the   same  character  as  that  remained  with  Poland — 96,000  square  miles,  with 

of  his  predecessor.     Toward  its  close  the  more  about  3,000,000  inhabitants.     Prussia  appropri- 

enlightened  of  the  Poles  entered  into  a  league  ated  the  westernmost  part  of  the  kingdom,  22,000 

to    promote    the    establishment    of    a    well-or-  square  miles,  with  1,100,000  inhabitants.    A  Diet 

ganized  hereditary  monarchy.     But  the  conser-  convened  at  Grodno  was  compelled  to  sanction 

vative  or  republican  party  was  equally  strong,  this  'cession.'    A  general  rising  of  the  Polish  peo- 

and  relied  on  Russian  influence,  which  was  used  pie  to  resist  this  dismemberment  of  their  country 

to  continue  the  divisions  in  the  country.    Catha*  took  place  in  1794.    Kosciuszko  was  made  dicta- 

rine  II.  of  Russia  determined  at  the  beginning  tor  and  drove  the  Russians  from  Warsaw,  but  dis- 

of  her  reign  to  control  Poland  or  take  it,  as  it  sension  among  the  Poles  ruined  their  cause  at  the 

barred  the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  moment  of  seeming  triumph.   The  Russians  and 

great  ambition,  to  bring  Russia  fully  into  the  Prussians  reentered  the  country  with  increased 

circle  of  the  Western  powers.    On  the  death  of  numbers,  and  on  October  10,   1794,  Kosciuszko 

Augustus  III.  she,  acting  in  harmony  with  Fred-  was  decisively  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at 

erick  of  Prussia,  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Maciejowice  by  the  Russians.    On  November  8th 

the  Polish  throne  Stanislas    (Augustus)    Poni-  Suvaroflf  entered  Warsaw,  and  Polish  resistance 

atowski,  an  old  lover  of  her  own.     This  roused  came  to  an  end.     The  third  and  last  partition 

the  national  spirit  of  the  Poles  to  intense  op-  (October  24,    1795)    distributed  the   remainder 

position.     The  monarchic  party,  led  by  Prince  of   the   country,   Russia    taking   45,000    square 

Czartoryski,    had    succeeded    in    abolishing    the  miles,  with  1,200,000  inhabitants;  Prussia,  21,000 

liberum  veto  and  in  otherwise  strengthening  the  square  miles    (including  the  capital,  Warsaw), 

Government.    Catharine,  in  alliance  with  Prussia,  with  1,000,000  inhabitants;  and  Austria,  18,000 

seized  the  pretext  furnished  by  the  oppression  square  miles,  with  1,000,000  inhabitants.     King 

of   religious   dissidents   of   the   Protestant   and  Stanislas  resigned  his  crown  and  died  at  Grodno 

Greek  communions  by  this  dominant  party,  and  as  a  pensioner  of  Russia  in  1798.    Napoleon,  who 

appeared  as  the  champion  of  religious  liberty,  promised  the  restoration  of  Poland  and  thereby 

Russian  troops  entered  the  country  and  forced  gained  the  support  of  the  patriots,  was  hailed  with 

the  election  of  Poniatowski    (1764).     The  Con-  satisfaction,  but  all  that  Napoleon  accomplished 

federation  of  Bar  (so  called  from  Bar  in  Podolia)  was  the  establishment,  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 

was  formed  in  1768  by  a  few  zealous  patriots,  and  (1807),  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  formed  out  of 

entered  upon  a  vigorous  resistance  to  Russia,  the  Polish  territories  taken  by  Prussia  in  1793 

Similar     confederations     were     organized,     and  and  1795.    This  State  received  a  fairly  liberal  con- 

Turkey  seized   the   occasion   to   attack  Russia,  stitution,  and  King  Frederick  Augustus  of  Sax- 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  a  general  war  and  to  ony  as  its  nominal  head,  the  real  power  being 

obtain  compensation  for  the  inevitable  seizure  of  exercised  by  the  French  Emperor.    The  duchy  was 

Polish  territory  by  Russia,  the  governments  of  increased  by  Western  Galicia,  ceded  by  Austria 

Prussia  and  Austria  proposed  a  treaty  of  parti-  in  the  Treaty  of  Schdnbrunn,  in  1809.    The  Poles 
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furnished  a  considerable  contingent  to  the  French  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  other  countries.  ( See 
armies.  The  disaster  to  the  French  in  Russia  in  Bem;  Dembinski.  The  year  1846  witnessed  an- 
1812  and  the  advance  of  the  allied  army  in  1813  other  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  to  shake  off 
put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  duchy.  The  the  yoke  that  had  been  imposed  upon  them.  The 
partition  of  Poland  was  rearranged  by  the  Con-  movement  did  not  proceed  far.  In  Prussian  Po- 
gress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  Prussia  retained  West  land  (Posen)  it  was  promptly  checked  by  the 
Prussia  and  recovered  the  western  portion  of  the  arrest  of  Mieroslawaki  (q.v.)  and  other  leaders, 
territory  embraced  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  while  in  Galicia  the  peasantry  (in  great  part 
which  region  was  constituted  into  the  Grand  Ruthenians)  rose  against  the  nobles,  the  leaders 
Duchy  of  Posen;  Austria  recovered  the  territory  in  the  outbreak,  and  massacred  many  of  them, 
which  she  had  taken  in  the  first  partition  of  Po-  In  the  same  year  the  Republic  of  Cracow  was 
land  in  1772  (Galicia) ;  Russia  was  secured  in  incorporated  with  Austria.  In  1848  there  was 
the  possession  of  all  the  territories  that  she  had  an  insurrection  in  Posen,  which  was  quickly  sup- 
appropriated  in  the  three  partitions ;  out  of  the  pressed.  After  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.,  of 
bulk  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  created  a  new  Russia,  in  1855,  the  condition  of  the  Poles  was 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  which  was  to  be  united  with  considerably  ameliorated,  and  an  act  of  amnesty 
the  Russian  Empire  by  a  personal  union.  The  brought  back  many  of  the  expatriated  Poles, 
city  of  Cracow,  with  a  small  surrounding  terri-  The  Czar  evinced  by  his  acts  his  readiness  to 
tory,  was  erected  into  a  republic,  which  was  make  far-reaching  concessions  to  his  Polish  sub- 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Powers,  jects,  but  in  spite  of  this  there  were  violent  revo- 
Thia  final  partition  of  Poland  gave  Russia  220,500  lutionary  demonstrations  in  1861,  which  were  re- 
square  miles,  Prussia  26,000  square  miles,  Aus-  pressed  with  bloodshed.  In  1862  a  regime  of  par- 
tria  35,500  square  miles.  Of  the  portion  which  tial  autonomy  was  inaugurated  under  the  guid- 
was  to  belong  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  about  ance  of  Marquis  Wielopolaki,  a  member  of  the 
49,000  square  miles  were  included  in  the  new  Polish  aristocracy;  but  the  Russian  Government 
Kingdom  of  Poland.  was  not  trusted  by  the  Poles,  and  a  revolutionary 

Alexander  I.  of  Russia  first  granted  a  liberal  fever  had  taken  hold  of  the  youth,  which  found 
constitution,  a  separate  standing  army,  and  lib-  vent  in  fresh  outbreaks  and  in  attempts  to  assas- 
erty  of  the  press.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  sinate  the  Viceroy  Constantine  (brother  of  the 
the  Polish  nobles  from  conspiring  for  the  restora-  Czar)  and  Wielopolski  himself.  The  Russian 
tion  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Secret  so-  Government  proceeded  to  stern  repressive  meas- 
cieties,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  fomented  the  re-  ures,  and  in  January,  1863,  resorted  to  a  barba- 
volt,  and  a  general  insurrection  of  the  people,  rous  expedient  in  order  to  quell  the  revolutionary 
headed  by  the  aristocracy,  took  place.  On  Novem-  spirit — a  wholesale  conscription,  suddenly  exe- 
ber  29,  1830,  a  military  insurrection  broke  out  at  cuted,  which  should  at  one  stroke  remove  the  pa- 
Warsaw,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Russians  were  triotic  young  men  from  the  field  of  their  activity, 
driven  from  the  country.  The  leadership  of  the  This  measure,  which  could  be  but  partially  carried 
movement  was  assumed  by  a  number  of  nobles,  out,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  and  the  country 
most  prominent  of  whom  was  Prince  Adam  Czar-  rose  in  insurrection.  This  movement  differed  from 
toryski  (q.v.).  Chlopictd  (q.v.)  was  appointed  the  preceding  uprisings  in  that  it  was  largely  a 
dictator.  In  January,  1831,  the  independence  democratic  agitation  and  was  carried  on  under 
of  Poland  was  proclaimed,  and  Czartoryski  the  guidance  of  a  secret  revolutionary  commit- 
was  made  head  of  the  national  Govern-  tee.  This  body  issued  its  first  proclamation  in 
ment,  Chlopicki  having  laid  down  his  dictatorship.  February,  1863,  and  a  week  afterwards  Miero- 
A  Russian  army  under  Diebitsch  invaded  the  slawski  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection  on 
country.  The  Poles  fought  with  their  wonted  the  Posen  frontier.  The  principal  commander  of 
bravery  and  for  months  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  .the  patriots  was  Langiewicz.  It  was  little  more 
but  their  main  army,  under  Skrzynecki,  was  de-  than  a  mere  guerrilla  war,  and  no  great  or  de- 
feated at  Ostrolenka  on  May  26th.  Paskevitch,  cisive  conflicts  took  place.  The  sympathy  of 
who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Russian  Europe  was  largely  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the 
forces  on  the  death  of  Diebitsch,  carried  on  the  Poles,  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  Powers  were 
war  with  vigor,  and  was  aided  by  the  inveterate  wholly  disregarded  by  the  Czar's  Ministers.  The 
dissensions  among  the  Poles.  Warsaw  was  taken  Poles  fought  heroically  against  desperate  odds, 
on  September  8th,  and  the  Polish  armies  sought  The  national  committee  continued  to  guide  the 
refuge  on  Prussian  and  Austrian  soil.  Dilatori-  revolt  and  resorted  to  terrorism,  even  assassi- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  military  leaders  and  the  nation,  to  carry  out  its  measures  and  enforce 
delay  occasioned  by  fruitless  negotiations  with  obedience.  The  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  had  proved  fatal  errors.  Russians   soon   carried  everything  before  them, 

There  followed  for  those  who  had  participated  and  early  in  1864  the  last  sparks  of  the  insur- 
in  the  rebellion  imprisonment,  banishment,  con-  rection  were  stamped  out.  Large  numbers  of  the 
fiscation,  and  enforced  service  in  the  Russian  patriots  were  executed  and  crowds  were  trans- 
army.  From  this  time  all  self-government  in  ported  to  Siberia.  Lithuania  and  other  parts  of 
Poland  was  suppressed.  The  liberal  Cbnstitu-  old  Poland,  not  included  in  the  so-called  king- 
tion  of  1815  and  laws  were  abrogated;  strict  dom,  were  at  once  subjected  to  a  process  of  Rus- 
censorship  of  the  press  and  the  Russian  spy  po-  sification,  which  was  carried  out  with  extraordi- 
lice  system  were  established  in  all  their  vigor;  nary  barbarity.  By  an  Imperial  ukase  of  Feb- 
the  country  was  robbed  of  its  rich  literary  collec-  ruary  23,  1868,  the  government  of  Poland  was 
tious  and  works  of  art ;  and  the  most  severe  and  completely  incorporated  with  that  of  Russia, 
arbitrary  measures  were  taken  to  Russianize  the  Russian  has  been  made  the  language  of  the  ad- 
people.  Large  numbers  of  Poles  were  forced  to  ministration  and  of  the  schools.  To  the  Polisn 
take  refuge  in  France  and  elsewhere,  where  they  peasantry  Russian  government  brought  a  boon  in 
carried  on  an  active  revolutionary  propaganda,  the  shape  of  emancipation  (1864).  The  Panslav- 
and  some  of  them  played  an  important  part  in  ists  of  Russia  (see  Panslavism)  regard  agitation 
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for  Polish  nationality  as  treason  to  the  greater  Piotrkow,  Plock,  Radom,  Siedlce,  Suvalky,  and 
cause  of  Slavic  union.  In  spite  of  the  measures  Warsaw,  with  a  total  area  of  49,159  square  miles, 
directed  against  it,  the  Poles  of  Russia  cling  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  plain,  rising 
firmly  to  their  nationality,  and  their  authors  and  in  the  south  into  spurs  and  foothills  of  the  Car- 
journalists  keep  alive  their  attachment  to  their  pathian  Mountains.  The  chief  river  is  the  Vis- 
native  tongue.  Qalicia,  where  constitutional  tula,  which  passes  from  south  to  northwest 
government  exists  under  Austrian  rule,  is  a  great  through  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  with  its 
stronghold  of  Polish  nationality,  Cracow  holding  branches  waters  the  greater  part  of  it,  though  the 
a  place  next  to  Warsaw  as  an  intellectual  focus  western  part  is  drained  by  the  German  river 
of  the  people.  Warte.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  one-half  of  the 

In  Prussian  Poland  the  struggle  between  Pole  area  of  the  country  is  arable  land,  while  one- 
and  German  has  been  very  active  and  has  been  third  is  covered  with  forest.  The  principal  crops 
fought  out  on  an  economic  basis.  It  was  Bis-  are  potatoes,  rye,  oats,  and  wheat.  The  raising 
marck's  policy  to  plant  a  Germanic  population  of  live  stock,  especially  sheep  and  horses,  is  also 
on  Polish  soil,  and  to  this  end  vast  sums  were  important.  Mining  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
spent  in  buying  up  Polish  estates,  which  were  able  extent  in  the  southern  highlands,  and  large 
then  peopled  with  German  colonists.  In  spite  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  ore  are  produced.  The 
of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Government,  total  value  of  manufactured  products  amounts  to 
however,  the  Poles  have  more  than  held  their  $125,000,000  annually.  Commerce  is  facilitated 
own.  The  national  spirit  has  undergone  a  great  by  navigable  rivers  and  over  1500  miles  of  rail- 
revival  and  has  united  the  nobility  and  the  road;  the  exports  pass  chiefly  by  way  of  Danzig, 
masses  in  opposition  to  the  domination  of  the  and  consist  principally  of  wheat,  timber,  wool, 
Prussians.  The  policy  of  Prussification  has  been  and  cattle  products.  Although  absolutely  incor- 
pursued  by  the  Government  through  the  intro-  porated  with  Russia,  Poland  forms  a  separate 
duction  of  the  German  language  in  the  schools,  a  general  government,  with  a  Governor-General  re- 
measure  which  led  to  bitter  dissatisfaction  among  siding  in  Warsaw.  The  total  population  in  1897 
the  Poles  and  some  slight  disturbances  in  1901.  was  9,455,943,  consisting  chiefly  of  Poles,  with 

Bibliography.  Of  works  in  English,  Dunham,  **™*  1,000,000  Russians,  1,500,000  Jews,  and  a 
The  History  of  Poland  (London,  1834),  is  com-  number  of  Germans.  Russian  is  the  official  lan- 
pact  and  useful,  especially  in  its  earlier  portions ;  «■»««*  and  the  language  prescribed  in  the  public 
Fletcher,  The  History  of  Poland  from  the  Earliest  schools.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  adhered 
Period  to  the  Present  Time  (ib.,  1831),  is  an  in-  to  by  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  offi- 
teresting  work,  but  less  reliable  than  the  preced-  ci&llj  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
ing.  Consult  also:  Wolski,  Poland  (London,  rior  at  Saint  Petersburg.  . For  further  details,  see 
1883);  Moltke,  Poland  (ib.,  1885),  translated  articles  on  the  separate  governments ;  and  for  nis- 
from  the  German,  a  valuable  sketch;   Morflll,  ^Ty,  see  Poland. 

The  Story  of  Poland  (New  York,  1893),  in  the  POLAND,  John  Scboggs  (1836-98).  An 
Story  of  the  Nations  series.  Lelewel,  Histoire  de  American  soldier,  born  in  Princeton,  Ind.  He 
Pologne  (Paris,  1844),  is  a  Polish  plea,  but  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861,  and  was  as- 
standard.  Salvandy,  Histoire  de  Pologne  (ib.,  signed  as  second  lieutenant  to  the  Second  In- 
1855),  is  standard  for  Polish  history  up  to  the  fantry.  In  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the 
reign  of  John  Sobieski ;  Rdpell  and  Caro,  Oe-  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  July,  1863,  and  was 
schichte  Polens  (Hamburg,  1840-63),  is  the  full-  commissary  of  musters  for  the  Department  of 
est  and  best  of  general  histories  of  Poland.  On  Washington  from  September,  1863,  to  March, 
special  periods  there  are  Briiggen,  Polens  Auflos-  1865.  In  June,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
ung;  kulturgeschichtliche  Skizzen  aus  den  letz-  captain;  in  December,  1862,  was  brevetted  major 
ten  Jahrhunderten  der  polnischen  Selbststandig-  for  gallantry  at  Antietam,  Shephardstown,  and 
keit  (Leipzig,  1878) ;  ROpell,  Polen  urn  die  Mitte  Fredericksburg;  and  in  May,  1863,  was  brevetted 
des  18.  Jahrhunderts  (Gotha,  1876),  an  able  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  at  Chancellors- 
treatise  on  the  period  1697-1763;  Rultriere,  His-  ville.  In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  was  an 
toire  de  Vanarchie  de  Pologne  (Paris,  1807,  aide  on  the  staff  of  General  Sickles.  After  the 
1819).  On  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Po-  war  he  was  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Military 
land,  see  Rultriere,  Revolutions  de  Pologne  Academy,  first  of  drawing,  then  of  geography, 
(Paris,  1862)  ;  Kunz,  Der  polnisch-russische  history,  and  ethics,  and  then  again  of  drawing, 
Krieg  von  1831  (Berlin,  1890)  ;  Kozmian,  Das  until  1869;  served  on  frontier  duty  for  several 
Jahr  1868  (Vienna,  1896).  On  the  partitions,  years;  and  from  1881  to  1886  was  head  of  the 
Ferrand,  Les  trois  de*membrements  de  la  Pologne  department  of  law  at  the  United  States  Infantry 
(Paris,  1864)  ;  Beer,  Die  erste  Teilung  Polens  and  Cavalry  School,  Leavenworth,  Kan.  On  the 
(Vienna,  1873)  ;  Bain,  "The  Second  Partition  of  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War  in  1898 
Poland,"  in  the  English  Historical  Review  for  he  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
April    1891.  teers.     He  commanded  for  a  time  the   Second 

_J-  .-™    «                   »      ,.,.,•....  Division  of  the   First  Army  Corps  at  Chicka- 

POLAND,  Russian.     An  historical  division  mauga  parkj  Ga.,  and  died  of  typhoid  fever  con- 

of  Russia,  forming  the  westernmost  part  of  the  tracted  there>     He   published   a   Digest   of   the 

Russian  Empire.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Military  Laws  of  the  United  States  from  1861  to 

Prussia  and  the  Russian  Government  of  Kovno,  xg68  (i868),  The  Conventions  of  Geneva  of  186k 

on  the  east  by  the  governments  of  Vilna,  Grodno,  ana*  jg^   an<j   gaint  Petersburg  International 

and   Volhynia,    on   the   south   by   the   Austrian  Commission  (1886). 

crownlands  of  GaHcia  and  Silesia,  and  on  the  poLAND-CHINA.     A  breed  of  hogs.     See 

west  by  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  Posen.     Poland  is  „         Ti,  ,      ,„"„ 

known  officially  as  the  Privislinskiva  Qubernii,  Hoo>  and  Plate  of  Hoos- 

or  Governments  on  the  Vistula,  and  consists  of  POLANGTJT,  pA-lan'gfe.    A  town  of  Southern 

ten  governments,  Kalisz,  Kielce,  Lomza,  Lublin,  Luzon,   Philippines,    in  the   Province  of  Albay 
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(May:  Philippine  Islands,  H  6).    It  lies  20  miles        POLAB  EXPLORATION.     See  Polab  Ri- 

northwest  of  Albay  on  the  main  road  of  the  prov-  search. 

ince,  and  on  the  Inaya  River,  in  a  situation  very        MT  Att  -n- a-d-p  «•  a«.~«t^  xt*»-.    tu-  *_*•{ 
favorable  for  hemp  traffic.    Population,  10,050.  *>LAB  HABE,  or  Aacnc  Hare.  The  Amen- 

_~-._     r,     K>  ^  can  variety  (Arot tous)  of  the  European  northern 

POLAR.    See  Pouc  and  Polab.  ^re  (Lepus  timidus).    See  Hare. 

POLAR  BEAR.     The  white  or  ice  bear  of        vat  ivTorwvv    /#-™«  xt^t-*    ^i^j.    ,^. 

boreal  regions.    See  Bear.  ,   ^LARIBCOPE    (from  Neo-Lat  polarts,  re- 

„-  rS  ^-^T^.  ^^    *  r^_  «  lating  to  the  pole   +   Gk.    <r/cox«V,  sfcopetn,  to 

POLAB  CIBCLE,   or  Arctic   Cibcle.     See  view).     j^  instrument  which   consists   of  any 

^BCTIC-  combination  of  a  means  of  producing  polarized 

POLAB  CLOCK   (from  Neo-Lat.  potoris,  re-  Hght,  or  'polarizer,'  and  a  device  for  testing  the 

lating  to  the  pole,  from  Lat.  polus,  from   Gk.  polarization  of  light,  or  'analyzer/     In  ordinary 

rb*i,polo8,  pivot,  axis,  pole,  from  wflwfcu,  petes-  light  tsee  Light)   the  direction  of  vibration  is 

thai,  to  be  in  motion;  connected  with  Skt.  oar,  to  changing  millions  of  times  per  second.     As  a 

move).    A  form  of  polariscope  invented  by  Sir  r^it  Qf  reflection,  or  refraction,  the  direction 

Charles  Wheatstone  for  telling  the  time  of  day,  mfty  be  made  to  remain  constant,  and  the  light 

and  based  on  the  fact  that  light  from  the  sun  is  then  said  to  be  'polarized'  plane,  elliptically, 

when  scattered  by  the  fine  particles  of  the  at-  0r  circularly,  according  as  the  motion  of  the 

mosphere  becomes  polarized.    (See  Polarization  ether  particle  is  linear,  elliptical,  or  circular. 
or  Sktlight.)     This  can  be  shown  by  looking        when  light  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a 

at  the  sky  through  a  plate  of  quartz  or  selenite  transparent  medium,  as  glass,  at  the  'polarizing 

and  a  Nicol  prism,  a  series  of  colors  being  seen  angle/  the  tangent  of  which  is  equal  to  the  index 

on  revolving  the  Nicol.     The  effect  is  strongest  of  refraction  of  the  medium,  it  is  found  to  be 

if  the  apparatus  is  pointed  toward  the  north  piane   polarized,    and   the   plane   in   which   the 

pole  of  the  heaven,  and  the  succession  of  colors  incident  and  reflected  rays  lie  is  called  the  plane 

will  follow  from  the  motion  of  the  sun,  if  the  0f   polarization.     If  such   a   polarized  beam  of 

Nicol  is  allowed  to  remain  stationary.     In  this  light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  second  similar 

way  we  can  tell  its  position,  and  consequently  mirror  at  the  polarizing  angle,  it  will  enter  the 

the  hour  of  the  day,  by  the  change  in  color,  medium  or  be  reflected  according  as  the  plane 

The  polar  clock,   as   described  by   Wheatstone.  of  this  reflection  is  parallel  or  perpendicular  to 

consists  of  a  hollow  conical  tube  so  mounted  that  of  the  first  reflection.     Polarization  by  re- 

that  its   axis   can   be   brought  parallel   to  the  flection  was  discovered  by  Malus  in   1810.     As 

axis  of  the  earth.    At  the  base  of  the  cone  there  early  as  1690  Huygens  discovered  that  the  two 

»  a  glass  disk,  in  the  lower  half  of  which  there  rays  0f  light  produced  by  the  double  refraction 

is  a  graduated   semicircle  divided  into  twelve  fa  calcite  were  polarized  at  right  angles  to  each 

parts  representing  the  hours  from  six  in  the  other, 
morning  to  six  at  night.  This  glass  is  fixed,  but 
the  conical  tube  itself  can  be  rotated  and  con- 
tains at  its  larger  end,  adjacent  to  the  glass 
disk  just  described,  a  second  glass  disk,  on  which 
at  the  centre  are  cemented  a  series  of  thin  scales 
of  selenite  in  the  form  of  a  star.  These  plates 
when  viewed  by  polarized  light  exhibit  strong 
contrasts  of  color.     There  is  also  on  the  glass 

an  index,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  one  of  the       __,  ™*  *•  ZT™??****'*?""!!  «——n~^ 

.     .     ,'        ..  M  .£       ,  °.,  .  .   .  This  apparatus  consists  of  two  plates  of  tourmaline  so 

principal  sections  of  the  selenite  scales  or  plates,  mounted  as  to  revolve  in  their  holders.   The  crystal  or 

At  the  smaller  end  of  the  tube  is  mounted  the  thin  plate  to  be  examined  la  placed  between  the  two 

Nicol  prism  with  either  of  its  diagonals  making  ^!JZ^?SSSS^  tW°  Plat68  **  **  P°,arlMr 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  principal  section  of  the  ^^ 

selenite  plates.     When  seen  through  the  Nicol        Three  methods  of  obtaining  a  beam  of  plane 

the  selenite  will  show  a  variety  of  rich  colors,  polarized  light  for  experimental  purposes  are  in 

depending  upon  the  position  of  the  prism,  but  general  use,  and  are  employed  in  polariscopes: 

there  will  be  two  positions  where  the  color  will  (1)  Reflection  at  the  polarizing  angle;   (2)  dou- 

entirely  disappear.    At  one  of  these  positions  a  ble  refraction  and  the  elimination  of  one  of  the 

small  disk  of  selenite  will  appear  red,  and  at  beams,  (a)  by  reflection  (Nicol  prism),  (b)  by 

the  other  it  will  have  the  complementary  color  sending  it  off  to  one  side  (Rochon  prism,  etc.) ; 

green,  this  effect  being  produced  by  placing  the  and  (3)  double  refraction  and  the  absorption  of 

principal  section  of  the  small  central  disk  22%°  one  beam,  tourmaline  plates.     The  Nicol  prism 

from  that  of  the  other  sections  of  selenite  form-  (q.v.)  is  most  generally  employed  in  polariscopes 

rag  the  star.    The  time  is  ascertained  bv  turning  and  forms  one  of  the  best  means  for  the  produc- 

the  tube  on  its  axis  until  the  color  of  the  star  tion  and  detection  of  polarized  light, 
entirely  disappears,  while  the  central  disk  re-        in  a  polariscope  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  may 

mains  red;  the  index  should  then  point  to  the  be    similar,   or   not.     In   the   form   devised   by 

hour.    Unlike  the  sun-dial,  the  polar  clock  need  Norremberg  (Fig.  2)  the  polarizer  is  the  mirror 

not  be  placed  in  the  sun's  rays;  it  may  stand  at  the  botom  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  analyzer 

in  the   shade   of  a   tree   or   building  or   at   a  is  a  Nicol  prism  in  the  eye-piece  at  the  top,  or 

window,  and  it  may  be  used  when  the  sky  is  over-  it  may  be  that  a  bundle  of  thin  plates  of  glass 

east,  unless  the  obscurity  is  too  great.    Consult:  are  used,  as  shown  in  the  figure.     When  the 

Spottiswoode,    Polarization   of   Light    (London,  piane    0f    polarization    of    both    polarizer    and 

1896) ;    Hopkins,    Experimental    Science    (New  analyzer  is  the  same,  the  ray  which  emerges  from 

York,  1898) ;  Mttller,  Lehrbuch  der  oosmUchen  the  polarizer  will  pass  on  through  the  analyzer, 

p****-  and  they  are  said  to  be  'parallel'  (Fig.  3) ;  but  if 

POLAB  COORDINATES.    See  Coordinates,  the  two  planes  are,perpendicular,  then  the  beam 
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will  all  enter  as  the  ordinary  in  the  analyzer 
and  be  reflected  and  lust,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
'crossed'  (Fig.  4)  ;  the  eye  looking  in  at  the  eye- 
piece sees  a  dark  field.    If  a  plate  of  transparent 


_.   ..,, ,  t,  and'a  support  on 

which  thin  plat**  or  other  objects  to  be  studied!  maj  be 
placed.  The  bundle  til  thin  plates  at  the  top  used  at  an 
analyier  may  be  replaced  by  a  Nlcol  prism,  shown  to  the 
right  at  the  base  of  the  instrument,  or  by  a  mirror  at  the 
polarising  angle,  shown  to  the  left. 

material  be  introduced  between  the  polarizer  and 
analyzer,  it  may  happen  that  the  field  of  the 
croaaed  combination  will  become  light  or  colored. 
This  will  mean  that  the  material  haa  in  some 
way  affected  the  ray  emerging  from  the  polarizer 
eo  that  it  is  no  longer  entirely  cut  off  by  the 
analyzer.     Such   substances  are  in  general  said 


W 


to  be  'double-refracting.'     Substances  which  do 

not  eo  affect  the  polarized  beam  are  called  'iso- 
tropic' or  'single- refracting.'  The  double-refract- 
ing substances  are  generally  crystalline  and  fall 
into  two  broad  classes,  uniaxial  and  biaxial.  In 
certain  double -refracting  crystals  there  is  one 
direction  in  which  all  light  travels  with  the 
same  velocity,  and  hence  no  double  refraction 
occurs.  This  direction  is  called  the  optic  axis 
and  such  substances  are  uniaxial.  In  biaxial 
crystals  there  are  two  directions,  or  optic  axes, 
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along  which  all  light  travels  with  the  same 
velocity,  and  around  which  the  optical  properties 
group  themselves.     Substances  are  studied  in  the 

Silariscope  in  either  parallel  or  convergent  (or 
rergent)  light,  and  the  double- refracting  media 
in  general  produce  two  beams  from  the  original 
beam  coming  from  the  polarizer,  and  these  two 
new  beams,  traveling  with  different  velocities,  are 
made  to  interfere  when  their  components  are 
brought  into  the  plane  of  the  analyzer.  As  white 
light  is  generally  employed  at  the  polarizer,  and 
as  the  kind  of  interference  is  a  function  of  the 
wave  length,  colors  are  usually  seen  at  the 
analyzer.  A  complete  study  of  these  color  phe- 
nomena, and  their  general  behavior  in  the  polari- 
scope,  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  identity 
of  most  minerals  from  their  optical  properties. 
This  branch  of  optics  has  developed  into  micro- 
scopic petrography,  which  has  so  supplemented 
the  other  tools  of  the  mineralogist  and  geologist 
that  these  sciences  have  been  revolutionized. 

Certain  substances,  as  quartz  parallel  to  the 
optic  axis,  solutions  of  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  etc, 
possess  the  peculiar  property  of  rotating  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  an  extent  depending  upon 
the  wave  length  of  the  light  and  the  thickness 
of  the  layer  traversed.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
polariscope  is  set  'crossed'  and  a  plate  of  quartz 
cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis  introduced,  the 
eye-piece  field  will  appear  lighter  if  monochro- 
matic light  is  used,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
rotate  the  analyzer  in  order  to  again  obtain  the 
dark  field.  This  rotation  may  be  clockwise  u 
viewed  from  the  polarizer,  'right  rotating"  or 
'dextro-rotary,'  or  it  may  be  the  reverse,  left 
rotating*  or  'levulo- rotary.'  If  white  light  is 
used,  colors  will  appear  in  the  field  of  view,  snd 
the  tint  'crossed'  will  always  be  complementary 
to  that  seen  in  the  'parallel'  position.  These 
colors  are  in  general  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the 
rotation  for  different  colors  is  different,  certain 
ones  will  be  passed  through  the  analyzer  and 
others  cut  off. 

The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  in 
solutions  of  cane  sugar  is  made  use  of  commer- 
cially on  a  very  large  scale  in  testing  raw  sugar 
for  its  content  of  erystallizable  sugar.  Very 
many  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  for 
this  especial  purpose.  One  of  the  more  com- 
plicated, due  to  Soleil,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5;  D  is 
the  tube  in  which  the  sugar  solution  is  placed; 
C  is  a  double  quartz  plate,  half  right  and  half 
left  rotating,  which  affords  a  very  sensitive 
means  of  setting  the  instrument  to  the  same 
adjustment  each  time;  B  is  the  polarizer;  A  is 
a  combination  of  a  Nicol  prism  and  a  quartz 
plate,  which  by  rotation  enables  the  observer  to 
correct  for  the  color  of  the  solution  and  obtain 
the  most  sensitive  tint  in  the  double  quartz 
plate,  C;  F  is  the  analyzer;  G  is  a  small  Galilean 
telescope  focused  upon  C;  and  E  is  the  com- 
pensating system  which  corrects  the  rotation 
due  to  the  solution  instead  of  following  it  up. 
A  plate  of  right  quartz,  6,  is  just  neutralized 
by  wedges  of  left  quartz,  a,  when  they  are 
as  shown  at  a.  If  the  solution  rotates  right, 
then  the  wedges  are  slid  together  so  as  to  offer 
an  excess  of  left  rotation  over  b  and  neutralize 
the  right  rotation  of  the  solution.  If  the  solu- 
tion is  left  rotating,  the  wedges  are  slid  apart 
and  the  excess  of  right  rotation  of  6  neutralizes 
the  rotation  of  the  solution.  The  motion  of  the 
wedges  is  controlled  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  and 
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is  measured  by  a  scale  which  may  be  made  to  read  no  polarization  in  fog,  cloud,  or  dense  haze, 
off  percentage  of  sugar  directly,  provided  a  solu-  As  there  is  an  evident  connection  between  the 
tion  of  certain  standard  strength  and  length  is  polarization  of  skylight  and  the  quantity  of 
used.  In  1845  Faraday  demonstrated  that  a  moisture,  haze,  or  smoke  in  the  atmosphere, 
piece  of  glass  in  a  strong  magnetic  field  would  there  have  been  numerous  investigations  of  this 
rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  in  the  direction  subject  both  from  an  observational  and  a  theoret- 
in  which  the  current  of  the  electromagnet  flows,    ical  point  of  view. 

The  simplest  and 
most  accurate  po- 
larimeter  for  study- 
ing this  phenomenon 
was  devised  in  1872 
by  Prof.  E.  C.  Pick- 
ering, director  of 
the  Harvard  College 
Observatory.  Obser- 
vations made  with 
this  apparatus  seem 
to  show  that  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun- 
light from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  into 
the  atmosphere  pro- 
duced a  decidedly 
perceptible  disturb- 
ance of  the  polariza- 
tion of  skylight  as 
compared  with  that 
observed  from  inte- 
rior stations  where 
such  reflection  from 

and  to  an  extent  dependent  upon  the  glass  and  water  surfaces  was  impossible.  Observations  of 
the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field.  It  has  now  skylight  during  recent  total  eclipses  of  the  sun 
been  proved  by  Perkin  and  others  that  this  is  seem  to  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  polarized 
a  rather  common  property  of  transparent  media,  light  increases  during  and  just  before  and  after 
Bibliography.  Consult:  Preston,  The  Theory  totality.  Such  an  effect  might  be  produced  either 
of  Light  (London  and  New  York,  1895) ;  Spottis-  by  the  increased  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor, 
woode,  Polarization  of  Light  (London,  1895) ;  owing  to  the  cooling  of  the  atmosphere  within  the 
Thompson,  Light,  Visible  and  Invisible  (New  shadow  of  the  moon,  or  by  the  fact  that  in  place 
York,  1897) ;  Mascart,  Traiti  d'optique  (Paris,  of  the  ordinary  sunlight  we  now  have  to  do  with 
1S89) ;  Landolt,  Handbook  of  the  Polariscope,  the  polarized  light  from  the  solar  corona. 
EDglish  translation  by  Robb  and  Veley  (London,  The  most  acceptable  theory  as  to  the  origin  of 
1899).  the  polarization  is  that  started  by  the  experi- 

POLABIZATION.  A  term  used  in  physics  ments  of  Tyndall  on  the  reflection  of  sunlight 
vith  many  applications,  but  generally  to  signify  from  delicate  clouds  of  vapor  and  perfected  by 
a  property  of  matter  or  of  the  ether  which  has  Lord  Ravleigh,  who  showed  that  when  light  is 
a  definite  direction.  A  magnet  is  said  to  be  transmitted  through  a  cloud  of  particles  smaller 
-  than  the  wave  length  of  the  light,  the  latter 

is  scattered  laterally  and  polarized  in  the  plane 
of  scattering.  In  1899  Rayleigh  submitted  the 
additional   demonstration   that  not  merely   the 
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polarized;  so  is  a  dielectric  under  the  action  of 
electrically  charged  bodies.  When,  owing  to  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  through  an  electro- 
lyte, there  are  chemical  actions  at  the  electrodes  . 

which  oppose  the  current,  the  electrolytic  cell  is    grower  particles  of  dust  and  aqueous  vapor,  but 
said  to  be  polarized.    When  a  definite  character-     even  the  molecules  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and 


polarized. 

istic  is  given  ether-waves— e.g.  if  the  vibrations 
are  all  in  one  plane,  or  if  they  are  all  in  circles 
or  ellipses — they  are  called  polarized.    See  Elec- 

THCITT;  LlGHT;  VOLTAIC  CELL  OB  BATTERY; 
POLUQSCOPE. 

POLARIZATION    OF    SKYLIGHT.      The 

polarization  of  blue  skylight  was  known  to 
Hnvgens,  and  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  look 
at  the  sky  through  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar.  After 
a  systematic  investigation  of  the  distribution  of 
polarized  light  in  different  parts  of  the  sky, 
Arago  (1811)  discovered  that  a  certain  portion 
ot  spot  in  the  sky  shows  no  polarization.  This 
point  varies  with  "the  altitude  of  the  sun.  Sub- 
sequently similar  points  were  discovered  by 
Arago  (1840)  and  Brewster  (1842).  The  maxi- 
mum polarization  occurs  in  a  narrow  zone  90 
degrees  distant  from  the  sun.  Similar  but  feeble 
polarization  occurs  in  moonlit  skies.  There  is 
Tol.  XIY.— 19. 


probably  those  of  other  gases,  take  part  in  the 
process  of  scattering  and  polarization.  Consult 
United  States  Monthly  Weather  Review  (Wash- 
ington) for  September,  1900,  where  will  be  found 
a  summary  of  recent  work  in  this  field  and  a 
bibliography. 

POLAB  BESEABCH.  The  polar  regions 
comprise  all  lands  and  seas  within  the  polar 
circles,  extending  northward  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  southward  from  the  Antarctic  Circle 

to  the  respective  poles  of  the  earth.  The  bar- 
renness of  the  land,  often  ice-covered  and  largely 
devoid  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  with  the 
extended  and  heavy  ice-fields  in  the  sea,  has  made 
exploration  slow  and  hazardous. 

Motives  of  Polab  Research.  Exploration 
in  the  far  north  has  been  more  extensive  than 
that  in  the  far  south,  chiefly  because  the  Arctic 
is  much  nearer  to  the  great  maritime  nations 
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and  its  waters  merge  with  those  which  in  modern  rounded  sides,  so  as  to  offer  as  little  hold  as 

times  have  been  the  predominant  highways  of  possible  to  the  clutches  of  the  ice-pack,  and  they 

sea  trade.    The  whale  and  seal  fisheries  of  the  provide  comparatively  comfortable  accommoda- 

north  opened  the  great  era  of  Arctic  discovery  tions  for  the  men.    The  substitution  of  steam  for 

in  the  seventeenth  century.    For  150  years  after  sails,  the  larger  use  of  dogs  instead  of  men  at 

Henry  Hudson  in  1607  examined  the  long  edge  of  the  sledge  ropes,  the  adoption  of  the  anowshoe 

the  pack-ice  from  Greenland  to  Nova  Zembla,  the  and   Norwegian   ski   in   snow  work,   the  great 

annals  of  the  Dutch  and  English  whaling  trade  improvements  in  sledges,  the  utilization  of  Arctic 

provided  nearly  all  information  of  the  Arctic  game  for  food  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of 

area.  the  methods  of  living,  the  boats,  the  snow  houses, 

The  commercial  instinct  that  led  to  the  first  and  some  other  appliances  of  the  Eskimos,  have 

great  Arctic  voyages  had  two  distinct  phases,  been  very  helpful  factors  in  recent  exploratory 

One  was  the  endeavor  to  extend  the  limits  of  work. 

the  northern  fisheries ;  and  while  the  prosecution  nobth  folab  explorations. 
of  the  Arctic  whaling  industry  added  a  vast  sum  j^Hy  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  Arctic  regions 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world — estimated  at  over  consists  of  well-known  land,  of  which,  however, 
$600,000,000  in  200  years  before  the  middle  of  0nly  smau  portions  in  Northern  Russia,  Sweden, 
the  nineteenth  century— it  naturally  resulted  in  Norway,  and  Alaska  are  inhabited.  Scattered 
largely  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  north  Eskimo  huts  dot  the  seacoasts  of  the  north 
polar  world.  The  other  phase  was  the  desire  to  coasts  of  America,  the  Parry  Archipelago,  and 
shorten  the  water  route  between  the  ports  of  Greenland,  and  hunting  bands  of  Samoyedes  win- 
West  Europe   and  the   rich  Orient  by  finding  ^r  m  Nova  Zembla. 

either  a  northwest  or  a  northeast  passage  be-  The  archipelago  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  New 

tween  them.    This  ambition  was  a  great  stimulus  Siberia,  Spitsbergen,  and  Wrangell  Land  in  the 

to  Arctic  exploration  from  the  days  of  Barents,  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  all  lands  to  the  north 

Baffin,    and   Hudson  near  the   opening   of   the  cf  the  79th  parallel  in  the  Western  world,  are 

seventeenth  century  till  the  time  of  Bir  John  ^^habited,  and  exploration  turns  in  these  di- 

Frankhn  m  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  actions. 

The  commercial  incentives  for  polar  explora-  Routes  of  Exploration.  The  six  main  ap- 
tion  thus  predominated  until  far  into  the  nine-  pr0aches  to  the  unknown  Arctic  Ocean  and  its 
teenth  century  and  were  strongest  in  the  north  scattered  islands  are  the  Nova  Zembla  or  North- 
near  the  seafaring  nations,  with  the  result  that  east  Passage;  the  Franz  Josef  or  Barents  Sea; 
while  the  unknown  area  of  the  Arctic  regions  is  the  Spitzbergen  or  Greenland  Sea;  Smith  Sound; 
now  only  about  as  large  as  European  Russia,  Lancaster  Sound  (Northwest  Passage);  and 
that  of  the  Antarctic  domain  is  double  the  size  Bering  Strait, 
of  Europe.  Nova  Zembla  (Northeast  Passage).    After 

The  fact  that  the  largest  discoveries  of  the  the  discovery  of  America  came  efforts  to  find 

eighteenth  century  were  made  by  sailors,  that  northeast  and  northwest  passages  to  India.    Of 

period  being  an  era  preeminently  of  the  survey  early  English  explorers,  Willoughby  and  Chaneel- 

of  coast  lines  and  the  discovery  of  islands,  had  l0r  in  1553  opened  Archangel  Bay;  but  Willough- 

the  effect  of  stimulating  voyages  both  into  Arctic  by  and  two  of  his  three  ships  were  involved  in  the 

and   Antarctic  territory   for  geographical   pur-  first  great  Arctic  tragedy,  the  leader  and  his  62 

poses;  but  the  era  of  scientific  research  in  the  men  perishing  of  scurvy  during  the  winter;  while 

polar  regions  scarcely  began  till  the  first  half  of  Burrough  (1556)  and  Pet  (1580)  discovered  and 

the  nineteenth  century.     The  humanitarian  im-  explored  the  Waigat,  the  strait  leading  into  the 

pulse  that  led  many  expeditions  to  engage  in  the  Kara  Sea,  south  of  Nova  Zembla.    Most  succesa- 

search  for  Sir  John  Franklin  resulted  in  enor-  ful  of  early  voyages  were  the  three  expeditions 

mous    additions    to    our    knowledge    of    Arctic  of  a  Dutchman,  Willem  Barents.     In  1594  he 

America.    In  recent  years  the  avowed  purpose  of  traced  northeastward  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla 

the  most  worthy  expeditions  has  been  scientific  to  the  Orange  Islands,  77°  north.    Failing  next 

research.  year  to  pass  the  Waigat,  Barents  sailed  in  1596 

Equipment.  One  of  the  important  results  of  under  Jacob  Heemskerck,  but  parted  from  him 
polar  research  is  the  present  methods  and  outfit  and  rounded  the  North  Cape  of  Nova  Zembla. 
for  work  and  life  in  the  ice  zones,  evolved  from  In  sailing  south  on  the  east  coast  the  party  was 
the  experience  of  three  centuries.  The  problem  beset  and  obliged  to  winter  in  Icehaven,  Barents 
of  fairly  comfortable  and  hygienic  existence  for  Sea.  After  great  privations  they  abandoned 
white  men  in  the  polar  regions  has  been  solved,  their  ship  in  the  summer  and  retreated  by  boat 
For  more  than  250  years  white  men  in  the  Arctic  to  Kola,  Barents  dying  en  route.  This  last  voy- 
suffered  severely  from  scurvy.  The  food  supplies  age  of  Barents  was  one  of  the  most  important 
long  included  large  quantities  of  salt  meat,  and  of  all  the  journeys  to  the  unknown  Arctic 
until  recently  the  dietary  of  Arctic  whalers  and  frontier.  He  showed  the  terrific  pressure  of  the 
explorers  was  almost  certain  to  breed  scurvy,  polar  pack  upon  the  north  coast  of  Nova  Zembla, 
If  they  now  fall  victims  to  this  disease  it  is  the  and  the  existence  at  least  occasionally  of  much 
result  of  great  carelessness  or  ignorance.  The  open  water  to  the  north,  a  fact  that  has  expedited 
art  of  selecting  and  preserving  foods  of  healthful  many  voyages  to  and  from  Franz  Josef  Land, 
and  great  nutritive  quality  for  use  on  polar  Out  of  Chancellor's  voyage  arose  the  Muscovy 
expeditions  has  been  reduced  to  a  science.  The  Company,  to  the  incalculable  advantage  of  Eng- 
ships  employed  by  explorers  were  formerly  poorly  lish  commerce.  From  Barents's  voyage  event- 
equipped  for  battling  with  the  ice ;  but  the  ex-  ually  resulted  the  Dutch  whale  fisheries, 
ploring  craft  of  the  present,  of  which  the  Fram,  Russian  energy,  taking  up  the  problem,  out- 
Disoovery,  and  Gauss  are  the  best  examples,  are  lined  between  1636  and  1648  great  extents  of 
believed  closely  to  approximate  the  ideal  type  of  coast  line.  Among  the  explorers  who  achieved 
vessel  for  ice  navigation.    They  are  built  with  prominence    were    ElisG    Busa,    who    traveled 
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between  Olenek  and  Yana,  and  Simeon  Desh-  precht  and  J.  Payer,  opened  this  route  while 
neff.    whose    voyage    from    Kolyma    to    Kam-  exploring  the  Barents  Sea.    Their  ship,  Tegetthof, 
tchatka  (1548)  determined  the  separation  of  Asia  beset  in  76°  22'  N.,  63°  E.,  drifted  northward 
and  America.    A  century  later  came  'the  great  for  a  year,  and  in  August,  1873,  they  saw  the 
survey*  and  a  score  of  expeditions.     Chariton  south  shores  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  where  the 
Laptieff  and  Tchelyuskin  discovered  the  North  ship  was  abandoned  in  80°  N.  (1874),  the  party 
Cape  of  Asia   (1742).     Dmitri  Laptieff    (1737-  reaching  Nova  Zembla  by  boat.    Payer  by  sledge 
42)  skirted  the  coast  from  the  Lena  to  Gape  journeys  explored  many  of  the  islands  of  Franz 
Baranov,  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  thus  prac-  Josef  Land,  and  reached  Cape  Fligely,  81.5°  N., 
tically  completing  the  Asiatic  coast  line.  58°  E.    English  explorers  followed,  and  in  two 
Adolf  Erik  Nordenskj51d  solved  the  vexatious  voyages   (1880  and  1881)    Leigh  Smith  covered 
problem  of  the  circumnavigation   of  Asia  and  the  coast  from  54°  E.,  Payer's  westerly  point, 
Europe.    Leaving  Tromao  in  the  Vega,  in  June,  to  42°  E.,  and  while  wintering  at  Cape  Flora, 
1878,  Nordenskjdld  passed  the  Waigat  and  Kara  owing  to  the  loss  of  his  ship,  the  Eira,  discovered 
Sea,  rounded  Cfepe  Tchelyuskin,  skirted  the  New  rich  fauna  and  flora.     F.  G.  Jackson  (1804-97) 
Siberian  Islands,  and  was  definitely  stopped  by  established  his  base  at  Cape  Flora  and  made  ex- 
ice  only  110  miles  from  Bering  Strait.    Forced  to  tensive  explorations  between  42°  E.  and  56°  E. 
winter  to  the  east  of  Cape  Szerde  Kamen,  Nor-  and  to  81s  20/  N.    Jackson  rounded  Alexandra 
denskjSld  reached   Yokohama   in    1879,   having  Land  and  conclusively  proved  that  Franz  Josef 
made  without  disaster  the  Northeast  Passage.  Land  is  composed  of  numerous  islands  of  limited 
Another  phase  of  Asiatic  exploration  somewhat  area.    It  may  here  be  added  that  the  discoveries 
related  to  the  Northeast  Passage  is  that  of  the  of  White  Island   (2000  feet  high)   by  Kjeldsen 
islands  of  the  Siberian  Ocean.    Liakhoff  (1770)  (1876)  and  New  Iceland  (also  a  frowning,  high 
first  visited  the  island  of  his  name,  and  later  land  mass)  by  Johannesen  (1887)  indicate  that 
added  two  others  to  the  New  Siberian  Archi-  Franz  Josef  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  great 
pelago.     He  was  followed  by  Samkiff    (1805),  Spitzbergen  Archipelago.    W.  Wellman,  an  Amer- 
Sirovatskoff    (1806),   and  Bjelkoff    (1808),   all  ican,   unsuccessful  in   Spitzbergen   in   1894,   re- 
iTory-hunters.      The     daring    sled- journeys    of  newed  his  efforts  to  reach  the  Pole  in  1898  by 
Lieutenants  F.  v.  Wrangell  and  P.  F.  Anjou  way  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  when  E.  B.  Baldwin, 
(1820-23)   skirted  the  New  Siberian  and  Bear  discovering   Graham    Bell    Land,    extended    the 
islands,  but  had  no  material  results,  there  being  archipelago  to  65°  E.    The  Duke  of  the*  Abruzzi 
only  open  sea  at  Anjou's  farthest,  76°  37'  north,  (1899)  reached,  in  the  Stella  Polare,  82°  4'  N., 
138°  east.    In  1881  a  northerly  extension  of  this  northeast  of  Rudolph   Island,  and  wintered  in 
archipelago  was  discovered  by  De   Long,  com-  Teplitz  Bay,  81°  47'  N.     He  explored  Austria 
mander  of  the  Jeannette,  as  is  elsewhere  stated.  Sound,  while  his  assistant,  Captain  Cagni,  start- 
The  most  notable  explorations  of  the  New  Sibe-  ing  for  the  Pole,  reached  86°  34'  N.,  64°  E.,  the 
rian  Islands,  yielding  a  wealth  of  scientific  data,  most  northerly  point  attained  by  man,  and  236 
are  those  of  Baron  Yon  Toll,  now  extending  over  statute  miles  from  the  Pole, 
many  years.  The  Region  of  Spitzbergen.     In  1598  the 
Fridtj  of  Nansen,  a  Norwegian,  in  1893  passed  Dutch,   under  J.   C.   Ryp   and  J.   Heemskerck, 
the  Waigat  in  the  Fram  on  a  novel  and  hazardous  discovered  Bear  and  Spitzbergen  islands,  explor- 
attempt  to  explore  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Pole  **£  the  west  coast  of  the  latter  as  far  as  79° 
by  a  drift  voyage.    The  Siberian  Ocean  was  very  49'  N.    In  1607,  in  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
ftpen,  and  the  Fram  was  not  beset  until  she  had  voyages,  Henry  Hudson,  the  English  navigator, 
reached  a  comparatively  high  latitude  (78°  50'  followed  the  west  coast  to  80°  23'  N.,  crossed 
X.,  134°  E. ) ,  northwest  of  Sannikoff  Island,  about  Greenland    Sea,    discovered    Jan    Mayen,    and 
200  miles  east  of  the  place  where  her  predecessor,  sighted  East  Greenland  in  73°  N.    Hudson's  dis- 
the  Jeannette,  sank  in  1881.    The  Fram,  under  coyeries  led  later  to  the  very  lucrative  whale  fish- 
0.   Sverdnip,    drifted    almost    uninterruptedly  *"**• 

wst-northwest  until  she  reached  85°  57'  N.,  The  Greenland  Sea.  Numberless  whalers 
70 c  E.,  when  the  course  changed  gradually  to  explored  every  sound  and  inlet  during  the  seven- 
west  and  southwest  to  northwestern  Spitzbergen,  teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  for  commercial 
where  she  escaped  the  ice  after  a  besetment  of  purposes.  Efforts  toward  geographical  explora- 
thirty-five months.  Nansen  left  the  ship  with  Lieu-  tion  northward  in  this  region  have  been  sin-' 
tenant  Johannesen  in  March,  1895,  on  a  sledge  gularly  fruitless.  Phipps  (1773)  reached  80° 
trip  to  reach  the  Pole,  but  unfavorable  ice  con-  48'  N->  2^°  E>  only  25  miles  beyond  Hudson 
ditions  obliged  their  return  from  86°  4'  N„  96°  (1607).  Scoresby,  the  elder,  attained,  in  1806, 
E.  They  traveled  south  by  sledge  and  by  kayak  81°  30'  N.,  19°  E.  Nordenskjfild  and  Otter 
as  the  sea  opened,  but  it  was  153  days  before  reached  81°  42'  N.,  18  E.  Parry  in  his  wonder- 
tbey  reached  Franz  Josef  Land.  Building  a  f ul  boat  and  sledge  journey  ( 1827 )  pressed  on  to 
hut,  they  lived  on  the  plentiful  game,  and,  start-  82°  45'  N.,  18°  E.,  the  highest  ever  attained  in 
in*  for  Spitzbergen  in  the  spring,  were,  after  a  the  Greenland  Sea. 

hazardous  journey,  saved  by  the  Harmsworth-  The  Spitzbergen  Abchipelago.  Scientific  ex- 
Jaekaon  expedition  near  Cape  Flora  in  the  south-  ploration  of  the  archipelago  began  in  the  nine- 
era  part  of  Franz  Josef  Land.  The  Fram  found  teenth  century  with  Clavering  and  Sabine 
an  Und  in  the  polar  ocean,  but  in  its  place  (1824),  and  the  French  commission,  Fabre, 
discovered  that  from  140°  E.  to  10°  E.  the  sea  Gaimard,  Martins,  and  Marmier  (1838).  Most 
*  of  great  depth,  with  rich  fauna.  It  had  notable  of  countless  explorations  in  recent  years 
Hitherto  been  supposed  that  this  part  of  the  are  the  following:  Torrell  and  Nordenskjttld 
polar  sea  was  shallow.  Nansen  in  his  southward  ( 1861 )  first  visited  Northeast  Land,  reaching 
journey  limited  the  northeast  extension  of  Franz  Cape  Platen  and  Phipps  Island,  80°  42'  N. ;  Carl- 
Josef  Land  and  traced  a  part  of  its  shores,  sen  (1863)  first  circumnavigated  Spitzbergen; 
Feakz  JoflEF  Land.    Two  Austrians,  C.  Wey-  Nordenskjftld     (1872)     first    crossed    Northeast 
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Land  from  Otter  Island  to  Wahlenberg  Bay; 
Leigh  Smith  (1871)  traced  and  rounded  North- 
east Land  to  Cape  Smith  on  the  east  coast,  and 
reached   81°    30'   N.,    18°    E.;    Conway    (1896) 

crossed  in  several  ways  the  main  island,  and 
surveyed  600  square  miles  of  the  ice-free  interior. 
Danes  Island  (1897)  was  the  base  of  the  tragic 
balloon  voyage  of  Andree  (q.v.). 

Of  easterly  extensions  of  the  archipelago,  opin- 
ions widely  differ  as  to  Giles  and  Wiche  Lands. 
Possibly  White  and  New  Iceland  islands,  already 
mentioned,  are  the  Giles  Land  of  1707.  Wiche 
Land  of  Edge  (1617)  is  probably  King  Charles 
Land,  which,  rediscovered  from  Mount  White  by 
Nordenskjold  (1864),  was  first  visited  by  Nilsen 
(1872). 

East  Greenland.  Nor  has  this  route  to  the 
far  north  been  much  more  successful  as  regards 
East  Greenland.  After  Hudson  saw  the  coast  in 
1607,  at  73°  N.,  it  was  observed  occasionally  by 
whalers  as  follows:  Hamke  (1654),  74.5°  N.; 
Ruys  (1655),  73.5°  N.;  Edam  (1655),  70°  N.; 
and  Lambert  (1670),  78.5°  N.  W.  Scoresby,  Jr. 
(1822  and  later),  discovered  Scoresby  Sound  and 
charted  800  miles  of  coast  between  69°  and  75° 
N.,  giving  the  first  correct  idea  of  the  coast. 
Sabine  and  Clavering  (1823)  explored  the  coast 
from  Pendulum  Island  to  Shannon  Island,  75° 
12'  N.  Koldewey  and  Paver  (1870)  reached 
77°  1'  N.,  the  highest  point  attained  by  this 
route.  What  is  more  important,  they  discovered 
and  explored  Franz  Josef  Fiord,  penetrating  in- 
land five  degrees  of  longitude  to  73°  IT  N.,  26° 
W.  The  Danish  sea  captain  Wandel  (1879) 
surveyed  the  coast  from  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles  between  66°  and  69°  N.  Graah  (1829), 
Holm  (1883-85),  and  Ryder  (1902)  did  excellent 
work  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle ;  Peary's  crossing 
is  elsewhere  mentioned.  Naero  (1900)  reached 
75°  30'  N.,  the  highest  by  ship  in  modern  times. 

Lancaster  Sound  and  the  Northwest 
Passage  bt  Sea.  The  first  great  advance  toward 
the  Northwest  Passage  came  through  three  voy- 
ages of  John  Davis,  who  discovered  the  strait 
afterwards  named  for  him  in  1585,  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  Godthaab,  Greenland, 
Failing  in  1586,  Davis  in  1588  by  a  voyage  of 
reckless  daring  reached  Sanderson's  Hope,  about 
72°  12',  and,  turning  westward  in  his  tiny,  craft, 
passed  through  the  dreaded  middle  ice  of  Baffin's 
Bay  to  the  west  shore.  His  discoveries  covered 
West  Greenland  from  Cape  Farewell  to  Sander- 
son's Hope,  and  the  American  coasts  from  Labra- 
dor to  Cumberland  Island.  He  was  followed  by 
another  great  English  sailor,  William  Baffin,  in 
the  Discovery,  of  only  55  tons,  with  which,  reach- 
ing Baffin  Islands,  he  crossed  the  bay  of  his  name 
by  the  'Middle  Passage/  passed  Cape  York,  and 
on  July  5,  1616,  was  in  Smith  Sound  in  sight  of 
Cape  Alexander.  His  latitude  of  77°  45'  N.  re- 
mained unequaled  in  this  sea  for  236  years. 
Baffin  added  to  geographical  knowledge  Ellsmere 
and  Prudhoe  lands,  and  the  sounds  of  Smith, 
Jones,  and  Lancaster. 

John  Ross  in  1818  penetrated  Lancaster  Sound 
some  fifty  miles,  but,  meeting  heavy  ice,  mistook 
it  for  a  closed  bay.  He  was  followed  in  1819  by 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Arctic  explorers,  William 
E.  Parry,  who  opened  to  the  westward  a  series  of 
magnificent  waterways:  Lancaster  Sound,  Bar- 
row Strait,  Melville  Sound,  and  Banks  Strait, 
leading  through  the  Parry  Archipelago  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,     Parry's  route,  along  the  74th 


parallel,  was  to  the  north  of  the  magnetic  pole, 
the  compass  variation  changing  gradually  from 
109°  W.  to  180°  W.,  and  thence  to  166°  E.  Land 
journeys  of  his  party  in  1820  explored  the  vicin- 
ity of  their  winter  quarters  at  Melville  Island. 
Parry's  second  voyage,  only  important  in  relation 
to  Franklin's  land  journeys,  explored  (1821-23) 
Repulse  Bay  and  Melville  Peninsula.  In  his 
third  voyage  (1825)  the  Fury  was  lost  in  Prince 
Regent  Inlet.  The  expedition  of  John  Ross, 
of  unprecedented  length  (1829-34),  explored 
Boothia  Felix  Peninsula,  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  American  continent,  and  King  William 
Land,  together  with  adjacent  waterways.  Most 
important  was  the  location  by  his  nephew,  James 
Clark  Ross,  of  the  north  magnetic  pole  in  70° 
5'  N.,  96°  44'  W. 

The  voyages  of  the  Englishman  Lyon  (1824) 
to  Repulse  Bay  and  of  Back  (1836)  to  Hudson 
Strait  were  fruitless,  and  it  remained  for  the 
Franklin  expedition  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Northwest  Passage,  partly  by  its  own  efforts  and 
largely  through  relief  voyages.  Successful  Ant- 
arctic work  had  renewed  interest  in  the  Arctic, 
and  Sir  John  Franklin  was  despatched  from 
England  with  two  ships  and  129  men  to  make 
the  Northwest  Passage.  Franklin,  wintering  in 
1845  at  Beechy  Island,  explored  the  adjacent 
regions  to  77°  N.  Sailing  south  to  the  west  of 
North  Somerset  and  Boothia,  his  ships  were 
beset  in  September,  1846,  near  King  William 
Land,  in  70°  5'  N.,  98°  23'  W.,  within  90  miles 
of  the  known  sea  off  the  American  continent 
The  only  recovered  record  found  by  Hobson  of 
McClintock's  party  in  1859  shows  that  the  ships 
were  abandoned  April  22,  1848,  Franklin  and 
23  others  having  previously  died.  Captain 
Crozier  with  105  men  perished  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  Fish  River.  Their  route,  via  King  William 
Land,  Todd  and  Montreal  islands,  is  marked  by 
graves  and  skeletons.  The  party  practically  van- 
ished from  human  knowledge  until  Rae,  in  1854, 
and  McClintock,  in  1859,  revealed  its  fate. 

Franklin's  absence  caused  many  search  ex- 
peditions, which  were  remarkably  fruitful  in  the 
exploration  of  the  American  Arctic  from  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland  westward.  The  voyages  from 
the  Atlantic  of  James  C.  Ross,  W.  Penny,  A. 
Stewart,  John  Ross,  E.  J.  DeHaven,  C.  Forsyth, 
and  W.  Kennedy  discovered  no  trace  of  the  ex- 
plorer, though  they  added  something  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  The  efforts  of  T.  E.  L. 
Moore  and  H.  Kellett  from  Bering  Strait  were 
also  fruitless,  except  for  the  discovery  of  Herald 
Island.  More  successful  was  the  voyage  (1850- 
53)  of  Captain  Collinson,  who  navigated  the 
Enterprise  through  ten  degrees  of  longitude  along 
the  coast  of  America,  and  safely  back  to  Bering 
Strait.  Wintering  in  Cambridge  Bay,  Victoria 
Land,  he  explored  its  southern  shore,  looked 
across  the  sea  where  Franklin's  ships  had  sunk, 
though  that  was  unknown  to  him,  and  even 
picked  up  relics  of  the  squadron. 

R.  M'Clure  (1850-54)  from  Bering  Strait  car- 
ried the  Investigator  to  Banks  Land,  which  he 
explored,  as  well  as  Prince  Albert  Land  to  the 
east.  Wintering  three  years,  he  finally  abandoned 
"his  ship  in  Mercy  Bay.  Through  a  sledge  party 
which  was  sent  to  seek  him,  M'Clure  learned  of 
Belcher's  squadron  at  Beechy  Island,  and  thi? 
he  joined  by  sledge,  thus  making  the  only  north- 
west passage.  H.  Austin's  squadron,  via  Lan- 
caster Sound  from  the  Atlantic,  first  saw  traces 
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of  Franklin,  Ommaney  finding  in  August,  1851,  In  1833  G.  Back,  wintering  at  Fort  Reliance, 
three  graves  at  Beechy  Island.  Brown,  Om-  Great  Slave  Lake,  discovered:  the  Great  Fish  or 
maney,  Osborn,  Aldrich,  Bradford,  and  McClin-  Back  River,  and  the  following  year  passed  be- 
tock  of  Austin's  party  traveled  by  sledge  3340  yond  its  mouth  to  Port  Ogle,  at  the  east  en- 
miles,  and  discovered  670  miles  of  coast  to  the  trance  of  Simpson  Strait. 

westward  of  winter  quarters  at  Griffith  Island  In  1837  two  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
(1850-51).    Edward  Belcher  commanded  (1852-  Company,  P.  W.  Dease  and  T.  Simpson,  operating 
53)  another  squadron  of  five  ships  sent  out  by  from  Fort  Chipewyan,  reached  in  1837  Port  Bar- 
the  British   Admiralty.      McClintock,    Mecham,  row  to  the  west,  and,  wintering  at  Fort  Confi- 
Xares,  Hamilton,  Pirn,  and  Domville  fruitlessly  dence,  explored  in  1838-39  the  continental  shore 
searched  adjacent  lands  in  journeys  that  aggre-  line  to  the  east,  reaching  Cape  Herschel,  68°  41' 
gated   5892    miles,    of    which    McClintock,    the  N.,  89°  W.    It  remained  for  John  Rae  practically 
greatest  of  Arctic   sledgemen,   traveled  no   less  to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  north  coast  of 
than  1401  miles.  Belcher  brought  home  M'Clure's  America.     From  Repulse  Bay,  in   1846-47,  Rae 
crew  from  the  Investigator,  but  had  to  abandon,  proved    that    Boothia    Felix    was    a    peninsular 
in  1853,  two  of  his  own  ships,  the  Intrepid  and  extension  of  North  America,  and  connected  with 
the  Resolute.     The  latter,   drifting  south,   was  the  discoveries  of  Parry  and  Ross  by  sea.    It  fell, 
picked  up  in  1854  by  an  American  whaler,  was  however,  to  Capt.  C.  F.  Hall,  an  American,  in 
bought  by  the  United  States,  and  was  refitted  1868  to  trace  the  west  coast  of  Melville  Penin- 
and  returned  to  Great  Britain.    The  nation  hav-  aula,  the  last  unknown  shore  between  the  far- 
ing failed  to  find  certain  traces  of  Franklin,  Lady  thest   of   Rae   in    1846   and   of   Parry   in   Fury 
Franklin  sent  McClintock  in  the  Fox  on  a  search  Strait  in  1825.    In  the  Franklin  search  the  north- 
expedition.     Beset  in  Baffin's  Bay,  McClintock,  em    coasts    of   America    were    examined   by   J. 
after  a  winter  drift  of  1200  miles,  pushed  on  in  Richardson  and  Rae  (1848-49)  ;  the  latter  visited 
the  next  summer    (1858),  and,  following  Peel  Wollaston    Land    in    a    boat    expedition    which 
Sound,  wintered  at  Port  Leopold.     McClintock,  brought   him   within   fifty   miles   of   Franklin's 
Hobson,  and  Young,  covering  the  whole  field  in  farthest,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Northwest 
sledges  in  1859,  discovered  800  miles  of  coast  and  Passage  by  sea.    Rae  in  1854  wintered  at  Repulse 
unraveled  the  mystery.     Booth ian  natives  with  Bay,  and  the  following  April  fell  in  with  Eskimo, 
Franklin    silver    led    to    the    finding    of    boats,  who  gave  him  the   first  news  of  the   Franklin 
sledges,  tents,   and  skeletons  on  King  William  disaster,  reinforcing  their  story  of  the  retreat  on 
Land,  and  finally  of  a  written  record.    This  told  King  William  Land  by  silver  bearing  the  Frank- 
of  Franklin's  besetment  and  death,  of  the  aban-  lin  crest.     The  last  search  for  news  of  Franklin 
dcmnent  of  the  ships,  and  of  Crozier*s  retreat  was  made  in  1878-79  by  F.  Schwatka  and  W.  H. 
toward  Great  Fish  River.  Gilder,  who  found  in  King  William  Land  graves, 

The  Northwest  Passage  by  Land.  The  skeletons,  and  relics. 
Northwest  Passage  also  involved  land  journeys,  Smith  Sound.  E.  A.  Inglefield  by  his  voyage 
which  began  with  Hearn's  explorations  from  the  of  1859  opened  waterways  to  the  north,  as  he 
Hudson  Bay  post,  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1771,  reached  78°  28'  N.,  off  Cape  Sabine.  He  also 
when,  traveling  with  an  Indian  war  party,  he  penetrated  far  into  Jones  Sound  and  charted  600 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine,  67°  48' N.  miles  of  new  coast.  In  1853  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  of 
One  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  Alexander  Philadelphia  pushed  the  Advance  through  Smith 
Mackenzie,  started  from  Fort  Chipewyan  to  trace  Sound  into  Rensselaer  Harbor,  78°  3'  N.,  71°  W. 
the  waters  of  Slave  Lake  to  the  sea.  Undeterred  His  surgeon,  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes,  traced  the  east 
by  tales  of  hardship  and  disaster,  with  Indian  shore  of  Grinnell  Land  to  Cape  Frazer,  79°  43'  N., 
guides  he  reached,  in  July,  1798,  Whale  Island,  and  W.  Morton,  a  member  of  Kane's  party,  pass- 
69°  14'  N.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  that  ing  Humboldt  glacier,  reached  Cape  Constitu- 
ted his  name.  Mackenzie's  successor,  John  tion,  80°  35'  N.,  whence  he  viewed  Kennedy 
Franklin,  was  the  most  notable  figure  associated,  Channel  to  Mount  Ross.  In  1855  Kane  aban- 
whether  by  land  or  sea,  with  the  Northwest  Pas-  doned  his  ship  and  retreated  safely  to  Upernivik 
sage.  Cooperating  with  Parry,  at  sea,  in  1819  by  boat.  Hayes  in  the  United  States  returned 
Franklin  pushed  his  advance  posts  by  winter  to  Smith  Sound  in  1860,  wintering  his  ship  in 
journeys  to  Fort  Enterprise,  64°  28'  N.,  113°  W.  Foulke  Fiord  and  penetrating  the  inland  ice  some 
Accumulating  supplies  on  the  Coppermine,  in  forty  miles.  In  1861  by  a  sledge  journey  he 
1921  he  reached  the  mouth  and  explored  the  sea-  reached  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Goode,  Grinnell 
coast  eastward  to  Port  Turnagain,  68°  18'  N.,  Land,  about  80°  IP  N.  Captain  Hall  suc- 
109°  W.,  turning  back  the  same  day  that  Parry  ceeded  better,  and  in  the  Polaris  (1871),  pass- 
aged out  of  Repulse  Bay,  539  miles  distant.  In  ing  Kennedy  and  Robeson  channels,  entered 
1825.  acting  in  concert  with  Beechy  in  Bering  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  Repulse  Harbor,  82°  11'  N., 
Strait  and  Parry  in  Lancaster  Sound,  Franklin  the  highest  northing  then  attained  by  ship, 
established  his  base  at  Fort  Franklin,  Great  Bear  Forced  southward  by  ice,  he  anchored  in  Robeson 
Lake.  In  1826,  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Mac-  Channel,  under  lee  of  a  huge  floeberg,  explored 
<eozie,  Franklin  coasted  westward,  while  John  adjacent  parts  of  Greenland,  and  charted  the 
Richardson  explored  to  the  east.  Franklin  was  Grinnell  Land  to  its  northern  extremity  beyond 
turned  back  at  Return  Reef,  70°  26'  N.,  within  the  83d  parallel.  Hall  died  that  autumn,  and 
160  miles  of  Port  Barrow.  Richardson  in  a  sue-  the  Polaris,  returning  south  in  1872,  was  wrecked 
c«*ful  journey  rounded  Caper  Bathurst,  discov-  near  Littleton  Island.  Part  of  the  crew  under 
ered  Wollaston  Land,  and  reached  Cape  Hope,  Captain  Tyson  drifted  in  the  ice-pack  five  months, 
68*  58'  N.  He  had  traced  the  continental  coast  1300  miles,  and  were  saved  off  Labrador  by  the 
line  through  20  degrees  of  longitude  and  2  Tigress.  Others  wintering  at  Polaris  boat-house 
degrees  of  latitude,  discovered  a  new  land,  de-  were  rescued  in  1873  near  Cape  York, 
tennined  tidal  conditions,  and  made  valuable  George  S.  Nares  in  1875  commanded  a  British 
geological  and  botanical  observations.  squadron,  of  which  the  Discovery  wintered  in 
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Lady  Franklin  Bay,  while  the  Alert  was  pushed  Aldrich's  farthest.    Sverdrup  also  discovered  and 

into  the  Polar  Sea  to  Floeberg  Beach,  82°  25'  N.,  traced  the  coasts  of  three  islands,  to  the  west- 

on  the  northeast  coast  of  Grinnell  Land.     The  ward  of  Ellesmere  Land,  the  largest  extending 

members   of   this    party  made   several   notable  from  about  79°  to  83°  N.,  and  two  others  being 

sledge  journeys.    L.  A.  Beaumont  from  Discovery  between  78°  and  80°  N.,  and  from  92°  to  106' 

Harbor  extended  the  northern  shores  of  Green-  W. 

land  from  Cape  Bryant  to  Cape  Britannia.    P.  Bering  Strait.    This  was  the  last  attempted 

Aldrich  traced  Grinnell  Land  to  Cape  Columbia,  route  for  polar  exploration,  but  the  results  of 

83°  7'  N.,  and  thence  westward  to  Cape  Alfred  expeditions  that  proceeded  via  Bering  Strait  are 

Ernest,  86°  W.,  220  miles  of  new  coast.    Lieu-  by  no. means  unimportant.     V.  Bering's  voyage 

tenant  Archer  explored  a  fiord  of  his  own  name,  of    1728   added    nothing  to   the   discoveries  of 

A.  H.  Markham,  taking  to  the  frozen  sea,  attained  Deshneff  in  1648.    The  great  English  navigator 

83°  20'  N.,  then  the  highest  north.  James  Cook  attained  in  1778  70°  44'  N.,  near 

Next  came  the  American  contribution  to  the  Icy  Cape,  Alaska.    In  1826  Otto  v.  Kotzebue  dis- 

international    polar    expedition    under    A.    W.  covered  Kotzebue  Sound,  not  seen  by  Cook.    The 

Greely,  which  primarily  devoted  itself  to  scien-  British  expedition  of  F.  W.  Beechey  reached  by 

tific  observations,  magnetic,  meteorological,  tidal,  ship  71°  8'  N.,  164°  W.,  while  his  boats  under 

pendulum,  etc.,  from   1881  to  1883.     The  com-  Elson  attained  Point  Barrow,  the  most  northerly 

mander  explored  the  great  glacial  lake  system  of  point,  except  Boothia  Felix,  of  the  continent  of 

interior  Grinnell  Land.    J.  B.  Lockwood  and  D.  America.    The  voyages  of  the  Enterprise  and  In- 

L.  Brainard  later  crossed  Grinnell  Land  to  the  vestigator  are  mentioned  under  the  Northwest 

southeast,  discovered  Greely  Fiord,  and  extended  Passage.     In  1849  H.  Kellett,  R.N.,  discovered 

that  inlet  to  Cape  Lockwood,  about  83°  W.,  80°  Herald  Island,  and  in  1855  John  Rodgers  of  the 

N.     These  inland  journeys   added   about   6000  American  navy  reached  in  that  sea  the  highest 

square  miles  of  new  land,  developed  fertile  val-  point  gained  up  to  that  time,  72°  5'  N.,  175' 

leys,  and  plentiful  animal  life  in  a  land  thought  W.     An  American  whaler,  T.  Long,  discovered 

to  be  largely  ice-capped.  Wrangell  Island,  sailing  along  its  south  coast  in 

Lockwood  and  Brainard,  accompanied  by  a  }.867;v  The  most  daring  and  important  expedi- 
supporting  party  to  Cape  Bryant,  discovered  a  tion  through  Berag  Strait  was  tW  under  Coin- 
new  archipelago  north  of  Greenland,  and  attained  ma,nd«r  <*•  W.  BteLong,  who  sailed  in^ £» /e» 
83°  24'  nV43°  W.  They  located  Cape  Washing-  ™tte. in  18™' wBe8et .ft Tth€ 'P**  *e .£**  ,na"e 
ton,  83°  35'  N.,  38°  W.,  and  determined  that  *°  ™nie\  ■*  Wrangell  Land,  ^ J^^  m* 
there  was  no  land  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  far  beyond  J*?  ^  lts  north  «^  he  «PJ?«  the  th«£ 
the  84th  parallel.  It  was  then  the  highest  north  &a*  *  *"  *  <»ntment  e5*fnfinj?  acro?9  ."* 
ever  attained,  and  Peary's  explorations  show  this  £orth  Pole.  An  ejist-by-north  drift  continuing, 
archipelago  to  be  the  most  northerly  known  the  ^I^ng  Islands  were  discovered  m  1881.  G 
land.  In  1884  the  Cape  Sabine  region  was  ex-  ]£  Melville  landing  on  Je*nnette *  Island in  ,6 
plored  by  the  Greely  expedition,  when  F.  Long  F  N>  *6T9  W;0  ^i/^^t\^  ^ 
discovered  Schley  Land,  at  the  head  of  Hayes  ™>  ^\Jme  "'  J*81'  ™J1J5L ^  L 
Bay.  Nordenskjold  (1883)  from  Disco  Bay  £  ^gW  "J1??^1  ^^1^1^ 
reached  an  elevation  of  6600  feet  on  the  inland  New,  .8lte"an7,70l8la^8ir  *•»&  ?™*  tS 
ice  of  Greenland  in  68°  32'  N.,  43°  W.,  more  marching  to  77°  36'  N  155'  E  the  most 
than  half  way  to  the  east  coast.  Nansen's  cross-  northern  point  ever  reached  in  that  sea  from 
ing  (1888)  was  not  a  polar  journey.  The  most  J*?™"*  Stralt-  SfP****?1  h*  t^rm  *™  entering 
persistent  explorer  of  Smith  Sound  is  R.  E.  the  Lena  Delta  by  different  channels,  De  Long 
Peary,  who  has  passed  parts  of  eight  years  ?*<?  Melville  met  different  fates,  the  former  ner- 
therein.  In  1886  he  ascended  the  inland  ice  fifty  £h}n&of  starvation  with  most  of  his_ parly,  while 
miles  from  Disco.  In  1892,  with  one  companion,  Melville  brought  his  men  to  safety  and  after- 
Eivind  Astrup,  he  crossed  from  McCormick  Bay  wardfl>  b/  a  sledge  journey  into  the  Delta,  ascer- 
to  Independence  Bay,  450  miles  in  a  direct  line.  J*1™?  thf  fate  °*  *"*  leader'  ,**  ^g  P*"shed, 
He  repeated  this  trip  in  1895.  These  difficult  bu*  h*  Pla?  wa8  ^n  UP  an*  V?*hed  *S  8UC?S 
journeys,  over  an  ice-leap  8000  feet  high,  defined  un<*er  *Jje  darm«  leadership  of  Nansen,  described 
the  northeast  limit  of  Greenland,  81°  37'  N.,  34°  lmder  the  Nova  ™m™*  «>ute- 
W„  some  200  miles  north  of  Lambert  (1670)  on  .  Antarctic  explorations. 
the  east  coast.  In  his  latest  voyage  (1898-1902)  Practically  without  land  fauna  or  flora,  unin- 
Peary  established  the  continuity  of  Ellesmere  habited,  and  far  from  adventurous  nations,  the 
and  Grinnell  lands,  west  of  Hayes  Bay,  and  also  Antarctic  Circle  is  rarely  visited.  James  Cook 
crossed  from  near  Cape  Hawkes  to  the  vicinity  of  (1773-1774)  circumnavigated  this  ocean,  entered 
Greely  Fiord  on  the  west  coast.  In  1900,  passing  the  Antarctic  Circle  at  four  widely  separated 
Cape  Washington  of  Lockwood,  he  left  the  solid  points,  and  reached  71°  W  S.,  107*  W.  There 
ground  in  83°  39'  N.  (the  most  northern  known  are  three  recognized  routes  of  exploration  to  the 
land),  and  reached  83°  50'  N.  on  the  Arctic  ice-  land  lying  south  of  Patagonia,  of  Kerguelen 
pack.    Peary's  farthest  east,  83°  N.,  35°  W.,  de-  Island,  and  of  Tasmania. 

termines  the  limitation  of  the  northeast  coast  of  Patagonia.  The  first  Antarctic  discoverer, 
the  archipelago  above  Greenland.  In  1901,  leav-  an  American  whaler,  Nathaniel  B.  Palmer,  in 
ing  Caper  Hecla,  Grinnell  Land,  he  attained  84°  1821,  discovered  the  Palmer  Archipelago,  lying 
17'  N.,  65°  W.,  the  record  latitude  in  the  Western  north  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
Hemisphere.  O.  Sverdrup,  wintering  in  the  Fram  Antarctic  continent.  The  mass  of.  what  is  be- 
in  Kane  Basin  (1898-99)  and  in  Jones  Sound  lieved  to  be  the  mainland  is  now  known  to  ex* 
(1899-1902),  proved  the  continuity  of  Ellesmere  tend  from  63°  to  70°  S.  and  to  subtend  20  degrees 
Land  by  tracing  its  western  shores  from  of  longitude.  Palmer  met  in  his  voyage  the  Rus- 
Belcher's  farthest  in  Jones's  Sound  to  a  point  sian  expedition  under  Bellingshausen,  who  in  an 
north   of   Greely 's   Fiord,   within   60   miles   of  extensive  Antarctic  voyage  added  several  islets, 
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discovered  Alexander  Land,  and  approached  the  Land.  Another  expedition  under  Armitage  pene- 
great  ke-barrier.  Weddell  (1823)  found  open  trated  the  interior  of  Victoria  Land,  found  the 
sea  in  30°  W.  up  to  74°  15'  S.,  34°  17'  E.,  with  ice-cap  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  at- 
no  land  seen.  Biscoe  (1831)  discovered  Adelaide  tained  to  77°  21'  S.  and  157°  E. 
and  other  islands,  67°  S.,  71°  W.,  fronting  West-  Bibliography.  Arctic:  Rundall,  Voyages  To- 
rn Palmer  Land,  and  gave  to  the  mainland  the  wards  the  North  West,  1496-1681  (1859) ;  Scor- 
name  Graham  Land.  Larsen  (1803)  extended  esby,  An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions  and  of 
the  east  coast  some  300  miles,  to  68°  10'  S.,  find-  the  Whale  Fishery  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1820) ; 
tag  also  two  snow-free  islands  capped  by  active  Parry,  Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  reach  the 
volcanoes.  The  Belgian  De  Gerlache  (1897-  North  Pole,  1827  (London,  1828) ;  Franklin,  Jour- 
99)  discovered  Belgica  Strait,  west  of  Palmer  ney  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean  (London, 
Land,  explored  adjacent  regions,  and  determined  1824) ;  McClintock,  A  Narrative  of  the  Discovery 
the  non-existence  of  the  reported  land  of  Walker  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  (London,  1859; 
and  Cook  150°  E.  He  also  located  a  submarine  5th  ed.  1881) ;  Gilder,  Schwatka9s  Search  for  the 
and  continental  plateau,  75°  to  103°  W.,  70°  to  Franklin  Record  (New  York,  1880)  ;  Richardson, 
71.5°  S.,  and  attained  71°  36'  S.,  87°  39'  W.,  The  Polar  Regions  (Edinburgh,  1861);  A.  H. 
with  no  land  in  sight.  O.  Nordenskidld  (1902)  Markham,  77ie  Great  Frozen  Sea  (London,  1878) ; 
began  a  series  of  explorations  east  of  Palmer  Nares,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea, 
L»nd.  1875  76  (London,  1878) ;  Reports  on  the  six  voy- 

Kebguelen  ISLam>.     In  a  hazardous  voyage  ages  of  the  Willem  Barents  in  1878-83  (Amster- 

J.  Biscoe  (1831)   skirted  one-third  of  the  Ant-  dam  and   Haarlem,   1879-87);    Meddelelser  om 

arctic  Circle,  and  south  of  Kerguelen  discovered  Gronland,  by  various  authors   ( 16  vols.,  Copen- 

Enderby  Land,  47°  S.,  66°  E.    Others  have  here  hagen,  1879-95) ;  Manual  of  the  Natural  History, 

entered  the  circle,  without  seeing  land:  Belling*  Geology,  and  Physics  of  Greenland  and  the  Neigh- 

hausen  20°    and    40°    W.    and    Nares    in    the  ooring  Regions,  published  by  the  British  Admi- 

ChaUenger  (1874)  68°  40'  S.,  78°  E.    The  Ger-  ralty  (London,  1875) ;  International  Polar  Scien- 

mans  under  Dr.  Drygalski  in  the  Gauss  set  out  tific  Publications,  31  vols.;  Heer,  Flora  Fossilica 

from  Kerguelen  Island  on  January  31,  1902,  and  Arctioa  (7  vols.,  Zurich,  1868-80)  ;  Flora  Fossil- 

wm  frozen  in  the  ice  for  nearly  a  year  in  66°  30'  *a   Gronlandia    (2   vols.,   ib.,    1882-83);    Arctic 

&,  90°  E.    They  proved  the  non-existence  of  Ter-  Geography  and  Ethnology,  published  by  the  Royal 

mination  Land  and  discovered  a  new  land,  to  Geographical   Society    (London,    1875) ;    Greely, 

which  they  gave  the  name  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Three  Years  of  Arctic  Service  ( 2  vols.,  New  York, 

land.    Its  extent  was  not  learned.  1886)  and  Handbook  of  Arctic  Discoveries  (Bos- 

Tasmahia.     The  most  important  discoveries  ton,  1896) ;  Payer,  New  Land  Within  the  Arctio 

have  been  accomplished  by  this  route.    The  first  Circle    (2  vols.,  London,   1876) ;    Nordenskiold, 

visitors  were  Cook  (1773),  who  reached  67°  31'  The  Voyage  of  the  Vega  (ib.,  1881) ;  De  Long, 

&,  142°  54'  W„  and  Bellingshausen  (1820),  who  The  Voyage  of  the  Jeanncttc  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1883) ; 

reached  67°   S.,   170°   W.,  neither  seeing  land.  C.  Ryder,  Isfomholdene  i  Nordhavet  1877-1892 

Balleny  (1839)  first  discovered  land,  the  Balleny  (Copenhagen,    1896);    Nansen,   Farthest    North 

Islands,  67e    S.,    163°    E.,  and   Sabnna   Land,  (2  vols.,  London,  1897)  ;  Peary,  Northtoard  Over 

66°  S.,  120°  E.,  and  attained  at  sea  69°  S.,  172°  E.  ^  great  Ice  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1898) ;  Duke  of 

In  1839  C.  Wilkes  discovered  land  at  six  different  the  Abruzzi,  On  the  Polar  Star  in  the  Arctic  Sea 

points  between  65°  20'  and  66°  20'  S.,  and  106°  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1903). 

to  154°  E.,  75  miles  of  mountain  Ranges  being  in  Antarctic':    Wilkes,   Narrative  of  the  United 

sight  at  once,  all  faced  by  an  ice-barrier.  Whether  states  Exploring  Expedition,  in  1838-42  (Phila- 


ered,  in  1840,  Adelie  Island,  67°  S.,  140°  W.  Antarctic  Regions,  in  1839-43    (London,  1847) ; 

In  1841  J.  C.  Ross  discovered  Victoria  Land  Rainaud,  he  Continent  Austral,  Hypotheses  et 

and  traced  its  east  coast  to  77°  8.,  a  mountain-  Dicouvertes  (Paris,  1893) ;  Murdoch,  From  Edin- 

ous,  ice-capped  region,  with  two  great  volcanoes,  burgh  to  the  Antartic,  in  1892-93  (London,  1894) ; 

Erebus  and  Terror,  of  which  the  first  is  active.  Bull,  The  Cruise  of  the  Antarctic  to  the  South 

Ross  thence  followed  east  (1843)  for  300  miles  Polar    Regions,    in    1894-95     (London,    1896); 

•n  unbroken  ice-barrier,  about  200  feet  high,  to  Fricker,  Antarktis  (Berlin,  1898),  translated  as 

i8  ,!2LS£  16i°  27'  W'»  then  ^e  fax*ne8t  south-  The  Antarctic  Regions    (London,   1900) ;    Cook, 

In  1899  Borchgrevink  wintered  at  Cape  Adare,  Through  the  First  Antarctic  Night,  in  1898-99 

il    18'  S.,  170°  E.f  and  explored  the  adjacent  (New  York,  1900) ;  Bernacchi,  To  the  South  Polar 

ice-clad  regions,  finding  five  kinds  of  lichens  and  Regions  (London,  1901) ;  The  Antarctic  Manual, 

a  few  insects.    His  magnetic  observations  place  published   by   the   Royal    Geographical    Society 

the  south  magnetic  pole  in  about  73°  20'  S.,  146°  (London,  1901 )  ;  Chun,  Aus  den  Tiefen  des  Welt- 

E    a  displacement  of  over  six  degrees  of  longi-  meeres  (Jena,  1900) ;  Borchgrevink,  First  on  the 

J^^r^SL^t.  «eter?«?aiLoxl«of  J'    9'    Ros?  Antarctic  Continent  (London,  1901);  Neumayer, 

(1842)    72«  35'  S.,  152°  30'  E .Borchgrevink  Auf    mm    8udpol     (Berlin,    1901);     Gerlaihe! 

also  followed  the  ice-twirrier,  which  had  appa-  Qmn2re  mois  dans  Vantarctique   (Paris,  1902); 

rently  receded  some  40  miles  in  60  years,  and  Balch   Antarctica  (Philadelphia,  1902). 

ascending  it  at  78°  34'  S.,  attained  on  the  ice  _    '  A„  „„a   '        „-%,,, 

78-  50'  S.,   165°   W.     An  English   expedition  f?1**?  ^HALE.    The  Greenland  or  'right' 

under  Scott  spent  the  winter  of  1902  in  Victoria  whale-    Se«  Whale. 

Land,  and  in  the  succeeding  summer  (January,  POL  DE  MONT,  p61  de  m6tf  (properly  Kabel 

1903)  the  commander,  with  two  members  of  his  Marie  Polydoob  De  Mont)   (1857—).    A  Flem- 

party.  by  a  sledge  journey,  reached  the  latitude  ish  poet  and  critic,  born  at  Wambeke,  Brabant. 

of  82°  17'  S.,  163°  E.,  on  the  coast  of  Victoria  He  was  educated  at  the  Mechlin  Seminary,  and 
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afterwards  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  be-  POLE,  Reginald  (1500-58).  The  last  Roman 
came  professor  of  the  Dutch  language  and  litera-  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  born 
ture  in  the  Athenaeum  at  Tournai,  and  (1882)  at  Stourton  Castle,  Staffordshire,  in  March,  1500, 
at  Antwerp.  His  chief  works  are:  Waarheid  en  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  by  Margaret,  Coun- 
Leven  (1877),  Jangelingsleven  (1878),  De  eerste  tess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
mensch  ( 1879) ,  Lentesotternijen  ( 1881 ) ,  Loreley  ence,  the  brother  of  Edward  IV.  His  early  educa- 
(1882),  Fladderende  Vlinders  (1885),  Zanna  tion  was  received  from  the  Carthusians  at  Sheen, 
(1886),  a  comedy  in  verse,  Claribella  (1893),  whence,  being  liberally  provided  for  by  Henry 
and  Iris  ( 1894 ) ,  besides  biographies  of  Hen-  VIII.,  he  passed  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and, 
drik  Conscience  (1883)  and  of  Jan  van  Beers  although  still  a  layman,  received  several  valuable 
(1886).  preferments  through  the  favor  of  the  King. 
POLDEB,  pdl'der  (Dutch,  morass).  A  name  For  the  further  prosecution  of  his  studies  he 
given  in  the  Netherlands  to  that  portion  of  dry  ™nt>  in  if2,1*  <*>  Jhe  University  of  Pans  and 
land  which  was  formerly  below  the  level  of  the  Ujence  to  Padua,  where  he  formed  the  fnendship 
sea  or  the  nearest  river,  and  has  been  reclaimed  °*  a  distinguished  group  of  scholars  and  friends, 
by  building  a  dike,  called  a  ringvaart,  around  the  *u.  of  wiom  subsequently  took  a  leading  part  m 
region  to  be  drained  and  brought  under  cultiva-  P*!bllc  affairs— Contarini,  Bembo,  Sadoleto,  and 
tion.  On  such  an  embankment  machinery  for  ^he™:  In  1527  he  returned  to  England  where 
lifting  water  is  placed  and  worked  by  wind  or  the  *}&***  ercclesi*at^al  d*^1*"  awaited  his 
steam  power.  Successive  embankments  and  canals  acceptance.  In  1529-30  he  was  in  Pans,  where 
are  built  as  the  work  proceeds.  In  North  Holland  ?.e  «>"«cted  opinions  favorable  to  Henry  VIII.  s 
in  the  Schermer  polder  four  such  embankments  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon  but  on  his  re- 
and  intermediate  canals  were  necessary  in  order  *?m*e  courageously  endeavored  to  dissuade 
to  reclaim  the  lowest  part  of  the  polder.  A  ™e  *ing.  In  1532  Pole  was  again  on  the  Con- 
large  portion  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  Neth-  *ln?nt» .  wl*?«  he  "W"*1,  *"?  p™  Ecclesiastic* 
erlands  has  thus  been  reclaimed  from  the  ocean.  UmtaUa  Defenswne r  (1536),  toking  strong 
The  largest  of  the  finished  polders  is  that  which  founds  against  the  divorce.  At  the  end  of  1536 
occupies  the  former  site  of  the  Haarlem  Lake  and  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon 
covers  about  fifty  thousand  acres,  or  about  eighty  and  made  a  cardinal.  In  February,  1537,  he 
square  miles.  At  the  present  time  still  larger  was  appointed  Papal  legate  to  England,  but  his 
polders  are  in  the  course  of  being  drained.  commission  was  not  then  discharged.  His  posi- 
tion had  greatly  enraged  Henry,  whose  resent- 


and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator,  The  papacy,  for  the  maintenance  of  whose  author- 
ed equidistant  from  all  parts  of  it,  or  in  latitude  ity  in  the  ^^  of  the  injured  Catharine  Pole 
90°  north  and  latitude  90°  south  respectively.  was  regarded  as  a  martyr,  treated  him  with  dis- 
They  are  called  the  North  and  South  poles  of  the  tinguished  favor.  He  was  employed  in  many  af- 
earth.  In  astronomy,  the  poles,  which,  for  dis-  fair8  of  the  highest  importance,  being  sent  as 
tmction  s  sake  are  denominated  celestial  poles,  legate,  in  1537>  to  Frftnce  and  the  Low  Countries, 
are  those  points  m  the  heavens  to  which  the  from  ^h  which  State8  Henry  VIIL  in  vain  de_ 
earth  s  axis  is  directed,  and  round  which  the  manded  his  extradition.  He  also  took  an  active 
heavens  seem  to  revolve.  The  celestial  poles  are  ^  in  the  discussion  on  the  Interim,  and  when 
valuable  points  of  reference  to  astronomers  and  the  Council  of  Trent  was  opened,  he  was  ap- 
geographers  so  that  the  determination  of  their  pointed  one  of  the  three  legate-presidents  who 
position  m  the  heavens  is  a  matter  of  the  great-  actedin  the  name  of  the  Pope,  Paul  III.  On  this 
est  importance.  Lnfortunatoly,  no  stars  mark  pontiff's  death  in  1549,  Pole  was  all  but  elected 
their  exact  situation  (see  Pole  Stab  ,  though  to  8UCceed.  For  some  time  after  this  he 
there  are  minute  telescopic  stars  only  a  few  resided  chiefly  in  a  monastery,  near  Verona,  in 
seconds  from  the  North  Pole  The  position  of  comparative  retirement,  until  the  accession  of 
the  polar  point  is  determined  in  the  following  Mary  called  him  back  to  actiVe  life,  as  the  main 
manner:  A  bright  star  (generally  the  Pole  star)  instrument  of  the  reconciliation  of  England  with 
is  selected,  and  its  position  in  its  upper  and  its  the  Papacy.  On  November  24,  1554,  Pole  sol- 
lower  culminations  (q  v.)  is  accurately  noted,  emniy  entered  London  as  legate,  possessing  in 
with  the  meridian  circle  (q.v.) ;  the  point  mid-  equal  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Queen.  In  the 
way  between  these  two  positions  of  the  star  is  arduous  charge  thus  intrusted  to  him  he  ac- 
the  pole  of  the  heavens.  The  observation  of  the  quitted  himself  with  much  prudence,  and,  con- 
two  positions  of  the  star  must  be  corrected  for  gidering  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  with  sin- 
refraction,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Pole  ^^  moderation.  In  the  severities  which  marked 
star  is  selected,  since  the  effect  of  refraction  is  the  later  history  of  Mary's  reign  it  is  all  but 
much  the  same  m  both  positions  of  the  star.  The  certain  that  Pole  had  no  share.  He  was  ordained 
term  pole  has,  however,  a  wider  application  m  priest  March  20,  1557,  and  consecrated  Arch- 
astronomy,  as  in  spherical  geometry,  denoting  Dishop  of  Canterbury  two  days  after,  and  later 
the  extremities  of  a  line  passing  through  the  made  chancellor  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
centre  of  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  its  plane ;  Cambridtye.  On  the  difficult  and  critical  question 
thus,  we  have  the  poles  of  the  horizon  (zenith  of  the  disposal  of  the  Church  property  confiscated 
and  nadir),  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  the  poles  of  by  Henry  yill.,  Pole,  who  saw  the  necessitv  of 
a  meridian.  Pole  in  physics  denotes  those  points  moderation,  was  for  a  time  at  issue  with"  the 
of  a  body  at  which  its  attractive  or  repulsive  Pope;  but  his  representations  were  successful  in 
energy  is  concentrated.  See  Tebbestbial  Mao-  producing  a  more  moderate  policy,  and  the  work 
netism.  0|  reUnion  appeared  to  proceed  with  every  pros- 
POLE  (of  a  magnet).    See  Magnetism.  pect  of  a  complete  and  permanent  issue,  when  it 
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was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  Queen,  No-  of  the  polar.    If  the  pole  is  on  the  conic,  the 

vember  17,  1558.    Pole  died  within  twelve  hours  polar  becomes  a  tangent  at  the  pole.    The  polar  of 

afterwards.    Besides  the  treatise  De  Unitate,  al-  the  focus  is  the  directrix  in  the  ellipse,  hyperbola, 

ready  mentioned,  he  is  also  the  author  of  a  book  and  parabola    (qq.v.).     A  few  of  the  relations 

De  Concilio,  and  of  other  treatises  on  the  author-  which  give  remarkable  power  to  the  theory  of 

it?  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  reformation  of  polars  in  the  domain  of  geometry  are :     ( 1 )  The 

England,  and  of  many  important  letters,  full  of  polars  of  collinear  points  with  respect  to  a  conic 

interest  for  the  history  of  the  time.    Consult  his  are  a  pencil  of  lines  passing  through  the  pole  of 

Life  by  A*  Zimmermann  (Regensburg,  1803) ;  also  the  line,  and  conversely.     (2)  If  the  vertices  of 

a  study  of  the  first  and  last  parts  of  his  life  by  F.  a  triangle  are  the  poles  of  the  sides  of  another 

G.  Lee  (London,  1887).  triangle,  the  vertices  of  the  latter  are  the  poles  of 

POLE,   WHXX.M    (1814-1900).     An   English  &^SoKt^ 

engineer,  musician,  and  writer  on  whist.    He  was  ^^      fa*  u  th    gid        f       tria    ^are  the 

torn  at  Birmingham,  studied  enpneenng  there  larg  rf»  .^  own  verti        th       .        «  fa     ,led 

tecame  Pressor  of  engineering  at  Elphinston  ^lf^,njugat<!  trian  le.    (*4)  The  pofes  and  polars 

College,  Bombay   (1844)    and  in  1850  was  em-  of  the  ,jn«  and      ^  0^tilin£;  plane  ^m 

ployed  in  calculations   for  the  Menai   Brrtge.  with           ^      i~        ,atlar  ^^  ^  a  ^j. 

After  acting -as  assistant  to  James  Meadows  Ren-  ,.          flg^         nM  &        ,      reciprocal  of  the 

del  tnd  to  Sir  John  Fowler,  he  entered  business  ^        ^     ith            ^  th    au^ilia      wnic 

mdependently  in  1858    and  in  1871  was  made  f^       *hod  rf  ^^j  ^j^  obtaim,  from 

consulting  engineer  of  the  Japanese  Government.  ^yen  th            SoncwnC  the  positions  of 

He «as  a  prominent .musician, .being  musical ex-  f^    and    ^    Moth       theorem    in    which 

aminer  m  I>>ndon  University  from  1878  to  1891,  £    .  ht ,.       ufc   tfc      ,         f      .  t        d      ints 

and  u  an  authority  on  whist  ranks .with  Henry  rf  8t«  .^.  Une8      ( gj  DcAM£ }    ^  £"line 

Jonei    Pole s  works  are:     On  the  Strength  and  joi  ,      «          intg  >           ^     corresponds  to  a 

Defecs  of [Beams  ( 1850) ;  Iron  as  a  Material  of  Jpoint BdetermTned  by  two  intersecting  lines  in 

Cwtructton  (1872)  ■  hxfe  of  Siemens   (1888) ;  £e  ^          ,  fl        f    gince  the      ,e  *f          ,ine 

«-J  f?£«0/    ^    «°^r"  iS""^  °T  ^  through  the  centre  of  the  auxiliary  conic  is  at 

li"!  A™'  ^VV^U    *    i^.*    T&-  £  »nMty,  the  points  at  infinity  on  the  reciprocal 

n2a?i  (15F  2iV      J  '  T  u    ™  m«™  W  «"»•  correspond  to  the  tangents  to  the  original 

^);2?*/fc'Iw.OPS1'0fJr"ffJo?77;             "  ««"•   from  the   centre  of  the   auxiliary  wnic. 

1895),  and  Mozart's  Requiem  (1879).  Henw,  the  ^         ,  of  a  ^^  i8  an  by^Ac-la, 

POLS,  WnxiAM,  Jr.   ( 1852 — ) .    An  English  parabola,  or  ellipse,  according  as  the  tangents  to 

playwright,  born  in  London.  Turning  his  attention  it  through  the  centre  of  the  auxiliary  conic  are 

to  the  stage  in  1876,  he  became  manager  of  Royal  real,   coincident,   or   imaginary.     Pascal's   and 

Victoria  Hall,  London  (1881-83),  and  stage  man-  Brianchon's  theorems  are  reciprocals.    (See  Con- 

ager  of  F.  R.  Benson's  company  (1883-84).    In  cubbence  and  Coluneabitt.)     Conjugate  lines 

1895  he  founded  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  a  or  conjugate  points  project  into  conjugate  lines 

natural  outcome  of  his  endeavors  to  revive  inter-  or  points  (see  Projection),  hence  the  relations 

est  in  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  drama.   Under  his  of  pole  and  polar  are  unaltered  by  projection, 

management  have  been  produced  Hamlet,  without  The  relations  between  pole  and  polar  were 

scenery  (Saint  George's  Hall,  1881);  Webster's  known  to  the  ancients,  but  Desargues  (1639)  was 

Duchess  of  Malfi  (Independent  Theatre,  1892) ;  the  first  to  develop  the  theory.  To  Servois  (1810) 

Manure  for  Measure  (Royalty  Theatre,  1893) ;  is  due  the  name  pole  (in  this  sense)  and  to  Ger- 

Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus;  Arden  of  Feversham;  gonne  (1812)   the  name  polar.    Steiner  (1848) 

Ford's  Broken  Heart;  Ben  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd  also   treated   the    subject   exhaustively.     Hesse 

and  Alchemist;  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes;  Fitz-  (1837,1842)   introduced  the  notion  of  polar  tri- 

gerald's  translation  of  Calderon's  Life's  a  Dream;  angles,  polar  tetrahedra,  and  systems  of  conjugate 

Kalidasa's  Sdkuntald;  Coleridge's  translation  of  points  as  the  geometric  expressions  of  analytic 

Schiller's  Wallenstein ;  and  other  old  plays.    In  relations. 

1884  he  dramatized  Howell's  A  Foregone  Oonelu-  The  terms  'pole'  and  'polar*  have  other  meanings 

sum  for  the  Olympic  Theatre;  and  in  1886,  Bar-  in  mathematics,  than  those  already  mentioned. 

ing-Gould's  Mehalak  for  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  The  centre  from  which  radii  vectores  are  drawn 

POLE  AHD   POLAB.     The   secant   drawn  fa  a  78tein  ?,f  /°>r  ^"""J^8   <■"  ®*ml: 

..     ^T.1~™  .  .      r™^    ,    ;,  XK?'"'       f.  "  rates)   is  called  the  pole.    The  extremities  of 

through  the  points  of  contect  of  two  «jte«ecting  ^  diameter  of  a      h£      perpendicular  to  one 

^TH  -°*  *  ?TC  M  -f!!lled      t  f0lZ        ^  of  its  circles,  are  called  poles  of  the  circle.    If 

point  of  intersection  with  respect  to  the  conic,  ..       ..        ,  '  annerieai  trianrie  are  arcs  of  cir- 

»nd  the  point  is  called  the  pole  of  the  secant.  "*  ""*!  "f  *,*f  .  "?iL^2?«L  ^?  ^w  VJi 

.             T*            -Avi.         •        «»i.r»  cle8,  whose  poles  are  the  vertices  of  another  tri- 

Any  secant  of  a  conic  through  a  given  point  O  j     .,     ,  fr     .       „   ,  ,,        ,      trianrie  of  the 

i<  cut  harmonically  by  the  curve  and  the  polar  of  ^f;e'  ™  ^^^^l^I^^^rl^  i* 

0.   Two  pointa  are  slid  to  be  conjugate  with  re-  Jg;  f  £e*h™  »  »J«e7  tn^e  slnS  is  a 

^*ct  to  a  conic  when  each  lies  on  the  polar  of  anf,e  "  fhe  P01?1  ™  a"? "*?'»- ,.        T     ,  !k 

the  other.     Two  straight  lines  are  said  to  be  polar  of  the  first     For  the  bibliography  of  the 

^jugate  with   respect  to  a  conic  when  each  .«*{«*  °.f  P^ar8^f  va"0U8! ^l*'  ^tiff?    ' 

nas^es  through   the^ole   of   the   other.     Thus  "P8^1,  "^  *™v ellf*  An™ l%  *** at^Via' 

^,ncen1red,",,me;  TheT^VTsideThe  <  W    ^  *he  theory  of  the  -bject  consult 

conic    the    tangente    an ,    ^aginary,    and  .  the  fif^^^  Y^k.^Tsflmt' ^t 

nolar  line  fails  to  cut  the  conic  in  real  points.  "_'r>i        7*            /t\..vis_    ioko\ 

In  this  case  the  locus  of  the  harmonic  conjugate  •*  Plane  Curvel  (Dub,,n'  1882)- 

of  the  pole  serves  as  a  more  suggestive  definition  POLEBTJBN.    A  disease  of  tobacco  (q.v.). 
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POLECAT  (probably  from  Fr.  poule,  hen  +  particularly  abundant  in  Western  North  America, 
Eng.  cat;  hardly  from  Pole  +  cat,  or  from  OF.  a  few  occurring  in  Europe,  Asia  and  South  Amer- 
pulent,  stinking  +  Eng.  oat),  or  Fitchet.  The  ica.  Some  of  the  species  are  favorite  garden  flow- 
largest  of  European  martens  (Putorius  foetidus),  ers,  as  Polemonium  ceruleum,  Cobea  scandens, 
the  length  of  the  head  and  body  being  about  and  species  of  Phlox,  Gilia,  etc.  Polemonium 
eighteen  inches,  the  length  of  the  tail  more  than  cseruleum,  Jacob's  ladder  or  Greek  valerian,  is 
five  inches,  and  the  form  stouter  than  that  of  the  abundant  in  the  Western  mountains  of  the  United 
weasel.  Its  color  is  a  deep  blackish  brown ;  the  States  and  far  north.  It  has  a  stem  from  one  to 
head,  tail,  and  feet  almost  black,  the  under  parts  two  feet  high,  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  panicle  of 
yellowish,  the  ears  edged  with  white,  and  a  whit-  blue  (or  white)  flowers.  The  chief  genera  are 
ish  space  around  the  muzzle.  The  hair  is  of  two  Phlox,  Gilia,  Cofaea,  Polemonium,  and  Collomia. 
kinds— a  short,  woolly  fur,  which  is  pale  yellow,  POLESIANS.  A  brachycephalic  people  be- 
or  somewhat  tawny;  and  long  shining,  darker  tween  White  and  Little  Russia,  bounded  on  the 
hairs.  ( See  Plate  of  Fub-Bearinq  Animals.  )  nortn  by  Grodno  and  Minsk,  on  the  south  by  Vol- 
There  is  a  pouch  or  follicle  under  the  tail,  which  hynia,  and  on  the  west  by  Poland.  They  are  iso- 
exudes  a  yellowish,  creamish  substance  with  a  fa^  m  the  marshes  of  Pinsk  and  along  the 
fetid  odor ;  and  this  odor  is  particularly  strong  gWamps  of  the  Pripet  River  and  have  a  cephalic 
when  the  animal  is  irritated  or  alarmed.  Hence  index  0f  85.  The  Polesians  are  supposed  to  have 
its  name  foumart  (foul  marten),  which,  with  an  infU8ion  of  Polish  blood,  which  accounts  for 
various  provincial  modifications,  is  prevalent  in  tneir  Droad  heads.  Consult  Rittich,  Die  Haupt- 
most  parts  of  Great  Britain.  stamme  der  Russen,  quoted  by  Ripley,  The  Race* 

The  polecat  was  much  more  common  in  Great  0f  Europe  (New  York   1899) 

^kJS  J0"1"*  time,9.t]iai1. now;  ^d  walmost  p^  gTAB   or  pOLAMs;    The  nearegt  „. 

extirpated  from  some  districts   through  the  con-  .                    ^  h    north      le  of  the  heaven|L 

stent  war  waged  against  it.    It  eats  everything  ^    eecond.magnitude  star  which  at  the  present 

that  the  game-keeper  wishes  to  preserve  and  is  {                   ^        nftme      pole  gtap  fa  ^  gtap 

extremely  destructive  m  the  poultry-yard     The  j    tneoonstellation  of  Ursa  Minor.    By  examin- 

ferret,  however  is  only  a ^^semi-domesticated  race  .        attentivel      the    m0Vemente    of    the    stars 

of  this  species  its  natural  energies  controHed  for  th*      hout  a  ^lear  ni  ht   we  obaerve  that  they 

the  pursuit  of  vermin     The  skin  is  used as a  d     ^    .    ,      which\r^  large8t  for  stars  near 

fur  under  the  name  of  fitch,  and  is  similar  but  h        x    t{l          ^     ftnd  b«^  8mal,er  and 

m^°r  'fPlt  °l  th?  marten*    ^J  i°ng  hl?*'  smaller  as  we* approach  a  certain  point    (the 

pulled  out  by  the  furrier,  are  utilized  for  making  north      ^  cloge*£  which  .fl  the  gtar  *^ve  men. 

artists   orusnes.                           .  tioned.    The  Pole  star  is,  however,  a  little  less 

¥%>W££  E°*   .AmT?  M/tbe  8^kUnk,  than  1%°  from  the  pole   and  has  a  small  but 

and  that  of  South  Africa  is  a  badger  (qq.v.).  sensible  motion  around  it!     (See  Pole.)     Owing 

POLE  FLOUNDER.     An  elongated  species  to  the  motion  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  around 

of  flounder  (q.v.),  called  in  Great  Britain  'craig  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic   (see  Precession),  this 

fluke,'  which  is  found  in  rather  deep  water  on  star  will  in  course  of  time  (about  2100)  approach 

both   coasts   of  the   Atlantic   as   far   south   as  to  within  28'  from  the  north  pole,  and  will  then 

France  and  Cape  Cod.    It  is  occasionally  taken  recede  from  it.    At  the  time  of  Hipparchus  (B.C. 

in  great  numbers  in  beam-trawls  off  the  coast  of  156)  it  was  12°,  and  in  1785  2°  from  the  north 

New  England,  and  is  highly  valued  as  delicate  pole.    Its  place  can  easily  be  found  in  the  heav- 

food,  perhaps  equal  to  the  sole.     Its  Linnaean  ens,  for  a  line  drawn  between  the  stars  a  and  p 

name  is  Qlyptocephalus  cynoglossus.     A  nearly  (called  the  two  pointers,  from  this  peculiarity) 

related  species  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  small,  thin,  of  the  constellation  Ursa  Major  or  the  Great 

and  unappetizing.  Bear,  and  produced  northward   for  about  4% 

POI/EMON    (Lat.,    from    Gk.  TLoUfiwv).    A  times  its  own  length  will  almost  touch  the  Pole 

Greek  geographer  of  the  second  century  b.c,  sur-  star.     Two  thousand  years  ago  the  star  fi  of 

named    the    Periegete.      He    was    born    in    the  Ursa  Minor  was  the  Pole  star;  and  about  2300 

district    of    Troas,    but    afterwards     removed  years  before  the  Christian  Era  the  star  a  in  the 

to    Athens,    where    he    obtained    the    citizen-  constellation  of  the  Dragon  was  not  more  than 

ship  about  B.C.   200.     After  traveling  through  W  from  the  north  pole ;  while  about  12,000  years 

Greece,    he    wrote   several    geographical    works,  from  now  the  bright  star  Vega  in  Lyra  will  be 

which  were  almost  the  first  to  contain  special  ref-  within  5°  of  it. 

erences  to  inscriptions,  dedications,  famous  paint-  The  south  pole  of  the  heavens  is  not  similarly 

ings,  and  public  monuments  of  all  kinds.     His  marked  by  the  neighborhood  of  a  bright  star, 

works  are  frequently  quoted  by  later  writers,  in-  though  there  is  a  small  telescopic  star  very  close 

eluding  Atheneus  and  Pausanias.     The  few  ex-  to  it. 

tant  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Mfiller,  in  POLE  VAULTING.    See  Field  Sfobts,  and 

his  Fragmenta  Hi&toricorum  Qrcecorum   (Paris,  Plate  of  Athletics. 

1841),  and  by  Preller  (Leipzig,  1838).  POLICE  (from  Lat.  politia,  from  Gk.  *oliTtla, 

FOL'EKONIA'CEJE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  politeia,  state,  government,  citizenship,  from 
from  Gk.  irofap&viov,  polcmonion,  a  plant,  prob-  iroXlnjf,  politte,  citizen,  from  irdltc,  polis,  city), 
ably  valerian,  or  perhaps  named  in  honor  of  the  In  its  broader  significance,  the  whole  internal  ad- 
Athenian  philosopher  Polemon,  or  of  a  king  of  ministration  of  a  State  less  the  judicial  power. 
Pontus  of  the  same  name ;  popularly  derived  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  term  police  denotes 
from  irSXeftoc,  polemos,  war,  being  alleged  to  that  sphere  of  governmental  activity  which  has 
have  been  the  cause  of  war  between  two  kings),  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace, 
The  Polemonium  Family.  A  natural  order  order,  and  security,  and  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
of  8  genera  and  about  200  species,  mostly  lie  health  and  morals.  (See  Police  Power.)  In 
herbs,     natives     of    temperate     countries     and  this  article  the  use  of  the  term  is  still  further 
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restricted  to  that  part  of  the  State  administra-  oyer  the  machinery  of  elections.    The  Superin- 
tion  which  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  preser-  tendent,  Commissioner,  or  Chief,  whatever  title  he 
ration  of  the  peace  and  the  prevention  and  detec-  may  bear,  is  the  executive  head  of  the  police  ad- 
tkra  of  crime  in  urban  communities.    The  first  in-  ministration,  and  in  general  is  responsible  for 
stance  of  the  separation  of  the  police  magistracy  the  character  of  the  police  service.    For  the  pur- 
from  the  judicial  magistracy  seems  to  have  oc-  poses  of  police  administration  a  city  is  usually 
curred  in   France    in   the    fourteenth   century,  divided  into  a  number  of  police  districts  or  pre- 
About  the  same  time  a  military  police  was  or-  cincts.    Each  precinct  has  a  detachment  of  police 
ganized  which  eventually  became  the  basis  of  the  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  captain,  who  is  respon- 
present  French  gendarmerie.    In  Paris  a  syste-  Bible  for  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  chief, 
matic  police  force  soon  came  to  be  organized  and  and  who  in  turn  may  issue  instructions  to  those 
before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  consisted  under  his  command.    In  the  larger  cities  officers 
of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men.    In  Eng-  intermediate  between  captains  and  superintend- 
land  the  police  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  ents,  called  inspectors,  are  frequently  provided, 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  had  under  their  con-  and  these  have  control  of  a  certain  number  of  pre- 
trol  a  small  number  of  parish  constables.    Sev-  cincts.  .  Next  below  the  captains  in  the  organiza- 
eral  attempts  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  tion  are  the  lieutenants,  or,  more  frequently,  the 
tuiy  were  made  to  improve  the  system  of  London  sergeants.    Below  the  sergeants  are  the  'rounds- 
police,  but  it  was  not  until  1828  that  the  passage  men/  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
of  the  celebrated  Peel  Act  established  a  con-  that  the  patrolmen  perform  their  duties.     The 
stabulary  force  for  the  city  under  commissioners  lowest  officer  of  the  police  force  is  the  patrolman, 
appointed  by  the  Crown.    This  has  been  described  whose  general  duty  it  is  to  patrol  a  given  district 
as  the  first  modern  police  force  in  the  world.    The  of  territory.     In  addition  to  the  patrolmen  on 
act  provided  for  a  thoroughly  organized  and  dis-  active  duty  a  number  of  reserves  are  usually  kept 
ciplined  corps  of  trained  men,  a  regular  day  and  at  each  station  for  use  in  case  of  emergency, 
night  patrol,  and  a  force  of  reserves  to  be  sta-  Frequently,  as  in  the  public  parks  and  in  parts 
tioned  at  police  headquarters.    Although  bitterly  of  the  city  where  the  posts  are  unusually  long, 
attacked  at  the  time,  the  Peel  system  in  its  main  mounted  police  are  provided,  and  in  the  principal 
features  was  adopted  in  other  cities  in  England,  ports,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York  City,  there  are 
In  New  York  City,  in  1841,  the  police  force  con-  special  harbor  police.    A  frequent  and  important 
Bisted  of  two  constables  in  each  of  the  17  wards,  branch  of  the  police  service  is  the  detective  bu- 
100  marshals,  300  night  watchmen,  and  100  war-  reau,  consisting  of  a  force  of  men  employed  for 
dens,  bell-ringers,  inspectors,  and  so  on.    At  the  their  shrewdness  and  ability  to  detect  crime  as 
same  time  Boston  had  22  day  policemen  and  200  well  as  their  knowledge  of  noted  criminals.    Un- 
night  watchmen ;  Philadelphia  had  24  day  patrol-  like  the  regular  patrolmen,  they  do  not  wear  uni- 
roen  and  120  night  watchmen.    During  the  first  forms.    Occasionally,  as  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
half  of  the  century  the  control  of  the  police  was  there  are  also  special  detachments  of  sanitary  po- 
eveiywhere  in  the* hands  of  the  local  authorities,  lice  and  bicycle  squads. 

but  beginning  with  the  year  1857  State  boards  of  From  the  standpoint  pi  the  relation  of  the  po- 
poliee  commissioners  were  created  for  the  man-  lice  to  the  central  Government  considerable 
agement  of  the  police  in  several  of  the  larger  variety  in  principle  is  to  be  seen.  Thus  in  Ire- 
cities.  In  1900  the  police  of  Baltimore,  Saint  land,  Egypt,  India,  and  Australia  the  police  is 
Louis,  Boston,  and  Cincinnati  were  still  under  the  subject  to  the  strict  control  of  the  central  Govern- 
management  of  State  Boards,  but  nearly  every-  ment.  In  Ireland  the  police  force  is  the  Irish 
where  else  the  old  method  of  local  control  had  constabulary,  organized  in  1836,  consisting  of 
been  reestablished.  military  forces  under  the  immediate  control  of 

In  1854  the  police  system  of  Paris  was  reor-  the  central  Government  at  Dublin.  In  Russia 
ganized  on  the  lines  of  the  English  system,  and  the  system  is  thoroughly  centralized.  Elsewhere 
other  Continental  cities  have  followed.  In  the  in  Continental  Europe  the  police  administration 
metropolitan  district  of  London  this  force  num-  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  central  con- 
bers  15,000  men;  in  Paris,  8000;  in  New  York,  trol.  It  is  a  general  practice  in  Europe  for  the 
7000;  in  Berlin,  4500;  in  Vienna,  3500;  in  Chi-  central  Government  to  defray  a  part  of  the  cost 
cage,  3000 ;  and  in  Philadelphia,  2400.  The  num-  of  administering  the  police.  In  Berlin  the  amount 
ber  of  policemen  to  every  10,000  of  population  granted  by  the  central  Government  is  four-fifths 
is  20  in  New  York,  24  in  London,  25  in  Berlin,  of  the  cost;  in  London  and  Paris,  one-third.  The 
and  30  in  Paris.  The  total  annual  expendi-  borough  and  county  police  of  England  receive  a 
tures  for  police  purposes  amount  to  more  than  Parliamentary  grant,  amounting  to  one-half  of 
eight  million  dollars  in  London,  more  than  eleven  the  cost  of  maintenance,  provided  a  given  stand- 
million  in  New  York,  more  than  eight  million  in  ard  of  efficiency  is  maintained.  In  American 
Paris,  more  than  three  million  in  Berlin,  and  cities  the  entire  cost  of  its  police  is  defrayed  by 
about  four  million  in  Chicago.  the  municipal  Government. 

The  system  of  organization  of  the  police  force  In  most  of  the  European  countries  a  State 

varies  widely  with  different  cities.    The  supreme  police  is  maintained  and  is  under  the  immediate 

authority  is  usually  either  a  single  superintend-  control  of  the  central  Government.    It  is  gen- 

ent  or  a  board.    In  Continental  Europe  the  single-  erally   modeled   after   the   French   gendarmerie, 

headed  authority  is  most  common,  the  maire  or  which  is  a  part  of  the  Regular  Army.    In  Russia 

the  burgomaster  being  commonly  vested  with  the  the  secret  police  is  largely  concerned  with  the 

immediate  control  of  police  affairs.  In  the  United  suppression  of  political  agitation.    Although  lo- 

States  the  same  system  prevails  in  most  of  the  cally  selected,  police  officers  in  the  United  States 

smaller  cities  and  in  many  of  the  larger  ones.    In  are  regarded  by  the  courts  as  State  agents  and 

Great  Britain  the  statutes  usually  require  that  not  agents  of  the  municipalities,  and  the  munici- 

such  boards  shall  be  bi-partisan,  chiefly  on  ac-  palities  cannot  be  held  liable  for  the  tortious  acts 

count  of  the  control  which  the  police  exercise  of  its  police  officers. 
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Bibliography.    Fair  lie,  Municipal  Administra-  destroyed  for  the  public  good  under  the  police 

tion  (New  York,  1901)  ;  Castello,  The  New  York  power  no  reimbursement  need  be  made   to  the 

Police;  Sprogle,  The  Philadelphia  Police;  Savage,  owner. 

The  Boston   Watch  and  Police;  Brayer,  Police  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  enume- 

administrative  et  judiciaire  (1894).  rates   the   powers   of  the   Federal   Government, 

POLICE.  Military.    See  Military  Police.  which  also  possesses  incidental  power  to  do  all 

„TT/,„  __.  --«-,_*-  -,_,      «      ,,  acts   necessary   to   exercise   the   authority   thus 

POLICE  MAGISTRATE.     See  Magistrate.  veated  m  it/and  thU  may  ^  ^  t</be  its 

POLICE  MATBONS.  Women  who  are  placed  police  power.  An  example  of  this  are  the  United 
in  charge  of  women  and  children  in  police  sta-  States  quarantine  regulations,  which,  in  so  far  as 
tions,  jails,  and  other  places  where  they  are  de-  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  State  laws  on  the 
tained.  Elizabeth  Fry  (q.v.)  first  called  attention  subject,  supersede  the  latter.  However,  the  great 
to  the  deplorable  condition  of  women  in  prisons  bulk  of  the  police  power  vested  in  the  States  is  in- 
and  insisted  upon  the  principle  that  none  but  dependent  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
women  should  be  employed  in  the  superintendence  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  Congress.  One  no- 
of  women.  The  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  table  instance  where  the  Federal  law  has  super- 
Prison  Discipline  demanded  police  matrons  in  seded  State  regulations  under  their  police  power 
1823,  and  the  National  Prison  Congress  cited  their  wa8  where  the  United  States  courts  sustained  the 
appointment  as  a  requirement  of  prison  reform  in  right  of  dealers  to  import  liquors  and  sell  them 
1886.  The  impropriety  of  allowing  men  to  search  m  a  state  where  the  laws  prohibited  traffic  in 
women  and  to  care  for  their  physical  wants  has  liquor.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
only  recently  been  recognized  in  the  United  States,  that  this  interfered  with  interstate  commerce,  but 
-The  reform  has  been  instituted  entirely  by  women  expressly  stated  that  the  liquor  was  only  pro- 
— usually  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  tected  as  long  as  it  was  contained  in  the  'original 
workers.  In  Portland  and  Indianapolis  associa-  package'  (q.v.)  in  which  it  was  imported,  thus 
tions  of  women  provided  for  police  matrons  at  their  recognizing  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate  the 
own  expense  before  the  position  was  established  liquor  traffic  within  its  own  boundaries  under  its 
by  law.  Portland  (Maine)  first  established  the  police  power.  Among  the  numerous  laws  and 
position  of  police  matron  in  1876.  Chicago,  Bal-  regulations  of  the  various  States  which  have  been 
timora,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia  employed  ^e\^  to  be  legitimate  exercises  of  the  police  power 
them  at  a  later  date.  Among  the  States  where  are.  Acts  requiring  railways  to  fence  in  their 
they  are  required  by  law  for  the  larger  cities  tracks;  requiring  sign-boards  at  crossings;  regu- 
are  Colorado,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  lating  the  speed  of  trains ;  regulating  the  charges 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Iowa,  of  per80n8  m  quasi-public  occupations,  as  ware- 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  Call-  housemen,  cab  drivers,  ferry  owners,  etc.; 
fornia.     The  movement  has  made  marked  ad-  regulating  the  storage  of  explosives,  the  sale  of 


POLICE  POWER.  The  inherent  power  of  infectious  diseases,  and  destruction  of  infected 
a  government  to  take  such  action  and  to  pass  houses  and  property;  and  the  licensing  of  physi- 
such  laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  cians,  druggists,  engineers,  etc.  Laws  prohibiting 
own  protection,  and  to  secure  the  safety,  comfort,  labor  and  enforcing  quiet  on  Sunday  have  been 
and  general  welfare  of  its  citizens.  It  is  very  held  not  to  encroach  on  the  religious  liberty  of 
difficult  to  define  the  precise  limits  of  the  police  individuals,  but  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
power  of  a  government,  and  probably  there  are  no  police  power  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  corn- 
absolute  limits,  except  that  it  shall  only  be  exer-  munity.  The  subject  of  police  powers  is  dis- 
cised  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  and  such  cussed  in :  Cooley,  Constitutional  Limitations; 
restrictions  as  may  be  imposed  by  a  written  or  Thayer,  Constitutional  Limitations;  Tiedeman, 
unwritten  constitution.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Limitation  of  the  Police  Power  in  the  United 
Massachusetts  expressed  this  difficulty  as  fol-  States;  Prentice,  Police  Power.  See  also  Cow- 
lows:  "It  is  much  easier  to  perceive  and  realize  stitutional  Law  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
the  existence  and  sources  of  this  power  than  to  ferred  to. 

mark   its  boundaries  or  prescribe  limits  to  its        P0LICY    (Fr.  police,  It.  polizza,  from  ML. 

exercise."     The  same  jurist  defined  it  as  "the  poUUcu^     poletum,      poleti6umf     polyptycum, 

power  vested  m  the  Legislature  by  the  Constitu-  agister,  from  Gk.  irolbnrvxov,  neu.  sg.  of  woXirrv- 

tion  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish  all  manner  ^     polyptychos,  having  many  folds  or  leaves, 

of  wholesome  and  reasonable  laws,  statutes,  and  from  lro\{Jgf  polys,  much,  many  +  *W>f ,  ptyx,  fold, 

ordinances,  either  with  penalties  or  without,  not  ieaf,  from  irrixreeiv,  ptyssein,  to  fold).    A  method 

repugnant   to   the    Constitution,    as    they   shall  0f  gambling,  resembling  the  ordinary  lottery  in 

judge  to  be   for  the  good   and  welfare  of  the  that  slips,  on  which  are  printed  numbers  and 

commonwealth  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  same."  usually  some  name  or  device  for  identification, 

While  governments  have  always  assumed  to  exer-  are  given  out  to  the  players,  and  corresponding 

cise  the  powers  above  mentioned,  the  law  and  numbers  on  slips  are  intermingled  in  some  recep- 

theory  of  the  police  power  as  a  justification  and  tacle  and  drawn  out  by  a  blindfolded  person.  The 

authority  for  otherwise  arbitrary  and  despotic  players  usually  make  bets  upon  the  order  in 

acts  have  been  a  growth  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  which  numbers  in  a  certain  sequence  will  appear, 

turv.    In  some  respects  the  police  power  is  more  Although  the  odds  given  the  players  are  very  al- 

arbitrary  than  that  of  eminent  domain.    By  vir-  luring,  the  chances  of  winning  are  actually  very 

tue  of  the  latter  a  government  may  take  private  much  against  them.    Usually  very  small  bets  will 

property  only  upon  making  proper  compensation  be  received,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  quite  popular 

therefor,  whereas  if  property  is  confiscated  or  among  the   poorer  classes,   especially   in  great 
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cities.  Gambling  in  this  form  is  prohibited  in  of  which  the  latter  retired  to  his  abbey  at  Bon* 
nearly  all  of  the  United  States,  either  under  the  port.  In  1702  he  was  recalled  to  Versailles,  and 
specific  name  of  policy,  or  under  the  more  general  rose  higher  than  ever  in  the  royal  favor.  In  1712 
term  of  lottery.  The  United  States  postal  laws  he  was  appointed  French  plenipotentiary  at  the 
prohibit  the  mailing  of  advertisements  or  tickets  Congress  of  Utrecht,  and  after  his  return  ob- 
of  policy  shops,  and  for  this  reason  most  estab-  tained  the  abbeys  of  Corbie  and  Anchin.  During 
lishments  of  this  sort  operate  in  a  limited  locality  the  Regency  Polignac  took  part  in  the  conspiracy 
and  with  some  attempts  at  secrecy.  See  Gam-  of  Cellamare,  and  was  banished  to  his  abbey  of 
bung;  Lottery.  Anchin.  In  1725  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  charged 
The  written  contract  by  which  a  person  un-  with  the  conduct  of  French  affairs,  and  signal- 
dertakes  to  insure  another  against  the  happening  ized  his  mission  by  healing  the  quarrel  that  was 
of  any  event,  or  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  upon  dividing  the  Gallican  Church  on  the  subject  of 
a  certain  contingency,  is  called  a  policy.  The  the  famous  bull  XJnigenitus.  (See  Jansenism.) 
policy  is  frequently  designated  by  some  qualify-  In  1725  he  was  raised  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
ing  word,  as  'tontine/  'endowment/  or  the  like,  Audi,  and  on  his  return  to  France  spent  the  re- 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  insurance  under-  mainder  of  his  days  in  retirement.  Polignac 
taken.    See  Insurance.  succeeded  Bossuet  at  the  AcadSmie  Franchise  in 

POLIDORO  (Caldaba)  DA  CABAVAG0IO,  1704>  and  was  also  a  membe*  °*  toe  Academie 
pole-do'ro  da  kfi'ra-va'jd  (c.  1495- 1543).  An  Ital-  <*es  Sciences  and  of  the  Acadtoie  des  Belles-Let- 
ian  painter  and  decorator  of  the  Higher  Renais-  trf-  For  his  life  see  the  Memoirs  of  the  time, 
sancT  His  real  name  was  Caldara.  He  was  ^^  tho8e  of  Saint  Simon  and  D'Argenson. 
born  at  Caravaggio,  near  Milan,  and  coming  to  The  other  members  of  the  Polignac  family  who 
Rome  as  a  youth,  he  obtained  employment  as  a  deserve  mention  are  connected  with  the  last  phases 
mason  upon  the  Vatican  constructions  in  prog-  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  in  France.  In  the  reign 
ress,  under  the  direction  of  Raphael.  He  was  in-  of  Lo™9  XVI>  Yolande  Martine  Gabrielle  de 
structed  in  painting  by  Maturino,  a  Florentine,  Polastron,  Duchess  de  Polignac  (1749-93),  and 
with  whom  he  afterwards  formed  a  partnership.  her  husband,  Jules,  Duke  de  Polignac  (died 
The  two  together  executed  a  great  number  of  1817),  were  among  the  most  intimate  and  fa- 
decorations  in  sgraffito  (q.v.),  the  subjects  of  vored  advisers  of  Marie  Antoinette.  They  ob- 
which  were  generally  of  a  historical  or  mytho-  tained  vast  sums  of  the  public  money  from  their 
logical  character  and  were  remarkable  for  the  connection  with  the  Court,  and  were  largely  if 
accuracy  of  the  archaeological  detail,  and  the  ef-  not  mainly  responsible  for  the  extravagance 
fectiveness  of  their  plastic  handling.  These  deco-  whlch  marked  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  The 
rations,  both  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican  and  Polignacs— knowing  the  deep  hatred  felt  toward 
upon  the  facades  of  Roman  palaces,  have  mostlv  tnem  bv  the  French  people— were  the  first  of  the 
perished,  but  they  are  well  known  from  engrav-  noblesse  to  emigrate  (July  16,  1789).  From  the 
ings.  The  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  and  the  death  of  Empress  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  the  Duke  re- 
Maturino  drove  Polidoro  to  Naples,  where  he  ceived  an  estate  in  the  Ukraine,  and  did  not  re- 
developed a  powerful  realistic  style,  which  exer-  tun*  to  France  at  the  Restoration.  He  left  three 
cised  great  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  80n9»  °*  whom  only  one  deserves  notice— Jules 
Neapolitan  school.  The  picture  most  typical  of  Auguste  Abmand  Mabie,  Prince  de  Polignac, 
this  last  phase  of  his  art  is  "Christ  Bearing  the  born  at  Versailles,  May  14,  1780.  In  1804  he 
Cross"  (1534),  in  the  Museum  of  Naples.  Dis-  entered  with  his  brother  into  a  conspiracy  against 
satisfied  with  Naples,  he  afterwards  went  to  Napoleon,  and  both  were  imprisoned,  but  they 
Sicilv,  and,  settling  in  Messina,  he  acquired  posi-  escaped  when  the  Allies  entered  France,  in  1814. 
tkm'and  wealth,  but  was  assassinated  there  in  After  his  return  to  Paris  Polignac  became  in- 
1543.  Consult  Bertolotti,  Artisti  lombardi  a  timate  with  the  Count  of  Artois,  afterwards 
Roma  (Milan,  1881).  Charles  X.,  showed  an  ardent  attachment  to  the 

_-_  -—---,-1-       .            ,                   .     xv           j.  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  in  consequence,  re- 

POLEBSSIB.     A  marshy  region  m  the  west  ^.^  from  the  p        'in  ^    thelitle  of  a 

of  Russia  comprising  the  larger  part  of  the  Roman       ince      He^afl  appointed  ambassador 

ernment  of  Minsk,  the  northern  part ^of  Volhynia,  at  the  |     Hsh  Court  .      ^     and  finall      in 

the  eastern  part  of  Grodno    as  well  as  portions  lg29   became  head  of  the  lft8t  Bourbon  Ministry, 

of  the  governments  of  Mohilev  and  Kiev.     It  is  ,    which           it    he  promuigated  the  fatal  ordi- 

thickly  wooded   and  noted   for   its   unhealthful  nftnces  of  j£,     fg30  £hat  caf]ed  France  to 

climate.    The  phca  PolontcaiB  very  common     A  ftnd  drove  Cha;le8  x  from  the  throne    (gee  JuLY 

considerable  area  has  been  drained  by  the  Gov-  revo^^.)     He  then  attempted  to  flee  from 

ernment  since   1873   and  the  reclaimed  regions  the  country>  but  wag  captured  at  Granville,  tried, 

yield  good  crops  of  hay.  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the 

POLIGNAC,  p6'16'nyak'.    An  ancient  French  Castle  of  Ham,  but  was  afterwards  set  at  liberty 

family,    several    of    whose    members    played    a  by  the  amnesty  of  November  29,  1836.    He  took 

prominent  part  at  court  after  the  time  of  Louis  up  his  residence  in  England.    He  died  at  Saint- 

XIV.    Melchiob  de  Pougnao  (1661-1742)  was  Germain,  March  2,  1847. 
born  at   Puy-en-Velay,   in   the   Department   of 

Haute-Loire.    He  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  POLILLO,  po-le^vo.     A  group  of  islands  in 

an  ecclesiastical  career,  and  received  an  excel-  the  Philippine  Islands,  lying  about  30  miles  east 

lent  education.    In  1693  he  was  sent  to  Poland  as  of  the  Province  of  Infanta,  Luzon,  and  connected 

ambassador,    and   intrijrued    so    successfully    in  for  administrative  purposes  with  the  Province 

favor  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  that  the  latter  was  of  Tayabas.    The  area  of  the  group  is  405  square 

actually  elected  John  Sobieski's  successor  in  1697.  miles,  and  its  estimated  population  is  1500.  The 

Augustus  the  Strong,  however,  proved  the  sue-  area  of  the  chief  island   (Polillo)   is  294  square 

eessful  aspirant  to  the  throne,  and  both  Conti  miles;  its  chief  town  bears  the  same  name  and 

and  Polignac  had  to  leave  Poland,  in  consequence  has  a  population  of  about  1400. 
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POLIOBCETES,  poll-ftr-se'tez.     A  surname  Language  (ed.  by  seven  Polish  scholars,  2  vols., 

of  the  Macedonian  King  Demetrius  I.  (q.v.).  Vilna,  1856-61),  fuller  than  the  preceding  but 

POLISH  CATHOLIC  CHTJBCH  IN  THE  not  *>  scientific.     In  other  languages:  Chodzko, 

UNITED  STATES.     See  Independent  Catho-  Complete  English-Polish  and  Polish-English  Die- 

oc  Chubch  in  the  United  States   (Polish),  tionary;  Booch-Arkossy,  Vollst&ndiges  polnisch- 

POLISHFOWL.    A  variety  of  poultry  tracea-  putsches    und    deutschpolnisches    Worterbuch 

ble  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  under  <«*  «d-  Ldpn&.WM) ;  id.,  Polnisch-deutsches 

many  names.     These  fowls   are  raised  in  the  «■?   ^uUchrpolmsches    Worterbuch    (8th    ed., 

United  States,  mainly  on  account  of  their  hand-  Leipzig,  1899).      _„.__...„ 

some  plumage,  the  most  striking  feature  of  which  ,  Gl?m.imxiLfl :  In  Polwh:  Malecki,  Grammar  of 

is  a  great  globular  crest,  or  top-knot,  which  en-  **«  p^lish  language  {Lemberg  1863),  excellent; 

velops  the  entire  head.     See  Colored  Plate  of  »f.  Grammar  of  the  Polish  Language,  Briefer 

Fowls,  accompanying  article  Poultry.  CouT8e  (lb"  6th  «*•  }SS?]  ;n ld,7  Comparative  ff«- 

i  "W  la*ota<«-  ±  s-nr  "■*  SB!  fss^S^SA  cXTaS: 

i ^o^6™      ™  <?TP  °f  i*1*™  1.an?ua«e8  mar  of  the  Polish  Language  (Posen,  1870;  and 

UncV*^  supplement,  1873) ;  Kalina?  Grammatical  Forms 

^pTr^ns'rt^^  *  «•  *™J~Zr*  t0  th€  ^  °f  theEigk' 


Polish  diafects,  the  following  are  the  most  in£  ™*)  *    f™£>   **"«*•   %?""%£    {£   *f 

portant:  Great  Polish  in  PoSen  and  portions  of  »?**    i863)I  Vymsa2f1;  ^w™<*   ^L£S 

the  governments  of  Kalisz  and  Plodc;    Little  *£*»  %«*•  ■"■**??.  ™w  Selbstunterrtcht 

Polish-the  most  euphonious-in  Galicia   (Cra-  (Brttnn,  1884) ;  Pophnski    Grammajtfc  der  gol- 

cow  and  Lemberg  being  the  centres) ;  Masurian,  nischenSprache  (7th  ed    Thorn,  1881) ;  id    EU- 

or  JlfMotHan^in  East  Prussia  and  in  the  north-  "W*1"*  f81"  &*»****  Bprache   (14th  ed., 

eastern  part  of  the  Polish  Kingdom   (Warsaw,    ^WR  1893>-  

the  centre) ;  Lithuanian  Polish,  used  by  Mickie-  POLISH  LITERATURE.  The  'popular*  lit- 
wicz  and  other  writers;  Prussian  and  Silesian  erature  of  the  Poles  falls  into  two  main  di- 
Polish — full  of  Germanisms.  The  earliest  visions:  (1)  lyric  and  (2)  epic.  The  first,  al- 
literary  monuments  in  Polish  do  not  go  further  though  expressing  the  sadness  of  the  race,  oftener 
back  than  the  twelfth  century.  In  its  his-  treats  of  themes  of  boundless  merriment  and  joy 
torical  development  the  Polish  language  under-  of  life.  The  second  group  consists  of  tales,  ani- 
went  many  outside  influences.  The  introduction  mal  epics,  apologues,  religious  legends,  and  finally 
of  Christianity  (c.965)  brought  Latin  to  the  historical  tales,  few  in  number.  The  moods  are 
front  at  the  expense  of  the  native  tongue,  while  definite  and  calm,  strong  realism  intermingled 
the  numerous  German  settlers  introduced  Ger-  with  humor  being  the  rule.  These  are  embodied  in 
man  words  for  articles  of  every-day  life.  The  the  numerous  adages,  proverbs,  and  sayings — the 
Reformation  brought  the  language  of  the  country  wholephilosophy  of  the  nation.  The  best  collections 
into  Church  use.  For  about  two  centuries  the  0f  material  on  this  popular  literature  are :  Adal- 
macaronic  literature  (a  mixture  of  Latin  and  berg's  Book  of  Polish  Proverbs  (Warsaw,  1894) ; 
Polish)  prevailed.  The  pseudo-classical  period  and  the  monumental  work  of  Oskar  Kolberg,  The 
brought  the  mania  for  everything  French  and  People,  Its  Customs,  Manners,  Language,  Tradi- 
with  it  the  adoption  of  numerous  Gallicisms.  It  tions,  Proverbs,  Usages,  etc.  (Warsaw,  1865-98), 
was  reserved  for  the  Romanticists  to  purify  the  0f  which  23  volumes  have  so  far  appeared. 
Polish  language,  and  their  traditions  are  still  Written  Literature.  Earliest  Times.  With 
kept  up  by  many  purists  in  a  struggle  against  Christianity  (c.965)  came  also  the  rejection  of 
the  inroads  of  Russian  technical  terms  and  of  everything  national  as  reminiscent  of  heathen- 
Germanisms.  i8m#     The  indigenous  letters  were  replaced  by 

Although  the  combinations  of  sibilants  in  Pol-  the  Latin  alphabet  and  all  studies  in  the  schools 

ish  look  formidable  on  paper,  they  are  soft  in  had   for  their  sole  object  the  mastery   of   the 

pronunciation,  sz  =  sh,  ez  =  ch,  rz  —  zh,  or  eh  Latin  language.    In  the  thirteenth  century  edu- 

after  consonants.     Besides  the  phonologic  char-  cation  was  extended,  and  more  than  120  different 

acteristics  mentioned  in  the  article  Slavic  Lan-  schools  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  period 

guaqes    the   following   features    of   the    Polish  0f  1215-1364.    But  the  Polish  scholars,  writing  in 

language  may  be  mentioned :     ( 1 )  Seven  cases  in  Latin,  are  in  no  way  respresentative  of  the  Polish 

nouns — nominative,     genitive,     dative,     accusa-  nation. 

tive,  vocative,  instrumental  (ablative),  and  The  literary  remains  of  this  period  to  the  end 
locative  (prepositional).  (2)  Loss  of  the  dual  0f  the  fifteenth  century  fall  into  three  groups: 
(in  nouns  and  verbs),  of  which  traces  are  still  to  (a)  Scientific.  Annals  and  Chronicles  of  Martin 
be  found,  however,  in  various  dialects.  (3)  All  Gallus  (1110-35)— quite  fantastic  in  subject- 
futures  are  compound ;  the  simple  preterites  have  matter,  but  unaffected  in  style  and  humorous ; 
all  been  lost,  and  periphrastic  forms  now  take  Wikenty  Kadlubek  (1160-1223),  in  most  arti- 
their  place.  (4)  Invariable  accentuation  on  the  ficial  and  labored  medieval  Latin;  the  journeys 
penult,  which  is  a  later  substitution  for  the  orig-  of  the  Franciscan  Carpini  (Giovanni  di  Piano) 
inal  Slavic  free  accent.  In  power  and  variety  of  and  Benedict  Polacus  to  the  Tatar  Khan  Hayuk 
expression,  the  Polish  language  fairly  rivals  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Eistoria  Poloniw 
Russian.                   ^  of  Jan  Dlugosz   (1415-80),  Bishop  of  Lemberg, 

Bibliography.  Dictionaries:  In  Polish:  Linde,  in  12  volumes,  is  a  remarkable  result  of  more 

Dictionary  of  the  Polish  Language  (6  vols.,  2d  than  two  decades  of  independent  research,  and  ia 

ed.,  Lemberg,  1854-60) ;  Dictionary  of  the  Polish  animated  by  strong  patriotism  and  written  in 
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artistic  style,  (b)  Didactic.  Sermons,  though  The  War  of  Khotin,  discovered  in  manuscript  in 
delivered  in  Polish,  were  written  in  Latin,  to  1850,  is  a  powerful  realistic  poem,  more  striking 
give  them  a  wider  circulation  abroad.  They  con-  when  contrasted  with  the  general  barrenness  of  the 
tain  much  anecdotic  material,  important  for  the  period.  The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
history  of  literature,  as  well  as  accounts  of  cur-  served  to  emphasize  the  dangers  arising  from  in- 
rent  superstitions  and  ethical  instruction  valuable  ternal  disorders.  Martin  Matuszewski  (1714- 
for  the  history  of  Polish  morals,  (c)  Poetic.  These  65)  gave  vividpictures  of  the  moral  depravity 
are  very  few;  most  of  the  extant  manuscripts  of  the  times.  Warning  voices  were  heard  against 
contain  medieval  translations  of  the  classics,  the  licentiousness  of  the  nobility  (Karwicki)  and 
Of  the  Polish  poems  preserved  in  Gallus,  Wik-  the  liberum  veto  (Konarski). 
enty,  and  Dlugosz,  many  are  poetic  in  spirit  and  Period  of  French  Pseudo-Classicism  ( 1750- 
feeling,  though  crude  in  form.  Of  these  the  ear-  1822).  The  weak  King  Stanislas  Poniatowski 
liest  and  most  remarkable  specimen  is  the  famous  was  a  man  of  high  culture  and  strong  aesthetic 
battle  hymn  to  the  Virgin  (Bogurodzica) ,  as-  leanings.  A  philosophical  reaction  succeeded 
cribed  by  tradition  to  Saint  Wojciech  of  the  tenth  Catholicism,  and  French  ideas  triumphed.  The 
century.  Other  specimens  are:  the  Psalter  of  consciousness  of  social  evils  prompted  the  writers 
Queen  Margaret,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  four-  to  expose  them  in  satire  and  fable,  while  virtuos- 
teenth  century,  also  known  as  the  Florian  ity  of  form  was  the  chief  object  in  this  anxiety 
Psalter;  a  prayer-book  of  the  year  1375;  a  to  imitate  the  French  models.  Trembecki  (1723- 
Polish  translation  of  the  fiftieth  Psalm;  the  1812),  Wegerski,  and  Krasicki  (1735-1801) 
Gnesen  sermons;  the  Bible  written  for  Queen  armed  themselves  against  the  reigning  inertia, 
Sophia.  Some  Polish  statutes  and  religious  'barbarous'  prejudices,  and  foolish  imitation  of 
hymns  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century.  'foreign  manners.    Naruszewicz  fell  below  these 

During  this  period   humanistic  ideas   gained  three  in  poetic  gifts,  but,  being  an  historian,  sur- 

ground.    The  number  of  schools  increased  rapidly  passed  them  in  the  breadth  of  his  views ;   his 

to  satisfy  the  great  demand  for  study  among  the  satire  was  more  bitter,  he  felt  more  keenly  the 

laity.    The  contest  between  scholastics  and  hu-  demoralization  of  society.    Though  Pseudo-Classi- 

manists,  raging  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  was  cists,  these  writers  did  a  great  service  by  connect- 

carried  on   also   in   Poland.     Andrzej    Halka's  ing  literature  with  life,  and  their  works  were 

Eulogy  of  Wiclif  proves  that  literature  was  be-  very  popular.     Comedy  flourished,  and  the  first 

coming  a  means  of  religious  propaganda.  political  comedy  in  Polish,  The  Envoy's  Return, 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Polish  language  by  NiemCewic^  enjoyed  great  success.  The  great- 
was  gradually  superseding  Latin.  The  first  book  «*  »™«  *  ^8eu^a8f^\  drama  19Athafc  °* 
in  Polish  was  printed  in  1521  (The  Discourse  of  Alexander  Fredro  (1793-1876),  who  wrote  much 
King  Solomon),  and  this  is  commonly  taken  as  ****,  but  reallr  ^longed  to  this  period.  His 
the  beginning  of  the  new  'golden*  period  of  Po-  Plavs  •»  among  the  gems  of  the  Polish  stage, 
lish  literature.  A  Protestant  translation  of  the  owin*  ^the  *■»«£  and  V*"**  of  the  language, 
Bible  appeared  at  Brzetf  (Brest-Litovsk)  in  ^e  &™me  ,wit J  $•  hv«  }?*<* >and  the :™««- 
1553.     ThT  great   names   of   this    period   are:  ^.interest  of  the  action.     Along  with  this 

MU.1.J  Rej  ^Naglowice  (1505-69^0  gives  ftn?l^ 

m  his  poems  vivid  pictures  of  contemporary  man-  ^    ftnd  ^^      the  flrgt  ^       especially 

ners  typical  studies  in  character  and  graphic  de-  ^  ^     ^  final  ^artition  o{  p0£nd  7J795J 

JSfiE?  *  .SE*     Jan  Kochanowski   (q.v.)  ft£    ht  a  wave  of  £^0^.     Hence  the  sue 

(15^W)i8besttoownbyhisPsaIiiw.    His  La-  ceas  0f  Niemcewicz's  Fw*oricaI  BaZto<fe  (1816). 

■a*  (an  the  death  of  his  daughter  Ursula)  are  Dramaa          ^         m  angwer  to  the  ^^  de. 

e^ractenzed  by  depth  and  sincerity  of  feeling,  mand  for  ^oTinterest  in  everything  historical. 

?^r^h°nf«^  £*£;*„  ^"'Zii-*   Sta  Romanticism  (1822-62).  Romanticism,  which 

hckmg  wito   fun   or  bitter  with   satire      His  j  ^  f    ,m      ^            J     answered  the  condi- 

dramatic  effort    {Departure  of  the  Greek   En,  £on  of  Pol|*d     The  Qde>to  T(mth  of  ^^ 

2?  ^Lthf  Pi°ne?r  J?1  ?fv  dramfi     ^  wicz  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of 

^Zff?  ^l  *  ^  ^  ^V'l*10^  M«  countrymen.     From  such  feelings  proceeded 

^rzyfski,     G™no™faV  ^i    P?*""?!*  the  love  for  the  miraculous  (destined  to  develop 

^monowicz,   and   Sebastian  Klon6wicz(  1545-  into         ticism  a  mtle  later;  ^  national  tol£ 

•T)^!J2fn  ^^JSfcX*  V"**'  f^J**?"  lore  abounding  in  it.    The  educational  reforms  of 

alas  Orzechowski   (1573-66),  who  perfected  the  Czacki  and  c^^ki  broughfc  more  learning; 

Polish  language  in  his  publicist  writings.  the       u  sougnt  rec0gnition  from  their  people  aa 

The  only  poet  of  merit  that  the  seventeenth  a  whole   and  not  from  patrons.    The  lyceum  at 

century  produced   was   Maciej   Kazimierz   Sar-  Krzemienice,  with  its  inspired  historian  Lelewel 

biewski  (1595-1640),  a  writer  of  Latin  poems,  poetically  reproducing  the  ancient  times,  turned 

The  exhaustion  of  the  poetic  vein  brought  about  out  a  score  of  students  who  became  the  dissemi- 

the  so-called  'macaronic  period'  of  Polish  litera-  nators  of  Romanticism  in  their  poetical  and  criti- 

ture.    The  only  valuable  achievements  were  the  cai  WOrks,  all  of  which  aimed  at  creating  a  na- 

ioereasing  number  of  translations  of  European  tional  poetry.    Among  the  various  factors  in  this 

poets.    A  theatre  was  established  by  Ladislas  literary     movement    the     so-called     Ukrainian 

IV.,  where  English,  French,  and  Italian  actors  (Little  Russian)  school  was  the  most  prominent. 

sppeared.    There  had  been  native  mysteries,  such  Among   its    representatives    Malczewski    ( 1793- 

asRejWosepfc.    All  of  them  were  very  poor,  the  1826)    was   the  bard  of  the  nobility;    Zaleski 

best  being  those  of  Andrzej  Morsztyn,  but  even  (1802-86)  glorified  free  Cossackdom;  Goszczynski 

he  was  more  an  imitator  of  French  and  Italian  (1803-76)  sang  with  epic  simplicity  the  customs 

models  than  a  creative  poet;  his  translations  of  and  beliefs  of  the  Haidamaks.     Zaleski's  poems 

CorneiHe's  Cid  and  Tasso's  pastoral  drama  Amtn-  appearing   in    1822    passed   unnoticed.     A    few 

fa,  however,  were  excellent.    Waclaw  Potockfs  months  later  another  collection  of  poems  ap- 
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pearcd,  and  from  those  the  period  of  Romanti-  for  them  among  the  masses.     Positivism,  eco- 
cism  was  dated.    These  were  by  Adam  Mickie-  nomic  questions,  the  material  and  spiritual  wel- 
wicz    (q.v.)    (1798-1855),  the  greatest  name  in  fare  of  the  country  were  now  of  paramount  im- 
Polish  literature.     They  exposed  the  author  to  portance.    The  chief  organs  for  spreading  these 
attack  from  the  adherents  of  Pseudo-Classicism,  views  were  the  Weekly  Review  and  Truth,  of  the 
but  soon  these  were  either  turned  into  romantics  monthlies,  the  Atheneum,  representing  the  pro- 
or  wTere  silenced.     Before  long  the  opposition  to  gressive  elements,  The  Warsaw  Library  being  the 
the  romantic  movement  resulted  in  the  exile  of  mouthpiece  of  the  conservatives.    About  the  mid- 
Mickiewicz  and  others,  and  almost  all  the  poets  die  of  the  seventies  the  strife  between  the  two 
then  emigrated.    Closely  allied  with  Mickiewicz  camps    lost    a    good    deal    of    its    bitterness. 
Were  poets  of  nearly  equal  power,  as  Krasfnski  In  the  three  parts  of  the  former  Poland  all  efforts 
(q.v.),  who  began  with  universal  ideals   (in  his  are  directed  toward  the  moral  and  intellectual 
Vndivine  Comedy)   and  then  narrowed  down  to  uplifting  of  the  masses,  with  the  Warsaw  weekly, 
pure  nationalism  (in  Irydion,  Dawn,  and  Psalms  The  Voice,  as  champion  of  the  people's  rights. 
of  the  Future).     Unlike  him,   Slowacki  had  a  All  these  economic,  political,  and  philosophical 
definite  purpose.    Being  a  pronounced  democrat,  tendencies  have  found  expression  in  literature, 
he  endeavored  to  trace  in  a  series  of  poetic  works  lyric  poetry  being  least  influenced  by  the  various 
the  democratic  tendencies  in  the  culture  and  po-  currents  of  thought.    At  the  head  of  lyric  poets 
litical   development   of   Poland.     Around   these  stands   Adam   Astryk    (1838-97),   a   master   of 
three  great  poets  gathered  a  number  of  lesser  form.     Marya  Konopnicka  pleads  the  cause  of 
lights  like  Zan,  Garczinski,  Witwicki,  Gorecki,  the  'downtrodden  and  oppressed*  in  her  lyrics, 
Odyniec,  and  others.     But  soon  the  leaders  be-  an<i    sne    is    famous    for    her    short    stories, 
came    mystics.      Slowacki's    poems    became    so  The   two   writers    mentioned   have   also   distin- 
misty  and  involved  that  they  were  no   longer  guished  themselves  in  the  department  of  drama, 
understood.     However,  the  clouds  of  mysticism  Wiktor  Gomulicki  is  the  'poet  of  nature  and 
passed  away,  and  a  more  speculative  and  calm  feeling,'  possessing  an  unusually  tender  and  ex- 
attitude  toward  reality  set  in  among  the  work-  pressive  style.     The  comedy  of  the  present  day 
ers.     Wikenty  Pol  represented  the  past  in  an  deaia  chiefly  with  social  questions,  in  a   light, 
ideal  light,  Sigismund  Kaczkowski  and  Rzewuski  satirical  way.    It  is  lively  and  witty,  the  situa- 
ably    seconding    him    in    his    efforts.      Ludwik  tions  are  natural,  and  the  action  is  interesting 
Kondratowicz    (1823-62,    pseudonym   Wladislaw  and  rapid.   The  most  prominent  writer  of  come- 
Syrokomla),  in  his  stories  in  verse,  was  the  in-  dies  is  Fredro  the  younger.    Historical  dramas, 
spired  singer  of  the  aspirations  of  peasants  and  written  by  Szujski  and  others,  are  not  very  nu- 
the   small  bourgeoisie.     Lenartowicz    (1822-93)  merous,  and  are  not  so  well  liked  by  the  public 
took  his  themes  from  popular  legends,  preserv-  as    dramas    of   manners    and    social    questions, 
ing  their  simplicity  in  a  delicate  poetic  form.  Among  the  writers  of  modern  dramas  Aleksander 
After  the  apathy  immediately  following  the  revo-  Swetochowski,  Waclaw  Karczewski,  and  Wlad- 
lution  of  1830-31  wore  awav,  there  grew  up  a  isiaw  Rabski  hold  an  important  place.  The  chief 
group     of    'enthusiasts,'    who    wanted  another  characteristics  of  the  modern  novel  are  a  highly 
revolution.    Among  the  poets,  who,  with  the  ex-  perfected  technique  and  great  variety  in  the  sub- 
ception  of  Pol  and  Kondratowicz,  were  all  for  jects,  the  characters  depicted,  and  the  tendencies 
revolution,  Ujejski  in  his  Biblical  Melodies*  and  0f  the  authors.  For  these  reasons  the  modern  Pol- 
Jeremiah*s  Lament  described  Poland  under  the  isn  novel  is  more  fully  representative  of  the  epoch 
name  of  Judea,  and  his  Choral  became  the  na-  than  is  drama  or  poetry.    Its  brightest  names  are 
tional  anthem.    This  period  of  storm  and  stress  Sienkiewicz,  Boleslaw  Prus,  and  Eliza  Orzesz- 
evolved  two   distinct  currents   of   political  and  k0wa.     Of  the  latest  writers  Klemens  Junosza 
philosophical  thought  in  Polish  literature:   one  nas  drawn  in  a  plastic  and  humorous  style  the 
turbulent    (poetry)    tending  toward   revolution,  Hfe  of  peasants,  Jews,  and  the  small  nobility; 
the  other  calm  (novel  and  romance)  toward  grad-  Ignacy  Maciejowski   also  depicts   peasant   life; 
ual  evolution.     The  novel,  which  was  originally  Balucki  lashes  the  shortcomings  of  the  eontem- 
purely  sentimental,  received  its  high  state  of  per-  porary  Polish  nobility;    Dygasinski  deals   with 
fection  at  the  hands  of  Kraszewski  (q.v.)    (1812-  Uf©  in  the  country.    Several  rather  unsuccessful 
87).  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  novels  in 
Modern  Pebiod  (1862-1900).    Kraszewski  re-  the  style  of  the  French  naturalistic  school,  while 
fleeted  in  his  writings  all  the  various  currents  of  other  writers  try  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of 
thought,  ever  seeking  the  'golden  mean.'     Josef  Kraszewski.      The   periodical   Life,   founded    in 
Korzeniowski    was    a    deeper    psychologist,    and  Cracow  in  1897  by  Ludwik  Szczepanski,   is  the 
preached     more     progressive     ideas,     especially  organ  of  this  so-called  Young  Poland,  Stanislaw 
combating  the  prejudices  of  the  nobility.    Among  Przybyshewski  being  the  literary  leader, 
those    who    idealized    reality,    Chodzko,    Czaj-        Bibliography.     In  Polish:  Wiszniewski,  Hia- 
kowski,  and  the   poetess   Jadwiga  Luszczewska  tory   of   Polish   Literature    (10   vols.,    Cracow, 
may  be  mentioned.     Zygmunt  Milkowski   (pseu-  1840-57);    Maciejowski,    Polish    Literature     (3 
donym    Jez*)     was    an    energetic    champion    of  vols.,   Warsaw,    1851-53)     (both    reach   only    to 
democratic  ideas,  even  in  his  historical  novels,  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century) ;   Zdano- 
and  Zachariasiewicz  with  Plug    (pseudonym   of  wicz-Sowirfski,  Outline  of  the  History  of  Polish 
Pietkiewicz)   followed  closely  in  his  steps.    This  Literature     (Vilna,     1874-78);     Kondratowicz, 
period  was  in  the  beginning  very  similar  to  that  History     of     Literature     in     Poland      (Vilna, 
subsequent   to    1831,   only   the   hope   for    resto-  1851-54)  ;     Bartoszewicz,     History     of     Polish 
ration  was  weakened  still  more.    The  character-  Literature  (Cracow,  1877)  ;  Dubiecki,  History  of 
istic  feature  was  the  growth  of  the  periodical  Polish    Literature    (Warsaw,    1889)  ;    Biegelei- 
press,  which  soon  took  the  lead  in  the  spiritual  sen,   Illustrated   History   of   Polish   Literature, 
life  of  Poland.    Books  were  printed  in  cheap  edi-  vol.  i.    (Vienna,   1898).     In  German:    Lipnicki, 
tions  in  great  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  Geschichte    der    polnischen    National-Lit teratur 
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(Mayence,  1873),  a  short  survey;  Nitsch-  writers  (e.g.  Senior,  J.  S.  Mill)  proposed  to 
mann,  Qeschichte  der  polnischen  Litteratur  (2d  limit  the  term  political  economy  to  tnis  corn- 
ed., Leipzig,  1888).  The  best  work  is  in  Russian  paratively  narrow  science  of  wealth;  while  oth- 
in  the  second  volume  of  Pypin  and  Spasovitch,  ers  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  term  the 
History  of  Slavic  Literatures  (2d  ed.,  Saint  titles  Chrematistics  (Sismondi),  Catallactics 
Petersburg,  1879-80)  under  the  title,  History  of  (Whately),  meaning  the  science  of  exchanges. 
Polish  Literature,  It  exists  in  a  German  trans-  A  sharp  reaction  set  in  about  1850  against  the 
lation  by  Pech,  Qeschichte  der  slawischen  Litter-  attempt  to  increase  the  precision  of  the  science 
aturen  (Leipzig,  1880-84).  by  narrowing  its  scope.     The  Historical  School 

POLISH  MUSIC.    See  fetro  Music.  <«-*£;>  ™**™*  *•*  J^S**** 

POLISH  SUCCESSION,  Wab  op  the.     See  wealth;   that  it  was   part  of  a  general  social 

Succession  Wars,  science,  and  could  not  profitably  be  divorced  from 

POLISHING}  MATERIALS.  See  Abrasives,  ethics  and  politics.     The  first  contention,  well 

POUTIAH,  or  POLITIANTJS.  A  celebrated  «Pre88ed,  in.  Roschert  aphorism  that  political 

TA  i-  -"*;*"■>  "*     o      tT^  w*cu*»kw*  economy  begins  and  ends  m  man,  has  met  with 

Italian  humanist.     See  Pouziano.  practically  universal  acceptance.    The  other  con- 

POLITICAL  AMD  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  tentions  of  the  Historical  School  are  still  in  dis- 
Axehcan  Academy  of.  A  learned  society  or-  pute,  but  they  have  served  effectually  to  prevent 
ganized  in  Philadelphia,  December  14,  1889,  and  any  uniform  acceptation  of  the  term  political 
incorporated  February  14,  1891.  Its  membership  economy.  Economics,  wrested  from  its  old  mean- 
has  grown  rapidly  and  is  now  more  than  two  ing  of  household  management,  is  used  or  de- 
thousand,  distributed  through  the  United  States  fended  by  Jevons,  Marshall,  Macleod,  Ely,  and 
•nd  more  than  30  foreign  countries.  Its  general  other  leading  economists,  but  it  is  the  brevity 
advisory  committee  is  composed  of  representa-  and  not  the  clearness  of  the  word  which  preserves 
tires  of  the  faculties  of  the  leading  American  it,  since  as  now  used  it  is  affected  with  all  the 
and  of  several  foreign  universities ;  the  president  ambiguity  of  the  longer  title. 
and  secretary  are  connected  with  the  University  Content  ob  Scope.  The  investigation  of  the 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  annual  meeting  is  social  relations  and  activities  connected  with 
held  in  ApriL  Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  wealth  may  be  divided  into  four  stages.  In  the 
political  and  social  science,  by  accumulating  a  li-  first  stage  we  describe,  classify,  define,  and  enu- 
brary,  by  offering  prizes  for  specified  contribu-  merate  economic  phenomena.  In  the  second  we 
tions  to  science,  by  publishing  papers  and  re-  analyze  and  interepret  these  phenomena  for  the 
ports,  and  by  establishing  lecture  courses.  Its  purpose  of  revealing  cause  and  effect,  of  discov- 
publications  are  The  Annals  of  the  American  ering  uniformities  and  sequences  or  economic 
Academy,  a  bi-monthly  magazine  on  current  po-  laws.  In  investigating  economic  uniformities  we 
litical  problems,  which  began  July,  1890,  with  are  practically  forced  to  certain  conclusions 
several  supplements  every  year  containing  trans-  about  economic  progress,  and  the  theory  of  eco- 
lations  of  foreign  works,  and  a  special  series  of  nomic  progress  determines  largely  our  interpre- 
pamphlets,  containing  the  principal  papers  sub*  tation  of  approximate  aims  and  ideals:  the 
mitted  to  the  Academy,  of  which  several  hun-  determination  of  these  ideals  constitutes  the 
died  numbers  have  been  issued.  third   stage.     In   the   fourth   stage   we   discuss 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  The  term  econom-  means  to  attain  these  aims  and  ideals.  We 
ics,  derived  from  the  Greek  words  oLcof  (house-  may  easily  distinguish  the  stages  in  which 
hold)  and  v6/toc  (law  or  regulation),  was  used  one  of  these  processes  far  outweighs  in  im- 
by  Xenophon  and  in  the  spurious  treatise  at-  portance  all  the  rest.  Corresponding  to  the 
tributed  to  Aristotle,  to  signify  the  art  of  pru-  first  stage  we  have  Economic  History,  Eco- 
dent  and  systematic  household  management,  with  nomic  Methodology,  and  Economic  Statistics ; 
particular  reference  to  family  income  and  ex-  corresponding  to  the  second  stage  is  Economic 
penditures,  and  to  the  labor  and  satisfaction  of  Theory;  to  the  third  stage,  the  Ethics  of  Po- 
the  wants  of  the  members  of  the  household,  litical  Economy;  and  to  the  fourth  stage  Applied 
Political  economics,  or  political  economy,  as  Political  Economy,  often  but  infelicitously  called 
the  words  imply,  originally  signified  the  art  of  the  Art  of  Political  Economy.  It  should  be 
directing  the  industry,  the  consumption,  the  in-  added  that  Economic  Theory,  also  called  Econom- 
oomes  and  expenditures  of  the  State  and  its  sub-  ics,  Social  Economics,  Theory  of  Political  Econ- 
jecta  with  frugality  and  care;  and  in  this  sense  omy,  etc.,  is  usually  subdivided  further  into  the 
was  first  used  in  the  Traiti  de  VEconomie  Poli-  inductive  theory  and  the  deductive  theory,  and 
tiqw,  published  by  Monchrttien  de  Vatteville  in  the  latter  is  frequently  called  hypothetical,  ab- 
1615.  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  significance  stract,  speculative,  Pure  Economics  or  the  Pure 
soon  became  general.  It  was  not  until  the  nine-  Theory.  Briefly  stated,  the  debate  over  the 
teeath  century  that  political  economy  came  to  proper  scope  of  political  economy  hinges  about 
be  commonly  conceived  as  a  neutral  science,  di-  the  question  whether  the  term  political  economy 
Torced  from  the  art  of  statesmanship.  Economics  shall  be  applied  to  all  or  only  to  a  part  of  these 
then  became  the  science  of  wealth,  the  study  of  divisions.  Some  writers  (e.g.  H.  von  Scheel, 
those  thingB  which  possess  exchange  value.  This  Laveleye,  and  most  German  writers)  would  use 
view  became  dominant  about  1825,  the  abstract  the  term  political  economy  to  cover  all  of  them, 
and  theoretical  treatment  then  in  favor  being  di-  The  leading  English  economists  of  the  present 
vided  into  three  or  four  topics:  the  production,  time  would  use  the  term  so  as  to  include  all 
consumption,  and  distribution  of  wealth  (J.  B.  except  ethics  and  applied  political  economy; 
Say),  or  the  production,  distribution,  and  ex-  while  the  fast  disappearing  group  of  which 
change  of  wealth  (J.  S.  Mill),  most  subsequent  Senior  is  the  best  example  attempted  to  con- 
writers  including  exchange  and  a  minority  fol-  fine  the  science  of  political  economy  to  ab- 
lowing  Mill  in  excluding  consumption.  Some  stract  or  hypothetical  theory.  This  question 
Yol.  XIV. 
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will  be  considered  below,  where  the  discussion  labor.    The  clergy,  were  permitted  to  earn  their 

of  scope  is  continued  in  connection  with  that  of  own  livelihood  by  manual  labor,  and  the  laity 

method.    In  anticipation  of  that  discussion,  and  were  exhorted  to  free  their  slaves  as  soon  as 

following  the   usage   of  Adam   Smith   and   the  they  became  Christians. 

popular  interpretation  of  the  term,  we  may  de-        The  Middle  Ageb  (a.d.  400-1500).    Inasmuch 

fine  political  economy  as  the  ordered  knowledge  as  the  teachings  and  doctrines  of  the  early  me- 

of  the  social  phenomena  arising  out  of  man's  ac-  diseval  writers  are  well  summed  up  in  the  Corpus 

tivity  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  wealth.  Juris  Canonici    (see   Canon  Law),   it  will  be 

By  wealth  we  mean  things  possessing  value,  convenient  to  discuss  them  under  the  general 
We  mean  goods  and  services  which  usually  and  heading  of  the  Canonists — the  schoolmen  and 
regularly  cost  labor,  and  which  are  exchangeable  theologians  who  after  the  compilation  of  eccle- 
for  labor.  We  mean  useful  things  of  a  material  siastical  laws  by  Gratian  in  the  twelfth  century 
nature,  and  personal  services  which  satisfy  hu-  analyzed  and  expounded,  among  other  things, 
man  wants,  which  exist  in  quantities  below  the  the  relation  to  economic  affairs  of  the  Scrip- 
amounts  desired,  so  that  each  unit  of  them  pos-  tures,  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  de- 
sesses  distinct  importance  for  us.  cisions  of  Church  councils,  and  Papal  decrees. 

History  of  Economic  Thought.  Greece.  The  doctrines  of  the  canonists  were  largely  de 
Greek  economic  thought  is  characterized  by  an  rived  from  the  Scriptural  injunctions  against  the 
exaggerated  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  State  excessive  pursuit  of  wealth  and  the  payment  or 
to  mold  human  nature,  control  industry,  and  acceptance  of  interest  on  loans.  The  early  Fathers 
direct  the  growth  of  society.  In  political  thought  in  their  condemnation  of  avarice  and  their 
this  resulted  in  a  striking  subordination  of  the  exaltation  of  fraternal  love,  sometimes  used  ex- 
individual  to  the  State;  in  the  study  of  society  pressions  which  taken  by  themselves  imply  an 
it  led  to  the  subordination  of  economics  to  poli-  utter  condemnation  of  private  property  and  an 
tics  and  ethics.  Slavery  was  generally  indorsed  advocacy  of  communism  among  the  faithful,  but 
— indeed  it  was  probably  regarded  as  indispen-  this  was  only  an  ideal,  and  private  property  was 
sable  by  the  majority.  The  Greek  philosophers  early  recognized  as  a  necessity  resulting 
fully  understood  the  advantages  of  the  division  from  the  fall  of  man.  The  effect  of  this  ideal, 
of  labor,  and  Aristotle  is  generally  credited  with  however,  appears  in  the  accepted  doctrine  that 
having  entertained  correct  views  upon  money  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  was  not  a  matter  of 
and  advanced  ideas  concerning  value.  The  Greek  philanthropy,  but  an  obligation.  The  Scriptural 
philosophers  generally  condemned  interest-tak-  attitude  toward  wealth  led  to  an  emphatic  state- 
ing  and  entertained  the  traditional  prejudices  ment  of  the  moral  superiority  of  agriculture  and 
against  trade  and  commerce.  This  brief  sum-  handiwork  over  trade  and  commerce  as  a  means 
mary  may  be  accepted  as  representing  the  opin-  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  the  early  writers 
ions  predominating  among  those  Greek  writers  seemed  almost  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  what 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.  To  be  sure,  the  seller  made  by  trade  the  buyer  necessarily  lost 
there  are  certain  qualifications  to  be  made  to  With  the  increasing  temporal  power  of  the 
this  view  of  Greek  thought,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  Church  and  the  great  development  of  commerce 
probably  true  that  the  Greeks  had  little  or  no  which  marked  the  eleventh  century,  came  the 
conception  of  the  sacred  regard  for  the  individ-  necessity  of  harmonizing  the  doctrines  of  the 
ual  which  characterizes  the  theory  of  modern  Church  with  the  obvious  requirements  of  corn- 
individualism,  merce,  and  many  concessions  were  made  by  the 

The  Romans  took  their  philosophy  from  the  later  canonists.  Thomas  Aquinas  (c.  1226-74),  the 
Greeks,  and  though  they  made  important  studies  most  authoritative  of  the  later  medieval  canon- 
of  particular  economic  problems,  laborious  stud-  ists,  concedes  that  it  is  lawful  to  trade  for  a 
ies  have  utterly  failed  to  reveal  the  existence  of  simple  livelihood,  or  in  order  to  supply  a  coun- 
any thing  approaching  a  dominant  system  of  eco-  try  with  necessary  articles  which  it  does  not 
nomic  thought.  Interest-taking,  avarice,  and  produce  within  its  own  borders,  or  when  the 
trade  were  generally  condemned  by  the  philos-  profits  of  the  trade  are  devoted  to  some  honorable 
ophers.  Slavery  was  occasionally  condemned —  purpose  such  as  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  but 
by  Varro  and  Columella  as  an  expensive  and  that,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  a  seller 
demoralizing  industrial  system,  by  Seneca  on  the  is  bound  to  reveal  a  fault  in  an  article,  and  that 
general  principles  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  In  it  is  not  permissible  to  sell  an  article  for  more 
the  Roman  jurists  we  find  evidence  of  syste-  than  its  worth.  The  fundamental  axiom,  in  ac- 
matic  thought  upon  the  nature  of  money,  wealth,  cordance  with  which  all  these  conclusions  are 
and  capital ;  the  encouragement  of  population,  reached,  is  that  every  commodity  has  a  fixed  and 
the  regulation  of  private  property  and  sump-  objective  value,  which  can  be  readily  ascertained, 
tuary  control  of  various  kinds,  etc.  But  the  and  which  determines  its  just  price.  To  ask 
general  line  of  historical  development  is  from  more  for  an  article  than  its  just  price  was  ex- 
Aristotle  to  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  more  tortion,  and  to  pay  less  was  equally  unjustifiable, 
particularly  to  the  mediaeval  Canonists.  The  distinctively  ethical  viewpoint  of  the  canon- 

Christianity.  The  immediate  effect  of  Chris-  ists  is  shown  in  the  prohibition  of  usury  (q.v.). 
tianity  was  to  strengthen  in  general  the  preva-  This  was  based  upon  the  Scriptural  injunctions 
lent  Aristotelian  system  of  economic  philosophy,  against  usury,  and  upon  the  Aristotelian  argu- 
its  condemnation  of  usury  and  the  pursuit  of  ment  that,  money  being  barren  it  would  be 
wealth  in  trade,  its  assertion  of  the  superiority  extortion  to  charge  for  its  use.  Another  favor- 
of  agriculture,  and  its  support  of  the  social  sys-  ite  argument  was  that  interest  was  pay  for 
tern  of  status.  Christianity  thus  strengthened,  time,  but  time  is  barren,  and  hence  to  demand 
the  subjection  of  economics  to  ethics,  but  it  interest  was  to  demand  something  for  noth- 
weakened  the  subjection  of  economics  to  politics,  ing.  It  is  needless  to  add  that,  as  the  grow- 
Within  the  Church  there  was  taught  the  equality  ing  commerce  of  the  Middle  Ages  made  the  need 
of  men  before  God,  and  the  essential  dignity  of  of  borrowing  capital  more  and  more  imperative, 
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the  canonical  theory  was  stretched  so  as  to  ac-  of  the  poor  was  a  constant  subject  of  pamphlet 
commodate  many  ingenious  forms  of  contract  for  and  tract,  and  in  the  communistic  Utopia  of 
what  was  practically,  though  not  nominally,  Sir  Thomas  More  we  have  striking  evidence  that 
usury.  In  the"  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  problem  of  poverty  was  occupying  the  at- 
the  Franciscans  themselves  instituted  the  monts  tent  ion  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  time.  The 
de  fitte  (q.v.),  or  charitable  banks  for  loaning  study  of  statistics  became  widespread  and  actu- 
money  to  the. poor,  and  a  small  interest  rate  was  arial  science  and  the  investigation  of  social  sta- 
iraposed  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  man-  tistics  were  carried  really  to  an  advanced  point, 
agement.  By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Neither  is  it  correct  to  refer,  as  many  have  done, 
the  Church  had  practically  abandoned  its  effort  to  the  writers  of  this  period  as  empiricists.  Eco- 
forcibly  to  suppress  avarice  and  the  pursuit  of  nomic  study  had  been  divorced  from  ethics  and 
wealth,  theology,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  hands  of  Bodin, 
The  Mercantilists  (1500-1750).  Medieval  Grotius,  Pufendorf,  Hobbes,  and  Locke,  econom- 
eeonomic  theory  had  been  dominated  by  ethical  ics  was  developed  as  an  essential  part  of  a  gen- 
considerations  ;  the  economic  thought  of  the  early  eral  political  philosophy.  In  the  De  Jure  Belli 
modern  period  was  dominated  by  political  neces-  et  Pacts  of  Grotius  (1025),  particularly,  the 
sitiea.  Both  the  feudal  system  and  the  tern-  whole  mercantile  system  is  in  reality  brought  to 
poral  power  of  the  Papacy  had  been  undermined  judgment  before  the  greater  doctrine  of  interna- 
by  the  growth  of  the  great  modern  monarchies,  tional  equity,  and  we  have  a  new  application  of 
The  problems  and  needs  of  the  national  States  the  old  doctrines  of  natural  law  and  natural  lib- 
absorbed  the  best  thought  of  the  age.  The  most  erty,  doctrines  which  were  destined  to  play  a 
pressing  problem  of  the  new  national  govern-  greater  role  in  modern  economic  science  than  the 
ments  was  how  to  secure  greater  revenue.    Fhilos-  whole  mercantile  system. 

ophers  and  publicists,  who  would  not  have  The  Physiocrats.  Mercantilism  had  been 
stooped  to  the  elucidation  of  the  laws  of  private  marked  by  a  narrow  favoritism  of  commerce  and 
wealth,  bent  their  best  energies  to  the  solution  manufactures;  a  reaction  in  favor  of  agriculture 
of  problems  arising  out  of  the  establishment  and  was  inevitable.  The  mercantilist  doctrine  had 
maintenance  of  particular  States.  The  problem  been  characterized  also  by  an  enthusiastic, 
of  the  economic  thought  of  the  period  was,  how-  though  not  less  narrow,  nationalism;  it  was  nat- 
ever,  a  larger  one  than  the  mere  raising  of  the  ural,  then,  that  the  reaction  in  favor  of  agricul- 
public  revenue.  It  was  requisite  that  this  reve-  ture  should  ally  itself  with  the  broad  principles 
nue  should  be  secured  in  that  form — ready  money  of  natural  law  and  liberty  expounded  in  the 
—which  is  most  easily  transformed  into  armies,  works  of  Grotius,  Pufendorf,  and  Locke.  This 
navies,  and  the  other  material  embodiments  of  reaction  in  favor  of  agriculture  and  industrial 
national  power ;  and  the  problem  included,  in  liberty  found  expression  in  the  doctrines  of  the  so- 
addition,  the  necessity  of  finding  or  creating  called  Physiocrats  (q.v.).  The  rise  of  the  school 
some  more  productive  source  of  taxation  than  be  dated  from  Quesnay's  first  economic  mono- 
the  backward  agriculture  of  the  period.  With  graph,  which  appeared  in  1756.  As  is  im- 
the  problem  of  the  Mercantilists  plainly  before  plied  in  their  name,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
us.  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  characteristic  the  Physiocrats  is  the  subjection  of  economic 
features  of  the  mercantile  system  which  are  de-  and  political  phenomena  to  'natural  law,'  which 
scribed  under  that  title.  "Mercantilism,"  says  as  interpreted  by  them  gave  rise  to  the  fa- 
Sehmoller,  "in  its  innermost  kernel  is  nothing  miliar  political  doctrine  of  radical  individualism, 
but  State-making — not  State-making  in  a  nar-  and  a  certain  materialistic  conception  of  wealth 
row  sense,  but  State-making  in  the  modern  sense,  which  explains  in  a  way  all  their  peculiar  eco- 
which  creates  out  of  the  political  community  an  nomic  theories.  As  Adam  Smith  noted,  the  Phys- 
eeonomic  community."  The  restrictive  regula-  iocrats  treated  not  only  of  political  economy, 
tions,  discriminating  laws,  and  State  interference  "but  of  every  other  branch  of  the  system  of  civil 
which  Adam  Smith  and  his  immediate  succes-  government,"  and  their  political  and  economic 
sors  described  as  the  essential  features  of  mer-  theories  were  indissolubly  fused  in  their  general 
eantiligm,  we  now  know  to  have  been  in  a  sense  doctrine  of  a  beneficent  natural  law  of  industrial 
incidental.  State  interference  was  distinctly  a  freedom,  according  to  which  the  largest  produc- 
minor  consideration,  minor  in  the  sense  that  it  tion  and  jus  test  distribution  of  wealth  would  be 
was  not  the  problem  at  issue.  Moreover,  the  best  secured  by  permitting  each  individual  to 
mercantile  system  resulted  not  in  a  loss,  but  in  'pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own  way/  so 
a  net  gain  of  industrial  freedom.  Contempo-  long  as  he  did  not  infringe  on  the  like  liberty  of 
raneously  with  the  imposition  of  those  external  others.  This  theory,  perpetuated  and  popular- 
restrictions  -which  mark  the  mercantile  economy  ized  by  Adam  Smith,  has  exercised  probably 
went  a  rapid  and  extensive  abolition  of  internal  more  influence  upon  subsequent  thought  than 
restrictions  which  had  been  far  more  numerous,  any  other  economic  doctrine  ever  formulated, 
brutal,  and  destructive  than  the  new  external  While  the  Physiocrats  fully  exposed  the  error 
regulations  which  succeeded  them.  The  economic  of  confusing  wealth  with  the  precious  metals, 
and  political  unit  had  merely  increased  its  size,  they  themselves  fell  into  the  error  of  confusing 
While  mercantilism  is  the  most  important  phe-  wealth  with  material  objects.  Identifying  the 
nomenon  of  economic  thought  in  the  sixteenth  production  of  wealth  with  the  production  of 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  constituted  only  a  raw  materials,  they  concluded  that  manufactures 
part  of  a  widespread  and  eager  investigation  of  and  commerce,  which  merely  change  the  position 
concrete  economic  facts.  It  was  these  studies  or  form  of  raw  materials,  are  barren  and  unpro- 
which  gave  the  political  economy  of  Adam  ductive,  though  useful  and  desirable  when  strict- 
Smith  its  rich  content  of  concrete  phenomena,  ly  subordinated  to  agriculture;  that  the  value 
Money,  banking,  the  rise  of  prices,  population,  added  to  raw  materials  in  the  processes  of  trade 
poor  relief,  etc.,  were  all  extensively  discussed  and  industry  is  equivalent  merely  to  the  cost 
in  brochures  and  monographs.    The  maintenance  or    expenses    of    production,    while    agriculture 
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yields  a  net  surplus — produit  net— over  and  sary  functions  of  government.  In  places  he 
above  the  expenses  of  production.  To  Quesnay,  seems  to  hold  a  brief  for  'perfect  industrial  lib- 
however,  the  large  agricultural  employer,  not  the  erty,'  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
agricultural  laborer,  was  the  real  producer  of  State  regulation  of  banking,  and  his  character- 
wealth  ;  and  the  physiocratic  theory  is  especially  ization  of  the  Navigation  Act  as  "perhaps  the 
strong  and  advanced  in  its  analysis  of  capital,  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  Eng- 
Agriculture  being  thus  the  sole  ultimate  source  land" — purely  on  political  grounds— is  famous, 
of  national  revenue,  simplicity,  economy,  and  This  inconsistency,  which  was  in  reality  ow- 
justice  demanded  that  the  revenue  of  the  State  ing  to  breadth  of  thought,  shows  itself  in 
should  be  raised  by  a  single  direct  tax — the  his  method  of  investigation.  Whether  it  was 
impdt  unique — levied  upon  rent.  (See  Single  inductive  or  "deductive  has  been  the  subject  of 
Tax.)  The  Physiocrats  must  accordingly  be  wide  and  animated  discussion.  Whatever  the 
credited  with  the  first  statement  of  the  epoch-  truth  in  this  matter,  the  fact  remains  that  at  the 
making  theory  of  surplus  value,  the  theory  that  hands  of  the  economists  who  immediately  sue- 
the  product  of  industry  contains  a  certain  fund  ceeded  him  the  science  itself  became  increasing- 
of  value,  due  to  the  codperation  of  natural  fac-  ly  theoretical,  increasingly  deductive  and  ab- 
tors,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  minimum  remu-  stract.  The  most  potent  single  quality  of  Smith's 
neration  required  to  elicit  the  toil  and  sacrifice  work  which  contributed  to  these  results  was  its 
of  industry,  and  which  constitutes  on  this  ac-  so-called  'universalism.'  His  work  dealt  with 
count  an  exceptionally  satisfactory  source  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  not  that  of  a  particular 
taxation.  nation,  or  a  particular  epoch,  and  his  confidence 
Adam  Smith,  whose  Wealth  of  Nation*  in  the  existence  of  a  natural  law  of  universal  ap- 
appeared  in  1776,  is  easily  the  foremost  fig-  plicability  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  sub- 
ure  in  the  history  of  economic  thought.  Next  sequent  thinkers.  Granted  the  existence  of  such 
to  his  influence  in  hastening  free  trade  and  in  »  law,  the  conditions  of  time,  place,  race,  and 
popularizing  and  dignifying  the  systematic  study  nationality  must  be  matters  of  secondary  im- 
of  wealth,  Smith's  most  important  service,  per-  portance.  The  superiority  of  the  deductive 
haps,  was  in  divorcing  political  economy  from  method  naturally  follows, 
ethics,  and  in  part  from  politics.  This  appears  The  Classical  School.  The  economic  thought 
plainly  from  the  outline  of  his  lectures,  which  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
were  divided  into  four  parts:  I.  Natural  The-  dominated  by  a  group  of  writers  including  Ben- 
ology;  II.  Ethics — incorporated  in  his  Theory  of  tham,  Malthus,  J.  B.  Say,  Ricardo,  McCulloch, 
Moral  Sentiment 8 ;  III.  Justice  or  Jurispru-  James  Mill,  and  others,  who  have  been  variously 
dence;  IV.  Political  Economy.  He  has  been  designated  as  the  Classical,  Orthodox,  Ricardian, 
charged  with  the  mistake  of  treating  man  as  or  English  School.  The  leaders  of  this  school 
merely  a  wealth-seeking  animal  in  whom  the  differed  upon  points  of  economic  doctrine,  but 
altruistic  motives  are  wholly  absent;  but  this  the  general  system  of  thought  developed  by  them 
criticism  neglects  the  fact  that  in  his  Theory  of  is  strikingly  harmonious:  deductive  in  method, 
Moral  Sentiments  the  motives  of  duty  and  sym-  pessimistic  in  tone,  utilitarian  and  materialistic 
pathy  are  accorded  full  recognition,  and  the  de-  in  its  assumptions,  and  cosmopolitan  in  the  sense 
sire  for  wealth  is  treated  as  only  one  of  the  that  its  ultimate  scientific  ideal  was  the  discov- 
worthier  objects  of  ambition.  Even  in  the  ery  of  universal  economic  laws  applicable  to  all 
Wealth   of  Nations  he   opposes   piece-work   as  nations  at  all  times. 

calculated  to  incite  the  laborer  to  over-exertion,  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1832)  gave  the  classi- 
and  voices  the  necessity  for  rest,  diversion,  and  cal  economy  its  ethical  framework  through 
even  'dissipation.'  His  whole  attitude  in  the  his  formulation  and  tireless  propagation  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  is  essentially  this:  Assuming  utilitarian  philosophy.  Utilitarianism  in  its 
that  the  object  of  the  study  is  to  increase  the  na-  early  form  was  largely  an  application  to  ethics 
tional  wealth  as  much  as  possible,  this  object  of  the  individualistic  doctrine  of  self-interest 
will  be  most  effectually  secured  by  perfect  in-  which  Smith  and  the  Physiocrats  had  applied  so 
dustrial  liberty.  He  left  the  prior  question  of  skillfully  in  the  field  of  political  philosophy, 
the  desire  for  wealth  to  the  Theory  of  Moral  "To  obtain  the  greatest  portion  of  happiness  for 
Sentiment 8.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  sue-  himself  is  the  object  of  every  rational  being," 
ceed  so  well  in  separating  politics  from  econom-  says  Bentham. — All  that  was  materialistic,  pessi- 
ics.  He  could  not  get  without  the  bounds  of  mistic,  and  mechanical  in  the  classical  system 
political  philosophy,  because  his  ultimate  pur-  of  political  economy  seems  to  have  been  magni- 
pose  was  to  prove  the  supreme  efficacy  of  the  fied  and  intensified  by  the  famous  Essay  on  the 
doctrine  of  laissez-faire.  Yet  before  he  could  Principle  of  Population  by  Malthus  (q.v.),  who 
lay  down  maxims  for  the  increase  of  wealth,  it  in  his  fondness  for  the  historical  method  of  re- 
was  necessary  to  inquire  how  wealth  was  actual-  search  was  in  marked  contradistinction  to  the 
ly  produced  and  distributed,  and  in  doing  this  men  about  him.  But  his  favorite  method  had  little 
disinterested  work  of  science  he  ceases  to  be  the  or  no  effect  upon  the  classical  political  economy, 
advocate.  It  was  this  passionless  analysis  of  pro-  while  his  famous  doctrine  that  population  tends 
duction,  value,  and  distribution  which  had  the  to  increase  faster  than  food  became  the  very 
greatest  effect  upon  the  economists  who  followed  backbone  of  the  classical  economy  and  modified 
him  and  led  to  the  attempt  to  formulate  a  non-  almost  every  department  of  human  thought.  It 
partisan  science  of  political  economy,  which  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  while  Adam  Smith  in- 
should  pass  no  ethical  or  political  judgments,  vestigated  the  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations, 
It  roust  never  be  forgotten  that  Adam  Smith  Malthus  gave  an  exposition  of  the  causes  of  pov- 
was  not  wholly  consistent  in  the  development  of  erty,  and  the  contrast  is  not  unfair.  The  one 
his  theories.  At  times  he  seems  to  hold  that .  was  essentially  an  optimist,  the  other,  if  not  him- 
education  should  be  left  wholly  to  private  ini-  self  pessimistic,  certainly  gave  a  more  pro- 
tiative,  but  again  he  classes  it  among  the  neces-  nounced  impetus  to  pessimistic  tendencies  than 
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any  other  economist  in  the  history  of  the  science,  average  rate  of  wages  is  the  quotient  secured  by 

From  the  scientific  standpoint,  the  most  impor-  dividing  the  number  of  workmen  into  the  fund 

tant  use  made  of  the  Malthusian  proposition  was  of  capital  set  aside  by  the  capitalists  for  the 

in  the  Ricardian  theory  of  distribution.  employment  of  labor.    With  the  exception  of  the 

David  Ricardo  (1772-1823)  held  that  as  a  Malthusian  principle,  this  doctrine  probably  con- 
country  grew  and  population  increased  society  tributed  more  than  anything  else  to  make  po- 
would  be  forced  to  resort  to  poorer  and  litical  economy  the  'dismal  science.'  Senior  is 
poorer  soils  to  obtain  its  supply  of  food,  the  remarkable  also  for  his  exposition  of  the  extent 
lair  of  diminishing  returns  would  set  in,  and  as  to  which  the  monopoly  element  enters  into  ordi- 
the  margin  of  cultivation  was  forced  down  an  nary  economic  life.  Under  perfect  competition, 
increasing  share  of  the  product  of  industry  would  he  declares,  prices  of  commodities  would  ac- 
go  to  the  landlord  in  the  shape  of  economic  rent  curately  measure  "the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
—the  difference  between  the  natural  productivity  labor  and  abstinence  necessary  to  continue  their 
of  the  better  land  and  the  worst  land  in  cultiva-  production."  But  he  points  out  repeatedly  that 
tion.  Excluding  rent,  the  division  of  the  re-  differential  advantage  of  any  kind  in  production 
mainder  of  the  product  between  the  laborer  and  gives  rise  to  a  monopolistic  rent,  which  includes 
the  capitalist  was  determined  by  a  corollary  of  all  income  obtained  without  a  proportionate  sac- 
the  Malthusian  principle — the  'iron  law  of  rifice  of  labor  or  abstinence.  In  his  abstinence 
mges.'  In  the  long  run,  Ricardo  held,  wages  theory  Senior  deprived  the  socialists  of  much  of 
would  tend  to  equal  the  cost  or  price  of  the  food,  the  comfort  offered  them  in  the  classical  economy, 
necessaries,  and  conveniences  required  for  the  but  in  his  analysis  of  monopoly  he  clearly  defines 
support  of  the  laborer  and  his  family  in  their  the  element  in  distribution  which  supplies  them 
aecnstomed  style  of  living.     Profits,  naturally,  with  a  real  grievance. 

consisted  of  the  product  minus  rent  and  wages;  John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-73)  typifies  the 
tbey  were  'the  leavings  of  wages.'  Ricardo's  transition  in  England  from  the  classical  to  the 
theory  of  'progress,'  then,  is  clear.  With  the  modern  system  of  economic  thought.  He  began 
passage  of  time  and  the  settlement  of  the  coun-  his  career  as  a  Ricardian  of  the  Ricardians,  but 
try,  rent  would  absorb  a  larger  share  of  the  prod-  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  came  under  the 
nee,  increasing  both  absolutely  and  relatively;  influence  of  Auguste  Comte  and  the  socialistic 
wages  would  absorb  a  larger  share,  increasing  thought  of  his  time,  and  in  1848  his  principal 
relatively,  but  remaining  constant  in  amount  economic  treatise  appeared  under  the  title  Prin- 
(with  a  tendency,  however,  to  decrease  as  rents  ciples  of  Political  Economy  toith  Some  of  Their 
rose  higher  and  higher) ;  while  profits  would  Applications  to  Social  Philosophy — a  queer  com- 
necessarily  decrease  both  absolutely  and  rela-  promise  between  the  Ricardian  economics,  which 
tirely.  This  theory  -  of  distribution  was  de-  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  and  the  warm  desire 
veloped  as  an  integral  part  of  his  famous  cost  to  find  some  means  to  improve  the  condition  of 
of  production  theory  of  value,  i.e.  that  com-  the  masses,  which  had  come  to  him  from  the  ob- 
modities  will  tend  to  exchange  in  quantities  pro-  serrations  of  his  maturer  years.  The  compro- 
portional  to  the  respective  expenses  of  producing  mise  was  not  fortunate  from  the  standpoint  of 
them.  In  stating  this  theory  Ricardo  at  times  logic.  Most  economists  since  Mill,  and  Mill 
spoke  as  if  all  the  expenses  of  production  could  himself  in  his  later  years,  recognized  that  the 
be  resolved  into  the  toil  and  sacrifice  of  labor —  book  was  inconsistent ;  but  it  was  superbly  writ- 
commodities,  he  was  fond  of  saying,  tend  to  ex-  ten,  alive  with  the  desire  to  improve  the  condi- 
change  for  each  other  according  to  the  respective  tion  of  the  masses,  and  exercised  an  enormous 
amounts  of  labor  embodied  or  realized  in  each,  influence  upon  the  subsequent  development  of 
He  thus  supplied  the  socialists  with  their  cele-  English  economic  thought.  The  modifications  of 
brated  labor  theory  of  value,  according  to  which  the  old  doctrine  which  Mill  introduced  exercised 
labor  is  the  sole  cause  of  value,  and  in  conse-  probably  a  greater  influence  than  the  old  theories 
c^ence  is  entitled  to  the  whole  produce  of  in-  which  he  incorporated  in  his  Principles.  He  pre- 
dustry.  To  a  great  extent  Ricardo  molded  the  served  the  old  doctrines  of  rent  and  profits,  and 
economic  thought  of  the  day,  and  has  gTeatly  advocated  laissez-faire  as  a  general  principle  of 
influenced  the  later  economists.  The  socialists  political  expediency,  but  made  so  many  excep- 
took  from  it,  illogically  perhaps,  the  iron  law  of  tions  that  at  times  they  seem  more  important 
wages  and  the  labor  theory  of  value.  Henry  than  the  rule.  Mill  also  indorsed  the  doctrine 
George  took  from  it,  but  logically  in  this  case,  0f  the  wage  fund;  but  in  his  later  years  he  aban- 
the  doctrine  that  progress  itself  means  poverty  doned  his  belief  in  this  theory,  and  advocated 
» long  as  private  property  in  land  is  permitted,  "views  of  the  taxation  and  regulation  of  in- 
Finally,  Ricardo's  theory  shifted  the  centre  of  heritance  and  bequest  which  would  break  down 
economic  interest  from  the  land-owning  classes  to  Urge  fortunes  and  bring  about  a  wider  diffusion 
the  capitalist  class.  of  property." 

E5GLI8H  Political  Economy  Since  Ricaboo.  The  development  of  English  economic  thought 
The  narrow  scope,  the  deductive  method,  and  the-  since  1850  has  been  profoundly  affected  by  the 
oretical  nature  of  the  classical  economy  were  all  reaction  against  the  classical  system  described 
intensified  and  formally  indorsed  by  N.  W.  below,  and  only  a  few  words  can  be  devoted  to 
Senior  (1790-1864),  the  most  influential  En-  the  subject  here.  The  logical  successors  of  Ri- 
glish  economist  between  Ricardo  and  the  cardo  and  Senior  were  Cairnes,  Bagehot,  and 
younger  Mill.  Within  the  limits  of  classical  Fawcett  (to  whom  might  be  added  Professor 
economics  Senior  did  notable  work;  he  cleared  Marshall  of  Cambridge).  It  is  impossible  to 
up  many  of  the  latent  obscurities  in  the  Ricard-  characterize  at  length  the  work  of  these  men,  but 
ian  theory  of  distribution,  propounded  the  absti-  all  have  been  ardent  defenders  of  the  orthodox 
aence  theory  of  interest,  and  formulated  the  fa-  school,  though  they  have  recognized  and  ably  ex- 
moos  doctrine  of  the  wages  fund.  ( latent  in  the  pounded  its  limitations  as  a  theoretical  science, 
work  of  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  others)   that  the  They  stand  as  the  modern  defenders  (Fawcett  an 
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extreme  partisan)   of  the  deductive  type  of  eco-  science,    particularly    in    Germany.     The   chief 
nomic  theory.    In  Thorold  Rogers,  Cliff  Leslie,  Ar-  office  of  the  socialists  has  been  to  arouse  sym- 
nold  Toynbee,  and  Professors  Ashley  and  Cunning-  pathy  for  the  classes  of  society  whose  condition 
ham  we  have  a  group  of  historical  economists,  all  is  such  as  to  make  socialism  attractive  to  them, 
of  whom  have  made  important  contributions  from        The  Sociologists.    To  the  sociologists  may  be 
the  historical  standpoint  and  who  have  indorsed  ascribed  the  most  fundamental  and  inclusive  pro- 
more  or  less  completely  the  general  views  of  the  test  against  the  methods  of  the  Classical  School. 
Historical  School  (see  below).    Jevons  stands  at  The  Ricardians  aimed  at  an  abstract  science  of 
the  head  of  what  might  be  called  a  psychological  rigid  precision,  universal  in  application,  raised 
school  of  political  economy,  of  whom  perhaps  the  above  the  limitations  of  particular  epochs  and 
most  distinguished  living  British  exponents  are  national   boundaries.     They   were   thus   led  to 
Professor  Edgeworth  of  Oxford  and   Professor  neglect  history,  custom,  law,  and  ethics;  they 
Smart  of  Glasgow.    Both  Jevons  and  Edgeworth,  spoke  as  if  th#  existing  stage  of  economic  de- 
however,  have  made  important  contributions  in  velopment  was  permanent,  and  their  method  of 
every  branch  of  the  science,  particularly  that  of  treatment    was    predominantly    deductive.    The 
statistics ;  and  the  attempt  to  classify  such  men  most  effective  protest  against  these  exaggerations 
as  Bagehot,  Jevons,  Marshall,  Edgeworth,  and  was  made  by  the  Historical  School,  which  will 
Nicholson  reminds  us  forcibly  that  the  period  be  noted  hereafter;  but  a  more  fundamental  pro- 
of schools  has  fortunately  passed.     The  repre-  test,  and  one  prior  in  point  of  time,  was  made  by 
sentative  English  economists,  like  those  of  every  Auguste    Comte     (1798-1857),    the    father    of 
other  country,  make  the  most  of  all  schools  and  modern  sociology.    He  exercised  great  influence 
methods:     deductive,    historical,    psychological,  in  shaping  the  methods  of  political  economy  and 
statistical,  and  mathematical.  marking   out   its    particular   place    among  the 
Modern  Reactions  Against  the  Classical  social  sciences.    The  influence  of  sociology  upon 
System.    Socialism.    It  is  a  striking  tribute  to  modern  economic  thought  will  be  discussed  more 
the  classical  system  of  political   economy  and  fully  in  the  article  Sociology. 
to  the  intellect,  power,  and  personal  excellence        The  Historical  School.  The  most  influential 
of  its  leaders,  that  the  development  of  economic  reaction  against  the  classical  economy  was  that 
thought  since  1850  can  best  be  understood  and  inaugurated  by  what  is  known  as  the  Historical 
described  as  a  series  of  reactions  against  the  School  of  Germany,  and  is  usually  dated  from 
dominant  doctrines  of  that  school.    The  earliest  the  work  of  Lorenz  von  Stein,  Der  Sazialismus 
and  most  passionate  protest  against  the  classical  und    Communismus    des    heutigen   Frankreichs, 
economy,  came  from  the  socialists.     (See  Social-  written  in  1842,  or,  more  correctly,  from  Wilhelm 
ism.)      The  antagonism  between  socialism  and  Roscher's    Orundriss   zu    Vorlesungen  iiber  die 
the  classical  economy  is  fundamental  and  irre-  Staatswirtschaft   nach  geschichtlicher  Methode, 
concilable.     The  foundation  of  the  latter  was  published    in    1843.      Two    contemporaries    of 
laissez-faire  and  its  theories  were  built  around  Roscher,  Bruno  Hildebrand  and  Karl  Knies,  must 
the   system   of   private    capitalistic   enterprise;  be  associated  with  Roscher   and   Stein   in  the 
while  socialism  is  in  essence  a  protest  against  introduction  of  this  method,  which  has  trans- 
laissez-faire  and  the  private  ownership  of  capi-  formed  economic  science  in  Germany  and  pro- 
tal.    The  rise  of  modern  socialistic  doctrine  may  foundly  affected  it  the  world  over.     The  char- 
conveniently  be   dated   from   William   Godwin's  acteristics  of  the  Classical  School  which  these 
Inquiry    Concerning    Political    Justice    (1793),  writers  most  earnestly  attacked  were  what  have 
although  Godwin  himself  was  inclined  toward  been   called    its    cosmopolitanism   and    its   per- 
anarchism;    but    the    chief    bond    uniting    the  petualism — the  belief  in  economic  laws  valid  for 
early    socialists    was    their   common   hatred    of  all  nations  and  all  times.    The  positive  doctrines 
the  orthodox  political  economy.    In  recent  times,  of  these  writers,  briefly  summarized,  maintain 
largely  under  the  influence  of  Karl  Marx  (q.v.),  the  propositions  that  economics  is  a  social  or 
socialism  has  acquired  a  positive  theory  which  is  political  science  which  can  be  profitably  pursued 
adopted  with  substantial  unanimity  by  the  great  only  in  connection  with  the  other  sciences  of 
mass  of  people  who  may  correctly  be  called  so-  social  or  political  life,  particularly  administra- 
cialists.    Logically  enough,  this  'scientific  social-  tion,  law,  and  history;   and  that  not  only  are 
ism*  has  its  roots  in  the  Ricardian  theory  of  economic  phenomena  conditioned  by  geneTal  so- 
value  and  distribution.     Mutilating  his  theory  cial   and   political  institutions,   but   that  these 
of  value  and  interpreting  it  ethically,  they  claim  institutions  are  products  of  an  ordered  historical 
that,  as  labor  is  the  sole  cause  of  value,  the  development,    so   that   the   economic   science   of 
laborer    is    entitled    to    the    whole    produce    of  any  particular  nation  can  only  be  studied  and 
industry.      They  accept  a   part   of   nis   gloomy  formulated    in    connection    with    the    historical 
law   of   wages,    magnify   the    class    antagonism  development  of  that  nation.    Thus  instead  of  a 
inherest  in  his  theory  of  distribution,  and  glory  universal  political  economy  we  have  an  historical 
in  the  pessimism  which  unconsciously  pervaded  national  economy.     The  work  of  tlie  Historical 
his   analysis.     On  the  basis  of  a  broader   his-  School  must  be  regarded  as  -the  most  important 
torical  survey  than   Ricardo  permitted  himself  movement  of  economic  thought  in  the  latter  half 
to  make,  they  confidently  assert  that  the  regime  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  only  a  few  words 
of  capitalism  is  but  a  temporary  stage  in  indus-  can   be    devoted   to    its    rise    and   development 
trial  evolution,  and  that  it  must  inevitably  give  From  the  standpoint  of  method  it  was  simply 
way  to  a  regime  of  collective  production.    Marx's  an  application  to  economic  investigation   of  a 
theory  of  value  has  met  little  but  criticism  from  method  that  had  been  developed  and  popularized 
the  economists,  but  his  doctrine  that  the  under-  by  Grimm,  Savigny,  Eichhorn,  and  other  German 
lying  causes  of  all  social  phenomena,  such   as  investigators  in  philology,  history,  and  jurispru- 
religion,    literature,    and   art,    are   economic   in  dence,  a  generation  before  the  rise  of  the  His- 
character,  called  by  him  the  materialistic  con-  torical  School  of  political  economy.    What  may 
ception  of  history,  has  profoundly  influenced  the  be  called  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  the  school 
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was  the  result  of  irresistible  political  forces  of  undoubtedly  well  taken  for  the  America  of  his 
the  day,  first  expressed  in  the  economic  publica-  time,  and  although  it  is  questionable  whether 
tions  of  Friedrich  List  (1789-1846).  Germany  he  was  justified  in  defending  the  exact  converse 
was  in  the  process  of  developing  into  a  great  of  these  propositions,  he  did  unquestionably  show 
empire,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  connec-  that  the  fundamental  premises  of  the  classical 
tion  with  the  mercantile  system,  such  a  period  economy  were  not  universally  applicable.  Carey 
in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  almost  invariably  defended  a  broad  social  conception  of  wealth 
attended  with  protective  legislation  designed  to  similar  to  that  held  by  Raymond,  defining  it  as 
make  the  new  State  industrially,  as  well  as  the  measure  of  power  which  man  has  acquired 
politically,  independent  and  homogeneous.  The  over  nature,  while  "the  value  of  an  object  ex- 
new  German  economics  simply  voiced  these  presses  the  resistance  of  nature  which  labor  has 
economic  and  political  tendencies,  to  which  atten-  to  overcome  to  produce  the  object/'  Carey  thus 
tion  had  been  called  by  List.  The  work  of  was  led  to  propose  the  theory  that  the  value  of 
tbe  German  economists  who  succeeded  Roscher,  an  object  depends  rather  upon  the  cost  of  re- 
Knies,  and  Hildebrand  has  been  marked  by  a  production  than  the  cost  of  production.  Perhaps 
predominant  use  of  the  inductive  method  and  a  the  central  doctrine  of  his  system  is  that  of 
close  adherence  to  actual  economic  phenomena;  association.  The  increase  of  wealth,  the  increas- 
by  special  study  of  the  effect  of  legal  institutions,  ing  mastery  of  man  over  nature,  the  develop- 
eustom,  law,  and  ethics  upon  economic  phe-  ment  of  a  nation's  powers,  Carey  held  to  be 
nomena ;  by  an  intermediate  attitude  between  dependent  upon  the  increasing  association  result- 
extreme  protectionism  and  extreme  free-trade  ing  from  a  compact  population  following  diver- 
views;  and  by  a  discriminating  sympathy  with  sified  pursuits  with  a  close  interrelationship  be- 
the  claims  of  socialism.  Quite  generally  they  tween  agriculture  and  manufactures.  It  was  this 
look  to  the  State  rather  than  to  individual  optimistic  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  increased 
initiative  to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty,  and  association  that  led  him  to  advocate  protection 
they  have  thus  become  known  as  Katheder-  and  to  survey  an  increasing  population  with  the 
Socialisten  (socialists  of  the  professorial  chair),  greatest  complacency.  Since  Carey's  time,  other 
or  State  Socialists,  as  contrasted  with  the  Social  American  economists,  like  Henry  George  and 
Democrats,  whose  radical  programme  they  refuse  Francis  A.  Walker,  have  exerted  a  world-wide 
to  indorse.  influence  upon  economic  thought.     The  younger 

The  American  reaction  precedes  in  point  of  generation  of  American  economists  have  been 
time  the  National  Oekonomie  of  Germany,  and,  largely  trained  in  the  German  universities,  and 
like  the  latter,  had  its  source  in  the  political  have  in  the  main  accepted  the  positive  doctrines 
problems  attendant  upon  the  rise  of  a  new  State,  of  the  German  Historical  School.  Without  depre- 
The  first  systematic  protest  came  from  an  early  dating  the  work  of  the  great  English  economists 
group  of  publicists,  among  whom  may  be  men-  it  may  be  said  that  American  investigation  is 
tioned  Alexander  Hamilton,  Daniel  Raymond,  marked  by  the  attempt  to  test  and  supplement 
Matthew  Carey,  Hezekiah  Niles,  and  Friedrich  deductive  reasoning  by  an  appeal  to  statistics, 
List.  Daniel  Raymond  is  the  author  of  the  first  law,  and  history.  In  a  typical  American  uni- 
treatise  on  political  economy  in  which  a  distinct-  versity  the  specialist  in  economic  theory  works 
irely  American  system  was  advanced.  His  first  harmoniously  with  associates  whose  special  do- 
work,  Thoughts  on  Political  Economy,  appeared  in  main  lies  in  economic  history,  statistics,  finance, 
1820,  and  undoubtedly  attracted  a  good  deal  of  or  the  practical  problems  of  the  day.  All  methods 
attention  in  certain  circles.  The  fundamental  are  acknowledged  to  be  useful,  and  all  are  em- 
idea  of  Raymond's  system  is  his  conception  of  ployed.  The  period  of  criticism  has  given  way 
wealth.  Wealth,  he  held,  is  not  an  aggregation  to  a  period  of  construction;  but  American 
of  exchange  values,  such  as  Adam  Smith  had  economic  thought  is  still  profoundly  affected  by 
conceived  it,  but  the  capacity  or  opportunity  the  optimism  and  what  may  be  called  the  anti- 
to  acquire  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  cosmopolitanism  of  the  early  American  reaction, 
life  by  labor.  The  English  political  economy,  he  The  Austrian  School  represents  a  reaction 
held,  was  a  study  of  exchange  values,  of  private  within  the  limits  of  the  classical  economy  itself, 
economy  as  opposed  to  national  economy,  and  the  The  name  Austrian  School  is  used  simply  be- 
laws  of  wealth  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  were  cause  the  marginal  utility  theory  of  value,  which 
untrue  of  a  nation  conceived  as  a  unity.  Ex-  constitutes  the  essence  of  this  reaction,  has  been 
tending  his  doctrine  of  wealth,  he  maintained  most  thoroughly  developed  and  most  widely  ap- 
that  the  interests  of  one  class  do  not  always  plied  by  a  group  of  Austrian  economists,  includ- 
coincide  with  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  ing  Professors  Menger,  Wieser,  Sax,  and  Boehm 
whole,  and  that  national  wealth  in  its  true  sense  von  Bawerk ;  though  the  theory  itself  was 
will  be  most  rapidly  increased  by  developing  all  propounded  almost  simultaneously  in  1871  by 
the  national  powers  to  their  widest  possible  ex-  Professor  Jevons  in  England  and  Menger  in 
tent.  He  is,  thus,  a  warm  advocate  of  protection  Austria,  and  is  now  used  by  a  large  majority 
as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire.  of  economists  everywhere.    The  adherents  of  this 

We  come  to  a  second  period  of  development  school  hold,  in  brief,  that  the  utility  ( i.e.  power 

in  American  economic  thought  with  Henry  C.  of  satisfying  want)    possessed  by  a  commodity 

Carey  (1793-1870),  by  far  the  most  influential  decreases  per  unit  as  the  amount  consumed  in- 

of  the  earlier    American    economists.      Carey's  creases,  and  that  value  itself  is,  or  expresses,  the 

work  is  especially  noteworthy,  not  only  for  his  utility  of  the  last  or  marginal  increment  of  the 

earnest  defense  of  protection,  but  for  his  economic  commodity  supplied  for  consumption.    It  cannot 

optimism  and  his  continued  attacks  upon  the  be  doubted  that  they  have  transformed  economic 


Ricardian   school.      Drawing   his    lessons    from  theory;  the  old  unit  of  real  value — the  pain  and 

American  experience,  he  flatly  denied  the  Mai-  sacrifice  of  labor — has  given  way  to  a  unit  of 

thnsian  principle  and  the  law  of  diminishing  re-  utility;    and    the    cost-of -production    theory    of 

turns.    Carey's  position  upon  these  points  was  exchange  has  been  replaced  by  a  wider  concep- 
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tion  which  holds  that  value  determines  the  ex-  can  be  done;  in  other  words,  the  law  of  economic 

penses  of  production  rather  than  the  expenses  growth  is  a  powerful,  if  not  the  most  powerful, 

of  production  value,   that  capital   receives   its  factor  in  determining  economic  aims  and  ideals. 

value  from  the  finished  product,  and  not  vice  If  the  fully  equipped  economist  is  forced  to  study 

versa,  etc.     The  whole  tendency  of  this  theory  economic  growth  and  to  explain  economic  move- 

(see  Value)    has  been  to  shift  the  centre  of  ments  and  tendencies,  it  follows  that  he  is  forced 

gravity  in  economics  from  the  capitalist  to  the  to  express  opinions  upon  approximate  economic 

consumer  and  to  block  the  movement  to  confine  ideals,  and  after  having  furnished  the  decisive 

political  economy  to  a  study  of  exchange  value,  arguments  for  ethical  judgments,  he  must  either 

It  has  undoubtedly  clarified  our  general  concep-  apply  his  results  or  have  some  less   qualified 

tions  of  wealth  and  exchange  much  in  the  same  person  apply  them  for  him.    Additional  reasons 

way  that  the  theory  of  evolution  has  clarified  our  appear  when  we  examine  such  subjects  as  taxa- 

general  conception  of  progress.  tion  or  those  public  prices  which  the  law  declares 

Scope  and  Method.    Relation  of  Political  must  be  just  and  reasonable.    In  the  considera- 

Economt  to  Sociology.    The  most  inclusive  and  tion  of  railroad  rates,  for  instance,  the  economist 

fundamental  question  of  scope  is  the  relation  of  is  not  only  compelled  to  pass  judgment  upon 

political  economy  to  the  general  science  of  human  what  is  just  and  reasonable,  but  he  discovers 

association.    Two  extreme  views  of  this  relation  upon  investigation  that  economic  considerations 

have  been  maintained:    (1)  that  because  of  the  supply  the  most  important  factors  in  determhv 

intimate  and  inseparable  connection  between  all  ing  this  judgment.    There  is,  then,  a  broad  zone 

forms  of  social  activity,  the  study  of  economic  of  territory  between  ethics  and  economics  which 

phenomena  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  general  the  moralist  has  not  worked — and  which  for  the 

study  of  sociology   (e.g.  Comte,  H.  von  Scheel,  science  of  ethics  is  probably  unimportant — but 

Ingram) ;  (2)  that  political  economy  is  an  abso-  which  the  economist  must  clear  up  before  he  can 

lutely  independent  science,  dealing  with  the  phe-  go  on  with  his  work.     The  assertion  that  the 

nomena    of    wealth    alone     (e.g.    Senior,    Mill,  science   of  political   economy  may  and   should 

Cairnes).    At  the  present  time  there  is  a  strong  refrain  from  passing  ethical  judgments  rests  upon 

consensus  of  opinion  that  both  these  views  are  two  misapprehensions:    (1)  the  failure  to  grasp 

ill  advised.    While  it  is  now  admitted  with  prac-  the  fact  that  society  is  like  an  organism  in  that  it 

tical  unanimity  that  political  economy  is  a  social  is  subject  to  a  law  of  ordered  change,  which  to  a 

science,  the  bewildering  complexity  of  social  phe-  certain  extent  is  under  the  control  of  the  or- 

nomena,  together  with  the  slow  progress  of  soci-  ganism  itself;    (2)  an  illogical  conclusion  from 

ology  conceived  as  the  general  science  of  human  the  recognized  truth  that  certain  subdivisions  of 

association,  has  deeply  strengthened  the  con  vie-  economic  investigation  (e.g.  fixation  of  prices  in 

tion,  borne  out  in  other  departments  of  scientific  wholesale  markets)  may  be  exploited  quite  thor- 

investigation,  that  specialization  and  the  isola-  oughly  without  determining  economic  ideals,  and 

tion  of  phenomena  are  indispensable.  without  introducing  ethical  considerations.  From 

The  Relation  of  Political  Economy  to  Eth-  this  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  certain  minor 

ics,  Law,  and  Politics.  In  discussing  this  ques-  subdivisions  of  political  economy  may  be  inves- 

tion  attention  may  be  confined  largely  to  the  rela-  tigated  "without  passing  ethical  judgments,"  but 

tionship  between  ethics  and  political  economy,  illogical  to  conclude  that  the  whole  science  may 

since  the  decisive  arguments  apply  to  all  three  re-  be  so  investigated  and  formulated.     The  above 

lationships.  Substantial  unanimity  exists  upon  the  conclusions  are  strengthened  when  we  consider 

following  points;   (a)  that  ethics  and  economics  the  relation  of  economics  to  law  or  politics.    In 

are,  for  purposes  of  investigation  at  least,  two  dis-  describing  the  progress  of  the  past  or  the  condi- 

tinct  sciences;  their  fields  are  not  coextensive;  tions  of  the  present  we  are  forced  to  pass  judg- 

(6)  in  applied  political  economy  we  must  take  ac-  ment  upon  the  economic  success  or  failure  of 

count   of    ethical    requirements;     no    economist  many  laws  and  policies  (e.g.  tariff  laws)   which 

would  maintain  that  in  actual  life  men  are  "freed  are  Btm  *»  foroe  or  under  active  consideration, 

from   the   ordinary   obligations   of  justice   and  and  which  will  be  indorsed  or  repudiated  solely 

humanity ;"  (c)  in  so  far  as  ethical  forces  affect  or  largely  upon  economic  grounds.     Because  of 

economic  activity,  economic  science  must  take  tn'8    *act   tne   economist    cannot    refrain    from 

account  of  these  forces.     The  point  at  issue  is  judgment  upon  laws  and  political  policies.    Nor 

the  question  whether  the  scientist,  as  scientist,  without  being  ridiculous  can  he  refrain  on  occa- 

is  permitted  or  compelled  to  set  up  ideals  and  sion    from    frying    down    precepts.      Gresham's 

pass  ethical  judgments.     The  following  reasons  *aw,  *or  instance,  is  at  once  a  law  and  a  precept 

may  be  given  for  the  conclusion  that  it  is  prac-  when  a  proposition  to  maintain  a  more  valuable 

tically   impossible  for  the   scientist  to  abstain  and  a  less  valuable  money  side  by  side  in  cir- 

from  passing  ethical  judgments:     In  the  first  culation  is  under  consideration.    In  conclusion 

place,  every  rational  adult  understands  and  ac-  it  may  be  said   that  while  political  economy 

cepts  certain  axiomatic  ethical  canons  which  in  does  not  undertake  the  complete  study  of  law, 

their  practical  application  are  universally  ac-  ethics,  politics,  etc.,  it  must  consider  systemat- 

cepted    (e.g.  that  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  is  ically  the  parts  of  those  sciences  which  materially 

a  good  thing) .     In  the  investigation  of  actual  affect  economic  phenomena.     It  is  neither  pos- 

economic  phenomena,  such  as  the  housing  and  8*D'e  nor  desirable  that  the  linfeof  demarcation 

food  of  the  laboring  classes,  conditions  are  con-  should  be   rigidly  drawn,   particularly    in   the 

stantly    met    with    that   violate    these    ethical  applied    science    or    art    of    political    economy, 

canons.    It  would  be  the  sheerest  pedantry  under  which   may   be    defined   as   the   application   of 

these  conditions  to  refrain  from  passing  ethical  economic  laws  to  the  solution  of  those  practical 

judgments.     Secondly,  an  essential  part  of  ecO-  problems  in  which  economic  considerations  are 

nomic  science  is  that  subdivision  which  treats  of  of  predominent  importance, 
economic  progress.    In  economic  life  what  ought        Relation  to  OtHeb  Sciences.   Political  econ- 

to  be  done  is  intimately  dependent  upon  what  omy  is  probably  more  dependent  upon  history  than 
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upon  any  other  science,  and  indeed  an  extreme  general  to  obtain  the  maximum  satisfaction  with 
wing  of  the  Historical  School,  of  which  the  minimum  effort;  that  certain  industries 
Schmoller  is  the  most  prominent  example,  are  subject  to  the  law  of  increasing  rather 
holds  that  until  a  larger  store  of  historical  than  diminishing  returns;  that  the  satisfaction 
results  is  accumulated  it  is  of  little  use  to  afforded  by  a  commodity  decreases  (per  unit) 
attempt  broad  theoretical  generalizations;  thus  as  the  amount  consumed  increases;  that  exist- 
confining  economics  for  the  present  to  the  phi-  ing  law,  public  opinion,  and  ethical  standards, 
losophy  of  economic  history.  This  position  seems  in  general  remain  constant.  It  is  the  inter- 
untenable  because  of  the  evident  logical  defi-  mediate  stage  which  is  most  appropriately  called 
ciencies  of  the  historical  method  when  used  deductive.  Here  the  familiar  processes  of  the 
alone,  and  because  new  problems  are  constantly  deductive  logic  are  employed.  It  is  evident, 
arising  upon  which  history  throws  little  light,  however,  that  the  results  obtained  from  the 
(See  Deductive  Method,  below.)  While  the  great  artificially  simplified  premises  of  ordinary  de- 
majority  of  economists  refuse  to  admit  that  ductive  theory  are  of  doubtful  value.  If  the 
political  economy  is  merely  history,  the  im-  postulates  be  absolutely  true  and  the  deduction 
portance  and  necessity  of  economic  history  are  faultless,  the  conclusions  express  abstract  ten- 
dow  universally  conceded.  Dr.  Keynes  classifies  dencies  which  will  be  modified  in  real  life  by 
the  functions  of  economic  history  in  connection  the  action  of  secondary  forces  not  taken  into 
with  economic  theory  as  follows:  "First,  to  account  in  the  premises.  This,  however,  is  the 
illustrate  and  test  conclusions  not  themselves  character  of  the  pure  theory  of  all  sciences.  If, 
resting  on  historical  evidence;  secondly,  to  teach  on  the  other  hand,  the  premises  practically 
the  limits  of  the  actual  applicability  of  economic  cover  the  predominant  forces  in  any  domain  of 
doctrines;  thirdly,  to  afford  a  basis  for  the  direct  economics,  they  may  yield  results  capable  of 
attainment  of  economic  truths  of  a  theoretical  explaining  actual  economic  conditions,  and  capa- 
nature."  ble  of  affording  the  basis  of  prevision.    In  actual 

The  connection  with  psychology  is  particularly  usage,  however,  these  postulates  have  been  some- 
intimate.  As  a  study  beginning  with  human  times  untrue,  often  ambiguous,  and  always  more 
effort  and  ending  with  the  satisfaction  of  human  numerous  than  was  explicitly  stated,  so  that 
wants,  economics  really  has  its  beginning  and  Cliff  Leslie  and  other  writers  of  the  Historical 
end  in  psychology.  The  theory  of  value,  par-  School  have  characterized  the  conclusions  of  Eng- 
tkularly,  takes  its  fundamental  axioms  from  lish  theory  as  utterly  inapplicable  in  any  sense 
psychology  (eg.  that  the  satisfaction  afforded  either  to  the  explanation  of  existing  conditions 
by  commodities  decreases  per  unit  as  the  amount  or  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  This  ex- 
consumed  increases) .  The  difference  between  treme  antipathy  to  deductive  theory  is,  however, 
economics  and  psychology  is,  however,  clear:  the  plainly  illogical.  Whatever  the  necessity  of 
one  deals  with  man  in  society,  the  other  with  studying  the  past,  no  one  denies  that  the  present 
man  as  an  individual.  and  the  future  furnish  the  ultimate  and  principal 

The  Deductive  Method.    What  is  known  in  problems  of  the  science.     And  many  of  these 

economics    as    the    deductive    method    consists  problems  are  new;  to  solve  them  we  must  isolate 

usually  of  three  stages,  the  first  and  last  of  tne  factors  at  work,  calculate  separately  their 

which  are  inductive.    In  the  preliminary  stage,  effects,  and  try  to  estimate  the  net  results.    This 

either  from  common  observation  or  more  complex  process   must  be   largeljr  deductive,   and   it   is 

induction,  the  postulates  of  the  deductive  science  strange  that  those  who  insist  most  strenuously 

are  secured.     In  the  English  economic  theory  that    the    scien<*    »    a    practical    one    should 

prevalent  from  Ricardo  to  Cairnes  these  pos-  attack  a  method  necessary  in  the  solution  of 

tulates  were  excessively  simplified.    Ricardo,  like  practical  problems.    The  historical  method  alone 

Adam  Smith,  was  fond  of  drawing  his  premises  is  helpless  in  the  face  of  such  a  problem  as  the 

from  an  imaginary  state  of  primitive  industry,  proposition    to    introduce    compulsory    arbitra- 

Senior  reduced  the  postulates  of  political  econ-  tion. 

amy  to  four  general  propositions:  "(1)  That  Of  the  third  stage  in  the  deductive  process, 
every  man  desires  to  obtain  additional  wealth  that  of  verification  by  observation,  little  need 
with  as  little  sacrifice  as  possible.  (2)  That  be  said.  In  practice  it  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
the  population  of  the  world  is  limited  only  by  as  was  shown  when  Mill  attempted  to  "apply" 
moral  or  physical  evil,  or  by  fear  of  a  deficiency  the  Ricardian  theories,  but  it  is  essentially  a 
of  those  articles  of  wealth  which  the  habits  species  of  induction  subject  to  all  the  limitations 
of  the  individuals  of  each  class  of  its  inhabit-  of  the  inductive  method  in  general, 
ants  lead  them  to  require.  (3)  That  the  powers  The  Inductive  Method.  The  ultimate  aim  of 
of  labor,  and  of  the  other  instruments  which  the  inductive  method  is  by  systematic  analysis 
produce  wealth,  may  be  indefinitely  increased  and  comparison  of  concrete  economic  phenomena 
by  using  their  products  as  a  means  of  future  "to  observe  the  effects  of  a  cause  coming-  singly 
production.  (4)  That,  agricultural  skill  remain-  into  action  while  all  other  forces  remain  lin- 
ing the  same,  additional  labor  employed  on  the  altered."  The  attempt  to  do  this  gives  rise  to 
land  within  a  given  district  produces  in  general  two  inductive  processes:  the  method  of  differ- 
a  leas  proportionate  return."  It  is  impossible  ence  and  the  method  of  agreement.  In  the 
to  give  a  list  of  the  postulates  which  have  been  method  of  difference  we  compare  circumstances 
assumed  by  different  writers,  but  it  is  evident  exactly  similar  with  the  exception  Of  one  factor, 
that  they  must  vary  widely  in  different  branches  in  order  to  discover  the  effect  of  that  factor, 
of  the  science,  and  that  almost  every  deductive  Thus,  in  1893,  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt,  of  the 
writer  has  unconsciously  assumed  many  pos-  Salford  Iron  Works,  attempted  to  discover  the 
tulates  not  specifically  stated.  In  the  ordinary  effect  of  the  eipht-hour  day  on  their  profits  and 
deductive  treatment  of  value  and  distribution  the  general  welfare  of  their  workmen.  Strictly 
there  are  usually  postulated  the  propositions  speaking,  their  experiment  required  that,  with 
that  men  not   only  desire,  but  know  how   in  the  exception  of  the  hours  of  labor,  every  causal 
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condition  in  1803  should  be  identical  with  those 
in  preceding  years,  as  their  object  was  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  effect  of  the  reduction  in  hours 
upon  profits  and  conditions  of  employment.  The 
chief  instrument  of  the  method  of  difference  is 
thus  the  experiment,  to  which  may  be  added  in 
economics  the  observation  of  extraordinary  in- 
stances in  which  the  conditions  of  an  experiment 
are  closely  approximated  by  some  fortuitous  or 
extraordinary  event.  Thus  the  Black  Death  in 
England  furnishes  a  striking  exemplification  of 
the  effect  upon  wages  of  a  sudden  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  labor.  In  theory  the  method  of 
difference  requires  that  the  collateral  or  sur- 
rounding circumstances  shall  be  absolutely  alike. 
This  condition  is  seldom  fulfilled  even  approxi- 
mately, and  hundreds  of  instances  might  be 
cited  in  which  the  method  has  been  abused.  To 
refer  to  the  experiment  at  the  Salford  Iron 
Works,  which  on  the  whole  constitutes  an  ideal 
economic  experiment,  it  is  evident  that  grave 
doubt  is  thrown  on  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment by  the  fact  that  the  workmen  themselves 
were  interested  in  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
and  probably  worked  with  extraordinary  care 
and  diligence  to  make  it  a  success.  Finally,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  method  of  difference,  while 
entirely  satisfactory  where  the  conditions  are  per- 
fect, is  always  narrow  and  restricted.  It  shows 
with  certainty  that  a  given  cause  in  a  certain  set 
of  circumstances  can  produce  a  certain  result,  but 
tells  us  nothing  of  what  will  happen  in  another 
set  of  circumstances. 

To  generalize,  to  establish  uniformities,  use  is 
made  of  the  method  of  agreement.  Here  we 
compare  circumstances  wholly  different,  with  the 
exception  of  two  phenomena  between  which  we 
expect  to  establish  a  causal  connection.  The 
causal  connection  is  indicated  by  the  repeated 
conjunction  of  the  two  phenomena.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  movement  of  exports  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  marriage  rate,  and  find  that  a  rise 
in  the  exports  per  capita  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  rise  in  the  marriage  rate,  we  are  safe  in 
accepting  this  connection  as  an  economic  uni- 
formity or  law,  provided  that  we  have  examined 
a  very  large  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
collateral  circumstances  have  been  infinitely  di- 
verse and  varied.  Theoretically  this  method  re- 
quires that  we  should  exhaust  every  possible 
combination  of  circumstances  before  concluding 
that  a  rise  in  the  exports  per  capita  will  always 
cause  an  increase  of  marriages. 

With  respect  to  the  general  utility  of  the 
inductive  method,  it  is  plain  that,  though  little 
can  be  done  without  it,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  suffices 
to  convince.  Take  the  case  of  the  exports  and 
the  marriage  rates  cited  above.  Hundreds  of 
instances  might  be  adduced  from  English  statis- 
tics in  which  a  rise  in  the  per  capita  exports 
has  been  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  marriage  rate. 
Yet  no  one  believes  that  a  mere  increase  in 
exports  would  cause  an  increase  in  marriage. 
Both  are  evidently  the  results  of  a  single  cause — 
active  business,  etc.  Brisk  trade,  high  wages, 
constant  employment,  etc.,  stimulate  marriage 
and  show  themselves  usually  in  an  increased 
volume  of  exports,  yet  if  commercial  prosperity 
at  any  time  increased  without  stimulating  ex- 
ports, we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
marriage  rate  would  rise  irrespective  of  exports. 
And  in  less  developed  countries  where  trade  and 
commerce   are   relatively   unimportant   no   con- 


nection is  observed  between  exports  and  marriage. 
The  great  difficulty  of  induction  in  economics  is 
due  to  the  complexity  of  economic  phenomena: 
we  are  seldom  able  either  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  experiment  or  to  secure  a  sufficiently 
diverse  number  of  instances  of  agreement.  Cur- 
rent literature  is  full  of  sweeping  generalizations 
based  upon  far  less  agreement  than  that  observed 
between  marriages  and  exports.  The  twenty-five 
years  preceding  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in 
England  were,  on  the  whole,  far  less  prosperous 
than  the  twenty-five  years  which  succeeded  the 
repeal;  ergo,  concluded  many  writers,  free  trade 
would  be  advantageous  to  every  country  of  tbe 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  agree- 
ment has  been  equally  abused.  Because  the  crea- 
tion of  the  great  modern  European  monarchies 
was  in  most  instances  accompanied  by  protective 
tariffs,  colonization  schemes,  and  a  certain  harsh- 
ness and  brutality  toward  strangers,  therefore, 
concluded  the  extremists  of  the  German  His- 
torical School,  it  is  not  only  expedient,  but 
ethically  right,  that  the  German  Empire  in  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  start 
in  with  protective  tariffs,  colonization  schemes, 
and  the  policy  of  the  mailed  fist.  To-day  it  is 
universally  conceded  that  both  methods  must 
and  should  be  used  wherever  possible. 

Other  Methods.  In  actual  practice  a  large 
number  of  complicated  combinations  of  the  de- 
ductive and  inductive  methods  are  used  in 
economics.  Induction  in  its  quantitative  aspect 
gives  rise  to  the  statistical  method.  No  school 
of  political  economy  has  ever  disputed  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  statistics,  and  in  the  last 
few  years  it  has  made  more  rapid  progress  per- 
haps than  any  other  branch  of  the  science.  This 
is  due  to  the  increased  public  expenditures  in 
statistical  investigations,  and  the  impetus  given 
to  the  improvement  of  the  study  by  such  associa- 
tions as  the  International  Statistical  Institute, 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  the  American 
Statistical  Association.  So  great  has  been  the 
development  of  statistical  technique  at  the  hands 
of  such  men  as  Quetelet,  Bertillon,  Engels,  Von 
Mayr,  Edgeworth  (to  whom  should  be  added 
from  other  sciences,  Galton,  Venn,  Karl  Pearson, 
etc.),  that  the  technique  of  quantitative  induc- 
tion constitutes  in  reality  a  new  branch  of 
science.  (See  Statistics.)  Deduction  in  its 
quantitative  aspect  gives  rise  to  the  mathematical 
method  of  political  economy,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  employed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  all  branches  of  economic  theory,  particularly 

in  the  investigation  of  prices,  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion, etc.  Opinions  differ  upon  the  usefulness 
of  mathematics  except  in  statistics.  Mathemat- 
ical diagrams  for  purposes  of  illustration,  at 
least,  have  undoubtedly  made  a  permanent  place 
for  themselves  in  the  science,  but  the  utility  of 
algebraic  mathematics,  except  for  him  who  com- 
putes them,  is  doubtful. 

See  Mercantilism;  Physiocbats;  Interest; 
Rent;  Labor;  Finance;  Sociology;  Protec- 
tion; Free  Trade;  Laissez-faire;  Socialism; 
Trade  Unions;  Utility  Value;  Usury. 

Bibliography.  The  most  important  works  of 
the  earlier  English  economists  are:  Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations  (London,  1776;  many  later 
editions)  ;  Say,  TraitS  d'economie  politique 
(Paris,  1803)  ;  Ricardo,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  Tarnation  (London,  1817) ;  Mal- 
thus,    Political    Economy     (ib.,    1820);     Mill, 
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Principles  of  Political  Economy  with  Borne  of    mediate  shadings  of  belief,  is  as  old  as  society. 

Their  Applications   to   Social  Philosophy    (ib.,     and  underlies  nearly  all  parties  that  are  not 

1848) ;   Senior,  An  Outline  of  the  Science  of    mere   personal   factions.     In   the  political    phi- 

Political  Economy  (ib.,  1850).    Prominent  mod-    losophy  of  the  world  the  nice  balance  between 

era    general     treatises    are:     Marshall,     Prin-    the  conservative  spirit  that  clings  to  that  which 

ciples    of    Political    Economy     (4th     ed.,    ib.,    is    sanctioned    by    established    usage,    and    the 

1898) ;  Nicholson,  Principles  of  Political  Econ-    radical,  progressive,  or  liberal  spirit,  which  seeks 

omy  (New  York,  1893-1901);  Ely,  Outlines  of     modification  of  the  old  in  the  interest  of  progress, 

Eeoonmics   (New  York,   1893) ;    Wagner,  Lehr-    is  most  desirable.     This  end  is  somewhat  im- 

und  Handbuch  der  politischen  Oekonomie  (Leip-     perfectly  attained  by  the  opposition  of  parties 

rig,  1883-1901).    The  new  theories  are  best  repre-    representing  in  some  form  the  two  ideals.    This 

gented    by    Wieser,    Natural    Value     (London,     is  the  broadest  and  most  universal   idea  that 

1893) ;  Boehm-Bawerk,  Positive  Theory  of  Cap*-    divides  parties.     In  England,  where  the  highly 

tal,    Eng.     trans,     (ib.,     1892) ;     Clark,     The    developed     parliamentary     government     makes 

Distribution  of  Wealth  (New  York,  1899).    The     strong  party  organizations  indispensable,   they 

most  important  socialistic  contribution  to  eco-     form  almost  a  part  of  the  government  machinery 

nomics  is  Marx,  Capital  (London,  1887).     Con-     itself,  and  have  their  chosen  and  officially  recog- 

sult,    also:     Ingram,    A   History    of    Political    nized  leaders  by  whom  the  party  policy  is  voiced 

Economy  (New  York,  1888) ;  Ashley,  An  Intro-  and  directed.    In  other  countries,  although  their 

duction    to    English    Economic    History    and    influence  upon  the  government  is  as  important, 

Theory  (London,  1888-93) ;  Palgrave,  Dictionary    their  connection  with  it  has  less  of  an  official 

of  Political  Economy  (ib.,  1894-99).  character.    Below  is  given  a  summarized  account 

_  ___  °*  Party  relations  in  the  various  European  coun- 

POUTICAL  OFFENSES.     Acts  which  are  tries  and  Canada.    Political  parties  in  the  United 

considered   as   injurious   to   the    safety   of  the     States  are  described  under  their  historical  names, 

State,  or  which  involve  a  violation  of  the  al-  as    democratic    Pabttj    Republican    Party  j 

kgiance  due  from  a  subject  or  citizen  to  the  Whigs-  etc. 

snpreme  authority  of  a  nation.  Such  offenses  Austria-Hungaby.  The  strong  national  feel- 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  merely  ing  on  the  part  of  different  peoples  embraced  in 
disturb  the  public  peace,  as  murder,  theft,  and  the  dnal  monarchy  and  the  peculiar  constitution 
the  like,  and  which  do  not  strike  at  the  Govern-  of  the  Empire  have  aiigned  parties  chiefly  upon 
ment  itself.  race  lines.  In  Cisleithania  are  the  Germans,  con- 
Political  offenses  are  now  usually  exempted  stituting  roughly  one-third  of  the  population  j 
from  extradition  treaties.  However,  England  the  Bohemians  or  Czechs,  not  quite  one-fourth; 
and  the  United  States,  to  avoid  international  the  Poles,  about  one-sixth;  several  smaller 
complications,  have  passed  laws  tending  to  pre-  Slavic  groups;  the  Rumans;  and  the  Italians, 
tent  expeditions  against  foreign  governments  be-  These  are  mutually  jealous  and  antagonistic,  and 
ing  fitted  out  within  their  territorial  limits.  The  this  fact  determines  the  policy  of  the  Imperial 
tendency  in  modern  times  is  to  deal  leniently  Ministry,  which  is,  in  general,  to  create  its  own 
with  political  offenders.  For  example,  although  party  support  by  combining  different  race  groups 
treason  is  nominally  punishable  with  death  in  against  the  others.  After  the  revolutionary 
most  countries,  the  sentence  is  now  usually  com-  movement  of  1848  a  period  of  absolutist  reac- 
muted  to  life  imprisonment,  as  in  the  case  of  tion  set  in,  which  suppressed  all  political  life 
Col.  Arthur  Lynch,  who  was  convicted  of  treason  for  ten  years.  In  1861,  after  the  failure  of  an 
in  England  after  the  Boer  War.  See  Citizen;  attempt  to  reorganize  the  Empire  on  a  federal- 
ExTRADmoN;  Government;  Treason.  istic  basis,  the  Government  proceeded  to  estab- 

«ATTmr/i*T  «innm»  tt  i  x  -  Hsh  a  constitutional  system  upon  a  basis  of  con- 
POLITICAL  PABTTES.  Voluntary,  associa-  fiolidation.  In  thia  reconstruction  the  aspira- 
tions or  organizations  of  citizens  for  the  attain-  tion8  of  the  Magyar8  were  an  but  completely 
ment  of  desired  ends  or  policies  through  united  ignore(i.  During  the  period  between  1860  and. 
political  action.  They  are  found  in  all  demo-  1867  the  g^Jjrf  Federalist  Party  stood  for 
critic  State*  and  all  countries  governed  upon  a  q^^^^  in  its  8trictest  sensef  and  party 
constitutional  basis,  and  are  a  necessary  accom-  gownMlt    a8  distinguished  from  the  Imperial 

branch  W  alwaj  shown  the  greatest  aptftude  «£  t^SSS^^^SSSS  SJS 
[y*p^^^  Lged,e,tablishmg^  Un- 
other  peoples  which  have  followed  the  English  der  jt  Partv  contests  in  Cisleithania  have  become 
race  lithe  adoption  of  popular  representative  m.°T?  f"^"  Thf  Qj™«»  are  primarily 
government  is  the  same.  Race  characteristics  J1™**3 -into £th* .L?beral  and  Conservative  parties, 
and  lack  of  training  for  self-governing  institu-  tb«  latter  of  whlch  comprises  Feudalists,  bureau- 
tions  have,  however,  modified  the  party  system  cratic,  and,  above  all,  Catholic  elements.  But 
in  actual  practice  among  these  peoples.  There  is  tlie  Germans  present  by  no  means  a  united  front, 
especially  to  be  noted  a  tendency  to  split  into  «ven  as  against  the  pretensions  of  other  nation- 
personal  factions  until  real  issues  and  principles  alities.  The  Socialists  represent,  as  in  Germany, 
are  lost  sight  of.  The  political  groups  in  France  in  great  measure  the  aspirations  of  the  liberal 
and  Spain  illustrate  this  tendency.  elements,  while  Christian  Socialism  has  become 
Aside  from  local  and  temporary  issues,  there  Dut  another  name  for  the  rampant  party  of  anti- 
ire  certain  natural  lines  of  cleavage  in  political  Semitism.  Of  late  the  anti-German  attitude  of 
society  which  always  have  an  influence  in  the  the  Catholic  clergy  has  given  impetus  to  the  so- 
composition  of  parties.  The  division  between  called  "Los-von-Rom"  movement,  which  has 
conservative   and   radical,   with    all    the    inter-  driven  thousands  of  liberal  Germans  in  Lower 
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Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Styria  monopoly  and  social  arrogance  of  a  group  of 
into  the  fold  of  Protestantism  and  Old  Catholi-  royal  officials  known  as  the  "Family  Com- 
cism.  The  nationalist  groups  or  parties  are  the  pact"  (see  Canada,  section  on  History),  op- 
Czechs,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Slovenes,  Italians,  position  took  the  shape  of  a  Reform  Party, 
Croats,  and  Rumans.  Of  these  the  most  impor-  under  the  leadership  of  Mackenzie,  Ralph,  Bid- 
tant  are  the  Czechs.  This  group  has  its  aristo-  well,  and  Baldwin,  advocating  an  elective  legis- 
cratic  and  democratic  wings,  the  Old  and  Young  lative  council,  reform  in  the  administration  of 
Czechs,  who  have  united  in  recent  years  in  a  Crown  lands,  independence  of  the  judiciary,  pop- 
demand  for  the  recognition  of  the  Czech  nation-  ular  control  of  revenue  and  the  civil  service 
ality  through  a  union  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  list,  and  abolition  of  clergy  reserves.  The  "Fam- 
Silesia  as  a  kingdom,  united  with  Austria  only  by  -ily  Compact,"  rapidly  enlarging  into  a  Conser- 
treaty,  as  Hungary  is,  and  not  organically.  The  vative  or  Tory  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Austrian  Slavs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Poles.  Robinson  and  Strachan,  was  forced  into  a  con- 
are  very  friendly  to  Russia,  while  the  liberal  test  which  resulted  in  a  Reform  victory  in  1839. 
Germans  naturally  lean  toward  Germany.  These  Under  the  new  regime  a  responsible  and  liberal 
are  united  with  the  Magyars  of  Hungary  in  com-  government  was  partially  introduced,  the  Upper 
mon  fear  of  Slavic  domination.  The  political  House  being  made  elective,  the  Anglican  Church 
status  of  Cisleithania  under  these  conditions  is  disestablished,  the  clergy  reserves  secularized, 
most  unsettled.  Its  Reichsrat  is  notoriously  dis-  and  the  University  of  Toronto  thrown  open  to 
orderly,  and  thorough  party  organization  is  im-  Nonconformists.  Parties  soon  formed  anew  upon 
possible.  Self-interest  and  the  popularity  of  the  the  question  of  "representation  by  populatfon  '— 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  II.  are  the  two  ele-  *n  attempt  to  remedy  the  unequal  representa- 
ments  that  keep  the  heterogeneous  body  together.  t*ons  °f  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  as  established 
For  Hungary  (Transleithania),  see  Hungabt  in  tne  Union  of  1840.  The  Grits  represented 
below  the   aggressive   elements,   under  the   leadership 

Balkan  Sta™.    In  the  Balkan  States-Bui-  ^W  ?JT^w    2S  ^SS J2m  °P^ 

garia,   Rumania,   and   Servia— pro-Russian  and  tlon>    le*    }?    Cartier    and    MacdonahL      This 

Lti-Russian    sentiment    has    had    a    principal  new  <*>nt?8t  of    parties,   embittered   by    racial 

share  in  the  alignment  of  parties,  especially  in  Md  ^W*  d|ffereB<*8».  P1"0*™**  m    l*64.* 

Bulgaria.     In  Bulgaria,  before  the.  liiion  with  fomplete padlock  *?  Dominion  politics .and  legis- 

Easfern  Rumelia    (1885),  there  were  Radicals,  frticm.    The  situation  was  temporarily  relieved 

who   demanded  union,   and   Conservatives,   who  &  *he  formation  of  a  coaMion    a  ^^ 

were  satisfied  with  the  existing  condition.    After  Ministry  under  Macdonald  and  Brown,  and  the 

the  «nion,  in  the  face  of  Russia's  bitter  opposi-  "Option  of  the  much-agitoted  confederation  of 

tion  thereto,  the  Radicals  became  anti-Russian.  thc  provinces   ( 1867 ) .     Confederation,  however, 

The   Bulgarian   Nationalists   seek  to   unite   all  80°*  P^ced   new   lines  of  party  distinction 

Macedonia    under    Bulgaria,    and  therein  Bui-  rath^  curiously  interwoven.    Conservatism^ allied 

garia's  interests  clash  with  those  of  Greece.  Ru-  "J-***?1*    Na*tV°^all8m^and*.  ^T°F*£1  r  ** 

!L„„:„    ~*  «ii  *IsI  Z.  iJ.  ~*  a*I*       y*^w-  ««  strengthening  of  the  confederation.     Liberalism 

mania,  of  all  this  group  of  States,  is  the  most  -asl.  ^  ,   ..  0,.      .,,    t»      .     .  ,.             ,    .      .  , 

aAffi^ri  ;«  ;+a  rw>i;f;«-i  «L     n,    «'*:„„  •„«  n~~  affiliated  itself  with  Provincialism,  and  decried 

settled  m  its  political  life.    The  parties  are  Con-  ml      interference  in  local  affairs.    In  1873-74 

servatives  and  Liberals,  the  government  of  the    Av    t>  j-    i  r>  .* -da  ~j  j  • 

«o,i{-«,fl«*i,«,  4*~~    -Ja  +k«  *™  „««4..-~,  \™  the  Radical  Reform  Party  succeeded  in  gaining 

parliamentary  form    and  the  two  parties  have  t    j    f  —VtMl  affaili    but  ^  i878*      ££ 

alternated  in  the  Ministry.    In  Servia  the  par-  +rt  Ua  0 Av J£L_  rt,  *^  **  Aa  ^a  ^nlJlZ^ 

ties  are  Liberals,  who  are  pro-Russians:  Radicals,  *°  lts  .ady?cacy  of  free  trade  and  the  Conserva- 

«.i.A  «-~  ^wv  a  .!«*«•          v    a ,  "OD""iD>  awuiwiw,  ^       adoption  of  a  'national'  or  protective  policy. 

who  are  pro-Austrian »;    and  Progressists,  who  it  wa8   *^dn  reduced  to  the  Jfotffo^  *?*£ 

also  lean  to  the  side  of  Austria.  lg93  ^  *1896  the  Uhen]s  g^  npidly  ^ 
Belgium.  The  chief  parties  are  two— Clericals  popular  favor.  In  1896,  under  the  leadership  of 
or  Catholics,  and  Liberals  or  anti-Catholics—  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  by  the  union  of  their  tariff 
and  there  are  in  addition  the  groups  of  Prot-  policy  with  a  radical  opposition  to  federal  in- 
estants  and  Socialists.  The  Protestants  have  terference  in  the  noted  school  controversy  of 
slight  influence  in  Parliament,  and  both  these  Manitoba,  they  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
groups  act  with  the  Liberals  against  the  Cler-  supremacy  of  the  Conservatives.  Under  the  new 
icals.  Until  1847  there  was  a  struggle  against  order  the  Manitoba  school  question  has  been 
the  Crown  to  establish  party  government  through  settled,  slightly  to  Liberal  disadvantage; 
a  responsible  Ministry.  Since  that  year  the  reciprocity  has  given  way  to  a  preferential  tariff 
Ministry  has  been  taken  from  the  majority  in  faVoring  England;  a  popular  plebiscite  in  favor 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  parties  have  0f  prohibition  has  been  disregarded,  notwith- 
alternated  in  control,  but  since  1884  the  Catholics  standing  a  prohibition  plank  in  the  Liberal 
have  held  the  Government  and  have  gathered  to  platform  of  1893 ;  and  labor  difficulties  promising 
themselves  the  conservative  elements  of  society  m  1899  the  formation  of  a  labor  narty  have 
repelled  by  the  growing  political  importance  of  the  been  at  least  temporarily  settled.  The  Liberals 
Socialists.  In  1893  an  active  agitation  resulted  have  succeeded  in  holding  their  own  against  the 
in  the  adoption  of  practically  universal  suffrage,  skillful  opposition  efforte  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
Since  that  time  the  Liberal  Party  has  virtually  and  the  other  Conservative  leaders,  carrying  the 
fallen  under  the  control  of  the  Socialists.  The  elections  of  1900  by  decisive  majorities  and 
elections  of  1902  resulted  in  a  decided  Catholic  retaining  their  complete  domination  of  the  Do- 
victory,  minion  House.  Much  friction  is  introduced  into 
Canada.  Political  parties  worthy  of  the  name  Canadian  politics  by  the  race  question,  religious 
made  their  first  effective  appearance  after  the  differences,  and  the  fear  or  hope  of  American 
War  of  1812,  in  "a  struggle  for  responsible  gov-  annexation.  At  present  efforts  are  being  made 
ernment  against  the  rufe  of  an  autocratic  Gover-  to  form  party  lines  upon  the  question  of  British 
nor  and  his  Camarilla."    Aroused  by  the  political  imperialism,  with  disturbing  factors  in  the  recent 
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railroad  and  industrial  combinations  affecting  Assembly  the  Royalists  and  Bonapartists  made 

both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  up  the  reactionary  Right  and,  united,  were  in  a 

Denmark.     Parties   in  Denmark  took  on  a  majority,  while  the  Republicans  themselves  were 

new  formation  after  the  cession  of  Schleswig-  made    up    of    numerous    and    often    discordant 

Hotetein  and  Lauenburg,  in   1864.     Under  the  groups.     There  were  the  Extreme  Left,  which  had 

Constitution  of  1866  the  Diet  was  composed  of  few  members,  but  a  larger  following  outside  the 

two  chambers,  the  Folke thing,  the  popular  repre-  Assembly;  the  Left,  by  far  the  largest  group; 

gentative  branch,  and  the  Landsthtng,  consisting  and  the  conservative  Left  Centre,  which  grad- 

of  twelve  members,  appointed  by  the  King,  and  ually  gained  supporters  among  the  moderate. or 

forty-four  elected  by  voters  possessing  incomes  constitutional  monarchists  of  the  Right  Centre. 

of  two  thousand  crowns.    The  Liberal-Nationalist  Thiers  (q.v.),  the  first  President,  was  a  consti- 

Party,  which  had  opposed  the  cession  of  the  tutional  monarchist  who  regarded  the  Republic 

duchies,  became  a  conservative  landholding  and  as  a  political  necessity.    The  Ministry  was   a 

official  class  party,  controlling  the  Landsthtng,  conservative  one  made  up  from  the  Left  Centre. 

while  the  masses,  represented  in  the  Folkething,,  The  acceptance  of  this  moderate  leadership  was 

stood  in  opposition  and  themselves  divided  into  an  encouraging  sign,  but  all  unity  disappeared 

the  Moderate  Left  and  the  Democratic  Left.    An  as  soon  as  the  German  occupation  ended.     The 

endless  dispute  arose  over  the  budget  between  radical  strength  in  the  Chamber  increased,  and 

the  Houses,  the  Democratic  Left,  controlling  the  in  response  to  its  demands  the  Ministry  was 

Folkething,  refusing  to  admit  the  veto  of  the  modified.    The  united  Right  was  able  to  pass  a 

Landsthtng.    The  Democrats  lost  their  majority  vote  censuring  the  change  in  the  Ministry,  and 

in  1891,  but  the  conflict  between  the  chambers  Thiers  resigned,  whereupon  Marshal  MacMahon 

ii  repeated  when  important  issues  arise,  although  (q.v.)  was  elected  President  as  the  candidate  of 

of  late  the  King  and  the  Conservatives  have  the  Right  (1873).    He  at  first  appointed  a  coali- 

practically  managed  the  government.  tion  Cabinet  from  the  thf%e  monarchical  parties. 

Fiance.    The  French  Revolution,  by  the  im-  The  Right  was  united  only  in  opposition  to  the 

pulse  that  it  gave  to  the  growth  of  democracy,  Republicans,  and  the  groups  of  the  Left  likewise 

introduced  political  parties  in  Continental  Eu-  united  solely  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 

rope.    (For  the  revolutionary  parties  in  France,  Government.     MacMahon's   term   of  office   was 

see  the  articles  Feuillants;  Girondists;  Jago-  made  seven  years  (the  so-called  septennate).  For 

hiss.)     With  the   Restoration  there  appeared  a  year  and  a  half  the  different  aims  of  the  fac- 

the  two  monarchist  parties — the  Constitutional  tions  on  both  sides  of  the  Assembly  prevented 

Monarchists    and    the    Ultra    Royalists.     (See  action  on  the  Constitutional  Laws.     In  June, 

Chaxbbk  Iittbouvabij:.  )     There  were  also  the  1875,    fearing   the   growth    of    the    Imperialist 

Doctrinaires,     Republicans,    and    Bonapartists.  strength,  some  of  the  constitutional  monarchists 

With  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Orleans  in  the  united  with  the  Left  to  secure  the  passage  of 

person  of  Louis  Philippe,  French  parties  under-  the  laws. 

went  a  readjustment.  The  existing  monarchy  was  The  Assembly  created  by  the  new  Constitution 
opposed  by  Legitimists,  who  sought  the  return  of  consisted  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  elder  Bourbon  line;  Bonapartists,  who  would  The  Constitutional  Laws  recognized  the  sover- 
have  restored  the  Napoleonic  regime ;  and  Repub-  eignty  of  the  people,  represented  in  the  Chamber 
lieans.  The  Orleanist  monarchy  was  overthrown,  of  Deputies,  and  established  the  right  of  public 
apparently  by  the  Republicans  (see  Febbuabt  meeting,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  universal 
Rtfolution)  ,  but  the  Bonapartists  became  domi-  suffrage.  The  Republicans,  with  a  large  majority 
nant  after  the  coup  d'Stat  of  December  2,  1851.  in  the  Chamber,  forced  the  fighting.  They  were 
(See  Napoleon  III.1  From  1852  to  1860  the  divided  into  the  Left  Centre,  Republican  Union 
Emperor  exercised  almost  autocratic  power,  and  (the  largest  group,  led  by  Gambetta),  and  the 
politics  were  dormant  so  far  as  popular  parties  Radical  Left.  The  Monarchists,  adopting  a  con- 
ind  parliamentary  life  were  concerned.  Later  he  servative  attitude,  were  grouped  as  Right  Centre, 
lost  the  support  of  the  Catholic  clergy  by  his  Right,  and  Popular  Appeal.  MacMahon  in  1876 
Italian  policy,  and  was  compelled  to  turn  more  made  up  a  Ministry  from  the  Left  Centre,  at  first 
to  the  Liberals.  He  thus  reopened  the  active  under  Dufaure  (q.v.),  later  under  Jules  Simon 
political  life  of  France.  Republicans,  Orleanists,  (q.v.).  In  1877,  after  a  year  of  struggle  against 
and  Legitimists  at  once  formed  an  Opposi-  radical  measures,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his 
tion.  Parliamentary  action  was  renewed.  A  conservative  friends,  MacMahon  dismissed  the 
Liberal  Imperialist  party  supported  the  Emperor,  Simon  Ministry,  adjourned  the  Chamber,  and 
hot  opposed  his  Ministers.  Upon  this  party  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  dissolved  it. 
Napo|eon  depended  to  maintain  the  Empire  The  Conservatives  then  sought  to  intrench  them- 
against  the  Royalist  and  Republican  coalition  selves  in  the  Government  through  the  power  given 
in  1869-70.  The  French  defeat  in  1870-71  (see  to  the  President  and  Senate  by  the  Constitutional 
Franco-Gehman  Wab)  overthrew  the  Empire  Laws,  but  the  President  had  by  his  course  opened 
and  presented  the  Republicans  their  opportunity,  a  bitter  struggle  which  destroyed  any  possibility 
When  the  Third  Republic  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  of  harmony.  The  Republicans  won  the  elections, 
the  Second  Empire,  the  Republicans,  although  a  refused  to  recognize  a  Conservative  Ministry,  and 
minority  party,  found  themselves  in  control  of  finally  forced  the  President  to  form  a  Ministry 
affairs  through  the  lack  of  harmony  among  their  from  the  Left  Centre.  In  1878  the  Republicans 
opponents.  _  Each  of  the  three  monarchical  par-  obtained  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  Mac- 
ties— Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Bonapartists —  Mahon,  unwilling  longer  to  maintain  the  conflict, 
recognizing  its  own  inability  to  control  the  situa-  resigned  in  1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  Grevy. 
tion,  was  willing  to  have  the  Republicans  tempo-  Their  supremacy  once  established,  the  Repub- 
raruy  in  power,  hoping  that  the  next  turn  of  lieans  renewed  their  factional  struggles.  The 
the  political  wheel  would  bring  in  its  own  par-  Left  Centre  lost  its  influence.  Gambetta's 
titular  type  of  monarchy.    In  the  first  National  Republican  Union  was  opposed  by  a  growing 
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Radical  wing,  which  reproached  Gambetta  with 
opportunism.    A    series    of    Ministries    tending 

toward  radicalism  followed.  A  period  of  per- 
sonal politics  was  entered  upon,  with  Min- 
istries combined  for  expediency  rather  than  as  ex- 
ponents of  political  principles,  fourteen  different 
Ministries  holding  office  between  1878  and  1888. 
The  two  principal  wings  of  the  Republicans  came 
to  be  known  as  Opportunists  and  Radicals.  The 
Legitimists  united  with  the  Orleanists  in  1883, 
and  two  years  later  an  increased  number  of 
monarchists  were  returned  to  the  Chamber.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  face  of  this  growing 
Conservative  strength  to  unite  the  Opportunists 
and  Radicals  (policy  of  Republican  concentra- 
tion). The  pretenders  to  the  throne  were  ban- 
ished in  1886  at  the  instance  of  the  Concentration 
Ministry.  In  1887  the  Rouvier  Ministry  adopted 
the  so-called  policy  of  conciliation,  which  aimed 
at  a  coalition  of  Conservatives  and  Opportunists 
against  the  Radicals.  In  the  same  year  General 
Boulanger  (q.v.)  came  into  prominence  and 
sought  to  profit  by  the  prevailing  political  con- 
fusion. His  shibbolet^  'revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Laws/  won  support  from  all  of  the  dis- 
satisfied factions.  His  party  was  known  as  the 
Revisionist  or  National  Party.  The  support  of 
Boulanger  by  the  Catholic  Conservatives  alien- 
ated his  Radical  followers,  who  joined  the  Op- 
portunists to  defeat  him.  In  1889  the  complete 
overthrow  of  this  political  adventurer  was  ac- 
complished. This  victory  was  important  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  strength  of  the  Republic. 

A  marked  change  in  parties  now  began.  The 
Republicans  who  had  united  to  defeat  Boulanger 
continued  to  act  together  as  Moderates  or  Gov- 
ernment Republicans.  The  monarchist  parties 
were  all  weakened  and  discredited  by  their 
participation  in  the  Boulanger  episode.  Radi- 
calism came  to  be  more  and  more  represented 
by  the  Socialists.  This  body,  hitherto  of  slight 
importance,  had  its  origin  in  the  break-up  of  the 
Republicans  during  the  struggle  against  the  July 
Monarchy,  those  who  continued  to  uphold  Repub- 
lican principles  seeking  a  purely  political  revolu- 
tion, while  a  party  of  workingmen  and  theorists 
sought  to  make  the  Republic  a  means  of  radical 
social  reform.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  ideas 
of  the  Socialists  frequently  found  expression  in 
the  demands  of  the  Radicals.  In  1890  there  were 
four  Socialist  groups,  with  views  more  or  less 
extreme,  and  increasing  political  activity.  A 
change  that  greatly  strengthened  the  Moderates 
was  the  gradual  cessation  of  clerical  opposition 
to  the  Republic.  Many  Catholics  who  had  for- 
merly acted  with  the  reactionary  parties  now 
came  to  the  support  of  the  Government  under 
the  name  of  Rallies,  or  the  Constitutional  Right. 
A  protective  tariff  with  maximum  and  minimum 
rates  was  enacted  in  1892;  otherwise  there  was 
very  little  positive  legislation  during  this  re- 
alignment of  parties,  and  the  Freycinet  Ministry 
(1890-92)  enjoyed  a  hitherto  almost  unprece- 
dented term  of  office.  In  1892  there  was  a 
startling  exposure  of  the  use  of  enormous,  cor- 
ruption funds  in  promoting  the  Panama  Canal 
scheme.     Over  one  hundred  Senators,  Deputies, 

and  officials  were  implicated,  including  many 
political  leaders,  but  even  in  the  face  of  this  the 
Moderates  gained  largely  in  the  elections  of 
1893.  The  policy  of  concentration  was  discarded, 
and  the  Moderates  took  full  responsibilitv,  with 
Casimir-Perier    (q.v.)    at  the  head  of  the  Min- 


istry.   The  murder  of  President  Carnot  in  1894 
was  followed  by  the  election  of  Casimir-Perier 
as  his  successor  and  drastic  measures   against 
anarchists.    The  new  President  and  his  Govern- 
ment were  violently  assailed  by  the  Socialists 
and    Radicals    for    their    policy,    the     Dupuy 
Ministry  went  down  in   1896  before  the  Oppo- 
sition   attacks,    and    then    Casimir-Perier    re- 
signed the  Presidency.     Felix  Faure   (q.v.)  was 
elected  President  by  a  union  of  the  Moderates 
and  the  Right,  but  the  Socialists,  who  had  sup- 
ported Brisson,  had  shown  a  significant  increase 
of  strength.    The  first  Moderate  Cabinet  (Ribot) 
gave  way  in  a  few  months  to  one  much  more 
Radical    (Bourgeois),   but  the   latter,    after  a 
struggle  with  the  Senate,  was  succeeded  in  1896 
by  another  Moderate  Ministry    (Mgline).    The 
Dreyfus  case  (see  Dreyfus)  complicated  French 
politics  for  three  years,  and  even  endangered  the 
Republic.    The  Mgline  Ministry,  which  depended 
on  the  support  of  the  Right,  came  to  an  end  in 
1898.  A  Radical  Ministry  under  Brisson  wrestled 
unsuccessfully  for  a  few  months  with  the  Dreyfus 
case.    A   new   coalition   Cabinet   was    then   or- 
ganized by  Dupuy.     On  the  death  of  President 
Faure,  in  February,  1899,  Emile  Loubet    (q.v.) 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  in  June  a 
new   Ministry   was   made   up   by  M.   Waldeck- 
Rousseau.     A  Radical  Socialist,  M.  Millerand, 
was  included  in  this  Cabinet.    The  Government 
took  positive  measures  to  put  down  the  revived 
Nationalist  agitation,  imprisoning  several  of  the 
old  Boulangists,  who  had  resumed  their  activity. 
An  amnesty  bill  in  1900  purged  all  who  were 
connected   with  the  Dreyfus  case.     While  the 
Government  thus  tried  to  still  the  strife  which 
had  injured  France,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  bring 
on  a  conflict  with  the  Catholic  Church.  This  was 
done  by  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  Associa- 
tions Bill,  regulating  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
property  of  certain  associations.  This  measure, 
while  general  in  its  terms,  was  ostensibly  intend- 
ed to  bring  within  control  of  the  common  law  the 
Jesuits  and  monastic  communities,  which  had  no 
authorization  from  the  State,  held  large  amounts 
of  property,   conducted   numerous  schools,   and 
were  directed  to  a  great  extent  from  outside  of 
France.     Notwithstanding  Papal  warnings  and 
severe  criticism  at  home,  the  measure  was  car- 
ried by  a  good  majority  in  March,  1902,  and  in 
April  the  long-lived  Waldeck-Rousseau  Adminis- 
tration went  to  the  people  on  its  record.     The 
result  was  the  election   of  382   Ministerialists 
and  but  196  of  all  the  opposition  factions.    After 
this  vindication  of  his  policy,  the  Premier  retired 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Combes,  who  continued 
his  predecessor's  policy  and  unsparingly  enforced 
the  Associations  Law.     When  the  first  excite- 
ment had  passed,   it  became   evident  that   the 
Government  had  a  powerful  legislative  and  pop- 
ular   backing.      A    supplementary    measure    in 
March,  1903,  practically  refused  the  conduct  of 
schools  to  the  religious  Orders,  on  the  ground 
that   their    tendency   was    unrepublican.     This 
action  pointed  to  a  growing  separation  of  Church 
and  State  in  France,  and  the  development  of 
parties   indicated  the  consolidation  of  the    Re- 
public and  a  more  radical  political  condition. 

Germany.  The  national  parties  in  the  German 
Empire  have  their  source  and  their  local  counter- 
parts in  the  separate  German  States.  Bismarck 
carried  his  earlier  measures  by  means  of  the 
support  of   a   patriotic  nationalist  party,    the 
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National   Liberals,    whose   chief    idea   was    the  Church,  manhood  suffrage,  free  education,  and 

creation  of  German  unity,  and  who  were  willing  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.    The  Liberal 

to  support  the  Chancellor,  although  they  did  not  Party  was  divided  on  the  question  of  the  South 

wholly  approve  of  him.    He  was  also  supported,  African   War   in    1899-1902.     The   whole   party 

with  more  enthusiasm,  by  the  Free  Conservatives  opposed    it    in    the    beginning,    and    agreed    in 

[Reiekspartei) .    He  was  opposed  by  the  Old  Con-  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Govern- 

seiratives,  who  clung  to  the  old  particularistic  ment.     But  while  the  majority  favored  granting 

regime,  and  by  the  Progressists    (Fortschritts-  a  liberal  measure  of  home  rule  to  the  Boers,  a 

partei),  who  rejected  all  compromises  and  were  Radical  minority  advocated  the  independence  of 

the  radical  wing  of  the  Nationalist  Party  that  the  republics.    The  Home  Rule  or  Irish  Parlia- 

preceded  the   formation    of   the   Empire.     The  mentary  Party  was  founded  mainly  through  the 

Kulturkampf    (q.v.)    encouraged  the  growth  of  efforts  of  Charles  Stuart  Parnell   (q.v.),  and  is 

another  strong  opposition  party,  Ultramontane  composed  entirely  of  Irish  members.     It  subor- 

Catholic,  known  as  the  Centre.     This  had  its  dinates  all  other  issues  to  that  of  Home  Rule 

strength  in  the  Catholic  States  of  South  Ger-  (q.v.)  for  Ireland,  although  it  advocates  imme- 

many  and  in  the  western  part  of  Prussia.  This  diate  reform  of  the  Irish  land  system  and  of 

party  since  1893  has  been  the  strongest  single  Irish  taxation,  and  is  in  favor  of  the  establish- 

group  in  the  Empire.    It  elected  100  members  of  ment  of  an  Irish  Catholic  university.     It  has 

the  Reichstag  in  1903.  Bismarck,  before  his  re-  acted  with  the  Liberals  since  1886,  and  violently 

tirement,  in  view  of  the  falling  away  of  his  old  opposed  the  Boer  War.    The  Liberal-Unionists 

National  Liberal  support,  had  turned  to  the  plan  separated  from  the  Liberals  in  1886  on  account 

of  a  coalition  between  the  Conservatives  and  his  of  Gladstone's  advocacy  of  home  rule.    Since  that 

old  enemies  of  the  Centre  to  obtain  support  for  time   they  have  acted  with   the  Conservatives, 

the  Government.     The  Social  Democrats  follow  their  leader,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  becoming 

the  Centre  in  point  of  numbers  (82),  then  come  the  most  pronounced  advocate  of  an  aggressive 

the     Conservatives      (53),     National     Liberals,  foreign  policy  and  of  the  unconditional  subjuga- 

Radicals  {Freiainnige) ,  the  Free  Conservatives,  tion  of  the  South  African  republics.    In  the  general 

the   Anti-Semites,    and    a    few    lesser    factions,  elections  for  Parliament  held  in  October,  1900, 

The  Polish  elements  form  a  strongly  hostile  Na-  334  Conservatives,  186  Liberals,  82  Home-Rulers, 

tionalist  group.    The  predominance  of  Prussia  in  and  68  Liberal-Unionists  were  returned.    For  the 

the  Empire  gives  Prussian  politics  an  overshad-  development  of  English  political  parties,  consult: 

owing  influence,  and  the  Agrarians,  who  are  pri-  Cook,  History  of  Party  from  Charles  II.  to  the 

mariry  a  Prussian  landholders'  party,  opposed  to  Reform  Bill  (London,  1836-37) ;  Kebbel,  History 

the  present  commercial  policy  of  the  Government,  of  Toryism,  1783-1881    (London,   1886);   Kent, 

and  desirous  of  extreme  protection  against  the  English  Radicals  (New  York,  1899). 

importation  of  foodstuffs,  control  the  Conserva-  Greece.     There  has  never  been  in  Greece  a 

tive  members  entirely,  the  Centrists  to  a  great  division    of   the    voting    population    into   great 

extent,  and  have  a  strong  hold  among  the  Poles  parties  on  great  political  issues,  but  in  modern 

and    Anti-Semites.      The    Government    is    thus  Greece,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  the  grouping  has 

forced,  on  some  of  its  favorite  projects,  to  look  been  rather  that  of  factional  followers  of  some 

to  the  Liberal  groups  for  its  support.    The  Agra-  strong  political  leader.     In  the  frequent  change 

rians  were  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  Emperor's  of  its  ministries  Greece  bears  a  striking  resem- 

Rhine-Elbe  canal  project  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  blance  to  France  and  Italy,   and,   as   in  those 

in  1899,   arousing  thereby  very  bitter   feeling,  countries,  the  change  has  very  seldom  meant  a 

This  strong  Agrarian  agitation  is  a  most  im-  revolution  in  policy.     For  the  greater  part  of 

portant  complication  in  the  already  complex  party  the  decade  1880-90  the  so-called  parties  grouped 

situation   in   Germany.     In  the   Parliamentary  themselves    around    two    leaders,    Tricoupi    and 

elections  of  June,  1903,  the  Socialists  polled  a  Delyanni,  from  whom  were  derived  the  names 

vote  hitherto  unequaled  in  strength.  Tricoupists  and  Delyannists.    In  the  general  elec- 

Gbeat  Britain.    The  four  chief  political  par-  tion  of  1890  part  of  the  Delyannists — then  the 

ties  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time  are  opposition  party — broke  away  from  their  former 

the  Conservatives,  the  Liberals,  the  Irish  Parlia-  political  associates,  and  under  the  leadership  of 

mentary  or  Home  Rule  Party,  and  the  Liberal-  M.  Ralli  formed  a  new  party  organization  known 

Unionists.     The  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals  as  the  Neo-Hellenic  or  Young  Greek  Party.    M. 

are  the   lineal   descendants   of   the   old   Tories  Tricoupi  died  in  1896,  and  the  leadership  of  his 

and     Whigs,     and     although     their     political  faction   fell   to    M.    Theotokis.     His    followers, 

ideas   are    far   more    advanced    than    those   of  called  both  Tricoupists  and  Theotokists,  repre- 

their    predecessors,    they    maintain    relatively  sent  the  more  conservative  tendency  in  Greek 

the  same  attitude  toward  the  questions  of  the  politics.     In  1901  a  new  political  group  formed 

day.    The  professed  policy  of  the  Conservatives  about  M.  Zaimis,  who  became  Premier  in  that 

is  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  the  preserva-  year.     The  parliamentary  strength  of  the  three 

tion  of  the  Constitution  in  its  present  form,  the  factions  in  1902  was  given  as:  Delyannists,  82; 

union  of   Church   and    State,   and  the   general  Theotokists,  75;  and  Zaimists,  46. 

conservation    of   vested   interests.    The  Liberal  Hungabt.     Hungary  presents  the  interesting 

Party  comprises  the  great  majority  of  the  Dis-  example  of  a  country  with  a  parliamentary  form 

Eenters  in  England,   and   of  all  the   voters  in  of  government  in  which  a  single  political  party 

Scotland  and  Wales,  but  it  is  nearly  always  in  has  retained  uninterrupted  control  for  upward  of 

the  minority  in  England  itself.     Its  policy  is  thirty-five    years.      This    party    is    the    Liberal 

one  of  abstention   from   foreign    complications,  Party— the  party  of  Francis  Deak  and  Koloman 

economy  in  expenditure,  and  reform  in  the  Con-  Tisza,  whose  able  leadership  has  been  a  strong 

stitntion.    The  Radicals,  who  form  a  wing  of  the  factor  in  its  continued  success.    During  the  rule 

party,    desire    disestablishment    of    the    State  of  the  party  of  Deak,  which  began  with  the  sue- 
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cessful  passage  of  the  Ausgleich  of  1867  and  has  been  to  make  them  more  and  more  dependent 
lasted  until  1875,  the  opposition  consisted  of  a  on  the  Parliament.  The  result  has  been  a  curious 
party  of  radical  Magyars  who  refused  to  accept  succession  of  partisan  and  non-partisan  Minis- 
the  compromise,  but  who  were  in  all  other  re-  tries.  But  the  organization  in  1902  by  Marquis 
spects  Liberals,  and  of  a  small  group  of  Ruma-  Ito  of  the  Seiyu-Kai,  or  Constitutional  Political 
nians  and  Slavs  whose  opposition  was  racial.  Association,  which  practically  amounted  to  an 
After  Desk's  withdrawal  from  public  life  in  amalgamation  of  the  old  Liberals,  and  the  more 
1875  this  radical  Magyar  party,  under  Tisza,  progressive  of  the  aristocratic  Constitutional 
who  became  Premier,  united  with  Deak's  fol-  Imperialists  seemed  to  indicate  a  formation  of 
lowers  to  form  the  Liberal  Party  of  to-day,  which  parties  on  new  lines,  and  to  be  a  practical  recog- 
has  since  continued  in  control.  The  Premier-  nition  by  the  representatives  of  the  old  nobility 
ship  of  Tisza  himself  lasted  from  1875  to  1890.  of  the  necessity  for  party  government. 
During  this  period  the  principal  opposition  came  Netherlands.  The  history  of  political  parties 
-from  a  small  but  earnest  body  of  radicals  known  in  the  Netherlands  has  been  an  uneventful  one, 
as  Kossuthiats,  followers  of  the  younger  Kossuth,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  during  the  greater 
who  contended  that  the  only  bond  of  union  be-  part  of  the  last  half-century  the  Liberals  have 
tween  Austria  and  Hungary  should  be  the  per-  been  in  almost  undisputed  control  of  affairs, 
sonal  one  of  the  sovereign.  This  faction  has  been  There  have  been,  however,  infrequent  overturn- 
represented  by  as  many  as  90  Deputies  in  the  ings  of  their  regime,  brought  about  generally  by 
Parliament.  The  principal  reason  for  the  ab-  a  temporary  coalition  of  the  opposing  group, 
sence  of  two  great  political  parties  in  Hungary,  The  most  recent  revolution  of  this  sort  took  place 
however,  exists  in  the  presence  of  the  subordinate  in  1901.  The  Catholic  Party  has  for  many  years 
races — chiefly  the  Croats  and  Slavonians.  It  is  formed  the  most  compact  and  well-organized 
their  presence  which  tends  to  force  the  Magyars  group  of  the  opposition,  but  its  refusal  to 
to  act  in  concert,  and  although  in  parliamentary  participate  in  coalitions  had  rendered  its  oppo- 
affairs  they  take  practically  no  part,  they  con-  Bition  of  little  effect.  The  last  few  years,  how- 
stitute  the  real  political  opposition.  ever,  have  been  marked  by  a  remarkable  growth 

Italy.     There  is   no   well-defined   party  or-  in  the  power  of  the  Orthodox  Protestant  Party  or 

ganization  in  Italy.    For  fifteen  years  after  the  Anti-Revolutionists,    who   for    some    time    were 

death  of  Cavour  in  1861  the  Government  was  satisfied  to  take  only  a  passive  part  in  political 

directed  by  a  Ministry  from  the  Constitutional  affairs.    This  party,  which  fears  Liberalism  more 

Right  or  Conservative  side  of  the  Chamber,  but  than  Catholicism,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 

after  1876  the  Liberal  Left  came  into  power,  and  Abraham  Kuyper  (a.v.),  finally  effected  a  coali- 

the  Right  almost  disappeared.     The   Left  has  tion  with  the  Catholics,  and  in  the  elections  of 

been  largely  dominated  by  radical  elements.    Its  1901  achieved  a  striking  victory  over  the  Liberals, 

accession  to  power  marked  the  domination  of  who  were  weakened  by  dissensions  and  by  a  re- 

the  southern  Italians  in  politics  and  the  era  of  puted  alliance  with  the  Socialists.     A  Clerical 

personal  groups  or  factions  without  other  guid-  Anti-Liberal  Ministry  was  formed  in  which  the 

ing  principle  than  that  of  political  or  financial  Catholics   were   given   three   portfolios.      Other 

self-interest.     Republican  and  Socialist  groups  parties    represented    in    Parliament,    but    with 

have  also  played  a  part  in  Italian  politics.    A  little  real  power,  are  the  Historic  Christians, 

peculiarly  Italian   party  is   that  of  the   Irre-  Radicals,  and  Socialists. 

dentists,  who  seek  to  unite  with  Italy  the  Italian  Portugal.  Between  1834  and  1852,  the  old 
portions  of  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France,  or  Absolutist  party  having  become  extinct,  the  Lib- 
unredeemed  Italy  (Italia  irredenta).  A  serious  eTSL\St  wno  had  successfully  opposed  the  Absolut- 
embarrassment  in  Italy  since  the  union  has  been  fets,  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Chartists,  who 
the  abstention  of  good  Catholics,  under  direction  supported  the  strongly  monarchist  charter  of 
of  the  Vatican,  from  participation  in  politics.  ig26,  and  the  Septembrists,  who  rallied  around 

Japan.  Political  parties  in  Japan,  in  the  the  popular  Constitution  of  1822.  A  coalition  of 
modern  sense,  can  be  said  to  date  practically  from  Septembrists  and  Chartists,  known  as  Regener- 
the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution  in  1889,  al-  ators,  took  control  of  the  government  in  1852, 
though  the  political  groups  from  which  they  but  this  coalition  soon  broke  up  and  the  Historic 
were  formed  have  a  somewhat  earlier  beginning.  Left  was  formed  from  its  remnants  and  merged 
In  their  origin  they  are  developments  of  the  m  1877  with  a  new  Reformist  party,  as  Progress- 
four  old  clans  (Satsuma,  Choshu,  Tosa,  and  iats.  The  Regenerators  now  form  the  Right,  or 
Hizen),  and  their  division  was  fixed  by  clan  conservative  section;  the  Progressists  the  Gonsti- 
jealousy  and  not  by  political  issues.  The  Sat-  tutional  Left,  There  is  also  a  small  but  active 
suma  and  Choshu  clans  were  more  closely  allied  and  growing  Republican  Party,  formed  in  1881. 
to  the  Emperor  and  more  aristocratic  in  their  Spain.  Spanish  parties  have  been  in  a  state 
tendencies  than  the  other  two.  Their  members  0f  confusion  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  strug- 
formed  a  group  which  is  particularly  strong  in  gie  for  constitutional  government.  During  the 
the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Diet,  and  has  played  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  struggle 
but  little  part  as  a  party  organization  in  the  between  absolute  monarchy  and  constitutional- 
general  elections.  Their  influence  has  been  felt  ism  brought  into  existence  different  parties  main 
largely  through  their  great  leader,  Marquis  Ito  taining  all  gradations  of  political  opinion  from 
(q.v.).  They  have  been  called  Constitutional  absolutism  to  radicalism.  After  1833  the  dynas- 
Imperialists.  From  the  Tosa  clan  was  formed  tic  parties  of  Carlists  and  Cristinos  arose.  (See 
the  Liberal  (Fuyu-to)  Party,  and  from  the  Hizen  Cablos,  Don;  Spain.)  There  were  also  two  Lib- 
clan  the  Progressive  (Shimpo-to)  Party.  By  the  eral  parties — Moderates  and  Progressists.  These 
Constitution  the  Ministers  are  dependent  on  the  parties  disintegrated  about  1850-51  and  new  tem- 
sovereign  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  but  in  porary  combinations  were  formed.  The  revolu- 
reality  the  tendency,  often  interrupted  since  1890,  tion  of  1868,  which  overthrew  Isabella  EL,  was 
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followed  by  a  struggle  between  Republicans  and  olic  Sonderbund.    Moderates,  Radicals,  and  Cath- 

Monarchists  which,  after  the  resignation  of  Kins  olics  were  thereafter  the  parties  that  appealed  to 

Amadeus  in   1873,   resulted   in   the   Bhort-lived  the  suffrages  of  the  people.    The  two  former  di- 

republic  under  Castelax.    In  1874  the  monarchy  vided  at  first  on  the  attitude  of  Switzerland  toward 

was  restored,  and   in   1876  the  new  Constitu-  the  revolutionary  movement  elsewhere;  then  on 

tion  gave  opportunity    for   a   new    alignment,  railroad  development,  and  other  questions.  In  the 

Under  this  there  were  two  constitutional  monar-  struggle  over  constitutional  revision  from  1864  to 

ehjst  parties — the  Conservatives,  made  up  chiefly  1374  revision  was  opposed  by  the  Ultramontane 

of  the  clergy  and  aristocracy,  and  the  Liberals  Catholics,  and  by  the  French  and  Italians,  who 

(Constitutionalists  or  Dynastic  Left).    In  addi-  feared  the  domination  of  the  German  cantons, 

tion  to  these  two  true  political  parties  were  the  After  the  revision  there  were  new  adjustments  of 

Carlists,  who  were  irreconcilable  absolutists,  the  party  relations.     The  Vatican  decrees  of   1870 

Republicans,  and  the  Possibilists  (a  name  having  were  opposed  by  a  body  of  Swiss  Catholics,  who 

much  the   same   meaning   as    Opportunists    in  rejected  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility.    They 

France).    The  Republicans  have  an  increasing  were  known  as  Old  Catholics  and  their  recogni- 

strength  in  Spain.     For  many  years   Canovas  tion  by  the  Swiss  Government  as  the  true  Cath- 

del  Castillo  and  Sagasta,  the  respective  leaders  olic  body  precipitated  a  contest  with  the  Vatican 

of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  had  been  and  the  Ultramontane  Swiss  Catholics.    The  Ul- 

alternately  in  power.    Just  before  the  war  with  tramontanes  or  Clericals,  the  legislative  Right, 

the  United  States  Sagasta  (q.v.)  and  the  Liberals  became  a  strong  and  aggressive  political  body, 

again  took  the  helm.     The  peace  negotiations  On  the  other  side  the  Radicals  form  the  Extreme 

brought  the  Conservatives  once  more  into  power,  Left,  believing  in  the  absolute  severance  of  both 

but  the  administration  was  a  troubled  one.  Spain  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  from  politics, 

has,  in  fact,  since  1898  entered  upon  a  course  of  The  Radicals  differ  in  their  attitude  on  ques- 

readjustment  to   new  conditions  which  has  its  tions  outside  of  Church  matters,  the  French  being 

effect  upon  the  parties.    .  opposed  to  the  national  centralization  which  is 

Swhmen  and  Nobway.  The  Scandinavian  dual  sought  by  the  Germans.  The  Centre,  or  Liberal 
monarchy  really  comprises  two  distinct  nations  Conservative  party,  is  far  from  homogeneous  and 
with  one  King  and  a  common  administration  for  muted.  It  is  made  up  mainly  of  the  conservative 
war  and  diplomacy.  Each  has  therefore  its  dis-  moneyed  classes.  A  Catholic  People's  Party  was 
tinct  national  politics.  The  parties  in  Sweden  *°™ed  in  1894.  Socialist  party  movements,  al- 
are  the  aristocratic  Conservative  Party,  forming  though  many  have  been  set  on  foot  by  foreigners 
the  Parliamentary  Right,  and  having  its  strength  wno  *»▼•  tound  asylum  in  Switzerland,  have  not 
in  the  cities;  and  the  rural  Democratic  Party,  the  flourished  on  Swiss  soil,  but  the  Grtltliverein,  a 
Parliamentary  Left,  known  as  the  Rustics.  In  society  founded  in  1838  on  a  democratic  basis,  has 
recent  years  an  urban  Democratic  Party  of  de-  ^^  gradually  adopting  socialist  ideas, 
cidedly  radical  tendencies  has  arisen.  The  So-  Consult:  Seignobos,  A  Political  History  of 
rialists,  organized  as  a  party  in  1889,  joined  the  Europe  Since  1814,  trans,  by  S.  M.  Macvane 
Democrats  and  a  demand  was  made  for  universal  (New  York,  1900) ,  a  very  useful  compendium  of 
suffrage.  Norway  is  the  most  democratic  country  European  political  history ;  Lowell,  Governments 
of  Europe  socially  and,  except  Switzerland,  in  its  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe  (2  vols.,  Bos- 
political  constitution.  For  many  years  the  Dem-  ton,  1897 ) ,  an  invaluable  and  thoroughly  scien- 
oeratic  majority  in  the  Storthing  was  in  conflict  tific  examination  of  the  political  systems  of  Aus- 
with  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  chiefly  over  the  tria-Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switz- 
budget.  In  1872  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  erland;  Rohmer,  Doctrine  of  Parties  (1844); 
a  responsible  Ministry  from  the  Parliamentary  Woolsey,  Political  Science  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
majority.  In  1884  the  King  yielded  and  at  first  1886).  See  the  sections  on  the  government  and 
attempted  to  form  a  Conservative  Ministry,  but  history  of  the  different  countries,  to  which  the 
was  obliged  to  call  upon  the  Left.    In  1886  the  history  of  parties  closely  relates  itself. 

IffVllL*  ^  th€  Sl1^"*  th5  ueW  i¥ber:  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.    That  branch  of  the 

?llrr^>  Tte  ^nflK*  that  ensued  brought  out  #  80cial  sciences  which  deals  with  the  organization 

three  parties-conservative  Ministerial,  and  Rad-  and  life  0f  the  State.    It  comprises  the  considera- 

w  ^ST*  ^ing„  due  1°  ^■£einFt.5f  ^e  ■  tion  of  the  general  problem  of  the  origin  and  na- 

P^eMmister  Sverdrup,  to  hold  his  position  in  ture  of  ^  state;  investigations  into  consiitu- 

SMfffr  i^i^AAi.001186^1^  MinI!try  tional  forms,  political  fords,  and  modes  of  pub- 

was  formed  in  1889.    At  the  same  time  a  nation-  lic  administration;  and  the  attempt  to  establish 

list  agnation  began  and  grew  to ^  large  propor-  sound  rules  and  maxims  of  political  action.    The 

^TV,??  0oM?Tatir§  TS  ^^  m  lm  characteristic  feature  of  political  and  legal,  as 

on  a  toll  to  regulate  the  relations  between  Swe-  distinguished  from  purely  social,  facts  lies  in  the 

den andNorway.    The  Radical  became  a  national-  pre9ence,  in   connection  with  the  former,  of  a 

ist  party.    This  agitation  in  Norway,  threaten-  definitely  organized  personal  authority  endowed 

wgthe  union,  developed  a  counter-movement  in  with  determinate  functions  and  enforcing  its  de- 

£weden,  go  that  practically  a  Norwegian  and  a  crees  by  a  fixed  sanction. 

Swedish  party  have  arisen  in  the  combined  mon-  In  the  original  Greek  tm%  -p^itlrf  refers  to 

J'  the  entire  art  of  realizing  the  ethical  ideal  in  the 

SwrrzKBLAWD.  There  is  no  party  government  In  State  by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 

Switzerland  and  no  party  machinery,  such  as  is  orderly  government;   but  in  modern  times  this 

necessary  in  countries  where  there  is  party  gov-  term  is  often  used  in  a  much  more  restricted 

wmnent.    Minority  representation  is  responsible  sense.     The  characteristic  political  fact,  accord- 

for  this.   There  are  parties,  however.    The  politi-  ing  to  the  modern  usage  of  language,  is  the  strug- 

eal  history  of  the  present  confederation  begins  in  gle  for  personal  authority  in  an  organized  com- 

1847,  when  the  Radicals  triumphed  over  the  Cath-  munity,  as  well  as  the  struggle  for  the  maintenance 

YOL.  XT?.— M. 
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of  the  power  of  the  whole  State.  The  definite  or-  trative  departments  may  seem  to  be  contracting, 
ganization  of  power  for  the  purposes  of  orderly  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  absolute 
government,  the  marshaling  of  popular  support  failure  of  parliamentary  government,  but  as  an 
and  of  popular  opinion,  the  creation  of  centres  indication  that  the  development  is  toward  & 
of  control,  and  the  defense  of  the  entire  struc-  more  perfect  adjustment  between  the  popular  or 
ture  of  the  State  against  attacks  from  without  and  political  and  the  expert  agencies  in  government, 
from  within — these  constitute  the  characteristic  Above  the  two  aspects  of  political  dynamics 
problems  of  politics  in  the  narrower  sense.  When-  and  statics,  and  embracing  them  both,  there 
ever  we  deal  with  the  dynamic  facts  of  State  life  stands  political  theory  or  political  philosophy, 
we  therefore  have  primarily  'political'  consider*-  which  deals  with  the  general  problem  of  the  na- 
tions. This  is  the  case  in  such  subjects  as  diplo-  ture  of  the  State.  Viewing  the  State  as  a  univer- 
macy  and  international  politics,  party  politics,  sal  form  of  human  association,  it  attempts  to 
and  all  the  creative  activities  of  the  government,  analyze  the  principles  upon  which  its  authority 
In  this  sense  it  is  a  political  action  to  appeal  to  rests  and  according  to  which  its  functions  are 
voters  and  to  organize  them  into  parties,  to  ad-  performed.  Closely  allied  to  it  is  the  subject  of 
vance  the  candidacy  of  certain  persons  for  office,  political  ethics,  which  tests  the  ideals  of  State 
to  create  a  willingness  for  effecting  changes  in  forms  and  of  political  action.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  law,  or  to  obtain  treaty  advantages  from  for-  these  various  aspects  of  political  thought  were 
eign  powers.                                                   -  not  dissociated;  politics  were  considered  as  the 

But  State  life  may  also  be  viewed  as  static —  means  of  giving  practical  form  and  existence  to 
established  in  certain  permanent  forms  and  ad-  the  true  ethical  ideals.  The  Hellenic  sense  of 
ministered  according  to  fixed  rules.  Here  the  con-  concrete  vision,  however,  guarded  against  a  con- 
ditions of  political  struggle  for  power  and  advan-  fusion  of  existing  institutions  with  the  ideal 
tage  are  almost  entirely  eliminated  and  the  State  schemes  of  philosophical  discussion.  This  distinc- 
is  looked  upon  as  a  commonwealth  administered  tion  was  not  kept  clear  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens.  The  studies  of  in  self-defense  the  modern  school  of  political 
public  law  ( international,  constitutional,  and  ad-  science,  following  Machiavelli,  has  striven  clearly 
ministrative),  jurisprudence,  and  the  technical  to  distinguish  the  actual  from  the  ideal, 
nethods  of  administration  belong  under  this  head-  The  Purposes  of  Political  Science.  The  pri- 
ing.  They  deal  with  State  life  as  settled,  as  ad-  maiy  purpose  of  political  science  is  the  under- 
ministered  only  by  expert  authorities  and  not  im-  standing  of  the  general  laws  of  State  life.  This, 
mediately  affected  by  the  popular  struggle  for  however,  does  not  involve  the  tracing  back  of 
political  power.  By  analogy  this  group  of  studies  political  institutions  to  primal  impulses  in  ani- 
may  be  said  to  deal  with  the  anatomy  of  the  mal  life  and  to  dominant  influences  exerted  by 
State,  while  the  dynamic  studies  deal  with  its  inanimate  nature,  a  work  which  sociology  and 
physiology.  social  psychology  are  attempting  to  do.    Political 

Though  the  fundamental  fact  of  political  strug-  science  takes  interest,  motives,  and  purposes  as  it 
gle  will  always  remain  the  chief  characteristic  finds  them,  investigates  their  relations  to  each 
of  politics,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  the  sphere  other,  traces  their  mutual  influence,  and  studies 
of  static  institutions  is  constantly  expanding  as  the  political  actions  and  institutions  created  by 
the  State  develops  in  civilization.  In  the  earlier  them.  Thus  in  a  modern  State  it  will  investi- 
ages  the  struggle  for  power  swallowed  up  all  gate  the  grouping  of  interests  in  parties,  observe 
available  energies,  and  all  considerations  were  the  leading  personalities  who  embody  the  pur- 
subordinated  to  the  political  success  of  competing  poses  of  large  groups  of  men,  and  study  the  meth- 
groups.  Administration  was  viewed  merely  as  ods  through  which  these  purposes  are  expressed 
the  opportunity  of  the  ruling  group  to  fortify  its  in .  legislation  and  realized  through  administra- 
position  and  ~to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  power  and  tive  action.  The  necessity  of  a  scientific  basis 
influence.  Even  the  'benevolent  despotism'  of  the  for  all  political  study  would  not  seem  to  be  in 
eighteenth  century  held  that  the  chief  reason  why  need  of  emphasizing.  Without  it  the  doors  are 
the  prosperity  of  the  lower  classes  should  be  pro-  thrown  wide  open  to  artificial  construction,  vague 
tected  was  to  maintain  their  value  to  the  Gov-  generalization,  and  the  gradual  sterilizing  of 
ernment  as  taxpayers.  In  an  absolute  monarchy*  originally  fruitful  concepts  through  mechanical 
the  intrigues  among  contending  factions  seeking  repetition.  Political  science  must  constantly 
royal  favor  usually  absorb  the  entire  attention-  draw  new  life  from  the  facts  of  history  and  of 
of  the  political  classes,  leaving  but  little  to  be  contemporary  action. 

devoted  to  the  administration  of  the  common-        The  second  purpose  of  political  science  is  the 

wealth.    Now  although  a  system  in  which  politi-  understanding  of  the  forces,  forms,  and  practices 

cal  struggle  would  be  entirely  eliminated  is  per-  of  contemporary  political  life.    Although  the  aid 

haps  inconceivable,  the  ideal  of  a  commonwealth  of  history7  is  essential  toward  a  thorough  un- 

demands  that  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  derstanding  of  contemporary  institutions,  a  mi- 

State  be  placed  as  much  as  possible  outside  of  the  nute  analysis  of  their  actual  workings  is  equally 

sphere  of  personal  struggles  for  political  power,  indispensable  in  political  science.    This  need  not 

For  this  reason  the  civil  service  should  be  ren-  be  purely  empirical,  but  by  the  comparison  of 

dered   independent  of  political  changes  and  an  modes  of  action  in  various  States  a   basis  for 

expert  administration   placed   in  charge  of  the  scientific   induction   and   generalization    will   be 

current  affairs  of  the   commonwealth.     Among  furnished.     This  purpose  will  therefore  best  be 

the  practical  problems  of  politics  at  the  present  achieved  by  the  combination  of  two  methods — 

time   there   is   none   more    important   than   the  the    detailed    analytical    study    of    institutionnl 

question  as  to  how  far  the  political  representa-  forms  and  administrative  technique  in  any  one 

tives  of  the  citizens — the  parliamentary  body —  nation  and  the  comparison  of  the  results  thus 

can  profitably  control,  and  interfere  with,  expert  obtained  with  institutions  and  practices  in  other 

administration.    While  the  sphere  of  parliamen-  States, 
tary  interference  and  control  over  the  adminie-        A  third  object  of  political  science  consists  in 
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the  formation  of  political  purposes  and  in  pro-  exaggerated  in  the  organic  theory  of  the  State, 
riding  a  basis  for  political  action.     Far  from  the  analogy  of  historic  to  organic  development, 
involving  merely  a  priori  reasoning  about  human  as   opposed  to  purely   mechanical  construction, 
nature  and  about  the  actions  proper  to  it,  this  will  always  remain  valuable.    The  absolute  iden- 
}>ur*uit  is  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  tification  of  biological,  social,  and  political  laws 
practical  conclusions  upon  the  basis  of  wide  and  of  development  is,  however,  being  abandoned  and 
accurate  information.     Practical   life,   however,  is  giving  way  to  a  tendency  to  view  political 
differs  from  history  and  sociology,  where  the  in-  phenomena    under   the    aspect   of   psychological 
restigator  in  his  study  of  the  connection  of  facts  facts  to  be  explained  rather  by  the  laws  of  asso- 
te  Jed  on  along  a   seemingly  endless   chain  of  ciation  and  imitation  than  by  the  principle  of 
causation.    Here  resolutions  have  to  be  formed  organic  structure  and  growth. 
and  action  taken  before  the  basis  of  induction  is        The  Methods  of  Political  Science.    The  sci- 
complete.    In  this  aspect  politics  is  an  applied  entific  method  of  politics  acquires  its  materials 
science— both  normative  and  teleological — which  by  the  historic  study  of  individual  institutions, 
determines  the  beat  mode  of  political  action  upon  by  the  analysis  of  contemporary  political  life,  by 
the  basis  of  the  most  complete  scientific  informa-  statistical  investigation,  and  by  the  comparative 
tion  procurable.  study  of  institutions.    On  the  basis  of  the  facts 
Relation  of    Political   Science  to   Other  thus  secured  it  arrives  by  the  process  of  indue- 
Fields  of  Knowledge.    The  relation  of  politics  tion  at  the  general  laws  and  principle*  of  political 
to  the  general  science  of  society  has  already  been  action.     The   most  distinctive  features  of  this 
indicated;  its  field  is  more  restricted  and  the  method  are  a  sharp  juristic  analysis  of  institu- 
character  of  its  metnods  teleological  rather  than  tions  and  the  discovery  of  true  analogies  in  dif- 
causative.  (See  Sociology.)     The  difference  be-  ferent  systems.    By  the  application  of  this  meth- 
tween  the  purposes  and  methods  of  sociology  and  od  the  materials  furnished  by  a  number  of  aux- 
of  politics  might  be  further  indicated  by  consid-.  iliary    sciences    are   subjected    to    analysis    and 
ering  how  either   would  treat  the  career  of  a  become  the  elements  for  a  recomposition  which 
statesman  like  Lincoln.     The  science  of  politics  results  in  a  clear  and  definite  grouping  of  social 
would  study  the    principles   and   purposes  em-  purposes  in  the  form  of  political  action.    As  the 
bodied  in  his  character  in  a  concrete  manner;  facts  with  which  politics  deals  are  much  more 
sociology,  on  the  other  hand,  would  attempt  to  definite  than  those  of  the  general  social  sciences, 
trace  these  composite  factors  back  to  their  ulti-  and  as  political  institutions  and  laws  constitute, 
mate  causes,  and,  passing  beyond  the  energies  as  it  were,  a  precipitation  of  social  forces,  en- 
manifesting  themselves  in  the  political  struggle,  dowed  with  great  permanence  and  solidarity,  the 
would  probe  into  their  psychological  and  physical  study  of  political-  development  will  always  remain 
origins.    The  relation  of  politics  to  psychology  the  backbone  of  historical  work.     Although  we 
al<o  is  that   of   a   teleological   to   a   causative  need  not  accept  Freeman's  dictum  that  history 
science.    All  political  institutions  may  be  looked  is  past  politics,  it  may  be  said  that  historical 
upon  as  psychological  facts  having  their  existence  forces  are  most  clearly  understood,  although  per- 
only  in  the  mind,  although  they  may  be  of  the  haps  not  completely  fathomed,  when  seen  from 
greatest  tenacity  and  are  in  turn  productive  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  growth  and  succession 
concrete  facts  such  as  public  buildings  and  im-  of  political  institutions  and  laws. 
proTements.    But  psychology,  like  sociology,  is  a        The  principal  methods  auxiliary  to  political 
causative  science,  going  back  of  the  purpose  or  science  are  the  historical,  the  statistical,  the  ex- 
roncept  with  which  politics  starts,  and  trying  to  perimental,    the   analytical,    and   the   deductive 
investigate  its  psychic  and  physiological  origins,  method.     Political  studies  have  always  drawn 
The  science  of  economics  deals  with  a  different  their  material  chiefly  from  the  recorded  history 
*t  of  social  phenomena,  which,  however,  have  of  mankind,  and  are  therefore  assisted  by  the 
the  closest  bearing  upon  politics.     Not  only  is  technique  of  the  historical  method — the  critical 
political  influence  largely  determined  by  economic  scrutiny  of  documentary  evidence  and  the  mas- 
power,  but  the  constant  interference  of  political  tery  of  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  But  although 
agencies  with  economic  interests  and  processes  politics,    as   indeed   every   other   social    science, 
mikes  it  necessary  for  political  science  to  give  has  thus  to  make  use  of  historical  material,  its 
special  attention  to  economics.    The  field  of  his-  problems  differ  distinctly  from  those  of  history. 
tory,  like  that  of  sociology,  embraces  political  It  is  the  function  of  history  to  explain  a  suc- 
iction  together  with  the  other  manifestations  of  cession  of  events  and  actions  through  the  dis- 
wial  life.    But  history  differs  specifically  from  covery  of  a  causal   relation.     The   function  of 
politics  in  that  its  purpose  lies  in  tracing  indi-  politics,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  explain  a  given 
ridual  chains  of  causation,  whereas  politics,  by  institution  through  an  investigation  of  its  origins 
the  use  of  the  comparative  method,  establishes  as  well  as  through  comparison  with  similar  insti- 
broader  generalizations.     The  science  of  statis-  tutions  elsewhere.    To  history  all  the  transforma- 
tia  furnishes  a  basis  of  induction  for  all  the  tions  of  a  given  institution  are  equally  interest- 
ficial  sciences.    Both  in  the  study  of  the  composi-  ing;   to  politics,   only  those  which   explain   its 
tion  of  political  forces  and  of  the  results  of  politi-  present  character.    Thus  in  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
ral  action  regarded  as  experiments,  the  aid  of  lish  parliamentary  system  of  the  present,  politi- 
tatistics  is  indispensable.    The  knowledge  of  the  cal  science  need  not  give  consideration  to  the  orig- 
matfrial  body  and  of  the  physical  basis  of  State  inal  causes  for  instituting  the  British  Parliament, 
life  is  furnished  by  the  sciences  of  ethnology  and  as  other  causes  have  been  substituted  upon  which 
yoprepfty,  the  results  of  both  of  which  form  the  the  parliamentary  regime  is  at  present  based. 
nwt  essential  data  of  political  science.    Among  Therefore,  in  general,  in  a  succession  of  substi- 
the  other  natural  sciences  physiology  and  biology  tuted  causes,  political  science  would  not  go  back 
»re  of  special   importance   to   political  science,  of  the  causes  directly  operative  in  the  institution 
Although  the  similarity  of  the  life  processes  in  to  be  explained,  while  to  history  the  whole  series 
the  State  and  in  the  physical  organism  have  been  of  substitutions  is  important* 
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The  statistical  method  furnishes  much  valuable  man,  ....  and  we  consider  what  laws 
and  trustworthy  material  to  political  science;  and  institutions  are  likely  to  conduce  most  to  the 
and  for  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  body  of  the  welfare  of  an  aggregate  of  such  beings."  While 
State  population  statistics  and  detailed  accounts  this  method  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  has  been 
of  the  economic  products  are  indispensable.  Sim-  fruitfully  employed  by  moet  of  the  great  political 
ilarly  the  effect  of  certain  modes  of  legislation  writers,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
and  of  political  action  can  best  be  tested  by  a  is  the  sole  or  even  the  principal  reliance  of  sei- 
study  of  their  numerical  results;  such  as,  for  entitle  politics.  In  fact,  if  employed  alone  and 
instance,  the  operation  of  the  liquor  laws  and  unassisted  by  the  study  of  concrete  facts,  it  opens 
of  laws  to  foster  agriculture,  irrigation,  etc.  But  the  door  to  hasty  generalization  and  to  the  profit- 
also  the  more  specifically  political  activities  may  less  expounding  of  threadbare  theories.  In  itself 
be  approached  by  the  statistical  method,  as  when  it  is  sterile.  It  simply  analyzes,  develops,  and 
we  study  the  attendance  upon  elections,  the  votes  applies  certain  facts  assumed  to  be  axiomatic  li 
upon  constitutional  amendments,  and  the  various  takes  on  the  subjective  coloring  of  the  writer's 
groupings  of  political  power.  We  must  not,  how-  mind  and  it  does  not  in  itself  furnish  a  stable 
ever,  overlook  the  limitations  of  the  quantitative  basis  for  the  scientific  pursuit  of  political  investi- 
method.  An  attempt  to  reduce  political  action  gation.  Politics  is  made  a  science  through  the 
entirely  to  quantitative  form,  and  thus  to  trace  use  of  inductive  processes.  The  careful  study  of 
it  back  to  the  working  of  physical  causes,  would  political  experience  and  of  the  ever-varying  forces 
result  in  failure,  because  the  complex  force  of  sen-  of  political  life  provides  the  rich  harvest  of  ob- 
timent,  sympathy,  tradition,  and  of  other  psycho-  serration  upon  which  general  principles  and 
logical  factors  cannot  be  quantitatively  measured  maxims  may  be  founded  with  a  certain  amount 
nor  reduced  with  exactness  to  quantitative  causes  of  warranted  assurance;  and  though  it  may  not 
in  the  physical  world.  as  yet  provide  a  large  number  of  exact  generaliza- 

Scientific  experimentation  is  not  possible  in  tions  and  rules  for  practice,  it  still  is  recognized 

politics,  because  we  cannot  use  a  society  purely  as  leading  to  a  fuller  mastery  than  does  deductive 

as  a  subject  of  demonstration.    Moreover,  we  are  reasoning,  by  giving  the  mind  an  insight  into  the 

not  given  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  in-  wealth  of  incident  and  the  dramatic  action  of 

fluence  of  any  one  cause  by  carefully  excluding  politics.    The  deductive  method  is  of  value  in  the 

the  operation  of  all  others,  as  we  may  do  in  matter  of  applying  knowledge  to  political  action, 

physical  experiments.     While,  however,  the  sci-  when  after  a  careful  study  of  political  forces  and 

entitle  experiment  pure  and  simple  is  by  the  na-  institutions  their  general  nature  and  operation 

ture  of  things  excluded,   practical  experiments  is  understood.    Such  knowledge  may  then  well  be 

are  constantly  being  made  in  politics,  i.e.  courses  applied  by  a  deductive  process  to  concrete  politi- 

of  action  are  tried  without  a  knowledge  of  the  cal  action. 

exact  results  to  be  produced  by  them,  but  in  the        The  Branches  of  Political  Science.    In  ac- 

hope  that  certain  improvements  will  be  effected;  cordance  with  the  general  division  of  political 

as,  for  instance,  in  changes  of  the  criminal  law,  science  which  has  been  indicated  above,  we  may 

or  in  the  methods  of  nominating  and  electing  pub-  group  the  various  branches  of  the   subject  as 

lie  officials.     Such  action,  although  not  under-  follows: 

taken  purely  as  an  experiment,  is  experimental  Political  Dynamics — 
in  the  sense  that  the  nature  of  its  consequences        1.  Diplomacy  and  International  Politics, 
can  be  definitely  ascertained  only  through  experi-        2.  Party  Politics, 
ence,  and  that  the  action  is  undertaken  with  a        3.  Comparative  Legislation, 
knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  varying  results.        4.  Governmental  and  Administrative  Policies. 

Therefore,  while  politics  as  a  science  cannot  set  Political  Statics — 
aside  certain  social  factors  for  experimental  pur-         ].  Constitutional  Law. 
poses,  as  an  art  it  is  constantly  making  experi-        2.  International  Law. 
ments  in  practice  which  in  turn  furnish  the  most        3.  Administrative  Law  and  Technique, 
valuable  land  of  material  to  scientific  political        4.  Comparative  Study  of  Institutions, 
study.  5.  Jurisprudence. 

The  importance  of  the  analytical  method  has  General  and  Normative  Politics — 
already  been  indicated  above.     As  in  the  inves-        1.  Political  Theory, 
tigation  of  political  and  legal   institutions  the        2.  Political  Ethics. 

juristic  bias  is  naturally  very  strong,  there  is  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  deal  with 
constant  danger  in  political  science  of  resting  sat-  the  living  forces  of  public  life  without  paying 
isfied  with  mere  analysis  of  structural  forms,  regard  to  the  settled  institutions,  or,  on  the  ether 
A  scientific  method,  while  it  must  make  use  of  hand,  to  investigate  the  latter  without  giving  at- 
the  trenchant  instrument  of  analysis,  must  also  tention  to  the  motive  forces  by  which  they  are  sup- 
extend  its  range  so  as  to  embrace  the  real  motive  ported ;  and,  no  matter  what  subject  in  politic* 
forces  that  lie  back  of  institutional  forms.  The  may  be  under  consideration,  generalizations  he- 
natural  law  theory  has  always  favored  a  purely  longing  to  political  theory  or  ethics  can  never  be 
juristic  interpretation  of  institutions,  and  the  excluded.  While  these  various  subjects  are  thus 
scientific  study  of  politics  has  been  much  re-  intimately  interrelated,  each  of  them  nevertheless 
tarded  by  the  one-sided  use  of  analytical  methods  forms  the  centre  for  a  group  of  specific  conoid*  ra 
which  lead  to  disputes  about  fine-drawn  but  un-  tions  and  preserves  in  the  main  its  own  point  of 
jnportant  distinctions,  while  apparent  definiteness  view.  But  their  mutual  relations  ought  never  to 
of  the  results  obtained  often  causes  men  to  over-  be  overlooked.  A  study  of  the  public  law  of  anv 
look  the  powerful  forces  operating  in  political  State  without  attention  being  given  to  political 
life.  forces  and  their  modes  of  action  fails  to  convey  a 

The  deductive  method  is  thus  explained  by  Pro-  just  conception  of  political  life.    In  a  State  like 

fessor  Sidgwick  in  his  Elements  of  Politics:  "We  the  American  Union,  founded  upon  the  theory 

assume  certain  general  characteristics  of  social  of  government  by  law  deduced  from  a  written 
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constitution,  static  and  juristic  facta  are  often  During  the  Middle  Ages  Aristotle  exercised  a 
placed  unduly  in  the  foreground.    The  discussions  profound   influence  upon  scholastic   philosophy, 
in  the  American  Congress  are  usually  given  a  which  followed  his  doctrines  very  closely.    Machi- 
juristic  turn,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  considera-  avelli  took  up  the  thread,  and  on  the  basis  of 
tion  of  measures  dealing  with  economic  subjects  a  keen  study  of  political  facts,  both  in  the  rec- 
like  the  trusts  will  be  based  primarily  on  consti-  ords  oi  Roman  history  and  in  the  life  of  his 
tutional  arguments.  The  greatness  of  such  states-  own  times,  constructed  his  principles  of  practical 
men  as  Lincoln  consists  in  their  knowledge  of  the  politics.     His  work  is  founded  upon  actual  ob- 
trne  motive  powers  and  in  their  readiness  when  serration,  but,  like  Adam  Smith,  he  deals  ex- 
oeceasary  to  modify  juristic  principles  so  as  to  clusively  with  certain  definite  human  activities 
tdapt  them  to  the  living  forces  of  politics — "to  and  characteristics  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
throw  the  Constitution  overboard  in  order  to  save  and  constructs  for  us  the  Political  Man — ant- 
the  Constitution."     International  law  and  diplo-  mated  solely  by  the  will  to  gain  political  power, 
macy  similarly  bear  a  close  relationship  to  each  Jean  Bodin  lived  in  the  thick  of  the  religious 
other.   Not  only  is  the  former  largely  a  result  of  struggles  in  France,  and  his  work  is  a  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  most  enlightened  diplomatists,  result  of  the  need  he  felt  for  a  definite  basis  of 
but  its  enforcement  is  always  conditioned  by  the  authority  in  the  shifting  circumstances  of  his 
actual  grouping  of  the  various  factors  in  inter-  time.     His  theory  of  sovereignty  may  be  called 
national  politics.    The  study  of  comparative  legis-  the  portal  of  modern  political  science,  because  it 
lation  furnishes  materials  to  general  jurispru-  first  clearly  focuses  all  political  action  in  the 
dcnee,  and  this  in  turn  enables  the  legislator  to  sovereign  and  places  the  source  of  political  power 
secure  greater   harmony   and   a  more  effective  within  the  State  itself;  but  the  theory  is  pri- 
«trncture  in  his  legal  enactments.    Practical  poli-  marily  juristic  and  has  given  rise  subsequently, 
tics,  while  primarily  founded  upon  the  grouping  to  many  theoretical  constructions  which  do  not 
of  interests,  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  prin-  accurately  express  the  forces  of  political  life, 
ciples  of   political    theory    which    pervade    the  Three  of  the  great  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
ttonght  of  the  people  and  give  direction  to  their  century,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  and  Locke,  developed 
action  and  to  their  enthusiasms.  Political  theory,  political  theory  as  a  part  of  their  philosophical 
on  the  other  hand,  should  strive  to  be  an  expres-  system ;  but,  though  starting  from  similar  prem- 
ium of  the  cardinal  facts  of  actual  political  life,  ises,  they  arrive  at  entirely  different  conclusions. 
and  consequently  the  theory  of  democracy  can  no  The  thought  of  their  age  was  primarily  mathe- 
longer  rest  upon  the  original  concept  of  an  ideal  matical,  and  their  method  is  purely  deductive, 
state  of  nature.    The  intimate  connection  between  developing  a  system  of  political  structure  from  a 
practical  politics  and  political  ethics  would  not  few  principles  assumed  as  axiomatic,  in  the  man- 
**m  to  need  emphasizing,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  ner  of  a  theorem  in  geometry.  The  impulse  which 
that  certain  writers  like  Machiavelli  have  disso-  was  given  at  this  time  to  the  mathematical  sci- 
ciated  political  considerations  from  ethical  prin-  ences,  and  through  them  to  the  physical,  led  to  an 
ciples,  and  also  that  in  the  practical  politics  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Montesquieu  to  explain  the 
the  lower  type  but   very   little   application   of  connection    between    political    institutions    and 
ethical  motives  can  be  perceived.     Even  the  de-  physical  environment.    Scientific  in  the  sense  of 
tails  of  administrative  technique  have  a  close  basing  his   results   upon   induction   from   facts, 
connection  with    dynamic   politics,   for   often  a  Montesquieu  lacks  the  critical  spirit  of  the  His- 
oethod  of  action  which  seems  thoroughly  con-  torical  School  and  is  often  captivated  by  mere 
venient,  and  indeed  almost  necessary  from  the  fanciful  analogies.     Burke  has  a  scientific  con- 
idministrative  point  of  view,  may  be  subject  to  ception  of  politics  in  the  sense  of  seeing  in  insti- 
frare  objections   when  the  political  life  of  the  tutions  a  natural  development  and  of  basing  his 
State  is  considered.  political  principles  upon  a  careful  study  of  politi- 
The  Literature  of  Political  Science.  It  has  cal  experience ;  but  he  idealizes  the  past  and  looks 
been  intimated  with  some  truth  that  politics  has  upon  the  present  rather  with  the  eyes  of  the 
not  as  yet  fully  made  good  its  claim  to  rank  as  a  statesman    who    is   defending   certain    forms   of 
vience,  because   political   literature   lacks   that  political  life  than  in  the  spirit  of  the  scientific 
succession  of  effort  which  constitutes  the  progres-  investigator.     Rousseau,   Kant,   and   the   entire 
wve  element  in  the  natural  sciences.  In  the  latter  Classical  Liberal  School,  are  all  given  to  a  priori 
an  investigator  will  take  up  the  work  where  his  reasoning;   taking  as  their  starting  point  the  ra- 
predecessor  has  left  off.     In  politics  there  has  tional  individual,  they  endeavor  to  construct  a 
been  no  such  development  by  successive,  long  con-  system  of  government  in  which  his  independence 
tinned  effort;  any  writer  considers  himself  well  may  be  preserved.    The  fact  that  Rousseau's  the- 
qualified  to  contribute  a  valuable  discussion  on  a  ory  has  by  varying  interpretations  been  made  the 
object  with  which  all  men  of  common  sense  are  basis  of  Liberalism,  of  democracy,  and  even  of 
supposed  to  be  competent  to  deal.    In  fact,  some  State  socialism  indicates  the  ease  with  which  the 
«f  the  most  famous  writers  on  politics,  such  as,  deductive  method  may  be  used  to  produce  any 
for  instance,  Locke  and  Rousseau,  had  no  politi-  result  desired. 

r*l  or  legal  training  whatever.  In  many  cases  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  truly  scientific 
jrreat  philosophers  have  aimed  to  give  complete-  method  began  to  be  applied  to  the  study  of  polit- 
ics to  their  general  system  of  thought  by  con-  ical  facts.  Savigny,  Maine,  Ihering,  Pollock, 
*tructing  a  part  on  political  science,  which  is,  Maitland,  and  Judge  Holmes  have  applied  the 
however,  in  such  cases  usually  composed  merely  historic  method  to  institutional  and  legal  facts. 
*f  deductions  from  general  theoretical  principles.  The  careful  observation  and  analysis  of  contem- 
The  constitutional  studies  of  Aristotle  and  the  porary  institutions  has  led  to  fruitful  results 
principles  developed  in  his  Politics  form  a  sound  in  the  works  of  De  Tocqueville,  Bagehot,  Blunt- 
t**i*  for  the  science  o*  the  State;  but,  unfortu-  schli,  Woodrow  Wilson,  A.  L.  Lowell,  and  Ostro- 
wtery,  he  had  no  successors  to  carry  on  the  work  gorski.  Writers  like  Jellinek  and  Burgess,  while 
in  his  spirit  for   almost  two  thousand  years,  juristic  in  their  method,  give  careful  attention  to 
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existing  State  forms.     Cornwall  Lewis  combines  land.     The  work  shows,   for  its  period,  much 

the  scientific  method  of  observation  with  a  highly  knowledge  of  history  and  political  judgment, 
philosophical  spirit.     TheTe  has  lately  arisen  a        rOLITIQTJTES,    po'le'teV     (Fr.,    politicals), 

school  of  political  scientists  who  apply  to  their  The  name  of  a  party  which  arose  in  France  in 

writings  the  term  sociological.    They  hold  that  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  composed  of  moderate 

the  true  study  of  politics  should  rest,  not  upon  Catholics   and   Protestants,   and  aiming  at  the 

the  legal  analysis  of  institutions,  but  upon  an  termination  of  the  civil  strife  by  a  compromise 

investigation  of  the  forces  of  society  which  are  between  the  two  factions  on  the  basis  of  relig- 

striving  to  express  themselves  through  political  ioU8  toleration  and  the  preservation  of  the  rights 

action.     They  emphasize  particularly  the  exist-  of  the  state  a8  again8t  the  privileges  of  sectaries. 

ence  of  groups  withm  the  State  which  represent  It  numbered  am*       its  a<fhereilts  such  men  as 

common  interests  and  are  animated  bv  common  Jean  Bodin  and  rjg  Tho     and  was  influential  in 

motives   and  they  conceive  of  State  life  as  made  e9tablishing    Henry    IV.    0n    the    throne.     See 

up  of  the  struggle  and  competition  between  these  France 

social  groups.     The  principal  representatives  of         «^Txm-w   /™         ^     ,  ,■    •  i-*        i- 

this  theory  are  the  Austrians  Gumplowicz  and        P?.LfTYA  iGk-   »oX*r^,  polUeto    polity,  citi- 

Ratzenhofer.  zenship).    A  term  used  to  describe  the  system  on 

The  inductive  method,  based  upon  observation  which  a  State  or  a  Church  is  organized  as  a 
and  the  study  of  recorded  facts,  is,  however,  not  structural  unity.     In  civil  usage,  the  principal 
the  only  one  employed  by  prominent  writers  on  forms  °?  P°utJ  ar«  monarchy,  the  rule  of  one 
politics  during  the  nineteenth  century.     Hegel's  man5  autocracy,  the  rule  of  the  best;  democracy, 
purely   philosophical  construction   of   the   State  the  rule  of  the  people  as  a  whole;  oligarchy,  the 
finds  an  echo  in  the  writings  of  T.  H.  Green  and  rale  °*  a  few-    In  ecclesiastical  organization,  the 
of  Bosanquet.    The  deductive  method  is  used  by  principal  forms  are  the  Papal,  in  which  supreme 
Sidgwick,  Lieber,  Mill,  and  the  Liberal   School  government  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope 
in  general.     The  juristic  method   of  analyzing  alone  J  the  episcopal,  in  which  it  is  shared  by  the 
existing  institutions  is  still  almost  universally  whole  body  of  bishops;  the  presbyterian,  where  it 
in  the  ascendent   in  books  dealing  with  juris-  is  held  by  an  assembly  of  presbyters;   and  the 
prudence  and  constitutional  law.     The  works  of  congregational,  in  which  each  congregation  is  in- 
American   constitutional   jurists   are    primarily  dependent  of  any  central  government, 
analytical,  and  although  they  devote  considerable        FCKLITZEB,  Adam   ( 1835— ) .     An  Austrian 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  aurist.     He  was  born  at  Alberti,  Hungary,  stud 
Constitution,  this  is  done  in  order  more  fully  to  ied  in  Vienna,  Wiirzburg,  Paris,  and  London,  and 
explain  that  instrument,  which  is  then  analyzed  in  1871  became  professor  at  the  University  of 
and  examined  in  all  its  bearings  upon  modern  Vienna.    He  had  achieved  great  success  in  1863 
government.  English  jurists  like  Holland,  Anson,  with  the  publication  of  his  method  of  treating 
and  Dicey,  following  Austin,  also  still  employ  deafness    consequent    on    catarrh    of    the    inner 
this  method  with  preference,  although  the  his-  ear,  and  he  gathered  at  Vienna  a  wonderful  col- 
toric  study  of  law  has  made  great  progress  in  lection  for  the  anatomical  and  pathological  study 
England.  of    the    ear.     The    more    important    works    of 
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Reasoning  in  Politics  (London,  1852)  ;  Willough-         nATrvnwisa        1UI    .,    .        **       ~.  , 

by,  The  Mature  of  the  State  (New  York,  1896 )  ;  _  f0™™?1?    P*1^*™?-      ™%  *»*    « 

Bosanquet,    The    Philosophical    Theory    of    the  Bohemia  m  Shakespeare  s   Win \^sTale.      Hs 

State    (London,    1899)  ;    McKechnie,   The   State  old  f™?*  Leontes   King  of  Sicily,  becomes  jeal- 

and  the  Individual    (Glasgow,   1896)  ;   Pollock,  oua  of  him  and  attempts  to  poison  him. 
History    of    the    Science    of   Politics    (London,         POLIZIANO,  po-16t-seVB/n6,  Anqelo    (Latin- 

1893)  ;  id.,  Essays  in  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics,  ized  form,  Politianus    (1454-1494).     An  Italian 

Essays  I.,  II.,  and  VIII.   (ib.,  1882)  ;  Goodnow,  scholar  and  poet.     He  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  of 

Politics  and  Administration  (New  York,  1900)  ;  civil  law,  and  was  born  at  Montepulciano,  in  Tus- 

Sidgwick,  Elements  of  Politics  (London,  1896)  ;  cany,  July  14,  1454.    The  family  name  was  Am- 

Funck-Brentano,    La    politique    (Paris,    1892)  ;  brogini,  but  Poliziano  took  his  name  from   hi* 

Ratzenhofer,     Wesen    und    Zweck    der    Politik  native    town — in    Latin,    Mons    Politianus.     He 

(Leipzig,   1893)  ;    Jellinek,  Das  Recht  des  mo-  studied  Latin  at  Florence  under  Cristoforo  Lan- 

dernen  Staates  (Berlin,  1900)  ;  Gumplowicz,  All-  dia,  Greek  under  Andronicus  of  Thessaloniea,  the 

gemeines  Staatsrecht    (Innsbruck,  1897);  Janet,  Platonic  philosophy  under  Marsilio  Ficino,  and 

Histoire  de  la  science  politique,  dans  ses  rapports  the  Aristotelian  under  Argyropulos.  When  scarce- 

avec  la  morale,  Introduction  (Paris,  1887) .    See  ly  fifteen  vears  of  age  he  published  a  poem  of  1400 

also  Government;  Civil  Administration;  Pub-  iines  in  honor  of  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who  had 

Lie  Law;  Diplomacy;  Sociology;  State;  Con-  carried  off  the  palm  at  a  tournament.    Lorenzo 

stitutional  Law  ;  International  Law.  de'    Medici    took    notice    of    the    brilliant    lad. 

POLITICS,  TnE.     A  work  by  Aristotle  dis-  and    to    afford    him    the    means    of    continuing 

cussing  the  relation  of  man  to  the  State  and  the  his  studies  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  two  sons, 

different  forms  of  government,  and  presenting  an  and  subsequently  gave  him   a  residence  in  his 

ideal  State  incorporating  the  best  points  of  vari-  charming  villa  near  Fiesole,  where*  Poliziano.  who 

ous   systems.     The  family   is   regarded   as   the  was  passionately  fond  of  country  life,  resumed 

foundation  of  the  State,  all  citizens  of  which  are  his  studies  with  fresh  ardor.    In  1484  he  accom- 

to  have  a  share  in  the  government  and  to  own  panied  the  Florentine  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and 
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was  received  in  a  flattering  manner  by  the  Pope,  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1844,  especially 
at  whose  request  he  translated  into  Latin  the  under  the  rule  which  required  a  majority  of  two- 
Greek  historian  Herodianus,  for  which  he  re-  thirds  of  all  the  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
wired  200  gold  crowns.  He  also  made  Latin  vention  to  nominate,  Polk  was  introduced  as  a 
versions  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  the  compromise  candidate  and  was  unanimously 
Charmides  of  Plato,  and  other  works,  with  such  nominated  on  the  ninth  ballot.  The  Whig  can- 
elegance  that  Erasmus  pronounced  him  a  master  didate,  Henry  Clay,  had  compromised  himself 
in  translation.  After  having  filled  for  some  years  in  some  sections  by  his  attitude  in  regard  to 
a  chair  of  Latin  literature  in  Florence,  he  com-  the  annexation  of  Texas,  while  the  Democratic 
menced  the  teaching  of  Greek.  His  popularity  platform  was  moderately  acceptable  to  both 
was  so  great  that  pupils  came  to  study  under  him  North  and  South  through  its  advocacy  of  the  're- 
from  ail  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  and  even  from  occupation  of  Oregon  and  the  reannexation  of 
distant  parts  of  Europe;  the  principal  were  Fran-  Texas.'  Polk  received  170  electoral  votes,  as 
eesco  Pucci,  Fortiguerra,  Maffei  da  Volterra,  against  105  for  Clay.  George  M.  Dallas  was 
Grocjn,  Thomas  Linacre,  and  Michelangelo,  elected  Vice-President.  During  his  term  the  Ore- 
ln  1489  appeared  his  Miscellanea,  a  collection  gon  boundary  dispute  was  settled  with  England, 
of  critical  and  other  observations  on  the  the  United  States  accepting  the  parallel  of  49° 
ancient  authors.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  as  the  northern  limit,  though  the  party  cry  which, 
he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  made  canon  of  helped  to  elect  Polk  was  a  claim  for  the  entire 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  He  died  September  territory  to  latitude  54°  40'  N.  A  dispute 
24,  1494.  Among  the  brilliant  scholars  of  the  regarding  the  boundary  of  Texas  caused,  in 
Italian  Renaissance,  Poliziano  occupies  a  fore-  .  1846,  a  war  with  Mexico,  which  resulted  in  the 
most  place  in  virtue  of  his  vigor  and  originality,  acquisition,  through  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
While  he  admired  the  chaste  and  noble  literature  Hidalgo  (q.v.),  of  California  and  New  Mexico. 
of  antiquity,  there  was  nothing  servile  in  his  The  chief  event  of  President  Polk's  internal  ad- 
imitations;  he  reproduced  without  difficulty  the  ministration  was  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law 
strength  of  Tacitus,  the  elegance  of  Livy,  and  the  of  1846,  which  was  based  on  the  principles  of 
conciseness  of  Sallust ;  his  Latin  poems,  especially  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  the  establishment 
his  elegies,  display  the  beauty  and  ardor  of  his  of  the  independent  treasury  system.  The  Presi- 
imagination.  Among  his  vernacular  pieces  may  dent  set  himself  against  the  internal  improve- 
be  mentioned  hia  Canti  carnascialescht  ( Carnival  ment  mania  by  vetoing  a  river  and  harbor  bill, 
Ballads),  remarkable  for  their  felicity  of  style,  which  appropriated  a  large  sum  for  improve- 
sweetness  of  pathos,  and  abundance  of  imagery,  ment  purposes.  As  regards  the  slavery  ques- 
Another  proof  of  his  varied  poetical  power  was  tion,  the  debate  over  the  Wilmot  Proviso  (q.v.) 
his  Orfeo,  one  of  the  earliest  dramatic  composi-  and  over  the  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of 
tions  produced  in  Italy.  Consult :  Serassi,  Vita  Oregon  were  the  most  notable  events.  In  private 
di  Angelo  Poliziano  (Milan,  1808) ;  Bona-  life  President  Polk  was  unostentatious,  frank, 
fans,  De  A.  Politiani  Vita  et  Operibus*  (Paris,  and  courteous.  His  habits  were  extremely  sim- 
1845) ;  Gresswell,  Life  of  Politian  (London,  pie,  and  his  character  was  blameless.  He  died  at 
1805) ;  Roscoe,  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (10th  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  15,  1849.  His  biography, 
ed.,  ib.,  1851) ;  and  the  two  works*  of  Symonds,  including  especially  a  review  of  his  administra- 
Tke  Renaissance  in  Italy  (ib.,  1875-86),  and  tion,  was  written  by  J.  S.  Jenkins  (Auburn, 
Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy  (ib.,  1879).  1850).  A  number  of  his  manuscripts  and  other 
POLK,  pok,  James  Knox  (1795-1849).  The  papers  have  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Chi- 
elewnth  President  of  the  United  States,  born  in  <*&>  Historical  Society,  and  his  MS.  diary  may 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  November  2,  1795.  be  found  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York  City. 
Hia  ancestors,  who  bore  the  name  of  Pollock,  emi-  ^e  United  States. 

grated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  early  in  the  POLK,  Leonidas  (1806-64).  An  American 
eighteenth  century.  Polk  graduated  at  the  Uni-  soldier  and  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
versity  of  North  Carolina  in  1818 ;  then  studied  Louisiana.  He  was  born  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  edu- 
law  with  Felix  Grundy  (q.v.)  of  Tennessee,  and  cated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  at 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820.  Three  years  West  Point  Military  Academy.  While  at  West 
later  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  Point  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Mcll- 
of  Tennessee,  and  soon  afterwards  (1825)  was  vaine,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ohio,  and  was  con- 
sent to  Congress  by  the  Democratic  Party,  serv-  verted.  After  graduation  he  resigned  from  the 
ing  as  Speaker  in  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-  service,  and  prepared  for  the  ministry  at  the 
fifth  Congresses.  In  Congress  he  won  distinction  theological  seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  being 
by  his  industrious  habits  and  readiness  in  debate,  ordained  at  Richmond  in  1830.  After  a  year  of 
During  the  administration  of  President  Jackson  church  work  he  traveled  in  Europe  to  benefit  his 
he  was  one  of  his  chief  supporters,  and  gave  health.  Upon  his  return  he  removed  to  Tennessee, 
the  same  loyal  support  to  Jackson's  successor,  and  in  1838  the  General  Convention  appointed 
Martin  Van  Buren.  As  Speaker  it  devolved  upon  him  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Southwest — a  field 
him  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Rep-  embracing  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Missis- 
resentatives  at  a  time  when  party  feelings  were  sippi,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama.  He  retained  this 
bitter,  and  his  rulings  were  frequently  appealed  post  until  elected  Bishop  of  Louisiana  in  1841. 
from,  although  usually  sustained  by  the  House.  He  formulated  a  scheme  for  higher  education  in 
After  fourteen  years  in  Congress  he  was,  in  1839,  the  South  which  finally  resulted  in  the  establish- 
elected  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  was  nominated  ment  of  Sewanee  University,  a  charter  for  which 
for  the  office  again  in  1841  and  1843,  but  was  was  granted  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  1858. 
each  time  defeated  by  the  Whig  candidate.  Never-  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  his  sympathies 
theless.  his  standing  among  his  party  associates  were  wholly  with  the  Southern  cause.  His  trav- 
vas  not  impaired,  and  when  the  vigorous  opposi-  els  in  pursuance  of  episcopal  duties  made  him 
tion  to  Van  Buren  made  impossible  the  latter's  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Lower  Mississippi 
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States,  and  he  urged  upon  the  President  of  the  censU) ,  is  numerous  in  Puget  Sound  and  on  the 

Confederacy  the  necessity  of  their  defense*.     In  California  coast. 

response  he  was  urged  to  take  a  commission,  and        Consult    Goode,   Fishery    Industries,    sec   1. 

with  the  approval  of  his  clerical  friends  he  be-  (Washington,  1884).    See  Plate  of  Codfish. 
came  a  major-general  in  June,  1861,  and  accepted        POIXAITJOLO,       pdTla-yoTWyia,       Antonio 

the  command  of  Department  No.  2,  which  in-  (1429-98),  and  PffiBO  (1443-96).     Italian  artists 

yolved  the  duty  of  defense  of  both  sides  of  the  of  the  Florentine  Naturalistic  School  (early  Be- 

Mississippi  from  the  Red  River  to  Cairo,  with  naujgance).     Antonio,  the  elder,  goldsmith  and 

headquarters  at  Memphis.     He  commanded  the  painter  was  born  in  Florence  in  1429.     Antonio 

Southern  forces  in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  partici-  became  celebrated  as  a  niellist  and  metal-worker, 

pated  m  the  engagements  of  Shiloh  and  m  the  ope-  The  led  decoration  for  the  altar  of  ^  Gio- 

ratidns  which  led  up  to  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  yannf  and  the  altar  ^^^  ^j^  fideUty 

took  part  in  Bragg*  invasion  of  Kentucky  as  ^  JULtm  and  j,^  of  desi         rjeep  study  of 

commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi   and  anti        mx^xm9  addJed  to  a  thorough  knowledge 

E5£hl  m  the  h*f  °f  Perryville.     In  October,  of  anatomy,  obtained  from  dissection,   rendered 

1?6%#he7ra8  made  lieutenant-general,  and  fought  Wm  one  of  th    fiTBt  draughtsmen  of  Florence,  and 

S^^^STSS^e^^   H  wasTha^ed  1?  in"  <****  "■  «*  adoption^  painting  as  a  profes- 

last  named  engagement,  it  was  cnargea  Dy  uen  gion     His  earJ    uac    f  ^  oif  medium  was  probll. 

eral  Bragg,  Polk's  delay  in  making  attack  lost  w    due  to  the  influence  of  Castagno  or  Baldovi- 

the  victory.     As  a  consequence  he  was  tempo-  ^    but  whetheT  ^^4  fro^  ^^  m*^ 

rarily  suspended   from   his   command 1;   but  the  direct  or  from   ftig  brother   pi         who   wu  a 

charges  were  dismissed  by  President  Davw,  who  etudent  of  the  Utter  artiflt   .g  an  ^t^  q^. 

offered  to  reinstate  the  deposed  general.    Declin-  tion     j^  thi8  vehiclc  are  executed  the  "Hercules 

mg  this  offer,  Polk  assumed  the  charge  of  paroled  and  the  Hydra"  and  the  "Hercules  and  Antcus," 

Prisoners  at  Enterprise,  Miss.,  and  when  Gen.  ^^  jn  ^  Tjmzi 
oseph  E.  Johnston  was  assigned  to  the  command  pien)  ^^  ^  brother,g  a8aociate,  and  it  is 
of  the  Arm v  of  Tennessee,  followed  that  general  difficult  to  distinguish  their  work.  As  many 
m  charge  of  the  Department  of  Alabama/Missis-  picture8  were  the  Combined  work  of  both,  it  may 
sippi,  and  East  Louisiana.  He  was  killed  by  a  £  conchlded  that  in  such  cases  Antonio  fur- 
cannon-shot  while  reconnoitring  the  field  of  Ma-  nighed  the  desi  while  piero  €xecuted  it  in 
rietta  from  Pine  Mountain.  Consult  his  Life  by  eolor  Their  ma8terpiece  is  the  large  "Martyr- 
his  son,  William  M.  Polk,  M.D.  (New  York,  dom  of  Saint  Sebastian"  (1476)  in  the  National 
1893).  Gallery,  London.  It  exhibits  the  severe  and 
POLKA  (from  Bohem.  pulka,  half;  so  called  plastic  treatment  of  Antonio — an  accuracy  and 
from  the  half -step  characteristic  of  the  dance),  sureness  in  drawing  that  is  not  found  in  the 
A  round  dance  supposed  to  have  originated  in  works  assigned  to  Piero's  hand,  such  as  the 
Bohemia  about  1830.  The  music  is  in  %  time,  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin"  (1483),  at  San 
and  has  the  rhythmical  peculiarity  of  being  ac-  Gimigniano,  signed  by  Piero,  in  which  the  draw- 
cented  on  the  third  quaver  of  the  measure:  ing  is  noticeably  defective.    The  general  handling 

;i  j-      I  of  the  color  in  Piero's  work  would  point  to  him 

£f  r/   i      It  was  introduced  as  a  fash-  a8   being   responsible    for    that   portion   of   the 

ionable  dance  into  Western  Europe  about  1841,  '£*™\  &b"Uan/",  .^t"^nt£^fc™ 

and  soon  became  extremely  popular;  in  France  £e  Infant  Christ,"  m ^he  Metropol^n  Museum 

in  particular  it  created  a'  perfect  furore.     Its  New  York,  is  probably  a  work  executed  whol^ 

movement  is  lively,  though  not  as  rapid  as  that  bv  the  ?lder  br?th«r-    <>f  their  Madonnas  there 

of  the  galop.  fe  «°°<*  examnlesm  the  National  Gallery ,  Lon- 

6      r  don,  and  in  the  Berlin  Museum.     In  1480  An- 

POLLACK    (from  Gael,  pollag,  whiting,  Ir.  tonio  was  called  to  Rome  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII., 

pullog,  pollack).    A  kind  of  codfish  (Pollachius  where  he  was  employed  upon  monumental  work 

virens),  common  on  both  coasts  of  the  North  until  his  death  in  1498.    Piero  died  in  Florence 

Atlantic,    and    more    commonly    known    in    the  in  1496. 

United  States  as  'coalfish.'    It  is  dark  greenish        POLLAnTOLO,  Simone  del  (1457-1508).    A 

brown  above,  sides  and  below  somewhat  silvery  distinguished  Italian  architect,  sometimes  called 

It  attains  a  weight  of  about  30  pounds,  and  is  of  n  Cronaca.    He  was  born  in  Florence  and  spent 

value  as  a  food  fish.    Its  habits  differ  from  those  a  numDer  of  years  in  Rome  devoted  to  the  study 

of  the  cod  or  haddock,  for  it  is  to  a  great  extent  0f  t^e  monuments  of  antiquity.    He  was  a  keen 

a  surface-swimming  fish,  and  congregates  in  large  observer,  and  from  his  habit,  after  his  return  to 

schools,  which  swim  about  in  search  of  young  Florence,   of   describing   with   great   minuteness 

fishes  as  food;  but  they  also  feed  at  the  bottom  the  sights  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  nickname  *I1 

like  cod.     They  seem  to  spawn  while  swimming  Cronaca'    (The  Chronicler)    was  bestowed  upon 

about,  and  their  eggs  float  and  hatch  in  five  or  him  by  his  fellow  artists.     In  1495  he  was  ap- 

six  days.     Their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed,  espe-  pointed  chief  architect  of  the  Duomo,  and  after 

cially  about  the  Gulf  of  Newfoundland ;  and  their  the  death  of  Benedetto  da  Majano  he  became  the 

liver  yields  an  excellent  oil  in  large  quantities.  architect  of  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  to  the  facade 

The  Alaskan  pollack  (Nieragra  chalcogramma)  of  which  he  added  the  splendid  cornice,  his  fai- 
ls a  very  similar  fish,  abundant  in  the  North  imitable  masterpiece.  He  also  built  the  Palazzo 
Pacific,  and  especially  in  Bering  Sea,  where  it  Guadagni,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  early 
furnishes  the  larger  part  of  the  food  of  the  fur  Renaissance  style,  and  the  Church  of  San  Fran- 
seal,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  natives  of  both  cesco  or  San  Salvadore  al  Monte,  an  edifice  im- 
coasts.  It  is  uniformly  dark  olive,  and  reaches  posing  in  its  very  simplicity  and  chaste  propor- 
a  length  of  three  feet.  Another  more  sooty  tions,  which  was  greatly  admired  and  praised  by 
species,  the  'wall-eyed  pollack*    {Nieragra  Fit-  Michelangelo,    Among  the  few  other  works  that 
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may  be  ascribed  to  him  with  certainty  are  the  popularly    regarded    as    the    'fertilizing    dust' 

vestibule  of  the   Sacristy  of   San   Spirito,   the  produced  by  flowers.     See  Spore. 

^P.StJ^fef  tA^id  a",*^*  5£  POLLENTIA.     An  ancient  place  in  North 

in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.    Consult:  Anderson,  The  Tfoi^   A„  ±x,n  T«„«„,a    „««™>o,*„+£i  *«,  ***«  «w~i 

Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy     Lon-  l*\£t  ^J  "f  ^niip^  ^  1^  ^hT^ 

don,  1896) :  and  Geymuller-Stegmann,  Die  Ar-  £n  .httle  t0J11  <>f  Pollenzo,  33  miles  sooth  of 

7^..      y     „       .  /*-«*«  v^g^MMM*,  *^w  ^,  Turin,  near  Bra.     The  rums  of  an  aqueduct,  an 

chttektw  der  Renaissance  %n  Toscana  (Florence,  . J~  \L£    I          iu    j.           j      A      v         ,    ,? 

1885-96)  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and  a  temple  mark  the 

''  site  of  the  ancient  city,  where  Alaric  and  Stili- 

POLIftANABBU'A.    An  ancient  city  of  Gey-  cho  fought  in  a.  d.  402  or  403.    The  ruins  of  a 

lon  now  in  ruins,  in  the  Province  of  Taman-  mediaeval  royal  castle  are  also  to  be  seen  here. 

kadme,  about  60  miles  northeast  of  Candy.     It  -ptitt  tptttt       a  „«;n«„i  0,„«n:„„  „„  t\**  u««  i 

«,  the  capital*  the  island  in  769-13l/    Its  JSiS^Jj^SS^S  a^nded^ 

f^Z  TJEa™*^?  %***  °*  ?rakTamaBa  h0°  may  become  a  troublesome  and  serious  ulcer.    It 

I    who  fortified  >t,  built  a  roya 1  palace,  a  mon-  ma£  ^  cauged  b     gtriki       th    head        ^  t 

Mtery  and  residence  for  the  priesthood,  a  superb  W<J„    atrainma  aininBt.  tht  h.iw   «,  \Z  .„  „. 
digoba,  and  i 
the  Malabars 


*Dd,S?,,^dKt^it8pre!t!lt?0^liti0n-    The,?08t  that  pus  is  forming,' then  the  formation  of  pus 

remarkable  building  is  the  Jaitawanarama  tem-  „„  .  K     u„„i.^,^   °'  „„7ji„     *  _™,„:i!i"  wL  t"I 

pie.    Opposite  the  entrance  is  an  image  of  Gau-  3t^>8te^  "  r*£* lyJ *%^£1*  by  *ot 

Uma  Buddha  60  feet  high.  The  Satmafia  Prasada  fi^i,  «"L  £  J^2»*i,  ft*  ♦"  *Ti™ 

is  a  handsome  nvramidal  buildin?     The  Dala.ee  about— which  may  be  known  by  the  tumor  being 

rf pS^nSSTta « SsiJS srts  ^ftJ°^torh-jItn,^t^lanced-  An*her 

t~,~*.™~~-   »«  ««*;«^:«i  i«u„  must  be  discharged,  and  the  means  employed — 

Toopawewa,  an  artificial  lake.  „        _    „      *^             *  v.          uxux           /  j. 

~         '  as,  e.g.,  a  seton — must  be  such  that  any  future 

POI/LABD,  Edward  Albert  (1828-72).    An  formation  of  pus  shall  run  out  immediately,  thus 

American  journalist,  born  in  Nelson  County,  Va.  preventing  any  corrosion  of  the  bone  beneath  the 

He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  tumor.     This  is  all  the  treatment  required,  ex- 

1849,  and  studied  law.     He  went  to  California  cept    fomentations    of    tepid    water    to    insure 

and   engaged    in    journalism    until    1855,    and  cleanliness,  if  the  disease  be  taken  in  its  early 

traveled  extensively.     At  the  beginning  of  the  stages. 

^JL"  !l?  ~iJKepMSg.?ir  tb€  BP!iC0«*1  POLLICB  VEBSO,pdl^sever'so  (Lat.,with 

ministry      From   1861  until  its  suppression  by  thumb  rever8ed).    Therign  by  which  the  spec- 

the ^  military   authorities   m    1865,   ne   was   an  tator8  ftt  the  Roman  glaediatoriai   combats  ex- 

editonal  writer  on  the  *«£*?*<*  Examiner ,  Mid  pre88ed  their  wish  that  the  vanqui8hed  gladiator 

was  a  merciless  critic  of  President  Davis.    Near  £hould  be      t  to  death      j    this  case  the  thumbs 

S"  m°^  Af  th\.war'  w}%  *¥"¥%**  to  ran  were  turned  up,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  turning 

heblockade  on  his  way  to  England,  he  was  cap-  down  ft    thu^g    ,     ified  ^  t                      fc    £ 

S^SE^  exten.ded'  thU  ^hown  according  Martial 

K2  aV^nfine^  in  ForTreTsVo^ty  S, J^^^- A«  "^^   Jl  ^Z 

raecial  order  of  Seerptarv  of  War  Stanton    but  Paintm&  "Polhce  Verso,"  by  GSrome,  shows  the 

TT?nJ2^£  rSE^^L  Po«!?*i  ThSuf '  wl-  victor  standing  over  his  prostrate  rival  and  look- 
was  summarily  released  by  General  JButler.    His  .            .     .,     kL,,,!^  *~~ +^  „«^:«+  ~t  *i,«  „««„*« 

books   include:    Black   Diamond*    Gathered   in  l°LUpJ^ ^i6"^^ !Je  V?fu 'I?/  *u e  T^ 

Darks  Home,  of  the  South  (1859),  an  attempt  £ ™>  who  are  "presented  with  thumbs  turned 

to  show  the  bright  side  of  slavery;  Letters  of  a 

Southern    Spy   in    Washington    and   Elsewhere  POLLINATION.    Transference  of  the  pollen 

(1861 ) ;  Southern  History  of  the  War  (1862-66) ;  (q.v.)  from  the  stamen  of  a  flower  to  the  stigma 

The  Lost  Cause  (1866),  a  shorter  history  of  the  of  the  same  flower  (self  or  close  pollination)  or 

war;   Lee  and  His  Lieutenants  (1867) ;  and  Life  to    that   of    another   flower    (cross-pollination). 

of  Jefferson  Davis  with  Secret  History  of  the  Several  terms  associated  with  these  processes  may 

Southern  Confederacy  (1869).    His  books  show  be   here   defined:    Autogamy,   self-pollination   of 

considerable  literary  ability,  but  his  violent  pre-  flowers;  a llogamy, cross-poll inat ion ;  geitonogamy, 

judices  prevented  any  sort  of  fairness  to  the  ob-  cross-pollination  between  two  flowers  upon  one 

jects  of  his  dislike.  plant;    xenogamy,   between    flowers    of   different 

«ATT.n<nTw/i     it              ii     -,     r              tt  plants.    Flowers  containing  both  stamens  and  pis- 

POLLARDING    (from    pollard,    from    pott,  &U  *r*  tolled  monoclmoui,  or  hermaphroditic ;  it 

bead).    The  process  Tery  commonly  practiced  in  gtameM  are  jn  one  flowfir  ^    ^^j,,  anotn 

Enrope  of  cutting  off  the  crown  of  a  tree  to  make  but  ^  kind                      the  same  plant,  the 

♦    th7TK-°Ut  num«rou?  ^-sprouts  from  the  iante  are  gald  to  ^  %linout  md  monoU<m» 

3m ^po^arfraTnlt SSuttfe«^S2S  iFi*  J) ;  "  "^  different  P,ant8'  di°!ciott'  (F* 

m   disSctsWtere    fuel    to    s^iS    ttocTthe  2)-    .-»»«»««•  »  *e  period  during  which  pollina- 

^.~£T^.   J£  »J2Z  rtt^r\,,tS,   ,JLr  tion  i8  Possible;  flowers  which  remain  closed  dur- 

branches   are   cut  every  third  or   fourth  year,  j      thisVperiod  exhibit  cleUtogamy  (q.v.),  those 

^^atid  SwThTu^L  wilYows^Pla™  "hich  °p£  »U  or  part  of  the'timS  elibit  chas- 

Sto  eCr.n^toes,  are  Z* ^reojuen^  ^  ^f^;  J10-™  ^rJ?"""*  ^  PJ8til8h  or 

lardei    While  the  operation  apparency  injures  **       ~2l  ■     ^f  ^    JSf  "**      ^? 

the  tree,  it  should  be  Voted  that  many  of  the  old-  *^~"fE?  *T/   '4^     Iength8  ""f'  ^m0r- 

«t  trees  in  Europe  and  the  largest  in  diameter  P*^    <**  3)  8   ,f  thr«?  are  P"86?.*'   *"mor" 

1»»  iw-n  «.ntin«™«lv  nnlUrHeH  Pfcww-.  TnhoMogamwu  flowers  thestigm) 


ias  ma- 


*  *^  *  ture  when  the  pollen  grains  are  shed;  in  dichog- 

POLLBV  (Lat.,  fine  flour,  fine  dnst) .  A  name    amous,  these  two  periods  differ.    If  the  stigmas 
applied  to  the  microspores  of  seed-plants,  and    mature  first,  the  flower  exhibits  prdtogyny  or  prv 
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terogyny;    if   the   pollen   grains   are   shed   first,     transferred    by    insects.      The   structure  of  the 

protandry  or  praterandry   (Fig.  4).  *  -    - 

In  genera],  cross-pollination  seems  to  b 
what  advantageous  to  plants  because  it 
posed  to  prevent  close  inbreeding,  which 
plants    and    animals    seems    to    result    in    de- 
generacy.   The  reason  for  this  is  not  known. 

There  are  various  devices  by  which  cross-pol- 
lination is  obtained.     The  most  perfect  dev" 
the  so-called   dioecious   habit   illustrated   b\ 
willows    (Fig.   2).      In   the   so-ca" 
habit   (Fig.   1),  cross- pollination 


i  both 


the 


from  that  of  flowers  pollinated  En  other  * 
(Fig.  6).  For  example,  the  corollas  are  c 
monly  prominent  and  highly  colored,  and  it  is 


plant  Ilka  t 


*  (PlB  5). 


though  it  is  often  facilitated  by  the  pistillate 
flowers  being  uppermost  on  the  tree.  In  the  case 
of  insect  pollinated  flowers  cross- pollination  is 
sometimes  secured  by  protrandry  (Fig.  4),  or  pro- 
togyny.  In  many  cases  the  stigma  when  mature  is 
higher  than  the  stamens  and  hence  self-pollina- 
tion is  difficult.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  de- 
vice to  insure  cross- pollination  is  the  impo- 
tence of  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma,  of  the  same 
flower  and  even  of  other  flowers  on  the  same 
plant.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  some 
plants  self-pollination  is  not  only  possible,  but 
even  common.  It  is  invariably  the  case  in 
cleistognmous  flowers.  (See  Cleistogamt. )  In 
the  subterranean  flower  of  the  violet  self-pollina- 
tion is  necessary,  and  the  rich  development  of 
seeds  shows  that  it  is  effective. 

Pollination  is  effected  in  various  ways  in  plants,  lieved  that  insects  are  more  likely  to  visit  flowers 
among  which  the  most  important  are  the  follow-  if  their  corollas  are  colored.  Some  experiment*, 
ing:  (I)  Insect  pollination.  In  a  vast  number,  however,  would  seem  to  show  that  color  may  not 
perhaps  even  the  majority  of  plants,  pollen  is    serve    conspicuously    as    an    attraction.     Many 


:?".!.■" 


■tlgmstlc  surface  ol  the  abort  styles. 
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flowers  are  attractive  to  insects  because  of  their 
fragrance,  which  is  a  device  to  secure  cross-polli- 
nation. The  pollen  of  insect- poll  mated  flowers  is 
often  comparatively  sticky  and  heavy.  A  large 
number  of  structures  are  found  in  these  flowers 
ihich  seem  to  favor  certain  insects  and  oppose 
others.    Among  the  more  striking  of  these  devices 


■ning-birds.  (3)  Wind  pollination  ia 
with  a  large  number  of  plants,  especially  trees, 
grasses,  and  sedges,  in  which  the  flowers  differ 
from  insect- pollinated  flowers  in  the  relative 
absence  of  showiness,  nectar,  and  odor,  etc. 
These  flowers  are  also  comparatively  small.  The 
pollen  is  usually  light,  easily  carried  by  the 
wind,  and  is  also  produced  in  immense  Quanti- 
ties.  Pine  pollen  is  particularly  interesting  in  that 


it  is  winged  (Fig.  0, 
it  sometimes  forms  t 
(4)    Water-poll; 


It  is  so  abundant  that 
called  sulphur  showers. 
A  small  number 


is  a  long  corolla  tube  which  favors  insects  with  a 
long  proboscis.  In  general,  insect -pollinated 
flowers  are  rich  in  nectar,  which  is  often  the  lure 
(or  the  visit  of  insects.  Other  flowers  are  visited 
for  their  pollen,  of  which  many  insects  are  fond. 
(2)  Bird  pollination.  A  comparatively  small 
and  in  North  America  unimportant  number  of 
Bowers  are  pollinated  by  birds,  especially  hum- 


Facilitate  dl 


iplnes  which  facilitate  at 
of  aquatic  plants  are  pollinated  by  means  of 
water  currents.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Vallisneria, 
a  somewhat  complex  mechanism  is  present. 

POI/LIO,  Gaius  Asinius.  A  Roman  orator, 
politician,  soldier,  and  author  of  considerable 
merit.  He  was  born  in  Rome  B.C.  76,  but  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  Marrusinian  descent. 
When  civil  war  broke  out  between  Casar  and 
Pompoms,  Pollio  sided  with  the  former,  was 
present  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  B.C.  48.  At  the 
time  of  Cresar's  assassination  Pollio  was  governor 
of  Further  Spain,  and  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Sex t us  Pompeius.  In  the  subsequent  struggles 
he  sided  with  the  triumvirate  against  the  oli- 
garchic senate;  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  for- 
mer, was  appointed  administrator  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  in  which  capacity  he  saved  the 
property  of  the  poet  Vergil  at  Mantua  from  eon' 
fiscation.  After  Antonius  and  Octavianus  had 
quarreled,  it  was  Pollio  who  effected  their  tem- 
porary reconciliation  at  Brundusium  B.C.  40; 
next  year  he  conducted  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Parthini,  a  people  of  Tllyria,  and  in 
consequence  obtained  a  triumph.  After  this 
event,  however,  he  withdrew  altogether  from 
political  life.  He  lived  far  into  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  dying  at  his  Tusculan  villa 
a.d.  4,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Besides 
having  a  reputation  for  oratory.  Pollio  was  cele- 
brated as  an  historian,  poet,  and  critic.  His  liter- 
ary and  political  criticism  of  his  contemporaries, 
in  particular,  appears  to  have  been  valuable.  He 
also  claims  remembrance  as  a  distinguished 
patron  of  Catullus,  Horace,  Vergil,  and  other 
men  of  letters,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  first 
public  library  at  Rome.  Of  the  writings  of 
Pollio,  we  possess  only  three  letters  to  Cicero 
( published  among  Cicero's  correspondence  Ad 
Familiares,  v.  31-33) ,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his 
History  of  the  Civil  Wars  collected  by  Peter, 
Hiatoricorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta  (Leipzig, 
1883).  WBlfflin  would  attribute  to  Pollio  the 
Bellum  Africanum  (published  with  Caesar's 
works  by  Dinter,  Leipzig,  1890),  but  this  theory 
is  not  generally  accepted.     Consult:  Landgraf, 
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Untersuchuhgen  zu  Casar  und  seinen  Fortsetzem  Etchingham  Letters,  a  clever  novel  in  epistolary 

(Erlangen,     1888) ;     Wdlfflin    and    Miadoriski,  form. 

Pollionis  de  Bello  Africo  Commentarius  (Leipzig,  POLLOCK,  Sir  George  (1786-1872).    A  Brit- 

1889) ;  Schmalz,  Ueber  den  Sprachgebrauch  dee  j8n  soldier.     He  studied  at  the  Royal  Military 

Asinius  Pollio  (Munich*  1890) ;  Kornemann,  Die  Academy    at    Woolwich    until    1803,    and    then 

historische    Schriftstellerei    dee   Aeinius    Pollio  entered  the  East  India  Company's  service  as  a 

(Leipzig,  1896).  lieutenant   of   artillery.     He   arrived    in    India 

PtfLLNITZ,   pel'nlts,   Kabl  Ludwig,   Baron  toward  the  end  of  the  Mahratta  wars,  at  once 

(1692-1775).      A    German    memoirist    of    note,  went  to  the  front,  and  participated  in  the  sieges 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  talents,  but  his  ex-  of  Deeg  (November  12-December  25,  1804)   and 

travagant   and   vagabond   habits   often    reduced  Bhurtpore   (January  4-April  2,  1805).     During 

him  to  the  greatest  poverty.     After  wandering  the  First  Burmese  War  he  took  an  important 

all  over  Europe,  taking  service  in  the  Church  in  part  in  the  military  operations,  and  at  its  close 

Austria,  and  in  the  army  in  Spain,  he  finally  was  invalided  home.     In  1838  he  was  promoted 

attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Frederick  the  to  be  major-general,  and  in  1842  was  assigned  to 

Great,  who  appointed  him  his  reader,  and  made  command  the  British  forces  in  the  war  against 

him  director  of  the  theatre  at  Berlin.     After  the  Afghans.     He  forced  the  Khyber  Pass  and 

twice  having  changed  from  Catholicism  to  Cal-  captured  Kabul.    For  these  services  he  received 

vinism,  he  shortly  before  his  death  proclaimed  a  pension  of  £1000  from  the  East  India  Company 

himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Among  and  many  honors  from  the  Indian  and  British 

his  works,  marked  by  keen  observation  and  wit,  governments.      In    1870    he    was    commissioned 

are  Let  tree  et  m&moires  (1734)  and  Etat  abrigi  field-marshal  in  the  British  Army,  a  year  later 

de  la  cour  de  Saxe,  etc.  ( 1734 ) .    He  was  prob-  was  made  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and 

ably  also  the  author  of  Histoire  secrite  de  la  in  1872  was  created  Baronet  of  the  Khyber  Pass. 

duchesse  d'Hanovre,  etc.    (1732),  and  La  Borne  Consult:  Low,  Life  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  George 

galante  (1734).  Pollock   (London,  1873);  and  Kaye,  History  of 

POLLOCK.    See  Pollack.  the  War  in  Afghanistan  in  1838  to  1842. 

POL'LOCK,  Sir  Chables  Edward  (1823-97).  POLLOCK,  Walter  Hebbies  (1850—).  An 
An  English  jurist  and  law  writer,  educated  at  English  author.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1850 
Saint  Paul's  School  ( 1833-41 ) .  He  was  called  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College, 
to  the  bar  in  1847,  became  Queen's  counsel  in  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  with  classical 
1866,  and  was  knighted  and  raised  to  the  Ex-  honors  in  1871.  Though  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
chequer  bench  in  1873.  Pollock  collaborated  coin's  Inn  (1874),  he  early  began  to  give  most  of 
with  J.  J.  Lowndes,  Sir  Peter  Maxwell,  and  F.  P.  his  time  to  journalism  and  literature.  From 
Maude  in  the  production  of  legal  works,  and  1884  to  1894  he  was  editor  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
wrote himself  The  Practice  of  the  County  Courts  view.  His  work  includes  translations  from  the 
(1851),  which  he  continued  to  supplement  up  to  French,  as  well  as  much  graceful  and  humorous 
the  edition  of  1880,  and  A  Treatise  on  the  Power  verse:  Lectures  on  French  Poets  (1879)  ;  The 
of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  to  Compel  the  Pro-  Poet  and  the  Muse,  a  metrical  translation  from 
duction  of  Documents  for  Inspection  (1851).  Alfred   de  Musset's   Nuits    (1880);    Songs  and 

POLLOCK,    Sir    Frederick     (1845—).      An  Rhymes,  English  and  French  (1882);   The  Pic- 

English  jurist  and  author.    He  was  born  in  Lon-  ture's  Secret,  a  novel   (1883) ;   The  Paradox  of 

don,  December   10,   1845,  and  was  educated  at  ^ oting,  translated  from  Diderot  (1883);  Verse  of 

Eton,    and    at   Trinity    College,    Cambridge,    of  Two  Tongues  ( 1884) ;  Old  and  New,  verse  (1890)  ; 

which  he  was  made  fellow  (1868).    Admitted  to  ^   #"">  Men's  Morrice    (1889)    and  King   Zub 

the  bar   at  Lincoln's   Inn    (1871),   he  was  ap-  (1892),    two   volumes   of   fantastic   tales;    Me- 

pointed  examiner  in  law  at  Cambridge    (1879-    moires   inMits  du   Marquis  de (French, 

81),   professor   of   jurisprudence   at   University  1894);    The   Charm,  and  Other  Drawing-Room 

College,  London   (1882-83),  Corpus  professor  of  Ptoys,   in  conjunction  with   Sir  Walter  Besant 

jurisprudence   at   Oxford    (1883),   professor   of  (1896);  and  Jane  Austen,  Her  Contemporaries 

common  law  in  the  Inns  of  Court    (1884-90),  and  Herself  (1899). 

and   member  of   the  Royal   Labor   Commission  POI/LOK,  Robert  (c.1798-1827).     A  Scotch 

(1891-94).    His  works  pertaining  to  his  profes-  poet,  son  of  a  poor  farmer.     He  was  born   at 

sion    comprise    mainly    Principles    of    Contract  North    Moorhouse,    Renfrewshire,    October     19, 

(1876;    7th  ed.    1902);   Digest  of  the  Law  of  1798;  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  University 

Partnership    (1877;    7th  ed.    1900);    The  Land  of  Glasgow  (M. A.  1822)  and  at  the  United  Seces- 

Laws   (1882,  3d  ed.   1895);   The  Law  of  Torts  sion  Hall  (1822-27);  licensed  to  preach  (1827); 

(1887;  6th  ed.  1901) ;  History  of  English  Law  but  owing  to  poor  health,  caused  in  part  by  over 

(1895;   2d  ed.   1899),  with   Frederick  William  study,  he  was  never  permanently  in  charge  of  a 

Maitland  (q.v.)  ;  A  First  Book  of  Jurisprudence  congregation.    He  was  advised  to  visit  Italy,  but 

(1896).     Better  known  to  the  general  reader  is  he  got  no  farther  than  London,  whence  he  went 

Spinoza,  His  Life  and  Philosophy  (1880;  2d  ed.  to  Shirley  Common,  near  Southampton,  where  he 

1899).     Further  versatility  is  shown  by  Intro-  died,  September  18,  1827.    Pollok  is  remembered 

duction  to  the  Science  of  Politics  (1890;  4th  ed.  for  The  Course  of  Time,  a  poem,  begun  in  1825 

1902),    and    many    brilliant    political    articles  and  finished  and  published  in  1827.    Though  sug- 

contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall   Gazette  and  the  gested  by  Byron's  Darkness,  it  is  an  essay  in  the 

Saturday  Review.     Sir   Frederick  Pollock  also  manner  of  Milton.    It  is  in  blank  verse,  and  its 

conceived    the    happy    idea    of    writing    verse-  theme  is  the  destiny  of  man.     The  poem  was 

parodies  of  typical   law  cases.     Leading  Cases  long    popular    in    Scotland,    England,    and    the 

Done  into  English  (1877),  popular  from  the  first,  United   States.     Pollok   could   not  rise   to   his 

was  reissued  with  additions  in  1892 ;  and  in  1899,  theme,  and  the  execution  as  a  whole  is  poor. 

with  Ella   Fuller  Maitland,  he  published  The  The  poem  contains  many  eloquent  passages  not- 
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withstanding.     Pollok  also  wrote  a  meditative  by   Dindorf    (5   vols.,   Leipzig,    1825),   and  by 

poem  called  Thoughts  on  Man,  and  three  tales  Bekker  (Berlin,  1846). 

of  the  Covenanters.     Consult   the  Life  by  his  -dot  mantr  nwa  a  tt    ~xi/  *  v    *  /*             a 

brother,  D.  Pollok  (Edinburgh,  1843).  ,  POLNISCH-OSTBATJ ,   p61'nish   6Vtrou.     A 

MT/T/»wirAWfl        a            •  •     i    v          u  town  m  the  Crownland  of  Silesia,  Austria,  on 

POI/LOXBHAWB.      A    municipal    borough  the    Ostrawitza,    opposite    Mfihrisch-Ostrau,    60 

and  manufacturing  town  in  Renfrewshire,  Scot-  -mile8  west-southwest  of  Cracow.     Its  importance 

land  on  the  White  Cart,  three  miles  southwest  i8  due  to  the  extensive  coal  deposits  of  thV  neigh- 

of  Glasgow,  of  which  it  is  practically  a  suburban  borhood,  which  form  the  southwestern  part  of 

extension,  connected  by  electric  street  railroads,  the  great  Upper   Silesia   coal-belt.     The   town 

etc.    (Map:    Scotland,   D  4).     Cotton-spinning,  produces  malt  and  liquors.    Population,  in  1890, 

calico-printing,     silk-weaving,     bleaching,     iron-  13  200     in  1900,  18,800;  chiefly  Czechs! 
founding,  and  fancy  dyeing  are  extensively  car- 

ried  on.    Population,  in  1891,  10,228;  in  1901,  POLO    (from  Tibetan  pulu,  willow,  the  ma- 

11,169.  terial  of  which  the  ball  is  made  in  Tibet).    A 

POLL-TAX.     See  Capitation,  Taxation.  8*me   played  on   horseback,   closely   resembling 

POLLUTION  OP  WATBBCOUBSES  (Lat.  ^Lft^LS}6  ^ tTW7  ^  P°lo.in 

tollutio,  from  polluere,  to  defile,  from  par-,  forth  ^B^L "^S^^Lf^^*  S      ^Z™ 

I ttXjB^&S  =  strafe  ^oVS^^^^ 

•nk;**+  *^  +i»^  ^^r.;a~  *t  a;m;i0,  ^-^+0  u  rt™  a    matter    of    undoubted    record    that    it    has 

^tv*^  Js^A^r* co™  of  ^tral  *f 

right  implies  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  water  w  Q  i^ilw       7'  m°  "V**  J*pW1  *? 

to  reasonable  quantities  and  of  a  reasonable  qual-  ft*  *  £me  close&  resembling  the  Persian  sport, 

ity.    As  this  doctrine  of  'reasonable  user*  is  ap-  ™e  *£"  ™  ^    11*  ^V?* *doPted  m  *?" 

plied,  no  absolute  and  definite  rule  can  be  framed  *a.about  "64,  >  the  English  tea-planters  m 

a,  to  what  extent  the  waters  of  a  stream  can  be  STnt?*  *  TPr?£Lt0  *  W 
poUuted  or  contaminated  by  an  adjoining  owner.  ™£* *"*?£  S*1^  In  18f  ,?°m«  subal<?ra 
The  courts  will  consider  the  circumstlnces  of  °f<? r8.  °ff  **e  T*n^  Hussars,  stationed  at  Alder- 
each  particular  case.  As  streams  are  natural  ^KSSod,,?l the  ^me  m.to  En?lan<l.  The 
means  of  drainage  of  land,  it  has  been  held  that  J^1™]-^*  *  8P°rt  ™re  ^ediately  recog- 
a  city  cannot  fie  restrained  from  causing  its  n^dand  at  the  present  time  the  game  is  widely 
sewage  to  flow  into  a  stream,  unless  an  unusual  Played  in  Great  ?Tlt?m*n*  *?'  cgl°ni€8>  *?d 
or  unreasonable  quantity  is  discharged  therein.  1!  al1mo?t  "  JOT?1"  "S  th\Unlted  i^**8;  ^ 
Mills  and  other  industries  along  a  stream  natu-  Hurhngham  Club,  London  became  the  acknowl- 
rally  impair  the  quality  of  the  water  somewhat,  ^d.  ^-making  authority,  not  only  for  Great 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  courts  will  "not  inter-  Britain  but  for  her  colonies.  The  executive  how- 
fere  if  they  are  adapted  to  the  stream,  and  do  evf  >  1S  the  9°™^  ?°l0  Association,  which  does 
not  cause  it  to  give  off  odors  which  are  injurious  ™*  concern  itself  with  rules  but  regulates  the 
to  health."  The  discharge  of  dye  materials,  poi-  PrmclPal  ««*«*,  the  County  Cup  Series,  dividing 
sonous  chemicals,  unusual  quantities  of  sawdust,  England  into  four  divisions,  the  winners  only  of 
and  other  waste  into  a  stream,  has  been  re-  *hlc*  P1*?  ln  ±h\  ?nala  at  Hurhngham,  where 
strained  in  various  jurisdictions.  J£?  Inter-Regimental  Cups  are  also  played  for. 
The  remedies  of  a  riparian  owner  who  is  in-  ^  Champion  Cup  and  the  Hunt  Cup  Cham- 
jured  by  pollution  of  a  stream  are  to  seek  an  in-  Pl0^V  are  played  for  oyer  the  course  of  the 
junction  and  damages  in  a  court  of  equity,  or  sue  **™}*8h  Club>  *«* her  noted  home  of  the  game, 
for  damages  alone,  in  a  court  of  law.  See  Nui-  *o1?  was  "Produced  "*°  the  United  States  in 
sakce;  Rtpabian  Rights,  etc.  Consult:  Angell,  J.8™  ^  J*™™  9°**™  **""*£  and  first  prac- 
Tke   Law   of    Watercourses    (7th    ed.,    Boston,  *!?£*  ■*  Dl^le+r?  R^^g  Academy,  New  York 

1877) ;  Haworth,  River  Pollution  (1807).  £*V^3£^d«!ter  Pol°  Club  T*  iorm*\ in 

~__  _._.       '      _                    -rJ  New  York  City  in  the  same  year  and  a  year  later 

POI/LUX.    See  Castob  and  Pollux.  it  went  into  8ummer  quarters  at  Newport,  R.  I., 

POLLUX,  Julius  (Gk/Iototoc  TIolvdebioK,  Iou-  which  has  been  the  American  headquarters  of  the 
liosPolydeukes).  A  Greek  lexicographer  who  was  game  ever  since.  The  game  went  West  as  far 
born  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  and  flourished  in  as  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a  National  Polo  Associa- 
te reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus  (a.d.  180-  tion  was  organized,  consisting  of  the  principal 
192).  After  a  preparatory  training  under  his  Eastern  clubs.  Many  other  clubs  exist,  besides 
father,  he  studied  under  the  Sophists,  and  be-  those  affiliated  with  the  association,  especially  in 
came  a  learned  grammatical  critic.  He  opened  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific  Slope, 
t  school  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  became  so  The  system  of  handicapping  adopted  by  the 
famous  that  he  was  made  preceptor  of  the  American  Polo  Association  is  universally  com- 
Emperor  Commodus.  He  prepared  for  the  use  mended.  In  order  to  give  younger  players  a 
of  the  Emperor  an  Onomasticon,  a  Greek  vocabu-  chance,  each  individual  is  penalized  with  so  many 
lary  divided  into  10  books,  designed  to  facilitate  goals,  from  two  upward,  according  to  his  skill, 
the  learning  of  the  Greek  language  by  the  young  This  penalty  he  takes  with  him  wherever  he  plays, 
prince.  It  contains  a  variety  of  synonymous  So  that  if  the  penalties  on  a  team  of  four,  each 
words  and  phrases,  is  useful  in  the  study  of  of  whom  is  penalized,  amount,  say,  to  16  goals, 
Greek  literature  and  art,  and  is  valuable  also  and  they  meet  another  team  of  four  whose  indi- 
because  in  the  first  part  it  treats  of  the  gods  vidual  penalties  aggregate  only  10,  the  first  team 
and  their  worship.  Pollux  was  the  author  of  has  to  make  6  goals  before  it  can  begin  to  score, 
several  other  works,  of  which  Suidashas  pre-  Of  course  this  penal  handicapping  does  not  apply 
served  the  titles.  The  Onomasticon  was  pub-  to  championship  and  open  games. 
Uahed  with  Latin  translation  and  commentary  The  rules  of  play  adopted  by  the  Westchester 
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Polo  Club  are  those  which  practically  govern  all  possession  of  the  ball   (he  who  hit  it  last)  has 

American  play.     They  have  been  essentially  the  the  right  of  way,  and  must  not  be  crossed  except 

same  all  through  the  game;  only  minor  altera-  at  a  safe  distance. 

tions,  like  forbidding  hooking  mallets  and  raising  Polo  is  a  rough,  exciting  game.    The  breaking 

the  height  of  the  ponies,  first  in  1879  from  thir-  of  sticks  and  the  unseating  of  riders  is  a  fre- 

teen  hands  to  fourteen  one,  and  subsequently  to  quent  occurrence,  and  occasionally  a  pony  has  a 

fourteen  two,  having  been  made.  bad  fall.    Fresh  relays  of  ponies  must  be  on  hand 

The  game  is  played  on  a  smoothly  rolled  green,  at  every  game,  as  the  sport  is  an  exhausting  one. 
when  possible  about  750  feet  long  and  500  wide.  It  brings  out,  however,  the  natural  instinct  of 
A  white  board  ten  inches  high  forms  a  boundary  the  horse,  who  frequently  seems  to  enter  fully 
along  the  sides  of  the  course,  the  ends  being  open,  into  the  spirit  of  the  contest, 
except  that  in  the  centre  of  each  end  there  stand  POLO,  po^o,  Gaspab  Gil  (c.l530?-t).  A 
two  goal  posts  24  feet  apart,  made  of  very  light  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Valencia.  While  he  was 
material  so  as  to  break  easily  in  case  of  collision,  town  clerk  at  his  birthplace  his  talents  for  office 
The  ball  is  of  basswood  painted  white,  3%  became  known  to  Philip  II.,  who  appointed  him, 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  five  ounces.  The  in  1572,  coadjutor  to  the  president  of  the  upper 
mallets  or  sticks  are  generally  of  Malacca  cane,  financial  chamber  of  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia, 
or  other  light  wood,  covered  at  the  handle  with  and  in  1580  sent  him  to  superintend  the  royal 
rubber  or  leather,  and  from  fifty  to  fifty-six  patrimony  at  Barcelona,  where  he  died.  Besides 
inches  long.  The  mallet  head  is  generally  cigar-  his  Canto  de  Turia  in  praise  of  his  native  city, 
shaped,  two  inches  thick  and  eight  or  nine  inches  he  wrote  a  continuation  of  Montemayor's  F}iana, 
long,  of  strong  wood,  and  fixed  on  the  handle  at  under  the  title  Primera  parte  de  Diana  enamo- 
any  angle  the  player  finds  most  effective  to  his  radat  cinco  libroe,  que  prosiguen  los  siete  de  Jorge 
wrist  action.  A  loop  of  thm  leather  (to  break  Mont  em  ay  or.  This  work  appeared  first  at  Valen- 
easily)  is  slipped  over  the  wrist,  and  the  mallets  cia  in  1554.  Though  inferior  to  the  original  ro- 
weigh  from  15  to  20  ounces  The  ponies  are  not  mance  in  invention,  the  continuation  so  greatlv 
limited  to  any  particular  breed,  but  those  that  surpasses  it  in  clearness  of  thought  and  expres- 
have  been  broken  to  the  game  give  a  great  ad-  sion  throughout  the  metrical  portions  that  Cer- 
vantage  to  the  players.  They  must  be  active,  vantes  exempts  it  from  the  condemnation  of  Don 
spirited,  and  sympathetic  with  the  game.  Each  Quixote's  other  books  as  deserving  as  much  re- 
nder changes  his  pony  with  every  period  of  play.  8pect  «as  though  Apollo  himself  had  written  it." 

The  game  can  be  played  by  teams  of  two,  three,  The  best  edition  of  the  Diana  enamorada  is  that 

or  preferably  four  on  each  side.     If  two  on  each  0f  Cerda,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  commentarv 

side  play  the  periods  are  two  of  15  minutes  each,  on  the  Canto  de  Turia  (Madrid,  1778;  new  ed. 

with  two  minutes'  rest  after  each  goal  and  five  1802;     ^    also   the   edition    in   the   Biblioteca 

minutes  between  periods.     Teams  of  three  play  cWj?ica     espanola,     Barcelona,     1886).       Polo's 

four  periods  of  15  minutes;  of  four,  four  periods  Diana  wa8  translated  into  English,  along  with 

of  15  minutes  each,  with  seven  minutes'  rest  be-  the  first  part  by  Montemayor  and  the  second  by 

tween  them,  and  two  minutes    rest  after  each  Alonzo  Perez,  by  Bartholomew  Young  at  London 

g02?'  v  .            .                                        ,     ,  ^  1583-92. 

poFnrha  rXeeC,hTo%\Vhr^  ^ffom^a  fc  ™*J  *«»  M^ffl-  T*  t  °t 
Sony's  back.  The  teams  toss  for  portion  on  the  *rate*  +travele^  ofvthe+.Mld,dle.IA«esTV.  **  te" 
field.  The  eight  players  face  eachother  in  fours  £?**  Vi  "^  X™*™  fa™£  ?"?  ♦' 
on  the  centre  of  the  field.  The  captain  usually  N*™16  ™°;  a°d  *18.  Uncle'  ,Maffe°  ™0'  ™nt 
takes  the  place  of  <back'  to  defend  his  goal  and  abouJ  }24£  £  the  C"mea  an*  fron!  there  Jour' 
direct  his  team.  In  front  of  him  is  the  <half-  "7**  *?  Catha/  or  Chl™l ,  ?e™  they  ^T  ** 
back,'  while  the  two  forwards  (Nos.  1  and  2)  ™lye*  bv  tbe.fa™^9  Kublai  Khan  (q.v.) ,  re- 
are  close  up  to  the  opposing  team.  Play  begins  burning  home  in  1269.  When  they  set  out  again 
as  the  referee  throws  the  ball,  or,  in  case  it  is  *or  tbe  East  in  1271  Marco  Polo,  who  had  been 
decided  to  open  the  game  with  a  charge,  the  born  durin8  hl8  father  s  absence,  went  with  them, 
teams  are  ordered  back  to  within  thirty  feet  of  The  three  travelers  crossed  Western  Asia  and 
their  respective  goals,  the  ball  is  then  dropped  "Tartary,"  and  reached  China  and  the  Great 
in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  at  the  sound  of  Kh&n  in  1276«  They  were  received  with  great 
the  time-keeper's  gong  all  rush  for  a  strike  and  honors,  and  young  Marco  received  various  high 
the  game  is  on.  A  player  may  not  with  his  offices;  ftt  one  time  he  administered  a  whole 
hands  or  stick  touch  an  opponent  or  his  horse  province  for  three  years.  The  three  Europeans 
or  stick,  nor  must  he  put  his  stick  over  his  op-  finally  became  restless  in  this  distant  land,  and, 
ponent's  horse.  In  'riding  off,'  that  is,  crowding  though  the  Khan  was  unwilling  to  allow  them  to 
an  opponent  away  from  the  ball,  a  player  must  depart,  they  at  last  obtained  permission  to  ac- 
not  push  or  strike  with  his  arm  or  elbow.  When  company  an  embassy  to  Persia.  From  there  they 
the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  over  the  side  line,  it  journeyed  to  Venice,  reaching  their  native  city  in 
is  thrown  back  at  the  point  it  crossed,  the  teams  1295.  Marco  Polo  some  time  after  his  return 
lining  up  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  game.  When  commanded  a  fleet  in  a  war  against  Genoa.  He 
a  ball  crosses  the  end  line,  without  passing  be-  was  taken  prisoner  in  1296,  and  was  not  released 
tween  the  goal  posts,  the  side  defending  that  until  1298.  During  this  time  he  dictated  in 
goal  has  the  privilege  of  a  knock-out  from  the  French  an  account  of  his  journey  to  Rustigielo 
point  at  which  the  ball  crossed  the  line.  When  di  Pisa,  who  entitled  the  work  The  Book  of 
a  player  knocks  the  ball  behind  the  line,  at  the  Marco  Polo.  It  was  translated  almost  imniedi- 
end  at  which  his  goal  is  situated,  it  is  a  safety  ately  from  the  French  text  of  Rustigielo  into 
knock-out,  and  scores  y4  of  one  goal  against  his  many  other  languages.  For  centuries  it  conn- 
side.  If  the  ball  is  caromed  out  or  kicked  out  prised  all  the  knowledge  Europe  possessed  of  the 
by  a  pony  it  does  not  thus  score.    A  player  in  extreme  East,  and  though  Marco  Polo  was  at  one 
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time  accused  of  exaggeration  in  many  particulars, 
subsequent  travels  have  proved  the  accuracy  of 
his  observations.  Little  is  known  of  Polo's  his- 
tory after  he  left  the  Genoese  prison,  beyond  the 
fact  that  a  wife  and  three  daughters  survived 
him.  Consult:  San-Filippo,  Studi  biografici  e 
bibliografici,  vol.  i.  (Rome,  1882),  which  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  various  editions;  the  best  one 
is  that  of  Yule,  The  Book  of  Sir  Marco  Polo  (2d 
ed.,  London,  1875). 

POLOCX,  pol'dtsk.  An  ancient  city  of  Rus- 
sia.   See  Polotsk. 

POLO  DE  MEDINA,  po'lo  da  ma-De'na,  Sal- 
vadob  Jacinto  ( c.  1607 -c.  1660).  A  Spanish  poet, 
born  in  Murcia.  He  took  orders  when  about  thirty 
years  old,  and  became  secretary  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lugo.  He  wrote  much  satirical  verse  in  his 
youth  in  the  manner  of  Cervantes  and  Quevedo. 
His  Academics  del  jardin;  Buen  humor  de  las 
musas  Apolo  y  Dafne,  mostly  poems ;  and  Pan  y 
8irmga,  a  romance,  were  all  printed  in  1630. 
His  Hospital  de  incurables,  viaje  de  este  mundo 
al  otro  (1636),  an  imitation  of  Quevedo's  Suenos9 
is  in  prose.  He  also  wrote  the  elegant  treatise 
Oobierno  moral  d  Lelio  (1657),  which  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  literature  of  his  cen- 
tury. His  Obras  en  prosa  y  versa  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1664.  His  verse  is  printed  in  Riva- 
denegra's  Biblioteca  de  autores  espanoles,  vol. 
xliii.  (Madrid,  1875). 

POLONAISE  (Pr.,  Polish),  or  Polacca.  A 
Polish  national  dance  of  slow  movement,  in  £ 
time.  It  always  begins  and  terminates  with  a 
full  bar,  and  a  peculiar  effect  is  produced  by  the 
position  of  its  cadence, 
the  dominant  seventh  in 
the  second  crotchet  of  the 
bar  preceding  the  triad 
on  the  third  crotchet: 
The  characteristic  rhythmic  figure  of  the  accom- 
paniment is  f  yr  r  T  C    •      At   the    present 

day  the  polonaise  is  more  a  promenade  than 
a  dance,  taking  the  place  of  the  older  entree. 
Grove  claims  that  this  dance  was  not  orig- 
inally a  popular  dance,  but  originated  at 
the  coronation  of  Henry  of  Anjou  at  Cracow 
(1574).  This  statement  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  oldest  polonaises  were 
not  dance-songs,  but  purely  instrumental  pieces. 
Moreover,  the  entire  character  of  the  polonaise 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  might  well  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  need  of  some  suitable 
music  to  accompany  the  movements  of  a  solemn 
procession.  Chopin  gave  to  the  polonaise  a  new 
significance  as  an  instrumental  form.  The  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  polacca  are  sometimes 
adopted  in  a  rondo,  or  other  lively  and  brilliant 
composition,  which  is  then  said  to  be  written 
aUa  polacca. 

POLONIUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  Polonia, 
PoL  Polska,  Poland).  A  metallic  element  dis- 
covered in  1898  by  Madame  Slodowski  Curie. 
While  studying  the  radio-activity  of  various  min- 
erals, Madame  Curie  found  that  specimens  of 
uraninite  or  pitchblende  from  certain  localities 
showed  more  active  radiation  than  metallic  ura- 
nium, the  principal  metallic  ingredient  of  ura- 
ninite. She  thus  became  convinced  that  those 
minerals  most  contain  some  radio-active  sub- 
•tance  hitherto  unknown,  and  further  examina- 


tion led  her  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  radio-active 
metal,  resembling  bismuth,  for  which  she  pro- 
posed the  name  polonium.  At  first  the  elemen- 
tary nature  of  polonium  was  questioned,  and  it 
was  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  bismuth  and  some 
unknown  substance;  but  the  more  recent  re- 
searches of  Markwald,  of  Berlin,  have  demon- 
strated it  to  be  an  element.  The  properties  of 
polonium  are  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  bis- 
muth, although  the  metal  resembles  nickel  in 
color.  The  subnitrate  of  polonium  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  is  a  whitish  powder.  The  special 
peculiarity  of  polonium  is  its  wonderful  radio- 
activity, which  is  said  to  be  about  three  hundred 
times  greater  than  that  of  uranium.  Markwald 
has  shown  that  polonium  intercepts  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  electricity  passing  through  the  air  from 
a  generator  to  the  receiver,  the  air  ceasing  to  be 
a  conductor  for  the  flashes ;  and  that  in  the  dark 
pieces  of  barium,  platinum,  and  zinc  sulphide,  if 
placed  near  polonium,  glow  with  a  bright  green- 
ish light.    See  Radio- Activity. 

POLO'NITJS.  The  chamberlain  to  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  father  of  Ophelia  and  Laertes, 
in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  Hidden  behind  the 
arras  to  overhear  Hamlet  and  the  Queen,  he  is 
killed  by  the  former,  who  thinks  it  is  the  King. 

POLOTSK,  pd'ldtsk,  or  Polock.  An  an- 
cient city  of  the  Government  of  Vitebsk,  Russia, 
situated  on  the  Dilna,  63  miles  northwest  of 
Vitebsk  (Map:  Russia,  C  3).  Its  two  ancient 
castles  are  now  in  ruins  and  a  new  church  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia  orig- 
inally founded  in  the  twelfth  century.  There  is 
a  seminary  for  teachers.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  leather,  pottery,  tobacco,  soap,  and  candles. 
Population,  in  1897,  20,750,  about  50  per  cent. 
Jewish.  Polotsk  was  the  capital  of  a  mediaeval 
principality,  which  was  absorbed  by  Lithuania. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  prosperous  and 
splendid  city,  but  it  was  subsequently  ruined 
by  war  and  plague.  It  was  taken  by  Russia  in 
the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772.  It  was  the 
scene  of  severe  conflicts  between  the  Russians  and 
the  French  during  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of 
Russia  in  1812. 

POLTAVA,  pdl-ta'va,  or  PTJXTOWA,  pul'- 
ta-va.  A  government  of  Little  Russia,  bounded 
by  the  Government  of  Tchernigov  on  the  north, 
Kharkov  on  the  east,  Ekaterinoslav  and  Kher- 
son on  the  south,  and  Kiev  on  the  west  (Map: 
Russia,  D  5).  Area,  about  19,090  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  slightly  elevated  in  the 
north,  and  with  a  general  incline  toward  the  val- 
ley of  the  Dnieper  in  the  southwest.  It  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  by  which  river  it  is 
skirted  on  the  southwest.  The  climate  is  moderate 
and  steady,  the  annual  temperature  at  Poltava, 
the  capital,  averaging  about  46°.  Poltava 
belongs  to  the  black-soil  region  of  European 
Russia  and  is  one  of  the  chief  grain-producing 
districts  of  the  Empire.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  occupation  and  is  carried  on  on  very 
primitive  lines,  modern  machinery  and  fertilizers 
being  confined  principally  to  large  estates.  The 
leading  products  are  rye,  oats,  and  wheat.  They 
are  raised  in  quantities  far  above  the  domestic 
demand.  The  sunflower  and  flaxseed  are  culti- 
vated for  the  production  of  oil,  and  tobacco- 
raising  is  important.  The  vegetables  of  Poltava, 
especially  the  melons,  are  famous  all  over  Rus- 
sia.    Stock-raising,  especially  the  breeding  of 
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horned    cattle,    is    of   great    importance,    since  among  the  Hottentots,  among  the  Damans,  and 

oxen  are  used  chiefly  as  draught  animals  and  for  among  mountain  tribes  of  the  Bantu  race,  and 

agricultural  purposes.  traces  of  it  remain  among  the  Hovas  of  Mada- 

The  government  has  few  manufacturing  in-  gascar.  Caesar  notes  its  existence  in  his  day 
dustries,  and  they  are  connected  with  agriculture  among  the  Picts  and  the  Irish,  and  many  evi- 
or  gardening.  The  principal  manufactures  are  dences  of  its  former  occasional  existence  in  other 
flour,  oil,  tobacco,  sugar,  spirits,  etc.  Population,  Aryan  stocks  and  throughout  the  Semitic  and  the 
in  1897,  2,794,727,  over  95  per  cent.  Little  Rus-  Hamitic  races  have  been  brought  together  by  Mc- 
sians,  Jews,  Poles,  and  Germans.  Capital,  Pol-  Lennan,  Spencer,  and  W.  Robertson  Smith, 
tava.  The  Russians  began  to  settle  in  the  The  studies  of  McLennan  led  him  to  the  con- 
region  in  the  tenth  century,  but  their  settlements  elusion  that  polyandry,  originating  in  poverty 
were  destroyed  during  the  Mongol  invasion  and  and  female  infanticide,  was  the  first  form  of  mar- 
the  territory  was  taken  possession  of  by  Lithu-  riage,  in  a  true  sense  of  the  word.  (See  Mab- 
ania  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Later  it  passed  biaOE.)  Westermarck  and  Crawley  among  influ- 
to  Poland.  By  the  Andrussovo  Treaty  (1667)  ential  writers  have  disputed  McLennan's  theories, 
it  fell  to  Russia.  The  present  government  was  but  the  investigations  of  Spencer  and  Gillen 
formed  in  1802.  among  the  native  tribes  of  Central  Australia  have 

POLTAVA,  or  PTJLTOWA.     The  capital  of  J?1^  to  confirm  them  in  some  important  par- 

the  government  of  the  same  name,  Little  Russia,  ticulars.     Apparently  the  earliest  relations  of 

on  the  Vorskla  River,  about  70  miles  southwest  *?<*  ?nd  women  in  primitive  hordes  were  such 

of  Kharkov  (Map:  Russia,  D  5) .    Outside  of  the  <*» t  in  a  nominal  sense  all  women  were  wives  of 

town  is  situated  a  monastery  dating  from  1650.  f11.  m€n»  but  th.at>  *>  far  from  actu*1  promiscuity 

Near  it  is  the  monument  commemorating  the  vie-  5SmS^e  practice,  a  temporary  mating  was  usual, 

tory  of  the  Russians  over  the  Swedes,  and  known  Thftt  }hl*  arrangement  was  not  in  fact  exclusive 

as  the  Swedish  Tomb.    The  educational  institu-  ?f  polyandry,  as  Westermarck  has  regarded  it, 

tions  of  the  town  comprise  two  gymnasia,  a  real-  w  sbown  b?  £™*ral!*n  cu8*oms,  where  a  wife  who 

schule,  a  cadet  corps,  an  institute  for  daughters  consorts  with  the  elder  of  two  or  more  brothers 

of  noblemen,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and  a  num-  8°  lonS  «  h«  lB  preset  in  camp  consorts  with  a 

ber  of  Jewish  schools.     Industrially  the  town  is  voun^r  brotbeJ  dJur,n«  the  absence  of  the  elder, 

only  of  slight   importance,   and   its   fairs  have  J*  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether 

practically  lost  their  former  significance.    Popu-  £e   Nair  polyandry  of  Southern   India  or  the 

lation,  in  1897,  53,060,  including  a  considerable  Tibetan  polyandry  is  the  older.     Probably  the 

number  of  Jews.    Poltava  is  famous  as  the  scene  Punaluan  relationship  preceded  the  polyandry  in 

of  the  signal  victory  of  the  Russians  under  Peter  wbl,ch  one  woman  is  shared  by  two  or  more  men 

the  Great  over  the  Swedes  under  Charles  XII.,  on  without  any  corresponding  polygyny,  and,  if  so, 

July  8    1709.  fraternal  polyandry  is  older  than  that  in  which 

qat^ «,Attto     /t   4.      *  m      tt  i/  husbands  are  unrelated.    The  Jewish  custom  of 

POLT^WUf    <£**•»    f/°™    <*•    "?**»?*.  the  Levirate,  or  obligation  to  marry  a  brother's 
Poly*™*)     (C85-C.170).     A   Greek   rhetorician       w        h      ^en  regaled  as  a  survival  of  poly- 

books,  two  are  lost.    The  sources  also  are  mostly  6    r  Jt     

gone,  so  that  the  work  contains  much  historical        POLYANTHUS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  voUw- 

information  for  which  there  is  no  other  authority,  floe,     having  many  flowers,  from    iroXhf,    polys, 

It  was  edited  by  Casaubon  (1589)  and  by  Wdlf-  much,  many  +    awdof,     anthos,  flower).  A  hardy 

flin  (1887).  .  perennial  plant— often  called  garden  polyanthus 

POLYANDBY    (from   Gk.   noXvavdpia,    poly  -much  prized  and  cultivated  in  gardens.    It  has 

andria,  populousness  from  noUivtpoc,  polyanJros,  *»  developed  from   Primula  variabilis    winch 

!,„„;«„  \v,„„^    ™„     i^ -*(„     «' i    *  ^„rtk  itself  is  a  hybrid  between  the  common  primrose 

having    many    men,    from  noUg     polys,    much,  {pHmula   ^lgarU)    and   the    English    cowslip 

many  -f  <w#P,  an€r,  man).    That  form  of  mar-  )iJv     ,     ™¥  v\      nnu  ******  • r 

riagS  and  the  family  in  which  a  woman  has  </Vmu£  *&"**) '    V*  ™™»  *<™?  « 

more  than  one  husband  at  a  time.     There  are  ^me  »bow.  th?  Ml^  in  ■»  "^  "£?"£" 

±™    ™n  mn^nA    i^^,,    «*    ™i,t„„,i,.„    ;«    ^«A  a  common  leafless  flower  stem,  or  scape.    It  ex- 

J 0«*TS l'n^SSf  Jl^rjL^  A\Z«.Zt  hibite  a  great  variety  of  delicate  andbeautiful 

are   ust'llv   not  ^dated to X*  another    an^  co,or9-    *e  "««««•«  innumerable.    If  a  par- 

rt!  T^fiiy  „»  *,  Jfi™^  ~.vL^?L  ^3?Si.  ♦£»  ti<!ular  c0101  >s  to  be  preserved  the  plants  are 

Sfi^^SE?  pe«  "ftStS  p-p^ ted  by  dir°d,  A  rich  **  lh***>  ** 

may  shade  into  a  relationship  which  would  have  m0lstur*  ar*  m08t  suitable, 
to  be  described  as  a  combination  of  polyandry        POLYB1TJS  ( Lat.,  f rom  Gk.  UoMficos)   (c.205- 

and  polygyny,  each  husband  having  more  than  c.120  B.C.).     The  chief  Greek  historian  of  the 

one  wife,  as  each  wife  has  more  than  one  hus-  Hellenistic  period.    He  was  born  at  Megalopolis, 

band.     A  family  scheme  similar  to  this  existed  in  Arcadia,  and  was  the  son  of  Lyeortas,  a  gen- 

iri  the  Hawaiian  Islands  when  they  first  became  eral  of  the  Achaean  League  and  an  intimate  friend 

known  to  Europeans,  and  was  there  known  as  the  of    Philopoemen.      His    birth    and    great    talent 

Punaluan  family,  and  this  name  has  been  adopted  early  secured  him  important  political  positions 

into  ethnology.    In  one  or  another  form  polyan-  in  his  native  city.    In  B.C.  181  he  was  chosen  as 

dry  has  been  widely  distributed.    It  has  only  late-  member  of  the  embassy  which  was  to  visit  Alex- 

ly  disappeared  from  Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  New  andria,  but  which  was  afterwards  given  up;  and 

Caledonia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  islands,  in  169  he  held  the  office  of  hipparch  in  the  Achsan 

It  is  still  found  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  among  League.    After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168, 

the  Koryaks  north  of  the  Okhotsk,  and  among  the  he  was  one  of  the  thousand  noble  and  influential 

Zaporogian   Cossacks.      In   Africa   it   is   found  Achaeans  who  were  taken  to  Rome  as  hostages. 
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There  he  remained  seventeen  years.  Through  Smyrna  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  early 
■ome  good  fortune  he  soon  gained  the  friendship  Christian  martyrs.  Such  meagre  information  as 
of  iEmiliua  Paulus  and  his  sons,  with  whom  he  we  have  about  his  life  is  drawn  chiefly  from 
resided  during  a  large  portion  of  his  exile.  The  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  and  the  anonymous  Martyrdom 
young  Scipio  iEmifianus  became  strongly  at-  of  Polycarp.  As  a  youth  he  came  in  contact 
Itched  to  him  and  took  him  as  companion  on  his  with  the  Apostle  John,  and  thus  he  constitutes  an 
journeys  in  Northern  Italy  and  also  in  his  mili-  important  link  between  him  and  Irenaeus  (q.v.). 
tary  expeditions  against  the  Geltiberians  in  When  Ignatius  passed  through  Asia  Minor  on 
Spain.  In  150,  together  with  his  fellow-exiles,  he  his  way  to  death  in  Rome  early  in  the  second 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  but  during  century,  he  visited  Polycarp,  then  already  Bishop 
the  Third  Punie  War  he  rejoined  Scipio,  accom-  of  Smyrna,  and  to  him  he  afterwards  addressed 
panied  him  on  his  African  campaign,  and  was  a  letter.  (See  Ignatius  of  Antioch.)  So  far 
present  at  the  destruction  of  Carthage  in  146.  as  we  know,  most  of  Poly  carp's  life  was  passed  in 
The  outbreak  of  war  between  the  Acheeans  and  .  the  peaceful  administration  of  his  see.  One  of 
Romans  called  him  again  to  Greece,  where  he  his  last  acts  was  to  visit  Anicetus,  Bishop  of 
was  of  the  greatest  service  through  his  influence  Rome,  to  confer  with  him  respecting  the  time  of 
with  the  Romans  in  procuring  favorable  terms  celebrating  Easter  (q.v.).  Soon  after  his  re- 
fer the  vanquished.  So  grateful  were  his  country-  turn  to  Smyrna  Polycarp  was  arrested  by  the 
men  for  his  services  in  their  behalf  that  Mega-  officers  of  the  Roman  Government,  tried  on  the 
lopolis,  Mantinea,  and  many  other  towns  erected  charge  of  being  a  Christian,  and  condemned  to 
statues  in  his  honor.  It  is  said  that  he  met  his  death  by  burning.  He  suffered  martyrdom  on 
death  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  February  23,  155  (not  166,  as  was  formerly  sup- 

Polybius's  chief  work  is  his  Histories  in  40  posed),  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years, 
books,  of  which  the  first  five  have  come  down  to  and  perhaps  older.  Such  was  the  sanctity  of  his 
us  complete;  we  also  have  considerable  portions  life  and  such  his  heroism  in  martyrdom,  that 
of  the  first  18  books,  preserved  in  a  codex  of  his  memory  and  his  relics  were  always  held  in 
Urbino  and  also  the  important  excerpts  of  Con-  the  deepest  veneration.  Polycarp  is  said  to  have 
stantinus  Porphyrogenitus.  The  subject  of  this  written  several  letters,  only  one  of  which,  how- 
history  was  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Roman  ever,  that  to  the  Philippians,  has  come  down  to 
Empire  from  B.C.  266.  Polybius  devoted  the  first  us.  Its  authenticity  has  been  doubted,  but  on 
two  books  of  his  work  to  an  introductory  sketch  insufficient  grounds.  The  Epistle  is  extant  part- 
of  Rome  and  Cartilage  from  266  to  221.  From  ly  in  the  original  Greek,  and  as  a  whole  in  a 
this  point  it  is  a  general  history  of  the  loose  Latin  translation.  The  Martyrdom  of  Poly- 
times,  including  the  important  events  in  Greece,  oarp  is  an  early  document,  giving  a  probably 
Asia,  and  Libya,  as  well  as  in  the  West.  The  authentic  account  of  his  trial  and  death.  Both 
history  to  168  n.c.  occupied  books  3-30,  while  the  these  works  are  included  among  the  Apostolic 
last  ten  books  brought  the  history  down  to  the  Fathers,  and  may  be  read,  in  English  translation, 
year  146.  Polybius  seems  to  have  begun  his  work  in  Harmer's  one-volume  edition  of  Lightfoot's 
is  early  as  150,  and  the  composition  of  it  appa-  Apostolic  Fathers  (London,  1898).  Consult: 
rently  extended  over  some  25  years.  Lightfoot,  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  part  ii.,  Igna- 

Polybius  is  the  first  great  example  of  a  writer  tins    and    Polycarp     (2d    ed.,    London,    1889) ; 

of  history  on  the  pragmatic  method.    He  endeav-  Cruttwell,  Literary  History  of  Early  Christian* 

ored  not  simply  to  present  facts,  but  also  to  as-  ity    (London,    1893) ;    Funk,    Patres   Apostolici 

certain  the  causes  of  these  facts,  and  to  draw  (Tubingen,    1901);    Harnack,    Chronologic    der 

from  them  lessons  valuable  for  the  future.     On  altchristlichen  IAtteratur   (Leipzig,  1897). 

the  other  hand,  his  tone  is  too  didactic  in  general,  POLYCHROME  BIBLE  (from  Gk.   iroMxpo- 

«nd  the  continuity  of  his  narrative  is  too  often  w  polychromos,  many-colored,  from  noM>ctpolys9 

interrupted  by  digressions.  His  style  is  clear,  but  much>  many  +  ^^  chromat  color).    An  edi- 

without  grace  or  charm;  he  incurred  the  censure  tion  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  printed 

of  later  Greek   critics   for  carelessness   in  the  in  different  colors,  to  show  the  various  literary 

choice  of  words  and  in  the  structure  of  sentences.  80Urce8   represented,   according  to   the  view  of 

His  work,  however,  marked  an  epoch  m  the  his-  modern  scholars.    The  series  has  been  issued  in 

tory  of  Greek  literary  style,  for  with  it  begins  both  Hebrew  and  English  under  the  general  edi- 

the  period   of    the    so-called    common     dialect,  torship  of  Prof.  Paul  Haupt  of  Johns  Hopkins 

a  slightly  modified  Attic.     The  best  annotated  University,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  foremost 

edition  is  by  Schweighauser  in  8  vols.   (I^ipag,  scholars  of  Europe  and  America. 

1789-95);   critical   editions  by  Bekker    (Berlin,  -^-— « «^_^»~,     ,^     -r    .       *           ™ 

1844),  Dindorf    (last  edition,  Leipzig,  1882-89),  POLYCHBONTCON     (Neo-Lat      from    Gk. 

and  also  by  Hultsch  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1888;  English  «**>  poZys  much,  many +   xpo«*<fr,  dhromkos, 

translation  by  Shuckburgh,  London,  1889) .    Con-  relating  to  time,  from  xpovot,  chronos,  time).    A 

wilt:  Scala,  Die  Studien  des  Polybius  (Leipzig,  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  down  to 

1890);   Cuntz,    Polybius  und   sein   Werh    (ib.,  the  vea*  1342  by  Ranulf  Higden,  a  Benedictine 

1902).  monk,  who  died  about  1363.    It  was  very  popular 

t*vr /rr*m*mnm*m   ,-r  m.    *-       ^uttia/     n    a  as  lftte  as  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
POI/YBOTES  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  TLoXvfibnis).  A 

giant  pursued  by   Poseidon  after  the   struggle  POLTCLITTJS    (Lat.,  from  Gk.noM/Oe/ror, 

with  the  gods,  and  buried  under  a  portion  of  the  Polykleitos) .    A  Greek  sculptor  iri  bronze.     He 

island  of  Cos,  which  Poseidon  tore  away  and  is  called  by  Plato  and  other  ancient  writers  an  Ar- 

hnrled  upon  him.  8*ve> an<^  was  certainly  the  representative  of  that 

•*Tlwim(1    *     .     .         n,   n/,  .   ,     .  , .  school  in  Greek  art.    The  only  authority  for  his 

ni^!?1^  (I^t.    fromGkn^^of)    Aking  birth  at   gi           ig  pu          ^               \0  have 

of  Corinth  and  foster-father  of  (Edipus  (q.v.).  drawn  on  a  fa^  by  a 'Sicvonian>  who  claimed 

POLYCABP     (Lat.    Polyoarpus,    from    Gk.  for  his  native  city  the  honor  of  the  greatest 

UriwajKrof,  Polykarpos)    (c. 69- 165).     Bishop  of  Argive  artist.    The  only  certain  date  in  his  life 
Tot.  UV.-ffl. 
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Is  that  of  the  great  chryselephantine  statue  of  one  hundred  armed  ships,  and  he  had  a  force  of 
Hera  at  Argos,  which  was  erected  in  the  new  1000    mercenary    bowmen.      He    was    in    inti- 
temple  built  in  place  of  the  sanctuary  burned  in  mate  alliance  with  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  but 
b.c.  433.    The  new  temple  was  built  at  once,  and  this  was  ultimately  broken  off — according  to  He- 
the  statue  can  scarcely  be  much  later  than  B.C.  rodotus,  by  Amasis,  who  became  alarmed  at  the  un- 
420.    It  is  possible  that  the  statue  of  Zeus  Mei-  interrupted  good  fortune  of  Polycratea.    He  is 
lichios   at  Argos   was   a   later   work,   and   the  reported  to  have  written  a  letter  to  Polycratea, 
Amazon  of  Ephesus,  which  seems  to  belong  with  earnestly  advising  him  to  throw  away  the  pos- 
similar  statues  by  Phidias,  Cresilas,  and  Phrad-  session  that  he  deemed  most  valuable,  and  there- 
mon,  is  probably  a  work  of  about  B.C.  440.    The  by  avert  the  displeasure  of  the  envious  gods, 
general  character  of  his  Doryphorus  (or  Spear-  Polycratea,  in  compliance  with  this  advice,  cast 
bearer)  also  indicates  a  date  not  long  after  the  a  signet-ring  of  marvelously  beautiful  workman- 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.    This  evidence  agrees  ship  into  the  sea;  but  a  fisherman  presented  the 
well  with  the  ancient  statements  that  Polyclitus  tyrant  with  an  unusually  big  fish  that  he  had 
was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Phidias.    That  he  caught,  and  in  its  belly  was  found  this  same  ring, 
was  a  pupil  of  Ageladas,  the  founder  of  the  Ar-  It  was  quite  clear  to  Amasis  now  that  Poly- 
give  school,  is  very  doubtful  on  chronological  crates  was  a  doomed  man,  and  he  immediately 
grounds.  In  technical  skill,  delicacy  of  finish,  and  broke  off  their  alliance.     Grote  suggests  that 
beauty  of  line  he  ranked  with  the  greatest  artists  Polycratea,  with  characteristic  perfidy,  abandoned 
of  his  time,  but  ancient  critics  missed  in  his  the  Egyptian  for  a  Persian  alliance   when  he 
works  the  sublimity  which  marked  the  statues  of  found  the  latter  likely  to  be  of  more  value  to 
Phidias.    He  followed  in  the  lines  already  charac-  him  in  his  ambitious  designs.    When  Cambyses 
teristic  of  the  Peloponnesian  school.  His  figures  invaded  Egypt  (n.c.  525)  Polycratea  sent  him  a 
are  marked  by  a  powerful  muscular  frame,  rather  contingent  of  40  ships,  in  which  he  placed  all  the 
thick-set  in  proportion  to  the  height,  while  the  Samians  disaffected  toward  his  tyranny,  telling 
face  is  rather  square  than  oval,  with  broad  brow,  the  Persian  King  not  to  let  them  come  back, 
straight  nose,  and  small  chin,   with  the  lines  They  escaped  in  some  way  or  other  the  fate  which 
sharply  defined,  presenting  a  somewhat  striking  Polycratea  had  designed  for  them,  returned  to 
contrast  to  the  fine  oval  which  is  characteristic  Samos,  and  made  war  against  the  tyrant,  but 
of  the  Attic  school.  A  careful  student  of  propor-  without  success.    Hereupon,  they  went  to  Sparta 
tions,  Polyclitus  embodied  his  theories  not  only  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  help  of  both  the 
in  writing  (if  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  canon  Spartans   and  Corinthians.     A   triple   force  of 
attributed  to  him),  but  in  his  statues,  and  es-  Samians,   Spartans,   and   Corinthians   embarked 
pecially  in  the  Doryphorus,  of  which  the  best  for  Samos,  and  attacked  the  capital.  AJter  vainly 
marble  copy  is  in   Naples,  while  the  head  is  besieging  it  for  forty  days  they  sailed  away,  and 
represented  in  a  bronze  bust  from  Pompeii.    Of  Polycrates  now  became  more  powerful  than  ever, 
the  same  character,  but  softer  in  its  lines,  is  the  But  a  certain  Orates,  Persian  satrap  of  Sardis, 
Diadumenos,  or  youth  binding  a  fillet  round  his  had,  for  unknown  reasons,  conceived  a  deadly 
brow,  which  is  preserved  in  several  marble  repli-  hatred  against  Polycrates,  and  having,  by  appeal- 
cas,  of  which  the  best  was  found  in  a  private  ing  to  his  cupidity,  enticed  the  latter  to  visit 
house  on  the  island  of  Delos.     His  Amazon  is  him,  he  seized  and  crucified  him,  about  B.C  522. 
almost  certainly  reproduced  in  the  marble  of  Polycrates  was  a  patron  of  literature  and  the 
Berlin,  and  his  strongly  marked  characteristics  fine  arts,  and  had  many  poets  and  artists  about 
in  form  and  pose  render  it  possible  to  attribute  his  Court,  among  the  former  being  Anacreon. 

to  him  or  his  school  the  originals  of  a  number        POLYIXAHAS    (Lat.,  from  Gk.  TloZvSduac). 
of  other  works.    A  younger  Polyclitus  possibly  a     {l)  0ne  of  the  Trojan  heroe8  TOn  of  pythons, 

nephew  of  the  great  sculptor,  flourished  in  the  nnd  friend  of  Kect0TJm     (2)  A  Thessalian  victor  in 

next  century  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  not  the  Pftncratium  in  the  Olympic  games  of  B.C. 

only  as  a  sculptor   but  likewise  as  an  architect.  408    noted  for  Ms  size  and  enormous  strength, 

He  built  the  theatre  in  the  sanctuary  of  Ascle-  wMch  caused  him  to  ^  invited  to  tne  Oourt  of 

pius  at  Epidaurus,  greatly  and  justly  famed  for  Darius  0chu8 

the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  and  the  Tholos,  or        ___ ,_-_—,„-—-«  /T   x     -         „,       „%    ., 

circular  building,  of  which  the  use  is  uncertain,  D  ««■ ™>*C™  (Lat.  from  Gk.    HoXt^W 

at  the  same  place  Polydektts).    The  son  of  the  King  of  the  island 

Consult  the  histories  of  Greek  sculpture  cited  <>f  Seriphus  turned  into  a  stone  by  Perseus  with 

under  Greek  Art;  Furtwftngler,  Masterpieces  of  ^f   ^Jd   of   M«*U8a   for   attempting  to    force 

Greek  Sculpture,  translated  by  E.  Sellers   (Lon-  Dana«  to  marry  him. 

don  and  New  York,  1895)  ;  Mahler,  Polyklet  und        POL'YDETJ'CES.    See  Castob  akd  Poixux. 
seine  Schule  (Leipzig,  1902).  POLYDIPSIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  ir<#wKV«<* . 

POLYCRATES  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  TlolvKparTic,  polydipsia,  very  thirsty,  from  iroAfc,  polys,  much, 
Polykrates.  A  tyrant  of  Samos,  born  in  the  many  +  <Wyw,  dipsa,  thirst).  Excessive  thirst 
first  part  of  the  sixth  century.  Nothing  is  known  is  a  symptom  of  most  diseases  attended  by  a 
of  him  until  about  B.C.  535,  when  with  the  as-  high  temperature,  but  particularly  of  diabetes 
sistance  of  his  brothers,  Pantagnotus  and  Sy-  mellitus  and  insipidus,  which  are  characterized 
loson,  and  a  small  band  of  conspirators,  he  seized  by  a  constant  desire  for  drink.  On  this  account 
the  government  of  the  island.  After  a  short  the  insipid  form  has  been  called  polydipsia,  al- 
time  Polycrates  made  himself  sole  despot,  con-  though  the  term  is  no  longer  used  in  thia  sense, 
quered  several  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and  In  diseases  attended  with  profuse  watery  dis- 
even  some  towns  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  waged  charges  from  the  bowels,  as  cholera  Asiatics.,  ex- 
war  successfully  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mile-  cessive  thirst  is  a  prominent  symptom,  and  an 
tus,  and  defeated  their  allies,  the  Lesbians,  in  a  unusual  desire  for  fluids  is  common  in  chronic 
great  sea-fight.  His  fleet,  which  was  probably  gastritis  and  cancer  of  the  stomach.  See  Dia- 
the  most  powerful  in  all  Greece,  amounted  to  betes. 
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POI/YDOBB.  (1)  The  name  assumed  by 
Goiderius  in  Shakespeare's  Cymbeline.  (2) 
The  brother-in-law  of  Monimia  in  Otway's 
tragedy  The  Orphan,  who  personated  her  hus- 
band on  her  wedding  night,  and  killed  himself 
an  discovering  her  secret  marriage. 

POLYETJOTE,  polS-exf.  ( 1 )  A  tragedy  in 
five  acts  by  Corneille,  published  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Anne  of  Austria  in  1642.  Polyeucte  is 
the  husband  of  Pauline,  daughter  of  the  Roman 
proconsul  Felix,  who  is  commissioned  to  perse- 
cute the  Christians,  and  is  forced  to  put  his  son- 
in-law  to  death,  in  spite  of  his  daughter's  plead- 
ings. Pauline,  after  her  husband's  martyrdom, 
is  converted  to  his  faith,  and  in  turn  influences 
Felix  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  character  of 
Pauline  is  one  of  Corneille's  finest  creations. 
(2)  An  opera  in  five  acts  by  Gounod  (1878) 
with  libretto  by  Barbier  and  Carre\ 

POLYCKALA  (Lat.,  from  6k.  iroXfyaXov^polyg- 
cfcm,  milkwort,  from  woXty,  polys,  much,  many  + 
j&a,   gala,  milk).    A  large  genus  of  annual  and 

perennial  herbs  and 
small  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  Polyga- 
lacese,  natives  chiefly 
of  warm  and  temper- 
ate climates.  Poly- 
gala  vulgaris,  common 
milkwort,  is  a  small 
perennial  plant,  with 
an  ascending  stem,  lin- 
ear-lanceolate leaves, 
and  terminal  racemes 
of  small  but  beautiful 
blue,  pink,  or  white 
flowers,  having  a  fine- 
ly crested  keel.  It 
grows  in  dry  hilly 
pastures.  Many  spe- 
cies are  natives  of 
North  America.  Poly- 
gala  Senega  is  a  North 
American  species  with 
erect,  simple,  tufted 
stems,  about  one  foot 
high,  and  terminal 
racemes  of  small 
white  flowers.  The 
root,  which  is  woody, 
branched,  contorted, 
and  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is 
the  senega-root,  sen- 
eka-root,  or  snake-root 
of  the  United  States, 
famous  as  an  imagi- 
nary cure  for  snake- 
bites. Polygala  oro- 
talarioides  is  similar- 
ly employed  in  the 
Himalayas.  In  the 
United      States      the 

,_  ,      ,    rootsof  PoVuqala alba, 

Senega).  Polygala        Boykwn, 

and  others  which  are 
considered  inferior  as  drugs  to  Polygala  Senega 
are  often  collected  and  mixed  with  that  species. 
The  bark  of  the  roots  of  Monnina  polystacha  and 
Mmmina  salicifolia  is  used  in  Peru  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  soap. 


POLYGAMY  (from  Gk.  iroXvyapla,  polygamia, 
plural  marriage,  from  vroXbyapos,  polygamos, 
much  married,  from  iroMs,  polys,  much,  many  + 
y&fioc,  gamos,  marriage).  That  form  of  marriage 
and  the  family  in  which  a  man  has  two  or  more 
wives.  Strictly  speaking,  polygamy,  meaning 
plural  marriage,  includes  polyandry  (more  than 
one  husband)  as  well  as  polygyny  (more  than 
one  wife).  Polygyny  is  found  in  all  climes  and 
among  all  races :  Fuegians,  Australians,  Negritos, 
the  Malayo-Polynesians,  American  Indians,  and 
peoples  of  Africa.  It  flourishes  in  China  and  in 
Turkey,  and  in  former  ages  it  prevailed  among 
the  peoples  of  Western  Asia.  It  seems  not  to 
have  been  practiced  to  any  extent  by  Greeks  or 
Romans,  and  its  occurrence  among  Celts  and 
Germans  was  occasional.  Tacitus  says  of  the 
Germans  of  his  day  that  "almost  alone  among 
barbarians"  they  "are  content  with  one  wife;" 
but  he  notes  a  few  exceptions  of  noble  birth. 
Polygamy  has  never  been  the  only  family  form  in 
any  tribe  or  nation.  Usually  it  has  been  only 
the  relatively  well-to-do  and  the  powerful  that 
have  maintained  polygamous  families,  while  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  have  commonly  lived 
in  monogamous  relations,  the  very  poor  resort- 
ing at  times  to  polyand/y.  Under  some  condi- 
tions polygamy  nas  been  favored  on  economic 
grounds.  Where  a  simple  agricultural  industry 
is  carried  on  by  women,  as  in  parts  of  Africa  and 
of  North  America,  the  possession  of  many  wives 
may  mean  not  mere  luxurious  expenditure,  but 
increase  of  productive  power.  Ancestor  worship 
was  favorable  to  polygamy  because  failure  of  the 
first  wife  to  bear  sons  was  equivalent  to  bringing 
the  supreme  purpose  of  the  family  to  naught. 
The  line  of  the  family  priesthood  was  broken.  In 
other  ways  also  the  religious  sanction  has  been 
appealed  to.  The  Mormons,  for  example,  have 
regarded  the  multiplication  of  offspring  as  the 
supreme  duty.    See  Marriage. 

POLYGLOT  (ML.  polyglottus,  from  Gk.  noXt- 
yXurroc,  polygltittos,  noMyfaxraos,  polyglossos, 
speaking  many  tongues,  from  xoXbc,  polys,  much, 
many  +  yXvrra,  gUttta,  yteooa,  glfissa,  tongue, 
language).  A  book  containing  the  same  subject 
matter  in  more  than  one  language,  generally  ar- 
ranged for  convenience  in  parallel  columns.  Of 
such  books  editions  of  the  Bible  are  most  com- 
mon, and  are  generally  meant  by  the  term 
polyglot.  Various  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  (such  as  the  Hewapla  of  Origen,  q.v.) 
and  the  Greek  New  Testament  were  united  for 
convenience  at  various  times.  Using  the  term 
strictly,  there  are  four  great  polyglots:  (I)  The 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  in  six  folio  volumes,  be- 
gun in  1502,  printed  from  1513  to  1517  at  Alcala 
de  Henarez  (the  Roman  Complutum,  whence  the 
name  Complutensian),  Spain,  and  published  un- 
der Papal  permission  in  1520.  Famous  Spanish 
scholars  edited  the  work,  which  was  under  the 
general  oversight  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  This 
polyglot  contains  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew, 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  Six  hundred  copies  were  printed. 
(2)  The  Antwerp  Polyglot,  Biblia  Regia,  issued 
from  the  famous  Plantin  printing  house  in  Ant- 
werp. This  was  prepared  under  Spanish  auspices 
also,  Philip  II.  bearing  the  cost  and  sending  the 
scholar  Arias  Montanus  to  Antwerp  to  edit  it. 
It  is  in  eight  folio  volumes,  appeared  from  1569 
to  1572,  and  contains  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of 
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the  Old  Testament,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  tie  of  Theseus  with  the  Amazons,  the  hattle  of 
other  Aramaic  paraphrases,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Marathon,  and  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  and 
Greek  and  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testa-  Argives  over  the  Spartans  at  (Enoe,  of  which 
ment.    It  is  of  no  special  value  for  purposes  of  the  second  was  by  some  attributed  to  Polygnotus. 
historical  criticism,  and  is  rare  now  owing  to  the  In  the  Anakeion  he  painted  the  Dioscuri  carry- 
early  loss  of  a  great  many  copies  by  accident,  ing  off  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  In  the  temple 
(3)   The  Paris  Polyglot,  in  ten  great  folio  vol-  of  Athena  Areia  at  Platsea  was  a  painting  by  him 
umes,  issued  between  1628  and  1645  in  Paris  hy  representing    the   slaughter   of   the   suitors  by 
Antoine  Vitre*  at  the  expense  of  Guy  Michel  le  Odysseus,  and  some  frescoes  in  the  Propylea  at 
Jay.    Its  critical  value  is  very  slight.  It  presents  Athens  were  attributed  to  him.    Most  celebrated 
the     Samaritan     Pentateuch,     another     Syriac,  and  best  known  from  the  descriptions  by  Pau- 
and  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  sanias  are  the  great  paintings  in  the  Lesche  (or 
addition  to  the  material  contained  in  the  Ant-  porch)   at  Delphi,  representing  the  departure  of 
werp   volumes.      (4)    The   London  or   Walton's  the  Greeks  from  Troy  and  the  descent  of  Odys- 
Polyglot,  published  in  six  folio  volumes,  from  seus  to  the  lower  world.    As  is  clear  from  these 
1654  to  1657,  under  the  editorship  of  Brian  Wal-  subjects,  Polygnotus  devoted  himself  to  extensive 
ton.     The  first  copies  were  dedicated  to  Oliver  compositions    containing    many    figures    whose 
Cromwell,  who  had  been  personally  interested  in  grouping  and  characterization  required  careful 
their  publication  and  had  allowed  the  paper  on  study.    At  the  same  time  his  means  were  simple, 
which  they  were  printed  to  be  imported  without  Black,  white,  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  were 
duty.     The  second  set  was  dedicated  to  King  his  colors,  light  and  shade  were  unknown,  and 
Charles  II.  and  the  former  patron,  Cromwell,  is  the  strength  of  the  artist  lay  in  his  beauty  of 
branded  as  'the  great  Dragon.'    It  contains  the  outline  and  coloring,  and  above  all  in  his  de- 
entire  Bible,  or  some  portion  of  it,  in  Hebrew,  lineation  of  character.    His  subjects  led  him  to 
Samaritan,  Aramaic,   Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  arrange  his  figures  on  various  levels,  and  for  this 
Persian,  Greek  (with  a  literal  Latin  translation  reason  he  chose  when  possible  sloping  ground, 
of  each),  and  Latin,    this  is  the  most  valuable  which  could  be  easily  indicated  by  waving  lines 
polyglot    ever    issued.      The    greatest    scholars  and  the  partial  concealment  of  some  figures.    His 
worked  upon  it,  and  Walton's  Prolegomena  is  a  influence  was  very  marked  not  only  on  painting, 
very    able    work    which    has    been    republished  as  is  clear  from  a  group  of  Attic  vases,  but  also 
(Canterbury,    1828).     A   dictionary  of  all  the  on  sculpture,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  reliefs 
languages    represented    except    the    Greek    and  at  Tryso  (Gy»l-bashi)  reflect  his  art,  or  that  of 
Latin,   called   Lexicon  Heptaglotton,   was   pub-  the  Ionian  school,  of  which  he  was  the  greatest 
lished  by  Edmund  Cartell  in   1669.     Of  minor  exponent. 

polyglots   mention   may   be   made   of   Bagster's        Consult    Brunn,    Oeschichte   der    griechischen 

(London,  1831),  which  contains  the  entire  Bible  Kiinstler  (Stuttgart,  1853-59).  The  earlier  works 

in  Hebrew,  Greek,  English,  Latin,  French,  Ital-  on  tne  paintings  of  Polygnotus,  though  of  some 

ian,  Spanish,  and  German,  with  a  Syriac  version  vaiue>  are  in  general  superseded  by  later  investi- 

of   the   New   Testament   in    addition.      Consult  gations,    especially    those    of    Robert,    Schone, 

Tregelles,  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  gchreiber,  and  Weizsacker:  Robert,  Die  Xekyia 

Greek  New  Testament  (London,  1854).  ^  Polygnot   (Halle,  1892)  ;  Die  lliupersis  des 

POLTGNOTTTS   (Lat.,  from  Gk.  UoXiryvuroc ).  Polygnot   (ib.,  1893);  Die  Marat honschlacht  in 

A  distinguished  Greek  painter  of  the  second  quar-  fa,  poikile  und  Weiteres  uber  Polygnot   (ib., 

ter  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.    He  was  the  son  of  ^95)  .  Sch5ne,  "Zur  Polygnots  delphischen  Bild- 

Aglaophon,  and  a  native  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  ern  »  ^  Jahrbuoh  des  archdologischen  Institute 
where  his  family  were  artists.    He  seems  to  have     (Berlin,  1893)  ;   Schreiber,  Die  Wandbilder  des 

come  to  Athens  shortly  after  the  Persian  wars,  polygnot  in  Delphi  (Leipzig,  1897)  ;  Weizsacker, 

and  found  abundant  scope  for  his  talents  in  the  Potygnot's  Qem&lde  in  der  Lesche  der  Knidier  tn 

decoration  of  the  great  buildings  which  mark  Deiphi   (Stuttgart,  1895).     For  reconstructions, 

this  period.    Along  with  the  Ionian  Micon,  and  Bee  Roijert,  and  Wiener  Vorlegeblatter  (Vienna, 

Pansenos,  brother  of  Phidias,  he  is  said  to  have  jggg) 

decorated  the  Theseum,  Stoa  Poscile  (or  painted  '*     ^„  ,T   A  -         «. 

portico)    and  Anakeion,  or  temple  of  the  Dios-        POLYGON  (Lat.  polygonum,  from  Gk.  ™/.v- 

curi,  with  paintings  from  legend  and  recent  his-  yuvov,  polyg6non,  polygon,  neu.  sg.  of  ™At?«w*, 

tory,  though  the  division  of  the  paintings  among  polygOnos,  having  many  angles,  from  iroAvf  polys, 

the  artists  was  not  certain.     The  first  building  much,  many  +   ywla,  gonia,  angle).    If  the  two 

contained  the  battles  of  the  Athenians  with  the  end-points  of  a  broken  line  coincide,  the  figure  od- 
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Amazons,  and  of  the  Lapithse  with  the  Centaurs,  tained  is  called  a  polygon,  and  the  broken  line  its 

and  the  descent  of  Theseus  to  Amphitrite  in  the  perimeter.    The  vertices  of  the  angles  made  by 

depths  of  the  sea.    In  the  Stoa  were  represented  the  various  segments  of  the  perimeter  are  called 

the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  council  of  the  Greeks  the  vertices-  of  the  polygon,  and  the  segments 

to   judge  Ajax   for  his  outrage  on   Cassandra,  themselves  the  sides  of  the  polygon.     The  pen- 

which  was  certainly  by  Polygnotus,  also  the  bat-  meter  of  a  polygon  divides  tne  plane  into    two 
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parts,  one  finite  (the  part  inclosed),  the  other 
infinite.  The  finite  part  is  called  the  surface  of 
the  polygon,  or  for  brevity  simply  the  polygon. 
A  polygon  is  said  to  be  cornea  when  no  side  pro- 
duced cuts  the  surface  of  the  polygon,  concave 
when  a  side  produced  cuts  the  surface  of  the 
polygon,  and  cross  when  the  perimeter  crosses  it- 


▲  OBHSBAL   QUADBUjATS&AL. 

self.  The  word  polygon,  in  elementary  geometry, 
is  understood  to  refer  to  a  polygon  that  is  not 
cross  unless  the  contrary  is  stated.     If  all  of 

the  sides  of  a  polygon 
are  indefinitely  pro- 
duced, the  figure  is 
called  a  general  poly- 
gon. If  a  polygon  is 
both  equiangular  and 
equilateral  it  is  said 
to  be  regular.  A  poly- 
gon is  called  a  tri- 
angle, quadrilateral,  pentagon,  hexagon,  hepta- 
gon, octagon,  nonagon,  decagon.  .  .dodecagon.  .  • 
pentedecagou.  .  .  n-gon,  according  as  it  has  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  .  .  .15,  . ,  .n  sides. 

According  to  the  principle  of  continuity  (q.v.) 
polygons  may  be  regarded  as  positive  or  as  nega- 
tive. E.g.  consider  the  triangle  ABC,  which  is* 
in  general,  regarded  as  positive.    If  C  moves  down 
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to  rest  on  AB,  then  A  ABC  becomes  zero;  and 
as  C  passes  through  AB  A  ABC  passes  through 
zero  and  is  considered  as  having  changed  its  sign 
and  become  negative;  that  is,  .^  AC"B  is  nega- 
tive. In  the  case  of  polygons  in  general,  the  law 
of  signs  will  readily  be  understood  from  the 
annexed  figures.  In  Figs.  1,  2#  3,  both  the  up- 
per and  lower  parts  of  the  polygon  are  considered 


equals  (n  —  2)  straight  angles.  The  sum  of  the 
exterior  angles  equals  a  perigon,  or  360°.  In 
concave  polygons  certain  exterior  angles  lie  in- 
side of  the  polygon  and  are  taken  as  negative  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  continuity.  The  num- 
ber of  diagonals  of  a  simple  convex  polygon  is 

-^-g — ^  n  being  the  number  of  sides.     If  a 

polygon  of  an  even  number  of  sides  be  circum- 
scribed about  a  circle,  the 'sums  of  its  even  and 
odd  sides  are  equal ;  and  if  a  polygon  of  an.  even 
number  of  sides  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  the  sums 
of  its  even  and  odd  angles  are  equal.  The  in- 
scription and  circumscription  of  regular  poly- 
gons depend  upon  the  partition  of  the  perigon. 
Thus  to  inscribe  an  equilateral  triangle  in  a  cir- 
cle depends  upon  trisecting  the  circumference, 
hence  the  perigon  at  the  centre.  It  was  known 
as  early  as  Euclid's  time  that  the  perigon  could 
be  divided  into  2n,  8*2n,  5*2n,  15*2n  equal  angles, 
and  no  other  partitions  were  deemed  possible  by 
the  use  of  the  straight  edge  and  compasses.  But 
in  1796  Gauss  found,  and  published  the  fact  in 
1801,  that  a  perigon  could  also  be  divided  into 
17k2n  equal  angles ;  furthermore,  that  it  cduld  be  . 
divided  into  2m  +  1  equal  angles  if  2m  +  1  rep- 
resents a  prime  number;  and,  in  general,  that  it 
could  be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  angles 
represented  by  the  product  of  different  prime 
numbers  of  the  form  2m  +  1.  Hence  it  follows 
that  a  perigon  can  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
equal  angles  represented  by  the  product  of  2n  and 
one  or  more  different  prime  numbers  of  the  form 
2  m+  1.  It  is  shown  in  the  theory  of  numbers 
that  if  2  m  +  1  is  prime,  m  must  equal  2p  ;  hence 
the  general  form  for  the  prime  numbers  men- 
tioned is  2,p  -f  1.  Elementary  geometry  is  thus 
limited  to  the  inscription  and  circumscription  of 
the  regular  polygons  mentioned.  Consult  Klein's 
Famous  Problems  of  Elementary  Geometry 
(American  edition,  Boston,  1897). 

POL'YGONA'CEJE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  polygonum,  from  Gk.  voXtiyovov,  knot-grass, 
polygony,  neu.  sg.  of  vokvyovoi,  polygonos,  pro- 
lific, from  roXffc,  polys,  much,  many  +  y6pott 
gonos,  seed),  The  Buckwheat  Family.  A  nat- 
ural order  of  about  30  genera  and  750  species 
of  widely  distributed  dicotyledonous  herbs,  a  few 
shrubs  and  trees,  particularly  abundant  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
The  principal  genera  are  Chorizanthe,  Eric- 
gonum,  Rumex,  Rheum,  Polygonum,  Fagopyrum, 
and  Coccoloba.  The  genus  Polygonum,  which  is 
typical  of  the  order,  consists  of  abut  150  species, 
mostly  weeds.  Knot-grass  (Polygonum  avicu- 
lare)  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  distributed 


as  positive;  in  Fig.  4,  P  has  reached  BC 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  polygon  has  become 
aero;  in  Fig.  5,  P  has  passed  through  BC 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  has  passed 
through  zero  and  become  negative,  <; 
The  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  polygon 


plants  of  the  world;  it  is  an  annual  of  low 
growth,  but  very  variable,  with  much  branched 
trailing  stems,  small  lanceolate  leaves,  and  very 
small  flowers,  two  or  three  together,  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  Thunberg  says  that  in  Japan  a 
blue  dye  is  prepared  from  the  plant.    Polygomm 
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amphxbium,  one  of  the  species  of  the  section  or 
suborder  Persicaria,  is  abundant  about  margins 
of  ponds  and  ditches  throughout  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  It  has  two  forms  of  leaves;  those 
upon  the  erect  stems  being  broad  and  smooth, 
those  which  float  in  the  water  narrow  and  rough, 
differences  which  might  be  held  to  indicate  dis- 
tinct species,  yet  both  may  be  found  growing 
from  one  root.  The  stems  have  been  used  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  sar- 
saparilla.  Several  species  are  occasionally  used 
for  dyeing,  as  the  spotted  persicaria  {Polygonum 
Persicaria),  a  very  common  weed  on  manure 
heaps  and  in  waste  places  in  Europe  and  also 
naturalized  in  the  United  States.  The  only  spe- 
cies really  important  on  this  account  is  that 
called  dyers'  buckwheat  (Polygonum  tincto- 
rium),  a  Chinese  biennial,  with  ovate  leaves  and 
slender  spikes  of  reddish  flowers.  It  has  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  France  and  Flanders. 
It  yields  a  blue  dye  scarcely  inferior  to  indigo. 
Coccoloba,  another  genus  of  this  order,  has  a  wide 
distribution  throughout  the  tropics,  Coccoloba 
uvifera  and  other  species  producing  edible  fruits. 

POLYGONAL  NUMBERS.     See  Numbeb. 

POLYHEDRON  (from  6k.  HoXtopos,  pol- 
yedros,  having  many  bases,  from  roXfr,  polys, 
much,  many  -f  efya,  hedra,  base).  A  solid 
whose  bounding  surface  consists  entirely  of 
planes.  The  polygons  which  bound  it  are  called 
its  faces;  the  sides  of  those  polygons,  its 
edges;  and  the  points  where  the  edges 
meet,  its  vertices.  If  a  polyhedron  is  such 
that  no  straight  line  can  be  drawn  to  cut 
its  surface  more  than  twice,  it  is  said  to  be 
convew;  otherwise  it  is  said  to  be  concave.  Unless 
the  contrary  is  stated  the  word  polyhedron  means 
convex  polyhedron.  If  the  faces  of  a  polyhedron 
are  congruent  and  regular  polygons,  and  the 
polyhedral  angles  are  all  congruent,  the  poly- 
hedron is  said  to  be  regular.  A  polyhedron 
which  has  for  bases  any  two  polygons  in  parallel 


having  8  faces,  6  vertices,  and  12  edges,  the 
equation  becomes  12  +  2  =  8  +  6.  For  every 
polyhedron  there  is  another  which,  with  the 
same  number  of  edges,  has  as  many  faces  as  the 
first  has  vertices,  and  as  many  vertices  as  the 
first  has  faces.  There  cannot  be  more  than  five 
regular  convex  polyhedra.  These  solids  are  repre- 
sented by  the  accompanying  figures,  and  are 
sometimes  known  as  the  Platonic  bodies,  from 
the  attention  they  received  among  the  Platonists. 
For  these  five  polyhedra,  if  s  be  the  number 
of  sides  in  each  face,  n  the  number  of  plane 
angles  at  each  vertex,  then,  following  the  other 
notation  above  given,  sf  =  n'v  =  2e.  Also  the 
sum  of  all  the  plane  angles  in  each  figure  is  2t 
(v  —  2).  These  formulas  may  easily  be  verified 
from  the  following  table  of  elements: 
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The  five  regular  polyhedra  can  be  constructed 
from  cardboard  by  marking  out  the  following, 
cutting  through  the  heavy  lines  and  half  through 
the  dotted  ones,  bringing  the  edges  together. 
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planes,  and  for  lateral  faces  triangles  or  trape- 
zoids which  have  one  side  in  common  with  one 
base  and  the  opposite  vertex  or  side  in  common 
with  the  other  base,  is  called  a  prlsmatoid.  ( See 
Mensuration.)  In  accordance  with  the  defini- 
tion, also  all  prisms  and  pyramids  (q.v.)  are  in- 
cluded among  the  prismatoids.  Among  the  general 
relations  of  polyhedra,  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable:  If  a  convex  polyhedron  has  e  edges, 
v  vertices,  and  f  faces,  then  e  -f-  2  =  f  -f  v.  (A 
theorem  known  to  Descartes,  but  bearing  Euler's 
name.)     E.g.,  in  a  regular  octahedron*  a  solid 
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Consult :     Bouche 
et  Camberousse, 
TraitS  de  Qeome'trie 
(Paris,    7th    ed., 
1900),  E  be  r  hard, 
Zur  Morphologic  der 
Polycder      (Leipzig, 
(1891);     Kirkman, 
"On  the  Theory  of 
the  Polvedra,"  in  the 
Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Roval  Society  (London.  1862.  vol. 
152) ;  Zeising,  "Die  regul&ren  Polyeder,"  in  the 
Deutsche    Vierteljdkrssckrift    (Stuttgart,    1809, 
pt  4) » 
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FOLYHYXNIA,  or  POLYMNIA  (Lat.,  from  phic'  forms.    The  perfect  female  may  assume  two 

6k.  naXripna  or  noAduita).  One  of  the  nine  Muses  forms,  so  much  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  two 

(q.y.).    When  in  late  times  the  functions  of  the  distinct  species. 

Muses  were  specialized,  she  became  the  Muse  of  Dimorphism  in  Birds.    Besides  ordinary  sex- 

the  pantomime,    and   was    represented   without  ual  dimorphism,  depending  on  sex,  and  comprised 

special  attribute,   but   closely  wrapped   in   her  under  the  head  of  secondary  sexual  characters 

mantle,  and  sometimes  with  her  hand  upon  her  (see  Sex;   Sexual  Selection),   a  few  special 

mouth.  cases  are  known,  due  probably  to  climate  or  local 

POLYXASTODON      (Neo-Lat.,     from     Gk.  <**«»•    Thus,  in  some  species  of  skua,  a  parti- 

wXtff,  polys,  much,  many  +  /nurrfe,  mastos,  breast,  colored  bird  may  frequently  be  found  mated  with 

4-  Jfefr     odous,  tooth).     A  fossil  multi-tuber-  a  um-colorous  form,  either  male  or  female.     In 

Slate  animal  of  the  size  of  a  beaver,  of  which  «*  guillemots  at  nearly  every  breeding  station 

fragmentary  remains  have  been  found  in  the  basal  a?°ut  °ne  mJtw*ntv  m*J}*  marked  with  a  white 

Eocene  or  Puerco  beds  of  New  Mexico.    The  jaws  «re»  around  the  eye,  and  a  white  line  extending 

and  dentition  have  some  resemblances  to  those  backward    from    it,    these    ringed    or    bridled 

of  rodents.  guillemots  being  of  either  sex  and  apparently 

^^^  paired  with  birds  of  normal  plumage,  no  inter- 

POLYMOBPHXSla'    (from   Gk.  roXtft,  polys,  mediate  forms  being  known.      (See  Dichboma- 

nrach,  many  +  v*ptfi>  morphe,  form) .  The  differ-  nBU  IN  Bibds.)     A  striking  example  of  dimorph- 

entiation  either  of  one  animal  into  two  or  more  i8m  m  respect  to  the  beak  is  furnished  by  the 

incomplete  undetached  individuals  (pseudindivid-  huia  (q.v.). 

uals)  or  zoMds,  as  in  the  Siphonophores  or  Phy-  Dimorphism  and  Polymorphism  in  Insects. 

saha;  or  that  of  the  animal  into  two  separate  Although  sexual  dimorphism  is  very  prevalent  in 

sexes,  or  of  the  latter  into  castes,  as  in  the  termites  jnsects,  there  are  many  instances  of  dimorphism, 

and  ants.    Instead  of  the  functions  of  the  whole  re8ulting  from  local  causes,  as  temperature.    (See 

animal  or  plant  being  equally  distributed  to  the  Temperature  Varieties,  especially  as  relating 

individual  organs,  some  of  the  organs  or  parts  of  to  8easonal  dimorphism,  wet  and  dry  forms. ) 

the  animal  are  set  apart  for  this  or  that  function.  Certain  8pecie8  of  grasshoppers  are  dimorphic. 

In  the  hydra  the  individual  is  monomorphic,  not  In  the  honey-ant    (Myrmecocystus  Mexicanus), 

diTided  into  male  and  female  individuals,  but  in  be^g  tbe  U8ual  workers,  there  occur  individuals 

Hydractmia,  a  fixed,  vegetotive  form,  there  arise  with  enormous   spherical   abdomens   filled  with 

sexual  or  reproductive  zoSids,  some  female  and  honey      Here  the  cause  is  evidently  connected 

others  male,   and   also  hydra-like  or  nutritive  witn  tne  food.    See,  for  other  examples,  Evoltj- 

rooids  or  incomplete  individuals.     In  the  Por-  noVf  paragrapti  Polymorphism. 

tugnese  man-of-war  (q.v.)  we  have  a  still  better  The  ch-ef  initial  or  det€rmining  cauges  of  di. 

example  of  incomplete  polymorphism.     Thus,  as  morphi8m    and    polymorphism,    besides    sexual 

Hertwig  states,  division  of  labor  leads  to  greater  selection   (q.v.),  are  changes  in  temperature,  of 

centralization,  "the  more  polymorphic  an  animal  ligntj  and  0f  otner  physical  agents, 

colony  becomes,  the  more  unified  it  is,  the  more  ,™,  ■—■-.**■■»  .w»M*Mi    ,.          *       *       «      ▼ 

it  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  single  animal  POLYMORPHOUS    (m  geology).     See  Iso- 

instead  of  an  aggregation  of  single  animals."  morphism. 

In  the  hydroids  alternation  of  generations  POL'YNE'SIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  iroMc, 
(q.v.)  has  arisen  from  a  division  of  labor  or  polys,  much,  many  +  r£<roc,  n£«o«,  island).  A 
polTmorphism  of  individuals  originally  of  equiv-  name  once  applied  to  all  the  islands  in  the  Pa- 
tient value,  in  which  some  individuals  (the  sex-  cific  Ocean,  lying  between  Asia  and  America.  By 
ual  ones)  have  separated  and  acquired  a  pecu-  modern  geographers  the  name  is  used  to  desig- 
liar  structure.  Moreover,  while  alternation  of  nate  a  division  of  Oceanic*  comprising  all  the 
generations  has  arisen  from  polymorphism,  it  can  islands  not  included  under  Micronesia  or  Melo- 
agiin  produce  it.  Hertwig  illustrates  this  by  the  nesia.  The  most  important  of  them  are  the 
ca«  of  certain  medusa?,  which,  instead  of  sepa-  Tonga,  Samoan,  Ellice,  Cook,  Society,  Hawaiian, 
rating,  remain  permanently  attached  to  the  col-  and  Marquesas  Islands,  and  Low  Archipelago. 
onv.  They  then  degenerate  into  'sporosacs,'  in  The  Fiji  Islands  are  included  by  some  in  Pol- 
wtiich  a  mouth,  tentacles,  land  a  velum  art  ynesia  and  by  others  in  Melanesia,  all  of  which 
raiting.  are  described  in  separate  articles.    For  a  descrip- 

A  second  kind  of  polymorphism  is  that  seen  in  tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  consult: 

the  males  and  the  females  of  most  animals.    This  Stevenson,  In  the  South  Seas  (New  York  1896)  ; 

»  sexual  dimorphism,  which  may  pass  into  sex-  Becke,   Wild  Life  in  Southern  Seas    (London, 

ual  polymorphism.     This  is  complete  polymor-  1897) ;    Mager,    he   monde    polynesum    (Paris, 

pom.    Reproduction  by  budding  involves  the  1902).    See  Polynesians. 

differentiation    of   the   animal   form   into  three  POLYNESIANS.     A  term  used  diversely  by 

kinds  of   individuals — i.e.    males,   females,   and  various  writers.     By  some  it  is  employed  as  a 

'neuters,'  as  among  insects.    Among  the  ccelente-  synonym  of  Malayo-Polynesian  (q.v.)  and  made 

rates  and  worms  the  forms  reproducing  by  par-  to  include  all  the"  so-caned  brown  race  of  the  re- 

thenogenesis  (q.v.)   are  usually  larval  or  imma-  gions  known  as  Malaysia,  Micronesia,  Melanesia, 

ture,  as  if  they  were  prematurely  hurried  into  and  Polynesia,  also  known  as  the  Malayan  race, 

existence,  and  their  reproductive  organs  had  been  F.   Mtlller    (1879)    made   the   Poly-Melanesiaps 

elaborated  in  advance  of  other  systems  or  organs,  one  of  the  branches  of  his  Malay  race,  while 

for  the  sudden  production,  so  to  speak,  of  large;  Brinton   (1890)   divides  his  Malayic  stock  into 

numbers  of  individuals  like  themselves.  a  Western  (Malayan)  and  an  Eastern  (Polyne- 

Among  insects  dimorphism  is  intimately  con-  sian)    group.     Deniker   makes   the   Polynesians 

nected  with  organic  reproduction.    Thus  the  sum-  properly  so  called  one  of  the  great  ethnic  groups 

mer  wingless    asexual    aphis    and    the    perfect  of  the  Indo-Paciflc  area.     Kearte   (1896)    holds 

winged  autumnal  aphis  may  be  called  'dimor-  that  the  Eastern  Polynesians  are  a  branch  of 
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the  Caucasic  division,  who  possibly  in  the  Neo-  singers,    poets,    and    literary   association  have 

lithic  period  migrated  from  the  Asiatic  mainland,  abounded.    The  lascivious  side  of  the  Polynesian 

In  the  best  usage  the  term  Polynesian  may  be  character  is  represented  by  the  hula-hula  dance 

considered  to  denote  the  section  of  the  brown  of  Hawaii  and  the  areoi  societies  of  Tahiti  The 

race  inhabiting  the  innumerable  islands  of  Micro-  'fire-walk'  ceremony  still  survives,  especially  in 

nesia,  Polynesia  proper,  and  parts  of  Melanesia,  Tahiti.     The  marriage  systems  of  the  Polyne- 

and  in  a  special  and  particular  sense  the  natives  sians  varied  at  different  times  and  places,  from 

of  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Pacific,  Hawaii,  monogamy   to   polygamy,    with   all   the  grades 

Ell  ice,    Samoa,    Tonga,    Hervey,    Society,    Low,  between.    A  peculiar  practice  of  the  Hawaiians 

Marquesas,    and    minor   groups,    together    with  gave  rise  to  L.  H.  Morgan's  recognition  of  the 

those  of  New  Zealand.  Tuijaluan  family*  as  one  of  the  stages  in  human 

Physically  the  Polynesians  are  a  prepossessing  social  progress.    (See  Polyandry.)    Much  of  the 

race,  being  tall,  symmetrically  built,  and  hand-  present  sexual  immorality  of  the  Polynesians  is 

some  in  form  and  feature — indeed,  Dr.  McGee  due  to  contact  with  the  whites, 
tells  us  that  "the  Samoan  excelled  the  Greek  in        In  the  matter  of  government  and  social  or- 

bodily  vigor  and  statuesque  beauty."    The  Maori  ganization,  Polynesian  peoples  present  all  grades 

of  New  Zealand  is  a  good  example  of  this  race,  from  democracy  of  an  almost  pure  type  to  what 

The  so-called  Micronesians  differ  but  little  in  might    well    be    termed    absolute    and   limited 

physical  type  from  the  Polynesians  of  the  eastern  monarchies.    Over    a    considerable    portion   of 

Pacific.    The  color  of  the  Polynesians  varies  from  Polynesia  the  division  into  nobles  and  common 

dark  brown  to  almost  white,  while  their  features  people  occurred  as  in  mediaeval  Europe.    In  spite 

are  often  reported  as  having  a  European  cast,  a  of  the  fearful  ravages  of  vices  and  diseases  in- 

fact  which  nas  been  made  the  most  of  by  the  troduced  by  the  Europeans,  the  decreases  due  to 

advocates  of  the  Caucasian  theory.    The  hair  is  the  monopoly  by  the  white  man  of  the  best  land, 

dark,  smooth,  and  straight,  with  here  and  there  etc.,  and  other  related  causes,  which  in  many 

a  tendency  to  curliness  or  crispiness,  indicative  cases  of  the  island  groups  have  practically  de- 

perhaps  of  a  strain  of  Papuan  blood.     Their  populated  some  and  decimated  others,  an  increase 

naivete,  sensitiveness,  hospitality,  courage  in  bat-  of  population  is  reported  from  certain  sections 

tie  (compare  the  Maoris),  sensuality  (e.g.  Tahi-  both  of  English  and  French  Polynesia. 
tians),    skill    in   boat-building   and    navigation        All  over  the  Polynesian  area  languages  show 

(Tongans  and  Samoans,  in  particular),  love  of  the  common  origin  from  one  parent  stock,  prac- 

outdoor  games,  swimming  (Maoris,  Hawaiians),  tically  identical  with  the  parent   stock  of  the 

eloquence  in  song  and  story,  and  other  prominent  Malayan  tongues,  and  proving  a  Malayo-Polyne- 

qualities    have    been    emphasized    by    different  sian  unity.     The  dialectic  variations  in  Polyne- 

wr iters  and  travelers.     The  words   tattoo  and  sian  languages  are  to  a  large  extent  phonetic. 

taboo,  which  have  come  into  English  from  Poly-  The  mythology,  folk-lore,  and  primitive  poetry 

nesian  languages,  commemorate  a  custom  and  an  of  the  various  Polynesian  peoples  is  rich  and 

institution  widespread  among  them.  imaginative,    cosmogonic    tales    and    ancestor- 

The  chief  industries  of  the  Polynesians  at  the  myths,   primitive   epics   and   hero-stories  being 

time  of  the  coming  of  the  Europeans  were  fishing,  particularly  abundant.    Love-songs  and  political 

agriculture,   and  the   exploitation  of  vegetable  orations  were  extensively  cultivated,  while  the 

substances  and  fibres  for  clothing  and  ornament,  harepo,  or  professional  poet,  was  found  in  many 

art  in  wood,  shell,  etc.,  and  the  activities  con-  of  the  larger  groups.    In  its  poetical  and  literary 

nected  with  boat-building  and  navigation.     In  expression  the  Polynesian  mind  shows  a  combina- 

certain  parts  of  the  Polynesian  domain  cooking  tion  of  naivete  and  metaphysics  which  is  very 

was  almost  a  fine  art.     Cannibalism  was  not  curious. 

infrequent.    The  great  feasts  of  the  Polynesians        Facts   of   language,   mythology,    art,  general 

were  an  important  factor  in  their  social  activi-  culture,  and  distribution  of  food-plants  point  to 

ties.    Among  characteristic  expressions  of  Poly-  the  peopling  of  the  Polynesian  area  from  the 

nesian  art  and  industry  may  be  mentioned  cocoa-  east  to  the  west,  with  the  Samoan  group  as  the 

fibre   sennit    (for   wrapping    axe-handles),    the  chief   centre  of  dispersion.     Their  distribution 

bamboo-knife,  the  ornamental  and  symbolic  axes  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  Pacific  was  made 

of  the  Hervey  Islands,  etc.,  the  double  canoe  and  possible  by  the  seaworthiness  and  size  of  their 

the  outrigger,  the  mat  sail,  tapa  or  bark  cloth,  vessels  and  their  skill  as  navigators.    They  are 

feather- work,  the  stone  figures  (often  of  gigantic  comparatively  recent  intruders  into  an  area  that 

size),  platforms,  and  edifices  of  Easter  Island,  is    itself  geologically   recent.     Brinton    (1890) 

Tonga,  the  Carolines,  etc. — probably  more  numer-  places  the  separation  of  the  Polynesian  branch 

ous  and  occurring  in  more  diverse  regions  of  from  the  Malay  at  "about  the  beginning  of  our 

Polynesia  than  is  generally  believed — which  have  era."    According  to  Horatio  Hale,  the  Marquesas 

unnecessarily  been  looked  upon  by  some  writers  Islands  were  peopled  somewhat  less  than  2000 

as  evidences  of  a  great  pre-Polynesian  civiliza-  years  ago,  the  Hawaiian  group  in  the  seventh 

tion,  or  attributed  to  Hindu  or  South  American  century  a.d.,  Rarotonga  and  the  Gambier  Islands 

culture-bearers.     The  bamboo  or  stick  maps  of  the  in   the    thirteenth,    and    New    Zealand   in   the 

Marshall  Islanders  and  the  stone  ground  maps  fifteenth  century,  while  the  colonization  of  some 

of  other  places  deserve  to  be  noted,  and  so,  too,  of  the  other  islands  was  actively  going  on  in  the 

the  'temples'  and  fortifications  of  a  number  of  time  of  Cook — indeed,  some  of  {he  islands  of  the 

tribes,  particularly  the  Maori  pah.    Rock-sculp-  Low  Archipelago  seem  not  to  have  been  inhabited 

tures  exist  in  many  places,  and.  the  celebrated  even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 

'picture-writing'  of  Easter  Island  (q.v.)  has  re-  initial  point  of  departure  of  the  Polynesians  from 

ceived  much  attention  from  ethnologists.  the  Malay  area  is  said  to  have  been  the  island  of 

The  dance  and  secret  societies,  profane  and  Buru.    The  culture  of  the  Polynesians  is  more 

religious,  have  attained  great  vogue  and  develop-  or    less    intimately    connected    with    the   food- 

ment  in  Polynesia,  where  professional  musicians,  products  of  the  Pacific  islands — the  pig,  the  hen, 
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several  edible  roots,  the  breadfruit,  the  cocoanut,  The  polyps  are  either  imbedded  in  cavities  in  the 

etc  substance  of  the  calcareous  polypidom  or  inclosed 

Consult:    Grey,  Polynesian  Mythology    (Lon-  in  minute  cups  or  tubes  in  the  horny  polypidoms, 

don,  1855) ;  Turner,  Nineteen  Tears  in  Polynesia  from  which  the  body  can  be  protruded,  and  into 

(ib.,  1861);   De   Quatrefages,   Les   Polynesians  which   it  can   be   retracted   at   pleasure.     The 

et  leur*  migrations    (Paris,    1866) ;    Meinicke,  solitary  species  often  attain  a  considerable  size 

Die  Inseln  des  stillen  Oceans   (Leipzig,   1875);  (as,  for  instance,  many  of  the  sea-anemones), 

Gill,  Historical  Sketches  of  Savage  Life  in  Poly-  but  the  social  polyps  are  always  minute,  although 

nesia  (London,  1880) ;  id.,  Myths  and  Songs  from  the  combined  power  of  some  of  the  species  in 

the  South   Pacific    (ib.,    1876) ;    Lesson,    Les  modifying  the  earth's  crust  is  neither  slight  nor 

Polyntsiens,  leur  origins,' leurs  migrations,  leur  limited  in  extent,  as  is  shown  by  the  dimensions 

hngage  (Paris,    1880-84) ;    Fornander,   An  Ac-  and    geographical    importance    of    coral.       See 

count  of  the  Polynesian  Race  (London,  1878-90) ;  Coral;  Coral  Islands  and  Coral  Reefs. 

Edge-Partington,   An  Album   of   the   Weapons,  POLYPETALY  (from  Ok.  xoXtft,  polys,  many 

Tools,  Ornaments,  Articles  of  Dress,  etc,  of  the  ~\-<r4raXorypetalcm,  leaf).    A  condition  in  flowers 

Xatita  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (Manchester,  1890-  in  which  the  petals  are  distinct  from  one  another. 

98) ;  Brandstetter,  Malaio-Polynesische  Forsch-  See  Flower. 

ungtn  (Lucerne,  1895-96) ;  Macdonald,  Oceania,  POLYPHEMUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  IIoXv*iw*ot). 

Linguistic    and     Anthropological      (Melbourne,  in  the  Odyssey,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  and  the 

1889) ;  Reeves,  Brown  Men  and  Women  (London,  nymph  Thoosa,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  fabu- 

1898);  Graf  von  Pfeil 9  Studien  ^^eobacht-  lous  Cyclopes  (q.v.),  who  inhabited  the  coast  of 

unpen  aus  der  Sudsee   (Leipog ,1899) ;  Ratal,  Thrinakia.     He  was  of  immense  size  and  had 

History  of  Mankind    (English   trans.,   London,  only  one  eye.    On  his  return  from  Troy  Odysseus 

1898);  and  the  publications  of  the  Polynesian  landed  in  tMs  ^        vi8ited  the  cave  of  the 

Society  of  Wellington,  N.  Z.  Cyclopes  in  his  absence,  and  awaited  his  return. 

POLYVESIAIT  STJB&EGION.    A  subregion  The  monster  penned  the  Greeks  in  his  cave  and 

of  the  Australian  region  in  zoogeography,  em-  a*«  two  at  once.    Next  morning  he  devoured  two 

bracing  all  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  more»   but  that  night,  after  his  evening  meal, 

from  Guam  on  the  west  to  the  Marquesas  on  the  Odysseus  presented  him  with  some  strong  wine, 

east.    It  is  characterized  mainly  hy  the  absence  an<*>  wnen  he  naa  fallen  into  a  drunken  sleep, 

of  indigenous  mammals,   the  great  scarcity  of  bored  out  his  eye  with  a  blazing  ship's  mast. 

reptiles,  and  the  comparative  uniformity  of  its  They   then  escaped  beneath   the   bellies   of   the 

birds.   The  central  and  most  characteristic  fauna  sheep   which   he   had   penned   within   the   cave. 

wems  to  be  in  the  New  Hebrides.    The  Hawaiian  It  was  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Polyphemus 

Islands,  although  included  in  the  subregion,  have  that  Poseidon  visited  Odysseus   with   so   many 

so  many  distinctive  peculiarities  that  some  nat-  troubles  by  sea.     The  later  Alexandrian  poetry 

uralists  regard  them  as  a  separate  subregion.  took  up  the  story  of  Polyphemus  as  the  giant 

POLYHICBS,    pdl'I-nl'sez    (Lat.,    from    Gk.  shePher d'    a*d    ****"    his    love    *?r  ,the    «* 

DA***,    PolyneikSs).    A  son  of  (Edipus  and  nvmP^   G*}atei^  arid   the   same   subject  was   a 

brother  of  Eteoeles.     See  Eteocles  and  Poly-  favorite  ™th  artlst*  of  the  Roman  period. 

Has.  POLYPHEMUS  MOTH.     One  of  the  large 

nrtTWAirriT   ,*        ™        % j         i             i_  American  silk  moths    {Telea  Polyphemus),  ex- 

P0LYHOMIAL  (from  Gk.  wo\<n  polys,  much  di       five  or  gix  mche8      It  ^,,0^  or 

many  +  Lat  nomen,  name,  thing) .     A  general  brownign   with  a  window-like  spot  in  each  wing, 

name  for  algebraic  expressions  of  more  than  one  dMded  b     ft  yein    and  encircle7  b     yellow  ^ 

term.    See  Algebra;  Function.  black  TiBgi.  a  dugky  band  margin£d  with  pmk 

P0LY0LBION.     A  long  descriptive  poem  by  lies  near  the  outer  margin  of  both  pairs  of  wings. 

Michael  Drayton  in  thirty  parts  or  songs,  pub-  The  caterpillar  is  light  green,  with  an  oblique  yel- 

lished  in  1613  and  1622.    It  is  a  kind  of  poetical  low  line  on  each  side  of  each  segment,  except  the 

gazetteer,  a  description  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  first  and  last;  it  feeds  on  tree  foliage.     The  co- 

and  forests  of  England,  with  histories,  traditions,  coon  is  dense,  oval,  and  usually  inclosed  in  a  leaf. 

curious  facts,  and  genealogies,  generally  so  ac-  Sometimes  it  is  suspended  from  a  twig,  but  ordi- 

curate  that  it  .was  used  as  an  authority  by  later  narily  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  autumn. 

*"*"*■  POL YPH'ONY  (from  Gk.  iroXv^wrfa,  polyphd- 

POLYP  (Fr.  polype,  from  Lat.  polypus,  from  nia,  variety  of  sounds,  from  roXfyvpot,  polyphd- 

Gk.  roXmt*,  polypous,  polyp,  polypus  in  the  nose,  nos,    having    many    sounds,    from  wo\vt,  polys, 

many-footed,   from  roXfr,  polys,  much,  many  +  much,  many  +  juarfi,  ph6n$,  sound,  voice).     In 

rw»,  pons,  foot).    A  name  once  given  to  any  of  musical    composition,   the   combination   in   har- 

thoae  minute,  attached,  usually  colonial  animals  monious  progressions  of  two  or  more  parts,  each 

having  tentacles  around  the  mouth,  now  recog-  of  which  has  an  independent  melody  of  its  own. 

nixed  either  as  a  special  form  of  ceelenterates  Polyphony    is    opposed    to    homophony     (q.v.), 

( usually  some   hydroid),  or  as   Polyzoa.     The  which  consists  of  a  principal  part  with  a  leading 

name  was  given  by  Reaumur  on  account  of  their  idea  and  accessory  parts  furnishing  the  harmony, 

exteraal  resemblance  to  the  many-armed  cuttle-  The  construction  of  polyphonic  phrases  is  called 

fishes,  which  were  so  denominated  by  Aristotle;  counterpoint    (q.v.).     About  the  ninth  century 

and  our  knowledge- of  these  organisms,  as  mem-  we  find  the  beginnings  of  modern  polyphony  in 

bers  of  the  animal  kingdom, "hardly  dates  back  organum  (q.v.)  or  diaphony,  which  was  the  pro- 

much  more  than  a  century.    Most  of  them  live  gression  of  parts  in  parallel  fifths  or  fourths, 

hi  colonies,  sometimes  of  great  extent,  supported  In  these  first  attempts  at  polyphony  there  are 

on  a  common  stock,  to  which  the  term  'polypi-  many  dissonances  which  seem  to  us  intolerable; 

torn'   (polyp-home)    is    sometimes    given,    and  but   in   the   course   of   time   composers  learned 

which  may  be.  horny,  gelatinous,  ot  calcareous,  the  secret  of  obviating  the  harsh  effects  by  using 
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the  intervals  in  proper  succession,  and  the  next 
step  was  the  combining  of  two  voices  into  a  real 
harmonic  structure.  Instead  of  the  melody  being 
only  in  one  voice,  as  in  the  following  example 
from  Guido  d'Arezzo    (q.v.), 


while  the  second  voice  intoned  an  organ-point 
(q.v.),  we  have  a  distinct  melody  in  each  voice, 
as  in  the  following  example  from  the  fourteenth 
century : 


When  polyphony  still  further  developed  and  three 
and  four  voices  were  employed,  the  additional 
voices  were  also  given  separate  melodies  as  far 
as  possible.  Still  polyphony  as  we  now  under- 
stand it  had  not  really  begun,  for,  though  the 
voices  were  combined  in  an  harmonic  whole, 
they  did  not  all  assist  in  the  development  of 
a  single  idea.  •  Composition  had  musical  but 
not  structural  unity.  With  the  rise  of  the 
great  Flemish  School  (see  Music,  Schools 
of  Composition)  and  the  appearance  of  Dufay, 
Okeghem,  Josquin  Depres,  willaert,  and  their 
contemporaries,  polyphony  proper  came  into  ex- 
istence. Practically  every  form  of  composition 
was  based  on  a  canon  (q.v.)  or  a  fugue  (q.v.), 
and  the  technical  dexterity,  the  mathematical 
complexity  of  these  early  compositions  has  never 
been  excelled.  The  reaction  was  inevitable. 
With  the  death  of  Palest rina  (q.v.)  in  1594,  the 
decline  began.  The  triumph  of  monody  (q.v.) 
was  swift  and  widespread,  and  though  it  in  its 
turn  was  supplanted  by  more  complex  harmonic 
forms  (see  Habmont),  the  era  of  the  polyphonic 
school  has  never  returned.  Consult:  Oxford 
History  of  Music,  "The  Polyphonic  Period,"  vol. 
i.  (London,  1901) ;  Hope,  Medicsval  Music  (Lon- 
don, 1899) ;  Humphreys,  The  Evolution  of 
Church  Music   (London,  1896). 

POLYPODITJTIC  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  to\vtUiop, 
sort  of  fern,  from  voXvtovs,  polypous,  many-foot- 
ed; so  called  from  the  branching  rootstock). 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  distributed 
genera  of  ferns,  containing  at  least  350  species, 
in  which  the  sporangia  are  borne  on  the  back 
of  the  frond.  The  sori  are  round,  distinct,  desti- 
tute of  indusium,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
arranged  in  one  or  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib.  In  some  species  the  sori  are  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  fronds.  The  species  grow  on 
rocks,  dry  banks,  or  old  logs,  and  in  the  tropics 
many  are  epiphytic  in  habit.  The  venation 
varies  in  the  different  species,  and  this  character 
was  made  the*  basis  of  systems  of  classification 
in  which  several  genera  were  recognized.  Polypo- 
dium  vulgare  (polypody),  whose  fronds  grow 
from  two  to  twelve  inches  or  more  in  length,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  widespread  species 
of  America  and  Europe.  There  are  a  number  of 
varieties  of  this   species   in   Europe,   some   of 


which  are  extensively  grown  as  ornamentals. 
The  rootstocks  of  a  number  of  species  were  for- 
merly employed  in  medicine,  but  are  now  be- 
lieved to  be  nearly  inert.  Bee  Colored  Plate  of 
Ferns. 

POLYPOBTJS.  A  fungus  which  attacks  old 
trees  and  timber.    See  Amadou;  Dry  Rot. 

POLYPTEBTXS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  icoXhx- 
repoq,  many-winged,  from  Gk.  *roA&,  polys,  much, 
many  +  irrcptv,  pteron, -feather,  wing).  A  genua 
of  ganoid  fishes  of  African  rivers.  See  Bichib; 
Reedfish. 

POLYPTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  iroXfaovs, polypous, 
polypus  in  the  nose,  poly,  many-footed).  In  sur- 
gery, a  term  employed  to  signify  any  sort  of 
pedunculated  tumor  attached  to  a  surface  to 
which  it  was  supposed  to  adhere  like  a  many- 
footed  animal,  as  its  name  indicates.  The  most 
common  seat  of  polypi  is  the  mucous  membrane; 
hence  we  have  polypi  of  nose,  bladder,  rectum, 
and  uterus.  The  only  satisfactory  mode  of  treat- 
ment consists  in  their  removal,  which  is  effected 
in  various  ways,  as  by  the  forceps,  the  eeraseur, 
or  the  ligature. 

POLYTECHNIC  UNBT1TUTB  (from  Gk. 
icoAfrexvog,  polytechnos,  skilled  in  many  arts, 
from  froAtff,  polys,  much,  many  +  rkxVQt  technt, 
art).  A  school  of  science  and  liberal  arts  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  established  in  1854.  It  granted 
its  first  decrees  in  arts  and  sciences  in  1871  by 
special  authority  of  the  Regents  of  the  State 
University,  and  in  1890  was  reorganised  and 
received  a  broad  college  charter.  It  now  confers 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  of  science, 
master  of  arts  and  of  science,  and  civil,  electrical. 

and  mechanical  engineer.  During  the  early  years 
of  its  history  the  Polytechnic  was  known  as  a 
successful  preparatory  school,  and  it  still  main- 
tains a  preparatory  department,  as  a  separate  in- 
stitution, which  in  1903  had  525  students,  while 
the  institute  had  an  attendance  of  110,  with  50 
instructors  in  all  departments.  The  library  con- 
tained 12,000  volumes. 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS.  See  Technical 
Education. 

POLYTECHNIQTTE  (ficole  Polytechnique) . 
One  of  the  most  famous  military  preparatory 
institutions  of  Europe.  It  was  established  by  the 
National  Convention  as  the  Ecole  CcntnUe  des 
Travauw  Publics  in  1794,  and  in  1795  its  name 
was  changed  to  Ecole  Polytechnique.  Although 
originally  intended  as  a  preparatory  school  for 
all  branches  of  the  public  service,  it  was  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  training  of  civil  and 
military  engineers.  Under  the  famous  mathemati- 
cians Lagrange  and  Monge,  the  institution  devel- 
oped rapidly,  especially  in  mathematics  and  physi- 
cal sciences,  a  view  being  had  to  their  application 
to  technical  training.  In  1804  Napoleon  reorgan- 
ized it  on  military  lines,  and  under  his  regime  it 
became  a  training  school  for  artillerists  and  en- 
gineers. The  Ecole  Polytechnique  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and  is  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  preparation  of  students 
for  the  several  branches  of  military  and  civil 
engineering.  Students  must  hold  the  bache- 
lor's degree  in  order  to  become  eligible  for 
the  competitive  entrance  examination.  The 
course  of  study  covers  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  names  of  those  who  successfully 
pass  the  final  examination  are  placed  on  a  list 
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in  the  order  of  merit,  and  candidates  are  allowed 
to  choose  what  branch  of  the  service  they  wish 
to  take  up.  Soldiers  who  have  been  in  the  service 
it  least  ax  months  may  be  admitted,  without  ful- 
filling all  the  ordinary  entrance  requirements.  The 
branches  of  the  service  which  rely  upon  the  Poly- 
technique  for  candidates  are:  the  corps  of  land 
and  naval  artillery,  military  and  naval  engineers, 
the  marine,  the  corps  of  hydrographic,  road, 
bridge,  and  mining  engineers,  and  the  telegraph 
and  gunpowder  superintendencies. 

POLYTHBXSK  (from  Gk.  iroAtfeo?,  poU 
ylktos,  relating  to  many  gods,  from  ?roAfc,  polys, 
much,  many  +  6e6c,  theos,  god).  The  belief  in 
many  gods,  as  opposed  to  monotheism,  or  atheism, 
belief  ra  one  god  or  in  no  god.  The  most  primi- 
tive peoples  scarcely  recognize  any  god,  but  only 
demoniac  forces,  and  behind  polytheism  lies  the 
worship  of  one  superior  clan-god.  But  this  latter 
does  not  exclude  a  belief  in  the  existenc  of  other 
gods  of  other  clans,  who  on  occasion  may  be 
worshiped,  and  the  bare  recognition  of  more  than 
one  god  is  not  irreconcilable  with  a  synchronous 
worship  of  only  one  clan-god  or  of  rites  which 
propitiate  only  demons.  Most  of  the  forms  of 
polytheism  known  are  far  from  primitive,  and 
represent  both  internal  development  and  an  amal- 
gamation of  beliefs.  Different  clan-gods,  in  con- 
sequence of  political  fusion  or  simply  through 
borrowing,  may  become  united  into  one  pantheon. 
Thus  modern  Hindu  polytheism  arises  from  a 
anion  of  Aryan  and  Dravidian  deities;  Greek 
polytheism  combined  Hellenic  and  Semitic  gods; 
the  Teutonic  pantheon  included  different  clan- 

Cwith   characteristics    borrowed    from    the 
0  and  others.     Polytheism  has  been  derived, 
in  some  cases,  but  not  all,  from  totemism  (q.v.). 
In  this  article    only  the  general   aspects   of 
polytheism  are  to  be  considered.     (1)   There  is 
only  one  unbroken  series  between  inchoate  and 

perfected  polytheism.  Spirits  become  gods ;  gods 
decline  into  mere  spirits.  Polydsemonism  and 
polytheism  constantly  interchange.  (2)  There  is 
scarcely  any  natural  phenomenon  that  has  not 
been  deified,  but  the  order  of  deification  varies 
hi  time.  In  some  cases,  sky  and  earth  gods  are 
early  divinities;  in  others,  they  are  ignored 
altogether,  or  come  late  into  the  pantheon.  (3) 
Nature-gods  form  only  a  part  of  the  pantheon, 
which  embraces  also  deified  man-gods  and  ghosts, 
soda  of  poetic  fancy,  of  logic,  etc.  (4)  Social 
development  conditions  the  pantheon,  but  there 
is  no  absolute  rule  of  progression  from  matriar- 
chal to  patriarchal  divinities.  (5)  The  concrete 
eomea  before  the  abstract.  Tiber  and  Ganges 
are  divinities  before  Water  is  a  god.  (6)  Na- 
ture and  mind  are  often  correlated  in  the  figures 
of  the  pantheon.  Water  and  wisdom,  for  exam- 
ple, are  united  in  three  distinct  polytheistic  sys- 
tems, in  the  Wisdom-spring  of  Germany,  in  Ea, 
the  Babylonian  god,  and  in  Varuna,  the  Hindu 
god  of  water  and  wisdom.  (7)  In  some  cases 
local  parts  of  earth  are  revered  before  there  are 
my  great  gods  to  which  worship  is  paid.  (8) 
This  does  not  exclude  the  vague  recognition  of 
a  creator-god  to  whom  worship  is  not  paid. 
(9)  The  great  phenomenal  gods,  sun,  wind, 
storm,  sky,  always  expand  rapidly  when  na- 
tionalized, taking  on  attributes  not  theirs  origi- 
nally. (10)  This  leads  to  such  gods  becoming 
more  and  more  anthropomorphic  and  anthropo- 
pathic.  (11)  The  ethical  element  in  gods  is  a 
reflection  of  the  sociological  conditions  Of  the 


worshiper.  (12)  This  ethical  element  in  early 
pantheons  is  usually  accredited  only  to  certain 
gods,  usually  the  far-seeing  and  purificatory 
gods.  (13)  Besides  racial  differences  in  the  con- 
ception of  gods,  we  must  recognize  also  a  per- 
petual intellectual  difference  in  every  race.  The 
same  god  is  thus  conceived  in  different  ways  by 
members  of  the  same  race.  ( 14)  The  higher  con- 
ception is  the  result  of  the  intelligence  of  a  few 
minds.  It  may  dominate  them,  while  the  older 
crude  conception  still  obtains  among  the  vulgar. 
Which  conception  shall  prevail  depends  on  the 
ascendency  gained  by  the  more  intellectual  mem- 
bers of  the  race.  (15)  There  is  a  tendency  in 
all  polytheisms  to  make  social  distinctions,  to 
group  the  gods  in  classes.  Groups  of  three,  nine, 
ten,  twelve  gods  are  common.  (16)  This  group- 
ing tends  to  make  natural  triads,  as  those  of 
sky,  air,  earth,  or  sun,  lightning,  fire,  which  in 
turn,  as  the  gods  become  more  human,  tend  to 
become    converted    into    family    groups,    father 

mother,  and  son  taking  the  place  of  an  earlier 
triad. 

Early  stages  of  polytheism,  where  gods  and 
demons  interchange  in  the  same  personalities, 
are  found  in  the  religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  in  the  Aino  and  the  Polynesian  religions, 
and  in  the  cult  of  some  of  the  African  and 
American  savages.  The  perfected  Babylonian 
cult  shows  polytheism  in  an  advanced  stage,  as 
do  the  religions  of  Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  and 
India.  In  India,  Egypt,  and  Greece  are  found 
the  most  marked  examples  of  the  tendency  to 
arrange  the  gods  in  social  groups.  Consult: 
Tiele,  Kompendium  der  Religtonsgeschichte  (3d 
ed.,  Breslau,  1903)  ;  Saussaye,  Lehrbuch  der  Re- 
ligionsgeachichte  (2d  ed.,  Freiburg,  1897);  Jas- 
trow,  The  Study  of  Religion,  with  full  bibliog- 
raphy (ib.,  1901);  and  for  special  systems  of 
polytheism,  see  the  separate  articles,  Greek  Re- 
ligion;  Roman  Religion;    etc. 

POLYX'ENA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  rJofoflMv).  The 
daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  She  was  be- 
trothed to  Achilles,  who  was  killed  by  Paris 
while  celebrating  his  wedding  with  her  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  At  the  demand  of  his  shade 
Polyxena  was  sacrificed  in  expiation  on  his  fu- 
neral pyre.  Her  death  forms  the  subject  of  the 
first  part  of  Euripides's  Hecuba, 

FOTjTZO'A  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
iroAtf?,  polys,  much,  many  -f  f£ov,  z6on,  animal), 
or  Moss  Animals.  Minute  marine  animals  usu- 
ally forming  moss-like  or  coral-like  calcareous 
or  chitinous  masses  called  'conns/  each  cell  con- 
taining a  worm-like  creature  with  the  digestive 
tract  flexed,  the  anus  situated  near  the  mouth. 
The  body  is  usually  drawn  in  and  out  of  the  cell 
by  the  action  of  retractor  and  adductor  muscles. 
The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  long 
tentacles.  No  heart  or  vascular  system  exists, 
and  the  nervous  system  consists  of  a  single  or 
double  ganglion  situated  between  the  mouth  and 
vent,  with  nerves  proceeding  from  it.  The  Poly- 
zoa  are  hermaphroditic,  multiplying  by  budding 
or  eggs.  The  embryo  passes  through  a  morula, 
gastrula,  and  trochosphere  stage,  the  confl  being 
formed  by  the  budding  of  numerous  cells  from  a 
primitive  one.  The  group  was  formerly  called 
'Bryozoa.' 

Fossil  Polyzoa  are  common  in  nearly  all  geo- 
logical formations  from  the  Ordovician  upward. 
Because  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  their 
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identification,  very  few  of  them  have  served  as 
horizon-markers  or  index- fossils.  The  one  prom- 
inent exception  to  this  rule  is  the  genus  Archi- 
medes, with  its  screw-shaped  axis,  which  is  so 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  In  North  America  the  Trenton,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Hamilton  groups  are  especially  prolific 
sources  of  supply.  The  European  Mesozoic  and 
Tertiary  deposits  abound  in  them,  one  author, 
D'Orbiguy,   having   described   about   850   species 


from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  alone,  while  the 
rocks  of  these  ages  in  North  America  are  com- 
paratively lacking  in  them.  The  North  American 
Paleozoic  has  afforded  about  1325  species,  distrib- 
uted under  170  genera'.  See  Von  Zittel  and  East- 
man, Textbook  of  Paleontology,  vol.  i.  (New 
York  and  London,  1900)  ;  and  Nickles  and  Bass- 
ler,  "Synopsis  of  American  Fossil  Bryozoa,  In- 
cluding Bibliography  and  Synonymy,"  Bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Oeological  Survey,  No.  173 
(Washington,  1000). 

POMACE  PIT  (ML.  potnacium,  cider,  from 
Lat.  pomum,  apple,  pome).  One  of  the  small 
yellowish  flies  of  the  genus  Drosophila,  very  com- 
mon about  the  refuse  of  cider  mills  and  ferment- 
ing vats  of  grape  pomace ;  also  in  houses  about 
overripe  or  decaying  fruit,  in  which  they  lay 
their  eggs.  The  larvte  also  breed  occasionally  in 
decaying  animal  matter  and  in  excrementitious 
matter,  and  these  Hies  are  hence  undoubtedly 
instrumental  in  the  spread  of  disease  by  fre- 
quenting the  dining-rooms  of  unscreened  houses. 

POWARE.  The  name  of  four  sovereigns  of  the 
Society  Islands,  pf  whom  Pomare  IV.,  Queen  of 
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Tahiti  (1813-77),  is  best  known.  During  her 
reign  France,  using  the  native  chiefs  as  instru- 
ments, seized  upon  the  islands  in  1842,  estab- 
lished a  protectorate,  and  in  1880  annexed  them. 
A  revolution  in  1862  forced  Queen  Pomare  In 
abdicate  in  favor  of  her  children.  See  Tahiti; 
Society  Islands. 

POMBAL,  po.Vbal',  SerastiAo  Josl-  ok  Cab- 
valuo  e  Mello,  Marquis  of  (1609-1782).  1 
Portuguese  diplomat  and  statesman,  known  to 
his  countrymen  as  The  Great  Marquis.'  He  iu 
born  May  13,  1699,  at  the  Castle  of  Soure,  near 
Coimbra.  After  studying  law  at  Coimbra  and 
serving  a  short  time  in  the  army,  Pombal  m 
given  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Government.  In  1739  he  was  appointed 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  London 
through  the  influence  of  bis  uncle,  Paulo  Car- 
valho,  and  held  the  position  six  years,  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  in  a  similar  capa- 
city. He  there  married  Countess  Daun,  and  od 
returning  to  Lisbon,  in  1750,  he  became  popular 
with  the  Austrian  party  in  the  Portuguese  Conn 
and  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
by  King  Joseph.  His  activity  was  not  confined 
to  the  external  concerns  of  the  realm,  ilia  first 
acts  were  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Inquisition 
and  also  to  reattach  to  the  crown  a  great  number 
of  domains  that  had  been  unjustly  alienated.  Then 
followed  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  the  in- 
troduction of  fresh  colonists  in  the  Portuguese 
settlements,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Ea.n 
India  company  and  a  Brazilian  company.  He 
introduced  into  Brazil  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 
sugar,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  and  cacao,  and  freed 
the  Indians  from  slavery.  When  the  great 
earthquake  of  1755  laid  Lisbon  waste  Pombal 
displayed  surpassing  courage  and  energy  in 
bringing  about  the  rebuilding  of  a  greater  and 
more  beautiful  capital.  The  King  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  Count  lyOeyras,  and  in  the  following 
year  appointed  him  Prime  Minister.  He  crushed 
an  alleged  conspiracy  instigated,  so  he  asserted, 
by  the  great  nobles  and  the  Jesuits,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  expelled  from  Court,  and  in  1757  con- 
fined to  their  colleges.  An  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  the  King,  to  which  the  Jesuits  were  accused 
of  being  a  party,  but  which  some  historians  assert 
was  a  complot  of  Pombal  himself  to  serve  his  own 
political  ends,  placed  his  enemies  complete]}-  in 
his  power.  The  leaders  were  severely  punished 
by  command  of  the  Minister.  Pombal  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  presence  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Portugal  was  incompatible  with  the  security  nf 
the  Government  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
and  by  a  royal  decree  of  September  3,  1759,  the? 
were  banished  from  the  kingdom  as  rebels  and 
enemies  to  the  King.  Pombal  had  them  sciied 
and  carried  on  board  ships,  and  transported  to 
the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Pope,  Clement 
XI II.,  vehemently  protested,  whereupon  Pomlnl 
caused  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  be  shown  across  the 
frontier.  He  also  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  the 
famous  missions  in  Paraguay,  which  resulted  in 
their  complete  destruction.  All  this  time  Pom- 
bal was  laboring  energetically  to  Improve  agri- 
culture in  Portugal  and  the  system  of  pri- 
mary education.  In  1770  he  was  created  Mar- 
quis of  Pombal,  and  from  this  period  to  tbe 
death  of  the  King  in  1777  he  was  at  the  very 
height  of  hia  power.  The  accession  of  Joseph's 
daughter,  Maria  I.,  brought  about  his  downfall- 
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He  was  deprived  of  his  office ; 
kged  conspirators  whom  he  kept  in  prison  were 
released;  many  of  his  measures  were  abrogated, 
uiit  Maria  ordered  him  to  retire  to  his  castle  of 
Pombal  He  died  there  May  8,  1782.  Consult: 
Hoore,  life  of  Pombal  (London,  1816) ;  Smith, 
Mmoirt  of  Pombal  (ib.,  1843);  Oppermann, 
fonbal  sad  die  Jttuiten  (Hanover,  1845)  ;  Ca- 
revon,  Primmt  du  marquis  d«  Pombal  (Paris, 
1*651;  Carnota,  Marquis  Pombal  (London, 
1811) ;  Weld,  The  Suppression  of  the  Society  of 
Jcnt  i*  the  Portuguese  Dominion*  (ib.,1877). 

the  flesh  is  developed  from  the  cup-like  out- 
growth upon  which  the  sepals,  petals,  and  sta- 
mens hare  stood  in  the  flower.  Apples,  pears, 
and  quinces  are  illustrations.    See  Fbuit. 

POMEGEANATE  (OF.  pome  granate,  from 
ML  poraum  granatum,  apple  with  Seeds,  from 
Lie.  poemm,  apple,  pome,  and  granatus,  having 
seeds,  from  granum,  seed,  grain),  Punica  Qrana- 
(an.  A  thorny  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  natural 
aider  Myrtaceas,  native  of  Southwest  Asia,  natu- 
ral i«d  in  Southern  Europe,  and  widely  cultivated 
during  historic  time.  The  cultivated  \  '" 
which  are  scarcely  thorny,  have  coral  red 


rs,  leathery  skinned  fruits  as  large 
u  oranges,  yellow  with  a  rosy  cheek.  Each  of  the 
many  seeds  is  enveloped  in  a  sweet  or  sub-acid 
separate  pulp  inclosed  by  a  thin  membrane. 
This  pnlp  is  often  used  for  the  preparation  of 
moling  drinks.  A  kind  of  pomegranate  without 
wsdi  is  cultivated  and  much  prized  in  India  and 
Persia.  There  are  ornamental  varieties  with 
double  flowers.  The  finest  morocco  leather  is 
»id  to  tanned  with  the  rind  of  the  fruit.  In  the 
Inited  States  the  cultivation  of  the  pomegranate 
is  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  Florida  and 
the  wanner  parts  of  California,  as  the  tree  is 
tender,  being  injured  by  a  temperature  of  8"  to 
It*  below  freezing.  In  some  portions  of  the 
Sooth  the  plant  is  used  for  hedges.     It  it  propa- 
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gated  by  cuttings  of  both  green  and  ripe  wood, 
by  layers,  and  by  grafting. 

FOMTELO  iCifnw  Decumana) .  The  generally 
accepted  name  of  the  grapefruit  (q.v.),  or  forbid- 
den fruit,  a  round- fruited,  lemon -colored  Bub- 
tropical  tree  of  the  natural  order  Rutaceas.  The 
sub-acid  pulp  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  dessert,  for 
which  purpose  large  and  increasing  quantities  ere 
shipped  to  Northern  and  Eastern  American  mar- 
kets from  California  and  the  West  Indies.  See 
Colored  Plate  of  CiTBUS  FRUITS. 

FO'MEBAinA  (Ger.  POMXEZUT,  pom'- 
mern).  A  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  by  the 
Baltic  Sea  on  the  north,  West  Prussia  on 
the  east,  Brandenburg  on  the  south,  and  Meck- 
lenburg- Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  on 
the  west  (Map:  Prussia,  F  2).  Its  area  is 
11,023  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly 
flat,  with  isolated  hills  in  the  eastern  part 
and  a  general  inclination  toward  the  Baltic.  The 
coast  is  low  and  is  very  deeply  indented,  form- 
ing numerous  inlets,  among  which  the  Stettiner 
Haff  is  the  most  prominent.  The  only  river 
of  importance  is  the  Oder.  It  forms  many  ponds 
along  its  course,  and  falls  into  the  Stettiner 
Haff.  There  are  numerous  lakes  both  along  the 
coasts  and  in  the  interior.  The  climate,  espe- 
cially in  the  east,  is  somewhat  raw  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  the  sea.  Pomerania  is  chiefly 
an  agricultural  country,  although  its  soil  with 
a  few  exceptions  is  rather  inferior  and  in  some 

farts  unfit  for  farming.  The  best  agricultural 
and  is  found  in  the  districts  of  Stralsimd  and 
Kbslin  and  along  the  Oder.  Rye,  wheat,  barley, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  and  several  kinds  of  beets  are 
raised  in  vast  quantities.  Some  of  these  prod- 
ucts are  exported.  Cattle-raising  is  also  a  very 
important  occupation.  Smoked  fish  is  one  of  the 
famous  products  of  Pomerania.  The  manufac- 
turing industries  are  of  less  importance.  They 
are  centred  chiefly  in  the  cities  and  are  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  shipbuilding  and  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery.  There  are  also  some  glass- 
works, sugar  refineries,  tobacco  factories,  woolen 
mills,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Owing  to  its 
numerous  harbors,  Pomerania  has  a  well-devel- 
oped sea  trade,  of  which  Stettin,  the  capital,  is 
the  centre.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
three  districts  of  Stettin,  Koslin,  and  Stralsund, 
and  sends  20  Deputies  to  the  Lower  and  25  to 
the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Landtag.  In 
1900  the  population  was  1,034,650,  almost  all 
Protestants.  The  Poles  and  other  Slavs  number 
about  1100. 

History.  The  Vandals,  who  occupied  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  historic  times,  were 
succeeded  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  by  the 
Slavic  Wends,  who  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  Un- 
der the  Wends  the  country  was  divided  into  sev- 
eral principalities.  Two  of  the  princes  as- 
sumed the  ducal  title  in  1170.  In  1181  they  were 
recognized  as  dukes  of  the  Empire  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg  received  the  feudal  suzerainty 
over  Pomerania.  In  1.108  the  district  between 
the  Persante  and  the  Vistula,  known  as  Pomer- 
ellen,  was  ceded  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  but  terri- 
torial gains  were  made  on  the  west.  Subse- 
quently the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  received  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  Pomeranian  lands  upon 
the  extinction  of  the  ruling  house  in  the  mala 
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line.     In  1641  the  duchies  of  Stettin  and  Wolgast  ber  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  drilled  the  mili 

were  erected,  to  which  were  frequently  given  the  tia,  and  ia  said  to  have  planned  the  capture  of 

names  of  Hither  Pomerania  and  Farther  Pomer-  Fort  Ticonderoga.     In  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 

ania  respectively.     The  line  of  Slavic  dukes  died  Pomeroy  fought  at  first  as  a  private,  but  during 

out  in  1037,  but  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  a  part  of  the  day  commanded  a  battalion.    On 

1648,   Brandenburg  had  to  content  herself   with  June  22d   he   was   nominated   to   be  one  uf  the 

the  greater  part  of  Farther  Pomerania.     Hither  first  eight  brigadiers  named  by  Congress,  but,  on 

Pomerania  and  some  districts  of  Farther  Pomer-  account  of  his  advanced  age,  did  not  accept    In 

ania  going  to  Sweden.     The  Prussian  possessions  the  latter  part  of  1776,  at  Washington 'a  pergonal 

in   Pomerania  were   rounded  out  by  the  Treaty  solicitation,    he    joined    General    McDoogal   it 

of  Stockholm  in  1720,  when  Sweden  relinquished  Peekakill,    but   died   of    pleurisy,    February  17, 

part  of  Hither  Pomerania,  and  in   1815  Prussia  1777,   before  any   active   service.     His  journal, 

acquired  the  rest  of   Swedish  Pomerania.  published   in  Trumbull's   History   of  AforMasts- 

POMERANIAN  DOG.     See  Sheep- Doo.  '«*  <2  vola-.  Northampton,  1902),  contains  much 

__-,____      ,,.,-.         j  .x.            i„  interesting  matter  concerning  the  colonial  «irs. 

POMEROY,  pom'e-roi.  A  city  and  the  county-  _""                            ^^ 

scat  of   Meigs   County,   Ohio,    133   miles   south-  POMFBBT    (probably   corrupted  from  Port 

east  of  Columbus;  on  the  Ohio  River  and  on  the  pombo,  pampo,  pomfret).    The  name  in  Bermudi 

Hocking  Valley  Railroad.     It  is  in  a  region  pos-  of  a  fish    (Brama  Rati)    allied  to  the  mconnsh 

sessing  valuable  deposits  of  salt  and  bituminous  and  harvest-fish,  but  representing  a  singnlir 
coal,  and  has  no  little  commercial  and 
industrial  importance.  It  ia  particularly 
noted  for  the  production  of  calcium  and 
bromine.  There  are  also  extensive  salt 
works,  steel  hoop  works,  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  furniture  and  church  or- 
gan factories,  flour  and  lumber  mills, 
etc.  The  government  is  administered  by 
a  mayor,  elected  biennally,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council.  Pomeroy  was  settled 
In  1816,  and  was  first  incorporated  in 
1840.  Population,  in  1880,4726;  in  1900, 
4630. 

POXEBOT,   Jons    Norton    (1828-85). 

American  lawyer  and  author,  born  in  New  York,  family  whose  three  or  four  species  are  of  almost 

He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1847,  and  cosmopolitan    distribution.      West    Indian   kral 

was  admitted  to  the  State  bar  in  1851.     He  then  names    are   'castagnole1    and    'rondanin.'     The? 

fracticed  law  in  Rochester  until  1864,  and  from  are  large,  dun-colored  pelagic  fishes,  which  roam 

S64  to  1868  was  professor  of  law  and  political  widely,   descend   to  great   depths,   and  are  good 

science  and  dean  of  the  law  faculty  of  the  Uni-  to   eat.      The   young   differ   decidedly   from  the 

versity  of  New  York.     From  1869  until   1878  he  adults.     Consult  Jordan  and   Evermann,  Fiihts 

again  practiced  law  in  Rochester,  and  from  1878  0*    Xorth    and    Middle    America     (Washington, 

until  1885  was  professor  of  municipal  law  in  the  1898). 

University  of  California.     He  published  editions,  __„„___    „          ,..™,.™,       .     ..    ••  l 

with  notes,  of  Sedgwick's  Statutory  and  Consti-  POJPFBET,  John   (1667  1702).    An  English 

tutionalLaie  (1874),  and  of  Archibold's  Criminat  poet,  son  of  Thomas  Pomfret,  vicar  of  Luton,  u, 

L*u>  < 1876) ,  and  wrote  several  works,  including:  Berkshire.     He  was  educated  at  Queen  s  Col  to; 

Introduotion  to   Municipal  Law    ( 1865)  ;   fnfro-  Cambridge,  and,  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of 

duetitm  to  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  England,  became  rector  of  Maulden,  in  Bedford 

State*   (1868,  9th  ed.,  1888);   and  7Vea(ises  on  »h"e    (1695),   and   of   Millbrook,    in   the  same 

the  Lau>  of  Riparian  Rights  (1887).  county   (1702).     He  published  Poems  o»  Bewl 
Occasion*    (1699),   containing   an    elegy  on  the 

POMEBOY,   Seth    (1706-77).     An  American  deatn  of  Queen   MarTi  and  The  choice   (1700), 

soldier,  born  in  Northampton,  Mass.     He  early  wnjch  was  admired  by  Dr.  Johnson.   Besides  these 

became  a  blacksmith  and  accumulated  property,  he  wrote  A  pToape(.t  0f  Death,  an  Ode   (1700); 

but   was   chiefly   interested   in   military   affairs.  Reason,  a  Poem   (1700);  and  Miscellany  Poem* 

He  was  major  of  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  Regi-  {1702).      Pomfret's    couplets    were    praised   foi 

ment  in  the  successful  attack  upon  Louisburg  in  their  correctness.     For  poems  and  memoir,  con 

1745,  and  the  next  year  was  engaged  against  the  BU]t  Johnson's  English  Poets,  vol.  DJ.   (London. 

Indians  on  the  frontier.    In  the  French  and  In-  17791. 
dian   War  he  was  lieutenant-colonel   in   the  ex- 

pedition  against  Crown  Point.     When  Col.  Eph-  POTIO  (probably,  earth  people,  indigenes).  A 

raim  Williams  was  killed  at  Lake  George,  Sep-  group  of  small  tribes  constituting  a  distinct  lin- 

tember  8,   1755,  Pomeroy  took  command  of  the  guistic  stock  known  as  the  Kulanapan,  formerly 

regiment  and  captured  the  French   commander,  dwelling  in  northwestern  California.     When  first 

Baron  Dieskau.     Promoted  to  be  colonel  in  1757,  described  by  Cibbs  in  1853  they  were  very  nu- 

he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  William  Henry,  merous,   with   villages   along  every   stream,  bo 

and   in   1760   he  commanded   the   frontier   forts,  they  arc  now  nearly  extinct.    They  were  described 

He  was  elected  to  tlie  First  Provincial  Congress  in  1876  by  Powers,  in  his  Tribes  of  California,  as 

in  1774,  was  one  of  the  three  men  put  in  charge  a  peaceful,  good-tempered,  and  easy-going  people, 

of   the   military    forces   of   the   colony   by    that  rather  below   the   intellectual  standard  of  their 

body,  and  was  also  colonel  of  the  first  Hamp-  more    warlike    neighbors.      They    built    conical 

shire  Regiment.     In  1775  he  was  again  a  mem-  dwellings  of  poles  and  bark  for  their  winter  ret- 
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idence,   with   brush    shelters    in    the    summer,  attractive  as  a  place  of  residence  and  as  a  health 

Everything  eatable,  even  to  an  Indian,  was  in-  resort,  and  also  noted  as  the  centre  of  extensive 

eluded  in  their  commissary.    They  had  a  system  fruit-growing  interests,  especially  the  culture  of 

of  dual  chieftainship,  with  rather  elaborate  mar-  oranges.     At    Claremont,    in    the    vicinity,    is 

riage  ceremonies,  and  usually  burned  their  dead.  Pomona    College     (Congregational),    opened    in 

A  secret  society  of  the  Porno  had  branches  in  1888.     Ganesha   Park   commands   a  magnificent 

nearly  every  village;  its  members,  in  horrible  dis-  view,  of  the  country,  and  also  of  the  sea,  some 

guise,  at  frequent  intervals  made  the  rounds  of  fifty  miles  distant.     There  is  a  public  library, 

the  dwellings  to  terrorize  the  women  by  their  Pomona  was  settled  in  1875  and  incorporated  in 

uncouth  appearance  and  antics,  the  belief  being  1887.    Its  government  is  vested  in  a  board  of  five 

that  for  the  time  being  the  performers  were  the  trustees,  who,  with  most  of  the  administrative 

incarnations  of  the  tribal  demons.     Like  most  officers,  are  elected  by  the  people.     Population, 

of  the  northern  California   tribes,  they  had  a  in  1890,  3634;  in  1000,  5526. 

Jeanne  Antoi- 
1721-64).  A  mis- 
utensils  were  of  basketwork,  and  the  art  sur-  p^'r^cTmbe^ ' 29?  mi? of  IbLZ?  £™n£, 
mes  in i  almost  its  old-time  perfection  among  the  ^^  the  name  of  poia80n  j^nonnant  d^ 
remnant  still  living  near  Ukiah.  Tournehem,  a  rich  farmer-general,  was  supposed 
POWBBTTJM,  or  POMEKXTJM  (Lat.,  space  to  be  her  father,  however,  and  he  saw  that  she 
behind  the  wall,  from  poet,  after,  behind  +  was  well  educated  and  well  provided  for.  She 
murus,  mcerus,  wall).  A  space  about  the  walls  excelled  in  music,  elocution,  and  drawing;  but 
of  ancient  Rome,  marked  off  by  cippi  and  kept  what  charmed  the  brilliant  society  that  fre- 
Tacant  as  sacred  ground.  Its  limits  were  first  quented  the  salons  of  the  rich  financier  was  the 
extended  by  Sulla,  and  later  by  several  of  the  perfect  grace  and  beauty  of  her  figure,  and  the 
emperors,  when,  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  were  exquisite  art  with  which  she  was  dressed.  A 
increased.  crowd  of  suitors  sought  her  in  marriage,  but  in 

POMOLOGY  (from  Lat.  pomum,  apple,  pome  ^41   »h%^^e Jhe,,^,f  *  ^°7U™e^l8 

+  Gk.  Jjoyia,  -loffia,  account,  from  Uyetv,  legein,  nfPh.ew'    I^normant   d  Etioles.      In    1745    Mine. 

to  say).    The  study  or  cultivation  of  fruits,  par-  dlE*ole£\  who  had  attracted  the  favorable  notice 

ticularlv  those   belonging  to  the  apple  family.  of  .*»  KinS'  w*8  ^f^11^  in  the  palace  of  Ver- 

This  restricted  meaning  is  not  now  adhered  to,  **M**\  soon  after  she  was  ennobled  by  the  title 

and  the  term  is  often  used  synonymously  with  °*  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  and  lone  ruled  the 

fruit  culture,   and  made  to  include   all  fruits.  £m&>  fir^  as  ml8tres8  and  afterwards  as  an  m- 

See  Fruits,  Cultivated;  Hobticultube.  dispensable  purveyor  of  diversions.     The  King 

n/w#^«rA       ▼                          j  believed  her  extremely  clever,  and  after  he  had 

POMCKNA     (Lat;    connected    with    pomum,  io8t  hia  first  passion  for  her  as  his  mistress  was 

appfe,   pome i ) .      An    ancient    Latin    or    Italian  giad  ^  avail  'himself  of  her  services  as  his  chief 

goddess  of  the  fruit,  especially  of  gardens.    Her  political   adviser.     In   fact,   for   nearly   twenty 

early  prominence  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  yearg  her  influence  was  predominant  in  all  im- 

fhme»  Pomonahs,   at   the   foot   of  the  list  of  portant  affairs  of  State.    The  choice  of  ministers, 

/Zastmes  (see  Flamens),  and  the  presence  of  a  of   ambassadors,   of   generals,    depended    on   'la 

sacred  grove,  the  Pomonal,  near  the  road  to  Ostia.  Pompadour'  and  her  favorite  minions.    The  Aus- 

It  is,  however,  still  doubtful  whether  these  in-  trian    Prime    Minister,    Kaunitz,    even    induced 

^,0^pfak  for.ajBPomJon»  or  *  Pomonu8»  a8  Maria  Theresa  to  sacrifice  her  pride  to  the  exi- 
sted of  that  name  is  found  ^  ^^^  of  her  position,  and  the  Empress-Queen 
or  possibly  for  a  pair  of  divinities,  such  as  is  »rote  the  royal  mistress  a  letter  in  which  she 
not  uncommon  in  the  early  Roman  religion.  In  addressed  her  as  ma  cousine.  Largely  through 
the  later  Soman  poets,  especially  Ovid,  Pomona  the  influence  of  the  Marquise  of  Pompadour  was 
appears  mvanoua  legends.  Thus  she  is  the  wife  that  diplomatic  revolution  effected  which  in  the 
of  the  mythical  king  and  prophet,  Picus,  who  was  Seven  years'  War  ranged  France  on  the  side  of 
changed  by  the  jealous  Circe  to  a  woodpecker  her  nereditarv  enemv  Austria.  (See  Kaunitz.) 
More  famous  »  Ovid's  tale  of  the  fair  but  cold  ghe  made  ^  ^m^e  ministers,  and  Choiseu!- 
nymph  Pomona,  who,  absorbed  in  the  care  of  her  Amboiae  (q#v)  owed  his  influence  to  her  support, 
rees  disdained  all  other  love,  till  Vertumnus,  ghe  was  aHMtter  enemy  of  the  Jesuits  and  re- 
the  transformer*  who  ripens  the  fruits  after  s?onsMe  to  a  g^t  degree  for  their  expulsion 
vainly  wooing  her  m  many  forms,  finally  ap-  f£m  France  g|e  wag  af80  noted  for  her  £atron_ 
preached  her  as  an  old  woman  who  won  her  favor  of  artista  and  m  men  She  *to 
and  told  her  many  stories  of  the  fate  of  those  c£  t  of  an  income  of  1|506,000  francs  a  year,  and 
who  had  despised  love.  Even  then  she  remained  h  J  apartments  at  Paris,  Versailles,  and  Fon- 
indifferent  to  the  suit  of  Vertumnus  till  the  god  tainebleau.  She  died  at  Versailles,  April  16, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  youth  of  perfect  beauty,  m4  Con8ult  Goncourt  Madame  ^  vPompa[ 
when  she  yielded  and  from  that  time  the  lovers  d(mr  (Paris  1887)  .  Pavlovskij  La  marqui8C7e 
were  inseparable.  Pompadour  (ib.,  1888)  ;  Dietrick,  Les  mattresses 

POKOHA,  or  Mainland.    The  largest  of  the  de  Louis  XV.      (Vienna,   1881) ;    Sainte-Beuve, 

Orkney  Islands    (q.v.).  Causeries  du  lundi  (vol.  xi.)  ;  Fleury,  Louis  XV. 

POMOHA.     A  city  in  Los  Angeles  County,  *ntime  (Paris,  1899) ;  and  De  Caraman,  La  fa- 

Cal.t  33  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the  South-  ™iife  **  ^  marquise  de  Pompadour  (ib.,  1900)  ; 

era  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  also  ner  Correspondence,  edited  by  Malassi  ( Paris, 

and  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  1878). 

railroads   (Map:  California,  D4).     Situated  in  POmTPANO    (Sp.  pampano,  young  vine-ten- 

the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  it  is  a  beautiful  town,  dril),  or  Palometa.    A  fish  of  southern  waters 
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representing  a  section  of  the  great  'horse-mack-  Pompeii  lay  undisturbed  beneath  heaps  of  ashes 

ereF  family  Carangidae,  and  of  admirable  qual-  and  cinders.    In  1594-1600  an  aqueduct  for  Torre 

ity.    The  'common'  pompano  {Trachynotus  Caro-  Annunziata  was  tunneled  under  the  ruins,  but  no 

Unu8)  dwells  along  the  South  Atlantic  and  Qulf  substantial  notice  taken  of  them.     It  was  not 

shores  of  the  United  States  and  southward,  and  till  1748  that  any  excavations  were  made.    These 

is  occasionally  seen  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    It  has  operations,  begun  by  the  Neapolitan  Government; 

the  characteristic  ovate  form  of  the  group -(see  have  been  continued  till  the  present  time  (and 

Plate   of   Horse   Mackerels    and   Allies),   is  recently  with  increased  energy),  and  have  been 

bluish  and  silvery  in  colors,  and  is  about  18  in-  exceedingly  productive  of  objects  which  interest 

ches  long.     This  pompano  is  found  all  the  year  the  antiquarian  and  the  classical  scholar.     The 

round  at  the  Florida  Keys  and  south  of  that,  remains  found  are  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of 

but  northward  enters  the  bays  in  large  schools  preservation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  city  was 

in  the  spring.    These  disperse  to  the  feeding  and  destroyed  not  by  lava,  but  by  showers  of  ashes 

spawning  grounds  in  shallow  inlets,  and  gather  and  cinders   (lapilli),  forming  a  light  covering, 

again  in  the  autumn  for  migration.     This  fish  which  found  their  way  into  every  nook,  and,  as  it 

is  caught  in  seines  and  otherwise  both  in  spring  were,   hermetically  sealed   up   the  town.     Only 

and  fall,  but  is  fattest  and  best  in  the  latter  about  2000  of  the  inhabitants  perished.    Around 

season.  the  bodies  of  some  of  these  the  ashes  (mixed  with 

Several  other  species  exist,  some  of  which  are  rain)   settled  into  a  compactness  that  preserved 

valuable.     The  largest,  the  'great  pompano'  or  the  character  of  the  mold  after  the  bodies  them- 

'permit'   (Trachynotus  Ooodei)   of  the  West  In-  selves  had  turned  to  dust.     Into  some  of  these 

dian  region,  reaches  a  length  of  three  feet;  it  is  molds   liquid   plaster   has   been   poured   by    the 

closely  allied  to  a  well-known  African  one.    An-  excavators,  and  thus  the  form  of  the  bodies  pre- 

other  noticeable  species  is  the  'round  pompano'  served.  Not  only  did  most  of  the  inhabitants  snc- 

(Trachynotus  falcatus) ,  which  may  be  identical  ceed  in  escaping  during  the  eruption,  and  in  carry- 

with  an  East  Indian  form ;  it  has  a  more  circular  ing  with  them  their  movable  valuables,  but  they 

outline  than  the  others,  and  ranges  northward  to  returned  after  the  eruption  had  ceased,  tunneled 

Vineyard  Sound.     It  is  not  so  good  as  the  com-  down  into  and  around  the  houses   and-  public 

mon  pompano;  and  several  other  of  the  numerous  buildings  (the  upper  stories  rose  above  the  fallen 

species   are   almost  worthless    as   food,   though  ashes),   and   carried   off   almost   everything    of 

some,  like  the  'banner'  or  'gaff-topsail'  pompano  value,  even  to  the  extent  of  stripping  movable 

of  the  Carolina  and  Gulf  coasts    ( Trachynotus  slabs  from  the  buildings.    This  explains  why  so 

glaucu8) ,  are  exceedingly  handsome  in  form  and  few  objects  of  great  value  have  been  discovered, 

colors.    The  so-called  pompano  {Rhombus  simil-  What  has  been  found  affords  us  a  remarkably 

limus)   so  highly  prized  in  southern  California,  realistic  and  complete  picture  of  life  in  a  small 

is  a  somewhat  different  fish,  being  one  of  the  true  provincial  city  of  Italy  in  the  first  century  after 

harvest-fishes   (q.v.).  Christ.    Most  of  the  movable  objects  discovered, 

,«**...-_.»._.                -           .            .    i     -j.       *  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  executed  wall- 

POMPEII,    pdm-pa'ye.     An   ancient   city   of  payings  (for  example  see  Colored  Plate  accom- 

Campania,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarnus  panying    article    Decorative  Abt)     and    floor 

(Sarno)    looking  out  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.    It  m08aica  nave  been  removed  to  the  Royal  Museum 

stood  only  a  few  miles  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  be-  of    Naples.     Lately,    however,  one  house   of  a 

tween  Herculaneum  and  Stabiffl.    It  was  founded  famil     of   W€alth    (the   %OU8e   of   the   yettii') 

as  early  as  the  sixth  century  b.c.  by  Oscans,  who  ha8  been  left   w5th  all  itfl  equipments   as  found, 

were  later  conquered  by  Sammtes.    The  city  fell  About  one   half  of  the   city  haM  already   y^ 

under  the  power  of  Rome  during  the  Samnite  excavated,  and  the  circuit  of  the  walls  \  about 

wars,  B.  c.  342-290,  but  retained  autonomy  in  a  twQ    mileg)     determined.     Many     years     must 

measure.     Under  Sulla    (b.c    80),  it  became  a  el          ^fore  the  entire   city  can  be  laid  bare. 

Roman  colony,  and  later  a  favorite  resort  for  The    most    mtere8ting  discoveries  recently  have 

wealthy  Romans,  many  of  whom,  including  Cicero  been    thoge    of    the     (unfini9ned)     temple      of 

and  the  Emperor  Claudius,  had  villas  m  the  sub-  Venug    Pompeiana,    and    of   the    remains    of    a 

urbs.    It  was  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  number  of  fugitives  carrying  much  jewelry  and 

and  was  the  port  town  of  Nola and  other  inland  other  valuaDles    whose  attempted  flight  in  the 

cities  which   studded  the   fertile  valley  of  the  direCtion  of  Stabi®  was  blocked  by  the  ruin  of 

Sarnus.     Its  population  must  have  been  about  the  bri(fee  over  the  SarnuB    or  by  the  i*ck  of 

20,000.    The  city  was  much  damaged  by  an  earth-  ^^    ^      took  ref        in  a  wa*8ide  ^  and 

quake  which  occurred  on  February  5    a.d.   63.  there  peri8hed.     The  entire  countryside  around 

In  79  occurred  that  terrific  eruption  of  Vesuvius  Pompeii  abounded  in  residences  of  the  wealthy, 

which,  in  one  day,  overwhelmed  m  irremediable  and  rich  returns  doubtless  await  the  excavators 

ruin  the  towns  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  there.     A  beginning  has  been  made  near    Bos- 

Stabise.     In  course  of  time  a  small  village  rose  coreale,  and  the  finding  of  a  very  valuable  table- 

at  or  near  the  spot;  but  the  memory  of  Pompeii  Bervice  of  silver  at  the  bottom  of  a  well   in  a 

faded  gradually,  and  for  centuries  its  very  site  vina  i9  an  indication  of  what  may  be  expected 

was  unknown.     The  difficulty  of  discovering  its  elsewhere.     The  owner  had  thrown  it  there  for 

true  position  was  increased  in  consequence  of  the  safety  when  he  fled,  and  was  unable  to  rescue  it 

changes    produced    by   this    fearful    convulsion,  later. 

which  had  hurled  back  the  Sarnus  from  its  an-  Bibliography.     The  best  book  on  Pompeii  is 

cient  course,  and  raised  the  sea -beach  to  a  con-  Mau,  Pompeii:  Its  Life  and  Art,  trans,  by  feelsey 

siderable  height,  so  that  the  rediscovered  city,  (New  York,  2d  ed.,  1902).    Other  recent  works  of 

to  which  merchantmen  resorted  of  old,  is  now  a  merit   are:    Overbeck-Mau,    Pompeii,   in   seinen 

mile  from  the  coast,  and  a  considerable  distance  Gebauden,  Alterthumem  und  Kunstwerken  (Leip- 

from  the  stream  that  in  ancient  times  ran  near  zig,   1882) ;   Gusman,  Pompti,  trans,  by  Simonds 

its  walls.    For  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  and     Jourdain      (London,    1900) ;     Weichardt, 
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Pompei  vor  der   Zer stoning:  Reconstructionen  Sertorius,  and  it  was  only  after  Sertorius  had 

der   Tempel    und    ihrer     Umgebung     (Leipzig,  been  assassinated  that  he  was  able  to  put  an  end 

1897).    Consult  also  Duhn  and  Jacobi,  Der  grie-  to  the  war.    In  returning  to  Italy,  he  fell  in  with 

ehische  Tempel  in  Pompeji   (Heidelberg,  1890).  and  defeated  the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Spar- 

For  the  discoveries  near  Boscoreale,  see  Heron  de  tacus,  and  thus  claimed  the  credit  of  concluding 

Yillefosse,  he  tre*8or  de  Boscoreale,  in  Monuments  the  Servile  War. 

Piot,  vol.  t.   (Paris,  1899) ;  Barnabei,  La  villa  He  was  now  the  idol  of  the  people,  and,  though 

Pompeiana  di  P.  Fannio  Sinistore  scoperta  pres-  legally  ineligible  to  the  consulship,  was  elected 

so  Boscoreale   (Rome,   1801).     The  older  works  to  that  important  office  for   the  year   70,   the 

are  in  general  not  very  trustworthy;  among  the  senate  relieving  him  of  his  disabilities   rather 

most  important  for  their  illustrations  are  Ma-  than  provoke  him  to  extremities.    Hitherto  Pom- 

arts,  Les  mines  de  Pompei    (Paris,    1824-38) ;  pey  had  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party;  but, 

Rous  and  Barre,   Herculaneum   et  Pompti    (8  as  he  had  of  late  years  been  looked  upon  with 

vols.,  ib.,  1841)  ;   Nicolini,  he  case  ed  i  monu-  suspicion  by  some  of  the  leading  men,  he  publicly 

menti  di  Pompei  (Naples,  1854-96) ;  Real  Museo  espoused  the  people's  cause.     He  carried  a  law 

Borbonico  (16  vols.,  ib.,  1824-57).    On  the  paint-  restoring  the  tribunician   power  to  the  people, 

ings,  consult:    Zahn,  Die  schonsten  Ornamente  and  aided  largely  in  introducing  the  bill  of  Au- 

und  merkwurdigsten  Oemalde  aus  Pompei  (Ber-  relius    Cotta    {lex   Aurelia),    that    the    judiees 

lin,  1828-59) ;   Rochette,  Choi*  de  peintures  de  should  for  the  future  be  taken  from  the  senate, 

Pompti    (Paris,    1844-53)  ;    IPAmelio,   Pompei:  the  equites,  and  the  tribuni  aerarii,  instead  of 

dipinti  murali  (Naples,  1898  et  seq.)  ;  and  espe-  from  the  senate  alone.    In  b.c.  67-66  Pompey  per- 

cially  Helbig,  Untersuchungen  uber  die  campan-  formed  a  noble  service  for  the  Republic  in  clearing 

itche  Wandmalerei   (Leipzig,  1873);  id.,  Wand-  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Cilician  pirates  who 

gmdlde  der   votn    Vesuv   verschUtteten   Stadte  infested  it  in  immense  numbers;  and  during  the 

Campaniens    (ib.,    1868)  ;    Mau,   Oeschichte  der  next  three  years,  65-63,  he  conquered  Mithridas, 

deeorativen    Wandmalerei    m    Pompei     ( Berlin,  King  of  Pontus,  and  Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia, 

1882) ;  Sogliano,  "La  casa  dei  Vetii  in  Pompeii,"  annexed   Syria   to   the   Roman   dominions,   took 

in  Monumenti  antichi,  vol.  viii.   (Milan,  1898).  Jerusalem,  and  made  Judea  tributary  to  Rome. 

Important  discussions  are  contained  in  Nissen,  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  disbanded  his  army, 

Ponpejanische    Studien     (Leipzig,    1877),    and  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph  for  the  third  time 

Mau,  Pompejanische  Beitrage  (Berlin,  1879).    A  in  61.    After  his  return  he  was  anxious  that  his 

hill  bibliography  is  given  in  Furchheim,  Biblio-  acts  in  Asia  should  be  ratified  by  the  senate  and 

gmfia  de  Pompei,  Eroolano  e  Btabia    (2d    ed.,  certain  lands  apportioned  among  his  veteran  sol- 

Xaples,  1891).  diers.     But  the  senate  declined  to  accede  to  his 

wish,  and  he  therefore  formed  a  close  intimacy 

POKPEIUS,     Gvuevs     Magnus,     commonly  and  mutual  alliance  with  Caesar.     Crassus,  who 

known  as  Pompey,  or  Pompey  the  Great  (b.c.  possessed  enormous  wealth,  and  who  exercised  a 

106-48).    A  famous  Roman  general  and  states-  wi^e  influence  at  Rome,  was  induced  to  forego 

man.     He    was    a     son     of    Gnaeus     Pompeius  his  grudge  to  Pompey,  and  thus  these  three  men 

Strabo.    At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  be-  formed  among  themselves  that  coalition  which  is 

gan  to  learn  the  military  art  under  his  father  commonly    called    'the    first    triumvirate,'    and 

by   service   in    the   field   against   the     Italians  which  for  a  time  frustrated  all  the  efforts  of  the 

in  the  Social  War.     Though  so  young,  he  gave  aristocratic  party.    This  small  oligarchy  carried 

proof  of  extraordinary  valor  and  of  remarkable  all  before  them. 

energy  of  character.  On  the  death  of  his  father  Caesar's  daughter,  Julia,  was  given  in  marriage 
in  B.C.  87,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  to  Pompey,  and  private  relationship  was  thus 
age,  he  was  left  without  a  protector,  and  during  made  to  bind  tighter  the  tie  of  political  interest, 
the  temporary  triumph  of  the  Marian  party  he  And  n0Wj  for  ^g  vearg  following,  Caesar  was 
was  for  some  time  in  considerable  danger.  When  reaping  laurels  in  Gaul,  and  rising  higher  in  pop- 
Sulla,  to  whose  side  he  was  attached,  returned  u]ar  esteem  as  a  warrior  and  statesman,  while 
from  Greece  to  Italy  to  oppose  Marius,  Pompey  pompey  was  idly  wasting  his  time  and  his  ener- 
hastened  into  Picenum,  where  he  had  considerable  gie8  at  Rome.  But  Pompey  could  not  bear  a 
estates  and  influence,  and  there  raised  an  army  of  rjvai#  Jealousies  sprang  up;  Julia  died  in  54. 
three  legions,  with  which  he  successfully  opposed  pompey  returned  to  his  former  friends,  the  aris- 
the  forces  of  the  Marian  party,  compelling  them  tocracy,  whose  great  desire  was  to  check  Caesar's 
to  quit  the  district,  and  effecting  a  junction  with  view8  and  to  strip  him  of  his  command.  Caesar 
Sulla.  During  the  rest  of  the  war  he  conducted  wag  ordered  to  lay  down  his  office  and  return  to 
himself  with  great  prudence  and  valor,  and  with  R0me,  which  he  consented  to  do,  provided  Pom- 
such  remarkable  success,  that  on  the  restoration  peV>  wno  had  an  army  near  Rome,  would  do  the 
of  peace  in  Italy,  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  ^me.  The  senate  insisted  on  an  unconditional 
the  remains  of  the  Marian  faction  in  Africa  and  resignation,  and  ordered  him  to  disband  his  army 
Sicily  was  intrusted  to  him.  He  speedily  per-  by  a  certain  day,  otherwise  he  would  be  declared 
formed  this  commission,  and  on  his  return  to  a  public  enemy.  To  this  resolution  two  of  the 
Rome  was  honored  with  the  name  of  Magnus  tribunes  in  vain  objected;  they  therefore  left  the 
(Le.  the  Great'),  and  with  a  triumph,  which,  city  and  cast  themselves  on  Caesar  for  protection, 
for  one  who  had  not  yet  held  any  public  office,  It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion  that  he  crossed 
and  was  merely  an  eques,  was  an  unprecedented  the  Rubicon,  and  thus  defied  the  senate  and  its 
distinction.  His  next  exploits  were  the  reduction  armies,  which  were  under  Pompey's  command, 
of  the  followers  of  Lepidus,  whom  he  drove  out  The  events  of  the  civil  war  which  followed  have 
of  Italy,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Marian  party  been  recorded  in  the  life  of  Caesar.  It  remains 
in  Spain,  led  on  by  the  brave  Sertorius.  This  only  to  mention  that  after  being  finally  defeated 
latter  work  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty.  Pom-  at  Pharsalia  in  48  Pompey  escaped  to  Egypt, 
pey  suffered  some  severe  defeats  at  the  hands  of  where,  according  to  the  order  of  the  King's  min- 
T0fti.ZIY.-28. 
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isters,  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  a  for-  War  of  1900,  first  by  the  Boers  and  afterwards 

mer  centurion  of  his  own,  as  he  was  landing  from  by  the  British.     Its  peculiar  noise  when  being 

the  boat.    His  head  was  cut  off,  and  afterwards  fired  rapidly  caused  the  British  troops  to  speak 

presented  to  Caesar  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt.    But  of  it  as  a  pom-pom.     It  is  very  accurate  and 

Caesar  was  too  magnanimous  to  delight  in  such  a  effective,    and   proved   to   be   one    of   the  most 

sight,  and  ordered  that  the  murderer  be  put  to  formidable  weapons  of  the  entire  war. 

death     Pompey's  body^lay  on  the  beach  for  some  POMPO^ITO,  Lucius.     A  Latin  writer  of 

time,  but  was  at  length  buried  by  a  freedman,  Bol           (Bononia),  who  lived  about  B.c.  90.   He 

Phihppus,  who  had  accompanied  his  master  to  was\mo^g  the  ^  to  transform  the  hitherto 

tne  snore.  improvised  popular  plays  called  AteUana  into 

POMPEY  the  Younger  (Sextus  Pompeius)  a   regular  branch  of  comic   literature,  by  the 

(b.c.   75-35).     The  second  son  of   Pompey  the  introduction    of    written    composition    in    the 

Great,  celebrated  in  Roman  history  for  his  resist-  metrical  forms  and  according  to  the  technical 

ance  to  Antonius  and  Octavianus.    Hearing  of  the  rules  of  the  Greeks.     About  seventy  titles  and 

death  of  his  father,  he  fled  to  Spain,  finally  escap-  plays  by  him  are  mentioned.     The  extant  frag- 

ing  to  the  borders  of  the  Lacetani,  and  rallying  ments  which  are  printed  in  Ribbeek's  Comkorum 

in  the  mountain  fastnesses  a  gang  of  banditti.  Romanorum  Fragmenta    (1873)    show  that  the 

He  applied  to  the  Roman  senate  for  the  restitu-  author  usually  chose  his  subject  from  low  life, 

tion  of  his  father's  property,  which  had  been  con-  and  frequently  indulged  in  coarse  and  even  ob- 

fiscated.    He  received  a  large  sum  of  money  from  scene  language  "to  gratify  the  popular  taste  of 

the  public  treasury  and  the  title  of  commander  the  times. 

of  the  seas.    Marching  southward,  he  crushed  all  POMPONTTJS  UETTJS,   Juuus    (or  Pom- 

opposition,  took  possession  of   Baetica,   and  as-  p0RI0  Let0)    (i428-98).     An  Italian  humanist 

turned  the  state  and  authority  of  a  sovereign.  and  leadeT  ^  the  pevival  of  learninfr    He  was 

\\hen  he  learned    b.c    43    that  a  second  trium-  a  naturftl  m  of  one  of  the  San8everini,  a  pupil 

virate  was  formed,  and  that  he  was  among  the  of  l^^  Valla^   and  an  ^^est  student  of 

proscribed,  he  resorted  to  piracy,  his  manners  Latin   literature.     He   is   most   famed  for  his 

boarded  merchantmen,  and  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  effort  to  pattern  after  the  makers  and  morals 

Sicily  fell  into  his  power.    Rome  was  reduced  to  o{  thc  ancients    taking  Cato  for  his  model  and 

the  point  of  starvation  by  his  interception  of  the  living  in  the  country  like  the  ideal  farmer  of 

corn  ships;  the  people  compelled  Antonius  and  Varro.      His    lectures    on   Latin    authors  were 

Octavianus  to  negotiate  a  peace.    A  treaty  was  marked  by  the  scholarly  sense  of  his  teacher, 

concluded  advantageous  to  Sextus.     Sicily,  Sar-  and  his  clasge8  heeame  centres  of  Roman,  not  to 

dima,  Corsica,  and  Achaia  were  given  him,  and  he  say   Pagan    life   and   thought,   so   that  he  was 

was  promised  the  consulship  the  following  year,  persecuted  by  Paul  II.,  imprisoned  for  a  time, 

But  hostilities  were  soon  resumed,  and  in  36  a  but  ^ased,   although   forbidden  to  renew  the 

Roman   squadron   under  Agrippa  destroyed  his  meetings  of  his  academy.     The  principal  source 

fleet  off  Naulochus.     Pompey  fled    but  after  a  for  his  life  is  the  wol.k'of  hia  p£pil    Sabellicus, 

few  months  was  overtaken  by  M.  Titius,  carried  Vita  pomponii  L<JBti  (Strassburg,  1510). 

to  Miletus,  and  put  to  death.  POMPOimrS  ME1JL    See  Mela. 

*£F5£  23^  ^ligT^eltVnt  «»OA.  >  tribe  of  Siouan  stock  (a,.,,  for- 

the  southwest  portion  of  ancient  Alexandria,  a  ™§  claimiM  the  territory  upon  the  waters 

short  distance  outside  the  Arabian  walls.    It  is  a  ?f  Niobrara  River,  about  the  Nebraska-Dakota 

monolith  of  red  granite,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  boundary.     They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  same 

raised  upon  a  pedestal!     Its  total  height  is  98  ^nguage  spoken  by  the  Omaha,  Osage  Quapaw, 

feet  9  inches;  shaft,  73  feet;  circumference,  29  fnd  *aw>  a11  of  ***»{  according  to  their  own 

feet  8  inches.     The  present  name  is  a  mere  in-  tradition,  were  originally  one  people  and  resided 

vention  of  travelers.    The  inscription  on  the  base  uP°n.  **?  lowe*0hl0:,    ™?  KPonea  *"  ^3 

shows  that  it  was  erected  by  Publius,  eparch  of  J*™*  l.he  ™ou*n  ?f .  ^e  *lobr*ra  wh.en  A'w 

Egypt,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  in  £  ^»n "ft  C  *rk  »  ^^""TJS^t 

the  year  a.d.  302.    It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  '  Vf  Vi*  *  ^oads  of  the  Sioux,  until  18 j 7, 

court  of  the  Serapeum,  or  great  sanctuary  of  ^n ',» ^  ^sequence  o their  territory  beingin- 

Serapis,  and  survived    ts  transformations   into  ^\d*d  »»  <*881?n  %the  Sl0U^ fthe  m?  ■  ^?I 

a  church  and  a  fortification.  j*  ft  tribe  was  forcibly  removed  to  what  is  now 

_____  Oklahoma.    During  the  march  and  after  arrival 

POMPEY'S  THEATRE.     A  theatre  erected  they  died  off  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  the  tribe 

in  Rome  by  Pompey,  opened  in  B.C.  55,  but  not  waa  threatened  with  extinction,  when  the  matter 

completed  till  52.     It  was  the  first  theatre  built  was  brought  to  public  attention,  with  the  result 

of  stone,  and,  in  deference  to  the  popular  preju-  that  in  1880  a  commission  reported  in  favor  of 

dice  against  such  construction   for   a  place   of  returning  them   to   the   north.     Accordingly  a 

amusement,  the  stone  seats  and  steps  were  made  portion  of  them  returned  and  are  now  attached 

to   form   the   approach   to   a  temple   of  Venus  to   the   Santee   agency,   northeastern   Nebraska. 

Victrix,  built  on  top  of  the  cavea.    The  interior  The  majority,  however,  still  remain  in  Oklahoma 

was    of    marble    and    seated    40,000    spectators,  upon  a  reservation  held  jointly  with  the  Pawnee, 

According   to   Pliny,    it   was    the   scene   of   ex-  Oto,  and  Tonkawa.    They  were  reported  to  num- 

travagant  slaughters  at  its  opening  and  during  ber  800  in  1842,  734  in  1875,  and  782  in  1901, 

the  time  of  Augustus.    It  was  destroyed  by  fire  of  whom  553  were  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  rest  in 

on  several  occasions,  and  was  restored,  continuing  Nebraska. 

in  use  to  the  sixth  century.     Considerable  re-  PONCE,  pon'sa.     The  capital  of  the  Depart- 

mains  exist,  particularly  under  the  Palazzo  Pio.  ment    of    Poncej    Porto    Ric0j    ^    the   second 

POM-POM.      An    automatic    gun    (see    Ma-  largest  city  of  the  island    (Map:    Porto  Rico, 

chilis  Guns)  extensively  used  in  the  Boer-British  B  4).     It  is  situated  on  a  plain  bordered  by 
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hills  three  miles  from  the  south  coast,  and  is  to  start  for  Florida.    With  two  ships,  carrying 

well  built,  with  clean  macadamized  streets,  and  two   hundred  men,  he   proceeded   to   a   harbor, 

houses  chiefly  of  stuccoed  brick  or  stone.     The  probably  Charlotte  Harbor  or  thereabouts,  where 

principal  squares  are  the  Plaza  Principal  and  he  landed  and  prepared  to  build  a  settlement, 

the  Plaza   de   las    Delicias,    separated   by    the  The  natives,  however,  attacked  the  white  men 

Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  and  both  so   fiercely   that   they   were   soon   compelled  to 

containing  gardens.     Among  other  buildings  are  a  re&nbark.     A  storm  separated  the  vessels,  one 

Protestant  church  built  of  iron,  several  asylums  of  which  made  its  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  it 

and  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  new  and  modern,  arrived  just  in  season  to  assist  Cortes  at  a  criti- 

and  two  theatres,  the  Teatro  de  la  Perla  being  cal  period  in  his  conquest.  •  Ponce,  who  had  been 

the  best  on  the  island.     The  city  had,  in  1900,  dangerously  wounded  in  the  knee  by  the  Indians, 

forty- two  public  and  seven  private  schools.    The  started  back  to  Porto  Rico  in  the  other  vessel, 

streets  and  some  of  the  houses  are  now  lighted  but    he    died    before    arriving    there.      Consult 

by  electricity,  and  the  city  has  a  good  water  Harrisse,  Discovery  of  North  America  (London, 

supply  brought  by  an  aqueduct  more  than  three  1892). 

AnUo  on  the  north  coast,  and  a  railroad  runs  *867>:    £  J**"*  "«^  ♦"^oST^TSj'SS 

wtto  Yanco,  about  20  mi  les.    An  electric  street  *««  H1  *«**    *™>  .1807  to  ,1810  *  attendf* 

nilroad  has  recently  replaced  the  horse-tramway  the.    E™le    PolJ?ech1nfl,1<'ue!    whe™    h«    Btud"^ 

leading  to  the   harbor  of   Playa   de  Ponce,   a  unde.r.  ^onge.     In   1812   he  entered  the  army 

spacious  bay  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  25  a8.  l»«»tenant    of    engineers     and    was    made 

fcrt,  and  provided  with  wharves.    Here  arf  the  P™»°ner  on  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Mos- 

costom  bouse  and  the  chief  commercial  houses.  »»•    He  was  taken  to  Saratov,  on  the  Volga, 

This  is  the  principal  commercial  port  of  the  ™ere>  away  from  all   scientific  assistance,  he 

island,  and,  in  1900,  589  vessels  of  500,652  tons  }».,d  the  foundations  of  projective  geometry.    On 

filtered.    The  chief  exports   are  coffee,   sugar,  his  return  to  Metz  (1814)  he  continued  his  in- 

moU.oes,  rum,  and  tobacco.    Population,  in  1899,  yestigations.    He  found,  however,  no  recognition 

27.952 ;  of  the  municipal  district,  65,477.  ?n  the  tp*ns.  Academy   and  therefore  published 

his  contributions  in  Crelles  Journal.    In  1829  he 

F0HCB  DE  LEON,  pon'tha  da  laon',  Feat  collected  these  essays  in  the  Traitt  des  propriiti* 

Lra   See  Leon,  F*at  Luis  de.  projective*  des  figures    (1822;   2d  ed.,  2  vols., 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  Juan  (c.1460-1521).    A  1865-66).    He  then  turned  his  attention  to  ap- 

Spanish  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  and  discoverer  of  P1,e<*   mechanics   and    published   several   works 

Florida.    He  was  born  at  San  Servas,  in  the  on  the  subject.    In  1835  he  became  professor  of 

Kingdom  of  Leon.    After  serving  as  page  to  a  applied  mechanics  at  Paris,  and  in  1848  he  was 

tartor  of  the  royal  family,  Juan  Ponce  in  1493  J""!"1  to  tne  rank  °f  <fne/al-  In  I85.1  h«  w«nt 
wnt  to  America  on  the  second  voyage  of  Colum-  to  London  as  prmdent  of  a  commission  to  the 
bos.  In  1508  he  went  to  Porto  Rico  and  in  1510  International  Exhibition,  and  later  published  a 
was  empowered  to  conquer  the  island,  of  which  report  upon  his  mission,  Machine*  et  outxU  op- 
he  became  Governor.  He  rapidly  acquired  a  ff^^ff  "f*  °rU  tewUlet  (3  vote.,  1854-62)  in 
considerable  fortune  there,  so  that  when  Diego  the  <*>Jfect«m  des  travaum  dela  commtsnonfran- 
Colambus  appointed  a  successor  to  him,  Ponce  «*f >  .wh,ch  w.of  great  importance  in  the  history 
wm  able  to  St  out  three  ships  with  which  he  °f  technical  science.  He  published  in  more  earn- 
started,  March    3,    1513,    to    investigate   some  ple<«  form  the  work  which  he  began  at  Saratov 

stories  of  a   marvelous   island   named    Bimini  fio^^t^^rt?  ~.i    *«lT?Tf 

ffL-»  iL*  t.jum.  -«:j  ^i,}.^  «  —*.:««.  „a»;«i»  (186Z-o4).      Foncelet    is    the    real    founder    of 

w T  wtkrtr^  modera  ««»*y. and  had  a  ™*y  8tron*  in- 

little  in  the  original  narratives  to  substantiate  ?.u?nce  °n  ^^  8%™^,  although  he  found 

tfe  lepend  that  this  was  a  'Fountain  of  Perpetual  httl«  recognition  in  France      Some  of  his  other 

Youtt?  that  Ponce  was  in  search  of.    On  March  W?J^  areix/u.r  l**  r0i?t  W™1}*™*  ^rUcales 

27th  land  was  sighted.    He  landed,  not  far  from  J!826!/  Th4or%e  **«£??•  ^camques  delatur- 

the  mouth  of  Saint  Johns  River,  and  on  April  *ne  ^ourneyron    (1838)  ;    Eminences   hydrau- 

8th,  on  Easter  Sunday  (Spanish  Pascua  Florida),  l?™8>  \omi}?  w!th,  Lfr°*  <  18,32). ;  Production 

took  possession  of  the  country.    A  month  later,  *  ^^"JSK  *^^Ujj£y*W*  °U  e?P*V 

May  8th,  having  explored  the   coast  carefully  !£!*£    (1829;    3d   *•    1870;    Ge™an    trans, 

tnd  having   had    two    unsuccessful    encountera  184145) ;    Court  £   ™*™™<1™  apphqute   aux 

with   the    natives,    he    doubled    the    point    of  *X°AS?  (1845;  3d  ed    1874-76;  German  trans, 

the   peninsula    and    started    up    the    western  1W6-49).     Consult:   Didion    Kotice  sur  la  vie 

coast    Proceeding  to  the  neiffhborhood  of  Ppti-  et    U%    ouvrages    du    general    Poncelet    (Pans, 

£oia  SThe   then   returned   to   the   Florida  1869l >  Bertrand>  "E1°^  historique  de  Poncelet," 

Keys,  tnd  crossed  to  Cuba.    From  there  he  sailed  [\  th^ihnoire8    de    ?*<»**"*    *<*    8cience* 

to  the  Bahamas,  where  he  was  on  July  25th,  and  *1D#'  18'»J« 

after  two  months  more  of  cruising  about  the  PONCHTELLI,  pAnlce-elle,  Amtlcabe  (1834- 

Bahamas    reached    home    September    21,    1513.  86).     An   Italian    composer,    born   at   Paderno 

Ponce  immediately  took  ship  for  Spain,  where  Fasolaro,  near   Cremona.     He  was  one  of  the 

he  secured  permission  to  conquer  and  colonize  most  important  Italian  composers  of  the  nine- 

the  island,  as  he  supposed  it  to  be,  of  Florida,  teenth  century,  and  although  little  known  to  the 

Retaining  in  1515,  he  was  delayed  by  the  neces*  world  at  large,  was  regarded  by  his  countrymen 

«ty  of  conquering  the  Caribs  from  Guadeloupe  as  second  only  to  Verdi.     He  was  educated  at 

who  were  overrunning  Porto  Rico,  and  who  in-  the  Conservatory  of  Milan,  and  made  his  debut  as 

flieted  several  severe  defeats  upon  the  Spaniards,  a  composer  with  /  promessi  sposi  (1856).    Other 

U  was  not  until  1521  that  he  was  again  ready  operas   were   La   savojarda    (1861) ;    Roderica 
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(1864);  La  Stella  del  monte  (1867);  Le  due 
gemale  (1873) ;  I  Lituani  (1874) ;  La  Qioconda 

(1876)  ;  II  figliuol  prodigo  (1880)  ;  Marion  De- 
lorme  (1885).  He  wrote  the  famous  Garibaldi 
Hymn  of  1882,  perhaps  his  most  enduring  com- 
position. Popular  as  he  was  in  Italy,  Qioconda 
was  the  only  work  of  his  that  found  favor 
abroad.  He  wrote  many  ballets  and  orchestral 
suites,  and  during  the  time  he  was  maestro  of 
the  Piacenza  Cathedral  (1881-86)  wrote  con- 
siderable sacred  music. 

POND,  Frederick  Eugene  (1856—).  An 
American  author  and  editor,  born  in  Packwaukee, 
Wis.  He  frequently  wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
Will  Wildwood.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
journalistic  career  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
sporting  matters,  the  protection  of  game,  and 
the  like.  For  five  years  he  was  field  editor  of 
the  New  York  Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (1881-86), 
and  continued  to  be  corresponding  editor  of  the 
same  after  it  had  absorbed  his  year-old  Wild- 
wood's  Magazine  ( 1888-89) .  Besides  editing  sev- 
eral sporting  works  and  contributing  to  ency- 
clopedias, he  wrote  a  Handbook  for  Young 
Sportsmen  (1876)  ;  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Sports- 
men (1878)  ;  and  The  Oun  Trial  and  Field  Trial 
Records  of  America  (1883). 

POND,  James  Burton  (1838-1903).  An 
American  lecture  manager,  born  in  Cuba,  Al- 
legany County,  N.  Y.,  and  brought  up  in  Lake 
County,  111.,  and  Fond  du  Lac  County,  Wis.  He 
was  a  journeyman  printer  in  1856,  and  for  a 
time  lived  with  John  Brown  in  Kansas,  and  was 
typesetter  to  the  Herald  of  Freedom.  In  1859  he 
joined  the  first  settlers  of  Denver,  Col.  Then 
for  two  years  he  edited  the  Markesan  Journal, 
a  Wisconsin  weekly,  and  in  1861  volunteered  in 
the  Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  with  which  he 
did  border  duty  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Cap- 
tain Pond  was  one  of  the  seventeen  survivors 
out  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  treacherously 
surprised  and  shot  by  Quantrell  at  Baxter 
Springs  in  1863,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
received  the  rank  of  major.  From  1865  to  1873 
he  was  in  business  in  the  West,  and  then  settled 
in  Boston,  where  he  bought  the  Redpath  Lyceum 
Bureau.  In  1879  he  removed  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  established  the  American  Lecture 
Bureau.  Major  Pond  managed  the  tours  of  many 
great  lecturers,  especially  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
as  well  as  Emerson,  Sumner,  Phillips,  Gough, 
Talmage,  Nast,  Mrs.  Livermore,  George  Kennan, 
Mark  Twain,  and,  among  Englishmen,  Canon 
Kingsley,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  Ian 
Maclaren,  Anthony  Hope,  and  Conan  Doyle.  He 
wrote  A  Summer  in  England  with  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  (1886)  and  Eccentricities  of  Genius 
(1900). 

POND,  John  (1767-1836).  An  English  astron- 
omer, born  in  London.  At  sixteen  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  was  compelled 
to  leave  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  spent  sev- 
eral years  abroad.  At  his  return  he  settled  at 
Westbury,  near  Bristol,  and  erected  there  an 
altazimuth  instrument  2%  feet  in  diameter.  His 
observations  by  this,  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  a  paper  "On  the  Declinations  of 
Some  of  the  Principal  Fixed  Stars"  (1806), 
showed  that  the  Greenwich  quadrant  had  changed 
its  form  and  that  a  reequipment  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  was  necessary.  In  1811  he  was 
appointed  Astronomer  Royal.    In  this  capacity 


he  effected  a  reform  of  the  national  observatory 
and  procured  for  it  modern  instruments.  By 
the  six-foot  mural  circle  mounted  in  1812,  he 
catalogued  the  north  polar  distances  of  84  stars. 
He  introduced  the  use  of  the  mercury  horizon 
as  a  substitute  for  the  plumb-line  and  spirit 
level,  and  the  method  of  observing  the  same 
object  alternately  by  direct  and  reflected  vision. 
Pond  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  method  of 
observing  in  groups  and  the  multiplication 
method.  He  also  showed  the  unreality  of  the 
parallaxes  of  certain  stars  observed  by  Brinklev. 
He  was  awarded  the  Lalande  prize  in  1817  and 
the  Copley  medal  in  1823.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  and  superintended  the 
issuing  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  1832-33.  In 
1833  he  completed  a  standard  catalogue  of  1113 
stars.  His  scientific  contributions  appeared  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety and  the  Royal  Society.  He  also  translated 
Laplace,  Systeme  du  monde  (1809). 

PONDICHEBBY.  pon'dl-sher'rt,  or  POHDI- 
CHEBBI  (Fr.POHDICHEBY,  pta'de'sha're'). 
The  capital  of  the  'French  possessions  in  India. 
It  has  a  territory  of  115  square  miles,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  British  district  of  South  Ar- 
cot,  in  the  Province  of  Madras.  The  city  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  in  11°  56'  north 
latitude  and  79°  50'  east  longitude,  88  miles 
south  of  Madras,  with  which  it  has  railway 
communication  (Map:  India,  D  6).  The  terri- 
tory of  Pondicherry  is  divided  into  four  districts 
and  comprises  a  large  number  of  villages.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Pondicherry  in  1901 
was  47,972;  the  population  of  the  territory  is 
about  180,000.  The  town  stands  on  a  sandy 
plain,  and  is  divided  by  a  canal  into  a  Euro- 
pean and  a  native  town.  Around  a  handsome 
square  are  grouped  the  Governor-General's  res- 
idence, the  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  the  Bazaar.  The  Governor  of  Pondi- 
cherry is  Governor-General  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  India.  The  town  has  a  European  col- 
lege and  an  Indian  school.  The  open  road- 
stead is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  possesses  a 
lighthouse.  There  is  an  iron  pier  over  450 
feet  long,  and  near  its  entrance  are  interest- 
ing monuments,  including  a  statue  of  Dupleix 
(q.v.).  An  active  import  and  export  trade  is 
carried  on,  the  principal  exports  being  cotton 
manufactures,  rice,  nuts,  and  hides.  The  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  cotton  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry. 

History.  The  first  settlement  of  the  French 
in  India  was  at  Surat  in  1668.  The  chief  of  the 
French  East  India  Company  at  that  time  was 
Carou.  Subsequently  he  took  Trincomali  from 
the  Dutch,  but  they  were  not  long  in  repossess- 
ing themselves  of  it;  Carou  then  turned  to  the 
Coromandel  Coast  In  1672  he  took  from  the 
Dutch  Sfto  Thom6,  a  Portuguese  town  (now  a 
suburb  of  Madras) ;  but  two  years  later  the 
Dutch  retook  this  place  also.  It  was  then  that 
Francois  Martin  collected  about  sixty  French- 
men and  settled  them  in  Pondicherry,  which,  in 
1674,  he  had  purchased,  with  the  surrounding 
territory,  from  a  lieutenant  of  Sivaji,  the  great 
Mahratta  conqueror.  The  Dutch  took  the  town 
in  1693 ;  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  it  was 
restored  to  the  French  in  1697.  Chandernagar. 
on  the  Hugli,  was  ceded  to  the  French  in  1688 
by  Aurungzebe.  In  1727  they  obtained  the  ces- 
sion of  Mah6,  on  the  Malabar  coast;    in  1739 
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IhfT  purchased  Karika)  from  the  King  of  ly  abundant.  (See  Phtsa.)  Another  prominent 
Tiajon;  Mid  in  1752  Yanaon  was  ceded  to  ttiem.  genua,  with  a  large  nuniber  of  familiar  species, 
Dupleii  ( q.v.  j  was  Governor  of  Pondicherry  is  Planorbis,  so  called  because  its  shell  is  coiled 
vben  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Eng-  in  a  flat  spiral  like  a  roll  of  tape;  none  exceed 
land  in  India.  In  1746  La  Bourdonnais  took  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Among 
Madris.  Id  1748  Admiral  Boscawen  besieged  other  genera  may  be  mentioned  Aneylua  and 
Poodieheny,  but  two  montha  later  waa  com- 
polled  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  same  year 
ccturred  the  Peace  of  Aixla-Chapelle;  but  it  did 
sot  put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  India  till  some 
time  later.  In  1757  war  recommenced.  In  1758 
Ullr  berime  Governor-General  of  the  French 
possessions  in  India  and  attacked  tbe  English 
attkment  of  Fort  Saint  David,  which  surren- 
dered, and  was  totally  destroyed.  In  1761  Eyre 
Coote  took  Pondicherry.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris 
i  1703) .  Pondicherry  was  restored  to  the  French 
with  reduced  territory,  as  well  as  Mnhe,  Kaiikal. 
and  Chandernagar.  Pondicherry  waa  again  taken 
bv  the  English  under  Sir  Hector  Monro  in  1788, 
aid  restored  in  1783.  In  1703  the  English  re- 
possessed themselves  of  it,  but  tbe  Treaty  of 
Amiens  in  1802  again  restored  it,  though  only 
till  the  following  year.  From  this  time  it  was 
held  W  the  English  till,  by  the  treaties  of  1814 
and  1815,  it  waa  for  tbe  last  time  restored  to  x  man*™"- (""»■»). 
France.  Consult  Quennefer,  Souvenirs  de  Pondi-  Qundlachia,  which  are  shaped  nearly  like  lim- 
tWrj  (Lyons,  1882).  pets,  and  have  similar  habits,  although  they 
POBSICHEBBT  VTJI/TTJRE.  A  small  inhabit  fresh  water  alone,  and  are  not  larger 
blacfc'eared'  vulture  (Otogyps  calvus)  of  In-  than  grains  of  rice.  All  the  pond-snails  are 
dia.  Burma,  and  Siam,  which  is  especially  char-  infested  with  parasites,  and  certain  of  them 
arteriad  by  the  nakedness  of  the  inside  of  the  regularly  form  the  hosts  of  the  livei-flukes  of 
thighs.  It  is  nowhere  numerous,  and  is  called  the  genus  Distoma  during  one  stage  of  their 
hv  the  Hindoos  'king  vulture,'  on  account  of  its  development.  Pond-snailB  are  not  only  interest- 
domineering  manners.  It  nests  in  trees,  adding  ing  objects  in  an  aquarium,  but  of  much  utility 
tear  after  year  to  the  old  structure  until  an  i*  keeping  the  glass  free  from  confervoid  growths, 
enormous  mass  results.  See  Plate  of  Vultures,  which  they  constantly  feed  upon.  Consult:  Cooke, 
"Shells,"  vol.  iii.  of  Cambridge  Natural  His- 
POHD  HIT.  See  Wateb  Lilt.  iorfj  (London  jg98)  ;  Binney,  Land  and  Fresh- 
PWDOLAOT).  A  mountainous  and  fertile  Water  Shells  of  North  America,  Part  ii. 
district  of  Cape  Colony,  situated  on  the  south-  (Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  1865). 
astern   coast,    and    covering    an    area   of   over  See  Pulmonata;   Snail. 

*»D  square  miles    (Map:    Cape  Colony,  N   7).  PONEVYEZH,  ptVna-vyezh'.     A  town  in  the 

It  was  acquired  by  Great  Britain  in  1884,  being  Government  of  Kovno,  Russia,  situated  76  miles 

the  last  remaining  portion  of  independent  Kaf-  north.  north  east  of  Kovno    (Map:   Russia,  B  3). 

trans,   and    was    annexed    to    Capa    Colony    in  It  na8  „,  reaiachule,  and  extensive  manufactures 

1894.    Population,  about  200,000.  0f  yeagt>  flouT|  tobacco,  and  spirits.     Its  trade  in 

POND-SNAIL.      A   snail   of   the    pulmonate  nM  and  flaxseed  is  also  important.     Population, 

family  Limnmidse,  which  inhabit  the   fresh   wa-  13,044,  mostly  Jews. 

ten  of  temperate   regions.     All   are   vegetable-  PONIATOWSKI,  po'nya-tov'skS.     Tbe  name 

eaters  and  seek   their   food  beneath   the  water,  of  a  Polish  family  of  Italian  origin,  descended 

Ther  lay  their  eggs   in  clusters   surrounded   by  from  the  family  of  the  ToreDi.    A  member  of  this 

a  clear  gelatin-like  substance,   and   attached   to  family  settled  in  Poland,  and  assumed  the  name 

plants  and  other  objects  beneath  the  water.    The  of  Poniatowski  from  his  wife's  estate  of  Ponia- 

iipieal  pond-snails  are  those  of  the  genus  Lim-  tow.     The  most  notable  members  of  the  family 

an.  which   have   thin,   horny  shells   forming  a  were:    Pbince   Stanislas    Poniatowski    (1677- 

slender  spiral   with  a   large   aperture,   not  pro-  1762),  who  joined  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  sup- 

tpcied  by  an  operculum.     When  the   ponds  are  porting    Stanislas    Leszczynski.      He    fought    at 

froara  or  dry  up,  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  Poltava    (1700),   and   as   the   representative   of 

and  berome  dormant  until  released.    The  largest  Charles  XII.  at  Constantinople  induced  the  Porte 

■pedes  i  Limnira  stagnalis)  is  scattered  abundant-  to  declare  war  against  Russia.     He  subsequently 

lyover  most  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  may  held  high  places  at  the  Court  of  Augustus  III.  of 

become  two  inches  in  length.     Many  other  species  Poland.     His  Bon   Stanislas  ascended  the  throne 

are  known  in  North  America,  most  of  them  less  of  Poland.      (See   Stanislas   II.)    Another  son, 

than  an  inch  long.   A  smaller,  lesa  drawn-out  shell,  Andreas,  became  the  father  of  the  most  distin- 

differing:  from  Limniea  primarily  in  the  fact  that  guished  member  of  the  family,  Joseph  Antont, 

it  b  sinistral,  while  the  shells  of  Limnsea  follow  Pbince  Poniatowski,  the  celebrated  Polish  com- 

tkt  ordinary  method  of  turning  from  left  to  right,  mander  in  the   army  of   Napoleon.     The   latter 

i<  that  of  the  genus  Physa.     It  is  more  south-  was  born  at  Warsaw,  May  7,  1762,  and  at  the 

erly  in  its  distribution  than  Limnaia,  but  several  age  of  sixteen  entered  the  Austrian  army,  serving 

species  are  found  throughout  the  United  States,  in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  South.     In  1792  he 

«e  of  which  {Physa  heterostrapha)  is  exceeding-  returned  to  Poland,  and  was  named  commander- 
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in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  south.     In  1792  he  romanesque,  but  his  verse  is  sonorous  and  his 

defeated  superior  Russian  forces,  but  Poniatow-  style  clear.     Ponsard's  works  were  collected  in 

ski's  uncle,  King  Stanislas,  by  joining  the  con-  3  vols.  (1876). 

federation  of  Targovitza,  put  an  end  to  the  POtfS  A'SINCBUM  (Lat.,  asses'  bridge), 
contest  in  1793.  The  Prince  then  resigned  his  The  Mme  popularly  given  to  the  fifth  proprai- 
command  and  went  into  voluntary  exile,  but  tion  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  from  its  sup- 
returned  in  the  following  year  to  aid  Kosciuszko,  po^  difficulty  to  beginners. 

now  dictator,  in  his  fruitless  opposition  to  the        _A1T_  

third  partition  of  Poland.  On  the  proposal  of  *°?*£  <Kl7^NT'  .  ?_r  K***0**)*  Robebt 
Napoleon  to  reconstitute  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  (1524-1606).  A  Scottish  reformer,  born  at  (or 
Poniatowski  joined  the  French  (1800)  at  the  *ear)  Cubross,  Perthshire.  He  studied  at 
head  of  a  Polish  force  and  did  good  service  Sam*  I*0**™ »  College  in  Saint  Andrews  Ui- 
against  the  Russians.  After  the  erection  of  the  versity  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  (1807)  Poniatowski  was  ap-  H^u  Book.  of  Discipline  (1561),  and,  in 
pointed  Minister  of  War,  and  in  1809,  when  the  1562'  J***1??  .m.mis*f  rn  at  IJnnkeld.  He  became 
war  between  France  and  Austria  was  resumed,  he  P^T°St  2*-  T?IVoy  -Oolle«e  Jnear  Edinburgh)  in 
drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Polish  territory  and  }57V  *?d v™  167?'  jy  exception,  a  lord  of  session, 
overran  a  considerable  part  of  Galicia.  In  1812  Jn  158x4  he  Protested  against  the  acta  of  Par- 
he  joined  the  French  army  destined  to  invade  "ament  respecting  the  Kirk  b  jurisdiction,  was 
Russia,  with  a  Polish  force  of  100,000  men.  thereupon  deprived  of  his  seat  as  lord  of  sraaion, 
The  greater  part  of  his  army  was  broken  up  and  ^  *>  England.  He  was  prominently  ac- 
into  detachments,  which  were  incorporated  with  *ive  in.  **•  oodperation  of  the  Kirk  with  the 
the  various  French  legions,  and  Poniatowski  was  Cr9wn  m  the  suppression  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
left  with  not  more  than  30,000  men  under  his  and  was  a  member  of  vanoua i  commissions  ap- 
direct  command.  At  the  head  of  this  division  P0"}**4  *?  c?n}er  ™th  fames  VI  His  published 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign,  but  was  writings  include:  ParvulusCatechismus  (15,3) ; 
so  severely  injured  at  Smolensk  during  the  A^~  ^^i^nHr^**  S6^*' filiT 
retreat  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  War-  flftd/^  ll5?9J  '>  ^^S^4B^mT!B  Alfl?f)s 
saw  in  December,  1812.  He  rejoined  the  French  and.  a  translation  (1566)  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
army  in  the  autumn  of  1813  and  fought  with  feS81on;  His  rendering  of  Pindar's  Olympic  Odes 
such   remarkable  valor  during  the  first  day  of  was  not  Pnnted- 

the  battle  of  Leipzig  (see  Leipzig,  Battles  of)  PONT,  Timothy  (c.l560-c.l630).  A  Scottish 
as  to  gain  the  title  of  Marshal  of  France.  When  topographer,  educated  at  Saint  Andrews  (1579- 
the  French  abandoned  Leipzig,  on  October  19th,  84).  He  was  minister  of  Dunnet,  Caithness, 
Poniatowski  was  left  with  the  remnant  of  his  from  1601  until  1609,  when  he  took  up  forfeited 
Polish  division  to  protect  the  retreat.  The  lands  in  Ulster.  The  result  of  his  extensive 
only  bridge  across  the  Elster  being  wrecked  travels  through  every  district  of  his  native 
through  a  mistaken  order,  he  attempted  to  swim  land  .and  the  isle?  adjacent  was  the  earliest 
his  horse  across  the  river,  and  had  reached  the  Scottish  atlas,  which  he  did  not  live  to  corn- 
farther  bank  when  he  fell  back  exhausted  into  plete.  His  clear  and  faithful  maps  were  first 
the  flood.  His  body  was  recovered  six  days  published  in  vol.  v.  of  Bleau's  A tlas  (1668),  and 
after,  and  was  embalmed  and  carried  to  Warsaw,  the  originals  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Advocates' 
whence  it  was  afterward  removed  to  Cracow,  Library,  Endinburgh.  In  1850  appeared  The 
and  placed  beside  the  ashes  of  Sobieski  and  Topographical  Account  of  the  District  of  Cun- 
Kosciuszko. — Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  a  ninghame,  Ayrshire,  compiled  about  the  Year 
Becond  cousin  of  the  preceding,  musical  com-  i6*00  by  Mr,  Timothy  Pont. 
poser,  author  of  Don  Desiderio  and  other  operas,  PONTA  DELGADA,  pon'ta  d&l-g&'da.  The 
and  several  masses,  was  born  in  Rome,  Febru-  principal  city  of  the  Azores,  situated  on  the 
ary  21,  1816,  and  died  in  London,  July  4,  1873.  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Saint  Michael's 
PONSARD,  pON'sar',  Fbancois  (1814-67).  {8do  Miguel)  (^L&p:  Spain,  B  5).  It  has  a 
A  French  dramatist,  leader  of  the  'School  of  foadstead  protected  by  a  breakwater  2800  feet 
Good  Sense'  in  a  reaction  from  the  dramatic  J°ng,  »nJ  an  extensive  commerce  and  shipping. 
vagaries  of  Romanticism.     He  was  born  June  The  chief  exports  are  oranges   lemons,  and  other 

1,  1814,  at  Vienne.     He  studied  law,  but  soon  f™lts»  xmost . of ,  ^1(*  "£,  S^PP!*  to,^?Un<L 

gave  it  up  for  letters,  at  first  as  a  follower  Population,  in  1890,  16,767;  in  1900,  17,6/5. 

of  Hugo,  in  which  capacity  he  translated  Byron's  PONT-A-MOTJSSON",  pta'ta  mSo'sta'.  A 
Manfred  ( 1837 ) .  His  reaction  from  Romanticism  town  in  the  Department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
was  heralded  by  Lucrdce  (1843) ,  which,  aided  by  France,  17  miles  northwest  of  Nancy  by  rail 
the  genius  of  Rachel,  achieved  in  1853  great  ( Map ;  France,  N  3 ) .  The  Moselle  flows  through 
popularity.  He  followed  this  by  Agnes  de  the  town,  which  is  situated  in  a  fruitful  val- 
Meranie  (1846),  Charlotte  Corday  (1850),  JBTor-  ley.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  fine  Gothic 
ace  et  Lydie  (1851),  Vlysse  (1852),  L'honneur  Church  of  Saint  Martin,  the  sixteenth-century 
et  Vargent,  his  best  comedy  (1853),  La  bourse  Late  Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Laurent,  the  hfitel 
(1856),  he  lion  amoureux  (1866),  and  OaliUe  de  ville,  and  a  handsomely  ornamented  Kenais- 
(1867),  but  from  1853  onward  his  reformed  sance  house,  the  last  two  on  the  triangular 
Classicism  was  superseded  by  the  modern  social  and  arcaded  Place  Duroc.  The  town  is  domi- 
drama  inaugurated  by  Dumas  the  Younger  and  nated  on  the  east  by  a  hill  1010  feet  high, 
his  own  former  pupil,  Augier.  The  Academy  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle  and  the  village  of 
elected  him  a  member  in  1855.  He  died  in  Mousson.  There  are  manufactures  of  pottery, 
Paris,  July  13,  1867.  L'honneur  et  Vargent  still  woolens,  plush,  velvet,  and  beet  sugar,  and  ex- 
holds  the  stage.  His  characterization  in  general  tensive  iron  foundries.  Population,  in  1901, 12/ 
is  shallow  and  his  situations  are  sentimental  and  847. 
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POJTTABLTER,  pON'tarlya'.  The  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Doubs, 
France,  situated  near  the  Swiss  boundary,  26 
miles  southeast  of  Besancon  (Map:  France,  N 
5).  It  is  fortified  and  occupies  a  very  impor- 
tant strategic  position  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Defile*  de  la  Cluse,  one  of  the  principal  passes 
over  the  Jura.  In  1871  the  town  was  captured 
by  the  Prussians,  and  the  French  Army  of  the 
East  was  forced  to  retreat  into  Swiss  territory. 
Population,  in  1901,  7963. 

POHTASSTEVE,  pon'tas-sya'va,  A  town  in 
the  Province  of  Florence,  Italy,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sieve  with  the  Arno,  nine  miles 
by  rail  east  of  Florence  (Map:  Italy,  F  4).  It 
is  a  walled  town  with  well-kept  streets,  a  fine 
square,  and  an  old  castle.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Annual 
fairs  are  held,  and  there  are  manufactures  of 
railway  supplies,  agricultural  implements,  and 
glass.  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  11,368; 
in  1901,  13,405. 

POHTCHABTBAIN,  pon'char-tran',  Lake. 
A  large  salt-water  lake  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Louisiana  ( Map :  Louisiana,  E  3 ) .  It  is  40 
miles  long  and  25  miles  wide,  and  communicates 
eastward  with  Lake  Borgne  and  Mississippi 
Sound  by  the  Rigolets  Pass,  through  which  the 
tide-water  flows,  while  on  the  west  it  is  connected 
by  a  bayou  with  the  smaller  Lake  Maurepas. 
On  its  southern  shore,  which  comes  within  five 
miles  of'  the  Mississippi  River,  are  the  northern 
suburbs  of  New  Orleans,  and  two  canals  navigable 
for  small  vessels  reach  to  the  heart  of  the 
city,  where  they  terminate  in  basins.  The 
southern  shores  are  low  and  in  parts  marshy, 
with  cypress  swamps  on  the  west.  The  north 
shore  is  elevated  and  healthful,  being  adjacent 
to  the  pine  barrens,  and  affords  good  sites  for 
summer  residences  and  resorts.  The  lake  is 
on  the  whole  shallow,  the  maximum  depth  being 

20  feet,  but  it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  coasting  trade  with  New  Orleans. 

POHTE,  pon'tA,  Jagopo  da.    See  Bassano  II. 

PONTECORVO,  p6n'ta-kcVv6.  A  city  in  the 
Province  of  Caserta,  Italy,  situated  on  the 
Garigliano,  53  miles  northwest  of  Naples  (Map: 
Italy,  H  6).  It  has  a  cathedral  with  mediaeval 
manuscripts,  fine  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and 
an  old  castle.  There  are  manufactures  of  rope, 
hats,  and  macaroni.  Pontecorvo  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Papal  States.  In  1810  Napoleon 
I.  gave  the  title  of  Prince  of  Pontecorvo  to 
Marshal  Bernadotte.  Population  (commune), 
in  1881,  10,191 ;  in  1901,  12,237. 

PONTEDEBA,  pon'ta-da'ra.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Pisa,  Italy,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Era  with  the  Arno,  13  miles  southeast 
of  Pisa,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  steam 
tramway  (Map:  Italy,  E  4).  The  town  has 
bridges  over  both  rivers,  a  thirteenth-century 
church,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  weaving  of 
woolen  and  cotton  cloth  and  the  manufacture 
of  oil  and  chicory  are  the  chief  industries.  Popu- 
lation (commune),  in  1881,  11,701;  in  1901,  13,- 
044. 

FOVTEFBACT,  pflm'frtt.  A  market  town 
and  municipal  borough  in  Yorkshire,  England, 

21  miles  south-southwest  of  York  (Map:  Eng- 
land, £  3).  There  are  a  grammar,  a  national, 
and  other  schools,  several  almshouses,  a  large 


workhouse,  and  a  splendid  market  hall.  The 
town  owns  its  water,  cemetery,  markets,  and 
recreation  grounds.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  agri- 
cultural and  garden  produce,  cattle,  and  malt; 
licorice  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  'Pontefract 
lozenges,'  known  since  1562.  The  Castle  of 
Pontefract  was  built  shortly  after  the  Conquest. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  imprisonment  and  death 
of  Richard  II.,  and  here  also  Rivers,  Grey,  and 
Vaughan  were  put  to  death,  at  the  instigation 
of  Richard  III.  It  was  besieged  four  times  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  was  dismantled  in  1649. 
There  are  but  meagre  remains  of  the  structure. 
Population,  in  1891,  9700;  in  1901,  13,400. 

PONTEVEDRA,  pdn'ta-va'dra.  The  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  Galicia, 
Spain.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  northwestern 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  (Map:  Spain,  A  1).  A 
stream  flowing  through  the  town  is  crossed  by 
a  Roman  bridge  {pontus  vetus)  of  12  arches. 
The  town  is  well  built,  with  spacious  streets  and 
beautiful  alamedas  or  promenades  lined  with 
trees.  There  are  a  number  of  convents  and  mon- 
asteries, a  Gothic  church,  and  many  modern 
buildings,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  provincial 
Government  palace  built  in  1889.  Sardine  fish- 
eries and  manufacturing  are  leading  industries. 
Population,  in  1887,  19,996;  in  1900,  22,806. 

PONTEVEDRA.  A  town  of  Negros,  Philip- 
pines, in  the  Province  of  Western  Negros,  situ- 
ated on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  22  miles 
south  of  Bacdlod.     Population,  12,000. 

PONTIAC  (c.1720-69).  A  famous  chief  of 
the  Ottawa  Indians  and  leader  of  the  confederate 
tribes  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Lake  region 
against  the  English  in  1763-65.  He  was  born 
in  what  is  now  northwestern  Ohio,  his  mother 
being  an  Ojibwa.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  French  service  at  an  early  age,  and  is  said 
to  have  led  the  warriors  of  his  own  tribe  against 
Braddock  in  1755.  When  Major  Rogers  was 
sent  out  in  1760  to  take  possession  of  the  Western 
posts  on  behalf  of  the  English  Government,  he 
was  halted  by  Pontiac  near  the  present  Cleveland 
with  the  significant  warning,  "I  stand  in  the 
path,"  but  finally  with  Pontiac's  consent  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  Detroit.  Pontiac  professed 
loyalty  to  the  English  King,  apparently  in  good 
faith,  but  in  a  short  time  organized  a  confederacy 
which  embraced  practically  all  the  tribes  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior  almost  to  the  Gulf 
coast.  His  declared  object  was  to  drive  out  the 
English  and  recover  the  country  for  the  In- 
dians, who  were  still  to  hold  themselves  friendly 
to  the  French.  According  to  the  arrangement, 
the  warriors  of  each  tribe,  on  a  concerted  day, 
early  in  May,  1763,  were  to  attack  the  garrison 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Pontiac  him- 
self was  to  lead  the  assault  at  Detroit.  Through- 
out the  great  wilderness  extending  from  the 
Pennsylvania  frontier  to  Lake  Superior  there 
were  then  fourteen  English  (formerly  French) 
posts,  of  which  the  most  important  were  those 
at  Fort  Pitt,  Detroit,  and  Mackinaw.  The  at- 
tacks were  made  as  planned,  and  the  Indians  cap- 
tured all  but  four  of  the  fourteen  posts,  Niag- 
ara, Pitt,  Ligonier,  and  Detroit.  Mackinaw  was 
taken  by  a  stratagem  and  the  entire  garrison  was 
massacred.  A  plot  for  the  capture  of  Detroit 
seems  to  have  been  betrayed  to  the  commanding 
officer,  Major  Gladwin,  by  an  Indian  girl,  and 
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completely  failed,  whereupon  Pontiac  at  once  gines,  foundry  products,  bicycles,  pumps,  flour, 
laid  siege  to  the  post.  The  siege  continued  five  lumber  products,  knit  goods,  etc.  The  water- 
months,  varied  by  desultory  attacks  and  sorties  works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipal- 
and  attempts  to  relieve  the  fort  with  men  and  ity.  Named  in  honor  of  the  famous  Indian  chief, 
supplies.  The  most  notable  event  of  the  siege  Pontiac  was  settled  in  1818,  and  was  chartered  as 
was  the  action  at  Bloody  Bridge,  July  31,  1763,  a  city  in  1861  (having  been  incorporated  as  a  vil- 
in  which  a  sortie  of  troops  was  repulsed  by  lage  in  1837).  Population,  in  1890,  6200;  in 
Pontiac.    Forts  Pitt  and  Ligonier,  to  which  the  1900,  9769. 

Indians  had  laid  siege  were  relieved  by  Colonel        P0NTIANAK,  pon'te-a-nftk'.    The  chief  town 

Bouquet,  who  defeated  the  Indians  at  Bushy  Run,  of  the  ^^  p08^ion  of  West  Borneo  gituated 

near  the  former  post  Reinforcements  finallysuc-  on  the  we8te£  coast  of  the  island   ^  under 

ceeded  m  entering  Detroit;  Pontic's  men  began  the  tor  (Ma      Eaflt  Indi      c  >A)  *u  . 

to  desert  him,  and  the  news  of  the  signing  of  a  of  ^  p^ci^f  ports  cf  Borneo  and  the  8eat 

tTe&tZ  °n  ST6  ^r611  FT*A%*n?  EnAand  T  of  a  Dutch  resident.    Its  population  is  estimated 

moved  all  hopes  of  French  aid.  Pontiac,  thorough-  ftx  qqqq 

ly  discouraged,  thereupon  raised  the  siege  of  De-  ' 

troit.  In  1764  Bouquet  led  a  second  expedition        PONTIANUS,    p&n'shl-a'nfis,    Saint.     Pope, 

into  Ohio,  which  compelled  the  tribes  to  submis-  230-235.     He  took  part  in  the  controversy  be- 

sion,  and  on  August  17,  1765,  Pontiac  himself  tween  Origen  (q.v.)  and  Demetrius,  favoring  the 

entered  into  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  at  Detroit,  latter.     The  greater  part  of  his  pontificate  fell 

which  he  confirmed  at  Oswego  with  Sir  William  under  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  was 

Johnson  the  following  year.     He  was  murdered  well  disposed  toward  the  Christians,  but  a  new 

at  Cahokia,  111.,  in  1769,  by  an  Illinois  Indian,  persecution  broke  out  on  the  accession  of  Maxi- 

who  seems  to  have  been  bribed  by  an  English  min,  and  Pontianus  was  banished  to  Sardinia, 

trader.     In   revenge  the  northern  tribes  made  where  he  died  from  harsh  treatment, 
concerted  war  upon  the  Illinois  tribes  and  within        PONTICELLO,     pAn'te-cheTld      (It,     little 

a  few  years  virtually  exterminated  them.  bridge).     In  music,  the  bridge  of  a  bow  instru- 

The  genius  of  Pontiac  is  shown  by  his  capacity  ment      8ul  ^ticello  is  the  direction  given  to 

to  mold  the  warriors  of  so  many  diverse  tribes  violini8ts  to  play  with  the  bow  near  the  bridge, 

and  languages  into  a  working  unit  capable  of  which  produ£8  \  hard   8harp  tone.    The  oppo- 

atnking  a  simultaneous  and  effective  blow  across  site  of  \ul  p^^^j^  ^  fautando,  which  calls  for* 

five  hundred  miles  of  wilderness  and  afterwards  a  clearj  8Weet  flute-like  tone  produced  by  drawing 

by  his  maintaining  a  close  siege  of  a  fortified  gar-  the  bow  acrog8  the  gtring  at  aome  stance  from 

rison  for  five  months.     Consult  Parkman,  Con-  ^ne  bridge 
spiracy  of  Pontiac  (Boston,  1851).  s  " 

_.-„...       ...  ,   ,,  .         ,      ,        PONTIFEX     (Lat.,     probably    from    pona, 

PONTIAC.     A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  brid      +  fa  to  make^    ^  title  ^^  b 

Livingston  County,  111.,  92  miles  southwest  of  the  members  of  one  of  the  four  great  priestly 

Chicago;    on  the   Vermilion  River,   and  at  the  ^  among  the   Romans.     The  other  three 

junction  of  the  Wabash,  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  were  the  ^j^  augurum  (see  Augubies),  IT. 

and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads  ( Map :  Illinois,  virarttm  8acria  fodundis,  and  VII.  virorum  epulo- 

D  3).     It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Reformatory  num      The   lagt   two   were   of   younger  origin, 

for  juvenile  offenders    with  some  1400  inmates,  as  the  former   (at  firgt  of  two,  tben  ten,  and 

and  has  fine  public  library  and  city  hall  build-  after  Sulla  of  fifteen  members)    was  instituted 

ings  and  a  park   (Riverside ) .     The  commercial  to  have  charge  of  the  sibylline  books  and  the 

interests   of   the  city   are    important,   the   sur-  over8jght  of  the  foreign  cults,  classed  as  Qrvcus 

rounding  region  being  a  productive  farming  and  Hit**,  while  the  latter  (of  three,  seven,  and  ten 

stock-raising :  country,  and  possessing  extensive  members)   relieved  the  pontifices  of  their  duties 

deposits  of  bituminous  coal.     The  principal  in-  in  connection  with  the  sacrificial  banquets  of  the 

dustnal   plants   include   shoe   factories   with   a  Roman  BJld  plebeian  games.  The  collegium  pon- 

large  output  and  manufactories  of  candy,  boxes,  tificum  in  its  widest  and  technical  meaning  in- 

and  hooks  and  eyes.     The  government  is  vested  cluded  8everai  elements.  Besides  the  rex  socro- 
m  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  uni-  who  had  8UCceeded  to  the  priestly  duties  of 

camera!  council      Founded  m   1829  by  settlers  the  ^       the  flamines  (see  Flamens),  and  the 

from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  Pontiac  was  first  in-  six    vestal   virgin8,    there    were    the   pontifices, 

corporated  in  1850,  and  m  1872  received  a  city  properly  M  called,  whose  number  increased  from 

d9flfl  P°Pulatlon'  ln  1890'  2784;  m  1900'  three  to  six,  nine,  fifteen  and  sixteen.  At  their 
42"6*  head  was  the  pontifex  maximus.  This  college 
PONTIAC.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  was  the  guardian  of  all  the  ceremonial  attend- 
Oakland  County,  Mich.,  26  miles  northwest  of  ing  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Roman  gods  (pa- 
Detroit,  on  the  Clinton  River  and  on  the  Grand  trim  ritus).  It  had  charge  of  the  calendar;  its 
Trunk,  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Mil-  members  alone  possessed  the  prayers  and  rites 
waukee,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Michigan,  needed  for  the  proper  performance  of  religious 
K  6).  It  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  lake  re-  ceremonies;  they  were  consulted  as  to  the  neces- 
gion,  noted  for  its  hunting  and  fishing.  It  is  the  sary  rites  which  the  appearance  of  prodigies 
seat  of  the  Eastern  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  might  require  from  the  State  or  individuals,  and 
Insane,  with  grounds  occupying  over  500  acres,  by  their  replies  established  a  large  body  of  law 
and  has  a  public  high  school  library  and  a  ladies'  affecting  religious  observances  and  duties,  based 
library,  the  latter  possessing  a  fine  new  building,  upon  the  mass  of  precedent  'with  which  they 
Pontiac  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  wool,  fruit,  and  were  familiar.  From  their  number  the  pontifex 
farm  produce,  and  is  developing  as  an  industrial  maximus  was  elected,  after  B.C.  212  and  perhaps 
centre,  the  manufactures  including  buggies  and  earlier,  by  an  assembly  of  seventeen  tribes  chosen 
wagons,   farm  machine's,  gas   and  gasoline  en-  by  lot.    He  was,  as  it  were,  the  legal  embodiment 
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of  the  collective  body  of  pontifices,  and  possessed  tion,  in  1901,  778.    It  is  noted  for  its  extensive 
over  the  other  members  of  the  great  college  an  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  by  Count  Thibaud  of 
authority  which  preserves  plain  traces  of  orig-  Champagne  in  1150,  and  frequently  the  asylum 
intl  absolutism.    The  pontifices  filled  vacancies  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  when  at  vari- 
br  their  own  vote,  but  the  rex  and  flamines  were  ance  with  the  English  kings.    Thomas  a  Becket 
appointed,  even  against  their  will,  by  the  pontif ex  found  refuge  there  in  1164,  Stephen  Langton  in 
maximus,  though  in  later  times  his  choice  was  1208,  and  Edmund  Rich  in   1239.     The  abbey 
limited  by  a  list  of  nominations.     The  vestals  and  church  were  much  damaged  by  the  incen- 
also  were  originally  chosen  by  him,  though  later  diarism  of  the  Huguenots  in  1568.    It  has  been 
the  lot  decided  from  twenty  names  of  his  choos-  restored,  is  now  a  national  monument  and  a  pil- 
ing.   He  had  the  power  to  fine  his  colleagues,  grimage    resort,    especially    of    British    Roman 
and  even  to  remove  the  rex  and  flamines.  To  the  Catholics.     The  church  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
vestals  he  stood  in  the  position  of  a  father,  and  feet  survivals  of  unadorned  early  Gothic.     IU 
could  use  corporal  punishment,  though  the  death  length  is  360  feet ;  width  of  nave,  73  feet ;  length 
penalty  for  unchastity  could  only  be  inflicted  by  of  transepts,  150  feet;  interior  height,  70  feet, 
the  college.    In  the  time  of  the  Empire  this  office  Some  of  its  distinctive  features  are  a  small  open 
regularly  belonged  to  the  prince,  and  a  promo  narthex  and  the  narrow  lancet-shaped  windows. 
gutter ^was  named  to  preside  over  the  college^  The  PONTINE     MARSHES      (Lat.     Pomptinw 
^Vf9  "?  among  the  oldest  Roman  officials,  paXude8)m      A    iow-iying    district,    forming   the 
evidently  belonging  to  the   regal  period,  as   a  southern  part  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma  (q.v.), 
council  of  the  monarch.     Their  importance  is  alld  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from 
shown  by  the  fact  that  with  the  augurs  they  are  cfetema  to  the  sea  at  Terracina.     Its  greatest 
the  only  priests  regularly  provided  for  the  col-  length  is  about  thirty-one  miles,  and  its  breadth 
on*s.    Originally  all  the  pontifices  were  patri-  f rom  five  ^  ei  ht  mfleg     It  doeg  not  reach  the 

nans  but  ui  B.c.  300  the  Vol  Ogulma  provided  ^coast  on  the  weet    ^fog  grated  from   it 

that  five  of  the  nine  pontifices  and  of  the  nine  by  a  broad  ^    tract  ^^  ^ith  foreat    but 

augurs  should  be  plebeians.     Later    when  the  even  thig  barrier  partake8  ^  g^  ^^^  of  tbe 

numbers  were  increased,  the  majority  seem  to  character  of  the  marshes  themselves,  being  quite 

have  been  drawn  from  patrician  families.    Even  a8  ^  and  la      x    intermixed  with  8wamp  and 

with  the  growth  of  Christianity  the  pontifices  la            The  Pontine  Marshes  have  undoubtedly 

and  vestals  continued  to  exist,  though  the  Em-  been  formed  b     the  Btagnation  of  the  streams 

peror  Gratmn  resigned  the  title  of  pontifex  maxi-  that  take  their  rifle  in  the  Volscian  hills,  and  by 

mus,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  the  accumulation  of  sand  along  the  shore  from 

ef^*h*t  the  edicts  of  Theodosms  put  an  Astura   ^  the   ciTceilin   promontory,   but   this 

end  to  the  forms  of  the  old  Roman  religion.    Con-  forination    undoubtedly    belongs    to    prehistoric 

^t: ^2^^eniJrRorM8C]]e8  JJ^"™**    ^P"  ages.     The  first  attempt  to  drain  the  Pontine 

ag;  188/-88);   Marquardt, >  Romvche Staatever.  Mar8be8  ^  ancient  times  was  made  in  b.c.  160 

wltung    (2d   ed      ib.,    1884) ;    Bouche  Leclercq,  b     the  consul  Comelius  Cethegus;    but  his  ef- 

tetpontifes  de   I'anctenne  Rome  (Pans J,  1871 ) ;  fortg    were    only    partialiy    successful.      Julius 

7J   h  DlL?r™^^Jterngr??Jen  Go>rgxen  Ca3sar  projected  the  drainage  of  this  pestilential 

(Berlin    1871);    Habel,  De  Ponttficum  Roman-  digtrict,  but  his  murder  prevented  the  complete 

oruin  tiufe    ab   Augueto   usque   ad  Aureltanum  realization  of  his  project.    Augustus  also  appears 

Condietone  Publtca    (Breslau,  1888)  ;    ^wsowa,  to  have  done  80mething;  but  in  the  time  of  Juve- 

Relxgion  und  Kultus  der  Romer  (Munich,  1902).  nal  it  was  a  mere  haunt  of  robbers.     Theodoric 

POHTOTCAI.  (ML.  pontificate,  book  of  of-  the  Goth  likewise  tried  to  reclaim  it;  but  the  des- 
fiees,  from  Lat.  pontificalia,  relating  to  a  pontiff,  olations  of  succeeding  reigns  soon  reduced  it 
from  pontif  em,  high  priest).  The  name  in  Roman  to  a  hopeless  condition,  and  it  remained  an 
Catholic  usage  of  the  book  containing  the  several  uninhabitable  region.  The  first  in  modern  times 
services,  whether  in  the  administration  of  sacra-  to  resume  the  labors  of  the  ancients  was  Pope 
menU,  or  the  performance  of  public  worship,  in  Boniface  VIII.,  who  drained  the  district  about 
which  the  bishop  exclusively,  or  at  least  a  priest  Sezze  and  Sermoneta  by  means  of  a  large 
delegated  by  the  bishop,  officiates.  There  were  canal.  Several  subsequent  efforts  were  made, 
many  such  collections  for  the  various  national  but  nothing  was  really  accomplished  till  the 
churches;  but  that  which  is  now  in  universal  use  time  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who,  in  1778,  coin- 
throughout  the  Western  Church  is  the  Pontificate  menced  to  drain  the  marshes,  and  completed 
Romanum,  edited  by  the  Papal  master  of  cere-  the  drainage  in  ten  years.  The  reclamation  of 
monies  Burchard  and  published  at  Rome  in  1485.  the  land,  however,  has  been  found  possible  only 
It  was  revised  by  Clement  VIII.  and  its  use  ex-  in  part.  Though  much  is  under  cultivation  and 
tended  to  the  whole  Latin  Church  in  1596.  The  in  pasturage,  a  great  portion  is  hopelessly  ir- 
furrent  edition  is  that  published  at  Regensburg  reclaimable,  and  the  whole  region  is  so  un- 
in  1888  by  authority  of  Leo  XIII.  Another  of  healthy  that  during  the  summer  months  the 
the  service  books  of  bishops  is  called  the  Cere-  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  remove  to  the  neigh- 
moniale  Episcoporum,  but  it  is  chiefly  confined  boring  mountains.  Consult:  Prony,  Descrip- 
to  a  description  of  the  peculiar  ceremonial  with  tion  kydrographique  et  hiatorique  dea  Moraia 
which  bishops  are  required  to  celebrate  solemnly  Pontine  (Paris,  1823)  ;  De  la  Blanchere,  La  ma> 
those  offices,  as  of  the  mass,  vespers,  and  the  Uria  de  Rome  et  le  drainage  antique  (ib., 
funeral  office,  which  are  common  to  them  with  1884) ;  Berti,  Le  Paludi  Pontine  (Rome,  1884)  ; 
priests.  Donat,  Le  Paludi  Pontine  ed  il  loro  proaciuga- 

PONTTPICAL  STATES.    See  Papal  States,  mento  (ib.,  1887). 

POHTIGHY,   pta'tA'nyeA     A  village  in  the  PONTMARTIN,  pON'mar'tfiN',  Armand  Feb- 

Bepartment  of   xonne,  France,  32  miles  south-  band,   Count  de    (1811-90).    A  French   author, 

vest  of  Troyes   (Map:  France,  K  3).     Popula-  born  at  Avignon,  and  educated  in  Paris.    He  en- 


tered  journalism  in  1830,  and  later  became  a  writing  betrays  imitation  of  the  Norwegian  nor- 

critic  and  satirist.  His  best  works  were  Causeries  elist   Kielland,   but    in    Fra  Hytterne    (1887), 

litteraire8     (1845-56);     Cauteries     du    Samedi  Folkelivsskildringer    (1888-90),  and  the  trilogy 

(1857-81);  Semaines  litteraires   (1861-63)  ;  and  Muld  (1891),  Det  forjaftede  Land   (1892),  and 

Souvenirs   d'un  vieum   critique    (1881-89).      In  Dommens  Dag  (1895),  his  originality  and  narra- 

these,   in  his   MSmoires    (1885-86),   and   in  his  tive   power   are   strongly   apparent.     His  other 

many  novels  he  showed  himself  a  master  of  a  writings  include  Sandinge  Menighel  (1883)  and 

brilliant  style.  Landsbybilleder  (1884). 

PONTOIS,    pON'twa',   Jean   Felix   Honor*:  PONTOBIfO,  Jaoopo  da   (properly  Jacopo 

(1837—).    A  French  lawyer  and  author,  born  at  Cabucci)    (1494-1557).     An  Italian  painter  of 

Thouars.     At    the   age   of    thirty-one    he     was  the  Florentine  school,  called  Pontormo  from  the 

made  a  judge  of  the  tribunal  at  Annecy  and  was  piace  0f  his  birth.    He  was  the  pupil  of  Leonardo 

transferred  to  the  tribunal  of  Algiers  in   1874,  da    Vinci,    Albertinelli,    Piero    di    Cosmo,   and 

finally     becoming    president     of     the     tribunal  finally  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.     The  "Visitation," 

of  Tunis  in  1883.      In  1886  he    became    presi-  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Florence, 

dent  of  the  division  of  the   Court  of  Appeals  on€  0f  njs  best  works,  is  in  the  style  of  the  last- 

at  Nlmes,  holding  that  office  for  three  years.    On  named  master.     But  he  was  also  influenced  at 

his    resignation   he   engaged    in    political   work  different    times    by    Diirer    and    Michelangelo, 

against  the  Boulangists,  and  published  books  and  There  is   a   "Holy  Family"   in   the  Louvre  bv 

articles  bearing  on  political  topics.    He  was  hon-  him,  and  a  "Joseph  and  His  Brethren,"  a  better 

ored  by  membership  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.    One  work,  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  Pontor- 

of  his  best  known  works  is  Riforme  du  code  aVin-  mo'8  excellent  portraits  include  those  of  Andrea 

struction   criminelle   et   au   code  penal    (Paris,  del  Sarto,  in  the  Berlin  Museum;  the  portrait 

1871).     He  has  published  a  number  of   other  Qf  a  boy  in  the  National  Gallery,  London;  and 

legal  works,  and  also  some  dramatical  works.  that  of  a  gem-cutter  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.    The 

PONTOISE,   pON'tw&z'.     The   capital   of  an  portrait  of  a  cardinal  in  the  Borghese  collection, 

arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Seine-et-  Rome,  attributed  to  Raphael,  is  also  said  to  be 

Oise,  France,    17  miles  northwest  of  Paris  by  by  him. 

rail,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oise  and  the  Viorne  PONTBEMOLI,    p6n-trem'6-l6.      A  town  in 

(Map:  France,  H  2).    The  town  rises  from  the  the  Province  of  Massa  e  Carrara,  Italy,  situated 

Oise    in    an    amphitheatrical    form    on    a    hill  0n  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  on  the 

crowned  by  the  twelfth-century  Gothic  Church  of  Magra,   37   miles   southwest   of    Parma    (Map: 

Saint  Maclou.    The  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Italy,  D  3).     It  has  a  cathedral  and  an  epis- 

HOtel  de  Ville,  museum,  and  hospital  are  also  copal  library.     There  are  manufactures  of  silk, 

notable  buildings.     There  are  remains  of  medi-  oil,  and  lime,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  fruit,  and 

83val  fortifications.    Pontoise  has  a  considerable  cattle.     There    are    also    marble    quarries   and 

commerce    in    grain,    and    manufactures    mill  mineral  springs.     Pontremoli  was  a  republic  in 

machinery,  chemicals,  and  hosiery.     It  was  the  the  twelfth  century.    Population  (commune),  in 

Briva  Isarce,  a  village  antedating  the   Roman  1881,  12,601;  in  1901,  14,194. 

Conquest,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Northmen  in  «^Wmi»«i5io-r-M-  *       *  ,A  *    ,*  *       *      i  v    l^ 

the  ninth  century.    It  became  the  capital  of  the  PONTBESINA    pdn'tra-zS'na      A  celebrated 

Vexin  Francais,  and  was  the  frequent  residence  mountain  resort  m  the  Canton  of  Gnsons  Swit- 

of  the  Capetian  kings.    Population,  in  1901,  8180.  ■"!«*  situated  at  an  altitude  of  over  5800  feet 

r               °           r  on  the  road  to  the  Bernina  Pass.    Population,  in 

PONTOON'.     See  Bridges  and  Docks,  Mili-  190o,  483,  chiefly  Protestants. 

TARY 

PONTOPPIDAN,   pdn-top-e-Dan,  Erik  Lud-  .  *?*TUS,  df t,  *™?  <*•  HW).     Ilea* 

vigsen  (1698-1764).    ADanish  prelate.    He  was  ««?  nanV!  of  *  d"*n?t  m  *^V^   TL  SS^ 

born  at  Aarhuus,  Jutland,  and  studied  theology  °/  Awa  *?'nor>  bordering  on  the  Pontus  Eusinus 

as  well  as  geography  and  history  at  the  Univer-  <wh*n<*  >*•  »?#.•  ?I±eI^dinAfr?^LnIS 

sity  of  CopShageS.    He  was  made  chaplin  to  the  ^al\s.    <no?  ***.  Innak>    m  *he  W«J  *»  <*• 

King  in  1735;  professor  of  theology  at  Copen-  frontiers  of  Colchis  and  Arroema    a  short  dis- 

Pietists  in  Denmark.    Among  his  numerous  publi-  ™%  *  ^gTUTSSZ^  SSTt 

cations  were:  A  fftttory  of  the  Church  tnDen-  mountai           btlt  al        the  eMat  theTe  are  ,„, 

mark  (1741-47);  A  Natural  History  of  Norway  anA  wll„  ;,,„.„.  „,,?„,,   .„  an„im¥  timtul  „£. 

( 1752- 

Account 

Antiquities 

explanation  of  Luther's  catechism  was  used  as  a  ^^7"  Ap^cuUurT  wa^  VcommonTand"hone^ 

text-book  for  many  years  m  the  schools  of  Den-  Jnd  wax  wer^  among  the  cMef  articlc8  of  ^ 

mark  and  Norway.  meTce     Iron  was  the  principal  mineral    Besides 

PONTOPPIDAN,  Henrtk  (1857-).    A  Dan-  the  Halys  at  the  west,  the  chief  rivers  were  the 

ish  novelist,  born  in  Fredericia  and  educated  at  Iris  and  its  tributary,  the  Lycus,  and  at  the* 

the  University  of  Copenhagen.     His  first  book,  east  the  Acampsis.    Small,  but  famous  from  its 

Stakkede  Vinger  (1881),  immediately  gained  for  association   with_the  Amazons,   was  the  Ther- 

him   a  prominent  position   among  the  younger  modon. 

Danish  writers  and  marked  him  as  a  broad  and  Pontus  was  not  an  ethnological,  but  purely  a 

accurate   observer   of   social    and   political   con-  geographical,  division.    The  name  does  not  occur 

ditions  among  the  Danish  peasantry.    His  earlier  before  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  is  not  common 
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till  after  tbe  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  bridge.  A  town  in  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  on 
Properly,  the  region  was  called  Cappadocia  ad  the  Taff,  11  miles  southeast  of  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Pontum.  The  early  inhabitants  seem  to  have  (Map:  Wales,  G  5).  The  municipality  owns 
been  barbarous  but  warlike  tribes,  over  whom  gas  works  and  abattoirs,  maintains  libraries  and 
the  monarchs  of  Assyria,  Lydia,  and  even  Persia  recreation  grounds,  and  is  instituting  numerous 
had  bat  little  more  than  a  nominal  control,  improvements  and  public  industries.  Its  growth 
though  the  region  formed  one  of  the  satrapies  and  importance  are  due  to  its  various  manufac- 
under  Darius.  The  advantages  of  the  fertile  tures,  collieries,  iron  mines,  and  supplemental 
coast  and  the  prospects  of  trade  early  attracted  industries.  Pontypridd  is  named  from  the  fa- 
Greek  merchants,  and  the  Argonautic  epic  re-  mous  bridge  built  by  a  self-taught  architect  over 
fleets  the  voyages  of  the  early  J&lian  and  Ionian  the  Taff  in  1755.  Population,  in  1891,  15,400; 
traders.    As  early  as  the  seventh  century  B.C.  in  1901,  19,460. 

the  Milesians  had  founded  Sinope,  and  that  city  PONY   (probably  from  Fr.  poulenet,  diminu- 

and  Miletus  planted  a  number  of  settlements  tive  of  poulain,  from  ML.  pullanus,  foal,  colt, 

along  the  Pontic  coast,  of  which  the  most  famous  from  Lat.  pullus,  young  animal,  chicken ;   con- 

waa  Trapezus  (Trebizond) ;  others  were  Amisus  nected  with  Gk.  ir&lor ,  polos,  foal,  and  ultimately 

(Samsun),Cotyora,  and  Cerasus  (near  the  later  with  Eng.  foal).    A  small  horse.    The  name  pony 

Pharnacia).     In  the  interior  were  native  cities  ia  commonly  applied  to  the  many  small  active 

which ^ later  attained  prominence,  such  as  Amasia,  breeds  of  i0Tse    {q.v.)    which  are  to  be  found 

the  old  capital  and  burial  place  of  the  earlier  throughout  the   world,   more   especially   in   the 

kings;  Comana  Pontica,   the  chief  seat  of  the  warmer   parts   and    in   mountainous   or   sterile 

worship  of  the  Asiatic  goddess  Ma;  and  Cabira  regions.    In  general  they  are  exceptionally  hardy 

or  Neocssarea,  the  modern  Niksar.    Some  of  the  and  possess  a  strength  great  in  proportion  to 

earlier  satraps   or   local   princes   seem  to  have  their  size.     Possibly  the  smallest  race  of  ponies 

assumed  a  royal  title  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  j8  the  Shetland,  although  the  Iceland  pony  differs 

or  at  any  rate   were  regarded  as  the  founders  but  little  from   it  and  is  sufficiently  hardy  to 

of  the  dynasty,  but  the  foundation  of  the  King-  floy,.^  m  the  winter  of  Iceland.    The  Galloway, 

???  S!.lontus  Tas  J**11?  laid.bv  Mit!jjLdaie5  Welsh,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  and  Canadian  breeds 

IIL  Ctiste   (or  founder),  who  in  B.C.  o02  fled  are  types  of  ponies  considerably  larger  than  that 

to  this  region  from  Antigonus.     At  first  little  0f  Shetland.     Sardinia  and  Corsica  also  possess 

more  than  a  robber  chief,  he  so  skillfully  used  8mall   race8   of   pony>   which   have   existed  un- 

the  disturbances  of  this  time  that  in  B.C.  280  changed  from  ancient  times, 

he  could  assume  the  title  of  king.    He  seems  to  •do-ktv   vTDvmfl      tt^   namA   m-™».   +«   o 

hare  died  about  B.c.  266,  master  of  Paphlagonia  *,°^:™f^?L  I?L        LfJ    A 

and  Northern   Cappadocia,   though   Sinope*  was  ™ai1  8e™°€  established  between  Saint  Joseph, 

still  mdeoendent      He  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Mo>  and  San  Franclsco»  Cal->  m  186°-     At  this 

Ann^rl^  ttt     „L  Zl«  ^w!5  Z  u»S  time  there  were  three  transcontinental  mail  lines, 

Anooarzanes  111.,  wno  was  followed,  by  Mitnri-    ,    .  ,,  .  .     .  .,     __   ..  ,    , ., / 

dates  IV  and  Pharnaees  I  who  took  SinoDe  but  the  «re&ieT  Part  of  the  mal1  between  the  east 
and  removed  the  inhabitant  of  Cotyora  and  and  the  far  west  w^as  sent  by  way  of  Panama,  in 
Cerasus  to  his  new  city  of  Pharnacia.  He  was,  &ho^  twejity-two  days.  The  demand  for  a  more 
however,  forced  by  the  Romans  to  give  up  most  "P1*  mai1  service  between  the  east  and  the  west 
of  his  Paphlagonian  conquests.  To  him  sue-  "  *>  the  e8^bhsh5:ent  in  £»  aPrm&  £  ,1860  of 
ceeded  Mithridates  V.,  and  about  B.C.  121  the  the  famous  "Pony  Express,"  the  mail  being  car- 
great  Mithridates  VI.  Eupator  (see  Mithbi-  ned  rapidly  overland  on  horseba^ck  under  the  di- 
dates),  one  of  the  most  dangerous  opponents  of  I?.?*1?11  °f  ,tb«  Central  Overland  California  and 
Roman  rule  in  the  East,  ascended  the  throne.  Plkes  *es£  Express  Company  The  first  pony 
After  his  overthrow,  B.C.  63,  by  Pompey,  his  king-  ^P1^8  lef>  on  April  3,  1860,  Saint  Joseph  and 
dom  was  divided.  The  portion  west  of  the  Halys  San  Francisco,  between  which  places  the  schedule 
was  joined  to  the  Province  of  Bithynia.  Next  to  al!owed  «  ***»•  Stations  averaging  at  first  25 
this  district  the  valley  of  the  Iris  and  the  region  milea  aPa+rt  were , established,  and  each  rider  was 
inland  were  given  to  King  Deiotarus,  and  from  expected  to  cover  75  mite  per  day.  Eventually 
that  time  were  known  as  Pontus  Galaticus.    The  there  were  190  stations,  2<K)  station-keepers,  200 

eastern  region  was  given  to  other  princes,  and  ^1^^  ^fA^°?;  111%^^  ^^^f^  ^^t^J« 
later  the  central  portion  was  given  by  Antonius  P?!*  f  ro™  A  ?°  *°  $12ALper  "T^I  *nd  betw?en. 
to  a  certain  Polemon,  whence  it  was  called  Pon-  400  and  500  horses.  The  quickest  trip  was  that 
tus  Polemoniacus.  It  was  ceded  to  Rome  during  made  for  **e  delivery  of  President  Lincoln  s  in- 
tbe  reign  of  Nero,  and  at  first  joined  to  Galatia.  au^ra]  addrf  *'  the  dlstan°f  between  Saint  Jo- 
Later  both  divisions  of  Pontus  were  joined  to  BePh>  *io/>  *"*  Sacramento,  Cal.,  950  miles,  being 
Cappadocia,  and  in  the  redisricting  of  the  Em-  e°vered  m  7  days  and  17  hours.  At  first  the  com- 
pire  by  Constantine  it  formed  two  provinces.  Panv  chained  $5  for  each  half  ounce,  but  later  the 
The  narrow  eastern  strip  along  the  Black  Sea  charee  was  Feduced  to  $2.50.  The  regular  pony 
was  called  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  while  the  west-  ^P^83  service  was  discontinued  upon  the  corn- 
era  district,  extending  to  the  highlands  of  Cap-  Pletlon  of  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Com- 

padocia,  was  named  Hellenopontus.    Consult:  E.  Pan^  ™  °?toTbe*'.  18£L  x-T5?  MrnT  WaS  °/ten  ?' 

Meyer,  Das  Konigreich  Pontus  (Leipzig,  1879)  ;  te^pt*!  by  Indian  hostilities  and  was  extremely 

T.  Beinach,  Trois  royaumes  de  I'Asie  Mineure  }»»**«»  for  riders  and  station-keepers  alike. 

(Paris,  1888)  ;  and  Mithridate  Eupator,  roi  de  2?"?^  a$  *?1C}a<£[  TKe  Centur^  Magazine,  vol. 

Pont  (Paris,  1890).  34  <New  York>  1898>- 

POHTTJS  BTnaOTOS.    The  ancient  name  of  *0N?>  P*nth'  Antonio  (1725-92)     A  Spanish 

the  Black  Sea  (q.v.).  archaeologist,   painter,  and  art  critic.     He  was 

___  born  at  Bexix,  and  was  sent  to  Valencia  and 

POHTYPBIDD,    Welsh    pron.    pon'tt-prfth'  to  Gandia  to  study  letters  and  philosophy,  but 

(Welsh,  Bridge  of  Beauty),  also   called  New-  became  an  art-pupil  of  Richart  in  the  former 
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city,  and  studied  in  Madrid  and  (1751-60)  in 
Rome.  Upon  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  ordered 
to  paint  portraits  of  Spanish  authors  for  the 
Escurial.  His  other  paintings  are  mostly  copies 
of  Caliari  and  Reni.  About  1770  he  was  sent  on 
his  great  tour  of  Spain  to  collect  paintings  and 
statuary  from  the  convents  which  the  Jesuits  had 
just  been  forced  to  leave.  His  chief  work  is  the 
description  of  this  mission,  Viage  de  Espand 
(1771-94;  completed  by  his  nephew),  which,  be- 
sides art  criticism,  gives  a  complete  account  of 
social  conditions  of  the  times.  Ponz  wrote,  on 
his  travels  in  France  and  England,  a  Viage  fuera 
de  Espana  (1785).  His  criticism  of  architecture 
is  particularly  valuable. 

PONZA  (pon'tsa)  ISLANDS.  A  group  of 
small  islands,  of  volcanic  origin,  belonging  to 
Italy,  situated  west  of  Naples,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  in  about  longitude  13°  E.  (Map: 
Italy,  G  7).  There  are  infact  two  groups.  The 
western  and  larger  belongs  to  the  Province  of 
Caserta,  the  eastern  to  the  Province  of  Naples. 
They  are  used  as  penal  settlements.  To  the 
former  collection  belongs  Ponza,  the  largest 
island,  with  4560  inhabitants  in  1901.  The  latter 
group  consists  of  two  islands,  with  a  population 
of  1859  in  1901.  The  islands  served  the  Roman 
Emperors  as  a  place  of  banishment. 

POOD  (Rus8.  puduy  from  Lat.  pondus, 
weight).  A  Russian  weight  equal  to  40  Russian 
pounds  or  36.112  pounds  avoirdupois. 

POODLE  (Ger.  Pudel,  from  Ger.  pudeln,  to 
splash  in  water;  connected  with  LGer.  pudeln, 
puddeln,  to  waddle,  Eng.  puddle,  pudgy  person ) . 
A  breed  of  long-haired  domestic  dogs  now  kept 
chiefly  as  pets.  The  poodle  has  long  been  known 
and  appreciated ;  his  quaintly  clipped  and  shaven 
body  is  found  depicted  on  Roman  sculptures. 
From  Italy  he  was  introduced  into  Spain  and 
France,  and  thence  into  England.  He  is  not 
only  naturally  a  good  retriever  or  water-dog,  but 

has  the  nose  and  sudden  stop  of  both  the  pointer 
and  setter;  indeed,  so  keen  is  his  nose  that 
even  the  inferior  kinds,  or  patched  dogs,  are 
employed  by  the  poor  natives  of  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire  in  England  to  hunt  for  and  point  out 
truffles — a  faintly  smelling  fungus  formerly  much 
affected  as  a  relish.  His  remarkable  general 
intelligence  is  indicated  by  his  predominance  in 
every  band  of  trick  and  performing  dogs  in  the 
world.  Three  varieties  are  recognized — the  red, 
the  white,  and  the  black;  and  two  classes  of 
covering — 'corded1  and  'curly.'  Their  weight  is 
divided,  for  competitive  purposes,  into  three 
grades:  Large  size,  over  40  pounds;  medium,  20 
to  40  pounds;  small,  20  pounds  or  under;  and 
the  last  grade  are  sometimes  called  'barbets/ 
The  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  strong, 
active,  stylish,  playful,  and  intelligent  dog,  well 
built,  and  covered  with  thick,  close  curls  of  a 
silky  texture,  or  with  strong,  hanging,  rope-like 
cords,  sometimes  measuring  25  inches  long,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  recent  champion  'Nero.'  The  poodle 
has  a  long,  capacious  skull,  the  parts  over  the 
eyes  well  arched ;  good  level  teeth ;  a  strong 
neck;  muscular,  straight  fore  legs  and  hind  legs 
with  hocks  well  let  down;  strong,  well-propor- 
tioned and  well-padded  feet;  and  a  tail  carried 
well  up.  The  ears  are  long,  well  set,  and  lie  close 
to  the  cheek;  and  the  eyes  black  and  vivacious. 
The  little  white-coated,  short-haired,  curly 
poodle,  with  whose  covering  the  least  liberties 


have  been  taken,  is  the  widest  known  of  the  three 
varieties,  although  not  the  most  popular  on  the 
show  bench.  These  are  essentially  family  pets, 
and  their  quizzical,  whiskered  faces  are  in  evi- 
dence in  every  country  from  California  round 
the  world  eastward  to  China,  where  this  breed 
is  still  used  in  his  ancient  hunting  capacity  as 
'a  water-dog.'    See  Plate  of  Docs. 

Poodles  are  usually  clipped  over  the  larger 
part  of  the  body,  leaving  the  cords  or  curls  here 
and  there  after  a  pattern  dictated  by  the  caprice 
of  the  master.  A  favorite  style  has  alwavs  been 
to  leave  the  head  and  f oreshoulders  unshorn,  and 
this  style  may  have  had  a  reasonable  origin  in 
the  improvement  of  the  dog  for  sport  by  freeing 
his  body  from  the  long  coat.  That  the  fashion  of 
clipping  has  been  long  continued  is  evident  from 
this  dog's  appearance  in  the  pictures  of  a  long 
range  of  artists  from  Van  Eyck,  Albert  Dflrer, 
and  Hogarth  down. 

POOH-BAH.  A  comic  opera  character  created 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert  in  The  Mikado,  who  has  become 
proverbial  for  the  many  offices  he  fills. 

POOL,  The.  The  upper  portion  of  the  harbor 
of  London;  the  part  of  the  Thames  just  below 
London  Bridge,  which  forms  the  limit  of  naviga- 
tion for  sea-going  vessels. 

POOL,  Maria  Louise  (1845-98).  An  Ameri- 
can writer,  born  in  Rockland,  Mass.  She  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1870,  where  she 
wrote  first  for  a  Philadelphia  paper  and  after- 
wards for  the  Evening  Post  and  the  Tribune  of 
New  York.  Later  she  resided  in  Wrentham, 
Mass.  It  was  not  until  1887  that  she  became 
independently  known  through  her  A  Vacation  in 
a  Buggy.  Her  literary  work,  which  consists  of 
sketches,  chiefly  of  New  England  life,  and  much 
of  which  appeared  in  the  periodicals,  was  issued 
in  book  form  as  follows :  Tenting  at  Stony  Beach 
( 1888 ) ;  Dolly  ( 1891 )  ;  Roweny  in  Boston 
(1892);  Mrs.  Keats  Bradford  (1892);  Katha- 
rine North  (1893);  The  Two  Salomes  (1893); 
Out  of  Step  (1894);  Against  Human  Nature 
(1895)  ;  Mrs.  Gerald  (1896)  ;  In  the  First  Per- 
son (1898);  Boss  and  Other  Dogs  (1898);  1 
Golden  Sorrow  (1898) ;  and  The  Mai  von  Farm 
(1899). 

POOLE.  The  chief  seaport  of  Dorsetshire, 
England,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  county,  five 
miles  west  of  Bournemouth  (Map:  England, 
E  6).  Its  harbor  is  tidal  and  has  a  quayage 
of  2000  feet.  Poole  is  an  ancient  town  and  a 
municipal  county.  The  town  owns  much  cor- 
porate property,  has  built  an  esplanade  and 
shore  drive,  carried  out  harbor  improvements,  and 
established  a  free  library.  It  has  manufactures 
of  sailcloth,  tiles,  ropes,  etc.,  and  a  considerable 
coasting  trade,  and  exports  Purbeck  clay  and 
grain.  The  town  is  named  after  the  pool  or  bay 
on  which  it  stands,  and  which  at  high  tide  covers 
an  area  seven  miles  long  by  four  and  one-half 
broad.  Population,  in  1891,  15,400;  in  1901, 
19,500. 

POOLE,  John  (c.1786-1872).  An  English 
writer,  the  author  of  several  popular  farces. 
He  also  wrote  novels,  essays,  and  character 
sketches,  some  of  which  were  republished  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  best  known  for  his  plavs. 
Paul  Pry  (1825),  Deaf  as  a  Post  (1823),  and 
Twixt  the  Cup  and  the  Lip  (1826),  and  for  his 
satire,  Little  Pedlington  and  the  Pedlingtonians 
(1839).    His  other  publications  include:  Phineas 
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Quiddy,  or  Sheer  Industry  (3  vols.) ;  Sketches  niea;  and  wrote  the  descriptive  parts  of  Firth's 

and  Recollections   (2  vols.) ;  and  Village  School  Views  in  Egypt. 

Improved,  or  Parish  Education.    The  unfailing  POOLE,  Stanley  Lane.    See  Lane-Pooie. 

flash  of  his  wit  and  the  originality  of  his  ideas  POOLE,  William  Frederick  (1821-94).    An 

secured  for  his  works  a  popularity  which  some  American   librarian.     He   was   born   in   Salem, 

of  them  still  retain.    In  his  old  age  he  received,  M          and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1849.     While 

chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Charles  Dickens,  at  coll        h|  wa8  lfbrarian  of  the  Brothers  in 

a  pension  of  £100  from  the  civil  list.  Unity  ^^  LibrarVj  and  in  hia  junior  year 

POOLE,  or  POLE,  Matthew  (1624-79).  An  compiled  the  first  edition  of  his  Index  to  Peri- 
English  biblical  scholar,  born  in  York  and  odicals.  He  was  librarian  of  the  Boston  Mer- 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  After  cantile  Library,  1852-56 ;  then  became  librarian 
taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1649  he  became  rec-  of  the  Athenaeum,  where  he  remained  thirteen 
tor  of  Saint  Michael-le-Querne,  London.  A  years,  becoming  well  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
stanch  Presbyterian,  he  resigned  his  living  on  fog  librarians  of  the  country.  He  was  in  charge 
the  passage  of  the  Uniformity  Act  (1662).  Hav-  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  in  1869-73;  of 
ing  a  small  but  independent  income,  he  was  now  the  Chicago  Public  Library  in  1873-87 ;  and  of  the 
able  to  devote  himself  to  his  great  undertaking,  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  from  1887  till  his 
Synopsis  Criticorum  Aliorumque  Sacra  Scrip-  death.  Dr.  Poole  was  most  widely  known  for 
tune  Interpretum  (5  vols.,  1669-76).  This  Latin  his  admirable  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  of 
work,  which  busied  him  for  ten  years,  is  a  sum-  which  he  published  enlarged  editions  in  1853 
mary  of  the  critical  labors  of  Rabbinic  and  and  in  1882.  The  later  edition  and  several  sup- 
Roman  Catholic  commentators,  but  contains  little  plements  have  been  compiled  by  the  cooperation 
from  Calvin  and  nothing  from  Luther.  Poole  0f  many  American  librarians,  and  other  volumes 
also  began  a  synopsis  in  English,  called  Annota-  nave  been  edited  by  W.  J.  Fletcher,  librarian  of 
tions  Upon  the  Holy  Bible.  Two  volumes,  reach-  Amherst  College.  Dr.  Poole  was  much  interested 
ing  Isaiah  lviii.,  appeared  in  1683-85.  The  work  in  the  study  of  American  history,  and  in  1887 
was  continued  by  others  (last  edition,  3  vols.,  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Historical 
1840).  Frightened  by  the  Popish  plot— for  Titus  Association.  His  writings  include:  The  Battle 
Ostes,  on  account  of  Poole's  tract  on  the  Nullity  0f  n^  Dictionaries  (1856);  Websterian  Or- 
of  the  Romish  Faith,  had  represented  him  as  thography  (1857);  Cotton  Mather  and  Salem 
marked  for  assassination  (1678)— Poole  left  witchcraft  (1869);  and  Anti-Slavery  Before 
England  and  passed  his  last  years  at  Amsterdam.  iqoO    (1887).     He   organized  the   Bronson  Li- 

POOLB,  Reginald  Lane  (1857—).  An  Eng-  brary,  at  Waterbury,  Conn.  (1869) ;  the  Athe- 
lish  historian,  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  naum  Library  at  Saint  Johnsbury,  Vt.;  and  the 
Balliol  and  Wadham  colleges,  Oxford,  and  at  library  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  In  1880  he  became  POOLING  (from  pool,  from  Fr.  poule,  pool, 
assistant  in  the  department  of  manuscripts  in  stakes,  hen,  from  ML.  pulla,  hen,  from  Lat.  pul- 
tbe  British  Museum.  Upon  the  establishment  lus,  young  animal,  chicken).  A  division  of  busi- 
of  the  English  Historical  Review  in  1885,  he  ness  or  of  the  proceeds  of  business  among  other- 
was  appointed  an  assistant  editor,  and  after-  wise  competing  carriers  or  other  parties,  intended 
wards  acted  as  joint  editor  with  Gardiner,  and  to  minimize  the  effects  of  competition  by  main- 
then  as  sole  editor.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  taining  rates.  Pools  may  be  divided  into  four 
in  modern  history  at  Jesus  College  in  1886,  and  classes;  a  division  of  traffic  may  be  either  (1) 
was  long  lecturer  on  diplomatics  in  the  Oxford  a  division  of  the  field,  where  the  business  of  a 
University.  Poole  contributed  largely  to  the  particular  territory  is  assigned  to  each  com- 
Encyclopasdia  Britannica  and  to  the  Dictionary  petitor,  or  (2)  a  tonnage  pool,  where  a  certain 
of  National  Biography,  especially  on  subjects  in  percentage  of  the  competitive  business  is  as- 
mediaeval  history  and  on  music;  wrote  The  signed  to  each.  A  division  of  revenue  may  be 
Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion  (1880);  Sebastian  either  a  (3)  gross  or  (4)  net  money  pool, 
Bach  (1882);  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  according  to  whether  it  is  based  upon  gross  or 
Medimal  Thought  (1884);  and  Wycliffe  and  net  receipts.  A  net  money  pool  almost  neces- 
Movements  for  Rtform  (1889)  ;  and  edited  the  Barily  involves  a  system  of  joint  accounting, 
catalogues  of  coins  in  the  British  Museum;  and  is  therefore  a  close  form  of  combination. 
Wiclifs  De  Civili  Dominio  (1885)  and  De  Railway  pooling  became  a  matter  of  impor- 
Dominio  Divino  (1890) ;  an  Historical  Atlas  of  tance  in  England  about  1850,  but  its  origin  is 
Modem  Europe  (1897-1902) ;  and,  with  M.  Bate-  obscure.  The  first  railway  pools  in  the  United 
son,  Bale's  Index  Britannia;  Scrip torum  (1902).  States  were  probably  among  the  New  England 

POOLE,    Reginald   Stuabt    (1832-95).     An  railways,  but  it  was  in  the  West  that  pooling 

English  Egyptologist,  born  in  London.    He  was  first   became    a    matter    of    public    importance, 

educated  in  Cairo  by  his  uncle,  Edward  William  Both  freight  and  passenger  traffic  between  Chi- 

Lane;   became   assistant  in  the   department  of  <»go  ami  Omaha  were  pooled  in  1870,  and  the 

antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  in  1852;  was  arrangement   remained   in   force,  with  but  one 

soon  transferred  to  the  department  of  coins  and  short  interruption,  for  17  years,  the  pool  being 

medals,  of  which  he  became  keeper  in  1870;  as-  merged  in  1884  in  the  Western  Freight  Associ- 

sisted  Amelia  B.   Edwards  in  establishing  the  ation.     The  principal  roads  carrying  anthracite 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund;  lectured  to  the  Royal  coal  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  also  owned 

Academy  students  in  1883-85;  and  in  1889  be-  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields, 

came  professor  of  archeology  in  London  Uni-  bad    an    effective    pooling    arrangement    from 

veraity    College.      He    wrote    much    concerning  1872  until   1876.     In   1873  the  roads  from  At- 

Greek  and  Oriental  coins  during  his  connection  lanta  to  the  coast  formed  a  pool  out  of  which 

with  the  British  Museum ;  contributed  to  Smith's  afterwards  grew  the  strong  Southern  Railway 

Bible  Dictionary  and  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan-  and  Steamship  Association.    The  lines  from  Chi- 
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cago  and  Milwaukee  to  Saint  Paul  arranged  a  time,  usually  at  not  less  than  a  stated  price, 

money  pool  for  both  freight  and  passenger  traf-  otherwise   the  stock  is  to  be   returned  to  the 

fie  in  1874.    During  the  next  few  years  numer-  holders,    the    profits,   if   any,   being   shared  by 

ous    pools    were   organized,   until   they   covered  all   alike.      Receivers   of   farm    produce  in  the 

nearly  every  part  of  the  country.  Cincinnati  market  have  formed  'pools'  for  eoon- 

Railway   freight   pooling   was   forbidden   and  omy  in  handling  the  goods,  fewer  salesmen  being 

made  a  misdemeanor  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  required  by  this  method. 

Act  passed  in  1887,  but  the  wisdom  of  this  pro-  Consult:  Cooley,  Popular  and  Legal  Views  of 
hibition  was  and  has  continued  to  be  a  much  Traffic  Pooling  (Chicago,  1884) ;  Hadley,  Rail 
mooted  question.  (See  Interstate  Commerce  road  Transportation  (New  York,  1885);  Selig- 
Act.)  Most  students  of  the  subject,  both  prac-  man,  "Railway  Tariffs  and  the  Interstate  Com* 
tical  and  theoretical,  favor  the  legalization  of  merce  Law,"  Political  Science  Quarterly  (1887); 
pooling  under  governmental  supervision.  Pool-  Hadley,  "Prohibition  of  Railway  Pools,"  Quar- 
ing  prevents  discrimination  and  is  conducive  to  terly  Journal  of  Economics  (January,  1890); 
stability  of  rates,  which  is  generally  considered  Newcomb,  Railway  Economics  (Philadelphia, 
more  important  than  absolute  lower  rates.  It  1898)  ;  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  eft- 
is  argued  that  when  the  division  of  competitive  pecially  vol.  xix. 

traffic  is  as  certain  as  that  of  non-competitive  POOL-SELLINCK     A  method  of  distributing 

traffic  both  will  be  treated  without  discrimina-  chances  in  a  common  'pool'  or  combination  of 

tion,  for  there  will  be  no  reason  for  favoring  stakes    on    some    uncertain    event,    as    a   horse 

competitive  points;  through  traffic  will  then  be  race.     For  example,  in  a  pool  on  a  horse  race, 

made  to  bear  its  just  share  of  the  cost  of  trans-  each  bettor  pays  in  a  certain  amount,  naming 

portation.  the  horse  he  desires  to  *back'  and  receiving  a 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  ticket  as  a  receipt,  and  on  the  determination  of 
Act  existing  pooling  contracts  were  annulled,  but  the  race  the  winner  is  paid  the  total  amount 
the  attempt  to  prevent  pooling  has  not  been  al-  wagered  by  all  the  bettors  on  the  race,  less  a 
together  successful  Traffic  associations  have  commission,  usually  10  per  cent.,  which  is  re- 
endeavored  to  continue  the  division  of  traffic  tained  by  the  manager  or  person  selling  the 
without  resorting  to  the  usual  pooling  machin-  pools.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  inaccurately 
ery.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  physical  applied  to  the  method  of  betting  with  book- 
division  of  cotton  freight  from  Memphis  and  makers  in  places  at  a  distance  from  the  race- 
other  interior  points  to  the  seaboard;  indeed,  track.  Pool-selling  and  the  keeping  of  pool- 
this  pool  has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  rooms  are  prohibited  in  most  States. 
Court  of  Tennessee.  It  does  not  fix  rates,  but  POONA,  poo'na.  The  capital  of  a  district  in 
all  the  roads  concerned  accept  the  lowest  rate  Bombav>  British  India,  on  the  river  Mutha,  near 
to  Liverpool  prevailing  on  any  given  day.  There  itg  confluence  with  the  Mula  on  an  almost  tree- 
is  said  to  be  a  somewhat  similar  division  of  the  legg  piateau,  about  74  miles  southeast  of  Bom- 
fruit  traffic  from  southern  California.  The  so-  bay  (119  mile8  by  rail)  (Map.  India>  B  5)< 
called    Buffalo   grain   pool,   which   was   mvesti-  Poona  is  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea  lcvel.  ita 

?atf D?  tbe  •  Inte5s^^   C?1?™6™*  Commission  climate  is  healthful  and  pleasant,  and  it  is  very 

in  1900,  was  intended  to  divide  the  gram  traffic  much  TeBOrted  to,  particularly  in  the  rainy  season, 

from  Buffalo  to  New  York  and  to  maintain  a  The  city>  the  former  capitai  0f  the  Mahrattas, 

rate  of  4  cents  a  bushel.  js  divided  into  seven  quarters,  named  after  the 

At   common   law,   the   American   courts   have  days  of  the  week,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a 

usually  held  pooling  agreements  to  be  contracts  palatial  structure,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 

in  restraint  of  trade,  and  against  public  policy.  p€shwa.     It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Bombay 

Pools  have  therefore  been  extra-legal  agreements  armv  and  the  seat  of  the  Bombay  Government 

not   enforceable   by    the    courts,   but   dependent  from   juiv  to   November.     The  cantonment  for 

upon  the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  and  hence  the   infantry  and  horse  artillery  is   two  miles 

lacking  in  permanence.     In  England  the  courts  east  of  the  city.    The  cantonment  for  the  cavalry 

look  upon  pooling  with  much  less  disfavor  than  is  at  the  village  of  Kirkee,  about  two  miles  to 

in  the  United   States;   while  on  the  Continent  the  northeast.     The  Deccan  College,  founded  in 

pooling  is   regarded  with   such   favor   that  the  ig21,  has  a  staff  of  European  professors  with 

Government  railways  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  native  assistants,  and  is  a  high  class  institution 

other  countries  maintain   pooling  arrangements  for  the  study  of  English,  Marathi,  and  Sanskrit, 

with  competing  water  routes.  There   are  numerous  other  educational   institu- 

Pooling  is  not  confined  to  transportation  lines,  tions,  including  the  Government  College  of  Sci- 

The  Western  Elevating  Association  is  an  organ-  ence,  the  Maharasthra  College,  and  the  Fergusson 

ization  of  grain  elevators  at  Buffalo  which  estab-  College.     One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 

lishes  uniform   rates  for  elevating  and  storing  the  neighborhood  of  Poona  is  a  large  bund,  or 

grain,  collects  the  earnings,  and  after  deducting  embankment,  solidly  built  of  hewn  stone  over  the 

expenses,  distributes  the  remainder  to  the  par-  Mutha-Mula  River  for  the  purpose  of  providing 

ticipating  elevators  in  certain  specified  propor-  a  supply  of  water  for  the  cantonment,  and  espe- 

tions,  based  upon  their  working  capacity  and  cially  the  bazaar  or  native  town  connected  with 

the  business  they  control.     Manufacturing  con-  it.     It  was  built  by  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy, 

cerns  sometimes  form  pools  for  the  purpose  of  distinguished  for  his  charities.     Poona  was  for- 

keeping  up   prices   by   limiting  production.  merly  a  great  mart   for   jewelry  and   precious 

The  term  pool,  or  pooling,  is  applied  also  to  stones,  but  this  trade  has  quite  ceased.    The  mv 

various  other  forms  of  combination  for  concerted  tive  manufactures  have  also  been  supplanted  by 

action.    In  a  Wall  Street  or  stock  pool  stockhold-  the  introduction  of  European  piece-goods,  and  the 

ers  of  a  company  assign  their  stock  to  a  firm  of  principal  commerce  is  in  connection  with  grain 

bankers  or  brokers  to  be  sold  within  a  given  and  other  agricultural  produce.    In  recent  years 
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Poona  suffered  severely  from  the  plague,  and  on  Printing  Records,  and  in  this  capacity  com- 
from  161,390  in  1891,  its  population  decreased  piled  and  edited  several  publications  dealing  with 
to  111,385  in  1901.  Poona  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Government,  including  The  Political  Register 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  became  the  Man  rattan  and  Congressional  Directory  (1887)  ;  The  Con- 
capital  in  1750;  it  was  captured  and  destroyed  spiracy  Trial  for  the  Murder  of  the  President 
by  Nizam  Ali  in  1763,  and  later  in  the  same  (1865)  ;  and  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Gov- 
rear  the  combined  forces  of  the  peshwa  and  eminent  Publications  of  the  United  States,  1774- 
Sindhia  were  completely  defeated  here.  1881   (1885).    In  addition  he  published,  among 

POOKA- WOOD  (Kanarese  ponne).    The  tim-  other  works:     Perley's  Reminiscences  of  Sixty 

ber  of  the  poon  trees   (Calophyllum  Inophyllum  *ear*  in  the  National  Metropolis  (2  vols.,  1886)  ; 

and  Calophyllum  angustifolium)  of  India,  com-  %**e  and  Fal1  of  Louts  Philippe  (1848) ; Life  of 

monly  used  for  planks  and  spars  in  ship-building.  General  Taylor  ( 1848) ;  and  The  Life  and  Public 

See  Calophyllum.  Services  of  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  (1882). 

POOP  (OF    vouve    vowove    Fr    vouve    from  POOBE,  George  Vivian  (1843—).    An  Eng- 

Lat  vuvvis  stern  ofa  sMd)   A  liizht  deck  raised  ^8^  phy8*0**11*     He  was  born  at  Andover,  was 

above  thVmain  or  upper  \fcck,  and  extending  a  educated at  the  New  Cross  Royal  Naval  School, 

short  distance  forward  from  the  stern.    It  is  all  and  at  University  College    London    and  served 

that  remains  of  the  old  stern  castle  which  towered  as  «urgeon  on  the  .&«*■ f  «*«J  wbKe*  the  ^t- 

above  the  upper  deck  in  ships  of  the  seventeenth  H?tlCJ^bll+Wa?- lald  t(  ld?$A  i,Hl8  *  **  7  T  7 

and  several  preceding  centuries.  attracted  attention     In  1870  he  was  named  at- 

r            °  tendant  to  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  and 

POOR,  Enoch   (1736-80).    An  American  sol-  m  1372  he  received  the  Dannebrog  for  his  services 

dier,  born  at  Andover,  Mass.    He  became  a  ship-  to  the  Duchess  of   Cumberland.     Physician   of 

builder  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  but  in  1775,  after  the  University  College  Hospital   (1876),  he  was  ap- 

battle  of  Lexington,  raised  a  regiment,  of  which  pointed  professor  of  medicine  and  clinical  medi- 

he  was  commissioned  colonel.     In  1777  he  was  eme    m   University   College.     Poore   translated 

promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  in  the  Conti-  aelections  from  Duchenne  (1883),  and  wrote  on 

Dental  Army,  and  had  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  sanitation  and  medical  law,  London,  Ancient  and 

battles  of  Saratoga,  his  brigade  bearing  the  brunt  Modem,  from  the  Sanitary  Point  of  View  ( 1880), 

of  the  action  on  September  19th.     He  also  dis-  Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene  (1893),  and  A  Treatise 

tinguished  himself  at  Monmouth  (June  28,  1778),  on'  Medical  Jurisprudence  (2d  ed.  1902). 

?i  «C J^J^^^g  ?en-  Jo.hn  Sul]™*l  POOBE,  Henby  Rankin  ( 1850- ) .  An  Ameri- 
ndian campaign,  led  his  troops  in  a  difficult  {        fi       >  ^  animal      inJ      ^m  in  Newark, 

flank  movement  which  resulted  m  the  decisive  y  j   *      wag            u  £  the  ftational  Academy 

^?o  TwX^V^JF?  Pr€T      }mlTA  . (  of  Design  in  New  York  City,  and  of  the  Pennsyl- 

gust  29, 1779 ) .    In  1780  he  was  transferred  to  one  ift  A*cad        of  Fine  Ar/S  ^^  Peter  Morifn, 

of  Lafayette's  two  brigades  of  light  infantry  at  ftnd  afterwar/8  studied  in  £aris  with  Lumenais 

that  general's^request,  but  soon  afterwards  died  d   Bou^ereau.     He   became  one  of  the   few 

while  stationed  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.  American  painters  to  devote  himself  to  animal 

POOBy  The    (OF.  poure,  pouvere,  povre,  Fr.  subjects,   especially   dogs.     His   composition   is 

pauvre,  from  Lat.  pauper,  poor).    The  term  used  vigorous,  his  color  pleasing,  and  his  treatment 

to  designate  those  for  whom  it  is  a  struggle  to  sympathetic.    Among  his  works  are  "Close  of  a 

procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  law  it  has  ref-  City  Day"   (1888),  "The  Ploughing  of  the  Eph- 

erence  to  those  who  are  wholly  or  in  part  de-  rata    Brethren"    (1894),    "Hounds    in   Winter" 

pendent  on  public  support.    See  Pauperism  ;  Men-  ( 1898) ,  and  "Clearing  Land"  ( 1903 ) .    His  pub- 

dicaxcy;  Vagrancy.  lications  include  Pictorial  Composition  and  the 

POOBE,  Benjamin  Perley    (1820-87).     An  Critical  Judgment  of  Pictures  (1903),  a  valuable 

American   journalist,    born   near    Newburyport,  b°°k  ioT  students  and  professionals,  the  fruit  of 

Mass.    His  father  sent  him  to  a  military  school  several  years'  teaching.    He  received  the  second 

to  prepare  for  admission  to  West  Point,  but  he  Hallgarten  Prize  in  1888,  m  which  year  he  was 

ran  away  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a  printer,  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of 

At  the  expiration  of  his  service  his  father  bought  Design;  the  $2000  annual  prize  of  the  American 

for  him  the  Southern  Whig,  an  Athens,  Ga.,  news-  Art  Association  in  1889 ;  and  a  bronze  medal  at 

paper.    After  only  two  years  as  editor,  however,  the  Pan-American  exhibition, 

be  accepted  an  appointment  as  attache*  to  the  POOR  LAWS.  The  laws  regulating  the  public 

United  States  legation  in  Brussels.    During  the  relief  of  the  poor.     Charities  may  be  provided 

following  seven  years  he  visited  the  principal  in  two  ways:  by  private  initiative,  as  in  the  case 

countries  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  of  the  Friendly  Societies  in  England,  or  directly 

acted  as  foreign  correspondent  of  the  Boston  At-  by  the  State.    This  latter  relief  is  of  many  kinds, 

las.   During  the  last  four  years  he  acted  also  as  including  the  almshouse  for  those  permanently 

as  historical  agent  for  Massachusetts  in  France,  indigent  or  disabled,  the  workhouse  in  case  of 

copying  from  the  French  archives  many  papers  confirmed  mendicancy,  and  temporary  outdoor  aid 

of  historical  value  and  illustrating  them  with  for  the  casual  poor.    There  seems  to  be  a  growing 

maps  and  sketches.    After  his  return  to  America  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  nations  to  make 

in  1848  he  edited  the  Boston  Bee  and  Sunday  poor  relief  a  public  obligation,  either  by  directly 

Sentinel,  and  in   1854  became  the  Washington  assuming  the  responsibility  or  by  more  closely 

correspondent  of  several  newspapers.    For  a  short  regulating  private  efforts.    There  has  also  been 

time  during  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  major  of  a  steady  movement,  during  the  last  seventy-five 

the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  but  soon  years,  toward  limiting  the  amount  and  scope 

returned  to  his  journalistic  work,  at  which  he  of  relief  to  the  poor.     The  English  legislation 

continued  until  1884.    During  these  years  he  was  of  1834  and  subsequent  years,  which  practically 

for  a  long  period  clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  abolished  outdoor  relief  and  threw  the  support 
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of  bastard  children  upon  the  mother,  strongly  of  the  United  States,  named  from  its  two-syl- 
marks  this  tendency.  For  an  extended  discus-  labled  characteristic  note.  The  plumage  is  pecu- 
sion  of  the  history  of  the  poor  laws  in  various  liarly  soft,  and  bronzy,  or  silver-gray.  The  poor- 
countries,  see  Pauperism.  will  lays  white,  unspotted  eggs.    Compare  Whip- 

POOR  BATE.  The  name  of  the  tax  raised  in  poobwill. 
England  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  poor  POFAYAN,  pd'pa-yan'.  Capital  of  the  De- 
relief.  The  first  tax  levied  for  this  purpose  was  partment  of  Cauca,  Colombia.  It  is  situated 
in  1573.  The  assessment  and  collection  were  in  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Cauca,  225  miles 
charge  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  (q.v.).  The  southwest  of  Bogota,  in  a  wide  and  beautiful 
earlier  levies  seem  to  have  been  on  the  basis  of  plain  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  dominated 
the  number  of  acres  owned,  but  later  degrees  of  by  the  volcano  of  PuracG  (Map:  Colombia,  B  3). 
value  were  recognized.  The  Overseers  were  made  It  has  a  cathedral  and  a  college,  and  some  manu- 
subject  to  the  courts  and  their  assessment  had  to  factures  of  woolen  goods.  Population,  about 
be  countersigned  by  two  justices.  Great  inequal-  10,000.  Popayan  was  founded  in  1536  by  Belal- 
ities  arose  in  the  different  parishes,  and  no  fixed  cazar.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  an  im- 
basis  of  assessment  was  reached  until  1836,  when  portant  commercial  and  gold-mining  centre,  and  a 
the  Parochial  Assessment  Act  (6  and  7  William  mint  was  established  there  in  1749.  It  suffered 
IV. )  established  the  principle  that  the  ''net  rent  much  in  the  civil  wars,  and  is  now  in  decay, 
is  the  standard  of  ratable  value."  This  act  was  POPE.  See  Papacy 
permissive  only,  but  in  1845  the  justices  were  em-  ,wvm,"-  "  „ 
powered  to  appoint  an  assessment  committee,  for  POPE,  Alexander  (1688-1744).  An  English 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  county  rate.  Owing  P0^  born  m  London,  May  21,  1688.  His  father, 
to  the  varying  contributions  of  the  different  par-  a  lmen  draper,  withdrew  from  business  about 
ishes,  the  law  of  1861  (24  and  25  Vict.,  c.  55)  ?700»  smd  settled  at  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest; 
made  the  share  of  each  parish  to  accord  with  its  in  1716  ne  moved  to  Chiswick  on  the  Thames, 
ratable  value,  and  in  1862  the  Union  Assess-  %**  London.  The  poet's  mother  was  Edith 
raent  Committee  Act  was  passed.  This  required  T™ner>  who  bel°ng?d  to  a  V orkshire  family.  The 
the  Guardians  to  appoint  a  committee,  to  which  ;««*  *<>&  wa8  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  this 
the  Overseers  of  each  parish  submit  their  lists  *««!  the  poet  also  nominally  adhered,  thus  de- 
of  property.  These  lists  are  made  public,  and  barring  himself  from  a  university  career.  He 
property-owners  are  given  a  chance  to  appear  and  learned  to  read  from  an  old  aunt  and  received 
to  appeal.  The  list  given  out  by  this  committee  8on]e  education  in  two  Catholic  schools  as  well 
becomes  the  basis  for  levying  the  rate.  In  1867  ?8  fT?m  Private  tutors  (Roman  Catholic  priests) 
a  special  act  was  passed  to  meet  conditions  in  bu*  *or  *he  ™08,t.  Part  he  **"&*  him??1l-  ??  "** 
London.  In  1806  the  amount  raised  by  the  poor  ^1(*ely  Ln  Fn8h*}  P0*1^  and,  8AUxdl^.  **???• 
rates  was  £21,236,297,  but  of  this  £11,892,190  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Thus  left  to  himself,  he 
was  turned  over  to  other  departments.  See  ™v«  became  an  accurate  scholar.  Soon  after  the 
Pauperism;     Poor    Laws.     Consult     Nicholls,  death  of  his  father  (1717)   he  leased  (1719)  a 

History  of  the  English  Poor  Law  (London,  1854),  ^U8«  a?d  fi7e  *cr£?  of  land  AJ^f^rfi*:  0D 

third  volume  by  Mackay   (London,  1898).  th.«  ^^  0*tbe  Thames,  whither  he  withdrew 

«^^^>  M«J.«^,«   .»^.^.«    .           ,  Wltn  nis  mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 

.  POOB  RICHARD'S  ALMANAC.  A  popular  tached,  and  there  he  dwelt  till  his  death.    In  the 

almanac    published    by    Benjamin    Franklin    in  famous  villa  Pope  was  visited  by  the  most  cele- 

1732,  and  continued  for  twenty-five  years.     As  brated  wits,  statesmen,  and  beauties  of  the  day. 

"Richard    Saunders"    Franklin    supplied   in   his  He  died  May  30,  1744.  In  his  tenth  year  Pope  was 

almanacs,  of  which   10,000  were  sold  yearly,  a  stricken  by  an  illness  which  distorted  his  frame 

fund  of  proverbs,  homely  wisdom  and  common  and  robbed  him  of  his  plumpness  and  his  color, 

sense  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  the  people  His  physical  infirmity,  susceptible  temperament, 

of  this  country.  and  incessant  study  rendered  his  life  "one  long 

POOB  ROBIN.     The  assumed  name  of  the  di8ease.,,     He  was,  Lord  Chesterfield  said,  "the 

author  of  an  almanac,  first  issued  in  1662  and  ™ost  irritable  of  all  the  genus  irritabUe  vatwn, 

continued  until  1776.    It  was  ascribed  wrongly  to  offended  with  trifles,  and  never  forgetting  or  for- 

Robert    Herrick,    and    is    supposed    to    be    the  g^g  them."    Of  his  many  quarrels,  that  with 

work  of  William  Winstanley.     Throughout  the  Addison  was  least  justifiable.    Yet  when  no  dis- 

seventeenth  century  a  number  of  publications  were  turbing  jealousy,  vanity,  or  rivalry  intervened, 

issued  under  the  name  of  "Poor  Robin,"  the  most  PoP«  was  generous  and  affectionate,  as  witness 

popular    of    which    was    Poor    Robin's    Jests  the  long  friendship  with  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and 

(1667)  Swift,  and  his  devotion  to  his  mother. 

L^  /w£,^]ZS Fi  J£?s    £iT              •  '  «d  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  ThebaU 

ThU  S°£f. Z^ ?£&  "d^TJTry-  of   Statius    (not  published  till    1712);   and  «t 

SSJT Infc?J£n„ i    I  .t! *Z  JT        P£  *>urt«*  or  thereabouts,  an  epic  called  Alexander, 

Thi  LrrL  ? \JZ3L  ™i™„  L«?  PTwty-  ^i*  1»  b»™ed  »°out  1717.  fcy  1706  he  had  com- 

2*t  WrtL  itf.fiTi0  C0UD;  Posed  his  PdXorals,  which  were  first  published  in 

sel  that  the  proposed  action  is  probably  a  good  Tongon>g  Miscellanies  in  1709.    The  smooth  and 

^T^".    T^n/,r^ed+wm«nl,?>>f0rCe  f°r  melodious   verses   at   once   made   Pope   known, 

two  years,   and   during  that  time   the   pauper  Th     M~rim«it  in   th»   nastoral  ™1  followed 

is  exempt  from  all  fees  of  court,  and  has  the  if  t^^TL ^L.« /I7ii7 -W*  a- 

gratuitous  services  of  counsel  and  agents.     See  by  thL« .    V           V!^f    J   J  h-  1/1719? 

tv»Ui  p.,,-.-..  T„                           »bcuuj.     ow  pounded  the  canons  of  taste;  the  Messiah  (1712); 

jjobma  pauperis,  in.  Windsor  Forest  (1713),  a  descriptive  poem,  less 

POOR-WIIX.    A  small  nightjar  (Phalwnop-  artificial  than  the  Pastorals;  and  the  Rape  of 

tilus  Nut  alii)  abundant  on  the  Western  plains  the  Lock  (first  draft  1712;  completed  in  1714), 
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the  most  graceful,  airy,  and  fanciful  of  Pope's  (1797),  W.  L.  Bowles  (1806),  W.  Roscoe  (1824), 

poems.    In  1714  appeared  The  Wife  of  Bath,  and  by  W.  Elwin  and  W.  J.  Courthope  (10  vols., 

iiritated  from  Chaucer,  from  whom  he  also  got  London,  1871-89).    The  last  edition,  by  far  the 

The  Temple  of  Fame.    In  1717  Pope  published  a  best,  has  superseded  all  others.    Consult  also  the 

collection  of  his  works,  where  first  appeared  the  Concordance  to  Pope's  Works,  by  Abbott  (Lon- 

Epistleof  Eloisa  to  Abelard  and  the  Elegy  on  an  don,  1875) ;  Life,  by  R.  Carruthers  (Bonn's  Li- 

Unfortunate  Lady,  his  most  noteworthy  lyrics,  brary,  ib.,  1857), and  by  L.  Stephen  (English  Men 

Pope  was  already  engaged  on  the  work  that  was  of  Letters,  ib.,  1880) ;  and  The  Age  of  Pope,  by 

to  give  him  solid  fame.    His  translation  of  the  Dennis  (ib.,  1894).  For  poems  alone,  consult  the 

Iliad  was  published  in  six  volumes   (1715-20).  convenient  Globe  edition  (London  and  New  York, 

Out  of  the  profits  of  the  work  he  purchased  and  1869),  and  the  edition  in  three  volumes,  with 

adorned  his  villa.    The  translation,  though  want-  memoir  by  Dennis  (London,  1891). 

tag  in  Homeric  simplicity,  naturalness,  and fPrim-  popB    Fbanklin  LeoNABD    (1840-95).     An 

rtiwneMjs  nevertheless  a  splendid  piece  of  writ  American  electrician,  born  at  Great  Barrington, 

"*  yr^lfE "♦£"£,  ^  °"??£«  J?"  '!?{  Mass.     In  the  employ  of  the  Russo-American 

wi»  followed  by  the  Odyssey  (1726-26),  which  Tel         h  Company  (1864),  Pope  made  surreys 

was,  however    mostly    the    work    of    William  in  the  country  between  British  Columbia  and 

Broome  and  Elijah  Fenton.    Though  a  financial  Alagka     w^  this  project  fen  through,  he  went 

success,  the  Odyssey  added  nothing  to  Popes  to  New  York  f ormed  a Jpartllership  with  Edison, 

?"tc*  !T  ST  ^nad*  J""  'TT  .,atU0,™?,,  with  whom  he  invented  the  stock-ticker,  and,  in 

Grub  Street    The  Dunnad  was  finished  by  1727;  i872  invented  the  rail  circuit  for  autom'atic  con- 

but  before  publwlung  it  Pope  stirred  up  his  ene-  trol  of  Wock  ,.      u     ^  aWe      tent  ^^^ 

mm i  with  the  Bathos  or  the  Art  of  Baking  tn  he  „,  for  80m*  time  attorney  ^  the  Western 

Poetry,  m  the  M tscellame* >  (March    1728)    writ-  Union  Teiegraph   Company.     He  was  killed  in 

bo  m  conjunction  withSwift  and  Arbuthnot.  hig  own  hou^.  "jn  GreatBarrington,  Mass.,  by  an 

» *  «"?&  m  ihree  booj"1. J"*  'PP*4;^  on  electric  shock  received  from  a  powerful  trans- 

M.y  28   1728, and  was  enlarged  the  next  year  former     p         edited    the    j^&^j    Engineer 

Pope  took  as  his  supreme  dunce  Lewis  Theobald  (lg84  ^q.)1^  wrote  Modern  Practice  of  the 

(q.v.),  who .had  criticised  an  edition  of  Shake-  £tectW7lefei,r0pfc   (1871;    revised,   1891)    and 

tt^&&£Ltsfta?*z£%  **  -  w"k « '-** Be^  <i879>- 

1742  Pope  added  a  fourth  book,  dethroned  Theo-  POPE,  John  (1822-92).  An  American  soldier, 
bald  and  put  Colley  Cibber  (q.v.)  in  his  place.  He  was  born  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  the  son 
This  long  lampoon,  though  mean  in  spirit,  is  of  Nathaniel  Pope,  who  for  many  years  was 
brilliant  in  style.  Pope  closed  his  poetical  career  United  States  Judge  for  the  District  of  Illinois. 
with  the  M oral  Essays  (1731-38)  and  a  group  of  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842.  After 
satires  called  Imitations  from  Horace  (1733-38).  graduation  he  served  as  brevet  second  lieutenant 
The  former  group  contains  the  famous  Essay  on  in  the  topographical  engineers,  and  in  1846  joined 
Jfaji,  a  philosophical  poem,  in  which  is  expound-  General  Taylor  in  Mexico.  He  was  brevetted 
ed  the  deism  of  Bolingbroke,  taken  back  in  the  first  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  the  siege  of 
wquel,  the  Universal  Prayer.  To  the  latter  group  Monterey  and  captain  for  services  at  the  battle  of 
belongs  the  delightful  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  Buena  Vista.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  con- 
Pope  has  been  variously  estimated.  To  his  duc^  an  expedition  which  explored  the  region 
generation  he  seemed  the  greatest  of  English  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North;  was  on  engineer- 
poets.  This  position  was  questioned  by  Joseph  mg  service  in  New  Mexico  ml  85 1-53;  and  from 
Warton,  who,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  ?853  to  1859  had  charge  of  the  work  of  survey- 
WriHngs  of  Pope  (vol.  i.,  1751),  placed  Pope  *n8  a  route  for  the  Pacific  railroad.  Upon  the 
below  Spenser.  And  the  later  romantics,  who  beginning  of  the  secession  movement  Pope  came 
laid  the  stress  on  the  matter  of  poetry  rather  out  on  the  side  of  the  North,  and  in  the  winter 
than  on  its  technique,  had  doubts  as  to  whether  of  1860-61  delivered  a  number  of  Union  speeches. 
Pope  was  a  poet  at  all.  On  his  rank,  a  memor-  For  criticising  the  policy  of  President  Buchanan 
able  controversy  was  started  by  W.  L.  Bowles  in  m  one  of  these  speeches  he  was  summoned  to 
1806.  If,  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth,  "poetry  appear  before  a  court-martial,  but  the  trial  never 
is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge,"  took  place.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  briga- 
nttered  in  impassioned  language,  there  is  little  dier-general  and  was  given  command  of  the  Dis- 
poetry  in  Pope.  He  was  liardly  successful  in  trict  of  Northern  Missouri.  In  the  following  De- 
E lotas  and  the  Unfortunate  Lady,  his  two  experi-  cember  he  defeated  General  Sterling  Price  at 
ments  in  pathos.  They  are  only  the  rhetoric  of  Blackwater  and  captured  about  1500  prisoners 
emotion.  Likewise  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  a  and  a  large  quantity  of  supplies.  He  next  co- 
poem  of  the  fancy  rather  than  of  the  imagina-  operated  with  the  flotilla  of  gunboats  under 
Hon.  Without  deep  feeling  or  great  imagination,  Foote  in  the  operations  against  Island  No.  10, 
Pope  yet  possessed  rare  excellences.  In  execu-  which  place  surrendered  in  April,  1862,  with 
tion  he  could  be  faultless.  He  evoked  the  melo-  about  7000  men  and  158  cannon.  He  then  took 
dies  of  the  heroic  couplet,  and  molded  it  to  the  part  in  the  operations  against  Corinth,  after 
expression  of  keen  wit  and  epigram.  His  pro-  which  he  was  promoted  to  be  major-general  of 
wbial  philosophv,  so  often  quoted— as  "A  little  volunteers  and  brigadier-general  in  the  Regular 
learning  is  a  dang'rous  thing"— is  likely  to  be  Army,  and  was  given  command  of  the  Army  of 
false  or  only  half  true,  for  Pope  himself  was  no  Virginia,  comprising  the  corps  of  Generals  Fre- 
thinker;  but  in  the  realm  of  satire,  as  represented  mont,  Banks,  and  McDowell, 
by  the  Imitations  of  Horace,  he  is  still  supreme  He  entered  upon  the  new  campaign  with  a 
among  the  English  poets.  somewhat  bombastic  proclamation,  but  after  some 
Collective  editions  of  Pope's  WorJfc*  have  been  engagements  between  portions  of  his  army  and 
edited  by  W.  Warburton  (1751),  Joseph  Warton  the  forces  of  General  Jackson,  and  after  he  had 
Vol.  XIV.- 24. 
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been  reinforced  by  a  large  part  of  the  Army  of  date  from  mediaeval  days,  include  lace,  linens, 

the  Potomac,  he  was  badly  defeated  by  Lee  and  and  woolen  cloths.    Hops  are  grown  in  the  dia* 

Jackson  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (q.v.).  trict.      Population,    in    1890,    11,112;   in  1900, 

August   29   and   30,    1862,   and   was   forced   to  11,552. 

retire  to  the  defenses  of  Washington.  He  at-  POPERY  LAWS.  A  term  employed  to  dis- 
tributed his idefeat  to  the  inactivity  of  the  army  nate  ce^^  legislation  in  England  directed 
under  McClellan  and  to  the  failure  of  certain  against  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  power  of 
officers,  particularly  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter,  the  Pope#  The  first  of  thege  statutes  seems  to 
to  carry  out  his  orders.  A  court-martial  found  have  been  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In 
Porter  guilty  and  dismissed  him  from  the  service,  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  famous  Statute  of 
but  years  afterwards  the  decision  was  reversed.  praJmunire  (q.v.)  was  enacted.  A  number  of 
Pope  himself  asked  to  be  relieved  from  command;  these  old  laws  still  exist  on  the  statute  books, 
the  request  was  granted,  and  he  was  sent  to  carry  Freedom  of  religion  is  one  of  our  institutions,  and 
on  the  war  against  the  Sioux  Indians.  There  has  no  similar  law8  exist  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
been  much  dispute  as  to  Pope's  responsibility  for  sult  Blackstone,  Commentaries. 
the  disastrous  outcome  of  his  campaign  against  -^-v.,.— -«,  *  *  i_  *  -  -*t  •_*» 
Jackson  and  Lee,  but  the  weight  of  opinion  has  POPEYB.  A  fish  of  the  North  Pacific  (Ma- 
ori the  whole  been  unfavorable  to  him.  In  Janu-  C™™*  cinereus),  one  of  the  grenadiers  (q.v.), 
ary,  1865,  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  Pope  and  *°  excessively  numerous  in  the  depths  of 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  military  Division  Bering  Sea  that  it  outnumbers  all  other  fishes 
of  the  Missouri,  which  was  later  enlarged  into  the  there,  and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  food  for 
Department  of  the  Missouri.  In  1867-68  he  com-  tn®  marine  animals  of  that  region, 
manded  the  Third  Military  District  organized  un-  POPHAM,  p6p'am,  George  (1550-1608).  An 
der  the  Reconstruction  Act;  in  1868-70,  the  De-  English  colonist,  born  in  Somersetshire.  As  an 
partment  of  the  Lakes;  from  1870  to  1884,  the  associate  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  in  a  coloniza- 
Department  of  the  Missouri ;  in  1882  was  made  tion  scheme  for  a  part  of  Maine,  he  sailed  from 
major-general  in  the  Regular  Army;  and  from  Plymouth,  England,  in  1607,  with  two  ships  and 
1884  until  his  retirement  in  1886  commanded  the  100  men,  and  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenne- 
Department  of  the  Pacific.  He  published  a  report  bee  River,  there  made  the  first  English  settle- 
of  his  explorations  for  a  railroad  in  vol.  ii.  of  ment  in  New  England,  building  a  storehouse  and 
Reports  of  Explorations  for  a  Railroad  (1855),  a  fortification  which  was  called  Fort  Saint 
and  The  Virginia  Campaign  (1863).  For  an  George.  Popham  was  elected  President  of  the 
excellent  account  of  his  campaign  against  Lee  and  new  colony,  but  died  the  following  year,  and 
Jackson,  consult  Ropes,  The  Army  Under  Pope  the  colonists,  becoming  disheartened  by  the 
(New  York,  1881).  severity  of  the  climate,  returned  in  the  spring 

POPE,  Sir  Thomas  (c.1507-59).  An  English  to  England, 
administrator,  founder  of  Trinity  College,  Ox-  POPHAM,  Sir  John  (c.1531-1607).  An  Eng- 
ford.  He  was  born  near  Banbury,  studied  at  lish  jurist.  He  was  born  at  Wellington,  Somer- 
Eton,  and  entered  the  employ  of  Lord  Chancellor  setshire,  studied  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and 
Audley,  who  aided  much  Pope's  advancement,  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  may  have  been  a  mem- 
Clerk  of  briefs  to  the  Star  Chamber  in  1532,  he  ber  of  Parliament  in  Mary's  days.  He  was 
was  knighted  in  1537  and  by  1544  had  become  a  certainly  recorder  of  Parliament  in  1571,  and 
member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Thanks  to  his  from  1572  to  1583,  and  in  1580  was  elected 
relations  with  this  body,  he  received  many  grants  Speaker.  A  year  afterwards  he  became  Attorney- 
of  monastic  property,  and  under  Mary  and  Eliza-  General.  In  1502,  after  conducting  many  State 
beth  regained  the  favor  he  lost  under  Edward  VI.  trials  as  Crown  prosecutor,  especially  those  of 
In  1555,  being  one  of  the  richest  commoners  of  the  Babbington  conspiracies,  Popham  was  made 
England,  he  founded  at  Oxford  the  College  of  Chief  Justice  and  was  knighted.  A  severe  judge, 
"the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity."  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  those  implicated  in 

POPE,  William  Burt  (1822-1903).    A  Meth-  E/S*x'8  insurrection^  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  a^ 

odist  theologian,  the  first  to  write  from  the  stand-  «*  £%  Fawke£     **™ *  Re^s  "*£? 

noint  of  modern  theological  science   He  was  born  (1656)»  a  work  of  8ma11  value-     He  ****m*  m' 

£? rLmi ™£S  vJ£  Si^o    ™1 ^'no+L  «f t££  terested  in  American  colonization,  and  with  Fer- 

at  Grand  r  re,  Is  ova  bcotia ;  was  educated  at  Kicn-      ,.        ,     ~  ,.   .     ,   -    __    T'      _  T 4    ._ 

mond  College,  London;  was  pastor  in  England,  dmando  ^S68  <**«»*  ***  J"1"?*8  ,L  P"^ 

1841-67;  and  in  the  latter  year  became  processor  *or  two  companies  known  respectively  as  the 

of  theology  at  Didsbury  College,  Manchester.    He  ^ndon.  Con^y  »*d  jje  Plymouth  Comply, 

is  the  author  of  Discourses  on  the  Kingdom,  and  the  .P**"**"  ^m«  "J"0"0™8*  to  m*ke  !* *"*" 

Reign  of  Christ  (1869) ;  Femley  Lectures  on  The  Bnent8  «  America  and  maintain  a  general  gw- 

Person  of  Christ  (1875;  3d  ed.  1899)  ;  Christian  ernmefl.t  for  twe°£?ne  J*5*/8-  1WSJBt£i 

Theology  (2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  1877-80) ;  The  Prayers  an  "P1"™*  «P«d,tMn  under.^r*.m  FlftS 

of   St    Paul    (1876);    Sermons   and   Addresses  ,n. the  *>»<""?«  year  the   short-hved  Popham 

(1878);   and  A  Higher  Catechism  of  Theology  ^^Z^t^Zot^o^h^S'^ 

*         '*  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine. 

•fc^^M?™™*  THE'    A  P°PU,ar  Dame  MKHJAY  (OF.  popejaye,  papegai,  paptg**, 

given  xo  unm.  papegaut,  Fr.  papegai,  papegaut,   parrot,  from 

POPEBINGHE,   pop'raNg*.     A  town  in  the  ML.  papegallus,  from  MGk.    raraydXKos,  paper 

Province  of  West  Flanders,  Belgium,  six  and  a  gallos,   raraydt.  papagas,  parrot).     A  name  of 

half  miles  from  Ypres  by  rail  and  four  miles  from  the   green   woodpecker    {Picus   viridis),  a  bird 

the  French  frontier  (Map:  Belgium,  A  4).    The  common  in  most  of  the  wooded  districts  of  Eng- 

town  is  walled  and  its  thirteenth-century  parish  land  and  Scotland.      (See  Woodpecker.)     The 

church  is  interesting.    Its  manufactures,  which  name  was  originally  applied  to  parrots,  but  is 
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no  longer  in  use  in  that  sense.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  and  even  later  the  name  popinjay  in  Eng- 
land and  papegai  in  France  was  given  to  a 
target  made  to  look  like  a  parrot.  The  effigy 
was  set  on  a  pole  and  shot  at  by  archers.  The 
most  skillful  marksman  often  received  a  silver 
popinjay  as  a  prize.  Consult  Jusserand,  Jeuw  et 
sports  d'eserrise  dans  Vancienne  France  (Paris, 
1901),  and  Stratt,  Sports  and  Pastimes  (London, 
1801  ff.). 

POPISH  PLOT.    See  Oates,  Titus. 

POPLAB  (OF.  poplier,  peuplier,  Fr.  peuplier, 
from  peuple,  poplar,  from  Lat.  populus,  poplar), 
Populus.  A  genus  of  trees,  forming  with  wil- 
lows the  natural  order  Salicaceae.  The  species 
number  about  20,  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate 
and  cold  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
half  of  them  occurring  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  large  trees  of  rapid  growth,  with  soft 
wood,  and  usually  have  broad,  heart-shaped,  ovate 
triangular  or  lozenge-shaped,  deciduous  leaves, 
on  rather  long  stalks.  Many  of  them  are  beauti- 
ful.  The  catkins  appear  long  before  the  leaves, 


breaks  and  shade  in  the  prairie  regions  of  the 
West  they  are  also  popular.  The  wood  is  ex- 
tensively employed  in  making  wood  pulp,  paper, 
etc.  Besides  the  species  known  by  the  name 
aspen  (q.v.)  or  tremulous  poplar,  the  following 
seem  the  most  worthy  of  notice:  The  white  pop- 
lar or  abele  (Populus  alba),  a,  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  is  a  tree  of  80  feet  or  upward,  with  a 
fine  spreading  head,  and  roundish,  heart-shaped, 
lobed,  and  toothed  leaves,  which  are  smooth, 
shining,  and  dark  green  above,  downy  and  sil- 
very white  beneath.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States  and  has  spread  from  New 
Brunswick  to  Pennsylvania.  The  wood  is  used 
by  cabinet-makers,  turners,  and  toy-makers.  It 
is  little  liable  to  swell  or  shrink,  which  adapts 
it  to  these  purposes.  The  gray  poplar,  which  is 
a  form  of  Populus  alba,  is  very  similar  to  the 
white  poplar,  a  large  spreading  tree  with  leaves 
similar  to  those  of  the  white  poplar,  but  not  so 
dark  green  above  nor  so  white  beneath.  It  is  of 
less  rapid  growth  than  the  white  poplar  and  its 
wood,  which  is  believed  to  be  harder  and  better, 
makes  good  flooring,  and  is  preferable  to  pine 
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1.  Urge-toothed  aepen  (Populua  grandldentata) ;  la,  ament  of  above;  2,  swamp  poplar  (Populua  heteropbjlla) ; 
3.  balsam  poplar  (Populua  balaamifera) ;  4.  silver-leaf  poplar  (Populua  alba)  ;  6,  cottonwood  (Populua  deltoidea) ; 
ft,  Lombard?  poplar  (Populua  nigra,  war.  Italica) ;  7,  American  aspen  (Populua  tremuloidea). 

for  the  neighborhood  of  fireplaces,  being  less  apt 
to  take  fire.  It  is  also  used  for  coarse  doors, 
carts,  barrows,  etc.,  and,  not  being  liable  to  warp, 
is  esteemed  by  wood-carvers.  The  tree  generally 
begins  to  rot  in  the  heart  when  forty  or  fifty 
years  old.  Like  most  of  the  other  poplars,  it  fills 
the  ground  with  suckers.  The  black  poplar 
( Populus  nigra) ,  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe, 
is  a  tree  of  50  to  100  feet  high,  with  an  ample 
spreading  head,  viscous  leaf -buds,  and  deltoid  or 


and  proceed  from  distinct  lateral  buds.  Few  of 
the  poplars  are  of  much  value  for  their  timber, 
which  is  generally  white,  soft,  and  light;  but 
from  their  rapid  growth  they  are  useful  as  yield- 
ing firewood  where  the  scarcity  of  other  fuel 
renders  necessary  the  planting  of  trees  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  often  planted  as  ornamental 
trees,  since  they  produce  an  immediate  effect  of 
embellishment  in  a  bare  situation  more  readily 
than  almost  any  other  kind  of  tree.    For  wind- 
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unequally  quadrangular,  perfectly  smooth 
leaves.  It  has  become  introduced  and  well  es- 
tablished in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware rivers  and  elsewhere.  The  wood  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  white  and  gray 
poplars.  The  cotton  from  the  seeds  has  been 
used  in  France  and  Germany  for  making  cloth 
hats  and  paper,  but  these  uses  of  it  were  not 
found  profitable.  The  Lombardy  poplar  (Populus 
nigra,  var.  Italica,  sometimes  called  Populus 
fastigiata  and  Populus  dilitata)  is  a  variety 
of  the  black  poplar,  with  erect  instead  of 
spreading  branches,  which  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East,  is  very 
common  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Persia,  and  now 
also  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  It 
attains  a  height  of  100  or  even  150  feet,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  erect  form,  contracted  head, 
and  very  rapid  growth.  It  is  sometimes  planted 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  Owing  to  extensive  plant- 
ing during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
tree  is  a  very  common  one  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  balsam  poplar  or  tacamahac  (PopuJu*  balsam- 
if  era),  a  common  ornamental  tree,  is  a  native  of 
both  North  America  and  Siberia,  has  viscid  leaf- 
buds  and  whitish,  ovate-oblong  leaves,  which  in 
spring  are  of  a  delicate  yellow  tint,  and  have  an 
agreeable  fragrance.  The  erect  fastigiate  manner 
of  growth  approaches  that  of  the  Lombardy  pop- 
lar. The  cottonwood  {Populus  deltoides  or  mon- 
ilifera),  frequently  planted  for  ornament,  is  the 
largest  of  the  poplars,  specimens  150  feet  high 
and  7  feet  in  diameter  being  not  uncommon  in 
moist  soil  along  rivers  and  lakes.  It  abounds 
from  Quebec  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  and 
south  to  Florida  and  New  Mexico.  In  Europe  it 
is  also  known  as  the  black  Italian  poplar  and 
Canadian  poplar.  In  the  Western  States  the 
tree  is  planted  for  fuel  and  for  its  timber,  which 
is  considered  valuable.  Populus  heterophylla, 
the  swamp  poplar,  is  common  from  New  York  to 
Georgia  and  west  to  Arkansas  and  Texas.  It  is 
a  tree  80  feet  high  and  has  very  large  cordate 
leaves.  There  are  a  number  of  other  American 
species,  which  differ  mostly  in  size  of  tree  and 
shape  of  the  leaves. 

Fossil  poplar  leaves  are  known  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  Greenland,  and  are  common  in  most 
plant-bearing  beds  of  the  Tertiary,  differing  little 
from  the  modern  species. 

POPLAB  BLUFF.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Butler  County,  Mo.,  73  miles  west  by 
south  of  Cairo,  Illinois;  on  the  Black  River,  and 
on  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  South- 
ern Railroad  (Map:  Missouri,  F  5).  It  is 
situated  in  a  district  interested  chiefly  in  lumber- 
ing and  cattle-raising,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  its  principal  manufactures — 
lumber  and  foundry  products  and  brick.  The 
water-works  are  owned  by  the  municipality. 
Population,  in  1890,  2187;  in  1900,  4321. 

POPLAB  INSECTS.  Of  several  borers  which 
damage  the  trunks  and  twigs  of  both  native  and 
Lombardy  poplars,  Saperda  calcarata  is  most 
prominent.  The  beetles  are  found  and  lay  their 
eggs  commonly  in  August  and  September.  The 
same  species  also  effects  cottonwood  in  the  West- 
em  States.  The  poplar  girdler  (Saperda  concolor) 
frequently  girdles  the  upper  branches  of  large 
trees,  the  beetles  issuing  about  the  end  of  May. 
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One  of  the  largest  of  the  longicorn  beetles  of  tbe 
United  States  (Prionus  laticollis)  lives  in  the 
larval  state  in  the  trunks  and  roots  of  the  Lom- 
bardy poplar,  but  also  occurs  in  apple,  grapevine, 
and  pine.  The  poplar  goat-moth  (Cossus  cente- 
rensis)  lays  its  eggs  commonly  upon  the  bark 
of  the  aspen  (Pop- 
ulus tremuloides ) 
and  also  upon  the 
bark  of  balm  of 
Gilead  (Populus 
ba  Isamifera ) .  An- 
other common  borer 
in  this  tree  is  the 
Lombardy  poplar 
borer  (  A  grilus 
granulatus),  and 
still  another  is  the 
poplar  flegeria 
(ASgeria  tricincta) . 
A  number  of  cater- 
pillars attack  the 
leaves,  including 
the  common  tus- 
sock-moth caterpil- 
lar, the  poplar  span- 
worm  (larva  of 
Bis  ton  ursaria), 
the  larva  of  the  Antiopa  butterfly,  and  the  larva 
of  the  common  butterfly  Limenitis  disippus,  as 
well  as  the  larva  of  the  Io  moth  and  several  other 
moths.  The  insect  fauna  of  the  poplar  in  the 
United  States  comprises  more  than  100  species, 
including  several  geometrid  and  noctuid  lame,  a 
number  of  leaf -miners  and  leaf -folders,  and  sev- 
eral species  of  plant-lice.  Consult  Packard,  In- 
sects Injurious  to  Forest  Trees  (Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  1890). 

POPLIN  (Fr.  popeline,  papeline,  from  It  pa- 
palina,  poplin,  from  papa,  pope ;  so-called  because 
first  made  at  Avignon,  the  Papal  residence  from 
1309  to  1376).  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  fabric 
was  woven  in  Avignon  called  papeline,  which  was 
made  of  silk,  and  was  much  esteemed.  An  at- 
tempt to  imitate  it  was  made  in  England, 
and  in  1775  the  manufacture  was  introduced  to 
Ireland  by  French  Protestant  refugees,  and  from 
that  time  Irish  poplins  have  been  famous.  What 
the  exact  nature  of  the  original  papelines  was  is 
not  certainly  known;  but  the  best  modern  pop- 
lins consist  of  a  warp  of  silk  and  a  filling  of 
worsted,  which  gives  substance,  combined  with 
great  softness  and  elasticity,  to  the  material.  The 
filling  or  weft  is  made  heavier  than  the  warp. 
This  gives  the  material  a  corded  surface  re- 
sembling rep.  In  double  poplin  both  the  warp 
and  woof  are  very  heavy,  making  the  corded  ap- 
pearance more  prominent. 

POPOCATEPETL,  pft-po'ka-ta-petn  (Aztec, 
smoking  mountain).  A  volcano  situated  about 
40  miles  southeast  of  the  City  of  Mexico  (Map: 
Mexico,  K  8).  It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cone  to 
a  height  of  17,520  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is 
composed  chiefly  of  porphyritic  obsidian.  For- 
ests girdle  its  lower  parts,  and  vegetation 
ceases  only  near  the  snow  line.  About  the  period 
of  the  Spanish  conquest  it  was  very  active,  but 
no  considerable  eruption  has  been  recorded  since 
1548,  though  minor  eruptions  occurred  as  late 
as  1802,  and  the  crater  still  emits  fumes.  Its 
crater,  which  has  a  diameter  of  about  2700  feet, 
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contains  vast  quantities  of  native  sulphur  in  a 
very  pure  state.  It  is  exploited  from  time  to 
time  by  milling  engineers,  the  system  being 
unique.  Indians  are  employed  who  ascend  the 
mountain  daily,  fill  sacks  with  sulphur  in  the 
rrater,  and  then  descend  by  sliding  down  the  pre- 
cipitous snow  side  of  the  volcano.  The  moun- 
tain wis  first  ascended  by  Diego  Ordez  in  1522, 
and  since  that  time  the  ascent  has  been  accom- 
plished a  number  of  times. 

POPOL  vera,  po-pol'  vW  (Quiche,  national 
book).  The  sacred  book  of  the  Quiche  (q.v)  of 
Guatemala.  It  consists  of  fragments,  more  or 
Jfss  complete,  of  the  national  traditions  and 
legends,  written  down  in  the  Quiche  dialect,  at 
some  unknown  early  date  after  the  conquest,  by 
■  native  who  was  evidently  familiar  with  the 
ancient  records.  It  is  in  two  parts,  the  first 
containing  the  ancient  mythology,  the  second 
the  early  history  of  the  tribe,  supplemented  by  a 
history  of  the  neighboring  and  cognate  Cakchi- 
tjoel  Iq.v.J.  There  is  evidence  that  at  least  a 
part  of  tt  nan  originally  in  rhythmic  form.  A 
Spanish  translation  by  Father  Ximenez  was 
published  in  Vienna  in  1857,  and  the  original 
text,  with  French  translation,  was  issued  at 
Pari*  bv  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  in 

1*61. 

POPPJE'A  SABI4TA  (T-A.D.  66).  A  wife  of 
the  Emperor  Nero.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
(')] litis,  a  client  of  Sejanus,  but  took  the  name 
of  her  mother's  father,  who  was  consul  in  the 
jar  9.  She  married  Ruflus  Crispinus,  prcetorian 
prefect,  and  after  becoming  the  mistress  of  Otho 
( q.T. )  was  divorced  from  Crispinus.  She  then 
married  Otho  and  soon  aroused  the  desires  of 
Nero,  who  sent  her  husband  to  Lusitania.  made 
her  his  mistress,  put  his  mother  (Agrippina)  to 
death  at  her  instigation,  then  divorced  and  killed 
Maria  for  her  aake.  Popptea  bore  him  a  daugh- 
ter in  63.  The  child  died  at  four  months.  Pop* 
rjva  was  killed  by  a  kick  from  her  husband 
vhen  she  was  again  pregnant.  She  was  entirely 
unscrupulous,  luxurious  and  proud,  if  we  arc 
to  trust  the  highly  colored  narrative  of  Tacitus. 
Besides  her  beauty,  her  only  good  point  seems 
to  be  that  she  urged  on  Nero  clemency  to  the 
Jews,    wherefore    she    won    high    praise    from 

POPTEB,  David  (1343—).  An  Austrian 
violoncellist.  Born  in  Prague,  he  studied  in  the 
Conservatory  there,  became  soloist  and  conductor 
is  the  Vienna  Royal  Opera,  married  the  pianist 
Sophie  Menter  in  1872,  and  with  her  toured 
Europe.  In  1876  be  was  divorced  form  his  wife 
and  settled  at  Budapest.  His  playing,  which 
is  brilliant  and  remarkably  sympathetic,  has 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  violon- 
cellists, while  bis  compositions  for  the  'cello  are 
in  universal  use. 

POPPIO,  peTplK,  Eduabd  Fmedbich  (1798- 
1868) .  A  German  traveler  and  naturalist.  He 
was  bom  at  Plauen,  and  after  studying  at  Leipzig 
5*t  out  for  Cuba  in  1822.  He  spent  two  years 
there,  then  for  some  time  traveled  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1826  went  through  Southern  and  Central  Chili. 
After  two  years  in  the  forests  of  the  Province  of 
llaynas,  where  he  lived  with  the  Indians,  he  re- 
turned to  Germany  (1832),  with  valuable  col- 
lections of  botanical  and  zoological  material,  be- 
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came  professor  of  zoology  at  Leipzig  (1833),  and 
did  much  for  the  foundation  of  the  zoological 
museum  in  that  city.  He  wrote  Heine  in  Chile, 
Peru  and  auf  dem  Amazonenstrom  (1835),  and 
lllustrierte  Nalurgesckichte  des  Tierreichs{  1851)- 
Consult  the  biography  by  Ratzel  in  the  Mitteilun- 
gen  of  the  Leipzig  Geographical  Society. 

POPPT  (AS.  popig,  papig,  from  Lat.  papaver, 
poppy),  Papaver.  A  genus  of  the  natural  order 
Papaveracere,  annual  and  perennial  bristly-haired 
herbs,  natives  mostly  of  warm  countries.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  entire  or  lobed  and  cut. 
The  poppy  has  been  in  cultivation  from  early 
times.  It  was  grown  by  the  Swiss  lake -dwellers, 
and  a  species  native  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  utilized  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
™    far  the  most  important  species  is  the  opium. 


white,  or  oil  poppy  (Papoi 
port  ant  alike  for  its 
yield  of  opium  (q.v.) 
and  for  the  bland,  fixed 
oil  of  the  seeds,  used 
like  olive  oil.  The  seed 
contains  no  opium  nor 
any   narcotic   principle. 


if  arum),  im> 


s  well  1 


ant  article  of  food,  but 
the  manufacture  of  oil 

hibited  in  France  from 
the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  oil  must  be 
narcotic.  The  seeds 
yield  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  oil,  and  the  oil- 
cake ia  useful  for  man- 
ure or  for  feeding  cat- 
tle. The  oil  is  some- 
times used  by  painters 
and  by  soap-boilers,  but 
is  not  good  for  burning. 
In  the  cultivation  of 
the   poppy   for   oil    the 

autumn,  where  the  se- 
verity of  the  winter 
frosts  is  not  to  be 
feared;  in  more  north- 
spring,  and  sometimes 
the  seed  is  scattered  on 
the  snow.  Being  very 
small,  it  needs  little  or  n 
ing  is  favorable  to  the  s 
yield.  The  plants  are  often  culticated  in  drills. 
An  open  but  rich  soil  is  best,  and  a  sheltered 
situation  is  necessary,  as  in  exposed  situations 
much  of  the  seed  is  scattered  by  the  wind.  In 
the  United  States  the  poppy  is  chiefly  known  as 
a  garden  flower. 

Under  cultivation  the  flowers  of  the  poppy 
readily  become  double,  and  a  large  number  of 
ornamental  varieties  have  been  derived  from 
various  species.  As  ornamental  plants  they  are 
popular  on  account  of  their  large  showy  flowers, 
their  hardiness  and  ease  of  culture.  The  Oriental 
poppy  {Papaver  orientate) ,  a  native  of  Armenia, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  decorative  species. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  deep  crimson,  are  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  species.  '  The  Iceland 
P0PP7   (Papaver  nudicaule) ,  a  native  of  Siberia 
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and  the  northern  parts  of  America,  has  orange  or  turn  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case  (q.v.)  which 

yellow  flowers  and  is  a  widely  distributed  alpine  upholds  the  Southern  contention  as  far  as  the  na- 

species.    The  Oriental  and  the  Iceland  poppy  are  tional  Government  is   concerned.     The  contro- 

the  best  perennial  species  cultivated  for  orna-  versy  regarding  the  question  of  popular  sover- 

ment.     The  corn  poppy  or  common  red  poppy  eignty,  as  involved  in  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 

{Papaver  Rhceas)   is  an  annual  occurring  as  a  tion     (q.v.)     for     Kansas,     brought    about  a 

weed  in  European  grain  fields,  especially  on  cal-  division  between  the  Douglas  Democrats  of  the 

careous  soils.    Its  bright  red  flowers  make  it  very  North  and  the  more  radical  Southerners,  which 

conspicuous.     A   large    number   of   ornamental  eventually    developed    into    the    split  of   1860. 

varieties  have  been  developed  from  this  species.  With  the  Civil  War  and  the  abolition  of  filav- 

The  ornamental  poppies  grow  well  in  any  garden  ery  the  question  lost  its  significance, 
soil,  but  they  produce  the  best  results  on  sandy        -a---  imTAW    /1kjrr  ...      - 

loara.    The  sled  is  sown  in  spring  in  shallow  .  POPULATION    (ML.  populate   from  pop.. 

drills  where  the  plants  are  to  bloim,  and  are  Ure'  *°  J0???***,'  Uomt  .{**•  /T^V  F^l 

later  thinned  to  about  one  foot  apart.    For  illus-  «»*»?*.  with  pien««,  full  and  ultunately  with 

tration  of  California  poppy,  see  Elates  of  Cau-  *£  'art 3d.  wfll  SS  toTZ^Tl^t 

exhuoa  Fi*ba  and  Poppy  and  Pepper  Teee.  J%£uZ  iELSTrftaJli  fcft  S  the 

POPPY  FAMILY.    An  order  of  plants.    See  number   in  various   classes;    reserving  for  the 

Papaveracele.  article  Vital  Statistics  the  main  facts  regard- 

POPPY-SEED     OIL      (Oleum     papaveris).  *» *h.efi.ncT?a8eJ?  the  "T^^J^^ 

An  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  thV  opium  J*  distinction  between  pop ulatio n  u> d  vital  sU- 

doddv  (see  Poppy  1  bv  nressure     It  is  used  for  tlst,c8  corresponds  closely  to  the  distinction  be- 

£££  anTother^ur^B,  much  ihe LiLToHve  %«*  «*•  main  purees  of  inf=Oo^namely 

oil,  to  adulterate  which  it  is  often  used.    The  the  cen8U8  IfP0*8  **»  "Tyj&TSSl  a? 

seeds  yield  about  40  per  cent,  of  oil.  «"™  ^^J^T"' 1-™      ™ff»t 

J  r  regarded  or  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  an  at- 

POPTJIiAB  SOVEBEIG-NTY,  or  Squatter  tempt  is  made  to  photograph  certain  aspects  of 
Sovereignty.  Terms  in  American  history  the  population  as  they  were  on  the  census  day. 
used  interchangeably  by  many  writers  and  Registration  reports  are  records  of  certain  de- 
having  reference  to  the  right  of  the  inhabi-  fined  events  within  a  population  group,  such  as 
tants  of  a  Territory  to  regulate  their  internal  births  and  deaths,  marriages  and  divorces,  im- 
affairs  in  their  own  way  without  the  intervention  migration  and  emigration,  legal  punishments  for 
of  Congress.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  popular  crimes,  the  record  being  made  at  or  soon  after 
sovereignty  was  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  the  event  recorded.  Inferences  regarding  the 
an  organized  Territory,  while  squatter  sover-  increase  of  a  population  in  time  may  be  derived 
eignty  applied  only  to  an  unorganized  territory  from  comparing  a  series  of  censuses;  but  the 
inhabited  by  'squatters.'  The  theory  of  popular  census  cannot  give  the  detailed  information  about 
sovereignty  grew  out  of  the  discussions  over  the  increase  or  decrease  derivable  from  registration 
question  as  to  whether  slavery  should  be  per-  reports. 

mitted  in  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.        The  population  is  ascertained  by  many  methods 
The  first  assertion  of  the  doctrine  by  a  man  of  0f   different   degrees   of  accuracy.     Houses  are 
prominence  appeared  in  the  noted  Nicholson  let-  counted  and  multiplied  by  the  estimated  number 
ter  of  General  Cass,  December  24,  1847,  in  which  of  persons  to  a  house.    The  population  of  school 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  people  of  the  age  or  the  number  of  names  in  a  city  directory 
Territories  should  be  left  "to  regulate  their  in-  i8  counted  and  the  result  multiplied  by  a  nuni- 
ternal  concerns  in  their  own  way."    Tne  new  doc-  ber  representing  the  ratio  that  the  class  is  be- 
trine  was  accepted  by  the  South  and  was  quite  lieved  to  bear  to  the  total  population.     But  in 
generally  regarded  with  favor  as  being  in  har-  m0st  cases  such  methods  result  in  great  uncer- 
mony  with  the  American  traditions  of  local  self-  tainty  and  error,  and  have  gradually  been  super- 
government,  and  furthermore  as  relieving  both  seded  in  civilized  countries  by  the  slow,  expen- 
Congress  and  the  States  from  the  responsibility  8iVe,  but  far  more  accurate  method  of  a  complete 
of  settling  a  vexatious  question.    The  compromise  count    or    census.      At   the   present   time  two- 
measures  of  1850,  in  providing  for  the  organiza-  thirds    of    the    population    of    the    earth    has 
tion  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  as  Territories  with-  been    thus    counted.     The    extension    of   repre- 
out  any  reference  to  slavery,  would  seem  to  have  sentative   institutions   has   necessarily  extended 
been  the  first  recognition  of  the  principle,  although,  the  census  as   an   accurate  means   of  counting 
on  account  of  the  evasive  language  used,  it  is  diffi-  population,   for  under  a   representative  system 
cult  to  say  whether  popular  sovereignty  was  a  political  power  is  distributed  in  some  measure 
feature  of  the  bill  or  not.  In  the  later  discussions  according   to    numbers.      It    is    not    surprising, 
the  Southern  Democrats  claimed  that  it  was  not,  therefore,  that   the   United   States,   as  a  great 
while  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  great  champion  of  modern    country    with    representative    institu- 
the  new  theory,  asserted  that  it  was.  In  1854  the  tions,  was  the  first  to  count  its  population  by  a 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill    (q.v.)    expressly  adopted  census. 

the  principle  as  the  basis  for  the  government  of        The  population  of  the  earth's  surface  at  the 

those  Territories.    Shortly  afterwards  the  South  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was  probably 

came  to  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  popular  sove-  about   1,500,000,000.     About  nine- tenths  of  this 

reignty  as  dangerous  to  slavery,  and  put  forward  population  is  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  claim  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  Territo-  eleven  of  the  principal  States  of  the  world.    The 

rial  authorities  could  legislate  against  slavery  in  distribution  in  round  numbers  is  as  follows,  the 

the  Territories,  but  that  it  was  their  constitution-  figures   embracing  all   colonial   possessions  and 

al  duty  to  protect  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  as  dependencies  of  every  kind   (some  merely  nom- 

recognized  by  slave  States.  There  is  an  obiter  die-  inal ) : 
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„„,.„  Population 

WW™  In  millions 

Chinese  Empire. 400 

British  Empire 400 

BuMfon  Empire 136 

86 

84 
70 
45 
44 


Franc*. 

United  States  (Including  the  Philippine  Islands  and 

Porto  Rico) 

German  Empire. 

Austria-Hungary 

Japan. 


43 
40 
83 


Netherlands. 

Ottoman  Empire  (with  Egypt,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  etc.) 
Italy 

Ixcbease.  At  no  time  since  recorded  history 
began  has  the  increase  of  population  been  so 
rapid  as  during  the  nineteenth  century,  espe- 
cially the  second  half  of  it,  when  the  outflow  of 
people  from  Western  Europe  to  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa  added  great  numbers  to 
the  population  of  those  continents  without  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  set  forth.  (See  Emigration.)  Between 
1800  and  1850  the  population  living  within 
the  present  area  of  the  German  Empire  in 
Europe  increased  about  43  per  cent.,  and  be- 
tween 1850  and  1900,  notwithstanding  the 
peat  currents  of  emigration,  it  increased  about 
61  per  cent.  The  population  on  the  present  terri- 
tory of  Italy  increased  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  about  43  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  half 
about  35  per  cent.  The  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  increased  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century  about  70  per  cent.,  and  in  the  last 
hall  about  50  per  cent.  The  United  States  of 
America  increased  in  population  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century  340  per  cent,  and  during  the 
second  half  228  per  cent.  But  in  a  case  where 
the  initial  population  is  small,  percentages  are 
less  significant  than  figures  of  actual  increase. 
The  United  States  added  to  its  population  be- 
tween 1800  and  1850  nearly  18,000,000  people, 
and  between  1850  and  1900,  disregarding  the  ac- 
cessions of  territory  since  1890,  it  added  nearly 
51500,000.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  great 
country  except  Argentina  in  which  population  is 
increasing  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative  sparse- 
ness  of  settlement  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Austra- 
lia, the  percentage  of  increase  in  those  countries 
is  less,  and  in  Europe  there  is  no  country  in 
which  the  rate  of  growth  approaches  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Urban  Population.  No  feature  in  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  population  of  civilized  countries 
during  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  more 
marked  than  the  growth  of  cities,  both  in  the 
older  European  countries  and  in  the  newer  coun- 
tries whither  that  European  population  has  mi- 
grated. The  results  of  the  last  censuses  of  for- 
eign countries  are  not  yet  in  every  case  avail- 
able, and  therefore  the  following  figures  speak 
for  1800  and  1890,  or  the  nearest  census  years. 
The  countries  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
proportion  of  urban  population  in  1890  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  degree  to 
which  the  growth  of  city  population  during  the 
nineteenth  century  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  outstripped  that  of  population  as 
a  whole. 

Six.  About  half  the  probable  population  of 
the  world  has  been  enumerated  with  relation 
to  sex.  From  the  results  it  appears  that  about 
50.3  per  cent  are  male  and  49.7  per  cent,  female. 


COUKTBT 

Per  cent,  of  population  living 

in  cities  haying  at  least 

10,000  inhabitants 

1800 

1890 

England  and  Wales.. 

21.3 
17.0 

13.5 

8.0 

29.5 

7.3 

8.8 
9.5 

7.8 
5.4 

4.4 

3.7 

61.7 

Scotland 

49.9 

Australia 

41.4 

Belgium.... 

34.8 

Saxony 

84.7 

Netherlands *......... 

83.6 

TJruflroay 

30.4 

Prussia 

80.0 

Argentina 

27.8 

United  States 

France 

27.6 
25.9 

Italy 

20.6 

Ireland 

18.0 

Honorary 

17.6 

Canada 

17.1 

Austria. 

15.8 

Japan 

13.1 

Mexico 

13.0 

9.3 

British  India 

7.3 

In  Europe  alone  among  the  great  divisions  of  the 
earth's  surface  do  the  females  outnumber  the 
males,  there  being  on  that  continent  among  the 
enumerated  population  about  49.4  per  cent,  males 
and  50.6  per  cent,  females.  The  numerical  excess 
of  females  in  Europe  is  much  greater  than  the 
excess  of  males  in  the  continents  to  which  migra- 
tion has  mainly  gone,  such  as  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  therefore  it  follows  that  in  the  coun- 
tries representing  Caucasian  or  white  civilization 
females  outnumber  the  males.  But  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  world  for  which  we  have  informa- 
tion the  reverse  is  true.  Thus  in  British  India 
50.9  per  cent.,  in  the  tributary  States  51.7  per 
cent.,  and  in  Japan  50.5  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion are  male.  The  excess  of  males  in  these  coun- 
tries more  than  offsets  the  excess  of  females  in 
all  Europe.  It  seems  likely  that  in  China,  which 
contains  the  largest  body  of  population,  for  which 
we  have  no  information,  as  in  India  and  Japan, 
the  males  outnumber  the  females.  It  is  even 
suggested  by  the  foregoing  facts  that  the  Occi- 
dental civilization  of  Europe  and  America,  so 
far  as  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  not  disturbed 
by  migration,  tends  to  establish  a  slight  excess  of 
females,  while  the  Oriental  civilization  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan  tends  to  the  reverse  relation. 
In  every  case,  however,  where  migration  is  not  an 
important  factor,  the  departure  from  numerical 
equality  is  slight  and  relatively  insignificant. 

Age.  It  is  usual  for  a  census  to  report  the 
number  of  persons  of  each  year  of  age,  or  at  least 
the  number  falling  within  certain  wider  age 
limits.  In  large  population  groups  the  true  num- 
ber of  persons  living  at  any  year  of  age  is  larger 
than  the  true  number  of  persons  at  the  next 
higher  year,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  each 
such  group  as  it  advances  from  infancy  to  old 
age  is  steadily  depleted  by  death.  If  the  group 
is  receiving  a  large  number  of  immigrants,  this 
would  tend  to  neutralize  for  certain  age  groups 
the  wasting  away  through  death,  but  immigration 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  sufficient  in  amount  to  balance 
the  losses  from  mortality.  The  births  in  succes- 
sive years  also  vary  in  number,  and  thus  the  ini- 
tial size  of  these  successive  groups  differs,  but 
neither  this  cause  alone  nor  this  combined  with 
immigration  and  other  minor  disturbing  factors 
makes  it  likely  that  the  true  number  of  persons 
in  a  country  at  any  one  year  of  age  is  ever 
smaller  than  the  true  number  at  the  next  greater 
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year  of  age.     The  reported  number  very  often  dominated  by  Caucasian  standards  it  is  usual  to 

is  greater,  this  difference  between  the  true  and  assume  that  marriage  does  not  take  place  below 

the  asserted  number  being  due  to  inaccuracy  in  the  age  of  15.    In  India,  on  the  contrary,  in  1891 

the  statements  of  age  made  in  answer  to  the  in-  6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  17  per  cent,  of  the 

quiries  of  the  census  enumerator.     These  inac-  girls  under  15  years  of  age  were  married.    In 

curacies  vary  with  the  degree  of  education  and  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  countries  marriage 

the   economic   position   of   the   class   reporting,  of  adults  is  practically  universal.     Celibacy  is 

Where  they  exist  in  large  numbers  they  are  indi-  regarded  as  unnatural  and  almost  prohibited  by 

cated  by  a  disproportionate  number  of  individuals  social  opinion.    A  Chinese  authority  writing  for 

reported  with  ages  at  multiples  of  5,  and  espe-  European  readers  says :  "In  Europe  every  one  old 

cially  of  10.    Internal  evidence  of  the  relative  ac-  enough  to  enter  the  army  receives  a  military 

curacy  with  which  ages  are  reported,  and  per-  training;    in    China  every    one   old   enough  to 

haps   indirectly  of  the  relative  accuracy  with  marry,  marries."     So  in  India  of  the  women 

which  other  census  questions  are  answered,  may  over  50  less  than  one  per  cent.,  and  of  the  men 

be  found  by  measuring  this  concentration  of  re-  about  three  per  cent,  are  still  single.    In  Europe 

ported  ages  on  multiples  of  5  and  10.    The  true  and    America    among   persons   who    have  lived 

number  of  persons  in  a  community  aged  30,  35,  through  the  reproductive  period  of  life  the  pro- 

40,  45,  50,  55,  and  60  is  probably  about  one-fifth  portion  of  the  single  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 

of  the  total  number  whose  ace  is  reported  as  be-  for  women,  except  in  Hungary  and  the  United 

tween  28  and  62,  inclusive.    The  per  cent,  by  which  States,  and  from  7  to  14  per  cent,  for  men.    In 

the  reported  number  of  these  seven  ages  exceeds  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 

the  estimated  number  affords  a  measure  of  the  tion  who  are  married  nas  been  ascertained  for 

irregularity  of  the  age  distribution  and  so  of  the  1800  and  1900,  with  results  that  differ  but  little 

probable  error  in  the  returns.    Measured  by  this  from  the  above.    When  the  figures  are  analyzed 

test  there  were  1,670,000  persons  in  the  United  by  age  it  appears  that  among  the  young  of  both 

States  in  1890  and  1,250,000  in  1900  between  28  sexes  there  was  a  slight  increase   in  the  pro- 

and  62  years  of  age,  whose  ages  were  reported  portion  of  married  persons,  and  at  higher  ages 

erroneously  as  a  multiple  of  5.     The  reported  a  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  married, 

number  in  1890  was  38  per  cent,  and  in  1900  23  the  two  about  offsetting  each  other.    This  change 

per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  estimated  true  number,  is  contrary  to  the  general  trend  in  most  countries 

Perhaps  the  best  single  figure  indicating  the  2nd  in  one  or  two  American  States  for  which 

age  composition  of  a  population  group  is  the  figures  covering  a  longer  period  are  available, 

median  age,  or  an  age  such  that  half  the  members  ^  is  probably  the  result  of  very  prosperous  con- 

of  the  group  are  above  and  half  are  below  it.  For  dltlon/.  m  ***  two  °F  *****  ^e&n  immediately 

the  white  population  of  the  United  States  this  Preceding  1900,  marriage  figures  constituting  a 

median  age  increased  almost  steadily  during  the  sensitive  measure  of  prosperity.              . 

nineteenth  century  from  16.0  in  1800  to  23  4  in  x  »■"?»».    Civilized  countries  differ  in  regard 

1900,  the  increase  being  due  in  part  to  the  in-  *°  "J"*"1*  ^aumes  »*o  the  religious  affiliation 

creased  longevity  of  the  adult  population  and  in  °f  .<**    ^P™*10*- ..  ^JT7'^  ?***<*>   Great 

part  to  the  steadily  decreasing  proportion  of  chil-  Britain,  and  the  United  States  it  is  thought  un- 

dren.    The  median  age  of  th!  population  in  the  WWe  S?  a,8k  £lS  ^tV>.n  th™&  th«  <»»«; 

South  (South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  divi-  Accordingly,  the  population,  or  the  enumerated 

sions)  was  19.5  years  in  1900,  that  of  the  popu-  Potation,  of  the  earth  cannot  be  distributed 

lation  in  the  North  (North  Atlantic  and  North  ™th  a?curacy  accor*in«  J?  relJ«ious  confession. 

Central  divisions)    was  24.5,  a  difference  of  5  According  to  a  careful  attempt  made  to  secure 

year8  approximate  results  in  this  field,  the  figures  in 

^  m,'     ..        -  ,,             i  i*    '  *  ii-         -j.1.  round  numbers  are  as  follows: 

The  proportion  of  the  population  falling  with- 
in various  age  classes  is  of  importance  for  itself  Estimated  nam- 

and  as  indicating  reasons  for  other  statistical  *■"•"»                                               5S.Hf-.mSS 

, .  ~                11       °              i  j.  •                          m«  ente  m  millions 

differences  between  population  groups.     Thus  in    Christianity 4» 

Indian  Territory  15.3,  in  South  Carolina   16.2,    Confucianism mo 

and  in  UUh  15  1  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  S^SS^iSiSS£Z^ZZ:iZZ:Z::Z:::ZrJZ      m 

under  5,  these  being  the  regions  of  the  United    Buddhism im 

States  in  which  the  proportion  of  children  is    Taoism « 

greatest.     At  the  other  extreme  there  are  the  SdaXm!!^                                                             lo 

District  of  Columbia,  with  8.3  per  cent,  Cali-  Polytheism!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.'..'!!"!!!!!!!.'!!!!!!'.!!!!!!.'!!!!!!!.".*.*.""      i» 

fornia,   with   8.5,   and   Nevada,  with   8.9.     The  T  t  .                                                          — ~ 

greatest  proportion  of  elderly  persons  is  found  

in  the  northern  New  England  States,  Vermont  The  adherents  of  Christianity  are  subdivided 

having  8.1,  New  Hampshire  7.9,  and  Maine  7.9  as  follows: 

per  cent,  of  the  population  over  65  years  of  age.  Estimated  num- 

Marital  Condition.    The  relation  of  the  popu-  «■"■»■                                               i^  to  h5£E 

lation  to  the  social  institution  of  marriage  is    Catholicism mo 

measured  by  numbering  the  classes  of  the  single,    S1*0*!^??"*1^11 l£ 

the  married,  the  widowed,  and  the  divorced.  This  S^or  divSons:;!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!:!!!!!!!!!!!!!!:!!!!!:!:!!!!:!!:!!!:!        5 

relation  depends  largely  upon  the  age  composition  

of  the  population  group.    The  great  majority  of  Totftl ** 

those  who  live  to  adult  years  marry,  and  half  of  Language.    There  are  no  trustworthy  statis- 

those  who  marry  are  widowed,  a  small  additional  tics  for  the  population  of  the  earth  as  a  whole 

number  being  divorced.    The  age  at  which  mar-  or  even   the  civilized   countries,   indicating  the 

riage  is  entered  differs  greatly  according  to  the  number  of  persons  using  the  main  languages  as 

character  of  the  civilization.    Thus  in  countries  their  ordinary  means  of  communication.    There 
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is  bo  doubt  that  the  number  of  languages  spoken 
on  the  earth  has  rapidly  decreased  and  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  persons  speaking  the  main  Aryan  languages  is 
rapidly  increasing,  both  by  the  natural  increase 
of  the  Caucasian  population  and  by  the  extended 
use  of  these  languages,  with  the  extension  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  these  countries.  But 
there  is  no  satisfactory  statistical  measure  of 
this  increase. 

Illiteracy.  It  is  common,  although  not  uni- 
versal, to  inquire  at  a  census  whether  the  person 
is  able  to  read  and  write.  With  the  extension  of 
education  in  most  civilized  countries  the  propor- 
tion of  illiterates  among  the  population  is  declin- 
ing. At  the  present  time  this  proportion,  in 
Christian  countries,  is  greatest  in  the  Slavic 
peoples  and  among  the  negroes  of  the  United 
States.  An  intermediate  position  is  held  by 
the  Romance  countries  and  Hungary,  while 
the  highest  position  is  occupied  by  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  and  the  Germanic 
countries  of  Europe. 

See   Vital    Statistics;   Immigration;    Emi- 
gration. 

POPULIST  PABTY,  or  People's  Party. 
A  political  party  in  the  United  States,  organized 
at  Cincinnati  in  May,  1891,  by  a  national  con- 
vention composed  chiefly  of  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  classes.  The  party 
grew  out  of  the  movements  previously  inaugurat- 
ed by  the  "Grangers"  and  the  "Farmers'  Alli- 
ance" (q.v.).  Its  platform  of  principles  de- 
manded the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver; 
the  abolition  of  the  national  banking  system; 
the  issue  of  fiat  money  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  country  on  a  cash 
basis,  and  the  loan  of  such  currency  to  the  people 
at  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
non-perishable  agricultural  products;  national 
ownership  of  all  means  of  public  communication 
and  transportation;  a  graduated  income  tax; 
popular  election  of  United  States  Senators;  the 
adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 
legislation;  and  the  prohibition  of  alien  owner- 
ship of  land.  On  July  2,  1892,  a  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Populist  Party  met  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  It  adopted  a  platform  embodying  the 
above  mentioned  views  and  nominated  James  B. 
Weaver  of  Iowa  for  President  and  James  G. 
Field  of  Virginia  for  Vice-President.  The  Popu- 
list ticket  received  22  electoral  votes  and  a 
popular  vote  of  1,055,424.  In  the  next  Presi- 
dential campaign,  that  of  1896,  the  Populist 
Party  nominated  for  President  W.  J.  Bryan,  who 
had  *  already  received  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  for  Vice-President  Thomas 
E.  Watson  of  Georgia.  Most  of  the  Populist 
Party  supported  Bryan  and  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Vice-President,  W.  J.  Sewall,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  party  stood  for  the 
independence  of  their  movement,  and  voted  for 
Bryan  and  Watson.  On  account  of  their  refusal  to 
depart  from  the  path  marked  out  by  themselves, 
the  latter  were  called  the  "Middle-of-the-Road" 
Populists.  In  order  to  have  the  full  Populist 
vote  counted  for  Bryan,  an  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  two  parties  in  twenty-eight 
States,  by  which  each  was  to  have  a  proportion- 
ate representation  on  the  electoral  ticket.    As  a 


result  of  this  arrangement  Bryan  received  176 
electoral  votes,  while  Sewall  received  149  and 
Watson  17.  The  Populist  platform  of  1896  dif- 
fered but  slightly  from  that  of  1892.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1900  the  Populist  Party  again  nominated 
for  President  W.  J.  Bryan,  who  was  also  the 
Democratic  nominee,  but  again  refused  to  indorse 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
( Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois ) .  After  a  spirited 
contest,  Charles  A.  Towne  of  Minnesota  received 
the  nomination  for  Vice-President,  but  he  subse- 
quently withdrew,  and  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Populist  Party  substituted 
Stevenson.  In  addition  to  its  old  principles  the 
party  in  1900  denounced  the  imperialistic  policy 
of  the  Government,  expressed  sympathy  for  the 
Boers  in  their  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  ad- 
vocated municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
and  condemned  the  practice  of  the  courts  in  is- 
suing injunctions  in  labor  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.  Consult:  Hopkins, 
Political  Parties  in  the  United  States  (New 
York,  1900)  ;  McKee,  National  Conventions  and 
Platforms  (Baltimore,  1900)  ;  and  Reynolds, 
National  Platforms  and  Political  History  (Chi- 
cago, 1898). 

POPTJLO'NIA.  An  ancient  town  of  Italy. 
See  Piombino. 

PBOBEAGLE  (from  Fr.  pore,  hog  +  Eng. 
beagle),  or  Mackerel  Shabk.  Specifically,  a 
ferocious  shark  (Lamna  cornubica),  bluish  gray 
in  color  and  reaching  a  length  of  ten  feet,  which 
is  found  in  both  the  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Pacific.  The  term  is  extended,  however,  to  include 
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the  whole  of  its  family  (Lamnidse),  which  con- 
tains several  pelagic  species,  often  of  great  size, 
power,  and  ferocity,  with  stout  bodies,  a  wide 
mouth  with  separate,  triangular,  highly  special- 
ized teeth  (the  third  in  the  upper  jaw  always 
small),  large  gill-openings,  and  great  fleshy  fins. 
In  addition  to  the  typical  porbeagle  (a  British 
name),  a  well-known  species  (Isurus  oxyrhyn- 
chus)  haunts  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
called  'cane  de  mare;'  and  a  rarer  one  (Isurus 
DeKayi)  occurs  on  the  North  American  coast. 
The  largest  and  most  cosmopolitan  of  the  family 
is  the  great  white  'man-eater*  shark  (q.v.). 

POBCELAIN  (OF.  porcelaine,  porcellaine, 
Fr.  porcelaine,  from  It.  porcellana,  porcelain, 
Venus-shell,  so  called  because  the  highly  polished 
surface  suggested  that  of  the  Venus-shell,  whose 
curved  upper  surface  resembled  a  pig's  back, 
from  porcella,  diminutive  6t  porco,  pig,  from  Lat. 
porous,  swine,  hog,  pig;  connected  with  Lith. 
parszas,  Ir.  ore,  OHG.  farh,  dialectic  Ger.  Farch, 
Ger.  Ferkel,  AS.  fearh,  Eng.  farrow,  pig).  A 
peculiar  kind  of  pottery  made  by  the  Chinese  for 
many  centuries,  and  in  Europe  since  the  discov- 
ery of  its  ingredients  about  the  year  1710.  There 
was  indeed  a  little  porcelain  made  in  Florence  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  was  made  of  materials  brought 
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from  China.     Its  decoration  shows  the  artistic  of  two  kinds:  in  pure  blue  on  the  unbaked  body 

spirit  of  the  time;  but  so  very  little  of  the  ware  before  the  glaze  has  been  applied,  and  in  enameled 

was  made  that  it  never  influenced  the  later  de-  colors  applied  to  the  finished  and  fired  piece  upon 

velopment  of  the  manufacture  in  Europe.     The  the  glaze  and  fixed  by  a  second  firing  at  a  rela- 

next  attempt  at  making  the  ware  in  Europe  was  tively  low  temperature.  Such  pieces  are  of  extreme 

by  experiments,  each  separate  establishment  pro-  softness  and  delicacy;  the  blue  shows  through  the 

ducing  a  fine  white  ware  made  of  some  mixture  glaze  in  an  elaborate  scheme  of  outline,  much  as 

of  ingredients  peculiar  to  the  establishment  in  the  etched  line  in  a  Liber  Studiorum{q.v.)  print 

question  and  often  kept  secret.    These  wares  re-  shows  through  the  mezzotint  which  was  applied 

suited  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  afterwards.     The  more  brilliant  colors,  usually 

soft  porcelain,   false  porcelain,  artificial  porce-  green,  yellow,  and  red,  though  black  is  also  used 

lain,  and  by  similar  names.    In  these  the  copying  in  certain  pieces,  are  applied  upon  and  within 

of  the  Chinese  ware  was  avowed  and  some  of  these  outlined  spaces  and  the  slight  irregularities 

the  announcements  were  to  the  effect  that  at  and  imperfections,  where  the  outline  is  at  one 

length  the   true   Oriental   secret  had  been   dis-  moment  partly  obscured  by  the  enamel  color  and 

covered.    The  ware  was,  however,  more  nearly  a  again  left  more  clearly  separated  from  it,  add 

glass  than  a  true  ceramic  ware.  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  piece.     The  fault 

The  date  of  the  first  manufacture  of  porcelain  often  found  with  the  richly  decorated  Chinese 

in  China  is  not  fixed.     The  earliest  piece  that  porcelain,  namely,   that  the  patterns  are  hard 

can  be  dated  dates  from  the  Sung  dynasty  be-  and  too  strongly  relieved  from  the  nearly  white 

tween  960  and  1368 ;  but  all  Chinese  history  and  ground,  is  hardly  true  of  these  pieces,  which  are 

tradition  point  to  a  much  earlier  date  even  than  among  the  most  attractive  known.    This  peculiar 

960  for  the  first  making  of  a  real  porcelain.  system  has  not  been  abandoned,  but  even  during 

Vitreous  glazes  of  the  surface  and  the  partial  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  followed  with  great 
vitrification  of  the  whole  mass  as  described  below  success,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  pieces 
need  not  of  necessity  have  characterized  the  very  so  painted  are  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Pieces 
early  wares  which  are  now  assumed  to  have  been  iu  Pure  blue  and  white  are,  however,  the  especial 
porcelanous.  The  characteristic  of  Chinese  production  of  the  Ming  epoch.  Nearly  all  the 
porcelain  which  has  always  caused  the  greatest  important  blue-and-white  pieces  which  bring 
admiration  and  the  most  minute  study  in  enormous  prices  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Europe,  the  decoration  by  means  of  under-glaze  England,  where  *blue  china'  was  the  particular 
and  over-glaze  painting,  seems  not  to  have  been  fad  of  the  years  between  1870  and  1890,  are  as- 
introduced  until  a  time  late  in  the  Ming  sumed  to  be  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  although  it  is 
dynasty.  Before  the  fifteenth  century  decora-  quite  well  understood  by  more  careful  students 
tion  was  carried  out  very  largely  in  relief  or  in  that  but  few  of  such  early  pieces  exist  in  Europe, 
intaglio  this  relief  varying  from  minute  pat-  and  that  those  few  are  generally  so  placed  and  so 
terns  raised  by  modeling  upon  the  surface  while  held  that  they  can  never  come  into  the  market 
soft  to  boldly  projecting  figures,  masks,  flowers,  Such  are  not  merely  the  pieces  in  national  col- 
and  the  like,  molded  separetely  and  applied,  the  lections,  but  also  some  in  private  hands  and 
adhesive  paste  causing  them  to  keep  their  posi-  identified  during  many  years  by  their  having 
tions  until  fired.  The  patterns  in  intaglio  are  been  mounted  in  European  silver  or  silver-gilt, 
sometimes  very  elaborate,  and  use  is  made  of  the  with  feet,  covers,  tips  to  spouts,  and  the  like, 
color  of  the  glaze  filling  up  these  recessed  lines  the  plate  marks  on  the  silver  fixing  the  date  of 
and  scrolls  more  deeply  than  it  covers  the  body  this  work  beyond  any  question, 
of  the  piece,  so  that  these  incised  or  impressed  Nine-tenths  of  the  beautiful  wares  existing  in 
patterns  show  in  a  different  color  from  the  rest  Europe,  brought  thence  to  the  United  States,  are 
of  the  surface.  These  methods  of  decoration  are  of  the  Ching  or  Tsing  dynasty,  that  is  to  say,  the 
not  limited  to  the  period  in  question,  but  have  dynasty  of  the  Tatar  conquerors  of  China,  be- 
been  kept  constantly  in  use.  During  these  earlier  ginning  with  1644,  and  still  holding  the  throne, 
years  (Sung  dynasty  and  the  first  reigns  of  the  The  Tsing  pieces  are  of  all  sorts:  pure  white 
Ming  dynasty)  decoration  by  'solid  color*  as  it  with  or  without  delicate  incised  patterns,  or  in 
is  now  called,  was  greatly  respected;  the  forms  grotesque  forms  of  dragon  and  the  like,  or  in 
of  vases  and  platters  were  as  graceful  or  as  vigor-  carefully  modeled  and  delicately  formed  statu- 
ous  and  significant  as  at  any  subsequent  time,  ettes;  white  painted  with  pure  blue  under  the 
and  vessels  of  these  refined  shapes  were  invested  glaze;  white  covered  externally  with  pure  strong 
with  color,  especially  a  splendid  green  which  color,  blood-red  (sang  de  baeuf)  or  maroon,  tur- 
has  been  hard  to  procure  in  later  wares — the  quoise  blue  or  deep  blue,  yellow,  and  other  hues ; 
green  which  is  the  true  and  proper  tint,  after-  pieces  of  which  the  pattern  is  'reserved*  in  white 
wards  described  in  France  as  celadon.  Other  on  a  ground  filled  in  with  dark  blue  or  black,  or, 
colors  existed,  especially  yellow,  which  has  pieces  of  which  the  pattern  is  'reserved'  in  white 
always  been  the  Imperial  color,  though  opinions  pieces  adorned  with  very  elaborate  painting  in 
differ  as  to  the  proper  hue;  but,  as  has  been  many  colors,  the  subject  being  often  flowers, 
stated  by  the  latest  and  most  accurate  European  flowering  plants,  bushes,  bamboo  thickets,  and  the 
writers,  the  years  before  1367  may  be  said  with-  like,  and  as  often  including  human  figures  treated 
out  impropriety  to  constitute  the  otladon  period,  with  great  dexterity  and  a  very  sufficient  knowl- 
Of  course  these  dates  and  attributions  are  still  edge  of  drawing,  but  made  decorative  rather  than 
open  to  revision.  realistic. 

The  reign  of  the  Emperor  Wang-Li,  which  is  The  history  of  real  porcelain  in  Europe  is  very 

generally  given  as  from  1573  to  1619  A.  M.,  is  ac-  brief;  for  the  Florentine  ware  above  named  has 

cepted  as  the  period  of  the  earliest  pieces  painted  no  connection  with  the  development  of  the  art 

in  brilliant  colors  and  existing  in  Europe  in  any  That  development  began  in  Saxony,  at  the  Meis- 

considerable  number.     In  these  the  painting  is  sen  factory  near  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of 
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Johann  Friedrich  B5ttger.     In  1756  the  Sevres  usually  to  be  found  in  the  books  devoted  to 
factory  -was  established  by  royal  decree  as  a  con*  ceramic  ware  in  general.    ( See  the  bibliography  of 
tinuation  and  development  of  the  earlier  factory  Pottery.  )     A  few  have  been  devoted  to  this  spe- 
at  Vincennes,  and  in  1768,  the  actual  porcelain  cial  ware,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the 
elay  having  been  discovered  a  few  years  earlier,  work  of  Jacquemart  and  Le  Blant,  Histoire  artis- 
the  hard  porcelain  was  manufactured  at  Sevres,  tique,  industrielle  et  commerciale  de  la  porce- 
The    establishment  has  maintained  its  graceful  laine  (Paris,  1862).    This  work  has  been  in  part 
work  without  intermission,  even  during  the  Revo-  superseded  by  more  recent  treatises,  but  is  famed 
lution,  and  the  style  of  decoration  has  changed  for  the  admirable  illustrations  from  etched  plates 
as   the   different  directors  have  sought  for  new  by  Jules  Jacquemart.    Chinese  porcelain  has  been 
systems  of  design.    The  productions  of  the  manu-  treated  in  two  French  books,  La  ceramique  chi- 
factories  can  always  be  purchased,  except  when  noise,  by  Grandidier  (Paris,  1894),  and  Laporce- 
made   especially   for   national  gifts   to   friendly  laine  de  Chine,  by  0.  Du  Sartel  (ib.,  1881)  ;  these 
powers  or  public  benefactors,  but  the  prices  are  works  are  large  quartos  with  many  plates.    The 
high  and  no  promise  can  be  made  as  to  the  time  work    devoted    to    the    Walther    collection    in 
of  delivery.    At  present,  since  1898,  the  old  sys-  Baltimore,  whose  chief  author  is  Doctor  Steven 
terns  of  design  have  been  largely  abandoned  and  W.    Bushell,   contains    a   more    profound    study 
a    very     elaborate  development    of    independent  of  the   subject  than   any   other   work,   and   its 
thought  in  the  decoration  is  in  progress.    Among  illustrations    are    admirable    chromolithographs. 
the   most  remarkable  of  its  movements  are  the  The  same  distinguished  expert  has  aided  in  the 
unglazed    pieces    known    commonly    as    biscuit  publication    of    A    History   and   Description   of 
figures,   which  are  found  modeled  by  the  first  Chinese  Porcelain,  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse    (New 
sculptors  of  France.     These  are  sometimes  six-  York,  n.d.,  about  1901).     The  publications  con- 
teen  or  twenty  inches  high,  and  groups  or  series  nected  with  the  Sevres  manufactory  are  impor- 
of  them  are  prepared  for  the  adornment  of  the  tant,    especially    La   manufacture   nationals    de 
I              table  at  a  stately  banquet  or  for  similar  uses.  Sevres,  exposition  universelle  de  1900,  having  a 
I              There  are  two  different  hard  porcelains  made:  carefully  prepared  text,  and  a  number  of  excel- 

•  one  which  approaches  very  nearly  in  quality  and  lent  plates  illustrating  the  most  recent  produc- 

•  color,  and  in  the  degree  of  heat  needed  to  fire  it,  tions.     A   History  and  Description  of  English 
'_              to   Chinese  porcelain;    the  other  a  still  harder  Porcelain,  by  William  Burton   (New  York,  n.d., 

ware  fired  at  a  very  high  temperature  and  of  preface  dated  1902),  is  a  really  critical  treatise, 

course    limited    in   its   coloration,   as   few   pig-  as  is  also  the  popular  treatise  by  Lehnert,  Das 

ments  are  available.     In  England,  in  the  eigh-  Porzellan  (Bielefeld,  1902). 

teenth  century,  the  true  porcelain  was  made  in        -on-Dn-PT  attkt  nwurp-D      a«  ™+«„™,oi  o+™/. 

at  least  two  towns,  Plymouth  and  Bristol,  and  .   PORCELAIN  TOWER.    An  octagonal  struc- 

manv  other  manufactories  were  started  in  the  ture  m  Nankln&  China>  erected  m  the  early  part 

^hstS  ST^etS  Surjtis^  «  the  fifteenth  century.     It  had  nine  stor^ 

1850,    however,  that  English   porcelain  has  be-  £«*    ™<*    variegated    porcelam     from    which 

come  an  important  industrial  product.    There  is  bf1Is  *ndK  lanips  were  hung.    The  tower  was  de- 

no    national    establishment,    and    therefore    the  +st r°yed  bythe.  TaiPing?  in  .18+5 3«     ™™l™?* 

wares  made  are  all  for  the  market  and  artistic  *ure  reproductions  are  in  existence,  among  them 

advance  is  not  steady.  those  m  the  Green  Vault  m  Dresden. 

Processes  of  Manufacture.  Porcelain  is  made        POBCELANITE,   or   Pobcelain-Jasper.     A 

by  firing  together  two  natural  materials  which  are  metamorphic  rock  of  the  granite  group  which  is 

known  hy  Chinese  names,  kaolin  and  petuntze,  al-  formed  by  the  baking  of  argillaceous  beds.     It 

though  the  deposits  found  in  Europe  are  not  com-  has  the  fracture  of  flint,  and  is  gray  to  red  in 

monly  of  exactly  the  same  chemical  nature  as  the  color,  somewhat  resembling  jasper,  from  which  it 

Chinese.    The  latest  careful  writer  on  the  subject,  differs,  however,  in  being  more  fusible. 

William  Burton   says  expressly  that  the  kaolin        P0BCH  (OF.,  Fr.  porche,  from  Lat.  porticus, 
lias  been  produced  by  the  gradual  decomposition  h       ^  fr'om    £        ftt  }      An  ^^ 

of  the  petuntze;   and  it  is  admitted  that  the  two  £stib'u%,  or  room,  affording  entrance  tea  build- 


1 
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natural  substances,  the  harder  and  more  rock-like     .       and  ^j    built  ag  anbacces8orv  to  the  main 
petuntze  and  the  .clay-like  kaolin,  are of  the  same    m*ss  and  pro/ecting  from  it     Th£  porch  of  a 

church  may  be  a  gabled  building,  small  and  low 
in  comparison  with  the  church  proper,  with  a 


•j.  m.  »  j  •  it  j  *»«*o0  ******  projecting  from  it.  The  porch  v,*  « 
«T~i—  P0™?06^10?-  The  body  is  general  y  made  church  mayFbeJ  a  gabled  building,  small  and  low 
of    the   kaolin  just  as  any  piece  of  pottery  is    ;„ f» £u  *u~  «u. v   « «•    ™:+i.   - 


modeled  in  common  clay,  and  the  fusible  petuntze  gi     le  door  of  entrance  and  a  single  passage-like 
forms  the  glaze  but  with  this  peculiarity  in  the  interior  with  permanent  seats  along  the  sides; 
process,  that  body  and  glaze  are  fired  together.  or  it  ^  a  mere  roof>  vauited  or  of  wooden 
This   is  exceptional  m  the  ceramic  art,  because  frame.work>  resting  upon  a  pair  of  columns,  as 
in  most  varieties  of  pottery  the  glaze  is  applied  often  in  the  church€8  of  Lombardy ;  or  it  may  be 
{separately  and  fired  separately  and  at  a  much  ^  j         as  the  whole  church  ia  wide>  as  ^  the 
lower  temperature.    The  temperature  needed  for  narthex  of  Eastern  churches,  or  the  great  vesti- 
the  firing  of  true  porcelain  is  about  1400    Centi-  bule   of    Saint   peer's    at   Rome.      Such   great 
grade,  or  more  than  3000    Fahrenheit.    The  few  porches  as  these  will  naturally  be  more  or  less 
pigments  that  will  bear  this  great  heat  are  ap-  ciOSely  united  to  the  main  structure,  as  they  are 
plied  on  the  body  and  under  the  glaze.    Paintings  njgh  and  as  it  ig  common  to  build  a  series  of 
in  vivid  colors  are  nearly  always  of  the  nature  of  ro0ms  or  a  gallery  above  them ;  they  are,  there- 
enamel    applied    upon    the   glaze    and    showing  forej    more    properly     vestibules    than    porches, 
plainly  as  in  slight  relief,  or  else  as  having  a  though  the  latter  term  is  more  generally  applied 
surface   altogether   different   from   that   of   the  to  them. 

glaze,  and  usually  much  less  brilliant.  The  projecting  porches  of  Gothic  churches  add 

Bibliography.      Treatises    on    porcelain    are  much  to  their  variety  of  outline  and  often  receive 
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the  richest  ornamentation.    (See  Postal.)    Tbua  companying  plate.     It  can  roll  itself  up  like  a 

the  cathedral  porches  of  the  thirteenth  century,  hedgehog,  with  apinea  pointing  in  every  direction, 

especially  in  France,  are  made  to  shelter  great  The  spines  or  quills  nt  the  tip  of  the  tail  are  of 

numbers  of  statues  of  life-size,  and  larger,  and  a  very   singular   structure,   being   open   thin-sided 

still  greater  crowd  of  small  figures  under  niches ;  tubes,  about  two  inches  long,  supported  upon  alcn- 

and  in  addition  to  this,  much  floral  sculpture,  der  flexible  pedicles,  and  (.bey  make  a  sound  by 

In    England    there    stilt    remain    many    wooden  rattling  together  when  the  tail  is  shaken.    The 

porches  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  animal  is  solitary  and  nocturnal,  burrows  in  the 

and  one  or  two  exist  on  the  Continent.     Finally,  ground,  and  in  winter  becomes  torpid.    It  feeds  on 

it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  lower  story  of  a  roots,  bark,  fruits,  and  other  vegetable  substances, 

tower  is  often  made  to  serve  as  a  porch,  having,  sometimes  committing  depredations  in  gardens, 

perhaps,  three  doorways  in  its  three  free  sides,  The  spines  or  quills  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other 

and  in  the  fourth  side  a  doorway  into  the  church,  porcupines,  are  used  for  various  purposes,  and 

The  most  elaborate  porch  of  this  character  is  con-  have  a  certain  commercial  value.  A  larger  species 

nected  with  the  Church  of  Saint-BenoIt-sur-Loire  of  porcupine   {Hyutrix  fcucurus),  with  the  quills 

(Loiret),  France.  of  the  tail  quite  white,  is  found  in   India,  tod 

In  domestic  buildings,  especially  in  lands  where  other  species  inhabit  different  parts  of  Asia  and 
there  is  much  hot  sun,  it  is  common  to  have  Africa.  The  Malayan  and  West  African  brush- 
verandas,  and  these  are  porches  if  the  access  tailed  porcupines  of  the  genus  Atherura  differ 
to  the  doorways  of  entrance  is  by  means  of  them,  from  the  true  porcupines  in  having  the  quills  Hit- 

The   propyliea   of   a   Greek   palace   or   temple  tened  like  blades  of  grass,  and  those  of  the  tail 

inclosure  is  to  be  considered  a  porch,  although  gathered  into  a  tuft  at  the  end  of  it. 

the  person  entering  does  not  reach  the  main  build-  Of  the  other  sub- family,  the  Sphingurime,  the 

ing  immediately.     See  Pbopylea.  best  known  species  is  the  North  American  porcu- 

pobca  gm.  a-..,  pmj.„  taw.  a  erdf^xSE^nS^cf;! 

,,  ,{,  ,  J  inches  more.     Ihe  spines  are  only  two  or  three 

the  name  of  Cato.  incheg  ,ong   yeii0wi8h- white,  mingled  with  black 

PORCUPINE  (OF.  potv  eepin,  It.  porcti  hair,  giving  the  animal  a  black  and  white  color, 
spino,  from  ML.  parens  apinosus,  porcupine,  The  spines  are  largest  along  the  sides  of  the 
spine-hog,  from  Lat.  porous,  swine,  hog,  pig,  and  broad,  flat  tail.  The  Canada  porcupine  is  often 
spina,  spine,  thorn).  A  large  forest-dwelling  seen  on  the  ground,  where  it  makes  a  home  among 
rodent  of  the  family  Hystricidas,  characterized  the  rocks,  or  in  a  hollow  stump,  but  spends  most 
prominently  by  an  armature  of  horny  spines  of  its  time  in  trees,  especially  evergreens.  It  is 
('porcupine  quills')  intermixed  with  coarse  hairs,  harmless  and  inoffensive,  but  is  able  to  resist  at- 
The  family  includes  two  well  defined  sub-families,  tack  well,  not  only  by  ite  armature  of  quills,  but 
the  Old  World  porcupines,  Hystricinse,  which  are  by  powerful  strokes  of  its  tail,  and  feeds  on  bark, 
terrestrial  and  fossorial,  and  the  New  World  por-  buds,  leaves,  fruit,  etc.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
cupines,  Sphingu  rinse,  which  are  aboreal  and  not  ones  is  very  good.  A  closely  allied  species,  the 
yellow  porcupine,  is  found  in  the  West.  The  other 
species  of  this  sub-family  are  small  strictly  ar- 
boreal species,  with  more  or  less  prehensile  tail, 
found  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  They  are 
called  'tree  porcupines'  and  belong  to  the  genera 
Sphingurus,  which  has  short  spines,  and  Cbs>- 
tornys,  in  which  the  body  is  clad  with  stout, 
wavy  bristles.  Consult  general  natural  histories; 
especially,  for  the  Canada  porcupine,  Stone  and 
Cram,  American  Animals  (New  York,  1902) ; 
.ue  great  Indflor  Merriam,  Mammals  of  the  Adirondack*  (lb., 
reMh1nKfJ(K^beyondThe"TOoMor"the'mola™;  the  hinder      1893);    Ingersoll,  Wild  Neighbors,   (ib.,   1888). 

...i......„to.„™.b.».,».«J,.iB«.,it,.  poBCDPINMISH.     Od.  of  .  f.mily,  Die- 

fossorial.     Other   differences   also   occur   in   the  dontide,    of    the   order    Plectognathi,    allied   to 

skeletons.     Of   the   Hyatriciwe,   the   best  known  the  globe-fishes,  Tetraodontide,  from  which  they 

species  is  the  common  porcupine   {Bystriie  oris-  differ  chiefly  in  the  stronger  armature  of  the  skin, 

tola)   of  the  Mediterranean  region.     It  is  one  of  and  in  having  no  division  in  the  bony  plate  of 

the  largest  of  rodents,  being  from  two  to  three  either  jaw.     They  are  short  and  broad  in  form, 

feet   in  length,  besides  the  tail,  which  is  about  and   are   covered   everywhere   with    spines,   each 

six  inches  long.     The  occiput  and  neck  are  fur-  rooted  upon  a  bony  base,  and  in  some  species  with 

nished  with  a  crest  of  long,  erectile  bristles.    The  strong,  hair-like   bristles.     Each  jaw  is  covered 

muzzle  and  limbs  are  covered  with  very   short  with  a  bony  plate,  like  a  beak  of  a  bird,  and  the 

hair;  the  back  and  sides  with  spines,  which  on  nostrils  form  small  tentacles.    They  are  sluggish 

the  middle  of  the  back  are  almost  of  the  thick-  fishes,  inhabiting  warm  seas  of  various  parts  of 

ness  of  a  goose-quill,  and  more  than  a  foot  long,  the  world  and  living  on  the  bottom  among  weeds 

The  spines  are  supported  by  a  slender  pedicle,  and  corals.     When  disturbed  they  swallow  air. 

terminate  in  a  sharp  point,  and  are  ringed  with  and  float  belly  upward  on  the  water,  but  their 

black  and  white,  which  gives  a  general  gray  color  capacity  of  inflation  is  much  less  than  that  ol 

to  the  animal.     Their  ordinary  position  is  flat,  the  globe-fishes.    They  are  generally  regarded  is 

with   the   points   directed   backward;   but   when  poisonous,  and  therefore  rarely  used  as  food,  but 

the  animal  is  excited  they  are  erected,  giving  the  they  are  often  utilized  as  curiosities.     The  beet 

beast  the  bristling  appearance  shown  in  the  ac-  known  species  is  Diodan  hyatrix,  common  even- 
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porcupine-pish,  a: 

where  in  the  tropics,  and  often  taken  in  Florida, 
where  its  Spanish  name  is  'erizo.'  { See  Plate  of 
PUCTOOSate  Fishes.)  It  reaches  a  length  of 
*bout  three  feet.  Another  smaller  and  darker 
species  of  these  fish  is  Diodon  holawnthus,  also 
■  ell  known.  An  allied  species,  Chylomycteru* 
ScAoep/5,  only  six  to  ten  inches  long,  and  very 
ibmidant  in  the  bays  and  lagoons  from  Virginia 
to  Florida,  swells  up  when  touched  after  the 
manner  of  the  Northern  puffers.  It  is  greenish 
in  color,  with  the  abdomen  paler,  the  back  and 
sides  marked  by  round  black  spots  and  parallel 
black  stripes.  Its  common  names  are  'burr-fish,' 
'rabbit- fish,'  and  'swelled  toad.'  Several  other 
specie!  of  the  same  genus  exist  in  the  tropics. 

PORCUPINE  WOOD.  The  wood  of  a  palm. 
See  Cocoanut. 

POBTJAGE,  John  (1607-81).  An  English 
mystic.  He  was  born  in  London,  and  was  a 
minister  in  the  Church  of  England  from  1644  to 
his  death.  During  the  Commonwealth  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  views  of  Jacob  Boehme  led  to  hie  sus- 
pension ( 1655 ) ,  but  he  was  reinstated  at  the  Res- 
toration. In  1663  he  joined  Jane  Lead  (q.v.), 
and  with  her  established  the  short-lived  Fhila- 
dclphian  Society,  which  was  intended  to  unite 
the  followers  of  Boehme  and  win  the  world  for 
peace.  A  number  of  his  works  were  published 
posthumously,  and  several  were  translated  into 
German  or  Latin. 

PORDENONE,  por'dfi-n&'n*.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Udine,  Italy,  on  the  Noncello,  20 
miles  southwest  of  Udine  (Hap:  Italy,  G  2). 
Ruins  of  its  old  walls  and  of  an  ancient  castle 
still  remain.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk  fabrics,  paper,  and  earthenware, 
and  a  trade  in  wine  and  grain.  The  site  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  Portvs  Soonis  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   Population  .(commune),  in   1D01,  12,482. 

POBDENONE,  Giovanni  Antonio  da  (1483- 
1539).  A  Venetian  painter  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance. He  is  sometimes  wrongly  called  Licinio. 
His  family  name  was  Sacchi,  and  he  usually 
nlled  himself  Pordenone,  after  his  native  town 
in  Friuli.  He  studied  at  Udine,  and  was  engaged 
in  painting  in  the  churches  of  Friuli  as  early  as 
1504.  Although  he  lived  mostly  in  Pordenone,  he 
received  many  commissions  in  other  cities,  and  at 
Venice  he  learned  to  imitate  Giorgione,  the  lead- 
ing influence  which  governed  his  style  after  1513. 
In  1520  he  assisted  in  the  decorations  of  the  ca- 
thedral at  Cremona,  and  in  1628  was  employed 
by  the  Council  at  Venice  to  paint  a  large  picture 
(or  the  great  hall — a  commission  at  first  as* 
iigned  to  Titian,  who  had  long  delayed  the  work. 
He  settled  definitely  at  Venice  in  1535,  having 
heen  previously  knighted  by  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, and  assumed  the  name  of  Regillo.  At  the 
in  Hut  ion  of  the  Duke,  Pordenone.  in  1538,  went  to 
Femra,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  January,  1630. 
His  most  important  work  are  frescoes,  although 
he  executed  many  altar-pieces.  Host  of  bis  paint- 
ings have  suffered  much  from  age  and  restoration, 
bat  the  altar-piece  in  Sant'  Elemosinario,  Venice, 
still  retains  some  of  its  richness  and  beautiful 
coloring.  The  chief  work  of  his  youth  is  the 
frescoes  in  the  Church  of  San  Salvatore  in  Castel 
Cotalto,  and  the  finest  are  those  in  the  Malchios- 
tro  Chapel  of  the  cathedral  at  Treviso,  dated  1620. 
His  best  oil  paintings  are  the  "Glory  of  Saint 
Loieme  Giustiniani,"  and  a  "Madonna,"  in  the 


PORE.    See  Skin. 


PORGT  or  FORQEE  (corrupted  from  Ameri- 
can Indian  m i sch cuppa uog,  or  from  Lat.  pagrus, 
pager,  from  Gk.  riypai,  pagros,  sea-bream).  Any 
of  several  fishes  of  the  family  Sparids*.  They 
are  carnivorous  shore-fishes  of  the  tropical  seas, 
abundant  in  American  and  European  waters,  and 
excellent  food  fishes.  The  common  American 
porgy  (Stenlotomvs  chrysops)  is  more  commonly 
known  as  'scup'  (q.v.)  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  several  allied  species 
occur  about  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  and  are 
marketed  locally.  The  European  'red -porgy' 
( Pagrus  pagrus) ,  known  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
"besugo'  and  'pargo  Colorado,'  attains  a  length  of 
about  two  feet,  and  is  common  on  the  European 
coasts,  and  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  south- 
ward, where  it  is  highly  valued.   On  the  Pacific 


Coast  the  name  is  given  to  one  of  the  Califomian 
surf-fishes  (q.v.),  otherwise  known  as  'white 
perch'  {Damatichthys  argyrosomus) .  Consult 
Kingsley,  standard  Natural  History,  voL  iii. 
(Boston,   1885). 

FOBIP'EHA,  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
porus,  Gk.  *ipoi,  pore,  passage  +  Lat.  ferre,  to 
bear).  The  second  or  next  to  the  lowest  phylum 
of  animals — the  sponges;  also  its  single  constitu- 
ent class.    See  Sponge. 

FOliISM  ( from  irjpwjiia,  porisma,  corollary, 
from  Toplfcir,  porizein,  to  bring  about,  deduce, 
from  rtpoi,  poros,  passage ;  connected  with  Lat. 
perituit,  skilled,  OChurch  Slav,  perlti,  to  fly,  Skt. 
par,  to  cross  over,  Goth.,  OHG.,  AS.  faran,  Ger. 
fahren,  Eng.  fore).  A  kind  of  geometric  prop- 
osition common  in  Greek  mathematics.  The 
word  seems  to  have  been  loosely  employed,  Pro- 
elus  (q.v.)  telling  us  that  it  is  used  in  geometry 
to  designate  either  a  corollary  or  a  proposition 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  a  theorem 
and  a  problem.  The  most  ancient  tradition 
divides  propositions  into  theorems,  problems,  and 
porismn,  according  as  it  is  required  to  demon- 
strate, to  do,  or  to  find.  Thus,  "To  construct  am 
equilateral  triangle  on  a  given  line"  is  a  prob- 
lem; "To  find  the  centre  of  a  given  circle"  is  a 
porism.    The  term  porism  was  also  used  by  Dio- 

Kbantus  with  reference  to  certain  propositions 
i  arithmetic.  Consult:  Chasles,  Les  troi*  livren 
de  porismes   d'Euclide    (Paris,    1860)  ;   Chasles, 
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AperfU  hiatorique   (3d  ed.,  Paris,  1889) ;  Gow,  tinued  bis  teaching  into  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
History  of  Qreek  Mathematics  { Cambridge,  1884).  Porphyrius  was  not  a  deep  thinker.    He  devoted 
POBK  (OP.,  Fr.  pore,  from  Lat.  porous,  swine,  himself  to  grammar  and  history  as  well  as  phi- 
hog,  pig).     The  flesh  of  swine.     This  meat  is  losophy,  but  his  great  service  was  as  an  expositor 
widely  used  and  extensively  exported  for  food  and  *nd  definer  of  Plotinus  s  obscure  doctrines,  which 
is  valued  for  its  heat-giving  qualities  and  for  the  Eunapius  declares  he  made  clear  to  the  common 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  preserved  by  salting,  understanding.     He  was  a  very  prolific  writer, 
drying,  or  smoking.    The  pork-packing  industry  Su,da8  has  preserved  to  us  an  incomplete  hit 
has  grown  to  enormous  proportions  in  the  United  <*  his  w"t,n8\  some  of  which  deal  with  specu- 
States.    In  1900,  the  bacon  exported  was  valued  lat,v*  J,hllTphJ'ibut  t^^Ber  number  were 
at  $39,000,000;  the  hams,  $20,000,000;  lard,  $42,-  Verted  to  the  history  of  philosophy  and  its  ex- 
000,000;  and  the  total  hog  products,  over  $112,-  P°"tl0»-    £»•  most  important  of  these  are  hu 
000,000.    The  flavor  of  pork  is  affected  more  or  L/e  of  Pythagoras  his  work  On  Abstinence  from 
less  by  the  feed  given  tothe  pig,  as  is  also  the  An%™}  tF°?f>  "*«*?*•<»«••»  «*  C™*??*t'a* 
character  of  the  fat.    Fat  with  a  low  melting  \°  A™*?'1"?,  ^Sones,  and  a  work  addressed 
point   is   characteristic   of   'soft'   pork,  while  S  to  his  wife,  Manila.    Of  h«  lost  worh  the  most 
higher  melting  point  is  found  in  that  of  better  important  was  one  directed  against  the  Chns- 
quality.    Acorns  are  believed  to  cause  the  pecu-  tuj^  whufli  T»Mj«Miely  burned  at  the  order  of 
liar  and  delicate  flavor  noticed  in  the  flesh  of  Theo^HM  H.     That  he  was  originally  a  Chns- 
mw  which  aw  allowed  to  run  where  thefhave  tian'  as  is  8tated  ^  Socrate8'  the  Church  hU- 
^  to  thSu'1  Xh?  o?er™    carcLs^  now  ft™^  ^^V^Z' JEtZn  of  t 
quite  generally   recognized   as   und?irab,e    «*  Stf*?  fr^tts^^vt  jgZf£ 
smaller  pigs  with  fat  and  lean  well  distributed  u  h^      Th       ^  toportal|t  ^^  of  g^e 
are  more  satisfactory     Pork  contains  on  an  aver-  fa  tfae   {oUo*         Porphyrii  OpJtla 
?*?  ™™  ffi*alf^,mef„  'iul  ™™l   t  SeUcta,  by  Nauck  (2d  el,  Leipeigl  18M)Tr*« 

US'S 

his 

.....  .  .     ..«     .     ,  v~.„„™„.».  .v„   »v  ^.-«.vw^«   Categories  is  now 

matter  of  opinion,  as  so  far  as  scientific  food  published  in  the  g^t  Berlin  edition  of  the  Com- 

experiments  go  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  *mentarie8  to  Aristotle,  vol.  iv.,  ed.  by  Busse  (Bet- 

good  pork  is  less  desirable  for  men  in  health  than  H     lgg7)     Porphyrii  &  Phxl0sophxa  ex  Oraculis 

other  meats.     It  is  very  likely  that  much  of  the  Haurienda  Li6rorZm  Reliquiw,  ed.  Gustav  Wolff 

prejudice    against  pork  comes  from  the  fact  that  {BeTXin   1856)     QwB8tiones  Homeric*,  ed.  Schra- 

it  is  one  of  the  foods  avoided  by  the  Jews  and  der    (Leipzig,    1880-82).    Translation   of  Select 

Mohammedans   on   account   of   their    respective  irorfc^  bf  Ttylor  (London,  1823);  Sentences,  by 

religious  beliefs.  See  Packing  Industry;  Meat;  David8on    (ib.,   i86Q).     Consult:    Zeller,  PMo- 

FooD*  sophie  der  Qriechen  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1881) ;  and 

POBOMUSHIB,  po'r6-mSo--sher'.    One  of  the  for  Porphyrin's  relation  to  Christianity,  Kleff- 

Kurile  group  of  islands.    See  Kubile  Islands.  ner,  Porphyrius  der  Neuplatoniker  und  Christen- 

POBOSITY  (from  Lat.  porosus,  full  of  pores,  feind  (Paderborn,  1896). 

from  poru»>  pore   passage ) .     A  term  expressing        POBPHYBY    (OF.,  Pr.  porphyre,  from  Gk. 

^V^^^11^^^0^^^^^'  Tfavpot,    porphyros,  purple,  from  xo/^pd,  por- 

pletely  fills  the  space  it  occupies ;  in  other  words,  p%r£  v^\*  f^) .    \  term  formerlfmuch  em- 

that  all  bodies  are  full  of  minute  cavities  or  Ji0%d  to  designate  in  a  general  way  any  rock  of 

interstices,  such  as  are  illustrated  on  a  large  ^/phvritic  t<fxture    (see  Igneous  Itocks),  and 

scale  by  a  sponge.  in  a  speciai  geng^  sucn  rocks  when  of  siliceous 

POBPHYBIO,  Pomponius.     A  Latin  gram-  composition  and  having  the  larger  crystals  (por- 

marian,  presumably  of  the   third   century  a.d.  phyritic  crystals)   chiefly  of  orthoclase  feldspar 

His  commentary  on  Horace  is  the  most  valuable  0r  orthoclase  feldspar  and  quartz.     Thus  quart* 

which  has  come  down  to  us,  though  sometimes  porphyry  included  the  finer  grained  granites  oc- 

fanciful  and  frequently  marred  by  interpolations  curring  as  bosses  or  dikes. 

of    mediaeval    clerks.      It    is    edited    by    Meyer        t%fxt%T%r%-rtsta    /rvn  •  — ^2. 

(1874)  and  by  Holder  (1894).  *        *  ^P^F™    (OV.  Porpets    porpots,  pourp^ 

•nA-B-n-n-o-n/xAiT   /x   x     /         ™     «•         ,    s  dialectic  Fr.  pourpexs,  from  Lat.  porcus,  swine, 

POBPHYB/ION   (Lat.,  from  Gk.  TbrfypUnr).  hog,  pig  +  pisci8  fish    ct>  witn  reversed  order  of 

In  Greek  mythology    a  giant  destroyed  in  the  components,  Port,  peiwe  porco,  Olt.  pesee  porco, 

combat  with  the  gods  because  at  the  sight  of  p0rpoise).    A  small  active  cetacean,  of  the  fam- 

Juno's  beauty  he  forgot  to  defend  himself.  ily  Delphinida?,   having  a   form   similar  to  the 

POBPHYBITIC  TEXTUBE.     See  Igneous  dolphins,  but  the  muzzle  short,  uniformly  con- 

Rocks.  vex,  and  without  a  beak ;  a  dorsal  fin ;  the  teeth 

POBPHYBTTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  IIop^uoj).  numerous,  simple,  and  equal.  The  common  por- 
(233-C.304  a.d.).  One  of  the  most  important  of  poise  (Phoccena  communis)  is  plentiful  in  all 
the  Neo-Platonists  and  the  chief  disciple  of  northern  seas  and  is  only  6  to  8  feet  in  length. 
Plotinus.  He  was  born  at  Batanea,  in  Syria,  The  body  is  spindle-shaped,  the  skin  perfectly 
where  he  received  his  early  education.  His  smooth  and  destitute  of  hair,  and  there  are  from 
original  name  was  Malchus,  but  this  was  changed,  40  to  50  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  eye  is  rather 
according  to  tradition,  to  Porphyrius  ('wearer  small,  with  the  pupil  in  the  form  of  a  V,  and  the 
of  the  purple')  by  Longimis,-  whose  disciple  he  opening  of  the  ear  is  very  minute.  The  crescent- 
was  at  Athens  from  252  to  262.  In  the  latter  year  shaped  blow-hole  is  situated  between  the  eyes, 
he  went  to  Rome  and  soon  attached  himself  to  Large  numbers  are  often  seen  together,  sometimes 
Plotinus.  After  some  years  he  moved  to  Sicily,  gamboling,  sometimes  swimming  in  file,  when 
but  returned  to  Home  under  Aurelian  and  con-  their  backs,  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the 
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water,  are  apt  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  great  can  King  seized  the  Janiculum,  a  fortified  hill  on 

sea-serpent.    They  feed  on  fish,  and  pursue  the  the  west  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  would  have  forced 

herring,  mackerel,  etc.,  into  bays  and  estuaries,  his   way   into   the   city   across   the   "Bridge   of 

The  porpoise  sometimes  ascends  rivers,  apparent-  Wooden  Piles"  {pons  sublicius),  had  not  a  brave 

ly  in  pursuit  of  salmon,  as  far  as  the  water  is  Roman,  Horatius  Codes,  kept  the  whole  of  Por- 

brackish,  and  is  not  infrequently  caught  on  such  sena's  army  at  bay,  while  his  comrades  behind 

occasions,  for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  oil,  and  flesh,  him   hewed   down   the  bridge ;    after   which    he 

The  skin  is  nearly  an  inch  thick,  but  is  planed  plunged  into  the  Tiber,  and  safely  swam  across 

down  until  it  becomes  translucent,  and  is  made  its  waves.     Porsena,  we  are  informed,  now  laid 

into  excellent  leather,  which  is  used  for  shoe-  siege  to  Rome,  and  after  a  while  the  inhabitants 

began  to  suffer  so  severely  from  famine  that 
they  had  recourse  to  a  desperate  expedient.  Three 
hundred  of  the  noblest  Roman  youths  swore  to 
risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
Etruscan  King.  The  first  on  whom  the  lot  fell 
was  C.  Mucius,  who  stole  into  the  camp  of  Por- 
sena, but,  not  knowing  the  person  of  the  King, 
killed  his  secretary  instead.     He  was  instantly 

skuxk,  or  bat  POBPOI8B.  seized,  and  put  to  the  torture;  but  the  unshrink- 
ing audacity  with  which  he  thrust  his  hand  into 

strings  and  for  other  purposes.    Under  the  skin  the  fire  and  let  it  burn  moved  the  King  so  much 

is  a  layer  of  fat,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  which  that  he  pardoned  him,  whereupon  Mucius   (ever 

yields  oil  of  the  finest  quality.     The  flesh  was  afterwards  called  Scasvola,  'the  left-handed1)  told 

in  former  times  highly  esteemed,  but  it  is  now  him  of  the  jeopardy  in  which  he  was  placed, 

little  eaten  by  civilized  people.     Several  other  Porsena  resolved  to  make  peace  with  Rome  at 

species  of  Phocsena  occur  in  the  South  Atlantic,  once,  and,  his  conditions  being  accepted  by  the 

Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans,  while  the  name  'por-  sorely  pressed  citizens,  he  withdrew  his  forces, 

poise*  is  carelessly  extended  to  almost  any  of  This  version  of  the  story  is  believed  to  have  been 

the  smaller  dolphins.    Consult :  Beddard,  A  Book  invented   to   conceal   the   fact  of   a   temporary 

of  Whales  (London,  1900) ;  Goode,  Fishery  In-  Etruscan  conquest,  and  the  evidence  in  favor  of 

dairies,  sec  i.  (Washington,  1884) ;  True,  Bulle-  this  view   is  overwhelming.     Tacitus  expressly 

tin  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  No.  affirms  that  Porsena  conquered  the  city ;  Diony- 

36*  (ib.,  1889).  sius  informs  us  that  the  senate  sent  him  an  ivory 

P0BTOBA,  Niccolo  Antonio    (1686-1766).  sceptre,  a  golden  crown,  and  a  triumphal  robe, 

A  famous  Italian  composer,  born  at  Naples.    He  which  was  the  form  that  had  been  adopted  by  the 

studied  music  under  Padre  Gaetano,  of  Perugia,  Etruscan  cities  themselves  of  acknowledging  the 

and  possibly  under  Scarlatti.     He  produced  his  supremacy  of  the  Roman  King,  Tarquinius  Pris- 

first  opera,  BaMlio,  re  di  Oriente,  in  1709.    Bere-  cus;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  Porsena  forbade  the 

nice  followed  in  1710.     He  began  the  work  for  citizens  of  Rome  to  use  iron,  except  for  agricul- 

which  he  subsequently  became  famous  in  1712,  tural  purposes.    What  seems  most  reasonable  to 

when  he  founded   the   music-school    in  Naples,  helieve  is  that  a  great  rising  of  the  Etruscan 

which   numbered    among    its    pupils    Farinelli,  against  the  Latin   races   took   place,   and   that 

Tosi,  Senesino,  and  Caffarelli.    He  held  many  im-  Rome  was  exposed  to  the  first  brunt  of  the  war, 

portant  appointments  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  and  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat,  but  that  shortly 

Italy;  and  in  1728  became  singing-master  to  the  a*ter  the  Etruscans  themselves  were  decisively 

royal  family  at  Dresden,  in  which  city  he  also  beaten,   and  forced  back  into  their  own  terri- 

became  concert-master  of  the  opera.    The  follow-  tories;  for  after  the  conquest  of  Rome  Aruns,  a 

ing  year  he  was  invited  to  go  to  London,  where  a  son  of  Porsena,  proceeded  against  Aricia,  under 

considerable  opposition  had  been  organized  against  the  walls  °*  which  city  (according  to  Livy)  his 

Handel  (q.v.).    Although  Borne  of  his  best  work  armv  was  routed  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 

was  written  and  produced  in  London,  he  could  not  Latin  citie8»  with  the  helP  of  Greek  auxiliaries 

succeed  against  his  rival,  and  returned  in  1736  to  from  Cumse. 

Venice,  where  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  POR'SON,  Richabd  (1759-1808).    A  brilliant 

Unsemtory      After    a   period   of   about   nine  Greek  8cholar,  born  December  25,  1759,  at  East 

years  he  went  to  Vienna  in  the  tram  of  the  Rugton,  Norfolk,  England,  where  his  father,  a 

\enetian  ambassador,  and  during  the  three  years  WOrsted  weaver,  was  parish  clerk.     The  curate 

of  nw  stay  was  held  in  high  repute  as  a  teacher,  of  the  parish)  Mr>  Hewett,  impressed  by  the  boy's 

Haydn  studying  under  him  part  of  the  time.  He  rare  abilities,  had  him  educated  along  with  his 

went  to  Dresden  m  1748,  where  he  became  Court  own  son9>  porson  afterwards  found  a  patron  in 

tapellmeister  until   1751,  when  he  returned  to  Mr    NorrU)  the  founder  of  the  Norrisian  pro- 

P*9'  fessorship  at  Cambridge,  who  sent  him  to  Eton 

PORRIGO.    See  Favus;  Ringwobm.  in   1774,  where  he  remained  about  four  years, 

POBSE'NA,  or  PORSENNA,  Labs.    In  the  without,  however,  distinguishing  himself  remark- 

wly  and  uncertain  history  of  Rome,  a  powerful  ably.     Another  patron,  Sir  George  Baker,  sent 

King  of  Clusium  (now  Chiusi),  in  Etruria.    Ac-  him,  in  1778,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of 

cording  to  the  legend  told  by  Livy,  when  Tarquin  which  he  was  elected  a  scholar  in  1780.    In  1781 

the  Proud  was  expelled  from  Rome  he  sought  the  he  won  the  Craven  scholarship  and  the  first  chan- 

help  of  his  Etruscan  kinsmen  in  Veii  and  Tar-  cellor's  medal.     In  1782  he  was  chosen  a  fellow 

qjinii,  against  his  revolted  subjects;  but  their  of  Trinity.    He  now  began  to  give  indications  of 

efforts  not  proving  successful,  he  turned  to  Por-  his  subtlety  and  taste  in  the  difficult  verbal  criti- 

*b*t  who   willingly    espoused    his    cause,    and  cism  of  the  Greek  dramatists.    For  four  years  he 

marched  a  great  army  against  Rome.    The  Etrus-  contributed  to  Maty'*  Review— his  first  critique 
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being  on  Schutz's  JSschylus,  and  his  finest  on  His  poems  are  mostly  in  the  Milanese  dialect 
Brunck's  Aristophanes.  He  also  opened  a  cor-  They  are  remarkable  for  their  satirical  wit  and 
respondence  with  Professor  Ruhnken.  In  1787  he  vivacity,  and  are  exact  descriptions  of  local  man- 
contributed  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  three  ners.  The  best  known  of  them  is  Le  disgrmi  d\ 
sarcastic  letters  on  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson.  Giovanni  Bongee.  His  works  were  published  by 
For  the  same  periodical  he  also  wrote  his  far  his  friend  Grossi  in  1821. 

more  famous  and  trenchant  Letters  to  Travis  on  PORTA  Giagomo  della  (1542-1604)  An 
the  Three  Witnesses  (1788-89).  The  question  con-  Italian  architect,  born  at  Milan.  He  was  the 
cerned  the  disputed  text  I.  John  v.  7,  and  was  pupii  0f  Vignola  and  Michelangelo,  and  corn- 
occasioned  by  a  pretentious  defense  of  the  pas-  pleted  various  works  left  unfinished  by  both  his 
sage  by  Archdeacon  Travis  against  the  scornful  masters.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
attack  of  Gibbon.  Porson  naturally  incurred  cupola  of  Saint  Peter's  in  Rome,  which  he  slightly 
great  odium  on  account  of  the  side  he  took  in  altered  from  the  original  designs,  and  was  work- 
this  controversy.  One  old  lady  who  had  him  in  jng  over  in  i564#  other  building  work  of  his  in 
her  will  for  a  legacy  of  £300  cut  it  down  to  £30  Rome  includes  the  completion  of  the  Church  of 
when  she  heard  that  he  had  written  a  book  jj  Gte8U>  begun  by  Vignola;  the  Farnese  Palace, 
against  Christianity.  Porson's  fellowship  being  begun  by  Michelangelo ;  the  Greek  Church,  in  the 
vacated  by  his  refusal  to  take  orders,  his  via  Babuino;  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  dei 
friends  now  procured  for  him  an  annuity  of  Monti .  the  facade  of  the  Church  of  San  Luigi  de' 
£100.  He  was  also  appointed  to  the  regms  Francesi;  and  the  palaces  Paluzzi,  Chigi,  Serlupi, 
professorship  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cam-  and  d>Este#  He  also  buiIt  in  Rome  80me  fine 
bridge  an  office  worth  £40  a  year.  The  only  fountains,  in  which  his  taste  for  the  decorative 
thing  he  ever  did  in  connection  with  his  Greek  in  architecture  showed  itself.  Of  these,  an  es- 
professorship  was  to  deliver  a  Latin  prelection  pecially  noted  one  is  the  Fontana  delle  Tart* 

?nA?Uvipid!fL'  wri*ten'  *  la  ■¥*  "V^°  da/8'    *n  rughe.    Other  works  by  Porta  are  the  Chapel  of 

1795  he  edited  the  plays  of  ^schylus  for  the  ^^  John  the  Baptist  in  the  cathedral  at  Genoa, 

Foulis  Press  at  Glasgow;  and  between  1797  and  and  the  Viila  Aldobrandini,  near  Frascati. 

1801  four  of  Euripides,  the  Hecuba,  the  Orestes,  „-*,„■..      ~                                        , 

the  Phamissa,  and  the  Medea.    He  also  collated  A  *?***>    Giambattista   della    (1543-1615). 

the  Harleian  manuscript  of  the  Odyssey  for  the  An  Italian  savant,  born  at  Naples.    He  traveled 

'Grenville'  Homer.     In   1806  he  was-  appointed  Wldelv  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  founded 

librarian  of  the  London  Institution  with  a  salary  an  association  known  as  J  segreti,  for  the  purpose 

of  £200,  but  neglected  his  duties.    By  this  time  of  <^rrjmg  on  scientific  investigations.  Accused 

Porson  had  weakened  in  mind  and  body.     Ever  of  practicing  magic,  the  society  was  dissolved  by 

-since  the  loss  of  his  fellowship  he  had  lived  {he  Pope.    Porta  studied  optics  successfully  and 

mostly   in   London,   occupying   rooms   at   Essex  evented  the  camera  obscura.     He  wrote  widely 

Court  in  the  Temple.     There  he  would  confine  °n  scientific  topics  with  much  learning  and  much 

himself  to  work  for  days;  and  for  years  he  had  blundering.     His    most    important    works    are 

been  at  times  a  hard  drinker.    He  died  of  apo-  De  Bumana  Physiognomia  (1586),  Magis  Katu- 

plexy,  September  25,  1808,  and  was  buried  in  the  ralis  1589)>  Ar8  Reminiscendi  (1602),  De  Aens 

chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Transmutationibus   (1609). 

Porson  was  famed  for  his  wit  and  learning,  and,  PORT   ADELAIDE,   ad'e-lad.     The  port  of 

unfortunately,  for  the  negligence  with  which  he  the  city  of  Adelaide  (q.v.),  South  Australia, 

treated  persons  to  whom  he  owed  courtesy.    His  PORT'ADOWN'.      A    town    of    Ireland   in 

burlesque  of  Hawkins  has  been  compared  with  County  Armagh,  situated  on  the  Great  Northern 

Thackeray   at   his   best      He    certainlv   was    a  Rai^a  5  miles  south  of  Lough  Neagh  (Map; 

master  of  irony.    His  contributions  to  the  knowl-  Ireland>  E  2)      It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 

edge  of  Greek  syntax  and  metres  are  solid  and  ^^        dfl  and  trade  in  agricuitUral  products, 

permanent.  To  the  emendation  of  texts  he  brought  Popuiation,  in  1901,  10,046. 

rare  keenness  and  a  marvelous  memory.  Though  •£**,*.«.  i,,.-.     ^    ,„,  ,    ,        «_               ,,«i« 

more  scientific  methods  now  prevail,  especially  *  0BAT^L.S'  PJ?.r  *"? '>  J««  Francois  (1818- 

in    textual    collation,    it    is    generally    agreed  ?5>-    A  Belgian  historical  and  portmit  painter, 

that  Porson  opened  the  way  to  the  new   era.  J?™  at  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels.    He  studied  in 

After  his  death;  several  works  left  in  manuscript  £•  Academy  of  Brussels,  and  in  Paris  under  Paul 

were    published:     Ricardi    Porsoni    Adversaria  Maroche,  and  in  1842  he  took  the  Prix  de  Rome. 

(1812K    Tracts    and    Miscellaneous    Criticisms  After  extensive  travels  m  the  Orient,  in  1847  he 

(1815),  Pausanias    (1820),  Lexicon  of  Photius  was  appomted  director  of  the  Academy  of  Ghent. 

(1822),  Notes  on  Suidas  (1834),  and  Correspon-  *+***,  after  further  travels,  he  became  director 

cfence,  edited  by  Luard  (Cambridge,  1867).    Con-  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels.     Among  his  best 

suit  the  Life  by  Watson  (London,  1861) ;  Table  £n°wn  ™?*"  a™     A  Funeral  m  the  Desert  of 

Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers  (ib.  1856) ;  and  Luard,  Suez,"  and  "A  Caravan  in  Syria  Overtaken  by  a 

Cambridge  Essays  (ib.,  1857).  Simoom."     At   an    exhibition    of    paintings   in 

Sydenham  Palace  in  1873,  he  received  a  special 

PORT    (of    uncertain    etymology).      (1)    A  gold  medal  for  the  finest  picture,  "A  Drought  in 

naval  term  to  denote  the  left  side  of  a  vessel  to  Egypt."    His  works  are  rather  good  in  composi- 

an  observer  looking  forward.     See  Helm.      (2)  tion,  but  are  painted  in  the  smooth  manner  of  the 

In  architecture  the  term  port  is  used  as  an  equiv-  school  of  Delaroche. 

alent  of  portal  (q.v.).  PORTAGE.     A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 

PORTA,    Carlo    (1776-1821).      An    Italian  Columbia  County,  Wis.,  90  miles  west  by  north 

poet,  born  in  Milan.     He  was  employed  in  the  of  Milwaukee;  on  the  Government  ship  canal  be- 

Bureau  of  Finance  in  Venice,  and  afterwards  in  tween  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  on  the 

Milan.     Manzoni,  Grossi,  and  others  of  the  Ro-  Wisconsin  Central  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 

mantle  School  in  Milan  were  his  intimate  friends,  and  Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Wisconsin,  Do). 
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It  has  a  public  library,  and  among  the  prominent  d'etat  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (September  4,  1797) 
buildings  are  the  high  school  and  the  city  hall,  he  escaped  deportation  by  seeking  refuge  abroad. 
Portage  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  productive  Returning  in  1800,  he  was  made  by  Napoleon  a 
farming  section,  and  manufactures  hosiery  and  member  of  the  commission  charged  with  the  prep- 
knit  goods,  brick,  flour,  etc.  The  government  is  aration  of  a  civil  code.  He  took  a  most  important 
administered,  under  a  charter  of  1900,  by  a  part  in  the  labors  of  the  commission,  for  which  he 
mayor  elected  biennially  and  a  unicameral  coun-  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  extensive  knowledge 
cil.  There  are  municipal  water-works.  Portage  of  the  civil  law.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
was  settled  in  1835  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  Concordat  (1801)  Portalis  was  intrusted  with 
in  1854,  having  been  first  incorporated  two  years  the  task  of  formulating  a  body  of  supplementary 
earlier.  Near  the  city  limits  are  the  remains  of  rules  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  administrative 
old  Fort  Winnebago,  which  was  built  in  1828.  policy  of  the  State  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
Population,  in  1890,  5143;  in  1900,  5459.  religion.  Made  Minister  of  Public  Worship  in 
F0BTAL  (OF.  portal,  Fr.  portail,  from  ML.  1804,  he  effected  important  changes  in  the  organi- 
portale,  entrance,  vestibule,  neu.  sg.  of  por-  zation  of  religious  instruction.  In  1806  he  became 
tali*,  relating  to  a  gate,  from  Lat.  porta,  gate) .  «*  member  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  Paris 
A  doorway  or  gateway;  and,  by  extension,  an  August  25,  1807.  Consult:  Lavolee,  Portalis,  sa 
architectural  structure  having  for  its  chief  object  vie  et  ses  ceuvres  (Paris,  1869);  Sainte-Beuve, 
the  inclosing  and  containing  of  such  doorway,  or  Cauteries  du  lundi,  vol.  v.   (Paris,  1852). 

several  doorways.    The  French  term,  portail  of  POBTAL  VEIN.    See  Liver  ;  Cibcuj^tion. 

similar  meaning,  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  ^ 

west  front  of  a  church,  or  to  the  northern  or  PORTA  MAGGIORE,  p6r'ta  mad-j(/ra.    The 

southern  transept-front,  or  to  the  lower  part  of  ancient  Porta  Prasnestina  at  Rome,  a  gate  with 

such  a  front  in  which  the  doorways  are  opened.  two  arches,  one  of  which  is  now  closed,  through 

This  usage  has  influenced  English  writers  to  a  which   issued  the  Via  Praenestina  and  the  Via 

certain  extent,  and  the  group  of  doorways  at  one  Labicana.    It  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  water 

front  or  flank  of  a  building,  with  the  architec-  systems  of  the  ancient  city,  and  was  originally 

tural    accessories,     such    as    gables,     canopies,  designed  to   carry  the  Aqua   Claudia   and  the 

columns,  and  the  like,  is  often  a  portal.     The  Anio  Vetus  over  the  two  roads.    Its  inscriptions 

porte  cochere  of  a  large  French  building,  that  is,  record  its  construction  and  restorations.    It  was 

the  great  doorway  through  which  a  carriage  or  included  as  a  gate  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  Dur- 

wagon  can  be  driven,  is  properly  called  a  portal.  ing  the  restoration  of  the  walls  by  Arcadius  and 

The  portal  and  the  porch  (q.v.)  are  not  to  be  Honorius  the  level  of  its  threshold  was  raised  ten 

separated  absolutely.     Thus   where,   as   in  the  *«*  ty  the  leveling  of  the  accumulated  rubbish. 

Palazzo  Canossa  at  Verona,  there  is  a  triple  arch-  POR'TAMENTO  (It.,  carriage) .    A  musical 

way  of  entrance,  the  three  arches  taken  together  term  used  to  denote  the  sustaining  of  the  voice 

may  be  considered  a  portal  of  three  openings;  or  jn  pasaing  from  one  note  to  another.     In  legato 

the  square  hall  into  which  they  lead,  taken  with  the  voice  passes  directly  from  one  tone  to  the 

the  arches,  may  be  considered  a  porch,  in  which  next>  whije  in  portamento  it  passes  through  all 

case  the  arches  in  the  outer  wall  form  a  part  intermediate  tones.    But  this  passing  is  so  rapid 

°f  it.  that  no  single  tone  is  heard  separately.    The  ef- 

PORTALEGBE,    pdr'ta-la'gra.     The   capital  feet  of  portamento  can  best  be  attained  upon  a 

of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  Portugal,  stringed  instrument  played  with   a  bow.     The 

situated  near    the    Spanish    frontier,    95   miles  finger  quickly  glides  along  the  string  from  one 

northeast  of  Lisbon.     It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  note  to  the  next. 

has  a   handsome    cathedral.     It    manufactures  pQRTA  NIGRA,  pAr'ta  nfgrk  (Lat.,  Black 

woolen  goods,  and ^cork is  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  q^       a   famoU8 'gateway  of   Treves,   dating 

Population,  in  1900,  11,893.  probably  from   the  fourth   century  a.d.     It  is 

PORTALIS,  pdr'taleV,  Jean  Etiennb  Mabie  constructed  of  sandstone,  and  is  blackened  with 
11746-1807).  A  French  jurist  and  statesman,  age,  whence  its  name.  The  gate  was  closed  by 
born  at  Le  Beausset,  near  Toulon.  He  studied  law  a  portcullis  and  fortified  by  two  towers,  one  of 
at  the  University  of  Aix  and  in  1765  was  admitted  which  was  occupied  early  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
to practice  before  the  provincial  Parliament,  tury  by  Simeon,  a  Greek  hermit,  and  from  this 
Charged  with  a  commission  to  investigate  the  fact  the  gate  is  called  also  Simeonsthor.  -A  nuni- 
legal  status  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  he  pub-  ber  of  Roman  antiquities  are  preserved  in  the 
lisbed  in  1771   Consultation  sur  la  validity  des  interior. 

manges  des protectants  en  France,  in  which  he  p0BT  ANTCNIO.     A  seaport  town  on  the 

established  the  character  of  marriage  as  a  civil  nortnern  coast  0f  Jamaica  (Map:  Cuba,  J  8) .    It 

contract;  the   general    tone   of  the  work  being  ig  the  Becond  ^^^^1  town  of  the  island  and 

1£IK  fai^bhL  to  rell«lous .  toleration.     From  ig  the  centre  of  the  fruit  trade.    It  is  connected  by 

1778  to    1782    he    was    provincial    assessor   of  rail  with  K^ton. 

Provence,  returning  subsequently  to  the  practice  _^__ .  „  _  w««.««,,^,               ^          •», 

of  law.    Always  moderate  in  his  views,  Portalis  PORTA  PRiENESTI'NA.    See  Pobta  Mag- 

retired  to  his  estate  when  the  Revolution  entered    giore.  

upon  its  stormy  phase.    He  was  compelled  to  flee  PORT  ARTHUR  (Chin.  Lti-shun  K'ow).  A 

to  Lyons  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  in  December,  town  and  strongly  fortified  naval  station  near  the 

1793,  he  was  arrested.    He  was  liberated  on  the  Lao  T'ich  Shan  promontory  of  the  peninsular  por- 

fall  of  Robespierre  and  in  1795  was  elected  to  the  tion  of  the  Manchurian  province  of  Shing-king  or 

Council  of  Ancients,  of  which  in  June  jof  the  fol-  Fung-t'ien  fu,  leased  by  China  to  Russia  with  cer- 

lowing  year  he  became  president.    His  clemency  tain  adjacent  territory  for  a  period  of  25  years 

to  the  adherents  of  the  old  regime  aroused  the  under  an  agreement  dated  March  27,  1898  (Map: 

hostility  of  the  Directors,  and  after  the  coup  China,  F  4) .    The  object  of  Russia  was  to  secure 
Tou  XIV.-25. 
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a  naval  station  which  she  could  defend  for  the  use  POET  CLINTON.  A  village  and  the  county 

of  her  war-vessels  in  Eastern  waters,  and  the  lease  seat  of  Ottawa  County,  O.,  31  miles  east  by  south 

was  granted  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  of  Toledo ;  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

"it  shall  not  prejudice  China's  sovereignty  over  Portage  River,  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Micki- 

the  territory."    It  was  further  agreed  that  the  port  gan  Southern  Railroad   (Map:  Ohio,  E  2).    It 

should  be  closed  to  all  vessels  except  Chinese  and  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is  the  commercial  centre 

Russian  men-of-war.    The  town  lies  on  the  slope  of   a   region   engaged   largely   in   fruit-growing. 

of  the  high  hills  which  surround  the  oval  inlet  There  are  also  large  lime,  plaster,  and  stone  in- 

which  forms  the  harbor,  in  lat.  38°  48'  N.  and  terests.     The  mining  of  gypsum,  basket-making, 

long.  121°  20'  E.    The  inlet  on  which  it  stands  and  fishing  are  other  important  industries.  Popu- 

measures  about  two  miles  from  east  to  west  and  latlon,  in  1890,  2049;  in  1900,  2450. 

one  from  north  to  south,  and  is  well  protected  from  POBTCULLIS   (OF.  porte  coleice,  porte  cou- 

storms  by  a  spit  of  land  which  runs  diagonally  fodC>  sliding  gate,  from  porte,  from  Lat  porta, 

across  its  northern  end.    The  harbor  proper  has  gate,  and  colcice,  coulisse,  fern,  of  coleis,  coulis, 

been  much  enlarged  by  blasting  and  dredging ;  gliding,  from  Lat.  colatus,  p.  p.  of  coiarc,  to  flow, 

new  docks,  barracks,  an  arsenal,  and  warehouses  to  strain,  from  colum,  sieve).    A  frame  of  iron, 

have  been  built,  and  the  place  rendered  impreg-  or  wood  strengthened    with   iron,  made  in  the 

nable.     On   the   west  side   of   the   town    is   the  form  0f  grating,   designed   to  slide  in  vertical 

terminus  of  the  Russian  railway  to  Harbin.    See  grooves  built  in  the  jambs  of  the  entrance  gate 

Manchuria.  of  a  fortified  place,  in  order  to  defend  the  gate 

Ltt-shun  K'ow  was  formerly  only  a  small  fish-  in  case  of  assault.    The  vertical  bars  were  pointed 

ing  village  at  the  lower  end  of  a  long  mountain-  with  iron  below,  and  struck  on  the  ground  when 

ous  peninsula  until  it  was  selected  by  Li  Hung  the  grating  was  dropped,  so  as  to  injure  who- 

Chang  under  the  advice  of  German  engineers  for  ever  or  whatever  they  fell  upon.     (See  Castle.) 

a  strongly  fortified  naval  station  for  the  defense  in  heraldry   (q.v.)   the  portcullis  is  represented 

of  the  Pei-ho  and  Peking.    In  1894,  however,  it  with  rings  at  its  uppermost  angles,  from  which 

was  captured  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  Treaty  of  chains  depend  on  either  side.    It  was  a  badge  of 

Shimonoseki  provided  for  its  cession  to  Japan  the  Beaufort  family,  and  borne  in  virtue  of  their 

with  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Manchuria  from  Beaufort  descent  by  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  Port- 

the  Liao  to  the  Yalu;  but  Russia,  France,  and  cuUis  js  the  title  of  a  pursuivant  in  the  English 

Germany  intervened  and  induced  Japan  to  relin-  college  of  arms,  whose  office  was  instituted  bv 

quish  all  this  territory  for  the  Bum  of  30,000,000  Henry  VII. 

taels  and  on  November  30,  1895  its  evacuation  p0BT  DE  pAIX  ^  de  ^  A  Umn  and 
was  begun.  Consult  Some  Facts  About  Port  t  of  HaitJ  Qn  the  Tc>rtuga  ghannel,  one  nun- 
Arthur,"  ml United  Service  Magazine,  vol.  cxlvi  £ed  mile8  north  of  Port.au.prince,  and  on  the 
(London  1902).  See  Dalny;  Rhino-king;  and  rJght  bank  of  the  TroU  Riviere8  at  its  mouth 
Tauen  W  an.  ( Map .  Antilles,  L  5 ) .    The  agricultural  interests 

PORT-AU-PRINCE,  por'to'pr&Ns',  or  Port  0f  the  section  are  largely  devoted  to  coffee.    The 

Republicain.    The  capital  and  principal  seaport  population   is  estimated   at    10,000.     Columbus 

of  Haiti,  Western  Indies,  situated  on  the  western  visited  the  port  in  1492  and  named  it  Valparaiso, 

coast    of    the    island,    opposite    the    island    of  it  was  taken  by  French  filibusters  in  1665. 

Gonatve  (Map:  West  Indies,  L  5).     It  lies  in  a  p0RT  DTJRNTORD.     A  seaport  in  British 

marshy  region  and   although  well  laid  out   is  m  Eaat  Africa  at  the  mouth  of   the  Sheri  Rim 

a  general  state  of  decline  and  quite  unsanitary.  (M        Aff.       j  5) 

It  is  built  largely  of  wood  and  is  partly  in  ruins,        •wv»flw,    o  t*  ^ -n.^ 

as  a  result  of  the  earthquakes  of  the  'eighteenth  TOBTE,  Sublime  PoirrE,  or  Ottoman  Pom. 

™a  „!„„♦»„„*»,  «.„t,,riJ     Th«  nrinninifl  h„ilH-  The  name  given  to  the  Turkish  Government.   Tie 


and  nineteenth  centuries.     The  principal  build-     i^."™    P™u,.ut  jurKBuuuv  n™     «. 
s„™,  or»  «,»  ^..  tmI.™.   tiw  few*  hnildimr.    o«g'n   of  th,s   name   >8  to  be   referred  to  the 


The  harbor  is  safe  and  fortified.    The  population  connection  with  the  affairs  of  government 

of   the   citv    is    estimated   at    61,000      Consult  the  administration  of  justice.     In  the  Byaintioe 

JS^JS^dST^  *  me  ^  HaHi  waT^n^rr^t^et^rof1^: 

(  1   £1    *-™±JZZ      ,     .„         •     «r    .  t.    .  perial  palace  to  the  Government  whose  authority 

PORT  CHESTER.     A  village  in  Westchester  wag  there  exerci8ed.    The  Turk8  found  the  term 

County,  N.  Y.,  26  miles  northeast  of  New  \ork  ^  common  use  among  the  Byzantines  some  tin* 

City;   on  Long  Island  Round  and  on  the   >ew  prevjOU8    to    their   establishment    at    Constant!- 

York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map:  le  and  adopted  it  on  the  organization  of  their 

New  York,  G  4).     It  enjoys  considerable  popu-  empire>    The  use,  among  European  nations,  of  tbe 

larity  as  a  summer  resort  and  is  also  a  resi-  French  term  sublime  porte   ('lofty  gate')  is  ac- 

dential  suburb  of  New  York.     There  are  a  free  counted    for   by   the    fact    that    French    is  the 

library,  besides  public  school  libraries,  a  public  ianguap€  0f  European  diplomacy.     See  Ticket. 

hospital,  and  three  fine  bank  buildings;  also  a  .„__.  *****—**,  ,t>              •.  u  u     v     tk* 

park    (Monument).     The  village  has  large  nut  *OME  CRAYON  (Fr.,  pencirholder)     The 

and  bolt  works,  foundries,  and  manufactures  of  pseudonym  of  the  American  author  and  illus- 

shirts,  carriages,  etc.     The  government  is  vested  trator  David  H.  Strother  (q.v.). 

in   a  president   and   board   of   trustees,  elected  POBT  ELIZ'ABETH.    The  largest  and  most 

biennially.    Port  Chester  was  settled  probably  as  important  city   of   Cape    Colony    next   to  Cape 

early  as  1742,  and  was  known  as  Raw  Pit  until  Town.     It  is  situated  on  Algoa  Bay  400  miles 

1837,  when  the  present  name  was  adopted.  It  was  east  of  Cape  town,  on  the  barren  peninsula  of 

incorporated  as  a  village  in  1868.    Population,  in  Cape  Recife    (Map:   Cape  Colony,  K  9).    It  is 

1890,  5274;  in  1900,  7440.  a  well-built  city.    There  are  fine,  substantial  pub- 
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lie  buildings,  and  large  commercial  houses.  There  "Henry    V.    and    the    Princess    Kate"    (1868); 

are  also  a  college  and  other  schools,  and  a  botani-  "Cupid  with  Butterflies"    (1874)  ;   "Portrait  of 

cal  garden,  the  latter  irrigated  from  the  city's  Lady  with  Dog"    (1876)  ;  and  "Portrait  of  Boy 

water  supply,  which  is  brought  over  an  aqueduct  with  Dog"  (1884).    Porter's  pictures  are  always 

23  miles  long.     The  location  of  Port  Elizabeth  agreeable  in  color,  and  he  has  a  good  sense  of 

midway  between  Cape  Town  and  Durban,  and  composition.     In   1900  he  won  a  medal  at  the 

at  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast  from  Kimberley,  Paris  exhibition. 

with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railroad,  gives  POBTEB,  Charles  T.  ( 1826- ) .    An  Ameri- 

the  town  great  commercial  advantages.    Its  har-  can  mechanical  engineer.     He  was  born  at  Au- 

bor,  partly  sheltered  by  the  cape,  is  being  fur-  bunij  N#  Y.,  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 

ther  improved  by  great  engineering  works.    The  i845>  practiced  law  for  several  years,  and  then 

imports  in  1898  were  valued  at  $30,355,560,  and  became  an  engineer,  forming  a  partnership  with 

the  exports,  chief  of  which  were  gold,  diamonds,  johll  F.  Anen  to  control  the  Porter-Allen  engine. 

wool,  ostnch  feathers,  and  hides,  amounted  to  This  firm  wag  the  first  to  US€  with  succes8  high 

110,220,580.    Population,  in  1891,  23,266.  rotative  speed  in  stationary  engines.    Porter  was 

PORTEOUS   RIOT.     An  uprising  in  Edin-  the  inventor  of  a  central  counterpoise  governor 

burgh  on  the  night  of  September  7,  1736.    John  for  steam  engines   (1859)  and  of  an  isochronous 

Porteus,  captain  of  the  city  guard  of  Edinburgh,  centrifugal  governor  for  marine  engines   (1861), 

wis  hated  by  the  populace,  and  when  on  April  14,  and  the  author  of  Mechanics  and  Faith,  Spiritual 

1736,  he  superintended  the  execution  of  an  Edin-  Truths  in  Nature  (1885). 

burgh  merchant,  Andrew  Wilson,  who  had  robbed  P0RTER,    David     (1780-1843).      A    distin- 

a  custom-house,  disturbances  were  feared,  espe-  mi...   a  «,„,.;«„„  „«„«i  J/r      "   tL  _ri  v™  "L 

riallv  since  the  svmnathv  of  the  neonle  was  with  S^lshed  American  naval  officer.    He  was  born  in 

ciany  since  me  sympainy  oi  *ne  people  was  wim  wos+on   an(j  was  * up  aon  n*  a  naVal  oflirvr  in  the 

smugglers  and  their  allies.  The  mob  remained  £°_ ?  7.  ."Ja  ™f  J?!/011,?1  a  naval  °_.r  in  tne 
quiet  until  Wilson  was  dead  and  then  began  to  ^i"^  *?  ^98,  after  some  experience  on 
throw  stones.  Porteous,  without  any  warning,  me.™hant  vessels  m  the  course  of  which  he  was 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire  into  the  crowd  and  did  *w'ce  F?™"?  bv  *J*  Bnt,sh'  but  .f$  time 
likewise  himself.  Six  or  seven  persons  were  f "J**  be  ?ntered  <*"  navy  as  l™1^™**' 
killed  and  twenty  wounded.  Porteous  Was  In  ** \*M>wng  V«F ^he  served on  toard  the  Con- 
brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  f,f  «'«>»  in  her  fight  with  the  French  frigate 
death.  He,  however,  petitioned  the  Government  f  Insurgente.  Being  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  fol- 
and  a  reprieve  was  granted.  This  aroused  the  low/ne  J**!*  he  8erv*d  in  ^\war  ™<*  J^h 
people  and  some  men  in  disguise  forced  the  jail  and  m  ^.^  captured  with  the  Philadelphia, 
«  the  night  of  September  7th,  took  out  Porteous  and  remained  a  prisoner  until  peace  was  made, 
and  hangld  him.  As  a  result  a  bill  was  passed  Durmf  the,  J™*^  °*  the  ™?r  of  !«*>  » 
br  Parliament  which  disqualified  the  provost  of  commander  of  the  frigate  Esse*  32  guns,  he  cap- 
Edinburgh  from  holding  any  Government  office  tur*d  8ev,<*al  English  merchant  vessels,  a  trans- 
in  the  future,  and  fined  the  city  £2000  for  the  ?>?*>  and  J*e  <*>™ette  Alert  20  guns.  In  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  of  Porteous.  The  partici-  following  February  he  entered  the  Pacific,  and  for 
pants  in  this  riot  were  never  discovered,  but  it  *lm??<; a  3**?  PT^7ed.  Wlt!>  g«at  success  upon  the 
was  believed  that  people  of  high  social  and  offi-  English  whale-shipping  in  that  ocean.  On  this 
cial  standing  were  connected  with  it.  The  plot  ™m*e  hf  was  accompanied  by  young  David  G. 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Heart  of  Midlothian  turns  **™S0V  (?:v,)'  whom  he  had  adopted  in  180$. 
upon  some  of  the  supposed  happenings  of  the  After  inflicting  much  damage  upon  the  enemy, 
Porteous  riot  e  ^88ex  was  hlockaded  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso 
pnPTTTR  "  c^  t*™  bv  two  English  vessels,  the  Phoebe,  of  36  guns, 
J-UHTE&.     bee  Ueeb.  and  the  Cheruhi  of  2o  guns.     Porter  offered  to 

POBTEB,  Axexandeb  (1786-1844).  An  fight  either  singly,  but  as  this  offer  was  refused, 
American  jurist,  who  remodeled  the  jurispru-  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  28th  of  March  to  get 
dence  of  Louisiana.  He  was  born  near  Armagh,  to  sea,  with  the  result  that  in  doubling  a  head- 
Ireland,  came  to  America  in  1801,  was  admitted  iand  his  vessel  was  struck  by  a  squall,  which 
to  the  bar  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1807,  and,  re-  carried  away  her  foretopmast  and  drowned  sev- 
moving  to  Saint  Martinsville,  La.,  became  a  eral  of  her  crew.  Porter  then  returned  to  the 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1811.  harbor  and  anchored  his  vessel  less  than  three 
Hw  greatest  labor  was  as  judge  of  the  Supreme  miies  from  the  town  and  only  half  a  mile  from 
Court  of  the  State  (1821-33),  when  he  helped  in  the  shore.  Here,  disregarding  the  rules  of  neu- 
the  establishment  of  a  new  legal  code.  He  was  a  trality,  the  British  attacked  her,  and  after  a 
Whig  Senator  (1834-37),  a  friend  of  the  United  bloody  and  unequal  conflict  of  two  hours  and  a 
state*  Bank  scheme  and  of  Texan  independence,  half  forced  her  to  surrender.  Despite  the  loss  of 
an  advocate  of  the  division  of  surplus  revenues  his  vessel,  however,  Porter  was  upon  his  return 
among  the  States,  and  an  opponent  of  the  aboli-  home  received  with  great  honors, 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Re-  His  career  after  the  close  of  the  war  was  a 
elated  to  the  Senate  in  1843,  he  served  until  his  varied  one.  In  1824,  being  now  a  commodore,  he 
d*ath.  was  sent  in  charge  of  an  expedition  against  the 

POBTEB,  Benjamin  C.  (1843—).    An  Amer-  West  Indian  pirates.    In  the  performance  of  this 

iean  portrait  and  figure  painter.    He  was  born  in  duty   he   compelled   the   Spanish   authorities   at 

Melrose.  Mass.,  August  27,  1843.    From  1872  to  Fajardo,  Porto  Rico,  to  render  an  apology  for 

1*31  he  studied  at  different  times  in  Europe,  espe-  an  insult  to  his  flag;  for  this  action  he  was  after- 

eially  in  Venice  and  Paris.  Porter  at  first  devoted  wards  court-martialed,  and  on  the  ground  that 

himself  to  figure  painting,  but  of  late  years  has  ]\e  had  exceeded  his  authority  he  was  suspended 

chiefly  painted  portraits.    In  1880  he  became  Na-  ffom  the  service  for  six  months.    Disgusted  with 

tional  Academician,  and   took   studios   in   New  this  treatment,  he  resigned,  and  entered  the  Mexi- 

York  City  and  Boston.    His  best  works  include:  can  navy  as  rear-admiral.    He  remained  in  this 
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service  until  1829,  and  then,  being  dissatisfied  with  General  Grant  in  the  siege  of  Vicksbure, 
with  it,  resigned.  He  was  soon  afterwards  ap-  and  upon  the  surrender  of  that  place  received  the 
pointed  consul-general  to  the  Barbary  Powers  by  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  commission  aa  rew- 
President  Jackson,  and  was  later  transferred  as  admiral.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  assisted  Gen- 
charge  d'affaires  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died  eral  Banks  in  the  disastrous  expedition  up  the 
in  1843.  Porter  published  a  Journal  of  a  Cruise  Red  River,  and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  eier- 
Made  to  the  Pacifick  Ocean  by  the  United  States  tions  that  he  succeeded  in  saving  his  vessels. 
Frigate  Essex  (1815;  1822),  a  defense  of  his  (See  Bailey,  Joseph.)  In  the  same  year  he  vis 
conduct  at  Foxardo  (1825),  and  Constantinople  put  in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  Blockad- 
and  Its  Environs  (1835).  Consult  David  Dixon  ing  Squadron.  While  in  this  command  his  moot 
Porter,  Life  of  Commodore  David  Porter  (Albany,  important  service  was  in  cooperating  in  the  cap- 
1875).  ture  of  Fort  Fisher,  which  was  taken  by  assault 
POBTEB,  David  Dixon  (1813-91).  A  dis-  on  the  15th  of  January  1865  after  a  long  and 
tinguished  American  admiral.    He  was  a  son  of  *~tnictaw  bombardment  by  his  fleet.    For  th» 

Commodore  David  Porter,  and  was  born  in  Ches-  ""J"  he  a#un  rece,Ived  ^Jfr**  ££&* 
ter,  Pa.,  June  8,  1813.     In  1824  he  accompanied        After  P««ce  came   he  served  from  1865  to  1869 

his  father  on  his  expedition  against  the  West  "  "TnB^fc?t  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 

Indian  pirates,  and  when  his  father  became  Ad-  "W**  P*  **.  muchT  ^i??"?86  tte  """^ 

miral  of  the  Mexican  navy  he  entered  the  same  ?f  ****.  ""titation.     In  1866  he  was  promoted 

service  as  a  midshipman.    While  serving  under  *•  *  vice-admiral,  and  in  1870,  upon  the  death 

his  cousin,  Captain  David  H.  Porter,  wlo  was  °f  Farragut,  was  advanced  to  the  highest  of  all 

in  command  of  a  Mexican  vessel  cruising  against  ?*Lal  1?a,ft***  of  admlral-    He  dled  »  w»* 

Spanish  commerce,  young  Porter  took  part  in  a  ln£on  .m  ™l\  .       ...     ,  . .    .  „      „ 

desperate  engagement  with  a  much  superior  Span-        Adml,S1  T.°^rJTot^  *Jj ?  °/  h?5  **«.  °»* 

ish  frigate.    Tie  vessel  on  which  he  was  serving  ™?°K  ^}d  £?^(18^U '"^J*  "*** 

was  captured,  and  he  was  for  a  short  time  con-  ecdotesoftheCxvtl  War  (1886   ;  History  of  the 

fined  ii  the  guard-ship  at  Havana.    Soon  after  w«¥  *»  **•  ^»  °f  ^J^f^JW]'^ 

his  release  he  was  commissioned  a  midshipman  nT£  AUa5  D,"fe  TltoS*"*  U ^"bk  {UUl 

in  the  United  States  navy,  and  served  until  1835  «*  Ef**  UarUne  (\m) ;  a  posthumous  novel. 

on  the  European  station.    In  1846  he  was  sent  by  ?*«*  A*™"0!  of  Gettysburg   whit*  appesml 

the  Secretary  of  War  on  a  secret  mission  to  ,n  *h.e  Criterion  for  1903  j  and  articles  for  vanous 

Haiti,  and  then  served  with  distinction  in  the  Pu~  lcaxJon8*  j  j    .    »  w  _.      #v      vi 

Mexican  War  as  a  lieutenant  and  afterwards  as  10gf*M!lt;v  *£*  **»"*  ^^(?^5*f 

commanding  officer  of  the  Spitfire.     After  the  1903)    m  the  "Great  Commanders  Seri^;"^ 

close  of  that  struggle  he  obtained  a  furlough,  and  "g  ■  *•"*•  «J  M%hta7  *t0??PhK  {*Z *ork; 

for    some   vears    commanded    m-ivate    Dassenoer  1874)  ;  and  Johnson  and  Buel  (eds.),  Battles  and 

steamtre?  «»»naiide<i   private   passenger  Leader8  of  the0ivilWar  {VewYmkfim). 

The  Civil  War  gave  Porter  the  opportunity  to        POBTEB,  Fitz  John    (1822-1901).    A  dis- 
distinguish  himself.    The  beginning  of  that  strug-  tinguished  American  soldier.     He  was  bora  at 
gle  found  him  a  lieutenant  on  shore  duty;  in  a  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
little  more  than  two  years  he  was  a  rear-admiral  1845,  and  was  assigned  to  the  artillery,  in  which 
in  command  of  a  squadron.    His  first  service  in  he  became  second  lieutenant  the  following  year, 
the  war  was  to  assist  as  commander  of  the  Pow-  He  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico  from  the  begin- 
hatan  in  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens.     Shortly  ning;  was  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the  City  of 
afterwards  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  com-  Mexico,  September  13,  1847;  and  was  brevetted 
mander.  A  little  later,  largely  through  his  recom-  captain  and  major  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
roendation,  Farragut  was  given  command  of  the  Molino  del  Rey  and  the  storming  of  Chapultepec, 
Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  which  was  respectively.    After  the  war  he  was  sent  to  West 
to  operate  against  New  Orleans,  and  Porter  was  Point,  where  he  served  as  adjutant  of  the  post, 
put  in  charge  of  the  fleet  of  bomb-vessels  under  and  as  instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry.    In 
him.    By  Farragut's  order,  Porter  in  April,  1862,  1856  he  was  transferred  to  the  Adjutant-General's 
began  a  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint  department,  and  was  assistant  adjutant-general 
Philip,  which  guarded  the  way  up  the  Missis-  of    the    Utah   expedition    under    Albert  Sidney 
sippi,  and  after  six  days  and  nights,  in  the  course  Johnston  in  1857.    On  May  JL4,  1861,  he  received 
of  which  he  threw  into  them  more  than  16,000  the  appointment  of  colonel  of  the  15th  Infantry; 
shells,  he  reduced  them  to  such  a  condition  that  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the 
Farragut's  fleet  was  able  to  pass  them  and  can,-  same  month,  and  served  as  chief  of  staff  with 
ture  New  Orleans.     Four  days  later  the  forts  General  Banks  and  General  Patterson  until  An- 
themselves  surrendered  to  Porter.     During  the  gust,  when  he  was  put  in  command  of  a  division 
next  few  months  he  served  with  great  credit  in  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.    He  had  charge  of 
the  operations  between  New  Orleans  and  Vicks-  the  siege  operations  against  Yorktown  during  the 
burg.   In  September,  1862,  he  was  put  in  charge  Peninsular  campaign,  acted  as  military  governor 
of  the  Mississippi  Squadron  as  acting  rear-ad-  of  the  place  for  a  time  after  its  evacuation,  and 
miral.     He  improvised  a  navy-yard  at  Mound  was  then  given  the  command  of  the  5th  Army 
City,  and  soon  increased  his  squadron  of  about  a  Corps,  which  fought  the  battles  of  Mechanicsville 
dozen  effective  vessels  to  more  than  120  by  con-  and  Gaines's  Mill,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight 
verting  ordinary  river  steamers   into  gunboats,  at  Malvern  Hill.    He  was  appointed  brevet  briga- 
With  a  part  of  this  fleet  he,  in  January,  1863,  dier-general  in  the  Regular  Army  for  gallantry 
assisted  the  army  in  the  capture  of  Arkansas  at  the  battles  of  the  Chicka hominy,  and  on  July  4. 
Post,  and  next  succeeded  in  running  past  the  1862,  was  commissioned  major-general  of  volun- 
batteries  of  Vicksburg  and  reducing  the  Confeder-  teers.    At  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  his  fail- 
ate  forts  at  Grand  Gulf.    He  then  cooperated  ure  to  move  forward  on  the  first  day  of  the  en- 
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gagement  led  to  his  trial  by  court-martial  on  able  to  act  as  chief  of  ordnance  in  the  transfer 

the  charge  of  disobeying  the  orders  of  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  Harrison's 

Pope,    lie  was  found  guilty  and  was  cashiered  Landing,  Va.,  to  Maryland,  after  the  Peninsular 

and  disqualified  from   holding  any  position  of  campaign  of  1862.    He  was  then  assigned  to  duty 

trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  Govern-  in  the  West  and  participated  in  the  Tennessee 

ment   The  justice  of  the  punishment  was  a  sub-  campaign    (June  24-November  1,   1863),  during 

ject  of  much  controversy,  and  numerous  attempts  which  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and 

were  made  to  secure  a  reversal  of  the  verdict.  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Chattanooga.  On  April 

In  June,  1878,  a  board  of  officers  convened  4,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel 

at  West  Point,  by  order  of  the  President,  to  ex-  and  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  General  Grant, 

amine  the  evidence  and  to  consider  the  findings  of  with  whom   he  remained  until   July  25,    1866, 

the  court-martial,  and  to  report  to  the  Secretary  taking  part  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Richmond 

of  War  what  action,  in  their  judgment,  justice  campaign   until   the   surrender   at   Appomattox 

required  should  be  taken  by  the  President.    This  Court  House.     On  March  13,  1865,  he  received 

board,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  case,  includ-  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Regu- 

ing  evidence  before  inaccessible,  and  other  evi-  lar  Army.     After  the  war,  when  General  Grant 

dence  before  misunderstood,  reported  that,  in  the  was  for  a  few  months  in  1867  Secretary  of  War, 

opinion  of  those  forming  it,  justice  required  at  Porter  became  his  assistant,  and  when  Grant  was 

the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  elected    to    the    Presidency    Porter    became    his 

"such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  annul  and  private  secretary.    In  1873  he  resigned  from  the 

set  aside  the  findings  and  sentence  of  the  court-  army  to  become  vice-president  of  the  Pullman 

martial  in  the  case  of  Major-General  Fitz  John  Car  Company,  and  during  the  following  years  he 

Porter,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  position  of  filled   executive   positions   on   several   railroads. 

which  that  sentence  deprived  him — such  restora-  In  1897  President  McKinley  appointed  him  Am- 

tion  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  his  dismissal  bassador  to  France.    General  Porter  became  well 

from  office."  This  report  was  signed  by  the  entire  known   as   an  orator  and  as   an   author.     His 

board,  including  Major-General  J.  M.  Schofield,  writings  include  West  Point  Life  (1866) ;    Cam- 

Brigadier-General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  and  Brevet  paigning  with  Grant    (1897);   and  the  articles 

Major-General  George  W.  Getty.    The  report  was  on  "Five  Forks  and  the  Pursuit  of  Lee"  and 

laid  before  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Af-  "The  Surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House,"  in 

fairs,  and  a  majority  of  the  committee,  in  Janu-  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Cipil  War  (1887). 

arr,  1881,  reported  a  bill  restoring  him  to  his  ....__    T            M,,0ft0.       .     T  .  ,     , 

rank  of  major-general  in  the  United 'state  army,  P0B™UJAM??  <1753'f  >'    An  Irish  clergy- 

and  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  man  «*  author   the  son  of  a  poor  farmer.    He 

pay  to  him  the  sum  of  $75,000.    The  bill  for  his  ™9  t*™  Tnear.  Ballindrait,   m  the   County  of 

relief  failed  to  pass,  but  President  Arthur  in  ^egal.     Leavmg  his  father's  farm,  he  taught 

1882  remitted  the   disqualifying  clause   in   his  **«*  and  ^V*  hC  *^™\J2Z  ^  Presb^.na? 

sentence.    In  1886  a  bill  for  his  restoration  to  mmmtry  at  Glasgow^    In  1787  he  was  ordained 

the  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  without  ^ims^r  ai  g^*^' -in  th*  County  °f  DowIL 

hack  pay,  was  passed  and  approved  by  the  Presi-  for   ^e    Belfast   ?«**"»   Star    a   newspaper 

dent, and  soon  afterwards  General  Porter  was  re-  J™**.1*  Samuel  Neikon  in  the  interests  of 

t^  the   Society   of  United   Irishmen,   Porter  wrote 

After  his  return  from  the  army  General  Porter  £vf™J  Patriotic  songs    (1794),  republished  as 

engaged  in  business  in  New  York  City,  where  he  Paddy's  Resource,  and  the  famous  seven  letters 

afterwards  held  several  municipal  offices,  among  b5\  ^  Presbyterian,"   reprinted  as  Billy  Bluff 

them  that  of  Police  Commissioner  and  Commis-  «"?  Squire  Firebrand    (1796).    These  brilliant 

iioner  of  the  Fire  Department    Until  his  death  8aVure9  ^^^^SP  ^fJno1?  hfe*    °^th? 

he  considered  that  he  had  been  deeply  wronged,  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1798  he  was  without 

The  controversy   regarding  his   treatment   pro-  fair  trial  evicted  of  treason  and  hanged, 

voked  a  mass  of  partisan  articles  and  of  reviews  POBTEB,  James   (1808-88).     A  minister  of 

of  the  evidence  of  the  case,  but  no  adequate  biog-  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     He  was  born 

raphy  has  yet  appeared.    For  perhaps  the  strong-  at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  and  joined   the  New 

«t  statement  of  the  case  against  Porter,  consult  England  Conference  in  1830.    He  was  elected  as 

Cox,  The  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run  as  Connected  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 

ritk  the  Fitz  John  Porter   Case    (Cincinnati,  cern  in  1856,  and  reelected  in  1860  and  1864;  was 

1882) ;  for  a  brief  statement  of  the  case  in  his  secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  Society  in 

favor,  consult  an  article  by  General  U.  S.  Grant  1868-82;    member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 

niTol.  exxxv.  of  the  North  American  Review.  Harvard  University  in  1852-55;   trustee  of  Wes- 

P0BTBB,  Hobace   (1837-).     An  American  leyan  Universjty  in  1855-71.    He  wrote  a  number 

wldier  and  diplomat,  son  of  David  Rittenhouse  of  nligtom  works. 

Porter  and  grandson  of  Andrew  Porter.    He  was  POBTEB,    Jane    (17761850).     An    English 

born  at  Huntingdon,   Pa.;   studied  for  a  year  novelist,  born  in  Durham.     She  was  educated  in 

it  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard,  then  Edinburgh  and  lived  with  her  mother  and  sister 

entered   West    Point,    where    he    graduated    in  till  their  death  at  Esher  in  Surrey,  where  she 

I860,  and  a  year  later  was  commissioned  first  passed   her   last  years.      In   her   childhood   she 

lieutenant  and  detailed  for  duty  as  ordnance  offi-  was  often  visited  by  young  Walter  Scott,  who 

eer  of  the  Port  Royal  Expeditionary  Corps.    At  delighted  her  with   fairy   tales   and   stories   of 

the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.  (April  10-11,  the  border.     Her  first  work,  Thaddeus  of  War- 

1892),  he  was  the  chief  of  ordnance  and  artil-  saw    (1803),    was    extremely    popular    and    se- 

lerr,  and  by  his  gallantry  earned   the  brevet  sured   her   a   complimentary   letter   from    Kos- 

rank  of  captain.    In  the  attack  on  Secessionville,  ciuszko  and  election  into  the  Teutonic  Order  of 

8-  C.  (June  16,  1862),  he  was  wounded,  but  was  Saint  Joachim.    In  1810  she  published  Scottish 
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Chiefs,  dealing  with  the  times  of  Bruce  and  character  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  training. 
Wallace.  This  book  was  translated  into  Ger-  A  brother,  Samuel  Porter,  spent  his  life  as  one  of 
man  and  Russian,  and  won  European  fame.  It  the  professors  in  the  Gallaudet  College  for  Deaf 
is  by  far  the  best  historical  romance  before  Scott.  Mutes  in  Washington,  and  wrote  the  guide  to  pro- 
She  composed,  with  her  sister  Anna  Maria,  Tales  nunciation  for  the  edition  of  Webster's  dictionary 
Round  a  Winter  Hearth   (1826)    and  The  Field  of  1890. 

of  Forty  Footsteps  (1828).  Her  last  novel,  Sir  POBTEB,  Peteb  Buel  (1773-1844).  An 
Fdxoard  Seaicard's  Diary  (1831),  purporting  to  American  political  leader  and  soldier;  born  at 
be  founded  on  fact,  created  a  great  sensation.  Salisbury,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1791, 
POBTEB,  Josias  Leslie  Pobteb  (1823-89).  and  after  1795  practiced  law  first  at  Canandai- 
An  English  Presbyterian  minister  and  educator,  gua,  N.  Y.,  and  then  at  Black  Rock,  now  part  of 
born  in  Burt  Parish,  Donegal  County,  Ireland,  the  city  of  Buffalo.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
Educated  in  Londonderry  and  the  Universities  of  as  a  Democrat  in  1808,  and  there  became  a  con- 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  he  studied  theology  spicuous  advocate  of  internal  improvements.  He 
under  Dr.  Chalmers  at  New  College,  and  was  was  reelected  in  1810,  and  for  a  time  was  chair 
licensed  to  preach  in  1844.  He  was  pastor  of  man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  At 
a  church  in  Newcastle-on-Tvne  from  1846  until  tn*  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  he  resigned  his 
1849,  when  the  Irish  Presbvterian  Board  of  Mis-  sea*  in  Congress  and  led  a  body  of  New  York  and 
sions  sent  him  to  Damascus.  For  the  next  ten  Pennsylvania  volunteers  to  the  Niagara  frontier, 
years  he  was  a  missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Syria  where  he  joined  the  forces  under  Gen.  Alexander 
and  Palestine,  was  then  called  to  the  chair  of  Smyth.  Porter  soon  became  disgusted  with  his 
biblical  criticism  in  the  Presbvterian  College,  superior  s  management  of  the  expedition  and 
Belfast,  and  became  president  of  Queen's  College  charged  him  with  being  a  coward  This  led  to  a 
in  the  same  city  in  1879.  His  publications  in-  bloodless  duel  on  Grand  Island  Afterwards, 
elude:  Five  Tears  in  Damascus  (2  vols.,  1855)  ;  when  General  Jacob  Brown  (q.v.)  led  the  Amen- 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Syria  and  cans  into  Canada,  Porter  commanded  one  of  three 
Palestine  (1858);  The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan  brigades  into  which  the  army  was  divided,  and 
(1865);    Jerusalem,    Bethlehem,    and    Bethany  participated  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lun- 

(1887)  ;  and  Through  Samaria  (1888).  dv  s  ^^  and  }h«  sie8e  of  F«rt  Ene;    lnJ™ 

.»„».     >T  /ion  ««v        *       a        •  "e  again  entered  Congress,  and  served  until  the 

POBTEB,    Noah    < 181 1-92) .     An   American  foIlo«ing  vear  when  &  wa's  appointed  one  of  the 

professor  of  philosophy  and  a  president  of  Yale  commj9g,jonerg'under  the  TreatV  of  Ghent  to  de 

University    born   in    Farmington,   Conn.,   where  termine  the  northwestern  boundary.    In  1828  bo 

his  father,  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  was  for  more  than  became  BtmtMTy  of  War  in  Jonn  faw,  Adams% 

fifty  years  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Cablnet  and  ^^  unU,  the  end  o{  tl)-  adminU. 

After  graduating  at  Yale  in  1831    he  was  for  a  tration  '  ,ater     Hig  interest  ,n  internal  im. 

short  time  rector  of  the  ancient  Hopkins  Gram-  provemen4  made  him  one  of  the  m08t  ^h™  pro- 

mar   School   and   subsequently   was   a   tutor   in  Jectors  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  he  was  appointed  a 

Yale   College.     He  then   entered   the   Congrega-  member  ofthe  first  ^^^.^ 
tional  ministry,  and  was  successivelv  a  pastor  m 

New  Milford,  Conn.  (1836),  and  in  Springfield,  POBTEB,  Sir  Robert  Keb  (1775-1842).  An 
Mass.  (1843-46).  The  Clark  professorship  of  English  historical  painter  and  traveler,  born  in 
metaphysics  was  then  established  at  Yale,  and  Durham,  and  a  brother  of  Jane  Porter,  the  novel- 
trie  young  minister  became  the  first  incumbent  of  ist-  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
the  chair,  which  he  held  from  1846  until  his  earlier  works  include  some  religious  pictures, 
death.  In  the  winter  of  1853-54  he  studied  but  he  first  attracted  attention  by  his  panoramic 
under  Trendelenburg  and  other  professors  in  the  painting,  "The  Storming  of  Seringapatam' 
University  of  Berlin.  When  Dr.  Woolsev  resigned  (1800).  Other  historical  paintings  by  him  are 
the  Yale  presidency  in  1871,  Porter  was  chosen  "J^  B?,U1£  *£  ^V"*"?1?  P^J  °f,tl!e  ES^ 
as  his  successor,  and  for  fifteen  vears  he  dis-  atA  ^Vl1  \Bf,ldSe;  **ont,  Jalnt  ^j1*^/,™18?^. 
charged  the  difficult  duties  of  that  station,  lee-  "Agincourt;"  and  the  "Siege  of  Acre"  In  1804 
turing  also  as  a  professor,  preaching  in  the  col-  ™  was  appointed  battle  painter  to  the  Czar  of 
lege  pulpit,  and  engaging  in  manv  literary  and  ?.ussia>  and  dld  some  large  decorative  worfe  for 
scholastic  avocations.  He  resigned  the  presi-  «"m  ln  the  A?™1.™1?  ™1,  .n~  * i™*' 
dential  chair  in  1886,  being  followed  bv  Timothy  He  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore  to  Spam  in  180s. 

Dwight.     His   principal   publication   is   a  well-  and    T™^  Leit™   fr°Z  J*^9*1   ™d  *F!" 

known  text-book  on  The  Human  Intellect  (1868),  (1809).    From  1826  until  1841  he  was  consul  to 

which    was   supplemented   by   one   entitled    The  Venezuela,   and   lived    at    Caracas      He  wrote: 

Elements  of  Moral  Science  '(1885).     He  is  also  Traveling  Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden  During 

widely  known  as  the  editor-in-chief  of  two  quarto  **e  ?earf  1805:08  ,(1?09]  ''J?™*8  *"  S?V 
editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary  (1864-1900).  Persia,  Armenia,  Ancient  Babylon  (1821),  his 
His  minor  works  included:  Books  and  Reading  mo.st  valuable  work;  and  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 
(1870);  Science  of  Nature  vs.  Science  of  Man  WW  tn  Russia  During  1812  (1813). 
(1881);  Science  and  Sentiment  (1882);  and  POBTEB,  Robert  P.  ( 1852 — ).  An  American 
a  commemoration  of  Bishop  Berkeley  (1885).  journalist,  born  at  Marham  Hall,  Norfolk,  Kn?- 
Many  of  his  best  essays  appeared  in  periodicals,  land.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  he- 
After  his  death  the  tributes  to  his  memory  by  came  one  of  the  original  staff  of  the  Chicago 
some  of  his  friends  and  colleagues  were  printed  Inter  Ocean,  devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to 
in  a  small  volume.  One  of  the  sisters  of  Presi-  economic  questions.  He  made  reports  for  the 
dent  Porter,  Miss  Sarah  Porter  (1813-1900),  Tenth  Census  on  wealth,  debt,  taxation,  and 
established  and  maintained  in  Farmington  a  transportation  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1882 
school  for  girls,  which  acquired  a  national  repu-  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
tation  and  is  still  distinguished  by  the  excellent  The   New   York   Tribune   and   the   Philadelphia 
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press  sent  him  to  Europe  to  study  industrial  nie.       Among    the    contributors    were    Charles 

conditions,  and  in  1888  he  joined  Frank  Hatton  Brockden  Brown  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  whose 

in  founding  the  New  York  Press,    From  1889  to  Letters  from  Silesia  appeared  in  it. 
1893  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Eleventh  Cen-        poBT   GLASGOW,    glaVk6.     A  seaport   in 

sua.    Later  he  went  to  Japan  to  report  on  the  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Clyde,  two  miles 

industries  and  commerce  of  that  country  for  the  eagt  o£  Greenock,  and   17  miles  west-northwest 

MMufl?S2?£ ^ssoc^lon  of  the  United  States,  of   Gla8gow    (Map:    Scotland,    D   4).      It   was 

tnd  in  1898-99  he  acted  as  special  commisswner  founded  in  1668  by  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  as 

of  the  Inited  States  to  Cute  and  Porto  Rico.  a  harbor  for  the  shi      thftt  ^longed  to  or  traded 


— ..„___,  —  ,--,--         -                         j       41        j  \jiyuK,  eiutuuiig  large   vesaeia   w  asueiiu   iu  v*ms- 

Huntcipal    Ownership    at    Home    and    Abroad  gow,  seriously  injured  its  commercial  prosperity, 

( 1898) ;  and  Industrial  Cuba  ( 1899) .  but  tne  trade  has  heen  for  manv  years  impr0ving ; 

PORTER,  Thomas  Conrad  (1822-1901).  An  the  shipping  employed  is  considerable.  Port 
American  botanist.  He  was  born  at  Alexander,  Glasgow  is  a  well-built  town.  The  principal 
Pa.,  was  educated  at  Lafayette  College  and  buildings  are  the  town-house  and  custom-house. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  preached  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  sail-ropes, 
for  five  years.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  to  the  chain-cables,  sugar  refineries,  foundries,  ship- 
chair  of  natural  science  in  Marshall  College,  and  building  yards,  commodious  quays,  and  an  exten- 
after  serving  in  the  same  capacity  in  Franklin  sive  wet  dock.  The  municipal  industries  include 
and  Marshall  College,  in  1866  became  professor  the  gas  and  water  works,  abattoirs,  baths,  and 
of  botany  in  Lafayette  College.  Porter  retired  wash-houses.  A  free  library  and  cemetery  are 
from  active  duties  in  1897,  but  remained  curator  maintained.  In  1695  the  town  and  a  small  ad- 
of  the  botanical  collections  and  dean  of  the  Par-  jacent  district  were  made  into  an  independent 
dee  Scientific  School.  He  wrote  several  essays  parish;  in  1710  it  was  constituted  the  principal 
on  Finnish  literature,  in  which  he  was  deeply  in-  custom-house  on  the  Clyde,  and  for  a  while  took 
terested,  and  published:  Sketch  of  the  Flora  of  the  lead  of  Greenock;  in  1775  it  was  incorporated 
Pennsylvania  (1872)  ;  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  as  a  municipality,  and  by  the  reform  bill  of  1832 
the  United  States  (1873);  The  Flora  of  Colorado  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Parliamentary 
(with  Coulter,  1874)  ;  The  Carices  of  Pennsyl-  burgh.  Population,  in  1891,  14,624;  in  1901, 
rnnia  (1887);  and  The  Grasses  of  Pennsylvania  16,840. 
(1893).  POBT  HOPE.     A  town  and  port  of  entry  in 

PORTER,  Wmjam  David  (1809-64).  An  Durham  County,  Ontario,  Canada;  on  Lake  On- 
American  naval  officer,  son  of  Commodore  David  tario  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad;  63  miles 
Porter  and  brother  of  Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  east  of  Toronto  (Map:  Ontario,  E  4).  It  is  in  a 
born  at  New  Orleans,  La.  He  entered  the  United  beautiful  valley,  on  a  hillside.  It  has  water 
States  Navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1823,  rose  to  power,  a  fine  harbor,  and  an  active  trade  in  lum- 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1833,  was  placed  on  the  ber  and  grain.  There  are  a  large  fleet  of  fishing 
reserved  list  in  1855,  but  later  was  restored  to  vessels,  and  manufactories  of  woolen  goods,  but- 
active  service  with  the  rank  of  commander.  He  tons,  leather,  wooden  ware,  steam-engines,  ma- 
saw  active  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  organized  chinery,  iron  castings,  etc.  Population,  in  1891, 
the  United  States  lighthouse  system,  and  at  the  6042;  in  1901,  4188. 

outbreak :  of  the  Civil  War  was  assigned  to  service  poBTHOS,  p&r'tds'.  One  of  the  three  guards- 
on  the  Mississippi,  where  he  commanded  the  iron-  men  in  t^^  Musketeer  romances.  He  is  gi- 
dad  Essex.  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Uc  in  g.  ^^1  vain  and  indiscreet,  but 
Henry  and  Donelaon;  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  loyable  fo  ^  honeflt  simplicit  of  hia  character. 
Confederate  batteries  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans;  _^,^  _^*«^«i  „  .,,  .  T  . 
fought  two  engagements  with  the  Confederate  POBT  HUDSON.  A  small  village  in  Loui- 
ram  Arkansas,  destroying  her  in  the  second  siana,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
(August  6,  1862)  ;  and  later  in  the  same  year  River,  about  135  miles  above  New  Orleans,  lo- 
fhelled  the  batteries  at  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  and  cated  at  the  outward  angle  of  an  abrupt  bend  of 
Port  Hudson.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  the  river.  In  1862,  during  the  Civil  War,  the  Con- 
commodore  on  July  16    1862  federates  constructed  formidable  batteries  for  a 

WETB    SAINT-DEKIsi    port    fAy'de-nV.  stance  of  three  miles  along  the  high  Muffs 

in  .reh  on  the  Boulevarf  SainSenis  in  Paris,  «"™*  ^L  ri^Thl  ^n+     Tn^hf  ^ni 

,_.  i  e         ,             i -n, *  ,  .     -ifl-o  4.^  ^„,  control  of  tne  river  at  this  point.    In  tne  spring 

^fromdesipsbyBlondelMie^tocom-  £   lg63   Q          j  ^^       ^        ,           ^     « 

memorate  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV.  in  Holland  *^___    ^^«^j«j  „„«:««4-  +iw>  «^a;«««    ««^  „#+«,. 

and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  typified  by  a  dead  lion  *"?*  Proc5*ed  Sfi^. the  P°8ltl0£  and  af*f 

and  a  river-god  of  the  Rhh£  at  the  base  of  the  ^S  ^f6^^^*™  JL?^  ****'  m~ 
arch.    It  is  81 
16  in  thickness,  with  a  single  archway  50  feet 


»rch.    It  is  81  feet  in  height,  82  in  width,  and  veated  ".  on  March  26th,  Admiral  Farragut  hav- 

16  in  thi<*nL*    with  a  sinale  archwav  50  feet  mS  Previously>  °»  *h«  m8ht  °*  March  I4th-15th, 
io  in  inicKness,  wiin  a  single  arcnway  ou  ieet  ,      .,     k,,  **«-:*.  with  twn  vp**p1r  of  his  flppt 

high.    With  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  the  arch  ™n  g  Vje  ^  "*,"??  w™  ,  °  ve9S!,  +£„  n     neetf 

«■«  *u  *  i   *.- m  , a:J-  ;«  loon  the  Hartford  and  the  Albatross,  and  thus  secured 

£2.      ^Q7i°    revoIut,onai7  <*>njll<**  m  1830'  the  control  of  the  river  both  above  and  below 

i*w,  ana  187 1.  port  Hudson.    This  control,  however,  was  bought 

P0BTB  SAINT-MARTIN,  saN'mar'taw'.  A  at  the  cost  of  one  vessel,  the  Mississippi,  de- 

triumphal  arch  at  the  end  of  the  Boulevard  Saint-  stroyed,  and  four  vessels,  which  had  been  forced 

Martin,  Paris,  built  in  1674  in  honor  of  Louis  to  turn  back,  disabled.     On  March  27th  Banks 

XIV.   It  is  57  feet  in  height  and  has  three  arch-  made  a  determined  but  unsuccessful  assault,  and 

**T*-  on  the  following  day  began  a  regular  siege.    On 

POBTPOLIO,  The.     A  periodical  edited  in  June    14th    another    unsuccessful    assault    was 

Philadelphia  from  1801  to  1812  by  Joseph  Den-  made,  and  then  the  siege  continued  until  early 
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in  July,  when  a  third  assault  was  planned.    On  the  lucky  choice,  and  when  his  friend  Antonio,  as 

July   7th,  however,   news  of   the  surrender   of  his  security,  fell  into  the  clutches  of  Sliylock, 

Vicksburg  to  General  Grant  was  received,  and  Portia,  disguised  as  Balthazar,  a  young  doctor  of 

on  the  following  day  General  Gardner,  in  com-  law,  argued  the  case  successfully  in  court 

mand  of  the  Confederates,  agreed  upon  terms  of  POBTICI,  pOr'tS-ch*.    A  town  in  the  Province 

surrender,  a  Federal  force  taking  possession  on  of  N    ,      Itt£  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Naples, 

the  9th     The  Federal  attacking  force  numbered  and  0£  the  fll'    of  Vesuvius   five  ,Jile8  ^nd 

altogether    about    20,000     though jU    effective  southeagt  of  j^pleg    (Map:   Italv    E  10)f    Itg 

strength  never  exceeded  about  13,000.    Of  these  environs  abound  in  fine  villas.    The  castle  built 

707   were  killed,  3336  were  wounded    and  319  b    Charles  m  in  n38  contain8  a  8choo,  of  a^. 

were  reported  missing.  The  Confederate garrison  culture.    The  town  has  a  gymnasium  and  a  ly- 

numbered  about  7500,  of  whom  about  700  were  ^^     The  inhabitanta  are  engaged  in  fisheries, 

kllie<L°/A  wounded>  500J  weJe  ^Ported  missing,  and  in  the  weaving  of  silk-    Po?tici  ha8  hmi  m. 

and   6340  were  surrendered.     Consult  Johnson  eral  time8  destroyed  by  lava,  and  rebuilt   Pop* 

andBuel  (eds  ), Battles  and Leaders  of  the  Otvtl  ^^   (commune),  in  1901,  14,538. 

War,  vol.  ill.  (New  York,  1887).  «^«mT«^    ,-r/         .•                  T  *       _.. 

PORTICO    (It.   portico,  from  Lat.  portion, 

PORT  HTTBON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  porchf  gallery,  from  porta,  gate).  A  covered 
of  Saint  Clair  County,  Mich.,  60  miles  northeast  space  ^th  a  roof  supported  by  columns  open  on 
of  Detroit;  on  Lake  Huron,  at  the  head  of  the  one  or  more  Bides.  It  is  usually  attached  to  an 
Saint  Clair  River,  and  on  the  Pere  Marquette,  important  building,  but  sometimes  detached,  as  a 
the  Grand  Trunk  Western,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  8nady  walk.  A  portico  is  called  tetrastyle,  hex- 
railroads  (Map:  Michigan,  L  6).  It  also  has  astyle,  octostyle,  and  decastyle,  according  as  it 
steamboat  connection  with  Detroit,  Chicago,  Du-  ha8  jourj  eix>  eight,  or  ten  columns  in  front  The 
luth,  and  other  lake  and  river  ports.  The  city  is  term  ig  used  of  the  gpace  all  aroun<i  the  cella  of 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  River,  which  here  a  Greek  perioral  temple,  or  of  that  in  the  front 
flows  into  the  Saint  Clair.  A  railroad  tunnel  and  rear  of  a  tem?le  in  ante8  The  gimijar  terms 
under  the  Samt  Clair  River  connects  with  Sarnia,  porch  (qv)  and  veatihuje  (q.v.)  are  used  of  less 
Canada;  it  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length  or,  important  structures  of  the  same  class. 
including  approaches,  nearly  two  miles,  and  its  JL-__,™  ,,.  .  ,  ^  „  ,A 
construction,  completed  in  1891,  cost  about  $2,-  POBTION  (Lat.  portw,  share;  connected  witb 
700,000.  Port  Huron  has  acquired  considerable  P^rs,  part,  porare,  to  prepare,  Gk.  tnopow,  eportn. 
reputation  as  a  summer  resort,  owing  to  its  min-  *  prepared).  A  share  of  a  parent's  property  or 
eral  water,  but  is  of  greater  importance  as  a  estate,  or  that  of  a  person  standing  %n  toco 
manufacturing,  shipping,  and  commercial  centre,  parentis,  which  is  devised  or  bequeathed  by  will, 
There  are  a  public  library  which  is  to  occupy  a  or  descends  to  a  child,  or  which  is  given  to  him 
new  $60,000  structure,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Car-  hy  the  parent  during  the  latter^  lifetime,  and  in- 
negie;  the  county  bar  library,  with  10,000  vol-  tended I  to  be  a  final  provision  for  the  child,  w 
umes;  a  public  hospital  and  home;  and  several  case  of  the  parent  s  death.  The  word  portion  has 
public  parks.  The  notable  edifices  include  the  *o  especial  technical  signification  in  the  law  to- 
Federal  Government  building,  city  hall,  county  day,  except  where  property  is  given  to  children 
court-house,  and  the  Maccabee  Temple,  besides  a  hy  way  of  advancement,  as  a  marriage  portion,  by 
number  of  business  buildings.  ▼***  the  parent  anticipates  the  probable  amount 

Port  Huron  is  a  port  of  entry  and  controls  a  the  child  would  receive  in  case  of  the  parents 

large  commerce  with  Canada.    Its  total  foreign  death.     See  Advancement;   Descent;   Inhew 

trade  in   1901   consisted  of  exports  valued  at  tance;  Will. 

$9,126,000,  and  imports,  $2,957,000.     It  has  ex-  PORT    JACKSON    SHARK.      One   of  the 
tensive  shipbuilding  interests,  there  being  several  small  cestraciont  sharks  of  Australian  and  South 
dry  docks  and  ship  yards.    Among  other  indus-  pacific   seas,   of   which    the 
trial   establishments  are  railroad  shops  of  the  principal  species  {Cestracion 
Grand  Trunk,  foundries,  boiler  and  engine  works,  philippi)    is  common  about 
farm  machinery  works,  etc.     The  Port  Huron  the  southern  shores  of  Aus- 
Engine  and  Thresher  Company  at  South  Port  tralia,  and  takeB  its  name 
Huron  has  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,000.     Un-  from    0ne    of    the    harbors, 
der  a  charter  of  1899,  the  government  is  vested  The  egg  i8  Very  curious,  con- 
in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  a  unicameral  coun-  sisting  of  a  conoid  leathery 
cil,  and  administrative  boards.    The  school  and  cage,  around  which  is  wound 
cemetery  boards  are  elected  by  the  city  council,  spirally  a  broad  flange,  and 
which  also  confirms  the  mayor's  nominations  of  two  horny  tendrils  serve  to 
members  of  the  board  of  assessors  and  of  the  po-  attach   it  to  some  support, 
lice    commission.      The    board    of    estimates    is  g^  Cestraciont;  and  Col- 
chosen  by  popular  election.    The  water-works  are  ored    plate    of    Fishes    of 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.    Settled  the  Philippines,  accompany- 
about  1790  and  variously  called  La  Riviere  Jar-  ing  articie  Philippine  Isl-  EOt^aOK?rIUL!Ht,,' 
vais,  Desmond,  and  Saint  Joseph,  Port  Huron  AND8. 
was  organized   as   a  village  under  its   present  PORT  JEB^IS.  A  village  in  Orange  Comity. 

?22?  *£      1 V     •  ^ttoS    ™£*    *«  ?on^yiin  N.  Y.,  88  miles  northwest  of  New  York  City;  on 

1857.    Population,  in  1890,  13,543;  in  1900,  19,-  the  E'rie  ftnd  ^  New  York   q^^  and  West- 

158-  ern  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  L  6).    It  is  pic- 


speare' 

to  be  determined  by , 

three  caskets.    Bassanio,  whom  she  loved,  mado    and  Pennsylvania.     A  popular  summer  resort, 
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the  Tillage  is  of  equal  importance  as  the  railroad  Maine  Historical  Society,  founded  in  1822,  with  a 
station  for  a  considerable  territory,  much  fre-  library  of  13,500  volumes,  the  building  of  the 
quented  in  summer  and  widely  celebrated  for  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
beautiful  scenery,  many  waterfalls  contributing  cathedrals  of  Saint  Luke  (Protestant  Episcopal) 
to  its  picturesqueness.  Port  Jervis  has  a  public  and  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Roman  Catho- 
library  with  about  12,000  volumes,  Saint  Mary's  lie).  Several  old  colonial  mansions,  the  Long- 
Orphan  Asylum,  a  public  hospital,  and  a  soldiers'  fellow  House,  Wadsworth  Mansion,  and  the  Preble 
monument.  Among  the  industrial  plants  are  the  House  are  of  historic  interest.  Portland  has  the 
Erie  Railroad  shops,  foundries,  silver-plating  Maine  Medical  School,  connected  with  Bowdoin 
works,  and  manufactories  of  glass,  shoes,  saws,  College ;  the  Maine  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  a 
gloves,  harness,  etc.  Population,  in  1890,  9327;  number  of  other  charitable  institutions;  and  sev- 
in  1900,  9385.  eral  libraries  besides  those  mentioned  above.  A 
PORTLAND.  A  town  (population,  in  1900,  bronze  statue  of  Longfellow  is  one  of  the  features 
3856)  in  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  on  the  Con-  oi  *ne  citv; 

necticut  River,  opposite  Middletown  (q.v.).  rrom  colonial  times  Portland  has  been  noted 
-nsvDurr  *  -m-i>      a     »x         j  xi_            x         j.    *  *or  commercial  interests,  its  trade,  with  the  West 
PORTLAND.    A  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Indie8  especially  in  earlier  days,  being  one  of 
Jay  County,  Ind     49  miles  south-southeast  of  its  ^,4^  purees  of  wealth.    The  city  is  still 
Fort  Uayne;  on  the  Salamame  River,  and  at  the  of  ^£^1  importance  for  its  commerce  than  for 
junction  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  and  the  itfl  industrial  enterprises,  exporting  extensively 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  railroads   (Map:  In-  ^        j       and  ^  stock.    T^he  foreign  trade 
^J?  2).    It  has  a  public  library,  established  o£  the  custom8  district  of  portland  and  Falmouth 
m  L900'^1"1  -?ub!lc  .bmldmgs  .of   considerable  in  1901  consisted  of  exports  aggregating  in  value 
rant.     The  city  is  in  an  agricultural  region  $i2,416,793,  and  imports,  $633,114.     In  recent 
which  possesses  a  supply  of  natural  gas.    There  years  the  eXports  have  increased  substantially, 
are  various  manufactures   including  butter  tubs  wWle  the  import8  show  a  tendency  to  decline, 
and   cases,    spokes,    handles,    brick,    flour,    etc.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  there  were  in 
The  water-works   and   electric   light   P^nt   are  Portland  manufactures  having  an  invested  capi- 
owned  by  the  municipality.    Population,  in  1890,  ^  of  $6,99ij000,  the  products  being  valued  at 
3j2o;  m  1900,  4/98.  $11,440,000.    The  most  important  establishments 
PORTLAND.     The  largest  city  and  commer-  include  foundries  and  machine  shops,  railroad  car 
cial  metropolis  of  Maine,  and  the  county  seat  of  and  machine  shops,  manufactories  of  lumber  and 
Cumberland  County,  108  miles  north  by  east  of  lumber  products,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  cloth- 
Boston  ;  on  Casco  Bay,  and  on  the  Maine  Central,  ing  factories,   furniture   factories,   confectionery 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  Grand   Trunk  factories,   flavoring  extract   works,   fruit,   vege- 
railroads  (Map:  Maine,  C  8).    The  town  is  the  table,   and   fiBh   canneries,   carriage   and  wagon 
terminus  of  several  lines  of  transatlantic  steam-  shops,  flour  and  grist  mills,  marble  works,  etc. 
ships,  besides  coastwise  lines.     Portland  possesses        Under  a  revised  charter  of  1900,  the  govern- 
a  site  of  great  natural  beauty  on  a  peninsula  ex-  ment  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  annually,  a 
tending  into  Casco  Bay,  which  is  dotted  with  nu-  bicameral   council,   and   administrative  officials, 
merous  picturesquely  wooded,  islands.    Many  of  The  commissioner  of  public  works,  city  marshal 
these  islands  are  popular  summer  resorts.     Port-  and  deputies,  and  the  board  of  health  are  ap- 
land  itself  is  of  considerable  reputation  as  a  re-  pointed  by  the  mayor,  who  also  nominates,  with 
sort,  and  the  noted  watering  places  of  the  vicinity  the  consent  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  members  of 
are  easily  accessible  from  the  city.     The  harbor  is  the  police  force.     The  city  treasurer,  city  clerk, 
spacious,  deep,  and  secure.     Its  defenses,  which  auditor,  messenger,  and  subordinate  officers  are 
have  been  recently  improved  to  a  considerable  ex-  elected  by  the  city  council.    The  school  board  is 
tent,  now  include  Fort  Preble  (q.v.),  Fort  Wil-  chosen  by  popular  vote.     It  elects  the  superin- 
liams  on  Portland  Head,  Fort  Levett  on  Cushing's  tendent  of  schools. 

Island,  and  Fort  McKinley  on  Great  Diamond        Population,  in  1800,  3822;  in  1850,  20,815;  in 

Island.     Forts    Scammel   and   Gorges,   formerly  1870,  31,413;  in  1890,  36,425;  in  1900,  50,145. 
strongly  equipped,  now  serve  but  to  enhance  the        Portland,  the  Indian  Machigonne,  was  settled 

general  beauty  of  the  harbor.    A  marginal  rail-  by  two  Englishmen,  George  Cleves  and  Richard 

way  extends  along  the  water  front  of  the  business  Tucker,  in  1632,  and  until  1658,  when  the  name 

portion  of  the  city.  was  changed  to  Falmouth,  was  known  as  Casco 

Portland  has  an  area  of  more  than  18  square  Neck.     In  1676  it  was  completely  destroyed  by 

miles.    It  is  regularly  laid  out  for  the  most  part,  the  Indians,  and  all  its  inhabitants  were  either 

and,  from   the    fine   shade   trees   that   line   its  killed  or  carried  into  captivity.     In  1690,  settlers 

streets,  it  has  acquired  the  name  'Forest  City.'  again  having  come  in  some  numbers,  the  place 

There  are  113  acres  in  the  public  park  system,  was  once  more  destroyed  and  all  its  inhabitants 

which  includes  Deering  Oaks,  Lincoln  Park,  Fort  massacred  or  captured.    It  was  resettled  in  1715, 

Allen  and  Fort  Sumner  parks,  Monument  Square  was  bombarded  and  burned  in  1775  by  a  British 

with  a  soldiers'  monument,  and  the  Eastern  and  fleet,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  under  its  present 

Western  Promenades.    The  observatory  on  Mun-  name  in  1786,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 

joy's  Hill  commands  a  superb  view  of  the  city  1832.    On  July  4,  1866,  a  Are  broke  out  and  con- 

and  its  waters,  and  of  the  mountains  some  dis-  sumed  1500  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 

tanoe  inland.    On  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  is  with  a  loss  of  about  $10,000,000.     Longfellow, 

the  Eastern  Cemetery,  the  burial  place  of  a  num-  N.  P.  Willis,  Commodore  Preble,  Neal  Dow,  and 

ber  of  persons  noted  in  history.    Among  the  prom-  Thomas  B.  Reed  were  natives  of  Portland.    Con- 

inent  structures  in  Portland  are  the  city  hall,  cus-  suit:   Neal,  Portland   (Portland,  1874);  Willis, 

torn  house,  post-office,  United  States  Marine  Hos-  History  of  Portland   (2d  ed.,  Portland,  1865) ; 

pital,  Maine  General  Hospital,  the  public  library  and  a  sketch  in  Powell's  Historic  Towns  of  New 

(47,500  volumes),  which  is  the  home  also  of  the  England  (New  York,  1898). 
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POBTLAND.  The  largest  city  in  Oregon  and  railways.  The  leading  manufactures  include 
the  county  seat  of  Multnomah  County,  and  an  lumber  and  timber  products,  flouring  and  grist- 
important  commercial  and  industrial  centre,  mill  products,  and  the  output  of  slaughtering  and 
Situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Willamette  River,  meat-packing  plants.  There  are  also  bag  fac- 
12  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia  tories,  creameries,  clothing  factories,  establish- 
River  and  about  120  miles  from  the  Pacific,  Port-  ments  for  the  roasting  and  grinding  of  coffee  and 
land  is  distant  52  miles  north-northeast  of  the  spices,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  including 
State  capital,  Salem,  and  774  miles  north  by  stove  foundries,  iron  works,  manufactories  of  fur 
east  of  San  Francisco  (Map:  Oregon,  G  7).  It  goods,  furniture  factories,  paint  works,  saddlery 
is  built  on  slopes  rising  gradually  from  the  river  and  harness  factories,  ship  and  boat  building 
banks  into  wooded  hills,  with  tall  mountains  in  yards,  soap  and  candle  works,  fruit  drying  and 
the  distance — a  site  of  great  natural  beauty  that  canning  establishments,  and  breweries.  A  large 
is  enhanced  by  the  fine  trees  and  lawns  of  the  dry  dock  is  in  course  of  construction  (March, 
city.     In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  picturesque  1903). 

waterfalls;  and  Portland  Heights,  in  the  western  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 

part  of  the  city,  command  a  superb  view  of  the  every  two  years,  and  a  unicameral  council,  and  in 

distant  mountains  and  the  valleys  of  the  Columbia  administrative  officials,  the  majority  of  whom  are 

and  the  Willamette.  appointed  by  the  mayor,  or  nominated  by  him 

The  city  has  an  area  of  40  square  miles  and  is  with  the  consent  of  the  council.  The  school 
well  laid  out.  About  two-thirds  of  its  total  board,  however,  is  chosen  by  popular  vote.  Port- 
street  mileage  is  paved,  a  great  proportion  of  this  land  spends  annually  in  maintenance  and  opera- 
distance  (122  miles)  being  laid  with  macadam  tion  about  $960;000;  the  principal  items  of  ex- 
and  gravel.  There  are  more  than  205  acres  in  the  penditure  being:  for  interest  on  debt,  $305,000; 
public  park  system.  Among  the  noteworthy  for  schools,  $270,000;  for  the  fire  department, 
structures  in  Portland  are  the  city  hall,  occupy-  $80,000;  for  the  police  department,  $55,000;  for 
ing  an  entire  block,  the  post-office,  court-house,  the  care  of  streets,  $50,000;  for  municipal  light- 
Portland  library,  high  school,  Chamber  of  Com-  ing,  $50,000.  The  water-works,  which  were  built 
merce,  Hotel  Portland,  the  Union  Railroad  De-  in  1857,  are  owned  by  the  municipality,  having 
pot,  Industrial  Exposition  building,  the  office  of  been  acquired  by  the  city  in  1886.  The  cost  of 
the  Oregonian,  the  tallest  edifice  in  the  city,  the  their  construction  has  been  over  $4,000,000.  The 
Dekum,  Worcester,  Meier,  and  Frank  buildings,  net  debt  of  the  city  in  1902  was  $5,637,000;  the 
and  the  Marquam  Block.  The  law  and  medical  assessed  valuation  of  property,  $43,360,000. 
departments  of  the  State  University  are  in  Port-  Portland  was  founded  in  1845  by  F.  W.  Petty- 
land,  and  there  are  several  well-known  prepara-  grove  and  A.  L.  Lovejoy.  It  was  named  by  the 
tory  schools.  The  Portland  Library,  which  has  former  in  honor  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  was 
been  recently  opened  to  the  public,  contains  27,-  chartered  as  a  city  in  1851.  It  suffered  severely 
000  volumes.  The  city  has  a  number  of  chari-  from  fire  in  1872  and  1873,  the  loss  in  the  latter 
table  institutions,  of  which  Saint  Vincent's  and  year  having  been  about  $1,350,000.  Portland 
Good  Samaritan  hospitals  are  the  best  known,  has  had  an  exceedingly  rapid  growth,  as  indicated 
Other  features  of  interest  are  two  handsome  f oun-  by  the  following  figures  of  population :  1850,  821 ; 
tains,  and  the  four  bridges  across  the  Willamette  1860,  2874;  1870,  8293;  1880,  17,577;  1890,  46,- 
River,  two  of  which  are  fine  steel  structures.  385;    1900,  90,426.     The  total  in  1900  included 

Portland  has  exceptional  advantages  for  a  com-  25,876   persons  of  foreign  birth,  and  a  colored 

mercial  centre.     Situated  at  the  head  of  ocean  population  of  9812,  775  being  of  negro  descent 

navigation,  on  the  waterway  formed  by  the  Co-  Consult  a  chapter  on  Portland  in  Powell's  Hi* 

lumbia   and   Willamette,   it   possesses  a   harbor  tdric  Towns  of  the  Western  States   (New  York, 

commodious  and  accessible  for  the  largest  ships.  1901). 

Its  port  is  the  terminus  of  several  ocean  and  P0Kn,Ain>,  Duke  of.  An  English  title  of 
coastwise  steamship  ines;  and  in  the  Urge  Union  nobim  borne  b'  the  Cavendish-Berftinck  family 
Depot  four  great  railroad  systems  terminate:  the  since  -ft,  ^  n  wafJ  ^^^  the  hei'r 
Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  of  wmlam  Bentinck  (1649-1709),  nret  Earl  of 
Pacific  (the  Oregon  Railway  and  Nav.gation  Portland  a  r^tch  general,  the  friend  and  adviser 
Company),  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  tribu-  o{  mixif^m  of  0range,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
tary  region  rich  ,n  timber  and  in  agricultural  England.  ^  more  distinguished  members  of 
and  mineral  resources,  is  one  of  the  most  pro-  thesfamily  have  ^  Lorde  William  Cavendish 
duct  ve  in  the  United  Stetes,  though  but  partly  ^1,,*, 'g^ond  son  of  the  third  Duke,  and  Lord 
developed.  In  1901  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  WiIllanl 'George  Frederick  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
port  was  valued  at  nearly  $12,000,000,  the  ex-  tWrd  f  yf  f  rfn  ^  &  Bentikck. 
ports,  principally  grain,  flour,  and  lumber,  con- 
stituting a  very  large  proportion  of  this  total.  POBTLAND,  Isle  of.  A  rocky  peninsula 
The  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Great  Brit-  projecting  into  the  English  Channel  from  the 
ain  and  its  possessions.  Portland  is  highly  im-  shore  of  Dorsetshire,  17  miles  west  of  Saint  Al- 
portant  also  as  a  distributing  point,  its  whole-  ban's  Head  (Map:  England,  D  6).  It  is  con- 
sale  and  jobbing  trade  in  1902  amounting  to  nected  with  the  mainland  by  Chesil  Bank,  a  ridge 
about  $155,000,000.  Its  industrial  interests,  too,  of  loose  shingle.  It  is  famous  for  its  stone,  of 
are  extensive  and  varied,  representing,  accord-  which  some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  London  are 
ing  to  the  census  of  1900,  an  invested  capital  of  built,  among  them  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.  It 
$13,332,000,  and  having  a  production  valued  at  contains  a  number  of  historic  castles,  such  as 
$23,451,000.  The  manufactures  are  favored  by  Portland  Castle,  built  by  Henry  VTIL  in  1520; 
the  power  obtained  from  the  Willamette  Falls  at  Pennsylvania  Castle,  erected  by  a  grandson  of 
Oregon  City  (q.v.),  12  miles  distant.  This  power,  William  Penn;  and  Bow  and  Arrow  Castle,  sup- 
electrically  transmitted  to  Portland,  is  utilized  posed  to  have  been  built  by  William  Rufus.  The 
also  for  lighting  and  for  the  operation  of  street  peninsula  is  strongly  fortified,  and  there  is  an 
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immense  convict   prison    with    accommodations  the  chief  importance  of  the  town  is  derived  from 

for  1500  prisoners,  built  in  1848.    The  Portland  its  fine  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 

Breakwater   (see   Breakwater)    affords  a  safe  Mediterranean.     It  has  a  large  anchoring  space, 

harbor  of  refuge.     Population,  in  1891,  9443;  in  and  is  provided  with  a  long  quay  accessible  for 

1901,  15,202.  the  largest  ships.     Its  situation  makes  it  a  con- 

POBTLAND  CANAL.     A  long  and  narrow  7,enien1t  Port  .of  ^  between  France  and  Algiers; 

fiord  indenting  the  west  coast  of  North  America  *  M  *!so  a°  important  naval  station  and  its  for- 

opposite  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (Map:  Alaska,  tifications  have  recently  been  strengthened.     Its 

J4).    It  extends  northeastward  for  about  80  tr*d?  amounts  to  over  $1  000,000  annually;  its 

miles  inland,  is  very  deep,  and  inclosed  by  precip-  chie.f   f  P0*9   a«  .hve.  stock   and   agricultural 

itous  cliffs  and  by  mountains  from  3000  to  6000  ?I°nd"cts\,  ^P^tion,  in  1887,  18,445;  in  1900, 

feet  high.    It  forms  the  extreme  southern  bound-  *7>9/J ?■  /?laihu011 .1S.  8UPP°sed  to  have  been  founded 

arv  of  Alaska,  which  it  separates  from  British  b^  the  Carthaginian  general  Mago    and  its  Ro- 

Columbia  man  name  was  PoriuB  Magonxs.    It  was  in  the 

possession  of  the  English  during  the  greater  part 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  See  Cement.  0f  the  eighteenth  century. 

PORTLAND   VASE.     A   beautiful  vase  of  POBT  NATAL,  na-tal'.    The  seaport  of  Dur- 

transparent      dark-blue      glass,      coated      with  ban  (q.v.)  in  South  Africa, 

opaque  white  glass,  which  has  been  cut  away  -nri-nrnrk  itvavk      a  /*a  a  i*/          m. 

so  as  to  resemble  a  cameo.     The  scenes  on  the  .  f0*™  f?f°%  .P6^  ^ !"«  7*1 Ca?V 

vase  have  as  yet  found  no  satisfactory  explana-  **}  °*  ,the,  Sfcate  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil, 

tion.    It  was  discovered  in  a  large  marble  sar-  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jacuhy  River  at  the 

cophagus,  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  which  northern  extremity  of  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos  (Map: 

was  found  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  six-  J1™1'*  7);x>Ifc  •?  T,?*  th?  clea"esi  and  bes* 
tenth  century,  and  had  contained  the  ashes  of  built  cities  of  Brazil,  and  has  straight  street^  and 
the  dead.  Its  style,  however,  shows  that  it  be-  f"<™}  large  squares  on  one  of  which,  the  Praca 
longs  to  an  earlier  period,  probably  the  first  cen-  de  Dam  Pedro,  stand  the  Government  building 
turv  B.c.  It  was  at  first  deposited  in  the  Bar-  ?nd  J*«  house  of  the  Legisature  Other  noteblc 
berfni  Palaee  in  Rome,  but  was  ( 1770)  purchased  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  theatre  of  Dom 
bv  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  finally  by  the  Pedro  and  the  custom-house  The  city  has  a  high 
Duchess  of  Portland.  In  1810  the  Duke  of  ""f1.  * -normal  school,  a  theological  seminary, 
Portland  lent  it  to  the  British  Museum.  In  and  a  8chool  of  engineering.  It  is  the  chief  out- 
1845  an  insane  visitor  to  the  museum  dashed  it  J<*  /or  the  products  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
to  pieces  with  a  stone,  but  the  fragments  were  so  Sta*e»  a*d  js  connected  with  the  interior  by  rail- 
skillfully  united  that  the  damage  is  scarcely  road;  Its  trade,  how-ever  is  endan^gered  by  the 
perceptible.  It  was  copied  by  Wedgwood  (q.v.)  ral»d  sanding  up  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  outlet 
in  his  new  style  of  pottery.  Consult:  J.  Wedg-  of.„thue  laK°°n>  and  extensive  engineering  works 
wood,  The  Portland  Vaie,  edited  by  Windus  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  harbor  of  the  city 
(London,  1845)  ;  Friedrichs-Wolters,  Die  Gipsab-  ^T*  \  V*^  ™8sel8'  ™e  ^"' 
gum  antiker  Bildwerke,  Nos.  2008,  2009  (Ber-  *h«*»  chiefly  ™th  Germany  the  United  States 
fin  18851  a  Great  Britain,  amounts  to  about  $3,000,000 
'*  annually,  the  chief  articles  exported  being  beef, 
POBT  LOUIS,  loo'is  or  USS'S.  The  capital  sait  pork,  lard,  hides,  and  flour.  Near  the  city 
and  principal  port  of  the  British  colony  of  i8  a  coal  mine  yielding  over  16,000  tons  annually. 
Mauritius,  situated  on  an  inlet  on  the  northwest  Population,  in  1890,  52,421;  in  1900  (estimated), 
coast  (Map:  Africa,  K  7).    It  is  well  built,  with  100,000. 

Cathie  and  Protestant  ca^ed^U   a  library   a  «£  ™£* «£  *  MS.-?  4°  ."ft 

theatre,  an  observatorv,  and  a  botanical  garden.  i    *     •          / .,.(        x            '   .        'u 

lb  harbor  is  capacious  and  defended  hj  forts.  f  »nufaJ*unnS  e8t^'jfT"^  ""P™6  ^^ 

Br  far  the  larger  part  of  the  trade  of  Mauritius  a.nd  earthf.ware,  bottle  brick,  and  paper  works, 

*u        u   th    at*          a           -l          i:««  etc.,  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  favorite  summer 

pass*,  through  Port  Louis,  and  a  railway  line  ^      f       sea-bathing.     It  has  a   commodious 

connects  the  city  with  the  southern  and  eastern  .  wrl  ,,,        „,„„*„«  «,.«»««„«^    ««^  «  «,„„„;™,a 

parts  of  ft.  island.     THe  population  is  decreas-  SiS*  VS5 n    ^XHn^mTS 

mpf  and  the   Indian  and  Chinese  elements  are  .     j™    ^qq 

becoming  prominent  at  the  expense  of  the  Euro-  ' 

peans,    though    the    latter    still    include    more  POBTO   EMPEDOCLE,   por'to  em-pft'd6-kla. 

than  half   of    the    inhabitants.     Population,    in  A  city  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  six  miles 

189JL,  62,046;    in  1901,  52,740.  by  rail  southwest  of  Girgenti  (q.v.),  of  which  it 

-.-_  ^.---a**       ,  i_-  .          •      ,     -»r      jl  is  the  seaport.     It  was  formerly  called  Molo  di 

PORT  MAHON,  maW,  or  simply  Mah6n.  GirgentL  lThe  merchants  of  Girgenti  have  here 

TV  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Minorca  and  one  t  Btorehouses  hewn  in  the  rock  for  sulphur 

of  the  principal  seaports  of  Spain,  situated  at  frnd  for        in     The  harbor  ig  26  feet  deepjrhas 

the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  a  iighthouse,  and  is  protected  by  a  mole  over  a 

(Map:  Spain,  H  3).    It  is  a  pleasant  town  with  mile5long>    Population  (commune),  in  1901,  11,- 

*traight  and  regular  streets,  and  many  of  its  ^g        or 

houses  are  built  in  the  English  stvle.    The  most  ^•im^    ___....      ,x     ...  .       ,-„        ,  ..  , 

noUble  buildings  are  the  consistofial  palace,  the  x   «*BTO    FEBBAJO,    f5r-ra'yo.      The    chfef 

eivil  and  militery  hospital,  the   fine   Coliseum  town  of  the  lsland  of  Elba  ^v-)- 

Theatre,  and  a  church  containing  a  magnificent  POBT  OF  SPAIN.    The  capital  of  the  British 

organ.    The  town  has  a  high  school,  a  public  li-  West  Indian  island  of  Trinidad,  situated  on  the 

brary,  and  a  museum.     There  are  some  manufac-  western  coast  of  the  island  (Map:  West  Indies, 

tures  of  cotton  textiles  and  leather  goods,  but  R  9).    It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  towns  in 
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the  West  Indies.    There  are  a  college  and  a  fine  POBTO  RICO,  pdr'to  re*kd  (Sp.  Puerto  Rico, 

botanical  garden.     Within  the  latter  stands  the  Rich  Port).     An  island  of  the  West  Indies,  the 

magnificent  residence  of  the  Governor,  and  there  most  easterly  of  the  Great  Antilles,  the  smallest 

are    many    other    handsome    buildings    in    the  among  them,  but  the  first  in  density  of  popula- 

suburbs.    The  harbor  can  accommodate  vessels  of  tion.     It  lies  between  latitudes  17°  50'  and  18° 

the  heaviest  draught.    The  port  is  the  principal  30'  N.  and  longitudes  65°  30>  and  67°  W  W.s  is 

place  of  shipment  for  the  products  of  the  Orinoco  nearly  1200  miles  from  the  equator,  1000  miles 

region.     Population,   in   1891,  33,782;    in   1901,  from  Havana  and   Key  West,   1500  from  New 

54,100.  York,  and  3000  from  Cadiz,  Spain.     It  is  rough- 

PORTO   MAGGIOBE,   por'td  mad-jc/ra.     A  Y*«?1!!!T^l^ 

town  in  the  Province  of  Ferrara,  Italy   situated  lonS  f  /  « /road    the  greater  axis  extending 

on  an  island  in  the  lagoons  of  the  Commachio,  *l™*\  directly  e*!*  and  we9*;      ^^\a*°ut 

about    15   miloa   bv   rail    southeast   of    Ferrara  100  miles ;  area,  3676  square  miles,  or  about  three 

???        tI  ,     ™8o,DyJu       soutneast  0I    *elTara  times  that  of  Rhode  Island.    It  contrasts  sharply 

(Map:  Italy,  F  3).    The  products  are  grain,  beet  TT^      ,u      n .      i I   *«h      •  w""*OW5  ou»ifij 

JL~T *a  ™~  »Ja  «,««*£,  «  *^a^  i„  „ntf\L  <*„*  W1th  the  other  Great  Antilles  in  appearance,  for 

££ '  tti" ^™JL?    £  iQm    In   fi*  its  mountains  are  lower  and  on  the^whole  it  p* 

fish.    Population  (commune),  in  1901,  20,162.  8ents   a   hmy   and   picturesque   rather  thJ  a 

POBTO  MAURIZIO,  mou-ret's£-o.    The  cap-  mountainous  aspect.     A  number  of  islands  lie 

ital  of  the  Province  of  Porto  Maurizio,  Italy,  off  the  coast,  but  only  three  are  of  importance, 

situated  on  a  promontory   projecting  into  the  Mona  in  the  west  and  Vieques  and  Culebra  in 

Ligurian  Sea,  58  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Genoa  the  east. 

(Map:  Italy,  C  4).     It  is  a  winter  resort,  has  Topography.    The  coast  line  is  about  360  miles 

a  fine  church,  a  library,  a  theatre,  a  technical  in  length,  with  comparatively  few  important  in- 

institute,  and  a  school  of  navigation.    There  is  a  dentations.    Around  the  whole  periphery  of  the 

shipping  trade  in  olive  oil,  agricultural  produce,  island  are  numerous  fluvial  valleys  disposed  at 

and  fish.    Population  (commune),  in  1901,  7141.  right  angles  to  the  coast.    The  coastal  plains com- 

POBTO   NOVO,  no'v6.     The  capital  of  the  prise  about  one-tenth  of  the  area,     ^ere  are  a 

French  West  African  colony  of  Dafcomey,  situ-  *ew  headlands  along  the  coasts   which   however, 

ated  a  short  distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  "»  U8Ually  low  especially  on  the  southern  aide, 

and  connected  by  a-  lagoon  with  the  seaport  of  They  also  lack  the  fringing  keys  such  as  border 

Kotonu.     It  trades   in  palm  oil   and   kernels.    w„  ■  .        _       ..     .  , ,  . .  .    _.„.  . 

Porto  Novo  was  the  capftal  of  the  negro  State  Passing  across  the  istand  from  east  to  west, . 

of  the  same  name,  incorporated  in  1893,  with  httl«  «**  °f  the  middle,  is  a  broken  irregular 

the  colony  of  Dahomey.  Population,  estimated  ^SZAS^iS  rCSEttS 

at  &u,uuu.  minate  in  the  peak  of  El  Yunque,  3609  feet  high. 

POBTO  NOVO.     A  seaport  town  of  Madras,  Elsewhere  the  range  is  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in 

British  India,  situated  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  altitude,  with  a  few  summits  over  3000  feet  and 

15  miles  south  of  Cuddalore  (Map:  India,  D6).  passes  a  little  below  2000  feet.     The  range  is 

Both  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  had  a  factory  known  by  various  names  in  different  parts  of  the 

here  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Porto  Novo  is  eel-  island,  Cordillera  Central,  Sierra  de  Cayey,  and 

ebrated  for  its  iron  foundry,  which  supplied  much  Sierra  de  Luquilla  in  the  northeast.    From  this 

of  the  material  for  the  Madras  railways,  but  is  backbone  of  the  island  the  land  slopes  north  and 

chiefly  famous  for  the  battle-fought  here  on  July  south,    its    steep    hilly    surface    deeply  cut  by 

1,  1781,  when  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  retreating  after  his  streams.     Toward   the   coast   it   becomes  more 

defeat  at  Chidambaram,  was  again  attacked  by  nearly  level  until  it  spreads  away  to  the  sea 

Hyder  Ali  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  by  edge  in  broad,  level,  alluvial,  fertile  plains, 

adroit  strategy  routed  his  assailants  with  great  Hydrography.    The  central  range  of  mountains 

loss.     Population  of  Porto  Novo,  called  by  the  forms  the  water  parting  of  the  island,  most  of 

natives  Parangipetta,  about  14,100.  the  streams  rising  on  its  slopes  and  flowing  north- 

POBTO  BICAN  EXPEDITION,  Society  of  war?  or  southward      Those  flowing  north  have 

rv*lv  "T  .  fr         .  f„  "ZTiZ^oA   Tr««m,00  the  longer  courses  and  gentler  slopes,  and  some  of 

the     A  patriotic  society  projected  at  Caguas  *     navigable  for  several  miles  by  small 

Porto  Rico October Jl,  1898    «*  °^>*  *  boats  and  flat  boats.    The  southern  streams  are 

Columbus,  Ohio,  June  5    1900.    ™er^J0u*  ful   f       nay.       .        and  neftrl     aU  the 

classes  of  members :   ( 1 )  Active  members,  who  as  ^^  Rican             ^  troublesome  ^  at  fbtb 

?Tffi?fr!  of  xenll8ted.  men.  'nAany  b?nc£  °f  the  mouths.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loiza  or 

United  States  service  with  the  Porto  Rican  ex-  Rio  Grande    Bayamon,  Morovis,   Plata,  Cibuco, 

?! d1^  Ture ft  t  ?  ft        •  •        *  °Z  °DA      ^  M*nati,  Arecibo,  and  Blanco,  which  flow  to  the 

18,  1900,  the  date  of  the  raising  of  the  American  north  COftst    the  Culebrinas   Ana8CO)  Quanajibo, 

flag  over  the  Capitol  at  San  Juan;  (2)  associate  and  Mayaguez,  flowing  to  the  west;  the  Portuges, 
members,  who  are  soldiers  or  sailors  of  good  repu-  Jacaguas>  Coamo,  and  Guamani,  to  the  south; 
tation  belonging  to  organizations  or  vessels  which  and  the  Humacao,  Naguabo,  and  Fajardo  to  the 
composed  the  expedition,  but  who  were  detained  eagt  The  riym  gYe  great  facilities  for  water 
in  the  United  States  by  sickness  or  disability,  or  aT1(j  8team  power  and  irrigation.  One  reason  why 
on  detached  service,  as  well  as  members  of  the  porto  Rico  i8  more  healthful  than  the  other 
Red  Cross  Society,  volunteer  nurses,  etc.,  who  Antilles  is  because  the  streams  afford  such  ex- 
served  with  the  army  in  Porto  Rico;  and  (3)  cellent  drainage  that  there  is  an  almost  total 
honorary  members.  The  membership,  which  is  absence  of  stagnant  water.  There  are  eight  small 
about  500,  is  distributed  among  departments,  as  lakes  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  slopes  of  the 
follows:  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massa-  island. 

chusetts,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  and  Dis-  Climate.    Though  the  island  is  in  the  tropics, 

trict  of  Columbia.  it  is  also  under  the  regime  of  the  persistent 
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northeast  trade  winds,  which  temper  the  heat.  Cretaceous  and  possibly  early  Eocene  age,  are 
The  topography  causes  local  climatic  differences  entirely  decayed  at  the  surface,  breaking  down 
and    the    natives  even  speak  of  the   'rigors   of  into  a  red  clay  resembling  that  of  the  southern 
winter*  in  the  upper  altitudes.    The  annual  range  Appalachians.    The  foothills  are  all  of  later  Ter- 
of    temperature    is    from    100°,    which    is   very  tiary  and  Pleistocene  age,  and  are  composed  en- 
rare,  to  50°,  which  is  sometimes  reported  among  tirely  of  rocks  of  sea  origin,  consisting  of  the 
the   mountains.     The  mean  annual  temperature  peculiar  type  of  tropical  white  limestones  of  a 
at  San  Juan,  on  the  north  coast,  ranges  from  chalky,  marly,  and  shelly  nature.     The  island 
78°    to  82°.     The  climate  would  seldom  be  op-  abounds  in  clay  suitable  for  ordinary  brick  and 
preasive    if  it  were  not  for  the  constant  high  earthenware,    pood  building  sand  is  found,  but 
humidity.     Rain  falls  almost  daily,  the  annual  little  of  it  is  sufficiently  pure  for  glass-making. 
precipitation  at  San  Juan  averaging  60  inches.  The  white  limestones  of  the  coastal  plain  supply 
Nearly   two-thirds  of  the  precipitation  falls  in  excellent  lime.    The  building  stones  are  volcanic 
the    summer  and  autumn.     The  rain  increases  boulders  and  limestone.    Houses  made  of  boulders 
from  San  Juan  eastward,  is  heaviest  on  the  high-  have  a  picturesque  and  rubbled  appearance.   Those 
lands,  which  arrest  much  of  the  precipitation,  constructed  of  limestone  are  always  stuccoed,  and 
8o_  that  the  south  slope  of  the  island  is  much  the  most  elaborate  buildings  are  made  of  lime- 
drier,  and  in  some  regions  irrigation  is  necessary  stone,  including  all  of  the  public  buildings  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  crops.    Among  the  causes  fortresses.     Beautiful  marble  of  great  hardness 
that  ^  interfere  with  agricultural  prosperity  are  is  quarried  near  Juana  Diaz,  but  as  yet  is  used 
hurricanes.     Between    1515   and    1899   eighteen  only  for  structural  purposes,  such  as  bridge  piers. 
Tery  destructive  hurricanes  occurred.    The  espe-  Sandstone  is  comparatively  rare,  but  fine  flagstone 
ciafly    disastrous    hurricane    which   visited   the  is  abundant  all  over  the  island.    Gypsum  is  used 
island  on  Aug.  8,  1899,  caused  large  loss  of  life  extensively  for  stucco,  plaster,  and  fertilizer.    A 
and  immense  damage  to  crops,  and  250,000  per-  large  area  of  the  southern  coast  abounds  in  phos- 
aons  were  compelled  for  some  time  to  depend  upon  phates,  but  the  industry  has  developed  only  on 
the  Government  for  food.  Mona  Island,  off  the  west  end  of  Porto  Rico,  where 
Near  the  ocean  the  soil  is  quite  sandy ;  it  be-  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  500,000  tons 
comes  loamy  as  it  extends  inland,  and  gradually  of  guano  and  phosphates  in  the  caves  already 
changes  from  a  sandy  to  a  clay  loam  on  ascending  explored.     Only  about  50,000  tons  of  these  fer- 
the   lower  foot  hills.     The  soil  of  most  of  the  tilizers  have  as  yet  been  extracted.    Near  Ponce 
coastal  plains  is  rich  alluvium,  which  gradually  and  elsewhere  numerous  caves  are  filled  with  rich 
merges  into  the  clay  loam  of  the  hills.    The  fer-  deposits  of  guano,  which  are  now  being  worked, 
ruginous  clay  of  the  mountains  is  a  source  of  Lignite  is  found,  but  the  fuel  resources  have  not 
abundant  supply  of  plant  food.  yet   been   investigated.     Sufficient   salt   for   the 
FjjOHA.  The  island  is  famous  for  the  number  needs  of  the  island  may  easily  be  obtained  from 
and  size  of  its  trees.     The  fine  forests  of  the  many  lagoons  near  the  sea  by  natural  evaporation 
higher  region  resemble  those  of  other  islands  of  of  the  brine.     The  principal   deposits   are   the 
the    West   Indies,   but  are   almost  destitute  of  salines  of  Coama,  Guanica,  and  Sierra  de  Pifiones 
parasitic  vegetation  excepting  orchids.    The  trees  de  Cabo  Rojo.     Invalids  resort  to  a  number  of 
include  several  species  of  palms,  a  beautiful  til-  mineral  springs,  chiefly  at  Ponce  and  Goamo. 
lands ia   whose  wood,  called  sabrino,  is  used  for        No  mining  of  metals  is  yet  carried  on.    Those 
timber,  a  hard  wood  called  ausubo,  which  is  much  most  frequently  found  are  gold,  carbonate  and 
used  for  the  frames  of  buildings,  hard  and  soft  sulphide  of  copper,  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
Spanish,  cedar  and  ebony,  the  West  Indian  Ban-  Since  the  discovery  of  the  island,  gold  has  been 
da  1  wood,   the   laurel,  willow,   and   many  woods  washed  in  small  quantities  from  many  rivers, 
useful   for  construction.    About  thirty  medicinal  especially  in  the  north  and  east.    Experience  has 
plants  are  utilized,  twelve  plants  for  condiments,  shown  tnat  the  placer  deposits  are  not  rich  or 
twelve  for  dyes  and  tanning,  and  eight  for  resins,  extensive.    At  one  place  north  of  Juncos  there  is 
and  many  large  trees  produce  edible  fruits.    The  a  large  deposit  of  magnetic  iron  ore. 
pastures  are  covered  with  nutritious  grasses.  Agriculture.     Sixty-three   per  cent,   of   the 
Fauna.      The  native  fauna  is  very  limited,  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.    Although 
there    being  no  large  mammals  excepting  those  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  the  methods  of  cultivation 
which    are  domesticated.     There  are  no  noxious  are  crude  and  primitive.     Modern  agricultural 
reptiles   and  few  insect  pests.     Flamingos  and  implements,  since  the  advent  of  the  Americans, 
other  water  birds  abound  along  the  coast;  and  are  slowly  finding  their  way  into  the  rural  dis- 
in  the  mountains  are  many  birds,  including  doves,  tricts.    The  area  of  the  island  is  2,347,520  acres, 
Fish    of  valuable  species  are'  abundant  both  in  of  which  only  about  20  per  cent,  is  cultivated, 
the  fresh  water  and  along  the  coasts.    The  gigan-  51  per  cent,  being  devoted  to  pasture,  7  per  cent. 
tic  tortoise  is  closely  allied  to  the  famous  large  waste  land,  and  22  per  cent,  covered  with  roads, 
tortoise  of  the  Galapagos  Islands.  streams,  towns,  and  forests.     Of  the  cultivated 
Geouogt  act>  Mineral  Resources.    The  island  lands,  61,556  acres  are  in  sugar  cane,   122,358 
has  three  geological  elements :  ( 1 )  A  central  sys-  acres  in  coffee,  4222  acres  in  tobacco,  93,508  in 
tern   of  deeply  ribbed  and  corrugated  mountains  beans,  rice,  and  maize,  and  17,176  in  fruits.    The 
with  V-shaped  gorges  and  ridges ;  (2)  lower  hills  principal  crops  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco, 
along1  the  north  and  south  coasts;    (3)   coastal  whose  mean  annual  production  and  value  for  the 
plains  with  alluvial  soil  extending  from  the  foot  four  years  1898-1901  were:   Sugar,  67,582  tons, 
of  the  central  mountains  across  the  line  of  foot-  worth    $4,520,740;    coffee,    14,580    tons,    worth 
hills    to   the   sea.     The   central   mountains   are  $2,916,000;  tobacco,  3342  tons,  worth  $367,620. 
formed   of  volcanic   ejecta — tuffs   and   conglom-  Cane-sugar  farming  requires  large  capital,  and  in 
erates — with    occasional    dikes    and    interbedded  Porto  Rico,  where  it  is  at  present  the  most  valu- 
hlnish  limestone,  which,  however,  is  of  rare  oc-  able  crop,  most  of  the  planting  is  on  large  estates, 
These  mountain  rocks,  which  are  of  with  central  mills  for  grinding.    Comparatively 
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few  plantations  are  as  yet  provided  with  the  best 
steam  machinery  for  making  sugar,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  the  cane-grinding  machines  are 
worked  by  oxen.  Sugar-growing  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  coastal  plain,  only  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where  the  lands  are  alluvial  and 
very  rich. 

The  best  coffee  is  produced  between  600  and 
2400  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  grown,  therefore, 
chiefly  among  the  mountains.    It  has  an  excellent 

reputation  in  over-sea  markets.  Porto  Rican 
tobacco  is  also  in  excellent  repute  in  the  markets 
of  Europe  and  America.  The  district  of  Cayey, 
for  the  quality  of  tobacco  produced,  is  in  Porto 
Rico  what  the  Vuelta  Abajo  is  in  Cuba.  All 
tropical  fruits  flourish,  and  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  is  now  receiving  great  attention.  Oranges, 
pineapples,  cocoanuts,  and  bananas  are  increas- 
ing in  supply.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance  where  care  and  industry  are 
given  to  their  cultivation.  Cetton  grows  well, 
but  in  recent  years  practically  none  has  been 
raised.  The  home  market  absorbs  the  entire  crop 
of  maize.  Nearly  all  the  rice  is  of  the  upland 
variety.  More  than  1,000,000  acres  of  pasture 
land  are  devoted  to  or  are  suitable  for  stock- 
feeding.  Over  100,000  acres  are  in  very  fine 
grass,  much  of  it  of  the  malojilla  variety,  which 
is  very  productive  and  highly  nutritious.  TheTe 
were  m  the  island,  in  1897,  67,751  horses,  4467 
mules,  303,612  cattle,  and  13,411  swine.  Cattle 
are  exported  chiefly  to  the  Windward  Islands  and 
are  of  excellent  breed.  The  cows,  oxen,  and  beef 
cattle  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
part  of  America.  They  are  descended  from  a 
•large  number  of  fine  cattle  taken  to  Porto  Rico 
from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  about  1840.  The 
horses  are  small,  agile,  hardy,  work  well  in 
harness  or  under  the  saddle,  and  have  remarkable 
endurance. 

The  small  area  of  the  island  and  its  dense  popu- 
lation naturally  increase  the  value  of  land,  which 
is  held  at  high  prices.  The1  best  sugar  lands  are 
valued  at  $150  an  acre;  tobacco  lands,  from  $60 
to  $75  an  acre;  fruit  lands,  from  $40  to  $50  an 
acre;  pasture  lands,  from  $15  to  $20  an  acre; 
and  hill  lands,  suitable  for  coffee,  from  $10  to 
$15  an  acre.  Land  along  the  sandy  seashores, 
where  only  cocoanuts  are  grown,  may  be  pur- 
chased for  $5  to  $10  an  acre.  About  100,000 
acres  of  public  land  passed  to  the  United  States 
under  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Some  of  it  is  valu- 
able for  agriculture  or  timber,  and  other  tracts 
near  cities  and  towns  are  available  for  their 
growth. 

Manufactures.  Manufacturing  industries 
are  chiefly  confined  to  sugar,  tobacco,  Turn,  and 
straw  hats.  Sugar-making,  the  largest  mills  being 

controlled  by  American  capital,  is  the  leading 
industry.  A  small  refinery  near  San  Juan  rec- 
tifies crude  petroleum.  There  are  a  few  tanneries 
and  foundries,  and  at  San  Juan  matches,  ice, 
soap,  and  some  leather  goods  are  made.  Straw- 
hat  braiding  has  received  a  large  impetus,  as 
the  United  States  is  buying  many  of  these 
products. 

Commerce.  Since  the  change  in  the  control  of 
the  island,  the  United  States  has  become  the  chief 
source  of  supplies  and  largest  market  for  native 
products.  The  trade  with  over-sea  lands,  par- 
ticularly with  the  United  States,  is  steadily  im- 
proving. The  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  July,  1902.  were  $10,719,- 


444 ;  the  imports  from  foreign  lands  were  $2,429,- 
004;  total  imports,  $13,148,448.  Flour  and  bread- 
stuffs  from  the  United  States  were  bought  to 
the  amount  of  $1,090,079;  rice,  to  the  amount 
of  $1,803,065;  cotton  cloths,  $2,060,826;  pro- 
visions, $1,336,646;  wood  manufactures,  $5tiQ,- 
081;  fish,  $300,703;  leather  goods,  $234,331; 
vegetables,  $231,450;  mineral  oils,  $144,512; 
paper  goods,  $110,222;  chemicals  and  drugs. 
$135,896;  and  malt  liquors,  $118,450.  The  chief 
imports  from  foreign  countries  were  codfish  from 
Newfoundland  and  Canada,  $424,953;  preserved 
meats,  $158,046;  soap,  $133,962;  besides  olive 
oil,  machinery,  rice,  vegetables,  wine,  and  sawed 
lumber.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
$8,297,420;  and  to  foreign  countries.  $4,592,505; 
total  exports,  $12,889,925.  The  chief  sales  to 
the*  United  States  were:  Sugar,  $5,890,087; 
cigars     and     cigarettes,     $1,570,938;     molasses. 

$322,636 ;  straw  hats.  $204,555 ;  hides  and  skins, 
$67,888;  oranges,  $51,364;  and  coffee,  $29,188. 
The  principal  exports  to  foreign  countries  were: 
Coffee,  $3,168,664;  cattle,  $418,268;  molasses, 
$256,461;  and  hides  and  skins,  $13,656.  The 
larger  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with  Spain. 

The  United  States  Congress  provided  in  the 
act  creating  civil  government,  approved  April 
12th,  1900,  that  when  the  Legislative  Assembly 

should  raise  sufficient  funds  by  local  taxation  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  government,  all  tariffs 

on  merchandise  passing  between  the  island  and 
the  United  States  should  cease.  The  revenue 
act  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  so  successful  in  operation  that  the 
revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1901, 
surpassed  the  expenses  of  government;  and  on 
July  25th  of  that  year  President  McKinley  pro- 
claimed free  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Porto  Rico. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In 
November,  December,  and  January  the  north 
coast  ports  are  difficult  of  access  on  account  of 
north  windB,  and  from  June  to  November  south- 
erly winds  endanger  the  anchorages  on  the  south- 
ern coast.  The  principal  ports  are  San  Juan,  on 
the  north ;  Fajardo  and  Ensenada  Honda,  on  the 
east ;  Playa,  the  port  of  Ponce,  and  Guanica,  on 
the  south ;  and  Puerto  Real  de  Cabo  Rojo,  on  the 
west.  The  island  of  Vieques  has  several  com- 
modious harbors.  A  line  of  steamers  plies  regu- 
larly between  New  York  and  Porto  Rico.  There 
are  also  more  or  less  regular  communication* 
with  Spain,  England,  South  America,  and  the 
other  West  Indies.  In  the  fiscal  year  1901-02. 
222  American  and  295  foreign  vessels  entered  the 
harbors.  Not  many  years  ago  the  bull  cart  and 
pack  animal  were  almost  the  sole  means  of  inland 
transportation.  These  primitive  appliances  are 
being  supplanted  by  railroads.  The  American 
Railroad  Company,  which  purchased  the  exist- 
ing railroad  of  the  French  company,  is  now 
operating  131  miles  of  narrow-gauge  road  along 
the  north  coast,  and  proposes  to  make  it  a  part 
of  a  belt  railroad  around  the  island.  In  1901 
the  road  carried  149,597  passengers.  76,912  tons 
of  freight,  its  gross  receipts  being  $197,000.  and 
the  operating  expenses  $170,000.  Other  narrow- 
gauge  railways  extend  from  CataBo,  near  San 
Juan,  six  miles  to  Bayamon,  and  from  Mayaguez 
to  Aiiasco,  10.5  miles.  There  are  electric  trolley 
roads  in  San  Juan  and  Ponce.  The  Government 
in  four  years  has  completed  87  miles  of  fine 
wagon    roads   at   a   cost   of   about    $8000  per 
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kilometer  (.62  of  a  mile) ;  about  177  miles  of 
good  roads  were  in  use  when  the  United  States 
acquired  the  island.  In  July,  1902,  there 
were  32  telegraph  offices  and  600  miles  of  wire. 
Two  submarine  cables  connect  the  island  with 
the  outside  world,  one  via  Saint  Thomas  and  the 
other  through  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Backing.  There  is  only  one  bank,  the  Spanish 
Bank,  situated  at  San  Juan,  with  branches  at 
the  principal  towns  of  the  island.  It  has  power 
to  issue*  notes  to  the  extent  of  three  times  the 
amount  of  its  capital,  but  the  present  policy  of 
the  bank  is  to  curtail  the  issue  of  banknotes. 

Fisaxce.  The  insular  revenues  are  derived 
from  the  customs,  internal  revenue  taxes,  postal 
receipts,  a  few  minor  sources  of  income,  and 
trust  funds.  The  trust  funds  are  derived  from 
revenues  collected  in  the  United  States  on  im- 
portations from  Porto  Rico  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President  to  be  used  for  the 
government  and  benefit  of  Porto  Rico,  for  the 
aid  and  relief  of  its  people,  and  for  public 
education,  public  works,  and  other  public  pur- 
poses. The  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  were  $4,472,192.63.  There  were 
derived  from  customs  $848,258.30;  internal 
revenue,  $1,497,802.63;  miscellaneous,  $52,- 
525.22;  trust  funds,  $1,478,682.08;  balance  on 
hand  at  close  of  business  June  30,   1901,  $563,- 

650.54.  The  expenditures  were:  legislative, 
$51,430.14;    executive,    $1,655,779.23;     judicial, 

$200,104.66;  other  disbursements  from  insular 
revenues,  $292,128.37;  disbursements  from  trust 
fund,  $914,281.37;  total  expenditures,  $3,113,- 
723.77;  balance  on  hand  at  close  of  business 
June  30,  1902,  $1,358,468.86.  The  municipalities 
are  supported  chiefly  from  taxes  on  real  estate. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Money.  Mexican 
money  was  current  until  the  end  of  1895,  when  a 
five-peseta  piece  was  coined  and  put  in  circula- 
tion.  The  peseta  has  now  been  superseded  by  the 

American  dollar.  The  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  is  in  use. 

Population.  The  population  by  the  census  of 
1899  was  953,243,  or  264  to  a  square  mile,  a 
density  of  population  about  the  same  as  that  of 
New  Jersey.  The  people  live  chiefly  in  the  rural 
districts.  There  are  no  large  cities,  the  only 
cities  exceeding  25,000  inhabitants  being  San 
Juan  (32,048)  and  Ponce  (27,952).  Mayaguez 
had  a  population  of  15,187,  and  Arecibo  8008. 
There  are  8731  more  females  than  males  in  the 
inland.  The  census  divides  the  inhabitants  into 
whites,  numbering  589,426,  or  61.8  per  cent.;  and 
colored,  numbering  363,817.  The  classification 
'colored'  includes  a  very  few  Chinese  and  many 
persons  of  mixed  white  and  negro  blood,  as  well 
as  the  pure  negroes.  More  than  three-fifths  of 
the  population  arfe  pure  white,  and  nearly  two- 
fifths  are  partly  or  entirely  negroes.  About  84 
per  rent,  of  the  total  colored  were  returned  as 
mixed  blood.  Of  the  whites  of  Porto  Rican 
birth.  21  years  of  age  and  upward,  35,397 
could  read,  and  of  the  colored,  12,576.  Un- 
der the  educational  qualification,  therefore,  the 
number  entitled  to  vote  would  be  49,973.  About 
200.000  persons  are  employed  as  laborers  in  the 
fields.  Though  small  in  weight  and  stature, 
their  bodies  are  all  bone  and  sinew,  and  they 
have  great  powers  of  endurance.  The  aver- 
age daily  wage  of  the  farm  hand  is  about 
35  cents,  and  the  scale  of  wages  can  hardly  be 
increased  until  there  is  a  general  rise  in  the  price 


of  agricultural  products.  In  1897  the  wealth  of 
the  island  was  estimated  at  $150,000,000,  but 
the  municipal  and  private  mortgage  indebtedness 
was  about  one- third  of  the  total  wealth,  and 
rates  of  interest  are  very  high. 

Immigration.  The  immigration  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States  apply  to  Porto 
Rico.  Of  the  1908  persons  arriving  at  San  Juan 
in  1902,  725  were  cabin  passengers,  three-fourths 
of  whom  were  Spaniards  who  left  the  island  at 
the  time  of  the  American  occupation  and  are 
now  returning.  Most  of  the  immigrants  are  from 
the  other  West  Indies,  Spain,  and  South  Amer- 
ica, a  large  part  being  Porto  Ricans  who  left  at 
the  time  of  the  American  occupation. 

Education.  On  February  21,  1902,  there  were 
876  schools,  with  41,642  pupils  and  934  teachers. 
The  number  of  schools  has  increased  over  80 
per  cent,  since  the  American  occupation.  The 
Porto  Ricans  predominate  among  the  teachers, 
837  teachers  being  natives  of  the  island.  More 
than  half  the  schools  are  ungraded  rural  schools. 
In  the  345  graded  schools  much  attention  is  given 
to  the  study  of  English.  There  are  also  a  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  a  high 
school  at  San  Juan.  Two-thirds  of  the  text  books 
are  in  the  Spanish  language,  although  wherever 
practicable  the  pupils  are  required  to  use  the 
English  text. 

Religion.  The  predominant  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic,  but  all  faiths  have  complete  toleration. 
A  Protestant  church  is  maintained  in  Ponce,  and 
a  few  others  in  smaller  towns.  The  bishopric 
of  Porto  Rico,  founded  in  1504,  was  the  first  to 
be  established  in  the  New  World. 

Government.  After  the  cession  of  Porto  Rico 
to  the  United  States  the  island  was  governed 
chiefly  by  the  military  authorities  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
until  May  1,  1900,  when  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment prepared  by  Congress  went  into  effect. 
Shortly  after  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  the 
United  States,  the  President  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  conditions  in  Porto  Rico 
and  draft  a  code  of  laws  for  the  island.  It  recom- 
mended a  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the 
island,  an  improved  system  of  taxation,  a  revised 
tariff  schedule,  the  establishment  of  a  public 
school  system,  and  the  encouragement  of  indus- 
trial enterprise  by  the  grant  of  liberal  charters. 
About  the  same  time  the  civil  government  of 
the  island  was  reorganized  by  order  of  General 
Davis.  Bureaus  of  State,  of  internal  revenue,  and 
of  agriculture  were  created  and  placed  under 
the  management  of  natives,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  civil  secretary  to  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor. An  advisory  board,  known  as  the  Board 
of  Insular  Policy,  consisting  of  nine  members,  was 
created.  At  the  same  time  the  judicial  system 
was  reorganized  and  the  island  divided  into  five 
judicial  districts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Supreme  Court  at  San  Juan.  By  act  of  April  12, 
1900,  Congress  provided  a  civil  government  for 
the  island,  but  did  not  raise  it  to  the  status  of 
a  Territory,  nor  extend  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  thereto.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  island  were  declared  to  be  "citizens  of 
Porto  Rico  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  United  States."  The  form  of  government 
provided  consists  of  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 

President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $8000;  an 
executive  council  of  eleven  members,  five  of  whom 
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must  be  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  appointed  in  the  from  Spain  began  to  be  introduced  in  consider- 
same  manner  as  the  Governor;  and  a  legislature,  able  numbers,  and  by  1780  the  population  had 
consisting  of  the  Council  as  an  upper  chamber  risen  to  nearly  eighty  thousand.     In  1797  San 
and  a  House  of  Delegates  popularly  elected  for  Juan  successfully  withstood  a  three  days'  attack 
a  term  of  two  years.    There  is  a  small  property  from  the  English  under  Lord  Abercrombie.   Dis- 
qualification and  a  low  educational  test  for  the  ing  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
exercise   of   the   suffrage.     The    judges    of    the  the   island   became   a  popular   resort  for  large 
Supreme  and  District  courts  are  appointed  by  numbers  of  those  who  desired  to  escape  from 
the  President.    There  are  also  a  treasurer,  a  com-  the  turmoil  and  disaster  incident  to  the  revolu- 
missioner  of  education,  and  an  attorney-general,  tionary  movements  in  South  America.    As  a  re- 
appointed in  the  same  manner.    The  island  is  suit,  the  population  came  to  have  a  large  prepon- 
represented  in  Washington  by  a  resident  com-  derance   of  whites  over  the  black  and  colored 
missioner,  although  he  has  no  seat  in  Congress,  elements.     Another  consequence  was  the  marked 
In  1902  comprehensive  codes  of  law  and  of  legal  aversion  of  the  populace  to  strife  of  any  sort 
procedure   for  the   island  were   prepared   by   a  An  attempted  rising  against  Spain  in  1820  made 
commission  representing  native  Porto  Ricans  and  headway   for  two  or  three  years,  but  had  no 
Americans.     By  these  the  Spanish  law  and  pro-  strong  popular  support.     In  1867  another  reyolt 
oedure  are  partly  supplemented  and  partly  super-  was  attempted  by  those  who  were  engaged  in 
seded  by  the  American  system  of  jurisprudence,  the  plots  to  free  Cuba,  but  this  was  speedily 
Public  order  throughout  the  island  is  maintained  suppressed.     In  1869  Porto  Rico  was  created  a 
by  an  insular  police  force  of  670  men.     The  cap-  province  of   Spain,   with   representation  in  the 
ital  is  San  Juan.  Spanish  Cortes  by  delegates  elected  by  popular 
Histobt.    The  island  of  Porto  Rico  has  from  vote  under  the  same  suffrage  as  in  Spain.    The 
the  beginning  played  a  secondary  part  in  the  his-  Governor-General  was  made  the  resident  repre- 
tory  of  the  West  Indies.     Overlooked  by  Colum-  sentative  of  the  Crown,  and  in  practice  all  ad- 
bus  on  his  return  from  Hispaniola  or  Haiti  in  the  ministrative  power  was  in  his  hands.    In  1873  the 
spring  of  1493,  its  southern  shores  were  coasted  by  Spanish  Cortes  passed  an  act  for  the  abolition  of 
him  on  his  second  voyage  in  the  winter  of  that  slavery    in    Porto    Rico.     During    the   Spanish- 
year,  when  he  gave  it  the  name  of  San  Juan  American  War  the  fortifications  of  San  Juan  were 
Bautista.     In  1508  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  crossed  bombarded  by  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Sampson, 
the  Mona  channel  from  Hispaniola  to  investigate  On  July  20,  1898,  an' expedition  under  General 
the  reports  of  a  rich  and  fruitful  land  in  the  Miles  landed  on  the  island.     Ponce  surrendered 
island  of  San  Juan.     He  was  hospitably  enter-  on  the  28th,  and  the  American  forces  met  with  no 
tained   by   the   native   chief   Agueynada,    whose  effectual  resistance  until  hostilities  were  termi- 
power  seems  to  have  extended  over  most  of  the  nated  by  the  peace  protocol  of  August  12th.    On 
island.     Two   years    later,    having   secured   au-  October  18th  the  United  States  flag  was  raised 
thority  to  conquer  and  govern  the  island,  Ponce  over  San  Juan.     By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed 
de  Leon  returned  thither  with  a  large  military  December  10,  1898,  Porto  Rico  was  ceded  to  the 
force.     He  followed  the  northern  coast  till  he  United  States.     Following  the  establishment  of  a 
discovered  the  spacious  bay  on  which  he  estab-  civil  government  in  1900,  elections  were  held  for 
lished  his  headquarters,  founding  a  city  which  the  choice  of  a  commissioner  to  Washington  and 
he  named  San  Juan  Bautista  de  Puerto  Rico,  members  to  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Porto 
whence  comes  the  modem  name  for  the  whole  Rican  Legislature.    With  the  beginning  of  repre- 
island.      Juan    Ponce   devoted   himself    for   ten  sentative  government  party  lines  were  sharply 
years,    except    during    his    first    expedition    to  drawn,  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in 
Florida,  to  the  pacification  of  the  island  and  the  the  United  States  becoming  the  models  for  similar 
extirpation  of  the  hostile  Caribs  from  the  islands  organization  in  the  island, 
toward  the  southeast.    After  his  death  in  1521,  Bibliography.     Hill,    Cuba   and  Porto  Rico 
successive  Spanish  administrators  continued  to  (New  York,  1898)  ;  Davis,  The  Cuban  and  Porto 

rule  the  island,  which  had  a  peaceful,  uneventful     «.    ^    n '     •_      ,T      i         ,0ftft,      -..     .,,. 

u.  .         .          *    ,      .        i,jj        '          tt.1-  Rusan   Campaigns    (London,    1899)  ;   Dmwiddie, 

history  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.     Under  port     R{ J   *£  Condition    and    Possibilitk, 

the  repartimiento  system   by  which  the  Indians  N 

were  forced  to  work  on  the  Spanish  plantations,  Jm-i  A  ,  u.      ionA\      tt             »    j      »•        a 

the  natives  graduallv  decreased  in  numbers,  and  J^    1P  rV   ®  ?i;   ^T    ™  *!?  '« 

the  consequent  dearth  of  laborers  resulted  in  the  ***   We8t   {"*?!    (]*ew„York'  .1899>;  5:arro11' 

abandonment  of  many  of  the  outlying  estates.  ££»*  °» **•  ^nd [°f  £»*>  Rt?°  (Washington. 

The   Caribs   in   turn   reentered   the   island   and  1899>  I    0ber>    Puerto   Rico   an*   ***   Source* 

occupied  largely  the  eastern  portions,  so  that  iNe7  Y?rk,  1899);  tobinson. The  Porto  Rico  of 

for  many  years  the  Spaniards  appear  to  have  Today  <*ew  York>  1899>  "-  Flske»  history  of  the 

been  restricted  to  the  districts  immediately  de-  £*<""*»  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago   (New 

pendent  upon  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  one  or  two  York>  18")  J  Griffin,  List  of  Books  on  Porto  Rico 

other    towns.      The   corsairs    and   West    Indian  (Washington,  1901). 

pirates   also  visited   the   island,   using  various  POBTO  SANTO,  san'tft.    One  of  the  Madeira 

places  on  the  coast  for  more  or  less  temporary  Islands   (q.v.). 

headquarters.     In   1595  Drake,  after  trying  to  BAnmA  m/vT>T»-tae   j.._#  *        *            «*  •    c», 

.   j        ai_     .  »_  ..»     x    x                  xv    x         e...  POBTO  TORRES,  torr&s.    A  seaport  in  Sar- 

mduce  the  inhabitants  to  ransom  the  town  with  j;  *;J     c"   c ,  "TTr  '                            ^ 

money  which  they  did  not  possess,  sacked  San  dmia-    feee  bA8SARI* 

Juan,   and  three  years   later   it  again  suffered  POBTOVIEJO,    por'to-vya'Hd.      The   capital 

similarly  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    Hein-  town  of  the  Province  of  Manabf,   Ecuador,  98 

rich,  a  Dutch  sea  captain,  undertook  to  do  the  miles  north  of  Guayaquil  (Map:  Ecuador,  A  4). 

same  thing  in  1615.  but  was  beaten  off,  losing  his  It  is  an  old  town  with  narrow  streets.    Its  chief 

life  in  the  assault.    About  the  middle  of  the  manufacture  is  that  of  straw  hats.     Portoviejo 

eighteenth   century   negro   slaves   and   colonists  was  first  founded  in  1534,  but  was  several  times 
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taken  and  burned  by  pirates.    Its  population  is  was  Claux  Sluter,  and  the  statues  produced  were 

reported  to  be  about  10,000.  the  most   realistic   portraits   imaginable.     This 

POBT  PHII/UP.    The  harbor  of  Melbourne  sculpture  had,  in  turn,  a  marked  influence  upon 

(qv)  Australia  contemporary  painting  in  the  Netherlands.    The 

POBTBAITXrEE.    In  the  fine  arts  the  repre-  wor*  of  Ja°  van  ^  ?nd  "■  ^<>ol  of  the  four- 

♦  *il  i^«,r««a  1#  «-««+«««  -««w««r  ~-  ~«  teenth  century  was  highly  characteristic  and  nat- 

sentation  by m«uof  J^^>  ^J^»  .^f1-  uralistic,  and  most  detailed  in  finish, 
graving,  of  the  appearance  of  an  individual  or  a        _  .       ,.  - .  1L  ,«• 

group  3  persons.^  regards  size  portraits  may        **  *>  naturalistic  an  age  as  the  early  Renais- 

be  busts,  half  figure,  three-quarter  or  full  length ;  ***<*>  portraiture  floumhed  to  a  high  degree     It 

as  regards  the  |>osition  of  the  countenance,  they  ™*  *»*  practiced  at  Florence  by  the  sculptors, 

are  full  face,  half  profile,  profile  or  profil  perdu,  J>onetelJo  ^avrng  revived  the  art  in  the  form  in 

if  the  face  is  further  reversed.    Portraiture  is  of  hw  busts,  which  unite  excellent  characterization 

verv  ancient  origin.     Sepulchral  statues  of  the  wl*  an  *J"u*i1*  naturalism    tempered  by  the 

earliest  Egyptian  empire  show  that  the  art  was  J"*?1*-  ^  ?P  Wa*  l"ntmued  5y  £f  &T*  d* 
even  then  highly  developed.  During  the  best  Settigano  and  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  with  high  suc- 
period  of  Greek  art,  ideal  portraits  of  individuals,  ""J***^}**^?^  It  was  not  practiced 
of  a  certain  likeness,  butVather  intended  to  rep-  th«  flJ8<Lhalf  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  paint- 
resent  character  types,  were  frequently  executed,  e™  of  *?.°f  n^but  *urm?  the  ^*f  ^alf  Botti- 
both  in  statues  and  in  busts,  as  may  be  seen  ™}l}>  Ghirlandajo,  Pollaiolo,  and  others  attained 
from  the  most  celebrated  surviving  examples,  ^igh  success.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  the 
the  Lateran  "Sophocles"  and  the  bust  of  Pericles  fifteenth  century  to  unite  with  realism  and  sub- 
in  the  British  Museum.  Realism  does  not  enter  J^tive  conception  an  ideal  rendering  of  the  sub- 
portraiture  till  the  age  of  Lysippus,  who  was  es-  l*ct>  whlch  "»de  the  portrait  typical  m  the 
£cially  celebrated  forhis  portraits  of  Alexander  hlJ^st  *?**  •  r?18  8UCCe?8  ***  attained  by  most 
the  Great,  copies  of  which  survive  in  the  well-  ?f  the  chief  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  such  as 
known  busts  in  the  principal  European  museums.  Leonardo  Andrea  del  Sarto  Raphael  and  Lo- 
At  the  same  time  portraiture  was  first  practiced  ™**°  ^?tto  5  anJ?.n?  the  Venetians  by  Georgione, 
in  painting  by  Apelles,  also  celebrated  for  his  **}m*  Vecchio,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  by  Morone 
likenesses  If  Alexander.  The  only  surviving  por-  of  Bre*»a.  firing  the  same  period  the  Germans 
trait  paintings  of  Greek  art  are  those  recently  practiced  portraiture  of  quite  a  different  type, 
discovered  uf  the  Fayyum,  of  Gneco-Egyptian  Jesf  ^ed  in  form  and  more  careful  in  detail 
workmanship,  and  dating  from  the  second  cen-  but  ™to  ■*«»*  characterizationi  in  the  work  of 
tury  ad  men  ^e  ^rer»  and  with  a  perfect,  objective  real- 

The  realistic  tendencies  of  the  Etruscan  Art  i8m  *»  that  of  Holbein,  who  was  chiefly  active  as 

were  favorable  to  portraiture,  especially  in  bronze,  a  portrait  painter  in  England. 
the  material  in  which  the  Etruscans  excelled ;  a        Since   the  sixteenth   century   portraiture  has 

good  example  is  the  bust  of  Brutus  in  the  Capito-  found  its  chief  expression  in  painting.    Even  dur- 

line  Museum  at  Rome.     Their  art  had  a  strong  ing  the  decline  of  the  Italian  and  other  schools, 

influence  upon  the  Roman,  which  was,  however,  portraiture  remained  comparatively  good,  because 

eren  more  influenced  by  Greece  in  the  develop-  Jn  it  the  artist  is  compelled  to  adhere  to  nature. 

ment  of  portraiture,  which  became  the  most  char-  With  the  great  development  of  painting  in  the 

aeteristic  form  of  Roman  sculpture.    As  with  the  seventeenth  century  portraiture  assumed  a  new 

Greeks,  the  body  was  portrayed  as  a  type,  in  the  importance,  especially  in  the  schools  which  at- 

ideal  fashion,  the  resemblance  to  the  individual  tained  the  highest  development,  namely  those  of 

being  confined  to  the  face.  Costumes  and  insignia  the  Netherlands  and  of  Spain.    In  Holland  Rem- 

were  portrayed   in   the  most  elaborate   fashion,  brandt,  by  the  skillful  manipulation  of  light  and 

Busts  were  especially  popular,   and   it   became  shade  and  by  skillful  coloring,  achieved  highly 

quite  the  fashion  to  collect  them.     (See  Busts.)  realistic  and  characteristic  results.    Frans  Hals, 

Beginning  with  the  empire  portraiture  flourished  whose  activity  was  confined  to  portrait  painting, 

at  Rome  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  portrayed  his  figures  in  full  light,  and  with  genial 

centurv,  and  about  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  the  observation ;  while  Van  der  Heist  and  many  oth- 

siith  century,  it  sank  into  disuse.    A  very  com-  *rs  did  good  work  in  portraiture.     This  school 

mon  form  of  portraiture  under  the  empire  was  developed  the  group  picture,  and  heightened  the 

upon  ivory  diptychs,  which  Roman,  civil,  and  ec-  effect  of  the  portrait  by  an  appropriate  back- 

elesiastical    officials     distributed     among    their  ground.    The  work  of  the  Flemish  school  repre- 

friends.    This  practice  was  continued  by  the  By-  sents  a  modification  of  the  purely  realistic  con- 

antines,  who  also  used  mosaics  for  portraiture,  ception  by  Italian  refinement  of  color.    Rubens's 

as  mav  be  seen  in  the  celebrated  examples  of  Jus-  portraits  were  of  wonderful  strength  and  cnarac- 

tinian  and  Theodora  in  San  Vitale,  Ravenna.  terization,  while  Van  Dyke's  were  of  a  more  re- 

The  chief  use  of  portraiture  during  the  middle  fined  and  courtly  character.     In  Spain  portrai- 

age  was  for  sepulchral  figures,  which  were  por-  ture  attained  the  highest  possible  development  in 

trayed  recumbent,  seated,  or  kneeling.    Attempts  the  works  of  Velasquez,  who  with  the  subtle  in- 

at  portraiture  are  often  apparent  in  the  faces  of  tellectual  observation  and  the  highest  technique 

the  statues  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  in  France,  portrayed  the  Spanish  grandees  from  the  stand- 

and  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  attained  a  splen-  point    of   absolute   realism.      During   the    same 

did  development  in  the  statues  of  donors,  erected  period  portraiture  of  good,  though  a  more  artifi- 

a  German  cathedrals  of  the  transitional  period,  cial    character,    was   practiced   by   the   Eclectic 

a?  at  Nfaumburg  and  Bamberg.    These  likenesses  schools,  in  Italy,  and  by  the  courtly  painters  of 

were  of  an  ideal  character,  but  a  more  realistic  France. 

portraiture   was    practiced   in    the    latter   four-        Although  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  age  of 

teenth  century,  especially  by  the  Netherlandish  decline  in  painting,  portraiture  found  in  France  a 

school,  with  centre  at  Dijon.    The  chief  master  characteristic,  realistic  expression  in  the  works 
You.  XTV.— M. 
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of  the  sculptors,  like  Houdon,  and  in  the  work  of  chief  officer  under  the  Saxons  in  London  was 

the  great  portrait-engravers   like  Nanteuil  and  called  the  Portreeve,  and  the  early  mayors  of 

Edelinck.    In  England  an  art  of  a  realistic  char-  that  city  and  elsewhere  were  so  designated,  but 

acter   nourished   in   the   portraits   of   Reynolds,  the  word  gradually  came  in  time  to  mean  a  chief 

Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  and  in  those  of  Raeburn  magistrate  and  sheriff  of  a  port,  whose  duties 

in  Scotland.    Portraiture  has  always  been  greatly  were  to  represent  the  Crown,  preserve  order,  and 

in  demand  in  England  in  aristocratic  and  court  collect  the  revenues.     The  term  is  still  used  in 

circles,    and   the   greatest    painters    there    have  certain  parts  of   England  to   designate  a  port 

usually  been  portraitists.  warden. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  demand  for        PORT   REPXTBLICAIN,  por  ra'pu'bleTcas'. 

portraits  by  no  means  decreased,  and  nearly  all  The  capital  of  Haiti.     See  Port-au-Prince. 
of  the  great  figure  painters  have  also  been  por-        PORT  ROYAL.     A  British  naval  station  on 

traitists.     In   France   Classicists,   Realists,   and  the  West  Indian  island  of  Jamaica,  situated  on  a 

Impressionists,  have  all  contributed  their  quota  sandy  spit  at  the  entrance  to  Kingston  harbor 

to  the  evolution  of  the  portrait,  and  to  mention  (Map:  Cuba  J  9).    It  is  the  principal  station  of 

the  names  of  those  who  have  done  good  portrai-  the  Britigh  naval  forces  in  the  Caribbean,  and 

ture  would  be  to  enumerate  the  great  figure  paint-  contains   an   arsenal,   barracks,  and  a  militan 

ers  of  France.     In  the  opinion  of  modern  critics  hospital.     The  old  Port  Royal,  which  before  fe 

the  portraits  of  classicists  like  David,  Gerard,  destruction  by  earthquake  in  1693  was  one  of  the 

and  Ingres  are  their  very  best  work;  at  the  pres-  cbjef  towns  of  the  West  Indies,  stood  near  the 

ent  day  Bonnat,  Carolus  Duran,  and  Benjamin-  site  0f  tne  present  town. 

Constant  are  most  universally  known.     In  Ger-        PORT    BOYAL.      A    village    in    Beaufort 

many  portraiture  has  been  less  productive,  but  Countv  s.  c    the  terminus  of  the  Port  Royal  and 

Lenbach  whose  coloristic  work  is  based  upon  that  Augusta  Railroad.    Population,  in  1900,  601.  In 

of  the  old  mastefs  has  done  some  of  the  best  por-  this  vicinity    in  1664    Captain  Ribault,  at  the 

traiture  of  the  century.    During  the  last  half  of  head  of  a  company  of  French  Huguenots,  built  a 

the  nineteenth  century  England  has  produced  a  fort   wMch    ^  the  following  year   wa8  token  by 

series  of  good  portrait  painters  in  Millais,  Herko-  a  force  of  fcpaniardg  under  Menendez,  who  mas- 

mer,    G.    F.   VVatts,   and   Orchardson.      English  gacred  ftU  the  garri80n;  and  in  1686  Lord  CaTd- 

sculpture  (q.v.)  has  succeeded  best  m  portraiture  ros8  founded  a  town,  which  wa8  almost  immedi- 

while  in  France  the  portrait  work  of  men  like  atel    broken  u     b    tbe  Spaniards.     At  the  out- 

Rodin  and  Falguiere  is  the  very  highest  of  its  break  of  the  Civil  War  the  entrance  to  Port  Royal 

kind.     Portraiture  in  medallions,  which  even  at  g^^   some  distanCe  below  the  town,  was  forti- 

the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  was  prominent  in  fied  b    the  Confederates,  Fort  Beauregard  being 

French  art  has  achieved  a  very  high  development  built  JnQTih   of   the   entrance   and   Fort  Walker 

in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  work  of  David  80uth  of  it     Again8t  these  fortifications  a  strong 

Angers,  Roty,  Chaplain,  V  ernon.  Federal  squadron,  consisting  of  two  frigates,  three 

The  earliest  American  portraitists  of  the  col-  gl  and  seven  gloats,   an   un^r  Captain 

onial    and    revolutionary    periods    like    Copley,  (la£r  Rear. Admiral)  Du  Pont,  was  sent  late  in 

Trumbull    and  Sully,  resembe  contempory  Eng-  lg61    and  on  November  7th  the  forts  were  cap- 

^  Pai°ters   in   ^eir   ecl?ctlc„  manner,    except  tured  and  the  harbor  secured.     The  Confederate 

Gilbert  Stewart   who  occasionally  did  work  of  a  force8  at  this       infc  were  eo^a^  bv  Gen. 

high    order.     Men   of   the    middle    period    (see  Thomas  F#  Drayton.    The  Federal  loss  in  killed 

Painting  )  were  Harding,  Healy,  Huntington,  and  and  W0Ullded  wa8  about  30,  that  of  the  Confeder- 

Page  and  Eastman  Johnston.     In  recent  years  ateg  about  50     c<)nauit  Johnson  and  Buel  (eds.), 

America  has  produced  a  number  of  portraitists  of  Battle8  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  i  (New 

exceptional  abilitv,  trained,  for  the  most  part,  in  y^jj    1887) 

France      Whistler's    refined    likenesses   may   be        poBT-BOYAX-DES-CHAMPS,  p6r  rwi'yil' 

compared  to  those  of  Velasquez;  Sargeant,  bril-  ^hZx'.     A  convent  of  the  Cistercian  or  iter- 

bant,  modern,  and  realistic  will  bear  comparison  nardine  near   Ver9aU1        which   obteined 

with   any  living  portraitist;    and  among  many  h  ^j^     duri       the  seventeenth  century 

others  doing  excellent  work  may  be  mentioned  ajJ  ^  0"f  Jan9e*i9m.     lt  ^is  founded  bv 

Chase,   Melchers,   and   Cecilia   Beaux.     Portrait  th    wjf    rf  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  in  1204  and 
statuary  has  achieved  equally  great  results  in  the  aft      -tg  establishment  obtained  from  the 

works  of  Saint  Gordon,  McMonnies,  Bartlett  and  p        the  privilege  of  receiving  lay  persons  who. 

others     See  Busts  for  the  development  of  this  ^g^    taking  monastic  vowsf  desired  to  live  in 

important  branch  of  sculpture.  religious  retirement.     This  feature  of  the  Port- 

BretiooBAPnT.     For  antique  portraiture  con-  R    *,  rule  ^^  lote   of         t  important  The 

suit  the  articles  referred  to  under  Iconography.  discipHne  of  the  ^nyei*  was  much  relaxed  in  the 

See  also  Von  Seidlitz    Allgemeine  geschtchthche  flflee^th  and  8ixteenth  centuries,  and  the  superior 

Portratwerke ^  (Munich    1895)  ;  and  the  works  of  wag  appointed  from  wor]dly  or  political  motive*. 

Marquetde  Vasselot   (Paris    1880)    and  Pinset  In   l(j£  Angelique  Arnauld,  sister  of  the  cele- 

andd'Auriac  (lb.,  1884)  entitled  Htstotre  du  por-  brated  brothers  Arnauld,  was  appointed,  when 

trait  en  t  ranee.  a  chndj  o^j^rix  of  the  abbess,  whom  she  sue 

PORTREE'.     The  seaport  and  chief  town  of  ceeded    at    the    age    of    eleven.       As    the   new 

Skye  Island,  Inverness,  Scotland.     See  Skye.  abbess    advanced    in    years,    she    undertook   a 

PORTREEVE  (AS.  portgerafa,  from  port,  reformation  of  the  community  in  all  its  de- 
port +  gerffa,  reeve,  probably  from  ge-,  general-  tails — demanding  a  strict  observance  of  res- 
izing prefix  +  *r6f,  OHG.  ruova,  Icel.  rof,  num-  ious  poverty,  abstinence  from  meat,  complete 
ber,  or  from  r6f,  famous,  Goth.  hr6ps,  OHG.  ruof,  seclusion,  and  the  most  severe  ascetic  exer- 
Ger.  Ruf,  outcry,  AS.  hrdpan,  to  cry  out).  The  cises.  The  community  removed  to  Paris  in  162«. 
principal  magistrate  in  a  maritime  town.     The  and    in    1633    obtained    a    new   convent,   which 
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was  thenceforward  called  Port-Royal-de- Paris ;  (Map:  Egypt,  F  1).  It  has  frame  houses.  Its 
and  from  this  time  the  old  establishment  of  harbor,  with  colossal  piers  of  concrete,  has  am- 
Port-Royal-des-Champs  was  the  home  of  a  lay  pie  docks  and  accommodations  for  vessels.  There 
community  in  accordance  with  the  original  is  a  lofty  lighthouse.  Port  Said  has  an  ex- 
Papal  privilege.  This  community  became  very  port  trade  in  cotton,  and  is  an  important  coal- 
celebrated,  and  numbered  among  its  inmates  some  ing  station.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  time,  eral  for  the  Suez  Canal.  The  town  dates  from 
Arnauld  d'Andilly,  the  three  brothers  le  Maistre  1859,  when  work  on  the  canal  was  begun.  Popu- 
(Antorae,  Louis  Isaac  de  Sacy,  and  Simon  de  lation,  37,000,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  Euro- 
Sericourt),  Nicole,  Lancelot,  and  several  others,  peans. 

The  name  of  Pascal  was  closely  associated  with  PORTSMOUTH,  pta-ts'muth.  A  seaport  and 
Port-Royal.  The  rule  of  life  of  the  Port-Royal-  the  chief  naval  arBenal  of  Great  Britain,  situated 
ists  was  austere  and  they  devoted  many  hours  in  Hampshire,  on  the  southwest  shore  of 
to  prayer  spiritual  reading,  instruction  and  port8ea  Island,  74  miles  southwest  of  London 
manual  labor.  They  prepared  for  these  schools  (Map .  Engiand>  E  6) .  Portsmouth  has  the  most 
the  well-known  text-books  of  the  Port-Royal  compiete  fortifications  in  Britain.  These  corn- 
series,  such  as  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  works  prise  on  the  iandward  side,  the  outer  line  of  the 
oo  general  grammar,  geometry,  and  logic.  Portsdown  forts  and  the  Hilsea  lines;  to  seaward, 

In  1643,  inspired  by  profound  love  for  children,  the  Spithead  forts, 
the  Port-Royalists   founded  the  Little   Schools,  Southsea,  which  is  situated  outside  the  walls 
first  at  Port-Royal  and  then  in  Paris,  in  which  skirting  Southsea  Common,  is  rapidly  increasing, 
they  received  a  small  number  of  pupils.     The  and  js  a  fashionable  watering-place.     Pleasing 
study  of  the  vernacular  was  strongly  emphasized  views  may  be  had,  from  the  ramparts  and  bat- 
in  these  schools,  the  general  aim  being  to  de-  teries,  of  the  harbor,  the  roadstead  of  Spithead, 
Telop  the  reason,  judgment,  and  power  of  personal  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.    The  town  itself  is  unin- 
reflection  rather  than  a  mastery  of  Latin.     For  teresting;    among  the  few  notable  buildings  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  French  education,  the  Church  of  Saint  Thomas,  the  chancel  and 
the  study  of  French  received  careful  considera-  transepts  of  which  date  from  the  twelfth  century, 
tion.     In   teaching   pronunciation   and   spelling  Besides  the  parish,  the  municipal  and  Parlia- 
they   almost    approached    the   modern    phonetic  mentary  limits  include  Portsea,   Landport,  and 
method.    The  schools  had  but  a  short  existence  Southsea.     The  town  of  Gosport  (q.v.)   is  sepa- 
and  embraced  but  a  limited  sphere,  but  the  prin-  rated  from  Portsmouth  by  the  harbor  entrance, 
cipks  laid  down  had  a  salutary  influence  on  edu-  Portsmouth  harbor,  about  420  yards  wide  at  its 
cation  in  France  throughout  the  succeeding  cen-  entrance,  extends  inland  for  about  four  miles  and 
turies.  has  a  breadth  of  three  miles  along  its  northern 
Greater  importance  for  the  time  was  given  to  shore.     The   outward   entrance   is   defended   by 
the  community  by  its  pertinacious  adherence  to  Monkton  Fort  and  Southsea  Castle.    The  harbor 
the  Jansenist  views  ( see  Jansenism  ) ,  and  by  the  is  situated  close  to  the  magnificent  anchorage  of 
number  of  polemical  works  which  issued  from  Spithead,  where  1000  ships  of  the  line  may  ride 
Port-Royal.     The  nuns  having  refused  to  sub-  without  inconvenience,  under  shelter  of  the  Isle 
scribe  the  formula  condemning  the  five  proposi-  of  Wight,  and  opposite  the  French  arsenal  of 
tions  of  Jansenius,  a  royal  order  was  issued  in  Cherbourg.     The  dockyard  has  an  area  of  293 
1660  for  the  suppression  of  the  school  and  the  acres.    Of  this  immense  naval  establishment,  the 
removal  of  the  boarders,  and  the  abbess  and  sev-  most  noteworthy  features  are  the  dry  docks,  spa- 
eral  other  nuns  were  arrested  and  confined  as  cious  enough  to  admit  the  largest  vessels, 
prisoners  in  other  monasteries.    After  the  "peace  The  local   trade  of  Portsmouth  is  supported 
of  Clement  IX.,"  they  were  permitted  to  return ;  mainly  by  the  Government  dockyard  and  other 
bot  the  two  communities,  Port-Royal-des-Champs  public  establishments.     Brewing"  is  carried  on, 
and  Port-Royal-de-Paris,  were  placed  under  sepa-  and  there  is  considerable  traffic  in  timber,  coal, 
rate  government.    This  led  to  many  disputes,  and  cattle,  and  agricultural  produce.    The  importance 
to   a    continued    adherence    at    Port-Royal-des-  of  the  port  dates  from  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
Champs  to  the  Jansenist  spirit  and  opinions;  and  VIII.     Its  defenses  were  strengthened  by  Eliza- 
when  the   final  steps  for  the  repression  of  the  beth  and  by  William  III.  The  municipality  holds 
Jansenists  were  taken  in  1705  and  the  following  various  charters,  the  first  granted  by  Richard  I. 
years,  a  formal  bull  was  issued  by  Pope  Clement  its  principal  asset  is  its  docks.    It  owns  an  elec- 
XI.  for  the  suppression  of  the  old  convent  and  trie  lighting  plant,  and  tramways,  and  maintains 
the  transfer   of   its   property  to   Port-Royal-de-  public  baths,  cemeteries,  libraries,  and  a  technical 
Paris.     In  1709  the  nuns  were  finally  dispersed  school.     Porchester    Castle,    a    ruined    Norman 
and  distributed  among  convents  of  different  Or-  fortress  to  the  north  of  the  harbor,  occupies  the 
dm  throughout  France.    The  property  of  the  con-  8ite  of  the  Roman  Partus  Magnus.    The  town  was 
vent  and  church  was  transferred  to  the  Paris  burned  by  the  French  in  13*72.     In  1642  it  was 
house,  and  all  the  buildings  of  Port-Royal-des-  taken  by   the   Parliamentarians.      In    1782   the 
Champs  were  leveled  to  the  ground,  by  order  of  Royal  George  sank  in  the  harbor  with  a  loss  of 
the  King.    See  Sainte-Beuve,  Port-Royal  (5th  ed.,  nearly  1000  lives.    Portsmouth  is  the  birthplace 
7  vols.,  Paris,  1887)  ;  Racine,  Histoire'  abrtgee  0f  Charles  Dickens  and  George  Meredith.    Popu- 
de  Port-Royal    (Paris,    1742;    new   ed.,    1865);  lation,  in  1891,  159,000;  in  1901,  189,000.     Con- 
Beard,  Port-Royal   (2  vols.,  London,  1861);  Ca-  suit  Saunders,  Annals  of  Portsmouth   (London, 
det,   L'tducation    d   Port-Royal    (Paris,    1887);  1880). 

%"1?i««t*  premier8  Jans6ni8te$  et  Port-Royal  PORTSMOUTH.    A  city  and  one  of  the  coun- 

(in.,  1883).  ty-seats*of  Rockingham  County,  N.  H.,  58  miles 

PORT  8AXD,  sa-eti'.    A  seaport  of  Egypt,  sit-  north-northeast   of   Boston ;    on   the   Piscataqua 

uated  at  the  Mediterranean  end  of  the  Suez  Canal  River,  about  three  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
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and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad   (Map:  tories,    fire-brick,    paving    and    building  brick 

New  Hampshire,  L  9).    It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  plants,  stove  and  range  works,  car  shops,  planing 

the  only  seaport  in  the  State,  situated  on  a  penin-  mills,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  furniture  and 

sula  overlooking  the  harbor,  which  is  deep  and  veneering  factories,  hub  and  spoke  works,  stone 

commodious,  fortified,  and  dotted  with  islands  saw  mills,  rolling  mills,  paper  box  factories,  a 

that  make  the  site  of  the  city  one  of  great  pic-  brewery,  and  a  distilling  and  rectifying  plant.  The 

turesqueness.     On  one  of  the  islands,  formerly  government  is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected 

called   Fernald's    Island,   is   the    United   States  every  two  years,  and  a  unicameral  council.  Most  of 

navy-yard,  the  place  of  construction  of  such  fa-  the  subordinate   officials   are  appointed  by  the 

mous  vessels  as  the  Ranger  and  the  Kearsarge.  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  or  elected 

Many  of  the  islands  in  this  vicinity,  particularly  by  that  body.     The  following  important  officers, 

the  Isles  of  Shoals,  are  noted  summer  resorts,  however,  are  chosen  by  popular  vote:  the  board 

Portsmouth  itself  is  a  well-known  resort,  attrac-  of  public  service,  having  in  charge  the  business 

tive  for  its  fine  situation  and  for  the  historic  management  of  the  city;  city  solicitor,  city  au- 

interest    of    its    colonial    mansions,    several    of  ditor,  city  treasurer,  members  of  the  school  board, 

which  are  still  standing.     It  is  also  closely  con-  ward  assessors,  and  justices  of  the  peace.    The 

nected  with  the  popular  watering  places  of  the  water-works  and  electric  light  plant  are  owned 

coast.  by  the  municipality.    Portsmouth  was  settled  in 

There  are  three  parks:     Goodwin,  Langdon,  1803,  and  was  incorporated  in  1814.    Population, 

and  Haven.    Among  the  edifices  of  note  are  the  in  1890,  12,394;  in  1900,  17,870. 
old  residences  of  Governors >  Wentworth  and  Lang-        PORTSMOUTH.    A  city  and  the  county-seat 

don  Saint  John's  Church,  the  Federal  Government  of  Norfolk  County,  Va.,  on  the  Elizabeth  River, 

building,  and  the  Portsmouth  Athenaeum,  with  a  opposite  Norfolk,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 

museum  and  a  library  of  24,000  volumes.     The  ferry  (Map.  Virginia,  H  6).  The  two  cities,  with 

?ity  ^™°  f  publ,c  ]lbra^><»n^m*ng  more  Berkley  constituting  in  reality  a  single  munici- 

than  16,000  volumes,  and  several  charitable  msti-  palit  8B  a  fine  harbor  and  ^  transpor 

tutions.     Portsmouth  is  of  considerable  impor-  tation  facilitie8.     The  Seaboard  Air  Line  termi- 

tance  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  its  establish-  nates  in  portsmouth.    The  Atlantic  Coast  Line 

ments   including  a  large  shoe   factory,   several  and  the  Southern  Railway  have  depots  here,  and 

breweries,  a  shoe-button  factory    and  manufac-  all  other  roadfl  that  enter  Norfolk,   except  the 

tories  of  button-sewing  machines  locks,  boot  and  Norfolk  and  Western,  maintain  connections  with 

shoe  heels,  and  marble  and  granite.    The  govern-  the  city     The  CU8toni8  district  of  Norfolk  and 

ment,  under  a  revised  charter  of  1895,  is  vested  Portsmouth  in  1901  ranked  ninth  among  Atlantic 

in  a  mayor,  annually  elected,  a  bicameral  council,  C0Mt      ^  m  the  vahle  of  its  forei      ^n^e^ 

and  in  administrative  officers,  among  whom  the  aggregating  over  $10,902,000.    See  Norfolk. 
police  coinxmssioners  are  appointed  by  the  State        Portsmouth,  in  contrast  with  Norfolk,  is  regit- 

Governor.    The  water-works  are  owned  and  oper-  larl    laid  out  and  -8  thc  home  of  m        hus^esa 

££  b?  *^™  "^J??1*7'     P°Pulatl0n'  m  1890'  men  of  the  greater  city.     Its  chief  features  in- 

9827;  in  1900,  10,637.  clude  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  situated  in 

Portsmouth  was  settled  in  1623  by  the  Laconia  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  which  has  two  large 

Company,  headed  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  dry  docks  and  a  plant  for  the  construction  of 

Captain  Mason,  and  for  many  years  was  known  8teel  vessels,  and  the  United  States  Naval  Hos- 

as  Strawberry-Bank.    Before  New  Hampshire  was  pital  and  park  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  city, 

organized  in   1679,  Portsmouth   lay  within  the  There  are  in  Portsmouth  extensive  cotton  mills 

limits  of  Massachusetts.    It  was  incorporated  as  and  other  manufactories,  and  railroad  shops  of 

a  tpwn  and  named  Portsmouth  in  1653,  and  in  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.    The  government,  under  a 

1849  it  was  chartered  as  a  city.     Until  1807  it  revised  charter  of  1893,  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 

was  the  capital  of  the  State.  elected  every  four  years,  and  a  bicameral  council, 

PORTSMOUTH.     A  city  and  the  county-seat  and  in  administrative  officers,  among  whom  the 

of  Scioto  County,  O.,  100  miles  east-southeast  of  members  of  the  school  and  health  boards  are 

Cincinnati  and  equally  distant  to  the  south  from  chosen  by  the  city   council.     Settled   in   17o2, 

Columbus ;  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Scioto  E?.rt?™0£.   was  chartered  as  a   city  in   1858. 

rivers,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  ^1^EPI8C0J^1i!ni,fc^here  ™?  fir£  ^  ™ 

on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  "62.    Bef ore ithe  Revolutionary  War,  the  British 

Norfolk  and  Western,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  operated  a  ship-yard  on  the  site  of  the  present 

Ohio    railroads    (Map:    Ohio,    D    8).      Several  **%?  Population,  in  1890,  13,268;  in  1900, 

steamboat  lines   add   to  the  transportation   fa-  17,427. 

cilities.      Situated    on    a    plain    in    a    produc-        PORT  TAMPA  CITY.    A  town  in  Hillsboro 

tive     agricultural     section     with     considerable  County,  Fla.,  9  miles  south  of  Tampa,  on  Tampa 

mineral   wealth,  the  city  is   an   important   in-  Bay  (Map:  Florida,  F  4).     It  is  the  southern 

dustrial  and  commercial  centre.     It  has  a  pub-  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad, 

lie  library  and  the  Hamilton  Peebles  Reading  which  here  connects  with  steamers  for  Havana, 

Room,  a  City  Hospital,  and  homes  for  old  ladies  Key  West,  Mobile,  and  other  points;  and  has  ex- 

and  children.    There  are  several  attractive  parks:  cellent  harbor  facilities.    The  town  is  the  centre 

Grandview,  Millbrook,  Tracy,  York,  and  Athletic.  0f  a  fertile  region,  producing  large  quantities  of 

The  Scioto  Valley  is  famous  among  archaeologists  oranges,  pineapples,  and  vegetables,  and  is  the 

for  the  many  remains  of  the  Mound  Builders.  shipping  port  of  Tampa  (q.v.) .    It  also  has  some 

The   manufacturing   interests   of    Portsmouth  reputation  as  a  health  resort.    Port  Tampa  City 

are  developing  rapidly,  its  various  industries,  in  was  settled  in  1889  and  was  incorporated  four 

the  census  year  1900,  having  invested  capital  to  years  later.    It  was  the  place  of  embarkation  of 

the  amount  of  $4,114,000  and  products  aggre-  the  Santiago  expedition  in  the  Spanish- American 

gating  in  value  $7,533,000.    There  are  shoe  fac-  war.    Population,  in  1900,  1307. 
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PORT  TOWNS'END.  A  city  and  the  county-  ant  vegetation.  On  the  side  of  Spain  are  cloud- 
seat  of  Jefferson  County)  Wash.,  35  miles  north  less  skies,  a  thirsty  soil,  and  treeless  plains. 
by  west  of  Seattle,  on  Port  Townsend  Bay,  at  the  Topography.  The  kingdom  occupies  the  great- 
entrance  to  Puget  Sound.  It  has  steamship  con-  er  part  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  great  penin- 
nection  with  Alaska,  San  Francisco,  and  various  sular  tableland.  The  country  has  a  coast  line  of 
ports  of  the  Orient  (Map:  Washington,  G  1).  nearly  465  miles.  The  harbors  are  relatively  nu- 
The  Port  Townsend  Southern  Railroad  and  a  merous,  though  those  -in  the  north  are  obstructed 
branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  are  under  by  sand  bars.  The  most  important  are  those  of 
course  of  construction,  will  add  greatly  to  the  Lisbon,  in  the  widened  estuary  of  the  Tagus; 
commercial  importance  of  the  city.  The  harbor  Oporto,  on  the  Douro,  near  its  mouth;  and  Setu- 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is  pro-  bal  (the  famous  salt  port),  at  the  head  of  Setubal 
tected  by  three  forts,  equipped  with  the  most  Bay.  Lagos,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
modern  guns.  The  city  is  favored  with  a  fairly  Villa  Nova,  both  on  the  south  coast ;  Buarcos  and 
equable  climate,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Figueira,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego;  and  the 
Japan  Current,  and  is  surrounded  by  picturesque  roadstead  of  Leixoes  near  Oporto,  where  an  arti- 
mountain  scenery.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  ficial  harbor  has  been  built,  are  smaller  ports, 
fine  business  blocks  and  public  buildings,  and  at-  It  was  partly  due  to  the  superior  situation  of 
tractive  residences.  Among  the  noteworthy  edi-  the  ports  for  intercourse  with  West  Africa  and 
fices  are  the  United  States  Custom  House,  county  South  America  that  Portugal  stood  in  the  fore- 
court-house,  city  hall,  high  school  building,  front  of  over-sea  enterprises  in  the  greatest  era 
United   States    Marine   Hospital,    Saint   John's  of  geographic  discovery. 

Hospital,  the  sanatorium,  and  the  buildings  of  A  large  part  of  the  interior  is  filled  with  moun- 
the  United  States  Quarantine  Station.  A  public  tains.  The  country  north  of  the  Tagus  is  most 
library  is  maintained  by  the  city.  mountainous  and  elevated.  Of  the  three  great 
The  neighboring  region  is  engaged  in  lumbering,  mountain  systems  the  fine  Serra  do  Gerez  of  the 
dairy  farming,  and  fruit-growing,  and  also  has  north  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenean 
considerable  oil  and  mineral  wealth.  Port  Town-  system,  and  the  magnificent  Serra  da  Estrella,  be- 
send  is  a  port  of  entry  for  the  Puget  Sound  cus-  tween  the  Douro  and  Tagus,  is  the  western  pro- 
toms  district,  the  trade  of  which  in  1902  was  longation  of  the  great  central  range  of  Spain, 
valued  at  $47,478,000,  including  exports  to  the  They  have  many  offshoots  and  foothills  and 
amount  of  $34,726,000.  Lumber,  grain,  farm  and  the  Estrella  range  traverses  the  great  plain 
dairy  products,  live  stock,  fish,  and  oil  are  the  of  the  Province  of  Beira.  The  Tagus  di- 
chief  articles  of  commerce.  The  industrial  estab-  vides  Portugal  into  two  portions,  which  differ 
lishments  comprise  steam  boiler  works,  a  machine  much  in  appearance,  climate,  and  soil.  North  of 
shop,  saw  and  planing  mills,  a  ship-yard,  salmon  the  Tagus  are  imposing  mountain  chains,  trans- 
and  sardine  canneries,  herring  pickling  and  curing  verse  hill  ranges,  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys ; 
works,  bottling  works,  etc.  The  Irondale  fur-  but  south  of  the  river  the  mountains  rarely  as- 
naces  on  Port  Townsend  Bay  are  noted  for  their  sume  the  aspect  of  ranges  and  do  not  rise  high 
extensive  production  of  pig  iron,  the  iron  used  in  above  the  surrounding  plateau.  Thus  Southern 
the  construction  of  the  cruisers  Charleston  and  Portugal  is  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  king- 
Am  Francisco  and  the  battleship  Oregon  having  dom — a  succession  of  plains,  hills,  thinly  wooded 
been  made  here.  Under  the  charter  of  1890,  the  lands,  and  sandy  coastal  tracts.  It  includes, 
government  is  administered  by  a  mayor,  chosen  however,  the  third  conspicuous  orographic  sys- 
annually,  and  a  unicameral  council.  Port  Town-  tern  of  the  kingdom,  the  Serra  de  Sao  Mamede,  on 
send  was  settled  in  1851,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  border  between  Portugal  and  Spain. 
1860.  Population,  in  1890,  4558 ;  in  1900,  3443.  Hydrography.  The  principal  rivers  have  their 
TMVDnrrr/iAT  a-  *  *v  n  oxj.  t  origin  in  Spain,  the  only  important  river  entirely 
POBTTJOAK  One  of  the  smaller  States  of  *  ssed  £  the  Portuguese  being  the  Mondego, 
Europe,  occupying  most  of  the  western  part  of  which  water9  a  fertile  valleVj  but  is  useless  for 
the  Iberian  or  Pyrenean  Peninsula.  Comprised  commerce.  The  rivers  Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  and 
between  the  paraflels  of  37°  and  42°  N.  and  the  Guadiana  are  generally  navigable  as  fa?  as  the 
meridians  of  6°  15'  and  9°  30'  W.,  it  has  a  canto-  s  ish  frontier  and  (n  the  !ower  part  of  their 
nental  area  of  34,528  square  miles,  a  little  course8  even  for  large  vessels.  The  Tagus  is  deep 
Urger  than  Maine.  The  Azores  and  Madeira  enough  for  seagoing  ships  for  90  miles,  and  the 
Islands,  classed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  king-  ^  «,  a9  far"^  06  ^  ^^  the  river9  are 
dom,  have  an  area  of  1510  square  miles,  making  important  in  the  communications  of  the 
the  total  area  of  the  kingdom  36,038  square  miles,  c^nt™  they  have  not  yet  been  effectively  regu- 
The  colonial  possessions  are  nearly  22  times  as  lated  for  purpoae8  of  navigation.  The  Minho 
large  as  the  kingdom.  Portugal  is  bounded  on  River  forms  art  of  the  northern  boundary  be- 
the  north  and  east  by  Spain  and  on  the  south  tween  g  in  and  Portligal;  its  valley  is  very 
and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  extends  fertile>  and  its  saimon  and  lamprey  fisheries  are 
about  350  miles  from  north  to  south  and  an  aver-  important.  The  Douro  irrigates  the  vine  regions 
age  width  of  about  100  miles  from  east  to  west.  vhich  produce  the  famous  port  wine  exported 
No  country  is  better  provided  with  natural  bound-  from  Qporto.  The  lower  Tagus  crosses  plains  of 
aries.  Rivers  or  mountain  ramparts  separate  it  great  fertility  and  widens  at  Lisbon  to  a  great 
from  Spain.  The  Minho,  Douro,  Tagus  (Tejo),  Dasjn>  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  harbors  in  the 
and  Guadiana,    flowing   in   deep   valleys,    form  world. 

boundaries  in  parts  of  their  courses.  Portugal  Climate.  The  climate  is  oceanic  except  in  the 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  a  climatic  boundary,  eastern  districts.  High  degrees  of  temperature 
The  limit  of  rains  brought  by  the  westerly  winds  are  registered  only  in  the  south,  and,  owing  to 
from  the  Atlantic  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  the  climate  may  gen- 
political  boundary.  On  the  side  of  Portugal  are  erally  be  described  as  temperate.  North  of  the 
a  humid  atmosphere,  copious  rains,  and  luxuri-  Douro  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  50°  F., 
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between  the  Tagus  and  Douro  about  60°,  and 
in  the  Guadiana  Valley  65°.  Lisbon  has  a 
mean  temperature  in  January  of  50°  and  in 
July  of  69.8°.  The  precipitation  at  Lisbon  is 
about  40  inches  a  year,  and  Coimbra,  the  most 
populous  town  between  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  is  the 
rainiest  place  in  Europe,  the  clouds  parting  with 
their  moisture  against  the  sides  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  where  as  much  as  192  inches  of 
rain  have  fallen  in  a  year.  On  the  whole,  the 
soils  are  not  rich,  for  there  are  wide  expanses  of 
sandy  and  thin  soils;  some  of  the  valleys  and 
plains,  however,  are  extremely  fertile. 

Flora.  The  vegetation,  which  is  that  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  is  practically  identical  with 
the  flora  of  Spain.  The  kind  of  vegetation  is 
denoted  by  the  prevalent  forest  trees — in  the 
north  the  oak,  in  the  middle  the  chestnut,  and 
in  the  south  the  cork  tree.  The  culture  of  the 
orange  is  extended  the  entire  length  of  the  coast. 
The  olive  is  found  everywhere,  but  the  date  palm 
is  limited  to  a  fringe  along  the  south  coast. 

Fauna.  The  wild  animals  are  those  of  Spain. 
Sardines  and  the  tunny  are  most  conspicuous  in 
the  coast  fisheries,  which  are  highly  productive. 

Geology  and  Mineral.  Resources.  Almost 
all  the  geologic  formations  are  represented. 
Granite  is  predominant  among  the  northern 
mountains,  gneiss  throughout  the  Douro  Valley, 
mica  schists  occur  irregularly  here  and  there,  and 
basalt  is  conspicuous  in  the  surroundings  of  Lis- 
bon. The  older  fossiliferous  formations  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  north  and  centre  and  cover  most 
of  South  Portugal.  Mesozoic  formations  occur 
along  the  coast  between  Lisbon  and  Aveiro,  and 
several  mountain  chains  in  the  central  regions 
are  formed  of  Jurassic  rocks.  Portugal  suffers 
occasionally  from  the  seismic  disturbances  which 
afflict  the  peninsula.  The  great  earthquake  of 
1531  did  enormous  damage,  and  that  of  1755,  in 
which  only  one-quarter  of  Lisbon  escaped  de- 
struction, was  probably  the  most  violent  ever 
witnessed  in  Europe.  The  most  important 
mines  are  in  the  copper  region  of  Alem- 
tejo  and  among  the  iron  ores  of  Moncorvo.  Coal 
is  worked  at  Cape  Mondego  and  is  also  found  in 
the  environs  of  Leiria.  The  mining  industry, 
however,  is  in  a  worse  condition  even  than  that 
of  Spain.  Many  mines  in  this  richly  metallif- 
erous country,  which  includes  also  lead,  man- 
ganese ore,  tin,  zinc,  and  antimony  among  its 
resources,  are  idle,  and  those  that  are  worked  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
Very  large  quantities  of  salt,  chiefly  sea  salt  (at 
Setubal,  300,000  tons  annually),  are  produced 
and  much  is  exported.  The  Portuguese  sea  salt 
is  regarded  as  the  best  in  Europe. 

Agriculture.  The  surface  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  uses  made  of  it,  may  be  thus  di- 
vided: agriculture  and  gardening,  22.4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area;  the  vine,  2.2;  pasturage  and 
hay,  26.7;  woodland,  2.9;  unproductive,  45.8. 
The  result  is  that  the  food  requirements  of  the 
scanty  population  are  not  met.  Farming  also  is 
in  a  low  state  of  development  and  methods  and 
implements  are  very  primitive.  The  Portuguese 
plow  has  been  described  as  "a  crooked  branch 
with  a  ten-penny  nail  tied  to  the  end  of  it." 
There  are  three  principal  regions  of  cereal  cul- 
ture; that  of  maize,  chiefly  north  of  the  Tagus 
River,  where  the  climate  is  more  humid  than  in 
the  south ;  that  of  wheat,  on  the  wide  dry  warm 
plains  south  of  the  Tagus ;  and  that  of  rye,  on  the 


poorer  dry  soil  and  in  the  colder  temperature  of 
the  eastern  lands  bordering  Spain.  Flax  is  ex- 
tensively grown  in  the  north  and  citrus  fruits  and 
olives  are  produced  in  the  south.  Vine-grow- 
ing, the  most  noted  branch  of  Portuguese  hus- 
bandry, is  of  great  importance,  particularly  on 
the  Douro,  where  the  costly  port  wine  is  pro- 
duced. Though  the  industry  is  carried  on  in 
somewhat  antiquated  fashion,  Portugal  is  one 
of  the  leading  wine  countries,  judged  by  the 
quality  of  its  wine.  The  largest  vineyard  in  the 
world,  at  Poceirao  (5930  acres),  contains  6,000.- 
000  vines,  annually  producing  about  2,650,000 
gallons  of  red  and  white  wine. 

Live-stock  raising  is  an  important  branch  of 
agriculture,  the  number  of  horses  averaging  90,- 
000;  mules  and  asses,  200,000;  cattle,  600,000; 
sheep  and  goats,  4,000,000;  and  swine,  over 
1,000,000.  Cattle  are  raised  in  largest  numbers 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  plains  of  the  north, 
while  sheep  and  swine  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
south.  Silkworm  culture  is  increasing,  particu- 
larly in  the  north. 

Manufactures.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries have  only  inferior  development,  but  they 
are  progressing,  especially  in  Oporto  and  Lisbon. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  textiles,  particularly 
woolens,  and  also  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  goods. 
The  cottons  are  made  chiefly  for  export  to  the 
colonies.  In,  the  neighborhood  of  Oporto  there 
are  15  cotton  mills.  The  chief  seats  of  these 
manufactures  are  Lisbon,  Oporto  and  the  neigh- 
boring Braga,  and  Covilhao.  Other  products  are 
hats,  leather,  spirits  from  sugar  cane,  porcelain, 
tobacco,  shoes,  ironware,  brandy,  and  soap.  Ship- 
building has  been  increasing  in  importance  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  population  engaged  in 
industries  outside  of  agriculture  in  1900  was 
447,620. 

Commerce.  The  average  annual  foreign  trade, 
in  millions  of  dollars  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table : 


1901 


Imports. 
Exports. 


1881-86 

1891-96 

1899 

40.2 
25.5 

44.3 
38.1 

54.7 
31.1 

68.3 
29. G 


Great  Britain  is  most  important  in  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  kingdom.  In  1901  28  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Britain,  15  per 
cent,  from  the  Portuguese  colonies,  13  per  cent 
from  Germany,  10  per  cent,  from  the  United 
States,  9  per  cent,  from  Spain,  and  8  per  cent, 
from  France.  Great  Britain  took  29  per  cent,  of 
the  exports;  Spain,  13  per  cent.;  the  Portuguese 
colonies,  12  per  cent.;  and  Brazil  and  Germany, 
11  per  cent.  each.  The  imports  largely  exceed 
the  exports,  on  account  of  the  quantities  of  raw 
materials  brought  in  from  the  colonies  and  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  foreign  food  substances, 
textiles,  coal,  and  machinery,  which  are  con- 
sumed by  the  people.  The  value  of  the  leading 
imports,  in  million  dollars,  in  1901,  was:  coal, 
5.4;  cotton  goods,  4.1;  raw  cotton,  4.3;  codfish, 
from  Norway  and  British  North  America,  4.2; 
sugar,  2.8;  iron  and  machinery,  3.9;  woolens  and 
yarn,  1.4;  rice,  1.4;  hides  and  goat  skins,  1.5. 
The  leading  exports  in  million  dollars  were:  wine, 
10.1;  cork,  the  second  largest  export,  3.5;  copper 
ore,  1.4;  olive  oil,  1.2;  sheep,  0.8. 

Wine  represents  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  exports.    About  one-half  are  common  wines, 
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the  remainder  being  divided  nearly  equally  be- 
tween liqueurs  and  port  wine,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Madeira.  Most  of  the  wine  is  sent 
to  Brazil,  England,  and  the  Portuguese  colonies. 
Considerable  quantities  of  eggs,  onions,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables  are  exported  to  England. 

Transportation  and   Communication.     The 
domestic  trade  is  much  facilitated  by  the  rivers. 
The  wagon  roads  have  been  improved  and  ex- 
tended in  late  years,  and  in  1901  1464  miles  of 
railroads  were  in  operation,  of  which  507  miles 
belonged  to  the  State.     The  railroad  lines  are 
practically  adequate  to  the  needs.     The  coast- 
ing trade  is  very  active.     In  1901  4164  vessels, 
of  1,322,095  tons,  engaged  in  this  trade  entered 
the  ports,  and  4072  vessels,  of   1,249,011   tons, 
cleared.     The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  maritime. 
The  chief  eniporia  for  this  trade  are  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.     The  number  of  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade  entering  the  ports  in  1901  was  6493,  with  a 
tonnage  of  10,414,793;  cleared,  6516  vessels,  ton- 
nage 10,395,615.     The  larger  proportion  of  the 
shipping  is  under  the  British  flag.     At  the  be- 
ginning of  1902  the  commercial  navy  of  Portugal 
including  the  colonies,  contained  only  44  steamers, 
of  29,443  tons,  and  238  sailing  vessels,  of  56,588 
tons.    Regular  shipping  communication  is  main- 
tained with  many  ports,  as  the  steamers  of  most 
lines  plying  to  South  America,  Western  Africa, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Eastern  Asia  touch  at 
Lisbon,  and  in  many  cases  at  Oporto  also.    Thus 
the  Portuguese  ports  are  way  stations  on  many 
important  routes. 

Banking.  The  banks,  including  savings  banks, 
numbered  35  in  1895.  At  that  time  the  cash  in 
hand  was  18,252,007  milreis  (the  milreis  = 
$1.08);  bills,  26,028,403  milreis;  loans  on  se- 
curity, 24,818,841  milreis;  deposits,  32,645,944 
milreis;  note  circulation,  59,075,973  milreis.  The 
principal  bank  is  the  Bank  of  Portugal,  whose 
metallic  stock  at  the  close  of  1902  was  10,719,031 
milreis;  note  circulation,  69,475,741  milreis;  and 
deposits,  2,922,267  milreis. 

Education.  Primary  education  is  nominally 
compulsory,  but  the  law  is  not  enforced.  Very 
few  of  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  attend 
school,  and  in  1890  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation could  not  read.  In  that  year  there  were 
5339  primary  schools,  with  237,791  pupils,  or 
cnly  471  in  10,000  of  the  population.  In  1899 
the  number  of  primary  schools  had  decreased  to 
4483.  Secondary  schools  are  maintained  in  the 
chief  town  of  each  district  and  in  a  few  other 
towns.  They  had  4248  pupils  in  1900.  Many 
private  secondary  schools  are  maintained,  and 
also  schools  for  industrial,  commercial,  and  tech- 
nical training.  The  University  of  Coimbra, 
founded  in  1290,  had  1690  pupils 'in  1900. 

Religion.  The  State  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  All  other  forms  of  worship  are 
tolerated;  the  Protestants  are  chiefly  foreigners. 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  three  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  with  their  seats  at  Lisbon,  Braga,  and 
Evora.  A  Patriarch  presides  at  Lisbon,  and  if 
he  is  not  a  cardinal  when  he  enters  office,  he  re- 
ceives that  dignity  as  soon  as  a  place  is  vacant 
in  the  Holy  College.  Braga  and  Evora  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  archbishops.  In  1834  the  632 
monasteries  and  118  nunneries,  with  over  80,000 
nun«?  and  monks  and  an  annual  income  of  nearly 
$5,000,000,  were  suppressed  and  their  property 
confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 
Finance.    The  annual  revenue  for  a  number  of 


years  has  averaged  about  $53,000,000  and  the  ex- 
penditures a  little  more  than  that  sum.  Nearly 
half  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  the  high  cus- 
toms duties,  the  chief  other  sources  being  direct 
taxes,  registration  and  stamps,  and  income  from 
national  property. 

In  1902  the  total  foreign  debt  amounted  to 
$325,938,740  and  the  internal  debt  to  $520,153,- 
730;  total,  $846,092,470.  Owing  to  the  derange- 
ment of  the  finances,  steps  were  taken  in  1891  to 
reduce  the  interest  on  the  debt.  In  1892  the  in- 
terest on  the  internal  debt  was  reduced  by  30  per 
cent,  payable  in  currency,  and  in  1893  the  inter- 
est on  the  external  debt  was  reduced  by  66%  per 
cent,  payable  in  gold. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Money.  The  gold 
standard  is  employed  and  the  unit  of  coinage,  the 
milreis,  is  worth  $1.08.  Silver,  nickel,  and  bronze 
coins  are  also  in  use.  The  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  the  legal  standard,  but 
the  old  measures  are  still  in  use. 

Dependencies.  The  dependencies  of  Portugal 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  with  areas  and 
population  (for  details,  see  the  respective  arti- 
cles) : 


Area, 
English 
sq.  miles 

Population 

Possessions  In  Africa ; 
Cape  Verde  Islands  (1900) 

1,480 
12,000 

860 
484,800 
810,000 

147,494 

Portuguese  Guinea 

820,000 

Prince  a    and    Saint    Thomas' 
Islands 

42,103 

4,119,000 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

8,120,000 

Total,  Africa. 

808,640 

8,246,627 

Possessions  in  Asia : 
In  India  :Goa 

1,080 

168 

7,468 

4 

661,400 

77,454 

Indian  Archipelago  (Timor,  etc,) 
China:  Macao, etc 

300,000 
78,627 

Total,  Asia 

8,710 

1,017,481 

Total,  colonies 

817,360 

9,266,008 

Population.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1900,  including  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  was 
5,428,659,  the  density  of  population  being  150.6 
to  the  square  mile.  The  urban  population  was  31 
per  cent,  in  1890.  In  1890  the  foreign 
population  numbered  39,000,  of  whom  27,000  were 
Spanish  and  5000  Brazilian.  In  the  ten  years 
1890  to  1900  the  increase  in  population  was 
378,930,  or  at  the  yearly  rate  of  0.75  per  cent, 
of  the  population  in  1890.  There  are  very  few 
large  towns,  the  most  important,  with  their  popu- 
lation in  1900,  being:  Lisbon,  the  capital,  357,000; 
Oporto,  172,421;  Braga,  24,309;  Setubal,  21,819; 
and  Coimbra,  18,424.  Portuguese  emigration, 
which  of  late  years  has  usually 'numbered  over 
20,000  annually,  is  chiefly  to  Brazil  and  the 
United  States.  In  1900  18,908  emigrants  went 
to  America  and  1938  to  Africa. 

The  list  of  the  provinces  and  districts,  with 
areas  and  populations  for  1890  and  1900,  is 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

Ethnology.  The  Portuguese  are  the  longest- 
headed  people  in  Europe  (cranial  index,  75-77). 
In  stature  they  are  below  the  average  (1.61-1.67 
m.  or  5  feet  3  inches  to  5  feet  5%  inches  in  the 
south  and  an  inch  taller  in  the  north).  Blond 
hair  is  practically  absent.  Black  hair  is  pos- 
sessed by  one-fifth  of  the  population;  in  the  re- 
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PROVINCES   AND 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 

DISTRICTS 

1890 

1900 

Entre  Douro  e  Mlnho ; 
Vlanna  do  Castello... 
Braga..... 

867 

1,058 

882 

207,366 
338,308 
646,262 

214,599 
356,819 

601,688 

2,807 

1,091,936 

1,173,106 

Tras-os-Montes ; 
Villa  Real 

1,718 
2,575 

237,302 
179,678 

243,584 

185,586 

4,293 

416,980 

429,170 

Belra : 

1,124 
1.920 
1,500 
2.146 
2,568 

287,437 
391,015 
816,624 
250,154 
205,211 

302,181 

Vlaeu 

402.799 

Coimbra 

333,505 

Guard  a 

263,292 

216,629 

9,248 

1,450,441 

1,518,406 

Estremadura : 

1,343 
2,661 
2,882 

217.278 
254.844 
611.168 

240.167 

Santarem 

288.676 

708,760 

6.876 

1.063  290 

1.232,593 

Alemtejo : 
Portalegre. 

2,484 
2,738 
4.209 

112,834 
118,408 
157,571 

124,697 

Evora 

127.232 

Bel  a 

161.602 

9.431 

388,813 

413,631 

Algarve  (Faro 

1.873 

228,636 

254,861 

Total,  Continent 

34.528 

4,660,095 

5,021,657 

Islands ; 
Azores 

1.005 
815 

265,594 
134,040 

256,474 

Madeira 

160  528 

Total,  Islands.... 

1.820 

389.634 

407,002 

35.848 

5,049,729 

6,428,659 

mainder  the  hair  is  very  dark.  Portugal  was 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade  for  nearly  four  cen- 
turies. During  that, period  many  thousands  of 
African  and  Brazilian  negroes  finally  settled  in 
the  provinces  of  Algarve  and  Estremadura,  and  a 
large  mulatto  contingent  in  the  population  is  the 
result.  Stone  Age  relics  are  common  in  Portugal, 
and  there  have  even  been  discovered  seeming  indi- 
cations of  human  occupation  in  the  Tertiary 
Age.  Megalithic  monuments  are  also  common, 
occurring  in  the  shape  of  dolmens,  from  which 
the  tumulary  envelope  has  been  removed.  In  the 
smaller  ones  the  crypt  is  made  up  of  four  large 
dressed  stones,  covered  by  a  fifth;  in  the  more 
elaborate  the  chamber  is  larger,  round  or  irregu- 
lar in  outline,  and  approached  through  an  avenue. 
In  them  along  with  the  dead  are  found  imple- 
ments of  chipped  and  polished  stone,  weapons  and 
ornaments,  turquoise  beads,  etc.  The  most  in- 
teresting remains  of  the  classical  epoch  are  the 
so-called  citaniaa,  hill  cities  or  forts.  Two  of 
them  crowning  the  summits  of  low  mountains  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Portugal  have  been  care- 
fully explored.  A  long  wide  street  is  lined  on 
each  side  with  ruins  of  stone  houses.  The  walls 
are  built  of  large,  irregular  blocks  well  adjusted, 
the  interiors  being  revetted  with  smaller  stones. 
The  foundations  are  round  and  are  built  up  in 
spiral.  A  thatched  roof,  doubtless,  was  sustained 
by  a  central  pillar  of  wood,  the  stone  support 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  many  ground  plans.    On 


both  sides  of  the  door  and  along  the  wall  are  the 
remains  of  a  penthouse  sustained  by  six  pillars, 
of  which  the  stone  bases  yet  remain.  Pottery  and 
glassware  abound  in  them.  Flagstones  are  cov- 
ered with  sculptures  and  the  walls  are  decorated 
with  circles,  coils,  and  frets.  The  latest  coin 
found  in  any  of  them  was  of  Constantine  L  (306- 
337 ) .  Inscriptions  on  some  of  the  houses  are  in 
Roman  letters. 

Government.      The    present    Constitution  of 
Portugal  consists  of  the  Constitutional  Charter, 
granted  by  King  Pedro  IV.  April  29,  1826,  the 
additional  acts  of  July  5,  1852,  of  July  24,  1885, 
and  of  March  28  and  September  25,  1895.    The 
form  of  government  is  that  of  a  representative 
constitutional  monarchy,  with  the  system  of  min- 
isterial responsibility  in  legislation  and  admin- 
istration.    The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Cortes  of  two  chambers :  the  House  of  Peers  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     The  House  of  Peers 
consists  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  bishops 
and  archbishops,  who  are   peers   of  right,  and 
about  90  peers  appointed  at  will  by  the  King, 
their  dignity  being  hereditary,  although  a  law 
of  July  24,  1885,  has  provided  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  hereditary  peerages.    The  Peers  have 
an  equal   initiative  with  the  Deputies  and  the 
Government,  except  as  to  measures  relating  to  im- 
posts and  recruitment,  and  may  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  high  court  of  justice  for  the  trial 
of  members  of  the  royal  family  and  high  officials. 
By   the    law   of    August   8,    1901,    elections  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  by  all  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write 
or  who  pay  taxes  amounting  to  500  reis.    Depu- 
ties must  oe  graduates  of  a  secondary  or  profes- 
sional school  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  income 
of  not  less  than  400  milreis  per  year.    Disquali- 
fied for  membership  are  peers,  naturalized  citi- 
zens, and  certain  employees  of  the  Government. 
The  Deputies  are  apportioned  according  to  popu- 
lation, at  present  the  ratio  being  one  Deputy  to 
every  36,000  inhabitants.     The  total  number  i« 
155,  of  which  seven  are  returned  bv  the  colonies. 
They  are  chosen  in  single  electoral  districts,  and 
sit  for  four  years  unless  the  Cortes  is  sooner  dis- 
solved.   Their  chamber  has  the  usual  powers  and 
duties  of  a  lower  chamber  in  a  parliamentary 
system.     The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
Crown,  which  is  hereditary,  females  succeeding 
when  males  are  wanting.     The  Crown  has  the 
usual  powers  intrusted  to  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch, but  its  veto  is  only  suspensive.    The  King 
is  inviolable   and   irresponsible.     He,  therefore, 
acts  officially  through  responsible  ministers  who 
have  a  seat  in  the  Cortes  and  take  part  in  its 
deliberations.     The  King  is  also  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  State  consisting  of  about  16  members 
appointed  by  himself  for  life.    For  the  purpose  of 
administering  justice  the  country  is  divided  into 
comarcas  or  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  court  of 
first  instance  held  by  a  single  judge  is  provided. 
There  are  also  in  each  district  a  number  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  who  have  jurisdiction  in  minor 
civil  and  criminal  cases.     Above  these  are  three 
courts  of  second  instance  located  at  Lisbon.  Opor- 
to,  and    Ponta   Delgada,   in   the   Azores,   which 
have  original  jurisdiction   in  certain  cases  and 
hear  appeals  from  the  lower  courts,  while  the 
ultimate  judicial  authority  is  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Lisbon.     It  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  has 
original  jurisdiction  in  a  variety  of  matters,  and 
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is  a  final  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  kingdom,  distinguish  themselves  from  the  hitherto  dominant 

Trial  by  jury  is  allowed  in  criminal  cases.  Galicians.   This  was  especially  true  after  the  death 

For  the  purpose  of  local  government,  Portugal,  of  Count  Henry  in  1112,  when  his  wife  devoted 
with  the  neighboring  isles,  is  divided  into  21  dis-  herself  to  upbuilding  an  independent  kingdom  for 
tricts,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  French  de-  their  infant  son.  The  latter,  Alfonso  I.,  assumed  the 
partments.  The  districts  are  again  divided  into  government  in  1128  and  fought  valiantly  against 
communes  {coneelhas)  ;  and  these  are  further  sub-  the  Moors,  over  whom  he  won  a  splendid  victory 
divided  into  parishes,  about  4000  in  number.  In  at  Ourique  in  1139.  This  was  followed  by  his  as- 
each  district  there  are  a  popularly  elected  assem-  sumption  of  the  kingly  title  and  long  wars  neces- 
bly  or  junta,  a  permanent  executive  commission  sitated  by  the  attempts  of  Castile  to  subdue  his 
chosen  from  the  membership  of  the  junta  and  dominions.  Alfonso  took  Lisbon  from  the  Moors 
charged  with  the  execution  of  its  deliberations,  an  in  H47  and  made  it  his  capital.  He  died  in 
administrative  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  ad-  H85,  after  a  long  and  brilliant  reign.  His  son 
ministrative  controversies,  and  a  Governor  ap-  and  successor,  Sancho  L  (1185-1211),  gained  from 
pointed  by  the  King  and  charged  with  the  super-  the  gratitude  of  a  prosperous  country  the  title  of 
vision  of  matters  of  central  administration  in  the  'the  Founder.'  Alfonso  II.  (1211-23)  followed 
district.  The  commune  is  an  administrative  cir-  Sancho's  wise  policy,  but  came  into  conflict  with 
cumscription  varying  in  population  from  500  to  the  Papacy,  which  culminated  in  the  King's  ex- 
15,000  inhabitants.  Its  chief  organs  of  govern-  communication  and  an  interdict  laid  upon  the 
ment  are  an  elected  municipal  council  with  a  kingdom.  His  son  Sancho  II.  (1223-45)  was  also 
president,  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  resolu-  excommunicated,  the  country  being  put  under  an 
tions  of  the  council,  and  an  administrador,  ap-  interdict,  and  was  finally  deposed  by  Pope  Inno- 
pointed  by  the  King  and  charged  with  the  super-  cent  IV.  He  died  in  1248.  His  brother,  Alfonso 
vision  of  central  affairs  in  the  commune.  In  III.  (1248-79),  was  on  better  terms  with  the 
each  parish  there  is  an  elected  assembly  or  junta,  clergy  and  also  proved  to  be  a  capable  ruler, 
with  a  president  who  is  charged  with  the  execu-  The  country  had  now  reached  its  utmost  European 
tion  of  its  resolutions,  which  for  the  most  part  limits,  and  its  course  had  been  steadily  progressive, 
relate  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  poor  relief.  except  for  the  unfortunate  years  of  struggle  with 

Histoby.     What  later  became   Portugal  was  the  Church.     The  long  reign  of  Denis  or  Diniz 

inhabited  in  prehistoric  times  by  a  branch  of  the  ( 1279-1325),  the  son  of  Alfonso  III.,  was  a  period 

Oltiberian  race,  made  up  of  the  native  Iberian  of  progress  and  development  hardly  equaled  at 

stock  of  the  peninsula  and  the  immigrant  Celts,  that  time  in  Europe.  Under  him  Portugal  entered 

Greek  colonies  were  planted  at  the  mouths  of  the  on  that  course  of  commercial  enterprise  which 

three  rivers,  the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  and  the  Minho  w^is  the  source  of  all  the  country's  wealth  and 

—the  name  of  Lisbon  being  derived  from  the  an-  greatness.    In  1290  he  founded  the  University  of 

oient  Greek  Olisipo.    The  Carthaginian  influence  Lisbon   (transferred  to  Coimbra  in  1308).     His 

was  weaker  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula  than  in  son  Alfonso  IV.   (1325-57)   was  compelled  to  de- 

the  eastern.    The  Roman  conquest  was  begun  in  fend  his  kingdom  against  Castilian  and  Moslem. 

R.C.  189  and  was  gradually  completed  in  the  two  Alfonso's  son  Pedro  (1357-67)   was  succeeded  by 

generations   following,   though  with   much   diffi-  his  son  Ferdinand  (1367-83),  the  last  male  in  the 

cultr,  Viriathua  (q.v.),  the  leader  of  the  Lusitani  legitimate  line. 

in  their  revolt    (c.  153- 140  B.c),  proving  a  formi-  On  the  death  of  Peter  his  illegitimate  son,  John 

dable  adversary.     The  Roman  province  of  Lusi-  I.,  took  measures  to  secure  the  government  and 

tania  under  the  Empire  contained  most  of  the  was  recognized  by  the  Cortes  after  some  difficulty 

territory  of  modern  Portugal  south  of  the  Douro.  in  1385.    This  branch  of  the  Burgundian  house  is 

In  the  fifth  century  Roman  control  in  the  penin-  sometimes  known  as  the  House  of  Aviz,  the  King 

tula  gave  way  to  that  of  the  Visigoths  without  having  been  grand  master  of  the  Order  of  Aviz. 

especially  affecting  this  remote  corner.     It  was  John's  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century  was  one  of  the 

included  in  the  area  of  Mohammedan  conquest  in  most  noteworthy  in  Portuguese  history.  Hesuccess- 

the  eighth  century.    In  997  the  territory  between  fully  defended  his  kingdom  against  Castilian  at- 

the  Douro  and  the  Minho  was  taken  from  the  tack  and  showed  himself  a  statesman  and  general 

Arab-Moors  by  Bermudez,  King  of  Galicia,  and  of  uncommon  ability.    The  fame  of  his  reign  rests, 

in  1064  the  reconquest  was  completed  as  far  south  however,  less  upon  the  strong  and  intelligent  ad- 

as  Coimbra  by  King  Ferdinand  the  Great  of  Castile  ministration  of  the  King  than  upon  the  work  done 

and  Leon.    The  reconquered  districts  were  organ*  under    the    direction   of    his    accomplished    son, 

ized  as  counties,   feudal   appanages   of   Galicia.  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator   (q.v),  in  exploring 

From  the  northern  county,  the  Comitatus  Portu-  the  African  coast  with  the  object  of  discovering 

cotauia,  extending  about  the  Roman  Partus  Cale  an  eastward  route  to  the  Indies.     In   1419  the 

(the  modern  Oporto) ,  the  new  nation  finally  took  Portuguese  rediscovered  Madeira,  and  at  the  close 

it*  name.    In  the  division  of  Ferdinand's  realm  of  John's  reign  they  reached  the  Azores.    A  suc- 

Oalicia  with  Oporto  and  Coimbra  went  to  his  third  cessful  campaign  by  Portugal  in  Morocco,  result- 

*on,  Garcia,  but  the  eldest  son,  Alfonso  VI.  of  ing  in  the  capture  of  Ceuta  in  1415,  was  followed 

Leon,  forcibly  united  all  the  family  possessions  in  by  the  acquisition  of  control  over  about  half  of 

1073.    The  new  Mohammedan  attack  under  the  Morocco,  which  was  held  until  1578.    John  I.  was 

Almoravides  (q.v.)  put  Alfonso  on  the  defensive,  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Duarte,  or  Edward 

Among  those  who  came  to  his  assistance  was  Count  (1433-38),  and  he  by  his  son  Alfonso  V.   (1438- 

Henry  of  Burgundy,  who  married  Theresa,  an  ille-  81).     The  work  of  Prince  Henry's  captains  and 

gitimate  daughter  of  Alfonso,  and  received  Coim-  their  immediate  successors  led  to  the  inaugura- 

bra  and  Oporto,  with  the  title  of  Count  of  Portu-  tion  of  a  regular  system  of  exploration  and  the 

pal  (1095).    During  the  internecine  wars  before  acquisition  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 

and  after  the  death  of  Alfonso  in  1109  the  Portu-  century   of    the    Cape    Verde    Islands    and   the 

gueae  began  to  develop  a  national  spirit  and  to  Guinea  Coast.    Alfonso  V.  interfered  in  the  Cas- 
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tilian   succession    disputes    (1474-76)    and   was  weakened  by  the  heavy  expenses  incident  to  the 
severely   defeated   at   Toro   in   the   latter   year,  ruinous  wars  of  Spain;   and  the  Dutch  seized 
Alfonso  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  II.  (1481-  most  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East 
95),    during   whose    reign    Pope   Alexander   VI.  Indies.    In  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  matters  were 
issued  his  famous  bull  of  demarcation   (May  4,  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  course  of  his  minister 
1493),   giving   to  Portugal   all   discoveries  east  Olivarez,   and   in    1640   a  successful  conspiracy 
of  a  meridian  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  of  the  higher  nobility  freed  Portugal  from  connec- 
Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  a  decision  which  tion  with  Spain.     This  was  accomplished  under 
was  modified  by  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  (June  the  leadership  of  John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  the 
7,  1494)  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  by  which  descendant  of  an  illegitimate  son  of  John  I.   The 
the   line   of  demarcation   was   moved  to   a   dis-  Duke  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  rule  of  the 
tance  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  present  reigning  House  of  Braganza  began  in  the 
This   arrangement  presently   gave   Portugal   the  person  of  John  IV.  (1640-56).     War  with  Spain 
important   territory   of    Brazil    in   the    Western  was  terminated  in  1668,  when  in  the  Treat?  of 
Hemisphere.      John's    successor    was    his    cousin  Lisbon  the  independence  of  Portugal  was  formally 
Emmanuel    (1495-1521),   the  son   of  a  younger  recognized.     The  succeeding  history  of  Portugal 
brother  of  Alfonso  V.    His  reign  was  notable  for  offers  little  that  is  of  interest.     From  its  high 
the  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  around  the  Cape  rank  as  a  commercial  power  the  country  sank 
of  Good  Hope  to  India    (1497-98),  opening  the  into  a  position  of  practical  dependence  upon  Eng- 
period  of  Portuguese  activity  in  the  East,  and  land,  with  which  Portugal  became  closely  allied 
for  the  discovery  and  first  settlement  of  Brazil,  by  the  Methuen  Treaty  in  1703.     John  IV.  was 
which  remained  for  over  three  centuries  an  ap-  succeeded  by  two  of  his  sons,  Alfonso  VI.  (1656- 
panage  of  the  Portuguese  crown.     In  1510  Albu-  67)   and  Pedro  II.   (1667-1706).     To  the  latter'* 
querque   (q.v.)    captured  Goa,  which  became  the  son,  John  V.  ( 1706-50),  succeeded  his  son,  Joseph 
seat  of  Portuguese  power  in  the  East.     Within  (1750-77).     In  this  reign  the  genius  and  resolu- 
a  few  years  this  great  commander  extended  the  tion  of  the  Minister  Pombal  (q.v.)   infused  tempo- 
Portuguese  conquests  to  Malacca  and  the  Sunda  rary  vigor  into  the  administration  and  checked 
Islands.     The  Portuguese  also  established  them-  for  a  time  the  downward  tendency  of  the  national 
selves   at  various   points   on   the   east  coast   of  credit.      Pombal    carried    on    a    relentless  war 
Africa   and   penetrated   into   Abyssinia   and  the  against  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  as  a  result 
Congo  country.     The  reign  of  Emmanuel's  son,  of  his  efforts  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the 
John  III.  (1521-57),  saw  Portugal  at  the  height  country  in  1759.    The  year  1755  was  notable  lor 
of  its  prestige.     It  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  an   earthquake   which   nearly   destroyed  Lisbon 
powerful  European  monarchies,  while  Lisbon  was  (q-v.).    There  was  a  speedy  relapse  into  reaction 
one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities  of  upon  the  accession  of  Joseph's  daughter  Maria  and 
the  Continent.  her  husband,  Pedro  III.,  who  was  also  her  uncle. 
While  Portugal's  rise  had  been  rapid,  its  decline  The  latter  died  in   1786  and  three  years  later. 
was  more  sudden  still.    The  numerous  wealthy  and  owing  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  Queen,  the 
industrious  Jews,  whose  able  financial  management  government  was  put  in  the  care  of  a  regency  under 
had  done  much  to  establish  Portuguese  commerce,  tne  Crown  Prince  John.     Prince  John  gave  evi- 
were   expelled   from    the    country,    while    social  dence  of  ability  and  patriotism.    Being  unable  to 
tyranny  and  oppression  in  the  colonies  as  well  as  maintain  himself  in  Portugal  against  Napoleon, 
at  home  depressed  the  energy  and  crippled  the  who  by  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  had  agreed 
resources  of  the  nation.    The  death  of  King  John  with  sPain  uPon  the  partition  of  Portugal,  he  left 
in  1557  made  his  grandson  Sebastian,  then  a  child  the  country  in  November,  1807,  with  his  family 
of  three  years,  King.    Drawn  by  his  ambition  for  and  transferred  his  Government  to  Brazil,  while  a 
new  conquests  and  by  the  restlessness  of  the  Moors  French  army  under  Junot  occupied  Lisbon.    The 
into  an  African  campaign  in  1578,  the  young  King  campaigns  of  the  English  and  Portuguese  forces 
met  a  total  defeat  and  death  at  Kasr  el-Kebir  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  freed  Portugal  of  its 
(Alcazar  Quivir).    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  French  invaders  (see  Peninsulas  War),  and  in 
loss  of  the  Moorish  dominions  of  Portugal.  Of  the  1816>  uP°n  tne  death  of  his  mother,  Prince  John 
few  places  remaining  in  Portuguese  control,  after  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil 
this  unfortunate  campaign,  Ceuta  was  garrisoned  as  Jonn  VI-    He  continued  to  reside,  however,  at 
by  Spain  in   1580  and  ceded  to  that  country  in  the  Brazilian  capital  until  1821. 
1668;  Sam"  was  ceded  to  the  Moors  in  1641;  Tan-        Portugal  had  for  several  generations  been  un- 
gier  to  England  in  1662;  several  other  places  to  der  an  absolute  form  of  government,  the  control- 
the  Moors  in  1689;  and  the  last,  Mazagan,  in  1770.  ling  springs  of  which  were  the   Court  and  the 
The  death  of  Sebastian  left  but  one  representative  priesthood.     The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
of  the  old  Burgundian  line,  Sebastian's  aged  grand-  ment  to  Brazil  was  a  humiliation  to  the  Portu- 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  Henry,  whose  brief  reign  ( 1578-  guese,  and  aroused  a  spirit  of  discontent  which 
80 )  plunged  the  country  still  further  into  misf or-  made  them  especially  susceptible  to  the  revolu- 
tunes.    His  death  gave  rise  to  bitter  disputes  over  tionary  influences  then  alive  in  Europe.    In  1820 
the  succession  between  several  connections  of  the  the  army  took  the  lead  in  a  revolution  designed 
Portuguese  royal  house.    Of  the  claimants  Philip  to  bring  in  a  constitutional  government.     King 
II.  of  Spain,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  John    returned    to    Portugal,    leaving    his   son 
the   late  King  Emmanuel,  possessed  the   power  Dom  Pedro  as  Regent  in  Brazil,   with  instrue- 
and  the  opportunity  to  seize  the  coveted  posses-  tions    to    retain    that    country    for    the    House 
sion,  which  he  promptly  did,  two  battles  sufficing  of  Braganza,  even  at  the  cost  of  separation  from 
for  its  conquest  by  the  Duke  of  Alva.     The  an-  Portugal.     The   revolutionists  at  home  insisted 
nexation  of  Portugal  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  upon  subordinating  Brazil  in  the  new  arrange- 
subjected  it  to  the  deadly  blight  of  Philip's  state-  ments  and  produced  a  revolt  in  the  latter  coun- 
ly   and   imposing   tyranny;    its   resources   were  try.      This  movement  Dom  Pedro,  loyal  to  the 
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interests  of  Brazil,  headed,  and  in  1822  Brazil  1852  a  new  party  known  as  the  Regenerators, 
a>serted  its  independence  and  the  Prince  Regent  composed  of  Septembrists  and  Chartist  seceders, 
declared  himself  constitutional  Emperor.  Mean-  came  into  power  under  Saldanha,  and  established 
while  in  Portugal  the  Brazilian  movement  caused  direct  suffrage.  The  Queen  died  November  15, 
a  reactionary  revolt  toward  absolutism,  headed  1853,  leaving  her  husband,  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
by  the  King's  younger  son,  Miguel  ( q.v. ) ,  who  had  Coburg,  as  Regent  during  the  minority  of  their  son, 
been  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army.  The  Pedro  V.  The  latter  died  November  11,  1861, 
revolt  was  put  down  with  British  assistance  in  having  refused  to  flee  from  the  cholera-stricken 
1S24.  Upon  the  death  of  King  John  in  1826  his  city  of  Lisbon.  Ferdinand  continued  as  Regent  for 
*on,  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  who  succeeded  to  the  next  heir,  Luiz  (1861-89).  The  autocratic 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  promulgated  a  constitu-  methods  of  Saldanha  split  his  party  and  finally 
tion,  providing  for  a  bicameral  legislature,  with  an  resulted  in  1877  in  constituting  the  Progressist 
hereditary  House  of  Peers  and  an  elective  House  Party  out  of  the  more  radical  members  of  the  old 
of  Deputies,  its  legislative  powers  being  subject  Liberal  parties.  A  Republican  Party  came  into 
to  the  King's  sanction.  The  fundamental  liber-  existence  in  1881  and  has  since  been  carrying  on  a 
ties  of  citizens  were  guaranteed,  and  other  reli-  more  or  less  active  propaganda,  which  was  stimu- 
gions  than  the  Catholic  were  to  be  tolerated,  lated  in  1889  by  the  success  of  the  republican 
Pedro  then  resigned  his  right  to  the  crown  in  revolution  in  Brazil.  The  continued  excess  of  ex- 
favor  of  his  seven-year-old  daughter,  Maria  da  penditures  over  receipts  and  the  consequent  in- 
Gloria,  who.  when  of  age,  was  to  marry  her  uncle,  crease  of  the  public  debt  has  imposed  a  severe 
Miguel  The  latter  was  made  Regent  in  July,  responsibility  upon  the  Government  and  forms  its 
1827,  and  in  this  Pedro,  who  was  an  unselfish  most  difficult  problem.  King  Luiz  died  October  9, 
patriot  but  not  a  politician,  made  his  great  mis-  1889,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Carlos, 
take.  The  Regent  at  once  took  measures  in  de-  See  Charles  I.  See  Political  Pasties,  section 
fiance  of  the  Constitution  to  restore  the  ancient  on  Portugal. 

forms  of  government.  He  proclaimed  himself  Bibliography.  Aldama-Ayala,  Compendio 
King  in  1828,  sought  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  geogrdfico-estadistico  de  Portugal  y  sus  posesiones 
the  conflicting  political  parties,  and  at  the  same  ultramarinus  (Madrid,  1880)  ;  La  Teillais,  Etude 
time  place  the  monarchy  on  its  old  basis.  In  historique,  tconomique  et  politique  sur  les  colonies 
this  he  was  supported  by  the  Absolutists,  re-  portugaiseo,  leur  passt,  leur  avenir(  Paris,  1872)  ; 
cruited  from  the  army  and  the  clergy.  In  1832  Crawfurd,  Portugal,  Old  and  New  (London, 
Dom  Pedro,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  1880)  ;  Andrade  Corvo,  Estudos  sobre  as  pro- 
forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Brazil,  pro-  vincias  ultramarinas  (Lisbon,  1883-87)  ;  Oliveira 
ceeded  to  uphold  the  rights  of  his  daughter  by  Martins,  Portugal  contemporane  (Lisbon,  1883) ; 
force  of  arms.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  Crawfurd,  Round  the  Ca lendar  in  Portugal  (Lon- 
of  an  expeditionary  force,  which  had  been  col-  don,  1890) ;  Tavares  de  Medeiros,  Das  Staats- 
lected  by  the  opponents  of  Dom  Miguel  at  the  recht  des  Konigreichs  Portugal  (Freiburg,  1892) ; 
island  of  Terceira,  Azores,  and  in  July  he  was  Salisbury,  Portugal  and  Its*  People  (London, 
welcomed  as  a  deliverer  at  Oporto,  the  Liberal  1893);  Da  Silva,  Diccionario  bibliographico  por- 
stronghold.  A  stubborn  struggle  ensued.  In  tuguez  (9  vols.,  Lisbon,  1858-70);  Annes  de 
July,  1833,  the  fleet  of  Dom  Pedro,  commanded  bibliographica  portugueza  (Oporto,  1889). 
b?  Sir  Charles  Napier,  vanquished  the  Miguelist  por  ethnology,  consult :  Ribiero,  Estudos  pre- 
fleet  off  Cape  Saint  Vincent,  and  a  few  weeks  historicos  en  Portugal  (Lisbon,  1878-80)  ;  Her- 
later  Lisbon  capitulated  to  Dom  Pedro,  who  pro-  bert>  Portugal  and  Galicia  (London,  1848)  ;  Car- 
claimed  himself  Regent  for  Dona  Maria.  Pedro  tailhac,  Les  ages  prthistoriques  de  VEspagne  et 
was  aided  by  the  intervention  of  Spanish  arms,  <jtt  Portugal  (Paris,  1886). 

hacked  by  the  influence  of  the  short-lived  Quad-  For  history,  consult:    F.  d'Urban  and  J.   F. 

rape  Alliance    (England,  France,  Spain,  Portu-  Miell      Histoire  g^n^rale  de  Portugal   (9  vols., 

?al).     By   the    agreement   of   Evora     in    1834,  p.     i829),  based  on  a  work  with  the  same  title 

Mi?uel  pledged  himself  to  a  renunciation  of  all  b    Lacl$de  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1735)  ;  E.  A.  de  Betten- 

claims  to  the  crown  and  to  perpetual  exile  from  courtj  De8Cooriment08t  guerras,  e  conqwtas  do* 

the  kingdom.     Pedro  died  September  24,   1834  Portugueze8  em  terras  do  ultramar  nos  seeulos 

when  Queen    Maria    was   but   fifteen   years    of  Jy   e  Jy/    (Ljsbon>  \%%\t  i882) ;  M.  T.  Alves 

ape.    Her  reign  was  a  troublous  one.     Neither  N^ei™    Evolutfes  da  civilisaodo  em  Portugal 

rulers  nor  people  knew  how  to ^ carry  on  a  parha-  (PariSj   lg93)      Dunham,  History  of  Spain  and 

mentary  government .The  fall  of  Miguel  put .an  Portugai    (5   volg>>   Philadelphia,    1832);     Mac 

end  to  the  Absolutist  Party    and  the  political  Murdo  and  Monteiro,  History  of  Portugal  (Lon- 

division  that  took  the  place  of  the  old  was  that  don>   1888)  .   Morse  Stephens,  Portugal,  "Story 

between  Chartists  and  Liberals,  the  former  up-  of  the  Nations  Series"   (London,  1890);   Schar, 

holding  the  existing  Constitution  the Matter  seek-  0e3ckichte    von    Portugal    (5    vols.,    Hamburg, 

ing  to  restore  the  Constitution  of  1822 1,  which jep-  1836.54)  .    Latino    Coelho,    Historia    politica    e 

resented  popular  sovereignty.    The  later  political  milHar  de  Portugal  (Lisbon,  1874-96)  ;  Oliveira 

Mory  of  the  country  has  been  that  of  a  series  Martins    Historia  de  Portugal   (4th  ed.,  Lisbon, 

o,  progressive  movement i  originating  in ^the  prm-  1880)      Zimmermann,   Die  Kolonialpolitik  Por- 

hTl?    CS  and~mbf M>  ™u  *"?  -7.1th  8Ucce8f;  tugals     und     Spaniens     (Berlin,     1896);     Pin- 

t  w™^™?*™  %      f?*^  Anm       /7  rerolt  neiro  Chagas,  Historia  de  Portugal  (8  vols.,  Lis- 

«  ^Ptember,  1836,  forced  the  Queen  to  restore  b         1877)  ;     Seignobos,    Histoire    politiqu\    de 

the  Constitution  of  1822,  and  gave  their  name  to     ls„  '     _      '  ' Z~.2~»  /t««^««    ionn\ 

the  Septembrists,  who  thereupon  formed  the  Con-  lEuro^e  ^ntemporaxne  (London,  1900). 

>titution  of   1838,   modeled  upon  that  of   1822.  PORTUGAL,    por'tSS-gal',   Marcos   Antonio 

Another  military  revolt  restored  the  Chartists  to  (1762-1830).     A  Portuguese  composer,  born  in 

f«ower  in  1842,  and  they  governed  the  country  un-  Lisbon.     He  was  educated  at  the  Priests'  Semi- 

der  the  leadership  of  Costa  Cabral  (q.v.)  until  in  nary  in  his  native  town  and  continued  his  musi- 
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cal  education  under  the  opera-singer  Borselli,  by  and  Eusebio  de  Mattos.    Gregorio  (1633-96),  the 
whose  influence  he  was  appointed  cembalist  at  the  better  of  the  two,  was  an  inveterate  satirist;  he 
Madrid  Opera  in  1782.    In  1787  he  went  to  Italy,  closely  imitated  the  Spanish  Juvenal,  Quevedo, 
where,  the  following  year,  his  first  opera,  Ueroe  adopting  also  the  methods  of  the  Spaniards  Lope  de 
cinese,  was  produced.     The  slight  success  of  his  Vega  and  G6ngora.    Spanish  Gongorism  prevailed 
first  work  was  compensated  for  by  the  popular  likewise  in  the  lyrics  of  Vieira  Ravasco  (1617- 
favor  accorded  to  La  baocheita  portentosa,  in  97)    and  Botelho  de  Oliveira   (1636-1711);  and 
1788,  at  Genoa.     In  1790  appeared  11  Molinaro  Oliveira,  like  so  many  Portuguese  of  the  period, 
and  L'astuto,  both  in  Italy,  and  he  was  appointed  wrote  at  least  as  much  in  Spanish  as  in  Portu- 
Court  conductor  at  Lisbon,  but  later  returned  to  guese.     Bahia,   where    the   Viceroy  dwelt,  saw 
Italy.     From  1799  to  1810,  he  conducted  at  the  the  greatest  literary  development  in  this  first 
San  Carlos  Theatre  in  Lisbon,  and  produced  a  period.    It  was  the  centre  of  societies  of  men  of 
number  of  Italian  and  Portuguese  operas.     In  letters,  such  as  the  Academia  Brazilica  dos  Es- 
1810  he  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  which  place  guecidos,  whose  members  produced  much  oeca- 
he  occupied  the  position  of  general  musical  di-  sional  verse  of  a  panegyrical  nature.    The  pane- 
rector.    In  1813,  with  his  brother,  Simao,  he  was  gyrics  of  Brito  de  Lima  (1671-1742)  are  typical 
appointed  joint  musical  director  of  the  Conserva-  compositions.     We  may  mention  the  Franciscan 
tory  at  Vera  Cruz.    In  1815  he  visited  Italy  for  Manoel  de  Santa  Maria  Itaparica  (born  1704), 
the  last  time.    He  spent  the  remaining  years  of  whose   poetical   legend,   Eustachidos,  treats  the 
his  life  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  an  invalid.    He  com-  well-known  story  of  Saint  Eustace,  and  the  Hw- 
posed  about  forty  operas,  five  grand  masses,  five  toria  da  America  portugueza  of  Sebastiao  da 
masses  with  the  organ,  and  two  Te  Deums,  in  Rocha  Pita  (1660-1738).    This  is  the  first  truly 
addition  to  numerous  smaller  works  and  church  scientific  and  detailed  account  of  the  history  of 
music.    Though  not  among  the  great  international  Brazil.      The    first    distinguished   dramatist  of 
composers,  he  holds  the  first  place  in  Portuguese  Brazilian  birth  now  appeared  in  Antonio  Jose"  da 
music-  Silva  (q.v.). 

PORTTJOiXETE,  pdr'toTJ-gala-ta.     A  Span-        (2)  Second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.   The 

ish  seaport  near  Bilbao  (q.v.):  influence    of    Portuguese    literature,   itself  no? 

PORTUGUESE  -  BRAZILIAN       LITEBA-  %hollJ  subordinated  to  the  precepts  of  French 

TUBE.     The  literature  of  Brazil  has  to  some  Pfeudo-Classicwm .continued  to  hold  sway  during 

degree  followed  the  literary  tendencies  of  the  this  penoo%  but  the  note  of  protest  apinst  what 

motherland  in  Europe    As  it  was  long  the  cus-  ™8  fast  beginning  to  be  felt  as  foreign  domma 

torn  to  send  Bra  devout  hs  of  promisi  to  Coin*  tlon  ?"¥ . out  ev*r  more  ^J*  J°JJ  ™  P°htlis 

bra  for  their  training,  the  intellectual  relations  an*  m  .lett€ra;  ,,0n  *he  ""*«*  ofT  the-  EHT 

between  Portugal  and  Brazil  were  very  close  dur-  Academies  and  &rcadias,  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  the 

ing  the  colonial  period.     Since  the  winning  of  ir^xa Ami*^a™  *°™ ied  \\^  JJ*   3f 

Brazilian      independence,      however,      Brazilian  *a8lho  da  Gama  ( 17f °"?5  >  ™*  *£ ***  spinU 

writers  have  shown  no  slight  originality.  The  members  of  the  coterie  of  Minas  Geraea.mam 

Four  periods  maybe  marked:  ( 1 )  From  the  age  ?f  them  plated  with  the  A™^*™*™ 

of  discovery  and  exploration  down  to  the  middle  known  as^e  Poc'?f.  w™»™'  h«aded  ^e  luckle>s 

of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  period  during  which  movement  for  political  independence  which  ema- 

the  seeds  of  culture  are  sown  by  missionaries  ™tod  from  that  region.     To  Jos6  Basiho,  a  ma, 

from  Europe,  especially  by  the  Jesuits.    At  first  *er  of  style  and  harmony,  is  due  the  epic  Uruguey 

Portuguese    and    Spanish    models    are    followed  ^h  Ascribes  the  struggles  of  the  Spanish  and 

servilely,  but  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  Portuguese  troops  against  the  Indians  of  Para 

century  a  slight  tendency  toward  independence  fiW-.    Another  worthy  endeavor  to  compose  an 

manifested  itself,  even  though  Portuguese  in-  JP"  n^™^/!*™*™0*  *°*  dek^m 
fluence  still  ruled  supreme.  (2)  The  second  half  Rita  Durfto  ( U37-84) ,  celebrating  Diego  Alvarez, 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  age  which  is  char-  an  "*]V  explorer  of  the  coast  of  Bahia  The 
acterized  by  the  endeavors  of  the  poets  of  the  earhest  of  £e  I/.ricJ)oet81  °j  *}?  ^"ff-iST 
school  of  Minas-Geraes,  who  show  in  certain  in-  group  was  Claudio  Manoel  da  Corta  (1i29-90». 
stances  a  growing  desire  to  escape  from  the  too  who  hanged  himself  in  prison  after  the  failure 
rigid  influence  of  the  Old  World.  (3)  The  period  *«»  revolutionary  plot  in  which  he  and  his 
ranging  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  £"ow  If8*8  .ha*  fi^ref,  ^18An cvlo?t  fne"d 
tury  to  about  1840,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  Thomaz  Antonio  Gonza^(  1744-1809)  the  great- 
the  political  independence  that  began  in  1822.  est  member  of  the  school  and  one  of  the  most 
(4)  The  epoch  from  1840  on,  during  which  the  FF*}**  P°?*8  in  the  Portuguese  speech  per- 
Romantic  movement  comes  to  shake  the  power  of  18ne*  m  exile-  J*™****  "  ^  known1  h7  *he 
Pseudo-Classicism  as  well  in  America  as  in  pseudonym  of Dueen ^  which  he  assumed  in  his 
Europe,  and  the  feeling  of  national  consciousness  famous  Martha  de  Dxrceu.  This  collection  of 
exerts  a  constantly  growing  influence.  impassioned  lyrics  is  addressed  to  his  beloved 
(1)  From  the  settlement  to  the  middle  of  the  (Marilia).  The  erotic  spirit  also  inspires  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Jesuits  sought  as  soon  lyrics  in  the  Olaura  of  Manoel  Ignacio  da  Silv* 
as  possible  to  naturalize  the  literary  forms  popu-  Alvarenga  (1740-1814),  who  helped  to  found  the 
lar  in  the  old  country,  and  composed  and  had  per-  Arcadia  Ultramarina.  Alvarenga  earnestly  en- 
formed  dramas  religious  in  their  nature  and  based  deavored  to  infuse  a  more  national  and  popular 
on  the  Autos  of  Gil  Vicente  and  his  successors,  spirit  into  the  Brazilian  lyric.  Domingos  Caldas 
The  first  poet  known  by  name  is  Bento  Texeira  Barboza  (1740-1800),  author  of  cantigas,  quintil- 
Pinto  (born  about  1550)  ;  he  is  more  noteworthy  has,  sonnets,  etc.,  and  Francesco  de  Mello  Franco 
for  his  prose  Relacfto  do  naufragio  que  fez  .  .  .  (1757-1823),  who,  with  the  aid  of  Jos§  Boni- 
em  o  anno  de  1565  than  for  his  verse.  More  facio,  wrote  the  mock-heroic  poem.  O  reino  da 
important  than  Pinto  are  the  brothers  Gregorio  estupidez,    belong   more    properly    to   Portugal. 
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Tenreiro    (1769-1811)    imitated   Horace   in   his  the  influential  literary  review  Quanabara.    Mace- 
odes,  do,  favorably  known  for  his  novels   (Morenvnha, 
(3)  From  about   1800   to   about   1840.     The  etc.),  tragedies  (O  Cezo  Cote,  etc.),  and  vaude- 
fetters  of  Classicism  were  now  shaken  oft  by  cer-  villes,  wrote  the  excellent  lyrical  and  descrip- 
tain  writers  who  advocated  a  wider  use  of  Chris-  tive  poem  A  Nebulosa.    Manoel  Odonio  Mendes 
tiin  elements  in  poetic  composition.  Among  them  (1799-1804)    is  esteemed  for  his  verse  transla- 
were  Antonio  Pereira  de  Sousa  Caldas    (1762-  tions  of  Homer  and  Vergil   (Iliada,  Odysse,  En- 
1814),  known  for  his  verse  translation  of  the  eida,  Oeorgicas) ;    in  his  original  poems  pedan- 
Psalms,  etc. ;  Frei  Francisco  de  Sao  Carlos  (1763-  try  obscures  his  merits.    Romantic  tenets  have 
1829),  author  of  the  excellent  epic,  A  Assumpgdo  generally     been     followed     by     Joaquim     Nor- 
<fc  Santissima  Virgem;    and  Jose*   Eloy  Ottonj  berto   de    Souza    Silva    (born  1820),     an    inde- 
(1764-1851),  who  made  metrical  versions  of  the  fatigable  writer    (lyrical  Modulacoens  poeticas, 
Book  of  Job,  of  Proverbs,  and  of  the  Psalms.  Al-  epico-lyric    Batatas,    Cantos    epicos,    tales,    and 
though  their  enduring  fame   is   rather  that  of  &  prose  Bosque  jo  da  historia  da  poesia  brasileira 
statesmen  and  scientists,  Jose"  Bonifacio  de  An-  which  prefaces  his  Modulacoens) ;   by  Antonio 
dradae  Silva  (1763-1838;  patriotic  and  political  Goncalves  Texeira  e  Souza    (1812-61;    Canticos 
odes,  etc.),  Francisco  Vilella  Barbosa,  Marquis  lyricos,  the  idyllic  and  allegorical  Tres  dias  de 
of  Paranagua   (1769-1846,  love  lyrics),  and  the  um  noivado,  and  such  novels  as  0  filho  do  pesca- 
Viscount  da  Pedra  Branca  (1783-1855)  deserve  to  dor,  A  Providenoia,  Maria,  etc.);   by  Joaquim 
be  mentioned  here.  Mythology  and  poetical  meta-  Jos6  Teixeira    (apologues);    by  Pedro  de  Cala- 
morphosing  mark  the  verse  of  Januario  da  Cunha  sans ;    and  by   Silva  Guimaraes.    The  Historia 
Barboza  (1780-1846;  poem  O  Nicteroy),  of  Sil-  geral  do  Brasil  of  Adolpho  de  Varnhagen  shows 
verio  da  Paraopeba    (Fabula  do  Morro  do  Ro*  talent. 

«<»),  and  of  Santos  Titara  (epic  Paraguassu).  Of  more  recent  times  we  can  hardly  speak  aa 
Barboa  edited  the  Parnaso  brasileiro,  the  first  yet  with  sufficient  critical  retrospect.  As  every- 
important  anthology  of  Brazilian  verse.  Note-  where  else,  so  in  Brazil  romantic  doctrines  have 
worthy  prose  was  written  by  the  eloquent  Fran-  been  swept  away  by  a  realistic  movement.  The 
ciscan  preacher  Francisco  do  Monte  Alverne,  change  from  an  imperial  to  a  republican  form 
whose  family  name  was  de  Carvalho  ( 1784-1858) .  of  government  has  also  very  naturally  left  its  im- 
The  Maxima*,  Pensamentos  e  Reflexoes  of  Pereira  press  upon  current  literary  production.  Foremost 
da  Fonseca,  Marquis  of  Marica  ( 1773-1848) ,  and  among  the  writers  of  the  last  three  decades  of  the 
the  Diccionaria  da  lingua  portugueza  (1789)  and  nineteenth  century  stands  Sylvio  Romero,  a  lyric 
the  Epitome  da  grammatica  portugueza  (1802)  poet  (Cantos  do  fim  do  seoulo,  Ultimos  harpejos) 
of  Antonio  de  Moraes  e  Silva  are  important.  and  the  author  of  critical  works  on  ethnography, 
(4)  Since  1840.  With  an  enlightened  monarch  literary  history,  and  philosophy.  Out  of  many 
like  Dom  Pedro  II.  in  power,  letters  and  science  other  forceful  writers  there  need  be  cited  here 
grew  stronger;  the  Emperor  himself  was  a  only  the  lyric  poet  Olavo  Bilac  and  the  novelists 
scientist  of  no  mean  ability,  and  he  was  a  munif-  Verissimo,  Alencar,  and  Taunay. 
icent  patron  of  authors.  The  Romantic  move-  Consult:  Blake,  Dicoionario  bibliographioo 
ment  came  to  arouse  the  Brazilians  to  a  still  brazileiro  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1883)  ;  Romero,  His- 
higher  estimate  of  the  part  that  the  emancipated  toria  da  litteratura  brazileira  (ib.,  1888)  ;  Pin- 
individual  can  play  in  the  creation  of  a  noble  heiro,  Curso  de  litteratura  nacional  (ib.,  1878) ; 
native  literature.  The  triumph  of  the  romantic  Wolf,  Le  Brisil  .  littfraire  (Berlin,  1863) ; 
ideas  and  the  consciousness  of  national  independ-  Pereira  da  Silva,  Parnaso  brasileiro  (Rio  de 
ence  are  signally  marked  in  all  the  poetry  of  Janeiro,  1832-48)  ;  id.,  Plutarco  brasileiro  (ib., 
Domingos  Jose"  Goncalves  de  Magalhaes,  Viscount  1847 ;  republished  as  Vardes  illustres  do  Brazil  in 
of  Araguay  (1811-1882).  His  beautiful  lyrics,  1858);  J.  Manoel  de  Macedo,  Brazilian  Bio- 
mostly  elegiac  in  tone,  may  be  judged  by  those  graphical  Annual  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1876) ;  Varn- 
eontained  in  the  collections  entitled  Suspiros  hagen,  Florilegio  da  poesia  brazileira  (vols.  i.  and 
porticos  e  Saudades,  Os  Mysterios,  and  Urania;  ii.,  Lisbon,  1850;  vol.  iii.,  Madrid,  1853)  ;  F. 
the  poem  Napoledo  em  Waterloo  is  aeemed  the  A.  Pereira  da  Costa,  Diccionario  biographico  de 
best  of  alL  MagalhSes  succeeds  even  better  in  his  Pernambuoanos  oelebres  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1882)  ; 
epic,  for  his  Confederacao  dos  Tamayos,  cele-  and  various  studies  by  Romero,  viz.  Estudos  sobre 
brating  in  unrhymed  hendecasyllable  the  strug-  a  poesia  popular  do  Brazil  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1888), 
gles  of  certain  Indian  tribes  against  the  Portu-  Cantos  populares  acompanhados  de  introduccdo  e 
goese  invaders,  is  imperishable.  His  dramas,  notas  comparative^  (Lisbon,  1883)  ;  Contos  pop- 
euch  as  the  Anton  Jos4  and  the  Olgiato,  are  not  ulares  do  Brazil  (Lisbon,  1885),  Uma  esperieza, 
so  good.  Of  his  scientific  or  philosophical  prose  Os  cantos  e  contos  populates  do  Brazil  (Rio  de 
there  may  be  noted  the  Factos  do  espirito  humano.  Janeiro,  1887 ) . 

JUST?   de    Araujo    Porto-Alegre     (1806-79)  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFBICA,  or  Mozam- 

ailled  m  painting  and  architecture,  cultivated  BIQUE.    A  colonial  possession  of  Portugal,  on  the 

feues-lettres  also,    and,  besides  composing  sev-  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  bounded  by  German  East 

°5L  ^m€!?ef:     e   «nnched  Brazilian  literature  Africa  on  the  north,  the  Indian  Ocean   (mainly 

with  the  idyllic  and  descriptive  Brasilianas  and  the  Strait  of  Mozambique)  on  the  east,  Zululand 

the  epic  Colombo.     Inspired  by  the  Brasilianas,  on  the  south,  and  the  Transvaal,  Rhodesia,  the 

Antonio  Goncalves   Dias    (1823-66)    put   forth  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  and  Lake  Nyassa  on 

three  volumes  of  lyrics,  viz.  Primeiros  cantos,  the  west  (Map:  Africa,  H  6).  Area,  3 10,000  square 

Fegundos  cantos  e  sextilhas  de  Fr.  Ant&o,  and  miles.     The   coast   is   low   and   forms   but   few 

Wtimos  cantos,  as  well  as  an  epic,  Os  Tymbiras,  harbors.    In  the  portion  north  of  the  Zambezi  the 

and  several  tragedies  (Leonorde  Mendonca,  Boab-  country  rises  rapidly  toward  the  west,  where  the 

Al.  Beatrice  Oenci,  etc. ) .    With  Arau jo  and  Joa-  Namuli  Mountains  form  the  principal  mountain 

quim  Manoel  de  Macedo  (1820-82),  he  founded  range  of  the  colony  and  rise,  in  Namuli  Peak, 
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to  an  altitude  of  nearly  9000  feet.    In  the  south-  Africa  (Porto,  1891)  ;  Theal,  The  Portuguese  in 

ern    part    the    ascent    is    more    gradual.      The  South  Africa  (London,  1896). 

chief   elevations   here   are   the  Manica   plateau,  PORTUGUESE  GUINEA,  gin'e     A  colony 

with  Mount  Doc  rising  to  nearly  8,000  feet,  the  of   Portugai    in   Northwest   Africa,  bounded  on 

Gorangoza  plateau,  and  the  Lebombo  Mountains.  the  nort£  b     Senegal,   on   the   east  and  south 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rovuma,  which  forms  b      French    Guin€a,    on    the    west   by  the  At 

?uartrz  °f iih.e^0I^rn  *°u£dary  °*th*   I?1™?'  lantic     (Map:     Africa,    B    3).      The    boundary 

the  Zambesi,  the  Shire,  the  Pungwe,  the  Sabi,  and  with  Frenchr  Guinea    was    established  by  con'- 

the  Limpopo.     There  are,  besides    many  small  V€ntion    ^    1886<      Area>  14,265   square  mile*. 

streams   along  the   coast.     The   climate   of  the  Numer0us    islands    which    belong    to   the   col- 

legion,  except  in  the  mountainous  districts    is  including  the  Bissagos,  line  the  coast.    Tne 

malarial  and  subject  to  wide  fluctuations.     The  ghores  are   dlfficult  of  |cces8.     The  land  ri** 

mean  annual  temperature  at  Quihmane  near  the  g^^y   from    the   flat   coa3t   region    to   the 

coast,  is  85°  F,  ranging  from  106°  to  49°      The  Stains  of   French   Guinea,  and  is  generally 

rainy  season  lasts  from  December  to  March.  fertile     The   Rio   Grande   ig   the   largeat  rive; 

The  vegetation  is  tropical.     The  coast  region  jn    the    lower    part   of    its    course   it  forms  a 

yields  cocoanuts,  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  rub-  wfte  iniet  of  the  sea.     The  climate  is  excessively 

ber.     Wheat,  corn,  beans,  sugar  cane,   and  rice  not     The  average  annual  temperature  is  78.S*J 

are   also  grown  to   some   extent.     The   country  $\    The  rainy  season  is  between  May  and  Novem- 

possesses  great  mineral  wealth,  including  gold,  ber.     The  flora  and  fauna    are    tropical.    The 

iron,  and  coal.    The  gold  deposits  are  found  prin-  paim  tree  abounds.     The  forests  contain  a  lanje 

cipally  in  Manica,  near  the  frontier  of  Rhodesia,  variety  of  valuable  woods.     Rice  and  millet  are 

and  are  exploited  almost  exclusively  by  British  the  chief  crops. 

subjects.     Iron  is  extracted  to  some  extent  by  The  French  control  the  commerce.     Bulama. 

the  Makwas.     The  exploitation  of  the  mineral  the  capital,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  has 

resources  of  the  country  as  well  as  its  entire  a  safe  harbor,  and  divides  the  commerce  with  two 

economic  development  is  greatly  obstructed  by  other  ports,  including  Bissao.     The  annual  for- 

the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  un-  eign  commerce  is  above  $1,100,000,  the  exports 

favorable  climatic  conditions,  which  prevent  an  averaging  about  one-third  of  the  imports.    Ivory, 

extensive  European  immigration.     The  Mozam-  wax,  nuts,  and  India-rubber  are  exported.   About 

bique  Company,  organized  largely  with  British  150  vessels,  with  some  60,000  tonnage,  yearly  visit 

capital,  secured  a  royal  charter  for  the  adminis-  the  ports,   excluding  the  coasting  trade.    The 

tration  of  the  Manica  and  Sofala  regions  for  a  government  is  practically  a  Portuguese  protect©- 

period  of  50  years  beginning  with   1891.     The  rate.    There  are  a  governor  and  a  council.   The 

Nyassa  Company  controls  the  region  between  the  estimated  revenue  for  1902-03  was  $140,400,  the 

Rovuma,  Lake  Nyassa,  and  the  Lurio.  expenditure  $232,000.    The  military  force  is  very 

The  commerce  of  the  colony  amounted  in  1900  light.    The  population  is  probably  about  200,000. 

to  $18,861,189,  of  which  two-thirds  represented  and  consists  of  portions  of  many  races,  including 

imports,  chiefly  for  reexport.     The  imports  are  the  Fulbe.     Portuguese  Guinea  was  a  bone  of 

composed  mainly  of  cotton  goods,  iron  products,  contention  between  Portugal  and  Great  Britain 

and  beverages.     The  principal  exports  are  rub-  between  1792  and  1870,  in  which  latter  year  the 

ber,  wax,  ivory,  and  minerals.    Most  of  the  trade  United   States  Government  as  arbiter  justified 

passes  through  the  ports  of.  Lourenco  Marques,  the  claims  of  the  former. 

Beira,   and   Mozambique.     The   colony  has  two  PORTUGUESE  LANGUAGE.     One  of  the 

railway  lines,  one  connecting  Beira  with  Rhodesia,  Romance  languages,  or  modern   descendants  of 

222  miles  in  the  colony,  and  another  leading  from  Latin,  spoken  in  Portugal,  Brazil,  the  Spanish 

Lourenco  Marques  to  the  Transvaal  Colony  (57  Province  of  Galicia   (with  archaic  and  dialectal 

miles  in  the  colony).     The  colony  is  under  the  elements),  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Portupuerf 

administration    of    a    Governor-General    and    is  Guinea,  and  other  Portuguese  colonies.    As  in  the 

divided  into  the  districts  of  Lourenco  Marques,  case  0f  the  sister  languages,    Spanish,  French. 

Mozambique,   Zambezia,   Gaza,   and   Inhambane.  Italian,    etc.,   Portuguese    is    derived   from  the 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditures  for  1901-  popular  Latin  of  the  Roman  soldiery  and  colo- 

02  were  $3,064,548  and  $3,294,325  respectively.  njsts  rather  than  from  the  classic  speech  of  Rome. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  over  3,000,000.  in  its  form  it  resembles  the  Spanish,  its  nearest 

The  principal  tribes  are  the  Makwas  and  the  neighbor,  more  than  it  does  any  one  of  the  other 

Ajaus  in  the  north,  both  belonging  to  the  Bantu  Romance  tongues.    Its  literature  is  much  less  im- 

race;  the  Tavalas  in  the  central  part;  and  the  portant  than  that  of  the   French,   Spanish,  or 

Vatwas,  a  Zulu  tribe,  and  the  Tongas,  a  tribe  of  Italian,  because  it  has  been  too  largely  imitative 

mixed  origin,  in  the  south.    The  seat  of  adminis-  and   too    frequently   subordinated    to    influences 

tration  is  Lourenco  Marques.    The  occupation  of  from.  France  and  Spain,  and  only  exceptionally 

the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  original  in  tone  and  content.     Even  the  Portu- 

dates  from  1498,  when  Vasco  da  Gama  landed  at  guese  vocabulary  betrays  considerable  borrowing 

one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambezi.    A  number  of  from  France. 

settlements  were  founded  along  the  coast  during  A  description  of  the  phonological  conditions  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  the  language  is  made  somewhat  difficult  by  the 
military  post  of  Tete,  on  the  Zambesi,  was  found-  fact  that  the  alphabetical  notation  is  not  strictly 
ed  in  1632.  Slavery  was  abloished  in  1878.  The  accurate  from  the  phonetic  point  of  view,  since 
boundaries  of  the  colony  were  fixed  by  agree-  one  and  the  same  letter  may  denote  different 
ments  with  Great  Britain  in  1891  and  with  Ger-  sounds.  Moreover,  even  the  most  competent  ob- 
many  in  1886  and  1890.  Consult:  Andrade  Corvo,  servers  differ  in  their  account  of  the  various 
Estudos  8obre  as  Provinces  Ultramarinas  (4  vols.,  vowel  and  consonant  elements  of  the  speech.  Ac- 
Lisbon,  1883-87) ;  Oliveira  Martins,  Portugal  em  cording  to  the  best  estimate,  there  seem  to  be 
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eleven  vowel  sounds,  at  least,  viz.  three  values  Spanish,  but  probably  to  a  greater  degree,  Portu- 
of  a,  one  rather  close,  like  the  a  of  father,  a  sec-  guese  shows  an  interchange  of  I,  r,  and  n.  A 
ond  quite  open,  like  the  a  of  malt,  and  a  third,  metathesis  of  vowels,  consonants,  and  even  whole 
slurred  and  indistinct  in  nature,  but  akin  to  the  syllables  of  the  Latin  etymon  is  not  infrequent  in 
a  of  around;  three  e  sounds,  one  close,  another  the  language.  As  a  result  of  linking  or  sentence- 
open,  and  a  third  (written  e  or  t)  indistinct  in  phonetics,  contiguous  vowels  of  different  words 
value  and  not  unlike  the  French  so-called  mute  e  in  a  sentence  are  often  pronounced  in  a  single 
or  the  sound  of  u  in  fur ;  two  i%  one  like  the  i  syllable ;  thus  toda  a  armada  becomes  in  rapid 
of  bit  and  the  other  like  the  *  of  ravine,  this  speech  todarmada. 

latter  value  being  represented  by  the  vocalic  y  In  its  grammar  Portuguese  rather  closely 
and  by  e,  as  well  as  by  t;  two  o  sounds,  an  open  parallels  Spanish.  A  great  body  of  the  substan- 
and  a  close;  and  a  u  sound  (denoted  by  u  and  o),  tives  has  the  distinctive  endings  of  a  for 
approximate  to  the  u  of  flute.  These  are  all  oral  feminines  and  o  for  masculines,  corresponding  to 
Towels.  There  occur  also  nasalized  forms  of  five  the  Latin  first  and  second  declensions.  There  are 
of  them,  viz.  a  nasalized  a  (written  a,  an,  or  am),  traces  of  the  survival  of  the  Latin  nominative 
a  nasalized  close  e  (written  em  or  en),  a  nasal-  case  {Deos,  Domingos,  etc.),  but  the  accusative 
ized  i  (written  im  or  in),  a  nasalized  closed  o  is  in  general  the  norm  of  the  Portuguese  form, 
(written  6,  otn,  on),  and  a  nasalized  u  (written  The  sign  of  the  plural  is  regularly  «.  As  in 
urn  or  un).  Portuguese  has  a  number  of  diph-  Spanish,  the  regular  verbs  of  the  -ere  conjugation 
thongs.  Several  of  these  latter  may  also  be  have  joined  either  the  conjugation  in  -ere  or  that 
nasalized;  but  the  process  of  nasalization  is  not  in  -ire.  An  extremely  interesting  phenomenon  is 
so  complete  in  the  case  of  either  the  vowels  or  the  appearance  of  a  personal  or  inflected  in- 
the  diphthongs  as  it  is  in  French,  for  some  trace  finitive,  which  makes  possible  a  very  succinct 
of  the  nasalizing  consonant  (w,  n)  seems  to  construction,  comparable  to  the  Latin  accusative 
persist  (with  a  velar  quality).  The  investiga-  and  infinitive.  Partir,  for  example,  may  be  con- 
tions  of  expert  phoneticians  like  Vianna  show  the  jugatqd:  partir  eu,  'I  to  depart;'  partires  tu, 
existence  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  consonan-  'thou  to  depart;'  partir  elle,  'he  to  depart;'  por- 
tal sounds  in  the  language.  These  are:  p,  b,  a  tirmos  n6s,  'we  to  depart;'  partirdes  vos,  'you  to 
bilabial  b,  f,  t?,  «?,  (denoted  by  u  or  o  in  hiatus) ;  depart;'  partirem  elles,  'they  to  depart;'  and 
m,  f,  a\  a  spirant  d  {d  pronounced  like  th  in  the),  'it  is  time  for  us  to  depart'  may  be  rendered 
J,  a  palatalized  I  (written  Ih  and  pronounced  ap-  tempo  6  de  partirmos.  The  earliest  written  speci- 
proiimately  like  the  li  of  filial),  a  guttural  I,  n,  mens  of  Portuguese  appear  to  be  certain  docu- 
a  palatalized  n  (written  nh  and  pronounced  not  ments  of  1192. 

unlike  the  ni  of  onion),  a  velar  n  (that  is,  the  Consult:  Cornu,  "Die.  portugiesische  Sprache," 

ng  sound  which   ordinarily  follows  a  preceding  §n  Groeber's  Grundriss  der  romanischen  Philogie, 

nasalized  vowel)  ;    tongue-trilled  r  and  rr  (writ-  vol.  i.  (Strassburg,  1888)  ;  Coelho,  A  lingua  por- 

ten  r,  rr,  and  rh)'  the  latter  a  reinforced  form  tugueza  (Porto,  1881)  ;    id.,  Theoria  da  conjuga- 

of  the  former  and   both   carefully   pronounced;  tf0  em  iatim  e  portuguez  (Lisbon,  1870)  ;    Gon- 

the  silibants    *     (having    the  value  of  the  En-  calves  Vianna,   Bases  da  ortografia  portugueza 

*!wh  w,  and  written  «,  ss,  e  before  e  or  i,  c  (ft.,  1885);  id.,  Exposic&o  da  pronuncia  normal 

before  other  vowels  and  occasionally  w),  z  (pro-  portugueza  (ib.,  1892) ;  Monaci  and  F.  d'Ovidio, 

nouncedlike  the  English  z  and  written  s  or  z) ,  i  Manueletti   dfintroduzione   agli   studj   neolatini, 

i  the  phonetic  notation  for  the  English  sh  sound,  Vol.   iii.,  Portoghese    (Imola,   1881);    De  Souza, 

represented  in  Portuguese  by  ch,  x,  s,  z) ,  and  £  Orammaire  portugaise  (Paris,  1871)  ;   Von  Rein- 

Ithe  phonetic   notation   for   the   sibilant   sound  hardstoettner,    Orammatik    der    portugiesischen 

heard  in  the  English  azure  and  represented  in  Sprache  (Strassburg,  1878)  ;   Elwes,  A  Grammar 

Portuguese  by  /,  g  before  e  or  t,  *,  and  z)  ;    y  of   the  Portuguese  Language    (2d  ed.,   London, 

(that  is  t  or  e  with  a  consonantal  value  easily  1884)  ;    Ribeiro,    Orammatica    portugueza     (3d 

acquired  in  hiatus) ;    k   (the  English  k  sound,  €d.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1889)  ;   Pacheco  da  Silva  and 

denoted  in  Portuguese  by  c  before  a,  o,  u,  by  q  Lameira  de  Andrade,  Nocdes  de  grammatica  por- 

before  ua,  by  qu  before  e  or  i,  by  ch  in  a  few  tugueza  (ib.,  1887)  ;  Leite  de  Vasconcellos,  Dia- 

learned  words,  and  by  k  in  some  foreign  words)  ;  lecto  brazileiro  (Porto,  1883)  ;  O  dialecto  miran- 

and  finally  g  (that  is  the  sound  in  the  English  dez  (ib.,  1882)  ;    Flores  mirandezas  (ib.,  1884)  ; 

go,  denoted  by  g  before  a,  o,  or  u  and  by  gu  before  Mappa   dialectologica   do   continente   portuguez, 

eon*).    Of  the  consonants  d,  t,  n,  I,  it  should  be  precedida   de   uma    classificacdo   summaria   das 

remarked  that  their  dental  character  is  more  pro-  linguas  por  A.   R.    Goncalves   Vianna    (Lisbon, 

nounced  than  in  English,  as  in  the  formation  of  1897)  ;    De  Fonseca,  Novo  diccionario  da  lingua 

them  the  tongue  tends  to  touch  the  base  of  the  portugueza  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  1831)  ;  de  Santa  Rosa 

npper  teeth.     The  linking  together  in  utterance  de  Viterbo,   Elucidario   das   palavras,  etc.,   que 

of  syntactically  related  words  in  a  sentence  ac-  em  Portugal  antigamente  se  usaram  (2d  ed.,  Lis- 

rounts  for  the  variations  in  value  of  certain  con-  bon,  1865)  ;  Vieira,  Grande  diccionario  portuguez 

sonants;  it  does  so  particularly  in  the  case  of  ou  Thesouro  da  lingua  portugueza,  etc.    (Porto, 

the  sibilants  8  and  z.    One  of  the  most  marked  1871) ;    Da  Silva,  Diccionario  da  lingua  portu- 

features  of  the   Portuguese   as   compared   with  gueza,    com    grande    numero    de    termos    novos 

other  Romance  languages  is  the  loss  of  intervo-  usados  no  Brasil  e  no  Portuguez  da  India  (Lis- 

<alic  I  and  n;    thus  quaes  represents  the  Latin  bon,   1877-78)  ;   Caldas  Auleie,  Diccionario  con- 

quales  and  pessoa  the  Latin  persona.    The  forms  temporaneo   da   lingua   portugueza    (ib.,    1881); 

of  the  article  o,  a,  "the,"  are  due  to  the  intervo-  Coelho,  Diccionario  manual  etymologico  da  lingua 

(•alio  position  of  the  I  in  such  syntactical  com-  portugueza    (ib.t   1890)  ;    Roquette,  Dictionnaire 

binations  as  de-lo,   de-la,  'of  the,'  whence  have  portugais-francais    (Paris,    1855)  ;     De  Lacerda, 

nsulted  the  forms  do  and  da,  and  by  a  re-division  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  Portuguese  and  English 

of  the  compound  d'o  and  d'a.    In  common  with  Languages    (Lisbon,   1871)  ;    Michaelis,  A   New 
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Dictionary  of  the  Portuguese  and  English  Lan-  (1279-1325),  the  greatest  of  all  the  native  trou- 

guages   (Leipzig,  1893)  ;  id.,  Neues  Worterbuch  badours,  whose  poetical  gifts  were  inherited  by 

der  portugiesischen  und  deutschen  Sprache  (ib.,  his  natural   sons,  Affonso   Sanches  and  Pedro, 

1887-89) ;  Barbosa  Rodrigues,  Vocabulario  indi-  Count  of  Barcellos.    Of  these  poets  and  some  two 

gena  comparado  para  mostrar  a  adulteraodo  da  hundred  others  of  this  period  there  are  preserved 

lingua,  complementer  do  Poranduba  amazonense  about  2000  poems,  nearly  140  of  which  are  from 

(Rio  de  Janeiro,  1892) ;    Dozy  and  Englemann,  the  pen  of  the  monarch  himself,  and  not  a  few 

Olossaire  des  mots  espagnols  et  portugais  derive*  of  them  are  due  to  courtiers  such  as  the  Chancel- 

cfe  I'arabe  (2d  ed.,  Ley  den,  1869).  lor  Estevam  da  Guarda  and  the  Admiral  Gomes 

PORTUGUESE    LITERATURE.      The   lit-  P**™*.0'  nWe  ***  the  &reat  *&*  this  ^ 

.          ^   , "    w      ±         ft       FT£     «  in  certain  Cancioneiros  or  song  books,  one  set  of 

erature  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  Romance  wMch  contailxs  the  Galician  lyrics  of  the  Castil- 

lands,  Portugal,  was  one  of  the  latest  to  arrive  ian  monarch  Alfongo  the  wi9£.    three  0f  them- 

at   a   consciousness   of   national   unity   and   in-  the  Cancioneiro  ^  Ajuda  and  the  Cancioneiro  do 

dependence,  and  therefore  one  of  the  latest  to  Vaticano,  so  named  from  the  libraries  in  which 

begin  to  achieve  a  literary  history      Further-  th      are  deposited,  and  the  Cancioneiro  Colocci- 

more,  as  a  result  of  the  somewhat  sluggish  and  Br/ncuti,  bearing  the  name  of  its  present  and 

unassertive    temperament   of    the    people    as    a  former  ownerg_have  the  poems  of  native  Portn- 

W    i6' wu  tU8?u  ^  1lt€Iature.  ha?  been  less  "!de"  guese  authors.    Although  the  prevailing  tone  in 

pendent  than  that  of  the  sister  tongues,  and  has  £he  Qalician-Portuguese  literature  of  this  age  is 

been  only  too  ready  to  limit  itself  to  imitation  of  that  of  the  artificfal  Pr0vencal  lyric,  there  is  a 

what  had  arisen  within  the  bounds  of  Northern  noticeable  tendency  to  take  up  and  adapt  popular 

France,  Provence,   Italy,  and  especially  of  the  form8  of  a  kind  'that  still  live  on  in  the  oral 

near  neighbor  Spam.    To  the  lack  of  any  long-  tradition  of  Portugal  and  Northern  and  Western 

continued  originality  m  the  domain  of  Portu-  gpajn 

guese  letters  there  has  also  contributed  to  a  Pprose  condition  at  this  time  consists  chiefly 
large  degree  the  excess  of  sentimentality  and  the  of  translations  from  Latin— lives  of  saints,  vis- 
consequent  elegiac  effusiveness  that  mark  the  iong  of  the  other  worldj  €tc.— and  of  translations 
national  character  and  life.  So  it  is  that  the  and  imitations  of  material  borrowed  from  North- 
lyric  spirit  with  decided  tendencies  toward  the  ern  France  and  alread  well  known  m  s  in> 
idyllic  and  the  bucolic,  has  ever  predominated  m  such  a8  the  Charlemagne  and  the  Arthurian 
Portugal.  It  was  so  at  the  very  outset,  for  Btories  (cf  the  Cavalleiros  da  Mesa  Redonde, 
whereas  lyric  verse  followed  in  the  wake  of  epic  one  of  the  few  of  them  that  have  thus  far  been 
verse  in  Spam  and  m  France,  it  appeared  at  the  published)  and  those  dealing  with  the  quest  of 
very  beginning  of  literary  activity  in  Portugal,  fhe  Hol  'Grail  It  has  been  asserted  that  origi- 
and  the  epic  appeared  there  only  three  centuries  nal  composition  of  chivalrous  romances  began  in 
and  a  half  later,  and  then  as  the  result  of  a  con-  portugai  a8  e^iy  ^  the  fourteenth  century;  for 
sciously  artistic  development.  And  the  love  lyric,  gome  think  that  the  Amadis  de  Gaula,  of  whieh 
from  which  we  date  the  rise  of  Portuguese  litera-  the  ^u^t  iorm  preserved  is  a  Spanish  version, 
ture,  was  not  of  spontaneous  growth  or  native  to  wag  written  originally  in  Portuguese  at  this  time 
the  soil;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  an  exotic  that  and  wag  taken  thence  by  Spanish  translators  and 
had  thriven  in  France  before  it  was  transplanted  eiaborators.  (See  Spanish  Literature.)  His- 
to  the  more  westerly  land.  torical  writing  is  represented  by  the  appearance 

According  to  the  scheme  adopted  by  Theophilo  0f  chronicles  dealing  with  religious  matters  or 

Braga  and  by  C.  M.  de  Vasconcellos,  six  main  with  military  undertakings    [Chronica  da  con- 

periods  may  be  distinguished  in  the  course  of  quista  do  Algarve)  and  things  of  political  import, 

Portuguese  literary  history.  and  by  the  appearance  also  of  genealogies  like  the 

(1)     In  the  first  period   (1200  to  1385)   the  Nobiliario  ascribed  to  the  Count  of  Barcellos. 

impulse    to     literary     production     came     from  (2)  The  second  period  continues  from  1385  to 

France.      The    first    Portuguese    dynasty    was  1521.     The  time  is  really  one  of  transition  and 

founded  by  Burgundian  nobles,  in  whose  train  evidences  by  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the 

there  entered  into  the  land,  with  their  French  works  of  classic  antiquity  the  influence  of  the 

habits  and  predilections,  soldiers  and  colonists  all-pervading  Renaissance  movement.     The  best 

who  settled  on  the  territory  regained  from  the  spirits  begin  to  turn  away  from  Provencal  ideals, 

Arabs  during  the  age  of  the  reconquest.     More-  and,  in  imitation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 

over,  the  constant  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  chief  Spanish  writers,  adopt  not  infrequently  a 

Saint  James  at  Compostella,  ecclesiastical  rela-  m0re  serious  didactic  tone,  which  is  borne  out  by 

tions    of   various    kinds,   and   royal    and   noble  uge  of  the  Dantesque  allegory, 

intermarriages,     made     the     relations     between  The  bulk  of  the  poetry  of  the  age  was  produced 

France    and    Portugal    exceedingly    close.      The  by  the  poetas  palacianos  of  the  courts  of  Joao  II. 

more  important  literary  influence  at  this  early  (1481-95)   and  Emanuel  the  Great  (1495-1521). 

stage   was   that   which   entered    from    Southern  Garcia  de  Resende,  one  of  these  poets,  played  a 

France.     The  troubadours  early  penetrated  into  part  similar  to  that  performed  by  Baena  at  the 

the  western  territory  and  met  with  particular  Court  of  Castile,  by  collecting  and  publishing  at 

favor  in   Galicia,  a  district  linguistically  con-  Lisbon  in  1516  the  verse  of  the  numerous  poetas 

nected  with  Portugal.     Their  strains  were  soon  palacianos.    Four  of  the  authors  represented  in 

taken  and  reechoed  by  native  poets,  who  imi-  this  Cancioneiro  Oeral  of  Garcia  de  Resende  merit 

tated  as  well  as  they  might  the  love  lyric,  the  particular  mention.     They  are  Gil  Vicente,  who 

panegyric,  the  satire,  the  debate,  and  the  other  is  more  remarkable,  however,  for  the  development 

conventional   poetical  forms   of  Provence.     The  which  he  gave  to  the  drama ;  Christovam  Falcao, 

high-water   mark   of   composition   in   Provencal  whose  idyll  Crisfal — the  first  composition  of  this 

measures  and  according  to  Provencal  ideals  was  favorite   kind   in   Portuguese — records   his  own 

reached  in  the  reign  of  the   King  Dom  Diniz  love  experiences;  Bernardim  Ribeiro,  the  author 
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of  eclogues  and  of  the  famous  Saudades,  a  work  lover  find  expression  in  his  various  lyrics.  The 
which  with  its  pastoral  and  sentimental  tenden-  personal  note  rings  out  also  in  his  glorious  epic 
cies  furnished  the  foundation  of  all  such  later  Os  Lusiadas,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  national 
productions  in  the  land;  and  Sa  de  Miranda  consciousness  and  patriotic  fervor  excited  by  a 
(1495-1558),  who,  although  he  utilizes  still  the  realization  of  the  large  part  that  Portugal  had 
older  poetical  forms,  infuses  them  with  a  new  played  in  geographical  discovery  and  in  the  con- 
spirit  and  appreciates  fully,  as  did  to  a  consider-  quest  of  territory  in  the  distant  Indies, 
able  degree  Falcao  and  Ribeiro,  the  value  of  the  In  the  second  part  (1580-1700)  of  this  long 
popular  pastoral  exemplified  by  the  aerranilha  period  the  number  of  writers  is  legion,  but  the 
and  similar  compositions.  great  majority  of  them  lacked  originality  and 

In  prose  the  most  important  original  works  force.  Many  Camonistas  or  disciples  of  Camdes 
are  didactic  or  historical  in  their  nature  and  essay  the  epic,  e.g.  Francisco  de  Andrade  {Primei- 
there  is  some  translation  of  the  Latin  moralists  no  cerco  de  Diu,  1589),  Sa  de  Menezes  {Malacca 
and  historians.  By  direction  of  King  Duarte  conquistada) ,  Pereira  Brandao  {Elegiada,  1588, 
there  was  composed  a  treatise  on  statecraft,  en-  commemorating  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Dom 
titled  0  leal  conselheiro,  and  the  Infante  Dom  Sebastian),  Quevedo  e  Gastellobranco  {Affonso 
Pedro  gave  expression  to  the  experiences  of  an  Africano,  1611),  Pereira  de  Castro  {Ulyssea, 
active  and  observant  life  in  his  Virtuosa  betnfei-  1636),  but  none  rise  above  mediocrity.  The  sad- 
toria.  The  founder  of  true  history  writing  ap-  ness  and  gloom  resultant  upon  subordination  to 
pears  in  the  person  of  Fernam  Lopes,  who  com-  Spanish  rule  were  not  favorable  to  the  composi- 
piled  the  Chronica  de  Dom  Femaldo,  the  Chro-  tion  of  eminent  or  stirring  epics.  The  tightening 
m<s  de  Dom  Pedro,  and  especially  the  Chronica  of  the  political  bonds  to  Spain  superinduced  an 
del  Key  Dom  Jokann  de  boa  memoria.  Further  even  larger  degree  of  servility  to  Castilian  liter- 
historical  accounts  were  provided  by  Gomes  ary  fashions  and  Gongorism  with  its  formal 
Eannes  de  Azurara,  who  described  the  conquest  excesses,  its  bombast,  its  studied  obscurity  of 
in  Africa,  by  Ruy  de  Pina,  and  by  Joam  Alvares  style,  and  its  strained  conceits,  invaded  Portugal. 
{Chronica  do  sancto  Iff  ante  Dom  Fernando).  Among  the  lyric  poets  of  the  time  are  Rodrigues 

(3  and  4)  The  two  periods  that  come  next  and  de  Castro,  Lobo  Soropita,  Frei  Bernardo  de  Brito, 
embrace  the  long  stretch  between  1521  and  1700  the  nun  Violante  do  Ceo  (1601-93),  and  Manoel 
may  conveniently  be  regarded  as  forming  one  de  Faria  e  Sousa;  writers  of  pastoral  poems  and 
continuous  period,  an  age  of  glory  in  its  first  romances  are  Francisco  Rodrigues  Lobo  {Prima- 
part  and  one  of  decadence  and  stylistic  exaggera-  vera,  Pastor  peregrino,  and  O  desenganado) ,  Al- 
tion  in  its  second.  The  path  that  Portuguese  vares  do  Oriente  {Lusitania  transformada) ,  and 
literature  was  now  to  take  was  indicated  by  Sa  Manoel  da  Veiga  Tagarro.  The  taint  of  culter- 
de  Miranda,  who  returned  in  1526  from  his  so-  anism  is  deplorably  clear  in  the  verse  contained 
journ  in  Italy,  imbued  with  a  love  for  Italian  in  the  collections  entitled  A  feniw  renascida  and 
humanism.  Before  the  visit  to  Italy  Miranda  Ecos  que  o  clarim  da  fama  da.  A  natural  note 
had  given  new  life  and  enduring  consistency  to  is  struck  in  the  unaffected  lyrics  of  the  historian 
the  pastoral;  now,  along  with  the  sonnet,  the  Manoel  de  Mello.  Spanish  siglo  de  oro  plays 
hendecasyllable,  the  octave,  the  terza  rima,  and  held  full  sway  on  the  Portuguese  stage;  but 
other  Italian  lyric  and  narrative  verse  forms,  he  Manoel  Coelho  Rebello  did  produce  humorous 
introduced  elements  of  the  highly  refined  Italian  interludes  in  the  home  speech, 
pastoral ;  and,  furthermore,  under  the  influence  Composition  in  prose  toward  the  middle  of  the 
of  Bibbiena  and  Aristo,  he  produced  two  prose  sixteenth  century  was  largely  concerned  with 
dramas,  the  Estrangeiros  and  the  Vilhalpandos,  pastoral  and  chivalrous  romances  and  with  tales, 
which  necessarily,  like  their  Italian  originals,  The  renowned  chivalrous  romance,  Amadis  de 
derive  from  the  drama  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Oaula,  so  persistently  claimed  for  Portugal  by 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  plays  of  Sa  de  Miranda  certain  historians  of  her  literature,  was  an  ex- 
had  any  widespread  popularity ;  but  they  indicat-  ceedingly  popular  book,  and  it  led  to  the  writing 
ed  the  way  for  his  disciple  Jorge  Ferreira  de  of  continuations  and  imitations  of  it,  as  an  ex- 
Vasconcellos,  who  chose  a  national  subject,  and  ample  of  which  may  be  cited  the  Palmerim  dyln- 
in  his  In€8  de  Castro  gave  Portugal  her  first  glaterra  of  Moraes  (1544).  The  Celestina  story  of 
classic  tragedy,  just  as  in  his  play  O  cioso  he  Castile  is  somewhat  less  drastically  copied  by 
gave  modern  Europe  one  of  its  earliest  character  Jorge  Ferreira  de  Vasconcellos  in  three  tales,  and 
comedies.  The  Italian  lyric  measures  imported  a  more  native  tradition  appears  in  the  tales  of 
by  Sa  de  Miranda  were  adopted  by  many  disciples  Fernandes  Trancoso.  Unfortunately  for  Portu- 
{the  Quinhentistas) ,  who  modeled  themselves  on  gal,  the  best  pastoral  poem  of  the  age,  the  Diana 
the  singer  of  Madonna  Laura.  A  thoroughly  of  the  Portuguese  Jorge  de  Montemor,  was  writ- 
popular  drama  was  that  developed  by  Gil  Vicente  ten  in  Spanish.  The  sonorous  and  rhetorical 
(C.1470-C.1540).  He  derived  his  inspiration  from  qualities  of  Portuguese  prose  were  excellently 
the  Spanish  playwright  Juan  del  Enema,  but  he  shown  forth  by  Rodrigues  Lobo  in  his  Corte  na 
sought  his  subjects  on  all  sides,  and  developed  aldeia  e  noites  de  inverno.  The  historians  di- 
them  with  great  originality  of  treatment  and  in  rect  their  attention  particularly  to  the  adven- 
,  a  wholly  national  spirit.  A  third  figure  of  this  tures  of  Portuguese  heroes  and  arms  in  the 
period  rendered  illustrious  by  Sa  de  Miranda  and  Indies.  The  romantic  side  of  the  expeditions  of 
Oil  Vicente  is  the  most  famous  of  all  Portuguese  exploration  and  conquest  is  made  prominent  in 
poets,  Luiz  de  Camdes  (c.  1524-79).  Like  those  the  collection  termed  Historia  tragico-maritima. 
two  authors,  he  aspired  to  dramatic  honors,  and  Other  ambitious  efforts  are  those  of  Barros  in  his 
in  three  early  comedies  {Filodemo,  Rei  Beleuco,  Decadas  and  Albuquerque  the  Younger  in  his 
and  Enfatrides)  he  showed  himself  to  be  an  in-  story  of  his  father's  deeds  {Commentaries)  ;  per- 
genious  playwright.  His  fame,  nevertheless,  rests  sonal  observation  guided  the  records  left  us  by 
rather  upon  his  lyric  and  epic  achievements.  Pinto,  by  Fernam  Lopes  de  Castanheda*  and  by 
The  fiery  passion  and  sentiments  of  the  man  and  Correia.  Several  chronicles  register  the  note- 
*ot  XT?.— 27. 
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worthy  events  of  the  lives  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Dona  Branca,  and  the  versified  novel  Adozinda 

period  of  conquest;  and  a  number  of  works  of  a  (London,  1828),  the  last  named  based  on  Portu- 

comprehensive  nature  seek  to  furnish  a  general  guese  folk  tales.     Many-sided  in  his  endeavors, 

history    of    the    fatherland.      Manoel    de    Mello  Almeida-Garrett  contributed  efficaciously  to  the 

wrote  most  of  his  historical  treatises  in  Spanish ;  creation  anew  of  a  national  drama,  reviving  in 

his   Epanaphora8   de  varia  historia   portugueza  such  plays  as  Un  auto  de  Gil  Vicente,  0  alfagcmt 

(1660)    is   in  Portuguese.     Pulpit  eloquence  is  de  Santarem,  and  Philippa  de  Vilhena  the  older 

most  ably  represented  by  the  discourses  and  ser-  tradition  of  the  theatre  of  Gil  Vicente.  His  lyric 

mons  of  the  Jesuit  Antonio  Vieira    (1608-97)  ;  achievements  were  less  splendid  than  might  have 

and  Portuguese  epistolary  style  is  seen  at  its  best  been  expected,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  sueee&j 

in  the  Cartas  of  both  Vieira  and  Manoel  de  Mello.  in  the  historical  novel,  which  he  essayed  under 

(5)  During  the  period  from  1700  to  1825  the  influence  of  Scott,  amply  compensates  for  this 
French  Classicism  ruled  supreme  in  Portugal,  slight  deficiency.  Scott  was  already  well  known 
Xavier  de  Meneses  promulgated  his  verse  transla-  in  Portugal,  having  been  translated  and  even 
tion  of  Boileau's  Art  poe'tiquc  and  sought  to  ap-  imitated  by  Alexandre  Herculano  de  Carvalho  e 
ply  its  precepts  in  his  tedious  epic,  the  Hen-  Araujo  (1810-77),  who  passed  his  exile  in  Eng- 
riqueida.  The  Academia  Real  Portugueza  was  land.  Events  and  pictures  of  the  reign  of  .Mo 
founded  ( 1721 )  in  the  hope  that  it  would  con-  I.  are  presented  to  us  in  his  Enrico  and  his  Mongc 
trol  the  literary  destinies  of  the  land;  but  it  de  Cister,  and  some  eight  centuries  are  covered 
proved  to  be  powerless,  though  the  coterie  of  by  his  Lendas  e  narrativas.  A  residuum  of  Ro- 
poets  banded  together  in  the  Arcadia  be-  mantic  feeling  along  with  a  more  pronounced 
came  really  influential.  The  Arcadians  were  tendency  toward  the  formal  methods  of  the  At- 
actuated  somewhat  by  the  wholesome  principle  cadians  may  be  perceived  in  the  lyrics  of  Antonio 
of  combining  the  plastic  and  correct  forms  of  Feliciano  de  Castilho  (1800-75).  His  Ciumes  do 
French  Classicism  with  elements  derived  from  Bardo  and  his  Noite  do  Castello  have  the  Roman- 
domestic  models  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  tic  tinge ;  his  Cartas  de  Echo  a  Narciso  and  later 
in  the  main  the  native  tradition  was  slighted,  volumes  like  the  Excavacoes  poeticas  and  the 
Correa  Gargao  and  Antonio  Diniz  da  Cruz  e  Silva  Outono  show  stress  laid  rather  upon  Arcadian 
were  Arcadians  who  preached  Horace  and  Boileau  elegance  and  finish  of  outward  poetical  form.  In 
to  their  compatriots ;  Antonio  Diniz's  Hyssope —  recent  times  the  drama,  the  historical  novel,  and 
modeled  on  Boileau's  Lutrin — is  the  most  noted  the  lyric  have  been  cultivated  by  many  followers 
mock-heroic  in  Portuguese.  Dramatic  production  of  the  three  leading  authors  mentioned,  and  at 
is  almost  wholly  in  accordance  with  French  rules,  least  a  moderate  degree  of  success  has  been  at 
To  the  second  half  of  the  century  belong  its  two  tained  by  Augusto  Rebel lo  da  Silva  (historical 
most  eminent  authors,  Francisco  Manoel  do  Nas-  romances,  A  mocidade  de  Dom  Joao  V.,  etc.), 
cimento  (1734-1819;  known  in  the  Arcadia  by  Mendes  Leal,  Silva  Gayo,  and  especially  Camillo 
the  pseudonym  of  Filinto  Elysio)  and  Manoel  Castellobranco  (1825-90),  who  has  the  credit  of 
Maria  Barbosa  du  Boccage  (1765-1805).  Nas-  having  created  the  modern  Portuguese  novel  of 
cimento  was  a  gifted  lyric  poet,  with  a  refined  manners.  An  unwholesome  sentimentalism  pre- 
and  pleasing  diction,  which  stood  him  in  good  vails  in  the  lyrics  of  "Soares  de  Passes;  a  ro- 
stead  also  in  his  prose  translation  of  Osorio's  mantic  tone  as  well  as  some  of  the  polish  of 
Latin  history  of  Emanuel  the  Great.  The  poetic  Castilho's  verse  can  be  recognized  in  the  poems 
talent  of  Boccage,  who  founded  the  Nova  Arcadia  of  Thomaz  Ribeiro. 

(in  which  he  was  styled  Elmano),  was  even  more  Although  the  Romantic  doctrines  are  still  pro- 
pronounced;  no  Portuguese  poet  has  surpassed  fessed  by  a  number  of  Portuguese  writers,  a  not 
him  in  the  use  of  the  sonnet.  Both  Nascimento  unnatural  reaction  against  the  exaggerations  of 
and  Boccage  had  followers.  To  Boccage's  unskill-  ultraromanticism  has  set  in  since  1865  and  has 
ful  imitators  is  due  a  new  form  of  culteranism,  found  expression  in  the  aims  and  utterances  of 
for  which  the  master  has  been  unjustly  blamed  writers  of  the  School  of  Coimbra,  an  appellation 
and  to  which  the  term  Elmanismo  has  been  im-  which  does  not  sufficiently  indicate  the  expansion 
properly  applied.  A  pretentious  rival  of  Camdes  of  the  new  movement.  Under  the  influence  of 
was  Jose"  Agostinho  de  Macedo  (1761-1831),  who  Hegelianism  and  the  positivist  doctrines  of 
has  now  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  prestige  that  he  Comte,  this  movement  has  sought  to  develop  a 
once  enjoyed  by  reason  of  his  epic  O  Oriente.  strictly  scientific  spirit,  and  to  apply  it  to  the 

(6)  The  nineteenth  century.  The  Peninsular  sober  investigation  of  the  mediaeval  past.  An 
War  and  the  fierce  struggle  against  Napoleonic  encouraging  sign  of  the  success  of  the  reform 
encroachments  stirred  patriotic  feeling  in  Portu-  thus  undertaken  is  the  appearance  of  the  poet 
gal  to  greater  activity  than  had  been  witnessed  Joao  de  Deus  (Nogueira  Ramos),  the  author  of 
for  several  centuries.  As  everywhere  else  in  the  lyrics  Flores  do  campo  (1869),  Ramo  de 
Europe,  modern  liberal  thought  made  much  head-  flores,  and  Despedidas  de  verao.  Equally  encour- 
way  in  the  land,  and  as  everywhere  else  the  young  aging  is  the  energy  with  which  scientific  investi- 
exponents  of  modern  scientific  ideas  came  into  gation  and  literary  study  have  been  undertaken 
conflict  with  the  unprogressive  government  of  by  persons  of  the  ability  of  Theophilo  Braga, 
the  country.  Joao  Baptista  da  Silva  Leitao,  Goncalves  Vianna,  J.  Leite  de  Vasconcellos,  and 
Viscount     d'Almeida-Garrett      (1799-1854),     re-  Coelho. 

turned  from  a  period  of  expatriation  spent  in         Bibliography.     Vasconcellos,  "Geschichte  der 

England  and  France,  imbued  with  the  Romantic  portugiesischen  Litteratur,"  in  Grober's  Grundriss 

principles   which   he  found   fully  established  in  der  romanischen  Philologie,  vol.  ii.    (Strassburg, 

those  lands,  and  with  the  strong  desire  to  study  1894) ;  Braga,  Historia  da  litteratura  portugueza 

the  past  of  his  own  country  and  to  revive  its  (in  course  of  publication  since   1870;   most  of 

literary  traditions.     Even  while  still  in  exile  he  the  volumes  were  published  at  Oporto,  a  few  at 

composed  the  noble  poem  Camdes  (Paris,  1825),  Lisbon);    id.,   Curso  de  historia  da   litteratura 

replete  with  patriotic  fervor,  the  satirical  poem  portugueza    (1886) ;   Costa  e  Silva,  Ensaio  bio- 
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gnphico-eritieo  aobre  oa  melhores  poetoa  portu- 
gvezes  (Lisbon,  1850-56) ;  Andrade  Ferreira  and 
C.  Castillo  Branco,  Curao  de  litter atura  portu- 
ouesa  (Lisbon,  1875-76) ;  Almeida-Garrett,  Par- 
naio  lusitano  (Paris,  1826);  Bellermann,  Die 
alien  IAederbiichcr  der  Portugieaen  (Berlin, 
1840) ;  F.  Diez,  Ueber  die  erate  portugieaiache 
Kunst-  und  Hofpoeaie  (Bonn.  1863)  ;  R.  Pinto  de 
Mattos,  Manual  bibliographico  portuguez  (Opor- 
to, 1878) ;  F.  de  S.  Boaventura,  Colleccao  de  in- 
rditos  portuguezea  doe  aeculoa  XIV.  e  XV.  ( Coim- 
bra,  1829) ;  I.  F.  da  Silva,  Diccionario  bibliogra- 
phico portuguez  (Lisbon,  1858-70),  with  supple- 
ment by  Brito  Aranha  (Lisbon,  1883-90)  ;  J.  H. 
da  Cunha  Rivara,  Catalogo  doa  manuecriptoe  da 
Bibliotheca  Eborenee  (Evora,  1850-70)  ;  F.  F.  de 
la  Figaniere,  Bibliographia  hiatorica  portugueza 
(Lisbon,  1850) ;  Pinheiro,  Curao  de  litteratura 
national  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1862)  ;  M.  Formont, 
If  mouvement  po^tique  contemporain  en  Portu- 
gal (Lyons,  1893)  ;  Storck,  Aus  Portugal  und 
Brasilien  (MQnster,  1892)  ;  J.  Leite  de  Vascon- 
cellos,  Cancioneiro  portuguez  (Oporto,  1880). 

PORTUGUESE  MAN-OF-WAR.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  certain  remarkable  siphonophores 
(q.v.)  of  the  genus  Physalia.  The  pneumatophore 
or  float  is  an  oblong,  crested  bladder,  flattened 
on  the  lower  side,  from  which  are  freely  pendent 
the  various  individuals  of  the  colony.  The  most 
notable  of  these  are  the  long  capturing  filaments, 
which  are  extraordinarily  extensible  and  con- 
tractile, and  are  very  richly  supplied  with  the 
nettle-cells,    so    characteristic    of    ccelenterates 

(q.v.).  In  a  specimen 
the  float  of  which  is  8 
inches  long,  these  fila- 
ments trail  out  to  a  dis- 
tance of  fully  20  feet. 
The  batteries  of  nettle- 
cells  are  so  numerous 
and  so  powerful  that 
fishes  of  considerable 
size  are  paralyzed  and 
devoured,  the  latter 
process,  however,  being 
chiefly  performed  by 
other  individuals  which 
are  specially  devoted  to 
the  process  of  digestion. 
The  nettle-cells  of  an 
average  sized  specimen 
of  Physalia  are  power- 
ful enough  to  produce 
great  and  sometimes  se- 
rious discomfort  to  hu- 
man beings,  if  they  come 
poiTUGVBn  man-of-wab.  m  contact  with  the 
a,  Swimming  bell ;  h,  creet  hands  or  arms ;  and  this 
of  aame;  e,   reproductive   is   the   case   with   dead 

JtataVkA    nntrttiTe  IO,ds  specimens  p  i  c  k  e  d  u  p 

from  the  beach.  The 
most  common  Portuguese  man-of-war  in  the 
western  Atlantic  is  Pkyaalia  pelagica,  which 
has  the  float  six  or  eight  inches  long  and 
two  or  three  inches  high.  The  float  is  a  bright, 
iridescent  blue,  shading  in  some  places  into 
purple,  with  the  lower  part  and  edges  red.  The 
individuals  of  the  colony  are  chiefly  red,  though 
various  parts  are  blue.  The  float  contains  a  gas, 
possibly  air,  which  seems  to  be  secreted  by  glan- 
dular epidermal  epithelium  at  its  bottom.  The 
gas  can  be  expelled  through  an  air-pore,  by  which 


the  interior  is  always  in  communication  with  the 
outside.  By  contraction  of  its  float,  the  animal 
can  sink  below  the  surface,  to  which  it  rises  again 
during  calm  weather.  Portuguese  men-of-war 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  warm  seas,  and  in  some 
places  in  the  tropics  large  numbers  are  blown 
ashore  when  the  wind  has  blown  landward  for  an 
unusual  length  of  time.  They  are  also  carried 
northward  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  are  often  seen  off  the 
southern  coast  of  New  England. 

PORTUGUESE     POLITICAL     PARTIES. 

See  Political  Parties,  paragraph  Portugal. 

PORTUGUESE  VERSION.    See  Bible. 

PORTUGUESE  WEST  AFRICA.  A  Portu- 
guese colony  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  See 
Angola. 

PORTU'NUS,  or  PORTUM'NUS  (Lat., 
from  porta,  door,  portue,  port).  The  Roman 
divinity,  originally  of  doors,  then  of  harbors,  and 
hence  represented  with  a  key.  His  festival,  the 
Portunalia,  was  celebrated  annually  on  August 
17th  at  his  temple  on  the  Tiber. 

PO'RUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  II Spot)  ( ?-B.C.  317). 
An  Indian  king,  the  most  powerful  of  all  those 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great  (q.v.).  His 
kingdom  lay  in  the  north  of  India  between  the 
Hydaspes  and  Acesines  (the  modern  Jhelam  and 
Chenab),  and  he  was  a  monarch  of  much  im- 
portance and  ancient  lineage.  When  Alexander 
reached  the  Jhelam  in  his  invasion  of  India  in 
the  spring  of  B.C.  326,  he  found  Porus  awaiting 
him  with  a  strong  army  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
town  of  Mong.  After  some  delay  the  Macedonian 
force  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  by  stratagem 
followed  by  open  approach,  and  a  fierce  battle 
ensued,  in  which  Porus  was  wounded  and  made 
captive.  When  the  conqueror  retired  from  India 
in  the  following  year,  he  left  Porus  as  ruler  over 
the  lands  west  of  the  Jhelam,  comprising  seven 
nations,  and  in  addition  made  him  an  ally  of  his 
former  enemy  and  rival  Taxiles,  probably  Ambhi, 
Raja  of  Takshasila.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Porus  seems  to  have  extended  his  power 
over  Sindh  by  expelling  Peithon,  the  Greek  ruler. 
In  317  Porus  was  assassinated  by  Eudemus,  who 
had  been  made  satrap  of  the  Punjab  by  Alexander 
to  administer  its  affairs  with  Taxiles.  The  name 
Porus  obviously  represents  the  Sanskrit  Pau- 
rava,  or  member  of  the  race  of  Puru,  a  legendary 
monarch  of  the  so-called  lunar  dynasty,  whose 
descendants  are  represented  by  the  Sanskrit  writ- 
ings as  dwelling  in  the  north  of  India. 

The  same  name  was  borne  by  at  least  two 
other  kings,  one  a  nephew  and  enemy  of  the 
great  Porus.  He  was  driven  by  Alexander  from 
his  country  of  Gandaris  (Sanskrit  Gandhara) , 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  There  was  also 
a  Porus,  King  of  Madura,  who  sent  gifts  and  an 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  Augustus.  Consult 
M'Crindle,  Invaaion  of  India  by  Alexander  the 
Great  (2d  ed.,  Westminster,  1896). 

PORT,  John  (c.1570-1635).  An  English  col- 
onist and  geographer.  He  graduated  at  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1592,  studied 
history  and  geography  for  a  time  after  1597 
under  Haklu^,  and  in  1600,  at  Hakluyt's  sug- 
gestion, made  a  translation  of  the  Geographi- 
cal Historie  of  Africa  written  in  Arabiche  and 
Italian  by  John  Leo,  a  More,  which  at  that  period 
was  considered  the  only  original  authority  con- 
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cerning  North  and  Central  Africa.     From  1619  sugar  beets   are   raised   for  local   sugar  mills, 

to  1621  he  was  secretary  to  Sir  George  Yeardley,  Cattle-raising  is  very  important,  and  the  census 

Governor   of   Virginia.      While    in   Virginia   he  of  1897  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  live  stock 

made  several  excursions  among  the  Indians,  the  of  the  province. 

accounts  of  which,  in  Smith's  Oenerall  Historic,        The  manufacturing  industries  are  only  slights 

are  of  historical  interest.     He  returned  to  Eng-  developed  and  employ  ( including  all  other  indus- 

land  in  1621,  but  in  1623  went  back  to  Virginia  tries  outside  of  agriculture)  only  20  per  cent,  of 

as  a  commissioner  from  the  Privy  Council.  the  total  population.  The  principal  manufactures 

POSADOWSKY-WEHNEB,      po'za-ddv'ske-  are  sp*™**   (of  which  Posen  is  one  of  the  chief 

va'nSr,  Abthub  Adolf,   Count  von,  Baron  von  producers  in  Germany),  beet  sugar,  machinery. 

Postelwitz  ( 1845- ) .    A  German  statesman,  born  bricks,  and  wooden  wares.     The  exports  include 

at  Grossglogan,  Silesia.    After  studying  law  and  g™™*  cattle,  wood,  and  wool.    The  railway  lines 

political  science  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Bres-  h*ve  a  total  length  of  over  1200  miles,  almost  ex- 

lau,  he  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture  in  1869  clusively  controlled  by  the  State.  Posen  is  divided 

and  entered  the  Government  service,  at  Posen,  in  administratively  into  the  two  districts  of  Posen 

1871.     As  a  Deputy  to  the  Prussian  House  of  an<l  Bromberg,  with  the  town  of  Posen  as  the 

Representatives    in    1882-85   he   sided   with   the  capital.    In  the  Prussian  Landtag  the  province  u 

Free-Conservatives.      Elected    president    of    the  represented  by  19  members  in  the  upper  and  29 

province  by  the  Estates  of  Posen,  in  1889,  he  com-  delegates  in  the  lower  chamber.    It  returns  to  the 

pletely    reorganized    the    administration    of   the  German  Reichstag  15  members.  The  population,  in 

province,  and  in  1893  was  appointed  State  secre-  19°0,  was  1,888,055,  of  whom  about  70  per  cent. 

tary  of  the  Imperial  treasury.     Succeeding  B6t-  were  Roman  Catholics.    The  Polish  language  and 

ticher  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1897,  he  was  its  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  in 

entrusted  with  the  representation  of  the  Imperial  habitants.    Posen  formed  a  part  of  Poland  till  the 

Chancellor,  and  made  Prussian  Minister  of  State,  first  partition   of  that  country   in    1772,  when 

The  German  tariff  of  1902  was.  one  of  the  promi-  Prussia  acquired  the  districts  north  of  the  Net*, 

nent  results  of  his  administration.     He   is  the  The  otner  portion  was  taken  by  Prussia  at  the 

author  of  a  Geschichte  des  schlesischen  uradligen  second  partition  in  1793.    In  1807  it  was  annexed 

Geschlechts     des     Orafen     Posadowsky-Wehner  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  was  restored  to 

(Breslau    1891)  Prussia  in  1815,  receiving  the  title  of  a  grand 

TCMbmOL  M^r^H,  Hitter  *«£,  ^Stf*^  S.^ 

ISfc  (1845~)-  J"   CS?m,J   ad«»»°«trf tor   an4  the  Prussian  Government  has  resorted  to  arbi- 

!S £  n    fWa       ? atMumch'8tttd"?  I"r.*hH'»  trary  measures  in  its  efforts  to  Germanize  the 

and  m  Berlin,  was  for  some  years  employed  in  the  reffjon 

Bavarian  State  service,  and  in  1876  entered  the       o1     • 

Imperial    employ   as   assistant   in   the   chancery        POSEN    (Pol.  Poznan).     The  capital  of  the 

office.     Afterwards   he    removed   to   Berlin,    en-  province  of  the  same  name  in  the  eastern  part 

tered  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  be-  of   Prussia,   situated   at  the  confluence  of  the 

came  governmental  privy  councilor.    He  wrote:  Cybina    with    the    Warte,    90    miles    north   of 

Bankgeschichte  dea  Konigreichs  Bayern    (1874-  Breslau  (Map:  Prussia.  G  2).    It  is  a  first-class 

76)  ;   Banken  vm  deutschen  Reiche,  Oeaterreich  fortress  and  has  a  strong  garrison.     Its  appear- 

und  Schweiz  ( 1877 )  ;  Bankwesen  und  Bankpolitik  ance  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  building 

in  Preussen   (1878-79);  Preussen  im  Bundestag  of  new  quarters  and  the  construction  of  mod- 

(2d    ed.     1882-85)  ;     Lasalles    Leiden    4th    ed.  ern   buildings.     Of   its  numerous   churches  the 

1889);    Bismarck   als    Volkswirtschaft    (1890);  most    noteworthy    are     the    eighteenth-century 

Ansprachen   des   Fursten   Bismarck    (1894-99)  ;  cathedral,  well  known  for  its  golden  chapel  and 

and  many  other  works  on  Bismarck,  politics,  and  for  its  fine  monuments  and  the  bronze  statues  of 

banking.     Poschinger  edited,  besides  many  docu-  the  first  two  Christian  kings  of  Poland,  the  sev- 

ments   relating  to   Bismarck,   Denkwurdigkeiten  enteenth-century  parish  church,  and  the  fifteenth- 

des  Minister  president  Otto  Fiirst  von  Manteuf-  century  Marienkirche,  the  oldest  church  in  Posen. 

fel  (1901)  and  Kinkels  sechsmonatliche  Haft  im  The  principal  secular  edifices  are  the  old  town  hall, 

Zuchthause  zu  Naugard  (1901).  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1536  and  adorned  with  a 

BAottTT^v      *     /j  a      vt  slender  tower  214  feet  high;  the  adjoining  modern 

POSEIDON,  P6-sI'don.    See  Neptune.  town  hall  in  RenaiS8ance.  the  royal  palace  con- 

POSEK,  pf/zen.  A  province  of  Prussia,  bound-  taining  the  State  archives ;  the  Raczynski  palace 

ed  by  Pomerania  and  West  Prussia  on  the  north,  with  the  library  of  the  same  name;  and  the  Ger- 

Russian  Poland  on  the  east,  Silesia  on  the  south,  man  theatre.    Posen  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and 

and  Brandenburg  on   the  west    (Map:   Prussia,  an  Evangelical  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  teach 

G2).    Its  area  is  11,184  square  miles.    The  sur-  ers,  and  one  for  Catholic  priests.     The  old  forti 

face  is  mostly  flat.    There  arc  extensive  tracts  of  fications  are  being  demolished.     The  new  ones 

wooded  marshland,  now  partially  converted  into  comprise   about   12   inner   and   20   outer   forts, 

agricultural  land.     Posen  is  watered  principally  The   principal   manufactured   products   are  ma- 

by  the  Warte  and  the  Netze,  and  to  some  extent  chinery   of  various   kinds,   spirits,   flour,   furni- 

by  the  Vistula.     There  are  a  large  number  of  ture,  and  cigars.    There  is  also  some  trade  in  wood. 

lakes  and  some  important  canals.  Posen  is  chiefly  grain,  wool,  and  spirits.     The  population  rose 

an  agricultural  country.    Over  60  per  cent,  of  its  from  73,200  in  1890  to  117,014  in  1900,  the  in- 

area  is  under  tillage  and  in  gardens.    In  the  dis-  crease  being  due  principally  to  the  annexation  of 

tribution  of  land  large  holdings  prevail,  about  58  adjacent  rural  communities.    The  inhabitants  are 

per  cent,  of  the  productive  land  being  divided  principally  Roman  Catholics, 
into  estates  of  250  acres  and  over.     Rye,  wheat,         Posen  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Poland.    It 

oats,  barley,  and   potatoes  are  produced  exten-  became  the  see  of  a  bishop  in  the  tenth  century 

sively  and  partly  exported.    Large  quantities  of  and  was  the  residence  of  the  early  Polish  mon- 
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archs.    Ii  was  a  member  of  the  Hansa  and  at-  his  artificial  sphere,  which  represented  the  mo- 

Uioed  great  prosperity  in  the  sixteenth  century,  tion  of  the  heavens.    The  Blight  fragments  from 

bat  afterwards  declined,  its  population  at  one  his  works  are  published  in  Mttller's  Fragmenta 

time  having  dwindled   to   about    12,000.     The  EistoHcorum  QrcBcorum  (Paris,  1841-51). 
western  part  of  the  city  was  founded  by  Germans        POSILIPO,    po-ze'te-pG.      A    mountain    ridge 

in  1253  and  had  a  separate  administration  until  southwest  of  Naples,  remarkable  for  the  tunnel 

the  annexation  of  Posen  to  Prussia  in  1793.  known  as  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  through  which 

POSEY,  pi/zl,  Thomas  (1750-1818).  AnAmer-  the    road    from    Naples    to    Pozzuoli    formerly 

ican  soldier.    He  was  born  in  eastern  Virginia,  passed.    The  grotto  is  in  some  places  70  feet  high 

but  removed  to  the  western  part  of  the  colony  in  and  21  feet  wide,  and  is  2244  feet  long.    Strabo 

1769,  became  quartermaster  under  Gen.  Andrew  assigns  its  construction  to  M.  Cocceius  Nerva, 

Lewis,  in  Lord  Dunmore's  War  (q.v.),  and  took  superintendent  of  aqueducts  in  the  time  of  the 

part  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  on  October  Emperor  Tiberius.     Above  the  eastern  archway 

10,  1774.    Early  in  1775  he  became  a  member  of  of  the  grotto  is  the  so-called  'tomb  of  Vergil/ 

one  of  the  Virginia  committees  of  correspondence,  At  the   base  of  the  hill  of  Posilipo   anciently 

and  on  July  8,   1776,  helped  defeat  Lord  Dun-  stood  the  poet's  villa,  in  which  he  composed  the 

more  at  Gwynn's   Island.     He   was   appointed  Eclogues  and  Oeorgics,  if  not  also  the  JEneid. 

captain  of  a  Virginia  company  A£arch  20,  1776,  Since  1885  new  tunnels  have  been  built  for  the 

joined  the  Continental  army  early  in  1777,  and  railroad  and  steam  tramway  to  Naples.     Near  by 

was  soon  assigned  to  Morgan's  corps  of  riflemen,  is  the  village  of  Posilipo,  with  4500  inhabitants. 

with  which  he  served  in  the  campaign  against  The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  vineyards  and 

Burgoyne,  distinguishing  himself  in  tne  battles  olive  groves. 

of  Saratoga.     In   October,   1778,   as   major,  he        POSITION    (Lat.    positio,    from    ponere,    to 

commanded  one  of  the  regiments  sent  against  place,  from  *po-,  down,  Gk.  dx6,  apo,  Skt.  apa, 

the  Indians  in  the  Wyoming  Valley;  in  1779  he  off  +  sinere,  to  allow).     In  music,  a  term  hav- 

eommanded  a  battalion  under  Wayne,  and  was  ing  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  different 

conspicuous    at    the    assault    in    Stony    Point;  tones  of  a  chord.     A   chord   is   said  to   be   in 

and    subsequently      (1781-82)      served     under  fundamental  position  when  its  fundamental  tone 

Wayne  in  Georgia  and  helped  to  repel  an  at-  is  in  the  bass.    In  its  first  inversion  (the  third 

tack  of  Indians   under   Gueristersigo   on   June  in  the  bass)   it  is  in  its  second  position;  in  its 

23.  1782.    In  1793  he  became  a  brigadier-general  second  inversion  (the  fifth  a        0 

and  led  a  division   of   Wayne's   army   against 


in  the  bass),  in  its  third  haft  I  ^    l"g — H 

the  Indian^,    but    resigned    his    commission    in     position.     Thus   a,   6,   c,  Ufa— -g-— l-g — 1  ^    H 

arp.  first.  RAcrind.  and  third      v      "*" 


February,  1794.  He  then  settled  in  Kentucky,  and  are  fa6tf  8eCond,  and  third 

became  successively  State  Senator,  Lieutenant-  positions,   respectively,   of   the   C   major   chord. 

Governor   (1805),  and  major-general  of  militia  (See  Chord.)     A  chord  is  also  said  to  be  in  close 

U809).    He  subsequently  removed  to  Louisiana  position  (close  harmony)  when  all  its  tones  are 

and  was  United  States  Senator  from  that  State  placed  so  closely  together  that  it  is  not  possible 

/D^?!)er'   1812-February    1813).     From   1813  to  introduce  another  note  belonging  to  that  chord 

to  1816  he  was  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory  and  between  those  notes,  as: 

from  1816  to  1818  was  an  Indian  agent.  A  chord  is  in  open  pofii_      |  j>     ^      g-=g=R 

POS'IDIPTUS,  or  POSEIDIPPUS  (Lat.,  tion  ( open  or  extended har- 
from  Gk.  Uoecldirrot,  Poseidippos) .  A  Greek  mony)  when  its  several 
comic  poet,  the  last  exponent  of  the  new  comedy,  tones  are  spread  out  so  that  one  or  more  tones  be- 
dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  longing  to  that  chord  can  be  introduced  within  the 
b.c.  He  was  born  at  Gassandria  in  Macedon,  compass  of  the  chord,  as 
lived  at  Athens,  and  wrote  40  comedies,  of  which  ( See  Habmony.  )  On  the 
18  titles  have  come  down  to  us,  and  a  few  frag-  violin  the  word  position 
ments,  published  in  Kock,  Comicorum  Atticorum  has  reference  to  the  sev- 
Fragmenta.  His  Didymoi  ("The  Twins")  was  the  eral  systems  of  fingering.  There  are  seven 
original  of  Plautus's  Menwchmi  and  of  Shake-  positions  generally  recognized  (although  for 
speare's  Comedy  of  Errors.  It  is  probable  that  the  highest  tones  use  is  made  of  the  eleventh 
others  of  his  plays  were  imitated  by  the  Roman  and  even  thirteenth  position ) .  The  first  post- 
comedian.  A  remarkably  fine  statue  of  Posidip-  tion  is  that,  when  the  lowest  tone  of  the  lowest 
pus  is  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  string  (G)   is  played  on  the  open  string,  using 

F0STDO/NIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ILxmoWa,  Pos-  the  first  finger  for  a,  the  second  and  third  for 

rvfonia).    The  ancient  name  of  Psestum  (q.v.).  b  and  o,  then  passing  to  the  open  D  string,  using 

POSTDOOSrrrjS  (c.128-45  B.c).    A  Stoic  phi-  tj*  threex  ^gers  for  e,  f,  g; then  to  the  open  A 

lowpher,  born  at  Apamea,  in  Syria.     He  was  a  strmg,  etc.     The  third  position  begins  with  the 

pupil  at  Athens  of  Pansetius,  whom  he  succeeded  »rst  finger  on  6  (G  string) ,  the  second,  third,  and 

as  the  leader  of  the  Stoics;  and  was  a  teacher  of.  fourth  on  c>  d>  e>  respectively;  then  passing  to 

Cicero,  who  frequently  speaks  of  him  with  praise.  the  D  8*™*  Wlth  f  produced  by  the  first  finger, 

Pompey  visited   him*B.c.  67,  at  Rhodes,  where  etc-     <See  Violin.) 

the  greater  part   of  his  life  was   passed,   and  POSITION-FINDEB.     See  Range-Findeb. 

again  b.c.  62,  after  the  close  of  the  Mithridatic  POSITIVISM    (from   OF.,  Fr.   positif,  from 

War;  and   Posidonius  wrote   a   history  of  the  Lat.  positivus,  settled  by  arbitrary  appointment, 

wars  of  Pompey.     He   went   to   Rome   in   b.o.  from   ponere,   to   place).     A  term   invented   by 

51.    Besides  his  philosophical  works,  he  wrote  Auguste  Comte  (q.v.)  to  designate  his  system  of 

treatises  on  history,  astronomy,  and  geography,  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  that  system  purported 

of  which  we  have  only  the  titles  and  a  few  quo-  to  exclude   all   metaphvsical   theorizing  and   to 

tations  preserved  by  Cicero,  Strabo,  and  others,  confine  itself  to  'positive'  scientific  knowledge  of 

He  wrote  Meteorologica,  and  Cicero  alludes  to  facts.    It  attempted  to  reduce  the  whole  universe 
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to  experiential  terms,  excluding  supernatural  and  POSSESSION,  Law  op  (Lat.  possessio,  from 

spiritual  agencies,  hidden  forces  and  immaterial  possidere,  to  possess).     Possession  is  primarily 

essences,  and  causation  regarded  as  a  mysterious  a  matter  of  fact.    It  is  the  control  by  a  person 

tie    binding    phenomena    together.      Instead    of  of  a  tangible  thing.     The  degree  and  kind  of 

causes  it  looked  for  laws,  i.e.  the  uniformities  of  control  necessary  to  constitute  possession  vary 

coexistence    and    sequence    among    phenomena,  with  the  nature  of  the  thing  possessed  and  the 

When  a  certain  uniformity  has  been  discovered,  habits  of  the  community.     He  who  controls  a 

no  reason  can  be  assigned,  it  claimed,  for  that  thing  as  owners  of  things  usually  control  them 

uniformity.     The  uniformity  is  a  fact  given  us  is  possessor  of  the  thing. 

by  our  experience,  and  reasons  for  facts  do  not  Possession  is  quite  independent  of  any  legal 

exist.     Though  Comte  invented  the  term  posi-  right  to  possess.    A  thief  possesses  the  thing  he 

tivism,  he  was  not  the  first  positivist.     Indeed,  has  stolen;   and  the  person  who  has  surrepti- 

views  more  or  less  fundamentally  like  his  can  tiously  or  by  force  placed  himself  in  control  of 

be   discovered    in    Greek   philosophy,   especially  a  house  possesses  the  house, 

among  the   sophists.     In  modern  times  Hume  Advantages  of  Possession.    To  the  possessor 

(q.v.)    deserves    to    be    called    a    positivist   by  as  such,  without  regard  to  his  right  to  possess, 

reason  of  his  view  of  causation,  although  with  every  legal  system,  even  in  the  highest  stage  of 

Hume  the  reign  of  natural  law  was  a  subjective  development,   accords   certain   advantages.    The 

rather  than  an  objective  fact.    This  subjectivism  possessor  is  protected  against  every  one  who  has 

differentiates  him  from   the  prominent  positiv-  no  betteT  right  than  himself.     He  is  protected 

ists  of  to-day.    Kant's  philosophy  in  recent  times  against  disturbance  (trespass),  and  if  wrongfully 

has  also  given  rise  to  a  school  of  thinkers  in  dispossessed   he   recovers   possession    simply  on 

Germany  who  are  one  with  Comte  in  throwing  the    ground    of    his    prior    possession    and   the 

aside   all   considerations   of  metempirical   char-  wrongfulness  of  the  dispossession.     Even  when 

acter  and  in  confining  all  scientific  knowledge  to  his  adversary  has  a  superior  right  to  possess,  the 

phenomena  and  actually  observed  relations  be-  possessor  may  be  protected  against  forcible  dis- 

tween  phenomena.    Prominent  among  these  Ger-  possession. 

man  thinkers  are  Laas  (q.v.),  Riehl  (q.v.),  T.  Further,  possession  is,  as  the  English  lawyers 
Ziegler,  and  F.  Jodl.  Allied  with  these  are  such  express  it,  a  'root  of  title.'  At  Roman  law  own- 
thinkers  as  Schuppe,  Rehmke,  and  Averarius,  all  ership  cannot  be  acquired  without  acquisition  of 
differing  from  each  other,  but  insisting  that  the  possession,  although  when  acquired  it  survives 
task  of  philosophy  is  to  state  the  highest  laws  the  loss  of  possession.  Finally,  in  every  system 
of  experience,  and  all  denying  that  there  is  any-  0f  law  possession  ripens  by  prescription  (q.v.) 
thing  behind  experience.     In  England  the  ten-  into  full  property  right. 

dency  of  positivism  has  lately  been  to  appeal  to  Legal  Possession.  In  determining  to  what 
the  feelings  by  the  establishment  of  a  church  persons,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the  legal 
with  ritual,  ceremonials,  and  the  like,  all  in  the  advantages  above  indicated  shall  be  accorded, 
worship  of  humanity.  This  tendency  has  its  every  legal  system  develops  a  more  or  less  arti- 
point  of  departure  in  Comte's  religion  of  human-  ficiai  doctrine  of  possession.  Persons  having 
ity.  The  leaders  of  this  movement  have  been  R.  physical  possession  without  the  legal  advantages 
Congreve  and  Frederic  Harrison.  Of  the  last  of  possession  are  not  legal  possessors;  in  civil- 
generation  Lewes  (q.v.)  was  the  English  pro-  iaw  terminology  they  are  'detentors.'  On  the 
tagonist  of  positivism,  but  he  was  interested  other  hand,  persons  not  having  physical  posses- 
more  in  its  philosophical  than  its  religious  side,  sion,  but  enjoying  the  legal  advantages  accorded 
In  France  E.  Littre"  and  H.  Taine  have  been  the  to  possession,  are  termed  'possessors.'  In  some 
most  noted  positivists,  while  Renan  was  greatly  cases  one  person  is  treated  as  legal  possessor  as 
influenced  by  Comte's  doctrines.  For  bibliogra-  regards  protection  against  disturbance  and 
phy,  see  the  article  Comte,  Auguste.  Consult,  against  dispossession,  while  another  person  is 
also:  Bridges,  A  General  View  of  Positivism  regarded  as  possessor  for  the  purposes  of  pre- 
( London,  1865)  ;  David   (D.  G.  Croly),  A  Posi-  scription. 

tivist  Primer  (New  York,  1871)  ;  Balfour,  The  The   law  of   possession   is   less   clearly  devel- 

Religion  of  Humanity  (Edinburgh,  1888)  ;  Fouil-  oped  in  the  English  law  than  in  the  Roman  and 

lee,  Le  mouvement  positiviste  et  la  conception  modern   civil    law.     This   is   due   partly  to  the 

du  monde  (Paris,  1896)  ;  Huxley,  "Scientific  As-  fact   that   the   English   law   employs   the  same 

pects  of  Positivism,"  in  his  Lay  Sermons  (Lon-  actions,  viz.  trespass,  ejectment,  and  trover,  for 

don,  1871)  ;  Laas,  Idealismus  und  Positivismus  the  protection  of  possession  and  for  the  enforce- 

( Berlin,  1879)  ;  Fiske,  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Phi-  ment  0f  property  right,  while  the  Roman  law  ha? 

losophy   (Boston,  1874);  Gruber,  Der  Positivis-  distinct  possessory  remedies.  In  their  practical  op- 

mus  vom  Tode  Auguste  Oomtes  bis  auf  wisere  eration,  however,  the  two  systems  attain  substan- 

Tage  (Berlin,  1891).  tially  similar  results. 

POSO.  See  Chica  *n  D°^n  8y8*ems  (as  indeed  in  every  legal  sys- 
tem)  the  person  who  has  physical  control  of  a 

POSSE    (poVse)    COM1TATUS.      A   legal  thing  and  holds  it  for  himself— the  person  who, 

term,  meaning  power  of  the  country.    As  used  in  as  the  Roman  jurists  express  it,  has  both  the 

military  law  it  refers  to  the  employment  of  the  corpus  of  possession  and  the  animus  possidendi— 

army  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws.     Such  use  is  is  a  legal  possessor.    Those  who  hold  for  others 

forbidden  by  statute  except  in  cases  where  it  is  are  differently  treated  in  different  systems.    In 

expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  by  no  legal  system  are  they  possessors  as  regard* 

Congress  (20  Stat.  L.  152).  The  army  regulations  prescription;  but  as  regards  protection  against 

prescribe  the  manner  in  which  troops  shall  be  disturbance    and    against    dispossession    distinc- 

employed  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  as  a  posse  tions  are  drawn.    Servants  and  employees  acting 

comitates  or  in  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  under  the  direction  of  a  master  or  employer  are 

United  States.  generally  regarded  as  mere  detentors.     Agents, 
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bailees,  and  lessees  are  not  possessors  at  Roman 
law;  but  in  the  modern  civil  law  and  in  English 
law  they  have  possessory  remedies,  at  least 
against  strangers,  and  they  are  therefore  usually 
called  possessors.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
modern  law,  possessory  remedies  are  also  given 
to  those  for  whom  they  hold  possession,  the  latter 
(principals,  bailors,  and  lessors)  are  said  to  have 
'constructive'  or  'mediate'  possession.  Pledgees 
and  mortgagees  who  have  physical  possession  are 
treated  as  legal  possessors  in  every  system  of  law. 

The  denial  of  possessory  remedies  to  the  person 
who  holds  for  another  does  not  exclude  the  right 
of  defending  physical  possession  against  wrong- 
ful aggression.  It  signifies  simply  that  if  judi- 
cial proceedings  are  necessary,  they  must  be 
taken  by  (or  at  least  in  the  name  of)  the  person 
for  whom  the  property  is  held. 

A  very  important  rule  of  pleading  which  is 
rontainea  in  the  Code  Napoleon   is  that  every 

physical  possessor  is  presumed  to  possess  for 
himself  and  with  good  title  until  the  contrary  is 
proved. 

One  of  the  chief  differences  between  Roman 
and  English  law  is  found  in  the  greater  protec- 
tion which  the  Roman  law  gives  to  the  possessor 
of  a  movable  against  the  person  who  has  the 
right  to  possess.  At  Roman  law,  if  the  owner 
takes  property  forcibly  from  the  possessor,  he  is 
obliged  to  restore  it  and  pay  damages ;  he  cannot 
justify  his  employment  of  force  by  showing- his 
right  to  possess.  ( It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  at  Roman  law  bailees  and  agents  are 
not  possessors.)  At  English  law  the  owner  of 
goods  is  permitted  to  use  reasonable  force  for 
their  recapture,  even  against  a  third  person  who 
has  acquired  them  innocently  with  color  of  title. 
A*  regards  realty  the  statutes  against  'forcible 
entry'  have  placed  the  English  law  on  nearly  the 
same  footing  as  the  Roman. 

Defective  Possession.  He  who  has  acquired 
possession  from  another  person  by  force  or  by 
stealth  or  by  license  is  said,  in  the  Roman  and 
modern  civil  law,  to  have  a  possession  which  is 
vicious*  (i.e.  defective).  As  regards  that  person 
he  is  protected  against  forcible  dispossession,  but 
not  against  disturbance  (trespass).  As  against 
all  other  persons,  however,  vicious  possession  en- 
joys (as  at  English  law)  the  same  protection  as 
any  other  kind  of  possession. 

Honest  Possession.  To  the  bonce  fidei  pos- 
sessor, i.c  to  the  person  who  not  only  possesses, 
but  believes  that  he  has  a  right  to  possess  (a 
belief  which  regularly  implies  color  of  title), 
Roman  and  modern  civil  law  give  greater  ad- 
vantages than  to  the  make  fidei  possessor.  The 
honest  possessor,  when  evicted  by  the  owner,  is 
not  accountable  for  fructus  or  mesne  profits  no 
longer  in  his  possession;  or,  as  the  civilians  ex- 
press it,  he  has  the  right  of  consumption  and 
even  the  right  of  waste.  Again,  the?  honest  pos- 
**ssor  alone  may  acquire  title  by  prescription. 
Finally,  the  honest  possessor  has  an  action  for 
recovery  of  possession  which  runs  against  all  the 
*orld.  by  which  he  prevails  over  every  possessor 
who  has  not  at  least  as  much  color  of  title  as  he 
has.  and  which,  unlike  the  ordinary  possessory 
remedies,  is  not  limited  to  a  brief  term.  These 
distinctions  are  generally  drawn  in  modern  civil 
law.  but  not  in  English  "law.  In  English  law  the 
honest  possessor  is  accountable  for  mesne  profits ; 
he  has>  no  advantage  as  regards  the  perfecting  of 
his  title  by  lapse  of  time;  and  the  actions  of 


ejectment  and  trover  may  be  employed  by  the 
dishonest  possessor  as  well  as  by  the  honest  pos- 
sessor. In  these  English  actions,  however,  the 
relatively  better  title  prevails,  so  that  substan- 
tially the  same  result  is  reached  as  in  the  Roman 
law. 

Acquisition  and  Loss  of  Possession.  In 
order  to  acquire  legal  possession  a  much  more 
complete  control  must  be  established  when  the 
thing  seized  was  not  previously  in  any  one's  pos- 
session (as  in  the  capture  of  wild  animals,  birds, 
and  fishes),  or  when  the  thing  is  taken  without 
the  consent  of  the  prior  possessor  (disseisin), 
than  is  necessary  in  cases  where  possession  is 
voluntarily  transferred  by  a  prior  possessor.  In 
case  of  delivery  of  possession  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  new  possessor  gain  the  degree  of  control 
ordinarily  held  by  an  owner.  Thus,  while  the 
theft  of  a  key  would  not  give  the  thief  possession 
of  anything  but  the  key,  the  delivery  of  a  key 
may  suffice  to  transfer  possession  of  a  box  or  a 
room  or  a  house.  Such  cases  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  'symbolic'  deliveries,  but  this  term  is 
inaccurate,  since  control  actually  passes. 

At  English  law  a  further  distinction  (foreign 
to  the  Roman  law)  is  drawn  between  the  person 
who  has  a  right  to  possess  and  the  person  who 
has  no  such  right.  He  who  has  a  right  to  pos- 
sess becomes  legal  possessor,  even  without  the 
consent  of  the  prior  possessor,  as  soon  as  a  par- 
tial control  is  established.  This  is  one  of  the 
meanings  attached  to  the  English  maxim  that 
'possession  follows  title/  Another  meaning  is 
that,  when  it  is  uncertain  who  has  the  physical 
control,  legal  possession  is  with  the  person  who 
has  the  better  right  to  possess. 

Legal  possession  is  lost,  at  all  legal  systems, 
when  physical  control  is  lost.  Control,  however, 
as  previously  stated,  does  not  mean  complete  con- 
trol ;  and  possession  once  established  usually  con- 
tinues until  the  possibility  of  control  is  lost. 
Apart  from  the  case  of  animals  ferae  natural,  this 
usually  occurs  only  when  an  adverse  possession  is 
established. 

Bibliography.  Savigny,  Das  Recht  des  Be- 
sitzes  (7th  ed.,  Vienna,  1865)  ;  Bruns,  Das 
Recht  des  Besitzes  (Tubingen,  1848),  and  Besitz- 
klagen  (Weimar,  1874)  ;  Jhering,  Orund  des  Be- 
sitzschutzes  (Jena,  1869),  and  Besitzwille  (ib., 
1889)  ;  Pininski,  Sachbesitzerwerb  (Leipzig, 
1888) ;  Pollock  and  Wright,  Possession  in  the 
Common  Law  (London,  1889). 

POSSET  (probably  from  Ir.  pusoid,  posset, 
Welsh  posel,  curdled  milk,  from  posiaw,  to 
gather).  A  dietetic  preparation,  made  by  curd- 
ling hot  milk  with  wine,  ale,  vinegar,  or  other 
acidulous  liquor.  White  wine  or  sherry  is  gen- 
erally preferred,  or  old  ale  may  be  used.  The 
posset  is  made  by  adding  to  boiling  milk  the 
liquor  chosen:  One  and  one-half  wineglassfuls  of 
sherry,  or  twice  this  quantity  of  ale  to  one  pint 
of  fresh  milk,  are  the  proper  proportions.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  or  of  lemon  juice  may  be 
used  instead,  and  the  mixture  sweetened. 

POSSEVINO,  pds'sa-ve'no,  Antonio  (c.1534- 
1611).  An  Italian  Jesuit  and  Papal  diplo- 
mat, born  at  Mantua.  He  studied  at  Rome, 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Ercole  Oonzaga,  in 
1559  entered  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  was  later 
rector  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Avignon.  In  1577 
he  was  despatched  to  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  return  of  that  country  to  the  Roman 
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Though  King  John  III.  gave  assur- 
e  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  an  ecclesiastical 
i  mission  at  Rome  failed  to  accede  to  many 
of  the  King's  propositions,  and  the  monarch  dis- 
continued negotiations.  In  1581  Possevino  re- 
ceived credentials  as  Papal  ambassador  to  Poland 
and  Russia,  the  Pope  having  been  appealed  to  by 
Ivan  IV.,  the  Terrible,  to  serve  as  arbiter.  He 
aided  in  accomplishing  peace  (1582),  but  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  consolidation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches.  He  did,  however, 
secure  religious  freedom  for  Roman  Catholic 
merchants,  and  safe  conduct  for  Papal  nuncios 
and  missionaries.  Subsequently  he  was  active 
as  ambassador  and  missionary,  and  in  1587-91 
lectured  at  the  University  of  Padua.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  controversial  writings,  he  pub- 
lished Motcovia,  sice  de  Rebus  ituscovitieis 
(1586),  containing  a  narrative  of  his  own  em- 
bassy; Biblioiheca  Belecta  de  Ratione  Btudiorum 
(1593);  and  Apparatus  Bacer  (1603-00),  an  ex- 
tensive and  painstaking,  though  not  uniformly 
critical  presentation  of  the  sources  of  general 
theology. 

POSSNECK,  p&'nek.  A  town  of  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  Germany,  situated  54  miles  southwest  of 
Leipzig  (Map;  Germany,  D  3).  It  has  a  Gothic 
church  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  Gothic 
town  hall.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woolen 
and  leather  goods,  porcelain,  and  dyes.  Popula- 
tion, in  1000,  12,266. 

POST,  Alp-red  Charles  (1806-86).  An  emi- 
nent American  surgeon.  Born  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  passed  all  of  his  life  with  the  exception 
of  two  years,  Dr.  Post  was  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1822,  and  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City,  in 
1827;  studied  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Lon- 
don, 1827-29;  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in 
College  of  Physicians  and  SurgeonB,  New  York 
City,  1831-35;  professor  in  the  Castleton  Medical 
College,  Vermont,  of  ophthalmic  surgery,  1842-44, 
and  of  surgery  1844-51;  professor  of  surgery  in 
New  York  University,  1851-75,  and  emeritus 
professor  of  same,  1875-88;  president  of  medical 
faculty  of  same,  1873-86;  attending  surgeon  to 
New  York  Hospital,  1836-52;  consulting  surgeon 
to  same  1852-86;  consulting  surgeon  to  Saint 
Luke's  Hospital  and  attending  surgeon  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  president  of  the  med- 
ical board  of  the  Women's  Hospital,  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, of  which  he  was  vice-president  1861-66.  and 
president  1867-68.  He  was  also  vice-president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Post  pub- 
lished several  orations  delivered  before  medical 
bodies,  and  also  Observation*  on  the  Cure  of 
Stammering  (1841).  He  was  also  the  inventor  of 
several  surgical  instruments  and  appliances.  His 
son,  George  B.  (1838 — ),  a  physician  and  bota- 
nist, was  born  in  New  York  City.  He  studied  art. 
medicine,  and  theology,  and  became  professor  of 
surgery  in  the  Protestant  Syrian  College  at 
Beirut.  There  he  became  distinguished  both  as 
a  physician  and  as  a  botanist.  He  wrote  and 
translated  many  books,  one  of  the  most  important 
being  Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Sinai. 

POST,  WbigHT  (1766-1828).  Born  on  Long 
Island.  N.  Y.;  studied  medicine  for  six  years  in 
New  York  and  London,  and  commenced  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  New  York  in  1786.  In  1792  he 
became  professor  of  surgery,  and  afterwards  of 
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anatomy  and  physiology,  in  Columbia  colle^. 
He  visited  the  celebrated  schools  of  Europe,  and 
returned  in  1793  with  a  splendid  anatomical  cabi 
net.  In  1813  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons*,  aad  was 
its  president  1821-26.  He  was  for  30  years  eon- 
suiting  physician  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and 
a  member  of  the  prominent  literary  societies  of 
the  city. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  (from  post,  from  Fr. 
paste,  from  ML.  posta,  station,  fixed  place  on  a 
road,  from  Lat.  postus,  positus,  p.p.  of  warn,  to 
place).    Printed  labels  issued  by  individual!',  ror- 

Iiorations,  or  governments,  acting  as  carriers  of 
etters  or  packages,  to  signify  that  the  charge! 
demanded  by  them  for  forwarding  this  mail  mat- 
ter have  been  prepaid.  The  postage  due  or  un- 
paid letter  stamp  is  not  a  postage  stamp,  but  is 
merely  a  convenient  means  of  indicating  that  a 
certain  amount  is  due  for  a  carrier's  service 
which  has  been  rendered.  An  individual  or  cor- 
poration may,  in  countries  where  the  law  allow; 
it,  establish  a  carrier  service  between  different 
points  and  issue  stamps  for  the  prepayment  of 
charges.  This  was  the  origin  and  use  of  Unite*! 
States  local  stamps,  which  the  laws  at  one 
period  allowed,  but  now  forbid.  The  suspension 
of  the  United  States  mail  service  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  San  Francisco  in  1894,  on  account  of 
a   railway   strike,   produced   a   brief   evasion  of 


the  law  in  the  establishment  of  a  bicycle  mail 
route  between  Fresno  and  Siyi  Francisco.  The 
postage  on  mail  by  this  route  was  prepaid  by  a 
twenty- five-cent  stamp.  Such  a  local  arrange- 
ment has  but  little  au- 
thority and  is  accorded 
scant  recognition.  A  high- 
er grade  is  reached  in  the 
semi-official  issues  whose 
originators  were,  in  such 
cases  as  thone  of  the  Balti- 
i,  authorised  by  the  United  State* 
Government  to  charge  one  cent  for  the  delivery 
of  letters  at  the  post-office.  Postmasters'  stamp* 
have  even  more  of  authority. 
The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, being  unwilling  to  un 
dertake  the  risk  and  expense 
of  a  genera]  issue  of  postage 
stamps,  allowed,  in  1845,  the 
postmasters  of  certain  towns 
and  cities  to  issue  stamps  at 
their  own  expense  and  for 
their  own  convenience  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  their  use. 
The  postmasters  of  Alexandria,  Va. ;  Brattlebom. 
Vt.;  Lockport,  N.  T.i  Millbury,  Mass.;  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  New  York,*N-  1". : 
Providence,  R.  I.;  and  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  adopted 


the  plan  with  such  success  that  the  Government 
undertook,  in  1647,  a  general  issue  to  supersede 
ill  the  individual  postmasters'  issues. 

The  highest  authority  pertains  to  government 
issues,  and  consequently  universal  recognition  is 
wcorded  to  them.  A  sharp  distinction,  however, 
ia  made  between  established  governments  and 
pseudo-governments.  The  attempts  of  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Committee  to  raise  revenue  from 
stamps  manufactured  and  sold  in  New  York, 
which  never  prepaid  an  ounce  of  Cuban  mail, 
ind  of  Aguinaldo  in  tbe  Philippines  to  foist 
libels  issued  by  hi  a  unrecognized  government 
upon  tbe  collecting  public,  met  with  small  sue- 
There  are  two  kinds  of  stamps,  the  adhesive 
ind  those  which  are  impressed  upon  the  envelope 
or  wrapper. 

Adhesives  are  attached  to  packages  before 
mailing.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  found  in 
the  case  of  some  United  States  newspaper  stamps. 
The  newspaper  set  of  18Q5  was  attached  to 
packages  of  newspapers,  but  the  stamps  of  1875 
and  following  years  were  attached  to  the  stubs 
of  receipt  books,  the  receipts  being  given  to 
publishers  of  second-class  mail  matter  sent 
through  the  mails  at  pound  rates  to  show  the 
imount  that  had  been  paid  by  them.  The  use  of 
these  stamps  was  finally  judged  superfluous  and 
discontinued.  Official  stamps  are  used  by  govern- 
ment office-holders  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
postage  that  would  have  been  paid  had  their 
mill  matter  been  sent  at  the  usual  rates.  No 
money,  however,  having  been  paid  for  these,  they 
■re  in  the  nature  of  official  franks,  but  a  nominal 
iially  given  them,  the  idea  being  to 
use  them  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  accounts  between  the  dif- 
ferent  departments   of   govern- 


The  history  of  postage  stamps 
begins  with  the  issues  made  by 
Great  Britain  in  1840,  under 
the  administration  of  Sir  Row- 
land Hill.  The  successful  use  of 
stamps  in  the  postal  service  of 
Great  Britain  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  stamps 
by  Mauritius,  an  English  colony,  by  Brazil, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  before 
-  1850.  Tbe  example  was  followed  by  many  other 
countries,  and  since  1860  nearly  all  have  adopted 
the  postage  stamp  as  the  most  convenient  means 
of  indicating  the  prepayment  of  postage  on  mail 
matter.  The  establishment  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  by  means  of  which  the  rates  of 
international  postage,  the  colors  of  the  stamps 
to  be  used,  and  the  regulations  for  forwarding 
ire  determined,  has  given  great  impetus  to  the 
issuing  of  stamps  throughout  the  world. 

The  earliest  shape  of  the  postage  stamp  is 
practically  that  which  is  in  use  to-day.  The  tri- 
angular, diamond -shaped,  octagonal,  and  square 
hive  been  tried  as  experiments  by  different  coun- 
tries, but  in  nearly  all  cases  the  return  has  been 
nude  to  the  rectangular  form,  and  usually  to 
ibout  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  original  issue 
of  Great  Britain.  Sizes  have  differed  very  greatly, 
the  smallest,  a  stamp  of  Bolivar,  a  State  of  the 
Colombian  Republic,  being  three-eighths  by  one- 
hilf  inch,  and  the  largest  the  United  States 
newspaper  stamp  of  1805,  2%  X  3%  inches. 
The  original  designs  of  the  stamps  of  many 
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countries  are  their  finest;  but  there  are  notable 
cases  in  which  the  improvement  both  in  design 
and    workmanship    has    been    remarkable.      A 

prominent  example  of  this  is  found  ir  **""  — 

issues  for  Uruguay.  The 
earliest  types,  those  of  1856- 
60,  are  of  the  most  inferior 
workmanship,  and  the  stamps 
are  produced  by  the  cheapest 
processes  known.  Stamps  of 
the  next  decade  show  some  im- 
provement, while  those  of  the 
following  years  contain  some 
of  the  finest  work  of  the  period,  and  a 
ber  of  specimens  of  poor  work.  The  stamps  since 
1884,  however,  have  been  the 
finest  possible  examples  that 
could  be  turned  out  under 
modern  processes  of  engraving, 
and  reveal  from  year  to  year 
the  advances  that   have  been 

The  methods  of  manufacture 
have     changed     very     greatly 

since    postage    stamps    were    first    issued.      The 

earliest  stamps,  in  several  countries,  were  each 

engraved  separately  by  hand, 

upon  copper  plates  from  which 

the  impressions  were  taken.    A 

notable  example  of  this  ia  the 

postmasters'  stamps  issued  in 

Saint  Louis.    This  small  plate 

of  six  stamps  was  engraved  in 

two    vertical    rows    of    three 

stamps  each,  the  first  row  of 

the   5-cent   and   the   second    row 

denomination.    The  two  upper  5-cent  ntanr 

altered  to  20- cent  stamps  and 
later  these  were  changed  back 
to  their  original  5-cent  de- 
nomination. Separate  engrav- 
ing was  also  employed  in  the 
cases  of  the  early  stamps  of 
Mauritius,  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  first  adhesive  stamp  is- 
penny  black  of  Great  Britain,  '   " 


10-cent 


sued,  the 

made  by  a  more  advanced  proci 
steel  die,  having  been  hard- 
ened, was  impressed  a  number 
of  times  upon  a  softened  steel 
roller  which  in  turn  was  hard- 
ened, and  undcT  pressure 
rolled  upon  a  plate  from  which 
the  stamps  were  printed.     ** 


this 


of 


safer, 


could    be 

made  on  a  plate  as  desired,  and  tbe  full  sheets 
of  these  early  issues  contained  240  stamps. 
This  method  of  engraving  and  transfer,  with 
some  improvements,  is  employed  at  the  present 
time  and  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  the  . 
stamps  of  many  countries.  Another  method  in 
use  has  been  the  setting  of  separate  electrotypes 
of  a  stamp  side  by  side  and  then  recasting  them 
as  a  solid  plate.  Lithography  has  also  been 
employed  as  a  convenient  and  cheap  method  for 
producing  stamps  in  quantity.  Some  countries 
have  also  made  stamps  by  the  use  of  ordinary 
type  and  rule,  the  design  being  repeated  as  many 
times  as  it  was  desired  to  have  stamps  in  the 
sheet.    Type-set  stamps  vary  one  from  another. 
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This  is  caused  by  alight  differences  in  the  type  stamps.  The  expense  and  difficulty  of  successful 
or  its  spacing,  and  in  the  cutting  of  the  rule  imitation  by  the  use  of  counterfeit  steel  plates 
used  for  borders.  has  been  such  as  to  deter  counterfeiters  from  at- 
The  common  method  of  printing  envelope  tempting  it.  The  lithographic  process  is  usually 
stamps  is  by  embossing,  there  being  in  this  case  employed  by  counterfeiters.  The  Government  of 
two  dies,  one  fitting  into  the  other;  the  paper  Spain  changed  its  issues  every  year  for  a  con- 
being  placed  between  these  and  the  flat  surface  siderable  period  in  order  to  defeat  the  aim  of 
of  one  die  inked,  a  stamp  is  produced  in  which  counterfeiters.  Greece  also  has  suffered  consid- 
tlie  raised  portions  are  white  and  the  level  por-  erably  from  counterfeits  made  to  defraud  the 
tions  are  inked.    This  method  has  been  employed  Government. 

'a  the  printing  of  a  few  ail-  The  collecting  of  stamps,  sometimes  known 
esive  stamps,  notably  those  as  philately,  has  several  advantages  over  the 
of  Great  Britain  of  the  issue  gathering  of  other  objects  which  satisfy  the 
•  of  1841.  collecting  instinct.  The  chief  of  these  is  toe 
I  Pro visionalissuesof stamps  small  space  which  is  occupied  by  a  large  and 
I  have  been  made  from  time  to  valuable  collection.  There  is  also  a  standard 
I  time  in  different  countries,  of  value  by  means  of  which  the  worth  of  stamps 
I  This  has  sometimes  been  may  be  estimated.  This  is  found  in  the  standard 
done  for  the  purpose  of  pro-  catalogues,  which,  being  based  upon  a  knowledge 
viding  a  new  denomination  of  the  number  of  stamps  in  existence,  and  prices 
for  immediate  use  before  it  collectors  are  willing  to  pay  for  them,  contain 
was  possible  to  obtain  a  new  supply  of  the  approximate  valuations  for  most  of  them, 
stamps  from  the  printers.  Such  provisionals  The  separate  engraving  of  stamps  increases 
are  usually  made  by  overprinting  some  values  of  very  much  the  interest  in  them.  It  has  also  led 
stamps  of  whicb  there  is  a  surplus  with  a  new  to  a  distinct  kind  of  collecting  known  as  plat- 
value.  This  is  known  as  surcharging.  Some-  ing.  Collectors  who  are  interested  in  doing  this 
times  lithography  is  resorted  to  in  countries  seek  to  restore  the  original  plates  of  stamps  by 
where  the  regular  issues  are  enpraved.  Sur-  gathering  together  all  the  varieties  that  have 
charging  is  also  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase  been  printed  from  them  and  placing  them  in  their 
the  supply  of  some  denominations  and  to  de-  proper  order  in  relation  to  one  another, 
crease  that  of  others  for  which  there  is  less  use  Great  countries  are  distinctly  adverse  to  the 
than  had  been  expected  when  the  stamps  were  use  of  the  postal  service  in  any  other  than  its 
printed.  legitimate  manner.  There  have  been  coses  where 
There  was  no  means  employed  when  the  ear-  British  and  French  colonial  authorities  have  ar- 
liest  issues  of  stamps  were  made  to  provide  for  ranged  for  special  issues  of  stamps  or  have  had 
their  easy  separation.  The  stamps  were  in-  overprints,  known  as  surcharges,  placed  upon 
tended  to  be  cut  apart,  and  in  many  cases  were  them  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  increased 
printed  very  close  together.  The  use  of  a  ma-  sale  to  collectors,  but  these  attempts  have  been 
chine  for  punching  small  holes  between  the  frowned  upon  and  few  of  them  are  made  at  the 
stamps,  known  as  a  perforating  machine,  was  be-  present  time. 

gun  in  1854,  although  there  are  instances,  even  All  collectors  of  stamps  collect  the  perforated 
at  the  present  time,  in  which  no  method  of  as  distinct  from  the  imperforate  issues.  The 
separation  is  employed.  Another  method  of  rouletted  varieties  are  quite  generally  collected, 
separating  stamps  is  by  the  use  of  the  rouletting  and  those  who  are  especially  interested  in  the 
wheel,  which  cuts  through  the  paper  between  the  smaller  varieliesnotieethedifferences  in  the  gauge 
stamps  with  a  series  of  small  cuts  such  as  would  of  the  perforation.  This  is  determined  by  the 
be  made  by  brass  rule,  with  sn  edge  made  up  of  number  of  holes  that  may  be  counted  in  the  space 
alternate  dashes  and  spaces,  in  printing.  This  of  two  centimeters  and  a  stamp  is  known  as  per- 
rule  also  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose,  forated  11,  13,  15,  etc.,  according  to  the  number 
and  when  it  is  inked  the  stamps  thus  treated  are  of  perforations  included  in  that  space, 
spoken  of  as  rouletted  in  colored  lines.  The  cuts  Water-marks  have  been  used  by 
are,  in  certain  cases,  made  in  zigzag  or  saw-  many  countries  as  a  means  of  guard- 
tooth  form  und  are  variously,  produced  by  rou-  ing  ngninst  the  counterfeiting  of  their 
letting  wheels  or  by  impressions  with  rule  made  stamps.  These  are  produced  in  the 
for  cutting.  paper  in  the  same  way  that  the  water- 
Governments  which  have  issued  stamps  some-  mark  is  made  in  ordinary  writing  /*  /* 
times  reprint  them  after  they  have  gone  out  of  paper.  It  sometimes  appears  in  the  «J  J 
use.  When  these  issues  are  good  for  postage  centre  of  a  sheet  or  pane  of  stamps, 
they  are  called  reissues.  When,  however,  they  -^  and  again  the  whole  water-mark  is  found 
are  obsolete  stamps,  which  cannot  be  used  for  Jfn  in  the  space  covered  by  a  single  stamp, 
prepaying  mail  matter,  they  are  known  as  re-  ffSfi  The  most  common  and  interesting  varie- 
prints.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  plates  of  ffi/Wk  ties  of  water-mark  are  those  found  in  tlie 
Government  issues  of  stamps  get  into  the  hands  WWW  stamps  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
of  private  individuals  who  reprint  them  for  sale  Jm^  It  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  discern 
to  collectors.  These  are  known  as  private  re-  "™  the  water-mark,  but  a  stamp  placed  in 
prints  and  are  of  much  less  value  than  Govern-  benzine  upon  a  black  surface  usually 
ment  reprints  because  made  without  authority,  shows  it  clearly.  Collectors  who  arc  I 
and  usually  in  large  quantities.  especially  interested  in  minor  varieties   | 

The   processes  employed   in   printing  in  many  of  water-mark  collect  them  when  found 
countries  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  coun-  inverted  or  sideways  in  the  stamp,  i 
terfeiting.    Comparatively  little  trouble  has  been  well    as    in    their    proper    position.      The   mis- 
experienced  by  governments  which  have  employed  placing  of  a  sheet  in  the  press  frequently  causes 
eteel    engraving    for    the    production    of    their  a  watermark  to  appear  at  one  side  instead  of  at 
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the  centre  of  a  stamp,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  en- 
tirely lacking  for  this  reason,  and,  where  the 
margin  of  a  sheet  contains  lines  or  large  letters, 
these  are  found  in  the  stamps. 

The  colors  of  the  paper  on  which  stamps  are 
printed  appeal  strongly  to  all  collectors,  also 
the  quality  of  the  paper  itself.  Laid  paper  is 
a  variety  showing  parallel  lines,  similar  to  those 
of  the  water-mark,  such  as  may  be  found  in  many 
varieties  of  writing  paper.  All  paper  that  does 
not  have  laid  lines  is  known  as  wove,  some 
of  it  being  of  even  texture  and  showing  no 
marks  whatever,  while  other  varieties  show 
that  which  is  similar  to  the  weaving  of  cloth 
which  gives  the  name.  Collectors  who  are  spe- 
cialists note  the  differences  of  hard  and  soft 
paper.  Thin  and  thick  paper  varieties  are  also 
collected. 

The  value  of  stamps  depends,  not,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  upon  their  ace,  but  upon  the 

number  that  have  been  is- 
sued and  the  number  pre- 
served. Great  countries,  like 
the  United  States  and  the 
principal  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, issue  large  numbers 
of  every  stamp  that  they 
put  into  circulation.  The 
stamp  which  corresponds 
to  the  ordinary  letter  rate 
in  any  large  country  is  al- 
ways common.  Very  old  issues  of  small  coun- 
tries whose  postal  service  was  limited  attain 
high  value.  Confederate  postmasters  during  the 
War  of  Secession  issued  stamps  of  a  class 
similar  to  United  States  postmasters'  stamps. 
Some  of  these  in  fine  condition  are  rare,  bringing 


5  Cents • 


0  ""»  T  \(.\    * 


$500  each  and  upward,  according  to  their  condi- 
tion. The  United  States  Baltimore  stamp  of  the 
10-cent  denomination,  which  differs  from  the 
5-cent  only  in  the  numeral,  is  one  of  the  rarest 
known.  The  first  issue  of  Mauritius  brings  a 
very  high  price,  exceeding  $2000  for  a  fine  speci- 
men. All  early  issues  of  stamps 
are  continually  increasing  in 
value,  for  the  supply  of  them  is 
limited  and  the  demand  grows 
constantly. 

There  are  very  valuable  col- 
lections of  stamps  held  in  all 
the  principal  countries  of  the 
world.  The  British  Museum 
owns  one  which  was  left  to  it  by 
a  late  member  of  Parliament 
and  which  contains  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
rarest  stamps  of  all  countries.  The  most  com- 
plete collection  in  the  world  is  owned  in  France. 
The  actual  value  of  these  collections  is  difficult 
to  estimate,  as  they  contain  stamps  of  which  few 
specimens  are  known  and  varieties  which  are 
unique. 

Consult:  Caiman  and  Collin,  Catalogue  for 
Advanced  Collectors  (New  York,  1902) ;  Luff, 
The  Pontape  Stamps  of  the  United  States  (ib., 
1902) ;  Wright  and  Creeke,  The  Adhesive  Stamps 
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of  the  British  Isles  (London,  1899)  ;  Krotzsch, 
Permanentes  Handbuch  der  Postfreimarkenkunde 
(Leipzig,  1895  et  seq.). 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS.  The  system 
of  savings  banks  conducted  by  various  govern- 
ments through  the  Post-Office  Department.  This 
institution  has  become  increasingly  important 
since  it  was  first  introduced  in  England  in 
1861,  and  to-day  all  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world,  except  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
have  adopted  it.  Its  adoption  in  England  was 
due  to  the  inadequate  facilities  and  incompetent 
management  of  the  trustee  banks.  In  1860,  out 
of  a  total  of  638  of  these  banks,  350  were  open 
only  one  day  in  the  week,  and  then  for  only  a 
few  hours,  while  20  towns  and  14  counties,  each 
containing  over  10,000  inhabitants,  were  wholly 
without  savings  facilities.  Similar  conditions 
existed  in  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe. 
Thus  in  France  Leon  Say  estimates  that  prior  to 
1875  34,000  communes  were  without  any  savings 
bank  facilities  whatever. 

While  differing  in  details  in  the  various  coun- 
tries, the  general  features  of  the  system  are  the 
same.  Deposits  may  be  made  by  any  person  at 
any  post-office.  Depositors  are  provided  with 
pass-books  in  which  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
is  entered  by  the  local  office,  and  within  a  few 
days  an  official  receipt  is  mailed  to  the  depositor 
from  the  general  office.  In  rural  communities 
carriers  are  allowed  to  receive  deposits.  To  en- 
courage employees  to  extend  the  system,  Holland, 
Finland,  and  Russia  allow  local  officials  commis- 
sions upon  pass-books  issued  .and  deposits  en- 
tered. Most  countries  provide  for  a  minimum 
and  maximum  deposit.  The  minimum  is  usually 
about  20  cents,  but  a  card  is  issued  upon  which 
stamps  may  be  affixed  until  they  amount  to  that 
sum,  when  the  card  is  taken  by  the  bank  and 
the  deposit  is  credited.  This  device  has  been 
found  especially  adapted  for  use  in  schools.  In 
England  and  France  the  fund  representing  the 
aggregate  deposits  is  invested  in  Government 
bonds.  In  other  countries  a  wider  latitude  of  in- 
vestment is  permitted,  such  as  municipal  and 
corporation  bonds,  real  estate  mortgages,  and 
even  personal  security.  The  deposit  is  in  all 
cases  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  Interest 
on  deposits  is  computed  annually,  the  usual  rate 
being  3  per  cent.  The  maximum  deposit  is  £200  in 
England  and  1000  lire  in  Italy.  If  this  sum 
be  exceeded  no  interest  is  allowed  on  the  ex- 
cess. Withdrawals,  like  deposits,  may  be  made 
from  any  post-office.  A  delay  of  a  few  days  is 
usually  necessary  for  withdrawal,  though  a 
system  of  withdrawal  by  telegraph  has  been  pro- 
vided. 

Postal  savings  banks  usually  serve  two  other 
functions  besides  receiving  deposits.  These  are: 
( 1 )  the  providing  of  annuities  and  the  writing  of 
life  insurance;  (2)  serving  their  customers  as 
agents  in  purchasing  Government  securities.  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  have  gone  a  step  further  and 
provided  for  accounts  subject  to  check. 

In  England  18.43  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  depositors  are  artisans;  8.14  per  cent, 
tradesmen  and  assistants ;  8.61  per  cent,  domestic 
servants;  50.41  per  cent,  married  women,  widows, 
spinsters,  and  children.  In  Austria  more  than 
half  the  depositors  are  under  twenty  years  of 
age.  Details  of  the  various  systems  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 
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England 

Scotland , 

Ireland 

Belgium , 

Italy 

France , 

Netherlands.. 

Austria 

Hungary 

Sweden 

Finland 

Ru&ftla 

Canada 

Japan 

India 

New  Zealand 


Tear 
adopted 


1861 


1866 
1876 
1881 

1888 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1889 
1868 


1866 


Date  of 
statistics 


1900 


1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1899 
1889 
1900 

1898 
1899 
1900 


Number 
of  banks 


987 
6.143 
7,697 

6,987 
4,206 
3,968 


847 

6,479 
450 


Number  of 
depositors 


1,643,678 
3,998,340 
3,664.464 

829,131 
1,627,266 

389.083 

666,644 

31,204 

3,172,868 

150,987 
1,666,498 

785,729 


Total  deposits 


£122,366,198 
£6.126,299 
£8,068,168 
608,440,774  fr. 
682,000.000  lire 
1,010,263,198  fr. 
84,697  g. 
180,010,618  i 
82,674  cr. 
69.934,166  kr. 
$162,861 
$320,000,000 
$37,607,466 


96,464.466  nip. 


Maximum 

Individual 

account 


200 


1,500  fr. 
1,00011. 


1,000  rub. 
$3,000 


Maximum 

depoflitany 

one  year 


50 


60,000  fr. 
1.000  lire 


Rate  of 
interest 


1,000  M. 

$i!ooo 


2.5 


S 

3.25 

S 

2.61 

3 

3.6 

8.61 

3 


*  Unlimited.    The  above  table  is  compiled  from  statistics  in  the  Statesman's  Tear  Book  (1902).  and  from  figures 
given  by  Hamilton  and  Wanamaker. 

Manet  designed  'affiches'  or  posters,  but  not  in 
colors.  The  modern  poster  was  the  invention  of 
Jules  Cheret.  He  commenced  his  long  series  oi 
lithographs  in  color  in  1866,  and  since  then  the 
art  of  poster  designing  has  reached  a  high  devel- 
opment. In  France  it  has  maintained  a  high 
standard,  and  the  work  of  Cheret  himself  is 
notably  clever  and  audacious.  By  the  use  of 
few  colors  in  strong  contrast,  he  produced  the 
most  fantastic  pictorial  effects.  His  subjects 
are  ballet  girls,  clowns,  or  children,  and  his  spon- 
taneity, his  engaging  gaiety,  and  the  aptness  of 
his  detail  make  him  without  an  equal  in  his 
restricted  domain.  Less  suggestive,  less  conquer- 
ing in  color,  but  more  decorative  if  more  subdued, 
is  the  work  of  Eugene  Grasset  (1850 — ).  An- 
other more  original  poster  maker  is  the  often 
harshly  realistic  Toulouse-Lautrec,  a  powerful 
draughtsman.  The  poster  has  kept  pace  with  the 
impressionistic,  the  symbolistic,  the  realistic,  And 
the  romantic  movements  in  literature  and  art. 
Willette,  Forain,  Guillaume,  Auriol,  Ibels.  Stein- 
len,  Mucha,  Reviere,  Boutet  de  Monval,  and 
Schwaebe,  are  only  a  few  names  among  the  many 
poster  designers  who  have  worked  in  one  or  more 
of  these  styles.  Another  interesting  phase  of  the 
poster  is  seen  in  those  designs  which  serve  also 
for  book-covers ;  the  whole  design,  picture,  letter- 
ing, and  borders,  given  first  as  a  poster  three 
feet  by  two,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  the  size 
of  an  octavo  page.  These  were  first  made  by 
Cheret  for  Jules  Le*vy,  the  publisher,  and  the 
often  artistic  work  done  for  the  publishers  of 
music.  In  England  the  first  artistic  poster  was 
made  by  Fred  Walker  for  the  dramatization  of 
Wilkie  Collins's  Woman  in  White  (1871).  After- 
wards Herkomer,  Van  Beers,  Walter  Crane,  Dud- 
ley Hardy,  and  Grieffenhagen,  among  others,  won 
fame  in  this  line.  But  the  most  original  of  Eng- 
lish poster  makers  was  Aubrey  Beardsley,  who 
influenced  a  crowd  of  imitators  by  his  masterly 
exotic  art.  The  'Beggarstaff  Brothers,'  Poryde, 
and  Nicholson,  with  their  grave  artistic  effects  in 
black  and  brown,  are  the  most  interesting  of  the 
very  modern  designers.  The  growth  of  the  poster 
in  other  European  countries  was  rapid,  especially 
during  the  years  from  1895  to  1900.  The  Spanish 
posters,  especially  those  announcing  bull-fights 
and  fairs,  are  models  of  brilliant  coloring  and 
vivid  treatment.  The  first  American  posters  ad- 
vertised the  circus  and  the  stage,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  poster  makers  was  Matt  Morgan, 
for  some  time  head  of  a  Cincinnati  lithographing 
company.    The  makers  of  patent  medicines  then 


Consult:    Wanamaker,  Postal  Savings  Banks 

(Washington,   1891);    United   States   Post-Oftice 

Department,  Annual  Report  (Washington,  1892)  ; 

Hamilton,  Savings  and  Savings  Institutions  (New 

York,  1902). 

POSTEL,  po'stel',  Guillaume  (1510-81).  A 
French  philologist  and  mystic,  born  in  Dolerie, 
Normandy.  He  was  poor  and  without  patronage 
for  many  years,  but  by  constant  study  he  became 
versed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabic.  Francis 
I.  sent  him  to  Constantinople  to  buy  Oriental 
manuscripts,  and  on  his  return  to  France  (1539) 
appointed  him  to  a  chair  in  the  College  de 
France.  But  the  idea  of  converting  the  world 
had  taken  possession  of  him  and  through  the  re- 
mainder of  h|s  life  gave  him  little  rest.  His 
vagaries  increased  and  he  became  disciple  to  an 
old  Italian  mystic,  whom  he  calls  'Mother 
Jeanne'  and  whose  spiritual  dominion  he 
prophesies.  Professor  in  Vienna  for  a  time,  he 
then  wandered  through  Italy,  being  repeatedly 
imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition,  and  on  his  coming 
back  to  France  was  shut  up  in  the  Monastery 
of  Saint-Ma rtin-des-Champs.  Postel  brought  to 
France  many  valuable  manuscripts,  and  in  1555 
published  the  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  New 
Testament.  His  De  la  rtpublique  des  Turcs 
(1540;  revised  1560)  has  some  historical  value. 
Consult  WTeill,  De  Postelli  Vita  et  Indole  (Paris, 
1892). 

POSTER.  A  sign,  usually  pictorial,  intended 
to  be  affixed  to  a  wall  or  board  to  convey  some 
public  announcement.  The  use  of  such  signs 
is  probably  as  old  as  civilization  itself;  but  with 
the  printing-presB  came  in  a  class  of  signs  more 
or  less  answering  to  the  specific  modern  use  of 
the  word  poster.  In  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, posters  printed  on  colored  paper  of  one 
tone,  such  as  yellow  for  the  Opera  House,  green 
for  the  ComGdie  Francaise,  and  red  for  the  Com- 
eclie  Italienne,  were  generally  used.  The  cus- 
tom is  continued  in  Paris  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  where  white  paper  is  reserved  for  gov- 
ernmental posters,  and  even  the  great  national 
educational  establishments  have  to  use  another 
color,  generally  yellow.  In  Italy  the  play  bill 9 
were  more  descriptive,  and  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  often  ornamented  with  cuts,  show- 
ing scenes  and  characters  in  the  Opera.  As  early 
as  1836  in  France  Lalance  made  a  poster  for  the 
book  Comment  meurent  les  femmes,  and  Kaffet, 
Grandville  C.  Nanteuil,  Gavarni,  Gigous.  Vernet, 
Daumier,  Tony  Johannot,   Frfere,  and  Edouard 
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took  it  up,  and  from  the  lowest  kind  of  pictorial  dead  body  to  determine  the  cause  of  death. 
art  have  lately  done  much  effective  work.  In  Usually,  some  dissection  or  mutilation  of  the 
America  bill  posting  has  assumed  enormous  pro-  body  is  necessary,  but  this  rests  in  the  discretion 
portions,  but  actually  pictorial  work,  especially  of  the  examining  physician.  A  coroner  is  re- 
in colors,  is  not  as  common  as  in  Europe.  (See  quired  to  hold  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
Adtebtislng.  )  The  most  artistic  American  post-  body  of  a  person  dying  under  suspicious  circum- 
ers  have  been  produced  for  the  publishers  in  the  stances.  A  person  other  than  a  public  officer  in 
form  of  enlarged  magazine  covers,  as  stated  the  performance  of  his  duty  has  no  right  to  dis- 
above,  together  with  advertisements  for  books,  sect  or  mutilate  a  dead  body,  without  the  consent 
and  calendars,  and  in  these  as  in  nearly  all  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  is 
American  art  the  main  influence  is  French.  It  liable  in  damages  if  he  does  so  without  such  con- 
was  not  until  1889  that  the  work  of  Louis  Rhead  sent.     Consult  Perley,  Mortuary  Law. 

became  known,  and  along  with  him  must  be  men-  _      _     . _     m 

tioned  Pen  fie  Id,  Will  Bradley,  Carqueville,  George  POST-MOBTEM     EXAMINATION.       See 

Wharton  Edwards,  Parish,  and  Low.    Although  Autopsy. 

as  a  purely  artistic  production,  a  subject  for  col-  POST-NUPTIAL  CONTRACT.  In  its  broad- 
lectors  and  students,  the  poster  has  had  its  day,  egt  g  contract  made  between  husband 
yet  as  a  medium  of  advertisement  and  of  pohti-  and  wife  ^  ^  their  priviiege8  and  restrictions 
cal  appeal  it .may  have  a  future.  Consult :  Mam-  in  thig  respect,  see  Contract;  Husband  and 
dron,  Les  affidhes  illustrtes  (Pans,  1895)  ;  id.,  WlFE  r 
Les  maitres   die    Vaffiche   (Paris,  1896)  ;   id.,  Les 

affiches  e~lrang&res  Mustre'es  (Paris,1897)  ;  Hiatt,  POST-OPFICE.    A  public  institution  for  the 

Picture  Posters    (London,  1895);    Spielman  and  reception   and   delivery   of   letters,   newspapers, 

others,   The   Mcxiern  Poster  (New  York,  1895)  ;  books,  and  such  other  matter  as  may  by  law  of 

Spousel,   Das   Modern*  Plakat   (Dresden,  1897);  the  State  be  intrusted  to  the  mails  for  convey- 

Bolton,  The  Reign-  of  the  Poster  (Boston,- 1895).  ance.     The  post-office  is  frequently  also  charged 

POSTDATE,  John  Pebcival  (1853-).     An  ™th  .oth+?r  **«■.  gj"  the  handling  of  mail. 

English    classical    philologist,   born   at  Birming-  ^us  m  the  Lmted  States  it  issues  money  orders 

ham.    He  was  educated  at  King  Edward's  School,  designed  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  money, 

Birmingham,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  «£  m  European  countries  it  conducts  savings  in- 

He  became  fellow  and  classical  lecturer  in  Trinity  stations  and  has  a  monopolyof  the  facilities  for 

College  and  professor  of  comparative  philology  in  telegraphic  communication     The  postal  service  is 

University    College,   Londonf  and  editor  of  the  at  Pre8ent  *n  »u  civilized  countries  under  the 

Classical   Review*    His  publications  include  edi-  management  and  control  of :the ^Government.    The 

tions   of    Catullus,   Propertius,  and  Lucan.     He  name  originated  m  the  posts  (from  Lat  positumt 

became    editor-in-chief  of  the  Corpus  Poet  arum  placed,  fixed)  placed  at  intervals  along  the  roads 

Latinorutn  in  1893.  ?f  the  Roman  Empire  where  couriers  were  kept 

in  readiness  to  bear  dispatches  and  intelligence. 

POSTHTUMOTJS    CHILD     (Lat.    postumus,  Tne  fir8t  letter-post  seems  to  have  been  estab- 
posthumus,       last,      superlative      of      posterus,  Hshed  in  the  Hansa  towns  in  the  early  part  of 
later ;      associated    by   popular   etymology    with  tne  thirteenth  century  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
post,    behind,    after    +    humus,   ground ) .      One  commercial  intercourse.    In  England  a  system  of 
born     after     the     father's    death,    or    delivered  post8  for  dispatching  letters  was  early  provided, 
from     the     mother    by    the    cassarian    operation  sjr   Brian   Tuke   being  mentioned   as   the   first 
after    her    death.     Such  a  child  is  regarded  by  Master  of  the  Posts  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  law,  for  the  purposes  of  inheritance,  and  tak-  j^  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  chief  postmastership 
rag  property  by  will,  as  if  it  had  been  born  be-  was  established,  Thomas  Randolph  being  the  first 
fore  the  parent's  death.     Where  a  father  makes  incumbent.     With  the  accession  of  James  I.  to 
a   will   without  making  provision  for  a  posthu-  the  throne  of  England  and  the  consequent  fa- 
mous  child,  the  child  is  entitled  to  receive  the  creased  intercourse  between  England  and  Scot- 
same  share  of  the  estate  that  he  would  have  taken  ian<i  a  marked  improvement  in  the  postal  system 
if  tbe  father  had  died  intestate,  the  will  being  followed.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  monopoly 
revoked    pro   tanto,  and  the  provisions  for  the  0f  letter-carrying  was  established,  the  rates  of 
other   children  or  legatees  being  reduced  propor-  postage  being  fixed  at  from  2d.  to  6d.  for  a  single 
tionately  to  make  up  his  share  or  portion.     See  letter,  according  to  distance,  in  England,  8d.  to 
Succession;  Will.  Scotland,  and  9d.  to  Ireland.    In  1680  a  penny 
POtfl'H  U  MTJS.     The  husband  of  Imogen,  in  post  was  established  for  the  conveyance  of  letters 
Shakespeare's  Cymbeline,  banished  by  the  King,  and  parcels  between  different  parts  of  London 
who  intended  his  daughter  for  his  step-son  Cloten.  and  its  suburbs.    In  the  reign  of  Anne  the  exist- 
In  Italy  Posthumus  made  a  wager  with  Iachimo  ing  postal  statutes  were  repealed  and  the  post- 
on  Imogen's  fidelity,  and,  deceived  by  a  trick,  or-  office  establishment  placed  on  a  new  basis.     A 
dered  Pisanio  to  murder  her.     Finally  Iachimo  general  post-office  was  instituted  at  London  for 
confessed,  and  Posthumus  was  pardoned.  the  British  dominions,  with  chief  offices  at  Edin- 

*OSTI,Tn>E  (from  Lat.  post,  behind,  after  +  ^iJ^^Z  lh&  ^teCVs^aceS 

ludus,  play,  from  ludere,  to  play).     An  instru-  ~T"  %   ™iyLf  %  *  wSJ^LfS 

^ntilUection  played  afterVe'  conclusion,  of  ££  J-^ggj  &J?SF£t5S*\*£: 

Divine  service,  while  the  congregation  is  passing  ft        . .     J£    .  .,    Fei„nteenth  century  coaches 

ff A^Sswssr "" measure8  at  the  the  ***rr$ oi tr-7 m r e £e 

*  carriage  of  letters  by  tram  instead  of  by  mail- 

!POST  MOBTEM  (Lat.,  after  death).  A  legal  coaches;  and  one  novelty  which  arose  out  of  this 

term  employed  to  denote  an  examination  of  a  change  was  the  adoption  of  traveling  post-offices, 
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forming  part  of  the  mail-train,  where  letters  are  delivered  through  the  mails  amounted  to  1,400,- 

arranged  during  transit,  and  which   sometimes  200,000.    The  number  of  money  orders  issued  was 

receive  and  drop  the  letter-bags  while  the  train  is  13,263,567,  with  an  aggergate  value  of  £39,374,- 

going  at  full  speed.  665.      The    number    of    'postal    orders'    issued 

In  1812  the  rates  of  postage  on  letters  were  amounted  to  85,390,029,  with  an  aggregate  value 
fixed  at  4d.  for  15  miles,  with  a  regular  increase  of  £29,881,726.  The  total  receipts  of  the  post- 
up  to  17d.,  which  was  the  charge  for  any  distance  office  exclusive  of  the  income  from  the  telegraphic 
over  700  miles.  In  1837  a  plan  of  post-office  re-  service  was  £13,995,470,  while  the  expenditures 
form  was  suggested  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  were  £9,064,903,  leaving  a  balance  of  £3,930,567. 
Rowland  Hill,  the  adoption  of  which  not  only  The  postal  service  of  the  United  Kingdom  i* 
immensely  increased  the  utility  of  the  post-office,  now  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Post- 
but  changed  its  whole  administration.  Its  prin-  master-General  assisted  by  the  chief  secretary 
cipal  features  were  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  of  the  post-office  in  London,  a  financial  sccre- 
and  low  rate  of  postage,  a  charge  by  weight,  and  tary,  and  four  other  secretaries.  There  are  also 
prepayment.  The  new  system  came  into  full  chief  officers  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  with  eee- 
operation  in  1840.  A  penny  was  adopted  as  the  retarial  and  other  departmental  staffs.  The  Post- 
uniform  rate  for  every  inland  letter  not  above  master-General  is  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
half  an  ounce  in  weight.  Facilities  for  prepay-  and  sometimes  a  Cabinet  Minister.  He  is  the  only 
ment  were  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  post-  officer  connected  with  the  department  who  leaves 
age  stamps,  and  double  postage  was  levied  on  office  on  a  change  of  Ministry.  The  secretary  is 
letters  not  prepaid.  Arrangements  were  made  for  his  responsible  adviser.  The  receiver  and  ac- 
the  registration  of  letters;  and  the  money-order  countant-general  keeps  account  of  the  money 
office,  by  a  reduction  of  the  commission  charged  received  by  each  department,  receiving  remit- 
tor orders,  became  available  to  an  extent  which  it  tances  from  branch  and  provincial  offices,  and 
had  never  been  before.  The  immediate  result  of  taking  charge  of  the  payment  of  all  salaries 
these  changes  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the  pensions,  and  items  of  current  expenditure.  The 
amount  of  correspondence,  arising  in  part  from  surveyors  are  the  connecting  link  between  the 
the  cessation  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  letters,  which  metropolitan  and  provincial  officers,  each  post- 
had  so  largely  prevailed  before;  but  for  some  master,  with  some  exceptions,  being  under  the 
years  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  post-office  revenue,  superintendence  of  the  surveyor  of  his  district. 
Since  1897  the  rates  have  been  as  follows  when  In  1900  the  staff  of  officers  employed  in  the  past- 
prepaid  :  Not  exceeding  4  ounces,  Id. ;  over  4  office,  including  those  engaged  in  telegraph  work, 
ounces  and  not  exceeding  6  ounces,  l%d. ;    over  was  over  167,000. 

6  ounces  and  not  exceeding  8  ounces,  2d.,  and  so  on        Postal  Savings  Banks.     See  under  that  head- 

at  the  rate  of  one  halfpenny  for  every  additional  ing. 

two  ounces.  A  letter  posted  unpaid  is  charged  Post-Office  Insurance.  The  system  of  post- 
double  postage.  Letters  insufficiently  stamped  office  insurance,  first  established  by  the  Eng- 
are  charged  double  the  deficiency  on  delivery,  lish  Government  through  the  Government  An- 
Redirected  letters  are  charged  additional  postage  nuities  Act  of  1864,  like  the  system  of  postal 
at  the  prepaid  rate;  and  this  may  either  be  pre-  savings  banks,  was  primarily  intended  for 
paid  or  charged  on  delivery.  Letters  for  officers,  the  promotion  of  habits  of  thrift  among  the 
soldiers,  or  seamen  on  actual  service  abroad  are  working  people.  For  many  years  the  Govern- 
redirected  without  charge.  The  same  privilege  ment  had  sold  terminable  annuities  for  one  life, 
extends — with  several  restrictions — to  such  let-  two  lives,  or  a  term  of  years,  through  the 
ters  redirected  at  home.  By  paying  %d.  extra,  let-  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Na- 
ters  may  be  posted  in  the  boxes  attached  to  mail  tional  Debt.  The  act  of  1864,  which  went  into 
trains,  in  which  sorting  is  performed.  effect  April   17,   1865,  provided  for  the  sale  of 

The  home  and  foreign  mail-packet  service  was,  such  annuities  of  any  amount  between  £4  and 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  £50  through  the  Post-Office  Department.  It 
the  hands  of  the  post-office  authorities,  but  was  further  authorized  the  Postmaster-General  to  in- 
removed  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  under  whose  sure  the  lives  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
control  it  remained  till  I860,  when  it  was  again  60  inclusive  for  any  amount  between  £20  and  £100. 
restored  to  the  post-office.  Steam-vessels  were  But  little  advantage  was  taken  of  the  provision* 
first  used  for  conveying  the  mail  in  1821 ;  and  in  of  the  act,  only  6524  contracts  for  life  insurance 
1833  mail  contracts  were  introduced,  the  first  having  been  entered  into  up  to  1882.  In  that 
being  with  the  Mona  Steam  Company  to  run  year  the  act  now  in  force  was  passed.  By  its 
steamers  from  Liverpool  to  Douglas  in  the  Isle  terms  annuities,  either  immediate  or  deferred, 
of  Man.  Of  the  home  mail-packet  contracts,  the  are  issued  to  persons  not  less  than  5  years  of 
most  important  are  those  with  the  City  of  Dub-  age  for  any  amount  between  £1  and  £100.  In- 
lin  Steam-Packet  Company  for  conveying  the  surance,  either  life  or  endowment,  may  be  taken 
Irish  mails  between  Holyhead  and  Kingstown,  out  by  any  person  between  the  ages  of  14  and  65 
The  principal  foreign  contracts  are  for  the  In-  inclusive.  The  amount  of  the  insurance  may 
dian  and  Chinese  mails  entered  into  with  the  vary  from  £5  to  £100.  Insurance  for  £5  may  be 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com-  taken  out  on  the  lives  of  children  from  8  to  13 
pany,  the  mails  to  North  and  South  America,  the  years  of  age.  Insurance  for  £25  or  less  may  be 
West  Indies,  the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  issued  without  a  medical  examination,  provided 
Cape.  the  insured  presents  other  satisfactory  evidonee 

In   1901   there  were  22,189  post-offices  in  the  of  good  health.     Such  policies  provide,  however, 

United  Kingdom  besides  33,590  road  and  pillar  that,  if  the  insured  dies  within  two  years  of  the 

letter-boxes.      The   total   number   of   letters    de-  issuance  of  the  policy,  the  beneficiary  shall  not 

livered    during   the   year   was   2,323,600,000,    as  receive  the  full  amount  of  his  policy.    Premiums 

against  1,097,000,000*^  in   1879.     The  total  num-  may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  in  advance,  or  in 

ber  of  post  cards,  books,  newspapers,  and  parcels  installments.     In  1896  new  premium  rates  were 
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established,  somewhat  lower  than   those  before  charged  on  letters  marked  'Registered'  and  posted 

in  force.    The  present  rates  are  a  little  higher  in  the  usual  way  instead  of  being  given  to  a 

than  those  of  the   regular   life   insurance   com-  post-office  servant.    For  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900, 

panies  but  on  the  whole  somewhat  Jower  th?m  16,256,852  letters  were  registered  in  the  United 

those  of  industrial  companies.  Kingdom.       Recently    a     system     of     insurance 

The  connection  between  the  insurance  depart-  against  loss  or  damage  to  letters  has  been  estab- 
ment  and  the  savings  banks  is  the  most  charac-  lished.  The  registration  fee  of  2d.  entitles  the 
tcristic  feature  of  the  institution.  Every  policy-  sender  to  compensation  up  to  £5,  a  fee  of  3d.  £10, 
holder  must  be  a  depositor  in  the  postal  savings  and  so  on  up  to  £120.  Still  more  recently  a 
bank.  He  must  deposit  the  full  amount  of  his  railway  and  express  letter  service  has  been  es- 
first  premium,  opening  an  account  if  he  has  not  tablished  by  which  letters  may  be  intrusted 
one  already.  Later  premiums  the  Postmaster-  to  the  railroad  companies  for  dispatch  upon  pay- 
General  transfers  from  the  deposits  of  the  in-  nient  of  an  additional  fee. 

sured  so  long  as  they  hold  out,  without  notice  Newspaper,  Book,  and  Parcels  Post.    News- 

from  the  insured.     The  insured  may  make  his  papers  and  books  may  be  sent  through  the  mails  at 

deposits  in  the  bank  at  any  time,  and  in  any  the  rate  of  one  halfpenny  for  every  2  ounces  or 

amounts,  subject  only  to  the  general  regulations  fraction  of  2  ounces.     Newspapers  to  come  under 

of  the  bank.    In  the  same  way  payments  to  the  the  definition  must  be  published  at  intervals  not 

insured,  whether  arising  from  annuities  or  from  exceeding  seven  days  and  appear  in  unstitched 

endowment  insurance  policies,  are  first  credited  sheets.      Under   book   post  are   included   raanu- 

to  his  account  on  the  books  of  the  bank.   Further-  scripts,  maps,  prints,  and  circulars.     In  1900  the 

more,  the  deposits  in  the  bank,  and  the  with-  number  of  newspapers  carried  aggregated   167,- 

drawals  from  it,  may  be  made  at  any  one  of  the  800,000,  and  the  number  of  book  packets,  circu- 

13,000  postal  savings  banks  in  the  country.  lars,  etc.,  was  732,400,000.    The  parcels  post  was 

In  spite  of  the  more  liberal  conditions  estab-  established  in  1883.  In  1897  the  rates  were  made 
lished  by  the  law  of  1882,  the  amount  of  life  in-  3d.  for  parcels  not  exceeding  1  pound,  and  Id.  for 
surance  business  transacted  by  the  Government  each  succeeding  pound  up  to  10  pounds.  During 
i*  very  small.  Since  the  new  law  went  into  effect  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1900,  75,448,000 
the  number  of  policies  issued  has  averaged  less  parcels  were  carried  for  £1,580,508. 
than  800  a  year.  The  failure  of  the  scheme  is  Free  Delivery.  Prior  to  the  American  Revo- 
probably  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  great  lution  no  provision  had  been  made  for  free  de- 
popularity  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  partly  to  livery  except  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  Government  system  and  its  towns.  Since  then  the  free  delivery  system  has 
limited  number  of  policy  forms,  partly  to  the  become  universal  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Cor- 
lack  of  active  effort  to  push  the  business  through  responding  to  the  American  special  delivery  is 
paid  canvassers  or  otherwise,  and  partly  to  the  the  express  delivery  service  of  the  British  post- 
antipathy  of  the  English  working  people  to  Gov-  office,  by  which  letters  are  sent  out  by  express 
ernmental  institutions  of  this  character.  The  ex-  messengers  in  advance  of  the  postman.  The  total 
periment  has  had  one  beneficial  result,  however,  number  of  deliveries  of  this  kind  in  1899  was 
if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  fear  of  the  competi-  720,381.  Rural  free  delivery  service  has  been 
tion  of  the  Government  office  has  been  partly  re-  extended  to  all  parts  of  England  and  is  almost 
sponsible  for  the  efforts  the  Friendly  Societies  completed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
have  been  making  in  recent  years  to  establish  Money  Oboebs.  As  far  back  as  1792  a  money- 
their  business  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  order  office  as  a  private  venture  had  been  estab- 
TfeLEGRAPHS.  An  act  of  1870  empowered  the  lished  for  the  transmission  of  small  sums  of 
post-office  to  acquire  the  existing  electric  tele-  money  to  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  By 
graphs;  and  the  telegraphic  communication  of  an  act  passed  in  1838  this  business  was  incor- 
the  country  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  post-office,  porated  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  but  the 
As  a  result  of  governmental  control  the  rates  commission  charged  was  so  high  that  it  was  only 
charged  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  the  num-  employed  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Inland  money 
ber  of  messages  sent  greatly  increased.  Since  orders  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  post-offices 
1885  the  charges  have  been  half  a  penny  per  word,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  payment  of  the  follow- 
with  a  minimum  charge  of  sixpence  for  each  ing  commission:  For  orders  not  exceeding  £3, 
telegram.  Above  89  millions  of  telegraphic  mes-  3d. ;  over  £3  and  not  exceeding  £10,  4d.  Money 
«ages  were  sent  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  orders  may  now  be  issued  to  the  colonies,  to  most 
1W1,  about  ten  times  the  number  sent  in  1870.  European  countries,  the  United  States,  Egypt, 
The  gross  revenue  was  £3,459,353;  working  etc.,  the  commission  being  about  three  to  four 
expenses,  £3,812,569.  By  an  act  of  1898  the  times  the  above  rate.  A  money  order  in  the 
Post-Office  Department  was  further  authorized  United  Kingdom  becomes  void  if  not  presented 
to  assume  control  of  the  telephone  service  of  for  payment  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  calen- 
the  United  Kingdom.  dar  month  after  that  in  which  it  was  issued.  Or- 
A  fee  of  2d. — in  addition  to  the  ordinary  post-  ders  drawn  on  France  or  Italy  must  be  paid 
age— prepaid  in  stamps,  secures  careful  handling  within  three  months.  The  lower  rates  for  inland 
of  any  letter,  newspaper,  or  book-packet,  and  ren-  money  orders  entail  a  loss  on  each  transaction, 
ders  its  transmission  more  secure,  by  enabling  it  Provision  was  further  made  for  the  issue  of  ten 
to  be  traced  from  its  receipt  to  its  delivery.  Let-  classes  of  'postal  notes'  for  small  fixed  sums, 
ters  may  be  registered  for  a  fee  of  twopence  to  any  under  the  Post-Office  Bill  of  1880. 
place  in  the  British  colonies,  and  for  various  rates  The  Universal  Postal  Union.  In  October, 
of  charge  to  different  foreign  countries.  Letters  1874,  a  conference  of  representatives  from  all  the 
containing  coin,  if  not  registered,  are  treated  as  States  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Egypt 
if  they  were,  and  charged  on  delivery  with  a  was  held  at  Berne,  and  resulted  in  the  establish- 
registration  fee  of  eightpence;    the  same  fee  is  ment  of  an   international   postal  union  with  a 
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central  office  at  Berne,  which  meets  every  three  liam  Hunter  a  royal  commission  as  Deputy  Post- 
years  to  consider  questions  affecting  the  postal  master-General  for  the  colonies.  Franklin  imme- 
relations  of  the  States  concerned.  This  was  fol-  diately  proceeded  to  systematize  the  department 
lowed  in  June,  1878,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  personally  made  a  tour  of  inspection,  in 
signed  or  subsequently  adhered  to  by  all  the  par-  which  he  visited  every  post-office  in  the  country 
ties  to  the  former  treaty,  with  the  addition  of  except  that  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  After  four  rears 
British  India,  the  colonies  of  France,  Spain,  of  his  administration  the  post-office  yielded  the 
Holland,  and  Portugal,  various  British  colonies,  salary  of  the  postmasters,  and  a  small  revenue 
Persia,  Japan,  Liberia,  Brazil,  Peru,  Mexico,  in  besides,  and  in  1774  a  clear  annual  revenue  of 
fact  every  country  in  the  world  except  China,  the  £3000  to  Great  Britain.  In  1753  the  delivery  of 
new  convention  receiving  the  name  of  the  'Univer-  letters  by  the  penny  post  was  begun,  and  also  the 
sal  Postal  Union.'  Under  this  important  treaty  practice  of  advertising  letters  remaining  in  the 
all  the  consenting  nations  were  declared  to  be  "a  office  in  Philadelphia.  In  1774  Franklin  became 
single  postal  territory  for  the  reciprocal  exchange  obnoxious  to  the  British  Government,  on  account 
of  correspondence."  Instead  of  the  varying  rates  of  his  connection  with  the  petition  for  the  re- 
theretofore  prevailing,  equal  rates,  weights,  and  moval  of  Governor  Hutchinson  from  Massachu- 
rules  were  established,  and  considerable  reduc-  setts,  and  on  January  31st  of  that  year  he  was 
tion  of  postage  followed  its  adoption.  Except  in  dismissed  from  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General- 
the  case  of  lengthy  sea  transit,  a  uniform  rate  ship.  By  this  time  the  patriotic  movement  which 
of  25  centimes  ( 5  cents )  was  adopted  for  a  letter  concluded  in  the  Revolution  was  in  full  tide,  and 
of  15  grams  ( %  ounce)  ;  of  10  centimes  (2  cents)  so  great  was  the  feeling  caused  by  Franklin's  dis- 
for  post-cards;  of  5  centimes  (1  cent)  for  packets  missal  that  private  arrangements  were  made  for 
of  print,  etc.,  of  50  grams  (2  ounces)  ;  and  of  25  carrying  letters,  and  after  1774  the  American 
centimes  (5  cents)  for  registration  in  Europe,  post-office  never  again  contributed  a  farthing  to 
and  50  centimes  ( 10  cents)  for  registration  be-  the  British  treasury.  In  fact,  in  1775  the  col- 
yond  Europe.  Prepayment  of  postage  is  required  onies  combined  to  establish  their  own  post-offices 
except  on  letters.  and  to  pay  the  necessary  officials,  the  Continental 

United  States.  In  the  English  colonies  of  Congress  appointing  a  committee  to  devise  a 
America  before  1639  such  postal  facilities  as  ex-  postal  system,  which  went  into  effect  July  26, 
isted  were  supplied  by  private  enterprise.  Let-  1775,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  was  unanimously 
ters  from  abroad  were  delivered  at  the  wharf  to  appointed  Postmaster-General,  with  authority  to 
those  who  called  for  them  or  sent  to  a  near-bv  establish  a  line  of  posts  from  Falmouth,  Me.,  to 
coffee-house  for  distribution.  In  1639  the  General  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  as  many  cross  posts  as  might 
Court  of  Massachusetts  took  the  first  step  toward  8eem  *°  him  necessary.  During  the  period  of  the 
the  establishment  of  .a  Government  postal  system  Revolution  the  postage  was  paid  in  currency;  but 
by  enacting  the  following  decree:  "It  is  or-  this  depreciated  so  much  in  value  that  it  was 
dered,  that  notice  be  given  that  Richard  Fair-  ordered  that  only  specie  should  be  received.  In 
banks,  his  house  in  Boston,  is  the  place  ap-  1792  rates  of  postage  were  fixed  which  remained 
pointed  for  all  letters  which  are  brought  from  unaltered  for  nearly  half  a  century.  They  were: 
beyond  the  seas,  or  are  to  be  sent  thither  to  for  30  miles  and  under,  6  cents;  over  30  miles 
be  left  with  him ;  and  he  is  to  take  care  that  they  and  not  exceeding  60  miles,  8  cents ;  over  60  and 
are  to  be  delivered  or  sent  according  to  directions ;  not  exceeding  100  miles,  10  cents;  and  so  on  up 
and  he  shall  be  allowed  for  every  letter  a  penny,  *°  450  miles  and  over,  for  which  the  charge  was 
and  he  must  answer  all  miscarriages  through  his  25  cents-  0n  account  of  these  expensive  rates, 
own  neglect  in  this  kind,  provided  that  no  man  comparatively  few  letters  were  sent  through  the 
shall  be  compelled  to  bring  his  letters  thither  ex-  ma,ls>  !t  bemg  found  cheaper  to  send  them  by 
cept  he  please."  In  Virginia  each  planter  was  Prlvate  express.  In  1845  the  rates  were  lowered 
required  to  convey  the  dispatches,  as  they  arrived,  and  a  8cale  based  on  weight  as  well  as  distance 
to  the  next  plantation,  'and  so  on.  In  1672  the  was  adopted.  The  postage  on  letters  not  exceed- 
Government  of  New  York  established  a  monthlv  meT  %  ounce  in  weight  was  fixed  at  5  cents  for  any 
mail  to  Boston.  In  1683  and  in  1693  post-offices  distance  not  exceeding  300  miles;  over  300  miles 
were  established  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hamp-  i*™8  10  <*****  with  an  increase  of  rate  for  eyery 
shire  respectively.  In  1692  the  Legislature  of  additional  half  ounce  in  weight.  The  rate  on  news- 
Virginia  passed  an  act  reciting  that  one  Thomas  papers  was  nothing  for  distances  under  30  miles; 
Neale  had  been  empowered  by  letters  patent  from  for  ov'er  30  miles  and  under  100,  one  cent  wa* 
William  and  Mary  to  take  charge  of  the  postal  charged;  over  100  miles,  if  beyond  the  borders 
business  of  the  colonies.  Neale's  patent  author-  of  the  State,  the  charge  was  1%  cents.  In  1851 
ized  him  "to  erect,  settle,  and  establish  offices  in  the  rate  on  letters  not  exceeding  ^  ounce  in 
America  for  the  receiving  and  dispatching  away  weight  was  reduced  to  3  cents  for  distances  under 
of  letters  and  packquettes"  and  to  appoint  the  3000  miles  and  6  cents  for  distances  above  3000 
necessary  persons  to  assist  him.  This  patent  ere-  miles.  If  not  prepaid  the  rates  were  5  and  12  cents 
ated  for  the  first  time  an  American  inter-colonial  respectively.  Prior  to  1851  no  reduction  was  made 
postal  service.  In  general  its  charges  for  carry-  for  prepayment  of  postage.  In  1855  a  law  was 
ing  a  letter  ranged  from  4d.  to  15d.,  according  passed  requiring  prepayment,  and  this  has  con- 
to  distance.  The  post  roads  were  generally  in  tinued  to  be  the  rule.  In  1863  the  element  of  dis- 
bad  condition ;  the  riders  were  frequently  untrust-  tance  as  a  factor  in  fixing  the  scale  of  rates  was 
worthy,  and  the  postmasters  are  represented  as  abolished  and  a  uniform  rate  of  3  cents  was  es- 
being  little  better.  tablished  for  letters  not  exceeding  %  ounce  in 

No  man  in  America  was  so  identified  with  the  weight.    In  1883  this  rate  was  reduced  to  2  cents, 

interests  of  the  colonial  post-office  as  Benjamin  Stamps.    In  1847  adhesive  postage  stamps  were 

Franklin.    In  1737  he  was  appointed  postmaster  first  introduced  into  the  United  States,  but,  on 

of  Philadelphia.     In  1753  he  received  with  Wil-  account  of  the  high  rate  of  postage  and  the  pro- 
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vision  allowing  optional  prepayment,  they  did  not  which  extra  precaution  is  taken  in  the  transmis- 
come  into  general  use  until  1855,  when  the  rates  sion  of  valuable  letters  and  parcels  upon  payment 
were  reduced  and  prepayment  required.  In  1852  of  a  fee  of  eight  cents  in  addition  to  the  regular 
stamped  envelopes  were  introduced  and  in  1872  postage.  The  postal  officials  take  special  care  of 
postal  cards  were  authorized.  In  1879  double  or  such  letters,  but  the  Government,  until  recently, 
reply  postal  cards  were  authorized,  and  in  1898  refused  to  assume  responsibility  for  such  letters 
private  mailing  cards  were  allowed  to  be  sent  when  lost.  By  an  act  of  1897,  however,  pro- 
through  the  mails  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  postage,  vision  was  made  for  indemnifying  persons  who  lose 
subject  to. certain  restrictions  prescribed  by  the  registered  letters  and  parcels  of  value,  but  the 
Postmaster-General.  limit  of  indemnity  is  $25  or  the  actual  value  of 

Classification  of  Mail  Matter.  Domestic  the  article  where  that  is  less  than  $25.  In  1898, 
mail  matter  is  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  in  more  than  15,000,000  pieces  of  registered  mail, 
first  class  includes  letters,  postal  cards,  and  all  there  were  but  504  cases  of  actual  loss, 
matter  wholly  or  partly  in  writing,  whether  Monet  Orders.  In  1864  the  postal  money  or- 
sealed  or  unsealed  (except  manuscript  and  cor-  der  system  was  adopted,  by  which  one  is  enabled 
rected  proof).  The  rate  on  all  matter  of  this  to  transmit  money  through  the  mails  by  making 
class  is  two  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  a  deposit  of  the  amount  with  the  postmaster  and 
On  postal  cards  it  is  one  cent  each,  the  price  for  receiving  an  order  on  the  postmaster  of  the  place 
which  they  are  sold.  On  'drop  letters1  the  rate  to  which  the  money  is  to  be  sent.  No  single 
is  two  cents  an  ounce  at  free  delivery  offices  and  money  order  for  more  than  $100  may  be  issued, 
one  cent  elsewhere.  The  rule  is  prepayment  ex-  The  fees  charged  range  from  five  to  thirty 
cept  where  the  amount  of  the  postage  exceeds  two  cents,  according  to  the  amount  sent.  For  inter- 
cents,  in  which  case  if  the  weight  does  not  exceed  national  money  orders  the  fees  range  from  10 
four  pounds  the  excess  of  two  cents  may  be  cents  to  $1. 

called  for  from  the  addressee.  Second-class  Fbee  Delivery.  The  system  of  delivering  mail 
matter  includes  newspapers  and  other  periodi-  by  carriers  at  the  houses  and  offices  of*  persons  to 
cal  publications  issued  as  often  as  four  times  whom  it  is  addressed  was  first  introduced  on  a 
a  year,  which  bear  a  date  of  issue  and  are  num-  small  scale  in  1863.  In  1865  free  delivery  was 
bered  consecutively  and  issue  from  a  known  office  extended  to  all  places  having  a  population  of  50,- 
of  publication,  and  which  are  in  the  form  of  000,  and  such  other  places  as  in  the  opinion  of 
printed  sheets  without  substantial  binding.  The  the  Postmaster-General  might  seem  expedient.  In 
rate  of  postage  on  second-class  matter  when  sent  1873  the  system  was  extended  to  all  places  of 
by  the  publisher  from  the  office  of  publication,  or  20,000  inhabitants  and  over,  and  in  1887  to  cities 
by  a  news  agency  to  actual  subscribers  or  to  other  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  whose  postal  receipts 
news  agents,  is  one  cent  a  pound  or  fraction  there-  amounted  to  $10,000.  Provision  was  also  made 
of.  To  actual  subscribers  within  the  county  in  in  1885  for  special  or  immediate  delivery  of  let- 
which  the  paper  is  published  postage  is  free  ex-  ters  within  certain  limits  upon  the  payment  of  a 
eept  at  free  delivery  offices.  To  all  other  persons  fee  of  10  cents  in  the  form  of  a  special  stamp. 
than  publishers  and  newsdealers  the  rate  of  post-  In  1896  an  experiment  of  delivering  mail  to  in- 
age  on  second-class  matter  is  one  cent  for  four  habitants  of  rural  districts  was  tried.  The  re- 
ounces  or  fraction  thereof  to  any  place  in  the  suits  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  system  has 
United  States,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  Philippine  been  largely  extended.  In  1902  there  were  11,650 
Islands,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Third-class  matter  established  free  delivery  routes  in  the  United 
includes  books,  circulars,  pamphlets,  and  other  States  and  preparations  were  being  made  to  add 
matter  wholly  in  print  (not  included  in  second  many  more. 

class),  proof-sheets,  corrected  proof-sheets,  and  Parcels  Post.    In  the  United  States  there  is 

manuscript  copy   accompanying  the  same.     By  no  distinct  parcels  post  as  in  England,  parcels 

act  of  July  24,  1888,  seeds,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  being  conveyed   through   the   regular   mails   as 

and  plants  are  also  mailable  at  third-class  rates,  fourth-class  matter.     Arrangements,  however,  ex- 

The  rate  of  postage  on  third-class  matter  is  one  ist  with  Mexico,  certain  of  the  West  Indies,  and 

cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fractional  part  there-  certain  Central  and   South  American  countries 

of,  to  be  fully  prepaid  by  postage  stamps  affixed  providing  for  a  parcels  post  between  the  countries 

thereto.     Fourth-class   matter   includes   all   not  concerned. 

embraced  in  the  first  three  classes  which  is  not  The  Franking  Privilege.     The  privilege  of 

in  its  form  or  nature  liable  to  destroy,  deface,  or  sending  and  receiving  mail  free  of  postage  was 

otherwise  damage  the  contents  of  the  mail-bag  or  once  enjoyed  by   the   President   of   the    United 

harm  the  person  of  any  one  engaged  in  the  postal  States,    Vice-President,    heads    of    departments, 

service  and  not  above  the  weight  prescribed  by  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  other  officials 

law.   The  rate  of  postage  is  one  cent  an  ounce  or  of  the  Government  during  their  official  terms, 

fraction  thereof,  to  be  prepaid  by  ordinary  stamps,  an  act  of  1873  this  privilege  was  conferred  on  all 

N'o  package  of  third  or  fourth  class  matter  weigh-  ex-Presidents  and  widows  of  ex-Presidents.     By 

mg  more  than  four  pounds  will  be  received  for  an  act  of  1873  this  privilege  was  abolished,  but 

conveyance  by  mail   except  single   books.     De-  by  later  acts  it  was  conferred  on  all  officers  of 

atructive  articles,  obscene  and  scurrilous  matter,  the  Government  in  the  case  of  official  correspond- 

lottery  circulars  and  tickets  are  excluded  from  ence.     In  1895  the  privilege  was  voted  to  mem- 

the  mails,  and  the  Postmaster-General  is  empow-  bers  of  Congress  for  their  official  correspondence, 

ered  by  Congress  to  direct  any  postmaster  to  Growth  of  the  Postal  System.    The  growth 

withhold  mail  addressed  to  any  person  or  firm  of  the  postal  business  in  its  various  branches  has 

conducting  a  business  which  he  is  satisfied  is  a  been  almost  phenomenal.     The   following  table 

fraudulent  one.  shows  by  decades  the  increase  in  the  number  of 

Registered  Letters.    By  an  act  of  1855  pro-  offices,  receipts,  and  expenditures  from  1792  to 

vision  was  made  for  a  system  of  registration  by  the  present: 

▼ol.  XIV.- 
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TEAS 

Number  of 
offices 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

1792 

195 

1.114 

2,610 

4.709 

9,206 

13.783 

20,901 

28,876 

31,863 

46,231 

67.119 

76.924 

$67,443 

327.044 

649.208 

1.117,490 

2.268.670 

4.646.849 

6.926.971 

8.299,821 

21,916.426 

41,883.006 

70,930.476 

121,848,047 

$64,630 

1802 

269,866 

1812 

640,166 

1822 

1.167,672 

1832 

2,266,171 

1842 

6,674.762 

1862 

7,108,469 

1862 

11,125,364 

1872 

26,668,192 

1882 

40,482.021 

1892 

76.980,846 

1902 

124,809.217 

The  largest  items  of  expenditure  were  for 
transportation  of  the  mails  on  railroads,  com- 
pensation of  postmasters,  free  delivery  service, 
compensation  of  clerks,  and  transportation  of  the 
mails  on  the  star  routes.  From  1880  to  1898 
the  population  of  the  country  increased  50  per 
cent.,  while  the  volume  of  postal  business  in- 
creased 150  per  cent.  In  1845  the  total  number 
of  pieces  of  mail  handled  in  the  United  States  did 
not  exceed  29,000,000.  During  the  year  1902 
the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  amounted 
to  over  8,000,000,000  of  ordinary  mail,  besides 
22,831,400  pieces  of  registered  matter.  During 
the  same  year  41,785,438  domestic  and  interna- 
tional money  orders  were  issued,  having  a  face 
value  of  $336,525,752.  The  total  number  of  post- 
age stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  postal  cards,  etc., 
was  6,061,456,127,  having  a  total  value  of  over 
$112,000,000.  Consult:  Lewins,  Her  Majesty's 
Mails  (London  1864)  ;  Joyce,  History  of  the 
Post-Office  (London,  1893)  ;  British  Postal  Guide 
and  Post-Office  Handbook;  Cushing,  Our  Post- 
Office  (Boston,  1893)  ;  American  Postal  Guide, 
Annual  Reports  of  'the  Postmaster-General.  See 
Postage  Stamps. 

POST-OFFICE  CLEBKS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  United  National  Association  of. 
An  association  of  post-office  clerks  in  the  classi- 
fied service,  whose  principal  object  is  to  eliminate 
favoritism  and  political  influence  in  the  promo- 
tion of  clerks  by  bringing  the  promotion  as  well 
as  appointment  of  first  and  second  class  post- 
office  clerks  under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil- 
Service  Law.  It  seeks  also  to  improve  the  work- 
ing rules  and  discipline  of  post-offices  in  such 
matters  as  irregular  hours  of  labor,  imposition 
of  fines  for  mistakes,  etc.  The  association  is 
not  affiliated  with  any  labor  organization.  Its 
principal  work  is  carried  on  by  a  legislative 
committee,  which  is  endowed  by  the  Constitution 
with  full  power  to  act  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  legislation.  The  association  was  organized  in 
New  York  November  14,  1899.  and  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Maryland  January  25, 
1900.  It  is  composed  of  11  State  associations 
and  about  225  branches,  with  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership, excluding  duplicates,  of  nearly  10,000 
persons.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Postal  Clerk, 
published  monthly  at  Chicago,  111. 

POST-TERTIARY  PERIOD.  The  same  as 
Pleistocene  period  ( q.v. ) . 

POSTULATE.     See  Axiom. 

POTASH.    See  Potassium;  Soda. 

POTASH  SALTS.    See  Potassium. 

POTASSIUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  pot  ass  a,  pot- 
ash, from  Eng.  potash,  from  pot  +  ash).  A 
metallic  chemical  element  first  isolated  by  Sir 


Humphry    Davy    in    1807.     The    carbonates  of 
potassium  and  of  sodium,  undistinguished  from 
each  other,  were  called  alkali  by  the  alchemist 
Geber,  and  they  were  known  as  fixed  alkali  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  ammonium  car- 
bonate, known  as  the  volatile  alkali.    Duhamel, 
in  1736,  discovered  that  the  alkali  contained  in 
common  salt  is  different  from  that  contained  in 
the  ashes  of  land  plants,  and  thenceforth  the 
first-named  was  called  "mineral  alkali'  and  the 
second    'vegetable    alkali.'      In    1758    Marggraf 
showed  that  the  salts  of  the  common  alkali  gave 
a  violet  tinge  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  while 
those  derived  from  common  salt  showed  a  yellow 
color.    Klaproth  next  pointed  out  that  the  'vege- 
table alkali'  was  contained  also  in  several  miner- 
als,  such   as   leucite,   subsequent  to  which  the 
special  name  of  potash  was  applied  to  this  alkali, 
and  that  of  natron  or  soda  to  the  mineral  alkali. 
Both  of  these  alkalies  remained  undecomposed 
up  to  the  time  of   Davy's   experiments.     (See 
Chemistbt.)     Davy  decomposed  potash  by  pass- 
ing the  electric  current  from  a  voltaic  pile  of  200 
plates  through  a  piece  of  potash   placed  in  a 
platinum  dish,  the  result  being  the  formation  of 
"small  globules  having  a  high  metallic  lustre, 
some  of  which  burned  with  explosion  and  bright 
flame  as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  others 
remained  and  were  merely  tarnished  and  finally 
covered  by  a  white  film  which  formed  on  their 
surfaces,"  and  these,  he  concluded,  were  the  pe- 
culiar "inflammable  principle,  the  basis  of  pot* 
ash." 

Potassium  is  not  found  native,  but  is  widely 
distributed,  in  combination,  especially  as  the 
chloride  and  sulphate,  in  sea  water  and  other 
natural  waters;  also  as  a  constituent  of  many 
silicates,  as  the  feldspars  and  micas,  forming 
from  1.7  to  3.1  per  cent,  of  the  granite  composing 
the  earth's  solid  crust.  As  sylvite  (potassium 
chloride)  and  as  carnallite  (potassium  and  mag- 
nesium chloride)  it  occurs  in  the  beds  overlying 
the  salt  deposits  of  Stassfurt,  Germany;  and  as 
nitre  or  the  nitrate  it  is  found  as  an  efflorescence 
on  the  soil,  usually  with  the  sodium  salt,  in  Chile, 
Peru,  etc.;  also  as  alunite  (hydrous  sulphate  of 
potassium  and  aluminum ) ,  occurring  in  the  older 
rocks,  where  its  formation  is  attributed  to  the 
action  of  sulphurous  gases.  It  is  found  as  bi- 
tartrate.in  wines,  and  as  sulphate,  carbonate,  and 
chloride  in  molasses  from  beets.  As  chloride  and 
carbonate,  or  as  an  organic  salt,  it  occurs  in  soils 
and  in  vegetable  and  animal  substances;  wood 
ashes  and.  the  ash  of  marine  plants  contain  much 
potassium  carbonate.  The  suint  from  the  wool 
of  sheep  contains  a  large  proportion,  sometimes 
as  much  as  one-third,  of  an  organic  potassium 
salt  which  is  separated  as  carbonate,  together 
with  the  wool  fat. 

The  original  electrolytic  method  used  by  Davy 
for  the  preparation  of  metallic  potassium  ha* 
already  been  referred  to.  It  was  soon  superseded 
by  methods  which  had  for  their  purpose  the  re- 
duction of  the  carbonate  by  means  of  carbon ;  thus 
an  intimate  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  with 
charcoal,  obtained  by  igniting  crude  acid  potas- 
sium tartrate  in  an  iron  crucible,  yielded  a 
porous  mass  which  was  heated  to  a  white  heat 
in  an  iron  bottle  connected  with  a  receiver,  into 
which  the  potassium  distilled  over  and  was  con- 
densed. The  process  now  generally  used  is  prac- 
tically the  one  invented  by  Castner,  and  consists 
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in  reducing  a  potassium  salt,  such  as  the  hydrate,  dry  pits  and  dissolving  the  ashes  in  water,  then 
by  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  a  metallic  carbide,  evaporating   till   the   sulphates,   chlorides,   etc., 
or  a  mixture  of  very  finely  divided  metal  and  car-  separated  out  by  crystallization,  and  then  boil- 
bon,  which  is  heated  in  an  iron  crucible  with  an  ing  the  mother  liquor  to  dryness  in  iron  pots, 
exit  tube  passing  through  the  lid.    The  potassium  which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  name  'pot- 
distills  over  into  the  receiver  and  at  the  end  of  ashes.'    The  process  subsequently  introduced  was 
the  operation  is  placed  under  petroleum  so  as  to  similar  to  that  used  by  Le  Blanc  for  the  manufac- 
prevent  oxidation.  ture  of  soda  ash,  and  consisted  in  fusing  potassium 
Potassium  (symbol,  K;  atomic  weight,  39.11)  sulphate  with  calcium  carbonate  and  coal.  Another 
has,  when  freshly  cut,  a  bright  silvery  metallic  source  is  from  the  suint  of  sheep's  wool.     The 
lustre  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0.875  at  13°  C,  raw  wool  on  washing  yields  a  mixture  which  is 
being  lighter  than  any  other  metal  except  lithium,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  solid  residue  is 
It  is  brittle  at  0°  C,  and  possesses  a  crystalline  calcined  in  retorts.     The  resulting  mass  is  dis- 
fracturej   at   15°   C.  it  becomes  soft  like  wax,  solved  in  water  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  the 
and  it  melts  at  62.5°  C.  (144.5°  F.),  forming  a  potassium  carbonate  is  deposited  as  a  mass  of 
liquid  that  closely  resembles  mercury  in  appear-  crystals.    This  salt,  which  is  a  white  solid  with 
ance.    With  the  exception  of  cesium  and  rubid-  an  alkaline  and  caustic  taste,  is  used  largely  in 
ium,   it   is    the    most    electro-positive    element  the  manufacture  of  soft  soap,  glass,  potassium 
known,  and  it  acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  chromate,  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Potassium 
On  exposure  to  the  air  it  rapidly  becomes  con-  chloride,  known  commercially  as  muriate  of  pot- 
rerted  into  the  hydrate,  and  finally  into  the  car-  ash,  is  now  largely  obtained  from  the  Stassfurt 
bonate.     It    decomposes    water    with    sufficient  deposits,  where  it  occurs  native  as  sylvite,  and 
energy  to  ignite  the  liberated  hydrogen.     When  in  combination  with  magnesium  chloride  as  car- 
brought  into  contact  with  the  halogens  and  with  nallite.    The  last-named  is  the  principal  source, 
sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,,  and  phosphorus,  it  The  mineral  is  dissolved  in  warm  water,  heated 
unites-  with   them.     It   also   alloys   with   most  by  steam  to  about  120°  C.   (248°  F.),  and  then 
metals,  usually  by  being  heated  with  them,  and  allowed  to  cool.    Between  60°  and  70°  C.  (140° 
with  sodium  it  forms  an  alloy  of  a  low  melting-  to  158°  F.)  the  magnesium  sulphate,  calcium  sul- 
point.    For  commercial  purposes  its  use,  especial-  phate,  and  sodium  chloride  separate,  and  on  fur- 
ly  as  a  reducing  agent,  has  been  almost  entirely  ther  cooling  about  70  per  cent,  of  'the  potassium 
superseded  by  sodium,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  chloride  is  obtained,  the  crystals  of  which  are 
the  latter.    With  oxygen  potassium  combines  to  washed  with  a  little  cold  water  to  remove  any 
form  two  oxides ^  a  monoxide  (KsO)  and  a  per-  sodium  or  magnesium  chloride,  and  a  product  is 
oxide  (K^O,).    The  former  is  formed  when  potas-  obtained  containing  about  05  per  cent,  of  potas- 
sium hydrate  is  heated  with  metallic  potassium ;  sium  chloride.    Small  quantities  are  also  manuf  ac- 
it  is  a  gray,  brittle  mass  that  has  strong  basic  tured  from  the  ashes  of  seaweed,  which,  previous 
properties.     When  dissolved  in  water  this  oxide  to  the  working  of  the  Stassfurt  deposits,  formed 
forms  potassium  hydroxide    (KOH),  or  caustic  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  potassium  salts, 
potash,  which,  however,  is  generally  prepared  com-  Potassium  chloride  is  a  white  crystalline  com- 
mercially by  decomposing  a  dilute  solution  of  pound  with  a  strong  saline  taste.  It  is  used  chiefly 
potassium  carbonate  with  slaked  lime.  Potassium  in  the  preparation  of  other  potassium  salts,  such 
hydroxide  is  a  hard,  white,  brittle,  powerfully  as  the  carbonate  and  the  chlorate,  and  in  an 
caustic  substance,  quickly  destroying  many  ani-  impure    state    it    is    employed    as    a    fertilizer, 
mal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  finds  extensive  Potassium  bichromate  is  prepared  by  heating  to- 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.    It  is  the  liquor  gether  finely  ground  chromic  iron  ore  with  potas- 
potassas  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  is  used  as  a  sium  carbonate  and  lime.    The  resulting  mass  is 
caustic  in  surgical  operations,  and  finds  some  extracted  with  hot  water  and  the  calcium  chro- 
application  in  analytical  chemistry.     Potassium  mate  precipitated  out  by  means  of  potassium  su- 
peroxide is  formed  when  metallic  potassium  is  phate,  leaving  in  solution  potassium  chromate, 
burned  in  the  air.     Potassium  arsenate,  called  which  is  then  converted  into  the  bichromate  by 
also  'Macquer's  salt,'  is  prepared  by  fusing  to-  treatment  with   sulphuric  acid.     The  resulting 
gether  equal  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  and  arse-  solution  is  evaporated  to  crystallization,  yield- 
nious  anhydride,  then  dissolving  the  resulting  mass  ing  splendid  garnet-red  crystals.     Potassium  bi- 
in  water  and  evaporating.  On  cooling,  the  arsenate  chromate  finds  extensive  use  in  the  preparation 
crystallizes  out.    It  is  used  in  calico  printing  for  of  chromium  compounds,  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  mordant  on  the  fibre  of  various   colors,   as   an  oxidizing  agent,  and   in 
the  material.     Potassium  bromide  may  be  made  certain  photo-engraving  processes,  owing  to  the 
by  dissolving  bromine  in  a  solution  of  potassium  fact  that  when  mixed  with  gelatin  it  becomes 
hydroxide,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  igniting  insoluble  when  exposed  to  the  light.     This  par- 
the  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  char-  ticular  property  has  also  led  to  its  employment 
coal,  which   reduces  potassium  bromate  to  bro-  in  the  manufacture  of  insoluble  glue.    Potassium 
mide,  and  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  cyanide  may  be  prepared  by  melting  potassium 
and  allowed   to   evaporate   and   crystallize.     A  ferrocyanide  with  potassium  carbonate  in  an  iron 
more  satisfactory  method,  however,  consists  in  crucible.    It  is  a  white  crystalline  compound,  ex- 
decomposing  iron  bromide  with  potassium  car-  ceedingly  poisonous.     It  finds  some  use  in  photog- 
bonate,   and    allowing   the    resulting   liquid    to  raphy,    and    as    a   reducing    agent    in    chemical 
crystallize.     Potassium  bromide   crystallizes   in  operations,  especially  in  metallurgy.     (See  Ht- 
the  form  of  white  cubes  that  have  a  strong  saline  drocyanic    Acid.  )      Potassium    iodide   may   be 
taste,  and  find  extensive  application  in  photog-  prepared  by  dissolving  iodine  in  potassium  hy- 
raphy  and  medicine.    Potassium  carbonate,  which  droxide,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bromide  is  made 
was  known  to  £he  ancients  and  is  described  by  by  the  action  of  the  hydroxide  on  bromine.    It  is 
Aristotle  as  being  prepared  by  the  burning  of  also  manufactured  by  decomposing  ferrous  iodide 
rushes,  was  long  obtained  by  burning  plants  in  with  potassium  carbonate,  evaporating,  dissolv- 
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ing  the  resulting  mass,  and  crystallizing.  This  duction  into  Europe  are  not  very  definite.  It 
salt  crystallizes  in  white  cubes  that  have  a  sharp  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  Ireland  from 
taste,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  photography  and  in  Virginia  by  Hawkins,  a  slave  trader,  in  1565,  and 
medicine.  Potassium  nitrate,  which  is  found  na-  to  England  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1585.  Sir 
tive  as  nitre,  or  saltpetre,  is  described  under  Walter  Ralegh  is  said  to  have  taken  some  tubers 
Saltpetre.  Potassium  silicate  is  prepared  to  England  in  1586  and  brought  them  to  the  at- 
by  heating  potassium  carbonate  with  white  tention  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  not  until 
sand  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  usually  with  a  a  long  time  after  its  introduction  that  the  cul- 
small  amount  of  charcoal,  by  means  of  which  a  ture  of  the  potato  became  general.  Gerard  in  his 
compound  is  obtained  that  is  put  on  the  market  HerbaU,  published  in  1597,  described  it  under  the 
as  a  thick  solution,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  name  of  Batata  Virginiana,  but  so  little  were  its 
for  sodium  silicate  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  merits  appreciated  that  it  was  not  even  toen- 
ail d  in  fresco  painting.  (See  Water-Glass.)  tioned  in  The  Complete  Gardener,  a  work  pub- 
Potassium  sulphate  is  found  in  large  quantities  lished  in  1719.  At  first  it  was  regarded  chiefly 
at  Stassf urt,  principally  as  kainite,  which  is  a  as  a  food  for  swine  and  cattle,  but  later  on  it  was 
potassium  and  magnesium  sulphate  with  mag-  thought  that  on  account  of  its  great  yield  it 
nesium  chloride.  This  mineral,  when  allowed  to  might  be  useful  as  food  for  poor  people  and 
remain  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  de-  for  the  prevention  of  famine  due  to  failures  of 
liquesces,  and  as  soon  as  the  soluble  magnesium  the  grain  crops.  The  Royal  Society  of  London  in 
chloride  has  run  off  the  remaining  salt  is  decom-  1663  adopted  measures  for  the  extension  of  its 
posed  by  boiling  water,  so  that  on  cooling  the  culture  in  accordance  with  this  idea.  Its  culti- 
sulphate  crystallizes  out.  It  is  also  obtained  by  vation  first  became  most  general  in  Ireland,  but  it 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  potassium  chlo-  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
ride.  It  is  a  crystalline  salt  with  a  bitter  saline  century  that  it  acquired  any  real  importance  on 
taste,  and  finds  use  in  medicine  as  a  purgative,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  not  until  the  end 
while  large  quantities  are  used  for  the  manufae-  of  that  century  did  it  become  important  as  a  field 
ture  of  potash-alum  and  potassium  carbonate,  crop  in  Germany  and  France,  which  are  to-day 
It  was  formerly  called  sal  polychrest.  The  acid  two  of  the  greatest  potato-producing  countries 
sulphate,  or  bisulphate,  the  sal  enixum  of  the  of  the  world.  In  France  the  extension  of  potato 
older  chemists,  may  be  formed  by  heating  potas-  culture  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Parmen- 
sium  sulphate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  heating  tier,  a  prominent  agriculturist  and  economist 
potassium  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  Historical  data  concerning  the  development  of  the 
white  crystalline  compound,  occasionally  used  as  potato  as  a  crop  in  North  America  are  even  more 
a  flux.  Other  potassium  salts  may  be  found  meagre.  In  1771  only  a  white  and  a  red  variety 
described  under  the  names  of  the  acids  contained  were  mentioned  in  the  most  important  English 
in  them.  Consult:  Pfeiffer,  "Die  Stassfurter  work  on  gardening,  while  to-day  at  some  of  the 
Kali- Industrie,"  in  vol.  ii.  of  Bolley's  Handbuch  experiment  stations  in  Europe  and  America  tests 
dcr  chemischen  Technologie  (Brunswick,  1887);  are  made  of  150  to  200  varieties  at  one  time. 
Lunge,  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Apart  from  the  abnormal  development  of  the 
the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali  tubers  and  the  very  much  reduced  production  of 
(London,  1891)  ;  id.,  The  Alkali- Maker's  Hand-  seed,  it  is  believed  that  there  have  not  been  great 
book  (ib.,  1891).  Consult  also  the  dictionaries  changes  in  the  potato  plant  since  its  cultivation 
and  industrial  works  recommended  in  the  article  became  general. 
Chemistry.  The  potato  is  a  perennial  plant  with  smooth 

vau  a  aflTTTir  nv  a  irmv     c«A  -ow™^**™  herbaceous  stems  from  one  to  three  feet  high. 

POTASSITJM  CYANIDE.    See  Hydrocyanic  pinnate  leaye8>  and  whHeor  purple  flowers  ab£ut 

one  inch  wide,  and  producing  a  globular,  purplish 
POTATO  (from  Sp.  patata,  white  potato,  fruit  or  seed-ball  of  the  size  of  a  gooseberry.  See 
batata,  sweet  potato,  from  Haytian  batata,  sweet  Plate  of  Vegetables.  The  tubers  are  distinct  from 
potato).  An  important  cultivated  plant,  raised  the  roots,  being  underground  stems  of  consider- 
in  temperate  climates  for  its  esculent  tubers.  It  able  size  even  when  the  plant  is  in  its  native 
is  often  called  Irish  potato  because  of  its  general  state,  and  which  under  the  influence  of  cultivation 
cultivation  and  use  in  Ireland.  It  belongs  to  the  have  become  enlarged  through  the  accumulation 
order  Solanacese,  or  nightshade  family,  which  of  starch  for  the  use  of  the  plants  grown  from 
also  includes  tobacco,  belladonna,  tomato,  egg-  the  eyes,  or  buds.  Owing  to  its  wide  distribution, 
plant,  and  pepper.  The  potato  (Solanum  tuber-  from  the  cooler  tropics  to  the  cooler  temperate 
osum )  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  districts  zones,  it  is  grown  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but 
of  tropical  and  subtropical  America,  from  Chile  the  soil  best  suited  to  the  crop  is  a  rich,  sandy 
to  Mexico,  a  form  of  it  even  occurring  as  far  loam,  well  supplied  with  organic  matter  and  well 
north  as  southern  Colorado.  It  is  difficult,  how-  drained.  It  responds  to  liberal  manuring,  but 
ever,  to  determine  where  it  is  really  indigenous  since  a  direct  application  often  injures  the  quality 
and  where  it  has  been  introduced  by  man.  Like  of  the  tubers,  barnyard  manure  is  preferably  ap- 
maize,  it  was  cultivated  and  its  tubers  used  for  plied  the  previous  year ;  otherwise  complete  corn- 
food  before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  mercial  fertilizers,  containing  nitrogen,  phos- 
seems  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Europe  from  phoric  acid,  and  potash,  are  applied. 
Peru  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  The  land  should  be  plowed  as  deeply  as  possible 
tury,  and  to  have  spread  from  Spain  into  Hoi-  without  turning  up  the  subsoil.  The  tubers  are 
land,  Burgundy,  and  Italy,  but  only  to  be  culti-  generally  planted  in  drills  wide  enough  apart  to 
vated  in  a  few  gardens  as  a  curiosity.  In  nearly  admit  of  cultivation  with  the  horse  hoe,  or  culti- 
all  European  countries  it  was  called  batata,  by  vator,  and  from  12  to  16  inches  apart  in  the 
which  name  sweet  potato  is  designated  by  Eng-  row.  The  pieces  of  the  tuber  ujed  for  planting, 
lish  writers  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seven-  called  sets,  cuttings,  or  seed  pieces,  are  covered 
teenth  century.     The  data  concerning  its  intro-  about  4  inches  deep.    Planting  is  generally  done 
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by  hand,  but  where  the  crop  is  grown  on  a  large  The  amount  of  refuse  and  edible  portion  lost  by 

scale  potato   planters   are   used.     The   crop   is  peeling  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent.     Doubtless^ 

planted  in  the  spring  when  danger  of  injury  by  in  many  cases  the  rejected  portion  is  very  much 

frost  has  passed.    After  planting,  the  soil  is  har-  larger. 

rowed  frequently  until  the   plants  are  all  up,  The  edible  portion  is  made  up  of  78.3  per  cent, 

when  the  cultivator  is  used  until  the  vines  shade  water,  2.2  per  cent,  protein    (total  nitrogenous 

the  ground.    The  results  of  experiments  at  dif-  matter),  0.1  per  cent,  fat,   18.4  per  cent,  car- 

ferent  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States  bohydrates  (principally  starch),  and  1  per  cent, 

indicate  that  the  use  of  half  the  tuber  as  a  seed  ash  or  mineral  matter.    Of  the  carbohydrates,  0.4 

piece  is  preferable  to  using  smaller  cuttings  or  per  cent,  is  made  up  of  crude  fibre  and  materials 

the  whole  tuber.     In  the  Southern  United  States  which  in  some  of  their  modifications  constitute 

two  crops  of  potatoes  are  sometimes  produced  on  the  cell  walls  of  plants  and  give  them  a  rigid 

the  same  land  in  one  year.  structure.     The  fuel  value  is  385  calories  per 

Potato  Diseases.  Until  comparatively  recent-  pound.  The  above  figures,  like  others  for  compo- 
ly  the  potato  blight  or  rot  was  believed  to  be  all  sition  of  food  materials,  represent  general  aver- 
caused  by  a  single  fungus.  Two  distinct  forms  ages,  from  which  there  are  wide  variations  in 
are  now  held  accountable,  the  leaf  or  early  blight,  individual  specimens.  Though  the  skin,  cortical 
and  the  late  blight  or  rot.  The  early  blight  (Al-  layer,  and  flesh  differ  somewhat  in  composition, 
temaria  solani)  appears  upon  the  leaves  as  gray-  they  all  resemble  more  or  less  closely  that  of  the 
ish  brown  spots,  which,  about  the  time  the  tubers  whole  tuber.  When  potatoes  are  stored  they 
are  beginning  to  form,  enlarge,  and  in  ten  days  shrink  about  12  per  cent,  in  7  months, 
or  two  weeks  involve  half  the  leaf.  In  about  a  Although  the  potato  contains  some  protein,  it 
month  all  the  foliage  may  have  succumbed.  The  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  carbohydrate  food,  and, 
late  blight  or  rot  {Pkytophthora  inf attains)  ap-  like  all  such  food,  is  useful  for  supplying  the 
pears  in  August  or  September,  attacking  leaves,  body  with  energy.  The  principal  ways  of  cooking 
stems,  and  tubers.  The  leaves  are  first  to  ap-  potatoes  are  baking,  boiling,  and  frying,  or  some 
pear  to  be  injured.  They  show  brown  or  black  modifications  of  these  processes.  Just  why  cook- 
areas,  which  soon  become  soft  and  foul-smelling,  ing  changes  the  flavor  as  it  does  has  apparently 
Moisture  and  a  fairly  warm,  but  not  hot,  temper-  never  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation.  In 
atnre  is  most  favorable  to  its  rapid  development,  potatoes,  as  in  other  foods,  the  cooked  starch  is 
and  a  few  dry,  hot  days  will  check  its  spread,  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  the  raw.  Pos- 
The  tubers  also  become  blotched  or  discolored  on  sibly  also  there  are  volatile  bodies  of  more  or 
the  surface  and  streaked  within  with  brown  or  less  pronounced  flavor  which  are  removed  or 
black.  Since  they  are  likely  to  rot,  the  crop  is  produced  by  the  heat  of  cooking.  The  physical 
practically  worthless.  Both  of  these  diseases  can  condition  of  the  potato  is  much  affected  by  heat. 
be  prevented  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  In  the  raw  potato  the  separate  starch  grains  are 
beginning  when  the  plants  are  4  to  6  inches  high  inclosed  in  cells  with  walls  composed  of 
and  continuing  through  the  season  at  intervals  of  crude  fibre,  a  material  resistant  to  digestive 
10  days  to  2  weeks.  Brown  rot,  believed  to  be  juices.  If  potatoes  were  eaten  raw,  the  digestive 
caused  by  Bacillus  solanacearum,  is  sometimes  juices  would  not  reach  the  starch  as  easily,  unless 
troublesome  in  the  Southern  States.  The  foliage  the  cell  walls  happened  to  be  ruptured  -mechani- 
usually  wilts,  shrivels,  and  turns  brown  or  black,  cally,  as  in  mastication.  Heat,  however,  expands 
Since  leaf-eating  insects  are  held  accountable  for  the  water  present,  ruptures  the  cells,  and  breaks 
the  spread  of  this  trouble,  they  are  combated  with  up  the  starch,  expanding  the  granules,  which 
insecticides.  Rotation  of  crops  is  recommended  when  raw  consist  of  tightly  packed  concentric 
as  a  means  of  prevention  and  care  in  the  selec-  layers.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  nutritive 
tion  of  seed  tubers  that  they  do  not  come  from  material  of  potatoes  is  digestible.  According  to 
infested  regions.  Scab  appears  as  rough,  dark  statistics  obtained  in  the  large  number  of  dietary 
patches  of  varying  depth  upon  the  tubers  and  studies  made  in  this  country,  potatoes  constitute 
upon  beet  roots,  rendering  them  unsightly  and  de-  about  13.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  food  consumed  by 
stroying  the  outer  portions.  Scabby  potatoes  and  the  average  American  family,  and  furnish  not 
infested  soil  should  be  avoided.  Many  growers  far  from  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  protein  and  10 
soak  the  'seed'  in  a  solution  of  2%  ounces  of  cor-  per  cent,  of  the  total  carbohydrates.  The  potato 
rosive  sublimate  in  15  gallons  of  water;  or  8  is  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  almost  every  house- 
fluid  ounces  of  formalin,  or  formaldehyde,  in  15  hold.  The  universality  and  extent  of  its  con- 
gallons  of  water,  after  which  the  tubers  are  sumption  would  seem  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be 
spread  to  dry.  These  are  considered  preventive  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  Scientific  in- 
measurea.  vestigation  shows  that  the  practice,  which  has 

Food  and  Feeding  Value.    When  a  section  of  become  so  general,  of  serving  potatoes  with  meat 

the  potato  is  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  and  other   similar   foods   which   contain   liberal 

to  consist  of  three  more  or  less  well-defined  por-  amounts  of  protein  is  based  upon  correct  prin- 

tions,  namely,  the  skin,  cortical  or  fibro-vascular  ciples,  one  food  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the 

layer,  and  the  flesh,  which  is  made  up  of  the  other. 

outer  and  inner  medullary  layers.    The  cortical  Evaporated  potatoes  are  on  the  market,  being 

layer,  immediately  beneath  the  true  skin,  and  especially  recommended  for  provisioning  camps 

sometimes  designated  the  inner  skin,  is  slightly  and  expeditions.     As  compared  with  fresh,  the 

colored,  containing  practically  all  the  coloring  evaporated  potatoes  have  a  high  nutritive  value 

matter  normally  present  in  the  potato.  As  shown  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.    Large  quantities  of 

by  recent  analyses,  the  skin  of  the  potato  consti-  potatoes  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  starch, 

tntes  on  an  average  2.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Potatoes  either  raw  or  cooked  are  sometimes  fed 

and  the  cortical  layer  8.5  per  cent.    It  is  difficult  to   pigs,  milch  cows,  and  other  farm  animals, 

to  peel  potatoes  so  that  the  skin  only  is  removed.  When  fed  to  pigs  it  has  been  found  that  4% 
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COLORADO  POTATO  BUG  AND  ITS 
FEBDUfQ  LABYA. 


bushels  of  cooked  potatoes  (fed  with  corn  meal) 
is  equivalent  to  one  bushel  of  corn. 

POTATO  INSECTS.  The  principal  enemy  of 
the  common  field  potato  {Solatium  tuberosum) 
of  the  United  States  is  the  famous  "potato  bug/  or 
more  exactly,  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  (Doro- 
phora  deeemlineata).  This  insect,  originally  con- 
fined to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  where  it  fed 
upon  the  sand-bur  (Solatium  rostratum),  readily 
attacked  cultivated  potatoes  as  soon  as  civilization 
advanced  to  its  native  region.     In  1859  it  had 

spread  eastward 
and  reached  a  point 
100  miles  west  of 
Omaha;  in  1861  it 
invaded  Iowa ;  in 
1864  and  1865  it 
crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi, reaching  Illi- 
nois both  from 
northern  Missouri 
and  Iowa;  in  1867  it  had  crossed  Illinois  into 
western  Indiana,  and  in  1869  had  spread  across  the 
State  and  had  made  its  way  into  Ohio,  appearing 
almost  simultaneously  in  the  northern  and  south- 
western portions;  in  July,  1870,  it  invaded  the 
Province  of  Ontario;  in  1872  it  reached  western 
New  York,  and  spread  into  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1873  had  reached  eastern  New  York  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  in  1874  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
was  gained  at  several  points  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Its  southern  spread 
was  much  more  slow  than  in  the  North,  and  in 
1871  it  had  not  touched  the  extreme  southern 
counties  of  Missouri.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until 

1897  that  it  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  in 
portions  of  Mississippi  and  Georgia.  Although 
accidentally  introduced  into  Europe  on  several 
occasions,  the  species  has  not  established  itself 
outside  of  North  America.     The  female  beetles, 

which  have  overwintered  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground  or  under  any  shelter,  lay  their  eggs 
upon  young  potato  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear 
above  ground,  and  will  even  work  into  the  ground 
to  feed  upon  the  young  leaves  before  these  have 
fairly  shown  themselves.  The  dark-reddish  larvae 
hatch  in  less  than  a  week,  and  reach  full  growth 

in  from  two  to  three  weeks,  after  which  they 
enter  the  earth  to  pupate,  becoming  beetles  about 
a  month  after  the  time  of  hatching.  There  are 
three  or  four  generations  each  year.  This  insect 
is  readily  controlled  by  the  application  of  Paris 
green  or  some  other  arsenical  poison,  either  as  a 
spray  or  dusted  dry  upon  the  plants.  The  po- 
tato bug  is  also  destroyed  by  the  potato-bug 
enemy  {Lebia  grandis).  See  Colored  Plate  of 
Insects. 

The  potato  crop  is  sometimes  damaged  by  the 
so-called  stalk-borer  {Oortyna  nitela),  an  owlet 
moth  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the  stalks  not  only 
of  potato,  but  also  of  tomato  and  of  certain  orna- 
mental plants.  The  larva  bores  into  the  stalk 
and  causes  the  plant  to  wilt.  The  potato-stalk 
weevil  ( Trichobaris  trinotatus)  is  very  common 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  bluish  or  ash- 
gray  beetle  deposits  a  single  egg  in  a  slit  which 
she  has  made  with  her  beak  in  the  stalk  of  the 
potato.  The  larva  bores  into  the  heart  of  the 
stalk  and  proceeds  downward  toward  the  root, 
pupating  within  the  stalk,  issuing  as  an  adult 
about  the  last  of  August.  In  both  cases  all  wilt- 
ing  vines  should  be  pulled  and  burned. 


The  tomato  worm  {Sphinx  5-maculata)  also 
feeds  occasionally  upon  potato,  but  is  not  an  im- 
portant enemy  of  this  crop.  Potatoes  suffer, 
however,  sometimes  severely,  from  the  attacks  of 
blister  beetles,  and  a  leaf-beetle  called  the  three- 
lined  potato  beetle  {Lema  trilineata)  occasion- 
ally damages  the  leaves.  The  cucumber  flea- 
beetle  {Halt tea  cucumeris)  also  preys  upon  the 
leaves,  as  does  one  of  the  tortoise  beetles. 

Consult:  Riley,  Potato  Pests  (New  York, 
1876)  ;  Smith,  Manual  of  Economic  Entomology 
(Philadelphia,   1896). 

POTATO  ROT,  SCAB,  etc.  See  Potato,  para- 
graph Potato  Diseases. 

POTATO  STONE.     See  Geodes. 

POT'  A  WAT' AMI  ( properly  Potewatmik,  fire- 
makers,  in  allusion  to  their  traditional  mak- 
ing of  a  separate  council  fire  for  themselves). 
A  prominent  Algonquian  tribe  formerly  holding 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  extending  south- 
ward to  the  Wabash  River  and  westward  into 
central  Illinois.  They  were  closely  related  to 
the  Ojibwa  and  Ottawa  (qq.v.).  When  first 
known  the  Potawatami  were  settled  about  the 
mouth  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  were  early 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
established  at  that  point.  They  were  then  moving 
southward,  and  30  years  later  had  fixed  them- 
selves at  Chicago  and  on  the  Saint  Joseph  River, 
on  former  Miami  territory.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  Illinois  (q.v.)  about  1765  they  took  pos- 
session of  a  great  part  of  Illinois  as  well  as  of 
Lower  Michigan.     At  the  Greenville  treaty  of 

1795  they  notified  the  Miami  that  they  intended 
to  move  down  the  Wabash,  which  they  soon 
afterwards  did,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Miami,  who  claimed  the  whole  region.  By  the 
year  1800  they  were  in  possession  of  the  whole 
territory  around  Lake  Michigan  from  Milwaukee 
River,  Wis.,  to  Grand  River,  Mich.,  with  much 
of  northern  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

They  took  part  with  the  French  in  all  the 
colonial  wars  and  were  also  active  in  the  rising 
under  Pontiac.  They  sided  with  England  in  the 
Revolution  and,  with  the  other  tribes,  continued 
the  struggle  until  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795. 
In  the  War  of  1812  they  again  took  up  arms, 
under  Tecumseh,  on  the  English  side,  and  later 
joined  in  the  final  treaty  of  peace  in  1815.  Under 
the  systematic  p.lan  of  removal  soon  after  inau- 
gurated by  the  Government  they  sold  their  lands 
by  successive  treaties,  so  that  by  1841  practically 
the  whole  tribe  had  been  transported  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  A  large  part  of  those  residing  in 
Indiana  refused  to  leave  their  homes  until  driven 
out  by  military  force.  Some  escaped  to  Canada 
and  are  now  settled  on  Walpole  Island,  in  Lake 
Saint  Clair.  Those  who  went  west  were  settled, 
partly  in  Iowa  and  partly  in  Kansas,  but  in  1846 
both  bodies  were  united  on  a  reservation  in 
southern  Kansas.  In  1868  a  part  of  these, 
known  as  Citizen  Potawatami,  were  again  re- 
moved to  Indian  Territory.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  tribe  is  still  in  Wisconsin  and  another 
small  band  known  as  Potawatami  of  Huron  is  in 
Lower  Michigan,  in  addition  to  the  small  band  on 
Walpole  Island,  Ontario.  According  to  Morgan 
the  Potawatami  had  15  clans.  The  most  reliable 
early  estimates  give  them  from  2500  to  3000 
souls  at  their  greatest  strength.  They  now  num- 
ber about  2500  in  all,  viz.  Citizen  Potawatami, 
Oklahoma,    1690;    Prairie  band,   Kansas,  570; 
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Potantami  of  Huron,  Michigan,  80;    scattering 

in  Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  etc.,  perhaps 
280;  Walpole  Island  and  Aux  Sables,  Ontario, 
mixed  Potawatami  and  Ojibwa,  200. 

POT-BOUTLLE,  pA'baoTeVy'.  One  of  Zola's 
Kongon-Maequart  series  of  novels  (1883) ,  a 
satire  on  the  corrupt  commercial  bourgeoisie  of 
Puis. 

POTCHEFSTBOOM,  pocb'ef-strdm.  A  town 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Transvaal  Colony, 
South  Africa,  106  miles  southwest  of  Pretoria. 
(Map:  Transvaal  Colony,  D  0).  Population, 
■tout  6000. 

POTEKHTN,  pot-yeJElo,  AlXZKI  AltTIFO- 
viti-H  ( 1829 — ) .  A  Russian  dramatist  and 
novelist.  He  was  bom  at  Kineshma,  in  Kos- 
troma, studied  at  Jaroslav,  and  settled  in  Saint 
Petersburg.  As  a  novelist  he  is  a  realist  of 
much  the  same  school  as  Pisemsky  and  espe- 
cially able  in  his  portrayal  of  dismal  village 
life.  His  earlier  works  on  the  drama  were  slow 
in  getting  to  the  stage,  as  they  were  blocked  by 
the  censors  for  their  attacks  on  present  condi- 
tions. They  include:  The  Voice  of  the  People 
.Vol  ike  Voice  of  God  (1853)  ;  IB-Gotten  Gains 
Do  Yot  Prosper  (185*);  Tinsel  (1858);  The  Sev- 
ered Limb  (1805)  ;  and  A  Vacant  Place  (1870). 
His  novels  and  tales  of  peasant  life  include:  The 
Poor  Nobles  (1859)  ;  For  Honey,  a  story  of  fac- 
tories; The  Sick  Woman  (1878);  Under  the 
Spell  of  Money  (1876)  ;  Before  the  Community 
(18")  ;  Young  Inclinations  (1879);  and  Village 
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POTEK'KOr,  Itttsx.  pron.  pot-ynm'kln,  Gbeooe 
iuxAS'uioviTCH,  Prince  of  Taurida  (1736-91). 
A  Russian  politician,  born  in  the  Government  of 
Smolensk.  He  was  educated  at  Warsaw  and 
became  an  ensign  in  the  Imperial  Horse  Guards. 
He  son  the  favor  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II. 
iq.v.).  and  in  1762  be  was  made  an  officer  of  her 
household,  succeeding  in  time  Orloff  as  the 
recognixed  favorite  of  the  Empress.  When, 
in  his  turn,  be  was  superseded  as  a  lover,  he 
retained  his  ascendency  in  affairs  of  State,  being 
made  general- in -chief  of  the  army,  field-marshal, 
and  governor  of  important  provinces.  As  the 
principal  representative  of  the  Russian  foreign 
policy,  his  influence  was  courted  by  the  foreign 
rulers,  and,  in  spite  of  a  lack  of  the  real  gifts  of 
statesmanship,  he  displayed  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He  zealously 
furthered  the  process  of  southern  expansion  at 
the  expense  of  the  Turks,  was  instrumental  in 
annexing  the  Crimea  to  Russia  (1783),  and  for 
this  service  received  the  title  of  Prince  of  Taurida 
together  with  the  governorship  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired territory.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Russia,  founded  the  towns  of  Kherson,  Kertch, 
-Vikolaev,  and  Sevastopol,  and  strengthened  Rus- 
sia's power  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  told,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  methods  by  which  be  preserved 
the  Imperial  favor,  that  in  1787,  when  Catharine 
visited  his  government,  he  caused  a  large  number 
of  villages  to  be  constructed  along  her  route, 
with  hirelings  to  play  the  part  of  con- 
tented peasants  and  well-fed  citizens,  all  of  which 
pleased  her  Majesty  and  brought  Potemkin  in- 
creased honors.  He  died  near  Nikolaev.  in  Bes- 
urabia,  during  the  course  of  Catharine's  second 
"if  against  the  Turks,  October   16,   1701. 

Consult:  De  Cerenville,  Fie  du  Prince  Potem- 


kin (Paris,  1808)  ;.  Saint  Jean  (Potemkin's  sec- 
retary), Lebensbeschreibttng  des  Qregor  Alexan- 
drovitsch  Potemkin  des  Tauriera,  edited  by  Roth- 
ermel  (Karlsruhe,  1888);  and  lives  in  Russian 
by  Levahin  (2  vols.,  Saint  Petersburg,  1808) 
and  Brtlckner  (1892). 

POTENT.  The  name  of  a  fur  used  in  her- 
aldry (q.v.). 

POTENTIAL  (OP.  potential,  potentiel,  Pr. 
potential,  from  Lat.  potentia,  power,  from  posse, 
bo  be  able).  A  mathematical  term  used  to  ex- 
press that  property  of  a  field  of  force  (see 
Fobce)  which  determines  in  which  direction  mo- 
tion will  take  place  if  there  are  no  restraints.  In 
an  electrical  field  of  force  the  potential  at  a 
point  is  defined  as  the  work  required  to  carry  a 
particle  with  a  unit  positive  charge  up  to  that 
point  from  an  infinite  distance  away.  If  left  to 
itself  a  positive  charge  will,  therefore,  always 
move  from  points  of  high  to  those  of  low  poten- 
tials. In  a  magnetic  field  of  force,  the  potential 
at  a  point  is  defined  as  the  work  required  to 
bring  up  from  an  infinite  distance  to  that  point 
a  unit  north  pole.  If  free  to  move,  a  north  pole 
of  a  magnet  will  move  from  points  of  high  to 
those  of  low  potential. 

In  a  gravitational  field  of  force,  the  potential 
at  a  point  is  defined  as  the  work  required  to  bring 
up  to  that  point  from  an  infinite  distance  a  unit 
mass  of  matter.  Portions  of  matter,  if  free  to 
move,  do  so  from  points  of  high  to  those  of  low 
potential. 

In  the  application  of  thermodynamics  to  chem- 
ical phenomena  a  potential  is  such  a  function  of 
the  variable  qualities  that  for  all  allowable 
changes  it  has  the  lowest  possible  value — it  is  a 


POTENTIAL   ENERGY.     See  Mechanics. 

POTENTLLLA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  poteiis, 
powerful;  so  called  on  account  of  properties  as- 
cribed to  it  in  mediaeval  medicine),  Cinquefoil. 
A  genus  of  numerous 
species  of  mostly  per- 
rennial  herbs  of  the 
natural  order  Rosa- 
ces:, widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  The  genus 
differs  from  Fragaria 
(strawberry),  which  it 
otherwise  resembles,  in 
having  dry  instead  of 
succulent  receptacles 
of  the  fruit.  The  flow- 
ers are  yellow,  white, 
red,  or  purple,  the 
leaves  pinnate,  digi- 
tate, or  ternate.  One 
species  (Putentilla  fru- 

ticosa)  often  planted 
in  shrubberies  is  abun- 
dant in  North  Amer- 
ica from  Pennsylvania 
to    Iowa    and    north-  nH>R  cnwnuim.      , 

ward,     and     forms    a  (PofcnHffa  fratJean). 

profusion     of     yellow 

flowers.  Potenttlla  Anserina,  silvcrweed,  a  Euro- 
peari  species  also  common  in  America,  has  creep- 
ing stems,  yellow  flowers,  beautifully  silky  and 
silvery  leaves,  and  edible  parsnip- flavored  roots, 
which  are  much  relished  by  swine  and  were  for- 
merly used  as  human  food.    There  are  a  score  or 
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more  species  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  nians.     A  century  later  it  was  rebuilt  by  Cas- 

of  the  United  States.  sander  and  renamed  Cassandria. 

POTENZA,    p6-ten'tsa.     The   capital   of   the  POTIEB,  p6'tya',  Alfked  (1840— ).  A  French 

Province  of  Potenza,  Italy,  situated  on  a  hill  near  physicist  and  engineer,  born  at  Paris.    He  studied 

the   Basento,   55   miles  east  of   Salerno    (Map:  ftt  tne  Polytechnique  and  the  Ecole  des  Mines, 

Italy,  K  7) .    It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall;  it  has  a  was  appointed  engineer  in  1863,  engineer-in-chief 

Doric  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  a  semi-  *n  1881,  in  the  latter  year  became  professor  of 

nary,  and  an  industrial  school.    The  in^wi*"*"  physics  in  the  Poly  technique,  and  in  1891  was 

are  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  manu-  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

facture  of  bricks.     Potenza  has  been  largely  re-  His    researches    include    interesting    studies  in 

built  since  the  earthquake  in  1857.    Remains  of  fiP°togy  and  investigations,  with  Joubert,  AlUrd, 

several  ancient  cities,  including  Potentia,  are  in  and  others,  to  determine  a  means  of  measuring  the 

the  vicinity.     Population    (commune),  in  1881,  energy  dispensed  by  magneto  and  dynamo-electric 

20,281;  in  1901,  16,186.  machines  and  instruments.    His  published  writ- 


Antwerp  for  a  time,  then  settled  in  Amsterdam,  pot/TPWAtT  pappm    t™       a 

where  he  became  one  of  the  circle  of  younger  5       u    ^      ■PA-P-B-BB»    rHE-     A  series  of 

authors,  and  in  1837  founded  De  Gids,  in  which  T^8  by  GeowW.  Curtis  on  the  vulvar,  vain, 

he  made  himself  a  name  by  clever  criticism  and  snallow  society  of  his  day,  contributed  to  Put- 

excellent  fiction  and  verse.     These  papers  were  nam8  Ma9<****e   (1853). 

collected   partly   by   himself    (1864-69;    and   in  POTLATCH   (Nootka  Indian  potlatsh,  poht- 

many    editions)     and    partly    by    Zimmermajin  tot*K  gift).     A  custom  of  ceremonial  gift  dis 

(1875etseq.).  Potgieter's  further  works  are :  Het  tribution  on  a  large  scale,  prevalent  among  the 

Noorden  in  omtrekken  en  tafereelen  (1836-40);  Kwakiutl,   Chimsyan,   and   other  tribes  of  the 

Liedeken8  van  Bontekoe   (1840)  ;  a  poem  Flor-  northwest  coast.    The  custom  is  the  greatest  of 

ence   (1868),  typical  of  his  worse  style  because  flN  public  ceremonies  among  these  tribes,  and  the 

of  its  obscurity;  and  a  biography  of  Bakhuizen  principal  actor  spends  a  lifetime  of  preparation 

van  den  Brink    (1870;  2d  ed.   1890).     Consult:  in  accumulating  and  storing  up  valuable  prop- 

Groenewegen,  E.  J.  Potgieter  (Haarlem,  1893)  ;  ertv>  all  °*  which  is  finally  to  be  given  away  in 

and     Beets,     Persoonlijke     herinneringen     (ib.,  one    magnificent   display    of   generosity   in   the 

1892).  presence  of  the  assembled   tribesmen  from  the 

Dnrpim?T)        */*  */    t>              t               /,*««  villages  for  miles  around.  Although  to  a  stramrer 

nE?™?*,  1*  T&'iE™? T,  J°SEP?.    (16?r9"  thi8  wholesale  giving  appears  alnere  displayof 

wJJ V\Jt     t    n\*   French.law   wn£r-     H«  wasteful  extravagance,  it  is  in  fact  a  wise  in- 

T,J^      •         Orteww;     received    a    thorough  ve8tment  at  compound  interest  to  be  repaid  in 

education   m   a   denominational  school ;    studied  double  value  wh£   need  shall   demand  7nd  in 

law    at     the     University    of    Orleans,     attain-  whatever  form  of  help  may  be  required.     Boas 

mp  distinction  in  his  classes;  and  after  his  ad-  8ay     <<The  principle  underlying  a  potlateh  is  that 

mission   to   practice   was   made   a   judge   of  an  J^  mftn  /ho  hj£  reoeive/a  *  ^  ^^  to 

inferior  local  court      He  retained  his  studious  double  the  mmmt  he  hag  Tec£iyed  the  debtor  of 

habits,  and  in  1749  he  was  made  a  professor  of  x^     «iVer  " 

wm  J?f  ?*  ynir\uty  »°f  °rl'?r     H+   deV°ted  The  potlktch  ia  in  fact  the  recognized  investment 

himself  to   legal   literature  with  great  success.  .  S\*4  +i -ti*™^  ^«a+   *V^  a«™,^+^  k*»i«a 

Perhaps  his  most  important  work  was  Pandect*  srstem /*the_  no/^  i    t          '  £ \ w T^2f 

Justinianea,  in  NovL,  Ordinem  Digest*   (Pan-  guaranteed  by  tribal   honor.     Potlateh  ceremo- 

dects  of  Justinian)   (Paris,  1818-20)      His  works  ™?  S,""^^^ 

entitled    Maritime    Contracts     (Boston,     1821),  the  takmg  of  a  name  or  a  wife,  the  mitiation 

Treatise  on   Obligations    (3d  Amer.   ed.,   Phila-  "ft  a  new.  danf  '*f  ^&  MWHnaf^ 

delphia,    1853)    and   Contract  of  Sale     Boston,  ™"    as   at    *JVT"k  2       •     \     Zi        a  ^ 

1839)    were   translated   into   English   and   pub-  When  a  great  distribution  is  to  be  made    the 

lished  in  the  United  States.    Much  of  the  Civil  ^"TT^Kk    ■      .  •£       u        I  wt  ff 

Code  of  France  was  compiled  from  his  works.  *°  a11  $*  neighboring  tribes  after  which  the  date 

is  fixed  by  council  in  the  tribe  of  the  giver.    Mes- 

POTI,  pytye1.    A  seaport  on  the  western  coast  sengers  are   then   again  sent  out  to  invite  the 

of  the  Caucasus,  Russia,  situated  in  a  marshy  and  guests,  who  come  in  canoes,  halting  at  some  dis- 

unheal thful  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rion  and  tance  from  the  village  to  put  on  their  best  dress 

60  miles  west  of  Kutais    (Map:   Russia,  F  6).  and  paint.    They  then  advance  to  the  village  in 

Although  it  has  only  a  small  harbor,  Poti  is  one  grand  canoe  procession,  the  bows  of  the  canoes 

of  the  chief  seaports  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  ter-  all  abreast,  each  tribe  singing  its  own  song  for 

minus  of  one  of  the  principal  railway  lines.    Its  the  ceremony.    As  they  draw  near,  the  whole  vil- 

chief  exports  are  corn,  manganese,  palm  wood,  lage  goes  down  to  the  beach  to  welcome  them,  the 

and  grain.    The  imports  are  insignificant.    Popu-  chief's  son  or  daughter,  dressed  in  the  mask  of 

lation  in  1897,  7700.  n's  clan,  leading  the  way  with  a  dance  in  their 

'               '  honor.     A  few  blankets  are  given  them,  when 

POTID-ffi'A    (Lat.,    from    Gk.  Ifoifaia,    Po-  they  are  escorted   to   the   chief's   house,  where 

tidata).  An  important  town  of  Macedonian  Chal-  blankets  are  again  distributed.     They  are  then 

cidice.    Originally  a  colony  of  Corinth,  it  became  feasted,  first  bv  the  chief,  and  then  bv  all  the 

tributary  to  Athens.     Its  revolt  from  the  latter  others  of  the  tribe  who  can  afford  it.    After  the 

city  in  B.C.  432  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  out-  feasting  is   done   the   grand   distribution  takes 

break  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.     In  B.C.  429  piaCe,  with  songs  and  ceremonial  accompaniment, 

the  town  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Athe-  each  guest  receiving  blankets  and  other  property 
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according  to  his  rank.    There  is  a  farewell  feast  which  received  no  recognition  from  his  contempo- 

and  the  visitors  return  to  their  canoes  and  their  raries  and  was  lost  until  1850.    It  is  an  epic  of 

homes.  much  merit,  with  many  satiric  contrasts  between 

POTOCKI,  po-totslce.    The  name  of  a  Polish  the  heroic  simplicity  of  old  times  and  the  luxury 

ftmilv  of  hSh  rank   Dossessimz  larse  estates  in  of  the  new*    Potockl  s  contemporary  fame  rested 

Galkk  and  the  Ukraine.     After  the  sixteenth  on  Pocf  *  *****  <1696>>  •^^  in.  7*T; 

century  several  members  of  the  family  held  im-  f™    devotional    poems     (1690);    Jovtahtates 

portent  places  in  State  and  Church.    Among  the  J  J™  '  «»«*»§  of  witty  epigrams;   Syloret 

Lt    noteworthy    may    be     mentioned:       (1)  764  ,  a  tale;  and  a  version  of  Barclay's  ^en« 

Conn  Stanislas  Fklix  Potocki    (1745-1805),  lloy/>- 

chief  of  the  Polish  artillery.  In  1792  he  POTCMAC.  One  of  the  most  important  riv- 
joined  Branicki  and  Rzewuski  in  issuing  the  ers  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  forming  through- 
manifesto  of  the  confederation  of  Targovitza  out  its  course  the  boundary  between  Maryland 
(q.v.).  The  next  year  he  attempted,  with  the  on  the  north  and  east,  and  West  Virginia  and 
aid  of  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  to  carry  out  Virginia  on  the  south  and  west  (Map:  Maryland, 
the  objects  of  the  confederation.  The  insurrec-  K  8).  It  rises  in  two  branches,  the  North 
tion  of  1794  forced  him  to  leave  Poland,  and  he  Branch  in  the  western  Alleghanies  on  the  bound- 
lied  to  Russia.  In  his  absence  he  was  sentenced  ary  of  Maryland,  and  the  South  Branch  in  the 
to  death  for  treason,  but  the  success  of  Suvaroff  central  Alleghanies  in  western  Virginia,  the  junc- 
eoabled  him  to  return  to  Poland.  He  was  ap-  tion  of  the  headstream  being  14  miles  southeast 
pointed  Russian  field-marshal  by  Catharine  in  of  Cumberland,  Md.  Thence  the  main  stream 
1795.  flows  in  a  much  winding  southeast  course  till  it 

(2)  Count  Ignazy  Potocki  (1751-1809),  empties  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  75  miles  from  the 
grand  marshal  of  Lithuania,  a  cousin  of  Stan-  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  total  length  is  about  400 
islas  Felix.  He  helped  to  form  the  Constitu-  miles,  and  its  chief  tributaries,  besides  the  South 
tion  of  1791;  fled  to  Prussia  upon  the  invasion  Branch,  are  the  Shenandoah  from  the  south  and 
of  Poland  by  the  Russians,  but  returned  after  the  the  Monocacy  from  the  north.  The  scenery  along 
success  of  Kosciuszko,  and  became  a  member  ft*  upper  course  is  remarkably  picturesque,  espe- 
of  the  new  Government.  He  was  made  pris-  «*Ny  where  it  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
oner  by  Suvaroff,  and  confined  in  Schliissel-  Harper's  Ferry.  There  are  several  falls  in 
burg.  Released  in  1796,  he  lived  in  Galicia  till  its  passage  through  the  mountains  and  through 
the  approach  of  Napoleon's  army  in  1806,  when  *n®  Piedmont  Plain  below,  the  Great  Falls  being 
he  was  again  imprisoned  for  a  short  time.  about  10  miles  above  Washington.    At  that  city, 

(3)  Count  Stanislas  Kostka  Potocki  (1752-  i2/,™?68  from  **s  ™u*h>  *he  rivfT  *«»"m»  a 
1821).  brother  of  Ignazy,  was  prominent  in  draw-  J™1.  8tAr€anl»  navigable  for  large  ships  and  for 
injrupthe  Constitution  of  1791,  and  after  the  sec-  Jh€  last  l™  miles  *  18  *  "^P**"*  estuary 
ond  partition  of  Poland  was  for  a  short  time  un-  from^ Jwo  to  seven  miles  wide.  The  Chesapeake 
der  arrest.  After  his  release  he  became  a  de-  f°d  Ohio  Canal  follows  its  course  from  George- 
voted  patron  of  science  and  literature.  In  1807  toJ™  *£  Cumberland.  The  whole  region  through 
he  became  head  of  the  educational  system  in  the  *****  *}e  ™eTu *°™  w.fulA1  $  *»*°™  landmarks. 
Duchy  of  Warsaw;  and  after  the  Kingdom  of  Opposite  Washington  is  Arlington  (q.v.)  and  a 
Poland  was  reorganized  (1815),  became  Minister  *hort  stance  below  are  Alexandria  and  Mount 
of  Public  Instruction.    He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Vernon- 

Art  of  the  Ancients  and  On  Eloquence  and  Style  POTOMAC  FORMATION.     A  name  applied 

!l815).  to  a  series  of  deposits  which  are  chiefly  of  Lower 

14)  Count  Jan  Potocki  (1761-1816)  was  emi-  Cretaceous  age,  but  may  be  also  partly  Jurassic. 

Dent  as  a  student  of  Slavic  antiquities  and  wrote  T^  formation  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  border 

wreral  historical  works,  among  them  Fragments  of  the  United  States  from  Martha's  Vineyard  to 

tetoriques  et  geographiques  sur  la  Scythie,  la  Georgia,  and  also  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to 

Sarmatie   et    lee    Slaves    (4    vols.,    Brunswick,  Tennessee.    It  consists  of  a  series  of  sands,  grav- 

1705) ;  Histoire  primitive  dee  peuples  de  Russie  e,8>  and  clavs-     The  latter  are  worked  at  many 

(Saint  Petersburg,    1802).    He  also  wrote  me-  Pomt8»  notably  in  New  Jersey,  and  certain  mem- 

moirs  upon  Egyptian  antiquities  and  Voyage  dans  bers  of  the  senes  8UPPlv  iron  ore  and  glass  sand. 

r Empire    de    Maroo     (Warsaw*    1792).     These  Consult:    White     ^relation   Papers,   Cretace- 

works  were  printed  in  editions  of  but  one  nun-  °?8'  Ju}[%™  V™*ed  ?'*'?  Geological  Survey 

dred  copies,  and  are  therefore  very  rare.     They  £°-  82    (Washington,  1893).     See  Cretaceous 

have  some  value  as  collections  of  material.  System. 

(5)  Count  Alfred  Potocki  (1817-89)  rose  to  POTOM'ETEB   (from  Gk.  tct6p,  poton,  drink 

prominence  as  a  member  of  the  Oalician  Diet  and  +  M^pow,  metron,  measure).    An  instrument  for 

the  Austrian  House  of  Peers.    From  1867  to  1870  observing   the   rate   at  which   plants  evaporate 

he  was  Austrian   Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  water.     The  simple  form  used  in  physiological 

from  April,  1870,  to  February,  1871,  head  of  the  laboratories  consists  essentially  of  a  graduated 

Cabinet                                                '  capillary  glass  tube  (c  in  the  figure), -to  which  is 

^^^  connected  a  transpiring  shoot.    The  tube  is  filled 

POTOCKI,  Waclaw   (c.1622-97).     The  most  with  water  and  the  lower  end  dipped  into  water. 

prolific  Polish  poet.     He  served  in  the  army,  As  evaporation  from  the  leaf  surface  proceeds 

fighting  m  the  war  against  the  Cossacks  ( 1653)  ;  water  is  drawn  up  the  tube,  whose  narrow  bore  ac- 

in  1683  was  appointed  commissioner  to  map  the  celerates  the  rate  of  flow.  This  may  be  made  evi- 

wundary  of  Silesia ;  and  lived  his  last  years  on  dent  by  lifting  the  end  of  the  tube  for  an  instant 

his  hereditary  estate  of  Luzna.    Potocki  is  known  and  allowing  air  to  enter.    On  replacing  the  tube 

in  our  time  for  an  epic,  Wojna  Chocimska,  on  the  water  again  enters,  and  as  the  short  bubble  tfav- 

Tictory  over  the  Turks  at  Chocim  in  1621,  a  poem  els  along  the  tube  its  rate  may  be  observed  and 
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recorded.  By  exposing  the  leaves  to  varying  con- 
ditions of  light,  heat,  wind,  and  moisture  in  the 
air  the  effect  of  external  conditions  upon  evapora- 


POTOMBTEB, 

tion  may  be  easily  shown.  Somewhat  complex 
self-registering  instruments  have  been  made.  See 
Transpiration. 

POTOO,  or  Grand  Potoo.  A  name  given  by 
the  Creoles  in  the  West  Indies  to  one  of  the  large 
nightjars  (Nyctibius  Jamaicensis) ,  especially 
common  in  Jamaica.  It  represents  a  small  group 
confined  to  South  America  and  the  Antilles,  re- 
markable for  the  tooth  of  the  upper  mandible. 

POTOSt,  pft'tA-se'.  A  southwestern  depart- 
ment of  Bolivia,  bounded  by  Chile  on  the  west, 
Chile  and  Argentina  on  the  south,  the  Bolivian 
departments  of  Tarija  and  Chuquisaca  on  the  east, 
and  Oruro  and  Cochabamba  on  the  north  (Map: 
Bolivia,  D  8).  Its  area  is  estimated  at  52,100 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous, 
and  at  the  northwestern  end  is  situated  an  ex- 
tensive saline  marsh  known  as  the  Grandes  Sa- 
linas. The  region  is  drained  chiefly  by  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Pilcomayo.  Agriculture  is  only 
of  secondary  importance ;  the  chief  industry  is  the 
exploitation  of  the  silver  mines,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  richest  in  Bolivia.  Besides  silver 
there  are  also  found  gold;  tin,  and  copper.  The 
population  was  officially  estimated  in  1900  at 
365,500,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  Indians.  Capital, 
Potosf    (q.v.). 

POTOSf .  The  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Potosf,  in  Southwestern  Bolivia.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Cerro  de  Potosf  at  an  altitude  of  13,325  feet, 
being  probably  the  highest  town  in  the  world 
( Map :  Bolivia,  D  7 ) .  It  lies  several  hun- 
dred feet  above  what  has  been  considered  the 
highest  inhabitable  altitude,  and,  owing  to  the 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere,  infant  mortality  is  so 
great  that  the  population  can  be  kept  up  only 
by  immigration.  The  city  is  now  only  a  snadow 
of  its  former  self.  A  large  part  of  it  lies  in  ruins, 
through  which  passes  the  now  deserted  Prado, 
lined  with  statues  and  other  evidences  of  former 
grandeur.  There  are  several  fine  and  solid  build- 
ings, such  as  the  great  granite  cathedral,  and  the 
mint,  the  latter  built  in  1562  at  a  cost  of  over  a 
million  dollars,  but  no  longer  used.  Potosf  owes 
its  origin  to  the  silver  lodes  which  were  discov- 
ered in  the  Cerro  in  1546,  and  which  for  a  long 
time  remained  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the 
world.    The  total  output  for  the  next  300  years 


up  to  1850  is  estimated  at  $1,600,000,000,  or  an 
average  of  over  $5,000,000  per  year.  The  city 
itself  grew  rapidly,  and  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  was  the  largest  city  in  the 
New  World,  its  population  being  then  estimated 
as  high  as  170,000.  The  mines  are  now  almost 
abandoned,  only  a  few  of  the  2000  shafts  being 
still  worked.  The  present  population  is  about 
16,000.  Consult  Contzen,  Potosi  (Hamburg, 
1893). 

POTOTAN",  pA-to't&n.  A  town  of  Panay,  Phil- 
ippines, in  the  Province  of  Iloilo,  situated  on  the 
Jalaur  River,  16  miles  north  of  Iloilo  (Map: 
Philippine  Islands,  G  9 ) .  It  is  well  laid  out,  has 
a  large  church,  and  a  population  of  14,500. 

POT-POURRI,  po'pSS'ra'  (Fr.,  rotten  pot). 
In  music,  a  selection  of  favorite  pieces  strung 
together  without  much  connection,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  medley.  Such  arrangements  generally 
have  very  little  artistic  value. 

POTSDAM,  pdts'dam.  The  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  a  royal  residence  and  the 
seat  of  the  administration  of  the  Prussian  Prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg,  situated  on  the  PotsdAmer 
Werder,  an  island  in  the  Havel,  16  miles  south- 
west of  Berlin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  three 
railway  lines  (Map:  Prussia,  E  2).  The  town 
is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  situation  amid 
the  numerous  lakes  of  the  Havel,  as  well  as  for 
its  picturesque  environs  embellished  by  luxurious 
gardens,  royal  palaces,  fountains,  statues,  etc 
The  city  proper  consists  of  the  old  town  and  four 
suburbs.  Of  the  suburbs  the  Tel  tower,  on  the 
south,  is  connected  with  the  old  town  by  a  fine 
stone  bridge  crossing  the  intervening  Freund- 
schaftsinsel.  Potsdam  is  laid  out  in  regular, 
broad  and  shaded  streets,  which  form  a  number 
of  fine  squares.  The  Wilhelmsplatz  has  a  statue 
of  Frederick  William  III.,  and  the  Lustgarten, 
opposite  the  palace,  is  adorned  with  a  number  of 
statues  and  busts,  including  a  statue  of  Frederick 
William  I.  The  principal  churches  are  the  Garri- 
son Church,  built  in  1731-35,  with  a  high  tower, 
and  containing  the  remains  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  his  father  in  a  vault  under  the  chancel ; 
the  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas  (1830-37),  built 
from  designs  by  Schinkel,  with  a  fine  dome;  and 
the  Friedenskirche,  in  the  style  of  an  early  Chris- 
tian basilica,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Park  of  Sans 
Souci. 

Of  the  many  secular  edifices  of  note  may  be 
mentioned  the  palace,  originally  erected  in  1670, 
and  rebuilt  in  1750,  and  containing  the  apart- 
ments of  Frederick  the  Great;  the  town  hall 
(1754),  with  a  gilded  figure  of  Atlas  on  its 
gable;  the  military  orphan  asylum;  the  theatre; 
the  barracks,  etc.  Potsdam  has  a  number  of  fine 
gates,  of  which  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  in  the 
west,  built  in  1770  in  the  style  of  a  Roman  tri- 
umphal arch,  leads  from  the  city  to  the  Park  of 
Sans  Souci  (q.v. ) .  The  park  contains,  besides  the 
famous  residence  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  pal- 
ace of  Charlottenhof,  with  reliefs  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  and  the  new  palace,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  park,  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great  and 
used  as  a  summer  residence  by  Emperor  Wil- 
liam II. 

Potsdam  has  only  few  industries.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  sugar,  beer,  and  optical  instru- 
ments. The  Geodetic  Institute  is  located  here. 
Of  the  noted  places  in  the  vicinity  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Russian  settlement  of  Alexandrovka, 
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north  of  the  city,  founded  by  Frederick  William  to  Berlin  to  become  a  pupil  of  Bopp.     In  1830 
HI.,  in  1826;  the  Neu-Garten,  stretching  along  he  became  privat-docent  there,  and  in  1833  was 
the  Heilige  See,  with  the  Marble  Palace  on  the  appointed  professor  of  comparative  philology  at 
lake;  the  Pfingstberg  in  the  north,  with  a  fine  the  University  of  Halle,  which  position  he  occu- 
Belvedere;  the  Klein-Glienicke  on  the  left  bank  of  pied  until  his  death,  July  5,  1887.     The  work 
the  Havel,  with  the  palace  of  Prince  Frederick  which  established  his  reputation  was  the  Ety- 
Leopold,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  park ;  the  pal-  mologische   Forschungen   auf   dem    Oebiete   der 
ace  of  Babelsberg,  with  its  fine  art  collections  and  indogermanischen     Sprachen      (1833-36),     pub- 
beautiful   fountains;    the    Brauhausberg,    com-  lished  afterwards  in  a  revised  and  much  enlarged 
manding  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country ;  edition   under   the   title    Wurzelworterbuch   der 
and  the  Telegraphenberg,  with  an  astro-physical  indogermanischen  Sprachen  (1859-76).    The  most 
observatory.     The   population   of   the   city   was  important   among   his   other   writings    include: 
59,814  in  1900,  chiefly  Protestants.  De  Lituano-Borussicw  in  Slavicis  Letticisque  Lin- 
The  importance  of  Potsdam  dates  from  the  sec-  guts  Principatu  ( 1837-41 ) ;  Die  Zigeuner  in  Eu- 
ood  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  ropa   und   Asien    (1844-45)  ;    Die    quinare   und 
Great  Elector  Frederick  William  built  there  a  vigesimule  Zahlmethode  bei  Volkern  aller  Welt- 
palace  and  laid  out  the  Lustgarten.    It  was,  how-  teile    ( 1847 )  ;   Die  Personennamen,  insbesondere 
ever,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the   Great  die  Familiennamen  und  ihre  Entstehungsarten 
that  Potsdam  attained  its  full  development  and  (2d  ed.    1859)  ;    Die   Ungleichheit   menschlicher 
fame.   Consult:  Geschichte  der  koniglichen  Resi-  Rassen,    hauptsachlich   vom  .sprachurissenschaft- 
dtnxtadt   Potsdam,    ed.    by    A.    R.     (Potsdam,  lichen    Standpunkt    (1856);    Anti-Kaulen,    oder 
1883);  Sello,  Potsdam  und  Sans  Souci  (Breslau,  mythische    Vorstellungen    vom     Vrsprung    der 
1888).  Y biker  und  Sprachen  (1863)  ;  Allgemeine  Sprach- 
POTS'DAM.     A   village   in   Saint  Lawrence  wissenschaft  und  Carl  Abels  agyptische  Sprach- 
County,  N.  Y.,  25  miles  east  of  Ogdensburg;  on  studien  (1886).   Besides  many  essays  and  critical 
the  Raquette  River,  and  on  the  Rome,  Water-  reviews   in   various   periodicals,   he   contributed 
town  and  Ogdensburg  branch  of  the  New  York  important  treatises  to  Ersch  and  Gruber's  All- 
Central  Railroad  (Map:  New  York,  F  1).    It  is  gemeine  Enoyclopadie  and  edited  Wilhelm  von 
the  seat  of  a  State  normal  school,  with  a  library  Humboldt's     Ueber     die     Verschiedenheit     des 
nf  5000  volumes,  and  of  the  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  menschlichen  Sprachbaues,  with  an  introductory 
ilemorial  School  of  Technology,  founded  in  1895.  essay,   Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  und  die  sprach- 
Potedam  sandstone  (q.v.)  is  quarried  extensively  wissenschaft   (Berlin,  1876;  2d  ed.  1880).     Con- 
in  the  vicinity.    Other  industries  are  agriculture  suit:  Von  der  Gabelentz,  in  Allgemeine  deutsche 
and  lumbering.    The  principal  manufactures  in-  Biographie,    vol.    xxvi.     (Leipzig,    1888)  ;    and 
elude  paper,  flour,  lumber  products,  farm  imple-  Horn,  in  Bezzenberger's  Beitrdge  zur  Kunde  der 
ments,  and  machinery,  the  industrial   interests  indogermanischen  Sprachen,  vol.  xiii.  (Gottingen, 
of  the  village  being   favored   by   the   excellent  1888). 

water  power  of  the  Raquette  River.    The  water        POTT,  Pebcival  (1713-88).    An  English  sur- 

works  are  owned  by  the  municipality.    Potsdam  geon.    He  was  born  in  London,  served  as  assistant 

was  settled  in  1803  and  incorporated  as  a  town  surgeon  'in  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  1745-49, 

in  1806.    The  village   of   Potsdam   was   incor-  and  as  surgeon,  1749-87.     He  was  distinguished 

porated  in  1831.    Population,  in  1890,  3396;  in  for  his  investigation  of  angular  curvature  of  the 

1W0,  3843.  spine,  the  consequence  of  disease  of  the  bones  of 

POTSDAM  SANDSTONE.     The  uppermost  the  spinal  column,  on  which  account  the  affec- 

division  of  the  Cambrian  system,  so  called  from  tion   is   known   as   Pott's   disease    (q.v.).     His 

the  type  locality  at  Potsdam,  New  York.     The  principal   works   are:    A    Treatise  on  Ruptures 

rock  is  a  red  or  yellow  sandstone,  sometimes  al-  (1756;  3d  ed.  1775)  ;  Fistula  Lacrymalis  (1758; 

tered  to  quartzite,  and  of  great  hardness.     It  5th  ed.  1775)  ;  Observations  on  Wounds  and  Con- 

is  extensively  employed  as  a  building  stone.    The  tusions  of  the  Head,  etc,   (1760)  ;  Practical  Re~ 

formation  is  developed   on   the   borders   of   the  marks  on  Hydrocele   (1762;   2d  ed.   1767);  Re- 

Adirondack  Mountains,  and  in  Virginia,  Michi-  marks  on  Fistula  in  Ana  (1765;  4th  ed.  1775)  ; 

gan,  and  Wisconsin.    See  Cambrian  System.  Some  Few  General  Remarks  on  Fractures  and 

POTSTONE   (translation  of  its  Latin  name,  Dislocations  (1769;  French  ed.,  Paris,  1788;  Ital. 

lapis  olleris).     An  impure  variety  of  talc*  con-  ed>  Venezia,  1784)  ;  Remarks  on  That  Kind  of 

taining  chlorite.     It  is  generally  greenish-gray  Palsy  of  the  Lower  Limbs  Found  to  Accompany 

to  dark  green  in  color,  and  occurs  massive  or  in  a  Curvature  of  the  Spine  ( 1779) . 
granular  concretions.      Being   easily    cut   when        POTTER,  Alonzo    (1800-65).     A  bishop  of 

newly  mined,  it  was  made  into  pots  and  other  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  born  at 

household  utensils  by  the  ancients,  the  method  Beekman    (now  La  Grange),  Dutchess  County, 

of  making  vessels   from   it  being  described  by  New  York,  of  Quaker  parentage,  July  6,  1800.  In 

rimy    It  was  formerly  procured  in  abundance  in  1818  he  graduated  at  Union  College  with  the 

the  island  of  Siphanto  and  in  Upper  Egypt ;  also  highest  rank  in  his  class.     He  served  as  tutor 

<*  tie  Lake  of  Como,  Italy,  and   in   Norway,  in  his  college  and  in  1821  was  appointed  pro- 

sweden,  and  Greenland.  fessor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

POTT,  August  Fmedbich   (1802-87).    A  dis-  At  the  same  time  he  studied  theology,  and  was 

tingaished  German   philologist,  the   founder  of  ordained  in  1824.    The  same  year  he  married  a 

modern  scientific   etymology.     He  was  born  at  daughter  of  President  Eliphalet  Nott,  of  Union 

Nettelrede,   Hanover,    November    14,    1802,    and  College.     From   1826  to   1831   he  was  rector  of 

*m  educated  in  the  lyceum  at  Hanover,  studied  Saint  Paul's  Church,  Boston.  In  1832  he  returned 

theology,  philology,  and  natural  sciences  at  Got-  to  Union  as  professor  of  philosophy;  in  1838  he 

tingen   (1821-25),    then    was    assistant    at   the  was  made  vice-president,  and  was  virtually  presi- 

gymnaBium  in  Celle  until  1827,  when  he  went  dent  until  1845,  when  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of 
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Pennsylvania.    As  bishop  he  showed  great  admin-  Grace  Church,  New  York  ( 1868) .  In  1883  he  was 

istrative  ability;  many  new  churches  were  built  chosen  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  York  and  on  the 

in  his  diocese,  and  an  Episcopal  hospital,  acad-  death  of  his  uncle,  Bishop  Horatio  Potter  (q.v.), 

emy,  and  theological  school  were  founded  and  in   1887,  he  became  Bishop.     He  has  taken  an 

endowed  in  Philadelphia.    He  was  a  friend  of  the  active  part  in  efforts  to  promote  cordial  relations 

negro  and  active  in  work  for  young  men.     In  between  employers  and  employed  and  his  ability 

consequence  of  impaired  health,  he  undertook  a  and  public  spirit  have  given  him  a  wide  influence 

voyage  to  California,  and  died  at  San  Francisco,  which  is  not  bounded  by  denominational  lines, 

three  days  after  arriving  there,  July  14,  1865.  Besides  numerous  sermons  and  addresses  he  has 

During  his  connection  with  Union  College  Bishop  published :  Sisterhood*  and  Deaconesses  at  Home 

Potter  wrote  several  text  books  and  other  scien-  and  Abroad  (1871) ;  The  Gates  of  the  East:  A 

tific  works  of  a  popular  and  practical  character;  Winter  in  Egypt  and  Syria  ( 1876) ;  The  East  of 

he  published  a  volume  of  Discourses,   Charges,  To-day  and  To-morrow   (1902);   The  Citizen  in 

Addresses,   and  Pastoral  Letters    (1858),   Relir  Relation  to  the  Industrial  Situation  (the  Dodge 

gious  Philosophy  (1870),  and  edited  Lectures  on  lectures  before  the  Yale  Law  School,  1902). 
the    Evidences    of    Christianity    (1855).      Con-        p0TTER,  Horatio    (1802-87).     A  bishop  of 

suit  the  memoir  by  Bishop  Howe  (Philadelphia,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  bora  at 

I!ii™™«^      -r,  «  -rt  Beekman    (now  La  Grange),   Dutchess  County. 

POTTER,     Bessie.      See    Vonnoh,    Robert  n   y.,  February  9,  1802,  and  was  a  brother  of 

William.  Alonzo     Potter      (q.v.).       He     graduated    at 

POTTER,  Clareson  Nott  ( 1825-82) .  An  Union  College  in  1826,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
American  politician,  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  1828.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  professor 
(q.v.).  He  was  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1842,  then  spent  college  which  is  now  known  as  Trinity  at  Hart 
a  year  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  ford,  Conn.  He  was  rector  of  Saint  Peter's 
Troy,  and  in  1843  removed  to  Wisconsin,  where  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1833-54).  In  the  latter 
he  became  a  surveyor.  He  soon  abandoned  this  year  he  was  elected  Provisional  Bishop  of  the 
work,  however,  to  study  law,  and  in  1848  settled  diocese  of  New  York  and  in  1861  became  Bishop, 
in  New  York,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most  The  diocese  prospered  greatly  under  his  able  ad- 
prominent  members  of  the  bar.  In  1869  he  was  ministration.  He  was  especially  interested  in 
elected  to  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  city  mission  work,  and  was  very  successful  in 
both  in  1871  and  in  1873  was  reelected.  From  promoting  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Church 
1877  to  1881  he  was  again  a  member  of  Congress,  and  abating  controversy.  Bishop  Potter  died  in 
On  May  13,  1878,  after  the  Electoral  Commission  New  York,  January  2,  1887.  He  published 
had  finished  its  work,  he  offered  a  resolution  for  nothing  except  pastoral  letters,  addresses,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  "to  inquire  occasional  sermons. 

into  the  alleged   false   and   fraudulent  canvass        poTTEB    pAULU8   (i625-54).     The  principal 

.   .   .   in  .   .   .   Louisiana  and  Florida '      This  animal        ^   and   ^^   J  ^    ^   ^ 

committee  was  appointed  with  him  as  its  chair-  ^»L    £e         ^  ftt  Enkhui         where  hc  wa3 

man,  but  failed  to  reach  a  unanimous  decision.  bftptized  on  November  20,   1625.     In   1631  his 

POTTER,  Eltphalet  Nott  (1836-1901).  An  father,  Pieter  Simonz  Potter,  a  mediocre  painter, 
American  educator,  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Pot-  became  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam,  and  from  him 
ter  (q.v.).  He  was  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  pauius  derived  his  artistic  training.  He 
and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1861,  and  at  may  aiso  j^g  \>een  influenced  by  his  precursor, 
the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  a  year  later.  In  Aelbert  Klomp ;  but  he  worked  chiefly  after  na- 
1862  he  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  and  be-  turej  a8  js  yerv  evident  from  his  studies,  of  which 
came  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  four  volumes  are  preserved  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  an  office  which  he  held  — the  on\y  8Urviving  example  of  such  studies  by 
until  1869.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  professor  of  a  Dutch  painter  of  the  first  rank.  In  1646  he  he- 
ethics  in  Lehigh  University,  but  in  1871.  resigned  came  a  member  of  the  Painters'  Guild  of  Delft, 
to  become  president  of  Union  College,  and  two  ana  in  ^49  he  settled  at  The  Hague,  where  hc 
years  later,  when  the  college  became  a  university,  married  the  daughter  of  an  influential  architect, 
he  was  elected  its  chancellor.  In  1884  he  re-  jje  wag  aiready  a  famous  painter,  rejoicing  in 
signed  this  position  to  become  president  of  Ho-  tne  patronage  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  of  Prince?* 
bart  College,  and  in  1897  he  accepted  the  presi-  Amalie,  wife  of  the  Stadthalder,  and  others  of  the 
dency  of  the  Cosmopolitan  University,  by  which  nobility.  In  1653,  at  the  solicitation  of  Burgo- 
instruction  was  given  through  correspondence.  ma8ter  Tulp,  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where 
He  published  Parochial  Sermons*;  Christian  Evi-  he  died  January  17,  1654. 

dences  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;        Notwithstanding  his  short  life,  he  produced  a 

and   Washington  a  Model  in  His  Library  and  fage    number    of    pictures — 106    according   to 

Life  (1895).  Westrheene.     He  rendered  the  character  of  ani- 

POTTEB,  Henry  Codman  (1835—).  A  bish-  mals  with  great  power  and  truth;  his  drawing 
op  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  was  correct,  imparting  an  almost  plastic  effect 
born  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  May  25,  1835,  and  his  color  was  delicate.  Although  he  painted 
a  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  (q.v.).  He  was  with  great  care  and  attention  to  detail,  he  did 
educated  at  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Philadel-  not  lose  the  ensemble.  His  backgrounds — the  flat 
phia  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia.  Dutch  landscape,  sometimes  with  a  few  trees- 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1857,  priest  in  1858,  are  true  in  color  and  perspective.  His  best  known 
and  was  successively  rector  of  Christ  Church,  picture  is  the  life-size  "Bull"  (Hague  Museum). 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania  (1857),  Saint  John's  of  which  the  chief  figure  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
Church,  Troy,  New  York  (1859),  assistant  at  realistic  animal  characterization ;  but  neither  thU 
Trinity  Church,   Boston    (1866),  and  rector  of  nor  his  "Bear  Hunt"  (Amsterdam,  Ryksmuseum) 
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equals  his  smaller  pieces.  The  Hermitage  at 
Saint  Petersburg  possesses  11,  including  the  fa- 
mous "Cow,"  refused  by  the  Stadtholder's  wife, 
and  the  "Judgment  of  the  Animals  Over 
the  Hunter;"  others  are  in  the  museums 
of  The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  especially  in  English  private 
collections,  where  the  largest  number  are  to  be 
found.  Potter  was  also  an  etcher  of  note,  simple 
and  direct  in  his  treatment.  He  left  no  school, 
and  of  his  supposed  pupils  Aelbert  Klomp  was  a 
precursor,  and  the  two  Camphuysens  were  inde- 
pendent contemporaries.  Consult:  Van  West- 
rheene,  Paulus  Potter,  sa  vie  et  sea  ceuvres 
(Hague,  1867);  Grattel  Duplessis,  Eauw-fortes 
de  Paul  Potter  (Paris,  1876). 


POTTER- WASP. 

Analyses  of  Potter's  Clays 


Silica 

Alumina 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Alkalies 

Water 

Moisture 


Total. 


1 

2 

8 

46.70 

70.26 

66.44 

40.61 

19.33 

26.60 

1.39 

2.00 

.46 

.47 

.09 

.63 

2.82 

3.46 

8.98 

10.03 

7.69 

.86 

.83 

2.48 

100.39 

100.86 

99.67 

45.39 
39.19 
.46 
.51 
.29 
.83 
14.01 


100.67 


»,  Robert  B.   (1829-87).     An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Boston.     He  was  a  son  of 
Bishop   Alonzo  Potter  and  a  brother  of  Bishop 
Henry   C.   Potter.     He  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege, and  studied  law,  but  in  1861  withdrew  from 
practice  in  order  to  enter  the  Federal  Army.    He 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Fifty- 
first  ISew  York  Volunteers,  led  three  companies 
at  Roanoke  Island,  was  wounded  at  New  Berne, 
fought  in  the  second  Bull  Run  campaign  and  at 
South    Mountain,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
making  a  spirited  charge  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment at  Antietam,  where  he  was  again  wounded. 
He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1863,  com- 
manded  a    division  in  the  Knoxville  campaign, 
served  -with  Grant  in  the  Wilderness,  and  was  a 
third    time    wounded   in   the   assault  made   on 
Petersburg  after  the  explosion  of  the  mine.    He 
was  commissioned  major-general  of  volunteers  in 
1865,  and  resigned  in  1866. 


A  mason  bee  of  the  genus 
Osmia.  and  its  allies,  which  constructs  small 
globular  cells  of  earth  and  attaches  them  to 
the  stem  of  a  plant  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  do  the  potter- wasps  (q.v.)  of  the  family 
Eumenidoe. 

POTTEE'S  CLAY.  A  term  commonly  ap- 
plied to  any  fine-grained,  plastic  clay  which  can 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  Clays 
employed  for  the  making  of  pottery  must  have 
sufficient  plasticity,  and  also  burn  to  the  proper 
body  without  warping  or  cracking  in  the  firing 

process.     In  order  to  produce  these  results  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  mix  two  or  more  kinds 
of    clay  together.     Potter's  clays  are  found  in 
many  localities,  and  also  in  many  different  geo- 
logical formations;  those  found  in  the  recent  sur- 
face deposits  are  commonly  too  impure  to  permit 
their  use  for  anything  except  the  cheaper  grades 
of  ware.     The  higher  grades  of  pottery  are  al- 
ways molded  from  a  mixture  of  at  least  three 
kinds  of  clay,  and  in  this  case  the  raw  material 
is  sometimes  freed  from  gritty  particles  by  a  pre- 
liminary washing.    After  mixing  it  is  sometimes 
stored  m  damp  cellars  for  a  year  or  more,  with 
the   idea  that  its  plasticity  will  thereby  be  im- 
proved.    The  value  of  potter's  clay  ranges  from 
a    few   cents  per  ton  for  common  earthenware 
clays  up  to  $10  or  $12  per  ton  for  china  clays. 
In  *  the    United    States   the   lower   and   medium 
grades  of  potter's  clays  are  abundant,  but  the 
demand  for  the  higher  grades  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  therefore  large  quantities  are  annu- 
ally imported  from  England.    The  following  are 
analyses  of  some  well-known  American  potter's 

clays: 


1.  Waahed  kaolin,  Webster,  N.  C. ;  used  in  porcelain 
manufacture.  2.  Stoneware  clay,  Greentown,  Ohio.  3. 
Yellowware  clay,  East  Palestine,  Ohio.  4.  Florida  "  ball 
clay,"  used  in  whiteware  manufacture. 

The  following  varieties  of  potter's  clay  are 
commonly  recognized: 

Kaolin  or  China  Clay.  A  white  burning 
residual  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  china. 

Ball  Clay.  A  plastic  white  burning  clay  used 
as  an  ingredient  of  white  earthenware  and  porce- 
lain bodies,  and  added  on  account  of  its  plasticity 
and  bonding  power. 

Earthenware  Clay.  Any  plastic  clay  suita- 
ble for  common  earthenware. 

Stoneware    Clay.     A    plastic    potter's    clay 

which  burns  to  a  dense  impervious  body.  The 
clays  employed  for  this  purpose  are  commonly 
semi-refractory. 

Yellowware  Clay.  A  semi-refractory  clay 
employed  for  making  yellowware.  It  is  not 
burned  to  a  vitrified  body. 

Retort  Clay.  A  dense  burning  fire  clay  much 
used  in  some  districts  for  the  manufacture  of 
stoneware. 

The  production  of  potter's  clay  in  the  United 
States  in  1901  was  as  follows:  Kaolin,  $584,523; 
ball  clay,  $68,907;  stoneware  clay,  $114,613.  The 
imports  in  the  same  year  were  valued  at  $969,- 
777. 

Bibliography.  Langenbeck,  The  Chemistry  of 
Pottery  (Easton,  1895)  ;  Ries,  "The  Clays  of 
New  York,  their  Properties  and  Uses,"  Bulletin 
New  York  State  Museum,  No.  35  (Albany,  1900)  ; 
id.,  "The  Clays  of  the  United  States  East  of  the 
Mississippi,"  Professional  Papers,  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  No.  11  (Washington,  1903). 
See  Clay;  Kaolin;  Pipe  Clay;  Pottery. 

POTTER'S  FIELD.  A  place  for  the  burial 
of  such  as  have  neither  friends  nor  means  to 

Srovide  burial  for  them.    The  name  comes  from 
latthew  xxvii.  7.    See  Aceldama. 

POTTEB-WASP,  Any  wasp  of  the  family 
Eumenidae,  the  species  of  which  form  globular 
cells  of  clay  or  sand  which  are  attached  by  a 


▲  POTTER-WA8P  AND  ITS  WEST. 

small  pedestal  to  some  twig.  The  shape  is  fre- 
quently very  beautiful,  and  is  precisely  that  of 
certain    greatly    admired    Indian    vessels    and 
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baskets.    These  cells  are  filled  with  caterpillars,  spread  over  the  surface  before  the  glaze  is  ap- 

sawfly  larva,  and  the  larva  of  beetles,  by  the  plied.    When  an  opaque  coating  formed  with  tin 

mother  wasp,  an  egg  being  laid  in  each  cell  and  is  applied,  the  ware  is  called  faience  (q.v.)  and 

the  resulting  grub  feeding  upon  the  stored  insects.  Delf  or  Delft  ware   (q.v.),  and  when  Italian  in 

POTTERY  (from  pot,  AS.  pott,  pot,  from  Ir.  °ri£n'  mezza-maj6lica,  and  in  its  finest  pro- 
pota,  puite,  Welsh  pot,  Bret.  p6d,  ^  connected  Auctions  majolica  <q.v.).  There  are  other  fine 
with  Olr.  61,  drinCoPruss.  poi/VLat.  potare,  form8'  hsL™«  *J*  soft  porous  texture  of  earth- 
.Eolic  Gk.  t*v«,,  pdnein,  Skt.  pit,  to  drink).  enw*™>  ,but  white  and  covered  with  a  trans 
Pottery,  in  the  common  use  of  thV  term,  is  any  Parent  glaze  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
kind  of  ceramic  ware  which  is  not  especially  ample  is  Wed^wwd's  ^een's  war^  When  the 
designated  by  a  name  indicating  its  peculiar  prop-  £are  £8  ^f1.  mn*\  ******  and  1S  Vltnfied 
erties.  (See  Brick;  Faience;  Majolica;  Porce-  throughout,  it  is  called  stoneware. 
lain;  Tebba-Cotta.)  A  more  proper  use  of  For  making  vessels  of  circular  form,  the  pot- 
the  term  would  be  a  general  one,  covering  all  ^r's  wheel  was  used  in  all  times  until  the  intro- 
kinds  of  wares  which  are  made  of  clay  or  clay-  auction  of  castings,  and  is  still  used  very  largely, 
like  substances  and  fixed  by  firing  at  a  high  tem-  T*118  implement  is  a  revolving  horizontal  disk  on 
perature  which  the  lump  of  clay  is  'thrown,'  and  this  lump 

Manufacture.    The  dough-like  condition  into  *«  8haped  by  revolution,  l^e  disk  is  revolved  by 

which  clay  can  be  worked  with  water  and  the  a  *;readle  **«£  .the.  wo^an  «!*»*»  with  h» 

hardness  it  may  be  made  to  aequire  by  burning  *?*  and  which  is  turned  through  a  few  degree, 

are  qualities  which  have  been  turned  to  account  °?  ^  Clfcle  °*  P"16  rapidly  through  the  whole 

by  man  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  upon  c}rc\  as  conditions  require      Into  the  lump  of 

these  that  the  potter's  art  essentially  depends.  ?lay  the  potter  thrusts  his  thumbs,  and  by  draw- 

If  a  piece  of  chJy  be  examined,  it  will  be.  found  J"«  them  upward  and  outward  he  rapidly  reduces 

that  it  consists  of  exceedingly  minute  particles,  the  whirling  mass  to  the  form  of  a  vessel,  the 

held  together  by  aggregation  when  moist;  but  if  wa"*  of  which  are  drawn  up  between  the  fingers 

dried  it  can  be  easily  reduced  to  an  impalpable  and  thumbs.    The  inside  is  smoothed  by  pressing 

powder  by  mere  pressure;  and  if,  instead  of  dry-  *  wet  sponge  against  the  surface  and  the  outside 

ing,  we  add  an  excess  of  water,  it  may  be  so  ^  a  *»P  of  leat*er>  wl"le  th«  ve?8?  ?s  revo,v- 

mixed  and  held  in  suspension  in  the  water  that  "J*    **  1S  n?w  .released  from  the  disk  by  meana 

it  appears  almost  to  be  dissolved.  In  time,  how-  of  a  P1**:  ?f  J™  whxlch  cutf  **?  <rlay  from  Ltbc 
ever,  it  is  deposited  as  a  sediment,  and  when  wood  and  is  then  put  on  a  board  to  dry;  when 
the  excess  or  water  is  removed,  it  is  a  soft  tena-  **[>  the  form  may  be  perfected  by  turning  m  a 
cious  paste,  which  is  so  non-elastic  that  it  will  Jath€/  not  ^"^  the  implement  used  for  wood- 
retain  the  smallest  impression  made  in  it  with-  turning. 

out  change.    This  minute  division  of  its  particles        The  U9€  of  'jiggers'  and  'jollies'  has  greatly 

and  the  absence  of  elasticity  are  its  most  valu-  increased  the  rapidity  and  regularity  with  which 

able    qualities.      Clay    also    contains    water    in  vessels  may  be  shaped.     A  jigger  is  a  machine 

chemical  combination,  and  this,  once  expelled  by  carrying  a  revolving  mold  in  which  the  clay  is 

the  process  of  baking,  cannot  be  replaced.    Hence  shaped  by  a  former  which  is  brought  down  and 

it  is  that  while  sun-dried  bricks,  or  adobe,  perish  held   firmly  within  the  mold,  the   clay  having 

in  a  moist  climate,  burnt  bricks  are  imperishable.  been  carefully  spread  by  hand  upon  the  inside 

Burnt  clay,  however  finely  ground  and  thoroughly  surface   of  the   mold.     The   jigger   is   used  for 

mixed  with  water,  never  regains  its  plasticity.  deeP  dishes,  vases,  and  the  like.     The  jolly  is 

Clays  are  not  of  the  same  purity  and  quality ;  the  a  similar  contrivance  used  in  forming  plates  and 

commonest  is  that  of  brick  fields,  which  is  one  other   flat   pieces.     Jugs   and   bottles   are  com- 

of  the  most  abundant  substances  jn  nature;  but  monly  made  in  two  parts  and  cemented  together 

it  is  bo  mixed  up  with  iron  and  other  foreign  in-  before   the   clay   is   dry.     The   clay   is  usually 

gredients  that,  except  for  bricks,  tiles,  and  the  allowed  to  dry  in  the  mold,  and  as  the  water  is 

coarsest  kinds  of  pottery,  it  is  not  used  by  ad-  drawn  off  the  clay  shrinks  so  that  it  does  not 

vanced  peoples.  cling  to  the  mold.     Such  additions  as  spouts 

The  purest  kinds  of  potter's  clay  are  called  kao-  and  handles  are  molded  separately  and  cemented 

lin(q.v-).  Pipe  clay  and  potter's  clay  are  more  with  moist  clay  before  the  pieces  dry. 
abundant  than  kaolin.   They  contain  more  silica        Casting  is  employed  in  making  very  fine  ware, 

and  iron  oxide,  which  gives  them  their  yellow  or  The  plaster-of -Paris  mold  is  filled  with  liquid 

brown  appearance  when  fired.  The  general  process  clay  which  is  allowed  to  stand  until  a  thin  film 

of  preparing  clay  for  the  potter's  use  is  described  is  formed  around  the  surface  of  the  mold,  after 

under  Clay.    In  preparing  the  finer  materials  for  which  the  rest  of  the  clay  is  poured  out:  this 

porcelain,  many  other  operations  are  required,  process    is    used    for    'egg-shell'    porcelain,   but 

all  having  the  same  object — the  extremely  minute  also,  in  rare  cases,  for  fine,  hard  pottery.    The 

division  of  the  substances  used.  making    of    these    plaster-of-Paris    molds   is  a 

Pottery  is  grouped  into  three  general  classes,  matter  of  great  delicacy.  The  model  having  been 
according  to  its  color  and  texture,  which  in  turn  designed,  a  mold  is  made  from  it  which  is 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  clay  from  which  divided  so  that  it  may  be  easily  removed  from  the 
they  are  made.  These  are  earthenware,  stone-  clay.  This  is  called  the  block  mold.  From  this 
ware,  and  porcelain.  Earthenware  includes  the  there  is  made  a  cast  which  is,  of  course,  a  rep- 
coarsest  kinds  of  porous  ware,  such  as  flower  lica  in  plaster  of  the  original  model,  and  from 
pots.  It  is  opaque,  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  this  the  working  molds  are  made.  After  the 
can  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  It  demands  a  low  pieces  of  pottery  have  been  formed,  they  are 
temperature  in  firing,  as  great  heat  reduces  it  taken  to  the  drying-stove,  where  they  are  ex- 
to  a  shapeless  mass.  If  glazed,  an  opaque  or  posed  to  a  heat  of  about  85°  Fahr.  When  con- 
colored  glaze  is  used,  or  a  layer  of  finer  clay  is  sidered  dry,  they  are  placed  in  great  earthen- 
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-ware  vessels,  called  Beggars,  or  saggars,  which  of    the   brilliant   modern    varieties    of    faience. 
are  so  shaped  that  they  can  be  piled  one  upon  Painting  upon  the  glaze,  allowing  of  almost  any 
another  to  a  great  height.    The  seggars  are  often  combination  of  colors,  is  the  more  common  prac- 
made   large   enough  to  hold  each  a  number  of  tice  in  ceramic  art  generally.     Painting  under 
pieces  of  the  unbaked  pottery,  and  as  these  would  glaze   requires   great   skill   and   experience,   for 
adhere  if  they  touched  one  another,  a  number  of  the    appearance    of    the  pigments    as    they    are 
curiously  shaped  pieces  of  baked  clay  are  used,  laid  by  the  painter  is  altogether  different  from 
upon  which  they  rest:  these  are  called  watches,  the  resulting  effect  after  the  firing.    The  decora- 
cock-spurs,  triangles,  stilts,  etc.    Thus,  each  seg-  tion  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  by  a  transfer 
gar  forms   a  small  oven  by  itself,  and  by  this  of  printing.    In  the  latter  process  the  designs  are 
means  the  unequal  heating  of  the  pieces  is  pre-  engraved    on    copper    plates;     the    colors    are 
vented,  and  they  are  also  protected  from  smoke,  specially  prepared  with  a  printing  oil,  and  the 
A  pile  of  seggars  is  called  a  bung,  and  there  may  designs  printed  on  a  wet  tissue  paper,  which  in 
be  forty-eight  or  fifty  bungs  in  the  charge  of  a  turn  is  laid  upon  the  ware  and  transfers  its  pat- 
kiln.     When  all  this  is  arranged,  the  furnaces,  of  tern  to  the  surface  of  the  clay.    After  the  paper 
which  there  are  several  to  each  kiln,  are  lighted,  has    been   washed   off,   the    decoration    may   be 
The    firing    requires   from   twenty-four   to   fifty  touched  up  with  a  brush,  if  necessary. 
hours,   after  which  the  ware  is  allowed  to  cool        When  it  is  desired  to  avoid  sharpness  of  outline 
very  slowly.    See  Kiln.  in  painted  or  transferred  designs,  the   process 
The  articles  are  now  in  the  state  called  biscuit,  called    'flowing*    is    sometimes    used.      Sups    of 
and  still  require  glazing,  and  perhaps  decorative  more  volatile  liquid  are  placed  in  the  seggars, 
painting  and  gilding.  ( For  the  process  of  glazing  and  the  vapor  of  this,  partially  combining  with 
with    salt,    see   Stoneware;   for  the  glazing  of  the  metallic  colors,  softens  their  outlines.    Some- 
ordinary  pottery,  see  FaJence.)   Many  mixtures  times  the  glaze  itself  is  colored,  and  brilliant  and 
are  used,  the  essential  thing  being  that  the  glaze  •  very  much  admired  effects  are  produced  in  this 
and  the  body  shall  be  of  the  same  general  nature  way. 

in  order   that  they  may  contract  evenly  during        In  general  the  term  earthenware  is  used  for 

the  firing.     The  result  of  uneven  shrinking  is  seen  common  pottery,  and  this  carries  with  it  the  gen- 

in  the   cracking  of  the  surface,  called  'crazing;'  eral  idea  of  a  coarser,  a  softer,  and  a  less  care- 

and  the  crackle  of  Oriental  porcelain  and  pottery  fully  made  ware  than  those  specified  under  dif- 

is  deliberately  produced  in  the  same  way.     The  ferent  names. 

different   glazes  are  composed  of  litharge,  flint,        Primitive  Ware.    In  general,  primitive  pot- 
feldspar,    Paris  white,  and  white  clay,  applied  tery  is  made  from  surface  soil,  sometimes  of  most 
in  the  form  of  'slip/    The  glazing  materials  are  unpromising  appearance,  rather  than  from  the 
triturated  with  water,  with  the  same  care  and  by  finer  and  purer  grades  of  clay.     Naturally  the 
similar    means   to   those   employed   in   forming  ware  produced  from  such  material  is  coarse  and 
paste,   and  are  reduced  with  water  to  the  same  thick-walled.     Some  of  the  crudest  types  of  ware 
mi  Ik- like    liquidity.     Each  workman  has  a  tub  are    molded    in    baskets — indeed,    archaeologists 
of  the  glaze  before  him;  and  as  the  articles  of  find  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  earliest 
biscuit- ware,  either  with  or  without  decorations,  pottery  was  nothing  more  than  an  earthen  lining 
are  brought  to  him,  he  dips  them  in  the  glaze,  for  a  basket  in  which  corn  or  other  grains  were 
so  as   to    insure  a  uniform  coating  over  them ;  parched  by  shaking  them  with  live  coals  until  the 
and,  by  nice  management,  he  prevents  any  large  material    was    more   or   less   completely   baked. 
drops   or   accumulations  on  one  part  more  than  Sometimes  the  frames  of  wicker  or  basketry  were 
another.       The   porous  biseuit-ware   rapidly  ab-  burnt  off  in  the  firing,  in  such  manner  as  to  leave 
sorbs  the  moisture,  and  dries  up  the  thin  film  of  permanent  impressions  of  the  framework.    This 
glaze   on    the   surface  of  the  articles,  which  are  type  abounds  in  mounds  and  on  other  prehis- 
again  placed  in  seggars,  and  carried  to  the  glaze-  toric  sites  in  the  Central  and  Southeastern  United 
kiln,   where    they  undergo  another  firing,  which  States.     In   the   arid   regions,   not  only  in   the 
melts  the  glaze,  and  converts  it  into  a  perfectly  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  in  South  America 
transparent     glass,    all    over    the    surface,    and  and  on  other  continents,  the  early  ware  was  im- 
renders   any   pattern  previously  printed  upon  it  proved  far  beyond  this  primitive  type,  in  form 
very    plain.      The  temperature   in  the  glaze  or  and  finish  as  well  as  in  material  and  manufac- 
enamel   kiln   is  increased  very  gradually,  and  is  ture.     Some  of  the  aboriginal  American  ware  is 
kept  up  for  about  fourteen  hours,  after  which  it  graceful  in  form,  elaborate  in  decoration,  and 
is  allowed   to  cool  slowly,  and  the  articles  are  perhaps  finished  with  a  more  or  less  siliceous  slip ; 
taken  out  completed.    So  far,  this  description  has  though  neither  the  true  clays  nor  the  potter's 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  porce-  wheel  were  known  to  the  pre-Columbian  natives. 
lain  on   a  large  scale,  for  general  purposes ;  but  Frequently  the  forms  were  fantastic,  the  utensils 
when    it    is   applied  to  more  costly  and  artistic  grading   into   elaborate   symbolic   moldings   and 
works,  very  special  arrangements  are  required.  votive  effigies;    while  the  decorations  in  color 
Decoration  by  means  of  painting  may  be  tip-  were  also  largely  emblematic.    ( See  Man,  Science 
plied  to  pottery  on  the  biscuit,  or  on  the  unfired  of,  paragraph  Esthetology.)     In  beauty  of  form 
enamel,  or  on  the  already  fired  enamel,  or  glaze,  and  color  effects,  as  well  as  in  elaborateness  and 
of  whatever  nature.     The  method  is  limited  in  delicacy    of    the    symbolic    designs,    aboriginal 
its  scope,  hut  very  permanent.    The  difficulty  is  American  pottery  may  be  said  to  have  culminated 
to    find    colors  that  will   stand  the  great  heat  in  the  Pueblo  region  in  the  Southwestern  United 
required    for   firing  the  glaze.     Practically  the  States  and  Northern  Mexico;    some  of  the  pieces 
only  color  used  for  a  hard  glazed  ware  is  cobalt  from  this  region  (as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
blue;  hot  for  the  softer  glazes  the  oxides  of  many  plate)  attest  a  fairly  advanced  stage  in  artistic 
metals,  as  copper,  iron,  and  nickel,  may  be  used,  development.     The  primitive  methods  of  firing 
The     above    applies    especially    to    porcelain,  are  extremely  simple.    Ordinarily  either  a  single 
Painting  on  the  unfired  enamel  is  used  in  some  piece  or  a  small  lot  is  fired  outdoors  in  a  shallow 
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pit  with  the  commonest  fuel ;   sometimes  smaller  because  of  the  finding  of  these  pieces  in  Tuscany 

draw  pieces  are  used,  ostensibly  in  a  ceremonial  at  an  early  date.    It  is  quite  possible  to  distin- 

way  (for  to  the  primitive  potter  the  entire  proc-  guish  the  real  Etruscan-made  pieces  from  those 

ess   of   manufacture   is   ceremonial   rather  than  made  by  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  country  or  by 

merely  industrial),  yet  in  such  manner  as  to  test  those  settled  in  Sicily  and  South  Italy.    These 

the  progress  of  the  burning.  Greek  vases  are  generally  classified  nearly  as  the 

History.    The  rough  red  dishes  and  pots  made  earlier  and  less  artistic  pieces  have  been  described 

by  peoples  of  prehistoric  time  and  by  tribes  of  above,  namely,  those  decorated  with  black  figures 

low  civilization  all  over  the  world  are  usually  on  yellow  and  unglazed  pottery,  or  with  black 

of  a  substance  similar  to  common  flower  pots  figures  on  red,  or  with  red  figures  on  black,  these 

even    when  they   are   prettily    modeled    as    to  two  last  named  divisions  being  marked  also  by 

form  and  painted  with  circles  and  lines.    Sim-  a  certain  lustre  or  glossiness  of  surface;  then  a 

ilar     wares,    but    much     more     delicately    de-  much  more  elaborate  development  of  these  two 

signed,    have    been    found    in    great    abundance  processes,  the  vases  being  adorned  by  both  these 

on    the    eastern  shores    of    the    Mediterranean,  decorative  processes  and  also  by  one  or  two  other 

in   Greece,   Crete,   and   Cyprus,  as  well   as   on  colors,  such  as  a  kind  of  purple  or  lilac,  and,  not 

the  mainland  Of  Asia.    Every  explorer  in  these  uncommonly,  gilding;   and  finally,  vases  whose 

regions  is  likely  to  discover  such  pieces  by  the  bodies   are   covered   with    a   white   pigment  or 

thousand,  the  sizes  of  them  varying  from  lamps  gesso-like  mass  upon  which  the  painting  has  been 

and  toys  weighing  an  ounce  or  two  up  to  huge  done  in  red,  black,  and  other  colors,  but  which  are 

vases  intended  evidently  for  the  storage  of  grain,  very  perishable  as  to  their  decoration,  the  white 

oil,  wine,  etc.,  which  may  sometimes  contain  a  and  the  colors  upon  it  flaking  off  very  easily.    It 

hundred   gallons.     The   form   is   nearly  always  is  generally  accepted  as  the  finest  of  all  epochs, 

simple  and  appropriate  and  the  curves  are  grace-  that  in  which  the  figures  are  in  red  on  a  lustrous 

ful  and  prettily  combined.    The  decoration  most-  black  background  made  by  painting  everything 

commonly  applied  is  in  black,  in  bands  drawn  except  the  actual  figures  and  their  accompani 

around  the  piece,  evidently  by  the  process  of  re-  ments  and  attributes.     These  wares  are  found 

volving  it  while  the  brush  is  held  steady;  but-  signed  and  their  date  can  be  ascertained  with 

also  by  means  of  circles  and  other  curves,  parallel  some  accuracy,  being  fixed  as  of  the  fourth  or 

lines,  checkers,  and  the  like,  and  the  repetition  third  century  B.C. 

of  the   fylfot,   swastika,  and   trisul   characters.        It  is  evident  that  such  wares  are  not  decorative 

The  red  wares  of  the  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa  or  in  the  sense  in  which  a  Chinese  porcelain  vase  is 

of  the  Indians  on  the  Amazon  do  not  differ  essen-  decorative.    The  presence  of  two  or  three  such  in 

tially  from  the  Levantine  pieces  above  described,  a  room  does  not  affect  its  general  aspect  very 

which  we  generally  call  Greek  or  Greco-Phceni-  much.    The  colors  are  not  glowing  nor  vivid  and 

cian;  but  they  are  never  as  fine  either  in  shape  the  piece  does  not  seize  the  attention;  but  the 

or  applied  decoration.    The  black  pottery  of  the  beauty  of  these  vases,  drinking-cups,  and  phials 

ancient  Etrurians  is  also  inferior  in  beauty  to  is  in  their  subtlety  of  form  and  in  the  suggestion 

the  pieces  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean ;  and  the  given  by  their  painted  figures  of  extreme  skill 

very  similar  black  vessels  found  in  the  tombs  of  possessed  by  the  draughtsman,  as  if  he  were  of  a 

ancient  Peru  are  still  more  grotesque  in  form,  race  of  artists  doing  such  work  as  this  on  cheap 

having  but  seldom  any  refined  beauty.  clay  bowls  with  only  a  small  part  of  his  strength. 

A  step  in  the  development  of  decorative  pottery  As,  however,  these  paintings  are  the  only  ones 

is  taken  when  for  circles  and  lines  are  substi-  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  Grecian  an- 

tuted   figures   of   some  significance.     This   step  tiquity,  they  are  important  in  an  historical  sense 

was  taken  at  an  unknown  early  period  in  Egypt  apart  from  their  individual  charm, 
and  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  2000  in  the  Asiatic        Under  the  Romans  a  nearly  red  ware  was  made, 

islands  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean.  Greek  called  Samian,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  earlier 

pieces  which  may  be  thought  to  be  of  the  seventh  pottery  made,  or  found,  in  the  island  of  Samos. 

and  eighth  centuries  B.C.  are  painted  with  deer,  This  Roman  ware  is  of  a  fine  smooth  clay  and 

bulls,  and  beasts  of  prey,  the  rude  drawings  show-  its  decorations  are  usually  in  relief:  vine  leaves 

ing  accurate  observation.     A  still  further  ad-  and  bunches  of  grapes,  medallions,  scrolls,  ivy- 

vance  is  in  the  painting  of  the  surface  with  black,  leaf  patterns  of  Greek  form,  and  architectural 

while  the  pattern  is  left  in  the  original  red  clay,  ornaments  like  the  egg-and-dart  moldings.    This 

this  process  involving  a  very  careful  working  of  ware  is  found  all  over  the  Empire  and  was  evi- 

the  black  pigment  up  to  a  previously  drawn  out-  dently  in  very  general  use ;  but  there  is  a  doubt 

line.    In  the  ruined  temples  of  Cyprus,  statues  of  about  the  places  of  its  manufacture ;  nor  has  the 

life  size,  and  even  of  heroic  or  colossal  size,  made  clay  been  found  anywhere  in  modern  times  in 

of  a  hard  baked  pottery,  were  found,  much  shat-  great  abundance.    Dr.  Birch  says,  however,  that 

tered,  but  of  a  certain  Asiatic  dignity  of  design,  traces  of  potteries  have  been  found  in  many  parts 

Rough  and  trifling  studies  of  the  human  figure  or  of  Gaul,  that  is  to  say,  in  modern  France,  and 

of  beasts  and  birds  are  found  in  great  abundance ;  along  the  Rhine,  and  that  the  sites  of  such  pot- 

and  the  probability  is  that  this  making  of  figures  teries  are  numerous  in  Auvergne,  as  also  in  Spain, 

in  representation  of  living  creatures  was  only  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  beds  of  clay 

checked  by  the  uneven  shrinking  in  the  furnace  were  nearly  exhausted  before  the  complete  disap- 

of  the  not  skillfully  prepared  clay.    The  utmost  pearance  of  Roman  civilization, 
refinement  of  manipulation  is  necessary  in  the        In  modern  times,  even  if  these  are  counted  as 

making  of  statues  and  the  like.  beginning  with  the  fall  of  classical  civilization, 

The  most  important  later  development  of  the  there  has  been  very  little  pottery  of  artistic  in- 

pottery  of  the  Mediterranean  nations  was  in  the  terest  which  is  not  accurately  to  be  classed  un- 

Greek  painted  vases  which  attracted  so  much  at-  der  one  of  the  terms  referred  to  above.    The  roost 

tention  in  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  name  marked  exception  is  that  coarse  ware  adorned 

of  'Etruscan1  vases,  this  name  being  given  chiefly  by  slip  (see  Slip),  which  is  especially  identified 
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with  English  traditions.     These  pieces  are  not  between  one  ware  and  another,  because  the  exact 

often  good  in  form  and  are  manufactured  very  composition  of  the  paste  differs  so  widely  between 

cheaply;    the   slip,    either    poured    on    from   a  one  and  another  place  of  production  and  is  so 

spouted  can  or  applied  in  some  way  equally  in-  often  kept  secret. 

accurate,  is  allowed  to  form  irregular  curving  Bibliography.  A  very  great  number  of  books 
and  curling  lines  on  the  surface,  producing  an  have  been  devoted  to  the  general  subject  of 
effect  extremely  informal  and  even  careless,  but  ceramic  art.  But  none  of  these  can  be  said  to 
associated  in  our  minds  with  an  early  and  simple  treat  merely  of  the  rough  wares  that  are  not  to 
art  which  is  always  attractive  as  a  form  of  be  classified  as  faience,  majolica,  porcelain,  and 
archaism.  Much  the  most  artistic  pottery  of  the  like.  The  bibliographies  given  under  all  the 
modern  times  is  that  mentioned  above  as  coming  special  terms,  for  which  see  the  first  paragraph 
from  Japan;  some  of  this,  thought  to  be  brought  of  the  above  article,  should  be  examined.  In  this 
from  the  Province  of  Bangko,  is  thin  and  light  place  there  will  be  named  some  general  treatises 
and  of  many  shades  from  a  very  light  gray  to  a  and  those  works  especially  devoted  to  ancient 
brown,  but  always  without  any  glaze  or  lustre  potteries,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  the  like, 
and  without  applied  ornament  other  than  small  Of  general  treatises,  Jacquemart,  Eistoire  de  la 
•detached  patches  of  enamel-color.  Other  wares  ceramique  (Paris,  1873),  is  an  often  cited  treat- 
are  exceedingly  like  bronze  in  their  color,  their  ise,  and  the  illustrations,  which  are  very  numer- 
gurface,  their  resonance ;  and  the  figures  of  fabu-  ous,  are  well  drawn  and  the  subjects  well  selected, 
lous  animals,  the  incense-burners  and  the  fire-  The  book  by  Friedrich  Jaennicke,  Grundriss  der 
pots  (hibatchi)  made  of  this  ware  are  familiarly  Keramik  (Stuttgart,  1879),  is  a  very  thick  oc- 
known  as  'earthenware'  bronze.  In  Europe  there  tavo,  crowded  with  illustrations  and  fully  in- 
is  a  constantly  renewed  effort  to  produce  at-  dexed,  with  a  great  number  of  reproductions  of 
tractive  pieces  for  out-of-door  use  or  for  other  makers'  marks.  Marryatt,  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
rough  service;  garden  vases  are  made  of  heavy  (3d  ed.,  London,  1868),  is  a  general  treatise  on 
brown  ware  with  or  without  a  slight  application  modern  ware,  but  does  not  cover  all  the  ground. 
of  plain  color  to  the  surface;  garden  seats  and  For  ancient  pottery,  an  admirable  standard  work 
architectural  ornaments  for  the  few  modern  is  History  of  Ancient  Pottery,  Egyptian,  Assyr- 
buildings  which  allow  of  that  kind  of  decoration  tan,  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  (London, 
are  also  produced,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  1873),  by  Samuel  Birch.  Among  the  costly  books 
terra-cotta,'  but  more  often,  especially  when  especially  devoted  to  the  Greek  painted  vases 
glazed,  under  the  name  of  majolica,  which  is  are:  Bendorf,  Griechische  und  sizilische  Vasen- 
obviously  a  misnomer.  It  is  but  seldom  that  bilder  (Berljn,  preface  dated  1868) ;  Lau,  Die 
delicate  forms  appear  in  these  pieces.  griechischen  Vasen  (Leipzig,  1877)  ;  Dumont 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  en-  and  Chaplain,  Les  c4ramiques  de  la  Grece  propre 
terprises  on  foot,  in  the  United  States,  for  the  (Paris,  1888  et  seq.) ;  and  for  slighter  or  more 
making  of  especially  designed  individual  pieces,  general  treatises  the  hand-books  of  Collignon, 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  devoted  to  the  Eistoire  de  la  ceramique  grecque  (Paris,  1888) ; 
making  of  glazed,  painted,  and  otherwise  more  and  of  A.  S.  Murray,  Hand-book  of  Greek  Arches- 
elaborate  wares;  some  even  make  a  real  porce-  ology  (London,  1892)  for  Greece.  There  are  sev- 
lain;  but  there  are  a  few  which  produce  hard,  eral  books  containing  the  bibliography  of  pot- 
uDvarnished  pottery  of  excellent  form  and  attrac-  tery  in  connection  with  the  historical  texts  and 
tire  appearance.  There  are  others  in  which  a  there  is  a  List  of  the  Works  on  Pottery  and 
highly  decorative  effect  is  got  by  the  partial  glaz-  Porcelain  in  the  South  Kensington  Art  Library, 
rag  of  the  piece,  and  still  more  by  the  applica-  by  Soden  Smith.  The  Bibliographic  ceramique  of 
tion  of  different  colored  glazes  which  are  allowed  Champfleury  (Paris,  1881)  is  very  complete  for 
to  trickle  down  the  sides  of  the  vase  as  if  pro-  books  published  before  its  own  date, 
dud^  a  remarkable  combination  of  soft  or  bril-  pQ-pnEB,  ^,t  a,  ^^  (1855-).  A 
but  colors,  the  effect  of  which  »  «»°P»r«ble  F  h  arch^1^  ^rn  a?  SaarbrUeken  and 
to  that  of  a  natural  mineral.  In  the  production  ,  '  , ~  *.  ,,  »  *'  .  "  „  J™  ",  ,,*?-  oTr 
ol  the*  effects  much  is  left  to  chance;  but  also  •*!«*•*  a\th\N^ftl  ^lle«e'ttnd  <  1877."80) 
much  is  done  by.  the  practiced  eye  and  hand  and  •*  the  Fren.ch.  *?h<"*  "Athena.  Then  he  assisted 
the  trained  observation  which  tells  to  a  minute  Y^8  ™*  Ueulac]'  £ the  « nation*  at  Myrina 

tu  ,./_4.  i«__*u  _«  *: t +k_  „„„..,..„  *„  «.*>  in  Asia  Minor,  and  began  to  specialize  in  Greek 

wHifiJ^fr     ™             *?  exposure  to  the  UmrCattuam    fce  u    gt  at  ■B£atM  and  at  Tou- 

■taAE^Si  ♦k^SSE^*£^S!S£  louse.  *>r  tw°  y^™  (1884*6),  had  a  course  in 

paces » large  and  those -which  are  the  most  effec-  archl^wy    at    the    Beaux-Arts    and    in    1886 

^.^S.  ^^llfJ^L?!'™  ^  ♦».„  W7„  entered  the  employ  of  the  Louvre  Museum,  where 

J^Z^t^^^^t^^^Z  he  became   «U™ct   curator   and   assistant   in- 

^J^dZ^lTJn^Al£h\*tlT%  "tractor    of    Oriental    archeology    and    antique 

marked  interest .and  a  more  decided  attempt  at  ^^^    He  was  elected  to  t£  Academie  des 

y"*  ^VF&JxSF*  7^h?,.0nental  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettrcs  in  1899.     Besides 

workmen.    At  the  Exhibition  of  1900  there  were  i.-tj.«         ..           u     i     •    i    •           i         j   a 

*t  least  20  exhibits  of  unglazed   hard   pottery  contributions  to  archrco .logical  journals  and  to 

.kJTtli      ™*"*vo  v*   u«js«*«w*   "•"«  r,.    ;  the  Daremberg  and  Saglio  Dxcttonnaxre  des  an- 

whose  only  applied  ornament ^lay in  certain  lines  .     .^     pott«er    wrot£   yarioU8    catalogues    of 

llTl~?ZSf  &^^fj^^  the  ceramic  collections  in  the  Louvre,  La  ntcro- 

£  J^*  aKd  «!en  checked  ^y  the  ™cosity-of  fe  ^  M    {na  (18g6  with  Reinach)    Le8  8tatu. 

™B£*#0r  &the  h€anJf  tlle  tOS""?   £  *"**  <**  '"re  ouite  dins  Vantiquitt  (1890),  and 

owner  of  what  are  called  splashed  or  flamW.  u      inture  ^ustrielle  chez  les  Grecs  (1898). 

ineae  potteries  are  found  to  be  so  highly  vitrified  r     

by  the  great  heat  of  the  kiln  that  they  approach  POTTINGEB,   Sir  Henbt    (1789-1856).     A 

stoneware  in  their  composition.    This  points  to  British  diplomat,  administrator,  and  soldier,  born 

an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the*  classification  of  at  Mount  Pottinger,  County  Down,  Ireland.     In 

modern  wares;  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  1804  he  secured  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India 
You.  UV.-». 
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elected  sub-director  and  in  1831  director  of  the  the  inflammatory  process  has  advanced  they  will 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.     In  1849  he  hasten  pus  formation.     Poultices  of  green  soap 

resigned  his  various  positions  and  devoted  himself  are  often  employed  before  surgical  operations  to 

to  the  study  of  physics.    Pouillet  is  best  known  soften  and  sterilize  the  skin.    Cold  poultices,  as 

as  the  author  of  a  text-book  of  physics  which  was  those  of  cotton,  steeped  in  water,  are  sometimes 

translated  into  German  by  J.  H.  J.  Mtiller,  and  applied  to  prevent  inflammation   and  mitigate 

has  passed  through  many  editions;  as  the  inven-  pain. 

tor  of  the  tangent  and  sine  galvanometers;  and        POUT/TON,  Edwabd  Bagnaix  (1856—).   An 

for  his  work  on  solar  radiation,  in  the  course  of  English  scientist,  born  at  Reading.    He  was  edu- 

which    he    invented    a    form    of    pyrheliometer  cated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1877-70  ms 

which  is  still  in  use.    His  other  work  in  physics  demonstrator  under  Professor  Rolleston  in  the 

was   wide   and   included   such   subjects   as   the  anatomical   department  of  the   University  Mu 

measurement    of    high    and    low    temperatures,  geum>  ana  from  1880  to  1889  was  lecturer  in  nat- 

measurements   of   extremely   short   intervals   of  urai  science  and  tutor  in  Keble  College.    He  was 

time,  the  latent  heat  of  vapors,  etc.  also  lecturer  in  natural  science  in  Jesus  College 

POUILLET,  Eugene  (1835—).  A  French  from  1880  to  1888.  In  1893  he  became  Hope 
lawyer,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  admitted  to  the  professor  of  zoology  at  Oxford.  He  was  elected 
bar  in  1858,  in  1861  was  made  secretary  of  the  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1889,  was  a  mem- 
Conference  des  Avocats,  and  subsequently  to  the  ber  of  its  council  in  1897-99,  and  in  1898  became 
lawyer  Etienne  Blanc,  and  became  known  as  an  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College.  In  1894  he  delivered 
authority  in  patent  and  copyright  law.  He  ap-  at  Boston,  Mass.,  a  course  of  Lowell  lectures  on 
peared  in  numerous  important  cases,  and  pub-  "The  Meaning  and  Use  of  the  Colors  of  Animals.'' 
lished  a  valuable  series  of  works,  including  such  He  contributed  valuable  papers  to  the  Proceed- 
titles  as:  Trait 6  thtorique  et  pratique  de  la  ings  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Zoological 
propriiU  litteraire  et  artistique  (2d  ed.  1894) ;  Society,  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geologi- 
TraitS  th4orique  et  pratique  des  dessins  et  cal  Society  and  of  the  Microscopical  Society, 
marques  des  fabriques  (3d  ed.  1899)  ;  and  TraitS  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  So- 
ih4orique  et  pratique  des  brevets  d'invention  ( 4th  ciety  and  the  Linnsean  Society.  Among  his  pub- 
ed.  1899).  A  collection  of  his  verse  appeared  in  lished  volumes  are  The  Colors  of  Animals  (1890: 
1872,  PoSsies  nouvelles,  under  the  pseudonym  E.  in  the  "International  Scientific  Series")  and 
Peveril.  Charles  Darwin  and  the  Theory  of  Natural  Se- 

POUJOULAT,  po^'zho^'la',  Jean  Joseph  lection  (1896). 
Francois  (1800-80).  A  French  historian,  born  POULTRY  (OF.  pouleterie,  from  poulet, 
at  La  Fare  (Bouches  du  Rhdne).  He  went  to  poulette,  polete,  Fr.  poulette,  pullet,  fowl,  diminu- 
Paris  in  1826,  assisted  Michaud  in  his  Bib-  tive  of  poule,  from  ML.  pulla,  hen,  fern,  of  Lat. 
lioth4que  des  croisades,  and  traveled  with  him  in  pullus,  young  animal,  chicken ;  connected  with 
the  East.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848  Gk.  t&Xot,  pdlos,  Goth,  fula,  OHG.  folot  Or. 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1849  he  was  a  Fohlen,  AS.  fola,  Eng.  foal).  A  collective  name 
member  of  the  Right.  His  extreme  royal  ism  for  useful  domestic  birds.  It  is  sometimes  lira- 
made  him  hostile  alike  to  Louis  Philippe  and  to  ited  to  the  domesticated  gallinaceous  birds — 
Napoleon  III.,  after  whose  coup  d'etat  in  1851  chickens,  peafowl,  guinea-fowl,  turkey,  gnan, 
Poujoulat  retired  from  public  life.  He  wrote:  and  pigeon — but  its  ordinary  use  includes  ducks. 
Correspondance  df  Orient  (1833-35,  with  Mich-  geese,  swans,  and  all  other  birds  reared  for  eco- 
aud) ;  Histoire  de  Jerusalem  (1840-42;  5th  ed.  nomical  purposes.  Under  the  influence  of  domes 
1865)  ;  Histoire  de  la  revolution  franeaise  (1848;  tication  the  group  has  exhibited  a  great  capacity 
6th  ed.  1877) ;  Souvenirs  d*histoire  et  de  litttra-  for  variation  in  externals,  as  color,  combs,  etc., 
ture  (1868  and  1886)  ;  and  La  BSdouine  (1835),  and  especially  in  size,  as  appears  when  the 
a  novel  crowned  by  the  Academy.  diminutive   bantams   are   compared  with  great 

POULPE.     A  French  name  for  an  octopus,  shanghais,  and  to  this  capacity  for  adaptation 

specifically  the  common  species  of  the  Mediter-  the   usefulness   of    fowls   is    largelv  due.     See 

ranean  (Octopus  vulgaris).    The  term  has  passed  Galling;  Fowl;  and  the  names  of  the  various 

into  literature  with  a  rather  indefinite  applica-  birds,  *»  Duck,  Turkey,  etc. 
tion  to  any  cuttlefish,  and  sometimes  even  to       POUND.    See  Weights  and  MeasuHBB. 
polyps— a  totally  different  sort  of  animal.    The        FOUND   (variant  of  pond,  from  AS.  *e-py»- 

most   conspicuous   case  of   its   use  and   misuse  (fan,  to  shut  up,  impound).    An  inclosur©  for  the 

was  by  Victor  Hugo  in  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea,  temporary  confinement  of  stray  animals.    Where 

where  an  animal  is  described  under  this  name  domestic  animals  stray  upon  the  poUie  high- 

which    combines    characteristics    and    habits    so  ways,  or  upon  the  land  of  individuate,  aav  per- 

totally  diverse  as  to  make  the  whole  story  zo<5-  son  injured  thereby  may  take  poeaeaskft  of  and 

logical  nonsense.  'impound'  them,  that  is  detain  them  In  a  pound 

POULTICE  (from  Lat.  puis,  Gk.  *6\rot}  poV  until  the  owner  pays  him  for  any  damage  they 
tos,  porridge),  or  Cataplasm.  A  soft  mass  com-  may  have  caused.  A  pound  may  be  one  estab- 
posed  of  substances  such  as  slippery  elm  bark,  lished  by  law,  known  as  a  public  or  «ommon 
meal,  flaxseed,  bread,  herbs,  or  mustard,  for  ap-  pound;  or  where  there  is  no  public  pound,  a  per 
plication  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  mass  is  son  on  whose  land  cattle  or  other  domestic  beast* 
mixed  with  hot  water  and  spread  to  the  thickness  stray  may  confine  them  in  an  inclosure  on  hi? 
of  about  half  an  inch  upon  linen,  cheesecloth,  or  own  land,  with  the  intention  of  thereby  impound- 
even  paper.  Poultices  may  be  employed  for  ing  them.  In  the  latter  case,  the  person  so  con- 
their  heat  alone  or  as  vehicles  for  some  thera-  fining  the  animals  is  responsible  for  them.  To 
peutic  agent.  In  the  early  stages  of  an  inflam-  obtain  a  release  of  the  beasts  the  owner  must 
mation  a  poultice  will  assist  nature  in  softening  pay  him  for  their  keep,  as  well  as  for  the  damage 
and  absorbing  inflammatory  products,  and  when  they  have  done. 
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Where  cattle  are  taken  to  a  public  pound  the  blue  band  with  the  name  of  the  order,  inclosing  a 

person  taking  them  should  leave  with  the  pound-  central  gold  medallion  with  the  Prussian  eagle, 

keeper  a  certificate,  containing  a  brief  statement  See  Plate  of  Obdebs. 

of  the  cause  of  impounding,  and  the  amount  of  «ATrD«ATwm       -**_/     •  &     m                    **_# 

duuge.  be  claim*    The  Smndkeeper  then  be-  *£r?E?n£r'    P**V»*k  *r-  J"*-    FW- 

J  sponsible  for  the  Veep  of  the  animals.  PwiN^   <°*y  Pr-  P^poxnt,  from  ML.  perpunc- 

lie  compilation  of  the  poundkeeper  is  usually  *?m>  1™ltei  ««■«•*»  «"»  La*;  P«T«nyere,  to 

derived  from  fees    which  must  be  naid  bv  the  Plerce  through>  from  per,  through  +  pungere,  to 

.  k!£~  Sf 'J!™5t-^T«-  «i5S^  &  ™  pierce).    A  doublet  made  of  quilted  cloth,  worn 

owner  before  the  poundkeeper  is  obliged  to  re-  t     defense  both  bv  soldiers  and  civilians  in  th« 

lease  tbem     In  most  States,  either  the  pound-  ££ntt,    flftee^thfand    d&SS^L£i£ 

keeper  or  the  person  impounding  the  animals  Jr"  gTmbeson                         »**«*swiwi    wuuu». 

must  give  notice  to  their  owner  if  he  can  be  * 

ascertained  and  found.  If  the  owner  does  not  POUBTALES,  pocfr'taleV,  Louis  Francois 
redeem  his  animals  within  a  time  fixed  by  stat-  de  (1824-80).  An  American  naturalist,  born  at 
ate,  or,  in  absence  of  such  provision,  within  a  Neuchfttel,  Switzerland.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
reasonable  time,  after  notice,  the  poundkeeper  Agassiz,  whom  he  accompanied  in  1840  on  gla- 
may  advertise  and  sell  the  beasts,  satisfy  all  cial  expeditions  in  the  Alps  and  in  1847  to 
charges  against  them,  and  hold  the  balance  to  America,  where  in  1848  he  entered  the  United 
the  credit  of  the  owner.  Consult  Ingham,  Law  States  Coast  Survey.  In  1851  he  assisted  in  the 
of  Animals  (1898).  triangulation  of  the  Florida  reef,  and  from  1854 
POTOBUS,  pSoVbus.  A  family  of  Flemish  ™iil  hif  resignation  in  1873  was  in  special 
painter8.-Pni^THE  Elder  (c.1463?)  was  charge  of  the  office  and  field  work  of  the  tidal  de- 
born  at  Gouda.  Three  portraits,  supposed  to  be  partment  of  the  survey.  In  1873  he  became  cus- 
hy him,  are  in  the  Vienna  Gallery. -^Pieter  the  ^lan  of  .the  J?™**  ?iuseum  .of  Comparative 
Youram  (c.1510-84)  was  born  at  Gouda,  settled  ZP^°^:  m  which  he  had  previously  been  as- 
tt  Bruges,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  «•*» nt  xm  **logy.  He  was  the  first  in  the  United 
Saint  Luke  in  1543.  He  painted  religious  sub-  States  to  undertake  deep-sea  dredging,  and  was 
jecte  and  portraits.  In  the  Academy  and  churches  an,  authority  on  marine  zoology.  The  name  Pour- 
of  Bruges  there  are  a  number  of  good  works  by  tak™  was  given  to  a  variety  of  sea-urchin. 
him.-FBANS  the  Elder  (c1540-c.1581)  was  Pourtales  presented  his  extensive  collections  to 
born  in  Bruges.  He  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  *he  museum  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Pieter  the  Younger,  and  of  Frans  Floris.  He  Academy  of  Sciences  and  wrote  various  contribu- 
ted principally  in  Antwerp.  His  portraits  are  V0118  *?  the  ^^l*  ^e7  J^rts  to  Silhman's 
uotable  for  their  fine,  mellow  color.  There  are  Journal,  and .to  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
also  religious  pictures  by  him  in  the  Ghent  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
Cathedral,  the  Ghent  Museum,  the  Antwerp  published,  under  the  auspices  of  the  museum,  sev- 
Academy  and  elsewhere.— Frans  the  Younger  eral  works>  including:  Contributions  to  the  Fauna 
(c.1570-1622)    was  born  in  Antwerp.     He  was  °f  the  Gulf  Stream  at  Great  Depths  (1867-68); 

the   pupil    of    his    father,    Frans    the    Elder.  *>™!!'J!€a  C<T0if    (1871);   rCor«Z*   ?nd   9™*^ 

He   became    Court    painter    to    the    Duke    of  (18<8)>   and  Report  on  the  Corals  and  Anti- 

Mantua  in  about  1600,  and  afterwards  worked  P^^^ria  (1880). 

at  the  Court  of  France,  and  died  in  Paris.  There  POTJSSIN,  pSS'saN',  Gaspar  (1613-75).  An 
are  portraits  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  of  Italian  landscape  painter,  the  son  of  a  French- 
Maria  de'  Medici  in  the  Louvre,  Paris,  by  him;  maJ1)  settled  in  Rome.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
a  portrait  of  Catharine  de' Medici  (in  the  Madrid  Nicolas  Poussin,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
Museum),  "Henry  IV.  Lying  in  State"  (Berlin  and  from  reSpect  to  that  great  artist  adopted  his 
Museum),  portrait  groups  (Hermitage  Museum,  name  in  place  of  his  own,  which  was  Dughet.  He 
Saint  Petersburg),  and  a  portrait  of  himself  (in  was  called  by  the  Italians  Gasparo  Duche,  and  he 
the  Uffizi,  Florence).  He  also  painted  historical  inscribed  his  etchings,  eight  in  number,  in  that 
pictures.  By  some  critics  he  is  considered  a  wav.  He  never  left  Italy,  and  lived  chiefly  in 
better  colorist  than  his  father.  Rome,  where  he  died  May  27, 1675.  His  landscapes 

POTTBCEATJGNAC,  poor'sA'nyak',  Monsieur  are  composed  in  general  from  studies  in  the 
de.  A  bright  prose  comedy  ballet  by  Moliere,  in  Campagna  of  Rome  and  the  surrounding  country, 
three  acts  (1669),  containing  the  author's  at-  worked  out  with  the  feeling  of  a  mind  deeply  im- 
tacks  on  the  medical  profession.  The  hero  is  a  bued  with  classical  associations,  and  tending  to- 
young  man  of  Limoges  who  goes  to  Paris  in  ward  melancholy  reflection,  by  contrasting  the 
search  of  a  wife  and  is  involved  in  many  trying  glory  of  the  past  with  the  decadence  of  the  pres- 
tations through  the.  plots  of  the  suitor  of  his  ent.  He  excelled  in  the  portrayal  of  the  wind 
lady  love.  The  play  is  said  to  have  been  written  and  the  storm,  the  sombre  effects  of  his  paint- 
in  retaliation  for  Moliere's  treatment  at  the  ings  being  increased  by  the  influence  of  time  in 
hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Limoges.  darkening    the    colors.      His    first    period    was 

POTO  LE  1C&BITE,  poTSr  lemft'reV  (Fr.,  for  marked  by  a  certain  constraint,  but  under  the 

merit).    A  Prussian  order  conferred  for  military  influence   of   Claude   Lorrain   his    style   became 

and  civil  distinction.    It  originated  in  the  Order  warmer,  and  he  acquired  mastery  over  light  and 

of  Generosity,  founded  in  1667,  and  in  1740  was  fti*-     He  was  a  very  facile  painter;   nearly  all 

reorganized  by  Frederick  II.   into  an  order  of  European  galleries  possess  examples  of  his  works, 

merit.    In  1810  it  was  expressly  made  a  reward  which  are  especially  numerous  in  the  public  and 

for  distinction  in  battle.     The  decoration  is  a  private  collections  of  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Lon- 

Mue  cross  of  eight  points,  the  arms  separated  by  don.     His  jnost  ambitious  undertakings  were  in 

golden  eagles,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  "Pour  Rome :  the  series  of  frescoes  of  the  Life  of  Elias, 

le  merite."    A  civil  class  was  established  in  1842  in  the  Church  of  San  Martina;  the  cycle  of  12 

for  distinction  in  battle.     The  decoration  is  a  tempera  landscapes  in  the  Colonna  Palace;  and 
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another  of  25  large  landscapes  in  oil  in  the  Doria  richest  with  39,  among  the  best  known  of  which 

Pamfili  Palace.  are  the  "Triumph  of  Flora"  (1630) ;  "Philistines 

-POTTflAT-Kr   \TimTiB  /«iwn«Ais\      a  TJVAn*k  Stricken  by  the  Pestilence;"  "Eleazar  and  Re- 

POUSSIN,  Nicolas  (c.  1594- 1665).    A  French  ^        „  tw'0  "Bacchanals;"  the  "Last  Supper '* 

Villers,  near  Les  And'elys  ^ormandy),  probably  f  ?n^^^^ 

the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Picardy    who  had  y    .        .g  his  J^       d         f  £^    Era8mus:» 

fought  under  Henry  IV.     Placed  with  a  Latin  .     ^    Barberini  Palace   (Rome)   the  "Death  of 

master   he  preferred  design,  and  having  studied,  Germanicus  »    other  examples  are  in  the  galler- 

against  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  at  Les  Andelys  ie8  of  H        ^  ^^   g^   Munich  ^^ 

under  Quentm  Vann,  he  went  to  Pans     There,  y.  the  Uffizi  (Florence),  Madrid  (21),  and 

under  great  privations    he  worked  with  Ferdi-  in  the  private  collections  of  England.    His  works 

nand  Elle  and  Georges  Lallemand.  His  association  wepe  ^  d  by  the  most  celebrated  engravers 

with    the    mathematician    Courtois     whose    col-  Gf  the  dty,  including  Audran,  Pesne,  and  Stella, 

lection    of    engravings    he    studied,    filled    his  Consult:    Poussin'sLeHer,    (Paris,  1824) ;  his 

mind    with    the    fixed    determination    to    reach  ^  computes   (ib.,  1845) ;  and  his  Life  bv 

fume\  ^  .tT/*111  f^PH  .he/uS?ie4e<?'  Gault  de  Saint  Germain  (Paris,  1806);  Grihain 

through  the   aid  of  an  Italian  friend,  Manni,  (Londo     1820)     q^  (Paris  1823)    b^^ 

arriving    in    Rome    in    the    spring    of     1624.  (ib     lg58)      ^andon    (ib     18eo)      ^d  Poillon 

Together     with     the     Flemish     sculptor     Du-  /  Lifle   1875) 

quesnay,  who  had  been  his  friend  in  Paris,  and        -mi-—         „    -,  «      ■« 

with  Allgardi,  afterwards  one  of  the  greatest        POUT,  or  Hobned  Pout.    See  Bullhead. 

Baroque  sculptors,  Poussin  studied  antique  stat-        POTJTEB   PIGEON.      A   breed   of  domestic 

ues.    He  also  dissected  with  the  surgeon  Larchi,  pigeons  capable  of  puffing  out  the  throat  and 

sketched  after  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano,  and  chest  enormously  by  inflating  the  crop,  which  it 

made  a  thorough  study  of  landscape  in  wander-  does  frequently.    See  Pigeon;  and  Colored  Plate 

ings  about  the  Campagna.    A  great  admirer  of  of  Pigeons. 

Domenichino,  he  was  admitted  to  that  master's        POTXTBINCOTJBT,   poTPtraN'koor',  Jean  de 

studio  and  was  much  influenced  by  him  in  com-  Biencoubt    (1557-1615).     A    French   colonizer. 

P°5itlon-         A  m     .    ^  He  went  to  Canada  in  1603,  under  the  leadership 

He  was  at  first  unsuccessful  an  Rome,  and  dur-  0f  j^  Monts,  and  in  1604  was  given  a  grant  of 
ing  a  serious  illness  was  taken  care  of  by  a  coun-  port  R0yal.  He  busied  himself  principally,  how- 
tryman,  Dughet,  whose  daughter  he  married.  ever>  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  his  colony 
But  through  the  pictures  executed  under  the  pa-  suffered  in  consequence.  In  1606  he  fortified 
tronage  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  he  became  famous,  Port  Royal  and  jomed  Champlain  on  an  exploring 
winning  in  especial  the  favor  of  Richelieu,  who  expedition  as  far  as  Point  Fortune,  now  the  town 
was  the  means,  after  two  years  of  persuasion,  of  of  Chatham,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  His  op- 
inducing  him  in  1640  to  return  to  Paris.  He  was  position  to  the  Jesuits  prevented  him  from  carrv- 
received  with  high  honor,  made  first  painter  to  ing  out  the  French  King's  wishes  in  regard  to 
the  King,  and  allotted  an  income  of  3000  livres  missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  He  re- 
a  year.  Besides  a  number  of  other  paintings  he  turned  to  France  in  1612,  sailed  again  for  Acadia 
produced  eight  cartoons  for  the  Gobelins  and  the  after  ita  desertion  bv  the  English  in  1614,  but  did 
designs  for  a  scheme  of  decoration,  representing  nothing  for  his  Port  Royal  colony,  and  finally  re- 
the  "Labors  of  Hercules,"  for  the  Louvre.  But,  turned  to  France  the  same  year, 
ever  homesick  for  Rome,  and  disgusted  with  the  _a««.^  *  •**•«  •«■ « •»»▼««•  -,  *  j*  «  -  / 
intrigues  of  Vouet  and  others,  he  returned  in  A  POVOA  DE  VABZIM  po'vwA  da  yar-zes'. 
September,  1642,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  £  town  of  Portugal  in  the  Province  of  Entre- 
there  in  quiet,  unremitting  activity,  and  died  Minho-e-Douro,  situated  on  the  Atfantic  Ocean, 
November  10,  1665.  ]?  miles  north  of  Oporto  (Map:  Portugal  A  2 

iU,        ,    L        .     ,  j  •.        i.       j  aJ  It  u  a  bright  and  lively  town  and  a  favorite 

«.*£  V*\ ^PTv?,n,}ea.rn^  ,hl\arland  ^Tt  bathing  resort  for  the  people  of  Northern  Portu- 
the  best  part  ?/  "is  l.fe  .n  Italy  he  may  properly        .      «  g     .        Ifa  ^nLat  population,  «m- 

be  classed  with  the  French  school,  into  which  «.    .        h£fl       f  fifJ£  numbered  in  1900 

he  introduced  the  classical  element,  which  even  ,„  -n? 

now  forms  one  of  its  chief  characteristics.     He        '      *  

exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  French        POWDEB.    See  Explosives  ;  Gunpowder. 

painters  who  studied  at  Rome — Claude  Lorrain,        POWDEBLY,  Terence  Vincent    (1849—). 

Lebrun,  Mignard,  Bourdon,  etc.    His  art  may  be  An  American  labor  leader,  born  at  Carbondale, 

divided  into  two  periods,  the  dividing  point  of  Lackawanna  County,  Pa.    He  received  a  common- 

which  is  his  sojourn  in  France  in  1640-42.    His  school  education,  in  1862  became  a  switchman 

early  manner  is  more  brilliant  and  facile,  and  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway,  in  1864  a 

better  in  color;  afterwards  his  art  is  more  domi-  car-repairer,  and  in   1866  an  apprentice  to  the 

nated  by  ideas  and  rigid  in  execution.    His  com-  machinist  trade  in  the  shops  of  the  company.   In 

position  is  symmetrical,  though  not  always  free;  I860  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Delaware, 

his  drawing  correct;   his  coloring  has  suffered  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway  at  Scranton. 

much  from  the  dissipation  of  surface  pigments.  Pa.    He  became  president  of  the  Machinists'  and 

In  his  figure  compositions  he  renders  the  feeling  Blacksmiths'  National  Union,  held  several  offices 

of  the  antique  as  had  no  man  before  him,  besides  fa  the  local  and  district  assemblies  of  the  Knights 

which  he  was,  more  than  any  one  else,  the  creator  of  Labor   (q.v.),  and  in  1879  was  elected  Gen- 

of  the  classic  or  heroic  landscape,  afterwards  de-  eral  Master  Workman  of  the  latter  organization, 

veloped  by  Claude  Lorrain.  He  reorganized  the  order  and  greatly  furthered 

Nearly  all  of  the  galleries  of  Europe  possess  its  interests,  but  in  1893  resigned  owing  to  in- 

examples   of   Poussin's   works.     The   Louvre   is  ternal  differences  arising  from  opposition  to  his 
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policy.  In  1878,  1880,  and  1882  he  was  elected  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  He  studied  for  a 
Mayor  of  Scranton  as  candidate  of  the  Labor  while  in  the  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville, 
Greenback  Party,  and  in  1891  Republican  dele-  later  at  Wheaton,  111.,  and  still  later  at  Oberlin 
gate-at-large  to  the  projected  State  constitu-  College,  Ohio.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
tional  convention.  He  studied  law  in  1893-94,  he  at  once  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Union 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  County,  Army ;  after  short  service  he  rose  to  the  rank 
Fa.,  in  1894,  and  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  major,  and  was  subsequently  offered  the  com- 
Supreme  Court  in  1901.  From  1897  until  his  mission  of  colonel,  but  declined.  While  serving 
resignation  in  1902  he  was  United  States  Com-  as  major  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  lost  his  right 
missioner-General  of  Immigration.  During  the  arm.  With  the  close  of  the  war  he  accepted  a 
Presidential  campaigns  of  1896  and  1900  he  ap-  position  as  professor  of  geology  in  the  Illinois 
peared  as  a  Republican  stump  speaker  in  the  Wesley  an  University,  at  Bloom  ington,  later  re- 
West  and  South.  He  assisted  in  establishing  the  signing  this  to  take  a  similar  position  in  the 
Labor  Advocate  at  Scranton  in  1877,  regularly  Illinois  Normal  University.  In  1867  Major 
contributed  to  the  Journal  of  United  Labor,  and  Powell  visited  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado 
wrote  on  economic  subjects  for  various  periodi-  for  exploration  and  research.  The  following  year 
eals  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  was  he  organized  a  party  of  mountaineers  and  ex- 
also  known  as  a  lecturer,  and  published  Thirty  plored  a  portion  of  the  Colorado  River  region, 
Years  of  Labor:  1859-89  (1889-90) ;  The  Labor  finally  going  into  winter  quarters  on  the  White 
Movement:  The  Problem  of  To-Day  (1890,  with  River.  On  May  24,  1869,  the  party  of  ten 
James  and  others);  and  Trusts  (1892,  with  started  on  their  voyage  through  the  cafion,  which 
Dodd).  lasted  over  three  months  and  was  fraught  with 

POWELL,   pou'el,  Baden    (1796-1860).     An  C^f'™  SlriiSJ1^  ^  fP^f  °f  *h •" 

EDglish  Mathematician    and    divine,    born    at  t«XZT^A ^!J0' ^ V"/0  pr?w 

SuSnford  Hill.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  ff^f  ,™tn  h^Lf A  ^  LT.^'  *?*  ^  '  ** 

Oxford,  and   graduated   in    1817    with    highest  tune  untl1  hw  death  he  wa8,an  actlve  a.nd1con- 

hoW  to  mathematics.     He   was   ordained  in  ft™™  %™™*e  "»«*  Ame"can  "*»«£*■• 

1820  and    appointed   vicar    at    Plumstead,    in  ^    1869   he   induced    Congress    to  establish   a 

Kent,  1821,  but  still  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  ?«ftf'  "^Wfr '  .mlye*  of  *h«  <?1°- 

mthematics.     In  1824  he  was  elected  a  fellow  ^J^L^S  ^'V^?68'  *aD  undertak4?8 

of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  in  1827  Savilian  pro-  J^J^^t^lJ^SS^8  a^JTT     "" 

lessor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  which  he  held  till  ^"A1?^  w    *         8  \  ""VZ5  t*^*?7 

hi,  death.    He  was  also  involved  in  theological  £3,°f  *h^Wl«^,n,J!°^try' ^.lch  ac-¥  lndt 

controversies  and  wrote  some  works  on  this  sub-  %&?&  S?i^K     n  ~mPAtlt,on  ™t"  «fch 

jeet    Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:    A  "£"•  1^*2"  P°™"  to  *tUmpt  Vat,sf*c- 

Short  Elementary  Treatise  on  Experimental  and  *%hit%W£?*  °f  ^hT^?  fTt 

Mathematical    Optic    (1833)  j    Revelation   and.  «"» bl?^  J*\  £  M.S5?   ,«?o   /"  V^IK? 

Science  (1833) ;  A  Historical  View  of  the  Prog-  ^J£*EL£  1fS^J2$'  Pf*^^  ■5h5 

rm  of  the  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciencis  S^^E3S?-,S ft  J^^fc  the    Un^ 

(1834) ;  The  Connection  of  Natural  and  Divine  K^ff  & „t  f.^f^T1  Siurv^^h.>ch 

Truth    1838)  j  A  General  and  Elementary  View  m£0?Si££C    -    *"' d,rect°r-    P""1* 

of  the  Undulatory  Theory  as  Applied  to  the  Dis-  f^*? .Thll^i    i m  JT^^  S»th?red  »»w* 

pemon  of  Light  (\U\U  Essays on  the  Spirit  of  If^L^F^l  ™d  "^P^P"*! ™£ 

ihelnductivi  Philosophy    (1855);   Christianity  ™^™?!%^™  ?*  SS^?  fo»  the  S,imth- 

Without  Judaism  (1857) ;  The  Order  of  Nature  °°"la"  *"**«* ^W*™^  ^^^  P  a 

Considered  with  Reference  to  the  Claims  of  Reve-  ™}?me.  entlt,5d  Contributions  to  North  American 

latum  (1859) ;  On  the  Study  and  Evidences  of  Zfhn4£09y:    °"  the  retirement  of  Mr.  King  from 

Christianity  (1860).  ^t,  dl?c.tor8i,P  ?/   the    Geological    Survey   in 

1881,  Major  Powell  was  appointed  his  successor. 

POWELL,   Fbederick  York    (1850—).     An  In  1894  he  resigned  this  office  to  devote  himself  to 

English  historian   and   Icelandic   scholar.     He  the  directorship  of  the  Bureau  of  Anthropology, 

studied  at  Rugby  and  at  Christ  Church,  where  and  to  ethnological  and  philosophical  studies.  He 

he  was  law  lecturer,  tutor,  and  student,  later  died  at  Haven,  Me.,  September  23,  1902. 
becoming  fellow  of  Oriel  and  delegate  of  the        Major  Powell  was  a  member  of  most  of  the 

Ctarendon  Press.    But  he  is  better  known  as  an  important  scientific  societies  of  the  United  States, 

author  and  a  contributor  to  the  Encyclopedia  and  ^^  M  pre8ident  of  the  Anthropological 

Sr^Ei  v*  ®K 1     Historical  Review,  g^ty  of  Washington  and  of  the  American  As- 

Wrth  V^fusson  he  edited    and  translated  the  Nation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.     He 

Corpus  Poeticum  Borcafe  (1883),  Islandica  An-  wa8  the  ^p^t  of  many  honor8  from  forei 

ttqua,  and  an  Icelandtc  Reader.     Alone,  Powell  =«<,:„*;«-    Qm«„„  ™»,;„i,    ™„.    *i.„   r>„„:„« :?_ 

\Z2l%a**£?£5.  TLWr!TJhn-  f0"'  *»  l8"-    HiB  important  contributions  to  scien- 

TSSi    ?         f.  n  f™  En?luh  **?<»*  tific  literature  include  the  following:    Emplora- 

^^«2?SrS^«to2  in  Effl  tr^nsla-  f"'^t *«*»  <  18J5.) '  **%  •*  «»•  **W  % 
tion  of  that  work  Utnta  Mountains  (1876)  ;  Report  on  the  And 

"  Region  of  the  United  States   (1879);  Introduc- 

POWELL,   John  Wesley    (1834-1902).     An  tion  to  the  Study  of  Indian  Languages  (1880)  ; 

American  geologist  and  anthropologist,  born  at  Studies  in   Sociology    (1887)  ;    Canyons   of   the 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.    His  parents  came  to  the  Colorado   ( 1893 )  ;  and  Physiographic  Processes, 

t'nited  States  from  England  a  short  time  before  Physiographic  Featuresf  and  Physiographic  Re- 

his  birth,  and  his  early  childhood  was  passed  in  gions  of  the  United  States  (1895). 
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POWELL,   Maud    (1868—).     An   American  Leake,  Law  of  Property  in  Land;  Tiffany,  on  Real 
violinist,  born  in  Peru,  111.     She  studied  music  Property;  Williams,  Real  Property. 
(1881-85)   in  Leipzig,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  where  POWER  (in  physics).    The  work  done  by  a 
she  was  a  pupil  of  Joachim.     She  was  solo-  machine  or  any  agency  in  a  unit  of  time.    In  the 
ist    with    the    orchestras    of     Thomas,     Seidl,  c.  G.  S.  system  the  unit  of  power  is  one  erg  per 
Nikisch,  and  Damrosch,  accompanied  the  New  second.     Other  units  are,  however,  in  practical 
York  Arion  Club  on  its  European  tour  in  1892,  uge.    Such  are  the  'watt,'  or  10T  ergs  per  second, 
and  played  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  in  and  the  'horse-power,'  or  33,000  foot-pounds  per 
1898-09.    Her  playing  was  marked  by  intelligent  minute  (this  equals  746  watts  approximately), 
interpretation,  an  unusual  purity  of  tone,  and  poWEB   (in  mathematics).     See  Exponent. 
adequate  technique.  POWEB,   Transmission  of.     Tne  processes 
POWEB   (OF.  povoir,  poueir,  poer9  Fr.  pou-  and  methods  of  transmitting  the  power  gener- 
voir,  It.  potere,  power,  from  ML.  potere,  for  Lat.  ated  by  prime  motors  to  the  machines  and  mech- 
posse,  to  be  able).    In  the  English  and  American  anisms  operated  in  performing  useful  functions 
law  of  real  property,  an  authority  vested  in  one  js  one  0f  the  most  important  problems  of  mod- 
or  more  persons  enabling  them  to  make  valid  ern   engineering.    In   practically    all   cases  the 
conveyances  of  land,  irrespective  of  their  having  power  generated  by  a  prime  motor   ( steam-en  - 
any  interest  therein  themselves.     Such  a  power  gmCj  water-wheel,  or  windmill)  has  to  be  trans- 
may  be  created  by  any  instrument  capable  of  mitted   through   an   appreciable   distance  to  be 
transferring   real    estate,    but    it    is    most    fre-  applied  to  the  machine  which  utilizes  it  in  per- 
quently  conferred  by  will.     It  may  be  general,  forming  work.     The  means  by  which  this  is  ac- 
authorizing  the  person  in  whom  the  power   is  com  pi  i  shed  are  various  and  may  be  classed  as 
vested    (known  as  the  donee  of  the  power)    to  gears  or  gearing,  belts  and  ropes,  compressed  air, 
convey  to  any  person  whatsoever,  including  him-  hydraulic  pressure,  and  electricity, 
self,  or  special,  where  the  exercise  of  the  power  Gearing  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  exten- 
is  restricted  to  certain  persons  or  classes  of  per-  sively  used,  methods  of  power  transmission  for 
sons.    The  latter  is  its  more  usual  form.  short  distances.     If  two  cylinders  with  parallel 

The  will   of  the   person  creating  the  power  axes  are  pressed  together  and  one  of  them  is  ro- 

(known  as  the  donor)  must  be  strictly  observed,  tated  on  its  axis,  it  will  drive  the  other  by  means 

not  only  as  to  the  persons  in  whose  favor  it  of  the  friction  between  the  surfaces.    If  actual 

may  be  exercised,  but  also  as  to  the  time  and  teeth  are  formed  upon  the  two  cylinders,  we  have 

mode  of  its  execution,  whether  during  the  life-  a  pair  of  gear  wheels  which  drive  each  other  by 

time  of  the  donee,  by  deed,  or  at  his  death,  by  pressure  upon  the  faces  of  the  teeth  if  the  teeth 

last  will  and  testament.     The  power  when  duly  are  properly  shaped.   If  the  driving  gear  and  the 

executed  is  operative  to  divest  the  estate  of  the  driven  gear  are  of  equal  diameter,  they  have  the 

person  by  whom  the  land  is  then  held  and  to  same  speed  of  rotation;    if  the  driven  wheel  is 

vest  it  in  one  or  more  others  according  to  its  smaller  than  the  driving  gear,  it  rotates  faster, 

terms.     But  the  deed  or  will  by  which  this  re-  and  if  it  is  larger  it  rotates  slower.     Intermedi- 

sult  is  produced  is  regarded  not  as  that  of  the  ate  gear  wheels  are  commonly  introduced  between 

donee  executing  the  power,  but  as  that  of  the  the  driving  gear  wheel  and  the  driven  gear  wheel, 

donor  by  whom  it  was  created,  and  it  derives  which  may  be  of  the  same  or  different  diameters, 

its  efficacy  from  the  instrument  by  which  the  By  the  suitable  arrangement  of  gear  wheels  and 

power  was  created.     Its  operation,  therefore,  is  proper  variations  of  their  relative  size  and  form, 

to  invalidate    (or,  more   properly,  to   'revoke')  the  motor  shaft  speed  may  be  either  increased  or 

the  previously  existing  title  and  to  substitute  diminished  and  the  direction  of  rotation  may  be 

the   title   of   the  new   'appointee*   in  its   stead,  changed  to  any  angle  with  the  driving  shaft.   See 

Accordingly,  where,  as  in  the  ordinary  case,  the  illustration   of   typical   gear   wheels,  in  article 

real  property  is  vested  in  one  person  and  the  Gearing. 

power  of  appointment,  as  it  is  more  fully  de-  Belts.    Next  to  gear  wheels  the  most  familiar 

scribed,  in  another,  the  legal  title  of  the  former  means   of   power  transmission   are   belts.    (See 

is  held  in  strict  subordination  to  the  power  held  Belt.)      If  two  cylinders  mounted  on  parallel 

by  the  latter,  and  the  due  execution  of  the  power  8hafts  are  set  so  far  away  from  each  other  that 

will  invalidate  any  conveyance  or  incumbrance  their  surfaces  do  not  touch,  one  may  be  driven 

of  the  property  by  such  owner.  from  the  other  by  encircling  both  with  an  endless 

Powers  are  described  as  owing  their  efficacy  to  flat  belt  of  flexible  material.  The  driving  power 
the  Statute  of  Uses,  which  had  the  effect  of  from  the  motor  shaft  is  transmitted  to  the  driven 
transforming  into  legal  estates  the  equitable  in-  shaft  by  means  of  the  friction  between  the  sor- 
terests  in  land,  which,  under  the  former  practice  face  of  the  belt  and  that  of  the  two  pulleys, 
of  conveying  property  to  one  person  to  the  use  Change  of  speed  is  accomplished  by  increasing  or 
of  another,  might  have  been  created  by  parol  decreasing  the  diameter  of  the  driven  pulley  as 
appointment.  Thus  the  owner  of  land  might  compared  with  the  driving  pulley.  Change  in  the 
give  to  another  the  use  thereof,  reserving  to  him-  direction  of  rotation  is  accomplished  by  twisting 
self  or  giving  to  another  the  right  or  power  of  the  belt;  thus  a  horizontal  or  an  oblique  pulley 
revoking  such  use  or  trust  and  appointing  an-  can  be  driven  from  a  vertical  pulley.  Belt  trans- 
other  in  lieu  thereof.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  mission  is  particularly  an  American  development 
needed  only  the  touch  of  the  statute,  converting  and  is  more  extensively  used  in  this  country  than 
these  uses  into  legal  estates,  to  put  into  effect  elsewhere.  In  English  practice  for  many"  years 
the  elaborate  system  of  powers  above  described,  gearing  was  preferred  to  belts,  and  at  present  rope 
This  system  forms  an  important  and  intricate  drivers  are  used  in  England  in  preference  to  belts, 
chapter  in  the  law  of  real  property.  It  has,  how-  Rope  transmission  is  similar  to  belt  transmission 
ever,  been  greatly  modified  by  statute  in  many  in  principle  and  operation,  but  in  place  of  flat 
of  the  United  States.     See  Sugden,  on  Powers;  belts,   embracing   smooth-faced  pulleys,  one  or 
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more  parallel  endless  ropes  are  used,  embracing  Richards,  Compressed  Air  (New  York,  1895) ; 
groove-faced  pulleys.  Rope  transmission,  like  Unwin,  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power 
belt  transmission  and  transmission  by  gearing,     (London,  1894). 

involves  the  use  of  shafting  as  a  part  of  the  trans-  POWEB*  D>Arcy  (1855—).  An  English 
mission  system.    See  Shafting.  surgeon,  born  in  London.     He  was  educated  at 

The  dynamic  or  wire  rope  transmission  is  a  New  and  Exeter  colleges,  Oxford;  in  1878-79  was 
special  development  of  rope  transmission,  whose  demonstrator  of  comparative  anatomy  at  Univer- 
most  familiar  example  is  perhaps  the  cable  rail-  sjty  College,  London,  and  in  1878  was  appointed 
way.  The  dynamic  transmission  is  especially  a  demonstrator  of  physiology  at  Saint  Bartholo- 
suited  to  distances  up  to  about  one  mile.  Water  mew's  Hospital,  where  he  subsequently  became 
under  high  pressure  (700  to  2000  pounds  per  assistant  surgeon,  teacher  of  surgery,  and  sur- 
square  inch  and  upward)  affords  a  very  satisfac-  geon  in  charge  of  the  throat  department.  In 
tory  method  of  transmitting  power  to  a  distance,  1883  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
especially  for  the  movement  of  heavy  loads  at  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  in  which  he  held 
small  velocities,  as  by  cranes  and  elevators.  The  the  posts  of  examiner  and  Hunterian  professor 
system  usually  consists  of  one  or  more  pumps  ca-  of  surgery  and  pathology.  He  was  also  appointed 
pable  of  developing  the  required  pressure  (see  assistant  professor  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
Priire  and  Pumping  Machinery)  ;  one  or  more  lege.  His  published  writings  include  studies  of 
accumulators  by  which  a  quantity  of  water  may  cancer,  intestinal  obstruction,  and  other  medical 
be  accumulated  at  the  required  pressure  (see  subjects,  Memorials  of  the  Craft  of  Surgery 
Accumulators)  ;  the  distributing  pipes,  and  the  (1886),  a  Life  of  William  Harvey  (1897),  and 
presses,  cranes,  or  other  machinery  operated,  biographies  of  eminent  surgeons  contributed  to 
(See  Hydraulic  Press;  Crane;  Hydraulic  En-  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
got.)  Systems  of  hydraulic  transmission  for  p0WEB,  Henry  (1829-).  An  English  oph- 
general  industrial  purposes  exist  m  London,  Liv-  thalmologist,  born  in  Nante9,  France.  He  was 
erpool,  Hull  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  Eng-  educated  at  Cheltenham  College  and  Saint  Bar- 
land;  in  Antwerp,  in  Holland;  in  Zurich,  and  in  tholomew's  Hospital,  in  1854  became  fellow  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  and  in  many  other  places.      the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  afterwards 

Air  under  pressure  is  one  of  the  most  exten-  wa8  jts  vice-president.  He  served  as  consulting 
sively  employed  means  of  power  transmission  at  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  various  London  charities, 
present  practiced.  Some  of  the  great  variety  of  and  waa  appointed  lecturer  on  physiology  at 
oses  to  which  compressed  air  is  put  at  present  Westminster  Hospital  and  professor  of  physi- 
are  listed  in  the  article  on  Air  Compressors.  The  0logy  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  He  wrote 
system  for  compressed  air  transmission  usually  Illustrations  of  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the 
consists  of  an  air  compressor  plant,  including  re-  #ye  (i860),  and  Elements  of  Human  Physiology 
ceivers,  for  compressing  air  and  storing  it  under     (1884). 

compression  (see  Air  Compressors),  the  pipes  P0WEB,  Marguerite.  The  maiden  name  of 
for  conveying  and  distributing  the  compressed  th  English'  ^^ty  leader  Countess  Blessington 
air,  and  the  drills,  hoists,  and  other  motors  oper-     /q  v  \ 

ated.     (See  Drills;  Pneumatic  Tools;  Ham-      4lj/j— ,-,    /T^  -,  _v  m  M-ft, 

kerb;  Air  Brakes;  Compressed  Air;  Locomo-  1Q*™*»  (Whxiam  Grattan)  Tyrone  (1797- 
tites;  Pneumatic  Dispatch.)  The  longest  dis-  JM1).  An  Irish  comedian,  born  near  Kilmac- 
tance  to  which  air  has  ever  been  transmitted  in  thorn".  County  Waterford.  He  was  taken  to 
America  is  three  miles,  at  the  Chapin  mine,  Iron  Wales  while  a  child,  and  there  about  1813  made 
Mountain,  Michigan.  .  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage.    He  met  with 

_         '  j  ,   .  .     .,       little  success,  however,  and  for  some  time  filled 

The  most  modern  and  in  some  respects  the  on,  minor  ^  ^'j^^  he  made  his  first 
most  important  means  of  power  transmission  is  su(£ess  .  ^  ^  of  L  Hoolagan  O'Halloran 
electricity,  which  is  now  used  for  lighting,  street  ^  g24  and  ^ rom  that  time  confined  himself 
railway,  and  general  purposes,  in  constantly  in-  a,mo8t  exclu8ively  to  the  portrayal  of  Irish 
ereasing  amounts.  The  system  for  electric  power  character9.  His  acting  was  distinguished  by 
transmission  consists  of  the  generating  plant  of  keen  ^  combined  with  tender  pathos?  He  made 
engines  and  dynamos  (see  Dynamo-Electric  four  gucces8ful  t0urs  in  the  United  States,  and 
Machinery)    the  transmission  line  wires,  cables    wag  logt  ftt  gea  Qn  the  return  of  the  ]ut 

or  bars,  and  the  motors  operated.  (See  Electric  tri  In  addition  to  dramatizing  several  works, 
Railways;  Electric  Lighting;  Storage  Bat-  he^rote  two  novels  and  Impressions  of  America 
TERIE8;  Transformers.)    One  of  the  earliest  at-     /2  vois    1335) 

tempts  at  long  distance  electric  transmission  was         _____''_  „   . 

made  between  Munich  and  Meisbach,  Germany,  in  POWEB  OF  APPOINTMENT.  An  author- 
1882.  The  distance  was  32  miles.  In  1886  power  ity  or  power  vested  in  a  person  to  create  a  new 
was  transmitted  between  Creil  and  Paris,  France,  interest  or  estate  in  property  in  favor  of  some 
36  miles,  and  in  1891,  on  the  occasion  of  the  elec-  one  whom  he  may  select.  For  example,  A  may 
trie  exhibition  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  power  was  convey  land  to  B  for  life,  with  power  to  appoint 
transmitted  from  Tauffen  to  Frankfort,  109  miles,  some  person  to  whom  the  property  shall  go  on 
The  longest  transmission  line  in  America  is  from  ?>.d€atn-  A  P°wer  of  apPomtmen£  »  to  b© 
Redlands  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  80  miles.  There  distinguished  from  a  power  of  revocation,  which 
is  also  a  24-mile  line  from  Folsom  to  Sacramento,  authorizes  the  donee  of  the  power  to  divest  or 
CaL,  and  a  35-mile  line  at  Provo,  Utah.  destroy  an  existing  estate.     Consult  Sugden  on 

Bibliography.    For  the  best  available  litera-    Powers;  see  also  Power. 
rare  on  power  transmission,  see  Kent,  Mechanical       POWEBS,  Hiram  (1805-73).    An  American 
Engineers*    Pocket    Book    (New    York,    1900) ;    sculptor.     He  was  born  July  29,    1805,   on  a 
Flather,  Rope  Driving  (New  York,  1895)  ;  Mark,    small   farm   in   Woodstock,  Vt.     As  the   farm 
Hydraulic  Power  Engineering  (New  York,  1900)  5    proved  insufficient  for  its  support,  his  family 
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moved  to  Ohio,  where  the  boy  first  worked  in  a  chief,  Powhatan  (q.v.).  The  territory  of  the 
clock  factory.  Later  he  was  employed  for  seven  confederacy  comprised  all  of  tidewater  Virginia 
years  to  model  and  repair  wax  figures  in  a  from  Chesapeake  Bay  inland  to  the  falls  of  the 
museum  in  Cincinnati.  This  occupation  led  to  principal  rivers,  or  just  west  of  a  line  drawn 
the  making  of  wax  portrait  busts  of  leading  men  through  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  and  Petere- 
of  the  time,  General  Jackson,  Daniel  Webster,  burg,  and  may  possibly  have  included  also  the 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  Virginia  counties  on  the  eastern  shore,  although 
others,  which,  being  modeled  from  life,  brought  this  may  be  considered  doubtful.  The  tribes 
him  into  intimate  relations  with  his  famous  included  within  the  confederacy  were  some  thirty 
subjects,  especially  with  Webster  at  Marshfield.  in  number,  of  which  the  Pamunkey,  Chicka- 
In  1837  he  carried  the  plaster  casts  of  his  busts  hominy,  Nansemond,  Nantaughtacund,  Potomac, 
to  Italy,  and  to  superintend  their  execution  in  and  Wicocomoco  were  the  largest.  Their  total 
marble,  he  established  a  studio  in  Florence,  where  population  was  estimated  by  Smith  in  1607  at 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Within  a  year  he  2400  warriors,  possibly  8000  souls',  occupying 
had  completed  a  statue,  "Eve  Tempted/'  which  some  200  villages  and  small  settlements  along 
met  with  the  approval  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  in  the  streams.  The  confederacy  as  it  then  existed 
1843  he  finished  the  well-known  nude  female  was  of  recent  extension,  all  excepting  those 
statue,  the  "Greek  Slave,"  of  which  many  dupli-  tribes  adjoining  the  site  of  Richmond  and  upon 
cates  were  made.  A  bust  of  "Proserpine,"  a  the  Pamunkey  and  its  branches  having  been  con- 
statue  of  a  "Fisher  Boy"  (1846),  an  "American"  quered  and  annexed  by  Powhatan  during  his 
(1854),  and  a  "Calif ornian"  (1858),  are  in  the  lifetime.  It  was  not  until  the  settlement  of 
same  style  as  the  "Greek  Slave."  He  made  also  Jamestown  in  1607  that  continuous  intercourse 
statues  of  Franklin  (1862),  in  the  Capitol  at  between  the  whites  and  the  Powhatan  tribes 
Washington,  and  "Jefferson"  (1862),  of  Wash-  began.  The  first  contact  was  generally  friendly, 
ington  for  Louisiana,  Webster  for  Massachu-  but  a  hostile  feeling  soon  sprang  up  between 
setts,  and  Calhoun  for  South  Carolina  (1850).  the  two  races,  which  was  fast  leading  to  open 
His  best  work,  however,  is  in  busts.  Among  the  warfare  when,  on  account  of  the  marriage  of 
best,  besides  those  mentioned  above  as  modeled  Pocahontas  to  John  Rolfe,  Powhatan  was  in- 
in  wax,  are  those  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Martin  duced  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
Van  Buren  (1835),  Edward  Everett  and  John  with  the  English.  This  peace  lasted  until  after 
Preston  (1845),  Longfellow  and  General  Sheri-  his  death  in  1618,  when  his  successor,  Opechan- 
dan  (1865).  He  had  a  strong  mind  and  was  a  cano,  organized  a  conspiracy  to  drive  the  whites 
realist  by  temperament,  accustomed  to  face  the  from  the  country.  On  March  22,  1622,  the  war 
facts  of  nature  and  to  represent  them  in  a  truth-  began  with  a  general  massacre  in  which  347 
ful  matter-of-fact  way.  Consult  Tuckerman,  persons  perished  and  the  majority  of  the  scat- 
Book  of  the  Artists  (New  York,  1867).  tered  settlements  were  destroyed. 

TJAwtTAmiv          «..  xx  ,  ,    ,»fllfllo.       .  A  war  of  fourteen  years' duration  ensued,  until 

POWHATAN,  poulia-tan^  (c.1550-1618).    A  ^  8ide8  were  exhaustedj  when      acc  ^'^ 

famous    Indian    sachem.      His    real    name    was  in  1636      The          ^  event  0/~thifl  war  ^ 

Wahunsonacook ,  Powhatan i  being  the  name  of  his  the  battle  of  p^^y  in  1626,  when  Governor 

•  n^noCaptai «/?,  n  Snlth  (qJ:}  dfcribed  h'm  Wyatt  engaged  and  defeated  neaVly  1000  Indian 

in  1609  as  a  "tall,  well-proportioned  man,  with  w£TTion  Jjf  destroyed  the  principal  town  of  the 

a  sower  look  his  head  somewhat  gray  his  beard  confederacy.     In  lQJu  Opechancano  organized  a 

so  thinne  that  it  seemed  none  at  all,  his  age  8econd  C0If8piracVj  which  began,  as  before,  with 

neare  sixtie   of  a  very  able  and  hardy  body  to  a          ral  a&ack  upon  the  settlements,  resulting 

endure  any  labor."    He  was  originally  a  chief  or  in*the  death  of  ^  m  ^,           ft         £ 

nerowance  of  eight  tribes   but  gradually  gained  lasl  effort        inst  the  invader     ^    IndUn8  were 

control  oyer  thirty  out  of  the  forty  tribes  in  the  alrcad    de^fmated  and  impoverished  and  unable 

surrounding  country,  and    for  an  Indian,  lived  to  follow  up  their  temporary  advantage.    Within 

with  the  greatest  pomp  and  ceremony   generally  a            ^         was  £de/b     the^pture  and 

having  a  guard  of  200  warriors  about  him,  and  dJth  of  th    old  chief   ftnd     >h  ^^      tribc 

enforcing  implicit  obedience  upon  his  followers.  ___ At%  wi%a.  !flFfna  u     '*A  *Z.  ,-4-„«i*  «J!j *?L \™. 

He  live/par?  of  the  time  at  a  village,  Powhata,  fed^  ^Ho  an Ind      S^AwV^S 

near  the  site  of  the  present  Richmond,  and  part  Iw^F+w^i,-  *!£>  ™,^<™.  „«  ..JL^!~ 

of  the  time  at  anotheV  village,  WeronpcomJ,  in  £?&?£  S^to^dtataSiK 

miles  from  Jamestown.    In  1607  he  held  Captain  fifth  the  original  number.    In  the  war  of  icon's 

John  Smith  as  a  prisoner  for  a  time  and  was  ^^^^   fa^  ihey  were        in  hnnted  down 

*_.   /_  „  \      t_  ia«n  o_-j.u       j  n    x  •     /ti.  •  m  a  palisaded  fort  near  the  site  of  Richmond. 

tas  (q.v.).    In  1609  Smith  and  Captain  Chris-    Tk«  £..+  «,«<.  =*„__„j j .  j 

. ■.• "*  vr- l  _•  !i  j  i.>     i  -1"®  »ort  was  stormed,  and  men.  women,  and 

topher  Newport  visited  him  to  secure  provisions,  i,hiWran  mo„.OT^,  >,„  '«..  „».;*-J     -n.™  _i.„ 


ropner  «ewporc  visueonim  w>  secure  provisions,  children  maB8acred  by  the  whiteg'.     Thoa^  who 

«  ttT&^T^ ttmT^e  »mUr  TT%  <«»P«I  wre  »«owed  to  live  on  condition  of  an 

U™  .tefS  £2SJl diJl  *°*?'  S?'-h  "nnual  tribute  from  each  village.    In  1684  four 

ISSSf ?S^JJ    a    i     ?*       ,  'S    I P  f-Td'  ln  chiefs  attended  as  delegates  at  the  making  of  a 

™~  tl^i  fc?  Aestruct,1on  0(  **"  E,?1»h'  ,Th0  treaty  at  Albany  by  which  the  Iroquois  agAed  to 

were  saved  by  the  timely  warning  of  Pocahon-  „Bfl;ihfl;,  •+4.««lJ  „^ av    xr-     •  .     "©       *. 

**«     Vnr  «./«,«*.  n.rfL  ™«  JL™  a»ani„i™a  S*™e  .the  r  «*tacks  upon  the  Virginia  remnants. 


on  terms  of  peace  with  them.  beS£g  Pamunkey>  ^  about  200  ^    ^ 

POWHATAN  CONFEDEBACY.    A  confed-  are  now  about  600  representatives  of  the  old 

eracy  of  Algonquian  tribes  of  eastern  Virginia,  stock,  living  chiefly  in  four  communities,  viz.: 

deriving  its  name  from  its  organizer  and  ruling  Pamunkey,  140  persons,  on  a  small  State  reseira- 
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tion  on  Pamunkey  River,  King  William  County ;  ing  peace.  By  most  of  his  contemporaries  Pown- 
Mattapony,  50  persons,  on  another  smaller  reser-  all  was  regarded  as  a  visionary  on  political  mat- 
ration  on  Mattapony  River,  in  the  same  county;  ters,  but  he  really  possessed  profound  insight, 
Chick&hominy,  220,  along  Chickahominy  River,  and  he  foresaw,  among  other  things,  the  future 
in  New  Kent  and  Charles  City  counties ;  Nan-  preponderance  of  the  English  race  in  America, 
semond,  180,  near  Portsmouth,  in  Norfolk  As  a  scientist,  antiquary,  and  man  of  letters 
County.  he  was  better  appreciated,  and  was  a  member  of 
All  the  typical  Indian  customs  of  scalping,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  of  the  Royal  So- 
tattooing,  dancing,  and  medicine  men  were  found  ciety.  He  wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
among  the  Powhatan  tribes  when  first  known  to  His  works  include :  Administration  of  the  Colo- 
the  whites.  They  wore  very  little  clothing  be-  niea  (1764);  Topographical  Description  of  the 
vond  the  G-string  for  men  and  a  short  skirt  for  Middle  Colonies  (1776) ;  Memorial  to  the  Rover- 
women,  with  a  robe  for  state  occasions  or  in  very  eigns  of  America  (1783) ;  Hydraulic  and  Nauti- 
cold  weather.  The  men  commonly  shaved  the  cal  Observations  on  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic 
hair  on  one  side  and  left  it  flowing  loosely  on  the  Ocean,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Franklin  ( 1787 ) ;  and 
other.  Their  houses  were  wigwams  of  wagon-top  Memorial  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  and  the 
shape,  with  frame- work  of  poles  covered  by  bark  Atlantic  (1803). 

or  mats,  sometimes  built  closely  together  and  POYN1NGS,  Sir  Edwabd  (1459-1521).  An 
surrounded  by  stout  palisades.  They  cultivated  English  statesman.  In  1483  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
corn,  beans,  squashes,  and  tobacco,  which,  with  Kentish  uprising  in  behalf  of  Bucking- 
fish,  game,  and  wild  fruits,  gave  them  an  abun-  ham  ^  the  inter's  insurrection  against  Richard 
dant  subsistence.  They  were  expert  at  shaping  m  His  name  having  appeared  in  Richard's 
dugout  canoes  and  weaving  fish-nets  and  baskets.  proclamation  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  identified 
The  dead  were  buried .in  the  ground  or  Preserved  £imself  with  the  fortune8  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
m  a  mummified  condition  m  houses  built  for  the  Richmond  (iater  Henry  VII.),  and  landed  in 
purpose.  In  some  cases  the  bones  were  pthered  Engiand  ^th  the  Earl  in  1485.  In  that  year  he 
up  and  cleanedfor  preservation  after  the  body  became  a  pri  Councilor,  and  in  1492  was  sent 
had  decayed.  They  had  an  elaborate  mythology  with  ft  force  of  1500  men  to  re§nforce  Maximilian 
and  ceremonial,  of  which  very  little  is  known,  L  in  the  contest  with  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the 
with  sacred  temples  guarded  by  priests.  Tribal  Netherland8.  He  effectually  did  away  with  rebel 
^rnment  was  based  on  the  clan  system,  with  ivateeri  and  with  the  Duke  of  Saxony  cap- 
descent  in  the  female  line.  Their  history  proves  £  ,  g,  .  *>  -  14g4  ,  .  ..,  *  *L 
that  they  were  brave  and  expert  warriors.  Their  £r?i£„  J8*  iJa  iJ^JL  JfT ♦ hi  IfJLtT^ 
modern  mixed  blood  representatives  are  either  to  lrf*n*  as  Lord  Deputy,  with  the  purpose  of 
fishermen  or  farmers.  See  Vibginia;  Pamun-  completely  subjugating  the i  country,  and  in  the 
key;  Powhatan;  Opechancano;  Pocahontas.  J?"1?.*1"  convoke*  a  Parliament  which,  under 
tJi-ttt^t/ » T ^  L,  /,«««  tones  a  -n  "is  direction,  passed  various  acts  which  crushed 
POWN'ALL,  Thomas  (172M805).    An  Eng-  the  Yorkigt  ^    in  Ireland  and    laced  the  ad_ 

U  statesman  and  colonial  official.  He  was  ministrati0I1  of  Jiri9h  affairs  unifer  the  direct 
born  probably  at  Lincoln  graduated  at  Trinity  control  of  the  E  Ush  Crown  ftnd  Pri  Council 
OoIlege^Cambridge,  in l  1743 .and  soon  afterwards  (gee  Ibeland>)  6He  made  two  expeditions  to 
obtained  a  place  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Ulgte  drove  the  pretender,  Perkin  Warbeck,  to 
Trade  and  Plantations  In  1753  he  came  to  New  gcotland  alld  wa8  recalled  in  1496.  Subsequently 
\ork  as  private  secretary  to  Governor  Osborn.  h  held  yarioufl  t  inciuding  that  of  warden  of 
The  next  year  he  was  present  at  the  Albany  Con-  the  C{  j,^  gat  in  Pa?liamellt  and  con- 
fess and  while  there  became  convinced  of  the  ducted  ^  negotiations  for  Henry  VIII.  when 
desirability  of  intercolonial  union.  About  this  ^  t  mon&Tch  ^ined  the  Boly  jj^  ^t 
time  he  made   the   acquaintance   of   Benjamin  xj>anoe 

Franklin,  and  the  friendship  then  formed  lasted  -»^-l--— «--,-  *«««*  ..  ,  ,  <•  . 
until  Franklin's  death.  In  1757  Pownall  became  .  t  POYNINGS  LAW.  A  statute  enacted  by 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  shortly  after-  the  Insh  Parliament  at  Drogheda  in  1494.  See 
wards  of  New  Jersey  also,  but  soon  resigned  the  IREIand  {History) ;  Poynings. 
latter  office.  He  was  very  active  in  raising  troops  FOYNTEB,  Sir  Edwabd  John  ( 1836— ) .  An 
to  fight  against  the  French,  and  for  a  time  was  English  historical  and  decorative  painter  and  au- 
popular,  but  ultimately  his  vanity  and  love  of  •  thor.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  March  30,  1836,  the 
gay  attire  and  society  gained  him  the  ill-will  of  son  of  an  architect.  From  1854  to  1856  he  was 
many.  Having  grown  tired  of  his  office  and  ap-  a  pupil  of  Leigh's  Art  School  in  London,  and  of 
plied  for  his  recall,  he  was  in  1759  appointed  the  Royal  Academy,  and  from  1856  to  1859  he 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  but  he  returned  to  studied  in  Paris  under  Gleyre.  In  1860  he  re- 
England  without  visiting  that  colony.  In  Eng-  turned  to  London,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
land  he  proved  himself  a  stanch  friend  of  the  was  Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at  University 
colonists.  He  contended  that  they  were  entitled .  College,  London,  from  1870  to  1875,  when  he  be- 
to  the  same  rights  as  Englishmen,  and  proposed  came  director  of  the  art  schools  at  the  South 
a  scheme  for  what  would  now  be  called  'imperial  Kensington  Museum,  and  in  1894  he  was  ap- 
federation.,  From  1768  to  1780  he  was  a  mem-  pointed  director  of  the  National  Gallery.  Elected 
ber  of  Parliament,  and  as  such  denounced  the  Royal  Academician  in  1876,  in  1896  he  succeeded 
oppressive  acts  directed  at  the  Americans;  but  Millais  as  president  of  the  Academy.  Poynter 
when  war  broke  out  he  gave  some  support  to  executed  some  decorative  work  in  mosaic  in  the 
Lord  North,  and  opposed  Burke's  conciliatory  House  of  Parliament,  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral, 
hill  of  November,  1775.  Soon  afterwards,  how-  and  in  Westminster  Palace,  London.  He  also 
ever,  he  declared  that  the  colonies  were  lost  made  two  sets  of  designs  for  the  English  coinage 
forever,  urged  that  to  circumvent  the  French  a  of  1894.  Among  his  easel  paintings  are:  "Israel 
commercial  treaty  should  be  negotiated  with  the  in  Egypt"  (1867);  "Helen  of  Troy"  (1881); 
colonists,  and  in  1780  brought  in  a  bill  for  mak-  "The  Meeting   of   Solomon   and   the   Queen   of 
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Sheba"  (1891);  "Idle  Fears'9  (1894);  and  the  in  Paris,  and  in  1883  became  bead  of 
"Ionian  Dance1'  (1899).  His  masterpiece,  "A  the  Hopital  de  Lourcine  (afterwards  called 
Visit  to  jEsculapius,"  is  considered  in  point  of  Broca).  Devoting  himself  to  gynecology  and 
technique  one  of  the  best  products  of  English  the  reform  of  its  methods,  Pozzi  was  fa- 
Classicism.  He  published  Ten  Lectures  on  Art  quently  commissioned  by  the  Ministry  of  Edn- 
(1879).  cation  to  study  foreign  medical  schools  in  Ger- 

POYNTINQ,  John  Henbt  (1852—).  An  many,  England,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  United 
English  scientist,  born  at  Monton,  Lancashire.  States.  He  founded  the  French  'surgical  con- 
He  was  educated  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  gress,'  was  president  of  the  Surgical  Society  of 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  demonstra-  Paris,  and  in  1898  entirely  remodeled  the  Hdpital 
tor  under  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart  in  the  physical  Broca,  making  it  one  of  the  best  equipped  hos- 
laboratory  of  the  former  in  1876-79,  in  1878  be-  pitals  in  the  world.  He  wrote  on  anthropology 
came  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  a*d  comparative  anatomy,  was  chosen  president 
in  1880  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  of  the  French  Anthropological  Society,  and  pub- 
Mason  College,  Birmingham  (now  the  University  lished  some  valuable  works  on  his  medical  spe- 
of  Birmingham).  His  writings  include  contribu-  cialty,  including  a  Traits  de  gynecologic  cUnique 
tions  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and  the  et  operatoire  (1890;  3d  ed.  1897;  trans,  into  Ger- 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  transfer  man,  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Russian).  In 
of  energy  in  the  electro-magnetic  field,  the  mean  1898  Pozzi  was  elected  Senator  from  Dordogne. 
density  of  the  earth,  the  connection  between  the  POZZO  DI  BOBGO,  pot'so  de  bor'go,  Cablo 
electric  current  and  the  electric  and  magnetic  in-  Andrea,  Count  (1764-1842).  A  diplomat  in  the 
duction  in  the  surrounding  field,  and  other  Ru88ian  service.  He  was  born  at  Alata  Corsica, 
,o£Y\S-  Hi,l  AJjams  Pnze  ^y  (Cambridge,  Mkrch  8  1764  and  8tudied  law  at  the  University 
l*lV  i°5  T^  Jtean  Density  of  the  Earth was  o{  pisa  He  practi8ed  as  an  advocate  in  Corsica,  and 
published  in  1891.  He  also  collaborated  with  J.  won  a  hi  h  reputation  for  acuteness  and  eloquence. 
J.  Thomson  (q.v.)  on  A  Text-Book  of  Physic*  He  was  on  teTmB  of  Bomewhat  intimate  friend- 

POYSER,  poi'zer,  Mrs.    A  prominent  charac-  ship  with  the  Bonapartes  until  his  association  with 

ter  in  George  JCliot's  Adam  Bede,  a  farmer's  wife,  Paoli   ( q.v. )   estranged  them,  and  this  estrange- 

whose  shrewd  and  humorous  sayings  are  inimi-  ment  became  a  positive  antagonism.    Pozzo  repre- 

table.  sented  Corsica  in  the  French  National  Assembly 

POZHABSKI,  po-zhar'sk^  Dmitri  Mikhail-  (1791-92),  and  was  one  of  the  moderates.    He 

ovitch,  Prince   ( 1578-1642) .  A  Russian  patriot,  returned  to  Corsica,  where  he  again  attached  nim- 

liberator  of  Moscow  from  the  Polish  domination  Bflf  to  Paoh's  party;  and  on  the  failure  of  that 

(1610-12).     He  fought  against  the   Polish  in-  chief »s  plans,  retired  to  London.    Here  he  became 

vaders,    who   had    helped    to    place    a    pseudo-  tne  ag611*  of  the  French  emigres;   and  in  1798 

Demetrius     upon     the     Russian     throne,     and  he  went  to  Vienna  to  promote  an  alliance  of  Ans- 

for     his     successes     was     appointed     Voivode,  tria  and  Russia  against  France,  and  accompanied 

or     administrative     official,     of     Zaraisk.     In  the  Russian  army  in  the  subsequent  campaign 

1611  he  marched  upon  Moscow  against  stubborn  of  1799-    In  18°3  hf  entered  the  Russian  service 

resistance,  but  was  severely  wounded  and  com-  *8  a  councilor  of  State/from  this  time  devoting 

pelled  to  retreat.    Subsequently  he  assumed  com-  J118  whole  attention  to  diplomacy.    He  was  large- 

mand  of  the  volunteer  forces  assembled  by  Minin,  ly    concerned    in    the    Russo-Austrian   alliance, 

a  butcher  of  Nizhni  Novgorod.  With  these  he  sue-  ™2J*  ^  ?^Hbyrn   eA       iUf  Austerlitz 

ceeded  in  expelling  the  Poles  from  Moscow,  which  J1?0*]  >  b,ut  a™r*he.  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  fearing 

they  had  held  for  two  and  a  half  years.  He  also  [est  Napoleon  might  insist  upon  his  surrender, 

conducted    further    campaigns,    was    appointed  ?«  retired  to  Austria,  from  which  Napoleon  in 

boyar  in  1613,  and  was  sent  to  Sweden  on  a  dip-  J?09  demanded  his  extradition.     The  Emperor 

lomatic    mission.     Consult    the    biography    by  ?ranci8  refused ;  but  Pozzo  retired  to  England 

Malinovski   (Moscow,  1817).  (1810),  where  he  stayed  for  some  time,  and  then 

_x„T       *.  ,i    -r                      /i«u«iv       a   -r.  returned  to   Russia.     He  was   instrumental  in 

POZL,  pgts'l,  Joseph  von  (1814-81)      A  Ba-  bringing  about  the  ^t^  between  Alexander  1. 

yarian  jurist  born  at  Pechtnersreuth.    He  stud-  and  6Na*oleon,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  cam- 

led  at  the  University  of  Munich    and  became  paign  Qf  1812.    He  also  brought  about  the  defec- 

professor  of  law  at  Wtirzburg  m  1845.    Two  years  £io*of  Murat  and  Bernadotte  from  the  Napoleonic 

afterwards,  on  the  appearance  of  his  Kompen-  cause;  and  after  the  victorious  Allies  had  driven 

?Yi?*  v  de8^ .  lflymc^     Staatsverfassungsrechts  Napoleon  across  the  Rhine,  Pozzo,  at  the  congress 

(1847),  which  was  m  direct  opposition  to  the  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  drew  up  the  declara- 

practices  of  the  Ministry    he  was  called  to  the  tion  "that  the  Allies  made  war  not  on  France, 

chair    of    constitutional    law    at    Munich       A  but  on  Napoleon/'     From  this  time  his  whole 

?<fJ2    .      ?LaXe     ™n*f0JjJ     Parliament     of  energjes  were  devoted  to  the  task  of  keeping 
1848    in   1858   he  entered  the   Bavarian   lower-  Alexander  inflexible  with  regard  to  Napoleon's 

chamber,  of  which  he  became  first  president  in  Beductive    offers   of   accommodation;    but  after 

1865     His  works  on  Bavarian  law  are  many  and  hig     old     antagonist's     downfall      he     exerted 

valuable;  especially  important  are  the  Lehrbueh  himself    with    ^ai    vig0r    at    Paris     (where 

des    baynschen    Verfassungsrechts     (1851,    and  he     si      d     th^  Treat*    of     1815     a8     Rus. 

often  reprinted)  ;  Sammlung  der  bayrischen  Ver-  sian  Ambassador)  and  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 

fassungsgejetze  (1852  et  seq.) ;  andDtc  Oesdtzge-  Chapelle  (1818)  to  ameliorate,  as  much  as  pos- 

bungdes  Konigsreichs  Bayemseit  Maximilian  II.  BiW£  the  hard  conditions  imposed  upon  France. 

(1852  et  seq.  with  Dollmann).  Hig  presence  in  Paris  ^  RU8sian  Ambassador 

POZZI,  pd'ts£',  Samuel  Jean    ( 1846— ) .     A  was  exceedingly  unpopular  after  1830,  and  in  1834 

French    anthropologist    and    surgeon,    born    at  he  accepted  the  post  of  Russian  Ambassador  in 

Bergerac.    He    studied    medicine    under    Broca  London.    He  retired  from  public  life  in  1839,  and 
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settled  in  Paris,  where  he  died,  February  15, 1842.  Purusha    (q.v.),   Reason    and    Revelation   with 

His  correspondence  with  Nesselrode    (1814-18)  their  children  Intellect  and  Science,  Hypocrisy 

was  published  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  and  his  son  Falsehood,  Passion,  his  officer  Anger, 

Count  Charles  Pozzo  di  Borgo  in  two  volumes  and  his  female  attendants  Delusion  and  Allure- 

( Paris,  1890-97) .    Consult  also:  Maggiolo,  Pozzo  ment,  while  the  heretical  sects  have  each  a  typical 

di  Borgo    (Paris,    1890) ;    Vuhrer,   Notice   bio-  representative.    The  action  of  the  drama,  while 

graphique  8ur  le  cotnte  Pozzo  di  Borgo  (Paris,  not  rapid,  does  not  drag,  and  the  repeated  at- 

1842) .  tempts  of  Passion  and  his  followers,  who  quickly 

POZZWJlI,  pot'soTW/W    (Lat   Puteoli).     A  £?Ptivate   *h«.  ****}<*,   but   fail    utterly   with 

ITa.    dLK.      j  ».^.    ».irJL*j  Reason  and  his  subjects,  to  overthrow  faith  in 

K^loTThe^enatf'e^w^  Vishnu    (q. v.),  are  \reated  vividly.     The  play 

v    ii^*h  Livl^f  f=^^?Tw ^Tii  «^h  doses    with    the    overthrow    of    the    hosts    of 

b/&w  (Sap-  lUly,  JlTtt  l£  » a  UU  £"•*-  f  *•  «»£  of  Reason.    The  Pra- 

•      ^i«r«;V5io*,5«f    JLLL    it   «t^r,+;^.oiiir  bodha-Candrodaya  has  been  edited  by  Brockhaus 

in  a  volcanic    district,   which   is   exceptionally     /T   .     .     10.«cx       j  •    it    vr a  t»    „ 

rich  in  old  Roman  ruins  of  every  description,  in-  I1-?***-18^  M?J2,the  N>rn*ya-Sagara  Press 

eluding  ancient   piers  and  a   few  fragments  of  f«™«.  (Bombay,  1898)     and  it  has  been  trans- 

f:™5L*  /««,«,.«    „;ii™        tv.«    tj«™„«     «m,Oti  lated  into  German  by  Goldstiicker  (Konigsberg, 

Cicero  8    famous    villa.       Ine    Koman    ampni-  -,0^o\       j  -rr-      1   /»     •  u    ioao\        j  .  i8  «  i 

theatre  rises  on  three  rows  of  arches,  around  J,8*2 > -and,  Hirzel  (Zurich,  1846),  and  into _Eng- 

vrhich  extends  an  exterior  court.  The  arena  is  369  ***  &  ^ylor    (Bombay    1811 ;    reprinted   lb., 

f«t  long  and    216   feet   broad,   and   could   be  }*»  •     Co«««lt  "".   TMatn  Indten    (Pans, 

flooded  witli   water   for   naval    contests.     Nero  Buuj. 

entertained  guests  here  with  gladiatorial  com-  PRACTICE  (from  OF.  practiser,  pratiser, 
bats,  and  here  Saint  Januarius  was  in  vain  cast  practiquer,  pratiquer,  Fr.  pratiquer,  to  practice, 
before  wild  beasts.  The  curious  temple  (or  per-  from  ML.  practicare,  praticare,  to  perform,  from 
haps  market  hall)  of  Serapis  was  a  square  court  practica,  business,  fem.  sg.  of  Lat.  practicus, 
with  numerous  small  apartments  surrounding  it.  from  Gk.  vpoKTticto,  praktikos,  practical,  from 
It  had  48  huge  columns  and  its  portico  was  r^«r,  pr ossein,  to  do).  In  general,  the  ac- 
graced  by  a  frieze.  In  the  court  rose  a  round  quisition  of  a  special  skill  or  dexterity  by  fre- 
temple,  with  columns.  The  lower  sections  of  the  quent  performance  of  an  action,  or  of  a  special 
ruin  are  below  sea  level.  The  purpose  and  his-  experience  by  long  familiarity  with  a  subject, 
tor?  of  the  building  are  in  doubt.  The  famous  Psychologically  regarded,  it  is  a  state  of  con- 
Solfatara  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  ob-  gciousness  (see  Attention),  varying  in'  degree 
long  crater  of  a  semi-extinct  volcano.  Sulphur-  with  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  devoted  to 
ous  gases  rise  in  it  constantly,  and  the  ground  is  a  problem,  and  characterized  in  its  higher  stages 
hollow.  Pozzu6li  has  mineral  baths.  An  ex-  by  a  maximal  concentration  of  attention  (to- 
cellent  cement  is  made  from  a  peculiar  puzzolana  gether  with  all  the  advantages  for  observation 
earth  found  about  the  town.  Near  Pozzu61i  is  that  this  insures)  and  by  a  maximal  capacity  of 
an  important  branch  of  the  manufacturing  firm  reproduction  (extent  and  accuracy  of  mem*ory). 
of  Armstrong  &  Co.  It  manufactures  cannon  it  is  thus  the  converse  of  fatigue  (q.v.).  "To 
and  armor  plate  for  the  Italian  navy  and  is  practice  is  due  a  steady  increase  in  delicacy  ot 
fostered  by  the  Government.  The  harbor  has  perception  and  readiness  of  judgment;  to  fatigue, 
of  late  been  improved  by  the  Government,  The  a  steady  decrease  in  both"  (Kttlpe).  The  deter- 
mination in  1901   (commune)   was  22,907.  mination  of  the  stage  of  practice  at  which  one  is 

The   foundation    of    Pozzu6li    is    ascribed    to  working  is,  therefore,  of  extreme  importance  in 

fugitives  from   Samoa  in  b.c.   528,   who  called  experimental  psychology,  especially  in  work  of 

their    new     town     Dicaarchia,     which     Greek  8Ucn  fineness  as,  e.g.  the  comparison  of  short  in- 

name    later    gave    place    to    the    Latin    name  tervals  of  time.     (See  Duration.)     Thorkelson, 

Puteoli.      At   first   under   the   sway   of   Cumse,  in  an  investigation  of  the  'time  sense/  distin- 

and  later  of  Capua,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  gashes  no  less  than  six  degrees  of  practice,  each 

Romans,  along  with  the  latter  city,  m  B.C.  338,  of  whieh  h&8  its  characteristic  difference  limen. 

and  was  fortified  and  held  bv  them  against  Han-  (See  Discrimination,  Sensible.)    Where  an  un- 

mbal.  Aftertheconclusionof  the  Second  Punic  War,  practiced  observer  can  discriminate  differences  of 

the  Romans  planted  a  colony  there,  and  the  great  1/10j  an  observer  in  the  advancing  stages  of  gen- 

prospenty    of    the    city    began,    and    continued  eral  practice  can  cognize  differences  of  1/12  to 

throughout  the  Empire.    A  mole  was  built,  and  1/15 .  with  complete  general  practice,  differences 

Puteoh  became  the  great  emporium  of  trade  with  of  1/15  to  1/18;  with  advancing  special  practice, 

the  Orient.    It  was  also  one  of  the  most  impor-  differences  of  1/18  to  1/20;  with  a  higher  degree 

tant  cities  of  Italy  for  manufactures,  and  the  0f  special  practice,  differences  of  1/20  to  1^5; 

beauty  of  its  coast  and  the  healing  qualities  of  wnile  maximal  special  practice  still  remains  as 

its  sulphur  springs  enabled  it  to  vie  with  its  the  limiting  term  of  the  series, 

neighbors,    Bai*    and    Cum»,   as   a   fashionable  The  distinction  here  made  between  general  and 

watering  place.  special  practice  is  important.     General  practice 

PBABODHA-CANDBODAYA,      pra-bdd/ha  implies  a  familiarity  with  problems  or  actions  of 

chan-drd'da-ya    (Skt.,  rise  of  the  moon  of  intel-  the  same  class  or  kind  as  those  in  hand;  thus, 

lect).    A  Sanskrit  drama  of  the  eleventh  cen-  any  student  who  has  worked  in  a  psychological 

tury  by  Krishna  Misra,  who  wrote  it  for  Kirti-  laboratory  may  be  regarded  as  'generally  prac- 

Tarman     the     Chandella      (1056-1116).        The  ticed'   in  experimental   psychology,  whereas  on 

drama  is  in  six  acts,  and  is  an  ardent  defense  entering  the  laboratory  he  was  wholly  unprac- 

of  Vishnuitic  Vedantism  (see  Vedanta)  against  ticed.     So  any  one  who  has  had  piano  lessons  in 

infidelity,  Jainism   (q.v.),  and  Buddhism   (q.v.).  childhood  may  be  said  to  be  'generally  practiced' 

The  dramatis  personse  are  44  in  number,  all  of  in  musical  appreciation  and  rendition.    General 

them  abstract   in   character,   as   Maya    (q.v.),  practice   furthers   accuracy  of   observation  and 
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power  of  judgment  at  large.  It  does  not  imply,  of  the  Fontaine  Louvois;  statues  of  Saints  An- 
as special  practice  does,  a  peculiar  facility  for  drew  and  Augustin,  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Roch; 
work  of  a  special  kind.  General  practice  will  the  statue  of  Saint  Peter  in  Saint  Sulpioe;  a 
assist  a  man  in  a  general  way  for  work  upon  the  group  of  the  "Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the 
time  sense ;  but  special  practice  must  be  acquired  Madeleine ;  and  statues  of  Cuvier,  Baron  Gerard, 
in  the  course  of  that  work  itself.  In  the  same  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Marshal  Soult. 
way,  general  practice  in  piano-playing  does  not  Pradier's  quiet,  elegant,  and  formal  manner 
assist  one,  in  more  than  a  general  way,  toward  had  many  imitators,  and  created  what  may  be 
facility  in  rendering  new  compositions  at  sight;  called  the  style  Louis-Philippe;  but  his  influence 
this  facility  must  be  gained  by  special  practice  disappeared  under  the  Romanticism  of  the  follow- 
with  such  compositions.  Hence  "general  practice  ing  period.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
increases  in  direct  proportion  to  special,  but  the  Institut  and  professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
reverse  is  not  necessarily  true."  Arts  in  1827.  He  died  at  Bougival,  June  14 
The  characteristics  which  we  have  assigned  to  1852.  For  his  biography,  consult  Etex  (Paris 
the  practiced  consciousness — maximal  degree  and  1859) . 

JSSftr*  5"f  TJ'l f^^/^L°L^r:  PBADIBB-FOD^RE,  foW,  Paul  Ix>os 


structure  of  consciousness      Practice  introduces  admitted   to   the   bar    in    Pans     where  sutee- 

no  new  contents.     It  has,  however,  the  effect  of  V"^  Ahe   «W*   the   chair   o ?   public  law 

narrowing  consciousness.    The  practiced  observer  *n   **}•   Armenian   College.      In    1874  he  *ent 

is  able,  by  the  very  fact  of  practice,  to  hold  him-  J?  Lima    <***    citation    of    the    Penman 

self  exclusively  to  the  practiced  subject-matter,  Government  to    reorganize    the    legal    depart- 

and  to  ignore  distracting  influences.    In  this  re-  "f*     ?t^h^^J2?.  ^w«n! 

spect  thS  structure  of  the  practiced  consciousness  ^came  judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Lyons 

differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  unpracticed,  (]88.2)-    ^on*!|  Ji*8  w£uks  ^lafZt019! ,  ■  dr<nt 

whose  attention  is  discursive  and  whose  contents  odmw»siraHf    (1853;   7th  ed.   1876) ;  ■**»** 

are  more  numerous  and  disconnected.  ^t^/**  dro%*'  *J$?W!*  et  *?,  Uf*^T 

Bibliography.  Wundt,  Physiologische  Psycho-  <1869)  5  L*  V™**™*  de  I  Alabama  etle  droit  de* 

logie   (Leipzig,  1893);  Kttlpe,  Outlines  of  Pay-  ?^Q1,(187^5     C.™r?  ^-#  ^L.f-^T'T 

chology,  trans.   (London,  1805);  Titchener,  Ex-  <1881>  I  and  T™*4  *  droit  tnternattonal  public 

perimerital  Psychology  (New  York,  1901).  europeen  et  amerxcam  (1885-94). 

PRACTICE.     In  its  strict  legal   sense,  the  PBADILLA,  pra-ne'lya,  Fbancisco  (1847-). 

manner  or  order  of  conducting  civil  or  criminal  A  Spanish  historical  and  genre  painter,  born  at 

actions,  with   reference  to  the  successive  steps  Villanueva  de  Gallego,   Province  of  Saragossa. 

necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to  bring  the  proper  He  studied  art  under  distressing  privations,  first 

parties  before  the  court,  and  to  bring.the  action  a*  Saragossa,  then  under  Serri  in  Madrid,  until 

or  proceeding  to  a  final  determination*  It  is  less  a  successful  competition  secured  him  a  place  as 

comprehensive  than  the  term  'procedure,'  which  pensionary  in  the   Spanish   Academy  in  Rome, 

includes  the  greater  part  of  the  adjective  law,  of  which  afterwards  he  was  director  (1881-83). 

that  is,  the  law  relating  to  remedies,  as  opposed  The  second  of  his  more  important  works,  "Joanna 

to  substantive  law,  which  defines  rights.    For  a  the  Mad  Following  Her  Husband's  Coffin"  ( 1878, 

more  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  consult:  Madrid    Museum),    of    which    he    subsequently 

Aldrich,  Equity  Pleading  and  Practice  (2d  ed.,  painted  several  replicas  on  a  smaller  scale,  was 

Boston,  1902)  ;^Daniell,  Pleading  and  Practice  of  awarded  the  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 

the  High  Court  of  Chancery  (6th  Am.  ed.,  Bos-  tion    of    1878,    and    with    "The    Surrender   of 

ton,    1894);    Stringer,  A.   B.   C.    Guide   to   the  Granada,  1492"  (1882,  Senate  Chamber,  Madrid), 

Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  (London,  1903)  ;  he  created  a  sensation  in  Rome  and  won  a  gold 

Tidd,  Practice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  (4th  medal  at  Munich  in  1883.    His  genre  scenes  from 

American  ed.,   Philadelphia,    1856).     See   Pbo-  popular  life  frequently  of  miniature  dimensions 

cedube;  Pleading.  and    distinguished    for    subtle    characterization, 

PRADIER,  pra'dya'*  James  (1792-1862).    A  equal  his  large  composition  in  point  of  sterling 


Denon,  and  the  boy  educated  in  Paris  under  the  *he  Ma^nnf  at  Genazzaro"  (1895)      He  was  the 

sculptors  Gerard  and  Lemot.    He  won  the  Grand  lonjmost  colorist  among  the  Spanish  painters  of 

'Prix  de  Rome  in  sculpture  in   1813.     Pradier  £18  ,?av'  WOn  *°ld  me4d*ls  *ls?  m  ^if n??  J FS 

became  a  prolific  sculptor.     He  made  his  debut  5?rlm>  an.d  was  appointed  director  of  the  Madrid 

in  the  Salon  of  1819  with  a  statue  of  a  "Centaur  Museum  m  1896« 

and  Bacchante,"  now  in  the  museum  at  Rouen.  PRADO,  pr&'DO,  Mariano  Ignacio  (1826—). 
Similar  works  are  the  "Toilette  d'Atalante"  A  Peruvian  soldier  and  politician,  born  at 
(Louvre),  the  "Odalisque"  (Museum  of  Lyons),  Huanaco.  In  1854  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  "Poetry"  (1846),  the  "Three  Graces"  (Cha-  the  revolution  that  overthrew  General  Echenique, 
teauof  Versailles),  and  "Sappho"  (Louvre).  His  and  again  in  1865  was  a  leader  in  the  movement 
most  important  works,  however,  are  the  decora-  against  President  Pezet,  whose  temporizing  atti- 
tive  figures  of  the  Fontaine  Moliere,  the  figures  tude  toward  Spain  he  strongly  opposed.  He 
in  the  spandrels  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  forced  Pezet  to  resign,  and  was  himself  elected 
twelve  Victories  which  surround  the  tomb  of  President.  An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
Napoleon  at  the  Invalides,  and  the  statues  of  the  with  Chile  was  formed  by  him,  and,  having  de- 
cities  of  Lille  and  Strassburg  in  the  Place  de  la  clared  war  against  Spain,  he  repulsed  the  Span- 
Concorde,  all  in  Paris.    He  also  made  the  figures  ish  fleet  from  Callao  (May  2,  1866).    His  posi- 
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km  was,  however,  unconstitutional,  and  he  was  themselves,  picking  up  their  own  food  as  soon 

Uiged  to  flee  in  1868.      Subsequently  he   re-  as  they  are  hatched;  opposed  to  'Altrices.'    See 

irned  to  Peru,  where  he  was  elected  President  in  Bird  and  Nidification. 

176,  and  in  1879  he  declared  war  against  Chile.         PRAED,  prfid,  Mrs.  Campbell-.    An  Austra- 

i  the  latter  part  of  that  year  he  met  severe  lian  author.    See  Australian  Literature. 
verses,  and   sailed    for    Europe,    leaving    the        „».,,,*     m  ,,  ,,rt^«,>, 

Dduct  of  aflfairs  to  La  Puerto^ the  Vice-Presi-  A  P*A™,   Winthrop  Mackworth    (1802-39). 

at    Prado  was  permitted  in  1886  to  return  to  **  English  poet,  born  in  London,  July  26,  1802. 

ma,  where  he  took  no  further  noteworthy  part  £e  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College, 

politics.  Cambridge,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his 

•EAW>N ,  prt'dr    Nxco^s   (1-MB).     A  ^^f^XZlJ^^Ztt 

nch  dramatic  poet,  bora  at  Rouen.    Nothing  pariiament  (1830,  1834,  1837) ;  became  secretary 

nown  of  his  life  except  that  he  came  to  Paris  to  the  board  of  control  (1834) ;  and  afterwards 

n^^u^^^jT^J^?]ajmWnt'  dePu<*  Mgh  steward  to  the  University  of  Cam- 

His  Phedre  et  Htppolyte   (1677)   was  or-  brfd^    jfe  died  Jul     15    1839     Praea  was  0ne 

ueied  by   the    £«<*<**    de    Bouillon    and    her  o{  ^      ime  mover/  in  e8tabli8ning  a  national 

brother   the  Duke  de  Nevers    who  Were  at  the  8ystem  £f  education.    His  light  essays  and  poems 

head  of  the  plot  against  the  PUdre  of  Racine.    A  were  contributed  to  various  periodicals.     As  a 

claque  was  hired  to  applaud  the  worse   than  ^^  0f  society  verse,  Praed  stands  in  the  first 

mediocre  play  of  Pradon *t  the  cost -of  Racine's,  rank      His    tvpical    moods— gay,    pensive,    and 

and  such  was  its  success  that  the  latter  poet  gave  tender— are  well  represented  by  ''Araminta,"  'The 

up  the  drama  entirely.    Other  works  by  Pradon  Vicar,"    and    "My    Little    Cousins."      Consult: 

^J^Tr*   eK     T!Hh0L    (J16l4)i.r<Mllfia.n  Poems,  ed.  with  memoir,  by  Derwent  Coleridge 

(1675),  and  Regulus  (1688).    Collections  of  his  (2   vola     London,    1864);    selections   from   the 

works  were  published  in  1679,  1682,  and  1700.  poems,  ed.  by  Cooper  for  the  Canterbury  Poets 

PBADT,  prat,  Dominique  de  (1759-1837).  A  (ib.,  1886) ;  and  select  essays  in  Morley's  Uni~ 

French  prelate  and  diplomat.     He  was  born  at  versal  Library  (ib.,  1887). 

Allanche,  in  Auvergne,  studied  first  in  a  military  PILfflMTTNTBE  (Lat.,  to  forewarn).  In 
school,  but  was  ordained  priest  in  1783,  and  English  law,  an  offense  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  Sorbonne,  tempt  against  the  sovereign  and  his  government, 
becoming  doctor  of  theology  in  1785.  Made  and  punishable  with  forfeiture  and  imprison- 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Rouen  in  the  ment.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  first  words 
same  year,  he  represented  it  in  the  States  Gen-  (praemunire,  or  prcemonere,  facias)  of  a  writ 
eralof  1789,  and,  siding  with  the  Clerical  Party,  originally  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  repress- 
was  forced  to  number  himself  among  the  fag  Papal  encroachments  on  the  power  of  the 
'emigrants'  in  1791.  After  the  18th  Brumaire  Crown.  The  first  statute  of  pr»munire  was 
(November  9th),  1799,  however,  he  returned  to  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  suspen- 
Paris  and  was  introduced  to  Bonaparte,  who,  sion,  for  the  time,  of  the  right  of  the  patron,  and 
on  becoming  Emperor,  appointed  him  chaplain  the  nomination  of  his  own  authority  to  vacant 
in  ordinary,  and  shortly  thereafter  Bishop  of  benefices  by  the  Pope,  was  the  immediate"  cause 
Poitiers.  For  his  part  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  Qf  various  subsequent  statutes  of  praemunire, 
of  Bayonne,  in  1808,  by  which  Napoleon  de-  which  made  it  penal  to  endeavor  to  enforce  the 
throned  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  Spain,  he  was  authority  of  Papal  bulls  and  provisions  in  Eng- 
rewarded  with  the-  Archbishopric  of  Mechlin,  land.  By  later  statutes,  a  number  of  offenses  of 
Sent  to  Warsaw  as  ambassador,  in  1812,  his  a  miscellaneous  description  have  been  rendered 
failure  on  this  mission  turned  the  favor  of  the  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  praemunire,  as  (by 
Emperor,  and  he  was  retired  to  his  diocese.  He  6  Anne,  c.  7)  the  asserting,  by  preaching,  teach- 
now  openly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Bour-  ing,  or  advisedly  speaking,  that  any  persons  other 
bons  and  Louis  XVIII.  nominated  him  than  such  as  are  entitled  under  the  acts  of  settle- 
grand  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  but  ment  and  union  have  any  right  to  the  throne  of 
in  less  than  a  year  he  was. replaced  by  Marshal  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  impugning  the 
Macdonald  and  also  relieved  of  his  Archbishopric  validity  of  any  acts  of  Parliament  limiting  and 
of  Mechlin,  in  exchange  for  which,  however,  he  defining  the  succession  to  the  throne. 


and.  being   elected    Deputy   from    Cleraont   in  on  fi*  ?°V%  °*   the  hi£s  a!>°ut  twen*v  ,mi!f 

1827,  sided  with  the  opposition.      He  renewed  ptheast    of    Rome.      Tradition    ascribed    its 

his  allegiance   to   the   rovalist  nartv  after  the  foundatlon  to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses,  or 

,«Li*  1^    ?r  i         a  royalV*r  Partr  alter  tne  to  a  certain  Ca?culus,  son  of  Vulcan.    It  was  one 

revolution  of  July.     Among  his  numerous  works  * ...         .     T    .".'    .    /r     "*v     •  ^.    7 

m»y  be  named:  * ffistoirete  Vambassade  dans  ^JV&^^!^^^l^^^L 

h-  n~.~A a..~\.*  j-  i7»«..~_-.  ~   yo»o   /101K.  jm-1.  and  ,s  fir8t  mentioned  by  Ljvv   (ii.,  19,  2)    as 

^nd-duchide  Vorsovteen  1812  (1816;  9th  taki      th      M      f  ^       '    ,  /t  the'oth^r  c'itie8 

V/JK-  J2?         ^  i     j.  Tf?    J* Wl6)i  °*  t^  league  in  B.C.  499.    We  hear  no  more  of 

MmSTA^T^  T*   t   j2  V?v,     T^!  Pwwrte  until  b.c.  383,  when  the  town  began  to 

±*A22*J*^^f?J*j£*^?^  lorf  jt  OTCT  «»  »l"«>  *  R°m*>  ™°  two  years 

LLtmt^M*  (1817) ;  £^«f^  etles  colonies  jafe            d      d  ^  d    ,              '       ^       .^lf 

oSm  ^.°W  T^i"^ ?    %      •  Ik  K  ™»  soon  vanquished  and  forced  to  surrender 

P^ '*,«?%  VWt,C"?0tende'    DooMn,?ue  *  to  the  Roman  dictator,  Cincinnati   (B.C.  380). 

Pradt  (Saint-Armand,  1897).  In   the   Hannibalic   war   the   Progestines    were 

P&SC0CE8,  prft-kO'sSz   (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  pre-  faithful  to  Rome  and  were  rewarded  with  an 

mature,  precocious).      Those  birds  which,  like  offer  of   Roman  citizenship,   which,   with   lofty 

the  domestic  fowl,   run   about  and  look  after  local  pride,  they  refused  to  accept.    They  spoke  a 
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dialect  of  Latin  which  seemed  amusing  to  the  fairs  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  while  Spain  re- 
Romans,  and  their  habits  were  regarded  as  pro-  ceived  two  more  in  B.C.  197,  and  in  course  of 
vincial  in  the  metropolis.  During  the  civil  wars  time  the  number  was  still  further  increased, 
Marius  made  Preneste  his  headquarters,  but  the  until  it  reached  the  maximum  of  eighteen,  among 
city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sulla  (B.C.  82),  which  we  hear  of  pr&tores  atrarii,  or  ad  wrarium, 
who  rebuilt  it  with  great  splendor  and  settled  a  connected  with  the  national  treasury,  and  pm- 
Roman  colony  there.  Under  the  Empire  tores  tutelarii,  a  sort  of  judges  of  probate.  The 
Preneste  was  a  favorite  summer  resort,  on  ac-  pretorship  was  ordinarily  of  annual  tenure,  and 
count  of  its  lofty  position.  Horace  (Odyssey,  iii.,  the  age  required  was  thirty  years.  After  his 
4,  22)  finds  equal  charm  in  frigidum  Prameste,  year  of  service  in  Rome  the  pnetor  went  as  gover- 
Tibur  8upinum,   and    liquidce   Baiw.     Preneste  nor  to  some  province. 

was  renowned  for  its  large  and  magnificent  Tern-        PR^TORIAN  GUARD    (Lat    prattori*  co- 

pie  of  Fortune  with  an  oracle  much  frequented  hort€8   prwtoriani) .    The  body-guard  of  the  Ro- 

by  worshipers.     (Cf.  Sortcs  Prcenestince,  Cicero,  „._    ^J,^-™.,,       a    -tmin-in    Z>h~-a    «,  ^um 

tfe;94  n4H  £„urinfg  lhetM^d,e^r  p1t  &^ffS^-Eff3uS^"StS3 

trma  was  long  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  ?    ,.     ^Amta£%mt  _*  c«;^;/>  a «,;,»„„„.,    k„*  ;*  »-n  *~ 

,  , ,   B  ,  ,  ~  .  -      .,  *  to  the  person  of  ocipio  Africanus ;  but  it  was  to 

popes  and  the  powerful  Colonna  family  and  was  Augustus  that  its  institution  as  a  separate 
destroyed  in  1436,  but  afterwards  rebuilt.  In  f orce  wa8  due  He  formed  nine  cohorts,  each  con- 
1630  Pope  Urban  VIII.  ceded  it  to  the  Barberini.  sisti  of  1000  men  (hor8e  and  foot)  ^^  the 
Palestnna  is  now  a  squalid  town  occupying  ap-  e^Jkd  of  a  prefect;  but  kept  only  three  of 
proximately  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  them  in  R  ^  regt  ^  dispersed  in  cities 
Fortune;  its  population  is  6100.  Besides  the  not  far  off  Tiberiug,  however, Assembled  the 
Barberini  Palace  it  contains  fine  remains  of  the  nine  cohortfl  ftt  tbe  ital  m  pendent  ^m?, 
ancient  .polygonal  walls  The  great  composer  flnd  y.  m  increase£  their  ni^ber  to  sixteei! 
Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestnna  was  born  here.  The  prajtorians  g^ed  at  first  for  twelve  and 
PRAET,  prat,  Jules  van  (1806-87).  A  Bel-  afterwards  for  sixteen  years;  they  received  double 
gian  statesman  and  historian,  born  at  Bruges,  pay;  the  privates  were  held  equal  in  rank  to  the 
He  studied  law  at  Ghent,  was  appointed  archivist  centurions  in  the  regular  army,  and  on  their  re- 
of  Bruges,  later  became  secretary  to  Prince  tirement  each  received  20,000  sesterces.  Thev 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  after  the  latter  soon  acquired  a  dangerous  power,  which  they 
assumed  the  title  of  Leopold  I.,  confidential  ad-  exercised  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner,  de- 
viser in  the  royal  suite.  In  the  various  diffi-  posing  and  elevating  emperors  at  their  pleasure, 
culties  attending  the  beginnings  of  the  monarchy  Aspirants  for  the  Imperial  dignity  found  it  ad- 
he  was  of  great  assistance.  He  wrote  a  Histoire  visable,  and  even  necessary,  to  bribe  them 
de  la  Flandre  ( 1828),  defective  owing  to  the  non-  largely;  while  those  who  acquired  that  dignity 
critical  use  of  sources ;  and  L'origine  des  com-  without  their  assistance  were  accustomed  on  their 
tnunes  Flamandes  (1829),  of  much  value.  But  accession  to  purchase  their  favor  by  liberal  dona- 
his  most  important  work  is  his  Etudes  sur  Vhis-  tions.  The  pretorians,  however,  had  no  political 
toire  politique  des  derniers  siccles  (3  vols.,  1867,  or  ambitious  views;  they  were  simply  an  insolent 
1874,  4884),  an  admirable  series  of  essay's  on  and  rapacious  soldiery,  fond  of  substantial  grati- 
European  politics,  in  which  the  analysis  of  note-  fications,  and  unmindful  how  they  got  them.  After 
worthy  historical  personages  occupies  important  the  death  of  Pertiriax  (aj>.  193)  they  actually 
place.  Consult  Wauters,  Notice  sur  Jules  van  sold  'the  purple'  for  a  sum  of  money  to  Didius 
Praet  (Brussels,  1889).  Julianus;  but  in  the  same  year  their  peculiar 

•d-d  »m/\-D    /t   i     i     j  j  organization  was  entirely  broken  up  by  Severus, 

PB2BT0B   (Lat    leader,  governor,  command-       &  formed  new      ^  altogeth(£  0^t  of  the 

er).      The    title    of    an    important    magistrate  ^  ,    ion8  ^j       on  the  fr*nti        which  ^ 

among  the  ancient  Romans.  The  name  meant  ong-  ^^£4  ^  four  time8  the  number  of  the  old. 

T^8'^1^  leader'   ?nd  «  "??  Waa  ?r-8t  ap;  After  several  other  changes,  they  were  entirely 

yhed  to  the  two  consuls   after  the  expulsion  of  abolianed  by  Constantine  (a.d.  312). 

w«  fiT;rifJl,rr^e««0^n  !lPt^f        PBJETO'BOTM.    A  Latin  word,  adopted  into 

was  Urst  created  in  B.C.  ooo,  open  only  to  patri-  ,  ,      ^      .      ....  .  .     ..     ,£     .  r.     -  .v 

cians  as  a  compensation  for  the  consulship,  to  latef  Greek'  signifying  originally  the  tent  of  the 

which  plebeians  were  now  made  eligible.    Thus  g**"*  "'.vfl^il^Ii^-^ih^oS^ 

the  patrician  pr*tor  was  a  sort  of  third  consul,  fthering  there.  It  also  designated  the  official  r*i- 

and  in  fact  was  called  'colleague  of  the  consuls,'  denc?  of  *  provincial  governor;  after  the  tin* 

and  was  accompanied  by  six  fttors,  as  the  con-  £*ffit3^T$.  &TesSrf  t 

suls  were  accompanied  by  twelve.     In  B.C.  337  n,      i  j  •  •      i  jj         »i.*k* 

4.\**>  «w«+«Mv,;«  *JT«  w„«  +W™  «J  „  ±~  *u       i  Greek  word  is  variously  rendered,  owing  to  tbe 
the  pratorship  too  was  thrown  open  to  the  pie-       ff    ,     f  th    translatoT£  to  convey  in  each  case 

beians,  and  became  the  highest  judicial  office  ??f  ,  °',  ™t  ^^ ,  ^(^]ly  ^  ^ \^m 
—  *i.u«  il  n.„  j  it  •  j«  a  i.  •  the  local  or  specific  significance  of  the  term, 
within  the  city,  and  the  immediate  stepping-  Hence  in  the  Authorized*Version  it  is  called  'the 
stone  to  the  consulship.  VVith  the  growth  of  ^  hall,  (Matt  ^  27)  <judKmcilt  haU> 
Rome  s  foreign  relations  and  the  increase  m  the  or  <pilate'8  house'  (John  xviii.,  28,  33;  xix.  9): 
citys  foreign  population,  the  judicial  business  Herod's  judgment  hall'  (Acts  xxiii.  35);  and 
became  too  vast  for  one  magistrate  and  in  B.c.  <the  palace^  Caesar's  court'  (Phil.  i.  13).  The 
246  a  second  praetorship  was  founded.  From  Revised  Version  renders  the  term  either  bv  it* 
now  on,  the  original  pretor,  known  as  praetor  transliterated  form  'pretorium'  or  'paiace., 
urbanus,  or  ccity  pretor,'  presided  over  litiga-  Whatever  building  the  governor  occupied  at 
tion  between  Roman  citizens,  while  the  'foreign  any  time  was,  by  virtue  of  the  fact,  the  Pneto- 
pretor,'  or  prcetor  peregrinus,  presided  over  cases  rium.  In  Jerusalem  this  was  probably  the  well- 
where  one  or  both  of  the  litigants  were  foreign-  known  palace  of  Herod,  described  by  Josephus 
ers.  In  B.C.  227  two  more  pretors  were  ap-  (Ant.,  xv.,  ix.,  3).  Consult  for  further  details 
pointed,   for  the   special  administration  of   af-  the  various  commentaries  on  the  passages  enu- 
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merited  above,  and  Ramsay,  Saint  Paul  the  Trav-  sists  of  seven  parts;  the  Altstadt,  on  the  right 

tier  and  the  Roman  Citizen  (New  York,  1896).  bank  of  the  river;   the  old  Ghetto,  known  as  the 

P&AGA,  prft'ga.    A  suburb  of  Warsaw  (q.v.).  Jowphstadt,  and  surrounded  by  the  Altstadt; 

r M«n,  pr»  g«.    A-uuuruQi  yy»™w  ^.v.j.  ^   Neustadtj   whfch   inclose8   the  Altstadt;    the 

PBAGHATIC  SANCTION  {¥r.  pragmatique,  Kleinseite,    on    the   slopes    of   the   Laurenzberg 

from  Lat  pragmaticus,   from    Gk.  vpayftarucfo,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  the  Hradschin, 

pragmatikos,    relating    to    civil    affairs,    from  the  kremlin  of  old  Prague,  lying  on  an  elevation 

tpaypa,  pragma,  deed,  f rom  T/xWew,  prassein,  to  northwest  of  the  Kleinseite;  the  new  quarter  of 

do).  A  solemn  ordinance  or  decree  of  a  sovereign  Wischehrad,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  south 

dealing  with  matters  of  primal  importance  and  of  the  Neustadt;  and  the  industrial  quarter  of 

regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  funda-  Holeschowitz-Bubna  in  the  northeast, 

mental  law  of  the  land.    The  term  originated  in  The  Moldau   is  spanned  in  Prague  by  nine 

the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  signified  a  public  and  bridges,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Karls- 

solemn  decree  by  a  prince,  as  distinguished  from  brttcke    (1357-1507),  546  yards  long,  with  two 

the  simple  rescript,  which  was  a  declaration  of  mediaeval  towers  and  many  buttresses  embellished 

law  in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  by  an  with  statues  of  saints.     They  include  that  of 

individual.    The  name  is  given  in  later  European  Saint  John  Nepomuk,  who  is  supposed  to  have 

history  to  several  important  decrees,  of  which  been  thrown   into   the  river   here   by  order  of 

the  principal   are:      (1)    Those   issued  by   the  King  Wenceslas,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Bohemi- 

Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  1220  and  1232  confirm-  ans  as  a  patron  saint  of  bridges.  The  most  inter- 

ing  certain  customary  rights  of  local  authority  esting  portion  of  Prague  is  the  Altstadt,  which 

wielded  by  bishops  and  nobles  in  the  German  has  still  preserved  its  mediaeval  appearance.    Its 

Empire.     (2)  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Louis  eentre  is  the  Grosser  Ring,  a  fine  square,  with  a 

IX.  of  France  asserting  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  monument    (Mariensaule )    erected    in    1650    in 

Chnreh  (1269)    a  document  the  authenticity  of  commemoration  of  the  liberation  of  the  city  from 

which  has  been  doubted  for  a  long  tune  and  now  the  Swedes.    On  the  eastern  side  of  the  square 

generally    abandoned.      (3)     An    ordinance    of  stallds  the  old  Hussite  Teyn  Church   (begun  in 

Charles  VII.  of  France  for  the  reformation  of  the  fourteenth  century),  adorned  with  two  strik- 

the  Gallican  Church  issued  in   1438  after  the  ing   towers,   and   containing   the  tomb    of    the 

Council  of  Basel.      (4)   The  decree  of  the  Em-  Danish  astronomer  Tycho  Frahe,  marble  statues 

peror  Charles  V.,  issued  in  1547,  declaring  his  of  the  apostles  to  the  Slavs,  Cyril  and  Methodius, 

Burgundian  inheritance  indivisible  and  the  per-  and  a  foe  winged  altar. 

petual  appanage ot  the  House  of  Hapsburg.     (5)  Opposite  the  Teyn  Church  is  the  town  hall.    It 

The  ordinance  by  which  the  Emperor  Charles  is  a  nandgome  building  with  a  tower,  and  con- 

•  '  {*Y'll  r?^1?'  °.f  Germany,  having  no  male  ^^  the  ^ncil  chamber  of  the  old  structure 

issue,  settled  his  dominions  on  his  daughter,  the  which  has  been  ^  closely  aB80Ciated  with  the 

Archduchess  Maria    Theresa.     The   decree   was  eventful   hiBtory   of   the   city.      Its   balcony   is 

asued  in  April    1713,  as  a  family  law  of  the  embellished  with  8tatueB,  and  the  council  cham- 

Hapsburgs,   and   between    1620    and    1624    was  ber  contains  a  large  painting  by  Bro2ik,  "Hubs 

ratified  by  various    national    diets    under    the  Before  the  Council  of  Constance."    Besides  the 

Austrian  Crown,  becoming  thereupon  a  part  of  buildings  of  the  famous  university  (see  Prague, 

the  organic  law.    TJe  act  provided  that  in  default  UniVebsity  of),  the  Altstadt  contains  also  the 

of  male  issue  to  Charles  VI.,  the  Austrian  tern-  Rudolphinum,  a  fine  Renaissance  edifice  on  the 

tones   which  were  declared  inseparable,  should  Rudolfs  Quai>  witn  a  conservatory  of  music,  an 

descend  m  tte  female  line  according  to  the  law  art  industrial  museum,  and  an  extensive  picture 

°i  Pn™°g?lture-    To  lend  greater  security  to  „        containin|?  many  very  good  paintings  by 

the  act,  Charles  VI.  sought  to  gain  first  the  f>ohemfcn  as  wel?  M  b£  Dutch,  Italian,  French, 

ratification  of  the  great  powers,  and  to  this  end  and  German  ma8ters ;   the  Kreuzherren-Kirche, 

Austrian  policy  was  directed  during  the  greater  modrfed  after  Saint  Peter's;  the  palace  of  Count 

part  of  his  reign.    Among  the  guarantors  of  the  Clam   GaUas    (1701-12)    in   the  baroque   style; 

amotion  ww  Great  Britain,   France,  Prussia,  the  Kinsky  Palace,  with  a  valuable  library;  the 

Russia,   and    Holland.    Nevertheless,  the  death  p^^urm,  a  relic  of  the  old  wall  which  once 

of  the   Emperor    was    followed    by    a    speedy  separated  the  Altstadt  from  the  Neustadt;  and 

repudiation    of    their    pledge    on    the    part    of  the  Konigshof,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Bohe- 

a  number  of  the  powers,  and  an  attack  on  the  mian  king8  now  used  as  barracks. 

Austrian  dominions  by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  ^  j       hstadt  formed  the  Ghetto  of  Prague 

and  France,  Spain  entering  into  alliance  with ithe  m    1848>F  but   is    now   inhabited    mostly   by 

^med  power.     England  supported  Austria.  Gentiles.     ft  is  the  most  densely  populated  por- 

tte  conflict  is  known  as  the  Wai -of  the  Austrian  tion  of  ^       ^  and  stains  the  old  Jewish 

Suction.    Consult  Varenbergh,   "La   pragma-  g        0^e  datin^  from  the  tweifth  century,  and 

tun*  sanction  de  Charles  VI    sa  garantie  et  son  the  curious  Jewish  burial  ground  crowded  with 

^fraction,'  in  Acadtmie  d'arcMologte  de  Bel-  ancient  tombstones  having  Hebrew  inscriptions 

M*e  vol.  xrnn.(  Antwerp,  1872).  (See  Charles  and  varioug  9yinbol8  denoting  the  tribe  of  the 

U;  Mama  Theresa ;  Succession  Wars;  Aus-  decea8ed.    The  Hradschin  contains  a  vast  Burg 

tma-Htoqabt.)     (6)  The  settlement  of  the  sue-  ^          it  i8   fabied,   by  Princess  Libussa  and 

^l  °JLth?  ^r^o    °.f  *a?555  .Wb^h^a5  completed   by  Maria   Theresa.     In  the  council 

ceded  by  Charles  II.  of  Spain  in  1759  to  his  third  ^^t  of  the  Burg  is  shown  the  window  from 

son  and  his  descendants.  which  the  two  Imperial  counselors  were  hurled 

P&AOUE,     prig     (Bohemian     Praha,     Get.  in   1618 — the   initial   act  in  the  Thirty  Years' 

Png).    The  capital  of  the  Austrian  Crownland  War.    The   unfinished   Gothic   cathedral   in   the 

of  Bohemia,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Mol~  Hradschin    was    begun    in    1344   and    its    choir 

dan,  150  miles  northwest  of  Vienna  (Map:  Aus-  completed  in   1385.     Among  the  interesting  ob- 

tria,  D  1 ) .    Excluding  the  suburbs,  Prague  con-  jects  in  the  interior  are  the  marble  mausoleum 
Vol.  XT7.-80. 
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of  the  Bohemian   kings;   the  Chapel  of  Saint  Czech  secondary  schools,  Prague  has  a  German 

Wenceslas,  embellished  with  precious  stones  and  and  a  Czech  polytechnic,  seminaries  for  teacher*, 

faded  frescoes ;  and  the  silver  monument  to  Saint  a  school  of  art,  a  noted  conservatory  of  music. 

John  Nepomuk.  and  many  special  schools.    The  most  prominent 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Hradschin  is  the  scientific  organizations  are  the  Bohemian  Acad- 

Premonstratensian  Abbey  of  Strahow    (founded  eray  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  founded  in 

in  the  twelfth  century),  with  its  Church  of  the  1890;    the   Royal   Bohemian   Scientific  Assoeia- 

Assumption,  containing  the  tomb  of  Saint  Nor-  tion,  founded  about  1770;  and  the  Society  fur 

bert,  the  founder  of  the  Order,  a  valuable  pic-  Literature  in  Bohemia,  founded  in  1891. 
ture  gallery,  a  fine  library,  and  a  good  natural         Situated  on   one   of  the   chief  waterways  of 

history  collection.    Among  other  prominent  fea-  Bohemia  and  at  the  junction  of  seven  railway 

tures  of  the  Hradschin  mention  should  be  made  of  lines,  Prague  is  naturally  the  economic  centre 

the    barracks,    formerly    the    palace    of    Count  of  the  crownland.     Its  industries  are  of  a  vide 

Czernin;  the  Capuchin  monastery:  the  Renais-  range,    including    the    manufacture    of   various 

sance  palace  called  the  Belvedere,  erected  by  King  metal    products,    railway   cars,    leather,  cotton 

Ferdinand  I.  in  1538;  the  archiepiscopal  palace;  goods,  gloves,  chemicals,  beer,  and  flour.    Prague 

and  the  Schwarzenberg  Palace.     The  Kleinseite,  is  a  great  sugar  market,  and  trades  extensively 

although  inferior  in  interest  to  the  Altstadt  and  in  local  manufactures  and  raw  products.    The 

the  Hradschin,  possesses  some  buildings  of  histori-  population  of  Prague  proper  was  170,521  in  1880, 

cal  and  architectural  interest.  Chief  among  them  182,530  in  1890,  and  204,478  in  1900.    The  last 

are  the  churches  of  Saint  Nicholas  and  Saint  figure  could  have  been  increased  to  385,238  by 

Thomas;   the  interesting  palace  built  by  Wal-  adding  the  population  of  the  adjacent  suburbs 

lenstein  in  1623-30,  with  a  fine  garden  and  many  economically  connected  with  the  city.     A  sig- 

valued  relics  of  the  great  general,  and  a  chapel  nificant  fact   between   1890  and    1900  was  the 

containing  a  number  of  paintings  by  Dttrer  and  increase  of  the  Czech  element.     The  Czech  popu- 

others;  the  palace  of  Nositz,  with  a  notable  pic-  lation  is  estimated  at  87  per  cent,  of  the  total 

ture  gallery;  the  Lobkowitz  Palace,  with  an  ex-  Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  Soman 

tensive  library;   the  hall  of  the  Provincial  Diet;  Catholic, 
and  the  Supreme  Court.  History.    Nothing  definite  is  known  about  the 

The  Neustadtj  the  largest  part  of  Prague,  with  foundation  of  Prague.    As  the  residence  of  the 

its  fine  streets,  its  modern  public  buildings,  and  kings  the  town  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 

the  general  air  and  stir  of  a  modern  city,  presents  early  history  of  Bohemia.    The  Altstadt  obtained 

an     impressive    contrast    to    old    Prague.      It  municipal  rights  and  was  surrrounded  with  walls 

contains  the  imposing  Czech  National  Theatre,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.    The 

completed  in  the  Renaissance  style  in  1883;  the  Neustadt  was  established  about  a  century  later. 

Bohemian  National  Museum,  with  its  various  col-  Under  the  rule  of  Charles  IV.,  Prague  became, 

lections  and  library;  the  new  German  theatre;  with  the  establishment  of  .the  university  (1348), 

the  courts  of  justice,  formerly  a  Rathaus ;  a  num-  one  0f  the  principal  cities  of  the  German  Empire. 

ber  of  fine  banks  and  hospitals;   an  exchange,  In  the  following  century,  however,  it  became  the 

etc.    Among  its  churches  may  be  mentioned  the  theatre  of  the  Hussite  wars  (see  Hussites),  and 

Maria  Schnee-Kirche  and  the  churches  of  Saint  many  of  its  churches  and  a  part  of  its  fortifies- 

Peter    and    the   Karlshof.      In    the    quarter   of  tions  were  destroyed.    It  soon  recovered  and  en- 

Wischehrad  is  situated  the  modern  citadel  built  teTe&  upon  a  new  period  of  prosperity,  which  cul- 

on  the  site  of  the  old  fortress  destroyed  by  the  minated  under  Rudolph  II.     In  the  seventeenth 

Hussites.  century  came  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  be- 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  -  gan  with  the  'defenestration'  of  the  Imperial  conn- 
tury  Prague  greatly  improved  in  appearance.  It  selors  at  Prague  (1618).  In  the  battle  of  the 
also  considerably  extended  its  municipal  activity,  White  Hill,  fought  close  to  the  city,  the  force* 
so  that  at  present  it  owns  the  water-works,  the  0f  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  the  'Winter  King,' 
gas  and  electric  plants,  the  markets,  etc.  The  were  completely  defeated  by  the  Imperialists  in 
sanitary  conditions  have  improved,  and  the  park  November,  1620.  Prague  was  taken  by  the  Sax- 
area  has  been  enlarged.  The  administration  is  ons  m  \qs\  and  retaken  by  Wallenstein  in  1632. 
in  the  hands  of  a  burgomaster  and  two  deputies,  jn  1535  a  peace  was  concluded  here  between  Fer- 
an  assembly,  and  a  council.  The  municipal  dinand  II.  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  1W8 
budget  exceeds  $4,000,000  and  the  indebtedness  tne  Swedes  captured  the  Kleinseite— the  last  epi 
$8,000,000.    The  fame  of  Prague  as  an  educa-  gode  of  the  Thirty  Yeara,  War      The  city  w 

tional  centre  dates  from  the  Middle  Ages,  when  taken  by  the  French,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons  in 

its   university   was   the   leading   institution   of  1741)  and  capitulated  to  Frederick  the  Great  in 

higher  learning  in  Germany.    During  the  latter  1744#     Frederick  won  a  victory  over  the  Aus- 

half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  struggle  for  trians  here  in  1757,  and  then  unsuccessfullT  be- 

supremacy  between  the  Germans  and  the  Czechs,  8jege(i  the  city.    For  the  history  of  Prague"  dur- 

and  the  development  of  a  national  consciousness  ing  the  nineteenth  century,  see  the  history  of 

among  the  latter  have  given  a  strong  stimulus  to  ^emia.    The  peace  of  Prague,  August  23,  1866. 

the  intellectual  life  of  the  people.  terminated  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  between  Prus- 

This  found  its  expression  in  the  establishment  sja  and  Austria 
of  many  national  educational  in«titution8  in  this,        Consuit:   Erben,  Statistisch*  Handbucker  gVt 

^ki^J**^  n"*u  cu,.tureW  In  J882-83  was  es-  k&nigiichen  Hauptstadt  Prag  (Prague,  1873-95) ; 

tabhshed  the  Czech  university  whose  attendance  Oesterreichischei    St&dtebuih    (Vienna,    1895); 

is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  German  uni-  WlTih  Prag  (Leipzig,  1901). 
versity   here.    Many   of   the    secondary    schools  '        _  r   ° 

have   also   since   been   duplicated,   and   show   a  *   PRAGUE,  University  of.     Prague  has  two 

steady  increase  in  their  attendance.    Besides  the  universities,  one  German,  the  other  Bohemian, 

two  universities  and  the  twelve  German  and  six  Of  these,  the  older  and  more  famous  is  the 
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former,  which  is  the  oldest  of  German  univer-  nearly  horizontal  position ;  but  the  surface  forma- 
lities. It  was  founded  by  Charles  IV.  in  1348  on  tion  is  largely  of  glacial  origin  and  consists  of 
the  basis  of  an  older  school  dating  back  to  the  boulder  clay  and  sand  more  or  less  rearranged 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  or-  and  decomposed  by  weathering  and  erosion.  A 
ganized  on  the  model  of  Paris,  with  the  four  fine  sandy  deposit  resembling  the  loess  of  China 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts,  and  occurs  over  wide  areas  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Studium  Generale.  The  prairies  are  characterized  by  a  heavy  rich 
It  had  also  one  college,  founded  by  Charles  and  soil  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cereals, 
endowed  by  Wenceslas  IV.  The  Hussite  move-  and  while  formerly  covered  only  with  grass  and 
ment  interrupted  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  supporting  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer,  they  have 
the  foundation,  as  Huss  was  one  of  the  leading  been  brought  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
spirits  of  the  institution,  and  rector  in  1403.  As  to  the  characteristics  of  their  vegetation, 
Owing  to  an  order  of  Wenceslas  IV.,  growing  out  prairies  may  be  divided  into  two  general  groups : 
of  the  Hussite  disturbances,  that  the  Bohemian  climatic,  which  include  typical  portions  of  the 
nation'  should  have  three  votes  to  the  German  western  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  and 
one  in  the  university  convocation,  the  Germans  edaphic,  which  are  smaller  and  are  developed 
seceded  and  founded  the  University  of  Leipzig  almost  without  exception  from  swamps.  Among 
(q.v.).  Others  joined  Heidelberg  and  Cologne,  the  theories  commonly  held  to  account  for  the 
The  Hussite  movement  had  been  joined  to  a  treelessness  of  the  great  Western  prairies  are :  (1) 
national  Bohemian  movement,  and  had  developed  the  lack  of  sufficient  rainfall;  (2)  the  grazing  of 
into  a  political  as  much  as  a  religious  agitation,  animals  and  the  action  of  fire;  and  (3).  the  exces- 
tnd  the  university  from  the  time  of  the  secession  sive  transpiration,  due  to  wind — all  of  which  pre- 
lost  its  cosmopolitan  character,  and  became  more  vent  the  growth  of  trees.  In  apparent  proof  of  the 
identified  witn  Bohemian  interests  and  develop-  first  theory,  trees  gradually  disappear  as  the  dis- 
ment  In  1419  Catholics  were  expelled  from  the  tance  from  the  seaboard  increases,  and  this  change 
university,  and  in  the  troublous  times  that  fol-  is  paralleled  by  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  rain- 
lowed  it  lost  most  of  its  students  and  nearly  fall;  of  the  second,  trees  have  appeared  in  some 
all  its  property.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fif-  parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  where  cattle-graz- 
teenth  century^ however,  the  foundation  of  many  ing  and  prairie  fires  have  been  stopped;  of  the 
colleges  in  great  part  repaired  this  loss.  In  the  third,  transpiration  is  so  great,  especially  during 
seventeenth  century  its  religious  complexion  was  winter,  that  certain  trees  cannot  be  successfully 
changed,  and  in  1654  it  was  united  with  the  grown  unless  in  situations  sheltered  from  the 
Jesuit  college,  coming  under  the  influence  of  winds.  Perhaps  all  of  these  theories  are  more  or 
that  Order.  The  Czech  movement  of  the  nine-  less  tenable.  See  United  States;  Indiana; 
teenth  century  found  expression  at  the  University  Illinois  •  etc. 

of  Prague,  first  in  the  increase  of  lectures  in        t»t»  att»t-o     m  *  «   u      t    t»    • 

the  C*ch  language,  and  eventually  in  the  founda-  _  PBAI?E^  Thte/  .  A"T\  **.  £  ^T™ 

tkm  of  the   Ca-ch   University   of    Prague,    in  ^^J  <1827>-     »  »  th!T1?ft  °f  the  L?a«w 

1882-83,  with  the  three  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  jtockmg  series,  showing  Natty  Bumppo  in  the 

»n.i  ..4.  ♦«  ™v,.-„v,  *i,„„i„„„  „..  „jj„j  :_  looi  »ar  West  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  opened 

•?  Tnt  ^S^^^J^^  'Ze  the  — £  *■*"»*  "*  lViDg  a  taaadSi  a* 

much  outgrown  its  German  rival.    The  number  count  of  hls  old  a*e  and  death' 

of  students  in  the  German  university  in  1901  was        PRAIRIE  CHICKEN.    See  Grouse. 

1179;  in  the  Czech  university,  3184.  PRATKTE     DOCK       A     Western     American 

FRAIRIAI*,  pra'rfc'al'.    The  ninth,  month  in  ground-squirrel,  two  species  of  which  (Cynomys 

the  French  Republican  calendar,  extending  from  Columbians,  west  of  the  Rockies,  and  Cynomya 

May  20th  U>  June  18th  in  the  years  I.- VII.,  and  Ludovicianus,  east  of  these  mountains)   are  lo- 

from  May  21st  to  June  19th  in  the  years  VIII.-  cally  common  from  the  Canadian  to  beyond  the 

SHI-  Mexican  boundary  of  the  United  States.     The 

PRAIRIE    (Fr.    prairie,   It.   prateria,   from  prairie  dog  is  about  a  foot  long  and  of  robust 

ML.  prataria,  meadowland,  from  Lat.  pratum,  form,   with   strong  limbs   and   claws,   well  cal- 

meadow).     In    general,    an    undulating,    grass-  culated  for  digging.    Its  home  is  the  dry  upland 

covered  plain,  as  distinguished  from  a  forested  plains,  where  it  dwells  in  colonies,  whose  per- 

plain  on  the  one  hand  and  a  semi-arid  region  or  manent  'towns'  or  burrows,  each  marked  by  a 

>teppe  on  the  other.    The  name  is  applied  more  hillock    of    earth    about    the    entrance,    spread 

specifically  to  the  extensive  plain  which  stretches  densely  over  many  acres  under  the  natural  pre- 

from  southern  Michigan  and  western  Ohio  across  historic    conditions,    but   now    sometimes    cover 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  hundreds  of  square  miles.    The  burrows  are  deep 

Minnesota,  thus  including  almost  the  entire  area  and  extensive,  and  at  first  go  down  at  a  very 

between  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri-Mississippi  steep  slope  to  a  depth  of  12  to  15  feet,  when 

rivers.    West  of  the  Missouri  River  this  level  they   suddenly   turn   and   run    in   a   horizontal 

upanse  is  continued  by  the  Great  Plains  to  the  direction,  and  here  and  there  branch  into  cham- 

l**e  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  on  the  east  bers,  some  of  which  are  elevated  and  form  family 

it  merges  imperceptibly  into  the  Allegheny  Pla-  rooms,  while  in  others  fodder  is  stored,  or  refuse 

teau.    Its  surface  is  unbroken  by  marked  eleva-  and  dung  are  deposited.     The  mound  about  the 

tions,  but  the  monotony  is  relieved  by  the  broad  hole  is  packed  hard,  not  only  by  the  tramping 

undulations  and  by  the  channels  of  the  streams  of  the  animals,  but  by  crowding  it  down  with 

tributary  to  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  their  noses;   this   hillock   prevents  water  from 

which  have  been  worn  down  in  places  so  as  to  running   into   the   burrows   when   the   plain   is 

fxpose  vertical  walls  or  bluffs  100  feet  or  more  flooded  by  heavy   rains,   and   also   serves   as   a 

in  height.    The  elevation  above  sea-level  ranges  tower  of  observation.    The  prairie  dogs  feed  upon 

from  300  to  1500  feet.     The  prairies  are  under-  grass  and  herbage,  which  is  soon  exhausted  near 

bid  by  Paleozoic  sandstones  and  limestones  in  the  burrows,  compelling  the  animals  to  go  far- 
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ther  and  farther  away  for  food.  This  they  dis- 
like to  do,  as  it  exposes  them  to  attack  from 
enemies;  and  after  a  time  they  prefer  to  dig  a 
new  burrow  nearer  a  supply  of  food.  Thus  a 
'town'  is  always  spreading  and  contains  many 
empty  burrows.  Like  other  animals  habituated 
to  desert  regions,  they  do  not  drink  at  all,  and 
the  early  belief  that  subterranean  pits  were  dug 
by  them,  down  to  a  water  supply,  has  been 
proved  erroneous.  Artesian  wells  within  dog- 
towns  have  failed  to  strike  water  as  often  as 
elsewhere.  The  animals  are  diurnal  and  most 
active  morning  and  evening.  They  come  out 
daily  during  the  winter,  except  when  it  is  very 
stormy ;  but  this  practice  varies  with  the  latitude 
and  climate. 

They  are  prolific,  especially  in  the  southern 
half  of  their  territory,  and  would  multiply  with 
excessive  rapidity  were  it  not  for  numerous 
enemies,  especially  rattlesnakes  and  other  ser- 
pents. These  are  courageously  resisted  by  the 
prairie  dogs,  which  sound  the  alarm  the  moment  a 
snake  enters  a  hole,  gather,  and  proceed  to  fill 
the  entrance  with  earth,  packing  it  down,  thereby 
sometimes  entombing  the  snake  forever.  Prob- 
ably few  snakes  go  down  the  passages,  which  are 
so  steep  they  could  with  difficulty  climb  out,  but 
depend  upon  lying  hidden  in  the  grass  and  strik- 
ing down  the  young  squirrels  when  out  at  play  or 
in  search  of  food.  This  is  the  method  of  the 
coyote,  kit-fox,  wildcat,  hawks,  and  owls,  who 
find  the  dog-towns  a  profitable  hunting  ground. 
Badgers,  however,  can,  if  they  will,  easily  dig  up 
a  burrow  and  devour  the  helpless  family.  The 
worst  enemy  is  the  black-footed  ferret,  a  weasel 
of  the  plains,  which  easily  penetrates  the  bur- 
rows, and  against  whose  ferocity  and  skill  the 
squirrels  can  make  little  defense.  Every  prairie- 
dog  town  is  also  tenanted  by  many  little  bur- 
rowing owls   (q.v.). 

All  these  conditions  together  served  in  the 
natural  state  of  things  to  hold  the  prairie  dogs 

in  check,  but  the  changes  brought  about  by 
civilization  have  been  so  favorable  to  these  little 
animals,  by  the  reduction  of  their  enemies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  augmentation  on  the  other 
hand  of  their  food-supplies  by  the  farmers' 
plantations  of  meadow-grass,  alfalfa,  and  grain, 
that  they  have  increased  into  a  very  serious  pest. 
Dr.  Merriam  stated  in  the  Yearbook  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1901  that  colonies  20  to  30  miles  in  length  were 
then  not  rare;  and  one  in  Texas  was  known  to 
cover  an  area  of  2500  square  miles,  with  a 
probable  average  of  25  holes  to  an  acre  and 
of  one  animal  to  each  hole.  At  this  rate  the 
prairie-dog  population  of  this  district  would  be 
40,000,000;  and  on  the  carefully  studied  estimate 
of  students  that  250  squirrels  will  devour  an- 
nually the  same  amount  of  grass  as  a  cow,  the 
pasturage  consumed  by  this  great  colony  would 
support    about    160,000    cattle.      When    such    a 

colony  spreads  over  a  district  devoted  to  farming 
the  loss  is  increased,  for  the  space  occupied  by 
their  mounds  is  a  waste  of  valuable  land;  the 
animals  are  likely  to  cut  irrigation  canals,  drain- 
ing off  the  water,  and  they  devour  the  planted 
crops,  especially  of  alfalfa.  Both  the  Federal 
Government  and  local  authorities  have  tried 
various  methods  for  relief,  but  are  almost  help- 
less in  view  of  the  large  spaces  between  cul- 
tivated districts,  where  the  pest  can  only  be  over- 
come by  public  and  united  effort,  and  also  by 


cooperation  among  the  ranchmen.  The  squirrel* 
may  be  killed  by  poison  in  various  ways;  but 
best  by  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  this  cheap  liquid  is  placed  npon  some 
absorbent  substance  (a  nodule  of  dry  horse-dung 
or  half  a  corn-cob  will  serve  the  purpose  well) 
and  dropped  down  the  hole,  which  should  then  be 
stopped  with  earth.  The  fumes  are  heavy,  sink 
into  the  depths  of  the  burrow,  and  kill  the  in* 
habitants.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  not  onlj 
poisonous,  but  inflammable  and  explosive;  it 
should  be  kept  in  cans  or  bottles,  tightly  corked, 
and  never  opened  near  fire.  See  Plate  of 
Gophers,  Lemmings,  and  Marmots. 

PBAIBIE  DTT  CHIEN,  pra'r*  du  shea.  A 
city  and  the  county-seat  of  Crawford  County, 

Wis.,  60  miles  south  of  La  Crosse;  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and   Quincy   and   the   Chicago,   Milwaukee  and 

Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Wisconsin,  B  5).  It 
has  a  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  Saint 

Mary's  Institute  for  Girls.  The  ruins  of  old 
Fort  Crawford,  built  in  1825,  are  of  historic 
interest ;  and  the  mineral  springs  in  tlie  vicinity 
make  Prairie  du  Chien  of  considerable  impor- 
tance as  a  health  resort.  It  is  the  commercial 
centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  section,  and  manu- 
factures woolens,  pearl  buttons,  pickles,  barrel?, 
egg  cases,  veneer,  etc.  Population,  in  1890,  3131; 
in  1900,  3232. 

Near  Prairie  du  Chien  a  fort  seems  to  hare 
been  built  by  the  French  as  early  as  1689,  but 
this  was  soon  abandoned  and  another  was  built 
in  1755.  The  present  settlement  dates  from 
1783.  The  village  and  fort  were  surrendered  bv 
the  English  to  the  United  States  in  1786,  though 
they  were  again  captured  during  the  War  of 
1812  and  held  until  1816.  Prairie  du  Chien  was 
first  incorporated  in  1872.  Consult:  Durrie, 
Annals  of  Prairie  du  Chien  (Madison,  1R72). 
and  an  article,  "Early  Days  of  Prairie  du  Chien," 
in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Collections, 
vol.  v.  (Madison,  1868). 

PBAIBIE  POX.    The  kit-fox  (q.v.). 

PBATBIE  PIGEON,  or  Praieie  Plover.  A 
local  name  in  the  Western  United  States  for 
both  the  golden  plover  and  the  upland  'plover'  (a 
sandpiper). 

PBAIBIE    BATTLESKAKE.      The   small 

rattlesnake,  or  massasauga  (Sistntrus  catena- 
tus),  of  the  prairie  regions  of  the  Central  United 
States.     See  Rattlesnake. 

PBAIBIE  WARBLER.  A  wood-warbler 
{Dendroica  discolor)  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  olive-green  above,  spotted  with  dull  red. 
and  lower  parts  rich  yellow,  with  conspicuous 
black  streaks  upon  the  cheeks  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  body.  It  frequents  brushy  district?, 
and  its  habits,  song,  nest,  and  eggs  resemble 
those  of  the  common  yellow  warbler.  Consult 
Coues,  Birds  of  the  Northwest  (Washington. 
1874). 

PBAIBIE  WOLP,  or  Red  Wolf.    The  coyote. 

PRAjiPATI,  pra-ja'pA-te  (Skt.,  lord  of  be- 
ings). The  name  of  a  Hindu  divinity.  In  the 
Rig- Veda  the  word  is  used  also  as  an  epithet  of 
Savitar  (q.v.);  the  revivifying  aspect  of  the  sun, 
and  of  the  invigorating  Soma  (q.v.).  Prajapati's 
character  was  essentially  that  of  a  creator,  and 
he  thus  became  not  only  a  synonym  of  Brahma 
(q.v.),  but  also,  when  Brahma's  creative  godhood 
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was  to  be  emphasized,  of  those  divine  personages  Kaikeya,  Saurasena,  and  Pancala.  Of  all  the 
who,  produced  by  Brahma,  created  all  existing  Prakrits  by  far  the  most  important  was  Maha- 
beings,  including  gods  and  demons.  Manu  names  rashtri,  which  is  the  one  implied  by  the  native 
ten  such  Prajapatis  engendered,  through  pure  grammarians  when  they  speak  simply  of  Prakrit, 
meditation,  by  Brahma,  Marichi,  Atri,  Angiras,  This  is  the*  dialect  which  is  employed  sometimes 
Pnlastya,  Pulaha,  Kratu,  Prachetas  or  Daksha,  in  two  slightly  modified  forms  called  Arsha  or 
Yasishtha,  Bhrigu,  and  Narada.  The  Puranas  Ardhamagadhi,  and  Jaina  Maharashtri,  in  the 
fq.v.)  contain  many  legends  about  them,  together  sacred  texts  of  Jainism  (q.v.).  An  important 
with  varying  accounts  both  of  their  number  and  source  for  the  great  majority  of  Prakrits,  how- 
origin.  In  modern  India  the  cult  of  Prajapati  ever,  is  the  Indian  drama.  According  to  the 
has  almost  disappeared,  although  the  Kumbars,  conventions  of  Hindu  dramaturgy  only  the  prin- 
or  potter  caste,  of  the  Punjab  still  worship  him.  cipal  male  characters  speak  Sanskrit.  The  lower 
Consult:  Muir,  Original  Sanskrit  Texts  (London,  male  and  all  the  female  roies  are  in  various 
1868-74) ;  Hopkins,  Religions  of  India  (Boston,  Prakrits,  often  corrupted  in  course  of  time  by 
1895) ;  Macdonell,  Yedio  Mythology  (Strassburg,  careless  or  ignorant  scribes  and  editors.  Accord- 
1897).  ing  to  a  passage  in.  the  Sanskrit  rhetorical  trea- 

PRAjfti  PARAMITA,  prft'nya  pft'ra-meVta  tise»  entitled  the  Sahityadarpana,  noble  women 

(Skt,  wisdom  which  has  gone  to  the  other  shore;  employ  in  dramatic  prose  Sauraseni,  but  in  verse 

absolute  or  transcendental  wisdom).     The  title  Maharashtri,  courtiers  speak  Magadhi,  ministers 

of  the  principal  Sutra  of  the  Mahayana  School  and  princes  Ardhamagadhi,  buffoons  Pracya,  ras- 

of  the  Buddhists.     Its  main  object  is  metaphys-  eals  Avanti,  gamblers  and  citizens  Dakshinatva, 

ieal,  and  its  doctrine  is  the  entire  negation  of  woodcutters  Paisaca,  and  so  on.     On  the  other 

the  subjeet  as  well  as  the  object,  teaching  that  }>and>  women  of  high  birth,  their  friends,  cour- 

the  supreme  good,  defined  by  it  as  the  wisdom  tesans,  and  celestial  nymphs  may  speak  Sanskrit 

uhieh  releases  from  transmigration,  has  no  more  aa  wel1  as  Prakrit.     While  there  is  little  doubt 

reality  than  he  who  strives  to  gain  it.    The  com-  ™*}  such  an  elaborate?  division  of  Prakrits  as  we 

mencement  of  the  work  is  merely  a  eulogy  of  ""*   m   th.e  drama   was,  artificial,   it  finds   an 

Buddha,  and  of  the  Bodhisattvas,  who  form  his  analogue    in   the    princely    retinues    of    modern 

retinue.    Other  parts  contain  narratives  of  won-  Ind,a>  Jw?er?  manv  different  districts  with  di- 

derful  phenomena  connected  with  the  apparition  verse  dialects  are  represented  in  one  place.     It 

of  Buddhist  saints,  descriptions  of  the  benefits  als?  kads  *°  th«   inference  that  Sanskrit  was 

arising  from  an  observance  of  Buddhistic  doc-  probably  not  spoken  by  all  classes  of  people,  al- 

trine,  or  verses  in  which  the  Buddha  is  praised  * ™W  ?  was,   intelligible  to  many  who  were 

by  his  disciples.     Both  on  account  of  the  extent  obliged  to  reply  in  the  vernacular.     Prakrit  is 

to  which  such  episodical  topics  could  easily  be  £ot     de"yed     from     classical     Sanskrit      (see 

expanded,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  amplifica-  Sanskrit    Language),    but    from     a    dialect- 

tions  of  the  real  substance  of  the  work,  several  «rouP  cl<?sexlv  akin  to  Vedic  Sanskrit.     As  an- 

recensions  of  the  Prajfia  Paramita  are  in  exist-  alogues    between    Prakrit    and    Vedic    Sanskrit 

enee.     Some  of  these  do  not  contain  more  than  may     b«     cited     the     change     of     intervocalic 

7000  slokas,  or  distichs,  but  others  amount  to  d  to  Z,  as  Sanskrit  garuda,  name  of  a  mythical 

H.OOO,  25,000,  or  even  100,000  slokas.  bird>  Prakrit  garula,  cf.  Sanskrit  idt,  'I  praise,' 

PRAXMT,  praOcrlt  (Skt.  prakfta,  natural,  Vedic  Sanskrit  He;'  instrumental  plnral  in 
unrefined,  vernacular,  from  ^rakrti,  element  -**»■ "  ^f1?*  ^ch^htm  Vith  trees/  Vedic 
foundation,  from  pro,  before  +  kart  to  make).  "I**™1* 1' bu*  $***ical -SaMk"* .*rfc^j*,  Prakrit 
TT*  medical  popular  Aryan  languages  of  India,  S^fe/*"6'  VedlC  ^^  n0t  f°Und  *  da881Cal 
standing  chronologically  between  Sanskrit  and  „.,  /.  .  -  i  .  *  t  _^.j.  #« 
the  modern  Aryan  dialects  of  the  peninsula,  such  t  £»  ch*{  Phonological  characteristics  of  Pro- 
as Hindustani,  Gujarati,  Bengali,  and  others.  krit  are  the  loss  of  Sanskrit  r,  the  shortening  of 
While  there  were  doubtless  a  great  number  of  tne  Sanskrit  diphthongs  «,  6  before  consonant 
Prakrit  dialects,  we  have  trustworthy  informa-  g^P8*  the  frequent  elision  of  intervocalic  k,  g,  j, 
tion  about  very  few.  According  to  the  Prakrit  \d>P>  \>  v>  **«  common  change  of  medial  kh,  gh, 
Mrrem  of  Markandeya  Kavindra,  who  wrote  *K/h  hh  to  h,  the  change  of  n  to  n  throughout, 
probablv  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  and  of  6  and  s  to  s  or  rarely  to  h,  and  the  sim- 
century,  there  were  four  main  divisions  of  Pra-  plmcation  of  consonant-groups. 
krit,  bhasa  vibh&sd,  apabhramta,  and  p&tiaca.  ^  In  morphology  the  inflection  is  character- 
The  bhte&s,  or  languages  proper,  included  ized  especially  by  the  growth  of  a-stems  at  the 
Maharashtri,  Sauraseni,  Pracya,  Avanti,  and  expense  of  the  r-  and  consonant  stems,  as  San- 
Magadhi.  In  his  view  the  Ardhamagadhi  was  a  skrit  pilar,  'father/  but  Prakrit  piara,  Sanskrit 
varietv  of  Magadhi  somewhat  resembling  Sau-  karman,  'deed,'  Prakrit  kamma.  The  old  dual  is 
weni".  while  Bahliki  also  differed  little  from  lost  excepting  in  d6,  duvt,  be,  'two;'  and  the 
Magadhi.  The  vibh&s&s,  or  dialects,  comprised  genitive  assumes  the  functions  of  the  dative. 
>akari,  Candali,  Sabari,  Abhriki,  and  Sakki,  but  The  pronominal  declension  is  to  a  very  large 
not.  as  some  native  grammarians  held,  Odri  or  extent  influenced  by  the  nominal,  while  in  all 
Dravidi.  The  Apabhramsas,  or  patois,  included  periods  of  Sanskrit  the  two  systems  are  kept 
twenty-seven  dialects,  all  of  which  were  derived  distinct.  In  conjugation  there  is  but  one  sys- 
tem "three,  Nagara,  Vracada,  and  Upanagara,  tem,  apart  from  some  scattered  forms,  as  con- 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that,  as  a  matter  trasted  with  the  nine  present  formations  in  San- 
°f  fact,  each  literary  Prakrit,  whether  bh&sd  or  skrit.  Verbs  are,  therefore,  conjugated  accord- 
nMdffl,  had  its  patois,  or  apabhrathta,  beside  it.  ing  to  the  Sanskrit  a-class,  as  Sanskrit  vartati, 
The  ptifacas,  popularly  interpreted  as  demon  'turns,'  Prakrit  vattai.  Excepting  the  past 
languages,  but  probably  originally  the  dialects  of  participle,  the  middle  voice  has  almost  disap- 
tbe  north  or  west  of  India,  had  eleven  varieties,  peared.  The  tense  system  is  extremely  meagre, 
derived,  according  to  Markandeya,  from  three,  consisting  only  of  present  and  future.     Of  the 
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imperfect,  aorist,  and  perfect  some  sporadic  ex-  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  It  has  been 
amples  have  survived.  These  tenses  are  regularly  edited  with  Haripala's  commentary  and  an  in- 
formed in  Prakrit  by  bh&  and  as,  'to  be/  with  dex  by  Pandit  (Bombay,  1887).  The  lyric  is 
participles,  as  gad  atthi,  'is  gone/  Sanskrit  represented  by  the  Battasai,  or  Seven  Centuries, 
jdgama  (classical  Sanskrit  also  gatO  'sit).  The  by  Hala  who  lived  probably  between  the  third 
moods  are  the  indicative,  optative,  and  impera-  and  seventh  centuries,  at  any  rate  before  1000. 
tive,  but  the  subjunctive,  as  in  classical  Sanskrit,  This  collection  of  lyrics,  many  of  which  are  of 
is  lost.  As  is  natural,  the  dialects  differ  much  much  beauty,  has  been  edited  and  translated  by 
from  each  other  in  regard  to  inflection  and  fre-  Weber  (Leipzig,  1881)  and  again  edited  with 
quency  of  forms.  Thus  the  ending  of  the  second  Gangadharabhatta's  commentary  by  Durgaprasad 
person  plural  present  indicative  {-tha  in  San-  and  Parab  (Bombay,  1889).  In  the  drama  we 
skrit)  is  -ha  in  Maharashtri,  Jaina  Maharashtri,  have  the  KarpHramanjari  of  Rajasekhara  (q.v.), 
and  Ardhamagadhi,  -dha  in  Sauraseni  and  Ma-  edited  with  Vasudeva's  commentary  by  the  same 
gadhi,  -hu  in  Apabhramsa;  the  optative  is  very  scholars  (ib.,  1887)  and  again  edited  with  a 
common  in  Ardhamagadhi  and  Jaina  Maharash-  masterly  English  translation  by  Konow  and 
tri,  comparatively  rare  in  Maharashtri,  and  al-  Lanman  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1901).  Other 
most  never  found  in  the  other  dialects.  As  an  works  were  composed  in  Prakrit,  such  as  the 
example  of  the  difference  between  Prakrit  and  BfhatkathA,  or  Great  Story,  of  Gunadhya,  now 
Sanskrit  a  stanza  in  the  Maharashtri  dialect  lost,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Somadeva's 
from  the  poet  Hala  may  be  cited :  Kath&sarits&gara,  and  was  written  in  Paisaca 

dialect,  while  the  GitagGvinda  of  Jayadeva  (q.v.) 

Prakrit.  was   apparently   adapted   from   an   Apabhramk 

ajja  ma&  tSna  vind  original. 

anuMa&uh&i  sambharamtW  Consult:  Hoefer,  De  Prakrita  Dialecto  (Berlin, 

ahinavameh&na  rav6  1836)  ;  Lassen,  Institutiones  Linguce  Pracritiar 

nis&mifi  vajjhapafuhd  vva.  (Bonn,   1837);  Delius,  Radioes  Pracritica  (ib., 

1839)  ;    Muir,    Original   Sanskrit    Texts,  vol  ii. 

Sanskrit.  (3d  ed.,  London,  1874)  ;  Co  well,  Short  Introduc- 

adya  may*  tena  vinA  iion  io   the   Ordinary   Prdkrit   of    the  Sanskrit 

amibhatasukhani  samsmarantyd  Dramas  (ib     1875) ;  Rishikesh  Sastri,  Prakfita 

abhinavamtdhAnfrm  rav6  Grammar   (Calcutta,  1883)  ;  Lai  Chandra,  Pro 

nitamitd  vadhyapataha  iva.  krit  Grammar  (Benares    1901)  ;  Pischel,  Gram- 

matuc  der  Praknt-Sprachen  (Strassburg,  1900); 

••  Lorn  of  my  love  to-day—  Hoernle,  "Sketch  of  the  History  of  Prakrit  Phi- 

tS heayyThSdI™Tumb6ring:  lolo&>"  in  ^«^»*  Review,  vol.  tad.  (Calcutta, 

Like  dooming  drums,  on  me  remembering."  1880);   Haag,T  ergleichung  des  Prakrit  mit  den 

romanischen  Sprachen  (Berlin,  1869)  ;  Gray,  In- 

Since  the  Prakrit  forms  in  the  literature  have  do-Iranian  Phonology  (New  York,  1901) ;  Jacobi. 

been  corrupted  in  countless  instances  by  ignorant  Ausgexoohlte  Erzahlungen  in  Mdhdrdshfri  (Leip- 

or  pedantic  scribes,  the  most  trustworthy  sources  zig  1886). 

2^(385 JSTffiSa  51SB.SK  »™F  ,*?■"•  <«&  ■"-**■ 

1877-80 ,   the  most   complete,   although   rati*;  m^t,  foundation).    InHindu  ph  lc^phy,  poteo- 

late,  dating  about  the  twelfth  century,  Vararuci  V*1  ""^  wh,eh.mU8*  .ta  T*  "^'T  ^ 

(edited  and  translated  by  Cowell,  London,  1868,  'rom.  nature'  for  rt  eM8te  ,0n  V^^m  &  S? 

again  edited  by  Tailanga,  Benares,   1899),  the  devfloPs  «««"»»•  only  when  beheld  by  Pu- 

eaVliest,  and  Canda  (edited  by  Hoernle,  Calcutta,  *?«*•»  or  Man   who  may  thus  be  called  the  effi- 

1880).     The  Apabhramsa  is  treated  in  the  Pra-  c,e"*  9*™'  ot  th«  w°™.  M  ""^H!"4  «*  * 

krtapingalasntra,  edited  with  Lakshminathabhat-  material   cause,   Prakrit!      The   union  of  the* 

ta's  wmmentary  by  Sivadatta  and  Parab  (Bom-  *wo  Principles  gives  rise  to  Buddhi,  or  percep- 

bay.    1894).     There   are   also   several   gramma-  tl0n   ^  flled  Ma*aS°.r  £e  ^^  ■*f^£ 

rians  whose  works  exist  only  in  manuscript,  and  M  to  A/*™1"".  ort  bel,ef  "J  tbe  t™8^*  °f„2f 

a   lexicon   by   Dhamapala,   entitled   Ptiyalacchi  SR.™*^  Tanm **^  or  ? lem^  °      ^T?,; 

yamanUM    (edited    by    BOhler   in    vol     iv.    of  both  m  their  subjective  and  objective  aspecto.  to 

n»,»-,„K«-„^-'D   »«.*«a„„  „.-  JT..-J-  j~  „•_,/„„„_  which  manas,  or  perception,  is  added.  Praknti  i» 

Wezzenbereer  s  aettrage  zur  Kunae  aer  xnaooer-  .   .       \  •  r    _.  r     , '    ...    t,    •         /   _  \ 

maniachen    Bwachen     GUttinsen     1878)        The  uncre*te"  an<*  ls  coSternal  with  Brahma  (q.v.i. 

literature  uroDer  is  ouite  extensive      It  includes  Mana9> the  five  Tanmatrag,  Buddhi,  and  Prakriti 

noT'only  Ppar£  V "tte  '  Sanskrii    drama    as  a«  °f£n  <»»*?  «f  <***  ?**£  %  %L 

32  zHitiizi^z  ssrsLb is  ~iS3 pp™ukrit?  zrlr jesses 

the  first  is  the  Setuhandha,  or  Building  of  the  *■  f »°tem*  °f  Indian  »»*»~l*ir    (New  Tork. 

Bridge,    also   called   R&vanavaha,   or    ifcath    of  '' 

Ravana,  by  an  unknown  author,  but  frequently  PRAM,  pram,  Kristen  Henrikse^  (1756- 
erroneously  attributed  to  Kalidasa  (q.v.).  It  1821).  A  Danish  poet  and  editor,  born  in  Nor- 
was  known  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  and  way  of  Danish  parents.  He  was  a  man  of  wide 
deals,  as  its  name  implies,  with  the  Kama  cycle,  learning  and  great  mental  activity.  The  buid- 
(See  Ramayana.)  It  has  been  edited  and  trans-  ber  of  his  works,  however,  is  much  greater  than 
lated  by  Goldschmidt  (Strassburg,  1880-83)  and  their  value.  Of  his  poems,  there  need  be  men- 
edited  with  Ramadasa's  commentary  by  Siva-  tioned  only  Emilies  Kilde.  His  principal  work 
datta  and  Parab  (Bombay,  1895).  The  second  was  done  for  the  Minerva,  a  monthly  critical 
epic  is  the  Gaiidavaha,  an  historical  poem  by  journal  published  in  Copenhagen,  of  which  he 
BappaTrra    (Sanskrit    V&kpatir&ja)    about    the  was  one  of  the  founders.     He  was  sole  editor 
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from  1790  until  Rahbeh  took  charge  in   1794.  and  interesting  fragment  has  been  preserved  by 

His  works  were  edited  by  Rahbeh  (1824-29).  Athenieus  (xiv.,  617).    For  the  fragments  of  his 

PBAM,    or    PRAAM     (Fr.    prame,    Dutch  ty"08'  consult  Bergk's  Poetat  Lyrici  Greed  (Leip- 

praam,  Ger.  Prahm,  Prahme,  from  OChurch  Slav.  Z1S»  1843)  • 

pram*,  Pol.  prom,  ferry;  ultimately  connected  PRATO,  pr&'t6,  or  Prato  in  Toscana.  A  city 
with  Skt  par,  to  cross,  Eng.  fare).  A  large  flat-  in  the  Province  of  Florence,  Italy,  situated  on 
bottomed  boat  or  lighter  used  in  the  Continental  the  Bisenzio,  11  miles  northwest  of  Florence 
ports  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  for  loading  (Map:  Italy,  F  4).  The  city  is  well  built,  sur- 
and  unloading  merchant  ships.  It  is  frequently  rounded  by  walls,  and  protected  by  a  citadel.  The 
decked  over  or  roofed  over.  As  late  as  the  early  cathedral,  partly  Tuscan-Romanesque  and  partly 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  prams  were  used  Gothic,  was  completed  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
as  armed  gunboats  for  the  defense  of  the  smaller  The  interior  is  beautifully  decorated  with  paint- 
ports,  ings,  frescoes  and  reliefs.     The  Madonna  delle 

PKANG,  Louis  (1824—).    A  German-Ameri-  Carceri  is  a  church  in  the  Renaissance  style  of 

can  engraver,  lithographer,  and  publisher.    He  was  the  fifteenth  century.     There  are  several  other 

born  in  Breslau,  Germany;  participated  in  the  churches,  a  town  hall  with  a  picture  gallery,  a 

Revolutionary  movement  of  1848;  emigrated  to  music  academy,  and  a  library  of  25,000  volumes, 

the  United  States  in  1850,  and  settled  in  Boston,  T.he  citv  has  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  and  a  tech- 

where  he  became  successively  a  wood  engraver  nical  school.     The  industries  are  straw-plaiting, 

(1851),  a  lithographer  (1856),  and  a  publisher  and  manufactures  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods, 

(1861),  and  originated  the  Prang  method  of  art  silk  thread,  biscuits,  hats,  and  machinery.    There 

instruction,  publishing  the  books  and  material  are  also  iron  and  copper  works,  and  productive 

needed  for  the  carrying  out  of  that  method.    He  serpentine  quarries.     Population  (commune),  in 

also  became  president  of  the  Prang  Educational  1881»  42,190;    in   1901,   51,453.     Prato  was  an 

Company,  of  Boston,  and  of  the  Taber-Prang  Art  independent  city  before  it  became  subject  to  Flor- 

Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.     He  wrote  The  ence  *n  the  fourteenth  century. 

Prang  Standard  of  Color  (1898).  PRiTOBITTS,  pra-to^e-us,  Michael    (1571- 

PBASE  (Fr.  prase,  leek-green,  from  Gk.r  pd<rov  1621).    A  German  composer  and  writer,  born  at 

prason,  leek).     A  transparent,  crystallized,  or  Kreuzberg.    He  occupied  the  position  of  kapell- 

cTTpto-crystalline  variety  of  quartz,  varying  in  meister  at  Lttneburg,  and  later  was  kapellmeis- 

color  from  a  dull  leek  to  deep  green.    It  is  some-  ter,  organist,  and  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 

times  cut  as  a  gem.  Specimens  of  prase  are  found  wick.    With  the  exception  of  these  facts  nothing 

on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  at  various  other  is  known  of  his  life.     Among  his  compositions 

localities  in  the  United  States,  none  of  which,  are:    Musce    Bionics,    collection    of    1244    vocal 

however,  are  of  a  quality  suitable  for  gems.  numbers  in  nine  parts;  Eulogodia  Bionia  (1611)  ; 

PBASLH5T,       pra'laN',      EugSne      Antoine  «}  ™tetai .^*>ffl ySJania  {mi)  ;  Tension 

Horace,  Comte    Se   Choiseul-.      See    Choiseul-  (1612),  which  included  dance  pieces  by  Pratorms 

p^gjjjj  and  some  French  composers ;  Peunctnium  ( 1621 )  ; 

M     '    _        „_,_,     _  _,         .     .     ,         ,14  church  songs;  and  many  anthems,  songs,  and 

FRATEB,  pra't&r,  The.    The  principal  park  contrapuntal  pieces.    His  £reat  work,  Syntagma 

of  \  lenna  ( q.v. ) .  Musicum,  consisting  of  three  volumes.     Vol.  i. 

PBATI,    pra'tfc,    Giovanni     (1815-84).      An  1615,    divided    into    two    parts,    is    a    descrip- 

Italian  poet,  born  at  Dasindo.    He  studied  law  tive  and   historical   work   in   Latin   on   ancient 

at  Padua,  but  gave  more  attention  to  poetry  and  ecclesiastical  music,  and  on  ancient  musical 

than  to  jurisprudence.     His  first  notable  poem  instruments.  Vol.  ii.,  written  in  German  in  1620, 

was  the  Edmenegarda    (1841),   a  work   which  i8  divided  into  five  parts  and  an  appendix.   This 

shows  him  under  the  influence  of  Romanticism.  i8  beyond  question  the  most  valuable  extant  treat- 

fiohig  to  Milan,   he  there  published  the  Ganti  ise  on  contemporary  musical  instruments,  espe- 

Itrici,  the  Canti  pel  popolo,  and  the  Ballate,  all  of  cially  the  organ.     The  appendix  is  devoted  to 

which  reflect  his  civic  feelings  as  well  as  his  ad-  woodcuts  of  the  principal  instruments  described, 

herence  to  the  romantic  doctrines.    At  Turin  in  Vol.  iii.  treats  in  an  interesting  manner  of  eon- 

1844  he  put  forth  the  Memorie  e  lacrime  and  the  temporary  secular  composition,  solmization,  and 

.Yuoct  canti.    On  account  of  his  Albertismo,  glo-  notation.     Pratorius    was    a    skillful    composer, 

rifting  Charles  Albert,  he  was  expelled  from  Tub-  but  is  of  more  value  to  the  musical  historian  for 

«ny  by  order  of  Guerrazzi,  who  was  then  in  bis  erudite  treatises.     He  died  at  Wolfenbtittel. 

StfcaVT^^d^^nn^Vor6  ™».  0— •    See  C.mde*,  first  Earl  of. 

ence  and  thence  to  Rome,  becoming  Counselor  of  PBATT,  Charles    ( 1830-91 ) .     An  American 

Public  Instruction  and  Senator  in  1876.    He  died  merchant  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Watertown, 

at  Rome,  May  9,  1884.     To  this  latter  period  of  Mass.     He  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1851 

his  life  belong  two  collections  of  verse,  the  Psiche  and  began  his  business  career  in  the  oil  and  pe- 

(1875),  and  the  I  side  (1878),  which  contains  his  troleum  trades.     In  1879  he  became  president  of 

best  lyrics  of  this  time.    Consult  his  Opere  varie  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Adelphi  Academy, 

(5  vols.,  1875) ;  De  Gubernatis,  Ricordi  biografici  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  1887  he  founded  the  Pratt 

(Florence,  1873).  Institute  (q.v.),  in  Brooklyn. 

PBAT1NAS  (Lat.,  from  Tipartpat).  A  Greek  PBATT,  Enoch  (1808-96).  An  American 
poet,  born  in  Philus,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  who  philanthropist,  born  at  North  Mi ddlebo rough, 
lived  in  Athens  about  B.C.  500.  According  to  Mass.  In  1831  he  settled  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Soidas,  he  was  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  where  he  soon  became  prominent  in  the  iron  trade, 
.fischyhis,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  saty-  as  well  as  in  financial  circles.  He  founded  the 
ric  drama  into  Athens.  He  also  wrote  tragedies,  House  of  Reformation  and  Instruction  for  Col- 
lyrics,  and  hyporchemata,  of  which  a  considerable  ored  Children  at  Cheltenham,  Md.,  and  the  Mary- 
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land  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Freder-  phonic  suites,  songs,  and  part-songs,  many  of 

ick,  and  the  Pratt  Free  Library,  which  he  pre-  which  have  been  very  successful, 
sented  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  which  was        PRATT     INSTITUTE.       A     coeducational 

opened  in  1886.  school   for  manual  and  industrial  training,  in 

PRATT,     Orson      (1811-81).       A     Mormon  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  established  in  1887  by  Charles 
apostle,  born  at  Hartford,  N.  Y.     He  received  Pratt.     Besides  the  high  school,  which  provides 
only  a  common  school  education,  but  in  later  a  general  education,  the  Institute  comprises  nor- 
life  managed,  despite  great  difficulties,  to  acquire  mal,  technical,  and  trade  departments,  with  a  to- 
considerable  knowledge,   particularly  of  mathe*  tal  attendance,  in  1902,  allowing  for  duplications, 
matics.    He  joined  the  Mormon  Church  in  1830,  of  3183  (2100  being  women),  distributed  as  fol- 
and  soon  rose  high  in  the  organization,  becoming  lows:     High  school,  262;  fine  arts,  927;  domes- 
one  of  the  Council  of  Twelve  in  1834  and  one  of  tic  arts,  757;  domestic  science,  250;  science  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles  in  1835.    He  was  accounted  technology,  611;  kindergarten,  166;  library,  38; 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  the  Church,  gymnasium,  524.     The .  department  of  domestic 
and  made  numerous  missionary  journeys  to  Eng-  art  is  especially  known  for  its  excellent  courses 
land  and  elsewhere.     Because  of  his  champion-  in  cooking  and  sewing.     A  banking  institution, 
ship  of  his  faith  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  he  be-  known  as  the  Thrift,  is  maintained  for  saving  and 
came  known  as  the  Paul  of  Mormonism.     Pratt  investment  by  the  students.    The  Institute  con- 
was  many  times  a  member  of  the  Utah  Assembly,  ducts  both  day  and  evening  classes,  and  as  it  has 
and  was  several  times,  its  Speaker.     From  1874  a  liberal  endowment,  amounting  in  1902  to  $2,- 
until   his   death  he  was   Church   historian  and  383,926,  it  makes  merely  nominal  charges  for  tui- 
Church  recorder.  He  was  also  professor  of  mathe-  tion.    The  buildings,  which  are  seven  in  number. 
matics  in  the  University  of  Deseret.    He  discov-  well-equipped    with    excellent    laboratories  and 
ered  in  1854  the  "law  of  planetary  rotation,"  museums,   were   valued   in    1902   at  $1,179,473, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  mathematical  and  the  income  was  $144,093.     The  library  con- 
subjects.  .His  published  works  include:     Divine  tains   76,000  volumes.     The  management  is  in 
Authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon    (1849)  ;  the  hands  of  a  board  of  five  trustees  under  the 
Great  First  Cause  (1851)  ;  Cubic  and  Biquadratic  presidency  of  Charles  M.  Pratt. 
Equations  (1866)  ;  Bible  and  Polygamy  (1870);        PRATZ,    prats,   Le   Page   dtj    (T-1775).    A 
Key  to  the  Universe  ( 1866) .  French  explorer  in  America.    He  was  born  in  the 

PRATT,  Parley  Parker  (1807-57).  A  Mor-  Low  Countries,  served  in  the  French  army,  and, 
mon  apostle,  called  the  Isaiah  of  his  people,  about  1718,  having  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
brother  of  Orson  Pratt.  He  was  born  in  Bur-  French  Compagnie  d'Occident,  went  to  New  Or- 
lington,  N.  Y.,  joined  the  Mormons  in  1830,  and  leans.  His  attempts  to  found  a  colony  were  un- 
five  years  afterwards  had  risen  to  the  dignity  successful,  but  he  explored  the  basins  of  the  Mis- 
of  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  He  worked  as  a  souri  and  Arkansas,  spending  eight  years  inland- 
missionary  in  the  East  and  Middle  West;  in  Du  Pratz  returned  to  France  in  1734.  He  pub- 
1840  was  sent  to  England  and  at  Manchester  lished  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane  (1758),  a  work  of 
established  the  Millennial  Star;  and  on  his  return  considerable  historic  value, 
to  America  accompanied  the  party  which  first  PRAWN  (formerly  also  praun9  prane,  prob- 
visited  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  aDly  from  Lat.  perna,  sea-mussel,  ham).  A 
which  Parley's  Peak  and  Parley's  Cafion  were  shrimp-like  crustacean  of  the  family  Palemoni- 
» named  for  him.  After  missionary  work  on  the  d^  remarkable  for  a  long  serrated  beak  project- 
Pacific  Coast  he  set  out  for  the  East,  but  was  \ng  from  the  carapace.  Many  of  them  are 
murdered  near  Van  Buren,  Ark.  His  works  semi-transparent,  and  exhibit  very  fine  colors; 
include :  Voice  of  Warning  ( 1837 )  ;  History  of  they  are  also  very  active  creatures,  and  most  in- 
the  Persecutions  in  Missouri  (1839) ;  and  Key  to  teresting  inmates  of  an  aquarium,  but  are  ex- 
the  Science  of  Theology  (1854).  cessively  voracious,  and  apt  to  make  great  havoc 

PRATT,  Samuel  Jackson  (1749-1814).  An  among  its  other  inhabitants.  The  common  Euro- 
English  writer,  better  known  in  his  day  as  pean  prawn  (Pa temon  serrat us)  attains  a  length 
Courtney  Melmoth.  His  father  was  a  brewer  of  three  or  four  inches.  It  is  even  more  esteemed 
of  Saint  Ives  in  Huntingdonshire.  The  son  was  for  the  table  than  the  shrimp.  Several  species 
ordained  in  the  English  Church,  but  he  soon  aban-  of  edible  prawns  occur  on  the  coasts  of  the  Lnited 
doned  the  pulpit  for  the  stage.  For  several  States,  but  the  best  known  and  most  abundant 
years  he  performed  with  little  success  in  Lon-  of  these  is  PaUemonetes  vulgaris,  which  is  found 
don,  the  provinces,  and  Ireland.  Pratt  published  among  the  eel-grass  in  shallow  water  from  Massa- 
an  immense  number  of  books,  some  of  which  went  chusetts  to  South  Carolina, 
through  several  editions  and  were  translated  into  PRAX'EAS.  A  Unitarian  schismatic  of  the 
French.  They  comprise  verse,  travel,  criticism,  end  of  the  second  century.  He  was  born  in  Asia 
biography,  and  the  drama.  Minor ;  became  an  ardent  Patripassionist,  and  an 

PBATT,    Silas    Gamaliel     (1846-).      An  upholder  of  other  anti-trinitarian   views;  and 

American  composer,  born  in  Addison,  Vt.     His  preached  this  heresy  at  Rome,  and  then  in  Lartn- 

musical    education   was    obtained   under   native  »*e  where  Tertullian  opposed  him  m  defence  of 

teachers,  until  he  was   22  years  old,  when  he  Montanism.     Tertulhan's    attack    on    Praxeass 

went  to  Berlin  for  advanced  Work  under  Bendel  monarchism,    Adversus   Praxeam    (between  20* 

and  Kullak,   and,   on  a   subsequent  visit,   with  and  210),  is  our  only  source  for  his  life. 
Dora     (in    score-reading).      He    organized    the        PRAXIT'ELES    (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Itya£rAi|fV 

Apollo    Club   of    Chicago   in    1871.      His   opera  A  celebrated  sculptor  of  ancient  Greece,  of  whose 

Zenobia  was  given   in    1882.     In   1890  he  was  life  little  certain  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a 

appointed  professor  of  piano  in  the  New  York  citizen  of  Athens,  and  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
Metropolitan  Conservatory.    He  published  a  lyric     B.C.  Pliny  gives  Olympiad  104  (B.C.  364-361)  as 

opera,  Lucille  (1887),  several  symphonies,  sym-  his  date,  and  Vitruvius  says  he  worked  on  the 
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Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  about  B.C.  353  *  The  strife  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas  in  presence  of  the 

former  date  seems  connected  with  the  battle  of  Muses.    The  figures  are  in  low  relief,  and  full  of 

Mantinea,  and  the  activity  of  Praxiteles,  Cephis-  grace,  though  without  the  perfection  which  char- 

odotus  (q.v.),  perhaps  an  elder  brother,  and  other  acterizes  the  Hermes.    A  fine  marble  bust  found 

Athenian  artists  at  this  period  in  the  Pelopon-  at  Eleusis  is  also  regarded  by  many  competent 

nesus.   There  is  nothing  in  the  statements  about  judges  as  the  original  of  a  Eubuleus  by  Praxi- 

Praxiteles  that  indicates  artistic  activity  after  teles.    It  certainly  shows  strong  resemblance  to 

B.C.  330.    His  most  famous  works  have  perished,  the  Satyr  and  other  works  of  this  artist,  but  the 

and  are  known  to  us,  if  at  all,  only  through  Ro-  identification  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain.    In 

man  copies.    The  most  famous  was  the  Aphrodite  addition  to  the  histories  of  Greek  art    (q.v.), 

of  Cnidus,  which  Pliny  calls  the  finest  statue  in  consult:      Furtwangler,    Masterpieces   of   Greek 

the  world.    In  it  the  goddess  was  represented  as  Sculpture,  trans,  by  E.  Sellers  (London  and  New 

having  just  laid  aside  her  clothing  to  enter  the  York,  1895),  Klein,  Praxiteles   (Leipzig,  1898), 

bath;  she  was  naked,  but,  while  conscious  of  her  both  to  be  used  with  caution;  Kekule,  Der  Kopf 

beauty,  showed  plainly  her  reluctance  at  display-  des  Prawitelischen   Hermes    (Stuttgart,    1881); 

ing  it  even  to  herself.    The  only  good  complete  Amelung,  Die  Basis  des  Praxiteles  aus  Man  tinea 

copy  is  a  statue  in  the  Vatican,  which  has  been  (Munich,  1895). 

disfigured  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  by  a  mass         PBAY,  Georo    ( 1723-1801 ) .     An  Hungarian 

of  tin  drapery  about  the  lower  limbs.    The  best  ^0^,.  and  historian,  born  at  Neuhausel.     In 

head  is  in  private   possession   in  Berlin.     The  mi  he  entered  the  Jesuit  Order,  subsequently 

statue  shows  how  the  ideals  of  the  fifth-century  was  an  instrUctor  in  various  educational  institu- 

art  had  been  modified     The  gods  and  goddesses  tions     including    the    Theresianum    at    Vienna 

of  this  period  have  lost  the  superhuman  element,  and  academies  at  Tyrnau  and  Buda,  and  was  per- 

and  are  little  more  than  idealized  men  and  wo-  mitted  by  his  sup€riorB  to  transfer  his  activities 

men.   Praxiteles  himself  seems  to  have  avoided  to  historical  research.    Upon  the  suppression  of 

the  sensuous   and  weak,  but  his   copyists  and  the  Je9uits  bv  Clement  XIV.  he  was  appointed 

imitators  were  not  bo  fortunate.    Another  famous  royal  historiographer  of  Hungary,  and  in   1777 

statue  was  the  Eros  of  Thespi*  dedicated  by  the  custodian  of  the  library  of  the  University  of  Buda 

het*ra  Phryne,  the  mistress  of  Praxiteles  and  (remoVed  in  1784  to  Pesth).     He  also  received 

the  most  famous  beauty  of  her  time    who  was  otherwise  from  the  Crown  assistance  and  distinc- 

«id  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  Aphrodite.  tions>    He  is  to  be  ranked  with  Stephen  Katona 

fhis  statue  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  original  ( 1732-i811 ) ,  also  a  Jesuit,  as  a  founder  of  sci- 

of  the  foos ;  of  Centocelli  in  the  Vatican,  though  entific    Hungarian    history.      His    publications, 

tois  is  doubtful      The  artist  was  celebrated  for  stronglv  patriotic  in  tone,  include  Annales  Veteres 

his^tyrs,  and  two  very  frequent  types  may  with  HuwHoni^    Avarorum  et   Hungarorum    (1761), 

probability  be  referred  to  his  originals.     One  is  Annales  R  Hungarian  (1764-70),  and  Sped- 

^^MW°  r?  WI\e  fT  \ftr  men  Hierarchy  Hungarian   (1776-79). 
in  his  raised  right  hand  into  a  bowl  in  his  left,  "  x  J 

well  represented  by  the  Palermo  copy;  the  other        PRAY,  Isaac  Clark   (1813-69).    An  Ameri- 

is  the  resting  satyr,  best  known  from  the  Capi-  can  journalist,  playwright,  and  actor.     He  was 

toline  statue  immortalized  by  Hawthorne  in  his  *>orn  in  Boston  and  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 

"Marble  Faun."    Another  work  is  one  reproduced  lege  *n  1833-     He  begaQ  newspaper  work  in  his 

in  the  statues  which  represent  the  youthful  Apollo  native  city,  but  shortly  afterwards  produced  in 

playfully  threatening  with  *  an   arrow  a   lizard  New  York  his  Plavs  of  Giulietta  Gordoni  and  The 

crawling  toward  him  on  a  tree-trunk,  which  must  old  Clock,  the  latter  based  on  a  story  of  his  own. 

be  Praxiteles's   Apollo   Sauroctonos,   or   Lizard  In  England,  in  1846,  he  appeared  as  an  actor  in 

Slayer.     More   fortunate  than  other  artists  of  Samlet  and  Othello.    In  1850  he  became  dramatic 

antiquity,  Praxiteles  is  known  to  us  by  one  un*  CTltic  ioT  the  New  York  Herald,  and  later  for 

doubted  original,  the  Hermes  of  Olympia,  which  a  time  he  edited  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.    He 

was  found  May  8,  1877,  during  the  excavation  also  engaged  successfully  in  theatrical  manage- 

of  the  Heneum,  where  it  was  seen  by  the  traveler  ment,  besides  being  the  author  of  Virginius  and 

Pau&anias.    The  youthful  god  is  here  represented  other  plays.     Among  his  works  are  Prose  and 

as  the  protector  of  his  baby  brother  Dionysus.  He  Verse  ( 1836) ,  Poems  ( 1837) ,  Book  of  the  Drama 

rests  his  left  elbow  on  a  tree-trunk,  over  which  (1851),  and  Memoirs  of  James  Gordon  Bennett 

his  cloak  is  hung,  while  on  the  lower  arm  sits  the  ( 1855) . 

baby  stretching   one   hand  toward  some  object        PBAYEB   (OF.  priere,  Fr.  priere,  from  ML. 

(probably  a  bunch  of  grapes  held  in  the  extended:  precaria,  prayer,  from  Lat.  precari,  to  entreat; 

right  hand  of  the  god).     The  attitude  is  easy  connected  with  OChurch  Slav,  prositi,  Skt.  prach, 

and  the  pose  graceful,  giving  opportunity  for  a  to  ask,  Goth,  frah,  I  asked,  OHG.  fragen,  Ger. 

variety  of  contrasting  curves,  while  the  technical  fragen,  AS.  frignan,  prov.  Eng.  frain,  to  ask), 

execution  is  beyond  praise.    But  the  chief  beauty  in  its  broadest  sense,  a  verbal  address  made  to  a 

of  the  work  is  in  the  wonderful  head,  which  is  spiritual  being.     Such  a  communication  usually 

strong  and  thoughtful  yet  full  of  sensitiveness  embodies  a  petition,  but  may  also  contain  con- 

and  delicacy.    The  lines  are  finely  curved,  and  in  fession,  apology,  thanksgiving,  tidings,  explana- 

the  modeling  every  part  receives  equal  attention,  tion,  or  meditation.     From  the  point  of  view  of 

so  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  an  infinite  num-  comparative  religion  the  main  characteristics  of 

ber  of  details,  without  giving  undue  prominence  prayer  may  be  arranged   under  several  heads, 

to  any  part,  thus  contrasting  somewhat  strongly  ( 1 )  Universality. — It  would  seem  that  the  act  of 

with  the  methods   of   Scopas    (q.v.).     Another  prayer  must  be  as  general  as  belief  in  spirits, 

work  which  makes  strong  claim  to  being  an  orig-  that  is  to  say  common  to  humanity,  but  this  view 

inal  of  this  artist,  and  is  almost  certainly  exe-  has  been   contested.     Lubbock  maintained  that 

rated  from    his    drawings,    is   the    Basis    from  lower  forms  of  religion  are  almost  independent  of 

Mantinea,  where  on  three  slabs  is  reproduced  the  prayer,  which,  in  his  opinion,  involves  a  belief 
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in  the  divine  goodness.  He  cited  statements  made  savage  religions  this  process  has  already  begun, 
by  Park  and  Livingstone  in  relation  to  Africans,  and  that  prescribed  or  traditional  prayers  are  ev- 
who  were  not  inclined  to  offer  petition  to  the  erywhere  to  be  found.  (5)  Posture. — The  atti- 
deity,  considering  him  too  exalted  to  listen  to  hu-  tude  and  gesture  of  prayer  are  conventional,  and 
man  appeals.  Other  travelers  have  given  similar  have  greatly  varied.  The  principles  seem  to  be 
reports  concerning  Bushmen,  Eskimo,  and  other  two:  first,  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the 
tribes.  The  African  observers,  however,  seem  to  being  addressed;  secondly,  the  adoption  of  such 
have  had  in  mind  habitual  worship  of  a  nature  position  as  is  considered  to  belong  to  a  suppliant 
similar  to  that  practiced  by  Christians  and  Mo-  The  belief  that  the  divine  being  resides  in  the 
hammedans ;  at  any  rate,  later  writers  have  firmament,  widely  spread  in  all  periods  and  con- 
given  abundant  testimony  to  the  frequency  of  ditions  of  culture,  often  causes  the  worshiper  to 
prayer  in  heathen  Africa.  As  to  the  greater  raise  eyes  and  hands  toward  heaven.  This  prac- 
deities,  it  is  frequently  held  that  they  are  inac-  tice  was  common  in  ancient  Greece;  but  the  pos- 
cessible  to  ordinary  persons,  but  should  be  ad-  ture  was  affected  by  circumstances.  In  supplies- 
dressed  through  the  medium  of  an  intercessor,  tion  at  the  altar,  the  hands  might  be  made  to 
Minor  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  are  open  to  ap-  touch  the  sacred  relics  or  images;  if  the  appeal 
peal  from  any  quarter.  Prayer  is  offered  also  to  was  made  to  the  powers  below,  the  hands  might 
the  departed  souls  of  the  family,  who  are  sup-  be  placed  on  the  earth ;  the  suppliant  might  em- 
posed  to  exercise  a  sort  of  guardianship  over  brace  the  knees  of  the  statue,  in  the  prescribed 
their  kindred.  In  all  lands,  probably,  hunters  attitude  of  entreaty.  The  Roman  veiled  his  head, 
and  fishermen  entreat  the  particular  patron  of  either  as  a  symbol  of  concentration,  or  for  the 
their  craft,  or  the  spirit  which  resides  in  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  ill-omened  sights  and 
fetish  they  carry.  Thus,  African  boatmen,  while  sounds ;  he  might  bow  the  body  or  prostrate  him- 
crossing  a  river,  offer  prayer  to  a  crocodile  as  a  self.  Lifted  hands,  prostration,  or  kneeling,  and 
divine  being.  In  Australia  also  it  is  said  that  covered  head  were  also  the  attitude  of  prayer 
any  person  whosoever  may  approach  the  abode  among  the  Jews.  A  common  mediaeval  position 
of  a  spirit,  to  whom  is  addressed  information  and  was  kneeling  with  palms  joined  and  hands  ex- 
advice,  on  which  the  latter  is  expected  to  act.  tended ;  the  folding  of  hands  seems  to  have  been 
From  such  testimonies  it  may  be  inferred  that  of  more  recent  adoption. 

prayer,  in  a  wide  sense,  is  universal,  and  that  in  the  Christian  sense,  prayer  is  any  voluntary 

supposition  of  its  absence  has  arisen  from  preju-  expression    of    communion    with    God,   whether 

dice,  misunderstanding,  or  limitation  of  the  prac-  formal  or  informal,  brief  or  prolonged,  individual 

tice  to  one  familiar  type.     (2)  Ethical  Character.  0r  collective.     Adoration,   thanksgiving,  confes- 

— The  view  is  frequently  maintained  that  in  lower  si0n,  intercession,  are  all  joined  vnth  petition  in 

stages  of  culture  prayer  is  quite  unethical,  and  Christian  prayer.     It  is  fundamental  that  the 

that  only  at  higher  levels  does  it  encourage  virtue  praying  Christian  must  be  perfectly  submitted  to 

and  restrict  vice.    It  is  indeed  true  that  prayers  the  will  of  God  and  desirous  of   finding  more 

of  savages  are  usually  direct  and  simple  requests  completely  what  is  its  application  to  his  own 

for  temporal  blessings,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  conduct   and   affairs.     His   petitions   may  then 

only  in  early  civilizations  that  we  begin  to  find  embrace  the  supply  of  all  his  wants,  physical  and 

repentance  for  sins  committed.     Yet  it  may  be  spiritual ;  and  he  may  be  sure  that  he  will  be 

doubted  whether  the  beginnings  of  ethical  prayer  heard   and   answered   as   God's   infinite  wisdom 

are  not  to  be  found  in  a  much  earlier  social  state,  shall  see  best  for  him  and  all  concerned  in  his 

It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  petitions  of  bar-  welfare. 

barians  are  by  no  means  prompted  simply  by  prayer  being  regarded  by  Christians  as  an 
selfish  considerations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  ordinance  of  God,  it  follows  that  they  must  seek 
these  also  are  inspired  by  affection,  sentiment,  to  be  guided  in  prayer  by  the  rules  of  His  revealed 
and  sense  of  natural  and  spiritual  beauty.  Among  win,  in  80  far  as  His  will  has  been  revealed.  It 
American  Indians,  for  instance,  ceremonial  pray-  jg  therefore  held  by  Christians  in  general,  in 
ers  are  full  of  poetry,  feeling  for  nature,  and  .accordance  with  their  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
desire  for  communion  with  the  gods.  (3)  Impre-  (qy#)  ami  0f  the  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ 
cation.— As  prayer  is  employed  in  order  to  obtain  j8ee  Intercession,  Doctrine  of),  that  the  onlv 
benefits  for  the  pleader,  so  by  a  natural  antithesis  true  way  of  access  to  God  is  through  the  media- 
it  is  used  to  injure  enemies,  on  whom  it  invokes  tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  prayer  must  be 
the  divine  anger.  This  function  of  cursing  is  as  made  in  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Him,  the  wor- 
ancient  and  universal  as  that  of  blessing.  It  is  shiper  taking  his  stand  upon  the  ground  of  the 
the  regular  business  of  shamans  and  medicine  obedience  or  "finished  work  and  accepted  sacri- 
men  to  bring  disaster  on  foes,  cause  their  injury  fice»  0f  Christ,  and  looking  up  to  Christ  as  now 
and  death,  blight  their  crops,  and  destroy  their  interceding  in  heaven.  It  is  also  held,  in  accord- 
armies.  In  the  same  manner  prayer  is  employed  ance  with  the  doctrine  of  man's  corruption,  that 
to  undo  the  evil  spirits,  as  in  old  Babylonian  prayer  can  be  truly  made,  in  faith,  and  for 
exorcistic  formulas.  (4)  Formalism. — In  parts  things  agreeable  to  God's  will,  only  by  the  help 
of  Africa  prayers  addressed  to  the  gods  are  not  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

in  any  stereotyped  form,  but  worshipers  ask  for  The  best  discussions  of  prayer  from  the  Chris- 
what  they  desire  in  natural  language,  with  a  cer-  tian  standpoint  will  be  found  in  the  treatises  on 
tain  amount  of  added  adulation,  just  as  they  systematic  theology  and  apologetics.  The  fol- 
roight  prefer  a  petition  to  a  chief.  Here  prayer  lowing  works  may  also  be  consulted:  Bicker- 
has  not  reached  that  stage  of  development  in  steth,  A  Treatise  on  Prayer  ( 18th  ed.,  London, 
which  it  is  always  offered  in  certain  formulas,  1853)  ;  Liddon,  Some  Elements  of  Religion  (Lon- 
which,  becoming  traditional,  are  after  a  time  be-  don,  1873) ;  Clarke,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
lieved  to  possess  some  peculiar  efficacy  of  them-  Prayer  (Boston,  1874)  ;  Monrad,  The  World  of 
selves,  and  to  be  as  it  were  incantations  or  Prayer  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1879).  For 
charms.    Yet  it  is  likely  that  even  in  the  most  modern  objections  to  prayer,  consult:  TyndaU,  On 
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Prayer  (New  York,  1874) ;  Romanes,  Christian 
Prayer  and  General  Law  (London,  1874). 

PRAYER,  Week  of.  A  season  marked  by 
special  devotional  meetings  among  Christians  of 
many  denominations  throughout  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  year.  It  originated  in  the 
Presbyterian  mission  of  Lodiana,  India,  in  1858. 
Reports  of  the  remarkable  religious  awakening 
in  the  United  States  the  year  before  having 
reached  India  (see  Revivals,  Religious),  the 
members  of  this  mission,  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  November,  issued  an  invitation  for  a  universal 
concert  of  prayer,  to  be  held  yearly,  beginning 
with  the  first  week  in  January,  1860.  The  re- 
quest met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  the 
week  of  prayer  has  been  regularly  observed  ever 
since. 

FBAYEB-BOOK,  Common.  The  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  service-books  used  in 
public  worship  by  the  churches  of  the  An- 
glican communion,  designated  on  the  title 
page  as  'The  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church/' 
As  the  only  official  liturgical  book  of  these 
churches,  it  thus  contains  in  small  compass  all 
that  was  left  by  the  reformers  of  what  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  spread  out  into  the 
missal,  breviary,  pontifical,  and  ritual.  The 
purpose  of  the  compilers  was  explicitly,  in  addi- 
tion to  substituting  English  for  Latin  and  re- 
moving all  that  they  considered  'superstitious  or 
ungodly*  in  the  pre-Reformation  books,  to  sim- 
plify and  abridge  the  service  so  that  the  laity 
might  take  an  intelligent  part  in  it.  The  process 
began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the 
earliest  complete  book  was  that  published  in 
1549,  and  known  as  the  first  prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.  It  was  drawn  up  with  great  pru- 
dence, altering  as  little  as  possible  what  had 
been  familiar  to  the  people.  This  book  was 
compiled  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  assisted  by 
eleven  other  divines,  and  revised  by  Convocation. 
The  matins,  lauds,  and  prime  of  the  breviary 
were  combined  into  the  "order  for  morning 
prayer,"  while  the  evening  prayer  was  made  up 
from  vespers  and  compline.  The  communion 
service  was  largely  based  on  the  old  English 
missals,  especially  that  of  Salisbury,  which  had 
been  the  one  most  used.  The  ordination  services 
were  added  in  1550. 

The  influence  of  the  more  radical  and  especially 
the  Continental  reformers  (such  as  Bucer  and 
Peter  Martyr)  was  exerted  in  favor  of  a  more 
thorough-going  change,  and  a  revised  book,  the 
second  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  appeared  in 
1552,  marking  the  furthest  point  of  departure 
from  the  older  ways.  Many  of  the  ancient  cere- 
monies which  had  been  retained  in  the  first  book 
were  now  omitted;  the  surplice  for  priests  and 
deacons,  and  the  rochet  for  bishops,  were  pre- 
scribed as  the  authorized  vestments,  whereas  it 
is  to  the  standard  of  the  first  book  that  the  rit- 
ualistic party  in  modern  times  appeals  for  sanc- 
tion (see  Ornaments  Rubric,  The)  ;  prayers  for 
the  dead  were  omitted,  and  the  formula  used  in 
the  communion  of  the  people  was  made  to  satisfy 
a  Yirtualist  or  even  a  Zwinglian  view  of  the 
sacrament.  (See  Lord's  Supper.)  In  1559,  how- 
ever, under  Elizabeth,  who  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  extreme  and  aggressive  reformers,  such 
changes  as  were  made  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
return  to   the    first   book;    and    some    further 


changes  made  by  James  I.  in  1604,  after  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  had  a  not  dissimilar 
bearing.  After  the  use  of  the  prayer-book  had 
been  absolutely  prohibited  by  law  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  restored  with  the  monarchy,  the 
question  of  revision  came  up  once  more,  and 
was  discussed  in  the  lengthy  sittings  of  the  Savoy 
Conference;  but  such  changes  as  were  made  in 
1662,  when  the  English  book  practically  assumed 
its  final  form,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  conciliate 
the  defeated  Puritans.  An  attempt  to  reopen 
the  matter  with  this  end  in  view  was  made  in 
1689,  after  the  Revolution,  but  nothing  came 
of  it  except  the  report  of  a  commission.  In  Scot- 
land the  Episcopal  Church  uses  the  English 
book,  with  the  exception  of  a  permissive  use, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  a  different  com- 
munion office,  based  upon  Laud's  proposed  book 
for  Scotland.  The  disestablished  Church  of  Ire- 
land made  a  thorough  revision  in  1878,  in  a 
more  strongly  Protestant  sense  than  any  other 
of  the  current  books. 

The  history  of  the  American  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  has  distinct  and  interesting  features  of 
its  own.  When  the  separate  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  was  organized,  a  book  was 
compiled  in  1783,  now  known  as  'the  Proposed 
Book/  which  had  only  a  qualified  and  informal 
acceptance.  The  changes  of  this  book  were  too 
sweeping  to  commend  themselves  to  the  temper 
of  that  day,  though  several  important  ones  were 
adopted  at  the  recent  revision.  The  book 
actually  adopted  by  the  General  Convention  of 
1789  disclaims  in  its  preface  the  intention  of 
departing  from  the  Church  of  England  in  any 
essential  point  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship. 
Its  variations,  accordingly,  are  chiefly  those  re- 
quired by  local  circumstances  or  made  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  archaisms  in  the  language, 
though  more  serious  things  were  either  done  or 
contemplated,  as  in  the  omission  of  the  Ath- 
anasian  Creed.  The  influence  of  the  Scottish 
bishops  from  whom  Seabury  obtained  his  con- 
secration was  felt  in  the  restoration,  following 
their  own  use,  of  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  central  prayer  of  the  eucharistic 
office,  after  primitive  models.  In  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  far-seeing  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg made  a  plea  for  liturgical  flexibility  and 
enrichment,  which  was  taken  up  thirty  years 
later  and  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  in 
regard  to  both  of  these  advantages.  Minute, 
careful,  and  deliberate  processes  of  revision,  last- 
ing over  nine  years,  resulted  in  the  publication 
in  1892  of  a  prayer-book  which  probably  will 
remain  materially  unchanged  for  many  a  year. 
While  both  flexibility  of  use  and  enrichment  by 
the  addition  of  liturgical  forms  were  sought,  a 
return  to  a  nearer  approach  to  conformity  with 
the  English  book  was  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
increasingly  close  and  friendly  relations  between 
the  mother  and  daughter  churches.  Consult: 
Maskell,  The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  (3d  ed.,  London,  1882) ;  Blunt,  Anno- 
tated Book  of  Common  Prayer  (ib.,  1892) ;  Proc- 
ter, History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (ib., 
1855)  ;  Luckock,  Studies  in  the  History  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  ( ib.,  1881 )  ;  Gasquet 
and  Bishop,  Edward  VI.  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  (ib.,  1890)  ;  Barry,  Teacher98  Prayer- 
Book  (ib.,  1884);  Huntington,  Short  History  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (New  York,  1893), 
specially  full  on  the  American  revisions;  Dix, 
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Lectures  on  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI, 
(ib.,  1881). 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  DEAD.  The  practice 
which  prevails  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek, 
and  other  Oriental  churches  of  praying  for  the 
souls  of  the  deceased  with  the  intention  and  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  for  them  an  alleviation 
of  their  sufferings  after  death,  because  of  venial 
sins,  or  of  the  penalty  of  mortal  sins,  remitted, 
but  not  fully  atoned  for  during  life.  The  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  or  a  middle  state  of  purga- 
tion after  death  before  the  soul  can  enter  heaven, 
naturally  gives  rise  to  the  practice  of  prayer  for 
the  dead,  though  there  are  those  who  pray  for 
the  dead,  yet  do  not  explicitly  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory.  The  two  doctrines  are,  how- 
ever, closely  connected,  especially  in  conjunction 
with  the  related  doctrine  of  the  communion  of 
saints.  (See  Saints.)  A  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  for  the  dead  existed  in  practically  all 
of  the  ancient  religions,  especially  those  of 
Egypt,  India,  and  China.  The  existence  of  this 
belief,  implicit,  if  not  explicit,  affords  the  only 

rational  explanation  of  many  of  the  practices  of 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  with  regard  to  their  dead. 
Among  the  Jews  the  custom  of  prayer  for  the 
dead  is  attested  by  the  well-known  text  in  II. 
Maccabees  xii.  44A  45,  that  it  is  "a  holy  and 
wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead  that 
they  may  be  loosed  from  their  sins."  The  prac- 
tice of  prayer  for  the  dead  is  equally  recognizable 
in  the  early  Christian  Church.  The  parable  of 
Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  evidently  portrays  a 

definite  belief  in  the  inter-communion  of  this 
earth  with  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  The 
Fathers  of  the  first  centuries,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  Saint  Cyprian,  and  especially 
Saint  John  Chrysostom.  Saint  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Saint  Augustine,  frequently  allude  to 
prayers  for  the  dead.  The  Liturgies  of  all  the 
rites  without  exception  contain  such  prayers. 
Prayer  for  the  dead  has  been  a  constant  tradition 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  churches.  The 
Protestant  churches,  with  some  exceptions,  have 
repudiated  the  practice.  Prayers  for  the  dead 
were  not  forbidden  in  the  English  Church,  and 
there  is  an  almost  unbroken  tradition  of  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  including  such  names  as  An- 
dre wes,  Barrow,  Ken,  Wesley,  and  Keble,  who 
approved  of  it.  Consult:  Luckock,  After 
Death  (ib.,  1879)  ;  Plumptre,  The  Spirits  in 
Prison  (ib.,  1884)  ;  Mumford,  Two  Ancient 
Treatises  on  Purgatory  (New  York,  1894). 

PRAYING  INSECT,  or  Mantis.  See  Man- 
tis. 

PREACHING  FRIARS.     See  Dominicans. 

PRE-ADAMITES.  Supposed  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  anterior  to  Adam.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied particularly  to  a  theory  advanced  by  Isaac 
de  la  Peyrere  (better  known  by  his  Latinized 
name  Pereriua),  which  he  attempted  to  prove 
from  the  Bible.  Peyrere  was  born  of  a  Calvinist 
family  of  Bordeaux  in  1594,  and  was  attached  to 
the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Conde\  His  theory 
was  first  made  public  in  Paris  in  1655,  in  the 
form  of  a  commentary  on  Romans  v.  12-14  en- 
titled Pr&adamita?.  The  same  year  he  published 
the  first  part  of  a  formal  treatise  on  the  pre- 
Adamite  hypothesis,  and  the  theological  conse- 
quences to  be  derived  therefrom,  entitled  Rystema 
Theologicum  ex  Prazadamitarum  Hypothesi.  Ac- 
cording to  his  hypothesis  Adam  was  the  progen- 


itor of  the  Jewish  race  only,  and  it  is  only  of 
him  and  his  race  that  the  Bible  is  designed  to 
supply  the  history.  Other  races  existed  on  earth 
before  that  of  Adam;  but  of  them  the  Bible  con- 
tains no  record,  nor  did  the  Mosaic  law  regard 
them  or  impose  any  obligation  upon  them.  It 
was  only  under  the  gospel  that  they  began  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  law,  which  through  Christ 
was  given  to  all  the  human  races  of  the  earth; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  sin  is  said  (Rom.  v. 
13)  to  "have  been  in  the  world  until  the  law," 
but  not  to  have  been  "imputed  when  the  law 
was  not."  For  the  pre- Adamite  race,  as  the  law 
was  not,  there  was  no  legal  offense.  The  only 
evil  which  Peyrere  recognized  was  natural  evil. 
The  same  limited  interpretation  he  extended  to 
most  other  details  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Thus 
he  regarded  the  deluge  as  partial,  being  confined 
only  to  the  Adamite  race.  Other  miraculous 
narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  and  even  of  other 
books  he  restricted  similarly. 

As  his  book  was  published  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, he  fell  under  the  animadversion  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  eventually  was  arrested  in  the 
diocese  of  Mechlin,  but  was  released  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Prince  de  Condg.    He  afterwards 

went  to  Rome,  where  he  conformed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  made  a  full  retraction  of 
his  erroneous  opinions  {Episiola  ad  PhUoti- 
mum,  Rome,  1657).  He  was  offered  preferment 
by  the  Pope,  Alexander  VII.,  but  returned  in 
preference  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  Semi- 
nary of  Notre  Dame  des  Vertus,  in  which  he 
resided  till  his  death  in  1676.  For  a  modern  dis- 
cussion of  this  theme,  consult  Winchell,  Pre- 
adamites  (Boston,  1880). 

PB&AULT,  pra'd',  Auguste  (1809-79).  A 
French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  David  d' Angers  and  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Romantic  School.  For  fifteen  years  both 
Salons  were  closed  against  his  sculpture,  because 
of  his  defense  of  these  principles.  His  works 
include  "Clemence  Isaure,"  "Jacques  Cceur," 
"Ophelia,"  a  bronze  bas  relief,  and  several  stat- 
ues and  funeral  monuments  in  the  Paris 
churches  and  cemeteries. 

PB^  AUX  CLEBCS,  pra  6  klark,  Le.  A 
large  plain  once  extending  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
northeast  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Germain  des 
Pr£s,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  so  called 
because  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  resort  of  the 
students  of  the  university.  The  part  owned  by 
the  abbey  attracted  students  by  being  nearer,  and 
riots  with  the  monks  resulted  in  legislation  by 
which  it  was  ceded  to  the  university  in  1368. 
Later  it  was  a  resort  of  fashion  and  duelists.  It 
is  now  covered  by  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain. 

PREB'END  (ML.  prcebenda,  prebend,  allow- 
ance of  food  and  drink,  fern.  sg.  or  neu.  pi.  of 
Lat.  prabendus,  gerundive  of  praibere,  prwhibere, 
to  offer,  from  pros,  before  +  habere,  to  have). 
Originally,  a  portion  of  food,  clothing,  or  money 
allowed  to  a  monk  or  other  cleric  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  After 
the  organization  of  chapters  of  canons  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  daily  services  in  the  Bishop's 
church,  endowments  came  to  be  made  for  their 
support,  the  canons  usually  living  in  common. 
When,  about  the  eleventh  century,  canons  ceased 
to  live  in  common,  each  received  a  share  of  the 
revenues  of  the  cathedral,  called  a  prebend.  At 
the  present  time  in  the  Church  of  England  all 
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prebendaries  in  residence  are  by  law  styled  Philadelphia  navy  yard  in  1873-75,  and  corn- 
canons,  but  the  holders  of  disendowed  prebendal  manding  officer  of  the  South  Pacific  Station  in 
stalls  are  still  known  as  prebendaries.  1877-78.    In  1876  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 

PBEBLE,  preb'l,  Edwabd    (1761-1807).     An  of  rear-admiral,  and  two  years  later  retired 

American  naval  officer      He  was  horn  in  Port-  the  service-     In  the  latter  Part  of  hl8  llfe  he 

a  privateer,   and  Ln  afterwards  entered  the  ^^J^^iSSSS  R<S*tZ 7JZ  t£ 

Massachusetts  marine  as  a  midshipman  on  board  %£^J£i  l^li^Lf^Z^  ?  hI 

the  Protector.     In   1779  he  was  captured  and  ^nited  Service  Magazine,  and  published:  A  His- 

• ,iMW%t%A   ^«   +u«   ~«;D~«  „!,:„    i^JL.   ;«   -nt™  tory  of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amertoa 

v^^T° V^  iSn  an*°f  the  Naval  and  Yacht  cluh  8i^  SeaU> 

While^tached  V^^^^^rttt  £?  ?«**  *™»  <  1880>  '  "*  A  ^nological 

only  14  men  a  British  brig  in  Penobscot  harbor,  &%%*  '^^f1*  ""*  DeveloPment  <*  Bteam 

Elaine,  and  took  her  out  in  the  face  of  a  battery.  JsaVi9atwn  UWW). 

When  the  United  States  Navy  was  organized,  m        PBE-CAMBBIAN  FORMATIONS.    A  term 

1798,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  commissioned  usually  applied  to  all  formations  which  are  older 

as  lieutenant,  and  in  1799  was  promoted  to  the  than  those  containing  the  Olenellus  fauna  of  the 

rank  of  captain.    In  the  same  year,  while  in  com-  Cambrian  period.    The  reason  for  applying  such 

mand  of  tne  Essex,  he  convoyed  from  Batavia  a  a  general  name  to  this  series  of  rocks  is  that  the 

fleet  of  merchant  vessels.     In  May,  1803,  he  was  Pre-Cambrian  strata  are  often  so  highly  meta- 

put  in  command  of  the  squadron  fitted  out  against  morphosed,  and  devoid  of  organic  remains,  that 

the  Barbary  Powers.  Arriving  oft*  Tangiers  in  Oc-  tneir  stratigraphic  relations  are  indistinct,  and 

tober,  he  forced  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  renew  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  assign  them  an  exact 

the  treaty  of  1786  (see  Babbaby  Powebs,  Wabs  position  in  the  geologic  scale. 
with  the),  and  then  cruised  for  some  time  in  the        The  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  consist  in  general  of: 

vicinity  of  Tripoli,  which  port  he  kept  closely  O)  A  great  series  of  more  or  less  highly  meta- 

blockaded  for  several  months.    On  July  25,  1804,  morphosed  igneous  and  sedimentary  strata,  such 

his  fleet  then  consisting  of  a  frigate,  three  brigs,  as  gneisses,  schists,  slates,  quartzites,  crystalline 

three  schooners,  two  bomb-vessels,  and  six  gun-  limestones,  etc.;    (2)   igneous  rocks  but  slightly 

boats,  he  attacked  the  defenses  of  Tripoli  and  altered;     (3)     recognizable    sedimentary    rocks, 

the  Tripolitan   fleet  with  great  vigor,  captured  which  in  rare  cases  contain  fossils.    In  addition 

three  gun-boats,  and  sank  three  more.     In  five  *°  tne  intense  metamorphism  which  some  of  these 

subsequent  attacks  on  August  3d,  August  7th,  rocks  have  undergone,  they  are  often  interfolded 

August  24th,  August  29th,  and  September  3d,  and  much  broken  by  faults.    The  mere  fact  that 

he  inflicted  considerable  damage  with  small  loss  rocks  aref  highly  metamorphosed,  however,  does 

to  himself,  but  on  September  10th  was  super-  not  determine  them  to  be  of  Pre-Cambrian  age, 

seded  in  his  command  by  Commodore  Samuel  Bar-  for  such  changes  have  sometimes  taken  place  in 

ron,  who  soon  concluded  a  satisfactory  treaty  of  rocks  of  much  later  date,  as  in  the  Devonian  and 

peace  with  the  Pasha.    Returning  to  the  United  Carboniferous. 

States,  Preble   received  a  medal  and  a  vote  of        Th*  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  Pre-Cam- 

thanks  from  Congress,  and  in  1806  was  urged  by  brian  periods  must  always  be  largely  a  matter  of 

President  Jefferson  to  enter  the  Cabinet  as  Secre-  speculation,  but  geologically  it  extended   from 

tary  of  the  Navy,  but  declined  on  account  of  tne  time  of  formation  of  a  solid  crust  up  to  the 

failing  health,  and  in  1807  died  of  consumption  beginning  of  the  Cambrian.     Judging  from  the 

at  Portland.  variety  of  forms  that  are  found  developed  in  as 

______*  __  /,«,„«-.         A  early  a  period  as  the  Cambrian,  and  the  length 

PEBBLE,  George  Henby  (1816-85).  An  of  time  that  ha8  b^  required  to  develop  the 
American  naval  officer,  born  at  Portland,  Me.  present  fauna  and  flora  found  on  the  earth,  the 
He  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  midship-  length  of  pre-Cambrian  time  must  have  undoubt- 
man  in  1835,  and  during  the  war  with  Mexico  edly  been  very  great.  The  highly  altered  char- 
participated  in  the  operations  along  the  Gulf  acter  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  has  unfortu- 
coast  of  that  country.  In  1863  he  was  assigned  nately  obliterated  many  fossil  remains  that  were 
to  the  Macedonian,  one  of  the  fleet  with  which  buried  in  the  sedimentary  strata,  and  it  is  only 
Commodore  Matthew  C.  Penry  made  his  visit  to  in  the  younger  members  of  the  series  that  dis- 
Japan,  and  while  in  the  Far  East  he  was  sent  on  tinct  fossils  have  been  found.  Such  traces  have 
an  expedition  to  punish  the  Chinese  pirates,  been  discovered  at  "several  localities,  notably  in 
During  the  early  part  of  1862  he  commanded  the  Newfoundland,  Canada,  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
gun-boat  Katahdin  and  participated  in  Farragut's  trict>  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colorado,  and  in 
operations  against  New  Orleans.  He  was  pro-  Great  Britain.  The  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  at 
moted  to  the  rank  of  commander  m  July,  1862,  the  present  time  divided  into  a  lower  system— 
and  while  he  was  commanding  the  Onetda  off  Mo-  the.  Archaean  and  an  upper  svstem  termed  the 
bile  his  blockade  was  broken  by  the  Confederate  Algonkian.  The  former  is  sometimes  also  termed 
cruiser  Oreto  or  Florida.  For  this  he  was  dis-  the  basement  or  fundamental  complex,  and  con- 
missed  from  the  service  until  it  was  learned  that  sists  of  igneous  and  highly  metamorphosed  rocks, 
the  Florida  owed  her  escape  solely  to  her  superior  so  altered  that  their  original  condition  is  a  matter 
speed.  Preble  was  then  reinstated.  He  com-  of  great  uncertainty.  Under  the  Algonkian  are 
manded  the  Saint  Louis  in  European  waters  dur-  included  the  younger  Pre-Cambrian  rocks,  which 
ing  the  greater  part  of  1863  and  1864,  was  then  can  usually  be  identified  as  sedimentary,  al- 
ordered  home,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  though  igneous  intrusions  also  took  place  in  this 
fleet  brigade  which  cooperated  with  General  Sher-  period.  An  earlier  classification  grouped  all  the 
man's  army.  He  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  North  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  as  Archaean,  subdividing 
Pacific  Squadron  in  1868-70,  commandant  of  the  them  into  a  lower  series  called  the  Lauren tian, 
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and  an  upper  series,  the  Huronian,  which  cor  re-  (Chicago).    See  Abch^ean  System;  Algorkiah 

sponds  to  the  present  Algonkian.  System;  Lacbentian  System;  etc 

The  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  widely  distributed  MtBCEDEKCB  (ML.  pracedenlia,  from  Lat 

Skli  S0^?6*™    d,fT*™  area8>  80me  °l  pracedere,   to   go   before,   from   pr*.   before  + 

fc.l,~ Z !  f  ^  "J^h  .Th«,r.cxP08ure  •*  cedcre,  to  go,  yield;  connected  with  eadere,  Skt 

SSL      T  ™  y  ^  I1"6  to,  th.e,ri.hav,n«  "J""-  A«f,  to  fall).    The  order  in  which  individuals  are 

uncovered  since  early  geologic ^  times,  or  because  entiUed  to  foUow  one  another  ^       gtate 

£tZ 7i!£  sed,ments  and  °*her  ""*•  of  •f  tef  cession  or  on  other  public  occasions.    In  foriner 

P^X^n.r™«aTT-  TMeZ°r!  ,mP°rtant  days  questions  of  this  sort  were  considered  of 

JhT^WW     fi?  t     °    ?     °rth  ATn1Ca  *,"  great  Importance;  thus  the  memoirs  of  Saint- 

i™-Sr^?: . ( V  0Laur?,,t,an  frea  of  .Canada'  Simon  arelargely  occupied  with  minute  histories 

ZZESVUL  t  ftTE?*         P-       T-  f^T*  of  acrid  controversies  on  these  points.    In  mod- 

STtalfrt?  r«™?ii»  *!i!£.®5 "lilS ^  **  ern  time8»  ™th  the  g™**1  diminution  of  court 

up  into  the  Grenville  series  of  Algonkian  ace.  nave%vn^nia\    iAM  ;„*  ®M+  „*4.-~i*~.  *^  +u«m    k«+ 

to  Lake  Superior.     Both  the  Archaean  aid  Al-  Patent>  or  by  T^T*  Y"*8,  ^  ^  °f  *S** 

gonkian  are  recognizable  here,  the  latter  being  dence.  among  different  countries   is   in  modern 

subdivided  into  an  upper  and  lower  HuroniaS!  Practlf  reduced'  "  m  V?  *£*}**  of  treaties  bj 

(4)  Adirondack  area  of  eastern  New  York.     (5)  ml¥ml  P°,wer8-J  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  their 

The  Lake  Superior  region.  Probably  a  greater  Bame?:  Precedf?!l,am0Ilg  tbe  ^P10111^  "V? 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  this  area  than  sentetives  accredited  to  any  government  depends 
any  other  of  Pre-Cambrian  age  and  the  strati-  ?.P°n  the/ iate  °f  the  presentation  of  their  creden- 
graphic  details  have  been  most  carefuljy  worked  tlals.'  ambassadors  however,  ranking  envoys  and 
out.  (6)  Eastern  United  States;  a  belt  extend-  mmisters  plenipotentiary.  Precedence  involves 
ing  from  Maine  through  New  Hampshire,  Massa-  *he  "S™  *°  .be  Presented,  or  to  pass  into  a  room 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  ***'».*$  in  processions  especially  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Georgia,  North  Caro-  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  persons  of  highest 
lina  to  Alabama,  and  consisting  of  a  complex  raBk  "&1™"1?.  cJomeJ.  last  x. 
series  of  semi-crystalline  and  holocrystalline  }n  ihe.  Y"1**1.  Sta*e8  *■*  **&  P?81*"*  P«" 
rocks.  (7)  Black  Hills  area.  (8)  Southeast  J?1®1"?  "  that  ^ven  h7  °mci*}  position;  and  m 
Missouri  area.  (9)  Central  Texas.  (10)  Scat-  *??  ■ettl»W  of  uncertain  questions  arising  under 
tered  areas  in  the  Cordilleran  region.  Pre-Cam-  thls  8V8tem,  there  is  no  final  authority,  different 
brian  rocks  are  also  known  in  Great  Britain,  administrations  having  acted  in  different  ways. 
Scandinavia,  Central  Europe,  China,  India,  and  ?*•  P°81tion  of  foreign  ambassadors,  for  example, 
Australasia.  ls  questionable.  It  has  been  claimed  for  them 
The  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  rich  in  mineral  that  as  the  P*™0™1  representatives  of  sovereign 
deposits.  Almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron  Powers'  accredited  to  the  Executive  they  should 
ore  are  found  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  Spme  next  to  the  President,  and  before  the  Vice- 
important  deposits  of  the  same  metel  are  known  Pre8ldent,  who  is i  only^so  to  speak,  an  heir 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Many  valuable  aPPajent.  There  has  been  no  official  settlement 
quarries  of  building  stone  are  located  Vithin  the  ?'  the  question.  It  is  also  contended  by  some 
Pre-Cambrian  areas,  while  the  other  economic  £»*  the  Governors  of  sovereign  States  of  the 
minerals  include  graphite,  garnet,  apatite,  talc,  ^"jon  should  precede  the  General  of  the  Army 
omflrir  *^Aana^  J^a   ^™-   »«J i  «?J!wi  and  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  who  are  officers 

«™T!l»!St;  *^'     S?**'^  n  ^    ,  r>  subordinate  to  the  Federal  Executive.  A  question 

Bibijographt     Van  Hise,  "Principles  of  Pre-  ha8  also  hem  rai9ed  a8  ^  the         itiol  to  ^ 

Cambrian  North  American  Geology/;  Sixteenth  assigned  to  a  United  States  ambassador  when  on 

fS^l-  1^ \a?«!ed £*??*  ^e°H%Ca!  8T!F  leave  at  home.    He  is  the  personal  representative 

(Washington,   1896)  ;   Geikie >    Text-Book  of  Ge-  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  may  be  held 

ology  (London,  1893) ;  Van  Hise,  ".The  Iron  Ore  that  he  should  have  higher  rank  than  the  General 

Deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region,"  Twenty  of  the  Army  or  Admiral  of  the  Navy.    Great  un- 

first   Annual   Report    United   States    Geological  certainty,  however,  has  prevailed  in  the  usage  of 

Survey    (Washington,    1901);    Adams,   "On  the  Washington  on  similar  points.  The  most  generally 

Topical  Laurentian  Area  of  Canada,"  Journal  of  accepted  order  of  official  precedence  at  the  na- 

Geology   (Chicago,   1893);   Adams,  "Origin  and  tional  capital  is  as  follows : 

Relations  of  the  Grenville  and  Hastings  series  in  The  pr€8ident ;  the  Vice-President  and  Presi- 

the  Canadian  Laurentian,    American  Journal  of  dent  of  the  Senate;  Ambassadors  in  their  order; 

Science,  4th  series   vol.  m.  (New  Haven    189/ )  ;  the  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;  Senators; 

Matthew     The  Effusive  and  Dike  Rocks  Near  the  Speaker  0f  the   House;   Representatives  in 

Saint  John,  New  Brunswick/  New  York  Academy  Congress ;    Associate    Justices    of    the    Supreme 

of  Sciences  Transactions,  vol.  xiv.    (New  York,  Court;   the  Secretory  of  State,  members  of  the 

1895)  ;  Kemp,  "Pre-Cambrian  Sediments  in  the  diplomatic   corps  other  than  ambassadors,  and 

Adirondacks,"    Science,    vol.    xii.     (ib.,    1900)  ;  foreign  members  of  international   commissions; 

Kemp,  "Crystalline  Limestones,  Ophicalcites,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Secretary  of 

Associated  Schists  of  the  Eastern  Adirondacks,"  War;    the    Attorney-General;    the    Postmaster- 

Geological  Society  of  America  Bulletin,  vol.  vi.  General;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the  Secre- 

( Rochester,     1895)  ;     Van     Hise,     "Correlation  tary  of  the  Interior;  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 

Papers,  Archaean  and  Algonkian/'  United  States  ture;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  the 

Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  86  (Washington,  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Admiral  of  the 

1892)  ;  Leith,  "Reviews  of  Pre-Cambrian  Litera-  Navy;  the  Governors  of  States;  the  Chief  Justice 

ture,"  Journal  of  Geology,  from  vol.  i.  to  date  and  Associates  of  the  Court  of  Claims;  Circuit 
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and  District  Judges  of  the  United  States;  the  ings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  texts  of  great 

Justices  and  Associates  of  Territories  and  Dis-  antiquity  (as  Littleton  and  Coke),  as  well  as  to 

trict    of     Columbia;     the     Lieutenant-General  the  unofficial  expressions  of  legal  opinion  by  emi- 

and  the  Vice-Admiral;    diplomatic    representa-  nent  lawyers  and  judges,  restricting  it  to  judicial 

tires  of  the  United  States ;  major-generals,  rear-  opinions  officially  delivered ;  while,  on  the  other 

admirals,  and  staff  officers  of  equal  rank;  briga-  hand,  it  regards   such   decisions   as   of  binding 

dier-generals  and  commodores;   chiefs  of  quasi-  force,  and  not,  as  under  the  civil  law,  of  merely 

independent  civil  bureaus ;  chiefs  of  departmental  persuasive  authority.    See  Dictum  ;  Law  ;  Civil 

bureaus   in   the    order    of   their    chief    officers.  Law;     Constitutional    Law;    etc.      Consult: 

Colonels,  captains  of  the  navy,  staff  officers  of  Wambaugh,  The  Study  of  Cases  (Boston,  1894) ; 

equal  rank,  the  Colonel  of  the  Marine  Corps;  Blackstone,  Commentaries. 
Consuls-General  and  consuls  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, according  to  date  of  exequatur,  and  the 
same  of  the  United  States,  according  to  seniority 

of  service;  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors  of  the  te;;whethe7~ca"thVdra"i0or  edteUfaTwtae  "duty 

tnny,  commanders   and    lieutenant-commanders  .,.  '        .     ,\  xvT^,Tl«J*        S, ^LZJZZa  «.i 

«f  the  navy,  and  staff-officers  of  equal  rank;  the  J**"  £  ^^"SP^.  S^T^S   ~ 

Commissioners  of  the  District  of  ISolumbia,  Gov-  £j»  %**™  tlfc^leWWr  SnXr  of  the 

ernors  of  Territories,  Lieutenant-Governors,  and  ^to?  b?t£  ^t  o J  tte  choi -In ^modern 

other  elective  State  officers  in  their  accepted  order  T^  °7  ^J^LfJzL  ™T' «„  £  JX £ 

.t  home;  captains,  first  lieutenants  and  second  S'Stfo?  *S ^  He^Lera^lv  haTchLw 

lipiitpnATitii  of  th*  armv  lipntPTinTita  mnflf^TQ  ond  e  Provo81'  or  °*ean.     ne  generally  nas  cnarge 

^assistant  secretaries  of  executive  depart-  Renter  tT^^^^^ 

ments,  secretaries  of  legations,  secretaries  of  the  fff^L"  ;^P*l«  J1«L?&  JUHE  ^T™S 

Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;    and  the  the  singing   and  who  generally  stands  in  front 

clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  of  the  PulPjt'  *o™tim<*  at  one  slde  of  *■ 

For  the  full  table  of  precedence  in  England,  PBECEPT    (Lat.  prceceptum,  rule,  doctrine, 

consult  any  peerage;  for  that  of  Germany,  Still-  maxim,  precept,  neu.  sg.  of  prceceptus,  p.p.  of 

fried,    Ceremonialbuch    des    preussischen    Hofs  pracipere,  to  instruct,  admonish,  take  beforehand, 

(Berlin,  1878) ;  for  the  older  Continental  usage,  from  pros,  before  +  capere,  to  take).    In  law,  a 

Hellbach,  Handbuch  des  Rangrechts    (Ansbach,  command  or  mandate  in  writing,  directed  to  a 

1804).  sheriff  or  other  ministerial  officer,  and  constitute 

•tYBv/rBTVEnrm    i±         t   j.              j  *nS  h*8  authority  to  do  the  act  named  therein. 

PRECEDENT    (from   Lat.   pracedens,   pres  It  is  generally  considered  as  synonymous  with 

part,  of  prncedere,  to  go  before).  In  a  general  the  wo*d  pro^g. 

sense  any  act  or  determination  which  is  taken  as  j^  Scotch  law  a  «preCept  of  sasine'  is  an  order 

a  guide  to  action  under  similar  circumstances  of  a  8uperior  to  an  agent  or  public  officer,  as  a 

thereafter,    as    personal    habits    are    precedents  notary  public,  to  give  possession  of  lands  to  an 
automatically  followed,  and  social  and  legal  cus-  -under-tenant  or  vassal.    A  'precept  of  dare  con- 

toms  are  precedents  which  have,  by  long ;  observ-  8tat>    (literally,   'it  is  clearly   established'),   in 

ance,  acquired  the  sanction  of  moral  or  civil  law.  Scotland,    was    a    deed    by    which    a    superior 

In  its  technical  legal  sense  the  term  precedent  acknowledged  the  right  of  an  heir  of  a  deceased 

has  come  to  be  employed  to  designate    (a)   the  vassal  to  succeed  to  the  lands  of  his  father.    By 

settled  practice  of  the  bar  and  (6)  the  judicial  statute  this  is  no  longer  necessary, 

determination  of  questions  of  law  by  the  courts.  — .^wm^.-^.---   ,,„                                ,  ^. 

The  popular  expression  'forms  and  precedents'  x   PBECEPTOBY   (ML.  praxeptonus,  relating 

points  to  the  former  use  of  the  word,  as  in  the  J°  instruction,  from  Lat.  prafcep  tor,  instructor, 

forms  of  pleading  and  the  forms  employed  in  iron?  P1™1*^  to  ,nstruct>  admonish,  take  be- 

conveyancing,  which  have  acquired  commanding  A°reh£n4>-    T£e  name  gI!fn  to  ceT**m  houses  of 

authority  inthe  legal  profession,  and  are  implic-  the  ^W^8,  Ten\Plar8>   thf  superiors  of  which 

itly  followed  by  successive  generations  of  lawyers,  wel[e  <*]***  kni?hts  Preceptors.    All  the  precep- 

until  changed  by  statutor>  authority,  only  be-  tones. of  a  P™ince  were  "^J"*  to  ?  Provincial 

cause  of  a  long  continued  exact  observance.  superior,  called  grand  preceptor ;   and  there  were 

rw.j'ir       j.    u        x      •    xv     'j»»i  three  of  these  who  held  rank  above  all  the  rest, 

to     iSftaS  taEtato  aut^Vty  and  SS  the  Grand  PrecePtore  °f  JerU8alem'  TriP°li8>  ^ 

.  „„„       i       k  .u"ruw,°  authority  and  exerts  ^tfo  h     Qth     h            f  th    ^                  lkd 

toELS  ?"  tI  ?  f  -m  ?i  i^  'commanderies.'  See  Templabs. 
ita  promulgation.  It  is  not,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, peculiar  to  the  common-law  system  of  PBECESSION  (ML.  prcecessio,  advance,  pre- 
England  and  the  United  States,  but  is  essential,  cedence,  from  Lat.  prcecedere,  to  go  before).  The 
to  the  administration  of  every  legal  system,  points  in  which  the  equator  intersects  the  ecliptic, 
Indeed,  it  is  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  called  the  equinoctial  points,  do  not  remain  sta- 
law  as  a  rule  of  conduct  that  the  same  acts  shall  tionary,  but  retrograde  slowly,  i.  e.  move  from 
produce  the  same  legal  consequences,  that  the  east  to  west.  This  motion  is  called  the  precession 
same  combination  of  circumstances,  however  of  the  equinoxes  (q.v.).  The  word  'precession1 
often  it  may  arise,  shall  invariably  be  dealt  with  is  used  because  if  on  one  day  one  of  the  equi- 
in  the  same  way.  noctial  points  arrive  at  the  meridian  of  a  place 
In  this  respect,  however,  the  difference  simultaneously  with  a  fixed  star,  it  will  next 
between  our  system  and  that  which  obtains  under  day  arrive  at  the  meridian  sooner  than  the 
the  civil-law  system  is  that  we  have  given  a  star,  or  will  precede  it  in  transit.  The  amount 
narrower  range  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  of  this  movement  is  about  50"  each 
conclusive  authority  to  precedent.  The  common  year,  and  the  equinoctial  points  will  therefore 
law  denies  the  effect  of  precedent  to  legal  writ-  require  25,800  years  to  make  a  complete  circuit 
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in  the  heavens.  This  movement  of  the  equinoxes 
also  explains  the  want  of  coincidence  between 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  those  of  the  ecliptic. 
See  Abies. 

If  the  earth  were  truly  spherical  and  homo- 
geneous; or  if  it  were  composed  of  spherical 
layers  each  of  uniform  density;  or,  more  general- 
ly, if  it  were  such  that  the  resultant  of  the  gravi- 
tational attractions  exerted  on  all  its  parts  by  any 
other  body  should  always  pass  through  a  single 
definite  point  in  its  mass,  its  diurnal  rotation 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  attractions  of  any 
other  bodies.  If  originally  rotating  about  a 
principal  axis  of  inertia,  it  would  forever  revolve 
about  it,  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  would  re- 
main fixed  in  space.  To  put  this  in  more  popu- 
lar language,  the  pole  star  (q.v.)  would  always 
be  the  same  star.  But,  although  the  earth  ro- 
tates about  an  axis  almost  exactly  coinciding 
with  its  axis  of  figure,  the  attraction  of  various 
bodies,  especially  the  sun  and  moon,  on  the  oblate 
protruberant  portion  at  the  equator,  tends  to 
give  it  a  rotation  about  an  axis  in  the  plane  of 
the  equator;  and  the  combination  of  these  two 
rotations  gives  rise  to  a  shifting  of  the  instan- 
taneous axis  of  rotation  in  the  earth  and  also  in 
space.  If  this  attracting  force  were  constant, 
the  pole  of  the  equator  would  move  about  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  a  circle.  But,  owing  to 
a  disturbance  called  nutation  (q.v.),  produced 
by  the  unequal  attraction  of  the  moon,  this  motion 
is  waved  and  not  exactly  circular.  Thus  the 
plane  of  the  equator  does  not  remain  fixed,  and 
consequently  the  points  in  which  the  equator 
intersects  the  ecliptic  will  also  vary,  and  this 
causes  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  See  Lu- 
nar Theory. 

PRECHTL,  preK't'l,  Johann  Joseph  von 
(1778-1854).  An  Austrian  physicist,  born  in, 
Bischofsheim  and  educated  at  Wurzburg.  He 
settled  in  Vienna  in  1802  and  in  1814  became  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Technology  there.  He 
founded  in  1809  the  Naval  Academy  at  Triest. 
Prechtl  wrote  many  articles  for  the  Technolo- 
gische  Encyklopadie  (1830-55),  of  which  he  was 
editor,  and  for  the  Jahrbiicher  des  Polytechni- 
schen  In8tituts  (1819-39),  which  also  was  under 
his  editorial  charge;  and  published  Qrundlehren 
der  Chemie  in  technischer  Bcsiehung  (2d  ed. 
1817),  Praktische  Dioptrik  (1828),  and  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  den  Flug  der  Vogel  (1846). 

PBECIEUSES  RIDICULES,  pra'syes'  re'd*'- 
kul',  Les  (Fr.,  the  ridiculous  blue-stockings). 
A  brilliant  comedy  by  Moliere,  first  produced  on 
November  18,  1659,  in  the  H6tel  du  Petit-Bour- 
bon in  Paris,  and  acted  in  1660  before  the  King, 
who  presented  3000  livres  to  the  actors.  The 
success  of  the  play  was  instantaneous  and  owed 
little  to  its  plot,  but  sprang  from  the  general 
delight  at  Moliere's  scathing  and  brilliant  satire 
of  the  esprit  prdcieux,  developed  in  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  and  exhibited  in  its  most  exaggerat- 
ed form  by  Mile,  de  ScudGry  and  her  school. 

PBiSCIETJX,  pra'syS'  (Fr.,  finical,  affected). 
An  epithet  applied  to  the  affected  style  which 
developed  in  France  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  the  outcome  of  a  movement  for 
purity  and  refinement  in  language,  fostered  in 
various  Parisian  salons,  notably  in  that  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  It  soon  became  itself  a 
menace  to  the  language,  degenerating  into  a  mere 
affectation   of   fine   sentiment   and   fine   words. 


Under  its  influence,  fantastic  turns  of  speech 
replaced  simple  expressions  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  whole  movement  acquired  a  ridiculous 
character  and  led  Moliere  to  write  his  brilliant 
satire  Les  Pricieuses  Ridicules,  which  gave  the 
death  blow  to  the  school.     See  Rambouillet, 

HOTEL  DE. 

PRECIOUS  KETALS.  As  the  predominant 
use  of  the  precious  metals  is  for  monetary  pur- 
poses and  radical  changes  in  the  quantity  of  the 
metals  affect  all  .prices,  much  interest  attaches 
to  their  production.  From  the  collapse  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  discovery  of  America  it  is 
probable  that  no  important  additions  were  made 
to  the  world's  monetary  stock.  With  the  dis- 
covery of  America  a  new  era  came  in,  but  it  was 
not  before  the  conquest  of  Mexico  (1521)  and 
of  Peru  (1533)  that  appreciable  additions  were 
made  to  the  world's  stock  of  silver  and  gold.  The 
course  of  gold  and  silver  production  since  1493 
is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Average  Annual  Production  in  Fink  Ouxcn 


1493-1520 

1521-1600 

1601-1700 

1701-1800 

1801-1840 

1841-1860 

1851-1860 

1861-1870 

1871-1880 , 

1881-1890 

1891-1895 

1896-1900 

Total  production 

1493  1850 

1851-1900 


Gold 

Sllrer 

186.470 

1.511,050 

288.071 

8.660,107 

293,304 

11.970,731 

610.882 

18,336,720 

612.214 

20,028,887 

1.760.602 

25.090.342 

6.508.293 

28,792,113 

6.062.534 

39.226.778 

6,567.062 

71.046,308 

5.073.260 

102.053.872 

7.882.564 

157,581.331 

12.461,478 

165.390.823 

152.779.060 

4.817.930,012 

834.031.609 

4,026,051.467 

See  Gold;    Silver. 

PBECOCITY  (from  Lat.  prcccox,  ripened  too 
soon,  from  prascoquere,  ripen  beforehand,  from 
prce,  before  +  eoquere,  to  cook;  connected  with 
Gk. whrT€iwt  peptein9  Skt.  pac,  to  cook).  A  pre- 
mature development,  especially  of  the  mental 
functions.  The  chief  problems  of  precocity  are 
(1)  the  relation  between  mental  precocity  and 
bodily  abnormalities,  (2)  the  relation  between 
precocity  and  genius,  (3)  the  course  of  training 
that  the  precocious  child  should  receive.  Ex- 
perts disagree  in  their  answers  to  the  first  two 
questions.  It  is,  however,  agreed  that  precocious 
children  should  receive  physical  attention,  while 
their  intellectual  bent  should  not  be  too  much 
fostered.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  preco- 
cious children  are  subject  to  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  various  scrofulous  symptoms, 
rickets,  a  stunted  body,  and  other  tokens  of  con- 
stitutional enfeeblement,  and  that  they  are  prone 
to  subsequent  mental  degeneration,  if  not  to 
idiocy  and  premature  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sully,  Galton,  and  other  writers  deem  an  early 
manifestation  of  genius  not  incompatible  with  a 
prolonged  development.  From  data  furnished  by 
Sully,  Donaldson  concludes  that  of  287  geniuses 
(musicians,  painters,  sculptors,  scholars,  poets, 
scientific  men,  novelists,  and  philosophers),  80 
per  cent,  gave  distinct  signs  of  promise  before 
20,  80  per  cent,  produced  work  before  30,  84  per 
cent,  attained  fame  before  40.  Musical  talent  is 
especially  apt  to  be  precocious;  only  6  per  cent, 
of  the  great  composers  failed  to  show  marked 
abilitv  as  children. 
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Bibliogbaphy.    Chamberlain.     The  Child:    A  treatises    on    systematic    theology,    particularly 

Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Man  (London,  1900) ;  Hodge  (New  York,  1871-72)  ;  Mozley,  A  Treatise 

Donaldson,  The  Growth  of  the  Brain  (ib.,  1895) ;  on  the  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination 

Ellis,  M an  and  Woman   (ib.,  1894);  F.  Galton,  (London,    1878);    Forbes,    Predestination,    and 

Hereditary  Genius  (ib.,  1892);  Lang,  "Genius  in  Free  Will   (Edinburgh,   1879).     See  Abminian- 

Children,"  North  American  Review,  vol.  clxiv.  ism;  Augustine,  Saint;  Calvinism;  Election; 

(New  York,  1897) .  Fbee  Will. 

PRECOGNITION     (Lat.    prwcognitio,    fore-  PBEDICABLE  (Lat.  pratdicabilis,  what  may 

knowledge,  from  pr&cognoscere,  to  know  before-  **    spoken    of,    from    prwdicare,    to     declare, 

band,  from  pro?,  before  +  cognoscere,  to  know).  *rom    P***,    before    +    dicare,    frequentative    of 

In  Scotch  law,  an  examination  before  a  judge  dicere,  to  say).    A  term  in  the  scholastic  logic 

ordinary  or  justice  of  the  peace,  corresponding  connected  with  the  scheme  of  classification.  There 

to  a  preliminary  examination  under  penal  stat-  were   five  designations  employed  in  classifying 

utes  and  the  taking  of  depositions  in  the  United  objects  on  a  systematic  plan— genus,  species,  dif- 

States.     In   Scotch   practice   the   term   is   also  ference,  ( differentia ) ,  property  (proprium),  and 

applied  to  an  examination  of  witnesses  by   a  accident  (accidens).    Genus  is  the  name  of  any 

solicitor  before  the  trial  of  a  civil  cause,  at  which  class — marked  off  by  some  attribute  or   attri- 

time  it  is  customary  for  him  to  write  down  the  hutes,    called    generic — subdivided    into    further 

substance  of  their  testimony,  the  writing  itself  classes,    which    are    called    the    species    of    the 

being  sometimes  called  a  precognition.  genus.      The    other    three    designations— differ- 

tmmflomririmTAir      /t                 j  ence,    property,    accident — are    names    given    to 

FflfiDESTLNATION      (Lat.     prwdesUnatxo,  attributes,  other  than  the  generic,  possessed  by 

from  prcedettxnare  to  determine  beforehand  from  object8  classified.     The  difference,  oVmore  fre- 

wMore+tetwe,  to  determine).    A  theo-  quentiy  the  specific  difference,  is  what  distin- 

kpcri I  tenn  signifying  the  eternal  decree,  of  God  ^^  ciaase8  which  are  called  species  of  the 

whereby  certain  men  are  appointed  unto  salva-  Mme                      for  example    the  peculiarities 

Uon.   Theopposite  decree  is  called  that  of  repro-  wherein  the  cat  differs  from  the  tiger,  lion,  and 

bation     The  two  ideas  of  an  eternal  God  who  other  apecieg  of  the  genus  felis.     The  property 

works  by  plan  in  governing  the  world,  and  of  de8ignafc8  any  mark  peculiar  to  a  class  but  not 

such  a  sinful  condition  among  men  as  demands  illie|Ma  ^  0f  classification.    Thus,  'the  use 

theartivemterference  of  God  by  grace  if  any  are  of  toM  wa8  regarded  as  a  property  of  man,  for 

to  be  saved,  logically  lead  to  the  idea  of  pre-  it  wa8  th      ht  fo  be  an  exchisively  human  char- 

testation.    This  connection  of  thought  is  found  acteristic,  and  yet  was  not  used  as  the  basis  for 

iS^L?^*TMif^bTO^i^iA,lg,^n,i"d  classifying  man  as  a  species  distinct  from  apes, 

published  in  the  Reformed  theology  by  Calvin.  etc     ^accident  is  any  feature  which  is  neither 

The  term,  by  its  connection  with  the  word  des-  a            ic  attribute,  a  specific  difference,  nor  a 

tiqr.  conveys  an  unfortunate  implication,  as  if  pr*pertv.     For  instance,  the  high  value  of  gold 

predestination    had    to    do    with    fate.      Theo-  fs  an  accident;  gold  wouid  still  be  gold  though  it 

logians  have  always,  however    maintained  that  were  plenty  and  cheap.    There  is  much  confusion 

predestination    did    not    destroy    the    freedom  of  ^    h(  and  ^^  q{              in  ^^^^ 

of  the  will     With  Augustine,  predestination  is  with  t£?  Otitis  property  and  accident.    It  would 

*  •iia^lr  °  fiFF*l£ Dd  conce™8  c!^efly  *hat  ^  be  well  to  omit  the  teni  property  from  considera- 
will  Himself  dc^the  persuasives  He  will  employ  t-  altogether.  Then  accident  would  be  an  in- 
to elicit  the  good  choice  of  the  will  He  made  cluaive  £rm  comprehellding  all  the  qualities 
no  attempt  to  exhibit  the  reasons  why  some  are  which  are  neither  'ic  ^  gific  ^^H 
brought  to  faith  and  salvation  and  others  not.  the  lo^cal  workjg  ^jone*  und£  LoGIC. 
It  was  a  matter  of  the  inscrutable  wisdom  and  •».„,«*, * im*  o  t 
mercy  of  God.  In  this  reticence  he  has  been  PREDICATE.  See  Judgment. 
imitated  by  most  of  his  followers.  Negatively,  PBEDIS,  pra'des,  Ambbogio  de  (c.1455- 
the  Reformed  theology  emphasized  with  great  force  c.1515).  An  Italian  painter,  born  probably  in 
the  position  that  the  predestination  of  God  did  Milan.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  taught 
not  depend  upon  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  by  Christophorus  de  Predis,  the  miniature 
faith  which  would  be  exercised  by  the  elected  painter,  and  was  afterwards  influenced  by  Vin- 
individual,  for  that  faith,  as  the  entrance  into  cenzo  Foppa  and  Leonardo,  to  the  extent  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  condition  of  salva-  his  works  have  been  confounded  with  theirs  for 
tion,  is  the  result  of  the  election.  They  did  not,  many  years.  He  was  the  favorite  painter  of 
however,  exclude  all  foreknowledge  of  the  indi-  Ludovico  Sforza,  il  Moro,  and  probably  went  to 
vidual.  The  Anninians  were  sometimes  thought  Innsbruck  in  1499  with  the  Duke  and  his  family, 
to  condition  predestination  upon  foreknowledge  The  portrait  by  him  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
of  faith,  but  no  creed  states  this  (except  certain  (dated  1502),  who  married  Bianca  Sforza,  is  in 
creeds  of  the  Greek  Church).  The  main  conten-  the  Vienna  Gallery.  De  Predis  was  rescued 
tion  of  Augustine,  that  salvation  begins  in  the  from  oblivion  by  Giovanni  Morelli,  the  great  art 
initiative  of  God,  is  generally  accepted  by  evan-  critic,  who  credits  him  with  the  following  por- 
gelical  Christians;  but  the  adjustment  of  this  traits:  a  female  portrait  in  the  Ambrosiana, 
position  to  human  freedom  is  a  point  in  refer-  Milan,  hitherto  ascribed  to  Leonardo;  Gian 
ence  to  which  much  diversity  prevails.  In  recent  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  belonging  to  Count  Porro 
times  the  drift  of  opinion  has  been  against  efforts  at  Milan ;  Francesco  de  Bartolommeo  Archinto, 
to  make  such  an  adjustment,  and  the  current  of  in  the  collection  of  Fuller-Maitland,  London ;  two 
discussion  has  carried  theological  interests  into  profile  portraits  in  the  Libro  del  Jesus,  belonging 
other  departments  of  thought.  Present  tenden-  to  Prince  Trivulzio,  Milan;  two  portraits  of 
ties  are  to  emphasize  the  known,  the  facts  of  youths,  in  the  Bergamo  gallery,  and  another  in  the 
consciousness,  and  avoid  inferences  of  a  preca-  Poldi  collection  in  Milan.  De  Predis  is  one  of 
rions  nature  as  to  the  unknown.  Consult:  the  the  most  interesting  painters  of  the  Milanese 
You  xr?.. 
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school,  despite  certain  defects  of  drawing.    Con-  generation  of  the  bodies  with  which  they  are 

suit  Morelli,  Italian  Painters  (London,  1892).  united  in  this  world.    The  idea  has  always  been 

PREEMPTION  (ML.  pratemptio,  a  buying  widel7  spread  throughout  the  East.  The  Greek 
before,  from  Lat.  prat,  before  +  emptio,  pur-  philosophers  too,  especially  those  who  held  the 
chase,  from  emere,  to  buy).  In  international  doctrine  of  transmigration  (q.v.),  as  the  Pytha- 
law,  the  right  of  a  nation  to  seize  provisions  and  g°reans,  Empedocles,  and  Plato,  were  familiar 
other  articles  belonging  to  a  foreign  nation  or  with  the  conception.  With  some  of  the  early 
its  citizens,  while  they  are  being  shipped  across  Christians,  as  Origen,  the  assumption  of  such 
the  territory  of  the  former,  as  being  probable  preexistence  was  connected  with  the  belief  that 
contraband  of  war,  and  for  which  proper  com-  God  ha<*  created  the  souls  of  men  before  the 
pensation  or  indemnity  is  made  to  the  owners.  w°*ld,  and  that  these  were  united  with  human 
The  English  rule  is  to  pay  the  market  value  of  bodies  at  generations  or  at  birth.  Subsequently 
the  goods  seized,  together  with  a  reasonable  prob-  the  followers  of  this  opinion  were  termed  pre- 
able  profit,  usually  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  on  eanstencists,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  tra- 
that  amount.  By  the  treaty  of  November  19,1794,  ductanists,  who  held  that  children  received  soul 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  **  wel1  as  ^dy  from  their  parents.  Direct  inter- 
certain  articles,  as  munitions  of  war  and  naval  est  in  this  doctrine  has  nearly  ceased  in  modern 
stores,  were  classed  as  absolute  contraband  of  times,  although  in  the  later  philosophy  of  Ger- 
war  and  subject  to  confiscation,  and  it  was  fur-  many  it  has  been  revived  by  the  younger  Fichte; 
ther  stipulated  that  all  other  articles  seized  as  h  also  forms  the  basis  of  Julius  Mailer's  Die 
contraband  of  war  should  be  bought  at  a  reason-  christliche  Lehre  von  der  SUnde  (Breslau,  1839; 
able  price  and  the  owner  indemnified  for  all  2d  ed.  1888;  Eng,  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1856).  and 
damages  sustained  thereby.  See  Contraband  of  is  involved  in  the  theory  of  a  universe  consisting 
War;  International  Law;  and  consult  the  solely  of  eternal  conscious  personalities  each 
authorities  mentioned  under  the  latter  title.  <*«"»  ***>  advocated  by  Howison  in  The  Limits 

In  the  English  law,  the  term  preemption  is  of  Evolution  (New  York,  1901). 

employed  to  denote  a  contract  right  to  buy  real  PREFECT     (Lat.    prcefectus,    overseer,  gov- 

property,  in  event  of  a  sale,  at  a  price  equal  to  ernor,  from  prwficere,  to  set  over,  from  prw,  be- 

or  greater  than  the  highest  price  offered  by  any  fore  +  facere,  to  make).     The  title  of  many 

other  person  to  the  owner  within  the  stipulated*  officers  and  magistrates  in  ancient  Rome.    The 

time.    This  sort  of  a  right  is  commonly  included  most  important  was  the  prusfeetus  urbi,  or  city 

under  the  phrase  'option  to  purchase/  in  the  warden,  an  appointive  office  of  high  rank  estab*- 

United  States.  lished  in  very  early  times.    In  the  kingly  period 

Preemption  Right.    A  right  formerly  given  to  the  city  prefect  represented  the  King  during  his 

citizens  of  the  United  States  under  our  public  absence  from  the  city  in  time  of  war,  and  under 

land  laws  to  buy  a  quarter  section  of  public  the  Republic  he  performed  the  same  office  for  the 

lands  at  a  limited  price  in  preference  to  all  jother  consuls,  being  himself  always  an  ex-consul.  Later, 

persons,    provided   they   complied    with   certain  with  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  city  pre- 

regulations.    The  preemption  laws  were  repealed  tor   (see  Praetor),  that  of  city  prefect  lost  its 

by  act  of  Congress,  March  3,   1891    (26  U.   S.  importance,  until  renewed  in  the  reorganization 

Stat,  at  Large,  p.  1097),  but  the  rights  of  those  of  the  government  by  Augustus.     It  now  became 

who  had  previously  filed  their  claims  were  saved,  an  Imperial  magistracy  of  very  high  importance, 

This  means  of  acquiring  public  land  differed  from  and,  as  before,  only  ex-consuls  were  eligible.  The 

the  homestead  laws,  which  require  occupation  and  duty  of  the  prwfectus  urbi  was  to  maintain  order 

cultivation.      See    Homestead    Laws;    Public  in  Rome;  he  was  thus  a  sort  of  chief  of  police, 

Lands.  as  in  France  and  Italy  to-day.     Other  prefects 

PREfiSTABLISHED  HARMONY,  The  of  high  (senatorial)  rank  under  the  Empire  were 
Doctrine  of.  The  theory  propounded  by  Leibnitz  the  prcefectus  alimentorum,  in  charge  of  the  pub- 
to  account  for  the  empirical  fact  that  a  regular  lic  grain  supply;  the  prwfectus  cerarii  Batumi,  or 
connection  exists  between  changes  in  the  body  and  head  of  tne  crvi*  treasury  and  the  prwfectus  ara- 
modifications  in  the  mental  life,  and  for  the  cor-  ™  militaris,  or  head  of  the  military  treasury, 
respondence  between  the  experiences  of  different  Members  of  the  second,  or  equestrian,  rank  were 
persons.  Leibnitz  held  that  the  bodily  changes  eligible,  under  the  Empire,  to  another  class  of 
do  not  cause  the  mental  changes,  and  that  the  prefectures,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
correspondence  between  the  experiences  of  dif-  command  of  the  Emperor's  body-guard  (the  ^re- 
ferent persons  are  not  due  to  external  influences  torian  guard'),  with  the  title  prwfectus  pratorio. 
working  on  them  from  without,  but  that  from  The  power  of  the  praetorian  prefect  was  often 
the  beginning  God  has  so  ordained  the  course  great  enough  to  cause  the  overthrow  of  an  em- 
of  each  person's "  life  that  there  shall  be  such  peror  and  dictate  the  choice  of  his  successor.  The 
a  correspondence  between  his  experiences  and  his  pr&fectus  annona,  in  charge  of  the  free  distribu- 
bodily  changes,  and  between  the  experiences  of  tion  of  grain  to  the  poor,  and  the  pratfectus 
different  persons  under  like  conditions.  This  view  &9VVK>  viceregent  of  the  Emperor  in  Egypt  were 
differs  from  occasionalism  (q.v.),  propounded  by  hoth  men  of  equestrian  rank,  as  were  also  the  ad- 
Geulincx,  in  that  the  latter  holds  that  the  cor-  mirals  stationed  at  the  navy-yards  of  Ravenna 
respondence  is  produced  by  God  at  the  particular  and  Misenum  (pratfecti  classis)  and  the  captain 
time  on  occasion  of  what  we  call  causes,  while  of  the  city  police  (prarfectus  vigilum).  In  the 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  preestablished  har-  army  also  there  were  prefects  in  charge  of  the 
mony  the  correspondence  has  been  previously  or-  camp,  and  of  the  seperate  legions,  cohorts,  and  ate. 
dained  and  leaves  no  necessity  for  the  perpetual  Fiually,  in  some  towns  of  Italy  the  highest  local 
intervention  of  God.  magistrate  had  the  title  of  prarfectus  iure  dicundo. 

PREEXISTENCE,  Doctrine  of.    The  belief  PREFORMATION    (from  Lat.  preeformare, 

that  human  souls  were  in  existence  before  the  to  shape  beforehand,  from  prw,  before  -{-  formare% 
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to  shape,  from  forma,  shape).  A  view  originating  lish  version,  1889)  ;  Die  Mystik  der  alien  Orie- 
nt the  seventeenth  century  with  Malpighi  and  chen  (1888);  and  Die  Magie  ale  Naturwissen- 
Bonnit  They  assumed  that  the  germs  of  all  schaft  (1899).  His  selected  works  in  fifteen 
coming  generations  were  contained  in  one  prim-  volumes  were  published  at  Leipzig  in  1900. 
ordial  egg.  According  to  this  view  all  the  parts  PMXATE  (ML.  prwlatus,  prelate,  Lat.  prob- 
and organs  of  the  chick  are  present  in  the  fetus,  set  before,  p.p.  assigned  to  prceferre,  to  set 
germ  or  egg,  there  being  no  differentiation,  but  before).  A  title  given  to  certain  ecclesiastics  of 
only  an  unfolding  of  parts  ('evolutio')  existing,  a  higher  order,  usually  to  patriarchs,  metropoli- 
infioitesimal  in  size,  in  the  egg.  Haller  emphati-  tans,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  in  the  Roman 
cally  stated  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  heads  of  religious  houses 
differentiation  of  parts,  that  no  part  of  the  body  and  certain  other  officials.  In  the  Roman  Curia 
was  made  before  another,  but  that  all  the  organs  many  such  officials,  although  not  bishops,  wear 
were  simultaneously  created.  It  logically  fol-  the  episcopal  purple  and  are  addressed  as  *Mon- 
lowed  that  the  germ  destined  to  give  origin  to  signore'  and  TEtight  Reverend.'  These  prelates 
the  animal— the  ovum  according  to  ovulists,  are  0ften  intrusted  with  weighty  diplomatic  and 
the  sperm  as  claimed  by  the  spermatists  (q.v.)—  other  missions,  and  their  office  is  commonly  a 
contained  within  itself  the  germ  of  the  next  training-school  for  the  cardinalate.  By  the  de- 
generation, that  of  the  next  after,  and  so  on  in-  rived  term  prelacy  is  understood  such  an  eccle- 
definitely,  so  that  the  first  created  male  or  siastical  polity  as  provides  for  a  gradation  of 
female  of  each  species  contained  within  its  the  clergy  in  rank,  as  distinguished  from  a  sys- 
sperms  or  ova  the  germs  of  all  future  generations,  tern  in  which  all  the  clergy  are  on  an  equality. 

inclosed  within  one  another, like  a  nest  of  Chinese        w-dtt    w „  /10Ki     \       A  n  v 

boxes.    The  theory  of  ineasement  (embottement)  .  *****!>  V**™**  <}8?4T>-  ^  German  h'?: 

propounded  by  Swammerdam  in  1733  was  that  the  ^"^  P"»*" ^bo™  at  1f^L  He  was  *JTl 

fori  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  of  the  butter-  J*  Gros9e.  »  ^esden  and  of  Gussow  in  Berlin, 

fly  preexisted  in  the  egg,  and  evln  in  the  ovary;  thJfn.w*nt  *°  ^  *°  8tu^.  .fre8C0  Pa.lntm8.  « 

aid  that  the  insects  uTtnese  stages  were  distinct  wh,?h  b.ranch.  he  produced  his .most  important 

uimals,  contained  one  inside  of  the  other.    This  ? ?rkB;.  to«  "li.:  ^eve»  a?"™.1  V*™t™&  symbol- 

"ffi^r,Wnerdam  -,-"  to  *■  ^  SSr?   fflffJ^Si?  Hat^Archftec^ 

^^£c^ta^ent^Delage'l'tt  sz  +?£$*&  vSa?  fiaWJasft 

£Z  f?.^0  ^ot^P*'^*  'iST  Ti  '2ff  "Valor,"  and  "Henry  IV.  Granting  Privileges  to 

fi*  l  MioT^Iw  York imT'LES  Worms  *  1074"  <™r  Hal1-  Worms)  •  «**■  of 

T4  i  '  i    *  p9 \ J. ?        ?Jj       v    I'  ioSSi       '  historic  episodes  and  allegorical  scenes,  respect- 
s-toot of  Entomology  (New  York,  1898).  ive,y  in  ^  city  Ha„8  at8Hildesheim  (1888^92) 

PBEGEL,  pra'gel.  The  principal  river  of  and  Danzig  (1896),  and  in  the  staircase  of  the 
East  Prussia,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Breslau  Museum  ( 1894) ;  mythological  scenes  in 
Ister  and  the  Angerapp,  below  Insterburg  (Map:  the  Albertinum,  Dresden  (1900).  Of  his  easel 
Prussia,  J  1).  It  flows  in  a  western  direction  pictures  the  Dresden  Gallery  contains  the  "Be- 
and  enters  the  eastern  end  of  the  Frisches  Half  trayal  of  Christ"  (1886),  and  the  Breslau 
about  5  miles  below  KOnigsberg.  Its  total  length  Museum  a  "Repose  in  Egypt"  (1890).  The  car- 
is  about  80  miles  and  it  is  navigable  from  Inster-  toons  to  his  Hildesheim  frescoes  were  awarded  the 
burg.  great  gold  medal  in  Berlin  in  1893.    From  1886 

PREGNANCY.     See  Obstetmcs;  Menstbu-  to  1891  he  }*?8U  f*  the  .Beiin  Academy,  then 

ATI0X  was  appointed  professor  in  Dresden.     He  pub- 

'  lished  Die  Freshen  im  Rathaus  zu  Hildesheim 

PBEHNTTE     (named    in    honor    of    Colonel  (ig94)    and  Die  Freshen  im   Treppenhaus  des 

Prehn,  who  discovered  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  8chlesischen  Museums,  text  by  Janitsch  (1895). 

Hope  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  For   njs  biography,   consult   Meissner    (Vienna, 

tury)     An  aluminum-calcium  orthosiUcate  that  1897)  and  Rosenberg  (Bielefeld,  1901). 

crystallizes  in ^  the  orthorhombic  system.  It  has  pBEI/LBB    Fbiedrich    (the  Elder)     (1804- 

a  vitreous  lustre  and  is  light  green  to  white  in  -  *     aai^T~„i0ZJa  £™,«L i^aI^I  mi„+»» 

color.     It  is  widely  distributed  and  occurs  in  J8).    A  ^^ishrf  Gennan  landaca^  ^ter, 

.«.«*:_         i-           J   uiDwiwuwM  ,      . 4.!™    ,..  to  whom  the    historic"  landscapeowes  its  highest 

eruptive  rocks,  usually  associated  with  zeolites,  devel         nt  in  the  nineteenth  Century.    Bom  at 

fine  specimens  being  found  in  France,  the  Harz  ™.  AT1JV     A     -i  OA    1QA>f    i,A  mmm^a  ;„  ;„*•«,«„« 

Mounts,   and    Scotland,   and   in   the    United  Kff^ito^ 

States  at  Bergen  Hill  and  Patterson,  N.  J.,  and  Z^^Mc  Talent      Through    fflich    Cr 

olr^lnV1  SirTiSt  tor,  Goethe  became  interested  in  him  and  hence- 

SaTlZ  ^iJ^J^tontS  forih  influenced  the  development  of  the  young 

have  been  cut  from  masses  in  China.  artist     Jn  lg21  pre,ler  ^  tQ  Dre8den,  where 

PBEL,  pr&l,  Karl,  Baron  du   (1839-99).     A  he  copied  after  Ruisdael  and  Potter  and  was 

German  philosophic  author.     He   was  born   at  much  impressed  by  the  works  of  Claude  Lorrain 

Landshut,     studied     at     Munich,     and,     after  and  Poussin.     Back  at  Weimar,  his  work  at- 

thirteen    years      (1859-72)      in     the     Bavarian  tracted  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles 

army,    devoted    himself    to    philosophy.       His  Augustus,  who  in  1824  took  him  to  Antwerp,where 

chief  works  are :  Oneirokritikon.   Der  Traumvom  Preller  now  devoted  two  years  to  the  study  of 

Standpunkte    des    transcendentalen    Idealismus  the  human   figure   at  the   Academy  under  Van 

(1868),  which  won  him  an  honorary  doctorate  Bre*e.   With  a  stipend  from  the  Grand  Duke,  he 

from  Tubingen;    Der   Kampf   urns   Dasein   am  went  in  1826  to  Milan,  and  in  1828  proceeded  to 

Himmel  (1874;  3d  ed.,  Enturickelungsgeschichte,  Rome,  where  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  an- 

1882) ;  Die  Philosophic  der  Mystik  (1885;  Eng-  tique  models  and  the  master  works  of  the  Italian 
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Renaissance,  together  with  the  mighty  impulses  Dresden,  where  he  found  a  wider  sphere  for  his 

received  through  the  influence  of  Koch  and  the  activity  and  in   1880  became  professor  at  the 

closest  study  of  Claude  and  Poussin,  fully  de-  Academy.      Developing  into  a  fine  colorist,  he 

veloped  his  powers.    On  a  trip  to  Naples  in  1830  surpassed  even  his  father  in  point  of  technique, 

he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  life-work,  the  and    with    predilection    chose    for    his   subjects 

"Odyssey  Landscapes/'  and  there  he  also  met  scenes   with   historic   associations,   such  as  the 

Dr.  H&rtel,  who  was  to  give  him  the  first  oppor-  "Gulf  of  Baja,"  the  "Forum  Romanum,"  "Mon- 

tunity  to  realize  his  dream,  by  commissioning  astery  of  Santa  Scolastica,  Near  Subiaco"  ( 1872, 

him   in   1832  to  paint  in  his  Roman  house  at  Dresden    Gallery),    "Landscape    with    Sappho" 

Leipzig  "Seven  Scenes  from  the  Odyssey"  ( 1834) .  ( 1879,  Leipzig  Museum) ,  and  "Pieve  di  Cadore," 

Landscape  and  figure  elements  appear  there  in  the  home  of  Titian  (1880).    His  mural  paintings 

their  intimate  relation,  blended  into  an  harmo-  of  mythological  and  historic  landscapes  in  the 

nious  whole.    Preller  succeeded  Meyer  as  prof es-  Albrechtsburg     at     Meissen      (1878),     in    the 

sor  at  the  school  of  drawing  in  1832  and  received  Royal  theatre,  the  Albertinum  ( 1891 ) ,  for  which 

at  the  same  time  the  commission  to  execute  "Six  he  made  special  studies  in  Greece  in  1890,  and  in 

Thuringian  Landscapes  with  Historical  Figures"  the  university   (1897),  number  among  the  best 

for  the  ducal  palace.    There  he  also  painted  in  of  their  kind. 

tempera  "Five  Scenes  from  Oberon"  (1834-39)  PBELTJDE  (OF.  prelude,  Fr.  prelude,  from 
in  the  Wieland  room.  Among  the  results  of  Lat.  prceludere,  to  play  before,  from  prop,  before 
journeys  to  the  isle  of  Rligen  (1837  and  1839)  -f  luderet  to  play).  In  music,  a  short  preface  or 
and  to  Norway  (1840),  the  views  of  the  sub-  introduction  to  a  more  extended  movement  or 
lime  Norwegian  coast  scenery,  well  represented  composition,  or  to  a  dramatic  performance  or 
by  three  specimens  in  the  Weimar  Museum,  one  church  service.  It  is  in  the  same  key  with  the 
(1850)  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  one  (1853)  selection  which  it  is  to  introduce,  and  to  which  it 
in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin,  are  especially  is  intended  as  a  preparation.  For  a  long  time 
noteworthy.  the  prelude  constituted  an  essential  portion  of 
More  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  he  the  older  sonata  and  suites.  In  the  seventeenth 
found  occasion  to  resume  his  favorite  theme  century  Corelli  in  his  Bonate  da  Camera  intro- 
and  to  compose  an  enlarged  version  of  the  duced  the  custom  of  beginning  all  such  works 
"Odyssey  Landscapes"  in  sixteen  charcoal  draw-  with  preludio  in  slow  time;  hence  the  introduc- 
ing (1854-56,  National  Gallery,  Berlin),  which  tion  (q.v.)  in  our  modern  sonatas  and  svm- 
on  their  exhibition  in  Munich,  1858,  produced  phonies.  The  German  composers  developed  this 
an  immense  impression.  The  monumental  exe-  idea.  In  some  of  the  suites  of  J.  S.  Bach  the 
cution  of  this  cycle  being  secured  by  the  Grand  prelude  is  as  important  as  any  of  the  regular 
Duke  Charles  Alexander  for  the  new  Museum  at  movements.  When  this  master  wrote  the  Tf ell- 
Weimar,  Preller  started  for  Italy  in  1859  to  Tempered  Clavichord  he  prefaced  each  fugue  with 
make  new  studies,  which  resulted  in  another  a  prelude.  Bach's  organ  preludes  are  master- 
modified  series  of  sixteen  compositions,  the  car-  pieces,  notably  the  magnificent  one  in  E  flat 
toons  ( 1860-63 )  having  found  a  permanent  place  introducing  the  Saint  Ann's  fugue.  Mendelssohn 
in  the  Leipzig  Museum  and  the  encaustic  paint-  followed  Bach  in  his  six  Preludes  and  Fugues  for 
ings,  executed  1865-68,  constituting  one  of  the  piano  (op.  35).  Chopin  wrote  a  book  of  preludes 
chief  ornaments  of  the  Weimar  Museum.  The  which  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
cycle  traverses  Homer's  entire  narrative.  In  shorter  compositions,  but  they  are  entirely  inde- 
the  meanwhile  he  had  also  painted  the  easel  pic-  pendent  compositions,  complete  in  themselves, 
tures  of  "Calypso"  and  "Leucothea"  for  the  Richard  Wagner,  from  the  time  of  his  writia!? 
Schack  Gallery  in  Munich,  and  of  "Nausicaa"  Lohengrin,  uses  the  word  prelude*  (Vorspiel) 
for  the  Raczynski  Gallery  in  Berlin.  Two  fur-  instead  of  overture.  He  aimed  to  give  in  the 
ther  sojourns  in  Italy  (1869  and  1875)  occasioned  orchestra  introduction  to  his  dramatic  works 
another  series  of  fine  oil  paintings,  of  which  the  either  a  complete  synopsis  of  the  drama  or  its 
"Rape  of  Nymphs  by  a  Centaur"  (1874)  adorns  fundamental  idea.  He  has,  indeed,  done  this 
the  Dresden  Gallery  and  "Acqua  Acetosa  Near  also  in  his  overtures  to  The  Flying  Dutchman 
Rome"  (1874)  is  the  most  remarkable.  Preller  and  Tannhduser.  Only  in  Lohengrin  does  the 
also  has  twenty-eight  plates  of  excellent  etchings  prelude  end  with  a  complete  cadence;  in  all  the 
(1832-47)  to  his  credit.  Productive  and  planning  other  works  the  prelude  leads  without  a  cadence 
to  the  last,  he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  directly  into  the  first  act.  See  Form  ;  Overtuhe. 
Weimar,  April  23,  1878,  and  was  buried  on  his  pranHprTXTgy AB.TA ira  See  Advotists; 
birthday.  Consult:  Atkinson,  in  Art  Journal  Millennium;  Milleb,  William. 
(London,  1881)  ;  Roquette,  Friedreich  Preller  PBEMISE  (in  logic).  &*  Syllogism. 
(Frankfort,  1883)  ;  Pecht,  Deutsche  Kunstler  m*-*™,™  /rw  IJL^  ™r  wAnij8JM,  from 
des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  t.  (Nordlingen,  DEMISES  ( OF.  prem%ssef  Fr.  premxsse,  from 
1877)  ;  Reber,  Geschichte  der  neueren  deutschen  UL-  Vrctmxssa,  premise  fern  sg^  of  Lat.  ptvm* 
v».JJ  i:  /t  «;«„;«.  iQQi\.  t>«o««k^«  a~  *****  P-P«  of  prcemtttere,  to  send  before,  put  before, 
schZhie  der  moE»  Knit    «  Tb^  !'899>  •  *""»  ^  before  +  mitten*,  to  send/Skt  mir. 

<ib.,  1863) ;  and  Jordan,  Die  Odyssce  in  Preller,  t^Z  J^Z^\  trtltaT-lA*  £Swl2 

n„Jor*n„~„  /ik     iq7q\  Part  of  any  legal  writing,  which  usually  con- 

Darstellung  (ib.,  1873) .  ^  prelimJina  £  8tatements  or  descriptions,  net- 

PRELLER,  Fbiedbich  (the  Younger)  (1838-  essary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  main 
1901).  A  German  landscape  painter,  born  at  body  of  an  instrument,  as  the  'stating*  part  of  a 
Weimar,  the  son,  pupil,  and  worthy  follower  of  bill  in  equity,  or  the  part  of  a  deed  which  precedes 
Friedrich  the  Elder,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  habendum  clause,  and  which  contains  a  de- 
Italy  in  1859.  He  studied  there  until  1862,  and  scription  of  the  property  conveyed.  As  a  result 
again  in  1864-66  in  Rome.    In  1867  he  settled  in  of  this  custom  of  speaking  of  the  description  of 
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the  property  in  a  deed  as  the  premises,  popular  Abbey  of  Heeswijk  (Holland).    Consult  Currier, 

usage  has  extended  the  meaning  of.  the  term  to  History  of  Religious  Orders  (New  York,  1894). 

include   lands,    tenements,    and    hereditaments  *vi» «•*■»«,,        „«_,—   „,              ,    ,A^«W„V 

themselves.  PBENCE,  or  PRINCE,  Thomajs  (c.  1600-73). 

wnmrsvKrcinm  a  m-niTcrr  «  wa           n  j        1  -An.  American  colonist,  born  at  Lechdale,  in  Glou- 

PBEMOOTT^TENSIANS,      called      also  cestershire,  England.     He  was  one  of  the  com- 

ftonnnm    A  religious  Order  which    during  of  FvaiiaM  that  8ettled  m  Leyden,  Holland, 

he  four  centuries  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six-  ^  .     1621  ne  followed  the  Pii^im8  to  New 

teenth,  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  pow-  Plymouth.    He  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth, 

erful  monastic  bodies  in  Europe.    Its  houses  were  and  soon  became  a  person  of  influence  in  the  col- 

especially  numerous  in  termany  but  there  were  and  was  chogen  to  fill  its  mogt  responsible 

many  monasteries  also  in  Kigland,  where,  be-  officeg      He  wag  elected  Governor  in   1634  and 

cause  o{  the  color  of  their  habit,  the  Norbertines  1638^  and  annually  from  1657  until  his  death  in 

were  called  White  Canons.  The  Order  was  found-  1673>  the  kw  requiring  the  Governor  to  live  in 

ed  by  Saint  Norbert,  a  native  of  Xanten   in  the  piymouth  being  waived  in  his  favor.    From  1635 

Diocese  of  CTeves,  who  was  born  about  1080.  Nor-  mtn  1637  and  from  1639  ^^j  1656  he  was  one 

lot  s  youth  had  been  irregular,  but,  converted  at  of  the  Mutants,  and  in  1654  he  was  sent  to 

the  age  of  35,  he  afterwards  lived  very  strictly,  Kenebec  patent,  where  he  established  a  govern- 

devotrog  himself   to   the   conversion   of   others.  ment  subordinate  to  that  at  Plymouth.    In  relig- 

Whife  engaged  in  this  work  he  realized  the  need  ioug  affairg  he  repregented  the  intolerance  of  his 

for  missionaries  to  help  the  local  clergy.    He  was  but  on  the  other  hand  he          ^  considered 

soon  joined  by  Uurteen  companions  to  whom  he  the  founder  of  the  New  E     land  J    bHc  school 

gave  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine    and  founded  for  he  ^^     advoCated  the  establishment  of 

his  first  monastery  m  the  forest  of  Coucy,  near  a        tem    f  ff£  education  and  8ecured  the 

Laon,  at  a  place  called  Prt  Monstrt   (the  fleW  ^     f       ^      appropriating  the  profits  of  the 

shown),    or    Premonstrg     (foreshown),    because  *     Q   ,  Series  to  the  SUDDort  of  a  school  in 

Xorbert  felt  that  this  was  the  place  that ^  been  ^Cod  fl^^to^^pport  o^ch^l  in 

Shel  hous'e  a'nd  fc^J^toF^  ^ «  «•  ^  <*  »™  *»™»  (1866). 

from  it.    The  rule  adopted  by  Saint  Norbert  was  PBEN'DERGAST,   Sir  Habbt  North  Dal- 

very  strict.    It  imposed  perpetual  fasting,  that  is,  bymple   ( 1834— ) .     An  English  soldier,  born  in 

allowed  only  one  meal  a  day,  not  to  be  taken  be-  India.    He  was  educated  at  Brighton  College  and 

fore  noon,  and  required  entire  abstinence  from  the  East  India  Company's  College  at  Addiscombe, 

meat    Besides  the  daily  chanting  of  the  office,  entered  the  military  service  in  1854,  was  with  the 

the  monks  were  bound  to  the  duties  of  preaching  sappers  and  miners  during  the  Persian  War  of 

and  hearing  confessions  in  connection  with  the  1856-57,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Central  India  field 

parish  clergy.  force  distinguished  himself  in  1858.    In  the  Abys- 

The  Order  spread  rapidly,  first  in  France  and  sinian  War  (1867-68)  he  commanded  the  detach- 

the  I/)w  Countries,  and,  after  Norbert's  election  ment  of  Madras  sappers  and  miners,  and  in  1885- 

(1127)  as  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  also  in  Ger-  86  he  commanded  the  expedition  which  obtained 

many.  *  The  abbot  of  the  mother  house  at  Coucy  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma  to  the  British 

held  the  rank  of  general  and  was  superior  of  the  Empire.     He  then    ( 1886 )    commanded  all   the 

entire  Order.    This  continued  to  be  the  case  until  British  forces  in  Burma,  and  subsequently  occu- 

the   French    Revolution.       Saint    Norbert    also  pied  various  posts,  including  that  of  officiating 

founded  an  Order  of  nuns  which  spread  almost  as  resident  at  Mysore  and  chief  commissioner  of 

rapidly  and  as  widely  as  that  for  men.    At  the  Coorg  in  1891-92.    In  1887  he  attained  the  rank 

end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Premonstraten-  of  general  of  Royal  Engineers, 

sian  Order  had  not  less  than  1500  monasteries  for  ■pt.wtotvi5.-r/iast    t^™  -Pa™™-   /  i»oq  qq\ 

men  and  500  for  women,  most  of  them  situated  .  ^P^BGAST,  John  ?A™?K   (}8£8;9,? h 

in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  for  the  Order  £n  Irish  politician  and  historian,  born  at  Dublin. 

never  made  much  progress  in  Italy  or  Spain.    It  H.e  wffJ^ucf,tedKat  F™**  °  ^  ^^  ™ 

maintained  its  fin*  flrvor  for  several  centuries,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  and  was  active  as  a 

hut  mitigations   of  the  rule  gradually  crept  in  f"ter  °f  Pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles  from 

and  werffollowed  by  relaxations,  which  made  the  Liberal  Nationalist  point  of  view     His  chief 

various  reforms  necessary.    Toward  the  close  of  work  was  however  in  connection  with  Irish  his- 

the  sixteenth    century    (1573),    as    the    result  %ry>  J? .whlch  h/  Polished  the following  studies: 

of  the  Catholic  reaction  that  followed  the  Coun-  **•  *?*<>!%* •■  t^0r€^tt^8irttlmnmt  of 

•i     .  m .      .    «>#«_    mAVAmA„+    aim ;,or    x_  Ireland  (1863;  2d  ed.  1875);  The  Tory  War  %n 

?L\  ^^J^J^Tn^^l  <J3d!rt>l?  Ulster  ( 1868)     and  Ireland  from  the  Restoration, 

ftat  m  the  Franciscan  Order  made  considerable  Revolution,  (1887). 

modification     of     the    existing    Premonstraten-  w  •"»  ■«M™'«",»»ww  \*w» /• 

sian  Institute.     The  reformed  communities  re-  PRENTICE,  George  Denison  (1802-70).  An 

mained  united    with   the   older   body,   however,  American  journalist,  born  at  Preston,  Conn.    He 

and  in  1630  the  modified  rule  was  accepted  by  graduated  at  Brown  in  1823,  studied  law  and  was 

all  the  communities.    Since  the  end  of  the  seven-  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced,  and  in 

teenth  century  the  Order  has  declined  in  num-  1828  became  the  first  editor  of  the  New  England 

here.    The  female  branch  became  almost  extinct  Review.     In  1830  he  removed  to  Kentucky  and 

in  the  eighteenth  century.    There  was  a  reawak-  there   published   his   popular   campaign   life   of 

ening  in  the   nineteenth   century   in   the   male  Henry  Clay  ( 1831 ) .    He  established  in  the  Whig 

branch,  but  the  Order  has  suffered  much  from  interest  at  Louisville  in  1830  the  Journal,  which 

suppression  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  German  Empire,  soon  came  to  be  the  best  edited  and  most  read 

and  Switzerland.     It  flourishes  in  Austria  and  newspaper  in  that  section.    He  did  much  to  in- 

Holland,  however,  and  there  are  some  houses  in  crease  the  Journal's  circulation  and  his  own  fame 

England.    In  the  United  States  there  is  a  house  through  originating  the  brief,  pointed  paragraph, 

at  De  Pere,  Wis.,  which  was  founded  from  the  theretofore  almost  unknown.  A  collection  of  these 
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paragraphs,  edited  by  himself,  appeared  in  1860  Briggs,  entitled  The  Agreement  Between  Union 
as  Prenticeana  (rev.  ed.  1870).  Prentice  was  a  Seminary  and  the  General  Assembly  (1891 }.  His 
vigorous  opponent,  and  was  so  frequently  in-  wife,  Elizabeth  Payson  Prentiss  (1818-78), 
volved  in  duels  as  to  become  a  subject  of  jest.  He  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
was  antagonistic  to  secession,  and  it  is  said  that  Edward  Payson.  She  was  educated  in  Portland 
his  editorials  had  an  important  influence  in  keep-  and  Ipswich,  taught  school  for  a  few  years,  and 
ing  Kentucky  from  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  was  married  to  Dr.  Prentiss  in  1845.  She  was 
He  published  in  the  Journal  considerable  verse,  the  author  of  books  for  children  and  several  popu- 
later  edited  by  Piatt  (Cincinnati,  1876).  He  also  lar  religious  works,  the  most  important  of  which 
contributed  for  some  time  a  column  of  'Wit  and  was  Stepping  Heavenward  (first  published  serial- 
Humor'  to  Bonner's  New  York  Ledger.  He  re-  ly  in  the  Chicago  Advance,  1869).  Her  life  and 
tired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Journal  in  1867.  letters  were  published  by  her  husband  (New 
Consult  the  sketch  by  Piatt,  in  the  edition  of  the  York,  1882). 

Poems  above  referred  to,  and   Watterson,   Me-        -o-ownrrao   o  o   /io/u>r/n     . 

morial  Address  (Cincinnati,  1870).  A  *»E*™S,  Seargent  Smith  (1808-50)  An 
•n-n-miT/rm-Mn  V»  •**■  /,«,~  %  American  lawyer  and  orator,  born  in  Portland, 
PMIN'TISS, .Benjamin  Maybuby  (181?-).  Me.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  graduated  at  Bow- 
An  American  soldier,  born  at  Belleville,  Va.  (now  doin  College,  and  then  settled  in  Natchez.  Miss. 
W.  Va.).  In  1841  he  settled  in  Quincy,  111,  and  Here  he  supported  himself  for  two  years  by  pri- 
three  years  later  he  became  first  lieutenant  of  a  vate  tutoring,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  in 
militia  company,  organized  to  aid  in  quelling  a  law  office.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829. 
the  Mormon  disturbances.  He  served  during  the  and  his  keen  intellect  and  unusual  oratorical 
Mexican  War  as  a  captain  of  volunteers,  and  at  ability  made  him  at  once  8UCCessful.  In  1832  he 
the  outbreak  of  thj  Civil  War  organized  a  com-  removed  to  Vicksburg,  where  he  soon  became  very 
pany  which  he  offered  to  the  Federal  Govern-  influential.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
ment.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  colonel  Legislature  by  the  Whigs,  and  two  years  later 
of  the  Seventh  Illinois,  and  on  May  17,  1861,  was  was  returned  to  Congress,  but  was  unseated.  He 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  vol-  was  reflected,  however,  in  the  following  year,  and 
unteers,  and  was  given  command  of  Cairo,  then  thia  time  was  anowed  to  serve.  In  1840  he  made 
one  of  the  five  principal  military  centres  of  the  speeches  in  many  parts  of  the  country  in  sup- 
Union.  In  September^however,  he  was  succeeded  ^  of  w.  H.  Harrison,  but  withdrew  from 
by  General  Grant.  On  December  28  1861,  he  ^^  m  1842  and  thereafter  took  but  little 
defeated  the  Confederates  at  Mount  Zion.  On  part  in  public  affairs  save  in  opp^^g  the 
April  3,  1862,  he  joined  Grant  at  fehiloh  and  was  repudiation  of  the  State  debt.  In  1845,  hav- 
given  command  of  the  new  Sixth  Division  com-  in£  b  an  unfavorable  legal  decision  lost 
posed  of  raw  troops  This  division  with  that  of  m£ch  of  Ms  property,  he  removed  to  New 
Sherman  occupied  the  most  exposed  position,  and  Orleans  and  practiced  with  success  in  that  city, 
upon  them  fell  the  unexpected  onslaught  of  the  0f  Mg  fipeeches>  which  were  much  admired  by 
Confederates  on  April  flth.  After  making  a  cred-  such  contemporaries  as  Edward  Everett  and  Dan- 
itable  resistance  General  Prentiss  and  the  greater  iel  Webster,  only  a  few  have  been  preserved.  His 
part  of  his  division  surrendered.  He  was  ex-  life  wa8  written  by  his  brother,  George  Lewis 
changed  m  October,  and  the  next  month  was  Prentigg  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1855  and  1870). 
commissioned  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  while  Consult,  also,  Lynch,  Bench  and  Bar  of  Missis- 
attending  the  court-martial  called  to  try  Fitz  ^  ^  (New  Yor£  lg81)# 
John  Porter  (q.v.).  On  July  3,  1863,  while  com- 
manding at  Helena,  Ark.,  he  repulsed  an  attack  PRENZLATJ*  prentslou,  or  PRENZLOW. 
by  a  superior  force  of  Confederates  under  Gen-  A  town  in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia, 
erals  T.  H.  Holmes  and  Sterling  Price.  On  Oc-  on  the  Ucker  and  the  Lower  Ucker  Lake,  58  miles 
tober  28,  1863,  he  resigned  his  commission.  north-northeast  of  Berlin  (Map:  Prussia,  £  2). 
PRENTISS,  Geobge  Lewis  ( 1816— ) .  An  Among  its  churches  is  the  handsome  Gothic  Saint 
American  clergyman.  He  was  born  at  Gorham,  Mary's,  built  pf  brick.  The  town  has  a  gymna- 
Me.,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1835,  and  sium  and  a  teachers'  seminary.  Sugar,  cigars, 
taught  for  a  year  in  Gorham  Academy.  Follow-  machinery,  woolen  yarn,  leather,  oleomargarine, 
ing  this  he  went  abroad  and  spent  two  years  at  and  finished  wood  products  are  manufactured, 
the  universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin.  After  a  Prenzlau  is  first  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
period  in  England,  he  returned  to  America  and  tui7»  an<*  was  tne  capital  of  the  Ucker  Mark, 
became  pastor  of  the  South  Trinitarian  Church,  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  surrender  of  the 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1845.  From  1851  to  1858  Prussians  under  Hohenlohe  to  the  French  under 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  M**rat  in  1806.  Population,  in  1890,  18,019;  in 
Church,  New  York,  resigning  to  seek  health  by  1900,  20,228. 

foreign  travel.     In  1860  he  began  the  organiza-        PREPARATION     (Lat.     prwparatio,    from 

tion  of  the  Murray  Hill  Church  of  the  Covenant,  prw9aTare  to  make  ready  beforehand,  from  pra, 

?£!L  Y°lk'  a?d  86rVed  as, lt8  pa/t0r  fr0m  188.2  *5  before  +  parare,  to  make  ready) .     A  term  in 

1873    when  he  was  made  professor  of  pastoral  mugic  a'    lied  to  the  introduction  of  dissonances, 

theology    Church   polity,  and  mission  work  m  According  to  the  older  theorists  no  dissonance 

Union  Theological  Seminary.    In  1896  he  became  could  ^  introduced  without  being  prepared,  i.  e. 

professor  emeritus.     His  most   important  pub-  the  note  forming  a  dissonance  had  to  occur  in  the 

lished  work  is  The  Union  Theological  Seminary  preceding  chord  and  in  the  same  part  as  a  note 

m  the  City  of  New  York,  Historical  and  Bio-  £f  narmonv.     Modern  composers  are  very  free 

graphical    Sketches    of   Its    First    Fifty    Years  with  the  introduction  of  dissonances.     See  Co*- 

(1889),  and  a  supplementary  chapter  dealing  80NANCE;  Dissonance. 
with  the  history  of  the  veto  power  of  the  General  ^^ 

Assembly  over  the  election  of  professors  of  Union        PREPOSITION   (Lat.  pratpositio,  from  prtr- 

Seminary  and  its  application  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  ponere,   to   place   before,   from   pro?,   before  + 
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pmere,  to  place).    In  grammar   (q.v.),  an  in-  ities  and  ancestry  have  long  been  recorded.    The 
declinable  word  preceding  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  famous  bull  'Favorite'  is  said  to  have  exerted  a 
in  an  oblique  case  and  showing  the  relation  of  prepotent  influence  on  the  short-horned  race  of 
such  a  noon  or  pronoun  to  another  noun,  pronoun,  cattle.    A  ram  of  a  goat-like  breed  of  sheep  from 
adjective,  or  verb.  Originally  the  preposition  was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  offspring  scarcely 
only  a  specialized  form  of  the  adverb,  and  is  con-  distinguishable  from  himself  when  crossed  with 
sequently  in    the    last    analysis    a   stereotyped  ewes  of  twelve  other  breeds.     Other  cases  are 
case-form  of  a  noun.     Thus  the  Indo-Germanic  mentioned  by  Darwin.    Darwin  says  that  the  law 
*peri,  'around,'  which  is  represented  by  Sanskrit  of  prepotency  acts  when  species  as  well  as  when 
peri,  Greek   wept,    Latin  per,  Gothic  fair,  and  races  or  individuals  are  crossed,  giving  examples 
German  ver-  in  such  verbs  as  vergehen,  'to  go  to  among  plants.    The  jackal  is  prepotent  over  the 
destruction,'  was  primarily  the  locative  case  of  an  dog,  the  ass  over  the  horse,  and  this  runs  more 
inferred  noun  *per~,  connected  with  the  verbal  strongly  through  the  male  than  the  female  ass. 
root  'per,  'to  cross.'  The  adverbial  nature  of  prep-  The    intricacy    of    prepotency    is    reiterated   by 
ositions  is  shown  by  their  use  in  verbal  com-  Ewart,  and  is  likely  to  be  difficult  to  understand 
pounds,  as  Latin  per  astra,  'through  the  stars,'  until  the  laws  of  heredity  are  better  understood, 
beside  perire,  'to  go  through,  to  perish.'    In  an  He  says  the  leader  of  any  given  wild  herd  may 
earlier  period  the  preposition  did  not  "govern  its  be  decidedly  prepotent,  but  unless  he  is  mated 
case."   The  preposition  was  purely  adverbial  and  with  members  of  some  other  herd  presenting  dif- 
the  case  of  the  noun  depended  altogether  on  other  ferent  characters  the  prepotency  may  escape  no- 
syntactic  considerations.     In  such  a  sentence  as  tice.    The  Jews  are  more  prepotent  than  the  Eng- 
Latin  it  ad  flumen,  *he  goes  to  the  river,'  ad  lish  race,  are  of  better,  i.e.,  purer  breed,  but  the 
primarily    pointed     out    the     direction,     while  prepotency  only  declares  itself  when   intermar- 
fiumen  was    an    accusative    denoting    in    itself  riages  take  place.    In  nature  prepotency  may  ( 1 ) 
the  end  of  the   motion   implied    in   the   verb,  arise    spontaneously    and   abruptly   along   with 
The   decay    of    feeling    for    the    force    of    in-  sports  in  one  or  more  directions,  or  gradually 
flectional   endings    led    to    an    increased    value  with  the  help  of  natural  selections;   (2)  it  may 
of  prepositions,  which  developed  from  local  ad-  be  gradually  acquired  when  a  few  individuals  of 
verbs  to  words    which   actually   governed   case  any  given  species  or  variety  are  so  isolated  that 
relations.    The  term  preposition  is  a  faulty  one,  inbreeding  is  inevitable.    In  cases  of  crosses  be- 
as  these  words  may  in  many  languages  stand  tween  different  breeds,  says  Redfield,  prepotency 
after  the  noun  which  they  govern,  and  they  are  appears  to  lie  with  that  breed  which  has  had  its 
then  sometimes  called  postpositive*  or  postposi-  characters  most  firmly  fixed  by  in-and-in  breed- 
tions.    In  English  the  preposition  has  lost  in  ing.    Hence  animals  of  pure  blood  are  prepotent 
great  part  its  adverbial  character,  although  traces  over  mongrel  stock.    In  the  life  of  an  individual 
of  this  value  survive  in  such  uses  as  'to  see  a  a  character  is  more  firmly  fixed  in  middle  life 
thing  through,'  as  compared  with  'to  see  through  than  in  youth,  and  observation  has  shown  among 
a  thing.'    As  connectives  they  govern  the  ob-  horses  that  the  older  individual  is  or  tends  to  be 
jective  case  only,  as  in  the  house,  to  the  house,  more  prepotent  than  young  males. 
from  the  house,   where  more   conservative   Ian-        Consult:   Darwin,  The  Variations  of  Animals 
guages  would  employ  a  locative,  an  accusative,  and  Plants  Under  Domestication  ("London,  1888)  ; 
and  an  ablative  respectively.    The  possessive  case  Ewart,    The    Penycuik    Experiments     (London, 
has  been  supplanted  in  great  measure  by  the  ob-  1899). 

jective  case  with  of.    The  principle  is  frequently        PBBBADOVI6,  pra-ra'dG-vIch,  Peteb  (1818- 

maintained  that  a  phrase  or  sentence  should  not  <je).    A  Croatian  poet,  born  at  Grabonitza.    He 

end  with  a  preposition,  on  account  of  the  weak  entered  the  Austrian  Army  in  1830  and  rose  to 

termination  thus  given.     Many  of  the  best  lit-  the  grade  of  general  (1866).    When  he  was  sta- 

erary  authorities,  however,  disregard  this,  and  tioned  in  Dalmatia  (1842),  he  took  up  the  study 

there  is  no  good  reason  for  a  rigid  observance  of  0f  hig  native  tongue,  which  he  had  almost  for- 

such  a  rule  either  on  stylistic  or  on  historical  gotten,  and  began  to  write  in  that  language.   His 

grounds.     Consult  Delbrflck,  Vergleichende  Syn-  works,  which  rank  him  as  the  greatest  Croatian 

tax   der    indogermanischen    Sprachen,    vol.     i.  p^t   0f   the   century,    include   Proenci    (1846), 

(Strassburg,  1893).  Nove  pjesme   (1851),  and  the  epics  Provi  ljuai 

PREPOTENCY    (Lat.  prcBpotentia,  superior  and  Slavenski  Dioskuri.     The  collected  edition, 

power,  from  preeposse,  to  be  superior  in  power,  published  at  national  expense  (1872),  contains  a 

from  prat,  before  +  posse,  to  be  able).     The  biography  and  criticism  of  Preradovie*  by  Trnski. 

power  of  exerting  a  preponderating  influence  in  A  *ew  of  his  poems  were  turned  into  German  by 

the  act  of  reproduction.    Thus  some  one  male  an-  Spicer  ( 1895) . 

cestor  excelling  in  some  physical  or.  mental  char-  PRE-RAPHAELITES.  A  term  which,  prop- 
acter,  such  as  form,  color,  and  disposition,  is  erly  signifying  the  Italian  painters  before  Ra- 
known  to  have  transmitted  his  qualities  through  phael,  is  now  commonly  applied  to  their  imitators 
many  generations.  Not  only  may  the  individuals  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  first  used  in 
of  a  normal  species  thus  transmit  their  marked  this  sense  of  a  group  of  young  German  artists 
or  superior  qualities,  but  also  aberrations  or  who,  after  their  expulsion  from  the  Vienna  Acad- 
'sports'  may  thus  be  transmitted,  unless  bred  emy  in  1810,  established  themselves  in  the  de- 
out  by  crossing.  In  certain  historic  families  some  serted  Franciscan  convent  of  San  Isidoro  at 
one  ancestor,  and  after  him  others  in  the  same  Rome.  They  formed  an  art  brotherhood  which 
family  have  shown  great  power  in  transmitting  was  to  live  in  seclusion  and  sanctity,  and  were 
their  likeness  through  the  male  line,  as  in  the  nicknamed  "The  German  Lay  Brothers,"  and  aft- 
case  of  the  Austrian  emperors  of  the  House  of  erwards  "The  Nazarenes."  Their  object  was  the 
Hapsburg,  and  so  with  the  mental  qualities  of  restoration  of  Christian  art  to  its  mediaeval 
certain  Roman  families.  It  is  especially  notice-  purity,  and  they  took  as  their  guides  the  Pre- 
able  among  domesticated  animals,  where  qual-  Raphaelite  masters.    They  regarded  the  mental 
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conception  as  the  chief  feature  of  a  work  of  art,  revival  of  Pugin.    Its  mental  attitude  is  m&gnifi- 

and  form  as  the  chief  vehicle  of  its  expression,  cently  represented  in  the  highly  colored,  imagina- 

color  being  subsidiary.     The  leader  and  moving  tive  'painter's  poetry*  of  Rossetti  and  in  much 

spirit  of  the  school  was  Overbeck  (q.v.) ;  other  of  the  work  of  William  Morris  and  some  of  Swin- 

members  were  Cornelius,  the  brothers  Schadow,  burne's. 

Philip  Veit,  Schuorr  von  Garolsfeld,  FUhrich,  and  Consult:    Destree,  Les  Preraphaelites   (Bros- 
Steinle.     They  afterwards  scattered  throughout  sels,  1894) ;  Janson,  "Deutsche  Pr&raphaeliten," 
Germany,    some,    like    Cornelius,    relinquishing  in  Zeitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst  (Leipzig,  1901); 
their  tenets,  but  Overbeck  remained  at  Rome,  Wood,  Dante  Rossetti  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
faithful  to  the  end.     Their  art  is  characterized  Movement  (New  York,  1894)  ;  Bate,  The  English 
by   a   certain   naivete,  and   is   technically  very  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters,   Their  Associates  and 
primitive.  Successors  (London,  1899) ;  W.  M.  Rossetti (ed.), 
The  name  is  much  more  widely  applied  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters  (ib.,  1900); 
school  which  arose  in  England  about  the  middle  Holman    Hunt,    "The    Pre-Raphaelite    Brother- 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  accomplished  great  hood,"    in    Contemporary    Review    (ib.,   1886); 
results  both  in  art  and  literature.    The  movement  Noble,  "A  Pre-Raphaelite  Magazine,"  in  The  Son- 
originated  with  a  band  of  seven  young  men —  net  in  England  (ib.,  1896) ;  and  see  Rossetti, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  his  brother  William  Dante  Gabriel;  Romanticism. 
Michael  John  Everett  Milhus,  William  Holman  PBBBAT7  praW    A  t^  of  Moravia,  Am- 
Hunt,   Frederick  George   Stephens,  James  Col-  tria,  situated  40  miles  northeast  of  Brtnn  (Map: 
hnson,  and  Thomas  Woolner  the  sculptor     The  AmirU  E  2).    »  contains  an  ancient  castle,  » 
Brotherhood  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  ^^  (mm.lu^  a  uremia,,  college,  ,n  agriil- 
and  its  work  really  began  with  "The  Eve  of  Saint  tural  and  a  trade  ^^     Tfc^  ^  'maiaMt 
Agnes"  a  picture  by  Holman  Hunt,  who  was  the  mAtlvl{Mtvireli  of  textiles  also  of  sugar,  hardware 
first  of  them  to  realize  the  purity  of  work  in  the  and  agricultural  ^k^     Pl^aU'  was  for. 
early  Italian  painters  and  to  seek  to  rival  their  merl   \he  chief  8eat  of  ^  Moravian  BrethrelL 
sincerity,  though  they  owed  much  to  the  influ-  ropliatioil  ^  1890   12966    in  1900,  16,727. 
ence  of  an  older  man,  Ford  Madox  Brown.    For  r            '             _       '       *               '      * 
a  time  in  1850  they  published  a  periodical  called  PREROGATIVE.     In  law,  a  term  most  fre- 
The  Germ,  in  which  some  of  Rossetti's  earliest  quently  employed  to  describe  the  rights  and  privi- 
poetical  work  and  his  fine  prose  study  "Hand  and  leges  of  a  sovereign  or  other  person  in  a  high 
Soul"  first  appeared.     Like  the  German  school,  official  position.    It  implies  an  authority  or  ri^ht 
they  were  convinced  that  modern  traditions  had  in  the  sovereign,  not  controlled  by  any  other 
led  painters  away  from  the  only  true  principle  power.    For  example,  the  right  to  treasure  trott 
and  the  only  worthy  practice  of  their  art,  and  (q.v.)  is  a  royal  prerogative,  the  King  having  a 
that  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  for  inspiration  superior  right  to  any  of  his  subjects.     Certain 
to  the  work  of  the  time  when  art  had  not  ceased  franchises  are  said  to  be  'branches9  of  royal  pre- 
to  be  simple,  sincere,  and  religious.     Both   in  rogatives  granted  to  subjects.    The  term  is  some- 
literature  and  in  art,  they  wished  to  revert  (in  times  employed  in  the  United  States  to  denote 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  phrase)    from  "the  temper  the  authority  vested  in  a  public  official,  but  not 
of   imitation,   prosaic   acceptance,   pseudo-classi-  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  in  the  English 
cism,  and  domestic  materialism"  to  that  of  "won-  law.     See  Pollock  &  Maitland's  Histoby  of  the 
der,  reverence,  and  awe."    Their  official  manifesto  English  Law;    Blackstone's  Commentaries. 
in  The  Oerm  declares  their  intention  "to  encour-  PRESBYOPIA.    See  Sight,  Defects  of. 

age  and  enforce  an  entire  adherence  to  the  sim-  t>t»tot»v»P'H''r.  <**+  «f*»w««.  *r*™«  r»v    -«-_ 

plicity  of  nature,  either  in  art  or  poetry."    They  PBESBYTEB  (Lat.  presbyter,  from  Gk.  rpn- 

were  defended  and  warmly  praised  by  Ruskin,  ^poft    presbyteros    comp.  of    rp«r/*.,  pmoya 

who  found  in  their  art  the  modern  incarnation  of  old>-  .  ?n  tne  most  «"■«£  mewm*  one  ad- 

hi*  thporips  •  but  bv  others  thev  were  held  to  have  vanced  ln  vear8  or  rank-     The  term  was  liSed  h? 
nis  theories,  out  oy  outers  tney  were  nem  to »naye  h     j              designate  the  chief  official  of  the 
recurred     to  a  style  of  painting  unadapted  to  *"c  ««*»•  w  ^o.gu«,^   w «  vtu*»   vuivum     * 
*  . . i M  x*  +— i,J?^«i  i^^i*^™*  synagogue  or  a  member  of  the  Sanhednn,  and 

Td  igVr°ei^           aws  f  VTuraiity  ^dopted  ^k^^T^^ 

untarily  reeiied  in  a  period  of  different  ten-  SM^J^uTl^  £SfX£ 

A  closer  adherence  to  form  followed  in  the  HoLY5    Pbesbyterianism. 

work  that  felt  the  influence  of  the  movement.  PBESBYTERIANISM  AMD  THE  PRES- 

In  seeking  truth  of  detail  the  ensemble  was  often  BYTERIAN    CHURCHES.      Presbyterianism 

lost ;  religious  and  mystic  tendencies  occasionally  is  a  system  of  Church  government  by  presbyters, 

degenerated  into  affectation  which  presented  an  or  elders.    This  fact  distinguishes  it  from  other 

easy    mark    for    caricature.      Millais    began    to  forms  of  Church  government,  .the  papal,  the  epis- 

break  away  from  the  Brotherhood  between  1855  copal,  and  the  congregational.    "In  the  presby- 

and    1857,    but    Hunt    remained    faithful,    and  terian  system  all  ecclesiastical  authority  is  in 

Burne-Jones's  work  throughout  showed  a  strong  the  body  of  presbyters  called  by  Christ,  and  or- 

sympathy  with  the   school.     In   his  later   life  dained  by  presbyters  to  rule  over  the  Church. 

Rossetti  threw  off  the  trammels  of  the  narrower  .    .    .  The  Presbyterian  churches  exalt  the  Scrip- 

Pre-Raphaelitism,  while  adhering  to  the  mystical  tures  above  the  Church,  and  urge  that  Christian 

attitude.    In  poetry,  the  movement  may  really  be  men  and  Christian  assemblies  should  wait  upon 

considered  as  a  recurrent  phase  of  the  wider  Ro-  God,  and  listen  for  the  voice  of  His  Spirit  speak- 

mantic  movement,  whose  teaching  had  been  some-  ing  infallibly  in  his  Word."    Calvin  has  been  re- 

what    obscured    in    the    half-century    since    its  garded  as  the  founder  of  Presbyterianism,  and  it 

proclamation  in  England.    In  its  looking  back  to  is  true  that  he  was  the  first  to  organise  the 

the  Middle  Ages,  it  harmonized  with  the  Oxford  Reformed  Church  on  a  Presbyterian  model;  but 

Movement  of  its  own  day,  and  with  the  Gothic  it  should  be  remembered  that  government  by  a 
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body,  of  ciders  was  maintained  by  the  Walden-  It  was  signed  at  Edinburgh,  December  3,  1567, 

sians  and  others  from  a  much  earlier  age.  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  Scotch  barons, 

The  name  being  derived  from  the  form  of  and  by  many  of  the  lesser  nobility.  This  act 
Church  government,  the  term  Presbyterian  prop-  .brought  forth  a  proclamation  from  the  Queen 
erly  includes  all  those  who  accept  the  presby-  Regent  forbidding  any  one  to  preach  or  adminis- 
terian  government,  even  though  there  may  be  ter  the  sacrament  without  the  authority  of  a 
differences  in  their  theological  beliefs.  So  in  bishop,  but  the  Reformed  party  triumphed  and 
the  general  Presbyterian  Council  held  at  Edin-  in  1560  Parliament  abolished  the  Roman  Catholic 
burgh  in  1877,  the  German  State  establishments  form  of  worship,  adopted  a  confession  of  faith 
and  the  French  and  Dutch  Reformed  churches  agreeing  with  those  of  the  Reformed  churches  of 
were  represented.  Presbyterians  are  generally  the  Continent,  and  appointed  ministers  of  the 
Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  and  for  the  most  part  Protestant  faith  to  various  parts  of  the  king- 
accept  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Confession  of  dom.  On  December  20,  1560,  the  first  General 
Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  as  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  held  in 
the  symbols  of  belief.  They  do  not,  however,  all  Edinburgh.  It  consisted  of  six  ministers  and 
agree  in  the  interpretation  of  those  standards.  thirty-four  laymen.    In  this  same  year  a  com- 

Pbesbtterian  Polity  rests  on  representative  mittee  of  five  persons,  including  Knox,  had  been 
government  and  an  ascending  series  of  appellate  appointed  "to  commit  to  writing  their  judgments 
courts.  There  are  three  classes  of  officers  in  every  touching  the  reformation  of  religion."  Their  First 
well-organized  church — the  minister  or  pastor,  Book  of  Discipline  was  rejected  by  the  nobles, 
who  is  also  called  a  teaching  elder;  the  body  of  though  accepted  by  the  Church.  In  1581  the 
ruling  elders,  who,  with  the  pastor,  have  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  adopted  by  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  church;  and  the  dea-  Assembly,  and  is  still  in  force  together  with  the 
cons,  who  have  care  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  in  Westminster  standards.  The  undaunted  perse- 
some  churches  manage  also  the  financial  affairs,  verance  of  John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melville  at 
The  primary  governing  body  is  the  church  ses-  last  procured  complete  recognition  of  the  Cal- 
sion,  which  consists  of  a  pastor  and  the  ruling  vinistic  faith,  and  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
elders,  chosen  by  the  congregation.  Elders  were  government,  as  the  established  religion  of  Scot- 
formerly  chosen  only  for  life,  but  now  in  some  land.  This  was  ratified  by  Parliament,  with  the 
branches  of  the  Church  hold  office  for  a  term  of.  consent  of  King  James  (I.  of  England,  and  VI. 
years.  The  church  session  is  under  the  control  of  of  Scotland)  in  1592.  His  duplicity,  however, 
the  presbytery  to  which  it  belongs.  The  presbytery  soon  made  itself  manifest  when  he  tried  to  force 
consists  of  the  pastors  and  churches  of  a  given  the  episcopal  polity  on  his  Scottish  subjects.  In 
district.  The  presbyteries  are  united  in  a  larger  this  he  was  followed  by  his  successors,  Charles  I., 
governing  body  called  the  synod.  The  larger  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  The  ecclesiastical 
synods  of  the  United  States  are  representative  affairs  of  the  country  were  in  great  confusion, 
bodies  consisting  of  ministers  and  elders  chosen  In  1610  the  Glasgow  Assembly  restored  the  epis- 
from  the  presbyteries  according  to  some  definite  copal  government.  In  1638  the  Assembly  rescind- 
ratio.  The  smaller  synods  are  undelegated  bodies,  ed  the  acts  of  six  previous  Assemblies,  condemned 
all  the  ministers  and  one  elder  from  each  church  and  deposed  the  bishops,  and  abolished  episco- 
constituting  the  body.  In  some  of  the  smaller  pacy.  In  1661  Parliament  passed  the  Rescissory 
branches  of  the  Church  the  synod  is  the  ultimate  Act*  which  repealed  the  legislation  of  the  pre- 
court  The  completed  system,  however,  includes  vious  twenty-one  years,  and  episcopacy  was 
a  General  Assembly,  which  is  the  supreme  court,  restored  to  its  former  position.  After  the  acces- 
It  meets  annually  and  consists  of  ministers  and  sion  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689  civil  and 
elders  chosen  by  the  respective  presbyteries  in  religious  liberty  were  restored  and  Presbyterian- 
some  definite  ratio.  Appeals  and  complaints  are  ism  was  revived.  In  1690  an  Act  of  Settlement 
carried  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  judicatory,  was  passed,  prelacy  done  away  with,  and  the 
beginning  with  the  session  and  terminating  with  Westminster  Confession  adopted.  Though  both 
the  General  Assembly.  In  the  Presbyterian  England  and  Scotland  had  been  under  one  crown 
Church  in  the  United  States  appeals  from  the  for  nearly  a  century,  they  still  continued 
synods  to  the  General  Assembly  are  limited  to  separate  kingdoms,  each  with  its  own  Parliament 
eases  involving  doctrine  or  government.  In  the  and  executive,  independent  of  the  other,  but  upon 
other  Presbyterian  churches  appeals  from  the  their  union  in  1707  the  position  of  Presbyterian- 
synods  to  the  Assembly  are  allowed  in  all  cases,  ism  was  guaranteed,  and  it  has  since  con- 
The  Assembly  also  has  general  jurisdiction  over  tinued  to  be  the  established  religion  of  Scot- 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  land.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is  the  established 
theological  seminaries  and  the  boards  doing  the  Church,  from  which  the  other  bodies  have  from 
benevolent  and  missionary  work.  time  to  time  withdrawn.  It  differs  from  them 
The  Pbbsbttebian  Churches  in  Scotland,  chiefly  in  maintaining  a  connection  with  the 
Christianity  was  probably  introduced  into  Scot-  State. 

land  about  the.  beginning  of  the  third  century,        The  question  of  patronage  caused  great  dis- 

and  the  claim  has  been  made  that  the  early  Celtic  sension    at    an    early    period,    for    the    Scotch 

churches  were  non-prelatical.    However  that  may  claimed  the  right  to  elect  their  own  clergy,  or  at 

be,  they  were   later  brought  into  the  Roman  least  the  privilege  of  vetoing  an  unsatisfactory 

obedience,  and  remained  thus  until  the  Reforma-  appointment.    A  worldly  spirit  manifested  itself, 

tion.    Since  that  time  the  history  of  the  Presby-  men  who  were  lax  in  principle  obtained  impor- 

terian  Church  in  Scotland  has  been  practically  a  tant  positions,  and  strange  doctrines  were  taught ; 

history  of  the  country.    The  life  of  John  Knox  the  result  was  the  secession  of  several  important 

(q.v.)  is  the  epitome  of  the  Scottish  Reforma-  bodies.     The  first  party  to  withdraw  were  the 

tion.    The  first  public  movement  toward  the  or-  Covenanters  or  Cameronians,  who  objected  to  the 

ganization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  interference   of    State   with   Church,    and   who 

drawing  of  a  bond  known  as  The  First  Covenant'  therefore  on  July  27, 1712,  renewed  the  Covenants 
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(q.v.).     They  were   lineal   descendants  of  the  societies  for  worship  and  mutual  edification.  This 

covenanted  presbytery,  and  logically  true  to  their  caused  them  to  be  called  the  'Society  People/ 

principles.     The   former   Covenanters  protested  though  they  spoke  of  themselves  as  the  'Persecut- 

against  the  errors  of  prelacy,  and  their  succes-  ed     Remnant.'       Later     the     spirit     of    com- 

sors  were  now  equally  emphatic  against  the  back-  promise  entered  the  Ghurch,  and  in  the  desire  to 

sliding  of  presbytery.    Another  body  led  by  Ebe-  comply  with  the  King's  wish  to  include  as  many 

nezer  Erskine  (q.v.)  came  out  in  1733,  forming  as  possible  of  the  prelatic  clergy,  the  Church  re- 

a  party  known  as  the  Associated  Presbytery  or  ceived  a  large  number  of  the  very  men  who  had 

The  8eceder8.    Again,  in  1760,  another  body  left  been  most  earnest  in  its  persecution  under  the 

the  mother  Church.    These  men  were  known  as  old  regime.    The  'Society  People'  could  not  ap- 

The   Relief   Synod.     On   May    13,    1847,    these  prove  of  the  conduct  of  either  King  or  Church, 

churches  united,  forming  the  United  Presbyterian  and   it  was  therefore  impossible  for  them  to 

Church  of  Scotland.  identify  themselves  with  the  Established  Church. 

The    Free    Church    of    Scotland    originated  For  lack  of  sufficient  number  of  ministers,  the 

in   a    protest    against    civil    patronage    of   the  first  presbytery  of  this  people  was  not  formed 

Church,    the    civil    courts    claiming    not    only  till  August  1,  1743;  but  from  this  time  the  Re- 

the   right  to  control  the  temporalities   of  the  formed  Presbyterian  Church  went  steadily  for- 

Church,  but  also  the  power  to  rule  in  spiritual  ward,  adhering  to  its  peculiar  principles  with 

affairs.  In  1834  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  great  firmness  of  purpose,  increasing,  indeed,  with 

'Veto  Act,'  under  which  the  Church  courts  might  such  rapidity  that  it  was  for  a  time  beyond  its 

reject  a  'presentee' of  the  State,  if  by  them  deemed  power  to  supply  ministers  sufficient  for  the  needs 

unfit  for  his  office.    This  act  was  annulled  by  the  of  the  people.    Later,  however,  it  gradually  de- 

civil  courts  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  1839.    The  clined,  and  nearly  all  its  members  joined  either 

Assembly  could  not  agree  thus  to  surrender  what  the  Free  or  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 

it  believed  to  be  a  right  bestowed  by  the  head  Scotland. 

of  the  Church.  The  collision  between  the  civil  The  Pbesbytebian  Chubch  of  Englajto.  In 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  was  so  direct  that  those  England  the  principles  of  the  Puritans  were 
who  held  to  the  independence  of  the  Church  saw  practically  Presbyterian,  although  they  were  for 
only  one  way  of  relief,  which  was  to  leave  the  the  most  part  more  concerned  with  resistance 
established  Church.  Therefore,  in  1843,  470  mem-  to  power,  exercised  as  they  believed  against  the 
bers,  under  the  lead  of  Chalmers,  Candlish  Word  of  God,  than  with  the  development  of 
(qq.v.),  and  others,  signed  an  "Act  of  Separa-  Church  government.  Still  the  ministers  of  Lon- 
don, and  Deed  of  Demission,"  and  the  Free  don  and  its  vicinity  organized  a  presbytery  at 
Church  of  Scotland  was  the  result.  It  renounced  Wandsworth,  in  Surrey,  in  1572,  and  other  prev- 
ail benefits  of  establishment,  but  expressed  its  byteries  followed  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of 
firm  adherence  to  the  doctrine  and  maintained  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  July,  1643,  in  obedience  to 
the  forms  of  worship  and  discipline  of  the  a  summons  from  Parliament,  the  Westminster 
Church  of  Scotland.  Assembly  met  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  con- 

The  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  the  tinued  in  session  until    1647.     The  documenti 

result  of  a  movement  toward  union  between  the  known  as  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Form  of 

two  great  bodies  which  had  left  the  established  Church  Government,  the  Directory  for  Worship, 

Church.  On  October  31,  1900,  a  Uniting  Act  was  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  drawn 

formally  adopted  by  the  Free  Church  Assembly  up  by  this  assembly,  were  approved  by  Parlia- 

and  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  sitting  in  ment  in  1648.     (See  Creeds  and  Confessions.) 

Edinburgh.    On  the  following  day  the  ministers  Parliament  in  1647  passed  an  ordinance  making 

of   the   two    churches,    some    3000   in   number,  Presbyterianism  the  established  religion  of  Eng- 

marched  in  procession  from  their  respective  halls  land,  but  this   law  never   went  into   practical 

to    Waverly   Market,    where  they   convened   as  effect.     When  Cromwell   and  the  Independents 

the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  came   into   power,   their   influence   was  thrown 

Church.  Principal  Rainy  was  the  first  moderator,  against  Presbyterianism,  partly  perhaps  because 

The  new  Church  received  from  the  United  Pres-  of  the  resistance  of  the  latter  to  the  trial  and 

byterian  Church  637  ministers  and  199,089  com-  execution  of  Charles  I.    After  the  Restoration, 

municants;  from  the  Free  Church,  1149  minis-  by  command  of  Charles  II.,  the  Savoy  Conference 

ters  and  296,089  communicants.     A  minority  of  (q.v.)   was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Bishop 

27  ministers  and  500  elders  voted  against  the  of  London  in  1661.    The  purpose  was,  nominally, 

union,  and  resolved  to  continue  the  Free  Church,  to  alter  and  reform  the  Liturgy  in  such  a  way  as 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  descended  to  meet  the  feelings  of  those  who  had  serious 

from  the  Covenanted  Church,  glories  in  its  ad-  scruples  against  its  use.    The  negotiations  were 

herence  to  the  principles   for   which   Cameron,  a  failure,  as  the  bishops  refused  to  make  any 

Renwick,  and  Cargill  shed  their  blood.    In  1660  changes.     This  conference  was  followed  by  the 

the  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed,  which  con-  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  took  effect  August  24, 

stituted  the  King  supreme  judge  in  all  matters,  1662.     Two  thousand  ministers .  who  would  not 

civil  or  ecclesiastic;  and  the  oath  of  allegiance,  consent  to  abjure  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 

which   declared   it  to   be   treason   to   deny   the  nant,  or  to  be  episcopally  reordained,  resigned 

supremacy  of  the  King  in  Church  and  State,  their  charges  or  were  ejected  from  them.    Sixty 

was      imposed.        The      Covenanters      asserted  thousand  church  members  were  imprisoned  or 

their   belief    in   the    covenants,    and    renounced  fined,    five   thousand   of  whom   died   in  prison, 

their  allegiance  to  the  King  on  the  ground  that  After  the  Revolution  and  the  Act  of  Toleration 

he  had  broken  his  vow,  made  at  his  coronation,  in   1689,  Presbyterianism  flourished  again.    In 

and  had  forfeited  his  right  to  rule.  As  a  matter  1691  the  Presbyterians  entered  into  articles  of 

of  course  persecution  followed,  the  leaders  per-  agreement  with  the  Independents,  giving  up  pres- 

ished  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  people  were  left  byteries  and  synods.  Arian  and  Socinian  doctrines 

without  a  head.    They  resolved  themselves  into  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  name  Pres- 
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byterian  became  synonymous  in  England  with 
Unitarian.  In  the  meantime,  there  existed  in 
England  a  few  congregations  connected  with  the 
Scottish  Church  formerly  known  as  the  Secession 
Church,  later  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
At  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  greater  number  of  the  English  churches 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Free  Church,  and  took  the  name 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England.  On  June 
18,  1876,  the  first  synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  was  constituted  by  the  union 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  United  Pres- 
byterian. The  united  Church  has  grown  from  263 
congregations,  in  1876,  to  311  in  1900.  They 
carry  on  an  extensive  home  and  foreign  mission- 
ary work. 

The  Irish  Chtjbch.  The  history  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  Scotland  is  also  essentially  its  his- 
tory in  Ireland.  The  first  presbytery  in  Ireland 
was  organized  in  1642  by  Scotch  chaplains  ac- 
companying the  army  sent  there  to  subdue  the 
*Great  Rebellion'  of  that  period.  The  Presby- 
terian population  increased  by  immigration  from 
Scotland.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  doc- 
trinal differences  began  to  appear,  and  in  1726 
i  schism  took  place.  Those  who  would  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  Westminster  Confession  formed 
themselves  into  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim.  The 
orthodox  body  was  called  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 
Scotch  Seceders,  coming  over  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  did  much  to  maintain 
parity  of  doctrine  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Owing  to  laxity  of  doctrine  in  the  Irish  Church, 
the  Covenanters  made  steady  progress,  and  in 
1782  their  first  Irish  presbytery  was  formed.  In 
1835  the  Synod  of  Ulster  endeavored  to  stem 
the  tide  of  lax  doctrine  by  requiring  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  grounds  of 
separation  between  them  and  the  Seceders  being 
thus  removed,  a  union  was  happily  consummated 
in  1840.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Ireland  consisted  at  its  organi- 
zation of  433  congregations.  It  has  steadily 
increased  and  now  numbers  nearly  seven  hundred 
ministers,  with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
communicants. 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Seceders  in  Ireland 
was  formed  in  1818  by  a  union  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Scottish  Secession  Church  in  Ire- 
land, the  Burghers  and  the  Anti-Burghers.  The 
drrision  arose  in  Scotland  in  1747  in  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  an  oath  administered  to  the 
burgesses  which  pledged  the  taker  to  support 
^the  true  religion  presently  professed  with- 
in the  realm  and  authorized  by  the  laws 
thereof."  Those  who  defended  the  taking  of  the 
oath  were  called  the  Burghers;  those  who  con- 
demned it  the  Anti-Burghers.  This  controversy 
spread  to  Ireland.  At  the  time  of  the  union  of 
these  two  bodies  there  were  97  ministers.  In 
1840  the  Synod  of  Seceders  united  with  the 
8ynod  of  Ulster,  taking  the  title  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodist  or  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Wales  has  been  Calvinistic  in  its  doc- 
trine from  its  beginning.  In  1735-36  Howell 
Harris,  Howell  Davis,  and  Daniel  Rowlands 
began  to  preach  in  different'  parts  of  Wales. 
Whitefield  heard  of  them  and  worked  with  them, 
and  for  a  short  time  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 
of  Wales  were  associated  with  the  Methodists  of 
England,  but  after  1748  Whitefield  ceased  to  act 


as  their  head  and  their  connection  with  England 
was  gradually  broken  off.  In  1811  they  held  a 
General  Synod  at  Bala,  when  21  persons  were  or- 
dained to  the  ministry.  In  1864  the  churches  of 
North  and  South  Wales  came  under  the  control  of 
one  General  Assembly.  In  this  Church  every  elder 
is  a  member  of  presbytery.  In  1901  it  reported 
158,114  members,  with  total  collections  of 
$1,419,515.  There  is  a  branch  of  this  Church  in 
the  United  States,  with  186  congregations  and 
108  ministers. 

The  Pbesbtterian  Chtjbch  of  the  British 
Colonies.  In  Canada  the  Presbyterian  Church 
dates  from  the  Conquest  in  1759.  Its  first 
preacher  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rev. 
George  Henry,  chaplain  of  a  British  regiment 
stationed  in  Quebec.  In  Montreal  the  first  Pres- 
byterian church  was  organized  in  1790.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  pioneers  of  Presbyterianism  were 
from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  One  of  the 
earliest  missionaries  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Mc- 
Dowell, who  was  sent  by  the  Classis  of  Albany  in 
1798.  OtheT  ministers  were  sent  from  Scotland, 
and  later,  with  immigrants  from  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  Ireland,  Presbyterianism  took  firm 
root  in  Canada.  In  1831  The  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  was  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  consisted 
of  25  ministers.  The  Secession  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  also  represented,  and  was  known  as  the 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada.  In  1844,  after  the  disruption  in  Scot- 
land, a  division  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,  and  25  ministers  withdrew, 
calling  themselves  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  1861  this  body  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  united  under  the 
name  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church,  with 
a  roll-call  of  226  ministers.  The  same  churches 
in  the  lower  provinces  also  united  as  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  After  the 
confederation  of  the  provinces  which  now  form 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  there  arose  a  natural 
desire  for  an  ecclesiastical  union  which  had  long 
been  contemplated.  Negotiations  were  begun  in 
1870,  and  the  union  was  happily  brought  about 
June  15,  1875,  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  the 
Church  thus  united  numbering  634  ministers  and 
90,658  communicants. 

There  are  also  Presbyterian  churches  in 
all  of  the  other  colonies.  The  Australian 
Presbyterian  Church  was  founded  while  that 
country  was  still  a  penal  colony.  In  1836 
the  first  Presbyterian  minister  was  there  in 
the  person  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clow,  a  retired  chap- 
lain of  a  Highland  regiment.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  different  forms  of  Presbyterianism 
united  in  1867  on  the  abolition  of  State  aid. 
There  were  in  1900  six  Assemblies  or  General 
Synods  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  comprising 
about  1000  ministers  and  55,000  communicants, 
with  total  contributions  to  all  purposes  of  about 
$980,000.  In  August,  1901,  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Australia  united  and  signed  the  deed 
in  Sydney,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meiklejonn  being  the 
first  moderator  of  the  new  body. 

The  'New  Zealand  Presbyterian  Church  was 
founded  about  the  year  1840.  In  1900  it  com- 
prised two  assemblies — the  Otago  and  the  South- 
land— with  201  ministers  and  about  26,000  com- 
municants, and  its  contributions  were  about 
$310,000.  pn  October  31,  1901,  these  two  bodies 
united  and  now  form  the  Presbyterian  Church 
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of  New  Zealand.  The  first  united  Assembly  was 
held  in  Dunedin  and  the  Rev.  James  Gibbs  was 
made  moderator. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Africa  com- 
prises three  branches:  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Africa,  the 
Synod  of  the  Free  Church  Mission  of  Kaffraria, 
the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Basuto 
Land.  They  had  in  1900  71  ministers  and  about 
18,000  communicants,  and  raised  about  $73,000. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica  numbers 
30  ministers  and  about  12,000  communicants, 
and  contributes  about  $340,000. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  founded  by  the  Scotch,  Irish,  French, 
German,  and  Dutch  Reformed  immigrants  to  this 
country.  Fugitives  from  persecution,  they  took 
refuge  in  the  more  liberal  colonies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  some  in  New  England.  The 
founding  of  a  Presbyterian  colony  on  Massachu- 
setts Bay  took  place  in  1625.  With  the  arrival 
of  more  colonists  in  1629  a  church  was  fully  con- 
stituted under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton.  Christ's 
Presbyterian  Church  was  established  at  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island,  in  1644.  The  Rev.  Francis 
Doughty,  an  English  Presbyterian  minister,  was 

the  first  Presbyterian  to  preach  in  New  York. 
He  ministered  there  from  1643  to  1648.  A  Pres- 
byterian Church,  however,  was  not  organized 
until  1717.  Francis  Makemie,  an  Irish  minister 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Laggan,  is  considered  the 
father  of  organized  Presbyterianism  in  America. 
He  founded  several  churches  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Later  he  crossed  the  ocean  to  appeal 
to  the  mother  Church  for  help.  In  1707  he  was 
imprisoned  in  New  York  for  preaching  without 
permission,  for  at  that  time  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  practically  the  established  Church,  and  no 
dissenter  was  allowed  to  preach  without  a  li- 
cense. In  the  meantime  other  Presbyterian 
churches  had  been  founded,  one  in  Freehold,  N. 
J.,  in  1692,  one  in  Philadelphia,  in  1698,  under 
the  care  of  Jedediah  Andrews.  The  first  Ameri- 
can presbytery  was  organized  in  Philadelphia, 
probably  in  1706 — the*  precise  date  having  been 
lost — and  consisted  of  seven  ministers,  Francis 
Makemie,  Samuel  Davis,  John  Hampton,  and 
George  McNish,  from  Ireland;  Nathaniel  Taylor 
and  John  Wilson,  from  Scotland;  and  Jedediah 
Andrews,  from  New  England.  The  growth  of  the 
Church  was  rapid,  and  in  1716  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  was  formed,  consisting  of  four 
presbyteries:  Philadelphia,  with  six  ministers 
and  churches;  New  Castle,  six  ministers  and 
churches;  Snow  Hill,  three  ministers  and 
churches ;  Long  Island,  two  ministers  and  several 
churches.  There  is  no  record  at  this  time  that 
any  standards  of  doctrine  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Synod,  although  as  most  of  the  ministers 
were  of  Scotch  descent,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Westminster  standards  were  those  to  which  the 
young  Church  adhered.    In  1729,  by  an  'adopting 

act,'  the  Synod  made  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  their  doctrinal  standard,  "as  being  in 
all  the  essential  and  necessary  articles  good 
forms  of  sound  words  and  system  of  Christian 
doctrine."  They  also  agreed  that  no  one  should 
be  ordained  to  the  ministry  or  received  into  mem- 
bership who  had  scruples  as  to  the  Confession, 
"save  only  about  articles  not  essential  and  neces- 
sary to  doctrine,  worship,  and  government." 
The  ministers  from  abroad,  however,  were  more 


strict  in  their  doctrinal  ideas,  and  laid  more 
stress  on  scholarship,  than  the  native  ministers, 
who  insisted  more  on  a  living"  Christian  experi- 
ence, and  who,  in  view  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
new  country,  were  disposed  to  receive  into  the 
ministry  students  who  were  sound  in  doctrine, 
but  whose  opportunities  for  education  had  been 
limited.  In  1739  party  feelings  were  stirred  by 
the  visit  of  George  Whitefield,  and  the  Synod 
was  divided  into  a  party  warmly  befriending 
revivals  and  a  party  standing  aloof  from  that 

form  of  work.  By  1741  this  dissension  resulted 
in  a  schism  and  two  Synods  were  formed:  the 
Old  Side,  called  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in- 
sisting on  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry;  the 
~Sew  Side,  or  Synod  of  'Sew  York,  which  laid  more 
stress  on  piety  and  zeal.  There  was  but  slight 
difference  between  the  two  bodies  as  to  doctrine 
or  discipline.  After  a  separation  of  thirteen 
years  this  breach  was  healed  and  the  two  Synods 
united  under  the  title  of  the  Synod  of  A'eic  York 
and  Philadelphia,  with  more  than  100  churches 
under  its  care. 

At  this  time  the  tide  of  population  was  flowing 
rapidly  westward.  The  frontier  communities  con- 
tained many  men  of  lawless  habits.  Hostile 
Indians  were  numerous.  The  opposition  of  the 
State  Church  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Pres- 
byterian pioneer.  Men  of  education  and  strength 
of  character  were  needed.  The  Church  found 
them  in  the  Tennents  of  New  Jersey,  Brainerd, 
the  missionary  to  the  Indians,  Davies,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  many  others  whose  work  still  lives  in 
the.  Christian  communities  they  established.  In 
1766,  fearful  of  the  legal  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Synod  agreed  to  meet 
in  annual  convention  with  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut  "to  unite  their  endeavors 
and  counsels  for  spreading  the  Gospel  and  preserv- 
ing the  religious  liberties  of  the  Church."  This 
arrangement  was  continued  till  the  war  of  1776. 

During  all  the  struggle  of  the  United  States 
for  independence  the  Presbyterians  stood  as  one 
man  for  the  defense  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  of  the  country.  John  Witherspoon. 
one  of  its  most  prominent  ministers,  was  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
before  Congress  made  one  of  the  most  effective 
pleas  for  the  liberty  of  our  country.  Although 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  many  buildings 
were  destroyed  and  congregations  disbanded,  still 
the  vitality  of  the  Church  continued,  and  when 
peace  was  restored  it  grew  so  rapidly  that  the 
need  of  a  General  Assembly  became  evident  In 
1785  a  large  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider a  form  of  complete  organization  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  In 
May,  1788,  the  Synod  met  and  resolved  itself  into 
a  General  Assembly,  which  held  its  first  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  the  following  year.  The  first 
Congress  of  the  country  was  in  session  in  New 
York  at  the  same  time.  The  first  General  As- 
sembly embraced  4  synods  (New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Virginia,  and  the  Caro- 
linas), 17  presbyteries,  419  congregations,  and 
180  ministers.  This  Assembly  adopted  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  after  making  change* 
in  chapters  20,  23,  and  31,  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms.  The  form  of  government  of 
the  Scottish  Church  was  also  adopted,  but  modi- 
fied so  as  to  deny  to  the  civil  magistrate  any 
right  of  interference  in  Church  affairs,  except  for 
protection  only. 
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In  1801  a  plan  of  union  was  agreed  upon  be-  enrollment  for  the  excluded  commissioners  of 
tween  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Connects  the  preceding  year.  This  was  refused  and  the 
cut  General  Association  which  provided  terms  bodies  separated,  each  claiming  to  have  the  con- 
fer mutual  help  in  the  weaker  communities,  stitutional  succession,  and  using  the  title  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  might  serve  Congrega-  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
tional  churches  and  vice  versa.  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Old  School 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  time  of  the  Church  had  seminaries  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Alle- 
union,  numbered  26  presbyteries,  300  ministers,  g£env'  Pa- i  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Danville,  Ky.,  and 
and  nearly  500  congregations.  Early  in  the  cen-  Chicago.  The  New  School  seminaries  were  Union, 
tury  there  were  many  revivals,  especially  in  the  «.  Y.;  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Lane,  at  Cincinnati; 
southwestern  part  of  the  country,  which  brought  ?«<*  Blackburn,  111  Each  Church  carried  on 
into  service  many  as  catechists  and  exhorters  >*■  w?rk  with  great  zeal,  both  at  home  and 
*ho  were  neither  highly  educated  nor  firm  be-  abroad;  each  branch  was  active  in  encour- 
lievers  in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Presby-  a^g  educational  institutions,  and  as  they 
terian  Church.  The  controversy  over  these  ques-  flourished  side  by  side,  each  grew  more  confident 
tions  brought  about  the  secession  of  the  Presby-  of  ^  °2?*odoxy  and1_,,we51ft£5  ,?*  the  ot.heli 
tery  of  Cumberland,  and  resulted  in  1810  in  the  Th*  Old  School  Assembly  of  1837  had  organized 
formation  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  its  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  it  continued 
Church  (see  below).  The  beginning  of  the  nine-  to  support  the-  Boards  of  Home  Missions  and  of 
teenth  century  showed  increased  zeal  on  the  Education  which  had  been  organized  before  the 
part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  mission-  division.  The  New  School  carried  on  its  home 
ary  enterprise.  Within  a  few  years,  in  New  mission  work  through  the  American  Home  Mis- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England,  missionary  sionary  Society.  Later,  however,  it  organized 
societies  were  formed  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  permanent  committees  on  Home  Missions,  Edu- 
Indians  and  among  the  pioneers.  In  1802  the  <*tton>  *?*  Publication  through  which  its  work 
General  Assembly  organized  a  'Standing  Com-  was  carried  on,  while  its  foreign  work  was  con- 
mittee  of  Missions'  consisting  of  7  members,  later  ducted  through  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
increased  to  19  members,  whose  duty  it  should  Bioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
be  "to  collect  during  the  recess  of  the  Assembly        But  now  signs  of  the   approaching  national 

all  the  information  in  their  power  relative  to  the  storm  }W*J°  *??*"•      *n  *85®  the  /ou»ther? 

concerns  of  missions  and  missionaries,"  and  to  Part  of  the  New  School  Church,  dropped  off  and 

"superintend   generally   under   the   direction   of  organized  under  the  title  of  the  Untied  Synod  of 

the  Assembly  tne  missionary  business."     In  1816  **<*  Presbytertan  Church,  South.  A  hundred  min- 

the  title  of  the  committee  was  changed  to  Board  ***«»  and  2.°°  churches  constituted  this  synod 

of  Missions,  and  it  was  authorized  to  act  with  a  whl<*   remained   a   separate  organization   until 

larger  measure  of  independence.    The  growth  of  1864>  when  it  joined  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

the  Church  was  rapid.     In  1834  it  contained  32  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.    In  1861  the  Old 

synods,  111  presbyterieB,  and  about  1900  min-  School  branch  suffered  a  similar  defection,  as 

isters.    At  this  time  signs  of  the  future  schism  the  Assembly  of  that  year  took  action  which 

which  divided  the  Church  for  so  many  years  into  grieved  the  Southern  commissioners,  who  with- 

the  'Old'  and   'New'   schools  became   apparent,  drew  and  organized  the  Southern  Presbyterian 

For  some  time  there  had  existed  a  diversity  of  Church    (see    below).      With    the    abolition    of 

doctrinal    beliefs     among    the     ministers    and  slavery  and  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a  new 

churches.     New  doctrines,  coming  largely  from  spirit  arose  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Church 

Xew  England,  were  adopted  by  the  members  of  in  the  North.     The  New  School  has  proved  its 

the  New  School  party.    In  the  Old  School  branch  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  the  inheritance  of  a 

there  was  a  leaning  to  the  strict  doctrine  and  common  ancestry  asserted  itself.     In   1866  the 

discipline  of  the  Scotch  Church ;  Albert  Barnes  two  Assemblies  met  in  Saint  Louis,  and  for  the 

(q.v.),   of    Philadelphia,    and    Lyman    Beecher  first  time  in  a  generation  partook  of  the  Lord's 

(q.v.),  of  Lane    Seminary   in  Cincinnati,   were  Supper  together.    A  committee  was  appointed  to 

both  subjected  to  trial  and  censure  by  their  pres-  consider  plans  for  union,  these  plans  were  sub- 

byteries.    The  Church  was  shaken  by  the  con-  mitted  to  the  various  presbyteries,  and  in  1869 

troTersy.    The  agitation  over  slavery  divided  it  the  two  Assemblies  met  and  paved  the  way  for  the 

still  further.    The  New  School  party  felt  called  union  which  was  consummated  in  November,  1869, 

upon  to  denounce  it,  while  the  Old  School  thought  in  Pittsburg.  The  next  year  both  Assemblies  met  in 

that  duty  did  not  require  that  the  Church  should  the  First  Church  of  Philadelphia  as  one  body.    At 

pronounce  on  the  subject.     In  1837  the  Assembly,  this    time    the    ministers    numbered    4238,    the 

having  (for  the  first  time  in  five  years)   a  ma-  churches  4626,  and  the  members  446,561.     In 

jority  of  Old  School  members,  disowned  or  ex-  1888  the  General  Assembly  celebrated  in  the  city 

scinded  three  of  the  synods  of  western  New  York  of  Philadelphia  the  first  century  of  its  organiza- 

and  one  in  Ohio,  with  all  the  churches  and  min-  tion.     In  1788,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Assembly, 

isters  belonging  to  them.    Great  excitement  pre-  there  were  but  419  churches  and  not  more  than 

▼ailed  throughout  the  Church.    A  meeting  of  the  20,000  communicants.     At  the  centennial  there 

excluded  synods  was  held  at  Auburn,  New  York,  were  6436  churches  reported,  and  about  700,000 

in  August,  1837,  as  the  true  constitutional  As-  communicants. 

aembly,  at  which  trustees  were  appointed  for  the  In  1889  the  General  Assembly  received  over- 
care  of.  the  property  of  the  corporation.  These  tures  from  a  number  of  presbyteries  asking  for 
trustees  later  brought  legal  action  to  determine  some  revision  of  the  doctrinal  standards.  In  re- 
their  rights,  and  a  verdict  was  given  in  their  ply  that  Assembly  sent  overtures  to  all  the  pres- 
favor,  but  on  appeal  to  a  higher  court  the  de-  byteries  asking  whether  revision  were  desired,  and 
rision  was  overruled  on  points  of  law,  and  a  new  to  what  extent.  About  two-thirds  of  the  pres- 
trial  granted.  The  matter  was  not  pressed  fur-  byteries  expressed  a  desire  for  revision,  and  the 
ther.  In  1838  the  New  School  members  demanded  Assembly  of  1890  appointed  a  committee  on  re- 
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vision,  consisting  of  15  ministers  and  10  ruling  sembly  1859);  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  at 
elders.  This  committee  presented  a  report  in  Danville,  Ky.  (1859);  San  Francisco  Theological 
1892  recommending  sundry  changes  in  the  Confes-  Seminary,  at  San  Anselmo,  Cal.  (1871);  the 
sion  of  Faith.  This  report  was  sent  to  the  pres-  Theological  Seminary  at  Omaha,  Neb.  (1891); 
byteries,  affirmative  votes  from  two-thirds  of  the  and  two  German  theological  seminaries,  at 
presbyteries  being  needed  to  secure  the  adoption  Bloom  field,  N.  J.  (1869),  and  at  Dubuque,  Iowa 
of  the  submitted  changes.  During  this  discussion  (1852).  There  is  also  a  theological  department 
the  Church  was  agitated  by  the  trial  of  Prof,  in  connection  with  Biddle  University  for  Freed- 
Charles  A.  Briggs  of  Union  Theological  Semi-  men,  established  in  1868,  and  with  Lincoln  Uri- 
nary on  the  charge  of  heresy.  This  so  unsettled  versity  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  established  in  1871;  both 
the  mind  of  the  Church  that  many  who  under  of  these  are  supplying  ministers  for  the  colored 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  voted  for  population.  For  further  details,  see  the  separate 
revision  believed  it  an  inopportune  time  to  sub-  articles  on  the  more  important  of  the  institutions 
ject  the  standards  to  discussion  or  change.    The  named  above. 

overtures  from  the  Assembly  therefore  failed  of  The  Pbesbytebian  Chubch  in  the  United 
the  constitutional  majority  and  revision  was  for  States.  In  May,  1861,  the  General  Assembly, 
the  time  abandoned.  The  demand  for  some  modi-  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  adopted  a  paper 
fication  of  the  Confession  continued,  however,  and  in  reference  to  the  Civil  War,  which  asserted  the 
by  1900  had  become  so  general  thai  the  Assembly  loyalty  of  the  Church  to  the  Union  and  promised 
of  that  year  appointed  another  committee  of  15  the  support  of  all  its  churches  and  ministers  to 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of  a  restatement  the  Federal  Government.  The  Southern  Presbv- 
of  doctrine.  It  reported  progress  in  1901,  was  terians,  feeling  that  the  Church  had  exceeded  her 
enlarged  and  continued  with  instructions  to  re-  rights  in  pronouncing  on  a  political  question, 
port  the  next  year.  At  the  Assembly  of  1902  in  "concluded  that  a  separation  from  the  General 
the  city  of  New  York  a  unanimous  report  was  Assembly  aforesaid  was  imperatively  demanded. 
made.  The  committee  recommended  that  addi-  Not  in  the  spirit  of  schism,  but  for  the  sake  of 
tional  statements  concerning  the  love  of  God  for  peace  and  for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  with 
all  men,  missions,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  added  which  Christ  had  made  them  free."  Accordingly 
in  the  form  of  new  chapters  to  the  Confession  of  the  representatives  of  47  presbyteries  commis- 
Faith.  It  recommended  a  declaratory  statement  sioned  for  that  purpose  met  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  on 
in  reference  to  chapter  iii.  and  chapter  x.,  sec-  December  4,  1861,  and  organized  a  new  Assembly, 
tion  3 ;  and  textual  modifications  in  chapter  xvi.,  designated  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
section  7;  chapter  xxii.,  section  3;  chapter  Confederate  States  of  America.  After  the  war, 
xxv.,  section  6.  These  by  direction  of  the  Gen-  however,  the  word  United  was  substituted  for 
eral  Assembly  were  transmitted  to  the  pres-  Confederate,  and  of  America  was  dropped.  The 
byteries  for  their  action — report  to  be  made  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  disavows  all  con- 
to  the  Assembly  of  1903.  The  committee  also  nection  with  political  matters,  and  emphasises 
presented  a  brief  statement  of  the  Reformed  its  purely  ecclesiastical  mission.  The  words  o! 
Faith  in  16  articles  which  was  designed  not  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  in  1886,  voice  the 
take  the  place  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  a  sentiment  of  the  Church :  "The  simple  fact  re- 
doctrinal  standard  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  mains  that  we  were  separated  from  the  Church  of 
but  to  be  an  interpretation  of  it.  This  "Brief  our  fathers  upon  a  strictly  political  issue,  which 
Statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith"  was  adopted  a  spiritual  court  had  no  authority,  either  human 
with  only  two  dissenting  voices.  It  relates  to  the  or  divine,  to  adjudicate.  Whether  we  ourselves 
principal  subjects  of  the  Reformed  Faith  such  as  fully  comprehended  or  not  the  significance  of  our 
the  Being  of  God,  revelation,  the  eternal  purpose,  withdrawal,  the  logic  of  the  case  constituted  us 
the  creation,  the  sin  of  man,  the  grace  of  God,  the  asserters  and  guardians  of  this  vital  truth, 
election,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  resurrection,  and  in«  non-secular  and  non-political  character  of 
the  life  to  come,  the  Church  and  the  sacraments,  tbe  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  whether  we  will 
the  last  judgment,  and  Christian  service.  or  no,  we  must  preach  to  the  world  this  Gospel 
The  great  national  expansion  following  the  °f  th«  Kingdom."  At  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
war  with  Spain  in  1898  gave  a  marked  advance  tlon  <ie  Southern  Church  included  10  synods,  47 
to  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Church.  The  presbyteries,  atout  700  ministers,  ™d  7o000 
field  of  home  missions,  which  already  extended  communicants,  of  whom  10,000  were  of  the  Afn- 
to  Alaska,  was  widened  to  include  Porto  Rico,  can  ra,ce*  J1*  missionary  work  of  the  Church 
and,  later,  Cuba,  while  in  the  Pacific  the  Philip-  ls  conducted  by  permanent  committees  and  u 
pine  Islands  were  added  to  the  vast  foreign  mis-  c*med  on  m  many  foreign  lands,  as  well  * in 
aiftnarv  fprritnrv  our  own  country.  The  interests  of  Publication 
TVw  •  m.  v  x.  i  u  x  ^  and  Colored  Evangelization  are  also  conducted 
The  Presbyterian  Church  has  also  been  true  to  b  efficient  committees.  The  standards  of  the 
her  historic  devotion  to  education,  secular  and  church  are:  The  Westminster  Confession  of 
sacred.  Presbyterian  academies  and  colleges  are  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the 
found  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  while  13  Form  0f  Government  and  Directory  for  Worship, 
theological  seminaries  under  the  care  of  the  80mewhat  altered  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 
Assembly  provide  for  the  Church  an  educated  the  Church.  Every  Church  officer  is  required  to 
ministry.    They  are  as  follows :  Princeton  Theo-  adopt  them. 

logical  Seminary,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  (founded  This  Church  has  theological  seminaries  at  Rich- 
1812)  ;  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  at  Auburn,  mond,  Va.  (Union  Theological  Seminary),  and 
N.  Y.  (1820)  ;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  (Columbia  Theological  Semi- 
Allegheny,  Pa.  (1827);  Lane  Theological  Semi-  nary).  The  seminary  at  Louisville  and  Danville 
nary,  at  Cincinnati  (1832)  ;  Union  Theological  Seminary  have  been  united  and  the  seminary  is 
Seminary,  New  York  (1836);  McCormick  Theo-  now  at  Louisville,  Ky.  There  are  also  theological 
logical  Seminary,  at  Chicago  (under  General  As-  departments  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
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Texas  andihe  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Univer- 
sity at  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

The  Cumkebtand  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  in  Tennessee  on  February  14,  1810,  by 
three  Presbyterian  ministers,  Finis  Ewing,  Sam- 
uel King,  and  Samuel  McAdow.  They  called  the 
organization  the  Cumberland  Presbytery.  This 
ict  was  the  crisis  of  a  movement  begun  a  dozen 
years  earlier,  the  great  spiritual  revival  which 
had  stirred  that  part  of  the  Southwest,  under 
the  leadership  of  James  McGreadv  and  others. 
This  revival  was  widespread,  and  its  converts 
were  so  many  that  the  demand  for  ministers  was 
far  in 'excess  of  the  number  the  Church  could 
furnish.  Under  the  advice  of  some  of  the  most 
honored  ministers  of  the  time,  men  of  approved 
intelligence  and  religious  character  were  chosen 
as  exhortera,  even  though  they  had  not  had  the 
education  usual  to  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  urgency  of  the  need  seemed  to  the  Revival 
Party  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  custom.  The 
men  so  ordained  were  permitted  to  adopt  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  with  the  excep- 
tion of  'the  idea  of  fatality.'  The  controversy 
along  these  two  lines  increased  till  it  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  Church.  In  1813  the 
Cumberland  Presbytery  had  so  increased  as  to 
make  necessary  its  division  into  three  presbyte- 
ries and  the  formation  of  a  synod.  One  of  its 
first  acts  was  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  Confession  of  Faith.  This  committee  simply 
modified  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  chief 
changes  being  in  chapters  iii.  and  x.  The  Pres- 
byterian polity  was  retained.  Before  the  Civil 
War  there  were  about  20,000  colored  Cumberland 
Presbyterians  worshiping  with  the  white  congre- 
gations. In  1869,  however,  the  colored  people 
asked  and  received  consent  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  the  organization  of  the  African  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church.  The  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  has  a  theological  seminary 
at  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America  was  organized '  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on 
May  26, 1858,  by  a  union  of  the  Associate  and  the 
Associate  Reformed  churches.  By  one  line  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  is  descended  from 
the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  by  the  other  line 
it  is  descended  from  a  body  of  men  who  were  im- 
bued with  the  ideas  which  later  brought  forth  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  basis  of  the  union 
▼as  the  Westminster  Standards  together  with  a 
Testimony/  The  Testimony  consists  of  18 
articles  designed  to  set  forth  the  views  of  the 
Church  on  "certain  points  not  distinctly  intro- 
duced into  the  Confession  of  Faith."  The  Church 
holds  to  a  restricted  communion ;  it  has  been  and 
still  is  distinguished  by  its  attitude  on  the  subject 
of  Church  psalmody,  using  only  the  Psalms  for 
its  worship  of  song.  In  1881  the  General  Assem- 
bly by  a  very  small  majority  repealed  the  rule 


forbidding  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
worship  of  God.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  always  maintained  a  high  standard  for  the 
ministry.  As  early  as  1794  the  Associate  Church 
established  a  theological  seminary  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  first  on  the  Continent.  Other  semi- 
naries and  colleges  have  been  founded.  Home 
and  foreign  mission  work  has  prospered  as  well 
as  freedmen's  work,  publication,  and  ministerial 
relief.  At  the  union,  in  1858,  there  were  408 
ministers,  and  the  contributions  were  $253,150 
for  all  purposes.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  two  theological  seminaries — one  at  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  founded  in  1825,  and  one  at  Xenia,  Ohio, 
founded  by  the  Associate  Synod  in  1794  at  Ser- 
vice, Pa.,  removed  to  Canonsburg  in  1821,  and 
to  Xenia,  Ohio,  in   1825. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  was 
founded  in  1743  by  members  of  the  Covenanting 
or  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  1798  a  presbytery  was  organized  in  Philadel- 

Ehia.  In  1800  it  enacted  a  law  that  no  slave- 
older  should  be  a  communicant,  a  position  al- 
ways maintained.  Members  of  this  Church 
neither  vote  at  political  elections,  enlist  in  the 
army,  nor  serve  on  juries.  In  1833  the  questions 
relating  to  the  extent  of  severance  between 
Church  and  State  led  to  the  disruption  of  the 
Church,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  being  formed  of  those  who,  while 
adhering  to  the  Standards,  permitted  their  mem- 
bers to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizens.  This 
body  has  a  theological  seminary  at  Philadelphia, 
founded  in  1807.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  (Covenanter)  has  a  theological  seminary 
at  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  the  South  was  organized  in  1803  at  Brick 
Church,  Fairfield  County,  South  Carolina.  Until 
1822  it  was  connected  with  the  General  Synod, 
composed  of  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  the 
West.  But  the  General  Synod  always  met  in 
New  York,  and  as  the  Southern  men  could  so 
seldom  attend,  it  was  decided  in  1822  to  become 
an  independent  synod.  The  separation  was  not 
on  account  of  slavery  or  sectionalism.  It  has 
churches  in  every  Southern  State  and  flourish- 
ing mission  work  in  Mexico.  Its  educational 
institutions  are  Erskine  College,  Erskine  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  Due  West  Female  College, 
all  located  at  Due  West,  S.  C. 

The  Associate  Synod  of  North  America  is  a 
small  body  which  declined  to  enter  the  union 
which  in  1858  constituted  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  It  has  twelve  ministers  and  about 
a  thousand  members,  and  cooperates  with  the 
original  Seceders  of  Scotland  in  mission  work  in 
India. 

Statistics.  The  following  tables  give  the  lat- 
est available  figures  for  the  different  Presbyte- 
rian churches: 


Pres,  Ch.  In  United  States  America. ..  . 

PR*.  Ch.  in  United  States 

United  Pre*.  Ch 

Cumberland  Pres 

Bcformed  Pres.  Synod 

Wriah  Pres.  orCalrinlstlc  Methodist 
Aaeodate  Reformed  Synod   of  the 

South 

Bcformed  Pres.  Ch.,  Oen.  Synod 

Pres,  Ch.  In  Canada 


Presby- 
teries 


288 
79 
69 

118 
12 


Ministers 

Churches 

Church 
membert 

7,617 

7,748 

1.046.338 

1,601 

8,017 

229,642 

1,080 

998 

119,358 

1,719 

2,944 

184.493 

126 

112 

9,722 

184 

93 

1,300 

104 

161 

11,903 

38 

46 

6,394 

1,368 

1,492 

219,670 

8.  8. 
pupils 


1,063,683 

149,482 

121,030 

111,772 

10,644 

1,400 


182,335 


Home 
work 


$1,203,463 

162.614 

87,631 

83,469 

5.141 

2,000 


2.567 
196,000 


Foreign 
work 


$898,079 

131.756 

146,772 

40.046 

22.317 

2,000 


3,189 
158,561 
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Church  of  Scotland 
United    Free  Church  of 

Scotland 

Presbyterian  Church  of 

England 

Presbyterian  Church  of 

Ireland 

Reformed    Presbyterian 

Church  of  Ireland 

Oalvinlstic  Methodist  or 

Presbyterian  Church 

of  W 


Presby- 
teries 

Church 
members 

84 

661,039 

64 

488,796 

13 

78,037 

37 

106.487 

4 

4,000 

94 

160.000 

Sunday 
school 
pupils 

233,944 

362,373 

89,684 

108,668 

8,600 

300,000 
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America  (ib.,  1884)  ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  vols.  Hi.,  iv.,  ix.  (New  York, 
1869) ;  Briggs,  American  Presbyterianism  (ib., 
1885) ;  R.  E.  Thompson,  A  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
"American  Church  History  Series"  (ib.,  1895) ; 
C.  L.  Thompson,  The  Presbyterians,  in  the  "Story 
of  the  Churches  Series"  (ib.,  1903). 


PRES'BYTERY  (ML.  presbyteHum,  from 
Gk.  irpeefivriptav,  assembly  of  elders,  from  Hpeo- 
fttTepoc,  presbyteros,  elder).  Generally,  the  body 
or  class  of  presbyters  or  elders  in  the  Christian 
churches  taken  collectively.  More  specifically,  in 
the  churches  having  a  Presbyterian  form  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  one  of  a  series  of  judicatories, 
ranking  next  above  the  session,  the  court 
of  a  local  church,  and  below  the  synod  (qq.v.). 
The  presbytery  as  an  ecclesiastical  judica- 
tory is  most  completely  developed  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
of  America,  where  its  composition  and  pow- 
ers are  defined  in  the  Form  of  Government  as 
follows:  "A  presbytery  consists  of  all  minis- 
ters, and  one  ruling  elder  for  each  congregation, 
within  a  certain  district.  The  presbytery  has 
power  to  receive  and  issue  appeals  from  church 
sessions,  and  references  brought  before  them  in 


an  orderly  manner;  to  examine  and  license  can- 
didates for  the  holy  ministry;  to  ordain,  install, 
remove,  and  judge  ministers ;  to  examine  and  ap- 
prove or  censure  the  records  of  church  sessions; 
to  resolve  questions  of  doctrine  or  discipline  seri- 
ously or  reasonably  proposed;  to  condemn  er- 
roneous opinions  which  injure  the  purity  or  peace 
of  the  Church;  to  visit  particular  churches  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  their  state  and  re- 
dressing the  evils  that  may  have  arisen  in  them; 
to  unite  or  divide  congregations,  at  the  request 
of  the  people,  or  to  form  and  receive  new  congre- 
gations; and  in  general  to  order  whatever  per- 
tains to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  churches 
under  their  care."  Such  a  presbytery  corre- 
sponds to  a  classis  in  the  Reformed  churches. 
The  name  presbytery  is  also  commonly  applied 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  pastoral 
residence  of  the  priest  or  priests  of  a  parish. 

PRESBYTERY.  The  space  in  the  choir  of 
a  church  in  which  the  high  altar  is  placed;  the 
name  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  choir, 
but  is  usually  applied  to  the  part  inclosed  in 
mediaeval  churches  by  the  choir-stalls. 

PRES/COTT.  A  city,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Yavapai  County,  137  miles  north  of  Phoenix;  on 
the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railroad 
(Map:  Arizona,  B  2) .  The  city  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  over  5000  feet,  in  a  rich  gold,  cop- 
per, and  silver  mining  country.  The  industries 
include  stock-raising  and  lumbering.  There  is  a 
public  library.  Population,  in  1890,  1,759;  in 
1900,  3,559. 

PRESCOTT,  Albert  Benjamin  (1832—). 
An  American  chemist,  born  in  Hastings,  N.  Y. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  was  made  dean  of  the  school  of  phar- 
macy there  in  1876  and  director  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  in  1884.  He  wrote  Qualitative  Chemi- 
cal Analysis  (1874),  Outlines  of  Proximate  Or- 
ganic Analysis  (1875),  First  Book  of  Qualitative 
Chemistry  (1879),  Manual  of  Organic  Analysis 
(1888),  Pcriodides  (1896),  and  Assay  of  Alka- 
loidal  Drugs  (1899). 

PRESCOTT,  Geobge  Babtlett  (1830-94).  An 
American  electrician,  born  at  Kingston,  N.  H. 
He  learned  telegraphy  soon  after  the  system  had 
been  put  into  practical  use,  and  by  1858  had  be- 
come superintendent  of  the  lines  of  the  American 
Telegraph  Company.  In  1866  he  was  given  the 
same  position  in  the  Western  Union  Company; 
from  1873  until  1880  was  electrician  of  the  Inter- 
national Ocean  Telegraph  Company;  was  one  of 
the  early  promoters  of  the  telephone;  and  was 
connected  with  numerous  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies.  In  1852  he  discovered  that  the 
aurora  borealis  is  an  electric  phenomenon,  and 
the  discovery,  accounts  of  which  he  published  in 
the  Boston  Journal  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
attracted  much  attention  among  scientists.  He 
invented  an  improvement  in  telegraph  insulators 
in  1872;  with  Thomas  A.  Edison  invented  and 
introduced  the  duplex  telegraph  and  the  quadru- 
ple! telegraph ;  and  also  introduced  from  Europe 
the  system  of  sending  messages  in  pneumatic 
tubes.  He  published:  History,  Theory,  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Electric  Telegraph  (1860)  ;  Electricity 
and  the  Electric  Telegraph  (1877)  ;  The  Speaking 
Telephone  (1878);  Dynamo-Electricity  (1884); 
Bell's  Electric  Speaking  Telephone  (1884);  and 
The  Electric  Telephone  (1890). 
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PEESCOTT,  Outer  (1731-1804).  An  Ameri-  ters  on  Pope.    He  soon  turned  to  French  lit- 

can  soldier;  born  at  Groton,  Mass.    He  graduated  erature  and  made  a  comparison  of  French  and 

it  Harvard  in  1750,  became  brigadier-general  of  English  tragedy;  then  took  up  Italian  and  Ger- 

militia  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  a  mem-  man,   but  Ticknor,   his   friend  and   biographer, 

ber  of  the  Board  of  War  in  1776.    From  1777  to  aroused  in  him  a  still  greater  interest  in  the 

1780  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  literature  and  history  of  Spain.    He  had  begun 

Council  of  State,  in  1779  was  made  judge  of  the  study  of  Italian  literature  in  1823.    In  1824 

probate  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  in  1781  he  wrote  an  essay  on  Italian  Narrative  Poetry, 

was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  major-gen-  and  had  thoughts  of  taking  up  Roman  history, 

eral  of  State  militia.     In    1786-87   he  took   a  but,  in  1826,  he  chose  the  Spanish  field, 

prominent  part  in  the  suppression  of  Shays's  Re-  Owing  to  his  bad  eyesight,  he  was  obliged  to 

bellion.  have  the  aid  of  readers  and  secretaries,  aad  for 

MESOOTT,  William  (1726-95).    An  Ameri-  J}k  ownwriting  had  recourse  to  a  writing  frame 

„.     *,  '      *nf".  l   •"»«•»!  •  •/"*-£££"!*  designed  especially  for  the  blind.    After  ten  years 

""J?"^'  ?0?  -5*  GXOt*P'  J1"8'*  ^  "%. fe  «f  1"«<1  la»»r,  he  produced  the  first  results  of  his 

«med  ™$  distinction  as  heutenant  and  captain  h   the'BJ      of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand 

fecoha,  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  declined  acorn-  fc                    j  ^  favor,  and  was  soon  trans- 

nusion  in  the  Regular  Army  offered  him  by  the  tafad  ^  Fr^ch    g      is'h    Rnd  q^^      H() 

Bntuh  generaljand  retired  to  his  large  estate  th            t  ^           onFwhat  is  probably  his  most 

a  PeppereU     There  he  remained  until  ^e  bat"  £           t                      the  Conquest  of  Mex- 

Ue  of  Lexington,  when  he  orgamzrf  a  regiment  ^     ^h       Prelimin^  View  of  the  Ancient 

of  minute  men,  and  marched  as  its  colonel  to  ^        civilization,  and  the  Life  of  the  Con, 

Cambridge.     On  June  loth  he  was  ordered  to  _„_^.    rr^_„„j„  /-.—,_„   /«  _„i-     iqa<j\       tu. 

Ctarlealown,   and    threw   up   intrenchments   at  f^^HTS  2ta  wi  S  IrtoS'of  «S 

ffLT'Au <%  S  fin^w! l%?  ^e/ofP^^a^lim^V^fZ 

^£S  £??&*£&  1 «£"£?  STSt  cJlizatiokofthelncasiZvoU.Jm).    fliese 


be  leturned  to  his  farm,  but  again  served  as  a  ^th  "honor.  "°In  TsM  a°p>ared^o"voluSa"o1 

folunteer  fora  short  time  at  ^ratoga  in  1777.  th    gut          f  fhe  ^  f  phm     ^  B(x^ 

He  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Massachu-  v.  n     -  «*•'    <>~a  *!.•;**  ,,««,.«  i«+„-  *i»A  +\*i»a 

Parker,  Colonel  William  Prescott,  the  Command-  ,   '        ...              d   prescotfg    death       He 

er  m  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Bill  (Boston,  1875).  fiS^^J TddS Tl bl. Ss  by  Sg  Rot 

PBESGOTT,  William  Hickltng  (1796-1859).  ertson's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
An  American  historian.  He  was  the  son  of  a  (3  vols.,  1857),  adding  thereto  a  supplement  em- 
distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman  and  grandson  bracing  the  life  of  the  Emperor  after  his  abdica- 
of  Col.  William  Prescott,  and  was  born  at  Bos-  tion.  Aside  from  his  histories,  his  literary  work 
ton,  May  4,  1796.  He  entered  Harvard  College  consists  of  a  preface  to  Mme.  Calderon  de  la 
in  1811,  as  a  sophomore,  and  graduated  in  1814.  Barca's  Life  in  Mexico  (2  vols.,  1843)  ;  Biographic 
While  there  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  an  cal  and  Critical  Miscellanies  (1845)  ;  A  Memoir 
accident,  and  the  other  was  so  affected  that  he  of  the  Honorable  John  Pickering  (1848) ;  and  a 
had  to  pass  several  months  in  a  darkened  room.  Memoir  of  the  Honorable  Abbott  Lawrence 
He  partly  recovered  the  sight  of  it,  but  he  could  (1856). 

use  it  only  a  little  each  day  and  never  in  any  diffi-  Prescott  is  eminent  in  American  letters  as  one 
cult  work.  He  entered  his  father's  law  office,  of  the  first  and  most  accomplished  of  the  histori- 
but  in  January,  1815,  the  injured  eye  be-  ans.  Slightly  younger  than  Irving  and  later  in 
came  inflamed  and  refused  to  yield  to  reme-  acquiring  literary  reputation,  he  excelled  him  in 
dies;  so  it  was  determined  in  the  autumn  that  the  extent  and  system  with  which  he  treated  his 
be  should  seek  health  by  wintering  at  Saint  work.  To  him,  with  Irving  in  history  and  ro- 
Michael's  and  get  medical  advice  in  the  spring,  mance,  Ticknor  in  Spanish  literary  research,  and 
At  the  Azores,  where  he  often  had  to  live  in  a  Motley,  a  few  years  later,  in  history,  belongs 
darkened  room,  he  acquired  the  accomplishment  the  honor  of  having  introduced  and  made  popu- 
of  learning  almost  by  heart  long  passages  which  lar  to  the  English-speaking  and  a  good  part  of 
he  had  thought  out  and  which  he  meant  to  have  the  foreign  world  the  story  of  the  Spanish  na- 
vritten.  Physicians  told  him  that  the  sight  was  tion.  Technically,  as  an  historian,  Prescott  has 
hopelessly  gone  from  one  eye,  and  that  the  preser-  been  justly  criticised  for  a  tendency  to  color  his 
vation  of  the  other  depended  on  his  health,  pictures  too  highly  and  to  allow  his  admiration 
Prescott  now  returned  to  Boston  and  on  May  4,  for  his  heroes  to  get  the  better  of  his  judg- 
1820,  married  Miss  Susan  Amory.  A  legal  career  ment ;  nor  is  he  altogether  successful  in  deal- 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  but  Prescott's  ing  with  political  complications.  His  most 
family  were  well  off;  so  his  half  blindness  was  serious  defect  is  one  for  which  he  cannot  fairly 
not  made  still  more  cruel  by  the  trammels  of  be  held  responsible.  American  archaeology 
poverty.  Having  at  this  time  decided  to  devote  has  been  revolutionized  since  his  day  by 
himself  to  literature,  he  set  to  work  on  the  study  the  labors  of  Morgan,  Bandelier,  and  others,  and 
of  Murray's  Grammar,  Johnson's  Dictionary,  the  more  or  less  romantic  and  distorted  pictures 
Blair's  Rhetoric,  and  the  English  classics  from  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  development  given  by 
Elizabethan  times  to  his  own.  The  reading  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers  on  whom  Prescott  relied 
Gibbon's  autobiography  increased  his  passion  for  have  been  corrected.  Thus  his  work  needs  to 
historical  writing.  In  1820  he  contributed  to  the  be  read  in  the  light  of  modern  research  and  to  be 
ffortk  American  Review  a  review  of  Byron's  Let-  corrected  at  various  points,  but  with  the  proper 
Tot.  XIY.-tt. 
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allowance  and  viewed  as  literature  its  high  rank  except  rights   in  things.     Remedial   rights,  or 

seems  assured.     His  style  is  dignified,  refined,  rights  of  action,  however,  are  regularly  lost  by 

and  always  eminently  readable,  and  his  histories  non-user. 

have  truly  become  household  classics.     There  is  Civilians  divide  prescription  into  'acquisitive,' 

a  Life  by  George  Ticknor  (Boston,  1864;  revised,  by  which  rights  are  created,  and  'extinctive,'  by 

London,  1875).    The  best  edition  of  Prescott  is  which  they  are  destroyed.    For  the  prescription 

that  by  Kirk  in  16  vols.  (Philadelphia,  1870-74).  of  actions,  the  English  law  employs  tb;  term 

PRESCRIPTION     (Lat.    prwscriptio,    from  limitation.    See  Limitation  of  Actiohs. 

prwscribere,  to  prescribe,   from   pr«,  before   +  „ RoMAN  .Law%.  Pf8£IP™N1   0FT  *I0Hra  n 

scribere,  to 'write).     A  formula  by  which  the  T,HIN,GS-    Accorduig  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  mova- 

physician  directs  the  compounding  and  dispens-  h}eB  <«cept  stolen  things)  were  acquired  'by  use' 

Ing  of  medicines.     Prescriptions  were  fonnerly  i"**"**0*  ln  °ne 7ear>  >mmovable8  «"»  tw°-    *■ 

written  entirely  in  Latin,  the  common  scientific  tne  l»ter  Republic  the  praters  and  provincial  gov 

language;  but  at  the  present  time  and  in  this  fniors    developed   for   provincial    real  estate  . 

countrf  the  tendency  is  to  restrict  the  employ-  !Pre8cr,P*,on.  of  '"P*  *"*•'    Ju8t»»»»«»  ^^  *« 

ment  of  Latin  to  the  names  of  the  ingredients  of  two  institutions,  limiting  the  term  usucapion  to 

the  formula,  English  being  used  for  the  direc-  S0™11"  and  Pre8  c"P*l<?  *°  ,nl1movable8-  ^nder 
tions.  Since  thl  botanical  or  chemical  names  the  rules  which  he  laid  down,  the  person  who  sc- 
are the  only  ones  by  which  vegetable  or  mineral  <lu,red  possesion  (a--v-J  jn  8°°*  *H*hj  "■*  who 
drugs  can  be  definitely  known,  Latin  is  retained  m?">tained  uninterrupted  possession  for  a  cer- 
for  this  part  of  the  medical  formula.  The  for-  tam  Penod>  b?!anle  own«r-  The  P«?od  >n  the 
mal  prescription  consists  of  four  parts:  (1)  The  "■"  of  movables  was  three  years;  in  the  case 
superscription  comprises  the  name  of  the  patient,  of  "^movables,  if  the  owner  lived  ill  the  same 
date,  and  the  sign  ».  The  latter  is  an  abbrevia-  Province,  it  was  ten  years;  if  he  lived  in  another 
tion  of  the  Latin  word  recipe  (take).  (2)  The  P.r°™<*.  *  was  twenty  years  Public  and  «cle- 
inscription  or  body  of  the  formula  consists  of  siastical  property  was  excluded  from  this  ordi- 
the  names  and  quantities  of  the  drugs  to  be  com-  ""J  Prc8?"Pt,on1:  also  mnJW&°1  wh."*  tt« 
pounded.  The  names  of  the  ingredients,  as  be-  ow?er  ha4.^en  dispossessed  by  theft  or  violence, 
fore  stated,  are  written  in  abbreviated  Latin,  and  although  it  had  subsequently  come  into  the  hands 
the  quantities  set  down  in  apothecaries*  measure  of  mi  honest  possessor. 

or  according  to  the  metric  svstem.      (3)    The  Justinian  further  enacted  that  when  the  own- 

subscription  is   made   up   of  'directions   to  the  er  8.  "*ion  of  recovery  was  extinguished  by  pre 

apothecary.     (4)   The  signature   (Lat.  signetur,  Bcnption,  the  possessor,  if  he  had  acquired  pes- 

let  it  be  labeled)  consists  of  directions  to  the  pa-  "f lon  l?f**  ^'th  should  become  owner.  Prop- 

tient:  dose,  time,  and  method  of  taking.    This  is  **■?  excluded  from  the  ordinary  prescription^ was 

followed  by  the  physician's  signature  or  initials.  Jn.m08t  ""I*"™*"  capable  of  heln«.  **■"*  * 

The  body  of  a  prescription  may  be  composed  of  *h,s  f"^>npho  longxssxmx  tempons    (thirty  or 

one  or  many  ingredients,  arranged  in  a  specific  ¥?  years)- 

manner,  and  each  having  a  definite  purpose  to  .  £f  scription  of  Actions.  At  early  Roman  law 

fulfill.    The  most  important  of  these  is  tfie  base  r,«ht8  °f  a<*lon>  as  8U«h>  w.ere  I*rp«*ual:  they 

or  substance  from  which  the  chief  therapeutic  cea8e.d  *°  ^i  only  when  .lbe  substantive  right 

action  is  expected.    This  may  be  assisted  in  its  was  lo8>  («  by  usucapion)      The  equitable  ac- 

operation  by  another  ingredient,  the  adjuvant,  J.10?8  «"F5  by  ^hf  Pr*tor8«  ^T'l^Z, hnJi 

and  corrected  or  modified  by  a  third  called  the  lted>  and  taperial  legislation  finally  limited  all 

eorrigent.    Lastly,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  of  a(*Jons-    **»  periods  varied  from  six  months  to 

administration,  to  secure  a  definite  quantity  or  tort?  ?***"'>    the   ordinary   penod   was  thirty 

consistency,  to  increase  solubility  and  obtain  uni-  years.   _                           _ 

form  subdivisions  into  proper  doses,  certain  sub-  Acquisitive  prescription  and  the  prescription 

stances  having  little  therapeutic  virtue  in  them-  °J  act,on8  ^re  regularly  suspended  in  the  case 

selves,    and    variously    known    as    the    vehicle,  of  persons  unable  to  exercise  their  rights  e* 

diluent,  excipient,  or  menstruum,  are  added.-   See  V™™  under  hou8ehold  authority  and  infants. 

Bartholow,    Materia-   Medica   and    Therapeutics  Immemorial  Prescription     A.  survival  from 

(New  York   1903)  early  law,  when  prescription  had  a  wider  range, 

is  found  in  the  rule  that  any  state  of  things  which 
PRESCRIPTION.  In  Roman  legal  proce-  has  existed  so  long  that  no  memory  remains  of 
dure,  a  prescription  was  a  plea  which  the  its  origin  is  presumed  to  have  been  legally  estab- 
preetor  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  in-  lished.  The  Roman  jurists,  however,  invoked 
struction  (formula)  which  he  sent  to  the  referee  this  rule  only  to  protect  public  use  of  private 
(judex),  in  order  that  it  might  be  examined  be-  property— e.g.  rights  of  way  and  artificial  water- 
fore  all  other  disputed  issues.  The  'prescription  courses — and  to  prevent  interference  with  ancient 
of  long  time'  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  dikes  and  channels  regulating  the  flow  of  sur- 
the  Roman  prescriptions;  and  in  mediaeval  pro-  face  water. 

cedure  the  word  prescription  was  used  only  to  Modern  Civil  Codes.  Prescription  has  lost 
designate  such  a  plea.  In  the  broadest  sense,  much  of  its  importance  by  reason  of  changes  in 
prescription  means  the  legalizing  of  an  existing  the  law  of  property  (q.v.).  The  general  rein- 
state of  things  in  consequence  of  lapse  of  time —  tion  or  adoption  of  the  old  German  rule  that 
the  establishment  of  legal  rights  by  the  prolonged  honest  acquisition  of  movables  gives  title  has  left 
exercise  of  corresponding  powers,  and  the  extinc-  no  room  for  prescription  of  movables  except  as 
tion  of  rights  by  prolonged  failure  to  use  the  regards  lost  or  stolen  things.  In  these  cases  the 
powers  which  they  are  supposed  to  confer.  In  honest  possessor  apparently  becomes  owner  when 
early  law  the  field  of  prescription  is  practically  the  former  owner's  action  of  recovery  is  extin- 
unlimited.  In  highly  developed  law  no  substan-  guished,  which  occurs  in-  periods  varying  from 
tive  rights  are  acquired  or  lost  by  prescription,  two  to  ten  years.    As  regards  real  property,  tat 
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importance  of  prescription  has  been  greatly  les-  sion  of  lands.     The  latter,  however,  still  retain 
sened  by  official  registration  of  titles  and  the  in-  many  of  the  peculiarities  derived  from  the  feudal 
disposition  of  the  law  to  recognize  other  than  doctrines    of    seisin   and    disseisin    (qq.v.),    the 
registered  rights.    Immemorial  prescription  has  legal  title  of  the  adverse  holder  of  land  being  in 
found  no  favor  in  .the  eyes  of  modern  legislators,  theory  based  not  on  the  length  of  his  possession, 
Prescription  of  actions,  in  all  the  codes,  is  sub-  but  upon  his  seisin,  however  wrongful  this  may 
stantialiy  Roman.    There  is  a  tendency,  however,  have  been — the  lapse  of  time  operating  only  to 
to  shorten  the  period  of  limitation  for  ordinary  'quiet'  the  title  thus  obtained. 
debts,  and  to  permit  prescription  to  run  against  The  period  of  prescription  has  varied  from  the 
persons  under  guardianship,  the  guardians  being  'immemorial  enjoyment'  of  the  earlier  common 
of  course  responsible  to  their  wards  for  losses  due  law    (interpreted   to   signify   an   uninterrupted 
to  their  negligence.  user  from  the  accession  of  Richard  I.,  1189)   to 
Grounds  of  Prescription.    Prescription  rests  the  modern  period,  which,  by  analogy  to  the  limi- 
primarily  upon  social  interests.    Statutes  of  pre-  tation  of  real  actions  by  statute,  is  usually  fixed 
gription  terminate  controversy;  they  are  'stat-  at  twenty  years.     As  in  the  case  of  limitation, 
utes  of  rest.'    The  extinction  of  rights  by  pre-  also,  the  prescriptive  term  will  not  begin  to  run 
seription  and  limitation  is  further  defended  on  during  the  existence  of  a  legal  disability — as  in- 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  just  penalty  for  negli-  fancy,  insanity,  or  coverture — in  the  owner  of  the 
gence.     In  modern    discussion,    the    shortening  land  over  which  the  right  in  question  is  asserted, 
of  the  periods  within  which  debts  are  recover-  nor  if  the  land  is  at  the  time  of  the  adverse  user 
able  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  long  credits  in  the  possession  of  a  tenant  or  disseisor.     An 
are  undesirable.  easement  or  profit  once  acquired,  however,  against 
In  estimating  prescription  it  should  be  remem-  the  tenant  in   fee   simple  binds  the  land  into 
bered  that  it  has  other  functions  besides  making  whosesoever  hands  it  may  thereafter  come, 
bad  titles  good  and  liberating  persons  who  are  The  operation  of  the  principle  of  prescription 
really  debtors.    It  operates  constantly  to  trans-  is   further   restricted   by   limiting  it  to   rights 
form  derivative  titles,  which  are  not  always  easy  of  enjoyment  of  a  common  and  well-known  sort, 
to  prove,  into  original  titles,  based  on  recent  and,  in  the  United  States,  to  such  as  answer  the 
faets  and  conditions.    It  also  operates  to  relieve  description  of  positive  or  affirmative,  as  distin- 
those  who  are  not  debtors,  because  they  have  dis-  guished  from  negative  rights.    Thus  while  rights 
eharged  their  obligations,   from,  the  burden   of  of  way f  of  drainage,  and  the  like,  may  be  gained 
proving  payment.     In  both  cases,  proof  becomes  by  prescription  everywhere,  the  negative  easements 
increasingly  difficult  with  the  lapse  of  time;  and  of  light  and  of  lateral  support  cannot  generally 
the  relief  which  prescription  gives  to  true  owners,  be  acquired  in  this  way  in  the  United  States,  al- 
and to  persons  who  are  not  truly  debtors,  is  in-  though  in  England  no  such  distinction  is  recog- 
raiuable  and  indispensable.  nized.     But  new  and  unusual  incidents  of  own- 
Consult  authorities  cited  under  Civil  Law;  efship    resting    on    prescription — such,    for    ex- 
also   Unterholzner,    Verj&hrungslehre     (2d    ed.,  ample,  as  the  right  to  the  access  of  air  to  a  wind- 
Leipzig,  1858) ;   and  Grawein,   Verj&hrung  und  mill  or  the  right  to  a  fine  view — will  not  be  ad- 
getetzliche  Befristung  (1880).  mitted  even  in  Great  Britain.     Such  rights,  as 
English  and  American  Law.    In  the  common-  well  as  the  negative  easements,  in  this  country 
law  system  prescription  is  employed  in  a  narrow-  arise  only  by  grant. 

er  sense  than  in  the  legal  systems  derived  from  Strictly  speaking,  prescriptive  rights,  as  the 
the  Roman  law,  being  restricted  to  the  acquisition  expression  is  used  in  English  law,  are  to  be  f  ur- 
of  the  interests  in  land  described  as  incorporeal,  ther  distinguished  from  public  or  quasi-public 
such  as  easements  and  profits  a  prendre,  the  rights  in  the  nature  of  easements  or  profits,  such 
acquirement  of  title  to  personal  property  and  to  as  commons  appendant,  customary  rights  of  way, 
corporeal  interests  in  land  by  lapse  of  time  being  and  the  like,  even  when  these  rest,  as  they  com- 
comprehended  under  the  heads  of  Adverse  Pos-  monly  do,  on  immemorial  enjoyment.  The  dis- 
sessiox  and  Limitation  op  Actions  (qq.v.).  tinction  rests  on  the  fact  that  prescription  in 
The  common-law  theory  of  the  effect  of  prescrip-  legal  theory  always  presumes  a  grant ;  and  if  the 
tion  is  also  radically  different  from  that  of  the  right  in  question  is  claimed  by  an  indefinite  num- 
ciril  law,  as  its  operation  is  not  to  sanction  a  ber  of  people,  as  in  the  case  of  a  custom,  it  can- 
wrongful  possession,  but  to  furnish  evidence,  more  not  rest  on  a  grant,  and  is  therefore  not  strictly 
or  less  conclusive,  of  the  lawful  origin  of  the  prescriptive  in  character.  Consult:  Gale,  Ease- 
right  claimed.  This  theory  in  English  law  took  merits  (7th  ed.,  London,  1899)  ;  Washburn,  Ease- 
od  the  grotesque  form  of  the  doctrine  of  a  lost  menta  and  Servitudes;  3  Harvard  Law  Review*, 
grant,  the  open  and  notorious  enjoyment  of  the  183. 

right  eUimed  without  interruption  for  the  pre-  PEESENTATION  AT  COTJBT.    See  Court, 

acnptive  period  raising  a  presumption  that  it  p™™.-,.-™-.  »„ 

was  originally  conferred  by  deed  from  the  owner  ^^senta-iion  at. 

of  the  land  affected,  the  tender  of  the  deed  in  PRESENTMENT     (OF.     presentment ,    pre- 

court  being  excused  by  the  further  fiction  of  its  sentement,  from  presenter,  to  present,  from  Lat. 

loss.   This  presumption  may  still  be  rebutted  by  prcesentare,  to  set  before,   from   prwsens.  pres. 

showing  that  the  alleged  grantor  could  not  pos-  part  of  preeesse,  to  be  at  hand,  from  prep,  before 

sihly  have  made  the  grant  in  question,  but  in  +    esse,   to   be).     An   informal   accusation   by 

England   (where   prescriptions  are  now  mainly  a  grand  jury,  as  to  a  crime  coming  to  its  notice, 

pjverned  by  statute),  as  well  as  in  the  United  and    afterwards    reduced    to    the    form    of    an 

States  (where  they  are  still  regulated  by  the  indictment.     It    is    usually    the    result    of    an 

common  law),  the  fiction  of  a  lost  grant  has  now  investigation  conducted  before  it,  or  based  upon 

generally  been  abandoned  and  the  whole  doctrine  information  as  to  a  crime  communicated  to  it  by 

placed  on  a  more  rational  basis  by  being  assimi-  some  one  while  it  is  in  session.    A  presentment 

uted  to  the  principles  governing  adverse  posses-  differs  from  an  indictment  in  that  the  latter  is 
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found  by  indorsing  the  words  'a  true  bill'  on  a  which  he  announces  his  political  policy,  and  an- 
formal  bill  of  indictment  prepared  and  laid  be-  nually  upon  the  meeting  of  Congress  be  sends  a 
fore  the  grand  jury  by  a  prosecuting  officer.  The  message  to  that  body  containing  information  of 
words  presentment  and  indictment  are  frequently  the  state  of  the  Union  and  making  such  recom 
used  as  being  interchangeable,  but  this  is  not  mendations  as  may  seem  to  hjm  wise  and  ex- 
sanctioned  by  the  best  authorities.     See  Grand  pedient. 

Jubt;  Indictment.  The  President  receives  compensation  for  his 

Presentment  also  has  a  special  meaning  in  the  services  in  a  salary  at  present  fixed  by  statute 

law  of  negotiable  paper,  as  describing  offering  of  at  $50,000  per  year  and  which  can  neither  be  in- 

a  bill  of  exchange  for  acceptance,  or  a  formal  creased  nor  diminished  during  the  term  for  which 

demand  of  payment.     See  Bill  of  Exchange;  he  is  chosen.    He  is  also  allowed  the  use  of  the 

Negotiable  Paper.  executive  mansion,  together  with  the  furniture 

PBESEBVATION    OP   POOD.      See  Food,  *nd  &«?  k*pt  therein-    He  »  prohibited  by  the 

Preservation  op  Constitution  from  accepting  any  other  emolument 

from  any  one  of  the  Commonwealths  or  from  any 

PRESIDENT  (OF.  president,  Fr.  president,  foreign  Prince,  King,  or  State.  He  is  privileged 
from  Lat.  prasidens,  president,  pres.  part,  of  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  or  magistrate, 
prcesidere,  to  preside,  direct,  sit  before,  from  prce,  but  may  be  impeached  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
before  4-  sedere,  to  sit).  The  chief  executive  tatives  for  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  chosen  and  misdemeanors,  and  upon  conviction  bv  the 
for  a  term  of  four  years  by  an  electoral  college.  Senate  must  be  removed  from  office.  Being*  then 
In  case  of  removal,  resignation,  death,  or  inabil-  divested  of  his  official  character,  he  is  subject  to 
ity  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Consti-  indictment  and  trial  in  the  regular  courts  as  any 
tution  and  laws  he  is  succeeded  by  an  officer  called  other  private  individual.  The  privilege  of  resign- 
Vice-President.  The  electors  by  whom  the  Presi-  ing  from  office  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution, 
dent  is  chosen  are  appointed  in  each  State  in  and  the  formalities  of  relinquishment  are  pre- 
such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  scribed  by  a  statute  of  Congress, 
direct,  each  State  being  entitled  to  as  many  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  President  include 
electors  as  it  has  Senators  and  Representatives  the  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
in  Congress.  At  present  the  practice  in  every  United  States;  the  calling  together  of  Congress 
State  is  to  choose  the  electors  by  popular  wote  on  in  extraordinary  session,  and  the  furnishing  it 
a  general  ticket.  This  election  takes  place  on  the  with  information  concerning  the  Government; 
Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  Novem-  the  power  to  veto  legislative  measures;  the  com- 
ber of  the  year  preceding  that  of  the  Presiden-  mand  of  the  army  and  navy;  the  granting  of  re- 
tial  election.  These  electors  assemble  in  their  prieves  and  pardons;  the  execution  of  the  laws; 
respective  State  capitals  on  the  second  Monday  of  and  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  United 
January  following  for  the  purpose  of  casting  their  States.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
votes,  which  are  in  turn  transmitted  to  Congress  duties  and  powers  of  the  President,  see  United 
and  officially  counted  by  that  body  on  the  second  States,  and  for  the  electoral  votes  cast  for  the 
Wednesday  of  February.  In  case  no  candidate  various  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  the 
receives  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  the  Vice-Presidency,  see  Electoral  Votes.  See,  also, 
election  is  taken  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Electoral  College.  Consult  Stanwood,  History 
where  the  members  voting  by  States  choose  a  0f  the  Presidency  (Boston,  1898). 
President  from  the  three  highest  candidates  on  PBESIDENT,  The.  A  United  States  frigate 
io£,lw^w  £18  ^aPPened.  m  18(M>  *nd  af?,n  *?  of  44  guns,  built  in  1794,  at  New  York,  and  taken 
*?%    Tu%  Pre8l.den*  lfl  ™y?u™ted  on  the  4th  b    the  British  in  1815. 

of  March  following  the  election.     He  is  eligible  -».» «■»«▼«»>▼/*    /o               •                  j*          c 

for  reflection  without  limit  as  to  the  number  of  „  *B™IDIO    (Sp.,  garrison,  guard)    of  Sa* 

terms,  but  the  precedent  set  by  Washington  of  Francisco    (Cal ,).     A   United   States  military 

refusing  a  third  term  has  never  been  broken.  Post>    !?tebh!hf*    in    185?'  x*nd    ™mPns>n?  a 

Eight  Presidents  have,  however,  served  two  terms  reservation  of  1480  acres  in  the  suburbs  of  San 

each.    The  convention  which  framed  the  Consti-  Francisco  and  on  the  southern  border  of  its  bar- 

tution  of  the  United  States  was  well  nigh  unani-  *">*•    U™*  originally  a  Spanish  military  post 

mous  in  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  char-  ™f?^nuedJ  *■  ^u^rFfEFL*?*  e™t}? 

acter  of  the  Presidential  office,  although  there  }7   (J848)    ceded  t0  the  United  States     It  has 

were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  i°n&  hee* i  an  artillery  pos^and  m  1902  had  quar- 

the  tenure  and  mode  of  election.    The  State  Gov-  ™T*  for  30  officers  and  500  men. 

ernors  and  Presidents  afforded  a  tolerably  clear  PBESS.      See   Metal- Working   Machinery; 

model  for  the  creation  of  the  national  executive,  Printing;    Hydraulic  Press;   Dies  and  Die- 

and  it  may  be  said  that  these  were  followed  Sinking;  etc. 

rather  than  the  British  executive.    The  qualifica-  PBESS,  Freedom  of  the.     The  immunity  of 

tions  for  the  Presidency  are  fixed  by  the  Consti-  the   printing   press   from   responsibility  to  the 

tution.     They  are  citizenship  acquired  by  birth  Government    for   the   character    of   the   matter 

in  the  United  States,  fourteen  years'  residence  in  which  it  publishes  except  in  the  case  of  matter 

the  United  States,  and  the  completion  of  the  thir-  deemed  libelous.      (See  Libel.)      In  the  early 

ty-fifth  year  of  age.    The  President  is  required  be-  history  of  the  printing  press  no  such  immunity 

fore  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  was   recognized,   and   it   became   an  established 

swear  or  affirm  that  he  will  faithfully  execute  rule  that  a  free  press  was  wholly  incompatible 

the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  with  an  absolute  government.    The  censorship  of 

elected  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  preserve,  the  press  originated  in  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 

protect,    and    defend    the    Constitution    of    the  Catholic  Church,  which  in  1515  formally  decreed 

United  States.    On  the  occasion  of  the  inaugura-  through  the  Council  of  the  Lateran  that  no  pub- 

tion  the  President  delivers  a  public  address  in  lication  should  be  issued  from  any  place  over 
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which  the  Church  had  jurisdiction  without  the  fined,  in  the  year  1764  no  less  than  200  informa- 
written  sanction  of  the  Bishop  or  of  the  Inquisitor  tions  being  filed  in  behalf  of  the  Crown.     ( See 
of  the  diocese.    The  institution  of  the  censorship  Wilkes,  John.  )     The  real  liberty  of  the  English 
gradually  became  a  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  press  dates  from  the  passage  of  the  Fox  Libel  Act 
civil  authorities  in  the  various  States  of  Conti-  of  1792,  which  enacted  that  the  decision  in  libel 
nental  Europe,  from  some  of  which  it  has  not  yet  suits  belonged  to  the  jury  and  not  to  the  judge, 
disappeared.    At  present  no  censorship  exists  in  This   reversed  the  view  which  the   courts  had 
France,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Spain,  Italy,  Norway,  acted  on  for  many  years.    At  present  the  only 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  restriction   upon  the  press,   except  in   case  of 
but  the  press  laws  are  very  rigid  in  some  of  these,  libelous  matter,  is  the  common-law  rule  that  the 
such  as  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  and  their  publication  of  anything  against  the  Constitution 
governments  claim  and  exercise  the  right  to  sup-  of  the  country  or  the  established  system  of  gov- 
press  in  a  summary  manner  journals  deemed  ernment  is  an  indictable  offense, 
obnoxious  to  the  public  peace  and  security.    The  In  the  American  colonies  the  attempt  was  made 
Constitution  of  France  contains  no  guarantee  in  to  introduce  the  British  system  of  a  rigid  censor- 
behalf  of  freedom  of  the  press.    That  of  Switzer-  ship,  and  among  the  instructions  to  the  colonial 
land  does,  but  authorizes  the  Cantonal  govern-  Governors  was  that  they  were  to  provide  by  all 
ments  to  enact  laws  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  necessary  orders  that  no  person  keep  any  press 
same  and  empowers  the  Federal  Government  to  for  printing,  and  that  no  book,  pamphlet,  or  other 
punish  similar  abuses  when  directed  against  its  matter  be  printed  without  their  special  leave  and 
authority  or  that  of  its  officers.    The  Constitution  license  first  obtained.    There  were  numerous  in- 
of  Prussia  secures  to  every  person  the  right  to  stances  of  the  public  burning  of  books  and  the 
express  his  opinion  freely  by  word,  writing,  print,  punishment  of  printers.     (See  Bradford,  Wil- 
or  pictorial  representation,  and  prohibits  the  es-  liam;   Zengeb,  Peter.)      After  the  overthrow  of 
tablishment  of  a   censorship,  but  in  the  same  British  authority  in  the  colonies  the  principle  of 
article  empowers  the  Legislature  to  place  restric-  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  incorporated  in  the 
tions  upon  the  press  and  to  enact  laws  for  the  first  State  Constitutions,  and  has  been  continued 
punishment  of  abuses  of  the  liberty  of  printing.  m  all  succeeding  ones  and  without  exception.  The 
The  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  this  provision  following  is  a  common  provision  of  the  State  Con- 
are  very  severe  and  place  substantial  limitations  stitutions  on  the  subject :     "The  printing  press 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press.     In  Russia  the  shall  be  free  to  every  one  who  undertakes  to  ex- 
censorahip  in  an  arbitrary  form  still  exists.  There  amine  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  or  any 
newspaper  publishers  are  required  to  obtain  per-  branch  of  the  Government,  and  no  law  shall  ever 
mission  to  print  and  then  lodge  with  the  Govern-  be  made  to  restrain  the  right  thereof.    The  free 
ment  a  considerable  sum  as  caution  money.  Those  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of 
who  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  latter  re-  the  inviolable  rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen 
quirement  are  required  to  send  their  articles  to  mav  freely  write  and  print  on  any  subject,  being 
a  censor  three  days  previous  to  publication.  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty."    It  is 
In  England,  after  a  long  struggle,  almost  com-  usually  further  provided  that  in  prosecutions  for 
plete  liberty  of  press  now  prevails.     From  the  libel  the  truth  may  tte  given  in  evidence,  that 
time  of  the  Reformation  until  the  Commonwealth  the  motive  shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  English  press  was  subject  to  a  censorship  un-  that  the  jury  shall  determine  both  the  law  and 
der  the  direction  of  the  Crown.   During  the  period  the  facts.     The  great  freedom  with  which  the 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth  it  was  newspapers   criticise   and   often   ridicule   public 
practically  free  from  molestation,  but  upon  the  officials,  especially  by  means  of  cartoons  and  pic- 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  the  old  restrictions  tures,  has  sometimes  led  to  something  of  a  reac- 
were  revived.    In  1694  the  censorship  of  the  press  tion  in  favor  of  more  stringent  libel  laws.     As 
was  discontinued.  During  the  reign  of  Anne  severe  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  strin- 
acts  were  passed  against  printers  and  some  of  gent  law  passed  in  Pennsylvania  in  1903.    The 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  England,  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  Con- 
including  Steele  and  De  Foe,  were  punished  for  gregg  from  passing  anv  law  abridging  the  free- 
riolating  these  laws.    At  the  Bame  time  numerous  dom   0f  the   press.     Notwithstanding  this   pro- 
tracts, books,  and  newspapers  were  burned  by  the  vision,  Congress  in  1798  passed  an  act  for  the 
common  hangman.    The  censorship,  however,  was  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  printing  mat- 
not  revived.     With    a   view   to   the   repression  ter  calculated  to  bring  the  Government  into  dis- 
of  the  obnoxious  Whig  press,  the  Tory  Government  repute.    It  was  in  force  two  years  and  there  were 
imposed  on  printers  a  stamp  duty  which  in  the  a  number  of  notable  prosecutions  under  the  law. 
reign  of  George  III.  was  increased  to  fourpence  see  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 
on  every  paper.      Likewise  taxes  on  advertise-  -«-,-«    .<,i,A<WimTAv«       *        .  x. 
ments  were  imposed.    But  these  measures  proved  PBESS   ASSOCIATIONS.     Associations   of 
ineffective,  and  were  finally  repealed  toward  the  newspapers  or  news  agencies  for  the  gathering 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.     One  of  the  a*d  dissemination  of  news  were  unknown  prior 
most  prolonged  struggles  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  to  1849.    Hitherto  it  had  been  entirely  a  matter 
of  the  press  in  England  was  in  relation  to  the  of  individual  enterprise,  but  in  that  year,  as  a 
publication    of    Parliamentary    debates.      Until  direct  result  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  tele- 
1729  newspaper   reports  of  Parliamentary  pro-  graph,   and   steam   transportation   both    on   sea 
ceedings  were  unknown.    About  that  time  frag-  and  on  land,  almost  simultaneously  the  business 
mentary  reports  began  to  appear  in  the  news-  of   newsgathering  through   associated   effort   or 
papers,  whereupon  the  Commons  resolved  that  it  special  news  agencies  was  begun  both  in  Europe 
*aa  a  breach  of  privilege,  as  it  tended  to  make  and  the  United  States.     In  Europe  the  initia- 
members  answerable  to  their  constituencies,  and  tion  of  the  service   was   due  to   Baron  Julius 
this  is  the  theory  to-day.     For  breach  of  this  Reuter,  a  Prussian,  who  during  1848  had  been  ex- 
privilege  many   printers   were    prosecuted   and  perimenting  with  schemes   for   facilitating  the 
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transmission  of  news  on  the  Continent.    In  1849  local  Associated  Press  organizations,  such  as  the 
he  appeared  in  London  and  attempted  to  inter-  New  York  City  News  Association,  practically  a 
est  various  daily  newspapers  in  a  plan  for  in-  branch  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  also  numer- 
creasing  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  their  foreign  ous   agencies   for   the   dissemination  of  special 
news    service    by   acting    in    combination.      His  sorts  of  news,  such  as  financial,  market,  or  agri- 
project  was  not  favorably  received  at  first,  but  cultural.    Other  agencies  having  a  more  or  less 
one  by  one  the  great  London  dailies  came  to  rec-  national  service  are  the  Laffan  Bureau,  organized 
ognize  the  value  of  the  new  service,  and  although  by  the  New  York  Sun  on  the  break-up  of  the 
for  the  first  ten  years  the  more  conservative  con-  United  Press,  and  the  Scripps-McCrea  Syndicate, 
fined  their  patronage  to  the  department  of  finan-  PBESSBTTBG,  preVboorK   (Hung.  JPoaony). 
cial  news,  a  succession  of  lucky  strokes  in  sup-  ^    royal    free    city    and    the    capital    of   the 
plying  early  accounts  of  great  political  events  at  County  of   Pressburg,   Hungary,   situated  in  & 
length  won  for  the  Reuter  agency  a  world-wide  beautiful  region,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
recognition  as  the  greatest  existing  factor  in  the  35  miles  east  of  Vienna   (Map:  Hungary,  E  2). 
gathering  of  international  news.     It  maintains  it  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Hungary.    The 
correspondents  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  by  fortifications  of  the  old  town  have  given  place  to 
a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Associated  spacious  boulevards.    The  Danube  is  here  spanned 
Press  in  America  its  service  is  greatly  extended,  by  the  new  King  Francis   Joseph   iron  bridge. 
In  England  the  exclusive  distribution  of  all  the  The  most  attractive  of  the  churches  is  the  elev- 
Reuter  telegrams  to  the  provincial  papers  in  the  enth-century    Gothic    cathedral,    in    which   the 
United  Kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of  an  organiza-  kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned.     On  the  tower 
tion  in  London  known  as  the  Press  Association.  is  a  pyramid  surmounted  bv  a  gilded  royal  crown. 
This  organization  was  formed  in  1868,  when  the  The  old  castle,  burned  in  1811  and  existing  now 
British  telegraph  lines  were  by  act  of  Parliament  only  as  a  ruin,  was  once  the  residence  of  the  kings 
taken   over   by   the   Government.     It   is   a   co-  0f   Hungary.     The   beautiful   thirteenth-century 
operative  corporation,  formed  and  controlled  by  town  hall  contains  a  museum  of  Roman  anti- 
the  provincial  papers,  maintains  an  office  with  quities.    The  city  has  several  handsome  palaces, 
manager,  editors,  and  correspondents  in  London,  including  the  winter  palace  of  the  Primate  of 
and  has   representatives   in  every  town  in  the  Hungary.     Other   interesting   features   are  the 
United  Kingdom.     Other  British  news  associa-  Landhaus,  the  seat  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  till 
tions  include  the  Central  News  Agency,  organized  1848;   the  new  theatre;    the  park  with  an  open- 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  Press  Association  save  air  theatre ;  and  the  race  course.    The  equestrian 
that  it  has  foreign  correspondents,  the  National  statue  of  Maria  Theresa,  erected  in  1897,  is  also 
Press  Agency  and  the  Exchange  Company.  noteworthy.    Among  the  educational  institutions 
In  the  United   States  the  first  move  toward  are  a  royal  law  school,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a 
associated  effort  in  gathering  news  was  made  in  Protestant  lyceum,  a  priests'  seminary,  several 
1847  in  the  formation  of  the  Associated  Press  industrial  schools,  and  a  rich  library.    The  phil- 
of  New  York,  an  organization  of  daily  papers  anthropic  institutions  of  Pressburg  are  among 
to   reduce   useless   competition.     This  organiza-  the  best  in  Hungary.     Pressburg  has  a  large  dy- 
tion,    finally   launched    in    1849,   was   the   fore-  namite  factory,  a  famous  brush  factory,  and  a 
runner  of  all  other  similar  associations  in  Ameri-  new   petroleum   refinery.    It   also  manufactures 
ca.    It  extended  its  activities  and  scope  rapidly,  pastry,  turnery  ware,  cabinet-work,  tobacco,  rib- 
and   as    other    news    gathering    agencies    were  bons,  cloth,  machinery,  leather,  chemicals,  chanv 
formed   throughout  the  country,   it  made  such  pagne,  etc.    There  is  a  lively  trade,  chiefly  in 
arrangements  with  them  as  practically  to  control  grain,   cattle,   and   wine.     Population,   in   1890. 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  news   in  the  52,411;    in   1900,   61,537,  of  whom   about  two- 
entire  country.     The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  thirds  were  Germans  and  three-fourths  Catholics, 
old  Associated  Press,  which  had  practically  ab-  Pressburg  is  first  mentioned  in  the  ninth  cen- 
sorbed  an  organization   known  as  the  Western  tury.     In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  strongly 
Associated  Press,  lasted  for  many  years.    The  re-  fortified,  and  became  a  place  of  great  strategic 
fusal  of  the  association  to  admit  a  paper  to  mem-  importance.    From  1541  to  1784  it  was  the  cap- 
bership  became  almost  a  prohibition  upon  publi-  ital  of  Hungary.    Here  in  1687  the  Hungarian 
cation,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  franchise  proved  Diet  formally  accepted  the  hereditary  succession 
likewise    disastrous.      Dissensions    finally   arose  of  the  Hapsburgs.     After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
within  the  organization,  and  after  several  com-  in  1805,  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  Francis  com- 
peting associations  had  been  formed  and  failed,  eluded  the  Peace  of  Pressburg   (December  26), 
the     United     Press     was     finally     successfully  by  which  Austria  ceded  the  former  Venetian  do- 
launched  in  1882.    The  original  Associated  Press  minions  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Tyrol  to 
finally  dissolved,   and  the   greater  part  of  the  Bavaria.     Consult  Ortvay,  Qeschichte  der  Stadt 
large  metropolitan  dailies  joined  the  new  organi-  Pressburg  (Pressburg,  1892-98). 
zation.     A  rival  to  the  United  Press,  however,  PBESSENS£,  pra-saN'sa',  Edmoxd  Dehault 
soon  appeared  in  the  field  in  the  new  Associated  DE  (1824-91).     A  French  Protestant  clergyman. 
Press,  organized  in  Illinois  on  a  mutual  plan  by  He  was  born  in  Paris,  January  7,  1824;  studied 
Southern  and  Western  papers.     Subsequently,  as  theology  at  Lausanne,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  and  was 
a   result  of  dissensions,   the   United  Press  dis-  pastor  of  the  Free  Evangelical  Congregation  of 
solved,  most  of  the  New  York  members  joining  the  Taitbout,  Paris   (1847-70).     He  was  Deputy 
the  Associated  Press.     In   1900  the  Associated  to  the  National  Assembly  (1871-76),  and  advo- 
Press  underwent  a  reorganization  and  was  rein-  cated  amnesty  to  the  National  Guards  who  had 
corporated  in  New  York  as  a  result  of  a  decision  joined  the  Commune,  moderation  in   legislation 
of  the  Illinois  courts  in  a  suit  brought  to  compel  concerning  the  'International*  organization,  and 
it  to  furnish  news  to  other  than  association  mem-  free  education.    From  1883  he  was  a  life  Sena* 
bers.    There  are  in  the  United  States  numerous  tor.    He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  independ- 
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ence  of  the  Evangelical  Church  from  the  State,  first  beat.  The  term  prestissimo  is  also  some- 
He  died  in  Paris,  April  8,  1891.  He  founded  the  times  used  to  denote  the  utmost  possible  rapidity 
Revue  Chre'tienne  and  the  Bulletin  Thtologique,    of  execution. 

tfj^TLE^  PRESTON.  _A    manufacturing, and   market 


VFVuSXZ*  ™      J   *         T\mf!*>We>    a  a  «  well  laid  out  and  is  surrounded  with  pleasing 

For*   (1866);    The  Mystery  of  Suffering    and  gcenery     The  chief  public  buildings  are  tne  towi 

Other  Discourses   (1868);   The  Church  and  the  hall,  which  contains  the  guild  hall  and  exchange; 

French  ****£>;  a  History  of  the  Relations  the  Preston  and  Count  %f  Lanca8hire  royal  in- 

of  Church  and  State  from  1789  to  1802  { 1869) ;  fin            the  corn  exchange  and  market  house;  the 

Rome  and  I********  Opening  6f  the  (Ecumeni-  houBeJot  correction  and  court-house;  the  institu- 

7LSTT L  (i87/U    to"*™*™?™    Portraits  tion  f      the  diffu8ion  of  useful  kn^edge;  the 

(1880) ;  A  Study  of  Origins;  or  ^Problems  of  „.    Hb            and  the  tam        and      ^  f 

Knowledge,  of  Being,  and  of  Duty  (ISM).  ^   blind      ^    Walburge>8   Roman   Catholic 

PBESSENSE,   Francis   Behault  de    (1853  Church  is  noted  for  its  lofty  spire,  306  feet  high. 

— ).     A  French   publicist,   born  in   Paris.    He  Preston's    great   municipal    enterprise   was    the 

entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1879,  was  ap-  acquisition  of  the  dock  and  harbor  rights  of  the 

pointed  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constantinople  Ribble  in  1883  for  $364,000  and  an  outlay  on  im- 

in  1880,  and  later  in  the  same  year  at  Washing-  provements  of  over  $6,000,000.    The  channel  was 

ton.    Having  turned  to  journalism,  he  became  deepened  to  admit  vessels  of  1000  tons,  and  a 

one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  Temps,  dock  of  40  acres  with  warehouses  and  6798  feet  of 

He  was  prominent  as  a  defender  of  Dreyfus,  and  quayage  was  built.    About  2500  vessels  of  about 

through  the  press  and  by  lectures  carried  on  an  350,000   tons  burden  enter   and  clear  the   port 

important  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  accused  cap-  annually.     Its  principal  export  is  coal ;  its  im- 

tain.    Among  his  publications  are:  L'Irlande  et  ports  are  grain,  iron,  and  timber.     Besides  the 

VAngleterre  depuis  Vacte  d'union  jusqu'  a  nos  Ribble  harbor  rights,  the  town  owns  its  water 

jours  (1889);  Le  cardinal  M anning  (1896)  ;  and  supply,   tramways,    markets,    refuse   destructor, 

Tn  heros.   Le  lieutenant-colonel  Picquart  (1898).  sewage  farm,  and  maintains  baths,  free  libraries, 

PRESS-GANG-.     See  Impressment.  and  three  large  public  parks.     Cotton  and  linen 

PRESS'LEB,    Max    Robert    (1815-86).      A  ^  l^T?^ 

German  forester',  born  in  Dresden.    He  studied  at  ^ri  *™J^™;^  Rte^i«S£ 

the  School  of  Technology  there,  and  taught  in  «™£  ^^Z^^aJ^^& 

Zittan   and    in    the    Academy    of    Forestry    at  J^g'- * "*  "£," ^durtai^S?  Sea 

Tharandt  until  1883.  Pressler  contributed  largely  g*  „a„ol  S  "tit  III g         7      ' 

to  the  advance   of   forestry  by  his   inventions,  ^^^^$*u  Town,  from  its  eccle- 

among  which  the  most  ^P?rtant  te  the  Mess-  giast£al  institutions,  it  received  its  first  charter 

Inecht  for  measuring  thejeight  of ptrees  and  by  ^                       ^  celebrated  Preaton      Ud  of 

his  writings,  which  are  full  of  novel  theories  for  merchants  ^  held  bi-decennial  festivals  since 

the  most  ^rtjiased  on  exact  ^lculation      Der  u       ^     earliest  Qn  record      Duri       ^  ^ 

rationeUe  Waldwirt  und :™*a^1"™™™  War  the  town  declared  for  the  King,  but  was 

hochsten  Reinertrags   (1858-85),  his  chief  work,  taken  b    ^    Parliamentary  forces,  and  near  the 

is  a  protest  against  the  methods  of  the  old  school.  town   ^.^   Cromwell   0/erwneimed  the   Scots 

PBESTEB  JOHN,  i.e.  Presbyter,  or  Priest  in  1648.  It  figured  in  the  Jacobite  rebellions  of 
John.  A  supposed  Christian  king  and  priest,  1715  and  1745.  In  1832  Joseph  Livesey  here 
whose  territory  was  believed  during  the  Middle  originated  the  total  abstinence  movement.  Popu- 
Ages  to  lie  either  in  Asia  or  Africa.  The  first  lation,  in  1891,  107,573;  in  1901,  112,982.  For 
record  of  this  personage  appears  in  the  chronicle  histories  of  Preston,  consult :  Hewitson,  History 
of  Otho  of  Freisingen,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  0f  Preston  (Preston,  1883)  ;  Fishwick,  History  of 
century.  From  that  time  the  legend  grew  and  the  Parish  of  Preston  (Rochdale,  1900). 
developed.  It  was  believed,  and  various  travelers  -*»,■«,,,,%,»  TT  ttt  /  io^o  %  * 
»  reported,  that  the  Nestorian  Christians  had  A  PBJ3STON,  Harriet  Waters  (c.1843-).  An 
built  up  a  large  monarchy  ruled  over  by  a  priest-  American  novelist  and  translator  born  in  Dan- 
king  named  John.  Letters  from  this  mysterious  vers,  Maw  Her  chief  original  works  are:  Aspen- 
personage  addressed  to  the  Byzantine  Emperor  doto  1872)  ;  Love  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
or  the  Pope  were  circulated,  giving  marvelous  ac-  W4)  ;  Is  That  All?  (1876);  A  Year  m  Eden 
counts  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  wealth  of  the  (with  Louise  ^dge,  1886) ;  Private  Life  of 
territory.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  home  the  Romans  ( 1893) .  Noteworthy  among  her 
of  Prester  John  was  generally  believed  to  be  in  translations  are:  The  Life  of  Madame  Swetchme, 
Africa,  where  it  was  identified  with  the  Christian  The  Writings  of  Madame  Swetchine,  Celebrated 
Kingdom  of  Abyssinia.  Consult:  Yule,  Cathay  Women  (selected  from  Sainte-Beuve's  Portraits 
and  the  Way  Thither  (Hakluyt  Society,  2  vols.,  £  femmes),  Samte-Reuve  s  Madame  Desbordes- 
London,  1866)  ;  id.,  Book  of  Sir  Marco  Polo  (2  Valmore,  Paul  de  Musset's  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Tola.,  London,  1874)  ;  Oppert,  Der  Presbyter  Mistral's  MirHo  and  Calendau,  and  The  Qeorgics 
Johannes  in  Sage  und  Oeschichte   (2d  ed.,  Ber-  of  Vergil. 

lin,  1870 ) ;  Zarncke,  Der  Priester  Johannes  ( Leip-  PBESTON,    John    Smith     (1809-81).      An 

zig,  1876-79).  American  political  leader  and  a  soldier  in  the 

PRESTO   (It.,  quick).    In  music,  a  direction  Confederate  service,  born  at  Abingdon,  Va.     He 

that  a  piece  should  be  performed  in  a  very  rapid  graduated  at  Hampton- Sidney  College  in   1824, 

manner.    In  this  tempo  conductors  mark  only  the  and  after  study  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
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at  Harvard,  traveled  extensively  in  Europe.  On  born  at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  Protestant  par- 
tus return  to  America  be  settled  at  Columbia,  ents.  Though  the  son's  early  influences  were  ad- 
S.  C,  which  continued  to  be  his  home,  though  he  verse  to  ritualism,  when  he  graduated  from  Trin- 
had  large  agricultural  interests  in  Louisiana,  ity  College,  Hartford,  in  1843  with  the  determina- 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts  and  liberally  aided  tion  of  entering  the  ministry,  he  took  the  vow 
the  American  artist  Hiram  Powers  (q.v.).  His  of  celibacy.  After  completing  his  course  at  the 
ability  as  an  orator  and  a  writer  gave  him  a  more  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  he 
than  local  celebrity,  and  he  was  for  several  terms  became  attached  to  Trinity  Church,  later  to  the 
a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Senate.  Church  of  the  Annunciation  in  New  York,  the 
As  the  Civil  War  drew  near  he  became  an  ardent  Holy  Innocents,  West  Point,  and  Saint  Luke's, 
secessionist  and  was  chosen  to  lead  his  State's  New  York.  He  was  among  the  first  in  America 
delegation  at  the  Charleston  convention  of  1860.  to  respond  to  the  influences  of  the  Tractarian 
The  next  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com-  movement,  and  accepting  the  Roman  Catholic 
missioners  to  Virginia,  and  he  made  a  notable  faith,  after  a  brief  course  of  study  at  Saint 
speech  at  Richmond  urging  the  Virginians  to  John's  College,  Fordham,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
leave  the  Union.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  at  Albany  in  1830. 
he  entered  the  Confederate  military  service,  and  He  was  first  assigned  as  curate  to  the  old  Cathe- 
participated  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Soon  dral  in  Mulberry  Street,  New  York,  then  trans- 
afterwards,  however,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  f erred  to  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Coneep- 
the  Conscription  Bureau,  with  the  rank  of  brig-  tion  at  Yonkers.  Returning  to  the  cathedral  in 
adier-general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  1853,  he  became  secretary  to  Archbishop  Hughes, 
to  Europe,  where  he  remained  several  years,  and  and  in  1855  assumed  the  direction  of  the  chan- 
though  he  finally  returned  to  the  United  States,  eery,  which  he  continued  to  administer  until  his 
he  continued  until  his  death  bitterly  hostile  to  death.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Saint 
the  established  Government.  Ann's  to  succeed  Dr.  John  M.  Forbes  (q.v.).    In 

PRESTON,  Mabgaket  (Junkin)  (c.1825-97).  1874  he  became  vicar-general  of  the  archdiocese; 
An  American  authoress,  born  in  Philadelphia,  two  veara  later  the  P°pe  conferred  the  title  of 
Pa.  She  married  T.  L.  Preston  of  the  Virginia  Monsignor,  and  in  1888  he  was  named  a  Pro- 
Military  Institute  and  lived  afterwards  in  Vir-  thonotary  Apostolic.  He  was  a  strict  discipli- 
ginia  and  Maryland.  Her  first  writing  appeared  nari*n  and  warm  supporter  of  parochial  schools, 
in  1849  in  8 ar tain's  Magazine.  Her  first  book,  In  this  hc  was  opposed  by  a  faction  whose  promi- 
Silvericood  (1856),  was  a  novel.  Her  later  writ-  nent  members  were  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn  and 
ings  are  almost  entirely  poetical,  and  express  Father  Ducey  (qq.v.),  the  latter  at  one  time  his 
deep  religious  feeling  and  ardent  sympathy  with  assistant  at  Saint  Ann's.  He  published  a  num- 
the  cause  of  the  South  in  the  Civil  War,  especial-  ber  of  book8  on  devotional  and  controversial  sub- 
ly  in  Beechenbrook  (1866),  in  which  are  somo  Jects»  among  which  Protestantism  and  the  Bible 
widely  known  lines  on  Stonewall  Jackson's  grave,  <  188°)  and  Protestantism  and  the  Church  (1882) 
and  a  lyric  "Slain  in  Battle."  Other  poems  are  have  heen  extensively  used, 
collected  in  Old  Songs  and  New  (1870) ;  Cartoons  PBESTOfr,  William  Campbell  (1794-1860). 
(1875) ;  Colonial  Ballads  (1887)  ;  and  For  An  American  lawyer,  orator,  and  educator,  born 
Love's  Sake  (1887).  Later  volumes  are  Aunt  at  Philadelphia.  In  1809  he  entered  Washington 
Dorothy  (1890)  and  A  Handful  of  Monographs.  College  (Va.),  but  the  next  year  entered  the 
She  wrote  also  a  good  translation  of  the  Latin  South  Carolina  College,  at  which  he  graduated  in 
hymn  "Dies  Ira?"  (1855).    She  died  in  Baltimore.  1812.     About  1817  he  went  abroad,  met  Wash- 

PBESTOK,  Rich abd  Graham,  Viscount  (1648-  ington  Irving  and  his  brother,  and  with  them 
95 ) .  An  English  Jacobite  politician  and  con-  made  walking  trips  through  Wales  and  Scotland, 
spirator.  He  was  born  in  Netherby,  Cumberland,  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1819,  was 
and  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  thence  to  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820,  and  removed  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  became  a  member  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1822.  He  soon  won  a  great 
Parliament  for  his  native  shire  at  the  age  of  reputation,  particularly  as  a  jury  lawyer.  From 
twenty-seven.  For  his  support  of  the  Stuarts,  he  1828  to  1832  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
was  rewarded  with  a  Scotch  peerage  (1681),  and  and  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  Nullification, 
the  following  year  as  Viscount  Preston  he  was  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
sent  on  a  diplomatic  errand  to  France,  but  re-  ate  as  a  Calhoun  Democrat.  In  1842,  on  account 
turned  (1685)  to  enter  the  Parliament  of  James  of  differences  of  opinion  with  his  constituents,  be 
II.,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  resigned  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  From 
After  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts  Preston  con-  1846  to  1851  he  was  president  of  the  South  Caro- 
tinued  to  be  their  agent  in  France,  and  upon  one  lina  College,  and  lectured  on  belles-lettres, 
of  his  visits  to  London  was  imprisoned  in  the  Though  very  successful,  he  was  forced  to  resign 
Tower  for  six  months,  but  continued  his  conspir-  on  account  of  failing  health.  Preston  was  recog- 
acies  and  was  regarded  by  the  Jacobites  as  the  nized  as  one  of  the  .most  finished  orators  in  the 
true  Secretary  of  State.     In  1691  he  was  again  United  States. 

captured  and  tried  and  was  condemned  to  death  PBESTONPANS,  pres'ton-pam/.  A  village 
by  the  English  Government,  butsaved  himself  by  in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of 
betraying  his  fellow  plotters.  Once  again  he  was  Forth,  eight  miles  east  of  Edinburgh  (Map: 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  against  Scotland,  F  4).  It  gives  its  name  to  the  battle 
Jacobites,  but  finally  retired  and  devoted  himself  fought  in  the  vicinity  in  which  the  Jacobites  un- 
to the  revision  of  his  translation  of  De  Consola-  der  Prince  Charles  Edward  routed  the  royal 
ttone  Philosophic  by  Boethms,  which  was  pub-  army  undeT  sir  John  (w  capturing  their  can- 
lished  posthumously.  non>    baggage,    and    militarv    chest,    September 

PBESTON,    Thomas   Scott    (1824-91).     An  21,   1745.    Population,  in  1891,  2200;  in  1901, 

American  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.     He  was  1721. 
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PEES1YWICH.  A  cotton-manufacturing  town  It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  a  presumption 

in  Lancashire,  England,  4%  miles  north-north-  of  this  class  is  to  give  a  weight  or  significance 

west  of  Manchester  (Map:  England,  D  3).    It  is  to  facts  actually  proved  in  a  given  case  not  war* 

s  favorite  residential  suburb  of  Manchester  mer-  ranted  by  logic  and  not  justifying  in  the  absence 

chant*.    Population,  in  1891,  10,900;   in  1901,  of  an  express  rule  of  law  a  finding  by  the  court 

12,800.  or  jury  of  the  existence  of  the  fact  presumed. 

PBE8TWICH,  Joseph   (1812-96).    An  Eng-  Sucn  presumptions  are  based  upon  considerations 

Iiah  geologist.    He  was  born  at  Clapham,  Lon-  of  convenience  and  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 

don,  and  was  educated  at  University  College,  aldm*  ^  th*  Proof  «'  **<*»  which  it  might  be 

London     Though  engaged  as  a*  wine  merchant  impossible  to  establish  by  any  inference  logically 

until  his  sixtieth  year,  he  frequently  contributed  flowing  from  facts  actually  proved.     It  is  for 

to  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  thl8  reason  that  presumptions  of  this  class  are 

and  in  1874  was  appointed  professor  of  geology  sometimes  called  'presumptions  of  law';  that  is, 

at  Oxford  (1874-88).    His  reputation  rests  chief-  presumptions   required   by   the   law,   as   distin- 

!?  on  his  classification  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  guished  from  mere  logical  inferences  of  fact.     In 

of  England,  which  he  was  the  first  to  correlate  strictness,  however,  such  presumptions  are  true 

with  the  strata  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  on  his  presumptions  of  fact.    The  effect  of  the  presump- 

promulgation  of  the  theory  of  man's  contempo-  tion  **  prima  facie  to  establish  a  fact,  which, 

raDcity  with  other  Pleistocene  mammals.    Of  his  however,  may  be  rebutted  by  the  proof  of  other 

publications,  the  most  important  is  his  treatise  facts  inconsistent  with  the  fact  presumed, 

on  Geology   (2  vols.,  1886-88),  which  is  consid-  Th«*  k  still  a  third  class  of  presumptions 

ered  one  of  the  best  existing  presentments  of  the  *°  called,  which  are  not  true  presumptions  at 

principles  of  the  science  from  the  point  of  view  all>  but  legal  fictions.    They  are  in  reality  rules 

of  the  anti-uniformitarian.   Professor   Prestwich  of  substantive  law,  although  stated  as  presump- 


ciet 

tional  Geological  Congress  (1888).    Consult  the  not  capacity  to  commit  a  crime,  or  that  one  is 

Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  by  his  presumed  to  know  the  law  or  the  contents  of 

widow  (1899).  certain  public  records,  is  not  a  presumption,  but 

TOiwHHuiiim/r*    /xt     t   j.             j  »    i.  a  positive  rule  of  law  which  cannot  be  contro- 

PBMTWICH'IA  (Neo-Lat    named  in  honor  ^h*.    Oftentimes  such  rules  of  law  originated 

of  Pftwich,   an l    English   geologist.     A   fossil  a8  pre8Umptions  of  fact,  as,  for  example,  the  rule 

crab  found    in    the    Carboniferous    coal    meas-  thj£  twemT            ,  ^  of  a  rignt  </ interest  in 

ures  of  North  America  and  Europe    and  prob-  real  eatate  ^ve8  rise  to  the  ^^^^  presump- 

ably  closely    ancestral    to    the    modern    horse-  tion  that  8*cn  um  ig  b    ^^  of  a  ^  ^ 

Bhoe  crab  or  Limulus.    The  chief  interest  of  this  and  is  therefore  lawful.    Originally  the  presump- 

ossil  lies  in  its  close  resemblance  to  one  of  the  tion  wafl  a  presumption  of  fact,  which  might  be 

larval  steges  of   Limulus,   in  which   respect  it  Tebutted  u£  ^  *otheT  true  presumption,  but 

forms  a  link  in  the  history  or  phylogeny  of  the  witb  the  ^n^  of  a  long  line  of  ji^cial  de. 

latter  peculiar  organism.  cision8   the   pre8Umpti0n  became   adopted  as   a 

PRESUMPTION    (Lat.   prwsumptio,   antici-  rule  of  substantive  law,  if  there  had  been  twenty 

pation,  from  prwsumere,  to  presume,  anticipate,  years'  user  of  the  property  which  established  the 

take  for  granted,  from  prw,  before  -f-  sumere,  to  lawfulness  of  the  use  as  a  matter  of  law,  and 

take).    In  law,  in  its  broadest  sense,  an  infer-  the  question  as  to  whether  the  use  of  property 

ence  as  to  the  existence  of  a  fact  not  known  or  was  by  virtue  of  a  lost  grant  ceased  to  be  a  jury 

proved  to  exist,  which  inference  arises  from  its  question. 

logical  connection   or   association   with   certain  The  function  of  true  presumption  is  primarily 

other  facts  which  are  known  or  proved.    As  thus  to  aid  a  litigant  in  sustaining  the  burden  of  proof 

defined,  a  presumption  may  be  nothing  more  than  cast  upon  him  by  the  pleadings  in  a  case  or  by 

a  mere  inference  of  fact  such  as  a  jury  is  re-  the  rules  of  procedure. 

quired  to  make  in  rendering  a  verdict.  Thus,  Some  of  the  typical  presumptions,  in  addition 
proof  of  the  loss  of  a  vessel  in  a  storm  with  the  to  those  already  mentioned,  are:  One  charged 
other  attendant  circumstances  may  create  a  pre-  with  a  crime  is  presumed  to  be  innocent.  Infants 
sumption  or  inference  of  the  fact  of  death  of  a  between  the  age  of  seven  and  twelve  are  presumed 
passenger  sufficient  to  justify  a  jury  in  finding  to  be  incapable  of  committing  a  crime.  A  state 
the  death  of  the  passenger  as  a  matter  of  fact,  un-  of  facts  proved  to  exist  is  presumed  to  con- 
less  the  'presumptive'  proof  of  the  fact  of  death  tinue  to  exist.  Letters  having  been  proved  to 
is  rebutted  or  explained  away  by  proof  of  other  have  been  properly  mailed  are  presumed  to  have 
circumstances.  been   received.     The   unexplained   failure   of   a 

In  a  narrower  and  more  important  sense  the  party  to  a  litigation  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf 
term  signifies  an  inference  of  fact  which  is  re-  gives  rise  to  the  presumption  that  his  testimony 
quired  by  some  positive  rule  of  law  to  be  made  would  be  unfavorable  to  his  case.  This  rule,  how- 
from  the  proof  or  known  existence  of  certain  ever,  has  no  application  to  one  placed  on  trial 
other  facts.  Thus,  the  proof  that  one  has  not  upon  a  criminal  charge,  as  the  effect  of  such  a 
been  seen  or  heard  from  by  his  friends  or  ac-  presumption  would  be  to  deprive  the  accused  of 
quaintances  for  a  considerable  period,  together  his  legal  right  not  to  testify.  There  are  many 
with  other  circumstances,  may  or  may  not  give  other  presumptions  of  less  frequent  use  which 
rise  to  the  presumption  of  his  death ;  but  if  the  are  founded  upon  the  same  general  principles, 
absence  is  prolonged  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  See  Burden  of  Proof,  under  Evidence.  Consult 
it  is  a  positive  rule  of  the  common  law  that  such  the  authorities  noted  under  Evidence  ;  also  Law- 
absence,  when  unexplained,  shall  be  deemed  pre-  son,  The  Law  of  Presumptive  Evidence  (2d  ed., 
tumptive  evidence  of  death.  San  Francisco,  1899). 
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PRETENDEB  (from  pretend,  OF.  pretender,  claimed  by  the  Baralong  tribe,  he  resigned  office. 

Fr.  pretender,  from  Lat.  prcetendere,  to  pretend,  The  acts  of  his  successor,  President  Burgers,  led 

allege,  hold  out,  from  pros,  before  +  tendere,  to  in  1877  to  friction  with  the  British  authorities, 

stretch) .    The  name  borne  in  English  history  by  and  to  a  proclamation  annexing  the  Transvaal  to 

the  son  and  the  grandson  of  the  dethroned  James  the  British  Empire.    Pretorius  took  a  prominent 

II.,  the  two  being  specifically  known  as  the  Old  part  in  the  revolt  which  followed,  and  after  the 

Pretender  and  the  Young  Pretender,  respectively,  independence  of  the  Republic  was  recognized  in 

See  Stuabt,  James  Francis  Edward;  Stuabt,  1880  he,  with  Kruger  and  Joubert,  organized  a 

Charles  Edwabd  Louis  Philip  Casimib.  provisional  Government.     Pretorius  expected  to 

PRETENSE,   Escutcheon  of.     See  Escut-  *»  chosen  president,  but  the  commanding  position 

cheon  won  hy  Paul  Kruger  in  the  struggle  led  to  his 

PBETI,  pr&'te,  Mattia    (sometimes  Mabco,  J1"*1™ lm  1.883 [•  "£  tn€ L^1  «**emfJ .oi^- 

or  Mabia)    (1613-99).    An  Italian  painter  of  the  tonus  to  pnvatelife     He  was  one  of  the >  most 

Neapolitan  School,  born  at  Taverna,  Calabria.  He  T^K^U  J^^t^^Lt^^i  kI^ 

was  also  called  II  Cavaliere  Calabrese,  and  Cor-  ^^^^SEKSL*  ^w^^lY^^Ji 

diseo.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Lanf ranco  in  Rome,  or,  f*£2K.  E  wt  %l %£r  tt^ 

according  to  other  authorities,  of  Guercini  in  extinction  of  both  the  Boer  republics. 

Cento,  and  also  studied  in  France,  Spain,  and        PBETJSCHEN-TELMANN,    proi'shen    teT- 

Antwerp,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Malta,  where  man,  Hebmine  von  ( 1854 — ) .  A  German  painter 

he  died.    He  was  a  follower  of  Caravaggio  and  and  author.    She  was  born  at  Darmstadt,  studied 

Sabbatino,  and  has  the  same  skill  in  the  use  of  under  Keller   in  Karlsruhe,   and  attained  her 

chiaroscuro.     His  works  include  "The  Prodigal  earliest  and  greatest  fame  in  floral  paintings, 

Son,"  in  the  Naples  Museum,  and  frescoes  in  the  marked    by    brilliant    colorings.      She   traveled 

Church  of  the   Carmine,   Modena,  and  in   San  widely,  and  devoted  herself  to  still  life,  and  then 

Pietro  a  Majella,  Naples.  to  a  symbolic  manner  which  she  described  as 

PRETORIA.  The  capital  of  the  Transvaal  !ni?£rical  atiU  life'  ger  1most  strildng  picture 
Colony,  formerly  the  South  African  Republic,  is  "Mors  Imperator.''  Her  literary  labors  include 
British  South  Africa.  It  is  situated  4500  feet  the  poems,  j Regma  Vita  (1888);  Via  P«f*o™* 
above  sea-level  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  spur  j.1896^  «Jd  Vom  *2T??^  <1900i;  and  tJhe  ,*" 
of  the  Magalies  Berge,  in  the  south  central  part  V??^v  .*'  ,(1893)  ;  Y?!L,  *  Und  Ihr 
of  the  colony,  35  miles  by  rail,  north-north-  <1900>  5  and  Dunkelkammer  (1901). 
east  of  Johannesburg  (Map:  Transvaal  Col-  PREVESA,  pra-va'sa.  A  fortified  seaport  of 
ony,  E  4).  It  was  regularly  laid  out  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  Vilayet  of  Janina,  situ- 
on  an  extensive  scale,  with  wide  and  straight  ated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta  in  the 
streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  but,  although  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  country 
it  became  the  converging  *  point  of  the  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  C  5).  It  has  con- 
main  railroad  lines  from  Delagoa  Bay  and  Port  siderable  trade.  Population,  about  7000. 
Elizabeth,  it  never  acquired  much  economic  im-  PBEVIOTTS  QUESTION.  A  question  put  to 
portance,  owing  to  the  competition  of  Johannes-  a  parliamentary  assembly  upon  motion  of  a  mem- 
burg.  The  Raadzaal  or  former  Parliament  House,  \>eT  ^  ascertain  whether  it  is  the  will  of  the 
126  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  liberty,  assembly  to  vote  at  once  and  thus  put  a  stop  to 
is  the  most  important  building.  The  population  further  debate  on  the  subject  under  considera- 
is  about  15,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  whites.  tion#  The  form  of  the  previous  question  is: 
Pretoria,  named  after  the  Boer  General  Pretorius,  "Shall  the  main  question  now  be  put?"  If  the 
was  founded  in  1865  to  succeed  Potchefstroom  as  vote  is  jn  the  affirmative,  the  subject  under  dia- 
capital  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  In  May,  1900,  cuggion  must  then  be  voted  on  without  further 
it  surrendered  to  the  British,  after  which  its  debate  on  the  main  question  or  amendment 
four  imposing  but  useless  fortresses  were  dis-  This  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a  bare  majority  to 
mantled.  Consult  Boyd,  "Pretoria,"  in  Anglo-  8hut  off  debate  at  any  time.  Under  the  name  of 
Saxon  Review,  vol.  iv.  (London,  1900).  'closure,'  this  method  of  parliamentary  tactics 

PRETCRHTS,     Dutch     pron.     pra-ti/rl-us,  was  first  extensively  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone 

Mabthinas    Wessels    (1827-1901).      A    South  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1882  in  order  to 

African  soldier  and  statesman,  the  first  president  prevent  dilatory  or  obstructive  motions  of  the 

of  the  South  African  Republic.    He  was  born  in  minority.    It  has  been  frequently  resorted  to  in 

Natal,  the  son  of  Andries  Pretorius,  one  of  the  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  from 

leaders  of  the  'Great  Trek/  and   subsequently  the  earliest  time,  but  up  to  the  present  time  has 

commandant-general  of  the  Boer  forces.    He  sue-  not  yet  been  tried  in  the  Senate,  where  the  prac- 

ceeded  to  his  father's  rank  and  position  upon  his  tice  of  unlimited   debate  is   allowed.      In  the 

death  in  1852,  and  strove  to  carry  out  his  policy,  House  of  Representatives  the  defeat  of  the  pre- 

which  had  for  its  object  the  consolidation  of  the  vious  question  operates  to  keep  the  business  be~ 

various  independent  Boer  states.     He  won  die-  fore  the  House  as  though  no  motion  had  been 

tinction  as  a  military  commander  in  the  wars  made,  but  in  the  English  Parliament  it  has  the 

with  the  Kaffirs,  and  in  1860  was  chosen  presi-  effect  of  postponing  consideration  for  the  day. 

dent  of  the  Orange  Free  State.     When,  in  1864,  The  object  of  the  practice  in  the  United  States 

the  small  Boer  states  north  of  the  Vaal  River  is  to  hasten  action,  and  a  motion  is  made  by  a 

combined  to  form  the  South  African  Republic,  friend  of  the  measure ;  in  the  English  Parliament 

Pretorius  left  the  Free  State  and  threw  in  his  the  purpose  is  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  for  the 

fortunes  with  the  new  republic,  of  which  he  was  time,  and  the  motion  is  made  with  the  purpose  of 

at  once  elected  president.     He  was  reelected  in  voting  against  the  measure.     Thus  in  the  United 

1869,  but  in  the  following  year,  because  of  dis-  States  House  of  Representatives  the  mover  of 

satisfaction   over   the  arbitration   agreement  to  the  previous  question  votes  for  it,  while  in  Eng* 

which  he  had  assented,  in  reference  to  territory  land  he  votes  against  it*     At  first  in  the  House 
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of  Representatives  the  previous  question  was  de-  clever,  and  often  pure ;   and  Le  jardin  secret 
babble,  and  if  it  was  negatived  the  main  ques-  ( 1897 )  is  a  strong  and  worthy  narrative  of  con- 
Uod  was  postponed  for  the  day,  according  to  the  ventional  marriage,  with  the  moral  of  Goethe's 
English  practice;  but  in  1805  a  rule  of  the  House  Die  Mitschuldigen.    In  1900  appeared  Les  vierges 
declared  it  to  be  undeba  table,  and  in  1860  a  rule  fortes,  which  was  composed  of  two  volumes,  Fr4- 
was  adopted  by  which  consideration  of  the  sub-  d&rique   and   Lea.     In    1901    L'heureux  menage 
ject  is  resumed  when  the  previous  question  is  was  published.     These  last  volumes  deal   with 
negatived,  thus  completely  changing  the  English  the  woman  question,  both  as  concerns  the  educa- 
practice.     The  original  rule  of  the  House  pro-  tion  and  the  free  life  of  young  girls,  and  the 
vided  that  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  pre-  marriage  relation.    M.  Prlvost  does  not  appear 
rious  question  was  to  cut  off  all  motions  except  to  find  that  the  new  or  higher  education  for 
the  mam  question,  but  this  was  later  changed  so  young  women,  as  he  understands  its  development 
as  to  allow  a  vote  first  on  the  pending  amend-  in  England  and  America,  points  to  anything  very 
ments  and  then  on  the  main  question.  satisfactory  for  the  French.     As  a  whole,  his 
FBEVOST,  preW,  Augustine  (1725-86).    A  stories  suggest   Bourget  and   Maupassant.     At 
British  soldier.    He  was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzer-  nifl  ^st  he  is  less  powerful,  less  searching,  but 
land;  entered  the  British  armv,  and  in  the  French  in  narration  he  is  admirably  deft,  lucid,  compact, 
and  Indian  War  distinguished  himself  in  Wolfe's  8wift>  and  unerring.    His  feminine  psychology  is 
attack  on  Quebec,  holding  at  the  time  the  rank  masterly,  and  probably  no  French  author  of  his 
of  a  captain  in  the  Sixtieth  Regiment.     He  be-  generation  has  so  intimately  understood  the  deh- 
came  lieutenant-colonel  in  command  of  the  regi-  cate>  intricate  nature  of  women, 
ment  in  1761,  and  after  the  death  of  General  PBEVOST,  Sir  George  (1767-1816).    A  Brit- 
Henry  Bouquet   in   September,    1765,   succeeded  ish  soldier  and  administrator.     He  was  born  in 
him  in  command  of  the  British  troops  in  the  New  York,  entered  the  British  Army  in   1783, 
Southern  Department,  with  headquarters  at  Pen-  when  he  became  a  captain,  and  between  1790  and 
sacola.    He  was  still  in  command  on  the  south-  1801  saw  considerable  service  in  the  West  Indies, 
era  frontier  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  commanding  the  British  troops  in  Saint  Vincent 
and  late  in  1778  he  invaded  Georgia,  captured  in  1794-95,  and  acting  as  Military  Governor  of 
Sunbury,  and  with  Colonel  Campbell,  who  had  Saint  Lucia  from  1798  to  1801,  after  which  for 
captured  Savannah,  practically  subdued  for  the  a  year  he  was  Civil  Governor.     In  1802  he  was 
time  being  the  uprising  in  Georgia.     In  March,  appointed  Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief 
1779,  he  abandoned  Augusta  on  the  approach  of  in  Dominica.    Created  a  baronet  in  1805,  he  was 
General  Ashe,  but  later,  at  Brier  Creek,  turned  the  same  year  made  a  major-general,  and  three 
and  administered  a  severe  defeat  to  his  pursuers,  years  later  a  lieutenant-general.    In  1808  he  was 
He  then  drove  Moultrie  back  on  Charleston,  lay-  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  and  commander- 
ing  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  as  he  in-chief  of  Nova  Scotia ;    in  1809  was  second  in 
advanced,  and  encouraged  his  Cherokee  allies  to  command  at  the  capture  of  Martinique,  and  in 
acts  of  the  greatest  barbarity  and  cruelty.     Before  September,  1811,  succeeded  Sir  James  Craig  as 
he  could  take  Charleston,  however,  Moultrie,  its  Governor  of  Lower  Canada  and  Governor-General 
commander,  was  joined  by  Pulaski  with  reinforce-  of  British  North  America,  which  position  he  re- 
ments  from   the   Northern   Army,   and   Prevost  tained  throughout  the  War  of  1812,  nominally, 
withdrew   into   Georgia.     In   October,    1779,   he  but  not  always  actually,  directing,  as  commander- 
repulsed  an  attack  on  Savannah  by  the  combined  in-chief,  the  British  operations  in  Canada.     On 
French   and   American   forces   under   D'Estaing  May  29,  1813,  in  concert  with  Sir  James  Yeo,  he 
and  Lincoln.  For  this  success  he  was  promoted  to  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Sacketts  Har- 
be  major-general,  but  took  little  further  part  of  bor,  N.  Y.,  and  on  September  11,  1814,  in  conjunc- 
any  importance  in  the  operations  in  the  South.  tion  with   Downie,   who   commanded   the  naval 
PROVOST,   praW,  Eugene  Marcel    (1862  forces>    was   aSain    unsuccessful    in    an   attack 
— ).    A  French  novelist,  born  in  Paris  May  1,  uP°n  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  repulsed 
1862.    He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and  at  the  bv  the  Americans  under  Macomb.    For  his  faint- 
Polytechnic  School,  engaged  in  tobacco  manufac-  neartedness,  or  lack  of  enterprise,  on  the  latter 
turing,  and  entered  the  literarv  field  in  1891.    In  occasion  he  was  called  before  a  court-martial,  but 
1887,  however,  he  published  Le  Scorpion,  an  at-  d,ed  ^fore  a  verdict  could  be  rendered, 
tack  on  Jesuit  education ;  and  this  story  was  fol-  PBlfVOST  D'EXILES,  praW  dag'zel',  Al- 
lowed by  Chonchette   (1888)    and  Mademoiselle  toine  Francois  (1697-1763).  A  French  novelist, 
Jaufre  (1889),  both  of  which  were  less  crude  and  best   known   as   the   author   of   Manon  Lescaut 
more  sentimental  and  idyllic,  though  with  some  (q.v.).     Pr6vost  was  born  at  Hesdin,  April   1, 
affectation  of  moralizing.  Cousine  Laura  satirized  1697.    His  father  was  a  petty  official.    Antoine 
the  distortions  of  love,  and  the  author  pursued  the  had  been  by  turns  a  student  of  the  Jesuits,  a 
theme  in  La  confession  d'un  amant  (1891).    His  novice  among  them,  a  soldier  (1713-14),  a  Jesuit, 
next  work,  Ijettres  de  femmes   (1892),  was  the  a  soldier  again,  and,  as  "the  unhappy  end  of  a 
first  to  win  distinct  notice.     It  was  succeeded  too  tender  attachment,"  a  Benedictine  (1721-28). 
by  Nouvelles  lettres  de  femmes  (1894)  and  Der-  Then  we  hear  of  him  as  wanted  by  the  police 
nieres  lettres  de  femmes  ( 1897 ) .    The  series  are  for  a  libel  on  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  for  alleged 
gracefully  written,  witty,  ironical,  ingenious,  and  breaches  of  conventual  discipline.    It  was  a  fate- 
thoroughly  seasoned  to  the  moral  taste  of  the  ful  period  in  the  history  of  the  French  novel 
French.    The  dominant  note  is  sensual  perversity,  when  PrGvost  sought  refuge  in  England  (1728), 
L'automne  d?une  femme    (1893)    is  nobler,  but  where  he  remained  for  two  or  three  years,  and, 
Les  demi-vierges  is  distasteful,  and  Le  moulin  after  a  hasty  and  not  wholly  voluntary  departure, 
de  Nazareth  (1894)  may  be  classed  as  revolting,  returned  thither  in   1733  famous  as  author  of 
Notre  compagne   (1895),  a  collection  of  stories,  the  M6moires  d'un  homme  de  quality,  the  seventh 
is,  on   the   other   hand,   never   vulgar,   always  volume  of  which  is  his  greatest  and  shortest 
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novel,  Manon  Lescaut  (1731).  Provost  remained  for  eloquence.  After  obtaining  his  degree  of 
once  more  two  years  in  England,  viewed  askance  doctor  of  letters  in  1855,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
by  the  Huguenot  colony,  and  so  thrown  more  with  chair  of  French  literature  at  Ail ;  but  in  the 
the  English,  the  result  of  which  appears  in  Cleve-  following  year  resigned  his  professorship  and 
land,  ou  le  philosophe  anglais  (8  vols.,  1731-38) ;  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  des 
Les  memoires  deM.de  Montcal;  and  an  Irish  D6bats,  writing  most  of  the  leading  articles.  He 
novel,  Le  doyen  de  Killerine  (6  vols.,  1735-40),  also  wrote  for  the  Courtier  du  Dimanche,  and  his 
which  he  followed  after  his  return  by  a  story  opposition  to  the  Empire  and  his  advocacy  of  a 
based  on  the  life  of  the  fascinating  Greek  girl,  responsible  Ministry  brought  him  into  difficulties 
Mademoiselle  Aisse,  a  then  reigning  Parisian  with  the  censorship.  He  was  twice  an  unsuc- 
celebrity.  He  died  at  Chantilly,  November  23,  cessful  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Corps  L£gia- 
1763.  Prgvost  wrote  also  two  other  novels,  latif.  In  1865  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
M&moires  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  de  Malte,  and  Academy,  and  in  1868  visited  England,  where 
M&moires  d'un  honnite  homme;  but  the  latter  he  received  a  warm  welcome.  Believing  that  the 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  almost  wholly  to  Empire  had  at  last  adopted  the  principle  of 
translations  of  the  novels  of  Richardson,  begun  parliamentary  government,  he  consented  in  1870 
in  1742,  by  which  he  influenced  literature  more  to  fill  the  post  of  envoy  at  Washington;  but,  un- 
even than  by  Manon  Lescaut,  propagating  an  in-  deceived  by  the  events  connected  with  the 
discriminating  interest  in  England  and  the  Eng-  proclamation  of  war  with  Prussia,  he  com- 
lish,  whose  democratic  spirit  inspired  him  to  mitted  suicide  at  Washington,  July  20,  1870. 
warm  enthusiasm.  Thus  he  helped  to  shake  His  chief  works  are:  Revue  de  Vhistoire  univer- 
French  confidence  and  pride  of  social  and  intel-  selle  (1854)  ;  Essais  de  politique  et  de  literature 
lectual  superiority,  and  to  pave  the  way  both  for  (1859-63)  ;  Quelques  pages  d'histoire  contempo- 
a  cosmopolitan  literary  spirit  and  for  Rousseau,  raine  (1862-66)  ;  La  France  nouvelle  (1868). 
Most  of  his  novels  are  exotic  in  scene  and  in  Consult  Greard,  Prtvost-Paradol  ( Paris,  1894) . 
ethics,  extravagantly  romantic  in  structure,  and  PBEYEB,  pri'gr,  Wilhelm  Thierry  (1841- 
with  a  new  intensity  of  sentiment  in  depicting  97),  ^  German  physiologist  and  psychologist, 
the  tragedy  of  middle  life.  bom  at  Moss  Side,  near  Manchester,  England.  He 
His  average  work  closely  resembles  the  lesser  wa8  educated  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin, 
novels  of  Defoe,  but  Manon  is  the  proclamation  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  Paris;  became  a  lec- 
in  fiction  of  the  "divine  right  of  passion."  It  turer  in  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Bonn  in 
affected  radically  the  novels  of  Rousseau  and  18(j5.  jn  13(57  jn  the  faculty  of  medicine  also; 
Diderot,  and  can  be  traced  through  Hugo,  and  and  m  1309  was  appointed  professor  of  phvsi- 
Dumas,  and  George  Sand,  to  the  present  day.  ^^^  and  director  of  the  physiological  institute 
Prevost  himself  tells  us  that  the  story  is  "a  ter-  at  Jena.  In  1888-93  he  was  a  lecturer  at 
rible  example  of  the  force  of  passion."  The  Berlin,  He  made  laboratory  investigations  in 
author  does  not  preach,  though  his  sympathy  regard  to  spectrum  analysis,  propounded  a 
seems  to  go  out  toward  his  attractive  sinner,  theory  of  sleep,  investigated  the  limits  of  per- 
The  book  is  a  portrayal  of  a  coquette  whose  love  ception  of  pitch,  and  applied  the  principles 
of  dress  and  finery  as  well  as  her  passion  for  0f  h.  q#  Grassmann's  (q.v.)  theory  of  extension 
her  chevalier  are  in  desperate  conflict  with  the  ^0  psychology.  He  also  conducted  researches  in 
miseries  of  life,  to  which  contribute  a  pack  of  connection  with  the  blood,  respiration,  the  color- 
scoundrels,  including  her  own  brother.  The  style  sense>  and  otner  subjects.  In  addition  to  papers 
of  this  epoch-making  work  is  more  natural  than  contained  in  the  publications  of  learned  societies 
that  in  any  other  of  the  author's  books.  In  and  contributions  to  Pflttger's  Archiv  fur  die 
Richardson  Prevost  found  a  fuller  expression  of  ge8amte  Physiologic,  Liebig's  Annalen,  and  other 
himself  than  he  had  yet  been  able  to  attain,  scientific  periodicals,  he  wrote  several  volumes, 
Pamela  in  English  began  to  appear  in  1740.  including  Die  Blausaure  (2  pts.,  1868-70) ;  Die 
Prevost  recognized  its  value  instantly,  and  in  Blutkrystalle  (1871);  Naturwissenschaftliche 
1742  his  French  version  appeared  in  London.  Thatsachen  und  Probleme  (1880);  Biologische 
The  English  Clarissa  is  of  1748-49,  the  French  Zeitfragen  (2d  ed.  1889)  ;  Die  Seele  des  Kindes 
of  1751;  Richardson  begins  Orandison  in  1753;  (4th  ed.  1895) ;  Zur  Psychologie  des  Schreibens 
PrGvost,  while  awaiting  its  completion,  busies  (1395).  ftnd  Darwin;  sein  Leben  und  Wirken 
himself  in  an  attempt  to  spread   English   and  (1896). 

German  literature  in  France  through  founding        p^^   (Lat.  Priamus,  from  Gk.     Upk^l 

with  Rousseau  *  Journal  Granger .Prevost  s  work  In  Greek  j        d  a  8Qn  of  T^omedon  and  strymo 

was  that  of  editor,  as  much  as  translator,  and  or  placU  ^therg  ^ve  hu  motner  other  names), 

Richardson  greatly  profited  by  the  process    Pr6-  and  laat  Ki      of  T*         His  name  wa8  origmany 

Y,°f\™rre\fa?£e\oZFSTe£  1?     9  ™lume*  Podarces,  but  was  changed  to  Priam,  on  account 

(Amsterdam,  1783-85 ;  1806 ) .  Oi  Manon  Lescaut  of  Mg  ^      hm  ranso6med  by  his  sister  Hesione 

the   editions   are  many      Consult:    Texte,  Jean  from  Heracles,  who  had  made  him  prisoner  when 

Jacques  Rousseau  and  the  Cosmopolitan  Sptrtttn  he  j,^^  Troy  from  Laomedon.    His  first  wife 

Literature,   trans     (New   York,    1899)  ;    Samte-  wft8  £ri8be)  dau'ghter  of  Merops,  whom  he  gave 

2euve'  Portraits Jttt&ratres,  vols.  1.-111.   (2d  ed.,  a         to  ft  friend  in  order  to  m  Hecuba,  by 

T?/18^1^];     «f  ^T?^^'1*',  7&'  1X*  whom,  according  to  Homer,  he  had  nineteen  sons; 

(ib.,  1857-62)  ;  Hansse,  UAbU  PrCvost   (Pans,  though   from   0*her   wive8  the  number  was  in- 

1896)'  creased  to  fifty  and  as  many  daughters,  whose 

PBl£vOST-PABADOL,     pa'ra'ddl',     Lucien  names,  with  some  variations,  may  be  found  in 

Anatolb    (1829-70).     A  French   journalist  and  Apollodorus  and  Hyginus.     The  best  known  of 

author,  born  in  Paris,  August  8,  1829.  He  studied  the  sons  are  Hector,  Paris,  Derphobos,  Helenus. 

at  the  College  Bourbon  and  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  Troilus,   and   of  the  daughters,   Cassandra  and 

and  in  1851  obtained  the  French  Academy's  prize  Polyxena.     PrianJ  is  represented  as  too  old  to 
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take  any  active  part  in  the  Trojan  War;  and  in  PBIBYLOV,  prt'beMdF,  PBZBIXOFF  (or 
Homer,  only  once  appears  on  the  field  of  battle  Seal)  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  small  volcanic 
to  ratify  the  truce  before  the  duel  of  Paris  and  islands  in  Bering  Sea,  belonging  to  the  United 
Menelaus.  He,  however,  takes  part  in  Trojan  States,  200  miles  northwest  of  Unalaska,  Alaska 
councils,  and  after  the  death  of  Hector  visits  (Map;  Arctic  Regions,  A  5).  They  aggregate  170 
the  Grecian  camp,  guided  by  Hermes,  to  square  miles  in  area,  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
ransom  the  body  of  his  son  from  Achilles.  The  George  being  the  largest.  They  are  perfectly 
later  epics  recounted  his  death  at  the  capture  of  isolated  and  surrounded  by  fog,  which  causes 
the  city  in  somewhat  different  ways.  The  usual  the  fur-seal  to  select  these  grounds  for  the  pur- 
account  represents  him  as  slain  by  Pyrrhus,  son  pose  of  breeding,  so  that  these  islands  are  the 
of  Achilles,  in  his  own  palace  court  at  the  altar  principal  centre  of  the  Bering  Sea  seal  fisheries, 
of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  They  have  about  400  permanent  inhabitants, 
after  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance.  PBICE,  Bonamy  (1807-88).  An  English 
PKIATTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Upiairog,  Priapos,  economist.  He  graduated  at  Worcester  College, 
Uphpcof,  Priepos).  One  of  the  lesser  figures  in  Oxford,  in  1829,  taught  from  1830  to  1850  at 
the  ordinary  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  Rugby,  and  from  1868  until  his  death  held  the 
though  at  Lampsacus,  Cyzicus,  and  other  places  Drummond  professorship  of  political  economy  at 
in  the  fertile  districts  on  the  Hellespont  and  Oxford.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Propontis  he  was  held  in  high  honor.  The  principles  of  free  trade,  and,  in  a  series  of 
Lampsacene  tradition  called  him  son  of  Dionysus  lectures  delivered  in  the  United  States  ( 1874),  he 
and  Aphrodite,  but  his  parentage  was  variously  gave  vigorous  expression  to  his  opinion  on  the 
related.  He  was  a  god  of  fruitfulness  and  re-  subject.  His  publications  include:  The  Prin- 
production,  particularly  of  gardens  and  vine-  ciples  of  Currency  (1869)  ;  Currency  and  Bank- 
yards,  though  his  protection  was  also  extended  ing  (1876);  and  Practical  Political  Economy 
to  the  flocks  and  herds.  In  art  he  was  some-  (1878). 
times  represented  as  old  and  effeminate,  clothed  •d-biti-ei    t»*  1^1™™..   mora     \       a«   a~™< 

in  Asiatic  garb,  a  kerchief  on  his  head,  and  with  Jf^ffiJ^i^Z^ 

.,    .  .,     5  i»                 x  1.  u             ,  ;„  ,      ..,  can  educator,  born  near  Newark,  Ohio.    He  grad- 

taitte^S'  h^iZ*?  waft/up  uated  at  Deni8on  University  in  1879,  and  L  a 

trait,    mows  commonly  nis  image  was  set  up  professor  of  Greek  and  modem  lan- 

in  gardens  and  vineyards  to  scare  away  birds  *               .  \.      Tjniversitv  of  Des  Moines— now 

and  thieves.    The  character  of  these  images  led  g^otee  S^faSw?  l£  was  p£fes£r 

to  many  coarse  jests  in  the  poets  and  elsewhere.  rf  H  b               ^fa  languages  in  theP  Baptist 

t«««i*  \f  ixL;„~.,„    «.wi  *^.  4.1, A  ^««+  ^„»4.  „^  associate  professor  of  the  Semitic  language  and 

'At^^Atlv^^^^  literatur/in.  the  Graduate  School  Af  Uni- 

I  BCcheler,    Petronius,   *.%   £    Berg  ^SS^STSi   l^^^o^X 

!ll~    . .  Mons.  E.  de  Sarzec  (1887),  and  Syllabus  of  Old 

P&IBBAX,  przhe'bram,  or  PRZIBRAM.    A  Testament  History  ( 1891 ) . 

town  of  the  Crownland  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  33  «„»««,     T'         ,*„^    ,„*„%        *       ■«     ,.  ,_ 

miles  southwest  of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  2).  **IC^    Jo.HNT   (MOO^c.1676).      An    English 

It  derives  its  importance  from  extensive  lead  and  *c*lola£  ^  ln  Lo1n?on-  0?e  ■tud?e*  JS*  C*\riat 
silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  the  largest  in  Church  Oxford,  and  m  1635  attracted  the  atten- 
the  Empire.  They  were  worked  as  early  as  1330,  ^  °*  8(*olare  bJ  J™  edition  of  Apuleiuss 
and  since  1819  have  been  mainly  the  -property  of  *VoU>9ia.  Subsequently  he  held  the  Greek  chair 
the  Government.  One  of  the  shafts,  the  Albert-  at  Pisa,  and  still  later  was  at  Rome  under  the 
schacht,  is  about  3400  feet  deep.  Close  to  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Barbenni.  He  was  generally 
town  is  the  Heilige  Berg,  a  shrine  visited  by  more  ranked  among  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  time, 
than  100,000  pilgrims  yearly.  Population,  in  J*19  estimate  being  based  for  the  most  part  on 
1900, 13,576,  mostly  Bohemians.  his  work  m  Apuleius  Other  publications ,by 
m  '  *  _  him  are  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius  (1650), 
PMBBB>  prtbftr',  Christian.  A  French  and  numer0us  biblical  commentaries,  particu- 
Jesuit  who  came  among  the  Cherokee  m  1736  and  larl  on  New  Te8tament  books,  whose  value  is 
settled  at  Great  Tellico  town,  in  what  is  now  impaired  by  unwarranted  emendations. 
r*sl  Tennessee.  He  at  once  set  to  work  studying  JL— ™—  ,.  ,.  ,,„««  »  *  ,, 
the  Cherokee  language,  compiling  a*  dictionary  PBICE,  Lanqfobd  I^veix  (1862-)  An  Eng- 
and  grammar,  and  adapting  himself  to  the  native  ll8a  economist  and  author,  born  m  London.  He 
dress  and  mode  of  life  for  the  time,  in  order  waa  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1888 
better  to  accomplish  their  civilization  and  con-  became  fellow  and  treasurer  of  Oriel,  and  was 
version.  He  drew  up  for  their  adoption  a  regular  Newmarch  lecturer  in  statistics  at  University 
form  of  government  modeled  upon  the  European  College,  London,  in  189596.  In  1897  he  became 
plan,  with  a  prominent  chief  as  principal  ruler  governor  of  Dulwich  College,  and  in  1898  was 
and  himself  as  secretary.  Fearing  that  the  result  appointed  an  examiner  m  the  moral  sciences 
wonld  be  to  win  over  the  Cherokee  to  the  French  tTriP08  at  Cambridge.  His  publications  include: 
interest,  the  English  Government  of  South  Caro-  Industrial  Peace  ( 1887 )  ;  Economic  Sconce  and 
Una  undertook  to  arrest  him,  but  the  Indians  Practice  (1896);  A  Short  History  of  English 
refused  to  give  him  up,  and  the  commissioner  Commerce  and  Industry  (1900) ;  and  other  works 
was  obliged  to  return  under  safe-conduct  of  an  on  subjects  of  political  economy, 
escort  furnished  by  Priber.  In  1741,  however,  PBICE,  Richabd  (1723-91).  A  British  non- 
he  was  seized  by  some  English  traders  while  conformist  divine,  author,  and  political  and 
journeying  in  Alabama  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  moral  economist.  He  was  born  at  Tynton,  Wales, 
Frederics  in  Georgia,  where  he  soon  afterwards  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister  of  stern  Cal- 
died  in  prison.  yinistic  tendencies.    He  completed  his  education 
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at  the  Fund  Dissenting  Academy  in  London,  was  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Helena. 

a  private  chaplain  at  Stoke  Newington  from  1743  While  in  command  of  the  district  of  Arkansas, 

to  1756,  and  in   1758  was  appointed  preacher  under  Gen.   £.  Kirby  Smith,  he  opposed  Gen. 

at  Stoke  Newington;  later,  until  the  year  of  his  Frederic  Steele.     In  September,  1864,  he  made 

death,  he  held  this  appointment  in  conjunction  a  raid  into  Missouri,  fought  a  number  of  battles 

with  the  ministry  of  Hackney.    In  1769  he  pub-  and  skirmishes,  and  gained  5000  recruits,  but 

lished  his  Treatise  on  Reversionary  Payments;  was  forced  to  retreat  into  southwest  Arkansas, 

this  was  followed  by  his  Appeal  on  the  Subject  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Mexico  and 

of  the  National  Debt,  and  by  the  compilation  became  interested  in  a  colonization  scheme,  but 

and  publication  of  the  celebrated  Northampton  returned    in    1866.    Consult   Snead>    The  Fight 

Mortality  Tables,  and  various  works  relating  to  for  Missouri  (New  York,  1886). 
life  assurance  and  other  annuities,  forming  most        PBICE,  Thomas  Randolph  (1839-1903).   An 

valuable  contributions  to  the  branches  of  science  American  scholar,  born  in  Richmond,  Va.    He 

to  which  they  respectively  refer.     In  1776  ap-  studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  at 

peared   his   Observations   on   Civil  Liberty   and  Berlin  and  Kiel  until  1861,  when  he  came  home 

the  Justice  and   the  Policy   of   the   War  with  and  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  during  the 

America.     Of  this  work  60,000  copies  are  said  civil  War.     In  1867  he  was  appointed  to  the 

to  have  been  sold  in  a  few  months.     So  greatly  professorship  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Randolph 

was  it  admired  in  the  United  States  that  the  College,  and  afterwards  had  the  chair  of  Greek 

American  Congress  in   1778,  through  Franklin,  an<i  English  there,  and  the  chair  of  Greek  in 

communicated   to  him  their  desire   to   consider  the  University  of  Virginia  until  1882,  when  he 

him  a  fellow  citizen,  and  to  receive  his  assistance  was   ma<je   professor  of   English   language  and 

in  regulating  their  finances;  an  offer  which  he  literature   in   Columbia   University.     He  edited 

declined,  principally  on  the  ground  of  age.    The  Othello  in  the  Bankside  Shakespeare  (1890),  and 

work  procured  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  published  previously  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother- 

London,  and  in  1783,  at  the  same  time  as  Wash-  Tongue    (1877)    and  Shakespeare's    Verse  Con- 

ington,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  struction  (1889). 


PBICE,  Steeling  (1809-67).  An  American  Oxford,  but  did  not  take  a  degree.  At  school  and 
soldier,  born  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.  He  college  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Charles 
was  educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  but  James  Fox,  with  whom  he  traveled  in  Italy  and 
removed  to  Chariton  County,  Mo.,  in  1831.  In  Switzerland,  visiting  Voltaire  at  Ferney.  He 
1844  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  in  1846  was  made  a  baronet  in  1828.  Price's  principal 
he  resigned  and  raised  the  Second  Missouri  publication  was  the  Essay  on  the  Picturesque 
Cavalry  for  the  Mexican  War.  Under  Gen.  (1794;  enlarged  1796;  completed  in  3  vols., 
Stephen  W.  Kearney  he  marched  from  Fort  1810).  In  this  famous  essay  he  argued  in  favor 
Lavenworth  to  Santa  F6,  suppressed  an  insur-  of  natural  beauty  against  artificial  landscape, 
rection,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  California.  Scott  followed  his  views  in  laying  out  Abbots- 
He    was    promoted    to   be    brigadier-general    of  ford. 

volunteers  July  20,  1847,  marched  to  Chihuahua,  PRICH'ABD,  James  Cowles  (1786-1848). 
and  defeated  a  Mexican  force  in  one  of  the  last  An  English  physician  and  ethnologist.  He  waa 
battles  of  the  war  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Rasales,  born  at  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  England.  He 
March  16,  1848.  From  1853  to  1857  he  was  was  educated  under  private  instructors,  and  later 
Governor  of  Missouri.  In  the  beginning  of  1861  studied  medicine  at  Bristol,  London,  and  Edin- 
he  was  a  'Conditional  Union'  man,  and  co-  burgh.  His  real  interests,  however,  were  in 
operated  with  F.  P.  Blair  (q.v.)  and  his  'Uncon-  ethnology,  in  which  he  maintained  the  theory 
ditional  Union'  party  in  calling  the  convention,  of  the  primitive  unity  of  the  human  race.  In 
of  which  he  became  president,  to  consider  the  addition  to  his  classical  studies  and  the  mastery 
secession  of  the  State.  He  eventually  joined  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  modern  Greek, 
the  secessionists,  was  appointed  major-general  he  devoted  himself  to  Celtic,  and  was  the  first  to 
of  State  troops,  May  18th,  and  began  to  organize  show  the  Indo-Germanic  character  of  the  Celtic 
the  forces.  He  participated,  under  McCulloch,  group  of  languages.  He  published  several  works 
in  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  August  10,  1861 ;  on  insanity,  one  of  which,  his  Treatise  on  In- 
retreated  before  General  Fremont,  and  spent  the  sanity  and  Other  Disorders  Affecting  the  Mind 
winter  at  Springfield.  On  the  approach  of  Gen.  ( 1835 ) ,  was  long  a  standard  work,  and  was  made 
S.  R.  Curtis,  he  retreated  into  northwest  Ar-  commissioner  in  lunacy  in  London,  where  he 
kansas.  On  March  7-8,  1862,  he  participated,  died.  Prichard  was  practically  the  founder  of 
under  Van  Dorn,  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Kidge,  anthropological  science  in  England.  Among  his 
and  soon  afterwards  was  made  a  major-general  numerous  works  the  most  important  are:  De 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  his  commission  being  Generis  Humani  Yarietate  (1808);  Researches 
dated  the  day  before  this  battle.  Next  he  served  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind  (5  vols., 
around  Corinth,  and  joined  General  Beauregard  1836-47)  ;  A  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Vital 
at  Tupelo.  He  was  assigned  to  command  the  Principle  (1829)  ;  Eastern  Origin  of  Celtic  A'fl- 
Army  of  the  West,  but  operated  first  in  Ten-  tions  (1831);  Different  Forms  of  Insanity  in 
nessee.  On  September  19,  1862,  he  was  defeated  Relation  to  Jurisprudence  (1842) ;  Natural  His- 
by  Rosecrans  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  and  on  October  3-4,  tory  of  Man  (1855) ;  and  On  the  Relation  of 
1862,  took  part  in  General  Van  Dora's  unsuccess-  Ethnology  to  Other  Branches  of  Knowledge 
ful  attack  on  Corinth.     He  served  in  northern  (1847). 

Mississippi  until  February,  1863,  when  he  was  PRICKLY  HEAT.     The  popular  name  for 

transferred  to  Arkansas.    On  July  21,  1863,  he  miliaria   papulosa,   formerly   known   as   lichen 
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tropicus.    It  is  an  eruptive  skin  disease  char-  prevented  over  a  hundred  members  from'  sitting 

acterised  by  a  large  area  of  small,  red,  acuminate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  arresting  over  forty 

papules  crowded  closely  together,  with  excessive  of  them,  in  order  to  prevent  an  agreement  with 

sweating,  heat,  and  itching.    In  tropical  countries  Charles  I.    This  incident  has  gone  down  in  his- 

it  is  a  formidable    disease.      In    this    country  tory  as  Pride's  Purge.    Pride  was  a  commissioner 

it  is  frequently  seen  in  a  mild  form  during  hot  at  the  trial  of  the  King,  and  was  one  of  those 

weather.    Carthartics  internally,  and  cooling  lo-  to  sign  the  death   warrant.    He   died   October 

tions  (such  as  weak  carbolic  acid,  solution  of  23,  1658.    At  the  Restoration  he  was  attainted, 

boric  acid,  or  of  bicarbonate  of  soda)    locally,  but  his  body  does  not  seem  to  have  been  exhumed, 

give  relief.    See  Miliaria.  PRIDE   AND   PREJUDICE.     A   novel  by 

FRICXLY  PEAR,,  or  Indian  Fig  {Opuntia).  Jane  Austen  (1813),  written  in  1796.  It  de- 
A  genus  of  200  or  more  species  of  cacti,  fully  scribes  English  country  life  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
half  of  which  occur  in  the  Southwestern  United  Bennett  and  his  five  daughters.  The  plot  con- 
states. Their  fleshy,  spiny  or  hairy  stems,  gen-  sists  in  the  overcoming  of  Elizabeth  Bennett's 
erally  formed  of  compressed  or  cylindrical  ar-  prejudice  against  Mr.  Darcy,  her  wealthy  suitor, 
ticulations,  are  leafless,  except  upon  younger  and  of  his  pride  in  his  position,  the  two  obstacles 
shoots,  which  produce  small,  cylindrical,  early,  to  their  marriage. 

deciduous  leaves.  The  flowers  which  spring  from  PRIDEATJX,  preAlft,  Humphrey  (1648-1724). 
among  the  clusters  of  pickles,  or  from  the  An  early  English  Oriental  scholar.  He  was 
margin  or  summit  of  the  articulations,  are  soli-  born  at  Padstow,  in  Cornwall.  He  was  edu- 
tary,  or  corymbose-paniculate,  generally  yellow,  cated  at  Westminster  School,  under  Dr.  Bus- 
rarely  white  or  red.  The  fruit,  which  resembles  by,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
a  fig  or  pear,  with  clusters  of  pickles  on  the  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1672.  In  1676  he  pub- 
skin,  is  mucilaginous,  and  generally  eatable,  lished  in  Oxford  an  account  of  the  Arundelian 
Some  species  are  used  for  hedge-plants  in  warm  marbles,  under  the  title  of  Marmora  Omoniensia. 
countries.  The  common  prickly  pear  or  Indian  In  1679  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  appointed 
fig  (Opuntia  vulgaris),  a  low-growing  native  of  him  rector  of  Saint  Clement's  at  Oxford,  and  in 
the  Eastern  United  States,  from  Massachusetts  1681  a  canon  at  Norwich.  In  1688  he  became 
southward,  is  naturalized  in  many  Mediterranean  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk  and  in  1702  Dean  of  Nor- 
and  other  warm  countries.  It  grows  well  on  wich.  His  principal  works  are  his  Life  of  Ma- 
rocks,  and  spreads  over  expanses  of  volcanic  hornet  (1697),  which  was  long  very  popular,  but 
sand  and  ashes  too  arid  for  almost  any  other  was  inaccurate  and  is  now  entirely  superseded; 
plant.  Its  yellow  or  purple  tinged  oval  fruit,  and  The  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
somewhat  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  has  a  pleasant  Sew  Testament  (1715-16).  The  latter  treats  with 
add  flavor,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  Opuntia  much  learning,  but  less  discernment,  the  affairs 
ficua  indica  (supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  a  of  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Judea,  Greece, 
form  of  Opuntia  Tuna),  of  which  there  are  many  and  Rome,  as  far  as  they  bear  on  the  subject  of 
distinct  varieties.  It  is  extensively  used  in  many  gacred  prophecy.  His  life  from  material  supplied 
countries  as  an  article  of  food.  The  dwarf  by  his  son  was  published  in  London,  1748,  and 
prickly  pear,  a  variety  of  Opuntia  vulgaris,  very  his  letters,  from  1674  to  1722,  to  John  Ellis  were 
similar,  but  smaller,  and  having  prostrate  stems,  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  Thompson 
is  naturalized  in   Europe  as  far  north  as  the  (London,  1875). 

sunny  slopes  of  the  Tyrol.    The  tuna  (Opuntia  PBIDEATTX,  John    (1718-59).     An  English 

IW),  much  used  m  some  parts  of  the  West  wW       hoTQ  ^  DeVon8hire>  ^     He  became 

JS""  »  hedge-plant,  and  also  valuable  as  a  ensi      fa  the  British  A         ^  fi^    tw>k        t 

ood  of  the  cochineal  insect,  has  red  flowers  with  ^  t6he  battle  of  Dettingen  in  1743;   fought  in 

long  irritable  stamens  and  an  edible  fruit.    Opun-  America  ^i^  the  French ;  became  colonel  and 

to  Engelmanm   (see  Plate  of  Cacti)   is  one  of  brigadier-^neral ;  was  intrusted  by  General  Am- 

the  larger  flat-jointed  species  common  from  Texas  he*t  wi£  the  command  of  the   expedition  to 

westward.     From   Texas   to   California   and   in  reduce  Fort  Ni            ^  n59   ^  w&le             . 

Mexico  are  many  species  with  cylindrical  stems  •       for  the  si     *  ro  .kiUed  in  the  trenches  by 

M'^  of  growth    some  attaining  a  thf  accidental  ^rsting  of  a  shell.     For  an  ac- 

height  of  10  feet  or  more.     Some  of  the  thick,  ^  of  hig  expedition,  consult  Parkman,  MonU 

fleshy    flat-jointed    species   are   eaten   by   stock  caim  and  Wolf i  (Boston,  m*) . 

in  spite  of  their  spines.     Sometimes  the  spines        wmwvm  An  -rwrvr*      o      r!         m 

are  singed  off  to  make  the  plants  less  difficult  P»">H  OP  INDIA.    See  China  Trice. 

to  eat     Spineless  varieties  are  grown  for  the  PRIDE'S  PTJBGE.    The  forcible  exclusion  in 

especial  use  of  stock.     In  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1648   of   over   one   hundred   members   from   the 

Australia,  and  elsewhere  the  species  introduced  House  of  Commons  by  Col.  Thomas  Pride  (q.v.). 

for  stock  food  have  become  a  serious  pest.  PBIEGO  DE  C6RDOBA,  preVa'g&  da  kOr7- 

PBIDE,  Thomas  ( ?-1658).  A  soldier  during  d*-8*-  A  town  of  Southern  Spain  in  the  Prov- 
the  great  Civil  War  in  England  of  whose  early  ince  of  COrdoba,  situated  40  miles  southeast  of 
life  practically  nothing  is  known.  In  1644  he  the  citv  of  that  name  (M*P-  Spain,  D  2).  It 
entered  the  Parliamentary  Army  as  captain,  and  ha8  a  vei7  °ld  church  and  the  ruins  of  an  old 
for  a  time  served  under  Essex.  His  promotion  castle-  The.  chie*  manufactures  are  cotton  tex- 
**s  rapid,  and  he  distinguished  himself  in  sev-  tlles  and  ohve  ol1-  Population,  in  1890,  16,745. 
eral  of  the  great  battles,  notably  at  Naseby  in  Priego  was  an  important  fortress  under  the 
1645.  where  he  commanded  Harley's  regiment.  Moors,  and  was  several  times  captured  and  re- 
in the  quarrel  between  the  army  and  Parliament  captured. 

be  energetically  supported  the  former,  and  was  PBIENE,  prt-e*n6    (Lat.,  from  Gk.    Uptfrn). 

pren  command  of  Harley's  regiment.     On  De~  A  Greek  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the 

cember  6,  1648,  under  orders  from  Fairfax,  he  north  shore  of  the  Latmic  Gulf  on  a  projecting 
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spur  of  Mount  Mycale.  The  Acropolis  and  gazine,  vol  lxii.  (New  York,  1901).  For  tie 
earliest  settlement  were  on  a  plateau  inaccessible  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  see  Pullan  and  Newton, 
except  by  rock-cut  steps,  while  the  later  city  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  published  by  the  So- 
covered  a  series  of  lower  terraces.  Priene  was  ciety  of  Dilettanti  (London,  1881).  For  the 
one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  League,  ancient  history,  see  Lenschau,  "De  Rebus  Pri- 
and  claimed  as  its  founder  JSpytus,  son  of  enensibus,"  in  Leipziger  Studien,  vol.  xii.,  1890. 
Neleus,  though  tradition  told  of  a  second  body  wniaaimnif  «-/  **  tt  /i-™ 
of  settlers  from  Bceotia,  who  gave  the  place  in  . *™£" ?*> A  pr&/nJ^  JrocEKZ  J™ 
early  times  the  name  Cadme.  At  that  time  the  ^51>'  ™e,  fo™der.  of  hydrotherapy.  He  was 
city  was  close  to  the  shore  and  possessed  a  *™  ■*  Gr^en^rg  in  Austnan  Silesia,  and  at 
small  but  good  harbor,  which  has  now  been  com-  ?.rs*  devoted  himself  to  farming.  It  appears 
pletely  destroyed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  *»*  a  f^r,  who  had  been  in  the  way  of 
the  Maander,  which  have  filled  the  greater  part  *****  infi^  wounds  on  himself  i and  others 
of  the  ancient  gulf.  Even  in  Strap's  time  the  J?.  JMMI  <*  ^  water,  treated  PriessmU :  in 
city  was  over  four  miles  from  the  coast,  and  *)*  ™7  for  a  serious  injury  from  the  kick 
the  distance  is  now  much  greater.  The  city  was  ?f  *  *org?*and  hf vmg  nad.hl8  a"?ntlo°  *"** 
from  an  early  period  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  *°  **■  virtuea  °|  cold  water,  Pnessmt^  indis- 
Samos  about  the  ownership  of  lands  on  Mount  Putably  J""?"*  of  sharpness  of  intellect  and 
Mycale,  and  inscriptions  snow  that  the  dispute  *ome  aptitude  for  the  practice  of  the  healing 
was  not  settled  until  Roman  times.  It  was  con-  art'  he^n  *  ««•  ail™entl1  wlth  ™ld  ***/' 
quered  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century  and  *°°\  attained  considerable  reputation.  As 
b.  c.  by  the  Lydian  King  Ardys,  and  later,  for  its  P8  number  of  applicants  for  advice  went  on 
support  of  a  Lydian  revolt,  it  was  severely  treat-  J™"""*  *e  gradually  came  by  experiment, 
ed  by  the  Persians.  Its  prosperity  was  renewed  to  form  a  8y8tem  °*  treatment  for  the  various 
by  the  wise  councils  of  Bias  (q.v.),  but  it  again  cases  presented.  Opposition  to  him  on  the 
suffered  for  its  participation  £  the  Ionic  revolt.  &0™*  of  unlicensed  practising  gave  way  before 
Later  it  came  i/nder  &*  rule  of  the  Athenians,  •*"*}  au1tQh<2>r,tJVl ^JJ6  Austrian  Government, 
and  was  about  b.c.  442  placed  by  them  under  the  an*  ™i,822T  ^"o^1*6^  ^1^.  *? 
protection  of  Miletus.  During  the  fifth  and  fourth  establiahed      In  1829  there    were    49   patients, 

centuries  it  seems  to  have  been  of  small  im-  "£     ™  ."J7     *he   .?"****.  ***     "*■    * 

portance,  and  its  real   development  took  place  68*    J1  }*3*  *"<*****  abandoned  farming  m 

after  Alexander's  conquest  of  Asia.  Under  his  ?.r^r  to+  dev°*\  ******  *°  tbe  ««# of  £e  ***• 
patronage  was  erected  the  beautiful  temple  of  laments  which  he  had  to  provide  for  the  reoep- 
Athena  Polias,  the  work  of  the  architect  Pythias,  *J°"  ***  *«•*»«*  «**  Patients.  See  Hydbo- 
who  seems  also  to  have  laid  out  the  new  city  ™***;  ?on,8ult.!  J111*0  voJ?  Walde,  Fine** 
on  the  lower  terraces.  This  temple  was  excavated  &£?*«*  aU B?gru?def, \£!  Wasser- und  *atur. 
by  Pullan  and  Newton  for  the  Society  of  Di-  *«*'<*"/**'•*«  (Berlin,  1897). 
lettanti  in  1868,  and  found  to  be  a  masterpiece  PBXEST  (AS.  pr€ost,  OF.  prestre,  Fr.  pr&rc, 
of  Ionic  architecture,  rivaling  in  its  proportions  priest,  from  Lat.  presbyter,  elder,  presbyter), 
and  finish  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens,  though  The  title,  in  its  most  general  signification,  of  a 
with  interesting  variations  in  details.  The  grad-  minister  of  public  worship,  but  specially  applied 
ual  silting  up  of  the  bay  must  have  made  the  to  the  minister  of  sacrifice  or  other  mediatorial 
place  unhealthy,  and  under  the  Byzantine  em-  offices.  In  the  early  history  of  mankind  there  is 
perors  the  city  was  deserted.  Fortunately,  no  no  priest.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  may  be  seen 
later  settlers  were  attracted  to  the  site,  and  to-day  in  Central  Australia,  where,  although 
thus  the  ancient  houses  and  buildings  fell  into  there  are  many  religious  observances,  there  are 
ruin,  or  were  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  no  priests  of  any  kind.  A  secondary  stage  is 
buried  in  debris.  that  of  the  Shamanistic  Altaic  tribes,  whose 
From  1895  to  1900  excavations  were  under-  religion  is  a  spirit-worship  and  whose  priests 
taken  by  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  as  a  result  are  called  Shamans.  The  Shaman  may  believe 
the  ancient  city  has  been  recovered,  and  for  the  in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  god,  but  he  and 
Greek  town  life  of  the  Hellenistic  age  Priene  his  co-religionists  pay  attention  only  to  the  evil 
must  take  a  place  similar  to  that  occupied  by  spirits  whom  alone  they  reckon  with.  The 
Pompeii  (q.v.)  for  the  life  of  Italy  under  the  Shaman  priest  is  a  conjurer,  an  exorciser,  and 
early  Empire.  The  city  was  planned  with  great  goes  clad:  with  amulets  and  charms  of  various 
care.  East  and  west,  parallel  to  the  mountain-  sorts.  He  is  called  in  to  aid  the  afflicted  as 
side,  ran  a  series  of  straight  streets,  connected  well  as  to  rout  devils,  and  so  approaches  the 
at  regular  intervals  by  narrow  lanes,  which  position  of  a  medicine-man.  The  latter,  however, 
ascend  the  hill.  The  rectangles  thus  formed  were  as  represented  by  the  redskins,  is  a  priest  in 
normally  35  X  47  meters,  and  contained  four  a  community  that  recognizes  higher  divinities 
houses,  whose  entrances  were  on  the  side  streets,  than  evil  spirits  and  pays  worship  to  gods  with- 
so  that  on  the  thoroughfares  were  only  blank  out  the  help  of  the  medicine-man.  One  step 
walls,  unbroken  save  perhaps  by  windows  in  the  higher,  and  a  patriarchal  form  of  society  in- 
upper  stories.  The  theatre,  council  house,  mar-  variably  evolves  the  family  priest,  the  head  of 
ket-place,  temple  of  iEsculapius,  and  other  pub-  the  family,  who  represents  them  before  the  gods 
lie  buildings  were  also  laid  bare,  and  a  wealth  by  performing  sacrifice.  From  this  to  the  elan 
of  inscriptions  and  smaller  objects  recovered,  chief  priest  and  royal  priest  is  but  a  series  of 
No  complete  publication  of  the  results  has  yet  steps  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  the  Akkadian 
(1903)  appeared,  but  preliminary  reports  may  matriarchal  state  of  society  produced  priests 
be  found  in  the  Archdologischer  Anzeiger  pub-  who  were  just  such  Shamans  as  to-day  represent 
lished  in  the  Jahrbuch  des  archaologischen  Insti-  priesthood  among  the  Finns  and  Samoyeds,  while 
tuts  (Berlin,  1900).  A  popular  account  by  A.  L.  the  patriarchal  Aryans  had  as  far  back  as  we 
Frothingham  was  published  in  the  Century  Ma*  can  trace  them  the  father-priest. 


The  chief  formal  priesthoods  of  antiquity,  cer-  would    seem,    the    sacerdotal    functions    of    the 
tainly  those  most   elaborately    developed,    were  religion  of  Yahweh   in  the   Southern   Kingdom 
those  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  came  gradually  to  be  monopolized  by  the  Levites. 
Hindus.    Compared  with  these,  the   priests  of  The  prestige  of  the  Temple  naturally  tended  in 
Greece  and  Rome  formed  a  less  compact  social  Judah  to  the  exaltation  of  a  special   religious 
organization.      (See   Greek    Religion;    Roman  caste  throughout  that  land.    As  for  the  kingdom 
Religion.)     The  early  Babylonian  priests  were  of  Israel,  it  is  not  stated  (except  in  the  doubtful 
little  more  than  exorcisers.    They  attained  their  passage  I.  Kings  xii.   31)    whether  the  priests 
greatest  dignity   when   their   office    was   amal-  belonged  to  the  Levites  or  not;  at  all  events,  the 
gamated  with  that  of  the  king.     They  presided  prophets    find    no    fault    with    their    sacerdotal 
over  sacrifice  and  offered  libations,  but  with  the  character.      During   the    monarchy    hierarchical 
common  people  they  were  chiefly  renowned  as  grades  arose;  thus  Abiathar  of  the  line  of  Itha- 
devil-tamers  and  sorcerers.    In  course  of  time  a  mar  is  the  leading  priest  under  David,  to  be 
priestly  caste  was  developed,  but  it  lacked  the  dispossessed   under   Solomon   by   Zadok   of   the 
homogeneity  and  power  of  the  Hindu  priestly  line   of  Eleazar.     With   the   expansion   of   the 
caste.    Another  powerful  priesthood  was  that  of  caste  and  the  growth  of  the  sacred  ritual,  differ- 
the  sun-god   of    the    Aztecs,    but    this    was    a  entiations  in  office  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the 
hierarchic  power  assumed   from   the   beginning  sacrificial  functions  being  reserved  for  'the  sons 
by  the  king,  who  was  the  high  priest  of  the  of    Aaron,'    the    remaining    Levites,    including 
nation,  all  his  family  being  regarded  as  sacred  Moses'   descendants,   being    degraded    to    lower 
to  the  sun,  the  women  of  the  king-priest  being  ministries.      In    EzekiePs    ideal    sketch    of    the 
vestal  virgins  sacred  to  the  god  and  king.    The  restored  theocracy,  the  priesthood  is  confined  to 
development  of  the   priest  and  different  ideas  'the  sons  of  Zadok,'  but  in  Chronicles  the  line 
associated  with  his  office  are  illustrated  by  the  of  Ithamar  is  admitted,  the  high-priestly  descent 
following  account  of  the  priesthood  among  the  remaining,  however,  in  the  former  family.    The 
Hebrews,  ancient  Egyptians,  and  Hindus.  Restoration   immensely  exalted   the   position  of 
The  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Priesthood.     The  the  priesthood,  especially  of  its  chief.     (Cf.  Zech. 
Hebrew  word  for  priest  (kdh&n)  is  of  uncertain  Hi.,   vi.)      But   it   possessed   no   political   force 
origin;  the  Arabic  k&hin  means  diviner,  which  and  little  spiritual  stimulus,  so  that  it  became  a 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  most  distinctive  func-  close  corporation,  intent  upon  enjoying  and  in- 
tions  of  the  priesthood.     According  to  the  later  creasing    its    temporal    privileges,    leaving    the 
Jewish  theory,   the   priesthood   belonged   exclu-  development  of   religion   in   the   hand   of  more 
sively  to  the  family  of   Aaron,   while   the   re-  popular  leaders.     The  priesthood  was  raised  to 
mainder  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  held  but  the  subor-  its  highest  honor  through  the  assumption  of  the 
dinate  position  of  attendants  at  the  sanctuary,  monarchy  by  the  priestly  Maccabtean  family,  so 
But  the  examination   of  the   historical   records  that  for  seventy  years  a  priest-king  ruled  Israel, 
proves  that  this  limitation  of  priestly  prerogative  (See  Maccabees.)      With  the  fall  of  the  Mac- 
was  of  late  origin.     The  earlier  strata  of  the  caboan   kingdom   and   the   destruction   of   that 
historical  books  exhibit  sacrifice  as  the  right  of  family  by  Herod,  the  priesthood  fell  back  to  its 
all.  especially  of   the   heads  of   families.      (Cf.  conventional  position,  becoming  the  tool  of  the 
the  histories  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  of  Manoah  Romans,  who  made  and  unmade  the  high  priest. 
andMicah,  Jud.  xiii.,  xvii.,  xviii.)     Particularly  (Cf.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  in  the  Gospels;  also 
was  this  the  prerogative  of  national  and  religious  Acts  xxiii.  2  sqq.)     It  had  a  small  but  strong 
leaders,  of  prophets  like  Samuel   (I.  Sam.  xvi.)  party  behind  its  back  in  the  Sadducees    (q.v.), 
and  Elijah  (I.  Kings  xviii.),  and  of  princes  like  so  named  after  the  above-mentioned  Zadok.  With 
David  (II.  Sam.   vi.,  where  he  is  clothed  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  A.  d.  70  the 
the  priestly  ephod)  and  Solomon  ( I.  Kings  viii. ;  priesthood   ceased,    as    sacrifice   was   no   longer 
cf.  ix.  25).    Also  David's  sons  are  said  to  have  legitimate.    The  tradition  of  the  ancient  caste  is 
been  priests   (II.  Sam.  viii.  18).     But  from  the  still  faintly  preserved  in  certain  Jewish  families, 
beginning  of  the  national  history  there  existed  As    for   the   functions   of   the   priesthood,    in 
a  family  or  caste  to  which  the  priesthood  was  a  addition  to  the  sacrificial  acts,  which  were  ac- 
profession — the  so-called  tribe  of  Levi.     Moses'  companied  with  blessing  and  prayer,  there  was 
institution  of  the  ark  required  its  ministers,  and  the   important   office   of   the   divine   oracle,    for 
either  he  established  a  priestly  caste,  or,  as  is  which  the  instrument  of  Urim  and  Thummim 
more  probable,  inasmuch  as  he  belonged  to  the  (q.v.)  was  used,  in  all  kinds  of  questions.     (Cf. 
same  family,  he  made  use  of  an  already  existing  the   histories   of    Saul   and   David.)      Also   the 
caste.    The  part   his  brother  Aaron   played  is  priests  at  the  various  sanctuaries  possessed  the 
obscure,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  right  of  giving  the  torah  or  instruction  of  God 
exercised  some  special  priestly  functions.  in  all  matters.     ( Cf .  Deut.  xvii.  8  sqq. )     With 
The  locus   elassicus  for  the  position   of   the  the  codification  of  the  law,  the  teaching  function 
Levites  in  the  early  history  is  the  story  of  Micah  passed  from  the  priests  to  the  more  zealous  lay 
(see  above),  where,  while  a  Levite  is  not  neces-  expounders,  the  Scribes   (q.v.).     The  support  of 
*ary,  he  is  much  preferred;  the  Levite  in  ques-  the  priests  came  in  earlier  times  directly  from 
tion  appears  to  be  a  grandson  of  Moses    (Jud.  the  worshipers;   they  had  the  right  to  certain 
xviii.  30,  R.  V.      (See  Gershom.)     Again,  the  portions  of  the  sacrifices,  to  the  tithes,  and  other 
priest  at  the  ark  in  Shiloh  is  Eli,  of  the  line  of  offerings.      (Cf.  I.  Sam.  ii.  12  sqq.;  Neh.  x.  32 
Ithamar,  son  of  Aaron;  doubtless  this  connection  sqq.)    Later  there  was  established  a  more  definite 
Bare  the  Levites  a  prerogative  in  priestly  func-  provision  for  the  support  of  the  Temple  and  its 
tions,  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  take  ad-  priests  in  a  poll-tax  levied  upon  all  Jews.    (Exod. 
rantage  upon  the  settlement  of  the  ark  in  Jeru-  xxx.  13;  Neh.  x.  32;  cf.  Matt.  xvii.  24,  R.  V.) 
salem,  and  especially  upon  the  building  of  the  The  number  of  the  priests  grew  to  vast  propor- 
Temple  by   Solomon.     From   this   time   on,    it  tions,  according  to  Josephus  over  20,000,   and 
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they  were  divided  into  24  classes  (I.  Chron.  prophets,  the  divine  father,  and  the  we'b.  The 
xxiv.),  the  individuals  coming  up  to  Jerusalem  high  priest  or  first  prophet  of  Amnion  held  a 
at  their  appointed  seasons.  (Cf.  Luke  i.)  The  very  exalted  position;  he  not  only  directed  the 
priests  alone  had  access  into  the  Holy  Place,  the  affairs  of  the  great  national  sanctuary,  at  the 
high  priest  alone  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  For  head  of  which  he  stood,  but  also  exercised  a 
the  dress  of  the  priests,  see  Exod.  xxviii. ;  for  sort  of  pontificate  over  all  the  temples  of  Egypt. 
general  regulations,  Levit.  xxi.,  and  passim  in  The  second  prophet  of  Ammon  had,  among  other 
the  Priestly  Code.  Consult  the  works  mentioned  duties,  the  superintendence  of  the  artists  belong- 
in  the  article  Levites;  and  Scourer,  History  of  ing  to  the  temple,  and  the  we'b  officiated 
the  Jewish  People  (Edinburgh,  1885-90)  ;  Well-  as  'reciter  priest.'  The  priestly  office  was  no 
hausen,  Prolegomena  zur  Qeschichte  Israels  (4th  longer  hereditary,  as  in  the  older  period,  and 
ed.,  Berlin,  1895).  See  Aabon;  Levites  ;  High  though  the  sons  of  priests  often  followed  their 
Priest.  fathers'  profession,  this  was  largely  due  to  per- 

The  Egyptian  Priesthood.    From  the  earliest  sonal  or  family  influence.    A  young  man  might 

times  each  Egyptian  nome  had  its  own  local  cult  he  appointed  to  the  priesthood  in  his  fifteenth 

administered  by  a  priesthood  who  formed  a  sort  or  sixteenth  year,  and  his  subsequent  progress 

of  collegiate  body  and  were  divided  into  several  depended  upon  his  abilities  and  upon  the  influ- 

classes.     The  most  numerous,  and  at  the  same  ence  he  could  exert. 

time  the  highest,  class  were  the  priests  called  Priests  of  all  classes  were  bound  to  observe 
by  Egyptians  hen  nuter,  or  'servants  of  the  god.'  rigid  personal  cleanliness.  They  shaved  their 
Their  functions  are  not  very  clearly  denned,  but  heads,  wore  pure  linen  garments,  and,  in  case  of 
it  would  seem  that  they  conducted  the  temple  contact  with  anything  ceremonially  unclean,  must 
services  with  the  aid  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  perform  the  necessary  rites  of  purification  before 
delivered  the  oracles  of  the  god.  The  duty  of  they  could  exercise  their  sacred  functions.  Under 
the  kheri-heb  (i.e.  'he  with  the  book')  or  'reciter  the  Old  Empire  they  do  not  seem  to  have  worn 
priest'  was  to  recite  from  the  ancient  sacred  a  characteristic  dress,  but  in  the  time  of  the 
books,  and  he  usually  officiated  at  funerals,  New  Empire  the  ecclesiastical  costume  is  quite 
where  he  read  over  the  deceased  the  appropriate  distinctive.  The  details  of  the  dress  varied  with 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (q.v. ).  As  the  rank  and  functions  of  the  wearer,  but  all 
these  old  religious  texts  were  believed  to  possess  wore  a  white  linen  skirt  of  ancient  fashion. 
magical  powers,  the  kheri-heb  came  to  be  re-  Some  wore  over  this  a  wide  cape  which  hung 
garded  by  the  people  as  a  magician.  Lowest  in  from  just  below  the  armpits,  while  others  en- 
order  of  rank  stood  the  we'bt  a  name  which  veloped  the  body  in  a  great  cloak.  Certain 
signifies  'pure.'  The  tee4 6  was  required  to  ex-  priests  officiating  at  funerals  are  represented  as 
amine  into  the  purity  of  sacrificial  animals  wearing  a  panther  skin,  and  the  high  priest  of 
before  they  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  offerings ;  Heliopolis  wore  a  panther  skin  dotted  with  stars, 
he  also  poured  out  drink  offerings  and  performed  in  allusion  to  his  title  of  'He  who  sees  the 
the  rites  of  ceremonial  purification  by  sprinkling  secrets  of  Heaven.'  The  high  priest  of  Memphis 
with  holy  water.  At  the  head  of  the  priestly  wore  about  his  neck  a  curious  necklace  of  elabo- 
college  of  each  nome  stood  the  chief  prophet  or  rate  design,  and  judges,  who  were  all  priests  of 
high  priest,  who  in  some  localities  bore  a  dis-  Ma't,  wore  an  image  of  the  goddess  when  on  the 
tinctive  title.     Thus  the  high  priest  of  Memphis  bench. 

was    called    the    'Master    Craftsman,'    and    the        ln   the   older   period   noble   ladies   frequently 

high  priest  of  Heliopolis  was  the  'Great  Seer'  or  bore    priestly    titles ;    they    were    usually   pro- 

'He   who   sees   the   secrets   of   Heaven.'     Under  phetesses  of*  Neith  or  Hathor,  though  to  what 

the  Old  and  Middle  Empires  membership  in  the  extent   they  actually  took  part   in  the  temple 

local  priestly  guild  was  hereditary,  and  the  office  services  is  difficult  to  say.     It  is  probable  that 

of  chief  prophet  was  usually,  though  not  neces-  such  titles   were   chiefly   honorary.     Under  the 

sarily,    held   by   the   ruling   nomarch.      During  New  Empire  women  of  all  ranks  were  connected 

this  period  brotherhoods  of  pious  laymen,  termed  with    the    various    temples,    especially   that  of 

Unnut,  or  'hour-priests,'  were  attached   to  the  Ammon  of  Thebes,  as  singers  or  musicians.  They 

various  temples.     Each  member  devoted  a  cer-  were  regarded  as  forming  the  harem  of  the  god 

tain  portion  of  his  time  to  the  temple  services  and    held    different    degrees    of    rank.      Certain 

and   the   association   took   part   in   a   body   on  women  of  high  rank,  for  example,  bore  the  title 

stated  occasions.  Nobles  and  high  officials  usually  of  'chief  concubine'  of  the  god,  and  at  the  head 

held  one  or  more  priestly  offices,  but  it  is  prob-  of  the  mystical  harem  of  Thebes  stood  the  'legiti- 

able  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  their  duties  mate  wife  of  the  god/  usually  the  Queen  herself. 

•were  more  or  less  perfunctory.     The  funerary  wno  represented  the  goddess  Mut,  the  heavenly 

chapels  attached  to  the  tombs  of  important  per-  consort  of  Ammon. 

sonages  were  served  by  priests  entitled  'servants        Connected  with  the  Serapeum  (q.v.)   of  Mem- 

of  the  Ka'    {hen  ka) ,  and  in  the  temples  con-  pni8  and  witn  other  temples  of  Serapis  in  Egypt 

nected  with  the  pyramids  of  Egyptian  kings  the  wa8  a  regularly  organized  monastic  system.    The 

worship  of  the  deceased  monarchs  was  conducted  monks  lived  in  cells,  which  thev  were  not  per- 

by  priests  styled  'prophets  of  the  pyramid.'  mitted  to  leave,  and  received  their  food  through 

Under  the  New  Empire  the  position  of  the  air-holes  in  the  wall,  their  sole  channel  of  corn- 
priesthood  changed  considerably,  though  to  a  less  munication  with  the  outer  world.  They  called 
extent  in  the  smaller  country  temples  and  in  the  each  other  brethren,  and  sought  by  pious  medita- 
ancient  sanctuaries  than  in  the  great  temples  tion  to  overcome  their  passions  and  attain  a 
of  the  new  capital,  Thebes.  The  priesthood  of  condition  of  insensibility  to  external  impressions 
Ammon,  which  may  be  considered  as  fairly  rep-  Consult:  Brugsch,  Aegyptologie  (Leipzig,  1891): 
resentative  of  the  later  period,  contained  five  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
gradations  of  rank:  the  first,  second,  and  third  Egyptians  (London,  1878);  Erman,  Life  wis 
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cient  Egypt  (London,  1894) ;  Deveria,  Monument  a  priesthood  as  that  of  the  Jewish  law,  though 

biographique  de  Bakenkhonsou    (Paris,    1802).  with  higher  functions.    There  is  a  sense  in  which 

See  also  Egypt.  they  admit  this  priesthood  to  be  shared  by  the 

The  Hisdu  Priesthood.     The  priesthood  of  whole  body  of  the  faithful;  but  its  specific  exer- 

India  belongs  to  the  first  or  Brahman  caste  ex-  cise  they  claim  is  strictly  limited  to  those  who 

clusively.    The  growth  of  a  priest  caste  can  be  nave  been  set  apart  by  episcopal  ordination.    The 

traced  in  the  history  of  Hindu  literature.    Origi-  Protestant  bodies  generally  deny  the  existence  of 

nallv  a   king,    or    paterfamilias,    whether    of  any   such   class   or   powers,   and   have   therefore 

prieitly  caste  or  not,  could  officiate  as  a  priest,  usually  abandoned  the  use  of  the  word  'priest/ 

Any  defective  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  priest  substituting   for    it    'presbyter*    or    'minister' — 

or  "any  defective   performance   by    him   of   the  though  Milton,  dissatisfied  with  the  thoroughness 

sacrificial  rites   was   supposed   to   entail    upon  of   the    English    Reformation,    complained    that 

him  the  most  serious  consequences  both  in  this  "New  presbyter  is   but  old  priest  writ  large." 

life  and  in  the  future.     As  the  duration  of  a  &*  Ordebs,  Holy;  Bishop;  Apostolic  Succkb- 

Hindu  sacrifice  varies  from  one  day  to  a  year,  or  sion. 

even  more,  the  number  of  priests   required   at        PBIEST'LEY,  Joseph  (1733-1804).  An  Eng- 
such  a  ceremony   likewise    varied.      Again,    as  lish    clergyman    and    scientist.      He    was    born 
there  are  sacrificial  acts  at  which  verses  from  at  Fieldhead,  near  Bir stall,  in  Yorkshire,  the  son 
the  Rig- Veda  only  were  recited ;  others  requiring  of  Jonas  Priestley,  a  woolen  cloth  dresser.     At 
the  inaudible  muttering  of  verses  from  the  Yajur-  six  years  of  age,  owing  to  his  mother's  death,  he 
Veda  only;  others,  again,  at  which  verses  only  was   adopted  by   his   father's   sister.      He   gave 
of  the  Sama-Veda  were  chanted ;  and  others,  too,  every  evidence  of  an  aptness  for  languages,  study- 
at  which   all    these    three    Vedas    were    indis-  ing    Latin   and    Greek   at   school   and   Hebrew 
pensable — there  were  priests  who  merely  knew  under  a  clergyman.     Later  he  mastered  Italian, 
and  practiced  the  ritual  of  the  Rig- Veda,  or  the  French,  and  German  himself,  and  ultimately  ac- 
Yajur-Yeda,  or  the  Sama-Veda,  while  there  were  quired     Chaldee    and     Syriac.    '  He    also    had 
others  who  had  a  knowledge  of  all  these  Vedas  a     mathematical     mind     and     was     given     to 
and  their  rituals.    The  full  contingent  of  priests  scientific      research.        He     was     brought     up 
required  at  a  great  sacrifice  amounts  to  sixteen,  a     Calvinist;      but     as     he     grew     older     and 
Other  inferior  assistants,  such  as  the  ladle-hold-  began    to    think    for    himself    he    appears    to 
ers,  slayers,   choristers,   and   the    like,    are   not  have  resented  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  original 
looked  upon  as  priests.    From  one  to  four  priests  sin,  which  was  synonymous  with  total  depravity. 
Mifficed  at  the  minor  sacrifices,  or  those  of  daily  In  his  twentieth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Non- 
occurrence.   These  were  the  rules  and  practices  conformist  Academy  at  Daventry,  where  he  re- 
when  the  Hindu  ceremonial  obeyed  the  canon  of  mained    three    years.      While    there    he    joined 
the  Vedic  ritual;   and  the  latter  probably  still  freely  in  the  theological  discussions  which  pre- 
prevailed  at  the  epic   period   of   India,   though  vailed,  and  found  himself  on  every  occasion  on 
many  additions    to    it    are    perceptible    in    the  the  heterodox  side  of  the  questions  at  issue.     He 
MaUbharata  (q.v.)   and  Rdmdyana  (q.v.).    But  nex*  announced  himself  a  necessitarian  and  final- 
at  the  Puranic  period,  and  from  that  time  down-  ly  became  a  Socinian  and  denied  the  divinity  of 
irard,  when  the  study  of  the  Vedas  had  fallen  Jesus  Christ.    Despite  his  unorthodox  views,  how- 
into  disuse,  almost  every  Brahman  not  utterly  ever»  ana<  »  serious  impediment  in  his  speech,  he 
ignorant  became  qualified  to  be  a  priest.  sought  the  ministry,  beginning  at  22  years  of 
By  a  sort  of  historical  retrogression  to  early  *8«  w.ith  *  i™*11  congregation  at  Needham  Mar- 
eunditions,  in  the  latter-day  sects  of  the  Hindus  ket>    m    Suffolk.      While    there,   he   wrote    The 
it  was  not  even  necessary  that  a  priest  should  be  f™?*™  J*™*™*  °f  ^f^wwon,  which  was  pub- 
a  Brahman.     He   might  be   of   any  caste,   and  h?h*d  inJ17c61'    F™m  \<*<%?m  .he  went  to  Nant- 
priestesses  as  well   as   priests   were   permitted.  wlcb'  and.  f™m  ^f  to  Harrington,  where  he 
The  radical  difference   between   the   Vedic   and  was  appomted  a  teacher  of  languages  and  belles- 
Puranic  ritual  was  in  the  abolition  on  the  part  lettre.8_  ™  *  Nonconformist  academy      Here  he 

of  the  latter  of  the  Vedic  service  and  in  the  J?*™?1  *™  B£B*t  8'Vf  Jh5J^Ppi^t  J6*™. of 

method  of   slaughtering   the   sacrificial    victim.  hl8,1,fe-    The ^niversity  of  Edinburgh  gave  him 

Id  Vedic  rites  the  victim  is  throttled;  in  Puranic  an  h™°™TZ  deKgree  in  reco^  10,n  oi.J?*JlieVF 

rites  its  throat  is  cut,  or  very  often  no  victim  wo'k  «nd  he  became  acquainted  with  Franklin 

at  all  is  offered,  only  vegetable  offerings  being  an£.    nce*         •*    i.  j        al        -j      *  m.        a 

mtde.    The  Puranic  rites  required  no  knowled^  r.He  now  ™n>feSted  another  side  of  his  nature, 

of  the  Vedas  whatever.    For  the  priesthood  of  the  Chemistry  was  then  unborn,  but  Priestley  living 

Buddhists,  Jainaa,  and  Tibetans,  see  Buddhism,  "ext„  d°°*  to+  »  br?werv  in  Ifift.ZPZ*  he,  h»d 

Jainas-  Lamaism  removed  to  take  charge  of  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  be- 

T"      '    . .  ,         '      ..      _,    .  . .        _,       ...  came   interested   in   the    production   of   carbonic 

in  the  history   of  the  Christian  Church   the  acid  and  SUCCeeded  in  forcing  it  into  water.    He 

question  of  the  existence  of  a  priesthood  properly  also  wrote  a  ni8tory  of  Electricity  and  afterwards 

jo  called  has  given  rise  to  fundamental  divisions,  published   political  tracts  and  papers,  some  of 

'm  the  one  hand,   Roman  Catholic  theologians  wnich  were  opposed  to  the  Government's  attitude 

intend  that  the  Apostles  were  definitely  made  toward  the  American  colonies.     In  1772  he  be- 

jy  Christ  partakers  of  His  mediatorial  priest-  came    librarian    and    "literarv    companion"    to 

hood,  with  power  to  hand  it  down  to  their  sue-  Lord  Shelburne  at  a  salarv  of  £250  a  year,  and 

<*wors  (see  John  xx.  21),  and  assert  that  from  in  1774  he  accompanied  him  on  a  Continental  tour 

the  date  of  this  commission  there  has  been  an  in  France  and  Germanv.    About  this  time  he  wrote 

irahroken  tradition  of  sacerdotal   power,   whose  the  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever  and  oth- 

most    important    function    is    the    offering    of  er  works  criticising  the  doctrines  of  Hume  and 

sacrifice  for  the   living  and   the  departed    (see  others.     He  also  made  the  discovery  of  oxygen 

Mass)  ;  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  as  truly  and  other  gases,  which  gave  him  his  scientific 
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reputation.     In  1777  he  published  his  Disquisi-  defeated  Friere  at  the  Battle  of  Lircay  (1830) 
tion  Relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit.    This  led  to  and   was  made  provisional   President  of  Chile. 
the  severance  of  his  relations  with  Lord  Shel-  This  appointment  was  ratified  six  months  after- 
burne,  and  in  1780  he  became  the  minister  of  a  wards,  and  he  was  reelected  President  in  1836. 
dissenting  chapel  at  Birmingham.    Here  he  made  In  the  same  year  a  war  with  Peru  was  begun  in 
the  acquaintance  of  James  Watt  and  Dr.  Darwin,  which  Chile  assisted  the  dissatisfied  Peruvians 
the  grandfather  of  the  famous  author  of  the  Origin  to  overthrow  the  Peruvian-Bolivian  Confedera- 
cy Species,  and  here  he  had  his  celebrated  con-  tion.     General  Prieto  was  commandant  at  Val- 
troversy  with  Bishop  Samuel  Horsley,  in  which  paraiso  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  the  recognized  champion  of  Socinianism.        PBIG,  Betsey.    An  ignorant,  brutal  nurse,  the 
His  reply  to  Edmund  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Gamp,  and  her  'frequent 
French  Revolution  led  to  his  being  made  a  citizen  parser,"  in  Dickens's  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 
of  the  French  Republic  and  unhappily  resulted  in        «»»T^«  „a   tvnwws «w~r  it  a  m  m.      a    • 
his  house  and  chapel  being  burned  by  a  mob  and  A  FBIOG  VB.  PENNSYLVANIA.    An  lmpor- 
all  his  books,  manuscripts,  and  scientific  instru-  *«£  c??e.xde? "Jf*  ™  l*?*l  the  Supreme  Court 
ments  being  destroyed.    This  occurred  in  1791,  and  °f  *}»  Unii^d  States,  which  defined  the  rights  and 
because  of  the  attack  he  left  Birmingham  and  took  duties  of  the  various  States  with  reference  to  the 
up  ministerial  work  at  Hackney,  London.     He  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.     In   1826  Pennsvl- 
preached  there  for  three  years,  and  then,  in  1794,  van"J  P**8"1  a  law  against  kidnapping  which  ira- 
remcved  to  America,  whither  his  sons  had  emi-  P°sed  «*™"  penalties  upon  any  one  who  should 
grated  the  year  before.    He  settled  at  Northum-  remove  any  negro  from  the  State  with  the  inten- 
berland,  Pa.,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there.  t*n  of  reducing  or  returning  such  slave  to  a  con- 
He  preached  and  lectured  occasionally,  but  his  dltl°*  of  slavery.    In  1837  a  slave  woman,  Mar- 
services  were  not  in  great  demand  and  his  ora-  g»»tte  Morgan,  who  five  years  before  had  ea- 
torical  powers  were  failing.  He  declined  the  offer  <*&*  from  her  owner  in  Maryland  into  Pennsyl- 
of  a  professorship  of  chemistry  at  Philadelphia,  vania»  wa*  J*lzed  bv  one  Edward  Pngg,  the  at- 
and  later  the  principalship  of  the  University  of  to™ey  of   her   owner    and,   together   with  her 
Pennsylvania.    Most  of  his  time  was  spent  with  children,  was  delivered  to  her  mistress     Pngg 
his  books  and  in  scientific  experiment,  and  he  ™ >  thereupon  tried  and  convicted  of  kidnapping 
continued  to  write  liberally  till  the  hour  of  his  m  .tne  «"£.  of  Yorke  County   Pa^  and  the  de- 
death,  although  his  later  years  were  clouded  by  C1810n  °f  this  court  was  confirmed  by  the  Su 
the  physical  infirmities  of  age.    He  died  Februar^  Prem«  °o™*  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which Jfrigg  ap- 
£   j|q|                                    °  pealed.     The  case  was  then  carried  before  the 

'  Priestley  wm  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man.  ^ZTflv^fouV  revY^Sariiw^isfc 
He  presented  the  unusual  combmation  of  theolo-         d  h     ^j         ^^     , )    ^  b   ^ 

gian  scientist  and  politician.    His  manifold  and  ^^^4  the  jf^al  Congress  had  the  ex- 
varied  publications  gave  evidence  of  the  scope  of      ,     .       .  h        ,  ^te  conceding  the  rendition 

^TZitil^^JV  r^^tl^l  of  fugiti/e  slavesf  (2)  that  the'&gislatur*  of 

sincere  Softer  troth  Ind  T  man  of  unbkm*  the  various  SUte8  had  no  P°wer  to  P*88  *&? 

sincere  seeker  alter  trutn  and  a  man  01  unDiem  u  tnfa      ..    t     -3)  tfc^t  penMylvani»'s 

ished  reputation  and  irreproachable  moral  char-  .        of  igofl  wfta  therefore  void-    (4»  that  "the 

"*Tu  ^J^y?*  <"±HT!llatte0UtI^  oZe?  o   fsUvTis  rthJd  Zkh'enttre  autU* 

and  Memoir 8  and  Correspondence  were  collected  .     A„AW  ci.»*A  ;«  ^A  tt«:^«  ♦«  <*«:«*  m^A  ~*«n 

and  edited  by  John  T.  &£,  the  former  in  26  »«£  J«J  "^^Jf Z  » *£  ft  tSBl 

vols.  (London,  1817-32),  the  latter  in  2  vols,  (ib.,  ™v\™ch  *^ 

183132).     The  edition  contains  over  one  nun-  anJ  °re? *w  ™ JSST. ™,J tZ  in^iM^iri 

a~a  ~Ja  4-i*:**,,  »AnAM^  «»,*«i«.    ,r«  ».,.;„„  ;«  a;~~  and  (5)  that  no  btate  could  be  compelled  to  aid 

dred  and  thirty  separate  works,  varying  in  size  ^    enforcement  of  a  United  States  law  on  this 

rhole  ground  of  human  knowledge  and  specu-  &*fj^^ 

latum,  respect  a  "triumph  of  freedom,"  since  it  relieved 
PRIESTLEY,  Sir  William  Ovebend  ( 1829-  the  various  free  States  of  any  necessary  partici- 
1900).  An  English  obstetrician,  a  grand-nephew  pation  in  the  catching  and  returning  of  fugitive 
of  Joseph  Priestley.  He  was  born  near  Leeds,  slaves  and  encouraged  them  to  pass  laws,  known 
studied  at  King's  College,  London,  in  Paris,  and  as  "Personal  Liberty  Laws,"  prohibiting  all  State 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1856  he  set-  officials,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  aiding  slave- 
tied  in  London,  where  for  ten  years  (1862-72)  catchers  in  any  way  and  forbidding  the  use  of 
he  was  professor  of  obstetric  medicine  at  King's  State  jails  for  the  detention  of  captured  fugitive* 
College,  and  from  1866  to  1876  was  examiner  Consult  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Lav, 
in  midwifery  at  the  English  Royal  College  of  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1894) ;  and  16  Peters  639. 
Surgeons  Priestley  was  knighted  in  1893  and  pbujjetJX,  prt'y^  foouARD  Ersbst  ( 1836- 
entered  Parliament  m  1896  as  representative  of  _j.  A  French  ootanist,  born  in  Paris.  In  1877 
Edinburgh  and  Saint  Andrews  Following  his  he  wa8  appointed  professor  of  botany  at  the  In 
master  Simson,  whose  works  he  edited  (1855-  stitut  National  Agronomique;  in  1883  he  was 
56),  he  devoted  himself  to  the  systematization  made  inspector-general  of  agriculture,  and  in  the 
of  midwifery  and  largely  contributed  toward  8ame  year  became  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
raising  it  from  a  position  of  mere  empiricism.  Honor.  His  publications  include  articles  on  vepe- 
PRTETO,  prfc-ft'to,  Joaquin  (1786-1854).  A  table  parasites,  contributed  to  various  French 
Chilean  politician,  born  at  Concepcion.  Although  periodicals,  and  Maladies  des  plantes  agricoles  et 
at  first  a  Royalist,  he  took  the  patriot  side  in  des  arbres  fruttters  et  foresUers  (1895-97). 
1811,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  fight  for  PBILTJKI,  prM5o*k6.  A  district  town  in  the 
independence.     In  the  Civil  War  of  1829-30  he  Government    of  Poltava,   Russia,    situated  145 
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miles  northwest  of  Poltava  (Map:  Russia,  D  4).  species  of  despotism  repugnant  both  to  the  liberty 
It  has  a  considerable  milling  industry,  and  trades  of  parties  and  to  the  private  rights  of  politicians. 
in  the  agricultural  and  animal  products  of  the  For  a  long  time  the  non-officially  conducted  pri- 
neighborhood.    Population,  in  1897,  19,055.  mary  was  the  source  of  little  or  no  abuse,  but 
«.«•»»       •       t           ™        ■     j    i      ,-*    j- ii  w*tn  the  enormous  growth  of  the  city  population 
•  ?£™l  *?»'  JYf&.^£ET?  cG  l0.\Ca8tllle:  and  the  complexity  of  political  life  in  general  the 
jos,  Count  of  Reus  ( 1814-70 ) .    A  Spanish  general  opportunities  for  fraud  and  corruption  multiplied 
and    statesman.       He     was     born     m     Reus,  9o  that  in  many  communities,  especially  in  the 
Catalonia,    December     6,     1814,     entered     the  iarger  citie8>  the  primary  degenerated  into  a  con- 
army  at  an  early  age,  rendered  Narvaez   (q.v.)  federation  of  selfish  partisan  associations  from 
efficient  assistance  in  securing  the  downfall  of  wnich  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  were  ex- 
Espartero  in  1843,  and  was  made  a  count.    He  eluded.    Thus  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  pri- 
was  active  in  bringing  about  the  return  of  Queen  mary  organizations  came  to  be  clubs  with  such 
Christina,  but  in  1844,  on  account  of  his  defec-  rigid  tests  for  membership  that  the  number  of 
tion  from  Narvaez,  was  sentenced  to  imprison-  members  did  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  party 
ment  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  lat-  voter8>  alld  in  80me  cage8  wa8  not  more  than  one. 
tor's  hie.   In  1845  he  was  pardoned  by  the  Queen,  sixth.     Moreover,  the  party  regulations  did  not 
who  made  him  Governor  of  Porto  Rico.    He  led  afford  8Ufficient  means  for  identifying  the  voters 
the  progressive  party  in  the  Cortes  ( 1848-53 ) ,  was  of  a  gyen  organization,  with  the  consequence  that 
in  exile  1 853-58,  and  served  in  the  campaign  m  the  voter8  of  one  partv  could  and  sometimes  did 
Morocco  in  1859-60  For  his  victory  at  Los  Castil-  participate  in  the  primaries  of  another  party  for 
ej(^iavliary  h  186°'  ]*  was  made  a  marquis.  the  purpo8e  of  bringillg  about  the  nomination  of 
In  1862  he  was  commander  of  the  Spanish  troops  unpopular  candidates,  with  the  hope  of  defeating 
in  Mexico  despatched  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them  in  the         lar  electi011.    As  a  result  of  thes? 
the  French  and  English  forces,  but  disapproving  conditions  the  demand  for  primary   reform  in- 
of  the  plans  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  he  returned  creased>  and  within  the  last  decade  laws  have  been 
to  Spain,    where    the    Cortes    sanctioned    his  pa8ged  in  mogt  of  the  leading  State9    including 
course.     In    1864    he    was    driven    from    Mad-  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
nd,  accused  of  participating  in  a  military  con-  vania  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  South  Car- 
spiracy,  and  m  1866  he  began  an  unsuccessful  m-  olina     Tex         Wisconsin,    Michigan,    Missouri, 
surrection  against  the  Government  of  O'Donnell  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  California,  Illinois,  and 
K'V  ™ •  ™?aJ?          *  Pi!6  t0    w^V*?  New  York>  for  ^e  purpose  of  regulating  prhnary 
2?  *JTiS?mT'  X  *      re.v?lutl1onnwhlch  elections  and  placing  them  unde?  the  supervision 
dethroned  Isabella.     In  the  provisional  Govern-  0f  the  State  ^ 

ment  (October)  Prim  became  commander-in-chief,         » *,    ,,         ,  .,     .,    .        -,  .     , 

Minister  of  War,  and  president  of  the  Council  m&,  «SE2  5?f?  J?ws-  ^  **•**  «?<«««* 

He  was  responsible  for  the  choice  of  Prince  Leo-  ffLtlw    *^g        !,  5**     «  ^ 

pold  of  HoWollern  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  u«  ™  y.w  ^'  ?**T  ^Z  8ha" 

.choice  which  brought  on  the  Franco-German  *VrT~  °,Ln  *£  twStaf"*kI  VSl*™*  •*•  P"" 

War  (q.v.).     Afterwards,  through  his  agency,  manes  8h?UJ£  *°™  Kth?u      **U°S\m  Tt 

im.^,.1.  t     /„„  \    „.=    »oii«j    *„   «.„   «!.„..«  cases,  as  in  Mississippi,  by  the  candidates;  that 

Pri!  -..  .1.1?   kI  If  -SSf^      nl     k       ™  freud8  8na»  be  punished  according  to  prescribed 

m    .Z    a°L   7t         ^?         December  28,  penaltie8;  and  tFhat  the8e  require^enJ  ahai,  ^ 

™?"  k!?*    I'*4  a  fr°m    ***  ^T^  -JT  nhe  compulsory  in  the  large  citiel  and  optional  else- 

Mth,  before  Amadeus  arrived  ni .Madrid     Con-  whe£      £  f       of   J£   mogt   T^  cW 

SV»    R?.w    i       IZZFp  ■   Eapagnej  Paris,  8tatuteg  further  and  id      ^>ds  f 

1870) :  Blairet,  Le  gtntral  Print  et  la  situation  ao„„,.:„„  r*-^,.  +n  +1^  «,;w„«TAi«A+:rt«  «  *„:„  ««j 

arturU*  dp  VF*nna*ui  *  Pari*    l«7n.  securing,  prior  to  the  primary  election,  a  fair  and 

Ktoelle  <te  lEspagne  (Fans,  1870).  full  enroliment  of  the  voters  of  each  party;  for  a 

PSDCABY  ELECTIONS  (Lat.  primarius,  proper  test  by  which  to  determine  who  shall  be 
relating  to  the  first  or  earliest,  from  primus,  first,  considered  a  member  of  a  particular  party;  for 
from  pro,  before;  connected  with  Gk.  irp6,  pro,  fixing  a  uniform  primary  election  day;  for  using 
Skt.  pro,  *Goth.  fa4r,  OHG.  fora,  Ger.  vor,  AS.,  the  'blanket'  form  of  ballot ;  for  direct  nomina- 
Eng.  for).  The  term  used  to  designate  the  means  tion  of  candidates,  or,  if  through  a  convention, 
through  which  candidates  for  elective  offices  are  by  delegates  chosen  by  a  pledging  ballot  at  the 
Dominated.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  it  refers  primary ;  and  for  various  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  election  of  delegates  to  nominating  conven-  to  the  organization  and  action  of  the  convention, 
tions  (q.v.).  A  primary  election  differs  from  a  So  far  the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough- 
regular  election  in  that  it  is  participated  in  only  going  measure  of  the  kind  is  the  primary  election 
by  the  members  of  a  particular  political  party,  of  Minnesota.  Its  distinguishing  features  are 
Thus  there  are  Democratic  primaries,  Republican  that  it  is  compulsory ;  that  it  is  general,  applying 
primaries,  etc.,  at  each  of  which  the  party  conven-  to  the  nomination  of  county,  municipal,  and  judi- 
tion  is  chosen  or  the  party  candidates  are  nomi-  cial  officers  and  Representatives  in  Congress ;  that 
natcd  directly.  Until  recently  the  primary  elec-  the  elections  for  all  parties  are  held  on  the  same 
tion  was  a  wholly  extra-legal  institution,  that  is,  day  as  in  the  case  of  general  elections ;  and  that 
it  was  unregulated  by  statute.  Each  party  framed  primary  election  day  is  also  the  first  day  for  the 
its  own  rules  and  devised  its  own  machinery  for  registration  of  voters  for  the  general  election. 
the  selection  of  its  candidates  without  legal  re-  The  New  York  primary  election  law  is  equally 
strietion.  The  theory  was  that  whatever  politi-  thorough-going  in  several  particulars.  In  Missis- 
<*l  action  antedated  the  election  was  beyond  sippi  all  nominations  for  State,  district,  county, 
tbe  domain  of  law,  and  hence  the  manner  and  local,  officers  are  now  made  by  primary  elec- 
in  which  each  party  brought  forward  its  candi-  tion  in  accordance  with  the  law  governing  the 
dates  was  to  be  determined  by  its  own  action,  general  election,  but  under  the  supervision  of 
Every  proposal  to  place  the  primary  under  the  party  committees.  The  general  result  of  this 
supervision  of    the    State   was    attacked   as    a  legislation  is  to  elevate  the  so-called  primary  to 
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the  dignity  of  a  preliminary  election  and  surround  ly  in  front,  and  canine,  premolar,  and  molar  teeth 

it  with  the  safeguards  of  law.    It  is  undoubtedly  are  also  present.    The  brain  (except  in  lemurs) 

a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  purity  of  elections,  exhibits  a  high  type  of  structure,  the  cerebrum 

See  Caucus;   Convention;  Elections.  being  very  large  and  covering  the  cerebellum, and 

PEJMABY    QUALITIES.      Those   qualities  ^e  surface  of  the  former  is  much  convoluted, 

which  are  in  some  systems  of  philosophy  supposed  Excepting  man,  the  Primates  are  arboreal  forms 

to  belong  to  the  object  as  it  is  in  itself;  its  anto-  am}  are  Peculiarly  well  fitted  for  such  a  life.  The 

nym  is  secondary  qualities,  which  are  supposed  tal1  1S  of ten  lonS  **&  sometimes  prehensile.   They 

to  belong  to  the  object  only  as  it  appears  in  con-  are  mostly  small  or  medium-sized  animals,  though 

sciousness.     Various   lists  of   primary  qualities  8ome  oi  the  anthropoid  apes  are  large.    They  are 

have  been  given.    Locke's  list  includes:  "Solidity,  omnivorous  eaters,  but  fruit,  berries,  and  other 

extension,  figure,  motion  or  rest,  and  number."  vegetable  matter  form  a  large  part  of  their  diet. 

The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  The  order  1S  e**1^  divided  into  two  distinct  suh- 

qualities  cannot  be  consistently  maintained,  for  orders,   the   Lemuroxdea  and   Anthropoid™,  the 

the  reason  that  the  qualities  of  the  thing-in-itself,  former  containing  only   lemurs  and  their  Dear 

even  if  there  were  such  a  thing,  could  never  be  alhes>    spectres,    pottos,    aye-ayes,    etc.    (qq.v.), 

known.     See  Knowledge,  Theory  of.  whlle  the  latter  includes  all  the  marmoset*,  mon- 

_._,___.__    ._    .                    ..  .   ,  keys,  baboons,  apes,  and  man  (qq.v.). 

PRIMATE   (Lat.  prtmas,  chief,  from  primus,  J                       ^                        HH 

first).  A  title  in  some  of  the  Christian  churches  PBIMATICCIO,  pre'ma-tet'chd  (called  by 
applied  to  a  bishop  as  first  in  a  province  or  group  the  French  "Le  Primatice"),  Francesco  (1504- 
of  provinces.  A  metropolitan  is  a  primate  as  pre-  70).  An  Italian  painter.  He  was  born  in  Bo- 
siding  in  his  province,  or  one  of  several  metro-  logna,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Innocenzo  da  Imola 
politans  as  presiding  over  others.  The  title  does  and  Bagnacavallo,  but  was  mainly  influenced  by 
not  seem  to  have  come  into  ordinary  use  until  the  Giulio  Romano,  his  next  master,  whom  he  assisted 
ninth  century,  after  which  it  was  given  to  the  in  the  decorations  of  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  in  Man 
metropolitans  of  certain  sees  as  the  special  rep-  tua.  In  1532  he  was  called  by  Francis  I.  to 
resentatives  of  the  Pope.  It  strictly  belongs  to  France,  and  with  Rosso  was  employed  at  Fon- 
the  Latin  Church,  but  in  its  general  use  it  cor-  tainebleau.  When  Rosso  died,  Primaticcio  took 
responds  with  that  of  exarch  in  Eastern  churches,  his  place  as  director  of  works  there.  Before  Fran- 
In  early  usage  the  primate,  as  such,  was  eis's  death  Primaticcio  had  executed  his  most  im- 
the  head  of  a  particular  Church  or  country,  portant  frescoes  in  the  Gallery  of  Ulysses  at  Fon- 
and  held  rank,  and  in  some  churches  a  certain  tainebleau,  which  were  destroyed  when  the  palace 
degree  of  jurisdiction,  over  all  the  archbishops  was  remodeled  in  1738.  Under  Henry  II.,  Francis 
and  bishops  within  the  national  Church.  This  II.,  and  Charles  IX.,  he  gained  in  fortune,  and  in 
jurisdiction,  however,  was  confined  to  the  right  1554  he  was  made  Abbe"  of  Saint  Martin  of 
of  visitation  and  of  receiving  appeals.  In  Africa  Troyes.  Catharine  de'  Medici  appointed  him  Court 
the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  without  the  title,  pos-  architect.  In  this  capacity  he  made  designs  for 
sessed  all  the  rank  and  authority  of  a  primate,  the  Valois  tombs  at  Saint-Denis.  During  the  year- 
The  chief  primatial  sees  of  the  Western  Church  he  spent  at  the  Court  of  France  his  taste  formed 
have  been:  in  Spain,  Seville  and  Tarragona,  af-  the  so-called  "school  of  Fontainebleau."  He  in 
terwards  united  in  Toledo;  in  France,  Aries,  troduced  Italian  mannerism  and  so  gave  France 
Rheims,  Lyons,  and  Rouen  (the  Archbishop  of  that  love  for  things  Italian  which  predominated 
Lyons  claiming  the  title  of  primat  des  primats)  ;  its  art  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
in  England,  Canterbury  and  York ;  in  Germany,  p-RIME      Spp  Brfvtaky 
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Mainz,  balzburg,  and  Treves;  in  Ireland,  Ar- 
magh, and  for  the  Pale,  Dublin;  in  Scotland,  PBIME,  Edward  Dorr  Griffin  (18U-I1). 
Saint  Andrews ;  in  Hungary,  Gran ;  in  Poland,  An  American  clergyman  and  journalist.  He  was 
Gnesen;  and  for  the  Scandinavian  countries,  born  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from 
Lund.  In  England,  as  a  settlement  of  the  quar-  Union  College  in  1832.  He  studied  at  the  Theo- 
rels  between  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Pope  desig-  logical  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  he  coro- 
nated  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  primate  of  pleted  the  course  in  1838.  After  some  years  with 
all  England,  while  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotch  town,  K.  Y.,  in 
to  be  known  as  primate  of  England.  1849  he  went  to  New  Orleans  for  the  benefit  of  his 

The  title  6i  primate  is  also  given  to  several  health,  and  then  assumed  the  pastorate  for  a  year 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  British  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eighty-sixth  Street, 
colonies.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  New  York  City.  In  1853  he  became  substitute 
the  title  primus  is  given  to  the  presiding  bishop,  editor  of  the  Neio  York  Observer,  while  his  broth- 
He  is  chosen  by  vote  of  all  the  bishops  without  er,  Samuel  Ireneeus,  was  in  Europe.  After  the 
their  being  bound  to  give  effect  to  seniority  of  brother's  return  the  two  maintained  an  editorial 
consecration  or  precedency  of  diocese.  See  Met-  association  until  1885.  He  continued  to  edit  the 
ropolitan;  Patriarch.  paper  for  a  year  after  his  brother's  death.    He 

PRIMATES   (Lat.,  chiefs).     The  highest  or-  made  several  extended  journeys  abroad,  spent  the 

der  of  mammals,  including  man,  monkevs,  and  winter  of  1854-55  in  Rome,  and  made  a  journey 

lemurs    (qq.v.).     They  are  characterized  *  by  the  round  the  world  in  1869-70  with  the  special  oh 

presence  of  well-developed  clavicles,  two  pectoral  ject  of  studying  the  religious  condition  of  Ea**- 

mammae,  and  orbits  directed  forward,  encircled  em  countries.    He  published:  Around  the  World 

by  bone  and  shut  off  from  the  temporal  fossae.  (1872)  ;  Forty  Tears  in  the  Turkish  Empire:  or 

flie  innermost  digit  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  Memoirs  of  Rev.  William  Qoodell  (1876);  Or d 

usually  opposable  to  the  others ;  this  is  always  so  and  Religious  Liberty  in   Turkey    (1875):  and 

in  at  least  one  pair  of  limbs.    The  terminal  joints  Notes,  Genealogical,  Biographical,  and  Bibliogra- 

of  the  digits  bear  flat  nails,  rarely  claws.     The  phical,  of  the  Prime  Family  (privately  printed, 

incisor  teeth  are  typically  two  in  each  jaw,  direct-  New  York,  1888) . 
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S,  Samuel  iHEiraus    (1812-85).     An  of  the  island  with  reference  to  points  on  the 

American  clergyman,  traveler,  and  writer.     He  continent  was  not  known,  and  was  never  authori- 

was  born  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  tatively  determined,  so  that  practically  this  ef- 

Williams  College  in  1829.    Three  years  later  he  fort  failed.    In  1882  the  United  States  Congress 

entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  but  a  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 

severe  illness  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  theo-  dent  "to  call  an  international  conference  to  fix  and 

logical  course  in  the  first  year,    lie  was  licensed  recommend  for  universal  adoption  a  common  prime 

to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bedford  in  1833,  meridian  to  be  used  in  reckoning  longitude,  and 

and  in  1835  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  in  the  regulation  of  time  throughout  the  world." 

Church  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  but  again  illness  The   conference   assembled    in   Washington,   Oc- 

compelled  a  change  of  occupation  and  he  became  tober  1,  1884.    Delegates  representing  twenty-six 

principal  of  the  academy  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  He  countries  were  present,  but  they  were  not  able  to 

resumed  preaching  in  1837,  being  located  at  Mat-  agree  unanimously  upon  a  prime  meridian.    How- 

teawan,  N.  Y.t  but  three  years  later  entered  upon  ever,  most  of  them  favored  the  adoption  of  Green- 

the  chief  work  of  his  life  as  editor  of  the  New  wich,  England,  as  the  origin  of  longitudes.    The 

York  Observer,  a  paper  of  which  he  afterwards  French  delegates  represented  the  only  important 

came  to  be  the  principal  owner.    He  was  for  a  nation   that  would   not  agree;    and   at   present 

time  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  French  authorities  and  navigators  still  reckon 

Society,  a  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Evan-  from  Paris.     The  other  important  maritime  na- 

gelical  Alliance,  the  founder  and  president  of  the  tions  now  count  from  Greenwich,  and   in  this 

New  York  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  number  the  United  States  are  included. 
Science  and  Art,  president  and  trustee  of  Wells        .-„„,,.         .     ,  -       .     ...  _   ..      _A 

College,  and  a  trustee  of  Williams  College.    He        ™™*     .  A fidevice  for  **!***  *5?  ££ 

died  at  Manchester,  Vt.    Besides  a  large  number  Pelhn«  "JW"  ?rearm  *w  *Xt3^'J?F$?l 

of  books  of  religious  character  he  published:  Life  were.  *"*  *?»*«*  **  r*d  hot  "P™  or  P°*  firf 

«  Se»  York  (1846) ;  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  ?PP\ied   *   lo09e   P°wder   on.  th*   vent    IJ™*: 

East  (1855) ;  Letters  from  Switzerland  (I860)  ;  hole)      These  were  replaced  by  slow  match  and 

The  Power  of  Prayer  (1858)  ;  American  Wit  and  ^ter  the  powder  was  put  into  tubes  or  quills  for 

Humor  (1859)  ;  The  A I  ham  bra  and  the  Kremlin  insertion  mto  the  vent.    In  1782  flint  locks  were 

(1873);  Life  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse   (1875);  ««ed  upon  nava    cannon      friction  composition 

lrenwui  Letters  ( 1880,  1885) .  wa8  mv?nted  m  1807>  an4  *  *7  ye,ar*  after^„ 

For  his  life,  consult  the  autobiography  in  Ire-  P^ussion    caps    were    introduced    for    cannon 

«■»  Letters,  series  ii.   (New  York,  1885),  and  Later>  and  to  a  «*•»  ^ten^^r^/^1^ 

the  sketch  with  bibliography  in  Notes  Qenealo-  primers  were  used.    A  copper  tube  extending  into 

gical,  Biographical,  and  Bibliographical  of  the  * Vf£        n?   "   expIeS,V!,      "*?*  W    f  «£ 

Prime  Family,   by  E.   D.   G.   Prime    (privately  W&*  bv  Pulhn?  a  roughened  wire f  through  the 

printed,  New  York,  1888) .  ^fV^^V"  *houa™B  in  '5?  0FteV?£ 
„«,-L-™  _T  '  '  ,i««*  %  a  of  the  tube.  This  has  been  largely  displaced  by 
PBIMB,  Wiixiam  Cowpeb  ( 1825- ) .  An  f uiminate  caps  set  in  the  bases  of  metallic  fixed- 
American  journalist,  born  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  ammunition  cases  and  exploded  by  percussion  or 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  m  1843,  was  admitted  eiectricity.  In  percussion  primers,  a  firing-pin 
to  the  bar  three  years  later,  and  practiced  law  gtrike8  the  fuiminate  of  mercury  which  rests  on 
m  New  York  City  until  1861,  when  he  became  an  anvil  In  electric  primers  the  current  heats  a 
part  owner  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  fine  platinum  wire  8et  in  guncotton.  See  Guns, 
Journal  of  Commerce.  In  1869  he  gave  up  his  Nay£  Cabtridge.  Small  a,^.  and  0rd- 
editonal  work  and  revisited  Egypt  and  Palestine,  NANCE 
where  he  had  spent  some  time  in  1855-56.     He 

was  a  lover  of  art  and  in  1884  induced  the  author-        PRIMES   (from  Lat.  primus,  first).     One  of 

ities  at  Princeton  to  establish  a  chair  of  the  his-  the  two  classes  into  which  integers  are  divided 

toiy  of  art,  of  which  he  became  the  first  incum-  according    to    divisibility.      Integers    that    are 

bent.    His  interest  in  this  subject  brought  him  not  exactly  divisible  by  any  integer  except  them- 

into  close  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Mu-  selves   and    one    are    called   primes,    all    others 

seum  in  New  York,  of  which  he  was  first  vice-  being    called     composite    numbers.      Thus,     1, 

president  after   1874.     He  wrote,  Boat  Life  in  2,  3,  5,  7,  11,  13,  17,  19,  23,  29, are  primes. 

Egypt  and  Nubia   (1857) ;  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Two  integers  are  said  to  be  prime  to  each  other, 

Land  (1857)  ;  Coins,  Medals,  and  Seals,  Ancient  or  relatively  prime,  when  they  have  no  common 

and  Modern    (1861);    The   Owl    Creek   Letters  factor  except  unity.    Thus,  11  and  21,  15  and  32, 

(1848) ;  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  All  Times  and  15,  32,  and  48  are  relatively  prime.    One  of  the 

Saturns  ( 1877 )  ;  and  the  hymn  "O  Mother,  Dear  earliest   and   best  known   methods   of   selecting 

Jerusalem"  (1865).    He  also  edited  McClellan's  primes  is  the  sieve  of  Eratosthenes   (B.C.  200). 

Oim  Story  ( 1886) .  This  consists  in  writing  down  all  the  odd  numbers 

PBIltE  MERIDIAN  CONFERENCE.    The  from  3  on  and  then  striking  out  all  the  multiples 

terrestrial  longitude  of  any  place  (see  Latitude  of  3,  5.  7, Tchebitcheff   (q.v.)    (1850)   was 

A5D  Longitude)    is  the  angle  between  two  great  the  first  to  reach  any  valuable  conclusions  in  the 

circles  on  the  earth's  surface,  both  passing  through  way  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  primes  be- 

tbe  terrestrial  poles,  and  touching  respectively  tween  two  given  limits.     Riemann    (1859)   also 

the  place    in    question    and    some    other    place  gave  a  well-known  formula  for  the  limit  of  the 

selected    as    the    origin    of    longitudes.      The  number  of  primes  not  exceeding  a  given  number. 

pTeat  circle  passing  through  the  place  thus  select-  See  Number. 

ed  a* ^origin  is  called  the  prime  longitude  merid-        PMMITIVE    BAPTISTS.      See    Baptists, 

ml  As  early  as  1630  an  international  conference  fc    di         u  8  h    %        Primitive. 

was  called  to  meet  in  Pans  to  fix  a  common  prime  8  '       

meridian.    The  meridian  of  the  island  of  Ferro,        PRIMITIVE       METHODIST      CONNEC- 

one  of  the  Canaries,  was  selected,  but  the  position  TION.    See  Methodism. 
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PRIMITIVE  SOCIETY.     See  Grub;  Mar- 

biage;  Society;  Sociology;  Tame. 

PRIMO  (It.,  first).  A  term  used  in  music 
with  the  following  significations:  prima  donna, 
the  leading  female  singer  (soprano) ;  prima  vista, 
at  'first  sight;  prima  volta  (abbreviated 
I)  is  always  followed  by  a  bracket  extending 
over  one  or  more  measures  before  a  repeat 
begins;  tempo  primo  denotes  a  return  to  the 
original  rate  of  speed;  primo  uomo,  the  leading 
male  singer  (first  tenor  or  soprano).  Thia  term 
is  now  no  longer  used,  but  was  in  general  use 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  in  Italy  the  principal  roles  in  operas  were 
written  for  and  sung  by  male  sopranos. 

PRIMOGENITURE  (ML.  pri  m  eg  eniturtt, 
from  Lat.  primogenita,  rights  of  the  first  born, 
Deu.  pi.  of  primogenitut,  first-born,  from  primus, 
first  +  genitus,  p.p.  of  gignere,  to  produce).  In 
the  law  of  inheritance,  the  right  of  the  first  born 
to  take  by  descent  the  real  property  of  a  deceased 
ancestor,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  of  equal 
degree  of  consanguinity.  The  term  has  sometimes 
been  employed  in  a  wider  sense  to  describe  any 

Eriority  which,  in  various  legal  systems,  the  law 
as  accorded  to  the  first  born,  thus  comprehend- 
ing the  birth-right  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  Hindu 
law  (where  that  belonged,  as  was  not  always 
the  case,  to  the  eldest  son),  which  was  at  the 
most  a  right  to  a  double  portion  of  the  inheri- 
tance, as  well  as  the  right  of  the  eldest  of  the 
heirs  in  certain  forms  of  Anglo-Saxon  tenure  to 
the  chief  house  (manaio)  of  the  ancestor.  But 
the  term  is  in  modern  law  usually  restricted  to 
the  persistent  rule  of  inheritance  which  has  for 
centuries  maintained  itself  in  our  common-law' 
system,  whereby  the  eldest  son  of  his  issue,  or, 
failing  lineal  descendants,  the  eldest  male  in  the 
next  degree  of  consanguinity,  takes  all  the  real 
estate  of  which  his  ancestor  died  seised  and  in- 
testate, to  the  exclusion  of  all  female  and  of 
junior  male  descendants  of  equal  degree.  Al- 
though not  confined  to  lineal  descendants,  but 
comprehending  the  remotest  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity, the  principle  of  primogeniture  has  never 
in  the  common  law  of  land  been  applied  to 
female  heirs,  who  have,  whether  lineally  or  col- 
laterally descended  from  their  common  ancestor, 
always  been  permitted,  in  default  of  male  heirs, 
to  share  the  inheritance  equally. 

This  rule  of  descent,  due,  in  its  origin,  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  feudal  system,  was  formerly 
common  to  feudal  Europe,  but  it  has  long  since 
disappeared  everywhere  but  in  England.  It  has 
not  generally  been  adopted  in  the  English -speak- 
ing colonies  of  Britain,  and  though  introduced 
with  the  rest  of  the  common-law  system  into  the 
American  colonies,  it  was  abrogated  and  aban- 
doned by  them  at  an  early  period  in  their  history. 
See  Descent ;  Inheritance.  Consult  Maine, 
Ancient  Laic,  and  id..  Early  History  of  Institu- 

PBXKORSKAYA,  pre-moVska-ys..  The  Rus- 
sian name  of  the  Maritime  Province  (q.v.)  in  8i- 

PRIMTtOSE,  Charles.  The  Vicar  in  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  simple-minded,  de- 
vout, charitable  man,  bearing  misfortunes  with 
resignation  and  nobility. 

PRIMROSE  FAULT.  A  popular  name  for 
an  order  of  plants.    See  Pbimxlaces. 


4  PRIMULA. 

PRIMROSE  LEAGUE,  Thb.  A  political 
league  founded  in  London  in  1883  in  support  of 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  Earl  of  Bacon- 
field  (see  Dibbakli),  the  name  being  adopted,  it 
is  said,  on  account  of  a  preference  shown  by  him 
for  that  flower.  The  membership  includes  both 
sexes,  and  the  titles  applied  to  members  lit 
Knight  and  Dame.  There  are  associate  members 
also  and  the  branches  or  divisions  of  the  league 
are  known  as  habitations.  The  titles  of  the  of- 
ficers are  grand  master,  chancellor  (who  is  chair- 
man of  the  grand  council),  and  vice-chancellor. 

PRIMULA  (ML.,  fern,  of  Lat.  primulas,  di- 
minutive of  primus,  first;  so  called  in  allusion  to 
the  early  bloom),  Pblurose.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Primulacete,  comprising 
about  160  species,  mostly  perennials,  generallt 
having  only  radical  leaves  and  bearing  the  flow- 
ers in  an  umbel,  more  rarely  solitary,  on  a  scape. 
This  genua  is  indigenous  to  Asia  and  Europe  and 
more  than  half  the  number  of  species  are  native 
to  the  Himalayas,  China,  and  Japan.  Two  small 
unimportant  species  are  found  in  North  America. 
Their  fine  colors  and  soft,  delicate  beauty  hare 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  species,  and 
numerous  varieties  and  hybrid  forms  with  single 
and  double  flowers  of  various  tints  have  been  de- 
veloped. They  are  extensively  grown  in  una 
mental  gardening  and  also  as  house  and  conser- 
vatory plants.  The  common  primrose  i  Primu- 
la vulgaris)  is  abundant  in  woods,  hedges,  and 
meadows  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  spoon- 
shaped  and  deeply  veined  leaves  and  bears  its 
yellowish- white      blossoms      on      single- flowered 


scapes.  It  is  the  parent  species  of  many  culti- 
vated varieties.  The  name  primrose  belongs  es- 
pecially to  this  species.  The  English  cowslip 
[Primula  oflirinalin)  is  allied  to  the  common 
primrose,  and  the  oxlip  (Primula  elatior) 
Is  an  intermediate  between  the  two  species.  The 
Chinese  primrose  [Primula  sinensis)  is  a 
popular  ornamental  plant  in  residences  and  con- 
servatories and  is  commonly  sold  in  flower  mar- 
kets. It  is  highly  prized  for  its  numerous  large 
flowers  of  a  variety  of  colors  borne  in  umbel* 
above  the  foliage.  Primula  abconica  is  SB- 
other  beautiful  Chinese  species  largely  grown  in 
conservatories  for  its  numerous  pale  lilac  or 
purple   and    sometimes   nearly   white    blossoms. 
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The  garden  primroses  prefer  a  rich,  moist,  loamy  ish  ( 1775-76) .  What  remained  forms  the  Prince 
soil,  and  shady  positions.  The  greenhouse  varie-  collection  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Of  the 
ties  are  potted  in  light  soil  chiefly  composed  of  books,  a  catalogue  was  prepared  by  that  institu- 
leaf  mold  with  some  sand  and  loam.  The  varie-  tion  in  1868,  reldited  in  1870.  Prince's  chief  work 
ties  grown  in  the  open  are  propagated  by  seed  or  is  The  Chronological  History  of  New  England 
by  dividing  the  clumps.  The  seed  is  sown  out  of  (1736-55;  new  ed.  1826),  which  he  was  not 
doors  in  summer,  preferably  in  pans;  the  young  sufficiently  encouraged  to  prosecute.  Thus  it 
plants  are  potted  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  does  not  come  beyond  the  year  1633;  for  a  large 
the  greenhouse  over  winter.  In  the  spring  the  portion  was  devoted,  according  to  the  custom  of 
plants  are  set  out  in  the  pots  where  desired,  early  writers,  to  an  abridged  annalistic  history 
Sometimes  strong  seedlings  are  planted  in  the  of  the  world  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
open  directly  from  the  seed  pans.  The  tender  Prince  was  so  accurate,  however,  that  what 
varieties  grown  under  glass  are  also  increased  by  he  wrote  was  of  great  value.  Noteworthy, 
seeds  and  offsets  started  in  the  greenhouse.  The  too,  are  his  Account  of  the  English  Ministers 
name  primrose  has  reference  to  the  early  flower-  at  Martha's  Vineyard  (1727)  and  his  Earth- 
ingot  the  plants  of  this  genus.  See  Aubicuia;  quakes  of  New  England  (1755).  He  published 
Polyanthus;  and  Colored  Plate  of  Greenhouse  sermons  during  his  lifetime,  and  several  were 
Plants.  In  America  certain  species  of  (Enothera  printed  after  his  death.  As  a  scholar  he  probably 
(q.v.)  are  called  evening  primrose.  surpassed   all   colonial   Americans   save   Cotton 

PBDCTTLA'CE^S    (Neo-Lat.   nom  pi.,  from  Mather. 

ML  primula,  primrose),  Primrose  Family.    An  PBINCE  ALBEBT  LAND.     A  large  island 

order  of  dicotyledonous  herbs,  containing  more  of  unknown  area,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Mac- 

tfaan  350  known  species,  some  of  great  beauty,  kenzie  District  of  Canada,  and  constituting  a 

mostly  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  regions,  part  of  the  newly  established  Canadian  District 

The  flowers,  often  terminal  on  scapes,  are  regu-  of  Franklin  (Map:  Canada,  G  2).    It  is  typically 

lar,  usually  five-parted,  and  followed  by  capsular  Arctic  in  its  character  and  has  been  but  little 

fruits.    Among  the  best  known  genera  are  Pri-  explored.     Its  southern  portions  are  known  as 

mula,  Androsace,  Lysimachia,  Glaus,  Cyclamen,  Victoria  Land  and  Wollaston  Land, 

and  Dodecatheon.  PBINCE  EDWABD  ISLAND.     The  small- 

PBITfTJM  MCBILE    (Lat.,  the  first  part  est  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     It  is 

movable).    In  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint 

the  tenth  or  outermost  of  the  crystalline  spheres,  Lawrence,  being  separated  from  New  Brunswick 

supposed  to   revolve   from   east   to   west   every  and  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Strait  of  Northumberland 

twentv-four  hours,   carrying  the  other   spheres  (Map:  Canada,  S  7).   Length,  130  miles ;  breadth, 

rith  it.  4  to  30  miles;  area,  2133  square  miles.    The  sur- 

nnrw/rB    #/-vr»     -n                   t         t   i.        •  f*ce  w  undulating;  none  of  the  hills,  the  chief  of 

MUNCH    (OF.,  Fr.  pnnee,  from  Ut  prtn-  which  are  ,    thes,middle  of  the  island  and  „„, 

W'tnmpnnius,  first  +  copere,  to  take).  An  frQm  rth  to  ^^  exceed  500  feet  jn  hei  u 
ep.thet  which  was  originally  applied  to  the  prtn-  ^  te  g^Hy  low  and  ^^  bu£  in 
^  ^at«  of  the  Roman  State,  and  afterwards  ,ace8  th«re  ^/^  cllff8  Y^ying  in 
became  a  title  of  dignity.  It  was  adopted  by  hei^t'ftnm  10  to  100  feet  and  composed  of 
Augustus  and  his  successors;  hence  the  word  was  ^^  ^  ^^  the  principal  underlying 
tfterwards  applied  to  persons  enjoying  kingly  formaUolli  The  islan<J  ls  ^Aente^  ^th  numer- 
ic?;, ^T8"0?8  Parts  °f  Continental  Europe  QU9  ^  and  Metg  geveral  of  whicn  M  Cardi. 
the  title  Prince  i«  borne  by  families  of  eminent  ^  Qn  the  ^  the  a  h  ^  Georgetown, 
rank,  but  not  possessed  of  sovereignty ;  and  in  «nd  Hif,8bor0  h  Bay  on  tFhFe  80uth  the  a  °proach 
England  a  duke  is,  in  strict  heraldic  language  tQ  0^,^^™,  are  deep  and  spacious  and  af- 
entrtled  to  be  styled  Tiigh  puissant  and  most  ^  9afe  anehorage  for  la£  ve98£ls.  The  river8 
nob  e  prmce,'  and  a  marquis  or  earl  as  'most  are  ghort  tida,  |tream9    ^  climate  is 

noble  and  puissant  prince.'     Practically,  how-  heaithful    ^lug  milder  than  that  of  the  conti- 

ever,  m  England,  the  term  prince  is  restricted  to  M  ^^  the  vicinity  and  free  from  the 

members  of  the  royal  family     In  Germany  and  f        whi«h            j,  on  Ca^  Breton  and  Nova 

Austria  the  ambiguity  of  applying  the  same  title  g^ .              r                        r 

to  the  members  of  the  royal  houses  and  princely  Foregtg  originally  covered  the  entire  island. 

w^S^^^^i1!/^^^^^01?61,  About  two-thirds   of  the  area  is  now  cleared, 

being  styled  'Pnnz,'  the  latter  'Fdrst.'    The  Ger-  Agide  from  some  of  the  ^        and  gw           land 

man  Ffirst  takes  rank  below  the  duke  (Herzog).  the  whole  of  the  i8land  inuitivable.    The  soil, 

In  France  the  title  has  frequently  been  borne  by  which   i8  we]1  watered  with  numerous  springs 

e*  the  son  of  a  duke,  thus  denoting  no  special  and  riverg>  regts  upon  red  ^^^^    It  consists 

rank  or  precedence.  for  the  mogt  part  of  a  ^^  of  vegetable  matter 

PBINCE,  Thomas   (1687-1758).     An  Ameri-  above  a  light  loam,  which  rests  upon  stiff  clay 

can  historian  and  antiquary,  born  in  Sandwich,  above  sandstone,  and  is  of  great  fertility.     The 

Mass.,  of  an  old  colonial  family.    He  graduated  agricultural  products  are  about  double  the  quan- 

at  Harvard  in  1707,  was  ordained,  traveled  in  tity  required  for  local  consumption.    The  natural 

the  West  Indies  and  England,  returned  to  Bos-  fertility  of  the  soil  was  injured  by  too  great  a 

ton  (1717),  and  was  made  assistant  at  the  Old  succession  of  cereal  crops,  but  it  has  been  renewed 

South  Church    (1718),  with  which  he  was  con-  through  the  application  of  mussel  mud  (a  natural 

nected  *ill  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Boston,  fertilizer   dredged   from   the   bays   and   rivers). 

October  22,  1758.    In  1703  he  began  a  collection  According  to  the  census  of  1901  there  were  164,- 

of  manuscripts  and  books  on  the  history  of  New  472  acres  of  oats,  42,318  of  wheat,   181,996  of 

England,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Old  South  hay,  and  33,405  of  potatoes.     Turnips  produce 

Church  tower,  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Brit-  phenomenally  and  are  extensively  raised.     Bar- 
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ley    and    buckwheat    are    grown.      Fruit    does  North  American  colonies  which  resulted  from 

not   flourish   so  well  as   in   Nova   Scotia.     The  the   negotiations   begun   in    1864;    but  at  last, 

island   has  long  been  noted   for   its   large   pro-  in  1873,  the  colony  entered  the  confederation  and 

duction  of  eggs.     Dairy  farming  is  growing  in  became  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 

prominence.      Stock,    especially    cattle,    are    in-  Consult  Campbell,  History  of  Prince  Edward  UU 

creasing    in    numbers.      Prince    Edward    Island  and  ( Charlotte  town,  1875). 

is    extremely    poor    in    minerals.      Coal    exists,  PBINCE    OP    WALES.    Cape.      See  Cape 

but  not  under  conditions  which  have  made  min-  Prince  of  Wales 

ing  profitable.    The  neighboring  waters  abound  in  prince  0F  WALES  ISLAND.    An  island 

fish  of  many  varieties,  and  the  location  of  the  k/i .  MM.  „  ,     +u     c,     ..     c\Vi         2       a     ™ 

island  is  most  favored  for  fishing,  yet  the  people  ^gmg  *°  the  Stra,U  S*"1*"*1*-     **  ** 

have  not  engaged  as  extensively  in  the  industry  mmrv   PWPTTVurATff       a    „i,. ,.**«.  in 

as  have  the  populations  in  the  sister  provinces.  .,  ™™OT,  * Bf  J**™*?'       «.*    „  ,       7 

In   1899,   however,  the  catch   was  estimated  at  <£«  .Duke1  of  Buckingham's  farce  The  Reheartal. 

over  $1,000,000,  the  lobster  fisheries  constituting  He  1B™  love  with  Cloris  and  appears  sometimes 

nearly  one-half  of  the  amount.     Manufactures  ^  a  fisherman  and  sometimes  as  a  prmce.    He  h 

are  not  important,  and  are  principally  for  domes-  *  p*rodr  on  Leomd&s  m  Dryden's  Marriage  a  fa 

tic  wants.     Butter  and  cheese  factories  number  ^f*    ,.  ,.        

30  and  40  respectively  and  are  constantly  increas-  PBINCE    BUPEBT'S    DROPS.      Drops  of 

ing  in  importance  glass  thrown,  when  melted,  into  water,  and  thus 

The  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  which  runs  suddenly  consolidated.    They  have  usually  a  form 

the  length  of  the  island,  was  built  by  the  Domin-  »°mewhat  resembling  a  tadpole.     The  thick  end 

ion  Government,  by  whom  it  is  still  owned  and  *"%  be  subjected   to  smart  hammering  on  an 

operated.    All  parts  of  the  island  are  traversed  anvi1  without  its  breaking;  but  if  the  smallest 

by  coach-roads.     Regular  water  communication  fragnieiit  of  the  tail  be  nipped  off,  the  whole 

is  maintained  with  the  maritime  provinces  and  J"*  l**°  fine  dust  with  almost  explosive  violence. 

Boston,  except  during  the  cold  months,  at  which  £he  Phenomenon  is  due  to  the  state  of  strain  in 

time  navigation  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary  the  interior  of  the  mass  of  glass,  caused  by  the 

steamer.     The    Government    has    constructed    a  8udden  consolidation  of  the  crust, 

special  boat  which  keeps  up  communication  with  PRINCE'S-FEATHER.     An   annual  plant 

New  Brunswick  throughout  the  winter.  See  Amaranth. 

The  colonial  government  is  vested  in  a  Lieu-  PRINCE'S    ISLANDS.      A    group   of  nine 

tenant-Governor,  an  executive  council  appointed  small  islands,  anciently  called  Demonesi,  in  the 

by   the   Lieutenant-Governor,   and   a   legislative  Sea  of  Marmora,  13  miles  southeast  of  Constanti- 

assembly  consisting  of  a  single  house  whose  mem-  nople.     There   are   several   monasteries   on  the 

bers  are  elected  by  the  people.    The  Province  re-  islands,    a    theological    seminary    of    the    Greek 

ceives   an   annual   subsidy   from   the   Dominion,  Church,  and  a  naval  college.    A  favorable  climate 

which  constitutes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  and  fine  scenery  have  made  the  group  a  popular 

Government  revenue.     In  1901  the  amount  was  place  of  resort.    An  earthquake  in  1894  caused 


(,031.      The    island    is    divided    into    three  great  destruction  of  life  and  property.    Prince's 

counties — Prince,  Queens,  and  Kings— of  which  Islands  are  of  considerable  historic  importance, 

the   chief   towns   are    respectively    Summerside,  The   population   is   estimated  at   about    10,000, 

Charlottetown,  and  Georgetown.     But  most  of  though  but  four  of  the  islands  are  inhabited, 

the  local  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  PBINCES   OF  THE   TOWER.     The  name 

assembly.  given  to  Edward  V.   (q.v.)   of  England  and  his 

Population.  The  population  decreased  be-  brother,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  sons  of  Ed- 
tween  1890  and  1900  from  109,000  to  103,259.  ward  IV.  (q.v.).  In  May,  1483,  they  were  seized 
The  density  per  square  mile  (50)  is  the  highest  for  by  their  uncle,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (see 
any  Canadian  province.  This  is  true  also  of  the  Richard  III.),  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
average  size  of  family  (5.6.)  The  inhabitants  are  London,  while  Gloucester  was  recognised  by  the 
of  British  origin.  CharlottetowTi,  the  capital,  Royal  Council  as  Protector.  The  fate  of  the 
had  a  population  of  12,080  in  1900.  The  strong-  princes  is  a  mystery.  At  first  it  was  rumored 
est  religious  denominations  are,  in  their  order :  that  they  had  been  murdered,  although  later  they 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  were  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  exiled. 
Anglican,  and  Baptist.  Anglican  episcopal  au-  After  twenty  years  Sir  James  Tyrrell  alleged  that 
thority  over  the  province  is  exercised  by  the  on  the  refusal  of  Brackenbury,  Constable  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Roman  Catholic  Tower,  to  murder  the  princes  at  Richard's  in- 
by  the  Bishop  of  Charlottetown.  The  free  school  stigation,  he  himself  with  two  servants  had 
system  was  established  in  1851,  and  the  schools  smothered  them  in  their  sleep.  The  testimony 
are  supported  by  Government  grants  and  district  of  Tyrrell,  a  notorious  blackguard,  in  the  reign 
assessments.  The  system  is  administered  by  a  of  Henry  VII.  (q.v.),  the  enemy  and  successor  of 
superintendent  and  council  appointed  by  the  Richard,  is  by  no  means  above  suspicion.  In  the 
Government.  There  is  an  average  annual  enroll-  reign  of  Charles  II.  two  skeletons  were  found  at 
ment  of  13,000  pupils,  the  expenditure  for  1900  the  foot  of  a  staircase  of  the  White  Tower,  and 
being  about  $7.50  per  enrolled  child,  of  which  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  the  re- 
amount  the  Government  grants  were  nearly  three-  mains  of  the  two  princes.  Here  again  the  evidence 
fourths.  is  wTeak.     The  popular  prejudice  against  their 

The    island    is    supposed    to    have    been    seen  uncle  in  the  Tudor  reigns,  perpetuated  in  great 

by  Cabot  in   1497.      It  came  with  Canada  into  part  by  the  pathetic  scenes  in  Shakespeare's  Rich- 

English  hands  in    1763.  -     The    Legislature    of  ard  the  Third,  are  doubtless  responsible  for  the 

Prince    Edward     Island    at    first    declined    to  attribution   to  Richard  of  a   crime  which  has 

agree  to  the  plan  for  a  union  of  the  British  never  been  proved. 
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PRINCE'S  PINE.     An  American  evergreen  Washington    here    surprised    and    defeated    a 

plant.    See  Wintebgreen.  body    of    British    on    January    3,    1777.      (See 

PRINCESS,  The.  A  poem  by  Tennyson  Princeton,  Battle  of.)  Congress,  driven  from 
(1847).  Medieval  in  setting,  but  modern  in  Philadelphia  by  mutinous  soldiers,  met  in  Nassau 
thought,  it  is  a  kind  of  epic  on  the  question  of  Hall>  Princeton,  in  June,  1783,  and  was  in  ses- 
woman.  The  Princess  Ida,  to  carry  out  her  views,  810n  untl1  November  4th.  It  was  here  that  news 
founds  a  college  from  which  all  men  are  de-  reached  it  on  October  31st  of  the  final  signing  of 
barred.  The  prince  to  whom  she  is  betrothed  the  definite  treaty  of  peace  with  England.  Con- 
enters  with  companions  disguised  as  girls,  and  ault:  Hageman,  History  of  Princeton  and  Its  In- 
finallv  wins  her  love.  The  songs  interspersed  ^Ututions  (Philadelphia,  1870),  and  a  sketch  in 
are  some  of  the  noblesfcjyrics  of  the  last  century.  Powell,    Historic   Toums   of   the   Middle  States 

PBINCESSE  DE  CLEVES,  prfiN'seV  de  klav,  (NeW  York'  1899)* 

La.    A  novel  by  Madame  de  la  Fayette  (1677).  PBINCETON,  Battle  op.     A  battle  of  the 

The  scene  is  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  but  the  plot  American  Revolution,  fought  January  3,  1777,  at 

is  imaginary.    The  heroine  loves  the  Duke  de  Ne-  Princeton,  N.  J.,  between  an  American  force  un- 

mours,   but   duty   conquers,    and    her   husband,  der  General  Washington  and  an  inferior  British 

though  aware  of  her  distress,  never  knows  the  force  under  Colonel  Mawhood  and  General  Leslie, 

name  of  his  rival,  a  painful  situation  delicately  O*  January  2d  Cornwallis  with  about  8000  men 

treated.    These  characters  stand  for  the  author,  took  UP  a  position  on  the  west  bank  of  the  As- 

her  husband,  and  La  Rochefoucauld.  sunpink,  at  Trenton  opposite  the  American  army, 

i>t>twi*0  anwei-nm  a  ±  j.  x  •  which  was  inferior  in  everv  way  to  his  own. 
™-  u  I  o  STREET.  A  famous  street  in  Washington,  unable  on  account  of  the  floating  ice 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  overlooking  the  gardens  to  retreat  acrog8  the  Deiaware,  immediately  re- 
load which  stands  the  Castle.  On  one  side  it  golved  to  attack  the  Britiah  detachments  at 
is  lined  with  public  buildings  and  monuments,  Princeton  and  New  Brunswick,  and,  leaving  his 
and  on  the  other  is  a  beautiful  terrace.  ^mp  fires  burning,  marched  around  the  British 

PRINCETON,  prlns'ton.  A  city  and  the  left  during  the  night.  Reaching  the  Stony  Brook 
county-seat  of  Bureau  County,  111.,  103  miles  west  Bridge,  about  three  miles  from  Princeton,  at  sun- 
by  south  of  Chicago ;  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  rise,  he  sent  General  Mercer  with  about  400  men 
and  Quincy  Railroad  (Map:  Illinois,  C  2).  to  destroy  the  bridge  on  the  main  road  to  Prince- 
It  has  the  Matson  Public  Library  and  the  library  ton,  and  went  himself  by  a  shorter  way.  The 
of  the  township  high  school,  which  was  one  of  the  British  force  at  Princeton,  on  its  way  to  Trenton, 
first  institutions  of  its  kind  established  in  the  encountered  Mercer's  brigade  at  the  bridge.  The 
State.  The  surrounding  district  is  fertile,  and  Americans,  occupying  a  piece  of  rising  ground, 
is  engaged  in  farming  and  cattle-raising  and  coal-  began  a  vigorous  fire  upon  the  British,  who  soon 
mining.  The  water- works  and  electric  light  plant  made  a  bayonet  charge  and  drove  them  from  their 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality,  position.  During  the  fight  General  Mercer  was 
Princeton  was  settled  in  1830,  incorporated  in  mortally  wounded,  and  his  troops  slowly  re- 
I83S,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1884.  Popula-  treated.  The  British  pursued,  but  were  soon 
tion,  in  1890,  3396;  in  1900,  4023.  stopped  by  a  force  of  regulars  and  militia  under 

PBINCETON.    A  citv  and  the  county-seat  of  Washington,  who  displayed  the  greatest  personal 

Gibson  County,  Ind.,  27"  miles  north  of  Evans-  gallantry.    After  a  short  but  fierce  engagement, 

Wile;  on  the  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  and  the  the  British  retreated  rapidly,  some  toward  Tren- 

Southern  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  B  4).    It  has  ton   and   some   toward    New   Brunswick,   while 

a  fine  court-house  and  a  public   library.     The  Washington   entered   Princeton   and   seized   the 

principal  industries  are  farming  and  coal-mining,  military  stores  left  there  by  the  enemy.    On  the 

and  the  manufacturing  of  flour,  carriages,  wood  approach  of  Cornwallis,  he  withdrew,  and  took 

handles,  lumber,  and  brick.    Shops  of  the  South-  UP  a  strong  position  at  Morristown.     The  Brit- 

ern  Railroad  also  are  here.     Princeton  was  set-  lsh  loss  was  more  than  100  killed  and  wounded, 

tied   in    1814.     Population,   in    1890,   3076;    in  and  about  230  prisoners.    The  American  loss  was 

1900  ©041  about   100.     Strategically  the  battle  was  very 

PBINCETON.  A  borough  in  Mercer  County,  j"1!™**"*.  «9  it  forced  Cornwallis  to  fall  back 
v  i  in  _:i_  -wi.  k-  J?o*  «#  T.^+«n.  «-  «  to  New  York,  and  left  New  Jersey  in  the  posses- 
N.  J.  10  miles  north  by  east  of  Trenton;  on  a  .  f  th  Ameri  ^j^  in9piring  the  hith- 
er  C  3)      SetoTis  a  very  Sre£ue  erto  Ibcounwri  people  to  renewed^*  against 

ST!?  his  an  XKdrfte  J^afnaS  ^TL^fflSi? "'  and  "LET 

heautv  enhanced  bv  wide  avenues  and  fine  shade  and   PrtncetDn    (Boston,    1898);    and   Johnston, 

oeauty,  ennancea  oy  wiae  avenues  ana  nne  snaac  Campaiffn  of  1776  Arouna  Sew  York  and  Brook- 

trees.     Its   handsome   residences,  too,   many  of  ,       (Brooklyn   1878) 

which  are  in  the  colonial  style,  add  to  its  at-  •*     *            ™'          '* 

tractiveness.     Princeton  University  (q.v.)  is  the  PBINCETON       THEOLOGICAL       SEMI- 

chief  feature  of  the  borough.    Other  educational  NABY.    One  of  the  oldest  Protestant  schools  of 

institutions  in  Princeton  are  the  Princeton  The-  theology  in  America.     In  1809  the  proposal  to 

ological    Seminary     (q.v.)     and    the    Princeton  found  a  theological  seminary  for  the  Presbyterian 

Preparatory  School.     Population,  in  1890,  3422;  Church  was  introduced  before  the  General  Assem- 

in  1900,  3899.  blyin  the  form  of  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery 

Princeton    was   first  settled   about    1696   and  of  Philadelphia.     In  1812  the  General  Assembly 

received  its  present  name  in  1724.    It  was  of  lit-  fixed  the  location  of  the  seminary  temporarily  at 

tie  importance,  however,  until  the  removal  here  Princeton.    The  first  session  began  on  August  12, 

from  Newark  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1812,  with  three  students  in  attendance,  and  in 

1756.    On  August  27,  1776,  the  first  State  Legis-  1822  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  insti- 

lature  of  New  Jersey  assembled  here  and  on  the  tution  under  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the 

31st   chose    William    Livingston    as    Governor.  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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During  its  existence  over  5000  students  have  been  Edwards,  who  died  a  month  after  assuming  office. 

matriculated,  coming  from  nearly  every   State  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  who 

of  the  Union  and  from  foreign  countries.     The  devoted  much  time  to  building  up  a  college  li- 

curriculum    as    at   present    organized    embraces  brary.    Davies  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 

eight  departments  of  study.    The  teaching  force  Finley  (1761-66)  and  in  1768  John  Witherspoon, 

consists    of    ten   professors    and    seven    instruc-  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was  inaugurated  as 

tors.      The  biblical  criticism  of  Princeton  is  con-  president.    He  was  a  bold  and  active  advocate  of 

servative.     The  theology  taught  is  the  type  of  American  independence.    Among  the  students  of 

Calvinism    set   forth    in   the   Westminster   Con-  this  period  were  many  later  conspicuous  as  lead- 

fession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  interpreted  in  ing  spirits,  among  them  James  Madison,  Aaron 

the  light  of  the  classical  literature  of  the  English  Burr,   William   Bradford,   Philip   Freneau,  and 

Puritan,  Swiss,  and  Dutch  theologians  who  wrote  Henry  Lee.    The  college  suffered  heavily  during 

after  the  Synod  of  Dort.    The  representative  pub-  the  war.     The  course  of  instruction  was  inter- 

lications  of  the  seminary  are  the  essays  in  the  rupted  by  the  presence  of  both  armies;  Nassau 

old  Princeton  Review,  written  by  its  professors,  Hall  was  wrecked,  the  library  scattered,  and  the 

and  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  philosophical   apparatus  ruined.     Yet  only  one 

and  the  current  Princeton  Theological  Review;  commencement,  that  of  1777,  was  omitted,  and 

together   with   the   writings   of   Archibald   and  the  seven  members  of  the  graduating  class  for 

Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  especially  the  com-  that  year  received  their  degrees  a  few  months 

mentaries  of  the  latter  on  the  Psalms  and  the  after  the  regular  time. 

Prophecies  of  Isaiah ;  the  works  of  Samuel  Miller,  President  Witherspoon  was  succeeded  in  1795 

chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  the  three  volumes  by  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  under  whose  admin- 

of  Systematic  Theology  by  Charles  Hodge;  and  istration  the  curriculum  was  broadened  and  the 

the  critical  works  of  William  Henry  Green  on  first  provision  for  regular  instruction  in  chem- 

the   various    Pentateuchal  questions.     The  semi-  istry   in  an   American   college  was   made.     On 

nary  had  in  1903  a  library  of  70,600  volumes,  March  6,  1802,  the  interior  of  Nassau  Hall  was 

and   30,000    pamphlets,    grounds   and    buildings  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1804.  During 

valued  at  $526,150,  an  endowment  of  $1,423,333,  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Ashbel  Green 

and  a  gross  income  of  $70,557.    Its  total  attend-  (1812-22)  and  James  Carnahan  (1823-54)  the  in- 

ance  was  172  including  15  graduates  and  8  special  stitution  had  a  rapid  development.    A  department 

students.  of  law  was  established  in  1846,  but  was  aban- 

PBINCETON  TTNIVEBSITY.  An  institu-  *****  l*>2  fTOm  ^SL^6*'  Undcr  F™' 
tion  of  higher  education  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  d«nt  John  Maclean  (1854-68)  four  new  professor- 
founded  in  1746.  About  1726  William  Tennent,  SS^^r*  e8^lls^'1AW1^  *n^  ?T^  ° 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  had  $195,000.  On  March  10,  1855,  the  ulterior  of 
established  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  a  school  known  Nass*»  Hall  was  again  burned,  and  was  rebuilt 
as  the  Log  College,  the  success  of  which  led  in  ln  }860-  J"f»  McC™n  °f  /J™"*  Oollege,  Bel- 
1739  to  a  movement  by  the- Synod  of  Philadel-  £■*>  £a8  ?!^  president  m  1868,  and  resigned 
phia  toward  the  establishment  of  a  larger  college  *•  <>?<*  m  i888-  Djurmg  his  term  the  attend- 
for  the  middle  colonies.  The  plan  was  abandoned  ance  "XJpeft"fd  from  281„  *oA603\an2I  the  ,faculty 
owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  times.  [rom  ™  professors  and  7  tutors  to  31  professors, 
In  1742  internal  conflicts  led  to  the  division  of  the  4  assistant  professors    and  IT instructors.    Gifts 

synod,  and  members  of  the  newly  formed  Synod  aJKTt?5,t^2KKfd  °f  ^>000'°W  we"  rccf*J?d' 

of  New  York  determined  on  independent  action.  °*  ^hich  *1  000,000  was  expended  in  the  erection 

They  sought  a  charter  for  the  founding  of  a  col-  °*   14  buildings.      Among  the  more   important 

lege   in   New   Jersey,   without   assistance    from  changes  in  the  curriculum  were  the  introduction 

either  of  the  old  synods,  and  secured  it  on  Octo-  ?f  **?  ^J™  of  elective  studies    (1870 1 ;    the 

ber  22,  1746,  from  John  Hamilton,  Acting  Gover-  *™S£P8  of  the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science 

nor  of  New  Jersey.     The  institution  was  called  < 1873 )  >  and  tte,4*Ubll^m€nt  °Tf  th*  Gr?,dua  te 

the  College  of  New  Jersey  and  was  situated  at  Department     (1877).     Francis    Landey    Patton 

Elizabethtown.     The   first   president   was   Rev.  (q-y-)    became   president   in    1888.     During  the 

Jonathan    Dickinson.      A    second    charter    was  fourteen  years  of  his  administration  the  college 

granted  in  1748  by  Jonathan  Belcher,  royal  Gov-  ^creased  from  603  to  1354  students,  and  the  fac- 

ernor  of  New  Jersey,  owing  to  doubts  as  to  the  ult.y  from  40  **>   *0?  instructors,  wh'le  "  »** 

validity  of  the  first  charter,  and  in  order  to  give  buildings  were  added  to  the  equipment.    On  Oe- 

other  religious  communions  a  share  in  the  admin-  to***  22,  1896,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 

istration  of  the  institution.    President  Dickinson  versary  of  the  signing  of  the  first  charter  of  the 

died  in  1747  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Aaron  College  of  New  Jersey,  the  corporatetitle  was 

Burr,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  for  the  organ-  changed   to   Princeton   University.      Dr.    Patton 

ization  of  the   curriculum,  the   procedure,  and  resigned  the  presidency  in  June,  1902,  to  resume 

the  discipline  of  the  college.    The  institution  was  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  Princeton  Theological 

soon  removed  to  Newark,  where  the  first.com-  Seminary,  and,  at  his  own  request,  was  succeeded 

mencement  was  celebrated  in  1748.     In  1752  it  by  Woodrow  Wilson  (q.v.),  the  first  lay  president 

was  voted  that  the  college  be  fixed  at  Princeton  of  the  institution. 

upon  condition  that  the  inhabitants  secure  to  the  The  government  of  the  university  is  in  the 

trustees  10  acres  of  cleared  land,  200  acres  of  hands  of  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees 

woodland,  and  the  sum  of  £1000.     In  1754  the  under  the  presidency  of  the  Governor  of  New 

cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  first  building,  which  Jersey.    In  1900  five  alumni  trustees  were  added 

was  named  Nassau  Hall.    The  college  was  com-  to  the  board,  holding  office  for  five  years.    The 

pleted  and  the  students  removed  from  Newark  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college,  since 

to  Princeton  in  the  fall  of  1756.    President  Burr  June,  1903,  conform  to  the  recommendations  of 

died  in  1757  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  the  National  Educational   Association  and  the 
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College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  whose  cer-  department;    Marquand   Chapel    (1881);   Alex- 

tificate  is  accepted  in  place  of  the  regular  exami-  ander  Hall,  seating  1500  persons,  and  used  for 

nation.    The  university   is   organized   in  three  commencement  exercises  and  other  public  occa- 

departments,  the  Academic,  the  School  of  Science,  sions;  and  the  gymnasium  (1869).    A  new  gym- 

and  the  Graduate  School.     The  college  course  nasium  was  erected  in  1902-03  by  the  alumni  at 

embraces  instruction  in  the  three  departments  a  cost  of  more  than  $280,000. 
of  philosophy,  language  and  literature,  mathe-        The  university  provides  pecuniary  aid  to  de- 

matics,  and  natural  science.    Most  of  the  studies  serving  students  through  a  large  number  of  en- 

of  the  freshman  year  are  required,  with  election  dowed   scholarships   and    charitable    funds.      In 

between  French  and  German.    The  elective  stud-  1903  the  total  student  attendance  was  1383,  and 

ies  of  the  sophomore  year   are   Latin,   Greek,  the  faculty  numbered  108.     The  endowment  is 

mathematics,  French,  and  German,  while  the  elec-  about  $2,500,000,  and  the  annual  income  about 

tire  course  of  the  junior  year  occupies  two-thirds  $275,000. 

of  the  student's  time,  and  the  senior  year  offers        PBINCIPAL    (Lat.  principalis,   chief,   from 

seven  elective  courses.    Optional  courses  are  also  princeps,    first,    chief,   prince).      A   legal   term 

offered  for  those  who  wish  to  extend  their  work  having  several  different  applications.     Thus,  in 

in  special  studies.    In  the  John  C.  Green  School  criminal  law,  all  actually  participating  in  the 

of  Science  four-year  undergraduate   courses   in  commission  of  a  crime  or  who  are  present  aiding 

general  science  lead  to  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  an<i  abetting  in  its  commission  are  principals, 

the  courses  in  chemistry  and  electricity  to  the  while  those  who  aid  or  abet  before  or  after  its 

degrees  of  C.E.  and  E.E.    The  graduate  depart-  commission  are  termed  accessories.    Actual  phys- 

ment  offers  over  200  courses  of  study  leading  to  jcal  presence  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  one 

the  master's  and  doctor's   degree  in  arts  and  a  principal.    One  may  be  a  principal  who  is  only 

science.    A  number  of  fellowships,  ranging  in  constructively  present  at  the  commission  of  the 

value  from  $200  to  $600,  are  offered  for  advanced  crime  by  aiding  in  its  commission  at  the  time, 

work.  See  Accessory. 

The  university  campus  now  consists  of  225  acres.        In  the  law  of  agency,  one  who  appoints  an 

Nassau  Hall  (1756)  contains  the  histological  and  agent  is  called  a  principal.     (See  Agent;  Mas- 

paleontological  laboratories,  the  laboratory  of  ex-  teb  and  Servant.  )    In  the  law  of  suretyship,  the 

perimental  psychology,  the  department  library  of  principal  debtor  for  whom  another  becomes  surety 

geology  and  paleontology,  and  the  museum.    The  is  known  as  a  principal.    See  Surety  ;  Frauds, 

dormitories  include  West  College    (1836);   Re-  Statute  of. 

union  Hall  (1870),  named  to  commemorate  the        PBINCIPAL.    The  name  given  to  an  impor- 

reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  Schools  of  the  Pres-  tant  stop  of  the  organ,  of  4-foot  pitch  on  the 

byterian    Church;    Witherspoon    Hall     (1877);  manual,  and  8-foot  pitch  on  the  pedal.     It  is 

Edwards   Hall     (1880)  ;    Albert    B.    Dod    Hall  sometimes  termed  the  octave  stop,  because  it  is 

(1890) ;  David  Brown  Hall  (1891) ;  Blair  Hall,  tuned  one  octave  above  the  diapasons.    It  stands 

(1897),  a  sesquicentennial  gift  from  the  Hon.  midway  in  pitch  between  the  diapasons  and  the 

John  Insley  Blair;  Stafford  Little  Hall   (1899),  fifteenth;  and  in  tuning  an  organ  it  is,  owing  to 

which  is  joined  by  an  extension  erected  in  1902;  its  clearness  of  tone,  the  best  stop  to  begin  with 

and  University  Hall  (1876).    Upper  and  Lower  for  the  adjustment  of  other  stops;  probably  from 

Pyne  buildings  were  erected  in  1896.   The  sod  was  this  fact  it  derives  its  name.    See  Organ. 

^  [resident1Wil8°"  fl*  ^toitory         PBINCIPAL    AND    AGENT.      The    legal 

presented  by  the  class  of   1879,   on  the  day  of  —j^  ff0Vernini?  this  relationship  are  set  forth 
his  inaupration,.October  25,  1902.  There  are  two         fc  ^  ^      A  ftnd  ^  8ubject  ^  |u 

SEE      J^T'     *£  C^an^llor  Green  Library  ftl  tg  ^  dicussed.  For  the  special 

S'  "A^xr**  ^work*n?;^ra^f.the/ni-  doctrines  applicable  to  the  most  important  ex- 
Tersity,and  the  New  Library  Building :,  dating .from  leg    f  J&  relationship   ^  Attorney;  Auc- 

ct^rTr^TiL^    18Th^Pnpt1  Iltl  «™5    BbOKEB»   COMMISSION  MERCHANT;   DEL 

Chancellor  Green  Library.    The  general  collection  CmD      '.  Commission  •  Shipmaster 

occupying  the  united  buildings  in  1903  numbered  ^^JJ^i* ISS™ '     ™«t^f  *     >      . 

175,000  volumes  and  47,000  unbound  periodicals  ^  PBINCIPAL    AND   SURETY.      A   phrase 

and  manuscripts.      Departmental   libraries   and  descriptive  of  two  persons  who  are  indebted  to 

special  collections  raise  the  number  of  volumes  a  third»  but  whose  relations  are  such  as  to  make 

at  the  disposal  of  the  students  to  a  total  of  ifc  the  dutv  of  the  principal  to  discharge  the  debt 

over  265,000.    The  museums  comprise  those  in  and  ^^  the   8Uretv  harmless  therefrom.     See 

geology  and  archaeology,  biology,  historic  art,  and  £u^?";    SuBETTSHIP;    and   the    authoritie8 

mathematical  models.     The  laboratories  include  *nere  cited. 

the  magnetic  observatory,  in  connection  with  the        PBINCIPE,  pr&i'theVpa.     A  district  on  the 

School  of  Electrical  Engineering;  the  chemical,  east  coast  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  belonging 

histological,  biological,  paleontological,  and  civil  to  the  Province  of  Tayabas  (q.v.). 
engineering  laboratories,  with  the  mineralogical         PBINCIPE      (pren'chft-pc),     II      (It.,     the 

collections  of  the  School  of  Science.     Other  im-  Prince).     A  celebrated  short   political   treatise 

portant  university  buildings  are  the  Halsted  Ob-  by  Niccoli  Machiavelli    (1513)    showing  how  a 

amatory,  containing  the  Clark  equatorial,  of  23  ruler   might   gain   and   extend   absolute    power, 

inches  aperture,    for   scientific   work,   chiefly   in  Gesare  Borgia  was  presumably  the  model  for  the 

the  department  of  astronomical  physics ;  the  ob-  prince,  and  the  dissimulation  and  treachery  advo- 

servatory  of  instruction,  with  a  Clark  equatorial  of  cated  to  attain  success  made  Machiavelli's  prin- 

9%  inches  aperture,  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  ciples    synonymous    with    political    infamy.      A 

students;  the  Isabella  McCosh  Infirmary,  erected  modern  view  has  credited  him  with  ardent  long- 

by  alumni  and  friends  of  the  university;  Dickin-  ing  for  Italian  unity  and  with  the  purpose  of 

son  Hall  (1870),  for  the  work  of  the  academic  portraying  merely  the  methods  of  his  day. 
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PBINCIPIA   (Lat.,  principles).     A  famous  and  metaphysics  at  Edinburgh  in  1891.    In  1898 

mathematical   treatise   in   Latin,   by   Sir   Isaac  he  assumed  the  name  Pr ingle- Pa ttison  on  suc- 

Newton  (1687).     It  consists  of  three  parts,  two  ceeding  to  the  Uaining  estate.    He  has  published: 

on  the  motions  of  bodies  and  one  on  the  solar  The  Development  from  Kant  to  Hegel  (1832>; 

system,   and   contains   the   full   development   of  Essays  in  Philosophical  Criticism,  with  R.  B. 

Newton's  great  discovery,  the  principle  of  uni-  Haldane    (1883);    Scottish  Philosophy   (1885); 

versal  gravitation.  Hegelianism  and  Personality  {ISS7)  ;  Man's  Place 

PBINCITES.     See  Agapemone  ,w  the  ^ostnos  (1897) ;  Two  Lectures  on  Theism 

"  ( 1897 ) 

PBIN'DLE,  Cyrus  (1800-77).    An  American  '" 

abolitionist    and    one    of    the    founders    of    the  PBINGSHEIM,       pringslilm,      Nathasael 

Wesleyan  Church  of  America.     He  was  born  in  (1823-94).    A  German  botanist,  born  at  Wziesko, 

Vermont,  and  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in  neftr  Landsberg,  Silesia.     For  a  time  he  studied 

1821;  an  abolitionist  in  principle,  he  was  removed  medicine,    associated    himself    with    the   Liberal 

from    important    appointments    to    the    poorest;  political  movement,  and  then  turned  definitely  to 

in  1843  with  others  he  seceded  from  the  Metho-  natural    science,    in    which   cryptogamic   botany 

dist  Episcopal  Church  and  founded  the  Wesleyan  soon  became  his  specialty.     After   studying  at 

Church ;  when  the  work  of  the  Church  was  done,  the  universities  of  Breslau,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and 

with  about   100  others  of  his  ministerial  asso-  Paris,  he  submitted,  at  Berlin,  an  essay  Zur  Ent- 

ciates,  he  came  back  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  wicklungsgeschichte  der  Achlya  prolifera  and  be- 

Church.  came  a  lecturer  there.    As  a  result  of  his  essays 

PBINGLE,  prln'g'l,  Sir  John  (1707-82).    An  ^^nienA   J?™     ™™rie     der    PflanzenzeJU 

English  physician,  born  at  Stitchel,  Roxburgh-  (185j)    "J*   Leber  die  Be frudhtvng  und  Aem- 

shire,  and  educated  at  Saint  Andrews,  at  Edin-  «?** 'f  &f»  und  da*  ™€8?n  desfeugungsaktes 

burgh,  at  Leyden,  and  in  Paris.    In  1734  he  was  i185^57  V  a*  T*8  ^TS  •*  J8?8  N™^  u°f 

appointed  professor  of  metaphysics  and  moral  *ne  ^/a*  ^T7.  °*,  Sc3f tlsU:     In  }*?'  \e 

philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University.    He  settled  fi)UJnd^     the  J^rbuch     fiir     uHSsenschafthchc 

in  London  in  1748,  whSre  he  became  physician  to  Botantk,  which  he  edited  up  to  the  time  of  hia 

the  Queen  in  1761  and  to  the  King  in  1774.    His  death.    He  was  professor  of  botany  at  Jena  from 

most  important  work  was  done  as  an  army  sani-  18?4  ^J8?.8  «"*  *hen  T*}™**  *°  his.  lefturf 
tarian,  in  which  field  his  Observations  on  the  ship  at  Berlin,  but  he  had  httle  interest  m  teach- 
Diseascs  of  the  Army  (1752)  is  regarded  as  a  ™8  and  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  re- 
classic.  His  life  by  Kippis  is  prefixed  to  Six  Dis-  ^J-  In  1882 Jie  founded  and  became  the  first 
courses  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Society  (London,  president  of  the  German  Botanical  Society 
17g3\  Pringsheim,  Thuret,  and  Bornet  are  regarded  as 

mrwATK    m               M,on  ,oo^\      4   o.    J.J.-  u  the  founders  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  alga*, 

PBIHGLE   Thomas  (1789-1834).  A  Scottish  d   he  GenMn  wag  one  rf  the  fir8"t  investiga£rs 

poet,  born  at   Blaiklaw    Tev.otdale,   Roxburgh-  t              ^    existence  of  a  sexual  process  in  this 

shire      He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  fcfa£    f         tation.    During  the  last  twenty  years 

Edinburgh.    In  1811  he  became  clerk  in  the  reg-  f  w     ,iff  „     attention  *>was  direttcd  more  to 

ister    office,    Edinburgh,    and    with    his    friend,  ,     .     x     :  i  «,,  *i,««  *^  *u«  m^~nii^i„~;„«i  «»« 

Robert  Story,  began  writing  clever  satirical  verse!  {J£  £%$$&%£  Ws^eK  sucT'e^ lie 

M«^m,COn,ttri,?U-ed   V'tff  •*"'?!.  M<tZ  »^te  extent  research S  Stt^rS?^*t  « 

(1816)     resulted    in    a    friendship    with    Scott.  ,     4          ,    ,  ,.«i«™i  „  «««.   fK~„„u  «^+  ,Aniic 

Helped  by  James  C.eghorn,  he  edited  Blackwood's  S^th^of0  "hT'functfon  "of  SK 

Edinburgh    Monthly    Magazine     (six    numbers,  .    „     ^             >    f  the  foremost  cryptogaini(. 

April  to  September,  1817).  Having  quarreled  with  £,Unbt.  of  the  nineteenth  century.    AmoIfg  his 

the  publisher  he  resigned,  and  Blackwood's  Slaga-  hfch            published  in  f<fur  vo,umes  «t 

z\ ne  (established  October,  1817)  took  the  place  of  r        2     1QnK  ftP    „.jT*k«  #«ii*»«„««»     Tt„;*~zn„  -,.<■ 

the  older  periodical.   In  1820,  to  better  his  fortune,  £«»  »"?*-•«.  are  the  *^™*L: ?nt™£/Z 

Pringle  sailed  for  South  Africa,  where  he  formed  *or*hol??£  *r/e^feiJ!Sii-  .w  t\ 

the  settlement  of  Glen-Lvnden,  became  librarian  Embryobxldung  terVefosrtryptogam™  ?«*" 

,  „        rr          t       a  j                i                j    i.  _a  ,1  M  achstum  von  Salvtnia  natans    (18t>3);    Leber 

at  Cape  Town,  founded  an  academy,  and  sterted  Schwarmsporen    (1869);    Weitere 

whSi  wereTu^e^  X«**«»  *<"  MorphouTgie  und  Systematik  der 

Turnmgto^  ** ^r*77,  tW  ''    rntenu€hw^   "" 

to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  (1827).     In  his  new  *»  Chlorophyll  (1874). 

position  he  displayed  great  energy.    He  died  just  PBIH'SEP,  James  (1799-1840).    An  English 

as  he  was  about  to  sail  for  South  Africa,  on  De-  architect    and    Orientalist,    who    studied    under 

cember  5,  1834.    Pringle's  works  comprise  a  col-  Pugin,  the  celebrated  architect.     Owing  to  im- 

lection  of  his  early  poems  entitled  Ephemerides  paired  eyesight,  he  gave  up  for  a  time  his  studies, 

(1828)  ;  African  Sketches   (1834),  composed  of  and  went  out  to  India  (1819),  where  he  became 

poems  inspired  by  South  Africa  and  the  "Narra-  jn  turn  assistant  assay-master  in  the  Calcutta 

tive  of  a  Residence  in  South  Africa."    The  latter  mint    assay-master   in   the    Benares   mint,  and 

volume  contains  "The  Emigrants"  and  "A  Farm  eventually   assay-master   in    the    Calcutta   mint 

in  the  Desert,"  Pringle's  finest  poems.     Editions  (1832).    At  Benares  he  designed  the  mint,  built 

by  Conder    ( 1835)    and  Ritchie    ( 1838)    contain  a  t)ri(ige  over  the  Karamasa  andtookdown  and  rc- 

biographical  sketches.  Ktorpd  the  mjnaretH  of  the  Mosque  of  Aurungzebe. 

PBINGLE-PATTISON,  Andrew  Seth  (1856  At  Calcutta  he  constructed  a  canal  between  the 

— ).  A  British  philosopher.  He  was  born  at  Edin-  Hugli  and  the  Sunderbands.    In  numismatics  he 

burgh;  was  educated  there  and  in  Germany;  be-  won  distinction  by  Useful  Tables  Illustrative  of 

came  professor  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics  Indian  History.    At  Calcutta  he  edited  Gleanings 

at  Saint  Andrews  (1887),  and  professor  of  logic  in  Science,  afterwards  the  journal  of  the  Asiatic 
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Society,  of  which  he  became  secretary.     Giving  which  have  been  previously  cut,  etched,  drawn,  or 

his  attention  to  antiquities,  he  succeeded  in  de-  engraved  on  some  solid  surface.     Printing  with 

ciphering  inscriptions  which  had  hitherto  baffled  ink  is  done  by  three  methods:  (1)  from  a  raised 

scholars.    Weakened  in  health,  he  returned  to  Eng-  surface  in  high  relief,  as  in  type  or  woodcuts ; 

land  in  1838,  and  died  two  years  later.    Consult  (2)   from  a  sunk  or  incised  surface,  as  in  cop- 

the  Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities,  Historic,  Nu-  per-plate  engraving;    (3)  from  a  flat  surface  on 

mismatic,  and  Palceographic,  of  the  Late  James  stone    made    repellent    to    ink    in    portions    by 

Prinsep    .    .    .    with  Memoir  by  Henry  Thoby  dampening  the  stone,  as  in  lithography   (q.v.). 

Prinsep,  edited  by  Thomas  (London,  1858).  As  the  raised  surface  is  easiest  inked  and  im- 

PEINSBP,   Valentine   Camebon    (1838-)*.  pressed,  typography  is  found  most  generally  use- 

An  English  painter  and  author,  born  in  Calcutta,  f-k 

India.  He  was  a  pupil  in  London  of  Leighton,  The  Chinese  methods  of  printing  were  prac- 
whose  style  he  imitated,  and  of  Gleyre  in  Paris,  ticed  at  a  very  ancient  date.  As  early  as  b.c. 
and  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  50  the  Chinese  had  originated  a  method  of  print- 
1862.  His  paintings  "A  Minuet,"  "A  Bient6t,"  in8  in  ink  on  P*^1"  bv  means  of  engraved  blocks, 
and  "The  Linen  Gatherers,"  were  at  the  Exposi-  although  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  thousand  years 
tion  of  1878.  He  went  to  India  to  paint  the  later  that  printing  in  this  manner  was  exten- 
"Declaration  of  Queen  Victoria  as  Empress"  in  sively  practiced.  In  a.d.  925  the  principal  Chi- 
1876,  a  large  canvas  with  many  portraits.  He  nese  classics  were  printed  for  the  Imperial  Col- 
was  elected  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1897.  His  lege  of  Peking  from  blocks  of  wood  engraved  in 
publications  include  Imperial  India:  An  Artist's  relief.  The  method  of  producing  these  printing- 
Journal  (1879),  several  plays,  and  some  writings  blocks  is  described  as  follows:  The  work  which  is 
on  art  intended  to  be  printed  is  first  written  on  sheets 

PBIN'STEBEB,     Gchxmjme    Gboen    tan.  of  thin  transparent  paper.    Each  of  these  sheets 

See  Gboen  van  Prinstereb.  »  ^  5~ted  face  d°™.y«d  upon  a  b  ock  of 

______    ..          _               .         _,_  wood  and  an  engraver  with  suitable  tools  cuts 

PRINT  (by  apheresis,  from  ME.  emprtnten,  away  the  portions  of  the  paper  and  block  on 
enprtnten,  to  imprint,  from  OF,  Ft.  empretnte,  which  nothing  is  traced,  thus  leaving  the  char- 
inipnnt,  p.p.  of  emprexndre,  It.  tmprtmere,  to  Rctera  in  relief  and  prodUcing  a  printing-block, 
impress,  imprint,  from  Lat.  tmprtmere,  tnprtmere,  To  print  from  these  blocks>  they  are  inked.  a 
to  impress,  from  in,  in  +  premere,  to  press).  sheet  of  r  is  carefuiiy  laid  on  and  a  brush 
In  the  arte,  anything  which  is  the  result  of,  or  ig  assed  over  the  pressing  it  upon  the 
which  takes  its  principal  characteristic  from,  inked  surface  and  thug  securing  a  printed  im- 
havmg  been  printed  upon  or  impressed  The  pression.  By  this  process  a  separate  engraved 
most  important  use  of  the  term,  especially  in  block  had  to  ^  prepared  for  each  printed  sheet 
connection  with  fine  arts,  is  as  being  the  only  or  The  Chinese  are  also  credited  with  hav- 
proper  term  for  that  picture  which  is  produced  ingrused  movable  type  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
by  taking  an  impression,  as  upon  paper  from  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  such  types  are  now 
an  engraved  plate  or  block.  It  is  much  the  U8ed  extensively  by  the  European  missions  in 
custom  in  the  United  States  to  speak  of  such  China  for  printing  Chinese  books  and  papers, 
pictures  as  'engravings,'  but  this  is  of  course,  The  chief  difficu]ty  in  ^^  movabie  ty£es  for 
erroneous  and  misleading  and  the  term  'print'  printillg  Chinese  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each 
h  the  one  which  should  be  used  m  such  cases.  Chinese  word  requires  a  separate  character  in- 
The  art  of  printing  from  an  engraved  plate  is  stead>  a8  in  the  European  languages,  of  being 
not  wholly  mechanical,  because  there  are  many  composed  of  letters  or  characters  which  are  re- 
cases  in  which  the  impression  taken  is  not  merely  8olvable  into  an  alphabet.  The  native  Chinese 
a  flat  transfer  from  the  unmodified,  hard  surface.  printer  to-day,  when  uninfluenced  by  European 
Thus  in  printing  woodcuts,  it  is  customary  to  teaching,  uses  the  primitive  printing-blocks  de- 
use  what  are  called  overlays,  which  are  pieces  of  gcribed  above 

thin  paper  cut  in  peculiar  shapes  accommodated  In  Europe'  in  classical  and  medieval  times 
to  the  design  engraved  upon  the  block ;  and  these  y^^  were  made  by  transcribing  them  in  manu- 
overlays  are  placed  where  needed  behind  the  BCript  (qv)>  About  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
paper  upon  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made  in  Ita]y  and  Spain,  these  manuscripts  began  to 
Bucb  a  fashion  as  to  cause  certain  parts  of  the  ^  produced  with  the  initial  letters  stamped  in 
printing  to  be  stronger  and  blacker  than  others.  ink  from  engraved  blocks  of  wood.  This  prac- 
N>  in  the  printing  from  dry  point  (q.v.)  tice  wa8  gradually  developed  until  printing- 
plates i  in  which  that  process  has  been  used  blocks  were  quite  commonly  employed  in  printing 
for  the  completion  of  an  etching  (q.v.)  images  and  text,  generally  of  a  religious  charac- 
it  m  quite  usual  to  leave  a  certain  amount  ter,  on  paper  sheets  which  were  bound  together  in 
of  ink  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate.  book  form  In  ghort  the  gradual  development  of 
As  in  the  Liber  Studtorum  (q.v.)  the  plates  printing  on  relief  was  as  follows:  (1)  initial- 
are  etched  and  also  charged  with  mezzotint  letters,  autographs,  and  trade  marks;  (2)  play- 
or  aquatint,  so,  in  prints  made  by  this  proc-  i„g  cards;  (3)  figured  or  ornamental  textile  fab- 
ess  the  une  work  of  the  draughtsman  is  com-  rios.  (4)  religious  pictures  with  and  without 
pleted  in  a  way  by  the  surface  work  or  gradation  lettering;  (5)  engraved  words  without  pictures; 
made  by  the  printer.  In  ordinary  commercial  (6)  type8  of  single  letters  founded  in  a  mold, 
u*,  the  word  print  is  used  in  a  special  sense,  as  Whether  he  was  or  was  not  the  first  to  employ 
nHaning  one  of  the  more  ordinary  impressions  raovable  printing  tvpes,  John  Gutenberg  (q.v.) 
from  the  block  or  plate  in  contradistinction  to  the  is  U9ally  named  as  the  inventor  who  first  estab- 
proofg  of  different  kinds.  See  Proof.  lished  typography  on  anything  like  a  scientific 
PUNTING.  The  process  of  taking  impres-  basis.  The  claimant  who  seems  to  have  the  best 
sions.  generally  on  paper  in  ink,  of  printing  types  right  to  contest  with  Gutenberg  the  invention  of 
or  of  designs,  drawings,  or  photographic  prints,  typography  is  Laurens  Janszoon  Coster  (q.v.)  of 
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Haarlem,  Holland,  who  is  said  to  have  invented 
types  of  wood  about  1428,  and  at  a  later  date 
types  of  metal,  with  which  he  printed  several 
small  books.  Coster's  types  are  stated  to  have 
been  stolen  by  one  of  his  workmen  and  conveyed 
to  Mainz,  Germany,  where  this  workman  intro- 
duced typography.  Among  those  for  whom  the 
honor  of  the  invention  is  claimed  are:  Albrecht 
Pfister,  of  Bamberg,  Germany;  Pamphilo  Cas- 
taldi,  of  Feltre,  Italy;  Johannes  Mentel,  of 
Strassburg,  Germany;  and  Procopius  Waldvogel, 
of  Prague,  whose  claims  are  based  on  unre- 
liable authority.  None  of  the  alleged  inventors 
established  the  art  or  left  worthy  successors. 
It  is  to  Gutenberg  that  we  owe  the  practical 
.  establishment  of  typography.  The  facts  in 
Gutenberg's  career  as  a  printer  are  meagre.  There 
is  an  unsatisfactory  record  that  he  experimented 
with  printing  at  Strassburg  in  1439.  In  1448  he 
had  a  printing  office  at  Mainz;  in  1455  he  was 
sued  by  John  Fust  (q.v.),  who  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  enterprise,  for  the  recovery  of 
money  lent,  and  judgment  being  secured 
against  him,  Fust  seized  his  printing  house  equip- 
ment. Another  printing  establishment  was 
started  by  Gutenberg,  who  operated  it  until  his 
death,  about  1468,  with  his  son-in-law,  Peter 
Schtiffer.  Meanwhile  Fust  had  continued  the 
operation  of  the  printing  establishment  founded 
by  Gutenberg.  Upon  the  sacking  of  Mainz 
by  the  Archbishop  Adolf  in  1462  the  pupils 
and  workmen  of  these  printers  were  scat- 
tered and  the  art,  which  had  been  carefully 
guarded  as  a  secret,  became  widely  known. 
Printing  was  practiced  in  Rome  in  1467 ;  in  Paris 
in  1469;  in  Spain  in  1474;  and  in  England  in 
1477,  the  first  press  in  this  last  country  being  set 
up  at  Westminster  Abbey  by  William  Caxton 
(q.v.).  The  first  press  in  the  New  World  was 
established  at  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1540  and  this 
was  followed  by  one  in  Peru  at  Lima  in  1584.  The 
first  press  in  the  British  colonies  of  North  Amer- 
ica was  set  up  at  Harvard  College  in  1638,  and 
this  press  still  continues  under  the  name  Uni- 
versity Press, 

In  a  brief  review  of  the  development  of  print- 
ing it  is  impossible  more  than  to  allude  to  the 
work  of  such  famous  printers  as  Aldus  Manutius 
(q.v.),  who,  with  other  members  of  the  same 
family,  published  the  famous  Aldine  Editions 
(q.v.),  the  Elzevirs  (q.v.),  whose  activities  ex- 
tended from  1583  to  1712,  and  the  Stephens 
(q.v.)  of  Paris,  famous  for  their  editions  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  classics. 

Modern  Printing  Types.  Types  of  metal  are 
manufactured  by  a  process  of  founding.  (See 
Type- Founding.  )  The  earliest  types  used  were 
of  the  style  known  as  Gothic  or  black-letter, 
which  was  afterwards  superseded,  except  in  Ger- 
many, Russia  and  Greece,  by  the  Roman  letter. 
(See  Black-Letter.)  Printers  have  a  distinct 
name  for  each  size  of  type,  and  use  about  16 
sizes  in  different  descriptions  of  book-work; 
by  the  older  terminology  the  smallest  is 
called  brilliant,  the  next  diamond,  and  then 
follow  in  gradation  upward,  pearl,  agate,  non- 
pareil, minion,  brevier,  bourgeois,  long  primer, 
small  pica,  pica,  English,  great  primer,  and  dou- 
ble pica.  The  larger  sizes  generally  take  their 
names  thus — two-line  pica,  Uoo-line  English, 
four,  six,  eight,  or  ten-line  pica,  etc.  Other 
nations  designate  many  of  these  sizes  by  dif- 
ferent names.     Some  of  these  names  were  given 


from  the  first  maker;  others  from  the  books 
first  printed  with  the  particular  letter.  Thus, 
Cicero  is  the  name  of  a  type  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, with  which  Cicero's  letters  were  first 
printed  (Rome,  1467)  ;  pica  is  from  the  service 
of  the  mass,  termed  pica  or  pic;  primer,  from 
Primarius9  the  book  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin; 
brevier,  from  breviary;  canon,  from  the  canons  of 
the  Church,  etc.  The  following  illustrates  the 
size  of  the  various  types  named: 

1— Brilliant, 
2 — Diamond, 
3— Pearl, 

4— Agate  or  Baby, 
5 — Nonpareil, 
6 — Minion, 
7 — Brevier, 
8— Bourgeois, 
9 — Long  Primer, 

10— Small  Pica, 

11— Pica, 

12— English, 


International. 

International. 

International. 

International. 

International. 

International. 

International 

International. 

International 

International 

International. 


IS— Great  Primer, 

At  present  in  Europe  and  America,  generally, 
printers  use  a  numerical  nomenclature  instead 
of  the  old  nomenclature  given  above  and  com- 
monly used  by  the  layman.  This  nomenclature, 
as  adopted  by  the  United  States  Typefounders' 
Association  in  1886,  is  as  follows: 
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Excelsior. 


Brilliant 

Diamond 

Pearl 

Agate 

Nonpareil 

Minion 

Brevier 

Bourgeois. 

Long  Primer. 

Small  Pica 

Pica 


Square 
of  "body" 

New 

In  inches 

name 

point 

0.0415 

S 

0.0484 

8% 

0.066S 

4 

0.0823 

4tt 

0.0692 

5 

0.0761 

ttt 

0.0830 

6 

0.0968 

7 

0.1107 

8 

0.1345 

9 

0.1383 

10 

0.1633 

11 

0.1660 

13 

A  complete  assortment  of  types  is  called  a 
font,  which  may  be  regulated  to  any  extent. 
American  founders  assort  characters  by  weight 
and  not  by  count.  As  types  of  the  same  body 
vary  in  width  (some  thin  and  some  wide),  a 
specification  by  count  of  single  types  would  be 
misleading  as  to  weight.  The  following  table 
shows  the  relative  frequency  of  the  letters  in 
composition : 


e. 
t. 
a. 
i. 

8. 
O. 

n. 
h. 
r., 
d. 
1.. 
u. 
c, 


.1,000 

.  770 

.  738 

.  704 

.  680 

.  673 

.  670 

.  640 

.  638 

.  893 

.  360 

.  296 

.  380 


m. 
f... 
w. 

y  - 
p.. 


f: 

v. 
k. 


..  373 

..336 
..190 
..184 
..  MB 
..  1« 
..158 
..130 


q 

X. 


46 
23 


The  types  used  in  printing  offices  are  sort- 
ed in  different  boxes  of  two  shallow  trays 
known  as  upper  and  lower  case,  the  latter  ly- 
ing nearest  the  compositor  upon  the  frame 
for   their  support.     The   lower   case   is  placed 
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immediately  under  his  hand,  the  upper  case 
directly  above  in  a  slanting  position,  and  the 
under  part  of  the  frame  is  stocked  with  cases 
of  different  fonts.  •  In  the  upper  case  are 
placed  all  the  capitals,  small  capitals,  and  a  few 
of  the  characters  used  as  references  to  notes. 
In  the  lower  case  are  all  the  small  letters,  fig- 
ures, most  of  the  points,  and  the  spaces  for 
blanks  between  the  words.  In  the  lower,  alpha- 
betical arrangement  is  not  preserved;  each  let- 
ter has  a  larger  or  a  smaller  box  alloted  to  it, 
according  as  it  is  more  or  less  frequently  re- 
quired; the  letters  in  most  request  are  placed 
at  the  nearest  convenient  distance  to  the  com- 
positor.   See  article  Case;  for  illustration. 

Type-Setttng  ob  Composing.  The  setting  of 
printing  types  in  proper  order  for  printing  is 
termed  composing,  and  may  be  performed  either 
by  hand  or  by  machine.  ( For  machine  composi- 
tion, see  Type-Setting  Machines.  )  In  hand  com- 
position, the  compositor  places  the  copy  before 
him  on  the  upper  case,  and  standing  in  front 
holds  in  his  left  hand  a  short  tray  of  iron,  known 
as  a  composing-stick.  The  stick  has  a  movable 
slide,  which  may  be  regulated  to  any  width  of 
line.'  One  by  one  the  compositor  picks  up  and 
puts  together  the  letters  of  each  word  and  sen- 
tence, and  the  appropriate  points,  into  his  stick, 
securing  each  with  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand, 
and  placing  them  side  by  side  from  left  to  right 
along  the  line.  When  he  arrives  at  the  end  of 
his  line,  the  compositor  must  separate  the  words, 
so  that  they  will  fill  the  width  of  the  measure. 
Spaces  of  varying  thickness  are  inserted  as  even- 
ly as  possible  between  the  words.  When  the 
compositor  has  set  up  as  many  lines  as  his  com- 
posing-stick will  hold  conveniently,  they  are 
lifted  by  grasping  them  with  the  fingers  of  each 
hand,  as  if  they  were  a  solid  piece  of  metal.  He 
then  places  the  mass  upon  a  shallow  tray  termed 
a  galley,  which  has  a  ledge  on  two  or  three  sides. 

The  printer's  unit  of  measurement  by  which 
the  compositor  is  paid  is  the  em  in  America  and 
the  en  in  Great  Britain.  An  em  is  the  square 
of  the  body  of  the  type  selected ;  the  number  of 
ems  that  fill  a  line,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
lines  in  a  page  gives  the  total  number  of  ems  of 
type  in  the  page.  The  piece  compositor  is  paid 
an  agreed  rate  per  1000  ems,  but  the  rate  varies 
with  different  kinds  of  composition.  Tabular 
matter,  mathematical  formulas,  etc.,  are  usually 
paid  for  on  a  time  basis. 

Composed  type  that  has  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  set  is  known  as  dead  matter, 
and  its  separate  letters  have  to  be  distributed 
into  the  case  for  re-use,  in  new  work.  The  com- 
positor first  wets  the  composition  so  that  the 
separate  types  will  slightly  cling  together.  He 
then  places  a  number  of  lines  upon  his  composing 
rule,  picks  up  a  few  types  between  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  drops  them  one  at  a  time,  into 
their  proper  compartments  in  the  case. 

Make-Up  is  done  by  taking  composed  type 
from  the  galley  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a 
page  of  prescribed  size.  It  is  then  tied  up  so 
that  it  can  be  safely  handled  and  is  put  upon  an 
imposing-stone  or  iron-topped  table.  When  the 
page  consists  of  several  columns,  as  in  news- 
papers, the  type  of  one  column  is  placed  after 
another,  upon  the  stone.  The  pages  are  separated 
by  suitable  blanks,  and  the  whole  mass  of  type 
is  locked  up'  by  filling  the  angular  space  around 
the  type  and  inside  the  iron  frame  with  strips 
Tol.  XIV.— 84. 


of  wood  or  metal  and  by  wedging  them  with 
screw  clamps  or  quoins,  so  tightly  that  none  of 
the  type  can  fall  out.  Proofs  are  taken  from  the 
type  in  galley  and  in  page  form,  which  are  read 
for  errors,  so  that  corrections  may  be  made  be- 
fore the  type  is  sent  to  press.  At  least  two  proofs 
of  the  type — a  galley  proof  and  a  page  proof — 
are  always  taken  and  read  for  errors,  and  very 
often  in  careful  work  several  proofs  of  each  kind 
are  'pulled'  and  read  by  different  persons.  See 
Pboof-Reading. 

The  printer's  form  may  consist  of  any  number 
of  pages  from  2  to  128.  'Imposition'  is  a  method 
of  arranging. pages  so  that  they  will  follow  one 
another  upon  the  printed  paper  in  the  proper 
consecutive  order.  The  method  of  imposition  or 
the  order  of  arrangement  differs  according  to  the 
number  of  pages  in  the  form,  but  the  general 
principle  of  the  process  may  be  understood  from 
the  following  diagram  of  a  16-page  form,  in 
which  the  numeral  in  each  case  indicates  the 
number  of  the  page  in  that  form  and  its  location 
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the  top  of  the  page.  To  guide  the  binder  in  ar- 
ranging the  printed  sheets  in  their  proper  order, 
letters  or  numerals  known  as  signatures  are 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  each  section. 
The  letters  J,  V,  and  W  are  not  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Stereotyping  is  a  process  by  which  the  com- 
posed types  of  a  page  are  founded  in  one  piece. 
The  object  is  to  preserve  composition  so  that 
it  cannot  be  distributed,  to  cheapen  cost,  and  save 
wear  of  type.  Many  methods  have  been  invented, 
but  two  only  are  now  in  use :  stereotyping  by  the 
papier-mache*  process,  and  electrotyping.  The 
papier-mache*  process  is  preferred  for  its  speed 
by  daily  newspapers ;  electrotyping  by  book  print- 
ers for  its  greater  accuracy,  and  its  applicability 
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to  fine  engravings  in  relief.  Crude  experiments 
at  soldering  composed  types  together  and  at 
making  duplicates  by  tlie  pressure  of  pages  on 
type  metal  softened  by  heat  were  made  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  the  first  practical  work 
was  done  by  William  Ged,  a  goldsmith,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1725.  His  invention  was  not  kindly 
received  by  the  printers  and  publishers  of  Eng- 
land, and  soon  fell  into  disuse,  but  it  was  revived 
and  improved  by  Earl  Stanhope  of  London,  about 
the  year  1802.  For  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards 
it  was  preferred  for  book  work,  and  was  general- 
ly known  as  the  plaster  process.  The  page  of 
type  to  be  stereotyped  was  put  in  an  iron  pan 
and  a  preparation  of  plaster  of  Paris  poured  over 
it,  which  was  afterwards  baked  dry  in  an  oven. 
The  dried  mold  so  made  was  then  submerged  in 
melted  type  metal  that  penetrated  every  crevice. 
When  properly  cooled,  the  mold  was  broken,  and 
a  duplicate  of  the  composed  type  appeared  on 
one  side,  of  the  plate.  The  rough  side  of  the 
plate  was  planed  down,  its  edges  were  beveled, 
and  faulty  letters  corrected,  until  it  beeame  a  pre- 
sentable duplicate  of  the  type  work.  Stereotyping 
by  plaster  was  brought  to  Newark  by  David 
Bruce  in  1813.  Stereotypes  have  also  been  made 
by  pressing  the  types  upon  prepared  dampened 
china  clay,  but  the  clay  process  is  rarely  used. 
The  papier-mache  process,  invented  by  Genoux,  of 
France,  in  1820,  was  neglected  for  many  years, 
but  is  now  in  favor  with  all  daily  newspapers. 
Sheets  of  thin  tissue  paper,  pasted  together  and 
backed  with  damp  unsized  thicker  paper,  consti- 
tute the  mold  or  matrix  for  the  papier-mache' 
process.  They  are  firmly  and  evenly  impressed 
on  the  page  of  type,  which  may  be  flat  or  curved, 
and  are  then  dried  upon  the  page.  When  dry  the 
matrix  is  removed,  and  adjusted  to  an  iron  mold 
a  which  melted  type  metal  is  poured  from  sev- 
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cylinder  printing.  The  first  improvement  on  the 
stuffed  balls  consisted  in  covering  them  with  the 
elastic  composition  of  glue  and  treacle  then  em 
played  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  Catching 
at  this  idea,  the  inventors  of  cylinder  printing 
machines  made  inking  rollers  by  easting  them  in 
a  cylindrical  mold.  This  invention  eanie  general 
ly  into  use  between  1814  and  1818,  everywhere 
superseding  balls,  and  rendering  printing  mi 
chinery  practicable.  Inking  rollers  for  type 
work,  now  made  of  a  mixture  of  glue,  glucose, 
sugar,  and  glycerin,  are  found  more  durable  thin 
those  made  from  glue  and  molasses  only.  The 
quantities  of  each  constituent  must  he  varied  to 
suit  the  speed  of  the  machine,  the  nature  of  the 
press  work,   and   the   temperature   of  the   press- 

Printing  PRESSES.  The  earliest  engraving  of 
a  printing  press  shows  a  stout  framework  of 
wood  posts,  firmly  braced  against  the  ceiling  to 
resist  upward  pressure,  a  bed  plate  of  stone  ai  a 
rest  for  the  form  of  type,  which  could  be  exposed 
to  receive  ink,  and  then  be  slid  upon  ways  under 
the  platen  or  pressing  surface.  ,  Impression  was 
given  by  a  large  screw  of  wood  over  this  platen 
and  this  screw  was  moved  by  a  long  bar  of  wood 
and  iron.  The  sheet  of  paper  to  be  printed 
(about  16X20  inches  was  a  common  size)  was 
laid  upon  an  inclined  framework  of  wood  cov 
ered  with  blanket  or  parchment,  which  was 
hinged  to  slide  on  the  ways  and  to  be  placed  un- 
der the  platen.  This  platen  impressed  only  one- 
half  of  one  side  of  the  paper;  to  print  the  sheet 
16  X  20  on  both  sides  the  pressman  had  to  Rive 
four  pulls  on  the  bar.  To  print  with  uniform 
margin  and  in  accurate  register,  the  sheet  on  its 


?nings.    The  plate  so  made  is  then  cooled, 


operations,  aided  by  machinery,  are  made  with 
great  speed.     Ten  minutes  is  the  ordinary  time. 

Electrotypino.  For  fine  book  work  and  for 
duplicating -engraved  illustrations,  electrotyping 
is  the  process  preferred.  By  this  process  the 
type  page  is  impressed  in  a  thin  sheet  of  wax 
which  is  first  dusted  with  a  coating  of  powdered 
graphite  and  then  with  a  coating  of  iron  filings. 
The  wax  mold  so  prepared  is  immersed  in  a  bath 
containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  through 
which  passes  an  electric  current  from  a  dynamo. 
This  deposits  a  thin  film  of  copper  on  the  wax 
mold.  ( See  Electro-Chemisthy,  Industrial 
Application  of.)  When  thick  enough  to  be 
stable  the  film  or  shell  of  copper  is  backed  with 
a  solder  of  tin,  and  afterwards  with  a  firmer  basis 
of  type  metal,  applied  in  a  melted  state.  This 
type  metal  baBe  is  then  planed  and  beveled,  so 
that  it  can  be  neatly  fitted  to  a  thicker  base  of 
hard  wood  that  makes  it  type-high.  Electrotype 
plates  may  be  curved  by  passing  them  through 
shapers  or  suitable  bending  rolls.  Electrotype 
plates  for  printing  were  made  by  Joseph  A. 
Adams,  a  wood  engraver  of  New  York  City,  in 
1S3D-41,  but  they  did  not  supplement  stereotype 
before  1850. 

Inking  Rollers.  Printing  ink  is  a  tritura- 
tion (not  a  chemical  union)  of  boiled  oil,  smoke 
black,  coloring  matter,  and  other  ingredients.  By 
the  old  process  for  inking  types,  stuffed  leather 
balls  were  made  use  of,  but  they  were  difficult  to 
keep  in  proper  order,  and  were  inapplicable  to 
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first  impression  was  pierced  with  small  perfora- 
tions on  the  front  side,  and  afterwards  suspended 
from  holes  so  made  on  properly  placed  point* 
when  the  second  side  was  printed.  Although  the 
mechanism  of  the  press  was  rude  and  even  petty, 
good  printing  was  done  upon  it  by  a  competent 
pressman.  The  first  improvement  in  construction 
was  made  by  Blaew,  of  Amsterdam,  in  1601,  vim 
in  addition  to  other  devices  attached  spring  t'> 
the  platen  moved  by  the  screw,  so  that  it  could 
have  a  quick  return  movement  without  special 
exertion  from  the  pressman.  In  1786  M.  Pierre. 
of  Paris,  invented  a  printing  press  entirely  of 
iron,  and  strong  enough  to  print  one  side  of  the 
sheet  bv  one  pull  of  the  bar,  but  it  did  not  meet 
with  favor.    About  1804,  Earl  Stanhope,  of  Lon- 
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Jon,  made  great  improve  meats  on  the  large  iron 
prtss  of  Pierres,  adding  many  clever  devices  of 
his  own  for  tbe  lightening  of  labor.  In  1800 
Koenig,  of  Saxony,  went  to  London  with  the  model 
of  in  improved  platen  press,  which  he  failed  to 
introduce.  His  associates  were  more  successful  in     York  had  all  their  work  done 


■t  were  rejected  after  fair  trial  by  all  book- 
inters.  The  old  publishing  house  of  Harper  ft 
others  used  hand  presses  only  in  1835,  but 
in  after  introduced  the  Adams  power  press, 
prominent  firm  of  law-book  publishers  in  New 
■'■■-'     ■  hand  pre 


reviving  a  patent  issued  to  William  Nicholson,  of    late  as  1849.    The  preference  for  hand-press  work 
London,  in   1700  for  printing  on  a  flat  surface     has  been  more  marked  in  Great  Britain,   The  fine 
books  of  Pickering  and  Whitingham  and  more 


with  cylindrical  pressure.  The  new  method  was 
fairly  tested  upon  a  book  form  in  1811  and  the 
new  machine  began  to  do  the  regular  edition  of 
the  London  Times  in  1814.  Soon  after  this  all  30 
July  newspapers  had  cylinder  presses,  for  their 
(Tester  speed  and  economy  were  advantages  not 
!o  be  neglected,  but  book  work  of  all  kinds  con- 
tinued to  be  done  on  platen  presses  of  new  con- 
junction.     The    Columbian    Press,   invented   by 


<*orge  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia  (1810);  the 
Adams  Power  Press,  made  in  1830,  by  Isaac 
Adams,  of  Boston;  the  Washington  Press,  of 
Rust,  of  New  York,  in  1827,  were  for  many  years 
the  favorites.  The  last  two  mentioned  are  yet 
in  daily  use  in  many  printing  houses  of  the 
l  nited  States.  Cylinder  printing  machines,  the 
first  made,  although  indespensable  to  early  news- 
papers, were  damaging  to  type,  and  for  that  rea- 


recently  those  of  William  Morris  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  printed  on  a  hand  press.  The  hand 
press  was  found  too  slow  and  the  cylinder  press 
too  cumbrous  and  costly  for  the  small  forms  of 
commercial  printing  required  before  1850.  To 
supply  this  demand  many  small  and  inexpensive 
platen  printing  presses  were  devised  for  cards 
and  circulars.  In  1840  S.  P.  Buggies,  of  Boston, 
invented  a  platen  machine  that  printed  a  sheet 
of  letter  size  at  the  speed  of  1000  an  hour,  power 
being  furnished  by  the  foot  of  the  pressman  mov- 
ing a  treadle  and  attached  crank.  In  1850  George 
P.  Gordon,  of  New  York,  patented  a  form  of 
small  platen  press,  in  which 
the  platen  vibrated  to  tbe 
bed  of  type,  and  printed 
small  sheets  with  great  speed 
and  accuracy.  This  Gordon 
press,  with  some  modifica- 
tions and  under  various 
names,  is  still  preferred  in 
all  printing  countries  for 
small  jobs.  Cylinder  presses, 
impressing  types  upon  a  flat 
bed  with  a  reciprocating 
movement,  are  made  of  many 
different  constructions:  .(1) 
The  drum  cylinder,  that 
makes  one  revolution  -  and 
one  impression  to  the  for- 
ward and  backward  move- 
ment of  the  bed  of  type,  is 
still  in  use  for  small  job  work;  (2)  the  two- 
revolution  cylinder,  that  rotates  at  greater 
speed,  and  gives  impression  at  every  other  ro- 
tation, is  much  used  for  book  work;  (3)  tbe 
stop- cylinder,  that  stops  its  rotation  after 
each  impression,  has  been  preferred  for  its 
accurate  register  and  superior  printing  of  en- 
graved illustrations;  (4)  the  double  cylinder, 
that  produces  two  prints   from  the   same  form 
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on  each  reciprocating  movement  of  the  bed, 
still  finds  some  favor  for  newspapers  of  small 
editions;  (5)  the  perfecting  cylinder,  that  prints 
both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  the  same  operation. 
Other  constructions,  some  of  value,  could  be 
named,  but  those  here  specified  are  in  moat  favor. 
The  perfecting  cylinder  last  mentioned  ia  the 
only  construction  of  flat-bed  press  that  attempts 
to  print  both  aides  at  once,  but  its  movement  is 
relatively  slow.  The  high  speed  required  by  daily 
newspapers  can  be  had  only  by  the  full  use  of  the 
rotary  principle  for  the  pressed  and  the  pressing 
surfaces.  In  1835  Rowland  Hill,  of  England, 
devised  a  press  on  this  plan  purposed  to  print 
upon  an  endless  roll  of  paper,  but  his  scheme 
was  never  put  to  practical  use.  In  1850  Thomas 
Nelson,  of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  at  the  World's 
Fair  a  little  cylinder  which  did  print  a.  handbill 
on  both  sides  at  great  speed  from  this  endless 
roll.  It  was  not  favorably  regarded  as  a  prac- 
ticable apparatus.  In  1685  William  Bullock,  of 
New  York,  constructed  a  rotary  press,  which 
printed  from  an  endless  roll,  10,000  copies  in 
an  hour.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  had  pro- 
duced in  1847  a  type- revolving  printing  machine. 
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is  fed  from  three  rolls  of  paper  and  can  print, 
cut,  paste,  fold,  and  count  24,000  papers  of 
14,  20,  or  24  pages  each,  36,000  papers  of  16 
pages  each,  48,000  of  10  or  12  pages  each,  and 
72,000  of  8  pages  each  during  every  hour  of 
its  daily  operation.  In  1900  three  octuple 
presses  were  installed  for  the  New  York  Journal, 
Each  press  weighs,  when  in  running  order,  shout 
200,000  pounds,  and  has  II  pairs  of  printing 
cylinders,  40  ink-distributing  cylinders,  100  com- 
position rollers.  22  ink  fountains,  5  sets  of  oil 
fountains,  and  850  gear  wheels. 

These  presses  are  operated  by  electricity,  sod 
are  35  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  high. 
An  80  horse-power  electric  motor  ia  required  to 
start  one  of  them  from  a  state  of  rest  until  it 
attains  its  proper  speed,  after  which  it  performs 
its  work  at  a  considerably  less  expense  of  power. 

In  these  machines  five-cylinder  color  presses 
are  combined  with  a  full  black  press,  which. 
also  has  extra  facilities  for  turning  out  fine 
newspaper  work  from  electrotype  plates;  con- 
sequently half-tone  plates  and  colored  illustra- 
tions can  be  printed  in  connection  with  the  text 

In  1903  a  press  of  still  greater  dimensions  was 


In  this  construction  a  large  central  cylinder 
contained  the  form  of  type  on  a  small  portion 
of  its  circumference,  the  rest  of  that  circum- 
ference being  used  for  the  movement  of  inking 
rollers.  The  types  were  held  in  place  by  grooved 
and  rebated  column  rules  and  screw  clamps. 
Around  this  large  cylinder  were  placed  at  grad- 
uated distances  4,  6,  8,  or  10  impression  cylin- 
ders, for  each  of  which  separate  piles  of  paper 
and  separate  feeders  had  to  be  provided.  Every 
revolution  of  the  central  cylinder  produced  from 
four  to  ten  copies,  but  these  copies  were  printed 
on  one  side  only,  and  this  defect  limited  its 
value  as  a  newspaper  machine.  In  1871  R.  Hoe 
k  Co.  invented  a  rotary  press,  which  printed 
on  both  sides,  from  curved  stereotype  plates  at 
the  rate  of  12,000  an  hour.  This  machine,  a 
favorite  at  the  start,  has  been  reconstructed 
on  new  lines  with  many  improvements  for  the 
different  requirements  of  eight- page  or  forty- 
eight- page  newspapers.  Two  or  more  distinct 
machines  are  geared  together  in  one  construction 
and  are  known  as  the  quadruple,  sextuple,  and 
octuple  machines. 

A  sextuple  press  built  for  the  New  York 
Herald  in  1889  is  composed  of  about  16.000 
pieces  and   weighs   118,000   pounds.     This  press 


constructed  by  R.  Hoe  *  Co.,  which  uses  when 
running  at  full  capacity,  eight  rolls  of  paper,  each 
four  newspaper  pages  wide.  This  machine  re- 
quires 125-horse  power  to  drive  it,  and  when  run- 
ning, at  its  full  capacity  consumes  in  an  hour 
about  70  miles  of  paper,  the  width  of  the  roll,  or 
280  miles  of  paper  of  the  width  of  the  newspaper 
page.  In  addition  to  the  eight  rolls  of  paper 
already  mentioned  eight  other  rolls  are  in  posi- 
tion, so  that  when  any  of  the  rolls  run  out  the 
roll-carrier  may  be  turned  on  a  turntable,  and 
the  new  roll  of  paper  quickly  pasted  to  the  end 
of  the  depleted  roll.  The  running  speed  of  this 
press  is  06,000  papers  an  hour,  four,  six,  eight, 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen  or  sixteen  pages,  or  48,- 
000  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-two,  twenty-four, 
twenty-six,  twenty -eight,  thirty,  or  thirty- 
two  page  papers,  all  delivered,  folded  to  half- 
page  size,  pasted,  and  counted.  Other  rotary 
presses  of  merit  are  made  in  this  country, 
and  in  France  and  Germany,  but  they  contain 
no  distinctive  principle  that  calls  for  minute 
description. 

Type-Setting  Machines.  The  output  of  news- 
paper presses  would  have  been  much  smaller 
if  type-setting  machines  had  not  furnished  com- 
posed type  at  greater  speed  and  lower  cost    In 
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1821  William  Church,  of  Connecticut  (but  then 
g  resident  of  London),  proposed  a  method  for 
casting  and  setting  type  by  one  operation  with 
great  rapidity,  but  the  machine  for  this  purpose 
was  rarer  put  to  practical  work.  In  1853  Wil- 
liam Mitchell  invented  a  type-setting  machine 
that  was  used  for  many  years  in  the  printing 
house  of  John  F.  Trow,  of  New  York,  but  it  was 
not  generally  approved.  Other  machines  suc- 
ceeded, and  many  had  merit.  The  Mergenthaler 
or  linotype,  a  complex  mechanism  that  casts 
composed  types  in  solid  lines,  is  the  approved 
machine  for  daily  newspapers,  and  is  used  to 
some  extent  for  book  composition.  The  Lanston 
machine  by  different  apparatus  casts  and  com- 
poses isolated  types  with  nearly  equal  speed. 
Either  machine,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  opera- 
tor, can  produce  as  much  composed  type  in  one 
boar  as  was  done  in  a  day  by  the  hand  com- 
positor.   See  Type-Setting  Machines. 

Pater.  Improvements  in  paper-making  have 
been  great  aids  in  the  development  of  printing. 
In  1827  the  Fourdrinier  paper  machine,  that  pro- 
duced paper  in  the  so-called  endless  roll  needed 
for  rapid  newspaper  printing,  was  introduced  in 
the  United  States.  It  made  paper  of  more  uni- 
form thickness,  of  larger  size,  and  at  lower 
price.  Cotton  rags  were  used  until  the  supply 
diminished.  In  1860  Henry  Voeltner  invented 
a  method  for  grinding  soft  woods  for  conversion 
into  paper  pulp.  His  method  has  been  improved 
by  chipping  the?  wood  and  treating  it  with  suit- 
able chemical  agents,  which  have  largely  reduced 
its  cost.  Book  papers  that  sold  for  16  cents 
in  1850  are  now  sold  for  5  cents  or  less,  but  the 
quality  is  not  so  good.    See  Paper. 

The  methods  of  book  and  news  presswork  have 
been  seriously  changed.  Before  1870  the  rough 
paper  then  in  use  had  to  be  dampened  before 
it  was  thought  fit  for  press,  and  type  work  was 
impressed  upon  it  against  a  thick  woolen  or 
rubber  blanket,  which  produced  thick  and  strong 
print.  This  elastic  impression  was  fatal  to  en- 
gravings with  close  and  shallow  lines  which 
were  choked  with  ink,  to  the  damage  of  proper 
light  and  shade.  Then  paper-makers  began  to 
provide  paper  with  a  smoother  surface,  and 
printers  undertook  to  print  this  paper  in  its  dry 
state.  Soon  after,  the  newly  discovered  art  of 
photo-engraving,  which  became  common  in  books 
and  magazines,  compelled  the  making  of  still 
smoother  paper.  To  supply  this  demand,  a  thin 
fabric  of  paper  was  coated  with  whiting,  which, 
after  proper  smoothing  or  calendering,  had  a 
surface  as  smooth  as  polished  metal.  To  print 
photo-engravings  on  this  paper  the  elastic  im- 
pression resistance  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
an  inelastic  resistance  of  hard  cardboard  sub- 
stituted. Under  this  treatment  the  delicacy  of 
fine  lines  in  an  illustration  could  be  properly 
preserved;  the  inelastic  resistance  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  illustration,  but  it  did  not  im- 
prove the  readability  of  the  type  work,  and  it 
did  add  to  the  cost  of  presswork. 

The  increasing  circulation  of  magazines  that 
were  filled  with  illustrations  compelled  the  aban- 
donment of  the  flat-bed  cylinder  press  about 
1884.  The  rotary  principle  then  and  now  em- 
ployed in  newspaper  work  had  to  be  adopted, 
but  with  finer  mechanism  nicely  adjusted.  In 
1886  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  made  for  the  printing  of  the 
Century  Magazine  a  rotary  press  that  took  on 
64  large  octavo  pages  and  printed  them  in  a 


satisfactory  manner  and  with  a  speed  not  pos- 
sible by  any  form  of  flat-bed  cylinder. 

Bibliography.  The  bibliography  of  printing 
is  very  voluminous,  and  only  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal books  treating  of  the  art  can  be  named 
here:  Hansard,  Typographic,  (London,  1825); 
De  Vinne,  The  Invention  of  Printing  (New  York, 
f878) ;  id.,  Historic  Printing  Types  (ib.,  1886)  ; 
id.,  Plain  Types  (ib.,  1900) ;  id.,  Correct  Com- 
position (ib.,  1001);  Faulman,  Oeschichte  der 
Buchdruckerkunst  (Vienna,  1882) ;  Ringwalts, 
Encyclopaedia  of  Printing  (Philadelphia,  1871)  ; 
Thomas,  History  of  Printing  in  America  (Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  1810,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1874) ;  Hoe, 
A  Short  History  of  the  Printing  Press  (New 
York,  1002) ;  Bigmore  and  Wyman,  Bibliography 
of  Printing  (London,  1880-86) ;  Dictionary  of 
Printing  and  Bookmaking  (New  York,  1891-94) ; 
Waldow,  Illustrirte  Eneyclopadie  der  graphi- 
schen  Kunste  (Leipzig,  1880-84). 

PRINTING-HOUSE     SQUARE.       (1)     A 

London  court,  so  called  from  the  former  office 
of  the  King's  Printer,  which  occupied  the  site. 
On  it  stands  the  office  of  the  Times.  (2)  The 
open  square  fronting  on  City  Hall  Park,  New 
York,  about  which  are  grouped  the  buildings  of 
most  of  the  daily  newspapers. 

PRINTZ,  Johan  (c.  1600-63).  A  Governor  of 
New  Sweden.  He  was  born  in  Bottneryd,  Swe- 
den, about  the  year  1600.  He  served  as  a 
cavalry  officer  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
for  having  surrendered  the  Saxon  town  of 
Chemnitz  was  dismissed  from  the  service,  but 
in  1641  was  restored  to  royal  favor,  was 
ennobled,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  New 
Sweden.  He  reached  Fort  Christina  in  1643, 
and  desiring  to  control  the  trade  of  the 
river  and  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Dutch 
at  Fort  Masson,  he  established  a  settlement  on 
the  island  of  Tinicum,  a  few  miles  below  the 
site  of  Philadelphia,  and  built  a  fort  and  also 
a  mansion  called  'Printz  Hall.'  His  administra- 
tion was  a  vigorous  one,  and  during  it  the  colony 
increased  in  numbers  and  in  prosperity.  He 
caused  other  forts  to  be  built  at  various  places 
for  the  protection  of  the  colony,  carried  on  a 
large  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  successfully 
maintained  himself  against  the  English  and  the 
Dutch.  He  quitted  the  colony  in  1653,  and  two 
years  later  it  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch  under 
Stuyvesant.  When  Printz  reached  Sweden  he 
was  made  a  general,  and  a  few  years  later  be- 
came Governor  of  J8nk3ping.  Consult:  Winsor, 
Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  (8 
vols.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1889) ;  and  Brod- 
head,  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  (2  vols., 
New  York,  1853-71). 

PRIOR.    See  Monastery. 

PRI/OR,  Matthew  (1664-1721).  An  English 
poet  and  diplomatist,  born  July  21,  1664,  prob- 
ably in  Wimborne,  Dorsetshire,  where  his  father 
was  a  joiner.  The  family  moved  to  London, 
and  the  young  Prior  was  placed  in  Westminster 
School,  where  he  formed  a  life-long  friendship 
with  Charles  Montagu,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax. He  graduated  B.A.  from  Saint  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (1686),  and  was  elected  fellow 
(1688);  through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  he  was  made  secretary  to  Lord  Dursley, 
Ambassador  to  The  Hague,  where  he  remained 
several  years,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  King 
William  III.;  secretary  in  the  negotiations  at 
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the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  ( 1697 ) ;  secretary  to  the 
Embassy  at  Paris  (1698);  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  (1699);  sat  in  Parliament 
(1701);  and  soon  after  forsook  the  Whigs  for 
the  Tories.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  negotiations 
preliminary  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  was  for 
a  short  period  Ambassador  at  Paris;  on  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Whigs  to  power  he  was  impeached 
and  imprisoned  for  two  years  (1715-17).  His 
last  years  were  passed  at  Down-Hall,  in  Essex. 
He  died  September  18,  1721,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Prior  gained  recognition  among  the  wits  by 
The  Country -Mouse  and  the  City-Mouse  (1687), 
written  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Montagu. 
It  is  a  readable  travesty  on  Dry  den's  Hind  and 
Panther.  In  1700  he  published  a  panegyric  on 
King  William,  called  Carmen  Seculare.  While 
in  prison  he  amused  himself  with  a  long  whim- 
sical poem,  entitled  Alma;  or  the  Progress  of 
the  Mind.  A  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
1709,  and  another  in  1718;  the  latter  brought 
him  four  thousand  guineas.  Prior's  short  poems, 
comprising  odes,  epistles,  and  epigrams,  are 
among  the  choicest  specimens  of  English  occa- 
sional verse.  We  may  cite  "To  a  Child  of  Qual- 
ity Four  Years  Old,"  "The  Merchant,"  "A  Better 
Answer,"  "A  Song,"  "To  a  Lady,"  and  "For  My 
Own  Tomb-Stone."  His  verse  tales  have  perfect 
grace.  Consult  the  Selected  Poems,  ed.  by  Dob- 
son,  Parchment  Library  (London,  1889)  ;  and 
the  edition  by  Johnson  in  the  Aldine  series 
(London,  1892)  ;  and  Thackeray's  English 
Humorists  (London,  1853). 

PRIPET,  prep'St  ( Russian  Pripyat ) .  A  river 
of  Western  Russia,  the  largest  right  tributary  of 
the  Dnieper.  It  rises  in  a  group  of  lakes  and 
marshes  in  the  Government  of  Volhynia,  near  the 
boundary  of  Poland,  and  flows  eastward  through 
Volhynia  and  Minsk,  then  southeast  into  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Kiev,  where  it  joins  the  Dnieper  some 
distance  above  the  town  of  Kiev  (Map:  Russia, 
C  4).  For  the  greater  part  of  its  course  of  500 
miles  it  flows  through  immense  marshes  and  for- 
ests, which  are  almost  uninhabited,  and  through 
which  the  river  and  its  branches  form  a  network 
of  side  channels  and  backwaters.  The  Pripet  is 
navigable  to  Pinsk,  and  is  connected  by  canals 
with  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen. 

PRISCIAN,  prlsh'an  (Lat.  Priscianus  Cce- 
saricnsis).  A  Latin  grammarian,  perhaps,  in 
point  of  reputation,  the  first  of  Latin  gram- 
marians, though  one  of  the  last  in  point  of  time. 
He  belongs  probably  to  about  the  early  part 
of  the  sixth  century,  for  he  is  mentioned  by 
Paulus  Diaconus  as  a  contemporary  of  Cas- 
siodorus.  He  taught  Latin  at  Constantinople, 
probably  at  the  Imperial  Court,  for  he  en- 
joyed a  Government  salary.  The  work  which 
has  mainly  preserved  his  name  is  his  Commen- 
tariorum  Orammaticorum  Libri  XVIII.,  dedi- 
cated to  his  patron,  the  Consul  Julianus. 
The  first  sixteen  books  treat  of  the  different 
parts  of  speech  as  conceived  by  the  ancients ;  the 
remaining  two  are  devoted  to  syntax,  and  in  one 
manuscript  bear  the  separate  title  of  De  Con- 
struction Libri  Duo.  Priscian's  Commentary  is, 
for  the  time,  a  solid  and  comprehensive  work, 
the  production  of  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
good  sense,  and  is  enriched  with  quotations  from 
many  Greek  and  Latin  authors  no  longer  ex- 
tant.      The  epitome  executed  by  the   German 


bishop,  Rabanus  Maurus,  in  the  ninth  century, 
was  very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Besides 
the  Commentary,  Priscian  wrote  six  smaller 
grammatical  treatises,  and  two  didactic  poems 
in  hexameter,  De  Laude  Imperatoris  Anas t ami, 
and  a  free  translation  of  the  Periegesis  of  Diony- 
sius.  The  first  edition  of  the  grammar  appeared 
at  Venice  (1470)  ;  the  best  is  that  by  H.  Keil 
(Leipzig,  1884).  The  two  poems  will  be  found 
in  vol.  v.  of  Baehrens's  Poetos  Latini  Minorcs 
(Leipzig,  1883). 

PBISCILIjA  and  AQTXILA.  The  names 
of  two  persons,  wife  and  husband,  connected 
with  the  personal  work  of  Saint  Paul  and  the 
early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
name  Priscilla  is  a  diminutive  from  the  original 
Prisca,  in  which  form  it  is  found  in  the  best 
texts  in  the  three  references  to  her  in  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles.  Her  husband,  Aquila,  is  de- 
scribed in  Acts  xviii.  2  as  "a  man  of  Pontus  by 
race,  lately  come  [to  Corinth]  from  Italy,  with 
his  wife  Priscilla,  because  Claudius  had  com- 
manded all  the  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome."  This 
decree  was  promulgated  in  a.d.  52.  Like  Paul, 
they  were  tent-makers  by  trade  (Acts  xviii.  3). 
It  seems  very  probable  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
had  accepted  the  Christian  faith  before  leaving 
Rome;  if  so  they  were  among  the  earliest  be- 
lievers there,  and  may  have  given  Paul  his  in- 
formation concerning  the  conditions  obtaining 
among  the  Roman  Christians  (Rom.  xvi.  17-19). 
They  remained  with  Paul  eighteen  months  after 
reaching  Corinth,  went  thence  with  him  to 
Ephesus,  and  tarried  there  while  he  went  on  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xviii.  11,  18,  19,  20).  From 
there  they  returned  later  to  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  3). 
Still  later  they  were  at  Ephesus  again  (II.  Tim. 
iv.  19).  These  changes  are  quite  consistent  with 
the  shifting  character  of  Jewish  life  at  the  time. 
and  with  their  function  as  missionaries  of  the 
new  faith.  They  were  regarded  most  affection- 
ately by  Saint  Paul,  who  reckoned  their  service 
as  hazardous  and  precious.  There  are  no  re- 
liable sources  of  information  concerning  the 
close  of  their  lives.  The  name  of  Priscilla 
(Prisca)  figures  quite  largely  in  later  tradition. 
There  is  a  church  in  Rome  bearing  her  name; 
a  volume  of  Acts  of  Saint  Prisca  goes  back  at 
least  to  the  tenth  century;  and  one  of  the 
oldest  catacombs  in  Rome  is  called  Ccemeterium 
Priscillw.  The  reason  whv  the  wife's  name  is 
placed  first  in  so  many  cases  has  not  yet  been 
fully  cleared  up.  The  names  of  these  two  early 
Christians  have  recently  become  more  prominent 
through  the  interesting  hypothesis,  put  forward 
by  Prof.  Adolf  Harnack  of  Berlin,  in  1900,  that 
the  authors  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  were 
Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Consult  Sanday-Headlam, 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (International  Critical 
Commentary,  New  York,  1899). 

PRISCILLA.  The  heroine  of  Longfellow's 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  wooed  by  John 
Alden  for  his  friend  Standish,  but  won  for  him- 
self. 

PRISCILLIAN  (Lat.  PriscilHanus)  (?-385). 
A  Spanish  Christian  of  prominence,  who,  while 
still  a  layman,  started  a  reform  movement  with 
the  view  of  deepening  religious  life  and  en- 
couraging asceticism.  He  afterwards  entered 
holy  orders  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Avila,  in 
Central  Spain.  His  theology  diverged  from  or- 
thodoxy at  some  points,  and  in  the  end  he  was 
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charged  with  holding  Gnostic,  Maniduean,  and  between  the  annual  meetings.  The  other  stand- 
other  heresies,  although  he  himself  disavowed  ing  committees  are  on  criminal  law  reform,  po- 
tbe  opinions  of  Manes.  He  seems,  however,  to  lice,  prison  discipline,  discharged  prisoners, 
have  held  peculiar  views  respecting  the  influ-  juvenile  delinquency.  There  is  also  a  volunteer 
race  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  men.  He  be-  committee  of  correspondence  for  reform  and  aid 
lieved  thut  the  Church  still  possessed  the  gift  of  discharged  prisoners  in  the  various  States. 

of  prophecy,  and  he  gathered  his  followers  into  prison   BREACH,    or   Prison    Breaking. 

pnvste  assemblies  which  lent  color  to  the  charge  The  a(jt  b    wh|cn           '    n  egca        b    force  and 

•f  "«{M»S™»  I*^,^8"  ?£Tk»l?^*£  'iolen<*  from  a  place  where  heis  confined  in 

•ouncil  at  Saragossa  (380)  reproved  the  ascetic  cugtod       fl^                  misdemeanor,  and 

.iri  separatist  tendencies  of  the  day,  although  fo  ^u^jj  there  mugt  ^      lawfui  eamnM, 

without  mentioning  Priscilhan  by  name,  and  a  ftn  ftctua,  breakin    of  tne      i80n  b    force 

controversy  ensued     His  views  were  soon  earned  d  ;io,         .     th       i(£ner  or  b£  others  in  his 

over  into  the  Gallic  Church,  and  within  eight  tau,f       d  ^  hj     *focnrMIieilt/Mld  he   mUst 

or  teayears  of  its  first  appearance  the  party  f  „                 although  of  course  subsequent  re- 

mcluded  several  bishops  and  a  large  number  of  [      d^not  affect  his  act  of  breach     Similar 

the  clergy.     In   the  course   of  the  controversy  ^       b    th    ^  ,           f    therg  ^thout  hig 

rWlian  appealed  to  Pope  Damasus    (c.382),  curemenJ  ia  a  ^^      ^^  the  authorities 

bt^rtlertter  pMS^'PSS  "h™d  *  »d"  <ta°" "  ^ 

against  the  jurisdiction   of   a   synod   convened  PBISONEB.    Any  person  who  is  confined,  or 

at  Bordeaux   (384),  he  was  tried  before  a  civil  restrained   in   his   liberty,   against  his   will;    a 

tribunal,  condemned    for    sorcery,    and    put   to  person  subjected  to  inprisonment.     The  term  is 

death,  along  with  six  others,  by  the  Emperor's  ordinarily  used  to  designate  persons  whose  bodies 

command.  The  Priscillianists  continued  for  some  have   been   attached   or    seized    in    criminal    or 

time  longer  in  a  state  of  schism,  and  are  found  quasi-criminal  proceedings  and  persons  who  are 

even  as  late  as  the  sixth  century.     The  literary  captured  in  war.    For  further  information  as  to 

remains   of    Priscillian    are    published    in    the  prisoners  in  the  general  and  ordinary  legal  usage, 

Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum,  see   such   titles   as   Imprisonment;    False   Im- 

toI.  xviii.  (Vienna,  1889).  prisonment;     Escape;    Prison    Breach;    At- 

PRISHTINA,  presh'te-na.    A  town  of  Euro-  tachment;     Bail;     Recognizance,     etc.      The 

pean  Turkey.     See  Pristina.  J,ght!v°f  KIT'™  ?L™*    ^      t^  g        K 

^              J  for    the    better    within    comparatively     recent 

PBISM   (Lat.  prisma,  from  Gk.  xpfcrpa,  prism,  historical     times.      Among     the     Greeks     and 

something    sawed,    from     rpleip,   priein,    wplfriv,  Romans,    and    for    many    centuries    before    and 

prizein,  to  saw).     A  polyhedron    (q.v.)    two  of  since,   prisoners   of   war   were   the    property   of 

whose  faces  (the  bases)  are  equal  polygons  and  those  by  whom  they  were  captured,  and  might 

whose  lateral  faces  are  parallelograms.     When  be   slain,    kept   as   slaves,   or   sold   at   the   ca- 

the  lateral  edges  are  perpendicular  to  its  bases,  price  of  their  captors.     This   is   still   the  case 

the  prism   is    called    a   right    prism,    otherwise  among  savage  races  and  among  some  of  the  semi- 

oblique.    A  regular  prism  is  a  right  prism  whose  civilized  races  of  the  Orient.    A  mind  picture  of 

bases  are   regular    polygons.      A   prism    whose  the  treatment  accorded  to  prisoners  of  war  in 

bases  are  parallelograms  is  called  a  parallelepi-  early  antiquity  among  all  the  races  of  the  East 

ped  (q.v.).     The  volume  of  any  prism  equals  is  given  by  the  accounts  of  the  Jewish  victories 

the  product  of  the  base  and  the  altitude.     Con-  in  the  Old  Testament.    The  custom  of  ransoming, 

suit    HolzmOller,    Elemente    der    Stereometric  and    later    when    mercenaries    and    professional 

(Leipzig,  1902).  soldiers  were  largely  used  mitigated  the  hardships 

mTB1,   -r,                   -^                     o      t  .«w-  of  the  prisoners.     The  modern  humane  doctrine 

PBISM,  Dispersive  Effect  of.     See  Light;  as  to  thFe  Hghts  of  prisoners  of  war  is  laid  down 

dispersion.  -n  the  mlea  ma(je  bv  the  Brusseis  Conference  in 

PBISXATOID     (from    Gk.     rplafia,    prisma,  1874,  which  have  been  generally  accepted.    Under 

prism  -f-  cI&k,  eidos,  form).  A  polyhedron  (q.v.)  these  a  prisoner  of  war  is  a  lawful  combatant 

which  has  for  bases  any  two  polygons  in  parallel  captured  in  war,  and  such  non-combatants,  as 

planes,  and  for  lateral  faces  triangles  or  trape-  guides,    balloonists,     telegraph     operators,     and 

zoids  which  have  one  side  in  common  with  one  others   who   are   identified   with    the   army   and 

base,  and  the  opposite  vertex  or  side  in  common  rendering  it  direct  service,  and  important  public 

with  the  other  base.     Consult  Hoi zm tiller,  Ele-  officials.     Surgeons  and  chaplains,  and,  now,  the 

mente  der  Stereometric  (Leipzig,  1902).  hospital   attendants   of   the   Red    Cross    Society 

are  exempt  as  such  from  being  prisoners  of  war. 

PMSON  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNIT-  A  prjSOner  of  war  has  no  protection  from  the 

BD  STATES,   National.     An  organization  of  laws  of  the  State  and  civil  remedy;  but  he  is 

prominent  philanthropists  interested  in  the  sub-  protected  by  the  rules  of  war  against  unlawful 

ject  of  prison  discipline  reform,  founded  in  Cin-  acts  against  his  person.    For  further  information 

cinnati,  Ohio,  in   1870,  undeT  the  presidency  of  consult  such  titles  as  War,  Laws  and  Usages 

Governor  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.    The  association  0F.    Ransom;    Brussels   Conference;    Alien; 

was  incorporated  in  New  York  State  in  April,  Inviolability;  etc.     Consult  the  authorities  re- 

1871.  the   charter    being   granted    to   Governor  ferred  to  under  International  Law. 

Horatio  Seymour  ( then  and  until  his  death  presi-  ^__ 

dent  of  the  association)    and  twenty-four  asso-  PBISONEB  OP  CHILLON,  The.     A  poem 

oate  members.     The  management  is  in  the  hands  by   Byron    (1816),   founded   on   the  history   of 

of  a  board  of  directors,  from  which  an  executive  Francois  de  Bonnivard,  a  Genevese  imprisoned 

committee  of  seven  members  is  chosen  annually,  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  Castle  of  Chil- 

which  discharges  the  active  duties  of  the  board  Ion,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  from  1530  to  1536. 
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PRISON  LABOB.    Labor  done  by  convicts  or  models  for  American  prisons.     Between  the  two 

misdemeanants  in  prison.    See  ConVIct  Labor.  systems    fierce   rivalry   arose,    but  after  many 

PBISONS  (OF.,  Ft.  prison,  from  L&t.  prensio,  tl?al®    the„T^?7n  .P1*"    ha®    ****    &**& 

seizure,  from  prendere,  prehendere,  to  seize,  take,  "J*0!*?*-..  With  the  introduction  of  steam  heat, 

from  pr<*-,  before  +  -Were,  Gk.  Xav«dv«V|  chanr  ele?lnc  ^hts '  ftnd  ^f™  sanitary  conveniences, 

danein,  to  seize;  connected  with  Goth,  bi-gitan,  Prions  nave  been  greatly  improved.    About  the 

to  find,  OHG.  firgezzan,  Ger.  vergessen,  to  forget,  P™sons  are  usually  high  walls  on  which  guards 

AS.  gitan,  Eng.  get).     Prisons  have  been  used  are.  stationed,   while   the   electric    lights  make 

from  antiquity  as  places  of  detention  or  seclu-  ^detected  escape  over  the  walls  by  night  ex- 

sion,   but  only  in   modern   times   as  places  of  tremely  difficult. 

punishment  for  crime.  Of  the  former  class  were  Prison  management  and  discipline  have  not 
the  famous  Tower  of  London,  the  Bastille  of  "P*  Paoe  witn  mechanical  improvements.  The 
Paris,  the  Bicetre,  the  Seven  Towers  of  Constan-  old  forms  of  torture  and  barbarous  punishment 
tinople,  and  the  Castle  of  Spielberg  in  Austria.  have».  however,  disappeared,  while  escapes  are 
In  the  sixteenth  century  workhouses  were  erected  relatively  infrequent.  In  the  larger  institutions 
in  England,  and  also  on  the  Continent,  to  which  tnere  *s  g«at  reluctance  to  tolerate  idleness, 
vagrants  were  committed:  London  (1550),  Am-  which  is  always  found  to  be  demoralizing  in  the 
sterdam  (1588),  Nuremberg  (1588).  There  was  extreme.  The  question  as  to  the  proper  occupa- 
at  first  little  classification,  and  conditions  were  tion  of  the  convict,  however,  is  difficult  of  solu- 
bad.  Gradually,  however,  improvements  were  tion.  (See  Convict  Labor.)  Inefficient  man- 
introduced.  The  rules  and  regulations  necessary  agement  often  destroys  many  of  the  good  influ- 
to  the  sheltering  and  employment  of  vagrants  ences  which  modern  penology  demands  shall  sur- 
developed  into  prison  discipline,  while  the  neces-  round  the  prisoner.  Trained  men  are  more  and 
sity  for  classification  led  to  the  development  of  more  needed  both  for  efficient  financial  manage- 
prison  architecture.  Imprisonment  under  the  ment  and  for  wise  discipline, 
new  conditions  came  to  be  viewed  in  a  different  Places  of  imprisonment  in  the  United  States 
light,  and  thus  became  a  recognized  punishment  include  'lock-ups/  jajls,  and  prisons  proper.  In 
for  crime.  each  town  or  city  are  local  'lock-ups,'  'calabooses,' 

Prisons  were  first  looked  upon  as  a  possible  or  'police  stations'  for  the  detention  of  arrested 
means  of  reformation  in  1704,  when  Pope  persons  pending  immediate  trial  before  the 
Clement  XI.  established  the  Hospital  of  Saint  magistrates.  Persons  convicted  of  misdemeanors 
Michael  at  Home.  This  was  not  strictly  a  prison,  are  confined  in  the  county  jails  or  houses  of 
but  in  the  criminal  wards  the  plan  was  intro-  correction.  Presumptive  felons,  bound  over  to 
duced  of  having  separate  cells  at  night  with  the  grand  jury,  are  kept  in  the  county  jails 
work  in  common  by  day,  silence  being  main-  pending  trial,  and  then,  if  sentenced,  are  confined 
tained.  This  plan  is  the  basis  of  what  is  now  fn  the  State  penitentiaries.  United  States  pris- 
known  in  Ameriea  as  the  Auburn  plan.  A  prison  oners  are  mua\\7  kept  in  State  institutions,  as 
which  became  the  architectural  prison  model  for  the  al  Government  maintains  onlv  a  few 
Western ^  Europe i  and ^America  was  constructed  pri8ong>  Ab  a  rule  county -jails  are  breeding 
at  Ghent  in  1773.  The  cells  were  ,  m  blocks,  tier  £lacefl  of  crime  The  hou48Jof  correction  are 
upon  tier,  radiating  from  a  central  octagon.  The  fctter  managed.  Few  county  jails  provide  work 
corridors  were  thus  against  the  outer  walls.  for  ^^  In  ^  0f  the  States  the  prison 
This  probably  suggested  the  form  of  the  Eastern  _|*L  ia  not  Vet  well  worked  out  These  in- 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  in  which,  however,  g?tu£ons  "re  for  IdultT  Thew Tare  aS  re- 
the  corridors  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fltutl0n?  are  *or  adults,  inere  are i  aisc ►re- 
blocks  of  cells,  as  at  Saint  Michael's.  These  £rmatories  (q.v)  for  younger  delinquents 
plans,  which  make  the  entrance  to  each  cell  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  local  jai  s  should 
visible  from  the  central  room,  have  been  adopted  ^  given  up,  and  that  all  prisoners  should  be 
in  many  later  prisons.  Beccaria  (q.v.),  in  *nder  state  control,  as  in  England,  where  the 
his  great  treatise  on  Crimea  and  Punishments  general  Government  assumed  control  of  all 
(1764),  protested  effectively  against  barbarous  pn«ons  m  *8<8. 

punishments,  and  John  Howard  (q.v.),  who  The  question  of  prison  reform  has  received 
spent  sixteen  years  in  visiting  the  prisons  much  attention  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
of  Europe,  was  able  to  effect  radical  changes  in  The  National  Prison  Congress,  the  National  Con- 
the  prison  regime  of  England.  Two  plans  were  ference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  as  well  as 
henceforth  followed.  In  one  the  prisoners  are  local  organizations,  have  had  great  influence  in 
separated.  They  eat,  work,  and  sleep  in  their  the  past  in  bringing  about  improvements.  The 
cells  apart  from  a.11  other  inmates.  This  is  meetings  of  the  International  Prison  Congress 
theoretically  the  policy  of  the  Eastern  Peniten-  (q.v.)  have  been  of  great  value.  Consult: 
tiary  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  adopted  in  Eu-  International  Prison  Congress,  Prisons  and  Rc- 
rope.  By  the  other  plan,  the  men  have  separate  formatories  at  Home  and  Abroad  (London, 
cells,  but  work,  and  often  dine,  together.  This  1872)  ;  Wines,  State  of  Prisons  in  the 
is  the  common  plan  in  America.  In  either  case  Civilized  World  (Cambridge,  1880),  a  very  use- 
much  of  the  corrupting  influence  attendant  upon  ful  compendium  of  facts;  id.,  Punishment 
the  intermingling  of  prisoners  is  to  a  large  ex-  and  Reformation  (New  York,  1895),  an  his- 
tent  avoided.  Early  prison  conditions  in  Amer-  torical  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  penitentiary 
ica  were  exceedingly  bad.  At  Simsbury,  Conn.,  system;  Barrows,  Prison  Systems  of  the  United 
an  abandoned  copper  mine  was  used  as  a  State  States  (Washington,  1900)  ;  and  id.,  The  Refor- 
prison  from  1773  to  1827.  Reform  began  with  matory  System  in  the  United  States  (ib.,  1900). 
the  building  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  See  Criminology;  Convict  Labob;  Juvenile 
Philadelphia  in  1817  and  the  Auburn  State  Offenders;  Penology;  Punishment;  Refohm- 
Prison  of  New  York   (181C),  which  became  the  atories. 
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PBISKEND,  preVrend.     The  capital  of  the  bring  about  a  fusion  of  Populists  and  Republi- 

Yllayet  of  Kosovo,  European  Turkey,  situated  on  cans  on  State  affairs  which  was  successful  in 

a  small  affluent  of  the  Drin,  75  miles  east  of  1894.     He   was   elected   to   the    United    States 

Scutari  (Map:  Turkey  in  Europe,  C  3).     It  is  Senate  in  1895  for  an  unexpired  term,  and  in 

one  of  the  most  beautiful,  richest,  and  most  in-  1897  was  reelected  for  six  years.     As  the  only 

dustrious  towns  in  European  Turkey.     It  has  a  Republican  Senator  from  the  Southern  States  his 

citadel  situated  1100  feet  above  sea-level,  and  a  influence  was  great.    He  was  one  of  the  leaders 

large  number   of   bazaars,   and   carries   on   an  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  white  Republican 

active  trade  in  flints,  saddlery,  glass,  and  cop-  party    in   the    South,    the   so-called   Lily- White 

per  and  steel   wares.     Among   its  edifices   are  movement,  claiming  that  as  the  negro  had  been 

twenty-four  mosques.    The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  deprived  of  his  vote  in  many  of  the  States,  it 

Catholic  archbishop,  a  Greek  metropolitan,  and  was  unfair  that  he  should  control  conventions 

a  Servian  theological  school.     Population  vari-  and  keep  away  desirable  recruits  from  the  ranks 

ously  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  60,000.  of  business  men.    On  the  expiration  of  his  term 

•  PMSTTBTA,    prtsh'te-na,   or   PBISHTINA.  j?   lg°s  he  *as  appointed  associate  justice  of 

A  town  in  the   Vilayet  of   Kosovo,   European  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Turkey,  30   miles   north -northeast   of   Prisrend        PMTCTT/ETT,  Henbt  Smith  (1857—).    An 

(Map:  Turkey  in  Europe,  C  3).    It  has  several  American    astronomer,    born    in    Fayette,    Mo. 

mosques  and   churches,   and   a   Greek   Catholic  After   his    graduation    from    Pritchett   College, 

school.  Population,  18,000,  mostly  Mohammedans.  Glasgow,  Mo.,  in  1875,  he  went  to  Washington  to 

PBITCH'ARD,  Chables  (1808-93).  An  study  practical  and  theoretical  astronomy  under 
English  astronomer,  born  in  Alberbury,  Shrop-  Professor  Asaph  Hall  in  the  United  States  Naval 
shire.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  Observatory,  where  he  became  assistant  astron- 
and  at  Saint  John's,  Cambridge.  From  1834  to  omer.  i"1*78-  Two  y«»  *te™arua  he  was 
1862  he  was  head  of  Clapham  Grammar  School,  appointed  to  the  same  position  m  the  Morrison 
and  in  that  period  became  a  prominent  member  Observatory,  Glasgow,  Mo.  He  was  sent  to  l^ew 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Elected  Zealand  m  1882  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford  in  and  ,m  1?83  was. mad.?  professor  of  astronomy  at 
1870.  he  planned  the  new  observatory,  invented  Washington  University,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
the  wedge  photometer  about  1881,  and  in  1885  director  of  the  observatory  there,  Six  years 
published  Uranometria  Nova  Oxoniensis,  a  pho-  afterwards  he  went  to  California  in  charge  of 
toroetric  catalogue  for  which  in  1886  he  received  the  Government  expedition  for  viewing  the  solar 
half  of  {he  Astronomical  Society's  medal.  The  eclipse.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  United 
measurement  of  stellar  parallax  by  photography  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  with  head- 
seems  original  with  Pritchard.  He  died  very  quarters  at  Washington,  m  1897-1900,  and  was 
soon  after  undertaking  a  share  in  the  interna-  then  elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
tional  stellar  chart.  He  contributed  to  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  wrote  Occasional  PBITHTJ,  prlfhoo".  The  name  of  several 
Thoughts  of  an  Astronomer  on  Nature  and  legendary  kings  of  ancient  India,  especially  one 
Revelation  (1889).  who    is   a   hero   in   the   Puranas    (q.v.).      His 

PBITCHAILD,  Mrs.  Hannah  (1711-68).    An  father  was  Vena,  who  was  slain  on  account  of 

English  actress.     She  was  found  in  1733  singing  his  impiety.    As  Vena  had  left  no  offspring,  and 

in  a  booth  at  a  public  fair;  from  that  time  she  the  kingdom  consequently  had  no  ruler,  the  sages 

appeared  at  the  Haymarket  and  other  London  assembled  and  consulted  how  to  produce  a  son 

playhouses   till,    for   the   last   twenty   years   of  from  the  body  of  the  dead  King.     First  they 

her  life,  she  became  a  member  of  Garrick's  com-  rubbed  his  thigh,  from  which  came  forth  a  being 

pany  at  Drury  Lane.    Though  lacking  in  cultiva-  called  Nishada.     By  this  means  the  wickedness 

tion,  she  was  an  actress  of  great  gifts  in  both  of  Vena  was  expelled.     They  then  proceeded  to 

comedy  and  tragedy.     She  played  Cleopatra  in  rub  the  right  arm  of  the  dead  King,  and  by  this 

IB  for  Love,  Zara  in  The  Mourning  Bride,  and  friction  Prithu  came  forth,  having  in  his  right 

many  other  noted  characters  of  the  time.     Her  hand  the  mark  of  the  discus  of  Vishnu,  which 

last  appearance  was  in  Lady  Macbeth,  her  most  destined  him  to  be  a  universal  emperor,  whose 

famous  role,  in  which  only  Mrs.  Siddons  could  power   would  be   invincible   even   by   the   gods, 

surpass  her.      A   few  months  after  her  retire-  Prithu  soon  removed  the  grievances  of  the  people, 

meat,  in  1768,  she  died  at  Bath,  wealthy  and  He  protected  the  earth,  performed  many  sacri- 

aniversally  respected.     Consult:   Doran,  Annals  flees,  and  gave  liberal  gifts  to  the  Brahmans, 

of  the  8tate  (ed.  Lowe,  London,  1888) ;  Russell,  thus  undoing  his  father's  wickedness.     During 

Representative  Actors   (London,  n.d.).  the  interval  in  which  the  earth  had  been  without 

PBITCHABD,    Jeter    Connelly    (1857-).  a  king,  all  vegetable  products  had  been  with- 

A  United  States    Senator  and   jurist,  born   at  £eld>  and  consequently  famine  raged     He  there- 

.Jonesboro,  Tenn.    He  received  an  academic  educa-  *°re  marched  against  the  earth,  which,  assuming 

tion  at  Martins  Creek  Academy,  and  was  ap-  the  *&™  of  a  cow,  fled  from  him.     Seeing  no 

prenticed  to  a  printer.     In  1873  he  removed  to  ^P*5:  *h«  at  Jast  Poised  ^  «new  her  fer- 

Bakersville,    N.    C,    where   he    worked   at    the  tihty  if  he  would  make  the  world  level     Prithu 

printers'  trade  and  became  editor  of  the  Roan  therefore  uprooted  mountains,  and  induced  his 

Mountain  Republican.    He  was  a  member  of  the  subjects    to    take    up    their    abodes    where    the 

Legislature  in  1884,  1886,  and  1890,  .and  was  £°T*had  become  a  Pjam'  J.h+tea?h  now,tul- 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887.    He  was  the  Repub-  £1,ed  her  promise;  and  as  Prithu,  by  panting 

lican  eandidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1888,  her  nvew  ll/e\^came\  a*  !*  we.re'  her  father'  she 

and  the  nominee  of  hia  party  for  United  States  was  henceforth  called  Prithivi. 
Senator  in  1892.    The  same  year  he  was  defeated        PBIVAS,  prt'va'.    The  capital  of  the  Depart- 

far  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  but  helped  to  ment  of  Ardeche,  France,  43  miles  northwest 
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of  Orange  by  rail  (Map:  France,  L  7).  The 
town  is  built  upon  a  ridge  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Ouveze,  at  the  foot  of  the  Coiron  Moun- 
tains, and  has  a  fine  esplanade  shaded  with 
plane-trees,  opening  upon  a  panorama  of  great  ex- 
tent and  beauty.  It  has  important  iron  mines, 
the  ore  of  which  is  exported,  and  it  manufactures 
silks,  woolens,  leather,  and  brandy.  Its  build- 
ings are  unimportant.  It  was  a  Huguenot  strong- 
hold and  was  destroyed  in  1629  by  order  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  Richelieu.    Population,  in  1901,  7561. 

PBIVAT-DOCENT,  preVvat'  dO-tsent'  (Ger., 
private  teacher).  A  private  instructor  in  Ger- 
man and  some  other  European  universities.  The 
privilege  to  thus  offer  instruction  is  acquired  by 
promising  scholars,  holding  the  doctorate,  after 
having  gone  through  the  process  technically 
known  as  'habilitation.'  This  process  consists  in 
publicly  defending  a  scientific  dissertation  em- 
bodying the  results  of  the  candidate's  original 
research.  Usually  the  privat-docent  draws  his 
fees  from  the  students. 

PBIVATE  (Lat.  privatus,  individual,  p.p.  of 
privare,  to  separate,  from  privus,  one's  own, 
from  prce,  OLat.  prat,  before).  In  the  United 
States  Army,  all  enlisted  men,  except  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  are  termed  privates.  See 
Army  Organization;  and  for  pay,  see  Pat  and 
Allowances. 

PBIVATE  BILL.  A  technical  term,  em- 
ployed to  designate  a  bill  introduced  into  the 
English  Parliament  for  the  benefit  of  one  or 
more  individuals,  corporations,  cities,  or  a  par- 
ticular locality,  as  distinguished  from  a  general 
bill  or  act  affecting  the  entire  country  or  com- 
munity. In  the  United  States  a  measure  affect- 
ing individuals  is  usually  called  a  special  act. 
See  Bill;  Legislation;  Statute. 

PRIVATEERING.  One  of  the  usages  of 
war  according  to  which  private  individuals  are 
authorized  by  the  Government  of  one  belligerent 
to  fit  out  at  their  own  expense  vessels  of  war 
designed  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  another 
belligerent.  A  privateer  is  an  armed  vessel  fitted 
out  for  this  purpose,  owned  and  officered  by  a 
person  or  persons  acting  under  a  commission 
usually  called  a  letter  of  marque  (q.v.).  Before 
granting  such  a  commission  it  is  usual  to  require 
the  lodgment  of  caution  money  or  the  execution 
of  a  bond  by  way  of  security  against  illegal 
conduct.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
forbidden  by  statute  to  accept  letters  of  marque 
from  powers  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and 
this  is  a  general  rule  among  nations.  The  com- 
mission is  revocable  upon  proof  of  abuse,  and 
according  to  English  law  the  holder  is  liable  in 
damages.  As  a  further  safeguard,  a  privateer 
is  always  subject  to  visitation  and  search  by 
public  vessels  of  war  with  a  view  to  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  the  commission  under 
which  it  sails. 

The  practice  of  privateering  is  an  old  one 
among  nations.  In  Europe  it  runs  back  to  the 
time  when  public  navies  had  not  come  into  ex- 
istence. During  the  Middle  Ages,  European 
States  having  few  or  no  ships  of  war  hired 
merchant  vessels  for  the  uses  of  war,  and  event- 
ually the  practice,  of  issuing  commissions  to 
persons  who  owned  ships  or  could  procure  them, 
authorizing  them  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  enemy,  came  into  general  use.  By  way  of 
compensation  the  person  so  commissioned  was 


allowed  a  share  of  the  booty  which  he  might 
capture.  Such  means  enabled  an  inferior  mari- 
time power  to  call  into  existence  on  brief  notice 
and  at  little  or  no  expense  a  temporary  force 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  a  more  power- 
ful rival.  It  was  by  this  means  that  the 
Southern  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War 
drove  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
from  the  high  seas  and  seriously  crippled  iU 
commercial  interests.  The  practice  is  still  sanc- 
tioned by  international  law,  but  it  is  rapidly 
falling  into  disfavor,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
again  extensively  resorted  to  by  any  civilized 
nation.  In  the  first  place,  a  privateering  force 
is  never  available  for  general  naval  operations, 
being  restricted  to  the  capture  of  unarmed  mer- 
chant vessels.  Secondly,  the  control  over  pri- 
vateers is  at  most  slight.  Those  who  engage  in 
the  privateering  service  are  often  bold,  adven- 
turous, and  sometimes  lawless  pen,  who  tend  to 
become  robbers,  since  their  motive  is  plunder  and 

their  reward  booty.  The  belligerent  employer  of 
such  persons  has  but  little  or  no  security  against 
their  aggressions  upon  neutral  commerce,  al- 
though he  is  held  strictly  responsible. 

As  the  rights  of  neutrals  increase,  the  disad- 
vantage of  employing  this  method  of  naval  war- 
fare becomes  more  potent.  States  having  small 
navies  find  it  possible  upon  the  outbreak  of  war 
to  increase  their  naval  strength  by  purchasing 
or  chartering  ships.    See  Declaration  of  Pabis. 

PBIVATE  SECEETABY,  The.  A  farce 
adapted  by  William  H.  Gillette  from  Von  Moser'a 
Der  Bibliothekar,  produced  as  Digby's  Secretary 
in  1884,  simultaneously  with  another  adapta- 
tion, The  Private  Secretary,  by  Hawtrey,  under 
A.  M.  Palmer.  The  best  parts  of  each  were 
combined  later  in  the  present  form. 

FBI  VET  (probably  a  corruption  of  primet. 
apparently  from  prim,  privet,  from  Lat  primus, 
first,  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  early  bloom). 
Ligustrum.  A  genus  of  shrubs  and  small  trees 
of  the  natural  order  Oleaceae.  Common  privet 
{Ligustrum  vulgar e),  a  shrub  growing  in  bushy 
places  and  about  the  borders  of  woods  in  the  mid- 
dle and  south  of  Europe,  is  naturalized  in  some 
parts  of  North  America.  It  has  half-evergreen, 
smooth,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  black,  rarely  white, 
yellow,  or  green  berries  about  the  size  of  peas. 
The  flowers  have  a  strong  and  sweetish  smell.  The 
berries,  which  persist  during  winter,  have  a 
disagreeable  taste,  but  serve  as  food  for  birds. 
They  are  used  for  dyeing.  A  rose-colored  pig- 
ment obtained  from  them  is  used  for  coloring 
maps.  The  hard  wood  is  used  by  turners  and 
for  making  shoe  pegs.  Privet,  though  spineless, 
is  much  used  for  hedges,  since  it  bears  clipping 
well,  and  withstands  the  smoke  and  shade  of 
towns.  It  is  not  hardy  in  Iowa  and  adjoining 
States,  though  introduced  Russian  forms  seem 
able  to  withstand  the  winters.  The  so-called 
California  privet  {Ligustrum  ovalifolium) ,  a 
native  of  Japan,  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for 
hedges.  Some  species,  natives  of  the  East,  have 
been  introduced  into  American  shrubberies.  All 
species  grow  readily  from  cuttings. 

PBIVET  WEBWOBM.  The  larva  of  a 
•pyralid  moth  (Diaphania  quadristigtnalis) . 
which  feeds  upon  privet  hedges  in  the  United 
States.  The  soft,  light-green  eggs  are  fastened 
to  the  leaf  near  its  midrib  in  clusters  of  fifty 
or  more.    The  light-green  caterpillars  hatch  in 
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early  summer  and  feed  upon  the  young  leaves,  lative  business.    Such  is  the  common  law  relat- 

hiding  themselves  in  silken  webs  either  between  ing   to    members    of   Parliament.      The    United 

the  upper  leaves  when  still  quite  small,  or  lower  States  Constitution  provides    (Art.    1,   Sec.   6) 

down  on  the   older   leaves   when   fully   grown,  that   the    Senators   and   Representatives    "shall 

After  three  weeks  they  transform  to  the  chrysalis  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach 

condition  within  silken  cocoons  in  folded  leaves,  of  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their 

The  best  remedy  consists  in  trimming  the  hedge  attendance    at   the    session   of    their    respective 

at  the  proper  time,  and  afterwards  applying  an  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 

arsenical  spray.  same,  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 

House  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 

PBIVILEOE   (Lat.  privilegium,  prerogative,  piace.»     This  provision   has  been   substantially 

from  pnrus,  one's  own  +  lex,  law).     In  law,  a  incorporated  into  the  constitutions  of  the  several 

benefit    or    immunity    growing    out    of    some  states  as  applicable  to  the  members  of   State 

special   rule   of    law    or    statute    by    virtue    of  legislatures. 

which  an    individual    or    a   class    enjoys    cer-        Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens.    The 

tain   immunities    or    rights    distinct    from    or  Constitution  of  the  United  States  nowhere  under- 

beyond  the   provisions   of   law   generally  apph-  take8  to  enumerate  the  privileges  and  immunities 

wble   to   the    community.      It    differs    from    a  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,   although  the 

dispensation  inasmuch  as  the  latter  merely  re-  Fourteenth  Amendment  assumes  that  there  are 

laxes  the   existing   law   for   a    particular    case  such)  and  expressly  prohibits  the  States   from 

or  cases,   while    the    privilege   is    a    permanent  making  or  enforcing  any  law  which  shall  abridge 

and  general   right.     Of   ancient   and   mediaeval  them.    The  Civil  Rights  Act  declares  that  they 

legislation  the  law  of  privilege  formed  an  im-  include,  among  other  things,  the  right  to  make 

portant  branch,  the  so-called  privileged  classes  and  enforce  contracts,  to  bring  suit  in  the  courts, 

being  governed  by  a  substantially  different  body  to  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  hold, 

of  law  from   the  other  classes  of  society.     In  aiMi  convey  real  and  personal  property,  and  to 

early  law  there  were  two  privileges  enjoyed  by  enjoy  the  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and 

the  clergy  which  deserve  special  notice  from  the  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person  and  prop- 


fort).    By  the  former  the  person  of  the  clergy-  took  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more  important 

man,  of  whatever   degree,    was   protected    from  0f  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  United  States 

violence    by    the    penalty    of    excommunication  citizens.    According  to  the  opinion  of  the  court, 

against  the  offender;   by  the  latter— known  in  they  include  a  citizen's  right  of  free  access  to 

England  as  'benefit  of  clergy'  (q.v.)— the  clergy-  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  in 

man  upon  claiming  his  privilege  was  exempted  order  to  assert  any  claim  he  may  have  upon 

from  trial  by  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals,  and  that  Government,   to   transact  any  business  he 

could  only  be  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  mav   have   with   it,   to   seek   its   protection,   to 

Early  English  statutes  placed  limitations  upon  8nare  its  offices,  to  engage  in  its  administrative 

this  latter   privilege,   and   it   was   finally   com-  functions;  free  access  to  the  seaports,  the  sub- 

pletely  abolished.      (See  Benefit  of  Clergy.)  treasuries,   land   offices,  and  courts  of  justice; 

In  modern  law  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  when  on 

various  form  of  class  legislation  which  charac-  the  high  seas,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 

terized  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  foreign    government;     the    right     to     assemble 

of  the  States,  class  legislation  is  restricted  by  peaceably  and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances; 

their  respective  constitutions.    Privileges  in  the  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  the 

legal  sense  so  far  as  they  exist  at  all  in  modern  right  to  use  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 

law  rest  upon  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  in  States;    all    rights   secured   to   our   citizens   by 

certain  cases  in  the  United  States  are  sanctioned  treaties  with  foreign  nations;   the  right  to  be- 

and  protected  by  provisions  of  the  State  and  Fed-  come  a  citizen  of  any  State  of  the  Union  by  a 

eral  Constitutions.  bona  fide  residence  therein,  with  the  same  rights 

Some  forms  of  privilege  have  been  considered  as  other  citizens  of  that  State,  etc.     Of  course, 

in  connection  with  other  topics,  in  the  law  of  no  enumeration   can   be  complete,  but  the   one 

which  they  constitute  an  essential  part.     Thus  given  above  is  the  most  exhaustive  and  authori- 

for  a  discussion  of  privileges  of  witnesses,  that  is,  tative   yet   made.     They   include,   as   the   court 

the  circumstances    under    which    witnesses    are  well   says,   the   rights  and   privileges   which   of 

privileged  from  giving  testimony,  see  Evidence;  right  belong  to  the  citizens  of  all  free  govern- 

Witxess.     For    a    discussion   of   the    privilege  nients.     In  the  decision  above  cited  the  Supreme 

which  exempts  one  from  liability  for  libel  and  Court  declared  that  there  is  a  citizenship  of  the 

Mander.  see  Libel.     See  also  Monopoly,  and  for  United  States  distinct  from  that  of  the  State, 

the  special  privileges  accorded  to  ambassadors  and  and    that   onlv    the    privileges    and    immunities 

diplomatic  agents  by  international  law,  see  those  appertaining  to   United    States   citizenship   are 

topics  respectively.  under  the  guardianship  of  the  national  authority, 

Privileges  of  Legislators.    It  is  essential  to  and  that  those  appertaining  to  State  citizenship 

the  maintenance  of  free  government  that  mem-  must  rest  for  their  security  and  protection  upon 

hers  of  legislative   bodies  should  be   privileged  the  action  of  States.    With  regard  to  the  latter, 

from  arrest,  both  civil  'and  criminal,  during  the  the   Constitution   provides   that  the  citizens   of 

term  or  session   of  the  legislature,  and   for  a  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 

reasonable  time   before  the  beginning  and  end  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.    No 

of  the  session,   and   that   they   should   not   be  complete  enumeration   of   these   has   ever   been 

called  to  any   legal   account  for  any   language  attempted.     Mr.  Justice  Washington,  sitting  in 

uttered  by  them  during  the  course  of  their  legis-  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  gave  the  opinion 
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that  they  might  all  be  comprehended  under  the 
following  general  heads;  protection  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  the 
right  to  acquire  and  possess  property  of  every 
kind,  the  right  to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness 
and  safety,  the  right  to  pass  from  one  State  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  agriculture, 
professional  pursuits,  or  otherwise,  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  right  to  main- 
tain actions  in  the  courts,  to  acquire  and  hold 
property,  and  the  right  of  exemption  from  higher 
taxes  than  are  paid  by  citizens  of  other  States 
(Carfield  v.  Coryell,  4  Wash.  c.c.  371).  See  also 
Cooley,  Constitutional  Law,  pp.  206-208. 

PRIVILEGED  COMMUNICATION.  A  term 
applied  to  two  distinct  classes  of  statements. 
First,  it  denotes  communications  between  parties 
to  a  confidential  relation,  which  the  law  does 
not  force  the  recipient  to  disclose  as  a-  wit- 
ness. Examples  of  this  class  are  statements 
made  by  a  client  to  his  lawyer,  by  a  patient  to 
his  physician,  those  between  husband  and  wife, 
those  between  a  party  and  a  witness  in  prepara- 
tion of  a  case  for  trial,  and  State  secrets.  They 
are  frequently  called  confidential  communica- 
tions. The  extent  to  which  they  are  privileged 
is  generally  regulated  by  statute  in  our  States. 
Second,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  statements 
which  are  defamatory,  but  which  do  not  give 
to  the  injured  party  a  right  of  action.  State- 
ments of  this  sort  are  of  two  kinds:  absolutely 
privileged  and  conditionally  privileged.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  of  Congress,  and  of  our  State 
legislatures  are  not  to  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place  than  their  respective  Houses  for  any  speech 
or  debate  made  therein.  (See  United  States 
Constitution,  Art.  1,  Sec.  6).  Judges  also  enjoy 
an  absolute  privilege  from  civil  action  for  any- 
thing said  or  written  by  them  as  judges.  This 
rule  is  not  made  for  the  protection  or  benefit  of 
a  malicious  or  abusive  judge,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  whose  interest  it  is  that  judicial 
officers  should  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  their 
functions  with  independence  and  without  fear 
of  consequences.  Similar  considerations  of  pub- 
lic policy  have  led  the  English  courts  to  accord 
the  same  absolute  privilege  to  the  pleadings  of 
litigant  parties,  to  the  remarks  of  counsel,  and 
the  statements  of  witnesses,  in  the  course  of 
judicial  proceedings.  In  this  country,  however, 
the  courts  have  generally  held  the  privilege  of 
such  persons  to  be  conditional  and  not  absolute. 
That  is,  they  are  not  liable  in  a  civil  action 
unless  their  defamatory  statements  are  not  per- 
tinent or  material  to  the  case  at  issue,  and  are 
made  in  bad  faith  and  for  a  malicious  pur- 
pose. 

A  conditionally  privileged  communication  is  a 
defamatory  statement  made  by  a  person  in  the 
discharge  of  some  public  or  private  duty,  whether 
legal  or  moral;  or  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
affairs  in  a  matter  where  his  interests  are 
concerned.  The  publication  of  legislative  and 
judicial  proceedings  by  newspapers  belongs  to 
this  class.  So  do  statements  made  by  a  lawyer 
to  a  client  about  the  solvency  of  a  third  person 
with  whom  the  client  is  about  to  engage  in 
business  transactions.  Communications  by  a 
parent  to  a  daughter  of  full  age  about  the 
reputation  of  a  suitor  are  also  in  this  category, 
as  are  the  warnings  by  a  master  to  his  servants 
about  the  character  of  a  fellow-servant,  or  the 
statements  of  an  employer  about  those  who  have 


been  in  his  service.  In  all  of  these,  and  in 
similar  cases,  the  plaintiff  must  show  that  the 
defendant  uttered  the  defamation  in  bad  faith 
and  for  a  malicious  purpose,  or  he  will  fail  in 
his  action.  See  Defamation;  Libel ;  Slander, 
Consult  Hageman,  Privileged  Commutncatiom 
(Somerville,  N.  J.,  1889) ;  also  authorities  noted 
under  Slandeb;  Libel. 

PBIVILEGED  DEBTS.  In  Scotch  law, 
those  debts  which  must  be  paid  first  out  of  bank- 
rupt's, insolvent's,  and  decedent's  estates,  cor- 
responding to  the  class  of  debts  called  preferred 
claims  or  debts  in  the  United  States. 

PRIVILEGED  DEED.  In  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, a  holograph  deed,  which  is  exempted  from 
the  statute  requiring  deeds  to  be  signed  before 
witnesses. 

PBIVY  COUNCIL.  In  England,  the  assem- 
bly appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  give  advice  on 
matters  of  state.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the 
kings  had  been  advised  by  the  Witenagemot,  and 
in  Norman  times  this  became  the  Great  Council. 
Naturally,  the  kings  had  more  intimate  coun- 
selors, and  they  separated  in  time  from  the 
larger  body  to  form  the  Privy  Council.  There 
are  traces  of  such  a  body  as  early  as  the 
minority  of  Henry  III.,  but  the  institution  did 
not  become  definitely  fixed  until  the  minority 
of  Richard  II.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
the  name  Privy  Council  first  appears,  and  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  this  became  the  official  desig- 
nation. 

The  period  of  the  greatest  power  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  during  the  infancy  of  Henry  YL 
It  came  into  frequent  collision  with  Parliament, 
which  was  jealous  of  its  power.  Its  sphere  of 
action  was  very  wide.  As  a  deliberative  body 
it  gave  advice  to  the  Crown  on  political  ques- 
tions. It  exercised  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  functions.  Originally  its  judicial  pow- 
ers were  very  great.  It  frequently  assumed 
cognizance  of  questions  of  private  right;  but  in 
1640  it  was  enacted  that  neither  King  nor  Council 

should  have  any  jurisdiction  in  matters  regard- 
ing the  estates  and  liberties  of  the  subject 
which  should  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  tribunals 
of  the  land.  The  Star  Chamber  (q.v.),  as  it 
was  constituted  under  Henry  VII.,  was  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  Council,  except  that  the 
two  Chief  Justices  were  included  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

After  the  Restoration  the  executive  and  con- 
sultative powers  of  the  Council  began  to  decline. 

Vain  attempts  were  made  by  Clarendon  and 
later  by  Sir  William  Temple  to  give  it 
new  vigor.  Since  the  reign  of  William  IIL  the 
Cabinet  has  gradually  appropriated  all  of  the 
political  functions  of  the  larger  body  of  which 
it  is  legally  a  part.  The  Privy  Council  has 
ceased  to  advise  the  Crown  regarding  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  realm. 

Since  1870  a  privy  councilor  may  be  either  a 
native  or  a  naturalized  subject  of  Great  Britain. 
The  honor  is  conferred  by  the  sovereign's  nomi- 
nation, without  any  patent  or  grant,  and  is  com- 
pleted by  taking  the  oath  of  office.  Among  the 
large  number   of  members  of  the   Council  are 

now  included  the  princes  of  the  royal  family; 
the  two  archbishops;  the  Bishop  of  London;  the 
judges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Court  of  Appeals;  and  all  the 
Cabinet  Ministers.    The  office  of  privy  councilor 
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formerly  fell  by  the  demise  of  the  Crown;  but  tain  cases  arising  under  the  Clergy  Discipline 

by  an  act  of  1708  the  Council  continues  to  exist  acts    and   petitions   for   the   extensions   of    the 

for  six  months  longer  unless  sooner  determined  terms  of  letters  patent.    By  the  Judicature  Acts 

br  the  successor.    Immediately  on  the  decease  of  (q.v.)  all  jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  the  High 

the  sovereign,  the   Council   assembles  and  pro-  Court  of  Admiralty  and  in  lunacy  proceedings 

claims  his  successor,  the  Lord  Chancellor  affixing  was  transferred  and  vested  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 

the  great  seal  to  the  proclamation.    The  body  is  peal. 

styled  collectively  'His  Majesty's  most  honorable  The  forms  of  a  secret  council  or  committee 

Privy  Council.'     The  councilors  are  entitled  to  have  alwaya  been  observed  by  the  Judicial  Com- 

the  designation  'right  honorable'  prefixed  to  their  mittee,  and  no  publication  is  made  of  the  views 

names;  and  they    take   precedence   next  after  or   vote   of   any   member.     The   judgments   or 

Knights  of  the  Garter.     A  council  can  be  held  decisions  of  the  committee  are  transmitted  to  the 

only  under   the    presidency    of    the   sovereign,  sovereign  in  the  form  of  a  report,  which  embodies 

Every  other  assembly  of  the  members,  though  the  views  of  the  majority  only, 

they  should  all  attend,  is  merely  a  'committee/  Educational  Committee.    The  committee  on 

The  functions  of  the  Council  are  either  care-  education  was  established  in  1839  by  an  Order  in 
fully  denned  by  statute  or  they  are  exercised  in  Council  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  educa- 
virtue  of  the  discretionary  prerogative  of  the  tional  legislation  and  administering  moneys  voted 
Crown.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  formal  or  cere-  by  the  Commons  for  school  buildings  and  teach- 
monial  character.  In  council,  for  example,  a  ers'  training  colleges.  The  funds  thus  voted 
minister  takes  the  official  oath,  a  bishop  does  were  turned  over  by  the  committee  to  two 
homage  for  the  temporalities  of  his  see,  and  the  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  elementary 
sheriffs  for  the  counties  are  chosen.  In  certain  education  among  the  poor,  and  provision  was 
ca^es  of  emergency  proclamations  may  be  issued  made  for  the  inspection  of  schools  by  Crown 
in  council;  and  under  authority  of  Parliament  officers.  The  encouragement  of  pupil  teachers 
Orders  in  Council  (q.v.)  have  the  force  of  law.  by  scholarships  in  training  colleges  and  the  offer 
Furthermore,  the  administration  of  various  spe-  of  salaries,  made  possible  by  the  grants  of  1846, 
eial  laws  of  Parliament  is  intrusted  to  the  Coun-  and  the  administration  of  special  funds  for  the 
cil.  A  large  part  of  the  administrative  business  increase  in  the  salaries  of  trained  teachers,  also 
is  transacted  in  committees,  either  temporary  devolved  upon  this  committee.  The  importance 
or  permanent.  Legally  the  Cabinet  (q.v.)  is  of  the  committee  was  greatly  increased  when 
but  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Other  in  1862  the  distribution  of  moneys  in  aid  of 
standing  committees  are  the  Judicial  Committee,  schools  was  made  dependent  on  the  character 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local  Government  Board,  of  their  work.  The  committee  of  the  Privy 
the  Educational  Committee,  the  Agricultural  Council  has  charge  mainly  of  the  disposition  of 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  for  the  Considera-  Government  grants  for  public  elementary  educa- 
tion of  Charters  of  Incorporation  under  the  Mu-  tion,  the  curricula,  and  the  certification  of  teach- 
nicipal  Corporation  Act  of  1882.  ers  engaged  in  subsidized  schools.     The  act  of 

Ireland  has  a  Privy  Council  of  her  own;  but  1870  has  increased  its  importance  by  investing 

the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  was  merged  in  that  it    with    the    additional    power    of    appointing 

of  England  in  1708.  school   boards    in   cases   where   existing  boards 

Judicial  Committee.  A  high  tribunal,  com-  neglect  their  duties.  In  1900  the  Education  De- 
poned of  certain  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  partment,  including  the  Department  of  Science 
created  by  the  Act  of  3  and  4  Wil.  IV.,  ch.  41,  and  Art,  was  placed  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
in  1833.  It  was  jgiven  jurisdiction  of  all  appeals  tion  for  England  and  Wales,  consisting  of  the 
to  his  Majesty  in  council,  which  at  that  time  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  principal 
included  appeals  from  the  High  Court  of  Ad-  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
miralty  in  both  instance  and  prize  cases,  and  Exchequer. 

all  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  colonies.    The  Consult :    Stubbs,    Constitutional   History   of 

act  also  provided   that  the   King  might   refer  England   (Oxford,  1894-97);   Smith,  History  of 

any  other  matters  to  the  committee  which  he  the  English  Parliament  (London,  1892) ;  Gneist, 

might  see  fit,  and,  under  this  clause,  many  im-  History  of  the  English  Constitution    (London, 

portant  questions    both   legal   and    political   in  1891)  ;  Macpherson,  Practice  { new  ed.,  ib.,  1873) ; 

their  nature  have   been  decided   by  this  com-  Macqueen,  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Privy 

mittee.     Members   of   the   Council   who   are   or  Council  (ib.,  1842) ;  Finlason,  The  Judicial  Com- 

have  been  justices   of   the   superior   courts   of  mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  (ib.,  1878)  ;  Wheeler, 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  comprising  the  Su-  Privy   Council  Law    (ib.,    1893) ;    Dicey,  Privy 

preme  Court  of .  Judicature  in  England,  the  Su-  Council   (new  ed.,  ib.,  1887) ;  Anson,  Law  and 

perior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  at  Dublin,  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution  (Oxford,  1892) ;  Acts 

the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  were  included  of  the  Privy  Council,  new  series,  vols.  1-16,  ed.  by 

in  the  committee.    The  judges  of  the  self-govern-  J.  R.  Dasent  (London,  1890-1901). 

iag  colonies,  if  members  of  the  Council,  are  ex-        mTmr  .-.<..   —  .       „ 

officio  members   of   the  committee.     The   Chiei  ^?IVY  1P?BS?%??E™  °?  ™*  .An  «Ocer 

Justices  of  Canada,    Cape   Colony,   and    South  of  the  royal  household  m  Great  Britain  charged 

Australia  are  now  members.     When  it  is  con-  w'th  *he  P/^nt  of  the  private  expenses  and 

adered  that  appeals  from  the  highest  courts  of  chanties  of  the  sovereign. 

the  colonies   may    involve    important    constitu-  PRIVY  SEAL.  A  seal  of  the  British  Govern- 

tional  questions  as  to  the  powers  and  limitations  ment,  which  formerly  was  affixed  to  documents 

of  their  legislative  bodies,  matters  which  to  an  that  were  afterwards  to  be  authenticated  by  the 

important  extent  determine  the  very  nature  of  great  seal,  or  that  were  of  such  minor  impor- 

the  Empire  itself,  the  dignity  and  importance  of  tance  as  not  to  require  the  great  seal.    The  officer 

this  Judicial  Committee  will  be  appreciated.  who  has  custody  of  the  privy  seal  is  called  the 

The  committee  has  also  jurisdiction  over  cer-  Lord   Privy   Seal.     As  early  as  the  reign  of 
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Edward  III.  he  was  a  member  of  the  King's  artistic  value  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  is  a  disputed 

Council  and  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown,  question.     What  was  perhaps  a  necessity  in  the 

The  affixing  of  the  privy  seal  was  for  centuries  time  of  Louis  XIV.  is  now  said  to  have  outgrown 

by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.     Until  its  use,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  list  of  prize- 

the  reign  of  Victoria,  all  letters  patent,  patents  of  winners  in  every  department  during  the  last  een- 

inventions,    charters,    naturalizations,    pensions,  tury  embraces  many  of  the  great  names  of  France, 

creations  of  honors,  pardons,  and  so  on,  were  Consult  Baltard,   Villa  M edicts  a  Borne  (Paris, 

required  to  pass  from  the  signet  office  to  the  1847). 

privy  seal  office,  the  signet  seal  being  the  war-  PBIZE  (OF.,  Fr.  prise,  fern.  sg.  of  pm,  p.p. 
rant  for  the  privy  seal,  as  the  latter  was  for  of  prendre,  from  Lat.  prenderet  prehendere,  to 
the  great  seal.  By  the  Great  Seal  Act,  1884  seize,  take).  In  international  law,  a  term  ap- 
( 47  and  48  Vict.,  c.  30,  s.  3 ) ,  it  was  provided  plied  to  all  captures  of  property  made  during  the 
that  all  instruments  required  to  pass  the  great  course  of  war  upon  the  high  seas  or  in  the  ter- 
seal  need  only  have  a  warrant  under  the  sign  ritorial  waters  of  a  belligerent.  The  right  to 
manual,  countersigned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  capture  both  the  public  property  of  an  enemv  on 
Secretary  of  State,  or  a  high  official  of  the  Treas-  the  sea  and  even  the  private  property  of  his'sub- 
ury,  and  that  thereafter  no  instrument  need  be  jects  is  recognized  by  the  rules  of  international 
passed  under  the  privy  seal.  The  Lord  Privy  law,  although  the  right  to  capture  private  prop- 
Seal  still  ranks  as  fifth  great  officer  of  State,  erty  on  land  has  been  generally  abandoned.  The 
usually  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  there  is  capture  of  enemy's  property  cannot  be  lawfully 
no  salary  and  no  definite  functions  are  now  at-  made  in  neutral  waters,  and  prizes  thus  taken 
tached  to  the  office.  A  peer  above  the  rank  of  a  must  be  restored  to  their  owners  with  such  repa- 
baron  is  usually  appointed;  but  a  commoner  is  ration  as  the  neutral  Government  ma v  demand  for 
eligible.     See  Great  Seal.  the  violation  of  its  neutrality.  Without  authority 

PRIX  DE  ROME,  pr£  de  rom  (Fr.,  prize  of  the  act  of  capture  must  be  regarded  as  piracy  and 
Rome).  The  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  is  a  prize  punishable  as  such.  Since  the  authority  to  cap- 
given  by  the  French  Government  to  a  certain  ture  enemy's  property  is  derived  from  the  bellig- 
number  of  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  musi*  erent  Government,  it  follows  that  the  title  of  the 
cians,  and  engravers,  who  have  passed  a  rigid  ex-  captor  to  the  prize  which  he  has  taken  is  subject 
amination  in  their  respective  departments  of  art.  to  the  disposition  of  his  Government  according 
The  winner  of  the  Prix  has  four  years  at  the  to  law.  The  Government  may  therefore  vest  the 
Villa  Medici,  the  Academie  de  France  a  Rome,  title  in  the  captor,  or  it  may  appropriate  the 
and  the  annual  sum  of  about  4000  francs  for  his  prize  to  its  own  use,  or  destroy  it,  or  sell  it,  dis- 
expenses ;  he  is  also  exempt  from  military  service,  tributing  the  proceeds  among  the  captors  in  such 
The  competition  for  the  Prix  is  open  to  any  manner  as  the  laws  of  the  State  may  prescribe. 
Frenchman  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  A  question  of  some  importance  in  the  law  of 
who  has  fulfilled  certain  conditions  in  the  Ecole  prizes  is  the  determination  of  the  exact  date  when 
des  Beaux- Arts  (q.v.),  or  elsewhere.  A  scheduled  the  title  passes  from  the  original  owner  to  the 
length  of  time  is  allowed  the  student  in  which  captor.  The  right  of  the  captor  to  that  which 
to  make  drawings  or  models  of  a  given  subject,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  his  enemy  is  complete  as 
for  the  completed  design,  and  ten  pupils  from  between  him  and  his  enemy  so  soon  as  the  cap- 
each  section  are  selected  to  enter  the  final  com-  ture  is  complete;  but  as  between  him  and  a  neu- 
petition.  They  have  three  months  in  which  to  tral  State"  which  may  lay  claim  to  a  whole  or 
prepare  their  work.  The  awards  are  made  every  part  of  the  prize,  further  evidence  of  the  lawful- 
year  to  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  and  ness  of  the  capture  must  be  forthcoming.  Ac- 
architects;  every  two  years  to  line  engrav-  cording  to  one  view,  the  title  passes  at  the  mo- 
ers;  and  every  three  years  to  engravers  on  fine  ment  at  which  the  capture  is  definitely  effected 
stones  and  medalists.  The  Academie  des  and  all  resistance  has  ceased,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Beaux-Arts,  a  section  of  the  French  Institute,  striking  the  flag  or  voluntarily  surrendering, 
has  charge  of  the  school  at  Rome,  and  the  'con-  Others  claim  that  the  title  vests  in  the  captor 
cours'  for  the  Grand  Prix.  The  director  of  the  after  twenty-four  hours  of  secure  possession. 
Academy  at  Rome  is  always  a  French  painter  Still  others  insist  that  the  capture  is  complete 
chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  Academie  only  when  the  prize  has  been  carried  infra  pri- 
des Beaux-Arts.  A  series  of  'envois/  or  speci-  sidia  and  is  thus  secure  against  the  possibility 
mens  of  work,  are  sent  each  year  from  Rome  to  of  recapture.  Whatever  may  be  the  correct  rule, 
the  Salon,  to  show  the  pupils'  progress.  In  the  it  would  seem  that  the  Government  to  which  the 
case  of  a  musician,  the  'envoi*  goes  to  the  Con-  captor  belongs  has  an  incohate  title  at  least  from 
servatory,  which  possesses  autographs  of  all  the  the  moment  the  act  of  seizure  has  been  accom- 
prize  cantatas  since  the  establishment  of  the  plished.  This  title  may  be  contested  by  a  neutral 
Prix.  Government  on  the  ground  that  the  capture  was 

The  Prix  de  Rome  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  made  in  its  waters,  or  by  its  subjects,  or  for 
in  1666.  Its  purpose  was  to  educate  promising  other  reasons.  The  incohate  title,  therefore,  is 
young  painters  and  sculptors,  at  the  cost  of  the  made  complete  by  having  the  prize  sent  in  to  a 
State,  by  study  of  the  antique  in  Rome.  The  port  of  the  captor  and  tlie  question  of  the  law- 
first  director  of  the  school  was  Charles  Errard  fulness  of  the  capture  authoritatively  determined 
(q.v.).  In  1720  architects  were  also  allowed  to  by  a  judicial  tribunal.  (See  Prize  Coubt.)  To 
compete  for  the  Prix.  During  the  Revolution  the  this  end  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring 
school  was  inactive,  but  Napoleon  enlarged  it,  and  in  his  prize  for  adjudication  if  it  is  capable  of 
after  1803  musicians,  medalists,  line  engravers,  making  the  voyage,  otherwise  he  should  destroy 
and  engravers  of  precious  stones  were  added  to  it  as  enemy's  property  if  there  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  list  of  'pensionnaires/  At  this  date  also  the  its  character,  or  sell  it  and  turn  over  the  pro- 
school  was  removed  to  the  Villa  Medici,  the  pres-  ceeds  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proper  court  for 
ent  site  of  the  Academie  de  France  a  Rome.    The  distribution.     Formerly  the  usages  of  war  per- 
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mitted  the  captor  to  take  his  prize  into  a  neu-  tion,  which  is  exercised  in  the  first  instance  by 
tral  port,  but  neutrals  may  forbid  the  use  of  the  district  courts.    Prize  courts  differ  from  other 
their  ports  for  this  purpose,  if  they  see  fit,  and  municipal  courts  in  that  jurisdiction  over  the 
this  is  almost  the  invariable  practice  except  in  property  of  a  foreigner  is  acquired,  not  by  his 
case  of  distress  'or  other  emergency,  and   then  consent  expressed  or  implied,  but  by  force.     A 
only  for  as  short  a  time  as  circumstances  will  prize   court   usually  sits   within   the   territorial 
allow.  jurisdiction  of  the  belligerent  under  whose  au- 
A  prize  intended  to  be  sent  into  port  for  adju-  thority  the  capture  is  made,  although  it  may 
dication  is  put  in  charge  of  a  prize-master  who  is  sit  within  the  territory  of  an  ally.    It  may  not, 
aided  by  a  prize  crew.     They  are  charged  with  however,  sit  in  the  territory  of  a  neutral  even 
taking  care  that  the  vessel  is  not  despoiled  or  with  the  consent  of  the  latter, 
damaged  and  that  it  is  duly  delivered  to  the  cus-  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  court  may  have 
tody  of  the  court  with  the  ship's  papers,  register,  the  prize  within  its  own  custody,  not  only  as  a 
etc.    In  order  to  avoid  depletion  of  the  fighting  means  of   facilitating  the  investigation,  but  to 
strength  resulting  from  the  necessity  of  supply-  diminish  the  risks  of  concealment  and  fraud  and 
ing  prize  crews  where  a  number  of  captures  are  to  insure  a  fair  sale  or  speedy  restitution.    The 
made,  or  where  for  other  reasons  it  may  be  in-  question  to  be  decided  by  the  court  is  whether, 
convenient  to  send  a  prize  into  port,  it  is  fre-  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  ship  and 
quently  provided  by  municipal  law  and  is  recog-  cargo  in  question  were  liable  to  capture,  and  if  so 
niaed  by  the  law  of  nations  that  a  captor  may  whether  the. capture  was  lawfully  made.     If  the 
destroy  his  prize,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  liability  decision  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  prize  is  pro- 
of the  captor's  Government  for  any  loss  or  injury  nounced  good,  is  then  sold  and  the  proceeds  placed 
occasioned  to  neutrals  thereby.    The  right  of  the  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  Government  for 
captor  to  accept  a  ransom  for  his  prize  is  also  distribution  among  the  officers  and  men  who  made 
recognized.    This  is  an  arrangement  between  the  the  capture,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
captor  and  the  master  of   the   captured  vessel  law  governing  captures.     If  the  decision  be  in 
by  which    the    vessel    is    allowed    to    continue  the  negative,  the  vessel  is  restored  to  its  owners. 
its  voyage  upon  the  promise  of  the  master  to  pay  If  in  the  latter  case  it  has  suffered  damage  from 
a  specified  sum  to  the  captor.     The  ransom  con-  the  hands  of  the  Raptors,  the  Government  of  which 
tract  serves  as  a  safe  conduct  for  the  vessel  dur-  the  captors  are  subjects  is  held  responsible  only 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  and  is  a  guar-  for  failure  to  use  reasonable  care  and  skill, 
antee  against  capture  by  another  vessel  of  the  The  procedure  in  prize  cases  is  based  chiefly  on 
captor's  Government  or  that  of  his  ally,  but  not  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law.    The  common- 
against  the  perils  of  the  sea.    Ransom  contracts  law  doctrine  as  to  the  competency  of  witnesses 
are  valid  instruments  under  international  law,  has   no   application   in   the   procedure   of   prize 
and  it  is  customary  to  allow  either  party  to  bring  courts.    The  decision  of  a  prize  court  is  binding 
suit  on  it  in   the  courts  of   the  other.     As  a  upon  all  parties  concerned,  but,  on  account  of  the 
means  of  encouraging  the  capture  of  an  enemy's  magnitude  of  the  interests  often  involved,  pro- 
vessels,  the  laws  of  many  States  provide  for  the  vision  is  usually  made  in  the  municipal  law  of 
offering  of  special  rewards  to  those  taking  part  every  State  for  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher 
in  operations  leading  to  the  capture  of  vessels  court.    Thus  in  the  United  States  appeals  from 
belonging  to  an  enemy.    Such  is  the  prize  money  the  decisions  of  the  district  courts   lie  to  the 
heretofore  allowed   by  the   Government   of   the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
United  States,  which  consisted  of  the  proceeds  «•»,.,..»,  -m-^-r™^-*™      -r     ,         «  .  i.          .... 
of  the  sale  of  captured  vessels  and  cargoes  law-  ,UP??E  .^GH"NCL     **  *aw;  figh*in8  ™*h 
fully  captured  and  regularly  condemned;  and  dis-  the,  fi/t8>  elther  wlth  Jor  without  gloves,  in  public, 
tributed  among  oflBcers  and  crew.    This  provision  *"*  [?T  ?°™e  "ward  or  prize     It  is  sometimes 
for  prize  money,   which  had  been  a  law  of  the  said  that  there  must  be  an  intention  to ifight  'to 
1'nited  States  from  the  establishment  of  the  Gov-  *  finish    ™  or*lr  .to  constitute  a  prize  fight,  but 
eminent,  was  abolished  by  an  act  of  March  3, 1899.  ™e  Practice  of  fixing  a  limited  number  of  rounds, 
By  this  act  all  laws  authorizing  the  distribution  }n  or*er  to  ostensibly  make  it  a  sparring  exhibi- 
of  prize  money  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  tlcm>  h£?_  necessitated  the  adoption  of  a  different 
bounties  and   head-money   were    repealed.      See  rule.    The  question  of  the  intention  of  the  parties 
Admiralty;  Contraband  op  Wab;  Declabation  *?d  .thxe  promoters  of  the  fight  is  important     If 
of  Paris;  Privateebing  ;  Prize  Coubts;  Recap-  J;he  intention  is  for  either  of  the  contestants  to 
ttbe*  War  Laws  of.  knock  out    the  other  or  disable  him,  and  the 
•norma  AAimnMi      c                .i_            *      .,  fight  is  a  public  exhibition  for  money  or  a  prize, 
FMZE  COUBTS.     Special  tribunals  for  the  it  w\\\  be  considered  as  a  prize  fight.    The  man- 
adjudication  of  questions  of  prize   (q.v.).     The  ner  of  distribution  of  the  prize  money  between 
submission  of  the  question  of  the  legality  of  a  the  contestants  is  immaterial.    A  prize  fight  dif- 
captnre  in  war  to  the  determination  of  a  court  is  fers  from  a  8parring  match  in  that  the  latter  is 
not  a  right  which  an  enemy  may  claim    since  not  held  for  a  prize>  and  there  is  no  intention  on 
it  is  assumed  that  all  captures  are  enemy's  prop-  the  part  of  the  contestants  to  do  each  other  bod- 
erty    But  the  fact  that  property  frequently  cap-  n    hrarm     Most  of  the  state8  define  and  prohibit 

tured  w  claimed  to  be  owned  by  neutrals  makes  ize  fighting  by  statute.    See  Pugilism. 

a  judicial  inquiry  in  such  cases  necessary  in  or- 

der  to  determine  the  responsibility  of  a  bellig-  PBJEVALSKY,  przha-val'ske,  Nikolai.  See 

erent  to  neutrals.    As  the  determination  of  ques-  Przhevalski. 

tions  of  this  character  involves  the  exercise  of  ppnA      c      riTlu._iW 

tdmiralty  jurisdiction,  it  is  customary  to  confer  riWA-    feee  catamaran. 

jurisdiction  in  cases  of  maritime  capture  upon  FROBABILISM  (from  Lat.  probabilis,  prob- 

the  admiralty  courts.     In  Great  Britain  this  is  able,  from  probare,  to  test,  examine,  from  probua, 

done  by  special  commission;  in  the  United  States  good,  Skt.  prao/m,  preeminent,  from  pra,  before 

it  is  a  regular  branch  of  the  admiralty  jurisdic-  +  bhu,  to  be).    In  Roman  Catholic  theology,  the 
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doctrine  regarding  the  use  of  so-called  'probable  principles  of  the  higher  Roman  schools  of  proba- 

opinions'  in  guiding  the  conscience  as  to  the  law-  bilism  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  all 

fulness  or  unlawfulness  of  any  particular  action,  moralists,   whether   of   the  old   or  of  the  new 

The  word  came  prominently  into  discussion  in  the  schools  of  ethics. 

seventeenth  century  and  seems  now  fully  accepted  Consult:  Ddllinger-Reusch,  Oeschichte  der  Mo- 
rs a  technical  name.  As  the  ground  of  the  doc-  ralsireitigkeiten  in  der  romischen  Kirche  seit 
trine,  it  is  assumed  that,  in  human  actions,  abso-  dem  16.  Jahrhundert  (Nordlingen,  1889) ;  Luth- 
lute  certainty  is  not  always  attainable  as  to  their  ardt,  Geschichte  der  christ  lichen  Ethik  (Leipri* 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness.  Short  of  this  cer-  1892).  °' 
tainty,  the  intellect  passes  through  the  stages  of  MA- A ->__ -_-  ,T  .  ,  ,.,. 
'doubt'  and  of  'probability.'  In  the  former,  it  is  FtB?.7ABII??r  ,  <****  probabthtas  from 
swayed  between  conflicting  views,  so  as  to  be  un-  probabxlut,  probable).  Expressions  like  the  fol- 
able  to  decide,  or  even  to  approach  toward  de-  I0™n*  ai?  *?  COT9mon  use:  'It  will  probably  rain 
ciding,  what  is  true.  In  the  latter,  although  *°^*y»  i**  cnance  rt**6***  the  "twte  » 
there  is  a  conflict  of  views,  yet  the  reasons  in  J^,™*11'.  ^e  is  more  likelyto  succeed  than  to 
their  favor  are  not  so  equal  that  the  intellect  can-  fail»  .A  u  al?ost  BU"  to  J*  elected.  These 
not  see  preponderating  motives  in  favor  of  the  expressions  all  imply  a  lack  of  knowledge,  an  un- 
truth of  one  or  of  the  other.  Moreover,  in  the  con-  certainty  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  affairs, 
flict  of  views,  another  element  will  arise,  as  to  their  £ut  ™e?  ai^.  d^erent  degrees  of  uncertainty 
comparative  'safety,'  that  is,  the  greater  or  less  JheJLrst  and  third  are  indefinite,  the  second  and 
danger  of  moral  culpability  which  they  involve;  I0"™."*  <Julte  definite  In  order  to  answer 
and  this  greater  or  less  moral  'safety'  of  a  view  ™  mathematical  terms  the  question  "What  is 
may  or  may  not  coincide  with  its  greater  or  less  the  cAhance  of  an  eyen*  fcappeMgl"  it  is  neces- 
'probabilitv  aaTy.  *°  nave  some  standard  of  measure  or  of  com- 

was  further  promoted  by  the  {—ions  of  the  ™g»«  «  SEES*  «££?£  %£ 

scholastics  upon  conflict  of  authorities,  and  thus  A>    . 6      ,.,    ,  ***»*"**«*  «*  luc.roc'  uuc  """" 

upon  apparent  or  real  conflict  of  duties,  in  the  ?ate.  u  "  ^  to  P?88  a8  any  oi¥r>  we  "V  "J 

moral  sphere.    Vasquez  introduced  ( 1598    proba-  that    the    chance   of    our    acquaintance    having 

bilism  into  the  moral  theology  of  the  Jesuite,  and  Pa88ed  M      *°  10i    Mf  bowe™'  81X  ?f  tbe  cand!l 

it  soon  gained  a  large  place,  being  developed  with  date8  are+men'  an.d  our  acquaintance  is  a  man,  and 

great  subtlety.     In  ite  extremest  developments  we  ^r  that  it  is  a  man  who  passed,  the  chance 

probabilism  held  that  it  is  lawful  to  act  upon  any  18  »ow  1  to  6.    But  if  we  hear  the  name  of  the 

opinion  which  has  in  its  favor  the  authority  of  successful  candidate   this  name  corresponding  to 

any  grave  and  approved  doctor,  though  it  may  be  that  of  our  acquaintance    and  observe  that  the 

less  probable  than  its  opposite.    Escobar  taught  v*™*  on  tne  llst  are  all  different,  the  chance  is 

that  a  confessor  must  absolve  if  a  penitent  ap-  no*  *  *°  l>  .or  lt  ls  *<**«»**-     Certainty  is 

peals  to  a  probable  opinion,  even  if  he  himself  called  the  unit  of  probability.    It  is  the  standard 

holds  another.     In  the  sequel  there  was  a  very  which  a11  estimate  alike.     All  other  degrees  of 

great  relaxation  of  the  whole  moral  tone,  and  probability  will  be  expressed  as  fractions  of  cer- 

serious  scandals  arose,  leading  to  the  condemna-  tainty.    E.g.,  in  the  above  case  of  the  candidate, 

tion   of   probabilism   by   the   Sorbonne    (1620).  on  the  first  evidence  the  chance  is  1:10,  on  the 

Against  this  theory,  called  probabilism  simple,  second  evidence  it  is  1:6,  on  the  third  1,  or  cer- 

Pascal  (q.v.)  directed  some  of  his  famous  Provin-  tainty. 

rial  Letters  { 1656).    Discussion  upon  the  subject  If  an  event  can  occur  in  only  one  of  a  number 

was  long  continued,  and  in  1691  Gonzalez,  the  of  different  ways,  equally  likely  to  occur,  the 

general   of  the  Jesuits,  issued  his  Elements  of  probability  of  its  happening  at  all  is  the  sum 

Moral  Theology,  which  took  the  anti-probabilistic  of  the  several  probabilities  of  ite  happening  in 

side,  requiring  that  an  opinion  shall  be  certain  the  several  ways.    This  proposition,  the  result  of 

before  it  is  acted  upon.     Later  sprang  up  three  common  experience,  is  generally  accepted  as  axio- 

schools  of  probabilism,   ( 1 )   that  of  cequi-proba-  matic.    Thus  a  coin  can  fall  either  head  or  tail, 

bilism,  according  to  which,  of  two  opinions  one  therefore  the  chance  of  its  falling  head  is  }*», 

can  be  chosen  only  if  it  is  at  least  equally  proba-  and  of  its  falling  tail  is  %,  the  sum  of  these 

ble  with  the  other;  (2)  probabiUorism,  according  chances  being  1.    This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the 

to  which  there  are  no  cases  of  exactly  equal  proba-  coin  must  certainly  fall  in  order  to  produce  head 

bility,  and  the  more  probable  is  always  to  be  fol-  or  tail.    The  probability  of  an  event  not  happen- 

lowed;    (3)    tutiorism,  according  to  which   the  ing  is  found  by  subtracting  from  unity  the  frac- 

safer  opinion  is  to  be  followed,  even  if  less  proba-  tion  representing  the  probability  that  it  will  hap- 

ble.  pen.    E.g.,  if  the  chance  of  an  event  happening  is 

The  great  modern  master  on  the  subject  is  *,  the  chance  of  its  not  happening  is  1   —  f  =  *. 

Saint  Alfonso  Liguori,  whose  system  may  be  de-  Or,  if  A's  chance  of  hitting  a  target  is    J  and  Bs 

scribed  as  a  kind  of  practical  probabiliorism,  in  chance  of  hitting  it  is    J,     the  chance  of  both 

which,  by  the  use  of  what  are  called  reflex  princi-  missing  it  is  1  — (£  +  J)  =  J.     Two  probabilities 

pies,  an  opinion  which  objectively  is  but  probable  whose  sum   is  unity  are  called   complementary 

is  made  subjectively  the  basis  of  a  certain  and  probabilities.     E.g.   the  probability   of  drawing 

safe  practical  judgment.    There  can  be  no  doubt  at  one  trial  a  white  ball  from  a  bag  containing  2 

that  the  system  of  probabilism  has  been  pushed  white  and  3  black  balls  is  $ .      The  probability  of 

by   some   individual    divines   to   scandalous   ex-  drawing  a  black  ball  is  f.    Their  sum  is  1,  hence 

tremes ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  add  that  these  ex-  they  are  complementary  probabilities.     In  gen- 

tremes  have  been  condemned  by  authority  in  the  eral,  if  an  event  can  happen  in  a  ways  and  fail 

Roman  Church ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in  b  ways,  all  of  which  are  equally  likely  to  oc- 
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cur,  the  probability  of  its  happening  is  defined  to        A  problem  in  life  insurance,  a  subject  to  which 

a  ..         ,.*-,..  the  theory  of  probability  has  been  of  indispensa- 

ta  o+T'*11*  ***  Probal,ll,t3r  o£  lta  failin8  1S  ble  service,  will  serve  to  show  the  applications  of 

j  £  JT *    \~     ^      XL,  +„^  i^:^^  ^««Umi»«*a«r  the  subject.    A  table  of  mortality  gives  the  num- 

defined  to  be  ^  the  two  being  complementary.  }m  ^  ftt  ^  8UCCegsive  vea/0ftheir  age,  out 

In  this  case,  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  event  are  °f  a  given  number  of  children  born.     If  A,  and 

said  to  be  a  to  6,  and  the  odds  against  the  event  A»  + 1      be  the  numbers  in  the  table  correspond- 

are  said  to  be  6  to  a.    E.g.  there  are  five  ways  of  ing  to  the  nth  and  (n  +  l)th  years  of  age;  the 

drawing  one  black  ball  from  five  black  balls  and  inference  from  the  table  is,  that  of  AB  individuals 

three  ways  of  drawing  a  white  one  from  three  now  alive,  and  of  n  years  of  age,    A.  + ,   will  live 

white  balls.    Hence  the  probability  of  drawing  a  one  additional  year  at  least.    Hence,  the  chance 

black  ball  from  the  whole  eight  on  the  first  trial  that  any  one  of  them  die  during  the  year  is 

is  4,  and  of  not  drawing  a  black  ball,  or,  what  A^A^  

is  tie  same  thing,  of  drawing  a  white  one,  is    }•  ~ ST"       °al     g  *  ~~Pl  P 

^nS*6*)?  favo*  of  ^.awiml  »  black  ball  are  5  to  that  „,.  one  of  them  will  8urvive  the  year.    Of 

3.  The  odds  against  this  are  3  to  5.  Likewise,  the  two  individuals,  one  n  years  old,  and  the  other  n', 

odds  m  favor  of  drawing  a  white  ball  are  3  to  5,  wnat  are  the  chances  that  (a)   only  one  lives  a 

and  the  odds  against  it  are  5  to  3.  year?  (b)  one,  at  least,  lives  a  year?  (c)  both  do 

If  the  probability  of  two  independent  events  not  iive  a  year  t    Calling  the  individuals  A  and 

*.iriM»  «*!««*  »~>  M.noAfttiJtr       a      «*>a       a'  **>  the  chance  of  A  living  out  the  year  is  p,  and 

taking  place  are  respectively  ^py}  and  £qpy}'  th'e  cnance  of  his  dying  *ithin  the  JyeAr  i8  f—  p. 

the    probability     that    both     will     happen     is  For  B  these  are  j/  and  1—  p'.     Hence  that  A 

at'  lives  and  B  dies  the  chance  is  p(l — j/).    That 

/  -lav  'j-h'\  T^  probability  of  both  events  fail-  B  lives  and  A  dies  the  chance   is  p/(l  —  p). 

\a-r°A*-ro)  Henoe  the  ^^  to  (a)  ig  p  +  j/_2pj/.    The 

ing is.    ,,",,,  .  When  /oil  is  substituted  for  8f°nd  «fe  includes,  in  addition  to  the  conditions 

l<H-*XaT°P  of  (a),  the  chance  that  both  survive,  which  is  pp'. 

happen,  W  must  be  substituted  for  aa'.    Simi-  Hence  the  answer  to  (b)  is  p  +  j/  —  pff.    In  the 

larly,  the  probability  that  the  first  event  happens  third  case  the  chance  that  both  live  a  year  is 

ab'  w'-     Henoe  the  chance  that  both  will  die  is 

and  the  second  event  fails  is  /     «   iy  / 1  &/i  and  i  —  ^p/. 

the  probability  that  the  first  event  falls  and  the        T*e   thf^  °\  &**%& , also  t  fuTn!^el  * 

^.^wwu^mmm^j  n«*«,  iw  uioi  «™*  *«*«  «««  fc,ro  measure  of  expectation.    The  law  of  expectation 

second  event  happens'  is,    ,  ,wVi,,»  E.g.,  if  p  m,it8  simplest  form  may  be  stated  thus:     The 

[a  +  &xa  +°  J  value  of  a  contingent  gam  is  the  product  of  the 

and  f/  are  the  respective  probabilities  that  each  sum  to  be  mined  into  the  chance  of  winning  it. 

of  two  events  happens,  then  pp'  is  the  proba-  Suppose  A,  B,  and  C  have  made  a  pool,  each  sub- 

bility  that  both  happen.    In  like  manner,  if  there  scribing  $1,  and  that  a  game  of  pure  chance  (i.e., 

of  two  events  happens,  then  ppf  is  the  proba-  not  dependent  on  skill)  is  to  be  played  by  them 

bility  that  they  will  all  happen  is  the  product  of  for  the  $3.    What  is  the  value  of  the  expectation 

their  respective  probabilities  of  happening.  of  each  ?    By  the  conditions,  all  are  equally  likely 

If  p  represents  the  probability  of  the  happening  to  win  the  pool,  hence  its  contingent  value  must 

of  an  event  in  one  trial  and  a  the  probability  of  be  the  same  to  each ;  and,  obviously,  the  sum  of 

its  failing,  the  probability  that  it  will  happen  these  values  must  represent  the  whole  amount  in 

exactly  r  times  in  n  trials  is  question.    The  worth  of  the  expectation  of  each 

*(* — i)  .  —  (n  —  r+1)  is  therefore  $1.     That  is,  if  A  wishes  to  retire 

JTj  p^-*.  from  the  game  before  it  is  played  out,  the  fair 

The  probability  that  an  event  will  fail  exactly  r  P™*  Yhi^  ?  °£  C  °ufhxt  .to  Pay  him  for  his 

times  in  n  trials  is  share  is  simply  $1.    But  this  is  obviously  %  of 

^ j\ /n r+1)  $^j  **e-  the  value  of  the  pool  multiplied  by  his 

1 P^'V*  chance  of  getting  it. 

Tm  4k^ .         eT }     x      x»      :  Another    very   important   application   of   the 

In  the  expansion  of  (p  +  q)  -,  viz.  theory  of  probibilitf"i8  to  the  deduction  of  the 

p» _l  nri*~1q 4-  — p*~V+---  most  probable  value  from  a  number  of  observa- 

*  2 !      ^     v    •        '  tions,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  certain  accidental 

the  terms  represent  respectively  the  probabilities  errors.    In  a  set  of  such  observations,  the  proba- 

of  the  happening  of  the  event  exactly  n  times,  ble  error  is  the  quantity  such  that  there  is  the 

»—  1  times,  n  —  2  times,  and  so  on,  in  n  trials.  8ame  probability  of  the  true  error  being  greater 

Hence  the  most  probable  number  of  successes  and  0r  less  than  it,  and  this  probable  error  has  been 

failures  in  n  trials  is  given  by  the  greatest  term  shown  to  be  least  when  the  sum  of  the  squares 

in  the  corresponding  series.    E.g.  the  probability  0f  the  errors  is  a  minimum.    The  method  for  ob- 

of  throwing  an  ace  in  one  trial  with  a  die  is    \  taining  this  least  error  is  called  the  method  of 

tad  of  failing  to  do  so  is    4.    Also   (£  +  |  )*=  least  squares.     See  Least  Squares,  Method  of. 
lfo+  iH+Af^  +  iH+  WV»  nence  the  proba-        The  doctrine  of  probabilities  dates  as  far  back 

bility  of  throwing  an  ace  4  times  in  4  throws  is  as  Fermat  and  Pascal  (1654).    Huygens  (1657) 

jA*  ft*  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  3  times  gave  the  first  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject, 


tbe  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  no  time  in  4  of  mathematics.    The  theory  of  errors  may  be 

throws  is    ^yfc.       Since  the  last  fraction  is  the  traced  back  to  Cotes's  Opera  Miscellanea  (posthu- 

largest,  the  case  of  no  ace  in  4  throws  of  a  die  mous,  1722),  but  a  memoir  prepared  by  Simpson 

is  more  probable  than  that  of  1,  2.  3,  or  4  aces.  in  1755  (printed  1756)   first  applied  the  theory 
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to  the  discussion  of  errors  of  observation.  Laplace  of  proving  and  registering  wills,  of  granting  let- 

(1774)   made  the  first  attempt  to  deduce  a  rule  ters  of  administration,  and  the  like,  upon  some 

for    the   combination   of   observations    from   the  minor  civil  tribunal,  such  as  the  County  Court  in 

principles  of  the  theory  of  probabilities.    He  rep-  Massachusetts,  or  the  Court  of  Burgomasters  in 

resented  the  law  of  probability  of  errors  by  a  New  York,  while  that  colony  belonged  to  Holland 

curve  y  =  0(x),  x  being  any  error  and  y  its  or  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  after  it  passed 

probability,  and  laid  down  three  properties  of  under  English  rule.     In  many  of  the  States  at 

this  curve :  ( 1 )  It  is  symmetric  as  to  the  Y-axis ;  present  probate  tribunals  are  distinct  courts  with 

(2)   the  X-axis  is  an  asymptote,  the  probability  original  and  extensive  jurisdiction  not  only  over 

of  the  error  oo  being  0;   (3)  the  area  inclosed  is  the  probate  of  wills  and  the  administration  of 

1,  it  being  certain  that  an  error  exists.  He  deduced  decedents'  estates,  but  over  the  appointment  of 

also  a  formula  for  the  mean  of  three  observations,  guardians  to  minor  and  other  legally  incompetent 

.                            Among  the  contributors  to  the  general  theory  of  persons,  over  petitions  for  the  adoption  ofchil- 

1                            probabilities  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  dren,  and  the  change  of  names.    In  other  State 

besides  Laplace,  Lacroix  (1816),  Littrow  (1833),  these   functions   are    imposed   by   statute  uoon 

9?oio\et     (J18.53)'    Dedekind     ^860),    Helmert  different  local   tribunals;   such   as  district  and 

4                             (1872),  and  Laurent  (1873).    On  the  geometric  county  courts.     Even  in  States  of  the  former 

side  the  influence  of  Miller  and  The  Educational  class,  the  tribunals  are  variously  designated,  as 

Times  has  been  marked.     The  literature  of  the  Courts  of  Probate,  Surrogates'  courts,  Oniinarv's 

subject  is  very  expensive     Of  the  recent  works,  courts,   or  Orphans'   courts.     They   are  alwiya 

besides  those  already  mentioned  the  following  are  inferior  courts  from  whose  decisions  appeals  may 

among  the  most  important :  Czuber,  Qeometrische  be  token  to  higher  tribunals.    For  their  jurisdic 

Wahrsoteinhchkeiten  und  Mittelicerte   (Leipzig,  tion  and  powers,  the  statutes  in  each  State  must 

1884;  French  trans    Pans    1902)  ;  Herz,  Wahr-  be  consulted.     See  Nelson,  Handbook  on  Probate 

tMXX ^^^4^^^^^*^^  <^P"  Practice    (London,   1901);    Powles  and  Oakley. 

rgil^]J    *       '  D^^€\*Z™a$r^"-  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Probate 

Ivhkeits-Rechnuno f    (Freiburg,   1886)  ;   Poincart,  (ib.,  l892)  ;  Smith,  Practice  and  Proceeding,  in 

C^lds9  probability  (Paris  1896)  ;  Whit  worth,  the   Prohate   CourU    (Bost         1894)      ^} 

Choice  and  Chance    (Cambridge    3d  ed     1878).  Law  and  Practice  of  8urrog^te8>  c^rU  in  th 

The  following  earlier  works  are  also  well  known:  8tate  of  New  York    New  Y£k   18g4) 

Cournot,  Exposition  de  la  th4orie  des  chances  et  J  ' 

des  probability  (Paris,  1843)  ;  De  Morgan,  Es-  .  PROBATION  AFTEE  DEATH  (Lat.  proba- 
say  on  Probabilities  (London,  1838) ;  Lacroix,  *">»  from  probare,  to  test,  examine).  A  theologi- 
TraitC  tlementaire  du  calcul  des  probability*  cal  doctrine  according  to  which  man's  future 
(Paris,  1833) ;  Poisson,  Recherches  sur  la  proba-  destiny  is  not  unalterably  fixed  at  death,  but 
biliU  des  jugements  ( Paris,  1837 ) .  For  the  early  either  all  men  or  a  certain  class  of  men  will  be 
history  of  the  subject,  consult  Todhunter,  His-  placed  on  trial  in  another  life  for  a  definite 
tory  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Probability  period  or  until  they  shall  have  yielded  to  God's 
(Cambridge,  1865).  For  the  later  history  and  redeeming  love.  In  one  form  or  another  this 
for  a  brief  essay  on  the  theory,  consult  Merriman  doctrine  has  been*  held  by  many  Jews  and  Chri9- 
and  Woodward,  Higher  Mathematics  (New  York,  tians  since,  under  the  influence  of  Persian  and 
1896).  Greek  thought,  the  idea  of  future  punishment 
PBOBATE  COTOT  (Lat.  probatus,  p.p.  of  developed  among  them.  (See  Hell.)  Some  hare 
probare,  to  test,  examine,  from  probust  good) .  A  V10^11*  °*  a .  fi*ed  V**10*  extending  from  the 
court  whose  original  functions  consist  in  the  dfatn  °J  the  individual  to  the  final  judgment; 
probate  of  wills  and  the  administration  of  de-  others  have  made  the  period  indefinite  in  length, 
cedents'  estates.  In  England  it  dates  from  the  depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the  soul's  re- 
Court  of  Probate  Act  of  1857  (20-21  Vict.,  c.77),  f18tance  £>  ™e  fface  of  God.  Some  limit  pro- 
a  statute  which  conferred  upon  this  new  tribunal  Ja?on  after  death  to  such  persons  as  have  not 
all  the  powers  and  duties  in  probate  matters,  nfd  opportunity  in  this  life  of  accepting  Christ; 
wbiVh  tti«  Prprnmifivp  Pniirt  «f  th*  Arohhlvhnn  others   think   that   the   same   privilege  will  be 

al  suppor 
ought  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judication  under  the  title  m-  iy"*u'  **-  <J»  in  which  a  critical  exegesis 
of  the  Probate  Division.  Besides  the  judges  of  unquestionably  is  obliged  to  find  the  belief  ex- 
this  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  there  K"8!8^.  tnat  _Je8U8>  afte^  his  death,  went  to 
are  various  registrars,  record  keepers,  and  minor  j~es  *°  !»oclaim  the  gospel  to  one  class  of  the 
officials  assigned  to  the  registry  districts  into  dead,  viz.  those  who  had  been  disobedient  in  the 
which  the  kingdom  is  divided.  Each  district  days  of  Noah.  While  the  advocates  of  future 
registrar  has  power  to  grant  probate  of  wills  or  probation  have  emphasized  the  necessity  of  actual 
letters  of  administration,  upon  estates  of  persons  knowledge  of  the  life,  teachings,  death,  and  resur- 
having  a  fixed  abode  within  the  district  at  the  rectlon  of  Jesus,  many  defenders  of  the  officially 
time  of  death,  provided  no  opposition  is  made  recognized  system  of  eschatology  have  regarded 
thereto.  In  case  of  litigation,  however,  the  pro-  8Uch  knowledge  as  of  less  importance  than  the 
ceedings  for  probate  must  be  taken  in  the  proper  moral  and  religious  disposition  that  under  favor- 
County  Court,  or  in  the  Probate  Division  of  the  aWe  circumstances  may  find  expression  in  a 
High  Court.  free  and  intelligent  acceptance  of  Christ.  A 
In  the  United  States,  probate  courts  have  been  changed  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  statements 
temporal  tribunals  from  the  first.  This  was  of  Bible  and  creeds,  and  new  methods  of  approach 
inevitable,  for  there  were  no  Church  establish-  to  the  whole  subject  of  man's  future  existence, 
ments  in  connection  with  which  ecclesiastical  have  tended  to  remove  from  public  discussion 
courts  could  be  organized  after  the  English  model,  what  once  was  a  very  burning  question.  Consult: 
Hence  the  various  colonies  conferred  the'  powers  Dorner,  System  der  christiichen  Olaubenskhre 
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(Berlin,  1879-81 ;  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1880-  own  country,  compelled  to  restore  their  plunder, 

S4) ;  Dorner  on  the  Future  State,  translation  of  and  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  armies, 

the  eschatological  section  of  the  preceding  work  Pursuing   his    victorious    career,    Probus    swept 

by  Newman    Smyth    (New   York,    1883).     See  the  barbarians  from  the  Rluetian,  Pannonian,  and 

Eschatology;  Immortality;  Judoment,  Final;  Thracian  frontiers,  and  forced  Persia  to  agree  to 

Heaven;  Hell;  Univebsalism.  a  humiliating  peace.     On  his  return  to  Rome, 

PROBLEM 

Lat.  probUmi 

tiro,  before  +  pdXk**,     ballein,  to  throw).     In  ""*  «*««*«««;»  «*  *«.  -*^*i»»b .«««-.     *«» 

ieonietry,  a  proposition  in  which  some  operation  «■»*  wa*  confirmed  in  its  privileges;    liberal 

obstruction  is  required,  e.g.,  the  proposition  encouragement  was  given  to  agriculture;  numer- 

"To  construct   an   equilateral    triangle"    would  «» ponies  of  barbarians  were  established  m 

be  a  Droblem  thinly  peopled  spots,  that  they  might  adopt  a 

"           " civilized  mode  of  life;  and  all  branches  of  indus- 

PROBLEM  OP  THE  THREE  BODIES.  An  try  were  protected  and  promoted.     Rut  Probus, 

astronomical  problem  demanding  the  motion  of  a8  the  Romans  had  now  no  enemies,  employed 

three  bodies  attracting  one  another  according  to  the  soldiers  as  laborers  in  executing  various  ex- 

the  law  of  gravitation.     A  complete  solution  of  tensive  and  important  works  of  public  utility, 

this  problem  has  so  far  defied  the  mathemati-  guch  occupations,  considered  as  degrading  by  the 

cians,  although  the  general  differential  equations  80ldiers,  excited  among  them  the  utmost  irrita- 

of  the  motion    were   given   by   Laplace.       See  tion  and  discontent,  and  a  body  of  troops  mur- 

Claibaut.  dered  him  October,  a.d.  282. 

PRO  BOSCUXE A   (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  pro-  PBOBUS,  Mabcus  Valerius.  A  Roman  critic 

tofcw,  from   Gk.  irpo0o#jr/t,  proboskxs,  proboscis,  and  grammarian,  born  at  Berytus,  in  Syria,  in 

fromyp*,  pro,  before  +  pteicup,  bosketn,  to  feed).  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  a.d.    He  de- 

An  order  of  mammals  embracing  the  elephants  voted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  archaic  and 

(q.v  ),  living  and  extinct.    The  nearest  relatives  claasic  literature  of  Rome,  and  made  annotated 

of  the  Proboscidea  are  the  extinct  Toxodontia  on  editions  of  Horace,  Vergil,  Lucretius,  Terence,  and 

one  hand    and  on    the    other    the    Hyracoidea.  persius,   after  the  manner  of  the  Alexandrian 

Consult  Beddard,  M ammalta  (London,  1902).  scholars.     His   biography  of   Persius   is  extant, 

PROBOS/CIS  MONKEY,  or  Nose-Ape.  A  but  the  commentary  to  Vergil's  Eclogues  and 
large,  yellowish  monkey  with  the  head  and  long  Qeorgics,  and  several  grammatical  treatises  bear- 
hair  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  chestnut.  It  is  ing  his  name,  are  probably  the  works  of  a  gram- 
closely  allied  to  the  langurs,  but  is  distinguished  marian  of  the  fourth  century.  Probus  is  usually 
by  having  in  the  adult  male  a  comically  long  ranked  among  the  greatest  Roman  philologists, 
nose,  for  which  reason  mainly  it  has  been  set  Consult:  TeufTel  and  Schwabe,  Qeschichte  der 
apart  in  a  separate  genus,  and  given  the  name  rdmischen  Litteratur  (5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1890)  ; 
Sasilis  larvatus.  This  monkey  is  a  native  of  and  Steub,  De  Probis  Orammaticis  (Jena,  1871). 
Borneo,  where  it  goes  about  in  large  bands,  the  PBOCEDURE  (OF.  procedure,  Fr.  procedure, 
habits,  of  which  are  little  known  It  seems  to  from  Lat  procederc>  to  go  forward,  from  pro,  be- 
be  merely  an  aberrant  form  of  the  genus  Sem-  f  for  +  ^^  to  go).  In  law,  the  successive 
nopithecus.  See  Plate  of  Monkeys  of  the  Old  8tep8  or  proceeding8  m  the  initiation  and  conduct 
World.  0f  a  judicial:  proceeding,  and  the  rules  of  law 

PRCBTJS,  Mabcus  Aubelius,  Roman  Emper-  governing  them.    In  its  broadest  sense  the  term 

or  a.d.  276-282.     He  was  born  at  Sirmium,  in  includes  evidence  and  pleading.     In  a  narrower 

Pannonia.     Probus  early  entered  the  army,  and  sense  the  term  is  used  as  synonymous  with  prac- 

had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  favorable  tice,   which    embraces   the    rules   governing   the 

notice  of  the   Emperor,  Valerian,  who  elevated  form  and  manner  of  conducting  the  various  steps 

him  before  the  legal  period  to  the  rank  of  tribune,  in  a  legal   proceeding  other  than  the  rules  of 

He  distinguished  himself  against  the  Sarmatians  evidence  (q.v.)  and  the  rules  of  pleading  (q.v.). 

on  the  Danube,  and  subsequently  in  Africa,  Egypt,  The  judicial  proceeding  may  be  directed  toward 

Asia,  Germany,  and  Gaul,  winning  golden  opin-  the  person,  when  it  is  said  to  be  in  personam;  or 

ions  from  Valerian's  successors,  Gal  lien  ua,  Clau-  it  may  be  directed  toward  the  property,  when  it 

dius  II.,  Aurelian,  and  Tacitus.     Ry  the  last-  is  said  to  be  in  rem.  See  In  Personam ;  In  Rem; 

named  Emperor  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Law. 

the  whole  of  Rome's  Asiatic  possessions,  and  de-  In  English  jurisprudence  three  distinct  systems 
dared  to  be  the  chief  mainstay  of  the  Roman  of  procedure  corresponding  and  adapted  to  dis- 
poser; and  such  was  the  zealous  attachment  tinct  systems  of  jurisprudence  were  developed 
evinced  for  him  by  his  soldiers,  whose  respect  respectively  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  the 
and  love  he  had  won  equally  by  his  firm  disci-  courts  of  chancery,  and  the  courts  of  admiralty, 
pline,  by  his  care  in  providing  for  their  wants  While  necessarily  having  many  elements  in  com- 
and  comforts,  and  by  his  liberality  in  the  dis-  mon,  these  systems  for  the  most  part  differ  widely 
tribution  of  plunder,  that,  on  the  death  of  Taci-  from  each  other  and  their  characteristics  can  be 
tu?,  they  forced  him  to  assume  the  purple ;  and  best  understood  by  treating  each  separately, 
his  rival,  Florianus,  having  been  removed,  Probus  Common-Law  Procedure?.  The  common-law 
was  enthusiastically  hailed  Emperor  by  all  classes  procedure  is  much  older  than  the  procedure  in 
<aj>.  276).  His  brief  reign  was  signalized  by  either  equity  or  admiralty  as  practiced  by  the 
brilliant  and  important  successes;  the  Germans,  English  courts,  the  curia  regis  which  was  the 
who,  since  Aurelian's  time,  had  made  Gaul  almost  forerunner  of  the  English  courts  of  Exchequer, 
*  part  of  Germany,  were  driven  out  with  enor-  Common  Pleas,  and  King's  Rench,  in  which  the 
mous  slaughter,  pursued  into  the  heart  of  their  common-law    procedure    was    developed,    having 
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been  established  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I-  Upon  denial  of  these  motions  judgment  wis 

(1100-1135).     The   common-law   procedure   was  then  entered  by  the  court,  usually  by  signing  of 

early  marked  by  extreme  formality,  and  ultimate-  the  judgment  by  a  proper  officer  of  the  court, 

ly  it  became  necessary  to  simplify  the  system  by  for  the   plaintiff    (quod  recuperet)    or  for  the 

means  of  legislation,  which  has  given  to  us  the  defendant   {nil  capiat)   in  accordance  with  the 

various  forms  of  reformed  common-law  procedure  verdict.    The  successful  party  was  then  entitled 

in  modern  use  and  in  many  States  of  the  United  to  enforce  the  judgment  by  the  writ -of  execution. 

States.    See  Code;   Law;   Equity.  (See  Execution;  Judgment;  Attachment;  Ar- 

The  first  step  in  an  action  at  common  law  was  best;  Debtor;  etc.)  If,  however,  the  unsuccess- 
the  issuing  of  the  original  writ  on  application  ful  party  deemed  the  judgment  erroneous  in  law, 
of  the  plaintiff,  which  commanded  the  sheriff  to  he  was  at  liberty  to  remove  the  entire  record  of 
summon  the  defendant  to  give  to  the  plaintiff  the  the  case  to  a  higher  court  for  review  upon  suing 
relief  demanded  by  him  or  to  appear  before  the  out  a  writ  of  error,  which,  like  the  original  writ, 
next  term  of  court  and  show  cause  why  such  was  issued  out  of  Chancery.  See  Error,  Wbit  of. 
relief  should  not  be  granted.  The  effect  of  the  Such  in  its  barest  outline  was  the  method  of 
original  writ  was  twofold.  It  gave  the  court  procedure  developed  by  the  common-law  courts, 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  by  authoriz-  The  material  elements  of  the  system,  except  pos- 
ing it  to  proceed  with  all  subsequent  steps  in  the  sibly  those  of  the  system  of  pleading,  remain 
litigation.  It  also  gave  the  court  jurisdiction  unchanged,  although  there  has  been  great  modi- 
over  the  person  of  the  defendant  when  the  sheriff  fication  of  the  minor  details,  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
had  executed  the  writ  by  serving  it  personally  tion  of  greater  simplicity.  The  first  of  these 
upon  him.  It  could  then  issue  its  process  or  changes  was  in  the  use  of  the  original  writ.  By 
mandate  compelling  the  attendance  of  the  parties  the  use  of  a  series  of  fictions  the  common-law 
and  witnesses,  direct  the  filing  of  pleadings,  sum-  courts  came  ultimately  to  dispense  with  the 
mon  and  impanel  a  jury,  and  after  trial  and  ver-  original  writ  as  a  means  of  acquiring  jurisdic- 
dict  enter  judgment  for  the  successful  party  and  tion,  and  the  action  was  regularly  begun  by  the  is- 
issue  its  execution  or  other  mandate  to  the  sheriff  suance  by  the  courts  of  law  of  their  judicial  pro- 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  judgment.  His-  cess,  the  summons  directly,  instead  of  the  original 
torically  the  original  writ  is  also  important,  as  writ.  In  each  of  the  United  States  there  are  now 
from  it  the  action  took  its  form,  since  the  plain-  courts  established  by  statute  having  general  ju- 
tiflPs  pleading  was  required  to  conform  to  the  risdiction  over  actions  and  authorized  to  acquire 
allegations  and  demand  for  relief  contained  in  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  litigants  upon 
the  original  writ.    See  Forms  of  Action.  service  of  its  summons  or  writ.     The  summons 

The  original  writ  having  been  issued  and  served  is  still  issued  in  the  name  of  the  court,  but  usual- 
upon  the  defendant,  it  then  became  his  duty  to  ly  attorneys  as  officers  of  the  court  are  author- 
appear  in  the  proceeding  and  plead,  and  if  neces-  ized  to  issue  the  summons  directly  without  appli- 
sary  the  court  could  compel  his  appearance  by  cation  to  the  court.  This  is  true  also  of  many 
issuance  of  its  process  (q.v.)  known  as  a  judicial  other  forms  of  process,  as,  for  example,  subpoenas 
writ  as  distinguished  from  the  original  writ,  to  appear  and  testify,  and  the  writ  of  execution. 
The  method  of  pleading  and  of  trying  the.  issues  The  various  changes  in  the  system  of  pleading, 
raised  by  the  pleadings  is  fully  considered  under  which  are  more  substantial  than  any  which  have 
such  titles  as  Pleading;  Evidence;  Trial;  taken  place  in  procedure  proper,  have  been  noted 
Jury;  etc.,  to  which  reference  should  be  made  under  that  title,  but  the  system  of  pleading  has 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  been  indirectly  modified  by  changes  in  procedure. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceeding  and  after  Thus  the  remedy  for  formal  defects,  which  was 
verdict,  the  parties  to  the  action  mi^ht  apply  formerly  by  demurrer,  is  now  by  statute  generally 
to  the  court  for  various  forms  of  relief  incidental  a  motion  to  strike  out  immaterial  matter  or  to 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  proceeding.  Thus  make  the  pleading  more  definite  and  certain.  A 
upon  application  the  court  might  use  the  sub-  party  may  be  required  to  define  and  limit  the 
poena  to  command  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  scope  of  his  pleading  by  a  motion  for  an  order 
punish  for  contempt;  and  after  verdict  the  un-  directing  him  to  give  a  bill  of  particulars  (q.v.) 
successful  party  might  make  motions  for  a  di-  of  his  claim.  There  are  also  various  forms  of 
rection  of  tne  court  in  effect  reversing  or  setting  relief  incidental  to  the  proceeding  which  have 
aside  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  Thus  the  unsuc-  been  created  anew  or  adopted  from  the  equity 
cessful  party  might  move:  (a)  for  a  new  trial  practice  by  statute;  as,  for  example,  the 
on  the  ground  that  the  judge  had  not  properly  examination  of  witnesses  before  trial  or 
instructed  the  jury  or  that  he  had  admitted  or  by  commission,  the  practice  of  referring 
excluded  evidence  contrary  to  law  or  because  of  some  part  or  all  of  the  controversy  to 
newly  discovered  evidence;  or  (b)  he  might  move  a  referee  having  substantially  the  power 
in  arrest  of  judgment  on  the  ground  that  some  of  court,  and  the  granting  of  various  provisional 
error  on  the  face  of  the  record  vitiated  all  the  remedies,  such  as  attachment  and  arrest.  The 
proceedings;  or  (c)  if  the  verdict  was  for  the  extent  to  which  execution  against  the  person  re- 
defendant,  the  plaintiff  might  move  for  judgment  quiring  the  arrest  of  a  defendant  for  non-payment 
non  obstante  verdicto — without  regard  to  the  of  a  judgment  may  be  used  has  been  much  limited 
verdict — on  the  ground  that  he  was  entitled  to  by  modern  statute,  but  in  many  States  the  plain- 
judgment  on  the  face  of  the  pleadings;  or  (d)  tiff  is  given  a  statutory  right  to  examine  the 
for  a  repleader,  i.e.  allowing  the  parties  to  plead  judgment  debtor  as  to  his  resources  and  give  an 
anew  because  they  had  framed  issues  upon  some  appropriate  remedy  by  receiver  or  otherwise  by 
immaterial  matter;  or  (c)  for  a  venire  facias  de  which  the  application  of  moneys  due  to  the  judg- 
noi?o,  that  is,  a  judicial  writ  summoning  a  new  ment  debtors  to  payment  of  the  judg- 
jury  because  the  jury  at  the  trial  in  the  action  ment  may  be  compelled.  The  practice  on  appeal 
was  guilty  of  some  misconduct  invalidating  its  has  also  been  simplified,  mere  notice  of  the  ap- 
verdict.  peal  served  upon  the  appellant's  opponent  being 
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til  that  is  generally   required   to   perfect  the  an  officer  of  the  court  by  personally  serving  it 

appeal  upon  the  respondent  in  case  the  proceeding  was 

Common-law  courts  also  exercised  jurisdiction  in  personam,  or  by  taking  possession  of  the  prop- 

in  personam  by  what  were  known  as  the  extraor-  erty  in  case  the  proceeding  was  in  rem.    As  in 

dinary  writs-— certiorari    (q.v.),   habeas   corpus  equity  practice,  the  libellant  might  compel  the 

(q.v.),   quo    warranto    (q.v.),    and    mandamus  defendant  to  give  discovery  (see  Pleading),  by 

(q.v.).  annexing  interrogatories  to  his  libel.    If  the  re- 

For  the   procedure   in   criminal   actions,    see  spondent  failed  to  appear  the  libel  was  taken 

Prosecutor;  Prosecution;  Indictment;  Jury;  pro  confesso  upon  the  default,  and  an  appropriate 

Grand  Jury;  Punishment,  etc.  decree  was  rendered.    Upon  the  appearance  of  the 

Equity  Procedure.     Procedure  in  equity  is  respondent,  he  might  either  except  to  the  libel 

much  simpler  than  the  procedure  at  common  law.  or  file  his  answer.    The  exception  might  be  per- 

Its  essential   characteristics   are   based   on   the  emptory,  when  it  was  in  substance  like  a  demurrer 

fact  that  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  is  in  per-  to  the  substance  of  the  libel;   or  it  might  be 

sonant  and  that  the  sole  power  of  that  court  is  dilatory,  when  it  was  in  effect  like  a  demurrer 

to  command  things  to  be  done,  and  not  directly  to  the  form  of  the  libel  or  a  motion  to  strike  out 

to  transfer  or  otherwise  affect  the  rights  of  liti-  irrelevant  or  scandalous  matter.     The  effect  of 

gants.    The  first  step  in  a  proceeding  in  equity  the  peremptory  exception,  if  sustained,  was  the 

was    to    file    in    the    office    of    the    clerk    of  dismissal  of  the  bill;  otherwise  the  respondent 

the   court    the    bill    which    is    the    plaintiff's  was  required  to  answer.    In  the  case  of  dilatory 

first    pleading.        Inasmuch     as     a     court     of  exception,  if  sustained,  the  libellant  was  required 

equity  acts  in  personam  only,  it  can  deal  ade-  to  correct  his  libel  by  amendment  so  that  it  was 

quately  with  a  many-sided  controversy.     There  formally  correct,  otherwise  the  respondent  was 

was  consequently   no   limit   to   the   number   of  required  to  answer.     The  answer  might  set  up 

parties  to  the  proceeding,  whose  interests  might  any  matter  of  defense  or  an  independent  claim 

be  as  diverse  as  their  number,  provided  they  were  against  the  libellant,  when  the  answer  was  called 

all  interested  in  the  controversy,  and  they  might  a  cross  libel.     No  attempt  was  made  to  reduce 

be  brought  into  the  proceeding  by  a  proper  bill,  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a  single  issue  as  in  the 

Upon  service  of  the  subpoena,  the  plaintiff  then  pleadings   at   common   law.      As   in   equity,   all 

became  entitled  to  an  answer,  failing  which  he  evidence  was  usually  taken  before  a  commissioner 

was  entitled  upon  the  default,  of  the  defendant  or  corresponding  officer  of  the  court  and  then 

to  the  relief  asked  by  the  bill,  or  he  could  apply  submitted  to  the  court ;    and,  as  in  equity,  the 

to  have  an   attachment   issued   compelling   the  judgment  of  the  court  might  be  embodied  in  an 

defendant  to  answer.     Upon  a  determination  of  interlocutory  decree  followed  by  a  final  decree. 

the  questions  raised  by  the  pleadings  and  at  the  Incidental  relief  might  be  granted  during  the 

trial,  the  court  might  then  make  its  decree  ad-  progress  of  the  litigation  upon  petition,  if  the 

justing  the  rights  of  all  parties  and  commanding  application  was  em  parte,  or  by  motion,  when 

them  to  carry  out  its  directions.    If  a  party  re-  notice  was  given  to  the  other  litigants.     Thus 

fused  to  obey  the  decree  or  order  and  was  willing  the  court  might  authorize  the  sale  of  perishable 

to  accept  the  punishment  for  contempt,  the  court  goods  and  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  as 

of  equity  was  powerless  to  execute  its  decrees ;  directed  by  the  final  decree,  or  it  might  authorize 

but  in  modern  practice  this  contingency  is  avoid-  the  return  of  property  from  the  litigation  upon 

ed  by  statutes  authorizing  the  court  to  appoint  the  filing  of  a  proper  bond. 

an  officer  of  the  court  to  do  the  act  required  by  Admiralty  procedure  has  undergone  but  slight 

the  decree  to  be  performed  by  a  party  and  with  modification;   and  that,  as  in  equity,  has  been 

the  same  legal  effect.     See  Pleading;   Trial;  effected  for  the  most  part  by  rules  of  court. 

Equity.      v  Codes  of  Procedure.    The  embarrassment  ex- 

At  any  stage  of  the  proceeding,  or  even  before  perienced  as  a  consequence  of  the  technical  char- 
service  of  process,  the  court  may  grant  inter-  acter  of  the  common-law  procedure  led  to  various 
locutory  or  intermediate  relief  to  prevent  injury  attempts  at  reform  by  legislation.  The  earliest 
to  the  parties  or  the  subject  of  the  suit  pending  of  these  was  directed  toward  a  simplification  of 
the  litigation.  This  is  usually  in  the  form  of  an  the  system  of  pleading,  and  has  been  referred  to 
injunction  (q.v.)  or  the  appointment  of  a  re-  under  that  title.  In  1848  the  Legislature  of  New 
eeiver  (q.v.).  York  adopted  a  civil  code  which  was  intended 

Equity  procedure,  when  it  has  been  maintained  to  be  a  complete  codification  of  procedure  both 

as  a  distinct  system,  as  in  the  United  States  in  law  and  equity.     The  New  York  code  served  as 

courts  and  in  a  few  States,  notably  New  Jersey,  a  model  for  similar  legislation  in  many  other 

has  undergone  no  substantial  change;  and  when  States,    while    most    of    the    remaining    States, 

modification  has  been  adopted,  it  has  been  usually  though  nominally  not  code  States,  have  so  far 

Accomplished  by  rules  of  court.  revised  their  systems  of  procedure  as  to  have 

Admiralty  Procedure.     Procedure   in  admi-  systems  substantially  like  the  codes  of  procedure, 

ralty  was  founded  upon  the  civil  law  and  corre-  Owing  to  the  inherent  difficulties  in  acceptably 

sponds  in  many  particulars  to  the  equity  system,  codifying  a   system  so  complex  as  the  law   of 

It  was  much  more  simple  and  expeditious  than  procedure,    the    codes    have    required    frequent 

the  procedure  of  the  common-law  courts.     It  was  amendment    and    revision,    despite    which    they 

adapted  to  proceedings  either  in  rem  or  in  per-  are  still  found  to  have  perpetuated  many  of  the 

*onant  and,  indeed,  both  forms  of  remedy  might  faults  of  the  common-law  system, 

be  sought  and  obtained  in  a  single  proceeding.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important 

The  first  step  in  an  admiralty  proceeding  was  changes  effected  both  by  the  codes  and  the  various 

the  filing  of  the   libel,  which,  like  the  bill  in  statutes  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 

"quity,  was  both  the  plaintiff's  or  libellant's  first  procedure.     All  formal  distinctions  between  the 

pleading  and  a  petition  to  the  admiralty  court  to  procedure  at  law  and  in  equity  have  been  abol- 

Hb  writ  or  process,  which  was  executed  by  ished,  and  while  the  methods  of  trial  in  the  one 
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case  by  a  jury  and  in  the  other  by  the  court  prayers,  hymns,  and  general  ceremonial  of  the 

have  been  preserved,  the  same  court  sits  both  as  different    processions    in    the    Roman    Catholic 

a  court  of  law  and  a  court  of  equity.     Inter-  Church.    The  processional  approved  for  common 

locutory  or  provisional  remedies  have  been  ere-  use  is  that  of  Rome,  of  which  many  editions  have 

ated  by  which  in  certain  cases  the  plaintiff  is  been  published. 

enabled  to  procure  a  preliminary  writ  of  attach-  PROCESSION  OP  THE  HOLY  GHOST     \ 

ment  directed  against  the  property  or  person  of  theological  term  used  to  describe  the  origin  or 

the  defendant  pending  the  litigation.     Provision  proceeding  of  the   third   person   of  the  blessed 

is  also  made  for  various  motions  to  correct  or  frinity.     In  the  early  Church,  controversies  were 

amend   the   pleadings   and   for   examination    of  concerned  chiefly  with  the  second  person,  and  the 

witnesses  and  parties  before  trial;  and  the  law  que8tion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 

relating  to  injunction  and  receivers  is  frequently  *ot  raiged     ^  the  fo^  of  the  NicenVconstenu. 

regulated  wholly  by  statute.    Various  provisions  nopolitan  creed  ^  by  the  Greek  Church  it  is 

are   also   made   to   aid   m   the   enforcement   of  saft-  gim  }     that   the   Hol     Ghoet   «proCeedeth 

judgments,    usually   by    way   of   supplementary  from  the  Father."    This  wis  understood  in  the 

proceedings    for   examination   of   the   judgment  Latin  Church  to  mean  that,  as  the  Son  proceeds 

debtor    and    the    appointment    of    receivers    to  from  the  Fath        w  the  Ho,     Ghost  J^^ 

collect   sums    due   to   him   and   apply   them   m  from  both  thfe  Father  and  ^'^  in  the  course 

satisfaction  of  the  judgment  of  time  the  words  «and  from  the  g^,.  {filioqw) 

As  already  suggested   most  of  the  States  have  were  added  in  the  churches  of  the  West.    The 

adopted  codes  of  procedure  or  a  reformed  pro-  question  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  contra- 

cedure  substantially  like  the  codes  in  which  the  £ong   between   the   Latin   and   Greek   churches, 

law  and  equity  system  have  been  amalgamated  g^    Filioque:    Gbeek    Church;    Reunion  of 

and  simplified  as  far  as  practicable.  Christendom. 

Consult:  Martin,  Civil  Procedure  at  Common  r%-ot\nrr   «1a^.  tjw^„™^  /iqaotqx      a«  a™ 

Law   (1899);   Claric,  Science  of  Law  and  Law  .  ?*****>  prAo.HtawOT  (1809-78).    An  A«s- 

Making;  Daniell,  Pleading  and  Practice  of  the  *""  composer  born  at  BohnuschLeipa.    WMe 

High  Court  of  Chancery  (6th.  Amer.  ed.,  Boston,  £udyl. !$>?;>'«£?£  ^"l^T^r"™^ 

\at\A\      ok-          tr     \»      »      j-             .l     tt   •,  J  the  violin,  and  finally  gave  up  law  for  music. 

MatlJ  rt^t'rnl^  iZa°T  l^ftf*  S£?  ^  1837  he  became  ka>llmeister  at  the  Joseph- 
State*  Cxrcut  Courts  (2d  ed.,  1898)  ;  Henry,  _tadtpr  Theater  and  three  vears  later  was  ao- 
Admiralty  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  (1885):  Btr"e,[  *  Tun  Jl  J*  iri^LL 
T*;0k™  jA-  r ~  ~  ~*  n-:  :  in*  /  Av  a  pointed  to  the  Court  opera,  from  which  post  he 
Bishop,  The  Law  of  Criminal  Procedure  (4th  ed.,  {^.J1  •_  1870  T_  XLA  le  nrodueed  /three- 
Boston,  1895);  Elliot,  Criminal  Procedure  in  re*ire<1  m  J°7U-  ln.  i.844.  n€  P™™**  a  ) *** 
England  and  Scotland  (London,  1878)  ;  Elliott,  ?ct  opera;  *"*  «***«*«.  whlC*  W5*?  1°  w 
Appellate  Procedure  (1892) ;  and  the  works  re-  b*  ieveral  others-  H;s  iWSf  ^positions  how^ 
ferred  to  under  such  titles  as  Common  Law  ever'  were  more  P°Pular-     Notable  examples  are 

Equity.  Cora    Admiralty^  r^Z   etc  Von  *"  Al*«  **"*  das  Fom'  and  Ein  Wandf 

equity,  ^ode,  admiralty,  PLEADING,  etc.  our8ch  m{t  dem  Stab  in  der  Hand.     He  was  also 

PROCESS  (OP.  proces,  Fr.  prods,  from  Lat.  highly  regarded  as  a  conductor. 

processus,  a  going  forward,  from  procedere,  to  go  PBOCHEIN  Airr   pro-shin'  a-meA    The  old 

forward).    In  law,  a  comprehensive  term,  includ-  Norman-French  law  phrase  for  next  friend.    See 

ing  all  mandates  of  a  court,  in  either  civil  or  Next  Friend. 

criminal  actions  or  proceedings,  whether  directed         -u-n/wrmA*       */  v*  ji      * n  •  i a  **  *\>* 

to  an  officer  thereof,  or  to  an  Individual.    The  **OCZ*>±,  prt'ehe-da.    A  email  island  off  the 

red  w       coast  of  Italy,  situated  between  the  island 

or 
it 

«.   -™  -  — -.   phrase  'due  process  of  .        .  .      .    .  ,            jni.fr.              •  •      i  . 

law.'    However,  the  word  'procedure'  is  a  much  ?*mc  on?in>  but  low  and  flat.    Two  semicircular 

better  term  for  that  purpose,  as  it  includes  many  **■  °n  th«  ^"th  coast  are  the  remains  of  sub- 

steps  in  an  action  which  could  not  strictly  be  mer«^  cFate™-  .™*  island  is  fertile  and  popu- 

termed  process,  as,  for  example,  the  argument  of  lous   having  m  1901  a  population  of  13,964  en- 

a  case.     Process  is  usually  issued  jn  the  name  fff*  in  vme  and  fruit  culture  and  tunny  fishery, 

and  under  the  seal  of  a  court  by  an  officer  there-  ™e  town  of  Procida  on  the  eastcoaat  lies  at  the 

of,  but  in  some  States,  where  code  practice  pre-  {«*  of  *  E™P*2*  r0ck  Cr0Wned  by  a  eMtk 

vails,  certain  processes,  such  as  civil  summons  lts  P°Puiawon  is  «57UU. 

and  subpoenas,  may  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  PBOCIDA,  John  of.     A  tragedy  by  James 

proper  court,  by  an  attorney  in  his  capacity  as  Sheridan  Knowles  (1840)  founded  on  the  history 

an  officer  of  the  court.     Under  the  common-law  of   an    Italian   physician,   who    in    the    Sicilian 

practice,  'original  process'  was  the  original  writ  Vespers  lost  his  only  son,  Fernando,  and  finally 

by  which  the  action  was  commenced,  and  'mesne  received  the  crown. 

process*  (q.v.)  was  that  which  was  issued  after-  PROCLAMATION  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

wards  and  during  the  progress  of  the  action.  See  Emancipation,  Proclamation  of. 

Disobedience   of   process   is  contempt    <£▼.)«*  PBCKCLTJS   (Lat,  from  Gk.  Hporiu*, IVoWoa) 

S°uUB^Aee                      Pbocedure;    Summons;  (aj)     41(M86)l     ^    lftgt    ^p^t'   ^^ 

In  patent  law,  a  process  is  a  mode  or  manner  amoIJS  *he  <fr**  Neo-Platonists.     He  was  born 

of  accomplishing  a  particular  result  by  the  appli-  at  Constantinople,  brought  up   at   Xanttus  in 

cation   o?  combination    of   elements    or   natural  L^c,a»  »»d  *nt  Atrame,dr,n  Pn!l08°^  **  A  t 

forces      See  Patent  Law  andria   by   the   Aristotelian   Olympiodorus.     In 

Athens  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Neo-Platonists 

PROCESSIONAL    (ML.   processionale,  from  Plutarch  and  Syrianus,  and  about  450  he  sue- 

Lat.  processio,  procession,  from  procedere,  to  go  ceeded   the   latter   in   the   chair  of   philosophy. 

forward) .     The  service-book  which  contains  the  Hence  he  received  the  name  Diadocbos,  the  'Sue- 
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ctesor.'   Among  his  contemporaries  he  is  said  to 
have  had  the  greatest  influence  because  of  his 
learning  and  piety.    He  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  Scholastic  among  Greek  philosophers/  be- 
cause of  his  having  labored  to  collate,  arrange, 
and  reduce  to  a  rigidly  scientific  system  the  mass 
of  oider  philosophy  which  had  come  down  to  him. 
His  teaching  was  a  development  of  that  of  his 
master,  Plotinus,  but  is  still  more  mystical  and 
difficult  to  understand,  combining  the  most  tran- 
scendental speculation  with  the  common  super- 
stitions of  his  age.     Certain  features  remind  us 
strongly  of  Gnosticism,  and  his  teaching  on  evil 
seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  doctrine  of 
Dionysius  Areopagita.     He  taught,  like  his  pre- 
decessors,   a    primordial    essence,    an    ineffable 
unity,  from  which,  unlike  Plotinus  and  Iambli- 
chus,  he  believed  a  plurality  of  other  unities  to 
proceed.     These    returned   to   their   source   and 
issued  again  in  an  unending  cycle  of  emanations, 
but  each  time  with  a  less  perfect  result,  so  that 
the  tendency  of  his  philosophy  was  ultimately 
pessimistic.    Among  his  works,  of  which  there  is 
as  jet  no  complete  edition,  the  most  important 
are  his  commentaries  to  certain  of  Plato's  dia- 
logues and  also  his  work  on  Platonic  Theology. 
His  Philosophical   and   Theological  Institutions 
in  211  chapters  is  a  compendium  of  the  principles 
of  Neo-Platonism.      Important  are  his  treatises 
on  Providence  and  Fate,  Doubts  About  Provi- 
dence, the  Nature  of  Evil,  etc.     His  work  in 
eighteen  books  against  the  Christians,  mentioned 
by  Suidas,  has  now  been  lost.    He  also  produced 
certain  encyclopaedic  works,  including  a  commen- 
tary on  Hesiod,  Euclid,  and  Ptolemy,  and  a  book 
On  the  Sphere.     Certain  hymns  have  also  been 
preserved.    Some  of  these  writings  are  known  to 
us  only  in  translation.     Among  the  partial  edi- 
tions of  his  works  may  be  named:  Procli  Opera, 
edited  by  Cousin  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1820-27;  2d  ed. 
1864) ;    a  commentary   on   Plato's   Parmenides, 
ed.  Stallbaum  (Leipzig,  1839,  1848) ;  on  Plato's 
Timaus,   ed.    Schneider     (Breslant    1847)  ;    on 
Plato's  Republic,  ed.  Scholl   (Berlin,  1886);  ed. 
Kroll  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1899-1901).     There  are 
English  translations   of   the   Philosophical   and 
Mathematical  Commentaries  by  Taylor   (2  vols., 
London,    1792)  ;     the     Platonic     Theology ,    and 

minor  philosophical  and  theological  treatises  by 
the  same  (2  vols.,  London,  1816)  ;  and  of  the 
Commentary  on  the  Timaus  (2  vols.,  London, 
1820).  See  Zeller,  Philosophic  der  Oriechen  (3d 
ed..  Leipzig,  1881). 

PBOCNE,  prftk'ne  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Up6ianft 
ProlcM).  In  Greek  legend,  the  wife  of  Tereus 
and  the  sister  of  Philomela  (q.v.). 

PBOCONSTJX  (Lat.,  deputy  consul).  Origi- 
nally a  Roman  magistrate  not  holding  the  con- 
sulship, who  was  invested  with  powers  nearly 
approaching  those  of  a  consul,  not,  however,  in- 
cluding Rome  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  In 
early  times  the  proconsul  was  an  ex-consul  who, 
on  completing  his  term  of  office,  received  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  imperium  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  bring  an  unfinished  campaign  to  a  close.  The 
duration  of  the  office  was  one  year.  In  the  later 
period,  when  conquests  had  added  foreign  prov- 
inces to  the  Roman  rule,  the  consuls,  on  giving 
up  their  position,  received,  as  proconsuls,  either 
the  conduct  of  a  war  or  the  administration  of  a 
province.  Occasionally  the  office  of  proconsul, 
with  the  government  of  a  province,  was  conferred 


on  a  person  who  had  never  held  the  consulship. 
In  the  reorganization  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
administration  of  the  provinces  was  divided  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  senate,  and  the 
title  proconsul  was  confined  to  the  governors  of 
senatorial  provinces.  Under  Constantino  parts 
of  certain  dioceses  came  to  be  governed  by  pro- 
consuls. 

PBOCOPE,   pro'kop',   Caf£.     The   first   and 

most  famous  of  Parisian  cafgs,  situated  opposite 
the  Comedie  Franchise  when  that  theatre  was 
opened  in  1689,  and  still  existing.  Among  its 
frequenters  were  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Robespierre, 
Gambetta,  and  other  famous  men.  A  journal  he 
Procope,  published  by  the  proprietor  of  the  cafe, 
was  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  record 
the  history  of  the  cafe  and  its  frequenters. 

PBOCO/PrCTS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  TLpoK6nuoc,Pro- 
kopios).  An  eminent  Byzantine  historian.  He 
was  born  at  Csesarea,  in  Palestine,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century,  went  to  Constanti- 
nople when  still  a  young  man,  and  acquired  there 
so  high  a  reputation  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric 
that  Belisarius,  in  527,  appointed  him  his  private 
secretary.  Procopius  accompanied  the  great  war- 
rior in  all  his  important  campaigns  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Italy,  and  appears  to  have  displayed 
remarkable  practical  as  well  as  literary  talent, 
for  we  find  him  placed  at  the  head  both  of  the 
commissariat  department  and  of  the  Byzantine 
navy.  He  returned  to  Constantinople  shortly 
before  542,  was  highly  honored  by  Justinian,  and 
appointed  prefect  of  the  metropolis  in  562.  His 
death  occurred,  it  is  thought,  about  three  years 
later.  Procopius's  principal  works  (all  in 
Greek)  are  his  Histories,  in  eight  books  (two  on 
the  Persian  wars  from  408  to  553;  two  on  the 
wars  with  the  Vandals,  from  395  to  645 ;  four  on 
the  Gothic  wars,  going  down  to  553) ;    Ctismata, 

or  six  books  on  the  buildings  executed  or  restored 
by  Justinian;  and  Anecdota,  or  Historia  Arcana 
(which  some  have  been  unwilling  to  attribute  to 
Procopius),  a  sort  of  ohronique  scandaleuse  of 
the  Court  of  Justinian.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  productions  is  the  first.  Procopius  is  the 
principal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
His  style  is  pure,  vigorous,  and  flexible.  The  best 
edition  of  his  complete  works  is  that  by  Dindorf 
(3  vols.,  Bonn,  1833-38).  There  is  an  early  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Histories  by  Holcroft 
(London,  1653).  The  section  on  the  Gothic 
wars  has  been  edited  with  an  Italian  translation 
by  Comparetti   (3  vols.,  Rome,  1895-98). 

PROCOPIUS,  Andrew  (c.1380-1434).  A  Hus- 
site leader,  known  as  Procopius  the  Great.  He  is 
also  sometimes  called  the  Holy,  or  the  Shaven, 
in  allusion  to  his  having  received  the  tonsure  in 
early  life.  He  studied  in  Prague,  and  after  trav- 
eling for  several  years  in  foreign  countries  he 

returned  to  Bohemia  and  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  insurgent  Hussites.  His  military  genius 
soon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  an  influential  com- 
mander; and  on  the  death  of  Ziska  (q.v.),  in 
1424,  Procopius  was  elected  by  the  Taborites, 
who  formed  the  radical  section  of  the  Hussites, 
as  their  leader.  In  the  ensuing  years  he  ravaged 
Austria,  but  in  1426  he  vanquished  the  crusading 
armies  of  Central  Germany  at  Aussig.  In  the 
meantime  another  body  of  Taborites,  who  called 
themselves  Orphans,  had  overrun  Lusatia, 
and  burned  Lauban,  under  the  %  leadership  of 
Procopius  the  Lesser,  or  Younger,  who  now,  in 
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concert  with  the  more  distinguished  Procopius,.  Covent  Garden;  The  Flood  of  Thessaly  (1823), 

attacked  Silesia,  and  took  part  in  those  internal  also    inspired    by    Hunt;    and    English   fiosft 

feuds  of  the  Hussite  factions  by  which  Bohemia  (1832).    To  the  last  half  of  his  life  belongs  his 

was  almost  wholly  ruined.     From  1428  to  1430  delightful  Charles  Lamb,  a  memoir   (1866-68). 

Procopius  directed  raids   against  Hungary,   Si-  His  Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose,  originally  con- 

lesia,  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  other  neighboring  tributed  to  annuals,  were  collected  in  1853.  Proc- 

lands,  which  were  successful  and  caused  the  Hus-  ter  wrote  nearly  three  hundred  songs  on  a  wide 

sites   to  be   dreaded.     The   Emperor   Sigismund  range  of  theme.     It  may  fairly  be  said  that  be 

attempted  to  treat  with  him,  but  was  unsuccess-  restored  to  the  English  lyric  its  melody,  such  as 

ful,  and  in  1431  Procopius  decisively  defeated  a  it  had  among  the  Elizabethans.    Well  known  are 

German  army  at  Tauss.     In  1433  the  moderate  "The  Sea,"  *A  Petition  to  Time,"  "Life,"  "Song 

Hussites  or  Calixtines  accepted  the  terms  offered  to  his  Wife/'  "A  Lost  Chord,"  and  many  others, 

by  the  Catholic  party.     The  Taborites  and  Or-  Consult  Patmore,  Life  of  B.  W.  Procter,  contain- 

phans,  under  the  leadership   of   Procopius   the  ing  the  fragment  of  an  autobiography  (London, 

Great  and  Procopius  the  Lesser,  refused,  how-  1877). 

ever,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Pope,  and  wnswvn/vn  /«kk-» :.**j  *— -  s\n>  ~~~—  * 

hence  dissensions  ar<L  between  them  and  the  J??2?^L^ 

more   moderate   of   the   Hussites.     After   many  /rom  ***•  procurator,  manager   from  procure, 

lesser  encounters  between  these  factions,  a  de-  £oT!££  ^^^^^s^sT^^ 

cisive  battle  was  fought  near  Bdhmisch-Brod,  on  from  f»™>  «?>•     **  lts  lc8**  **"**>  «W^r 

May  30,  1434,  in  which  both  Procopius  the  Great  one  .of  the  body  of  men  who  had  the  exclusive 

and  Procopius  the  Lesser  were  slain.    Consult  P"vilege  of  appearing  in  the  ecclesiastical  and 

Creighton,  History  of  the  Papacy  (6  vols.,  Lon-  atoiralty  courts  of  England ;  now,  any  attorney 

don,  1807).     See  Hussites.  who  practices  m  either  of  these  courts  or  in  a 

probate  court.     The  former  proctors  were  ad* 

PBOCBTJSTES,  pro-krus'tez  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  mitted  to  practice  only  by  a  commission  issued  in 

npoKpoiHrrtfc,   Prokroustes,  from    irpoKpobeiv,  pro-  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    A 

krouein,  to  beat  out,  stretch).    The  surname  of  a  proctor  might  have  an  advocate  do  the  actnal 

celebrated  robber  of  Attica,  named  Damastes,  or  pleading  or  trial  work  for  him,  but  he  alone 

Polypemon.    According  to  the  ancient  legend,  he  could  bring  and  conduct  the  proceedings  in  bis 

had  two  beds,  one  short,  the  other  long.     If  a  own  name. 

short  traveler  came  to  him,  he  placed  him  on  On   the   transfer   of   the  jurisdiction  of  the 

the  long  bed  and  hammered  him  out  to  fit;  tall  ecclesiastical  courts  over  the  probate  of  wills,  the 

visitors  he  placed  on  the  short  bed  and  cut  down  administration     of     estates,     and     matrimonial 

to  the  proper  length.     Other  writers  speak  of  causes,  to  the  probate  and  divorce  divisions,  the 

but  one  bed.     On  his  journey  from  Troezen  to  proctors  practicing  in  the  former  courts  were 

Attica  Theseus  killed   Procrustes   in  the  same  empowered  to  appear  in  all  the  courts  of  equity 

way  he  had  slain  his  victims.  and    common    law    in    England.     In    1877   the 

PBOCTEB,  Adelaide  Anne  (1826-64).  An  Solicitors  Act  provided  that  all  solicitors  should 
English  poet,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Bryan  nave  power  to  practice  as  proctors  on  their  ad- 
Waller  Proctor.  She  was  born  in  London.  In  mission  without  further  examination.  Upon  the 
1853  she  became  a  contributor  of  verses  to  abolition  of  the  old  judicial  system  of  England 
Household  Words,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  by  the  Judicature  Acts  (q.v.),  the  authority  to 
Mary  Berwick,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  practice  in  both  the  new  courts  was  given  to 
Charles  Dickens,  who  did  much  in  the  way  of  hoth  proctors  and  solicitors.  Therefore,  in  Eng- 
introducing  her  contributions  to  the  public.  All  land  to-day,  the  old  legal  distinction  between 
excepting  four  of  her  poems  were  first  published  proctors  and  other  members  of  the  bar  has  been 
either   in    Household   Words   or   All   the   Tear  abolished. 

Round.     In  1858  her  collected  poems  were  pub-  However,    in   both    England   and   the   United 

lished  in  two  volumes  under  the  title  of  Legends  States  the  title  proctor  is  still  applied  to  prae- 

and  Lyrics,  a  Book  of  Verse.    A  number  of  edi-  titioners   in  the   surrogate,   probate,   and  admi- 

tions  were  subsequently  published,  new  verses  »Hy  courts,  merely  as  a  matter  of  description, 

being  supplied  to  several  of  them,  and  for  the  and  without  any  special  legal  signification.    See 

edition  of  1866,  the  tenth,  Charles  Dickens  sup-  Attorney;    Solicitor;  Lawyer. 

plied  a  memoir.     Her  verses  are  distinguished  By  other  uses  of  the  term  in  England,  it  is 

by  their  tender  sympathy  and  ardent  feeling.  applied  to  the  representatives  of  the  parochial 

FROCTEB,  Bbtan  Waixer  (1787-1874).    An  ****  *  ^vocation   (q.v  ),  and  to .  O. :  officers 

-,     ,.  ,         *  u  j.4.  «  l                 t>\««-  n~ —...  charged    with    the    maintenance    of    discipline 

English  poet,  better  known  as  Bajibt  Cornwaix.  amo«£   undergraduate!l    m    the    universities  0f 

He  was  born  at  Leeds  and  was  educated  at  Har-  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
row,  where  he  met  Peel  and  Byron.    He  studied 

law  with  a  solicitor  at  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  and  PBOOTOB,  Redfield  (1831—).    An  Ameri- 

settled  in  London,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  can  political  leader  and  Cabinet  officer.    He  was 

bar  and  practiced  as  conveyancer.    8hortly  after  born  in  Proctorsville,  Vt.,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 

the  death  of  his  father   (1816)    Procter  joined  mouth   College   in    1851,  and  from  the  Albany 

the  circle  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Charles  Lamb  and  Law  School  in  1859.    He  served  throughout  the 

married    (1824)    a  stepdaughter  of  Basil  Mon-  Civil  War,  rising  from  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Third 

tagu.     He   was   commissioner   in   lunacy   from  Vermont  Volunteer  Infantry  to  be  colonel  of  the 

1832  to   1861.     Procter's  principal   publications  Fifteenth     Vermont.     After    some     practice    of 

were:  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Other  Poems,  prompt-  law,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  extensive  quarry 

ed  by  Lamb  (1819)  ;    Mar  dan  Colonna  and  Other  interests,  in  which  he  accumulated  a  large  for- 

Poems     (1820),    A    Sicilian    Story    and    Other  tune.     After  several  terms  in  the  State  Legisla- 

Poems,  both  inspired  by  Hunt   (1820)  ;   Miran-  ture  he  served  from  1876  to  1878  as  Lieutenant- 

dola,  a  tragedy'  (1821 ) ,  performed  by  Kemble  at  Governor,  and  from  1878  to  1880  as  Governor. 
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In  1889  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Har-  larger  the  volume  of  products  available  for 
rison  as  Secretary  of  War,  resigning  in  1891  to  man's  use,  the  higher  is  the  scale  of  develop- 
accept  an  appointment  as  United  States  Senator,  ment.  Political  economy  starts  with  the  thesis 
He  was  elected  for  a  full  term  of  six  years  in  that  natural  forces  (land),  human  energy  (la- 
1893,  and  was  reelected  in  1899.  Early  in  1898  bor),  and  accumulated  wealth  (capital)  are 
he  visited  Cuba  to  inform  himself  as  to  condi-  united  in  production.  The  economics  of  produc- 
tions in  the  island,  and  on  the  information  ob-  tion  looks  to  the  maximum  result  from  this  con- 
tained by  him,  especially  regarding  Weyler's  junction  of  forces.  As  land  is  not  reproducible, 
reeoncentrado  system,  the  McKinley  Administra-  progress  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  utilization 
tkm's  decision  to  adopt  a  policy  of  intervention  of  natural  forces  for  human  ends.  Labor  in 
is  said  to  have  been  largely  based.  like  manner  in  relation  to  production  fulfills  its 

PBOCTOB,  Richa«d  Ahthont  (1837-88).  An  ??^1,m^t  «««**«>*  wh.en_it.  *»  ™>*  *»"? 

English  Mtronomer,  born  in  Chelsea.     He  was  ""P^d  *»<*  wtan  it  is  most  efficient  From  this 

educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  Cam-  ■J"*!™'*  such  developments  as  extend  the  field 

k^j—     u-  AJr„t~t  >,;™„„if  #„.  L.-^  «—  *«  °»  employment  and  all  measures  which  promote 

A  %SSS^JT^^S  to\E  »*  Predictive  efficiency  of  the  individuaflaborer 

Hedited  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Astrono-  m  ?">&<**.     Since  capital  becomes  more  efficient 

mical  Society  in  1872-73 ;  constructed  star  charts  ".*  81™?  T^  e<?™m™>  from,the  8tand- 

and  made  researches  into  the  transits  of  Venus  P°mt  of  Promotion,  lo°k«  to  the  development  of 

-,15,      ^a*..    ,    a        •    tranJlt8  °*  venU8  ^pj^i      nd  in  particular  is  concerned  with  all 

in  1874.     He  visited  America  and  lectured  m  £•+ «iUw«TL-  o«ArT«« '^r-^,^^,*^*  «I«u«i 

1873-74,  1875-76,  1881,  and  1884,  when  he  settled  ^promotes  saving  the  accumulation  of  capital 

in  Missouri.  He  removed  to  Florida  in  1887,  Ior  rature  1U«-  . 
but  was  summoned  on  business  to  England  in  f°_r  *  lon&  *****  the  ideas  here  set  forth  domi- 
1888.  He  died  in  New  York  on  his  way  to  Eng-  nated  the  treatment  of  political  economy.  Con- 
land.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  popularizes Uf  *»ously  or  unconsciously  its  devotees  felt  that 
science.  Among  his  works  are  Satufnand  His  Sys-  hn™n  welfare  was  bound  up  with  the  multiph- 
tm  (1865);  Half  Hours  with  the  Telescope  fation  of  products.  Of  late  years  a  reaction 
(1868) ;  Other  Worlds  than  Ours  (1870) ;  Tran-  ha8x  "f\  m>  xtne  mterest  in  economics  as  repre- 
sits  of  Venus  (1874)  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Cycloid,  8ented  m  later  writers  having  shifted  from  the 
etc.  (1878);  The  Romance  of  Astronomy  question  of  how  to  produce  the  largest  quantity 
(1880);  Hereditary  Traits  (1882);  The  Great  of  goods  to  that  of  how  under  our  preront  social 
Pyramid  (1883)  ;  Nature  Studies  (1883).  organization  these  goods  are  to  be  distributed  in 
the  form  of  rent,  interest,  profits,  and  wages  to 

PBOCTJIilAirS.    A  school  or  sect  of  Roman  those  who  share  in  the  production  of  the  goods. 

jurists  during   the   first  two   centuries   of  the  See   Consumption;    Distribution;    Exchange; 

Christian  Era.    Its  origin  was  ascribed  to  Labeo,  Political  Economy. 

the  most  distinguished  jurist  of  the  Augustan  age  *»^^v^w^«w«  ,T  ,  ^  ,  *  *  ,  * 
and  head  of  one  of  the  Roman  Uw-schools,  as  the  .  VBOpTJCTUB  (Lat.  productus  prolonged,  led 
origin  of  the  rival  Sabinian  sect  was  ascribed  to  forward,  p.p.  oi  producer e,  to  lead  forward,  pro- 
Capito,  head  of  another  law-school.  Each  sect,  how-  ?uce ]  • .  A?T  important  $enus  of  fossil  brachiopods 
ever, took  its  name  from  a  successor  of  its  founder :  J°UI?^  m  UPP"  Devonian  and  especially  in  Car- 
the  Procnlians  from  Proculus,  who  was  head,  boniferous  rocks.  The  shells  are  usually  semi- 
after  the  elder  Nerva,  of  the  law-school  establish-  circular  in  outline,  with  straight  hinge-line,  con- 
ed by  Labeo.  Among  the  noted  Proculians  were  J*™  °}  flftt  dorsal  and  very  convex  ventral  valve, 
the  younger  Nerva  and  Pegasus  in  the  first  cen-  ^th  °f  which  are  often  much  produced  anteriorly, 
tury,  the  younger  Celsus  and  Neratius  in  the  JJe.  **?*  of  th*  dor8al,  va!ve  ,9  ^pressed,  while 
second.  Pomponius  declares  that  Labeo  was  in-  that  of  the  ventral  valve  is  very  prominent  and 
clined  to  introduce  innovations,  while  Capito  was  ofifn  Projects  far  behmd  the  hinge-line.  The 
more  conservative;  but  there  is  no  evidence,  in  outer  surface  has  radial  or  concentric  wrinkles 
the  recorded  differences  of  opinion  between  the  and  the  ™*»i  valve  has  generally  a  number  of 
schools  in  the  second  century,  of  any  such  per-  long  curved  hollow  spines  by  which  the  shell  was 
manent  line  of  division.  See  Crvr£  Law  and  anchor^i°  *he  muddy  °Z  8and7.  bottom.  The 
Sabtnianb;  and  for  literature,  consult  Muir-  g611"*  P/od^ctus  is  a  well-known  index  fossil  of 
head,  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Private  Law  J1?  Carboniferous  system.  Productus  semireticu- 
of  Rome  (2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1899) .  iatu*  °*  th*  Subcarboniferous  limestone  has  been 
_^                        °  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world ;  it  is  per- 

PBOCTJBATOR-FISCAL.      In    Scotland,    a  haps  the  most  widely  distributed  fossil  mollusk 

public   prosecutor,    corresponding   somewhat   to  known.     Another    species,    Productus    horridus, 

the  district    or    prosecuting    attorneys    in    the  is  characteristic  of  the  coal  measures.    Productus 

United  States.  giganteus,  with  a  width  of  six  to  ten  inches,  is  the 

FEODT/CB  EXCHANGE.    See  Exchange.  ^rgest  bracWopod  known     A  number  of  allied 

genera  of  interest  are:  ProducteUa,  the  Devonian 

PBODTJCTIOH'    (Lat.  productio,  a  lengthen-  ancestor  of  Productus,  a  less   degenerate  type 

ing,  from  producere,  to  lead  forth,  from  pro,  be-  with  cardinal  area  and  teeth ;    Proboscidella,  a 

fore,  for  +  ducere,  to  lead).  One  of  the  divisions  Carboniferous  phylogerontic  type  in  which  the an- 

of  political  economy  devoted  mainly  to  the  consid-  terior  portion  of  the  ventral  valve  is  much  pro- 

eration  of  the  factors  which  affect  the  amount  of  duced  to  form  a  sort  of  siphonal  tube;   Btropha- 

wealth  produced.     From  the  standpoint  of  pro-  losia,  a  degenerate  type,  found  in  the  Devonian 

faction  the  measure  of  economic   efficiency   is  and  Carboniferous,  which  by  cementation  of  its 

the  extent  of  the  product.    Human  progress  is  ventral  valve  to  foreign  objects  has  lost  its  sym- 

ineasured,  in  the  words  of  Carey,  "by  man's  con-  metry  of  form.     Consult  Hall  and  Clarke,  "In- 

trol  oyer  nature."    The  greater  this  control,  the  traduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Genera  of  Palaeozoic 
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Brachiopoda,"  in  Palaeontology  of  New  York,  vol.  is  now  required  for  entrance  to  State  professional 

viii.,  part  1   (Albany,  1892).  courses.     Preparation  for  the  professions  is  af- 

PBO  ECCLESIA  ET  PONTIFICE,  pro  6k-  for.ded  J*  the  facu^ies  and  schools  of  the  State 

kle'shl-a  et  pon-tlf1-s€    (Lat.,  For  Church  and  universities,  and  by ^the  free >  (independent)  facul- 

Pope).      A     Papal     order     instituted     in     1888  tles.  **0fle  graduates  must  take   the  State  ex- 

by    Pope    Leo    XIII.    on    the    occasion    of    the  ammations.     There  are   12  preparatory  schools 

jubilee  commemorating  the   fiftieth  anniversary  and  *  schools  of  full  functions   (tcoles  de  plan 

of  his  entrance  into  the  priesthood.     The  silver  ^frctce)    teaching  medical  and   pharmaceutical 

cross   of  the  order  bears  the   Papal  arms  sur-  science,   their  students  temg  examined  for  the 

rounded  by  the  motto  Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontifice,  doctorate  by  university  faculties     In  1902  there 

with   the   date   of    foundation   on   the   arms   of  werf  }n  *h*  S*te  ,n«t!^on?   WQ  J*"*^ J? 

the  cross.    On  the  reverse  is  a  bust  of  Leo  XIII.  *rote8*a0n*  theology,  10,472  in  law,  8417  m  medi- 

with  comets  on  the  arms  of  the  cross.    The  order  c*ne»    ?346    in    Pharmacy      In    private    mstitu- 

was  founded  originally  for  the  donors  and  pil-  tions  there  were  985  in  law,   121   m  medicine, 

grims  to  the  jubilee,  but  is  conferred  in  reco^ni-  and  ,15  in  pharmacy.     The  course  m  Protestant 

tion  of  devotion  to  the  Papacy.  ^^  -TL*1?*  ^^ '  "1     W  **?  V* 

T    ,      -  ™     rr    -  there  being  added  requirements   in  each  for  a 

PBCETUS,    pre'tus    (Lat.,   from   Gk.  Upoirot.  doctorate ;  in  medicine  four,  after  which  two  years 

Prottos).     The  son  of  Abas      He  was  expelled  must  ^        nt  in  hospital  practice.     Midlives 

from  Argos  by  his  twin   brother  Acrisius,  but  are  obHged  to  stud    for  a  year  in  an  in8titution 

with  the  assistance  of  Iobates  of  Lycia  was  re-  of  medicsL\  instruction  and  undergo  an  examina 

stored  to  his  kingdom.    His  three  daughters  were  tion       Diplomas    are   granted   to    foreign   stu- 

made  mad  by  Dionysus  or  Here  and  the  conta-  dents>      wj;ich      confer      the      doctor's     degree 

gion  spread  among  the  other  women  of  Argos.  without     conveying     the     right     to     follow    a 

They  were  cured  by  Melampus  and  Bias,  between  specified    profession    in    France.      The    Govern- 

whom    Prcetus    agreed    to    divide    his    kingdom.  ment  aione  bestows  degrees.      With  a  few  ex- 

Bellerophon  was  charged  by  the  wife  of  Prcetus  ceptions,  the  departments  of  France  and  Algiers 

with  improper  proposals,  and  Prcetus  attempted  maintain  elementary  primary  normal  schools  for 

to  put  him  to  death  by  means  of  a  letter  to  men   and   for   women;    some  maintain   superior 

Iobates.      Perseus    turned    Prcetus    into    stone  primary    normal    schools;    and    Paris    has  two 

through  the  sight  of  the  Medusa  head  in  revenge  8Uperior  normal  schools  for  men  and  for  women 

for  his  having  expelled  Acrisius  from  his  king-  teachers  of  secondary  schools, 
dom.  Professional  training  in  Germany  shows  less 

PBOETTJS.     A  genus  of  trilobites,  the  species  than  in  France  the  influence  of  legislation  and 

of  which  range  through  Ordovician  to  Carbonifer-  to  a  greater  degree  is  built  on  the  foundation  of 

ous  rocks,  and  are  particularly  common  in  the  the    early    universities.      The    certificate   of  a 

Devonian.    They  were  small  animals  with  a  con-  gymnasium  admits  to  professional  courses.    The 

vex  elliptical  carapace,  semicircular  head,  with  21   universities   maintain   faculties   of  theology, 

prominent  rounded   label  la  and  large  eyes  and  jurisprudence,  and  medicine,  with  the  exception 

distinct  thickened  margin.     The  thorax  is  made  of  Miinster,  which  has  no  medical  schooL    In 

up  of  ten  segments  and  its  elevated  axis  is  con-  1902  the  students  of  theology  numbered  3926: 

tinued  on  to  the  semicircular  marginate  pygidium.  of  law,  11,335;  of  medicine,  7341.     The  numerous 

See  Tbilobita.  pedagogic   systems   which   German   thought  has 

PROFANITY.     Contemptuous  mention  of  or  produced  have  profoundly  influenced  the  special 

reviling  of  the  name  of  God,  His  attributes;  or  re-  preparation  of  the  teacher  and   stimulated  the 

ligion.     See  Blasphemy.  development  of  teachers'  training  schools. 

PBO^BT    (Lat     he  prices).     Under  the  j^'nd^ 

old  common-law  system  of fading,  a '  «*»*««!*  f    d      ^      Scotland's     four     university 

or  allegation  in  a  declaration,  that  the  plaintiff  foun^ation     ai£  'the  Univer8ity  cf  Dublin,  and 

produces  in  court  a  deed  or  other   instrument  b  num^r   of   newer   in8tititioM>   including 

under  seal  on  which  he  relies.    See  Oyeb.  ^^    ^^  and  victoria  ^^tiM  and 

PBOFESSIONAL  EDUCATION.   The  train-  the  University  of  Wales.     The  Royal  University 

ing  that  fits  men  for  the  special  vocations  in  of  Ireland  holds  examinations  in  law  and  medi- 

which  science  is  applied  to  the  practical  purposes  cine.     The  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  com- 

of  life.     It  supposes  as  its  basis  the  knowledge  prises  a  medical  school  and  several  colleges  in 

and  discipline  which  general  culture  affords.  The  which  theology  is  taught.    A  joint  board  appoint- 

leading  professional  schools  in  the  United  States,  ed  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court  in  London  examines 

following  the  example  set  by  European  universi-  candidates  for  admission  to  legal  study  in  the 

ties,  require  a  liberal  education  as  a  prerequisite  Inns,  and  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  nom- 

for  matriculation.  inated  by   the   Inns,   superintends    studies  and 

Professional  education  in  Europe  conforms  to  examines  students  for  the  bar.    There  are  mimer- 

two  general   types :    the   centralized   systems  of  ous  provincial  medical  schools.    The  preparation 

France  and  Germany,  and  the  more  independent  of  teachers  has  enlisted  much  effort,  denomina- 

institutions   of   the   British   Isles.     The   French  tional  and  undenominational ;  and  many  training 

system  since  the  Revolution  has  displayed  at  cer-  colleges,  for  women  as  well  as  men,  have  been 

tain  periods  an  extensive  governmental  control,  established. 

This  was  confirmed  by  the  Ferry  legislation  of  In  the  United  States  there  existed  only  two 
1879  and  1880  dealing  with  secondary  and  higher  professional  schools  in  1778:  the  Medical  Col- 
instruction,  and  relaxed  somewhat  by  the  act  of  lege  of  Philadelphia  (now  the  medical  depart- 
1896,  which  enlarges  the  powers  of  the  universi-  ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  and  the 
ties  and  the  responsibility  of  the  communities  in  medical  department  of  King's  (now  Columbia) 
which  they  are  situated.     The  bachelor's  degree  College,  the  former  established  in  1765,  the  latter 
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in  1758.  Harvard  University  Medical  School  was 
established  in  1782,  and  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
College  in  1797.  Theological  instruction  was  ob- 
tained in  the  few  colleges  then  existing,  which 
were  usually  provided  with  chairs  in  Hebrew 
and  theology.  Private  schools  of  divinity  were 
not  unknown;  but  the  theological  seminary 
proper  was  the  product  of  a  somewhat  later 
day.  The  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  was  established  in  1784;  Saint  Mary's, 
in  Baltimore,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society 
of  Saint  Sulpice,  in  1791 ;  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church 


to  education  in  husbandry  and  engineering,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  In  1901  the  departments  of 
engineering  and  architecture  in  universities  and 
colleges  and  the  schools  of  technology  reported 
students  as  follows:  Mechanical  engineering, 
5623;  civil  engineering,  3532;  electrical  engi- 
neering, 2696;  chemical  engineering,  536;  mining 
engineering,  1509 ;  textile  engineering,  234 ;  archi- 
tecture, 391. 

The  following  table  shows  the  respective  ratios 
at  the  three  periods  between  the  numbers  engaged 
in  seven  of  the  professions  and  the  total  popula- 
tion: 


in*. 

1*0 


Clergymen 

Lawyers 

837 
710 
680 

947 
699 
663 

Physicians 

676 
698 
676 


Dentists 


6,606 
3,579 
2,563 


Veterina- 
rians 

Engineers 

80.212 
9,643 
9,303 

1,146 

1.448 

808 

Teachers 

284 
183 
173 


of  North  America,  at  Service,  Beaver  county, 
Pa.,  1794-  The  earliest  law  school  in  America 
was  established  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1784.  The 
growth  since  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  num- 
ber, teaching  force,  equipment,  endowment,  and 
attendance  of  American  professional  schools  has 
been  remarkable.  In  1901  there  were  150  schools 
of  theology,  with  7567  students,  988  instructors, 
grounds  and  buildings  worth  $15,217,164,  en- 
dowments amounting  to  $21,165,174,  and  libra- 
ries containing  1,531,038  volumes.  The  law 
schools  numbered  100,  having  13,642  students, 
1106  instructors,  grounds  and  buildings  valued 
at  $1,875,000,  endowment  funds  equal  to  $1,151,- 
920,  and  338,167  volumes  in  their  libraries. 
Schools  of  medicine  numbered  154,  having  26,- 
757  students,  4752  instructors,  grounds  and 
buildings  worth  $14,472,635,  funds  of  the  value 
of  $2,048,182,  and  187,207  volumes.  The  57 
dental  schools  were  attended  by  8308  students,  in- 
struction was  given  by  1184  instructors,  the  value 
of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $1,213,122,  and 
books  numbered  6860.  There  were  58  schools  of 
pharmacy,  with  4429  students  and  522  instruc- 
tors. There  were  12  veterinary  schools,  with 
461  students,  189  instructors.  Not  less  than  448 
schools,  connected  with  hospitals,  with  courses 
of  two  or  three  years,  were  engaged  in  the  train- 
ing of  nurses,  the  number  of  whom  under  in- 
struction was  11,599.  In  1833  the  first  teachers' 
classes  were  formed  in  New  York  academies.  The 
first  American  normal  school  was  established  at 
Lexington,  Mass.,  in  1839.  The  number  of  public 
normal  schools  in  1901  was  170,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  43,372.  There  were  also  118  private  nor- 
mal schools,  with,  an  attendance  of  20,030,  while 
normal  schools,  universities,  colleges,  and  high 
schools,  aggregating  1461  institutions,  were 
giving  normal  instruction  to  94.157  students. 
That  year  10,383  students  graduated  from  nor- 
mal schools.  Delaware  and  Nevada  are  the  only 
States  without  normal  schools,  and  these  make 
provision  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Engineer- 
ing keeps  step  in  development  with  the  sciences 
of  which  it  is  an  application  and  the  material 
expansion  which  has  called  it  forth.  Provisions 
for  instruction  in  the  sciences  which  lead  to  the 
engineer's  diploma  have  multiplied  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  in  the  last  40  years.  The  es- 
tablishment of  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  in  all  the  commonwealths 
under  the  Federal  act  of  1862  gave  an  impulse 


The  history  of  professional  education  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  development  of  new  profes- 
sions, which  for  the  most  part  have  sprung  out  of 
the  older  professions  by  differentiation.  Den- 
tistry is  an  offshopt  from  the  surgeon's  art. 
Modern  veterinary  medicine  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  attempts  to  apply  the  principles  of 
pathology  and  therapeutics  to  treating  the  dis- 
eases of  animals.  In  1873  systematic  training 
for  nurses  began  in  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in, 
Charity,  and  Nurse  School,  which  opened  in  1828. 
Medical  practice  has  developed  numerous  special- 
ties, such  as  the  oculist's,  the  aurist's,  the  ob- 
stetrician's, besides  the  major  division  into  physic 
and  surgery.  A  comparatively  recent  division  of 
medical  practice  is  State  medicine,  which  has  to 
do  with  public  restrictions  for  the  protection  of 
the  general  health.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
profession  of  teaching  is  constantly  subdividing; 
and  in  this  movement  a  new  educational  function 
has  been  evolved,  that  of  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion, not  yet  recognized  generally  in  special  teach- 
ing courses,  but  accepted  in  all  successful  school 
systems.  The  decreasing  proportion  of  men  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  is  a 
fact  which  educators  regard  with  interest  and 
some  concern. 

Closely  related  to  teaching  is  the  new  profes- 
sion librarianship,  already  represented  by  four 
prominent  schools,  besides  the  departments  of 
library  science  maintained  in  several  universities. 
The  New  York  State  Library  School  receives  only 
graduates  of  registered  colleges,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Library  School  limits  admission  to 
persons  who  have  done  three  years  of  college 
work.  The  course  in  these  two  institutions  is 
two  years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.L.S.  The 
four  prominent  schools  have  36  instructors  be- 
sides non-resident  lecturers  and  171  students.  Ac- 
countancy is  taking  rank  as  a  profession  and  is 
so  recognized  by  statute  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  California.  The  last  few 
years  have  recorded  the  appearance  of  commercial 
courses  in  universities  and  academies,  leading  to 
diplomas  and  certificates  as  well  as  a  title,  certi- 
fied public  accountant  (C.P.A.),  which  is  pro- 
tected by  law. 

Some  of  the  States  have  exercised  a  potent  in- 
fluence by  assisting  in  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
high  school  system,  thus  affording  the  means  of 
a  thorough  preparation  for  the  professional 
school.     State  universities  maintaining  profes- 
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sional  and  technical  departments  present  still  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  contributed  to  the 

another  form  of  State  assistance.     The  United  Atlantic  Monthly  and  published  in  1860.    The 

States  Government  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  plan  is  the  same  as  in  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 

practice   of   professions   in   the   several   States,  fast  Table,  but  the  tone  is  more  serious, 
but,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  organizations  in        PB0FIT  (0P    Fr        fit  from  ^  profertw, 
the   several  professions  within  the  last  thirty  increase,  profit,  from  pro/ioere,  to  id! 

years,  much  has  been  done  by  State  Legislatures  £    «^  m'ake      ^  ^  advanta^,  from  ^ 

toward  protecting  the  public  against  incompe-  befo^  for +%£»*,  to  make) .    The  excess  in  U* 

tency.     State  supervision  now  extends  to  pre-  Klr        rice  £  ^g  aboye  tbeW  ^  of   ^ 

hminary  education,   length  of  courses,   degrees  tioB  ■^  im»  ^  been  variously  ,J[  Mh 

and  the   power  to  confer   them,   and  entrance  ^  commoa  h  ud  in  economic  writing.,  «• 

to  practice,  and  is  effected  by  means  of  regis-  ^^    to  tE^na,^  of  the  elements  arter- 

tration,  examination  and  license.     By  regutra-  ^  mto  eogt    j^  o£  the  earlier  ^^fa 

tion  the  status  of  schools  and  colleges  and  the  ^  not  ^  j^J^  M       .^  ^  ^ 

value  of  their  credentials  receive  State  approval,  included  Sunder  the  term  profit    The  rent  of 

and  their  graduates  are  admitted  to  examination  Und    how  th      h  not  regarded  as  an  efe- 

for  license.    The  tendency  of  special  schools  to  men|  fa  ^  ^  £  u^Hy  been  eULStei  ^ 
become  connected  with  some  recognized  university         flt^  although  the  term  'agricultural  profit' t 

has  also  had  a  very  salutary  effect  on  professional  ^  ^frequently  applied  to  it  in  popular  writing*. 

education.  Modern  economists  usually  exclude  from  profit 

Bibuoobapht:    Taylor  and  Parsons    Prof«t-  ^  al        av  retu'ra  to       iul  ^tt 

f,^  ^'T"  ^       *«?!    *?•  (A!bany'  is  classed  as  interest  (q.v.).    Whatever  an  enter- 

r^  J  J??  "',  ffr°^?«Jir  ^*wa/UM|  !?  '*?  prise  earns  above  interU,  rent,  and  wages  (in 

United  States  (Albany  1900) ;  Reports  of  the  U.  ^^  nomal  of  ^nage^t)  3  profit 

0    Comm,««oner  of  Education    (Washington   ;  If  ffi^  income  is  due  to  an  artificial  raiting 
Ehot,  Educational  Reform    (New  York,   1898) ;       f     ri       ^        h  ^jp^tjon  o£  9nppiyi  ft  £ 

Harriman,    ''Educational    Franchises,'     Report  ^J^        monopoly  profit,  or  monop<lly  retnrn. 

^o^me'2Can    Ba'  /*«"»£*?»     <pJ»ta*Itf**'  Various  theories  hive  been  advanced  ti  explain 

1898) ;    Rogers,    Address  Before  1/attonal  Edu-  ^      tufe  and  cauge8  of  naarmKKvMk  pU. 

cattonal      Association      (Washington       1897)  j  ^e  oldest  of  these  is  tlie 'risk  theory,' defended 
Toner,  "Contributions  to  the  Annals  of  Medical .  b     y       ThfflIlell  md  Wer  ^^  md 

ST^LT"1  ^'rf1  •W,??t^  m  saTl3naf  »«°*  American  writers.    A  business  undertaker 

States  Before  and  During  the  War  of  Independ-  nece88ari,y  mmn  a  Urge  number  of  risks  which 

TS2\   "r,17-  B<£diT%°?-  *«^  <w»1»ngt°n>  are  of  toi  indefinite  a  nature  to  be  covered  by 

Jf^  'i^T'8*  rC°ntn5Uxf°^  *?  Thet?1!toly  ?f  insurance.    Since  the  chance  of  losing  a  certain 

Medical  Education  and  Medical  Institutions  in  Mmwm%  .    „  *  ^.^.^-...j.^  a™.  k«.  ««  jJ.i«i  At,anM 

,,     TT  .,    ,  OA  .        .   .  „  .     r,    a    -. ,  sum  is  not  compensated  for  by  an  equal  chance 

the  United  States  of  America »  in  U   8.  Educa-  of       mi       the  ^  gum         '        ^uW  under. 

turn  Report   ( Washington,  1877)  ;  Shepard,  "Li-  wStlie  ^^^  of  'hllaineas  ^1^  it  nor- 

augural  Address  »   Transaction*  of  the  Worlds  maU    afforded  a         ter  volume  of      ing  than  of 

CoZumbtan    Dental    Congress    (Chicago,    1894);  log8^      The  ^ 8    m    fa  thifl  vie£   ^^t^ 

Proceedings    of    the    American    Pharmaceutical  Drofif 

Awociaiion    (Philadelphia,    1851    et   seq.).     See  P  A   *         d    ^         represented    by   Francis  A. 

Education;     Technical     Education;     Legal  walker,  regards  profit  as  a  differential  gain,  im- 

Education;  Medical  Education;  Theological  putable  to%uperlor  management.     Prices,  it  is 

PBOPESSIONAL     WOMEN'S     ]LBAOTTB,  least  efficient  managers  who  are  able  to  continue 

The.    An  organization  m  New  York  City,  incor-  production.     All  managers  of  greater  efficiency 

porated   in   February,    1893.     The   aims   of  the  produce  at  lower  cost,  thus  securing  a  surplus 

League  are  to  bring  together  women  engaged  in  anaiog0us  to  rent    (q.v.).     A  third  theory,  not 

dramatic,  musical,  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  differing  from  this  in  essence,  ascribes  profit  to 

pursuits  for  mutual  help  and  encouragement,  to  the  Bcarcity  of  managers  of  the  better  grades, 

assist  them  financially  when  in  need,  to  provide  TUfe    theory   sometimes    confuses   simple  profit 

class    instruction    in    literature,    art,  .  language,  w5th   monopoly  return,  through  failure  to  dis- 

music,  and  other  studies  at  lowest  possible  rates,  tinguish  between  ecarcitv  and  monopoly  values. 
and  to  assist  members  to  obtain  outfits  neces-        FinaU  fit  hag  ^  explained  with  nfeT. 

sary  to  securing  employment      Active  member-  ence  ^  ^ f  dynamic  elements  that  prevent  in- 

ship  in  the  League  is  confined  to  women  engaged  du|jt       from  ^aching  an  equilibrium.     In  this 

in  dramatic   musical,  or  literary  pursuits     The  Tfaw/whldl  ig  i„  the  mainthat  of  J.  B.  Clark, 

dues  for  active  and  associate  members  alike  are  labor  BJkd        ital  tend  UmtLTd  a  gtate  of  miform 

$5.50  per  annum    and  in  addition  each  member,  productivity,  but,  owing  to  friction  and  to  tech 

upon  being  admitted  to  membership   pledges  her-  £ical  imprivement8>  ^y  at  any  moment  vary 

self  to  contribute  two  articles  yearly  which  can  ^yj;^  in  productive  power!   Since  the  pay 

be  either  sold  m  the  bazaar,  or  utilized  m  the  of  ^  uniJt  of  fa^  or  of  ^ital  tend8  to  equal 

costume  department.  .  lhe  p^^t  0f  the  unit  least  advantageously  situ- 

FBOFESSOB,   The.     A  novel  by  Charlotte  ated,  those  units  which  happen  to  be  on  the  more 

Brontg  (1856),  written  in  1846.   William  Crims-  productive  situations  yield  a  surplus  or  profit 

worth,  the  hero,  is  a  professor  in  a  school  in  which  the  entrepreneur  secures  for  himself.    It 

Brussels,  where  he  meets  Frances  Henri,  whom  would  appear  that  the  theories  given  are  not  mutu- 

he  marries.     Several  characters  in  the  story  are  anv  exclusive,  but  merely  describe  different  ele- 

among  the  best  of  Miss  Bronte's  work.  ments    in    a    composite    form    of    income  now 

PBOFESSOE     AT     THE     BREAKFAST  commonly  termed  profit.    See  Interest;  Monop- 

TABLE,  The.    A  series  of  sketches  and  verses  oly. 
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PBOFIT  A  PRENDRE,  or,  in  brief,  PROFIT,  and  also  about  20  per  cent,  additional  to  its 
A  right  to  take  profit,  that  is,  something  pro-  wages,  which  are  about  as  high  as  those  paid  for 
duced  or  yielded  by  the  land,  from  the  land  of  similar  lines  of  work  in  Paris.  Laroche  Joubert, 
another,  as  the  right  to  take  coal,  minerals,  a  paper  manufacturer,  adopted  the  system  in 
gravel,  seaweed,  grass,  game,  etc.  The  right  can  1843,  and  the  Orleans  Railroad  Company  in  1844. 
be  acquired  only  by  grant  or  prescription,  and  can  In  1847  J.  H.  von  Thtinen  introduced  the  system 
not  be  acquired  by  custom.  Although  often  on  his  estate  near  Zellow,  in  Mecklenburg- Sch we- 
clasaed  as  an  easement,  especially  when  attached  rin,  where  his  son  and  grandson,  succeeding  in 
to  other  land,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  turn  to  the  proprietorship,  continued  it  in  force, 
proper  easement  in  that  it  involves  more  than  In  1875  there  were  about  seventy-five  profit-shar- 
&  mere  use  of  the  land.  See  Easement,  and  con-  ing  establishments  in  France,  and  in  1878  a  so- 
salt  authorities  referred  to  there  and  under  ciety  of  the  proprietors  and  directors  of  these  was 
Pbopebty.  formed   in   Paris   for   a  comparative   study   of 

PROFIT  SHABING.    A  modified  form  of  the  methods.     Shortly  after  a  profit-sharing  scheme 

wages  system  by  which  wage-earners  receive  a  waB   recommended   for  the   State,   departments, 

part  of  the  surplus  of  the  industry  according  to  and  communes.    The  municipal  council  of  Paris 

some  understood  plan.    Overseers  receive  salaries,  devised  a  profit-sharing  arrangement  to  be  used 

capitalists  interest,  wage-earners  wages,  and  what  bv  the. citv  contractors,  but  it  was  never  put  in 

remains  is  divided  among  these  classes,  who  all  operation. 

are  responsible  for  success  or  failure.    A  part  or  In  the  Bon  Marchl,  the  largest  retail  store  in 

all  of  the  wage-earner's  share  may  be  given  in  the  world,  a  scheme  of  profit  Bharing  and  indus- 

cash ;  or  it  may  be  held  in  trust,  invested  in  cap-  trial  cooperation  prevails.    Of  the  capital  to  the 

ital  stock  as  savings  to  be  used  by  them  in  cases  amount  of  20,000,000  francs,  7,500,000  is  held  by 

of  emergency ;  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  social,  edu-  employees ;    6  per  cent,  is  paid  on  capital.    The 

cational,  or  amusement  fund.  profits  shared  assume  four  f ofmB ;  the  heads  of 

Profit  sharing  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  departments  to  over  a  hundred,  whether  they 

work  done  varies  with  the  degree  of  interest  felt  have  capital  invested  or  not,  participate  in  the 

by  those  who  perform  it.     Profits  may  be  in-  profits  according  to  the  percentage  of  sales;  the 

creased  by  the   wage-earner   by  increasing  the  retiring  fund  draws  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 

quantity  of  the  product,  by  improving  its  quality,  profits ;  the  provident  fund  takes  another  share, 

by  better  care  of  implements,  by  a  decreased  loss  and  what  remains  is  then  divided  pro  rata.    An- 

of  materials,  by  lessening  superintendence,  and  by  other  successful  experiment  in  profit  sharing  was 

avoiding  quarrels  with  employers.    The  extent  to  begun  by  Godin,  a  stove  manufacturer,  at  Guise, 

which  profits  may  be  increased  varies  also  with  about  1872.     In  the  first  fifteen  years  $650,000 

the  extent  to  which  the  wage-earner  is  made  a  were  distributed  to  the  workmen  in  dividends,  and 

sharer  in  profits,  the  form  in  which  his  share  is  a  considerable  amount  besides  was  invested  in 

increased,  his  intelligence,  and  the  character  of  capital  stock.    In  France  more  than  one  hundred 

the  industry.    Profit  sharing  has  been  successful  such  enterprises  are  managed  with  success  at 

in  many  industries,  and  has  sometimes  failed  present.    Elsewhere  on  the  Continent  there  are 

where  the  methods  employed  were  copied  from  comparatively  few  instances.     In  Germany  the 

those  which  had  met  with  success.     Upon  the  piece-work  system  with  prizes  seemB  to  be  pre- 

whole  profit  sharing  has  been  most  successful  in  ferred.       There    are,    however,    47    instances; 

handicrafts  where  there  is  a  stable  market  for  in   Switzerland,    14;    Austria-Hungary,   5;    Bel- 

the  products,  and  where  the  price  paid  for  labor  gium,  6;  Holland,  7;  Italy,  8;  and  but  nine  in 

is  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  Spain,  Portugal,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia.     In 

The  origin  of  profit  sharing  is  unknown.    It  is  Great  Britain  there  are  05  instances,  and  in  the 

said  that  the  American  financier  Albert  Galla-  United  States  23. 

tin  made  a  trial  of  it  in  his  glass  works,  estab-  Conspicuous  examples  of  successful  profit  shar- 
lished  at  New  Geneva,  Pa.,  in  1704.  John  S.  ing  in  the  United  States  are  those  of  the  Proctor 
Vandeleur,  a  disciple  of  Robert  Owen,  in  1831  &  Gamble  Co.,  of  Ivory  dale,  Ohio,  and  the  N.  O. 
tried  an  extensive  experiment  in  profit  sharing  on  Kelson  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Saint  Louis, 
an  estate  in  the  County  of  Clare,  Ireland.  It  was  Mo.  The  former  company  employs  largely  un- 
successful in  stimulating  the  interests  of  the  skilled  wage-earners,  who  receive  comparatively 
laborers  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  estate  low  wages.  During  the  year  1886  the  work  of 
and  of  their  condition,  until  it  was  unfortunately  the  company  was  interfered  with  by  many  strikes, 
terminated  through  the  loss  of  Vandeleur's  entire  and  in  the  following  year  profit  sharing  was  in- 
property  in  consequence  of  his  passion  for  gam-  troduced  to  establish  harmonious  relations  with 
bling.  the  employees.    Reasonable  salaries  were  allowed 

The  first  notably  successful  profit-sharing  en-  the  active  members  of  the  firm,  interest  was  al- 
terprise  was  begun  by  Le  Claire,  a  French  house  lowed  on  the  capital,  and  the  net  profits  were 
painter,  in  1842.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  divided  between  the  firm  and  "the  employees,  in 
1872,  $220,000  had  been  distributed  to  workmen  the  proportion  that  the  wages  paid  bore  to  the 
as  their  share  of  the  profits.  According  to  his  whole  cost  of  production."  Altogether  the  profits 
plan,  capitalists  received  5  per  cent,  on  capital  received  by  the  wage-earners  increased  their  in- 
invested,  managers  were  paid  salaries,  wage-  come  considerably,  they  were  indifferent  to  the 
earners  wages,  and  then  from  the  profits  remain-  success  of  the  enterprise  until  the  company  di- 
ing.  one-fourth  went  to  the  capitalist  class,  one-  vided  them  into  four  groups  based  upon  their  in- 
fourth  to  a  Mutual  Aid  Association  of  Workmen,  terest  in  the  work,  its  excellence,  and  the  preven- 
and  one-half  went  to  wage-earners  directly.  Since  tion  of  waste.  The  best  group  received  twice  the 
Le  Claire's  death  his  business  has  been  conducted  regular  dividend,  the  second  the  regular,  the  third 
on  similar  lines.  At  the  present  time  the  Asso-  one-half  the  regular  dividend,  while  the  careless 
ciation  of  Workmen  receives  5  per  cent,  of  inter-  and  indifferent  received  none  at  all.  The  whole- 
est  on  its  capital  as  a  half  owner  of  the  business,  some  influence  of  this  discrimination  was  at  once 
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seen  in  larger  dividends.     The  stockholders  did  holding  of  stocks,  those  who  buy  such  stocks  and 
not  profit  directly  by  this  scheme,  but  the  better  remain  in  the  service  of  the  company  are  to  re- 
profited  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  workmen,  ceive  at  the  end  of  five  years  a  bonus  of  5  per 
When  the  firm  became  a  stock  company,  in  1890,  cent,  annually  on  the  face  value  of  the  stock  held 
wage-earners  were  to  receive  a  dividend  of  12  per  over  and  above  the  regular  dividends,  and  the 
cent,  on  wages,  which  was  the  same  as  the  profits  promise  of  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  another  five 
on  common  stock.     The  number  of  employees  re-  years  is  given.    A  large  number  of  the  employee* 
ceiving  profits  increased  from  225  in  1887  to  550  have  already  acquired  stock.     It  is  hoped  that 
in  1899,  the  latter  number  being  92  per  cent,  of  this  plan  will  insure  stability  on  the  part  of  the 
the  total  number  of  wage-earners.  Employees  are  mass  of  the  workmen  and  the  maximum  of  zeal 
encouraged  to  become  owners  of  stock  and  80  of  on  the  part  of  the  higher  employees, 
them  own  191  shares.    Beginning  with  1894,  $500  The   recent   record  of   profit   sharing .  in  the 
is  set  aside  semi-annually  as  a  pension  fund,  of  United  States  has  not  been  such  as  would  give 
which  one-half  is  contributed  by  the  company  and  encouragement  to  its  ardent  supporters.    In  18S9 
the  other  half  comes  from  the  bonuses  of  the  em-  there  were  thirty-four  institutions  in  the  United 
ployees.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  no  States,  while  there  were  but  twenty-three  ten 
strikes  or  labor  difficulties  have  arisen.    In  1894  years  later,  and  of  these  twelve  have  been  organ- 
the  labor  cost,  including  the  12  per  cent  bonus  to  used  since  1899.    Aside  from  these  failures  several 
wa.ge-earners,  was  only  63  per  cent,  of  what  it  others  were  attempted  and  soon  after  abandoned, 
had  been  in  1886.  A  variety  of  causes  contributed  to  the  abandon- 
The  N.  O.  Kelson  Co.,  brass  manufacturers  of  ment  of  these  institutions   during  this  period 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  began  a  profit-sharing  enterprise  The  long  period  of  the  financial  crisis  went  hard 
in  1880.  The  company  pays  out  all  sums  needed  in  with  all  of  them,  and  especially  with  those  which 
cases  of  sickness  and  disability  as  they  occur,  as  had    but    recently    attempted    profit    sharing, 
a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  business.    Allowances  Changes  in  management  were  responsible  for  its 
are   made  for   funeral  expenses,   and  upon  the  abandonment  in  other  cases.     Impatience  of  sue- 
death  of  an  employee  his  family  is  supported  to  cess,  and  abandonment  before  a  fair  trial  was 
the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  his  wages,  until  it  is  given,  was  the  situation  in  a  number  of  other 
able  to  support  itself.     The  crucial  test  of  profit-  cases.    To  lack  of  seriousness  in  dealing  with  the 
sharing  enterprises  is  given  in  periods  of  crises,  matter  and  to  unwisdom  in  management  may  be 
when  extra  efforts  of  wage-earners  are  not  re-  attributed  still  other  failures, 
warded  by  dividends.    It  is  then  that  wage-earn-  That  profit  sharing  is  a  scheme  which  will 
ers  lose  interest  in  them,  and  the  mortality  rate  settle  the  great  difficulties  between  labor  and  cap- 
of  profit-sharing  enterprises  is  high.     For  the  ital  none  but  its  most  sanguine  advocates  would 
first  ten  years,  1887-1897,  the  dividends  to  em-  claim.    But  that  it  may  be  used  in  many  enter- 
ployees  were  large.    In  two  years,  1893  and  1896,  prises  to  bring  about  harmony  between  the  em- 
there  were  no  dividends  for  employees.    That  no  ployer  and  the  employee,  to  elevate  workmen  and 
labor  difficulties  arose  and  that  wage-earners  did  to  prepare  the  way  for  industrial  cooperation, 
not  lose  interest  in  profit  sharing,  even  though  has   been  proved   by  experience   in  institutions 
wages  were  reduced  one-fourth,  was  due  largely  to  which  have  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
the  wisdom  of  the  company.    Salaries  and  inter-  Bibliography.     Roberts,  La  suppression  dts 
est  were  reduced  to  the  same  extent  as  wages,  grives  par  V association   aux   benefices    (1870); 
but   the   one-fourth    thus    deducted    from    these  BShmerts,     Die     Gewinnbetheiligung      (Leipzig, 
shares  was  to  be  paid  out  of  future  profits  before  1878;   Paris,  1888)  ;   Taylor,  Sedley,  Profit  8har- 
any  bonuses  were  to  be  paid.    In  each  instance  it  ing  Between  Capital  and  Labor  (London,  1884) ; 
was  not  long  before  the  company  was  on  a  divi-  Giddings,  "Report  on  Profit  Sharing,"  in  Xinc- 
dend-paying  basis  and  profit  sharing  weathered  t€enth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bu- 
the  storm  in  safety.     One  other  feature  of  the  reau  0f  statistics  of  Labor  (Boston,  1886) ;  Gil- 
management  of  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Company  shows  mallj  profit  Sharing  (Boston,  1889)  ;  A  Dividend 
how  profit  sharing  may  pave  the  way  to  indus-  io  Labor  (Boston,  1899) ;  Monroe,  "Profit  Shar- 
trial  cooperation.    In  1896  the  company  made  a  mg  in  the  United  States,"  in  American  Journal  of 
proposal  to  employees  in  the  cabinet-making  shop  Sociology,  May,  1896. 

which   provided   for  the  gradual   purchase  and  __~-l--,«.l«    T    .    >         «,         ,            . 

management  of  the  enterprise  by  the  employees.  PBOGNCSIS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  rp6y wwra .  f ore- 

The  proposal,  at  first  rejected,  with  a  few  changes  knowledge,  from  rpoy<yr<b<nKipt  progtgnosketn,  to 

was  soon  after  accepted,  and  at  present  this  de-  know  beforehand,  from  rp6,  pro,  before  +  yty*i- 

partment  is  owned  and  managed  exclusively  by  *«"S    gign6skeiny  to  know).    The  opinion  or  de- 


employees,  cision  of  the  physician  as  to  the  probable  course 


Corporation 

Only  those  employees  who  hold  positic —  ~-  ~      -,...*..*  Xi_  *        , 

sponsibility  share  directly  in  the  profits  of  the  *<"*>  the  integrity  of  the  nervous  system,  an 
corporation.  If  the  net  earnings  for  the  year  ex-  P0"*!  which  influence  the  prognosis.  /Hieusua 
ceed  $80,000,000,  but  are  less  than  $90,000,000,  q^tion*  to  be  answered  by  a  ski  lful  prognosi. 
one  per  cent,  of  such  earnings  is  to  be  distributed  are  »8  to  whether  .*?  iuMMJMJSS!^^ 
among  the  employees,  the  share  to  be  determined  dea*h  «'  recovery;  if  in  recovery  ^rth.ef  Pf™f" 
by  the  finance  committee,  so  as  to  permit  the  ™nt  dama<f  *?*nl0I&?Z ",£?*' rf  "  *■* 
fullest  recognition  of  merit.  With  everV  $10,000,-  ^he  Probable  Oration  of  the  disease. 
000  increase  in  net  earnings,  the  share  to  be  dis-  PBOGBAMHE  HTTSIC  (Lat  programm, 
tributed  increases  by  %  per  cent,  of  such  increase  from  Gk.  rp6ypa/tfui.  edict,  from  rpoypA&tr,  pro- 
of earnings.  Employees  of  lower  classes  are  given  graphcin,  to  write  before,  from  rpi,  pro,  before 
favorable  opportunities  for  becoming  owners  of  +  ypd<par,  graphcin,  to  write) .  A  term  in  music 
the  corporation  stocks.    To  further  encourage  the  applied  to  purely  instrumental  works  which  are 
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intended  to  reproduce  by  musical  tones  a  series  certain  degree  independently  of  the  struggle  for 
of  definite  ideas  or  events.  The  idea  of  reproduc-  existence.  In  all  the  branches  of  the  animal  king- 
ing characteristic  sounds  of  nature  by  means  of  dom,  says  Hertwig,  we  observe  a  progress  going  on 
music  is  very  old.  We  have  a  composition  by  from  lower  to  higher,  very  often  in  a  quite  similar 
Jannequin,  Cm  de  Paris,  published  in  1529.  in  way,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  species  live 
which  are  imitated  the  cries  of  Parisian  nsh-  under  very  different  conditions  of  development, 
mongers  and  venders  of  various  commodities.  In  To  a  certain  extent,  then,  an  organism  is  inde- 
another,  La  Bataille,  the  same  composer  imitates  pendent  of  the  external  world,  but  the  independ- 
tbe  rattling  of  musketry,  trumpet-signals,  etc.  In  ence  is  never  complete,  and  Niigeli  has  not  so 
his  "Pastoral  Symphony"  Beethoven  reproduces  contended. 

the  murmuring  of  the  brook  and  the  calls  of  vari-  PROGRESSION.     In  music,  a  term  applied 

oua  birds.    Schubert  in  his  famous  song  Oretchen  ^  the  8UCCession  of  entire  chords  or  of  the  indi- 

am  Sptnnrad  imitates  admirably  the  hum  and  vidual  tonefl  compo8ing  any  part.    The  former  is 

buzz  of  the  spinning-wheen  by  the  figure  in  the  ac-  called  harmoniCf  the  hitter  melodic  progression, 

companiment.     But  Schumann  went  further;  he  The  progression  of  dissonances  is  called  resolu- 

gave  some  purely  instrumental  works  ( Carneval)  tion  r  s£  Leadi£g  op  Voices. 

suggestive    titles.      These    instances    do    not    in  •                . 

reality  constitute  programme  music.     This  form  PROGRESSIONS     (in    mathematics).      See 

began  with    Liszt,   who   wrote'  long   orchestral  Series. 

works    (symphonic   poems)    where  every  bar  is  PROGRESSIVE  BRETHREN.   See  Gebman 

meant  to  depict  some  definite  emotion  or  event.  Baptist  Brethren. 

He  found  his  insniration  in  works  of  poetry  or  PBOHIBITION  (Lat.  prohibitio,  a  forbid- 
the  plastic  arts  Thus  Die  Hunnenschlacht  is  in-  di  prevention,  from  prohibere,  to  forbid,  pre- 
tended to  rep  rodu^  in  musical  tones  the  impres-  Vent,  f rom  pro,  bef ore,  f or -f  7ia6ere,to  have).  A 
sion  aroused  by  Kaulbach's  famous  picture.  In  fonn  0*  8umDtuarv  legislation  which  attempts 
his  Dante  and  Faust  symphonies  Liszt  has  taken  ^  ^j.  h  thePmanufacture  and  Mle  of  alcoholic 
certain  episodes  from  Dante  and  Goethe,  and  he  u              Untn  after  th,  civi,  War  the  move. 

S^?,?  £J5?  ^^^J*ZJ£££  *Jj!E  ■**  toward  prohibitive  legislation  in  America 

^^^tM^£i!j^^^^  wa8  merely  1"*L    **  *"'  time>  however> a 

^i^Z^c^"    O^lCllt  marked  change  was  observed  in  the  liquor  busi- 

the  value  of  such  music!    ^Schumann's  sense  ££  ^J^^^M^S  w™    fiSTd 

Raff  and   Saint-SaBus,  and  even   Schubert  and  f"    „Wj     -*w  L^?  »IL  ™tT  Z  ^™*Z 

n„n,„„ «._„_ !4.»' „„_„„,.  _..„;„     -a,,*  up,   and   other  efforts   were   made   to   increase 

Beethoven  have  written  programme  music.    But  ^     Qne  of  the        Ifcrt  gtate  and  national 

^^™™rJZr°£ZL£?ll hS ^iZn  fo"»s  of  prohibition  forbade  the  sale  of  liquor 

ZJLmL  w!^.l?EI™S^tE£   W  t«>  Indians"  Some  of  the  early  laws  enacted  local 

In  one  sense  his  music  is  programme  music  but  option_which  mav  be  i^,  prohibition— follow- 

it  is  dramatic,  and  always  accompanies  and  ulus-  .e    „          ..     .,   J,,a~n.       r     ,       ii_{_    „„.„ 

*~i~.  ♦!.„  <,~JL...  „„.j      k~A  <«,!.,  :n  +k«  n„»>w  mg  Connecticut's    (1839)   example.     Maine  was 

nstrtmentT  ZslS'   at*    L    the    Pre^udef  «*   *™*   State   to   establish    prohibition.     The 

SS^hSeToSeyrAne^l  M^h   («  '  W«t.todtan  trade  brought  targe  quantities  of 

tZZimmerung) ,  his  method  of  leading  motive*  "^  "?to  thc  State   and  in  1846  an  education* 

enables  the  hearer  to  follow  every  bar  in  detail.  S?m?a,«n  wa,?J ?Ted  on'  wh,'h  "K*"   "  *<£ 

Richard  Strauss  also  has  taken  ud  this  idea  of  DoVs  law-    Thls  ,aw  was  made  *ffectlve  ln  J851 

,    .■      „-*:„„  __j  __„ii-j  si  *„  „..„i„  ;„„»„,  «nd  was  finally  incorporated  into  the  State  Con- 

k*hng  motives  and  applied  it  to  purely  instru-  8titution     In  ^852  AfTssachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 

mental  works    (Death  andApotheo**,  TxU  Eu-  d  Ymumt      89ed  ,aw8  prohibiting  the  sale  of 

lensmegel,    Exn    Heldenleben,    etc.).      See    Sym-  ..               v  u         -      u       f  ~*i„        ^i^  u„  *u« 

raokre  Porm  ;  InstbumektaL  Music.  l^OTt'  whlch '  .were  "^"'"hV.Lh  .^inf.  ™ 

two  former  States.     Massachusetts  presents  an 

PROGRESO,  pro-gra'so.    A  seaport  of  Mexico,  excellent  example  of  local  option,  each  town  vot- 

situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Yucatan  pen  in-  fog  to  license  or  not  to  license- the  sale  of  alco- 

sula,  25  miles  north  of  Merida   (Map:   Mexico,  holic   drinks.     Kansas    (1890)    and   North   and 

0  7).    It  is  the  port  of  that  city,  and  is  connected  South   Dakota   have   constitutional   prohibition, 

with  it  by  railroad.     It  is  the  principal  port  of  Iowa  passed  a  constitutional  amendment  in  1882, 

the  State  of  Yucatan,  and  one  of  the  foremost  which  was  declared  void,  and  was  superseded  by 

ports   of   the    Republic    in    regard    to    imports,  a  statute  (1884).     In  1894  the  Mulct  Law  took 

Steamship  lines  connect  the  town  with  Vera  Cruz  its  place.  Prohibitory  constitutional  amendments 

and  various  ports  of  the  United  States.  A  United  have  been  defeated  in  Texas,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 

States  consulate  is  located  here.     The  chief  ex-  Pennsylvania,     Nebraska,     and     Massachusetts, 

port  is  sisal  grass.    Population,  in  1895,  5911.  New  Hampshire's  statute  of  1855  was  repealed 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.     A  work  by  !*   *J»   «P™g   of    1903    and    local    option   was 

Henry  George.     See  Geoboe,  Henry.  adopted.     Tn  *h«  S.outh'  w-5ich  1S  ■t1r0?R^i      i 

j  «^^.     »**:  ««/««*,  temperance,  the  States  provide  as  a  rule  for  local 

PROGRESSION  (Lat.  progressio,  from  pro-  option  by  counties.  For  the  dispensary  system 
grediy  to  go  forward,  from  pro,  before,  for  +  in  South  Carolina,  see  under  that  State. 
gredi,  to  go),  or  Progressive  Evolution.  Na-  Prohibition  Party.  The  failure  of  the  advo- 
geli's  principle  of  progression,  or  the  transforma-  cates  of  temperance  to  force  a  prohibition  plank 
tion  of  species  from  internal  causes.  Long  before  upon  either  of  the  great  national  parties  led  the 
Nageli,  Von  Baer  vaguely  wrote  of  the  striving  Pennsylvania  State  Temperance  Convention  in 
toward  an  ideal  in  development.  NHgeli  and  his  February,  1867,  to  suggest  the  organization  of 
commentator.  R.  Hertwig,  claimed  that  it  cannot  a  separate  party.  In  1868  a  Prohibition  Party 
be  denied  that  each  species  is  compelled,  by  some  was  organized  in  Illinois  and  Michigan  in  re- 
peculiar  internal  cause,  to  develop  into  new  forms  sponse  to  a  recommendation  made  on  May  28th 
independently  of  the  environment,  and  up  to  a  of  that  year  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Good 
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Templars  in  session  at  Richmond,  Ind.  In  May, 
1860,  the  Grand  Lodge  recommended  the  calling 
of  a  national  convention,  and  in  September  such 
a  convention  was  held  at  Chicago  and  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Party  was  there  organized.  In 
the  State  elections  of  the  next  three  years  candi- 
dates were  nominated  by  the  party,  but  received 
relatively  few  votes.  On  February  22,  1872,  the 
first  National  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
nominated  James  Black  of  Pennsylvania  and 
John  Russell  of  Michigan  as  their  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  respectively,  and 
adopted  a  platform  which  besides  advocating  pro- 
hibition declared  for  woman  suffrage,  a  direct 
popular  vote?  for  President  anjl  Vice-President, 
a  sound  currency,  the  encouragement  of  im- 
migration, and  a  reduction  in  transportation 
rates.  x  In  the  ensuing  election  only  5,607  votes 
were  cast  for  the  partes  candidates.  In  1876 
Green  Clay  Smith  of  Kentucky  was  nominated 

for  President  and  G.  T.  Stewart  of  Ohio  for  Vice- 
President,  but  the  ticket  received  only  9,787 
votes.  In  1880  the  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  Neal  Dow  of  Maine  and  H.  A. 
Thompson  of  Ohio,  received  9,678  votes.  In  1884 
Governor  Saint  John  of  Iowa  was  nominated  on 
a  platform  which,  ignoring  other  issues,  declared 
only  for  temperance.  He  made  an  active  cam- 
paign and  received  150,626  votes.  In  1888  the 
Prohibition  candidates,  Clinton  B.  Fisher  of  New 
Jersey  and  John  A.  Brooks  of  Missouri,  received 
249,954  votes,  the  platform  in  this  year  declar- 
ing for  woman  suffrage,  uniform  marriage  and 
divorce  laws,  restriction  of  immigration,  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  and  civil-service  reform.  In  1892 
the  platform  of  the  party,  besides  declaring 
for  prohibition,  advocated,  among  other  things, 
woman  suffrage,  civil-service  reform,  anti- 
monopoly  laws,  currency  reform,  and  restriction 
of  immigration.  In  this  year  the  party's  candi- 
dates, John  Bidwell  of  California  and  J.  B. 
Cranfil  of  Texas,  received  270,710  votes,  the 
largest  number  so  far  recorded.  A  Bplit  in  the 
party  occurred  in  1896.  The  party  in  the  South 
was  opposed  to  a  woman's  suffrage  plank  and 
the  delegates  were  divided  on  the  money  ques- 
tion. Those  who  wished  to  confine  the  party  to  a 
single  issue  were  in  the  majority,  and  their 
opponents  left  to  form  a  Liberal  Party,  whose 
candidate,  Bently,  received  only  about  14,000 
votes.  The  regular  candidate  (Levering)  re- 
ceived 131,757  votes.  Dr.  S.  C.  Swallow,  who 
represented  the  broad-gauge  party  in  1900,  was 
defeated  by  John  G.  Woolley,  the  nominee  of 
those  advocating  the  single  issue,  who  in  the 
Presidential  election  received  207,368  votes.  The 
party  never  had  a  purely  national  issue  until 
1900,  when  the  question  of  the  army  canteen 
and  liquor  in  the  Philippines  attracted  atten- 
tion. The  party  organ  is  The  Voice  (New  York 
City),  started  September  25,  1884. 

In  a  treaty  of  1889  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  prohibition  for  the 
Samoan  Islands  was  established.  Canada  took  a 
plebiscite  on  prohibition,  September  29,  1898,  on 
which  occasion  278,487  votes  were  yeas  and  264,- 
571  nays.  Since  the  majority  vote  was  only  23 
per  cent,  of  the  electorate,  the  Government  has  not 
felt  called  upon  to  initiate  legislation.  In  Eng- 
land the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  to  procure 
total  and  immediate  legislation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  and  bev- 
erages has  worked  actively  for  prohibition.    The 


question  of  compensation  forms  a  financial  bar 
rier  to  the  enactment  of  a  law.  In  the  United 
States  the  Supreme  Court  (December  5,  1887) 
decided  that  the  Kansas  law  making  no  provision 
for  compensation  does  not  violate  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Prohibition  has  had  no  complete  ' 
trial  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  laws.  The  'original  package' 
case  (Bowman  ve.  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
R.  R.,  125  U.  S.  465)  stated  that  no  prohibi- 
tion States  could  prevent  interstate  railroads 
and  express  companies  from  carrying  liquors  to 
any  point  within  the  State.  The  conclusions  in- 
dorsed by  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  a  voluntarily 
constituted  group  of  distinguished  men,  who  have 
long  been  engaged  upon  a  thorough  investigation, 
are :  ( 1 )  That  prohibition  has  abolished  or  pre- 
vented the  manufacture  of  liquor  on  a  large 
scale  within  certain  areas;  (2)  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  retail  trade  is  dependent  upon  local  senti- 
ment, and  is  more  successful  in  the  country  than 
in  the  city;  (3)  that  efforts  to  enforce  the  law 
lead  to  hypocrisy,  bribery,  corruption,  and  law- 
breaking. 

Consult:  Wheeler,  Prohibition:  the  Prindplet 
and  the  Party  (New  York,  1889) ;  Cyclopedia 
of  Temperance  and  Prohibition  (lb.,  1891).  See 
Temperance. 

PBOHIBITOBY  DUTIES.    See  Tariff. 

PROJECTILES  (from  project,  OY.' projecter, 
projeter,  Fr.  projeter,  to  project,  from  Lat  pro- 
jector*, to  thrust  forth,  frequentative  of  pro/j- 
ceret  to  throw  forward,  from  prot  before,  for  + 
jacere,  to  throw;  connected  with  Gk.  |ldrr«f, 
iaptein,  to  throw).  Objects  thrown  forward  by  an 
impulse  of  short  duration.  Projectiles  have  been 
a  form  of  offensive  weapon  from  the  earliest  days 
of  warfare  when  a  stone  or  similar  missile  was 
thrown  from  the  hand  or  from  some  simple  de- 
vice. The  development  of  guns  (see  Artillery; 
Guns,  Naval)  necessitated  suitable  forms  of 
projectiles.  The  earliest  were  of  stone,  some- 
times merely  bags  of  round  pebbles.  The  larger 
stone  projectiles  were  made  to  fit  the  gun  loosely 
and  were  generally,  though  not  always,  spherical 
and  often  very  neatly  and  smoothly  cut.  A  few 
stone  elongated  projectiles  are  known  to  have 
been  used,  but  they  were  not  common.  Iron  pro- 
jectiles came  into  general  use  in  Europe  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  though  stone  was  used  more 
or  less  for  some  centuries  after  this.  The  diffi- 
culty of  tightly  closing  the  breech  caused  the  dis- 
use of  breech-loading  cannon  and  prevented  the 
early  development  of  the  heavy  rifled  gun. 
Rifled  small  arms  (q.v.)  using  a  spherical  bullet 
have  been  in  more  or  less  use  for  three  centuries. 
Smooth-bore  guns  almost  invariably  used  spher- 
ical projectiles  very  slightly  smaller  than  the 
bore  of  the  gun,  the  difference  being  termed  the 
windage. 

The  resistance  to  the  movement  of  a  projectile 
through  the  air  is  proportional  to  the  cross- 
section  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  flight, 
and  the  power  of  the  projectile  to  over- 
come the  resistance  is  proportional  to  its  weight 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
For  a  given  velocity,  therefore,  we  may  say  that 
the  ratio  of  power  of  resistance  varies  roughly  as 

to'  where  W  is  the  weight  and  D  the  diameter 

expressed  in  the  usual  units.    This  is  not  strictly 
correct,  for  there  are  other  factors  (shape,  den- 
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eitj  of  atmosphere,  etc.)  which  enter  into  a 
precise  calculation,  but  the  statement  is  approxi- 
mately true  and  the  expression  jjf  Is  called  the 

WJuiic  eosjJWetii.  It  is  apparent  by  inspection 
lint  if  we  have  means  of  increasing  the  weight 
a-ithout  increasing  the  diameter  (tut  is  to  say 
the  ins  of  cross-section)  we  shall  increase  this 
poirer  of  the  projectile  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  ihc  air  and  thereby  add  to  its  range  and  accu- 
racy. The  elongated  projectile  evidently  fills  the 
desired  conditions  ana  the  advantages  of  its  use 
ait  at  once  apparent.  Robins  published  his 
treatise  on  Ordnance  in  1742,  and  in  it  he  stated 
very  clearly  tbe  advantages  of  rifled  guns  and 
elongated  projectiles  (see  Guns,  Naval),  but 
liia  wort  was  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
his  contemporaries.  ( See  PbojictILBS,  Mono.* 
or,  below.)  The  use  of  smooth-bore  guns  and 
spherical  projectiles  continued,  *nd  the  next  im1 
portent  improvement  was  the  development  of  the 
shell  gun.  Incendiary  shells  designed  to  burst 
and  scatter  balls  and  fragments  of  the  case  had 
been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  but  up  to  1820  these 
hid  very  thin  walls  and  were  fired  solely  from 
mortar*.  In  1821  the  Paixhana  shell  gun  was  de- 
signed in  France,  and  thereafter  explosive  shells 
bin  formed  the  greater  part  of  projectiles  above 
i  pound  in  weight. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
rifled  gun  established  itself  firmly.  Difficulties 
in  the  breech  mechanism  caused  some  nations  to 
develop  muzzle -loading  systems  of  construction, 
but  this  false  step  lasted  nowhere  more  than 
twenty- five  years.  The  projectiles  for  muKsle- 
loadera  necessarily  did  not  fit  closely,  snd  this 
decreased  their  accuracy.  The  revolution  of  an 
elongated  projectile  about  its  axis  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  axis  steady  and  prevent  the  projectile 
from  tumbling'  or  pitching  end  over  end,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  power  and  accuracy.  This  was 
effected  in  muEile-loaders  bv  means  of  various 
routing  devices  such  as  studs,  ridges,  expanding 
base  rings  or  bands,  or  a  bore  of  special  cr 
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and  some  countries  still  use  cast-iron  c 

shell;  but  in  the  United  States  Navy  all  shells 
are  of  forged  steel.  The  common  shells  have 
hardened  points  and  are  intended  to  pierce  armor 
two-thirds  of  a  calibre  in  thickness,  while  the 


armor- piercing  shells  are  designed  to  pass  through 
any  thickness  through  which  they  can  be  driven, 
not  only  without  breaking  up  by  the  shock,  but 
without  deformation.  Armor- piercing  projectiles 
of  a  calibre  exceeding  six  inches  are  not  gen- 
erally loaded,  as  their  walls  are  so  strong  that 
gunpowder  charges  will  not  burst  them.  Several 
high  explosives  nave  been  successfully  employed 
for  these  shells,  but  none  has  been  definitely 
adopted  for  sheila  of  all  calibres.  (See  Explo- 
sives.) To  further  increase  tbe  penetrative 
power  of  armor-piercing  shells,  they  are  fitted 
with  a  soft  steel  cap  over  the  point.  This  cap 
is  cylindrical  and  about  a  quarter  of  the  calibre 
of  the  shell  in  diameter,  while  its  height  on  the 
outside  is  about  equal  to  its  diameter;  inside,  the 
point  of  the  shell  extends  well  up  into  it.  When 
the  projectile  strikes  a  hard-faced  armor  plate 
the  force  of  the  blow,  acting  through  the  cap, 
slightly  dishes  the  face  of  the  plate  and  thus 
strains  the  metal;  while  under  this  strain  the 
point  of  the  projectile  passes  through  the  cap 
and  easily  ruptures  the  strained  material. 

In  the  United  States  and  British  navies  shells 
a  re  about  3  Vi  calibres  in  length,  and  their  weight 
is  approximately  equal  to  one-half  of  the  cube 
of  the  calibre  (expressed  in  inches).  In  the 
United  States  Army  guns,  the  weights  of  pro- 
jectiles are  about  one- sixth  greater. 

In  addition  to  the  two  kinds  of  shell  mentioned, 
shrapnel  are  used  in  modern  rifled  guns,  espe- 
cially in  the  modern  field  guns,  and  in  some 
pieces  canister  is  occasionally  employed.  Shrap- 
nel are  shaped  like  shell,  but  have  thinner  walls 
and  are  filled  with  lead  or  iron  balls  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter  held  in  a  resin 


rf  and  modern  projectiles  quickly  took  on  very 
nearly  their  present  oblong  shape.  With  breech- 
loaders the  band  could  be  made  larger  than  the 
bore  (being  inserted  from  the  rear)  and  forced  in, 
the  lands  or  grooves  of  the  rifling  cutting  their 
vay  through  the  soft  metal  band.  Projectiles  for 
breecb-loeding  rifles  were  first  made  of  plain 
cut  iron  and  wrought  iron,  but  the  advances  in 
armor  brought  forth  first  the  chilled  cast-iron 
■.mar-piercing  shot  and  shell,  and  then  the  steel 
shell  For  a  long  time  common  shells  not  in- 
tend*! to  pierce  armor,  were  made  of  cut  iron, 

TR.UT.-N. 
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matrix  or  by  metal  rings.  A  small  bursting 
charge,  located  either  at  the  front  or  rear, 
breaks  up  the  case  in  the  air  and  the  balls  scatter 
and  fly  onward,  spreading  out  like  shot  from  a 
shotgun.  In  canister  the  balls,  larger  than 
those  in  shrapnel,  are  sunk  in  soft-wood  disks 
piled  up  to  form  a  cylinder,  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  a  tin  case;  or,  in  small  calibres,  the 
baits  are  simply  packed  In  sawdust  and  inclosed 
in  a  cylindrical  tin  case  with  wooden  ends. 

In  the  days  of  smooth-bore  guns  many  kinds 
of  projectiles  were  used,  as  bar  shot,  chain  shot, 
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grape  shot,  hot  shot  (these  were  heated  in  special 
ovens) ,  shrapnel,  canister.  Grape  shot  consisted 
of  iron  balls  piled  around  a  central  spindle 
rising  from  a  disk  which  was  'nearly  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  calibre  of  the  gun.  A  ring  of 
the  same  size  as  the  disk  rested  over  the  outer 

parts  of  the  balls  of  each  layer,  and  the  next 
layer  above  rested  partly  in  the  ring.  While 
the  rings  kept  the  balls  in  position,  they  were 
additionally  held  by  a  canvas  cover  lashed  down 
tightly  over  the,  balls.  When  the  gun  was  fired, 
the  balls  broke  loose,  but  the  rings  and  canvas 
kept  them  somewhat  together  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  muzzle. 

To  reduce  the  expense  of  target  practice  (q.v.), 
sub-calibre  ammunition  is  greatly  used.  A 
smaller  barrel  is  fitted  in  the  bore  of  the  gun 
and  its  own  projectiles  used  in  it.  In  the 
United  States  Navy,  one-pounder  guns  are  fitted 
in  the  breech  of  guns  of  five-inch  calibre  and 
larger — musket  barrels  being  used  in  the  smaller 
guns.  To  further  decrease  the  cost  of  the  prac- 
tice, the  shells  are  cheaply  made  and  are  blind 
(i.e.  they  have  neither  bursting  charges  nor 
fuses).  See  articles  on  Ammunition;  Abmob 
Plate;  Abttlleby;  Explosives;  Field  Artil- 
lery ;  Guns,  Naval;  Ballistics;  Gunnery; 
Ordnance;  etc. 

Bibliography.  Consult:  Cooke,  Text  Book  of 
Ordnance  and  Gunnery  (1878);  Ingersoll,  Text 
Book  on  Ordnance  and  Gunnery  (Annapolis, 
1899) ;  Bruff,  Ordnance  and  Gunnery  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Institute  (professional  notes  on  projectiles  in 
every  issue  and  numerous  articles  in  different 
numbers)  ;  Journal  of  United  States  Artillery 
(Fort  Monroe)  ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence  (United  States  Navy). 

PROJECTILES,  Motion  of.  By  this  is  under- 
stood the  path  followed  by  a  particle  of  matter 
projected  either  obliquely  upward,  or  horizon- 
tally from  a  height  above  the  earth's  surface. 
The  problem  of  predicting  this  path  was-  solved 
by  Galileo,  the  solution  depending  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  horizontal  velocity  of  pro- 
jection of  the  particle  is  unaffected  by  the  ver- 
tical force  of  gravity  which  produces  a  constant 
vertical   acceleration   g    (approximately   980   on 

the  C.G.S.  system).  If  the  particle  is"  projected 
in  an  oblique  direction  upward,  which  makes 
the  angle  6  with  the  horizon,  with  a  velocity 
V,  it  will  have  a  horizontal  .component  Vcos  0, 
and  a  vertical  one  Vsinl  The  former  remains 
unaltered;  the  latter  is  subject  to_a  negative 
acceleration  g.  The  particle  will  continue  to 
rise  until  the  initial  vertical  velocity  is  de- 
creased to  zero.  If  *  is  the  time  of  ascent 
gt  =  Vsih0    or    t  =  VsmBg.        In      this     time 

the  particle  will  have  gone  horizontally  a  dis- 

Vcosftrin*  __  ,  V*8in20 

tance  Vcos0   X  t  or  ■ —  t • 

9  9 

After  the  particle  reaches  its  highest  point, 
it  will  fall  and  will  take  the  same  time  to  reach 
the  horizontal  plane  through  its  point  of  pro- 
jection as  it  did  to  rise  to  the  summit  of  its 
path.  In  the  entire  time,  therefore,  of  rising 
and  falling,  the  particle  will  move  horizontally 

Vasin20 

a  distance      •      Since  the  time  taken  to 

*        ,       .        Vsin* 
rise  to  its  highest  point  was  — - —  against  an 

acceleration  g,  the  height  of  this  point  is  \gP,  or 


iVsin^ 

a — - — •     For  a  given  value  of  V,  the  great- 

est  distance  of  horizontal  motion, .  is 

when  sin20  has  its  greatest  value,  viz.  1 ;  for 
this  20  =  90°t  and  hence  $  =  45°.  (This  con- 
clusion is  seriously  modified  in  practice  by  the 
resisting  action  of  the  air. ) 

The  path  of  the  particle  may  be  deduced:  if 
horizontal  distances  are  called  a?,  and  vertical 
ones  y,  then  at  a  time  t  after  projection 

x  =  t  VcobB 
y=*Vsin0  —  \g& 
If  t  is  eliminated  from  these  equations, 

2y  V^cos**  =  xVHdn20 — gx*, 
which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola. 

In  the  simplest  case,  when  the  point  of  projec- 
tion is  at  a  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  particle  is  projected  horizontally 
with  a  velocity  V, 

jc==VJ,  y= —  \g&      where  y  is  vertically  down. 

o 
Eliminating  t,  these  equations  give    y=  OV1*2, 

As  a  solid  moves  through  the  air,  it  meets 
opposition  of  various  kinds  due  to  the  air. 
There  is  an  opposing  force  which  diminishes  the 
linear  speed.  For  speeds  less  than  100  feet  per 
second  the  resistance  of  the  air  varies  directly 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  as  stated  by  New- 
ton. According  to  Duchemin  (1842),  this  resist- 
ance =  av*  +  ov*  for  speeds  below  1370  feel 
per  second,  and  =  cv*  for  higher  speeds.  In 
these  expressions  v  is  the  speed  of  the  projectile 
and  a,  b,  c,  are  factors  of  proportionality.  The 
first  formula  has  been  verified  by  the  recent 
work  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Zahm. 

If  the  projectile  is  rotating  on  an  axis,  the 
angular  speed  is  decreased,  owing  to  friction; 
and  owing  to  the  unequal  friction  on  the  various 
sides,  there  is  a  sidewise  force  producing  the 
'curves'  of  a  baseball  and  the  'drift'  of  a  bullet. 
If  the  projectile  is  elongated  or  broad,  the  centre 
of  pressure  of  the  air  against  it  and  its  centre 
of  inertia  are  not  in  general  in  the  line  of 
motion;  so  there  is  a  moment  tending  to  make 
the  projectile  turn  around  an  axis  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  including  the  line  of  motion, 
the  centre  of  pressure,  and  the  centre  of  inertia. 
If  the  projectile  is  not  rotating,  it  will  turn  so 
as  to  move  with  its  broadest  face  front;  e,g.  a 
penny  falling  in  water  falls  face  down,  not  edge 
down;  a  sheet  of  cardboard  falling  through  the 
air  tries  to  fall  face  down.  If,  however,  the 
projectile  is  rotating  around  an  axis,  e.g.  an 
elongated  •  bullet,  the  effect  is  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  axis. 

PBOJECTIOK  (Lat.  projection  from  pro/tWf, 
to  throw  forward).  The  act  or  result  of  con- 
structing a  figure  upon  a  given  surface,  usually 
by  means  of  a  pencil  of  rays,  so  that  it  corre- 
sponds point  by  point  to  another  given  figure 
It  thus  includes  perspective  (q.v.),  and  is  mo*t 
simply  illustrated  by  the  shadow  of  an  object 
thrown  by  a  light  on  a  wall,  the  shadow  bernjz 
the  projection,  and  the  light  being  the  vertex 
of  the  pencil  or  sheaf  of  rays.  If  the  centre  of 
projection  is  infinitely  distant  the  projection  i> 
called  parallel  projection;  if  al9o  the  projection 
rays  are  perpendicular  to  the  plans  of  projection, 
we  have  orthogonal  projection.  The  theory  of 
projections  is  of  great  importance,  both  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  geography,  being  in  the  former 
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case  perfectly  general  in  its  application,  while  if  possible,  replaced  by  careful  pressure  with  the 
in  the  latter  only  the  projection  of  the  sphere  is  fingers;  and  if  they  do  not  easily  return,  the  fore- 
required.  Projections  of  the  sphere  are  of  va-  finger  should  be  oiled  and  pushed  up  into  the 
rious  kinds,  all  of  which  are  treated  under  Map.  anus,  when  it  will  convey  the  protruded  intestine 

In  mathematics,  the  theory  of  projections  has  with  it,  after  which  the  patient  should  maintain 

reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  serving  to  the  recumbent  posture  for  some  hours.     If  the 

generalize  the   ancient  geometry.      (See   Geom-  protrusion    cannot    be    returned    by    the    above 

etby.)    Its  basis  is  the  investigation  and  deter-  means,   surgical   assistance   should   be   at   once 

mination  of  those  properties  which,  being  true  sought.     In   order  to   obviate  the  tendency  to 

of  a  figure,  are  also  true  of  its  projections,  such  prolapse  the  patient  should  regulate  the  bowels 

properties  being  necessarily  dependent,   not   on  so  as  to  avoid  costiveness  and  should  sponge  the 

the  magnitude,  but  on  the  position  of  the  lines  parts,  after  each  evacuation,  with  cold  water.    A 

and  angles  belonging  to  the  figure.    These  prop-  firm  pad  is  sometimes  required  to  prevent  re- 

erties  are  generally  called  projective  properties,  currence.     Where  the  trouble   persists   it  may 

For  instance,  the  three  conic  sections  (q.v.),  the  be  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  provide  retraction 

parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  are  merely  va-  of  the  redundant  mucous  membrane  by  removing 

rious  projections  of  a  circle  on  a  plane,  and  all  portions  of  it  either  by  the  knife  or  the  cautery. 

positional '  properties  of  the  circle  are  at  once,  In  cases  of  severe  prolapse  of  the  whole  of  the 

by  this  theory,  connected  with  similar  properties  rectal  coats  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  surgeon 

of  the  three  conic   sections.     The  introduction  to  resect  a  portion  of  the  rectal  wall. 

of  coordinates  has  extended  the  applications  of  -»w^-  ,„-„-  .«.«,,-,  »*▼    ,T   i.     *  n.         .  A, 

the  subject,  and  it  is  now  employed  iS  solving  the  P??H?SUS  ^E^Z    (^,x?1,u«  ?f /?,e 

problems  of  applied  mathematics.  wo1mb>-    The  condition  in  which  the  womb  falls 

For  further    information,   see    the    references  ^low  its  natural  position  m  the  pelvic  cavity 

given  under  Geometry.     For  the  use  of  projec-  "«*  approaches   the  outlet   of   the   vagina.     If 

tion  in  mechanics,  consult:    Poisson,  TraiU  de  the  womb  appears  outside  it  is  known  as  pro- 

mecmique  (2  vols,  Paris,  1811)  ;  Klein,  Theorte  ctdentia,  or  complete  prolapse.    Thus  we  have  all 

des  Kreisels    (3    vols.,   Leipzig,    1897-98);    and  degrees  of  prolapse  from  a  very  slight  depression 

Stade  and  Seidel,  Das  Wichtigste  aus  dem  geo-  to*  complete  extrusion,  and  in  its  descent  not 

metrischen   Zeichnen   und   der    Projektionslehre  °^y  does  the  womb  itself  fall  down,  but  it  drags 

(Leipzig  1894)  W1™*  ^  *ne  vaginal  walls,  usually  a  part  of  the 

___, J.B.L__        .              A  bladder,   and  less   frequently  the   rectum.     The 

PROJECTIVE  GEOMETBY.  A  geometry  proiapsed  portion  of  the  bladder  is  known  as  a 
m  which  the  properties  and  relations  are  investi-  cy8toceiei  that  of  the  rectum  as  rectocele.  Pro- 
gated  by  means  of  the  theory  of  projections.  See  lapse  of  the  uteru8  ig  a  verv  common  affection, 
Geometry;  Projection.  occurring  most  frequently  in  women  past  middle 

PROKESCH-OSTEN,  pro'kesh  os'ten,  Anton,  age  who  have  borne  many  children;  but  it  is 
Count  (1795-1876).  An  Austrian  diplomat  and  also  found  in  unmarried  women,  and  rarely  in 
author,  born  at  Gratz.  He  entered  the  Austrian  children.  The  causes  are :  ( 1 )  .Relaxation  of  the 
Army,  served  in  the  French  campaign  in  1813-15,  ligaments  that  normally  hold  the  uterus  in  place; 
was  made  professor  in  the  military  school  of  {2)  weakening  of  the  support  below  due  to  a 
Olmfttz  (1816),  and,  after  serving  as  adjutant  loss  of  tone  in  the  tissues  or  to  injury  or  lacera- 
to  Prince  Schwarzenberg  (whose  memoirs  he  tion  during  labor;  (3)  an  increase  in  weight  in 
published  in  1822),  was  sent  on  diplomatic  mis-  the  uterus,  either  from  congestion  or  disease;  and 
sions  to  the  East.  In  Greece  and  Syria  he  was  finally  (4)  an  increased  pressure  within  the  abdo- 
very  successful,  and  for  his  services  in  bringing  men  forcing  the  uterus  down,  as  in  straining 
about  the  treaty  of  1829  with  the  Pasha  of  Akka,  from  constipation.  The  symptoms  of  this  affec- 
whereby  Christians  were  granted  many  privileges  tion  arise  partly  from  the  pressure  of  the  womb 
in  Palestine,  he  was  ennobled  with  the  title  of  Von  on  other  organs,  partly  from  the  simultaneous 
(Men  (1830).  In  1831  he  was  chief  of  staff  in  displacement  of  adjacent  parts  (as  the  bladder, 
the  Austrian  army  sent  to  Bologna,  and  he  was  rectum,  etc.),  and  partly  from  reflex  action. 
Minister  to  Athens  in  1834-49,  and  to  Berlin,  Patients  with  only  a  slight  displacement  usually 
with  the  title  of  Ambassador,  in  1849-52.  He  complain  of  a  sensation  of  fullness  in  the  pelvis, 
was  ambassador  to  the  Frankfurt  Parliament  in  of  weight  and  bearing  down,  of  dragging  pain 
1853-54  and  from  1855  to  1871  represented  Aus-  in  the  back,  these  symptoms  being  aggravated 
tria  at  Constantinople.  He  was  made  a  baron  when  the  upright  position  is  assumed.  The 
in  1845  and  a  count  in  1871.  His  more  important  treatment  varies  with  the  degree  of  displace- 
ments are  Erinnerungen  aus  Aegypten  und  ment.  In  cases  of  complete  prolapse  the  uterus 
Kleinasien  (1829-31)  and  OescJUchte  des  Abfalls  should  be  replaced  and  retained  in  position  if 
der  Griechen  vom  tiirkisohen  Reich  (1821).  possible  by  mechanical  means,  such  as  tampons 

PEOLAPSUS    ANI     (Lat.,    falling    of    the  of  cotton  or  pessaries  or  rings.    In  extreme  cases 

anus).    An  affection  of  the  terminal  portion  of  removal  of  the  entire  organ  may  be  necessary  to 

the  intestinal  canal  which  consists  in  a  protrusion  afford  relief  •    In  cases  of  moderate  severity  great 

of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  improvement   is   further   secured   by   increasing 

the  rectum  through  the  anal  orifice.     When  the  the  general  tone  of  the  tissues  by  tonics  and 

protrusion  includes  the  whole  thickness  of  the  constitutional    treatment    and    by   douches   and 

rectal  wall  the  condition  is  known  as  prolapsus  .  other  forms  of  local  applications.    The  improve- 

rtcti.     These    conditions    may    depend    on    a  ment  in  the  general  health  is  of  great  importance, 

naturally     relaxed     condition     of     the     parts,  In  many  instances  an  operation  is  necessary  for 

such  as   exists    in    infancy,    or    they    may    be  the  repair  of  the  lacerated  tissues  at  the  pelvic 

brought  about  by  violent  strajning  as  in  cases  outlet.     Where   neglected   the   condition   has   a 

of  costiveness,  haemorrhoids,  and  so  on.  Whenever  tendency  to  become  aggravated  and  rectal  and 

prolapse  occurs,  the  parts  should  be  washed,  and,  bladder  symptoms  make  themselves  evident. 
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PROL^TAIRES,  pro'la'tar*   (Fr.  proUtaire,  after  1863  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  literature, 

from  Lat.  proletarius,  one  of  the  lowest  class  of  In    1847    he    wrote    Das    Recht    der   biebe,  a 

Roman  citizens,  regarded  as  of  value  to  the  State  comedy.      His    later    plays    were   the   tragedies 

only  on  account  of  their  offspring,  from  proles,  Sophonisbe    (1862),   Michael   Kohlhaas   (1863), 

progeny),  or  Proletariate.     That  part  of  the  and  Katharina  Howard   (1865),  and  the  come- 

wage-earning  class  who  are  entirely  dependent  dies  Fine  edle  That  and  Die  verddchtige  Wakr- 

on  their  daily  labor  for  their  livelihood.     See  heit,  after  Alarcon.     His  critical  and  historical 

Socialism.  essays  include:   Erlauterungen  zu  Shakespeare* 

PROLOGUE    (OF.,   Fr.   prologue,   from  Lat.  Dromeb  (1874-80)  ;  Das  M einmgensche  Hofthe+ 
prologue,  from  Gk.  rptiuryos,  preface,  introduction,  ter  *>"***   BttKne!ir^?^t    {al*7V  L*0/**1* 
from  Tp6,  pro,  before  +  Uy**,  logos,  speech,  word,  "?«*  d^DramaUu^  ( 1877 ;  2d  ed.  1899  j^er 
reason,  ratio).     In  ancient  Greek  drama,  that  *ion/ '  of  Marlow,  Webster,  and i  l^ssinger  (1880  ; 
part  of  a  play   (whether  an  acted  scene  or  an  *  We  of  Heine    (1886) ;   and  Kurzgefasste  Ge- 
exclamatory  speech)   which  came  before  the  en-  schtchte  der  deutsehen  Schauspielkunst  (1900). 
trance  of  the  chorus.    Thus  the  prologue  in  the        PBOME,    prom.     The   capital   of  a  district 
(Edipus  of  Sophocles  is  a  scene  in  which  appear  in  Burma,  British  India,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
CEdipus,   the   high   priest  of   Zeus,   and   Creon,  Nawin   with   the   Irrawaddy,    113   miles  north- 
whereas  the  prologue  to  the  Agamemnon  of  JE*~  west  of  Pegu   (Map:   India,  B  3).     it  was  for- 
chylus  is  only  the  monologue  of  the  watchman  merly  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  palisade,  and 
on  the  tower.  -  From  the  time  of  Euripides  the  ditch,  about  two  miles  in  circuit.    On  account  of 
prologue  became   a   speech   explanatory   of   the  the  flatness  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands, 
situation  to  be  developed,  and  it  continued  to  the  town  is  often  inundated  from  the  Irrawaddy. 
be  such  in  Latin  comedy.     With   Plautus  and  The  principal  thoroughfare  is  the  Strand  Road 
Terence    the    prologue    was    divorced    from    the  from  which  a  rectangular  plan  of  streets  diverges 
main  body  of  the  drama.     In  the  early  English  eastward.      The    chief    native    building   is  the 
drama  the  duties  of  setting  forth  the  theme  were  jShwesandau  Pagoda,  180  feet  high,  surrounded  by 
shared  by  the   induction,  or  prologue,-  and  the  83  small  gilded  temples.  It  is  visited  by  thousands 
chorus.    When   the   induction   was    falling   into  0f  Buddhist  pilgrims  on  the  occasion  of  each 
decay  the   prologue  or  chorus   supplied  or   as-  annual  festival  in  March.    The  European  build- 
sisted  the  argument.     Their  double  employment  fags  include  the  Government  offices,  Law  Courts, 
is  exemplified  in  Hamlet  in  the  play  scene.  When  the    Jubilee    Clock    Tower,    and    the    Anglican 
the   prologue  enters,   Hamlet   says:    "We   shall  Church;  the  public  gardens  and  the  markets  are 
know  by  this  fellow;   the  players  cannot  keep  also  notable  features.     The  town  has  many  ad- 
counsel;   they'll  tell  all."     Hamlet  explains  to  vantages  for  trade.    In  the  adjacent  country  are 
Ophelia   the   relationship   of   Lucinius   and   the  extensive  gardens  and  rice  grounds,  and  there 
King,  and  Ophelia  responds,  "You  are  as  good  are  important  manufactures  of  paper,  silk,  cot- 
as  a  chorus,  my  lord."     In  Henry  the  Fifth  a  ton,  sugar,  and  gold  lacquer  ware.     Population, 
prologue,  called  'chorus,'  precedes  each  act,  to  in  1891,  30,202;  in  1901,  27,375.     Prome  dates 
prepare  the  audience  for  the  shifting  scenes.    For  from  before  the  Christian  Era,  when  «it  was  the 
other  plays  Shakespeare  wrote  no  prologue,  but  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom.     The  town  was 
in  the  first  scenes  he  both  explained  and  devel-  taken  by  the  British  in  1825  and  in  1852.    In 
oped  the  situation.    After  the  Restoration  (1660)  1856  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire, 
a  play  was  hardly  complete  without  its  prologue        PROMESSI  SPOSI,  pro-mea'se  sp</ze,  I.  (It., 
and  epilogue.     Even  in  Drydens  time  the  pro-  The  Betrothed).    A  novel  by  Alessandro  Manzoni 
logue  served  as  a  subject  for  literary  wrangling  (1825)  ^  admirable  that  it  has  become  a  classic 
as  often  almost  as  it  served  any  dramatic  pur-  ftnd  hag  been  translated  into  all  languages.    The 
pose.     Modern  plays,  save  for  quaintness    sake,  gto       Uid  in  Milan  ^  the  ^y^^^  century, 
never  have  a  prologue.     On  the  other  hand,  the  teUs  of  two  ?eeLagintSj  r^^  and  Lucia  betrothed 
playwright  is  bound  to  set   forth   in   the   first  but  refu9ed  marriage  by  their  parish  priest,  in- 
scene  the  problem  or  theme  to  be  handled  in  his  dted  b     the  outlaw  Don  Rodrigo.     MteT  ^j 
play.     Thus  we  observe  something  like  a  steady  adventure8  ttnd  suffering  during  a  plague,  the 
degeneration  of  the  prologue  in  proportion  as  noyel  endg  ^     n    for^e  loye£ 
the  playwright  begins  more  and  more  to  make  ^*««jmm«  1    /^t     t    j.    *         T   A   n 
the  main  body  of  his  drama  a  unit  of  thought        PBOME'THEA  (Neo-Lat,  from  Lat  Prob- 
and action.    Consult  G.  S.  B.,  The  Prologue  and  **««£>  name  of  a  giant).    One  of  the  common^ 
Epilogue  in  English  Literature  from  Shakespeare  °*  «*   large   North   American   silkworm  moths 
to   Dryden    (London,    1884).     Taken   over   into     (Callosamia  Promethea).    The  female  is  reddbh 
oratory  the  word  prologue  is  also  applied  to  the  brown  with  white,  black,  and  gray  markings.  The 
opening  of  a  speech.     See  Epilogue.  wings  of  the  male  differ  both  in  shape  and  ool 

~    w___         ,      »  ,,«..«•  i       a  n  oration  from  those  of  the  female,  and  are  blaA- 

PROLSS,  prSls,  Johannes  (1853-).    A  Ger-  ish>    with    the   markingB   characteristic  of  the 

man   novelist,   son   of   Robert  PrcUss.     He   was  femaie    very    fajnt    0r    wholly    absent     The 

born  in  Dresden,  studied  at  Jena  and  Leipzig,  fujlv   grovm   jarva   i8   two   inches   or  more  in 

■  was  literary  editor  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  ]ength,  bluish  green,  and  armed  by  large  black 

(1880-89),  and  of  the  Stutt garter  Union   (1890  tubercles    in    addition   to   four    coral   red  ones 

sqq.).     He  wrote   some  lyric  poetry,   a  life  of  in     tne     thoracic     region     and     one     yellow 

Scheffel,  and  a  series  of  novels  and  sketches :  one  on  the  aDdomen.    The  larvae  feed  preferably 

Emancipierte    Novellen    (1880)  ;    In   der  Alpen-  on  tne  wild  cherry  and  ash,  but  are  also  found 

schutzhiitte  (1889)  ;  Modelle  (1891)  ;  Das  junge  on  a  gre&t  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.    The  eo- 

Deutschland  (1892);  and  Bildersturmer  !  (1895).  coon  ^  elongated  and  inclosed  in  a  leaf,  which 

PROLSS,  Robert  (1821—).   A  German  drama-     is  attached  to  a  twig  by  strands  of  silk  and  is 

tist  and  historian  of  the  drama.     He  was  born  thus  prevented  from  falling  in  the  autumn.    Al- 
in  Dresden  and  was  at  first  a  merchant  there,  but    though  the  cocoon  resembles  very  closely  that  of 
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the  ailanthus  silkworm  (larva  of  PhUosamia  eyn-  ished.    His  threats  and  defiance  rise  to  such  a 

tkia),  which  has  some  slight  market  value,  it  has  pitch  that  Zeus  casts  him  into  Tartarus. 

never  been  commercially  used.  The  play  seems  to  represent  Prometheus  as  a 

FBOMETHEUS    (Lat.,  from  Gk.  D>o/*»*fcf  martyr  and  Zeus  as  a  cruel  tyrant,  but  closer 

from  rpwftK  promMhes,  foresighted,  from    rp6,  examination  shows  that  Zeus  is  bound  to  punish 

before  +  M*r«t,  metis,  wisdom;   connected  with  the  rebel  who  has  tried  to  overthrow  the  new 

ut&t   mathein,  to  learn;  less  probably  connect-  reign  of  law.    The  later  dramas  of  the  trilogy 

ed  with  Skt.  pramantha,  fire-drill,  from  pra,  be-  »<**  to  **▼•  made  this  conception  clear.     Zeus 

fore  +  mantha,  churning,  from  math,  to  whirl,  •  ™*  reconciled  to  Cronos  and  the  Titans,  and 

churn,  produce  fire  by  friction).    The  hero  of  one  Prometheus  was  brought  to  yield  to  the  now 

of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Greek  myths.    The  Beeure  Zeus.    Hercules  by  the  will  of  the  god  slew 

story  goes  back  to  a  very  early  period,  and  in  its  tn«  eagle  and  freed  the  prisoner,  in  whose  stead 

origin  may  be  compared  with  the  many  similar  tn«  centaur  Chiron,  suffering  from  an  incurable 

legends  as  to  the  origin  of  fire,  usually  by  a  wound,  surrendered  his  immortality  and  descend- 

theft  from  the  sun  or  the  gods,  or  the  beneficent  ed  *°  the  regions  of  the  dead.    The  closing  drama 

gift  of  some  kindly  animal  or  great  hero.     In  seems  to  have  related  the  establishment  of  the 

this  character  as  the  fire-bringing  god    (d    «p-  worship  of  Prometheus  at  Athens.     In  the  later 

rtm  $th,   ho  pyrphoros  theos)  Prometheus  had  versions,  especially   on   the   sarcophagi,   besides 

an  altar  in  the  Academy  at  Athens,  where  he  was  minor  variations,  we  find  Prometheus  represented 

joined  with  Hephsestus  and  Athena,  as  those  who  *a  the  actual  creator  of  men,  whom  he  fashions 

hid  given  to  men  the  arts  and  crafts  that  brought  out  of  clay,  and  at  whose  death  he  is  sunk  in 

ciTilization.    He  was  honored  with  a  special  Fes-  sorrow  and  meditation.    The  whole  myth  in  its 

tival,  of  which  the  chief  feature  was  a  torch-race  °™gin   and  signification,   and  especially   in   its 

from  his  altar  in  the  Academy  to  the  city.     In  treatment  by  JSschylus,  has  been  the  subject  of 

Hesiod  Prometheus  is  a  Titan,  son  of  Iapetus  lengthy  discussion  and  has  produced  an  extensive 

and  Clymene,  brother  of  Atlas,  Mencetius,  and  literature,   much   of  which   is   to   be   found   in 

Epimethens.    Angry  at  a  trick  played  on  him  by  editions  of  the  play.     Consult:     Welcker,  Die 

Prometheus,  Zeus  deprived  men  of  fire,  but  Prome-  Aeschylaische   Trilogie   Prometheus,   and   Vaehr 

theus  stole  it  from  the  hearth  of  Zeus,  hid  it  trag    (Darmstadt,    1824,   1826)  ;   Hermann,  "De 

in  the  pith  of  a  fennel-stalk,  and  conveyed  it  to  -^schyli  Prometheo  Solute,"  in  his  Opuscula,  vol. 

earth.  In  punishment  Zeus  sent  Pandora   (q.v.)  *▼•   (Leipzig,  1831) ;  these  two  works  developed 

to  Kpimetheus  and  bestowed  thus  upon  men  the  ft  great  controversy  and  have  historical  interest. 

race  of  women   "who  dwell  as  a  great  plague  Consult  also:   Wecklein's  Prometheus  Bound  of 

among  mortal  men."     Prometheus  himself  was  JEschylus,  trans,  by  F.  D.  Allen  (Boston,  1891) ; 

fettered  to  a  column,  and  visited  daily  by  an  Preller-Robert,  Oriechische  Mythologie  J.   (Leip- 

eagle  who  devoured  his  liver,  which  always  grew  «g,  1887).    The  play  has  been  translated  by  Mrs. 

again  during  the  night,  so  that  his  torment  was  Browning.  On  works  of  art  see :  O.  Jahn,  "Prome- 

unceasing  till  Hercules  came,  and  by  the  good-  thee,"  in  Annali  dell'  Istituto  19  (Rome,  1847), 

will  of  Zeus,  who  thus  gave  greater  glory  to  his  and  "Ueber  ein  Sarcophagrelief  im  Museo  Bor- 

son,  slew  the  eagle  and  freed  Prometheus.     In  bonico,"  in  Berichte  der  s&chsischen  Gesellschaft 

this  version  the  Titan  really  works  men  harm  in  <kr  Wissenschaften  (Leipzig,  1849) ;  Milchhdfer, 

hi*  efforts  to  overcome  by  trickery  the  high  de-  D*e  Befreiung  des  Prometheus*  Berliner  Winckel- 

signs  of  Zeus.     It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  mannsprogramm,  42  (Berlin,  1882) ;  Baumeister, 

myth  of  Pandora  seems  to  be  originally  a  sepa-  Denkm&ler  des  klassischen  Altertums,  s.v.  Prome- 

rate  legend  of  the  origin  of  suffering  and  woe,  theus  (Munich,  1889). 

only  later  connected  with  the  theft  of  fire.    This  PROMETHEUS     UNBOUND.      A    lyrical 

primitive  myth  was  reworked  by  the  Athenian  drama  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1820).  Though 

tragedian  jEschylus  in  his  Promethean  trilogy,  founded  on  ^Eschylus's  tragedy,  it  is  not  Greek 

of  which  the  Prometheus  Bound  has  survived,  in    form   or   spirit.     Prometheus,   the   type   of 

and  was  brought  more  into  harmony  with  the  humanity,  bears  his  tortures  even  with  resigna- 

Athenian  cult   and  the  conceptions  of  a  later  tion,  till  the  secret  is  revealed,  and  Jupiter  falls, 

time.    Here  Prometheus  is  the  son  of  Themis  The  Spirit  of  the  Hours  announces  the  release  of 

(whom  the  poet  identifies  with  Gsea,  the  earth),  the  hero,  and  all  nature  joins  in  the  chorus  of 

and  through  her  possesses  the  gift  of  foreknowl-  redemption.     In  this  poem  Shelley   (stirred  by 

edge  and  prophecy.  He  thus  foresees  the  ultimate  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution)   exults  in 

triumph  of  intelligence  over  brute  force  in  the  the  deliverance  of  humanity. 

JwtP!^  PBOMISE.    See  Contract. 

Zeus,  MJ°the*  esUWiX^o8/  a  rule  tf'  law^nd  PROMISSORY  NOTE  (from  Lat.  promissor, 

order,  plans  to  replace  the  wretched  race  of  men  promiser,  from  promtttere,  to  promise,  send  for- 

hy  a  nobler  order  of  beings,  Prometheus  in  pity  ward>  f rom  P™*  ^fore,  for  +  mxttere,  to  send,  Skt. 

defeats  this  design  by  stealing  fire  and  instruct-  wit?,  to  push).    A  written  instrument  containing 

ing  men  in  all  the  useful  arts,  so  that  there  now  an  express  and  unconditional  promise  by  the  maker 

exists  no  ground  for  Zeus  to  remove  them  from  to  Pa7  a  <*rtain  *™*  m  money,  on  demand,  or  at  a 

the  earth.    For  this  rebellion  Hephiestus  is  re-  fixed  or  determinable  future  time.  If  it  is  payable 

quired  to  nail  Prometheus  to  a  lonely  cliff  in  to  ordfir  or  to  bearer,  it  is  a  negotiable  instru- 

Scythia  near  the  ocean.     Here  the  extant  play  ment  (q-v)-  The  following  is  an  ordinary  form  of 

shows  him  still  defiant,  execrating  the  ingrati-  a  negotiable  promissory  note,  payable  at  a  bank: 

tude  and  cruelty  of  Zeus,  who  can  thus  punish  "$1000.00.                    New  York,  April  1,  1903. 

*n  ally  whose  only  fault  is  a  desire  to  benefit  Three  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to 

mankind,  and  at  the  same  time  exulting  in  the  the  order  of  Richard  Roe  One  Thousand  Dollars, 

secret  knowledge  that  the  violence  of  Zeus  to  his  at  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank. 

father,  Cronos,  unless  atoned  for,  must  be  pun-  Value  received,  with  interest.       Johh  Dob." 
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Had  the  words  "at  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank/'  prospective  company.    Accordingly,  he  is  held  to 

been  omitted,  the  note  would  have  been  payable  a  very  strict  accountability  as  to  his  motives 

at  the  maker's  place  of  business  or  residence.  and  as  to  any  profits  he  may  endeavor  to  make 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  parties  to  a  promis-  out  of  the  proposed  organization.    Unless  he  dis- 

sory  note  are  two — the  maker  and  the  payee,  closes  to  the  subscribers  for  stock  the  amount  of 

If  the  payee  is  named,  as   in  the   form  given  profits  he  intends  to  make  by  effecting  the  or- 

above,  and  the  note  is  payable  to  his  order,  his  ganization,  or  by  selling  the  company  any  lands 

indorsement  of   it  is  necessary   to  its  negotia-  or  things  of  value,  he  must  account  to  them  for 

tion.     He  may  sell  and  transfer  it,  without  an  what  he  receives.    If  a  promoter  makes  fraudu- 

indorsement;  but  bis  transferee  in  that  case  will  lent  misrepresentations  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 

take  it  subject  to  any  defenses  available  to  the  intended    corporation,    any    subscriber    deceived 

maker  against  him.     The  maker  promises  abso-  thereby  may  cancel  his  subscription,  and  may 

lutely  to  pay  the  paper.     Hence  the  holder  is  recover  any  damages  he  may  sustain  from  the 

not  bound  to  present  it  at  the  time  and  place  promoter.     If  a  person  urges  others  to  form  a 

named  in  the  instrument,  as  a  condition  of  suing  company  and  buy  something  he  has  to  sell,  and 

the  maker.  does  not  himself  become  identified  with  the  or- 

The  early  history  of  promissory  notes  is  quite  ganization,  he  is  not  a  promoter  in  the  above 
obscure.  Their  earliest  appearance  in  the  re-  sense»  and  mav  obtain  the  best  price  he  can  in- 
ported  decisions  of  English  courts  is  during  the  duce  the  company  to  pay  for  his  property.  A 
close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  opening  of  the  corporation,  when  organized,  is  not  liable  for  any 
eighteenth  century.  For  a  time  the  judges  seemed  'contracts'  entered  into  on  its  behalf  by  the  pro- 
disposed  to  follow  mercantile  usage  and  to  moter  prior  to  its  organization.  It  cannot  ratify 
treat  them  as  negotiable  instruments.  With  the  tnem»  °ui  mav  'adopt'  them,  but  this  amounts  to 
accession  of  Lord  Holt  to  the  chief  justiceship  making  a  new  contract.  A  promoter  may  some- 
of  the  King's  Bench,  a  change  of  judicial  attitude  times  be  held  personally  liable  on  such  contracts 
became  noticeable.  He  refused  to  recognize  their  S^  Thompson,  On  Liability  of  Directors  and 
negotiable  character;  and  in  1704  Parliament,  Other  Officers  and  Agents  of  Corporations  (Saint 
siding  with  the  merchants,  enacted  a  statute  (3  Louis,  1880)  ;  and  consult  the  authorities  re- 
and  4  Anne,  c.  ix.)  which  declared  that  promis-  ferred  to  under  Agency;  Contract;  Corpora- 
sory  notes  "shall  have  the  same  effect  as  inland  tion. 

bills  of  exchange."    In  some  of  the  United  States        PROMOTION.    See  Rank  and  Command. 
this   statute   has   been   looked   upon   as   simply        PRONA'OS    (Lat.,   from   Gk.  <rrp6rao*}  porch 

declaratory  of  the  common  law,  while  in  others  before  a  temple,  from  |*rp6,  pro,  before  +  »**, 

Lord  Holt's  view  has  been  accepted.    Everywhere,  naM>  temple) .    The  vestibule  in  front  of  the  itao* 

however,  certain  forms  of  promissory  notes  are  or  ceua  0f  a  temple.     It  is  commonly  a  portico 

now  deemed  negotiable  instruments.  formed  by  prolonging  the  side  walla  of  the  cella. 

In   some   States   certain   forms   of  notes   are        PRONGHORN.     The  goat-antelope    [Antilo- 

declared   negotiable   by   statute   which   are   not  capra  Americana)  of  the  plains  of  Western  North 

negotiable  m  the  common-law  sense.  For  further  America,  generally  known  as  'antelope,'  and  dy 
discussion,  and  for  the  liability  of  indorsers,  re- 
quirements as  to  presentation,  etc.,  see  such  titles 
as  Bill  of  Exchange;  Due  Bill;  Negotiable 
Instruments;  Indorsement;  Protest;  De- 
mand, etc.  Consult:  Bigelow,  The  law  of  Bills, 
Notes,  and  Cheques  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1900),  and 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Negotiable 
Instruments. 


PRCMORPHOI/OGY  (from  Gk.  irp6,  pro,  be- 
fore +  fiopip^y  morphd,  form  -f-  -  Xoyfa,  -logia,  ac- 
count, from  \4yeiw,  legein,  to  say).  The  study  of 
the  simplest  of  the  fundamental  forms  of  organ- 
isms. While  the  simplest  plants  and  animals  as 
well  as  eggs  and  seeds  are,  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  gravity,  more  or  less  spherical,  in  other 
types  we  are  reminded  of  the  forms  of  crystals, 

though  there  is  wanting  the  mathematical  regu-  HBAD  OF  A  PBohohobh. 

larity  and  symmetry  present  in  crystalline  forms.       showing  the  early  change  from  hairy  skin  to  horn  at  the 
In  the  most  symmetrical  animals  certain  internal    tipa  of  the  young  horns. 

organs   are   unsymmetrical    in    relation   to    the  .,      _       ,.        „       ,          ,..,..,.      T. 

body     See  Symmetry  tne  Canadian  French  as  'cabree'    (cabrtt).    It 

ranged  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 
PROMOTER  (ML.  promoter,  from  Lat.  pro-  coast  and  from  the  Sasketchewan  River  to  the 
movere,  to  promote,  push  forward,  from  pro,  be-  interior  of  Mexico,  most  commonly  on  open 
fore,  for  -+-  movere,  to  move,  Skt.  mlv,  to  push),  plains  or  in  broad  valleys.  It  is  not  nearly  as 
One  who  urges  or  assists  in  the  organization  of  abundant  now  as  formerly,  but  it  is  still  plenti- 
corporations  or  joint-stock  companies.  A  pro-  ful  in  the  less  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  West 
moter  commonly  makes  the  plans  for  the  business  The  pronghorn  is  about  4%  feet  long  and 
operations  to  be  carried  on,  estimates  the  possible  three  feet  high.  It  is  yellowish-brown  above  and 
profits,  solicits  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  white  below;  there  are  brown  and  white  mark- 
proposed  corporation,  and,  in  short,  does  all  he  ings  on  the  head,  and  the  white  buttocks  are 
can  to  bring  about  its  organization.  A  promoter  said  to  gleam  in  the  sun  at  a  long  distance, 
is  held  to  stand  in  a  fiduciary  relation  to  the  The  shape  of  the  body  is  deer-like,  but  more 
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robust;  the  head  is  carried  erect,  while  the 
bounding  gait  and  alert  air  are  gazelle-like.  ( See 
Colored  Plate  of  Antelopes.)  The  animal  dif- 
fers from  the  true  antelopes  and  from  all  other 
ruminants  in  the  total  absence  of  'false  hoofs/ 
and  in  the  remarkable  nature  of  its  horns,  which 
are  deciduous.  The  skull  is  surmounted  by  two 
spike-like  horn-cores,  rising  over  the  great  eye- 
orbit  and  leaning  outward.  These  are  covered 
with  a  skin  and  coat  of  bristly  hairs  which  agglu- 
tinate at  the  tip  and  change  into  a  compressed 
homy  sheath,  the  change  proceeding  toward  the 


■KXTLL  OP  A  PEOROHORN. 

Showing  horn-cores  and  dentition. 

base  until  the  whole  is  sheathed  with  horn.  These 
stand  about  a  foot  in  height,  are  curved  inward, 
often  so  as  to  be  truly  lyrate,  and — unlike  any 
other  sheath-horn  known — are  branched,  having 
one  prong  (occasionally  more)  on  the  anterior 
edge.  Every  winter  these  horns  are  pushed  off 
by  new  hairy  growths  .beneath  them,  com- 
parable to  the  'velvet*  of  deer's  antlers,  which 
in  turn  harden  into  another  pair  of  true  horns. 
This  distinction  is  deemed  sufficient  to  justify 
placing  the  pronghorn  in  a  separate  family,  the 
Antilocapride,  intermediate  between  the  giraffes 
and  the  Bovids.  The  horns  of  the  female  are 
rudimentary.  The  pronghorn  is  provided  with 
several  glands  which  secrete  strong-smelling  sub- 
stances, especially  during  the  rutting  season. 
The  most  notable  of  these  glands  are  just  below 
the  ear,  one  on  each  side.  In  summer  the  hair 
of  the  pronghorn  is  smooth  and  flexible,  but  as 
winter  approaches  it  lengthens;  each  hair  be- 
comes thick,  its  interior  becomes  white  and 
spongy,  and  it  loses  its  flexibility,  at  last  be- 
coming brittle,  so  that  its  point  is  easily  rubbed 
off.  This  singular  fur  forms  a  close  and  warm 
covering  for  the  animal,  but  renders  the  skin 
useless  as  fur,  nor  does  it  make  serviceable  leath- 
er. The  flesh,  however,  is  delicious. 

The  pronghorn  is  confined  to  the  open  plains 
and  thinly  wooded  parks  and  valleys  of  the  West- 
ern mountains.  It  is  suspicious  and  timid,  and 
liable  to  panic,  when  it  will  dance  up  and  down ; 
bat  when  once  away  goes  at  a  leaping  pace 
which  few  greyhounds  can  outstrip.  Early  in 
spring  the  does  separate  from  the  winter  herd 
«d  in  some  retired  spot  bring  forth  usually  two 
kids.  The  does  and  kids  soon  gather  into  bands 
for  mutual  assistance  in  resisting  their  foes,  and 
in  the  early  autumn  they  are  joined  by  the  bucks, 
whose  horns  are  new,  and  who  engage  in  fierce 


contests  for  the  possession  of  the  does.  In  for- 
mer days  these  bands  numbered  thousands,  and 
those  in  the,  northern  districts  regularly  migrated 
to  the  southward  when  snow  came.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  the  pronghorns 
had  been  so  reduced  and  scattered  that  no  herds 
of  great  number  could  gather. 

Consult:  Caton,  Antelope  and  Deer  of  America 
(New  York,  1877);  Lydekker,  Royal  Natural 
History,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1895) ;  Canfield,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society  (London, 
1866) ;  and  books  on  sport  in  the  Western  United. 
States  and  Canada. 

PBONOUN  (Lat.  pronomen,  word  standing  in 
place  of  a  noun,  from  pro,  for,  before  -f-  nomen, 
name,  word,  noun).  In  grammar  (q-v.),  a  word 
which  stands  for  or  instead  of  a  noun  (q.v.). 
While  the  noun  is  at  first  concrete,  the  pro- 
noun is  abstract,  and  thus  represents  psychologi- 
cally a  much  higher  concept  than  the  noun.  That 
it  is  of  later  development  than  the  noun  seems 
clear  from  its  composite  or  suppletive  inflection, 
being  made  up  of  a  number  of  stems,  still  seen, 
for  instance,  in  J,  me,  tee,  us.  It  had  originally 
no  connection  with  the  noun,  from  which  it  dif- 
fered in  inflection  and  in  usage.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, however,  the  nominal  and  pronominal  sys- 
tems of  inflection  (q.v.)  influenced  each  other,  so 
that  the  pronoun  shows  a  number  of  terminations 
which  properly  belong  only  to  the  noun,  and  vice 
versa.  A  careful  distinction  must  be  observed 
between  pronouns  with  gender  and  those  without 
gender.  To  the  former  class  originally  belonged 
only  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons 
and  the  reflexive  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
(represented,  for  instance,  by  German  ich,  du, 
sich ) .  All  other  pronouns  had  gender,  which  was 
probably  natural,  not  grammatical,  in  character. 
( See  Gender.  )  These  pronouns  are  demonstra- 
tive (as  Sanskrit  sa,  Greek  6,  Latin  ille,  'that,' 
later  'the'),  from  which  the  modern  pronouns  of 
the  third  person  are  derived  (compare  English 
he,  she,  it  with  Anglo-Saxon  he,  heo,  hit) ;  rela- 
tive (as  Sanskrit  ya,  Greek  fe,  Latin  quis,  Eng- 
lish who),  which  are  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  interrogatives  than  the  demonstratives; 
and  the  interrogatives  (as  Sanskrit  ka,  Greek 
rfr,  Latin  quis,  English  who).  Of  these  classes 
the  demonstrative,  which  iB  local  in  force,  is 
probably  the  oldest.  The  relative,  which  intro- 
duces the  relatively  late  sentence-form  of  hypo- 
taxis  or  subordinate  clauses  as  contrasted  with 
the  more  primitive  parataxis  or  coordination, 
seems  to  be  the  youngest.  Between  the  two,  yet 
nearer  to  the  demonstrative  in  point  of  age,  stands 
the  interrogative,  which  introduces  a  question. 
Consult:  Zimmern,  Vergleichende  Orammatik  der 
semitischen  Bprachen  (Berlin,  1808)  ;  Brugmann, 
Vergleichende  Orammatik  der  indogermanischen 
Bprachen,  vol.  ii.   (Strassburg,  1892). 

PBONUNCIATION  OF  FOBEIGN 
NAMES  (Lat.  pronunciatio,  pronuntiatio,  from 
pronunctare,  pronuntiare,  to  pronounce,  proclaim, 
from  pro,  before,  for  -+*  nuntiare,  to  announce, 
from  nuntius,  messenger).  The  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  proper  name  chiefly  depends  upon  giving 
to  the  letters  their  correct  value  and  to  the  syl- 
lables their  correct  degree  of  stress.  Most  of  the 
sounds  in  the  modern  foreign  languages  are  fairly 
well  represented  by  the  ordinary  sounds  of  spoken 
English,  but  there  are  some  that  are  so  distinct 
that  a  reasonably  correct  pronunciation  involves 
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a  sound  or  sounds  quite  distinct  from  any  repre-  the  key  to  pronunciation.     In  many  cues  in 

sented  by  any  single  letter  in  the  English  alpha-  English  words  and  names  no  pronunciation  is 

bet,  and  in  some  cases  sounds  not  heasd  at  all  in  indicated,  either  because  the  pronunciation  has 

spoken  English.  already  been  shown  in  a  preceding  word,  or  be- 

If  the  same  alphabet  with  the  same  letter  cause  its  proper  pronunciation  seems  too  evident 
values  were  used  in  all  the  modern  languages  to  need  to  be  indicated.  In  some  cases  where 
and  the  spelling  were  phonetic,  the  correct  pro-  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  sufficiently  in- 
nunciation  of  most  foreign  names  would  give  dicated  by  marking  the  accented  syllable,  the 
little  difficulty  to  a  person  speaking  English;  vocabulary  title  has  been  accented  without  re- 
but the  values  of  letters  in  those  languages  that  spelling.  In  such  cases  it  is  assumed  that  the 
use  the  Roman  alphabet  vary  so  greatly  from  values  of  the  letters  are  known  or  evident.  la 
the  English  values  that  in  fact  little  can  be  told  some  foreign  words,  also,  only  the  accented 
of  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  name  from  syllable  is  shown  in  the  same  way,  in  which 
its  spelling  by  any  general  rule,  except  that  the  cases  the  letters  are  to  be  given  the  values  that 
vowels  probably  have  the  values  given  to  them  they  would  naturally  have  in  an  English  word 
in  Italian.     In  the  case  of  those  languages  (as  spelt  in  the  same  way. 

Russian,  Turkish,  Arabic,  Greek,  etc.)   that  use  Accent.     In  nearly  all  languages  words  are 

an  alphabet  differing  from  the  Roman  alphabet  pronounced   with    an    accent,   or   distinguishing 

a  new  difficulty  is  involved  in  understanding  the  stress,  upon  one  syllable  or  more.     In  most  of 

foreign  letters,  or,  if  the  name  occurs  spelled  in  the   modern   languages   of   civilized    races  this 

Roman  letters,  in  ascertaining  what  system  of  accent  is  essentially  like  that  of  English,  espe- 

transliteration  is  used.  cially  in  the  Teutonic  languages;   but  in  none 

Another  difficulty  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  of  the  languages  is  the  accent  thrown  upon  the 

the  names  of  many  foreign  countries,  cities,  and  accented  syllables  so  much  to  the  exclusion  of 

persons  have  come  into  English  use  through  the  the  others  as  is  done  in  English.    The  unaccented 

medium  of  a  third  language,  as  through  French  syllables  in  foreign  names,  therefore,  are  gen- 

or  German,  in  which  case  the  spelling  is  in-  erally  more  distinctly  pronounced  than  in  Eng- 

fluenced  accordingly.     In  many  other  cases  the  lish,   the   vowels    retaining   the   quality  of  the 

spelling  that  has  come  into  English  represents  long  accented  vowels,  but  being  cut  off  more 

an  attempt  made  by  some  explorer  or  traveler  quickly   in  utterance.     Conversely  the  long  or 

to  represent  some  native  pronunciation  heard  by  accented  vowels  in  foreign  names  do  not  usually 

him,  as   in  the  case  of  a  number  of   Chinese  have  the  glides  that  often  give  the  English  its 

names.    Owing  to  these  and  other  difficulties,  no  drawled    effect    to    foreign    ears.      In    speaking 

general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  pronunciation  foreign  names,  therefore,  care  should  always  be 

of  proper  names  in  all  or  any  number  of  foreign  taken    to    pronounce    distinctly    syllables    sot 

languages ;  and  in  any  given  language,  however  marked  as  indistinct  or  slurred  in  the  respelling. 

phonetic  its  system  of  spelling  may  be,  there  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  prolong  unduly 

are  many  names  that  present  variations  from  the  vowels  of  accented  syllables, 

general  rules.  There  are  few  cases  where  any  general  rules 

The  following  rules  or   principles,  therefore,  of  accentuation  can  be  given  that  are  not  subject 

are  intended  to  furnish  only  a  general  rule  to  to   numerous   exceptions.      Some,    however,  are 

aid  in  understanding  the  values  of  the  letters  sufficiently  general  to  be  of  considerable  aid  in 

that  occur  in  the  names  of  foreign  languages  determining  the  proper  pronunciation  of  foreign 

using  the  Roman  alphabet,  or  essentially  that  names. 

one,  and  to  some  extent  transliterations  from  in  Arabic  the  stress  is  on  the  last  long  syllable, 
other  languages,  as  the  Russian  and  Greek.  For  i.e.  one  having  a  long  vowel,  or  a  short  vowel 
the  purposes  of  this  article  the  best  practicable  followed  by  a  consonant,  except  that  a  final  long 
method  will  be  to  explain  the  sounds  mentioned  vowel  does  not  take  the  accent.  If  there  be  no 
by  reference  to  the  same  sound  in  the  English  long  syllable  the  first  syllable  is  accented.  In 
language  or  its  nearest  equivalent,  the  more  Bohemian  (Czech)  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syl- 
accurate  and  scientific  method  of  describing  by  lable.  In  French  there  is  generally  no  strong 
the  conformation  of  the  mouth  organs  when  ut-  accent,  and  by  some  it  is  said  that  there 
tering  the  sound  being  too  technical  for  this  i8  no  accent.  Probably  the  best  opinion,  how- 
place.  See  the  explanation  of  Visible  Speech  in  ever,  is  that  there  is  an  accent  on  the  last 
the  article  Deaf  Mute,  and  also  consult  the  syllable  of  importance  in  conveying  the  meaning 
titles  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  in  this  Encyclopaedia.  0f  the  word,  which  in  proper  names  would,  nat- 

Loosely,  it  may  be  said  that  each  vowel  in  urally,  be  practically  always  the  last  syllable, 

the  foreign  languages  has  a  pronounced  value,  In  accordance  with  this  the  heavy  accent  has 

except   that    in    cases    of    doubled    letters   two  been  uniformly  placed  upon  the  last  syllable  in 

vowels  generally  make  a  single  syllable.     The  giving  the   pronunciation  of   French  names  in 

number  of  syllables  in  foreign  words  is,  there-  this  Encyplopiedia.     The  accents  printed  as  a 

fore,  generally  equal  to  the  number  of  vowels,  part  of  French  words  do  not  relate  to  the  spoken 

In  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  used  in  this  accent  or  stress.     In  German  the  accent  is  so 

work  the  syllables  are  separated  from  each  other  generally  in  accordance  with   the  principles  of 

by  accents    (    '  for  primary  stress,   and   '   for  English  accent  that  the  sense  of  the  reader  may 

secondary),  and  hyphens   (  -  ),  with  the  use  of  generally  be  trusted  to  get  it  right.    In  modern 

the  apostrophe   (  ' )   to  indicate  a  lesser  degree  Greek  the  stress  follows  the  written  accent,  and 

of  separation  between  consonants  than  is  made  is  not  governed  by  the  quantity  of  the  vowels.  In 

by  a  full  vowel  eonstituting  a  distinct  syllable,  Hungarian  the  spoken  accent  is  always  on  the 

as  in  the  glides   (obscured  transitional  sounds)  first  syllable,  and  graphic  accents  are  used  only 

and  catches  (certain  spasmodic  interruptions  of  to  indicate  long  vowels,  whose  length  is  due  to 

the  breath ) .    Every  letter  in  a  respelled  pronun-  prolongation  without  added  stress  of  voice.    In 

ciation  is  to  be  given  its  value  as  indicated  in  Italian  most  names  have  the  spoken  accent  on 
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the  penult,  or  last  syllable  but  one.  In  names 
from  Latin  .having  a  short  penult  in  the  Latin 
the  accent  is  usually  on  the  antepenult  in 
Italian.  A  graphic  or  printed  accent  on  a  word 
usually  denotes  the  spoken  accent,  except  when 
the  acute  accent  occurs  over  the  vowel  t  in  the 
terminations  ia,  to,  and  in  a  few  cases  where  an 
accent  is  used  to  distinguish  words  spelt  alike, 
but  having  different  meanings.  In  Polish  the 
accent  is  usually  on  the  penult.  In  Portuguese 
the  accent  is  generally  upon  the  last  syllable, 
except  in  case  of  names  ending  in  a  vowel,  when 
it  is  mostly  on  the  penult.  In  Russian  no  rule 
exists  that  is  sufficiently  general  to*  be  worth 
stating.  The  accent  must  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  itself.  In  Spanish  the  accent  is  gen- 
erally on  the  penuet  in  words  ending  in  a  vowel 
or  in  the  consonant  n  or  s9  and  in  other  cases  it 
is  usually  on  the  last  syllable.  A  graphic  accent 
indicates  stress,  or  spoken  accent;  and  when  a 
final  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  or  in  n  or  «  is 
accented,  the  best  present  usage  (that  of  the 
Academy)  is  to  place  a  graphic  accent  on  that 
syllable,  and  in  like  manner  when  a  word  termi- 
nating in  a  consonant  other  than  n  or  s  has  the 
accent  on  the  penult  that  syllable  bears  the 
graphic  accent.  In  Turkish  the  last  syllable  is 
generally  lightly  accented.  In  Welsh  the  accent 
is  on  the  penult,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  it  is 
on  the  final  syllable. 

The  Letters — Vowels  and  Consonants.  It 
is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
make  any  attempt  at  a  complete  statement  of 
the  values  of  the  letters  and  their  combinations, 
eren  in  the  languages  of  the  modern  civilized 
races.  The  following  alphabetic  list  is  intended 
only  to  afford  a  clue  to  answer  those  questions 
that  are  likely  to  be  looked  up  in  a  general 
work  of  this  character.  The  statements  refer,  of 
course,  only  to  the  modern  foreign  languages 
that  use  the  Roman  alphabet,  except  as  otherwise 
noted  above. 

a  generally  has  the  value  of  a  in  English 
far,  bath,  fast,  or  sometimes  one  approaching 
the  sound  of  a  in  English  cat;  in  Hungarian  a 
is  nearly  o  in  hot,  and  &  as  a  in  far;  short  a 
in  Sanskrit  and  in  many  East  Indian  names  is 
as  u  in  but;  a  in  French  is  nearly  as  a  in  far. 

A  in  Rumanian  is  as  t  in  tin;  in  French  nearly 
as  a  in  far. 

a  or  ae.    See  ae,  below. 

A  in  Rumanian  resembles  e  in  her. 

a  in  Polish  is  like  a  in  fall  .nasalized.  See  N 
below. 

A  in  Portuguese.    See  am  below. 

A  in  Swedish  is  like  a  in  all,  or  sometimes 
resembling  o  in  obey. 

aa  in  Danish  and  Norwegian  is  like  a  in  all, 
or  sometimes  resembling  o  in  obey;  in  Dutch 
equals  older  ae.     See  ae,  below. 

ab.  In  German  a  e  (or  £)  is  nearly  as  a  in 
fate  or  in  senate,  or  as  e  in  set;  in  Dutch  ae 
(now  spelt  aa),  and  in  Flemish  ae,  is  like  a  in 
for;  in  Swedish  a  e  (or  a)  is  like  e  in  set  or  in 
then;  in  Danish  and  Norwegian  ae  is  often 
like  a  in  sat;  in  Welsh  ae  is  somewhat  like  i 
in  ice. 

ae  in  Portuguese  is  like  t  in  ice,  nasalized,  or 
pronounced  through  the  nose. 

ai  or  aj  (when  /  is  a  vowel)  is  in  most  cases 
»  proper  diphthong,  essentially  like  the  sound  of 
***>  'yes.'  It  is  often  best  represented  by  a 
'long  i'  (i  in  this  work).    In  French  ai  is  nearly 


as  a  in  fate;  in  modern  Greek  as  e  in  set  or  a 
in  senate;  in  Hungarian  aj  is  as  oi  in  boil,  and 
&j  nearly  as  the  sound  of  aye. 

ail,  alll,  aim,  ain,  in  French.  See  il,  ill, 
etc.,  below,    aj.    See  ai,  above. 

am,  an,  in  French  and  Portuguese,  when  final 
or  preceding  a  consonant  other  than  m  or  n> 
have  the  sound  of  a  in  far,  nasalized.  (See  N, 
below.)  In  French  em  and  en,  and  in  Portuguese 
&,  have  the  same  sound. 

ao  in  Portuguese  is  as  ou  in  house,  nasalized. 

au  generally  is  like  ou  in  house.  In  French  it 
is  like  o  in  no;  in  modern  Greek  (an),  like 
av,  except  before  surd  or  mute  consonants,  when 
it  is  like  af. 

au  in  German  is  like  oi  in  boil. 

av  in  Danish  is  usually  like  au  (see  above) 
before  a  consonant. 

aw  in  Welsh  is  like  ou  in  house. 

at  is  generally  like  ai.  (See  above.)  When 
it  precedes  a  vowel,  however,  the  y  is  often 
treated  as  a  consonant,  as  in  French  and  Spanish, 
and  the  preceding  a  given  its  proper  value. 

b  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  generally  when 
followed  by  a  consonant,  is  pronounced  like  p 
in  German,  Dutch,  and  the  Slavic  languages.  In 
Spanish  and  modern  Greek  its  sound  is  like 
a  v  made  with  the  lips  alone,  and  not  with 
the  lips  and  teeth.  It  is  often  interchanged 
with  v. 

bh  in  East  Indian  names.    See  H,  below. 

o  before  e,  i,  or  y  in  German  is  like  ts  (Ger. 
z) ;  in  French,  Portuguese,  and  Catalan,  like  s; 
before  e  and  t  in  Italian  it  is  like  oh  in  church; 
in  (Castilian)  Spanish,  like  th  in  thm,  but  in 
Spanish  America  and  parts  of  Spain  like  s  in 
sun;  in  Rumanian  before  I  it  is  like  k;  in 
Welsh  and  Gaelic  it  is  always  like  k;  in  the 
Slavic  languages  it  is  like  ts. 

c  is  like  *  in  set. 

o  in  Bohemian,  Croatian,  Servian,  and  Bul- 
garian is  like  ch  in  chin. 

0  in  Polish  is  like  ch  in  chin. 

co  in  Italian  is  like  t-ch,  as  in  chitchat. 

ch  in  Spanish,  and  generally  in  Sanskrit  and 
East  Indian  names,  is  pronounced  as  in  chin; 
in  Italian  and  Catalan,  like  k;  in  German, 
with  the  same  guttural  sounds  as  g  (see 
g  below) ;  in  Polish,  with  a  similar  gut- 
tural sound;  in  French  and  in  Portuguese,  like 
sh  in  shin  (except  in  some  classical  deriva- 
tives). 

cs  in  Hungarian  is  as  ch  in  chin. 

cu  in  Spanish  when  followed  by  a  vowel  is  like 
qu  in  quick,  unless  the  u  has  the  dieresis  («)  or 
is  accented  (u). 

cz  in  Polish  is  like  ch  in  chin;  in  Hungarian, 
like  ts. 

D  in  German,  Dutch,  and  the  Slavic  languages 
(Russian,  Polish,  etc.),  when  final,  and  generally 
when  preceding  a  surd  in  the  same  syllable,  is 
pronounced  as  t;  in  Spanish,  modern  Greek,  and 
Danish  when  between  two  vowels  or  final  it  has 
a  softened  sound,  usually  stated  to  be  like  h  in 
then;  in  Danish  and  Norwegian  it  is  silent  or 
mute  after  an  I  or  n  in  the  same  syllable. 

dd  in  Welsh  is  like  th  in  then. 

dh  in  East  Indian  names.    See  h,  below. 

dt  is  like  t  in  bit. 

dz  is  like  /  in  jet. 

e  is  generally  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  a 
in  savior  or  a  in  cerate,  to  e  in  set,  or  to 
e  in   there.     In  most  foreign  words  the  long 
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Bound  of  e  does  not  have  the  glide  that  is  heard 
in  0,  in  English,  as  in  day;  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  pronounce  a  with  this  glide  when 
that  character  is  used  in  the  respelling  of  foreign 

words  in  this  book.  In  indicating  the  pronun- 
ciation of  French^  the  character  a  is  used  both 
for  the  short  and  long  quantity  of  this  sound. 

In  French  final  e  unaccented  is  silent,  and 
it  is  usually  silent  or  is  much  obscured  when  it 
ends  a  syllable  other  than  the  last.  It  is  also 
nearly  silent  in  Portuguese  when  final.  In  Rus- 
sian e  is  like  ye  in  yet  when  it  follows  d,  t,  I, 
or  n,  or  when  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 

In  modern  Greek  it  has  the  values  of  e  in  pet 
and  of  i  in  machine. 

e  in  French  is  like  a  in  savior. 

e  and  e  in  French  are  like  a  in  cerate  or 
e  in  there. 

e  in  Polish  is  like  e  in  pet,  nasalized.  See 
N,  below. 

t  in  Bohemian  is  like  ye  in  yet. 

eau  in  French  is  like  o  in  no.    See  au,  above. 

eeuw  in  Dutch  is  like  a  in  fate  followed  closely 
by  (Dutch  w.  .  See  w,  below.  When  the  to 
is  followed  by  an  obscure  e  the  w  has  a  more 
consonantal  sound. 

ei  in  French  is  like  a  in  cerate;  in  German, 
Dutch,  and  Welsh,  like  i  in  ride;  and  elsewhere 
it  is  generally  a  proper  diphthong  like  ay  in  fay. 

ein  in  French  =  in,  below. 

en  in  French  =  an,  above ;  in  Portuguese  it  is 
like  a  in  cerate,  nasalized.    See  N,  below. 

eu  in  French  and  Dutch  is  nearly  e  in  her,  and 
equivalent  to  6,  below;  in  German,  like  ox  in  boil; 
in  modern  Greek  (representing  «/),  like  ev  be- 
fore a  vowel  or  sonant  consonant,  and  like  ef 
before  a  surd,  eu  is  otherwise  generally  a  diph- 
thong composed  of  the  sounds  a  and  <5o",  more  or 
less  closely  united. 

G  is  as  g  in  go,  get,  in  all  the  European  lan- 
guages before  a,  o,  or  u;  and  also  in  German 
whenever  initial  or  followed  by  a  vowel  or  liquid 
in  the  same  syllable;  in  Swedish  before  d,  or 
final  after  a  vowel,  or  before  e  or  t  when  short 
(except  in  ge) ;  in  Polish,  before  e  and  i;  in  Hun- 
garian always,  except  in  oy.  (See  below.)  Be- 
fore e,  i,  or  y  in  French  (see  ge,  below),  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  Rumanian,  and  Swedish  (also  in 
Swedish  before  a  or  o  or  after  I  or  r  at  the  end  of 

a  primitive  word  or  syllable),  it  is  equivalent  to 
;  (see  J,  below)  in  the  same  language; 
in  modern  Greek  it  is  like  y  in  yes. 
Before  e  or  i  in  Italian  it  is  like  ;  in 
jet.  In  Dutch  g  regularly  has  the  voiced  sound 
of  the  German  ch  or  final  g.  In  German 
g  also  has  a  guttural  sound,  made  between 
the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate, 
which  may  be  voiced,  as  when  medial  after 
back  vowels  (a,  o,  u),  or  unvoiced,  as  when 
final  after  a,  o,  or  u;  and  a  fricative  sound 
made  between  the  hard  palate  and  the  tongue, 
which  may  be  similarly  voiced,  as  when  medial 
after  front  vowels  ( e,  i,  6,  or  ii ) ,  or  unvoiced,  as 
when  final  after  e,  i,  o,  «,  or  a  consonant.  (See 
the  Key  to  Pronunciation ) .  German  ch  is  pro- 
nounced like  g  in  these  positions. 

on  is  like  g  in  game  in  Italian  and  Ruma- 
nian; in  Irish  it  is  like  h,  more  or  less  strongly 
aspirated. 

gli  in  Italian  when  followed  by  a  vowel  has 
the  sound  of  Hi  in  million;  if  no  vowel  follows, 
the  usual  sound  of  i  (Italian)  is  also  added. 


gn  in  French  and  Italian  is  like  ni  in  union. 
See  n  and  nh,  below. 

gu  before  e,  i,  or  y  is  like  g  in  go  in  French, 
unless  followed  by  a  consonant  or  e,  when  the  u 
has  its  usual  value;  likewise  in  Spanish,  unless 
the  dieresis  is  put  upon  the  u  (it),  when  the  gu 
is  as  gw  in  OwUt,  as  it  is  also  before  a,  o,  or  u; 
and  in  Portuguese.  In  Italian  gu  is  like  gw  in 
Qwilt  before  all  vowels. 

gt  in  Hungarian  has  the  value  of  d  followed  by 
consonant  y. 

H  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
is  silent,  or  nearly  so,  except  as  it  is 
considered  in  the  various  combinations  eh,  gh, 
Ih,  nh,  etc.;  in  German  it  is  silent  between 
two  vowels  in  the  same  word,  except  when  fol- 
lowed by  ei;  in  East  Indian  words  it  is  generally 
pronounced  like  h  in  hat,  distinctly  heard  in  all 
situations,  as  after  6,  d,  t,  etc.;  final  h  is  often 
pronounced  in  Arabic  and  Persian  names,  prop- 
erly with  a  harshly  aspirated  sound  not  heard 
in  English ;  in  Swedish  h  is  silent  before  ;'. 

i  is  usually  like  t  in  pique  or  i  in  hit;  and 
sometimes  like  e  in  set,  as  in  -ling,  -ding,  in 
Danish  names. 

ie  is  like  ie  in  field  always  when  final  in 
French,  and  when  medial  in  German,  and  before 
r  in  Dutch;  and  often  when  final  in  German. 

den  in  French  is  as  in  (see  below)  preceded 
by  consonant  y. 

IJ  in  Dutch  is  nearly  as  t  in  ride. 

il  final  and  ill  medial  in  French  are  as  y  in 
yet,  strongly  pronounced  when  following  a  pro- 
nounced vowel,  and  elsewhere  as  t  in  pique 
followed  by  the  y  sound.  Formerly  the  I  was 
also  heard,  as  in  Eng.  million,  and  this  pronun- 
ciation is  still  adhered  to  by  some. 

im,  in,  in  French  is  a  as  in  bat,  nasalized.    See 

N,  below. 

j  in  German,  Dutch  (see  u,  above),  Italian, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Hungarian,  and 
Polish  is  like  y  in  yet;  in  French,  Portuguese, 
and  Rumanian  it  is  like  z  in  azure;  in  Spanish, 
like  a  rough  or  strongly  aspirated  h  (?ee 
x  below)  ;  in  the  Philippine  Islands  it  is  often 
like  sh  in  shun, 

k  in  Swedish  before  e,  i,  y,  6,  or  o  in  the  same 
primitive  syllable  is  almost  like  ch  in  church. 

kh  in  Oriental  names  is  usually  properly  a 
harsh  guttural  aspirate ;  in  Russian  names,  often 
like  German  ch;  in  East  Indian  names,  like 
separate  k  and  h.    See  h,  above. 

L  in  French  is  as  in  English  like,  except  after 
i  (see  il,  ill,  above)  ;  in  Polish  it  is  like  ll  in 
Spanish.    See  below. 

I  in  Polish  resembles  I  in  like,  very  strongly 
pronounced. 

lh  in  Portuguese  is  like  ll  in  Spanish.  See 
below. 

II  in  Spanish  is  like  the  l-y  sound  heard  in 
Eng.  million.  In  colonial  or  dialectic  Spanish 
the  I  sound  is  sometimes  not  heard.  In  Ice- 
landic ll  is  like  dl  in  handlike;  in  Welsh,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  given  in  English  equivalents, 
like  thl  or  tl. 

lt  in  Hungarian  is  like  Spanish  ll.  See 
above. 

m  and  N  are  practically  always  as  in  English, 
except  when  used  as  a  velar  n,  the  ng  sound  fol- 
lowing an  ordinary  nasalized  vowel,  or  used 
merely  to  indicate  by  checking  the  escape  of  air 
through  the  mouth  and  forcing  it  strongly 
against  the  soft  palate, 
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n  in  Spanish,  A  in  Polish,  and  5  in  Bohemian, 
Bulgarian,  Croatian,  and  Servian  are  like  ni  in 
union. 

50  in  German  is  always  like  ng  in  singer. 

nh  in  Portuguese  is  like  Spanish  N.  See 
above. 

ny  in  Hungarian  is  like  Spanish  N.  See 
above. 

o  is  usually  like  o  in  note,  obey,  or  for;  but 
it  frequently  shades  away  from  these  sounds 
toward  those  of  o  in  not,  a  in  far,  a  in  cast;  but 
these  variations,  unless  very  pronounced,  may  be 
sufficiently  well  represented  as  the  6  (see  Key 
to  Pronunciation )  more  or  less  slurred  or  clipped 
in  pronunciation.  0  in  Swedish  has  the  sound  of 
oo  in  boot  or  u  in  full  when  final  or  constitut- 
ing a  syllable,  and  also  in  the  syllables  -nord, 
port  wnen  final. 

6  in  Polish  is  as  u  in  rude  or  in  full. 

o  (or  sometimes  oe)  has  no  equivalent  in  Eng- 
lish, but  resembles  e  in  her,  and  is  the  same  as 
French  eu. 

0  in  French  is  as  o  in  no. 

o  in  Portuguese  is  o  as  in  no,  nasalized..  See 
m,  above. 

oe  is  sometimes  used  for  6  (above),  with  the 
<ame  value;  in  Dutch  it  is  as  u  in  rude,  full;  in 
taw  German  names,  like  to  in  note;  in  Welsh, 
somewhat  like  oi  in  boil. 

6e  in  Portuguese  is  like  oi  in  oil,  nasalized. 
See  m,  above. 

(tu  in  French  is  like  eu  (above). 

oi  is  usually  nearly  like  oi  in  boil;  but  in 
French  is  regularly  nearly  like  tea  in  watch;  in 
modern  Greek  like  i  in  pique. 

oix  in  French  is  French  IN  (above)  preceded 
by  English  ir. 

oo  is  usually  o  as  in  no,  oh. 

ou  in  French  and  modern  Greek  is  like  u  in 
rude,  full;  in  Dutch  and  Norwegian  like  ou  in 
mouse;  in  Portuguese,  nearly  as  o  in  no. 

ouw  in  Dutch  is  nearly  as  ou  in  mouse. 

ow  in  Low  German  names  is  as  o  in  no. 

P  is  as  in  English. 

QU  in  French  always,  and  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  before  e  or  t,  has  the  sound  of  k;  in 
German  it  is  like  kv.  Otherwise  it  is  usually 
equal  to  fctc,  as  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  before 
a,  o,  or  «,  in  Italian  in  all  situations,  etc. 

Qv  in  Swedish  is  equal  to  kv. 

B  is  usually  pronounced  with  much  more  trill 
than  it  has  in  English.  A  gutturalized  r  is  also 
heard,  as  in  some  pronunciations  of  French  and 
<J?rnian,  that  has  no  equivalent  in  English. 

5  in  Bohemian  is  like  r  followed  by  the  sound 
of  z  in  azure. 

bz  in  Polish  is  like  the  sound  of  z  in  azure. 

s  has  the  sound  of  z  in  zinc,  or  nearly  so,  in 
German  when  before  a  vowel  and  not  preceded 
by  &  surd  or  liquid;  in  French,  when  between  two 

vowels  or  when  carried  over  to  the  following 
*ord.  It  has  the  sound  of  sh  in  shine  in  Hun- 
garian; in  Portuguese,  when  final  or  before  a 
Mml  (except  *)  ;  in  German,  before  p  or  t  (al- 
though the  sound  of  s  is  also  supported  by  good 
u*age).  It  has  the  sound  of  zh  (z  in  azure)  in 
Portuguese  before  a  sonant  consonant.  In  Ital- 
ian s  before  a  vowel  is  sometimes  like  s  and  some- 
times like  z,  depending  on  usage.  Otherwise  than 
as  above  noted,  *  is  usually  like  8  in  sin,  as  al- 
ways in  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Swedish. 

s  in  Bohemian,  Bulgarian,  Croatian,  and  Ser- 
vian is  like  ah  in  shun. 


s  in  Rumanian  is  like  sh  in  shun;  BO  is  like 
sh  followed  by  t,  before  cor  t. 

sc  in  Italian  before  e  and  i  is  like  sh  in.  shun. 

sch  in  German  is  like  sh  in  shun;  in  Italian 
and  Rumanian,  before  e  or  i,  like  sh  in  skin;  in 
Dutch  before  vowels,  except  obscure  e,  like  so 
(see  below),  otherwise  like  *. 

so  in  Dutch  is  s  followed  by  the  guttural  g  of 
Dutch,  resembling  sk  in  English. 

sj  in  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Danish  is  like  sh 
in  shun. 

sk  is  like  sh  in  shun  in  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian before  e,  i,  or  y. 

.  skj  in  Swedish  and  Norwegian  is  nearly  as 
sh  in  shun. 

ss  in  Hungarian  is  a  strong  sh  in  shun;  but 
elsewhere  usually  indicates  a  surd  s,  single  or 
doubled,  as  in  German,  Dutch,  etc.;  in  Italian  it 
is  sometimes 'equal  to  88,  sometimes  to  zz. 

ssz  in  Hungarian  is  a  prolonged  *  sound. 

stj  in  Swedish  is  nearly  as  sh  in  shun. 

sz  in  Hungarian  is  as  s  in  sin;  in  Polish  as 
sh  in  shun. 

T  after  n  in  modern  Greek  1b  as  d. 

Y  in  Rumanian  is  as  ts  in  pits. 

th  in  modern  Greek  (  0 ) ,  Welsh,  and  Icelandic 
is  like  th  in  thin;  otherwise  like  t,  or  th  in 
thyme,  in  all  the  modern  European  languages. 

tscii  in  German  is  as  ch  in  church. 

ty  in  Hungarian.    See  Y,  below. 

tz  is  as  ts  in  pits. 

u  is  usually  as  in  rule  (o75)  or  put  (u).    In 

French  and  in  open  syllables  in  Dutch  it  sounds 
somewhat  like  u  in  put.  The  correct  sound  may 
be  approximated  by  attempting  to  pronounce  0 
with  the  lips  in  the  position  for  pronouncing  66. 
In  Welsh  u  is  like  i  in  machine;  in  Rumanian  it 
is  usually  silent  when  final. 

ft  (sometimes  printed  ue  in  German  and  Turk- 
ish) is  like  u  in  French.    See  above. 

ue,  except  when  representing  u,  usually  com- 
bines the  sound  of  u  and  e,  more  or  less  closely 
joined  in  pronunciation. 

ui  in  French  is  much  like  Eng.  xce  (but  see 
on,  qu,  above)  ;    in  Dutch  nearly  as  oi  in  boil. 

um,  un,  in  French  are  nearly  as  e  in  her,  nasal- 
ized; in  Portuguese  as  Portuguese  u,  nasalized. 
See  m,  above. 

uu  in  Dutch  is  Dutch  u  prolonged. 

uy  in  French  is  like  ui  (see  above),  except 
before  a  vowel,  when  it  is  like  ui  followed  by 
y  as  in  you. 

v  in  German,  Dutch,  and  the  Slavic  languages 
(Russian,  Polish,  etc.)  is  as  f  in  fin  when  final 
in  a  word,  or  (usually)  in  a  corresponding  part 
of  a  compound;   otherwise  as  v  in  vine. 

w  in  German,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Pol- 
ish is  like  v  in  vine ;  in  Dutch  it  is  like-  a  w 
made  without  rounding  the  lips;  in  Welsh  it  is 
usually  as  66  in  food. 

x  in  modern  Spanish  is  usually  as  a?  in  fox; 
sometimes  it  is  as  J  or  o.  (See  G,  above.)  In 
colonial  Spanish,  especially  Mexican,  and  in  some 
dialects  in  Spain,  it  often  is  as  s  in  sin.  In  Port- 
uguese x  has  the  sound  of  sh  in  English. 

z  is  as  ts  in  hats  in  German;  in  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  Norwegian,  like  s  (see  above)  ;  in 
Spanish  like  th  in  thin,  but  in  American  Spanish 
and  in  some  dialects  in  Spain  like  s  in  sin;  in 
Italian  like  ts.  or  dz  (as  in  English  adze)  or 
sometimes  nearly  as  the  English  z;  in  Portu- 
guese, when  final,  like  sh  in  shun.  Otherwise  it  is 
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usually  as  z  in  zinc,  as  in  Dutch,  Polish,  Hunga-  proofs  used  are  of  several  different  lands,  and 

rian,  etc.  these  are  described  under  the  title  Photting. 

y  is  generally  like  i  in  machine.  In  Danish,  The  most  important  use  of  the  word  in  eon- 
Swedish,  and  Norwegian  it  is  like  French  u;  ym  nection  with  the  arts  is  the  name  given  to  trial 
and  yn  in  French  are  like  im  and  tn.  impressions  from  an  engraved  wood  block  or 
z  in  Polish  is  as  z  in  azure.  plate.  (See  Print.)  It  is  customary  to  take 
2  in  Bohemian,  Bulgarian,  Croatian,  and  Ser-  these  proof  impressions  at  different  times  as  the 
vian  is  like  z  in  azure,  or,  when  final,  like  eh  in  plate  approaches  completion,  and  such  impres- 
ship.  sions  are  called  engravers'  proofs,  and,  in  spite 
z  in  Polish  is  a  softened  z,  much  like  z  (zh).  of  their  showing  an  incomplete  state  of  the  plate, 
zs  in  Hungarian  is  like  z  in  azure.  are  sure  to  command  high  prices  in  the  case  of 
PHONY,  pr<Vne,  Gaspabo  Claib  Francois  an  engraving  of  any  importance.  The  engravers' 
Marie  Riche,  Baron  de  (1755-1839).  A  French  proofs,  taken  as  the  plate  approaches  completion, 
engineer  and  mathematician,  born  at  Ghamelet  and  are  extremely  brilliant  and  effective,  because 
educated  in  the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees.  In  they  are  taken  one  by  one,  by  hand,  and  with 
1785  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  restoration  of  the  great  care;  the  same  brilliancy  is  preserved  in 
harbor  of  Dunkirk,  and  in  1794,  after  the  comple-  the  earliest  proofs  which  are  printed  off  ex- 
tion  of  his  great  tables  of  logarithms  to  twenty-  pressly  for  sale.  These  are  often  classified  in 
five  decimal  places,  the  first  made  under  the  wme  special  way.  It  is  customary  in  the  case 
metric  system,  he  was  named  professor  of  mathe-  of  a  large  and  important  engraving  for  the 
matics  at  the  Polytechnique.  Four  years  after-  artist  to  etch  upon  the  margin  of  the  plate  some 
wards  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Ecole  des  very  small  design,  as  a  head,  a  figure  of  a  bird 
Ponts.  Prony  held  office  through  the  Empire  °r  heast,  or  even  a  sketched  incident  with  two 
and  was  connected  with  the  great  sanitary  meas-  figures,  and  this  little  picture  is  printed  with  the 
ures  undertaken  in  the  Pontine  Marshes  and  krge  composition  which  occupies  the  greater 
along  the  valley  of  the  Po.  His  more  important  part  of  the  plate.  Impressions  so  taken  are 
works  include:  Nouvelle  architecture  hydrau-  <»lled  remarque  proofs,  and  are  recognized  as 
lique  (1790-96) ;  Cours  de  mScanique  (1815) ;  De-  being  the  earliest.  The  remarque  being  planed 
ecription  des  marais  Pontine  (1823)  ;  and  Notice  away  or  the  plate  cut  down,  the  proofs  next 
eur  lee  grandee  tables  logarithmiques  (1824).  taken   are   known  as  artists'   proofs.     All  this 


(from  Lat.  pro-,  before  +  nym-  *"«*  the  intended  lettering  on  the  edge  of  the 

pha,  Qk.  rtfvpr,,  nymphe,  bride,  nymph).    A  stage  plate,  that  is  to  say,  the  title  of  the  picture 

of   development   with   certain   dipterous   insects  and  the  name  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  artist  of 

which   transform   within   the   last   larval   skin.  who8e  on&DAl  w?rk  the  fnf~vin«ii,ft  C3L ? 

This  last  skin  having  hardened  and  contracted,  "°  j™??  caf!e8>  hav*  *"*  bf«l  added.     Proofs 

the  insect  within  it  loses  all  apparent  structure  ma?,e  from  the  unlettered  plate  are  called  gen- 

and  becomes   an  accumulation   of  soft,   creamy  ^Wyproofs  before  the  letter  or  proofs  before 

matter  within  a  delicate  membrane.    This  condi-  anf.  J*"*"-     If>  n™'  *he  names  of  the  anginal 

tion  begins  in  the  resting  larva,  and  the  sur-  ar,tlflt»  }*  anv;  and  of  the  engraver  are  added  just 

rounding  membrane  is  probably  the  larval  hypo-  J*Iow  the  edge  of  the  picture,  proofs  taken  at 

dermis     In  this  pronymph  the  organs  gradually  *hw  8ta*e  *™  <*lled  ?"»*•  ¥***  **•  *lle-  or 

take  shape  until  a  true  pupa,  corresponding  to  BJ.  some  such  name  invented  for  the  purpose, 

that  of  a  hymenopterous  insect,  is  formed.  What  ]8  ■Md  here  of  the  engraver's  or  artist's 

PBOOF  (OF.  prove,  preuve,  Fr.  preuve,  from  nam€ :,doe?  *<*  refe*  *?  ^  appearance  of  any 

Lat.  proba,  proof,  from  probare,  to  test,  exam-  •!*}■*»  "Suture  within  the  boundanea  of  the 

ine).     In  the  mechanicalarts,  a  trial  copy  or  Picture  itself ;  for  in  many  etchings  and  similar 

;«*™aQ;™     ti,,,-    s«  +iw»  .» +  «#  <i  ;<»_<.;  nui*»~  *k«  works  the  signature  is   almost  a  part  of  the 

impression.    Thus,  in  the  art  of  die-sinking,  the  d    .  ^    *      f       Jth  lettereare  those 

impressions  taken   from  the  die  from  time  to  .      e,  .  ,    .,    *\  .,  /TV.  ...      ..., 

time  as  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  approximate  ,n  ^h*dL*5*  w*6,  ,?P-,U1  l$*n  "a*0"  A 

completion  are  called  proofs,  as  their  purpose  is  ™  ™***&,  but  left  m  outline.    After  the* 

to  guide  the  artist.    TTiey  are,  of  course,  rtruck  £"*"  ftre  «>mPleted.  «>«  ordinary  prmts  an 
in  metal  of  no  great  intrinsic  value  except  in        „?  *  x.„  .    .         .   ,  A%  „.,.,. 

the  case  of  the  last  state  of  the  die,  or  what  is        There  are  still  to  be  noted  the  proofs  of  artistic 

expected  to  be  the  last,  when  a  proof  will  be  engravings,    which    are    never    lettered   on   the 

taken   in  the  metal   intended  to  be  used.    As,  marSin>  whicn  are  not  intended   to  have  any 

however,  museums  and  private  collectors  com-  t,tle»  or  anv  nam«  of  ar*lst  or  publisher,  or 

pete  with  one  another  eagerly  for  the  proof  copies  anv  number  or  letter  whatever  on  the  margin, 

of  coins,  and  still  more  eagerly  for  proofs  of  £  conscientious  etcher  is  very  careful  in  noting 

important  medallions,  it  is  not  unusual  to  take  ™e  number  of  editions  printed  from  any  plate 

a  number  of  such  impressions  from  the  com-  thuB  unsigned.    The  plate  may  be  changed  after 

pleted   die.     These   are    sometimes    marked    as  anv  P«"  printing;  new  effects  may  be  produced, 

proofs  by  having  a  peculiar  characteristic.    Thus,  worn  hne8  strengthened. 

all    modern    coined    money    is    saved    from    the        From  this  it  will  be  seen  what  is  the  real  im- 

attacks  of  those  who  clip  or  pare  the  edges  of  portance  of  first  state  and  second  state,  and  the 

silver  and  gold   pieces    (which  practice  was  a  like,  in  artistic  engravings.    (See  Etching;  Lnre 

great  abuse  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century)  Engraving;    Mezzotint.)      The    first    state  is 

by  having  raised  letters  around  the  edge,  such  apt  to  be  preferred,  because  there  is  certainty 

as  "Dieu  protege  la  France,"  on  some   French  that  the  plate  has  not  been  worn  at  this  stage 

coins  of  the  Third  Empire  and  the  Republic,  or  of  its  existence.     It  may  be,  however,  that  the 

else  by  having  the  edge  fluted  or  reeded  with  second    state    is    preferred    for    many    reasons, 

little  bars  across  it.    These  will  be  omitted  in  There  are  some  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  in  which 

the  proofs.  the  second  state  is  admittedly  finer.    An  impres- 

In  the  printing  of  books  and  periodicals,  the  sion  on  vellum  of  the  second  state  of  an  etching 
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may  be  better  than  an  impression  on  paper  of  word,  or  words,  the  sign   4,  which  is  merely  a 

the  first  state,  because  prints  on  vellum  are  care-  specialized  form  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  word 

fully  taken  and  because  of  the  exceptional  beauty  'delete?.'    One  way  will  secure  the  desired  result 

of  a  print  upon  this  particular  material    Again,,  as  well  as  the  other,  but  the  second  plainly 

the  first  state  may   De  only   known   from   the  shows   its  economy,   which  exemplifies  that  of 

second  state  or  other  subsequent  states  by  some  au  marks  peculiar  to  proof-reading.    Frequently 

very  slight  and  hardly  noticeable  modification.  a  number  of  corrections  must  be  made  in  the 

PBOOF.     In  law,  the  establishment  of  facts  ««■«*   line,   and   in   this   case   the   only   really 

alleged  in  the  pleadings  in  a  judicial  proceeding  arbitrary  mark  is  used,  being  a  vertical  stroke, 

by  competent  legal  evidence.     It  is,  therefore,  placed   after   each    marginal    item,    merely    for 

the  result  of  evidence,  as  distinguished  from  the  reparation.     Some  readers  make  such  a  stroke 

evidence  itself.    However,  the  words  proof  and  J™'  each  correction  m  the  left-hand  margin, 

evidence  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous,  even  DUt  before  those  in  the  right-hand.    It  is  better 

by  the  courts,  and  when  this  is  done,  proof  means  alwavB  *°  nave  *t  follow,  as  that  practice  becomes 

simply  competent  legal  evidence,  as  distinguished  *>  instinctive  as  to  free  the  mind  from  unneces- 

from  irrelevant   and   incompetent   hearsay  evi-  f*17  formality,  and I  so  assists  toward  conceutra- 

dence.    See  Evidence.  "on  of  attention,  wnich  is  the  key  to  success. 

PBOOF-BEADIHG.    The  reading  of  printers'  JV  £>  wo»*.ietter  fa  c°™*ted  by  making  a 

TT               '.        J           *«*^"» w*  *«*««* »  stroke  through  it  and  writing  the  proper  letter 

proofs,  for  correction  of  errors  in  the  type,  or,  by  m  the  marguY.    Exact  system  in  the  arrangement 

authors  or  editors,  for  final  approval  or  altera-  of  margini3  items  is  ver^  deBirable.    Thus*  a  line 

tion.     Proof-readers   are  sometimes  called  cor-  ^nt&in     number  'f  e            and  it  .;  much 

rectors  of  the  press,  and  their  work  .correction  eaa*er  for  the  compositor  ^  trace  the  corrections 

of  the  press,  especially  in  Great  Britain.     Of  a  made  m  regular  order,  exactly  in  line  with 

course  the  assembling  of  types,  one  by  one,  from  the  corresponding  faults.    It  is  well  worth  while 

their  boxes  in  the  printer's  case,  or  the  striking  to  ^^^  the  habit  of  using  the  margin  on  the 

of  a  corresponding  number  of  keys  in  machine  left  for  corrections  in  the  first  half  of  the  line, 

composition, ,  is  not  done  by  the  average  worker  9nd  that  on  the  right  for  others;  also  to  write 

wrthout  accidents,  making  errors  that  need  cor-  the  firgt  one  well   *ut  ^^  the  left  ^           d 

lection;  and  the  work,  besides  the  mere  technical  the  fiwt  on  ^  other  gide.  near  the      intK  'g^ 

nunuti*   comprehends  reproduction  from  hand-  proof-readers  make  the  first  mark  on  the  right 

r^S  ^i1"686^8  many  ^U  °-  ^f1^  distant  from  the  print,  and  those  for  later  posi- 

In  fact,   typographic   composition   is   liable   to  tions  nearer,  thus  undoubtedly  causing  loss  of 

error  m  more  ways  than  any  person  not  a  printer  time  ^  the  correctors  of  the  type,  who  have  to 

could  possibly  imagine.     Thus  it  may  be  seen  trace  out  the  correspondences, 

that  correction  through  proof-reading  is  a  most         /ov   n, .     ,  ,    ,.         .       ,  ., 

important  feature  of  the  production  of  printed  <*>  £*%£*  fr  .whet£e*  °,f  a  lett?^  a 

matter.     In  fact,  sometimes  the  work  done  on  wor*>  °r  many  words    is  called  transposition, 

proofs  is  one  of  the  largest  items  of  expense.  fuch  chaWJ  w^m  a  line  js  indicated  by  aline 

Special  marks  are  universally  used  by  printers  *r*T  *^        I'  Z  around  the  first  letter, 

in  Erecting  proofs,   and  authors  and  editors  J™*' 'JZt'^^IfL**0™  i]*oae  *M™' 

will  find  advantage  in  knowing  and  using  these  *■$  *°  *  £"*  ""ft*1?*, the. *ew  Place  for  <*e 

marks,  mainly   bfcause  of  tSeir  inherent  sim-  ™«^^  ^T^™  ^ST 

plicity.       Absolute     simplicity     in     indicating  £OTJ5Z?7E^^ 

chamres.  however  is  the  onlv  essential  desidera-  *°  cro8s  tbem  and  wnte  the  lettera  themselves 
C^  a  desVred  chanSe  te  shown  on  the  in  P10^  opdeT'  especially  for  machine  composi- 
ng«# \  ™!!T™ \tHSL«Ji TLnW  hf  tion-    To  transpose  paragraphs,  a  line  is  made 

to  technicality  is  of  no  consequence.    One  method  mZJ^*1%™J~  ™w  ^^J**  *  a" 

of  marking  a "proof  will  almost  surely  fail,  and  J&J^,tJfaMfcr'    but    ^""P086    18   *» 

that  method  is  one  that  suggests  itself  instinc-  p nmf  ™   wo™* 


soouia  De  uuten  out,  or  writing  a  comma  or  otner     z „ \. *,    ™  — »--  — «~,  ~.~.  ~»   ».  ^»ko 

point  after  a  word,  with  no  mark  in  the  margin.  ??r  mal}  <??**}*>  and  c-   °r  caps   *>r  capitals. 

Proofs  have  been  so  corrected,  and  great  disap-  For  a  8m£le  letter  or  two  letters  together  it  is 

pointment  felt  because  the  final  result  showed  economical  to  write  the  letters  themselves  in  the 

neglect  ( of  the  corrections.    In  the  words  of  a  margin,  with  one  line  underscoring  for  italic,  two 

puzzled* editor  who  was  shown  how  to  change  a  lines  for  small  capitals,  and  three  for  capitals; 

sentence:       "Why,    it's    nothing    but    common  bu*  m  changing  a  single  letter  it  is  better  to 

sense!"    Some  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  were  w™te  the  letter  itself, -in  its  proper  form,  than 

to  remain,  but  they  were  to  have  a  different  to  use  the  abbreviations  indicating  that  form, 

position   (they  were  to  be  'transposed'),  and  it  because  thus  only  one  character  is  written  in- 

was  thought   that  through   some   special   tech-  stead  of  four  or  more.    One  line  is  sufficient  in 

nicality  they  must  be  preserved;  but  the  advice  any  case  under  the  type  that  is  to  be  removed, 

was  that  the  whole  sentence  be  crossed  out  and  In  manuscript  one  line  of  underscoring  directs 

the  whole  new  one  be  written  in,  directly  in  line  the  use  of  italic ;  two,  small  capitals ;  and  three, 

with  the  erasure.     Markings  for  correction  may  capitals. 

be  enumerated  as  follows:  (5)  To  correct  type  of  wrong  form — too  heavy, 

(1)  In  ordering  the  removal  of  anything  not  too  light,  etc. — 'w.f.,'  meaning  'wrong  font*  (type 

desired,  a  novice  might  write  a  full  direction,  as  of  a  wrong  kind),  is  written. 

This  is  to  be  taken  out;"  but  the  proof-reader  (6)   A  direction  to  leave  unchanged  anything 

makes  in  the  margin,  opposite  a  crossed  letter,  that  has  been  crossed  is  given  by  making  dots 
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under  it  and  writing  'stet'  (meaning  let  it  stand  ity  than  is  common  to  other  persons;  but,  aside 
as  it  is')  in  the  margin.  from  knowledge  of  typographic  technicality,  their 
(7)  Omission  of  a  word  or  words  is  called  an  peculiar  comparative  certainty  is  merely  the 
'out'  by  printers,  but  that  of  a  point  or  a  Dart  of  result  of  constant  practice, 
a  word  is  not  so  called,  though  the  method  of  pBOPAGANDA  (Lat.  de  propaganda  fid,. 
correcting  is  the  same.  A  caret  (A)  *»  made  «rt„««-tl:-i„  «,„  „^„«Xo+i^«  «#  Ji.«  <?ui.\  t£ 
in  the  place  for  insertion,  and  the  character  conceraJnfi ^ the  propagation  of  the  faith).  The 
or  words  (the  'out')  written  directly  opposite  name  of  the  most  important  of  the  Roman  con- 
when  possible;  but  otherwise  it  may  be  placed  Scions  or  committees  of  cardinals  for  the 
according  to  convenience,  with  a  line  drawn  to  J^in1,.8t™tl0\  ™S?r  tne  Fop?'^of  tb€1JRo?a? 
it.    When  an  'out'  is  too  long  to  write  in  the  ^^^ 

margin,  the  proof-reader  writes  in  its  place  'out,  ^£^MM^1  1^    tatemdK 

see  copy,'  marks  the  matter  omitted  on  the  copy,  V^SLSTSZ  wnTnc^infl an^lut 

and  sends  it  to  the  compositor  with  the  proof.  fif^EIS I     T^ iZi^^^^JtwI^^ 

For  insertion  of  a  snace   the  sum    it    is  written  hierarchy.    They  include :  In  Europe,  the  British 

fa \\Z  !Swh!  !«LPf      aIT  in\  *r^SS  lsle8>  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland. 

fnr  inLntn  ^u^aASEFZi  «£L  Gre«*>  «"•  B*Ikftn  Peninsula,  and  parts  of  Ger- 
for  insertion  of  an  em  or  square  of  space.  '  a]1  of  North  America  £  Meii(jo   aU 

^- (  *)^SUiPeri0r,a?d  inferior  characters  are  in-  of  ^ia  but  the  Patriarchate  of  Goa  and  the 

dicated  thus:        i..     .        The   first  of   these  Philip  ine8.    all   of  Afrfca  t  A1      u  ^ 

marks  is  an  apostrophe   never  called  a  'superior  ^^  dioce8ea  8ubject  to  e^o^  metropoli- 

comma'  by  printers,  who  would  hardly  know  it  t&nB;  Au8tralia  and  Oceania.     The  chureheTof 

yAvalname*     ...        lt,      ^        A        .  ^  .  .  the  Oriental  Rite  also  come  under  the  Propa- 

(9)  The  meaning  'turn  this  character  right'  is  ^fa  For  furtner  detail8,  see  Missions,  Cheis- 
indicated  by  the  mark     d.     Some  proof-readers  xian 

make  it  o  in  the  right-hand  margin,  but  sim-  piopAOATTOW  OP  TfTR  pattr  S*. 
plicity  is  gained  and  nothing  is  lost  by  making  *»OFAQATION  or  THE  FAITH,  So- 
ft always  the  same.  cietucs  fob  the.    See  Missions,  Christian. 

(10)  A  mark  I  indicates  that  a  space  (alow  PBOPAHE  (from  propyl,  from  propionic. 
blank  type)  is  to  be  pushed  down  so  that  it  will  from  Gk-  *7>*-™t,  prd-tos,  first  +  *■(»*,  pion,  fat 
not  print.  "+"  fn^tA-ane),C,HB.    A  gaseous  compound  of  car- 

(11)  Crookedness  of  lines  is  noted  by  strokes  ^n  and  nyd1"0^  existing  in  small  quantities  in 
( = )  above  and  below  and  repeated  in  margin.  cnide  petroleum.    ite  illuminating  power  is  half 

(12)  Elimination  of  space  between  characters  *g*in  a8x  ^reat  as.  ****  .of  «**«»  <**•>  '>  "kf 
is  directed  by  the  use  of  tie-marks  (C).  These  eihaiie'  *  18  Poetically  insoluble  in  water,  but 
should  also  be  used  above  and  below  the  dele-  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  dissolves 
mark  ('delete')  when  letters  from  between  which  **  on?;8jx*k  of  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol. 
a  hyphen  is  removed  are  to  be  drawn  together.  At—l<  c-  d-4  F)  «  condenses  to  a  liquid.  It 
When  a  space  is  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  is  produced  when  acetone,  glycerin,  and  certain 
hyphen,  the  marking  should  be  the  same  as  for  other  substances  are  heated  with  hydriodic  acid 
changing  a  letter—the  hyphen  crossed  out  and  a  to  280°  c-  <536°  F-)  !  but  **  may  be  best  pre- 
spaoe-mark  written  in  the  margin.  Pared  in  the  pure  state  by  treating  iso-propvl 

(13)  A  new  paragraph  is  ordered  instead  of  J"11**  (CH,)fCHI,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  mere  sentence  bv  making  a  caret  and  placing  *»  Hydrocabbons  ;  Carbon  Compounds. 

the   sign     T    in    the   margin.     Change   from   a        PBOPEB    (OP.,  Fr.  propref  from  Lat.  pro- 
paragraph  to  a  sentence  is  shown  by  a  connecting  P*™*,  peculiar  to  one's  self) .    In  heraldry  (q.v.). 
mark  from  the  lower  line  to  the  upper  and  in  *  charge  borne  of  its  natural  color, 
the  margin  either  'no    V  or  'run  in.'  PROPERTIUS,  Sextus    (fc.49-c.15  B.C.).    A 

(14)  Reduction  of  space  between  words  is  Roman  elegiac  poet.  He  was  an  Umbrian  by 
directed  by  a  mark  (|/)  at  the  top  of  the  let-  birth,  and  his  native  town  was  in  all  probability 
ters,  which  is  equivalent  to  writing  "Take  out  the  city  of  Asisium.  He  was  of  equestrian  rank, 
some  of  the  space."  and  his  father,  who  had  joined  Lucius  Antonius, 

(15)  Marks  expressive  of  meanings  that  could  had  lost  much  of  his  estate,  which  waa^confiscated 
not  be  more  clearly  told  are  | — I  LJC  j.  They  by  Augustus.  Of  the  poet's  life  there  are  but  few 
are  used  when  anything  is  to  be  raised,  lowered,  data.  After  his  father's  death  he  came  to  Rome, 
or  drawn  to  left  or  right.  probably  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  studied 

The  matter  of  convenience  in  the  arrangement  law-     ™B   profession,   however,    proved  but  a 

of  marginal  marks   is  worthy  of  very  careful  nominal  one,  for  his  real  life-work  lay  in  poetry, 

consideration.     The  proof-readers  whose  practice  His  first  patron  was  Volcatius  Tullus,  but  after 

is  best  are  those  who  have  begun  with  serious  the  publication  of  his  first  book,  he  was  presented 

determination   that   such    convenience   must   be  *°  tne  famous  M«cenas   (q.v.),  who  became  hi* 

conserved,  and  have  never  allowed  haste  or  pres-  lasting  friend.    The  relations  of  Propertius  with 

sure  of  any  kind  to  swerve  them  from  this  path  his  fellow-poets  were  most  harmonious.     He  i* 

of  rectitude.     Authors  and  editors  might  well  mentioned  frequently  by  Ovid  with  unmistakable 

exercise  similar  care.    Often  their  markings  are  affection,  and  he  speaks  of  Vergil  with  enthusi- 

made  with  lines  alternating  upward  and  down-  asm.    Although  the  name  neither  of  Horace  nor 

ward,  with  so  little  regularity  as  to  make  them  of  Tibullus  occurs  in  his  poems,  his  work  contains 

resemble  something  "reticulated  or  decussated  at  many  reminiscences  of  both.    Of  the  latter  part 

equal  distances,  with  interstices  between  the  in-  of  the  life  of  Propertius  we  know  nothing.    He 

tersections"    (Johnson's   definition  of  network),  speaks  of  himself  as  a  valetudinarian,  and  he  died 

and  the  correcting  of  the  type  from  such  mark-  at  Rome,  probably  at  the  age  of  about  thirty-five, 

ings  is  very  expensive,  because  it  takes  so  much  According  to  Pliny,  he  married  after  the  death 

time,   and   is   seldom   done  accurately.     Profes-  of  his  mistress,  and  left  a  son,  but  this  account 

sional  proof-readers  detect  errors-with  more  facil-  is  doubtful,  and  is  rightly  discredited. 
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The  work  of  Propertius  falls  into  two  classes :  that  he  inspired  Goethe  to  the  composition  of  his 

first,  and  by  far  the  more  important,  love*elegies,  Romische  Elegien. 

and,  second,  poems  of  eulogy.  Indeed,  the  great  The  first  edition  of  Propertius  was  published  at 
event  of  the  poet's  life,  and  the  only  one  of  real  Venice,  in  1472.  Other  important  old  editions 
importance  so  far  as  his  literary  activity  is  con-  were  by  Scaliger  (Paris,  1577)  ;  Passerat  (ib., 
eerned,  was  his  love  for  a  mistress,  somewhat  his  1608)  ;  Broukhus  (Amsterdam,  1727)  ;  Vulpi 
senior,  whom  he  celebrated  as  Cynthia,  but  whose  (Padua,  1755);  and  Burmann  (Utrecht,  .1780). 
real  name,  if  we  may  believe  Apuleius  (q.v.),  The  editions  of  Lachmann  (Leipzig,  1816;  Berlin, 
was  Hostia.  She  was  probably  the  sister  of  one  1829)  were  epoch-making  in  Propertian  criticism. 
Hostius,  who  is  known  only  as  the  author  of  a  Other  editions  have  been  published  by  Jacob 
lost  epic  entitled  Bellum  Histricum.  In  character  (Leipzig,  1827)  ;  Hertzberg  (Halle,  1843-45)  ; 
she  seems  to  have  been  light,  fickle,  vain,  and  paley  (London,  1872) ;  Bahrens  (Leipzig,  1880) ; 
mercenary,  yet  witty  and  beautiful.  In  his  early  Palmer  (Dublin,  1880);  Postgate  (London, 
youth  the  poet  had  had  an  ephemeral  passion  for  1881)  and  the  text  only  by  Keil  (Leipzig, 
a  slave-girl  whom  he  calls  Lycinna,  but  after  his  1850)  ;  Haupt  (5th  ed.,  ib.,  1885)  ;  and  Mttller 
acquaintance  with  Cynthia  he  appears  to  have  (ib.,  1870).  English  translations  have  been  made 
been  loyal  to  her  for  several  yearB.  At  last,  by  Cranstoun  (London,  1875)  and  Moore  (Ox- 
probably  after  some  five  years,  there  came  a  break  f0rd,  1870).  Consult  also:  Jacob,  Propertius 
in  their  union,  although  they  seem  to  have  been  (Lttbeck  1847)  ;  Plessis,  Etudes  sur  Properce  et 
reconciled  before  her  death.  In  the  poems  ad-  ses  4Ugies  (Paris,  1886)  ;  Da  vies,  Catullus,  Tibul- 
dressed  to  her  Propertius  appears  at  his  best,  iU8i  and  Propertius  (London,  1876). 
although  the  letter  of  Arethuse  to  her  husband,  ^^^^-B^m-w  ,s\*n  *  T  i. 
Lvcotas,  foreshadowing  the  Her  aides  of  Ovid,  has  PBOPEBTY  (OF.  properte  from  Lat.  pro- 
a  ring  of  pathos  rarelf  beautiful.  The  two  domi-  P™tas,  property,  peculiar  nature  or  quality, 
nant  notes  of  his  poetry  are  passion  and  erudi-  from  propmu*  peculiar  to  one's  self),  Uw  of. 
tion.  Less  perfect  intechnique than  Horace,  he  is  J?  the  broadest  sense  (which  is  also  in  English 
more  real;  less  sincere  than  Catullus,  he  is  more  the  ordinary  sense),  property  includes  all  rights 
balanced  and  restrained.  The  poet  with  whom  *■*  are  primarily 'economic  in  their  objects-all 
one  involuntarily  compares  him  is  Tibullus,  yet  "***  that  constitute  le^illy  protected  wealth, 
here  one  misses  the  delicate  sentimentalism  » 'thus  includes  all  rights  in  corporeal ^things, 
founded  on  real  affection  for  Delia  which  Tibullus  whether  immovable  or  movable;  all  rights  to  de- 
had,  while  the  erudite  touches  of  Propertius,  mand  from  particular  persons  (debtors)  acts  or 
which  justly  won  him  the  epithet  of  'the  learned/  omissions  that  are  primarily  of  economic  value; 
are  happily  far  less  evident  in  his  fellow.  The  and  all  monopolies  such  as  patent  rights,  copy- 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Propertius  among  ™ght8>  franchises,  etc.  Excluded  in  modern  law 
Latin  poets  is  this  erudition,  often  carried  with  ar«  the  rights  of  a  public  officer  or  of  a  citizen, 
visible  effort.  As  his  models  he  took  the  Greek  **<*  *J»  ri8hts  of  *  husband  or  father  or  guardian 
Alexandrine  school  of  poetry,  following  especially  over  the  person  of  a  wife  or  child  or  ward;  be- 
Philetas  and  Callimachus,  being  himself  called  cauSe'  although  these  rights  may  have  economic 
'the  Roman  Callimachus '  value,  modern  law  does  not  regard  them  pnma- 

In  comparison  with  his  love  poems  his  eulogis-  «ly  from  this  point  of  view.    Modern  theory,  in- 

tic  verse  is  of  slight  interest.    Urged  by  Maecenas  d«e<*>    regards   all   public   and   family   relations 

to  write  in  epic  strain,  he  pleaded  his  unsuit-  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  duties  than 

ability  to  the  task.    The  justice  of  his  self-judg-  from  that  of  ngnts  <*▼■)- 

ment  is  confirmed  by  his  elegies  on  Vertumnus,  Early  Law  does  not  draw  these  distinctions; 

Tarpeia.  Hercules  and  Cacus,  and  Jupiter  Fer-  all  early  private  rights  are,  in  a  broad  sense, 

etriua,  for  all  of  which  he  probably  drew  his  ma-  property  rights.    Our  Aryan  ancestors  apparently 

terial  chiefly  from  Varro  (q.v.).    Yet  he  treated  used  the  same  word  (Ger.  mund,  Lat.  manus,  the 

also  contemporary  events  in  his  poems  on  the  hand)    to  indicate   legal   power  over  inanimate 

battle  of  Actium  and  the  deaths  of  Cornelia  and  things,  animals,  slaves,  delinquent  debtors,  wives, 

Marcelhis,    and    the    preparations    of   Augustus  and  children ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  powers 

against  the  Parthians.  °f  owners,  masters,  creditors,  husbands,  and  fa- 

The  first  book  of  the  elegies  was  published  by  thers  were  originally  equally  unlimited.    (Cf.  Mab- 

Propertius,  probably  about  28,  under  the  name  of  biage;  Pabent  and  Child.)     In  early  German 

Cynthia.     Although  the  dates  of  the  remaining  law  the  same  word  (mund)  was  applied  to  the 

books  are  somewhat  uncertain,  the  second  and  power  of  the  King;  and  throughout  the  Middle 

third  seem  to  have  appeared  about  26,  the  fourth  Ag®3  governmental  powers  were  generally  treated 

about  21,  and  the  fifth  about  16.    The  very  num-  as  property  rights.     Survivals  of  these  early  views 

ber  of  the  books  is  a  disputed  question.     Thev  are  found  in  the  English  common  law;  e.g.  in  the 

were  supposed  to  be  three  until  the  edition  of  description  of  an  office  as  an  'incorporeal  heredita- 

Lachmann   (q.v.),  who  divided  the  second  book  merit*  and  in  the  treatment  of  paternal  right  as 

into  two.    Despite  the  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  right  to  services. 

a  division,  there  are  objections  which  may  be  al-  Roman  Law  sharply  distinguished  public  from 

leged  against  it.  private  law  and  political  from  property  rights. 

The  manuscripts  of  Propertius  are  very  late  The  Roman  law  of  property,  however,  originally 

and  extremely  corrupt.     His  works  were  appar-  included  family  rights.     The  earliest  classifica- 

ently  unknown  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the  tion  of  property,  which  appears  in  the  XII.  Ta- 

earliest  mention  of  a  manuscript  of  them  being  bles,  is  ( 1 )  familia,  the  household,  which  includes 

one  in  the  possession  of  Petrarch.    The  best  is  the  land      and    agricultural    easements,    beasts    of 

Codes   Tieapolitanus,    dating    from    the    twelfth  draught  and  burden,  slaves,  wife  and  children; 

or  thirteenth  century,  and  now  in  the  library  of  and  (2)  pecunia  (from  pecus,  a  herd),  which  in- 

Wolfenbfittel.    The  influence  of  the  poet  on  litera-  eludes  all  other  things.     Since  things  of  familia 

tnre  has  been  slight,  although  it  is  noteworthy  were  capable  of  conveyance  only  through  a  formal 
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sale  before  witnesses,  known  as  mancipation,  they  main  except  that  of  the  State.     On  the  other 

were  also  termed  res  mancipi,  and  the  things  of  hand,  the  general  introduction  of  official  registra- 

peounia  were  termed  res  nee  mancipi.    In  early  tion  of  conveyances,  mortgages,  etc.,  and  the  dis- 

Roman  law  these  two  classes  of  property  seem  position  to  protect  the  honeBt  purchaser  who  re- 

to  have  been  protected  by  different  remedies  and  lies  upon  the  public  records  have  greatly  modi- 

to  have  been  governed  by  different  rules  as  re-  fied  the  Roman  rules.    The  registered  conveyee  or 

gards  testamentary  disposition.    In  the  later  law,  mortgagee  is  always  protected  against  the  holders 

as  modified  by  the  praetors,  the  distinction  lost  of   unregistered  titles,   and  in  modern  German 

all  practical  importance.    In  the  later  jurispru-  law  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  title  without 

dence,    family    rights    were    taken    out    of    the  registration. 

category  of  property    {res)   and  put  under  the  As  to  movable  property,  nearly  all  the  Euro- 
law  of  persons.  pean  legislations  have  accepted  the  old  German 

It  is  probable  that  the  debtor  was  originally  rule  that  honest  possession  is  good  title  except 

regarded  as  a  res  mancipi;  but  with  the  disap-  against  a  prior  possessor  by  whom  the  thing  wis 

pearance  of  the  pledge  of  the  debtor's  person  in  lost  or  from  whom  it  was  stolen ;  and  even  in  the 

the  form  of  sale  (nexum),  rights  against  debtors  case  of  lost  or  stolen  property,  the  possessor  who 

(obligations,    q.v.)    were    sharply   distinguished  has  purchased  the  thing  "at  a  fair,  in  a  market, 

from  rights  over  things.  at  a  public  sale,  or  from  a  merchant  who  deals  in 

The  Roman  law  also  developed  a  clear  dis-  such  articles"  is  not  obliged  to  surrender  it  un- 
tinction  between  ownership  and  all  other  rights  til  the  price  which  he  paid  for  it  is  refunded.  In 
in  things.  (1)  Ownership  (proprietas)  included  the  modern  German  code  the  rule  is  somewhat 
all  powers  that  were  neither  specifically  with-  different :  purchase  in  market  overt  does  not  pro- 
held  by  the  law,  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  tect  the  possessor  of  lost  or  stolen  things,  bnt 
nor  specifically  granted  by  the  owner  to  another  purchase  at  a  public  auction  gives  him  an  un- 
person. Ownership  was  thus  at  once  the  general  assailable  title.  In  the  German  code,  also,  the 
and  the  residuary  right  over  things.  (2)  All  honest  possessor  of  money  or  of  negotiable  papers 
others  rights  (jura  in  re)  were  limited  either  in  payable  to  bearer  is  always  owner,  and  similar 
content  or  in  duration.  These  limited  rights  rules  are  contained  in  the  commercial  codes  of 
were  either  (a)  rights  of  use,  viz.  servitudes  several  other  countries.  It  follows  from  these 
(q.v.)  and  long  leaseholds  (emphyteusis  and  su-  rules  regarding  movable  property  that  no  hypoth- 
perficies,  q.v.),  or  (b)  rights  of  eventual  sale,  ecation  of  such  property  is  recognized,  but  only 
created  to  secure  debts,  viz.  pledge  (pignus,  q.v.)  pledge  accompanied  by  possession  (gage,  Faust- 
and  hypothecation  (q.v.).    Except  as  regards  the  pfand). 

real  servitudes  and  the  leaseholds,  these  rights  The  principle  which  underlies  all  these  modern 

could  be  established  either  over  immovables  or  rules  is  that  of  'publicity.'     Rights  which  run 

movables;  and  substantially  the  same  rules  were  against  all  the  world  must  be  evident  to,  or  at 

applied  to  both  classes  of  property.     With  rare  least  ascertainable  by,  all  the  world.    This  end  is 

exceptions,  right  in  things  could  be  freely  alien-  gained,  as  regards  real  property,  by  registration 

ated,  and  unless  restricted  to  the  single  life,  they  of  titles.    As  regards  movable  property  the  only 

were   subject  to  free  testamentary   disposition,  public  evidence  of  title  is  possession. 

Finally  all  rights  in  things  run  against  all  the  English  and  American  Law.     The  common 

world,  title  prevailing  over  possession.  law  of  property  has  departed  widely  from  the 

Early  German  and  Medlsval  European  Law.  conceptions  of  the  civil  law,  owing  mainly  to  the 
German  law  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  independent  development  of  the  law  of  land  un- 
real property  (eigen)  and  movable  property  der  the  influence  of  the  feudal  system.  That  sys- 
(gut),  and  the  distinction  was  emphasized  by  the  tern  was  late  in  establishing  itself  on  English  soil, 
development  of  the  feudal  land-tenures.  Different  but  once  established  it  impressed  itself  rapidly 
kinds  or  classes  of  ownership  were  recognized  as  and  permanently  on  the  law  of  property.  The 
regards  real  property:  the  right  of  a  feoffor  was  fundamental  distinction  between  movables  and 
described  as  'over-ownership'  or  dominium  emi-  immovables  disappeared,  and  we  have,  in  their 
nens;  the  right  of  the  feoffee  in  possession  was  place,  real  and  personal  property,  based  on  the 
described  as  'under -ownership'  or  beneficial  own-  distinction  between  real  and  personal  forms  of 
ership' — dominium  utile,  A  leasehold  of  a  per-  action.  The  real  action  was  available  to  recover 
manent  character,  such  as  was  frequently  held  the  very  thing  (res)  of  which  the  person  institut- 
by  peasants,  was  also  described  as  dominium  ing  it  had  been  deprived — primarily  land  and  its 
utile.  At  German  law  the  owner  of  land  had  not  fixtures.  The  personal  action  was  instituted  to 
free  power  of  alienation ;  inherited  land,  at  least,  recover  damages  from  the  person  whose  detention 
was  treated  as  family  property,  and  was  'tied  up*  or  destruction  of  a  chattel  had  rendered  him  amen- 
(verfangen)  in  the  interest  of  wife  and  children,  able  to  legal  process.  The  two  categories  thus 
In  some  territories  kinsmen  and  even  neighbors  formed  were  swelled  by  circumstances,  by  anal- 
had  rights  of  preemption.  Further  restrictions  ogy,  by  considerations  of  convenience,  resulting  in 
upon  alienation  came  with  the  development  of  the  a  curious  composite.  To  real  property  were  added 
feudal  tenures.  In  spite  of  these  restrictions,  all  the  so-called  incorporeal  interests,  whether 
however,  lawful  seisin  of  land  was  a  right  re-  they  had  to  do  with  land  or  not — as  easements, 
sembling  Roman  ownership,  since  it  was  enforce-  profits  d  prendre,  rents,  tithes,  offices.  So,  too,  as 
able  even  against  honest  possessors.  real  property  passed  by  descent  to  the  heir  of  a 

Modern  Civil  Codes.    In  the  law  of  real  prop-  decedent,  everything  which  by  local  or  general 

erty,   the   disappearance  of  feudal   tenures  and  custom  passed  to  an  heir  and  not  to  an  executor 

the  conversion  of  peasant  holdings  either  into  came  to  be  included  in  the  description  of  real 

ordinary  leaseholds  or  into  freeholds  has  prac-  property — such  as  the  crown,  jewels,  heirlooms, 

tically   reestablished   the   simpler   Roman    cate-  titles  of  honor.    On  the  other  hand,  certain  inter- 

gories.    Political  power  has  been  separated  anew  ests    in    land,   as   leaseholds,   creditors'  estates, 

from  property  right,  and  there  is  no  eminent  do-  mortgages,  and  shares  in  landholding  corpora- 
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tions,  came  into  the  classification  of  personal  property  rights.    Other  rights  there  are  affecting 

property,  for  the  contrary  reason  that  upon  the  land  or  goods  which  do  not  attain  to  the  dignity 

death  of  the  holder  they  passed  not  to  his  heir,  of  property.    Of  this  nature  is  the  right  of  the 

but  to  a  personal  representative.  disseiser  who  is  shut  out  of  his  land  oy  an  ad- 

But  this  grouping  of  property  relations  was  verse  possession,  the  right  of  entry  for  condition 

only  indirectly  and   somewhat  obscurely  deter-  broken,  the  right  to  enforce  a  covenant  running 

mined  by  the  feudal  system.    Its  direct  effect  was  with  the  land,  and  the  extensive  class  of  rights 

to  create  a  wide  and  permanent  separation  be-  known  as   equitable   easements.     These   are   all 

tween  the  two  systems.    This  it  did  by  its  trans-  *mere    rights,'    as    the    common    law    designates 

formation  of  real  property  through  the  doctrine  them,  rights  in  personam,  available  against  a  spe- 

of  tenures.  Personal  property  was  left,  as  in  other  cific  individual,  and  not  property  rights,  which 

legal  systems,  subject  to  ownership  in  the  full  are,  strictly  speaking,  always  rights  in  rem,  as- 

sense  of  that  term.    But  real  property  could  only  serted  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  and  capable 

be  'held*  of  some  one  else  and  in  subordination  to  of  being  infringed  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  take 

the  rights  of  a  superior  holder.    We  have,  there-  the  consequences. 

fore,  hind-holders,  not  land-owners.    The  distinc-        The  classification  of  property  as  corporeal  and 

tion  is  of  fundamental  and  far-reaching  impor-  incorporeal  is  also  peculiar  to  our  legal  system, 

tance.    The  only  owner  of  land  is  the  king,  the  Of  course  it  has  no  rational  basis.    All  rights  are 

.State.    The  subject  can  have  at  most  an  estate  incorporeal,  i.e.  intangible,  and  the  things  which 

in  it,  i.«.  a  status  with  reference  to  it.     The  are   the  subject-matter  of   property   rights   are 

greatest  estate  possible — the  pure  fee  simple  ab-  usually  tangible  corporeal  things.     It  may,  in- 

solute — is  less  than  complete  ownership,  being  deed,  be  admitted  that  such  property  as  advow- 

a  derivative  and  subordinate  right,  subject  to  the  sons,  tithes,  offices,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the 

superior  claims  of  him — whether  a  private  person  more  modern  forms  of  property  denoted  by  the 

or  the  States — of  whom  the  land  is  held.    Property  terms  patent  rights  and  copyrights,  are  incor- 

in  land,  therefore,  is  not  the  land  itself,  but  an  poreal  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.     But 

estate  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  in  the  land,  in  Blackstone's  use  of  the  expression  it  includes 

together  with  certain  rights  of  use  and  enjoyment,  easements,  commons,  and  other  profits  d  prendre, 

These  rights  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  es-  and  all  future  estates  in  land,  as  reversions  and 

tate,  whether  for  life,  in  fee  tail,  or  in  fee  aim-  remainders.    Thus  the  estate  of  a  tenant  for  life 

pie,  and  are  originally  curiously  limited,  even  in  or  years  is  corporeal  property,  whereas  that  of 

such  vital  matters  as  alienation  and  inheritance,  the  landlord,  being  for  the  time  dissociated  from 

by  the  claims  of  the  superior  lord.    These  feudal  the  possession  of  the  land  itself,  is  described  as 

restrictions  have   disappeared   with   the   system  incorporeal.     But  the  classification  was  only  a 

which  gave  them  birth,  and  in  recent  years  the  convenient  expression  for  such  interests  in  real 

principle  of  estates  has,  in  a  limited  form,  been  property  as  'lay  in  livery*  (i.e.  were  susceptible 

extended  to  personal  property,  but  land  is  still  of  physical  control  and  therefore  of  delivery)  and 

held  of  the  State,  while  personal  property  owes  such  as  'lay  in  grant'  and  could  be  transferred 

no  duty  to  any  one  but  the  owner.    See  Estate  ;  only  by  deed  and  not  by  livery  of  seisin.    It  did 

Fee;  Feudal  Tenure.  not,  therefore,  aim  at  philosophic  completeness 

There  is  a  further  refinement  in  the  common-  and  has  never  been  extended  so  as  to  include  per- 

law  conception  of  property  to  be  noticed  in  order  sonal  property. 

to  make  our  understanding  of  it  complete.    There        Only  the  most  important  of  the  incidents  of 

may  be  rights  not  amounting  to  full  ownership  property  can  here  be  referred  to.     Where  own- 

and  yet  recognised  as  property  rights  and  legally  ership  is  absolute  and  undivided,  the  right  to  use 

protected  as  such.     Just  as,  in  the  law  of  real  and  enjoy  one's  own,  whether  real  or  personal 

property,  several  persons  may  have  estates  in  the  property,  is  limited  only  by  the  rule  that  requires 

same  parcel  of  land — one  for  years,  another  for  a  man  to  use  his  property  in  such  ways  as  not  to 

life,  another  in  fee,  and  so  on — so  also  may  a  injure  his   neighbor.     Where  the  ownership  is 

ehattel  be  subject  to  a  divided  ownership.     The  divided,  however,  the  right  of  enjoyment  is  hedged 

faint  line  which   divides   a   rightful   possession  about  with   numerous  and   complicated  restric- 

from  ownership  has  been  traced  in  the  article  on  tions  and  there  is  law  of  waste  and  of  trover  to 

Possession.    It  appears  most  plainly  in  our  law  protect   the   owner    who   is   out   of   possession, 

in  the  doctrine  of  pledge.  The  pledger  of  a  chat-  Though  now  bound  up  with  the  very  conception 

tel  does  not  lose  his  property  therein;  but  the  of  property,  the  unlimited  rights  of  alienation 

pledgee  gains  something  more  than  a  mere  right  of  and  of  inheritance  have  not  always  been  recog- 

detainer.    He  also  has  a  *property'  in  the  article  nized  by  our  law,  even  with  respect  to  personal 

pledged,  distinguished  as  a  'special*  property,  the  property.    In  the  case  of  real  property,  particu- 

pledger  or  owner   (if  we  may  still  call  him  so)  larly,  those  rights,  now  complete,  were  wrested 

haying  the  'general'  property  therein.     Property  with  difficulty  and  only  after  many  years  of  ef- 

is  thus,  like  ownership  in  Blackstone's  famous  fort  from  the  feudal  system.    The  right  to  trans- 

passage,  a  complex  of  rights,  all  of  which  may  mit  lands  by  will  was  only  conceded  by  Parlia- 

be  united  in  one   and   the  same   individual,   or  ment  in  32  Hen.  VIII.  (1527).  For  other  incidents 

which  may  be  divided  up  among  several  persons,  of  property,  see  Emblement;  Fixtures;  Waste. 

In  very  much  the  same  way  may  the  numerous  For   modes   of   acquiring   property,    see   Acces- 

*nd  important  rights  in  another's  land  (jura  in  sion;  Alienation;  Conveyance;  Distribution; 

w\  aJtena),  such  as  easements,  profits,  and  the  Grant;  Inheritance;  Occupancy;  Will. 
like,  may  be  regarded.  Though  falling  far  short  of        The  authorities  are  numerous.     Consult  espe- 

wnership  of  the  land  affected  by  them,  they  are  cially  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 

true  property  rights,  being  protected  from  dis-  England;  Leake,  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Property  in 

turbance  by  any  person  whatsoever  and  not  only  Land  (London,  1874)  ;  Williams,  Real  Property 

against  the  owner  of  the  land.  (19th   ed.,   London,    1900)  ;    Williams,   personal 

Here,  then,  we  reach  the  outermost  limits  of  Property    (15th  ed.,  London,   1900);    Schooler, 

Y0L.X1V.-87. 
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Personal  Property;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  His-  fore  to  be  approached,  not  by  gifts  and  sacri- 

tory  of  English  Law  (2d  ed.,  Boston  and  London,  fices,  but  by  a  contrite  heart  and  a  genuine  spirit 

1899) ;  Pollock  and  Wright,  Essay  on  Possession  of  devotion.     The  prognostications  indulged  in 

til  the  Common  Law  (Oxford,  Eng.,  1888) ;  Ra-  by  those  prophets  of  whose  utterances  we  pos- 

leigh,  Outline  of  the  Law  of  Property  (Oxford,  sess  fragments  in  the  'prophetical'  division  of  the 

1890)  ;  Holland,  Jurisprudence  (9th  ed.,  London  Old  Testament  are  largely  concerned  with  threats 

and  New  York,  1900).  of  divine  punishment  for  disobedience  to  Yah- 

PBOPERTY,  or  Pbopbium   (in  logic).     See  we*1'*  will  and  decrees.     They  are  accordingly 

Pbedicables.  based    upon    the    profound    conviction   of  the 

PBOPHECY  (OF.  prophecie,  prophetie,  Fr.  EE^JJ^  S?m*doilS  ft  ^rtain  to  be  pmi- 
proptetie,  from  Lat.  pro\>hetia,  f  rom  Gk  xpo^re(«,  ,shedf\  a.nd  ,m  thl°  "*£*  t+he,r,  P~Pj«»  <"*<* 
prophet™,  prediction,  from  Tpo^&„\propK-  essentially  from  the  attempts  of  soothsayers  and 
eteuein,  to  predict,  from  xpo^f,  plophttes,  *™»  to  determine  by  means  of  omens  and 
prophet,  from  xpo*dmi,  prophZai,  to  say  before,  °™ular  devices  the  course  that  will  be  taken  by 
from  rk  proy  bVfore  +  **V<u,  phanai,  to  say).  ev*»ts  and  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods. 
According  to  the  popular  acceptation,  prophecy  „  thl8  view  °?  th«  Prophetical  calling  among  the 
is  essentially  prediction,  a  foretelling  of  events  Hebrews  applies  to  the  prophets  from  Amos  to 
by  divinely  inspired  personages.  Inasmuch,  how-  the  anonymous  Malachi,  including  therefore  the 
ever,  as  the  £meral  ideaTon  the  subject  are  h*lll™ni  S*1*^  J?f iah'  Jeremiah,  and  EzekieL 
based  upon  religious  phenomena  in  Hebrew  his-  At  the  ^^  Ume  jt  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
tory,  it  is  but  properdin  order  to  determine  the  even  m  ^  !»**.  of  these  **">****•>  survivals  of 
exact  force  of  the  term  and  its  development,  to  ™e  more,  P™"*!™  Japhetic  functions  are  to  be 
turn  to  Hebrew  usage.  Adopting  this  method,  ^Mei?ed;  ™",e  dl*»Jmg  the  oracular  meth- 
we  find  the  earlier  terms  in  Hebrew  for  prophet  ?*?  of  $e  ■■"^■V"*  *V  yet  stand  forth  as 
(e.g.  rV'eh,  'seer,'  kh6zeh,  'one  who  has  a  vision')  interpreting  certain  signs  and  symbols  m  con- 
associated  with  the  prognostication  of  the  future,  f^1011.  Wlth  Owen's  purposes,  and  above  all 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  differentiate  Hebrew  £"*  £laim».  ?r  *™  "P*^*6*  **  claimu*>  * 
prophecy  in  this  stage  from  the  belief  common  ha™  had  visions  in  which  the  future-^eneraUy 
to  all  peoples  in  a  low  state  of  culture  which  ?/  **•  nation-was  revealed  to  them  ho  doubt 
assigns  to  certain  individuals  the  power  of  as-  *  was  thw  claim  and  the  belief  in  their  extraor- 

certaining  the  will  of  the  gods  in  whose  hands  dlnaJ7  P°wer8  th°*  }el*  them  »  ]W  «■*« 
the  future  of  an  individual  or  of  a  community  °*  **"  influence  that  they  exerted.  And  it  is 
lies.  Such  beliefs  were  common  among  Semites  ??t  necessary  to  assume  that  the  prophets  of  the 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Hebrews.  In  Baby-  higher  order  no  longer  believed  m  the  super- 
Ionia  we  find  soothsayers,  sorcerers,  witches,  and  J?Wj  ha^l°i^tir  ^"tf  KTheJ  deeply  M\ 
magicians  recognized  as  necessary  elements  of  ^at  **  were  fP^^  m  J,*hweb  !  1ST  f 
society,  and  various  classes  of  omen-priests  con-  *hev  wef?  essentially  the  children  of  their  day 
nected  with  the  Babylonian  temples;  fed/tin,  the  in  accepting  the  position  that  Yahweh  made  ha 
Arabic  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  priest  W1  J1  ^own  to  his  people  through  certain  individ- 
(kdhen),  is  used  to  designate  the  'soothsayer.'  ualssmgled  out  for  the  purpose. 
The  various  classes  of  soothsayers  enumerated  in  Th1e  importance,  therefore,  of  the  Hebrew 
Deut.  xviii.  9-14  show  not  only  the  prevalence  of  propheto  consists  m  their  paving  the  way  for  a 
this  belief  among  the  Hebrews  up  to  a  compara-  neJ  and  far  hl&her  conception  of  prophecy, 
tively  late  period,  but  also  the  power  which  the  which,  becoming  m  time  more  and  more  disaoei- 
soothsayers  continued  to  exercise  even  after  the  ated  with  mere  foretelling  propensities,  made  the 
period  when  the  Hebrews  entered  upon  a  line  of  ProPnet  the  moral  and  religious  teacher  par  ex- 
religious  development  destined  to  mark  them  off  <**/*»«*•  ™  highest  expression  of  prophecy  in 
sharply  from  their  fellow  Semites.  this  sense  is  to  be  seen  in  the  announcement  of 
The  Hebrew  'prophet*  accordingly  traces  his  a.  glo.ri<>us  age  when  with  the  complete  recon- 
origin  back  to  the  'seer,'  that  is,  to  the  magician,  filiation  of  Yahweh  with  his  people  a  new  period 
sorcerer,  and  Boothsayer;  if  he  stands  out  in  1S  *°  be  uahered  in,  marked  by  the  triumph  of 
history  as  a  personage  distinct  from  the  'seer,'  it  ri£ht  and  justice,  and  when  the  worship  of  Yah- 
is  because  there  is  afterwards  added  in  his  case  weh  Wl11  °e  freed  (rom  all  impurities  and  un- 
a  quality  of  a  higher  order.  It  is  not  difficult  worthy  features.  That  this  new  era  was  closely 
to  determine  what  this  quality  is.  In  the  bound  up  with  strictly  national  ideals  repre- 
proper  historical  sense,  the  term  'prophet'  is  sents  a  natural  limitation,  the  absence  of  which 
applicable  only  to  the  series  of  teachers  and  would  have  placed  both  the  prophets  and  proph- 
exhorters  who' arose  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  ecy  entirely  beyond  the  intellectual  and  religious 
eighth  century  B.C.,  and  through  whose  influence  horizon  of  their  times.  As  late  as  the  advent 
a  new  conception  of  Deity  and  of  the  relation  of  of  Jesus,  the  Messianic  period  (as  the  new  era 
the  national  god  Yahweh  to  his  people  was  was  designated)  was  bound  up  in  the  minds  of 
evolved.  While  also  concerned  with  'prophecy*  the  masses  with  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
in  the  sense  of  foretelling  the  future,  they  dealt  kingdom,  and  though  Yahweh  long  ere  the  days 
not  with  individuals,  but  with  the  nation  as  a  of  Jesus  had  ceased  to  be  a  merely  national 
whole  or  with  the  two  sections  of  the  people —  deity,  yet  even  the  God  recognized  as  supreme 
the  northern  Kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  southern  and  single  in  the  universe  was  bound  by  special 
Kingdom  of  Judah.  More  than  this,  the  pro-  ties  to  a  particular  people;  and  even  when  the 
phetic  functions  which  they  exercised,  or  claimed  Messiah  was  no  longer  pictured  as  an  earthly 
to  exercise,  were  incidental  to  their  main  task,  king,  the  limitation  of  Hebrew  prophecy  appears 
which  was  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  sense  in  the  position  accorded  to  Jerusalem,  which,  as 
of  responsibility  for  their  acts  to  a  Deity,  who  the  chosen  seat  of  the  universal  God,  was  to  be 
governed,  not  by  caprice,  but  by  high  standards  the  spiritual  centre  of  mankind — the  gathering 
of  right,  purity,  and  justice,  and  who  was  there-  place  to  which  all  nations  would  make  pilgrimage. 
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Tbe  view  of  prophecy  above  unfolded  makes  it  edges  of  the  completed  cells  receive  a  thin  coat- 
doubtful  whether  the  term  prophet  is  applicable  ing.  The  flight-hole  is  often  made  smaller  by 
to  such  personages  as  Elijah  and  Elisha,  or  even  filling  a  part  of  it  with  masses  of  propolis,  some- 
to  Samuel  and  Moses.  That  in  the  Old  Testa-  times  mixed  with  old  wax.  Bees  of  the  Camio- 
nent  the  name  nibi'  is  distinctly  applied  to  them  Ian  race  gather  the  smallest  quantities  of  pro- 
is  simply  due  to  that  projection  of  later  condi-  polis  and  those  of  the  Tunisian  race  the  greatest 
tions  into  the  remote  past  which  is  a  distinguish-  amount;  on  this  account  the  former  are  Better 
ing  feature  of  the  theory  controlling  historical  suited  to  the  production  of  white-comb  honey, 
compilation  in  the  Old  Testament  collection.  PBOFOWXTA.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Sea 
According  to  this  theory,  the  religious  views  and  0f  Marmora.    See  Mabmora,  Sea.  of. 

ide*SOf.t^Ate'fi.P^P*et8  ale,bUL8,TiaA1KeX'  KKMPOKTION    (Lat.  proportio,  proportion, 

ens  $£  *  drib*?  sCrbfMcUs7  ir*  t"^  anai°^  ^  p^su  forV^^; 

STtt^offi  thf ^torM? o^Xes^nd  *h™>  connected  with  pars,  part).     In  mathe- 

Samuel,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined,  was  so  »»tacs,  and  equality  of  ratios.    Thus  the  ratio  of 

essentially  different  from  that  of  the  prophets  l2«,to  3  equals  the  ratio  of  8  to  2;  hence  12:3= 

from  the  eighth  century  on,  that  it  is  oily  »  8:?  w  f  Prop0'4'011-    .In  general  if  a:b=c:d, 

source  of  confusion  to  apply  the  term  nAW  to  ?'  h>  ?•  d  are  said  to  be  in  proportion.    An  equal- 

those  who  flourished  before  the  beginning  of  the  i*^?6^™^9' tf  l  ?=£?.*£  &££  \£ 

religious   movement    that   takes    its    rile   with  a  <»**»"««<*  proportion.    An  equality  between  the 

imos.   Elijah  and  Elisha  are  in  a  measure  fore-  Products   of   ratios,    as  H=V¥.  w   called    a 

runners  of  this  movement,  but  the  religious  prob-  ??*H*  /TS?2il Mi ^tJET?1?^  *1 1^ 

km  in  their  days,  involving  mainly  the  conflict  cd'  a>  h>  c>  d  *re  j*11??  ***  <erm%.°  *nd  *  **• 

between  the  Yahweh  cult  and  the  Canaanitish  ex\^tt'  V*  ^  °  *"?  ""??'    T**  ^T  *«!" 

Baal  cults,  is  so  entirely  different  from  the  one  called  *he  fourth  proportional  to  a,b,  o.    In  the 

encountered  when  we  come  to  the  prophets  in  proportion  a: 6=6: c,  6  is  called  the  mean i  pro- 

tbe  real  sense  that  we  ought  likewise  to  avoid  the  portJonat  between  a  and  c   and  c  is  called  the 

extension  of  nabf  to  individuals  of  whom  Elijah  thlr.d  proportional  to  a  and  6.     If  one  quantity 

and  Elisha  are  types;  or,  if  the  term  'prophet'  varies  directly  as  another,  the  two  are  said  to  be 

ia  to  be  extended  to  them,  it  should  at  least  be  direct$   pr°P°rtional,    or    simply   proportional, 

recognized  that  they  are  prophets  of  a  totally  ?.*  *}"*  P™»  of  a.  given  quality  of  sugar  varies 

different  character,  standing  far  closer  to  the  old  d.,recV^  if*  We^ht;rihe  *ft  **  then  propor' 

Semitic  Uhin,,  who,  more  or  less  closely  organ-  *'            a     *  7!Jf1,t  P™ '/,  4  T*8  *  oP0und' 

i*d  into  a  guild,  differ  from  the  ordinary  repre-  1?  pounds  cost  48  cents,  and  4  cents  :  48  cents 

*nutives  of  the  gods— the  priests-only  in  not  T  l  P°und  :  12  P0™^:    "  one  <lu«*>tj  varies 

being  attached  to  any  particular  sanctuary,  but,  aversely  as  another,  the  two  are  said  to  be 

As  from  place  to  place,  furnish  oracles  to  J™™^    proportional      E.g.    m    general,    the 

those  who  seek  them  out,  and  engage  in  religious  temperature  being  constant,  the  volume  of  a  gas 

practices  that  are  the  outcome  of  primitive  re-  var,,e8  aversely  as  the  pressure,  and  the  volume 

lupous  beliefs.  18  there*ore  8aid  to  be  inversely  proportional  to 

J^^FF'   •°Ut  °Vh*  lMgf  ""f  «f  •!*  ^proportion,  being  an  equation,  can  be  solved 

erature  the  following  works  are  selected:  Smith,     „  ./*„™.™i  „„,,  «.„.„  iL IJ^T*  tiT„  „Ii.  _ 

The  Prophet,  of  IsrSel  (London,  1882) ;  Kuenen  f0,"      ££T2,?Z  term  by  means  of  the  other 

sa imu- Ewrid,r^x^ .ws  w* trs? b°v £s iv. *s itf 

Tatament  (Eng.  trans.,  London^  1875);  Kittel,  f.%  '^CT*-?  JL3^  °mP„?    nWf.\-  fS+5? 

PropAetfe   im^WenMairunji    (Freiburg,    1899)  °'r  .{Til1  •*-<c+<*>.:c  0T    <«+»)'»- (?+*> 

Riehm,  Ate  JTcwtan.V.cfce   WeiwaW  (2d  ed.  i'f  SJ'2.^^  ™M™ J^ITSTlJ^l™?? 

SSSfi    ^  5-        ^vtrfcan8S   E$"*ur8h'  #Jg91) '  :6=(o-d)  :<!;    (4)   the  terms  are  in  proportion 

bu^  18^T  ^r  V™e  ^^o^^tP^^"  V  composition   aid   division,   i.e.    if   a:6=c:rf, 

t>urg,  1894;  Eng.  trans.,  Chicago,   1897);   Dar-  (t>  h)  .  \a^.h)  —  lo+d)  •  (o— d^  ■    I'M   in  &mn 

mesteter,  'The  Prophets  of  Israel,"  in  Selected  tffl  iiSwirfi^ 

£«ays  (Boston,  1895)  ;  Briggs,  Messianic  Proph-  •    ProP°mon'                                                  ^ 

wy  (New  York,  1886)  ;  and  the  Old  Testament       ace  (man  -f- pc11  +  oe11  H )B 

theologies    of    Dillmann,    Smend,    Oehler,    and       h==d=t=kk  ="5  mAn_Lwftu./,/n-L f 

m"'!L  Sf  E^J.AH;   E"SH(f'Mo?ra'   S£*-  The  theory  of  proporlion, tfQ t?&+the"Ue 

i el;  ana  the  articles  on  the  different  prophets  A*  +u^^»  «»  ^iaH       i   >  •            u         »i  i.  t 

of  the  Old  Testament  and  their  books.  .SJ^^SSed^  tta'€h£"4S£ 
PSOTOLIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  xptoroXu,  bee  glue,  Euclid  in  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  of  the 
suburbs,  from  «-p6,  pro,  before  -f*  xAXif,  polls,  Elements  gives  a  rigorous  treatment  of  the  sub- 
city).  A  substance  commonly  known  as  'bee  ject,  in  which  the  magnitudes  are  regarded  as 
glue/  which  is  obtained  by  the  domestic  honey-  either  commensurable  or  incommensurable.  See 
bee  from  the  buds  and  crevices  of  trees,  and  is  Ratio. 

carried  by  the  workers  to  the  hive  in  the  basket-  Proportion   in   Fine  Art.     This  has  to  do 

like  cavities  on  the  tibial  joints  of  the  hind  legs,  with  the  relative  sizes  of  things  represented  or 

It  is  resinous  in  its  chemical  composition,  and  embodied  in  a  design ;  and,  in  a  secondary  sense, 

differs  with  the  tTee  from  which  it  is  collected,  with  the  relative  importance  of  certain  passages 

It  is  used  at  once  to  stop  up  crevices  in  the  of   light   and    dark,   or   of   color   more   or   less 

hives,  and  to  varnish  the  whole  interior  surface  powerful   and   effective.     Thus,   the   composition 

w  well  as  to  glue  movable  portions  fast;  also  in  (q-v.)    may  be  marred  by  a  disagreeable  rela- 

strenpthening  the  attachments  of  combs,  and  if  tion  between  the  heights  or  the  bulks  of  two 

the  latter  are  designed  exclusively  for  honey  the  figures,  trees,  rocks,  buildings  in  a  picture  or  in 
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reality,  or  parts  of  a  building,  in  which  case  tion  to  the  piers  between  them,  has  two  porticoes: 

they  are  said  to  be  'out  of  proportion.'    So  in  an  a  shallow  one  on  the  inner  or  eastern  side  and  a 

ordinary  house  front,  as  on  the  street  of  a  city,  much  larger  and  deeper  one  toward  the  approach 

the  proportion  between  the  window  openings  and  from  the  west.    This  larger  portico  is  flanked  by 

spaces  between  them,  and  between  the  window  two    subsidiary    buildings.     The    structure   so 

openings  of  one  tier  and  those  of  other  tiers,  and  planned  provides  two  hexastyle  Doric  porticoes 

between  the  cornice  and  the  wall  below  and  be-  facing  east  and  west,  and  two  much  smaller  ones 

tween  the  stone-faced  basement  and  the  brick-  fronting  the  wings  and  facing  one  another,  each 

faced  wall  between  the  basement  and  the  cor-  of  these  with  three  Doric  columns  in  antis.    In 

nice,  may  all  be  so  judicious  that  the  whole  front  addition  to  these  Doric  columns  there  are  six 

becomes,  by  the  combination  of  these .  different  Ionic  columns  flanking  the  principal  gangway  of 

proportions,  a  remarkable  work  of  art.     Certain  approach;    a   carriage   drive   on   the   uncovered 

architects  of  great  fame  have  had  no  other  im-  rock  is  carried  right  through  the  propria*  from 

portant  claim  to  the  consideration  of  posterity  the  outer  to  the  inner  face,  while  the  porticoes  on 

than  a  mastery  of  such  proportions  as  these.  either  side  have  a  raised  level  pavement  with 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  proportion,  nor  even  steps  leading  up  to  it.  The  whole  propylaa,  then, 

any  body  of  rules  for  the  government  of  those  is  in  its  principal  mass  about  seventy-five  feet 

who  would  produce  effective  proportions  in  their  square,  while  the  width  across  the  wings  is  about 

design.    It  is  true,  however,  that  many  attempted  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
analyses  have  been  made  of  fine  designs,  both  in         PBOSATJ/MA,  PBOSATJ'BI  (Neo-Lat.  nom. 

painting  and   in  architecture,  with   a  view  of  pi.,  from  Gk.  vp6,   pro,  before  +  caupoi,  autre*, 

ascertaining  the  supposed  principles  which  gov-  lizard).     A  subclass  and  order,  respectively,  of 

era  the  designer  m  making  admittedly  beautiful  reptiles,  extinct  except  the  genus  Sphenodon,  with 

compositions      For  proportion  m  the  fine  arts,  one  living  specieg,  the  tuatara  (q.v.).    The?  are 

consult:   Viollet-le-Duc,  Dtcttonnaire  de  VArcht-  mostly  represented  by  Permian  and  Carbonifer- 

lecture,  articles   "Proportion"  and  "Sym6trie;M  0U8  fo8sils#     The  subd^  contains  two  orders. 

Robinson,  Principles  of  Architectural   Compost-  Microsauri   and   Prosauri;    and   the  latter  two 

Hon  (New  York,  1899)  ;  Dow,  Composition  (ib.,  suborders,     Protorosauri     and     Rhynchocephali. 

1900);    Poore,    Pictorial    Composition   and    the  These  "seem  to  represent  the  central  stem  of  the 

Critical  Judgment  of  Pictures  (ib.,  1903) ;  Van  reptilian  tree,"  and  the  latter  has  a  survivor  in 

Pelt,  A  Discussion  of  Composition  (ib.  1902).  Sphenodon.    Consult  Gadow,  Amphibia  and  Rep. 

PROPOSITION   (Lat.  propositio,  represents-  tiles  (London,  1901). 
tion,  a  setting  before,  from  proponere,  to  place        PBOSECTJTION   (Lat.  prosecutio,  from  pro- 

before,  from  pro,  before  for  +  ponere,  to  place).  8eguit  to  follow,  from  pro.  before  for  +  scqui,  to 

The  verbal  expression  of  a  judgment  (q.v.) ;  but  follow).    In  its  technical  legal  sense,  the  institu- 

the  word  is  used  by  many  logicians  as  synony-  tion  and  conduct  of  legal  proceedings  against  one 

mous  with  judgment.    This  usage  is  to  be  depre-  who  is  charged  with  a  crime.    In  a  more  general 

cated  as  resulting  in  confusion  and  as  giving  rise  sense  it  is  sometimes  used  as  applicable  to  civil 

to  the  idea  that  a  judgment  can  be  cut  up  into  as  as  well  as  criminal  proceedings.    There  are  three 

many  mutually  independent  parts  as  result  from  methods  of  prosecution  for  crime.     First,  upon 

the  breaking  up  of  a  proposition  into  its  gram-  the  unsworn  complaint  of  an  individual;  second, 

matical  elements.  upon  the  complaint  of  an  officer  appointed  to  in- 

PBO'PYL£S'A (Lat.,  from  Gk.rporAcua,propy-  stitute  prosecutions;  and  third,  upon  a  sworn 
lata,  neu.  pi.  of  Tpori-Aoiot,  propylaios,  before  a  complaint.  The  first  was  the  earliest  method 
gate,  from  xp6,  pro,  before  +  rfXri,  pyle,  gate),  known  to  the  common  law.  It  was,  in  England, 
In  classical  Greek,  a  structure  erected  outside  a  permissible  method  of  prosecution  under  the 
the  entrance  gate  or  door  of  an  important  build-  technical  name  of  appeal  as  late  as  1818.  (See 
ing,  or  of  an  inclosure  containing  several  build-  Appeal)  The  second  method  obtains  in  some 
ings.  The  word  expresses  the  idea  of  a  building  European  countries,  but  not  in  England  or  the 
of  some  elaboration  with  many  parts.  Thus  the  United  States,  where  the  third  method  of  prose- 
buildings  called  by  classical  writers  propylaea  cution  upon  sworn  complaint  is  now  used  ex- 
are  known  to  us  as  rather  large  roofed  halls  into  clusively. 

which  the  visitor  enters  by  several  doorways  or  Prosecution  by  sworn  complaint  may  be  insti- 
by  the  inter-columniations  of  a  portico,  and  tuted  by  the  complaint  of  a  private  individual  or 
from  which  he  reaches  the  sacred  inclosure  of  a  by  the  complaint  of  the  attorney-general  or  other 
sanctuary  or  the  reserved  space  around  the  build-  prosecuting  officer,  when  the  complaint  is  said  to 
ings  of  a  palace.  There  are  propylaea  whose  plan  be  on  information;  or  it  may  be  instituted  di- 
and  arrangement  can  be  made  out  at  Eleusis,  rectly  by  the  grand  jury,  which  makes  its  eom- 
Epidauros,  and  other  Grecian  towns,  but  that  of  plaint  in  the  form  of  indictment  (q.v.)  or  pre- 
Athens  is  so  far  in  good  preservation  that  its  sentment  (q.v.).  When  made  by  a  private 
roof  is  still  partly  in  place,  as  well  as  the  greater  citizen  the  practice  is  to  file  the  complaint  in  the 
number  of  its  columns ;  while  the  outer  pediment  court  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate, 
and  other  parts  which  have  been  rebuilt  have  whose  duty  it  then  is  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
been  so  easily  established  by  the  use  of  their  old  arrest  of  the  person  charged  with  the  crime.  A 
material*  and  the  like  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  person  having  been  urrested  upon  complaint  or 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  structure.  For-  by  a  peace  officer  or  other  person  having  author- 
tuna  tely,  this  propylaea  is  also  the  most  impor-  ity  to  arrest,  the  magistrate  has  authority,  if  he 
tant  of  all  Grecian  buildings  of  the  kind,  so  far  deems  the  prisoner  probably  guilty,  to  hold  him 
as  can  be  gathered  from  ancient  authorities  and  for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  or  for  trial  by 
from  existing  remains.  In  this  case  it  was  neces-  the  proper  court  uoon  information  filed  by  the 
sary  to  provide  a  stately  entranceway  into  the  prosecuting  officer.  When,  however,  the  accused 
sacred  inclosure  on  the  top  of  the  Acropolis  rock,  is  a  fugitive  from  justice,  the  information  roar 
A  solid  wall  with  five  doorways,  large  in  propor-  be  filed  without  the  preliminary  examination, 
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and  an  indictment  may  be  found  or  presentment 
made  by  the  grand  jury  before  the  arrest  of  the 
accused  Whether  the  accusation  is  by  informa- 
tion or  indictment,  the  accused  when  arrested  is 
required  to  plead  to  the  information  or  indict- 
ment and  is  then  placed  upon  trial  in  the  court 
baring  jurisdiction.  For  the  other  proceedings 
in  a  criminal  prosecution,  see  Arrest  ;  Grand 
Jcby;  Indictment;  Prosecutor;  Pleading;  Pro- 

CEDUBE. 

PEOSECTJTOR  (Lat.  prosecutor,  prosequutor, 
from  prosequi,  to  follow).  One  who  institutes 
and  conducts  a  criminal  prosecution  in  behalf  of 
the  government. 

In  most  European  countries  the  duty  of  con- 
ducting prosecutions  for  criminal  offenses  is  im- 
posed on  public  officers.  In  England  it  has  been 
customary  for  all  criminal  prosecutions  to  be 
conducted  by  counsel  employed  by  private  indi- 
viduals, except  in  rare  cases  of  crimes  directly 
affecting  the  sovereign,  when  the  prosecution  was 
conducted  by  the  attorney-general.  In  cases  of 
private  prosecution  in  England  the  person  insti- 
tuting the  criminal  proceeding  is  usually  re- 
quired to  give  a  bond  conditioned  upon  his  pro- 
ceeding with  the  prosecution.  He  can  be  relieved 
from  this  obligation  only  by  the  court  or  on  the 
entry  of  a  nolle  prosequi  by  the  attorney-general. 
The  prosecutor  is  required  to  bear  all  the  costs 
of  the  prosecution,  but  the  court  may  award  him 
a  sum  with  which  to  defray  his  expenses  in  case 
of  all  felonies  and  most  misdemeanors.  This 
turn,  however,  is  in  practice  usually  inadequate. 
This  system  of  private  prosecution  seems  to  have 
been  quite  effective,  although  burdensome  to  the 
prosecutor  and  liable  to  grave  abuses. 

In  1879  an  act  of  Parliament  (47  and  48  Vic- 
toria, c.  54)  "more  effectually  providing  for  the 
prosecution  of  offenses  in  England"  was  framed 
which  enacted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  might 
from  time  to  time  appoint  an  officer  called  the 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  institute  and  carry  on  prosecutions 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General.  The 
authority  of  this  officer,  however,  was  somewhat 
limited,  and  it  is  still  true  that  under  the  Eng- 
lish system  there  is  no  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prosecute  for  all  crimes. 

In  the  United  States,  while  prosecutions  by 
private  individuals  are  permissible,  the  English 
*T5tem  of  prosecution  by  private  individuals 
exclusively  is  not  followed.  Both  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  several  State  govern- 
ments provision  is  made  for  the  prosecution  of 
offenders  by  public  prosecutors  usually  known 
by  the  title  of  district  attorney  (q.v.). 

The  prosecuting  officer's  authority  is  confined 
to  the  preparation  and  trial  of  cases.  He  cannot 
stipulate  for  exemption  from  punishment  or  as 
to  the  amount  of  punishment  which  shall  be  in- 
flicted, although  his  recommendations  are  often 
accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  court.  In  most 
States,  but  not  all,  he  may  with  leave  of  the 
court  accept  the  assistance  of  private  counsel, 
hut  he  still  remains  the  responsible  instrument 
of  the  law.  He  may,  if  the  evidence  or  facts 
within  his  knowledge  justify  in  his  judgment  the 
step,  enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  thus  ending  the  pres- 
ent prosecution,  but  not  barring  the  right  to 
begin  a  new  action  on  the  obtaining  of  further 
proof.  In  some  States  he  must  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  court  to  do  this. 

Besides  district  attorneys,  there  are  in  many 


States  special  prosecutors  appointed  to  conduct 
prosecutions  in  police  and  other  minor  courts 
with  less  power  than  that  of  district  attorneys. 
Special  prosecuting  agents  are  also  sometimes 
appointed  to  prosecute  for  violations  of  the  liquor 
laws.  See  Indictment;  Information;  Jeop- 
ardy; Nolle  Prosequi;  etc. 

PROSELYTE  (Lat.  proselytus,  from  6k. 
vpoaljXuTos,  convent,  one  who  has  come  over,  from 
xpocekdttv,  proselthein,  to  have  come  toward, 
from  rpfo,  pros,  toward  +  i\0tir,  elthein,  to  have 
come).  A  convert,  generally  to  a  new  religion. 
In  the  Septuagint  the  Greek  Tpofftyvros,  is  the 
usual  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  term 
ger,  i.e.  one  who  takes  up  his  residence  in  a 
foreign  land  and  puts  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  foreign  people.  It  is  applied  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  foreigner  residing  in  Palestine, 
but  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  name  given  by 
the  Jews  to  a  convert  to  Judaism.  The  transi- 
tion, however,  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
meaning  is  already  foreshadowed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  belonging  to  the  exilic 
period,  as  in  certain  passages  of  the  Priestly 
Code  (e.g.  Num.  xv.)  and  in  Isaiah  (e.g.  chap, 
xiv. ) ,  but  it  was  not  until  the  second  century  B.c. 
that  the  term  proselyte  fully  acquired  its  tech- 
nical sense.  According  to  Jewish  law  circum- 
cision was  an  essential  preliminary  to  admission 
into  the  synagogue  as  a  member.  The  proselyte 
is  therefore  a  ger  who  has  been  circumcised,  but 
by  the  side  of  the  proselyte  in  the  full  sense  Rab- 
binic literature  recognizes  a  class  of  persons 
known  as  'proselytes  of  the  gate'  who  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Israel's  land  without  em- 
bracing Judaism  by  the  act  of  circumcision.  It 
is  almost  equivalent  to  the  biblical  phrase  'a 
sojourning  gCr*  (e.g.  Lev.  xxv.  47).  The  phrase, 
however,  as  well  as  the  class,  has  only  a  theo- 
retical significance,  and  as  a  matter,  of  fact  there 
was  at  all  times  only  one  class  properly  desig- 
nated as  proselytes.  In  view  of  this,  another 
phrase,  'the  god-fearing  ones/  which  is  particu- 
larly prominent  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  must  not 
be  confused  with  proselytes,  though  it  might 
seem  that  at  times  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  is  very  faint.  The  inflow  of 
foreigners  into  Palestine  after  the  Greek  con- 
quest, the  more  intimate  contact  of  Jews  with 
non-Jews  both  within  and  without  Palestine,  the 
spread  of  Jewish  influence  through  the  presence 
of  Jews  in  Egvpt,  Persia,  and  elsewhere  were 
important  factors  in  making  Judaism  attractive 
to  many  who  had  lost  their  faith  in  the  old  gods. 
The  decay  of  the  Greek  religion  was  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  a  movement  which  at  one  time  prom- 
ised to  increase  the  numbers  of  believers  in  Juda- 
ism considerably,  but  the  nationalistic  tinge  of 
the  Jewish  religion  as  well  as  its  elaborate  cere- 
monialism acted  as  checks  to  the  movement,  and 
the  actual  number  of  those  who  went  over  com- 
pletely to  Judaism  was  not  very  large.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  might  be  designated  as 
sympathizers  with  Judaism,  who  had  cast  aside 
their  own  religious  customs  and  adopted  some  of 
the  Jewish  ones,  such  as  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  certain  dietary  laws,  contributing  to 
the  temple  treasury,  and  the  like,  while  openly 
proclaiming  their  belief  in  the  essential  doctrine 
of  Judaism — namely  monotheism — were  very  nu- 
merous. It  is  to  these  that  the  term  'the  god- 
fearing ones'  more  particularly  applied. 

The  full  proselyte,  known  in  Rabbinical  litera- 
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ture  as  'proselyte  of  righteousness/  in  addition 
to  submitting  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  had  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  texts  of  Judaism  and 
usually  was  obliged  to  carry  out  the  precepts 
strictly.  He  was  obliged  to  cut  loose  from 
heathen  associations  altogether,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain time  the  ceremony  of  the  ritualistic  bath  to 
symbolize  his  purification  from  the  uncleanliness 
of  heathenism  was  also  insisted  upon.  In  Pales- 
tine proper  converts  to  Judaism  do  not  appear 

to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  rabbis.  Pharisa- 
ism discountenanced  missionary  efforts  and  the 
growth  of  the  new  Christian  religion,  which 
threatened  the  lowering  of  all  barriers,  led  to  a 
further  insistence  upon  the  rabbinic  ideal,  which 

tended  toward  the  separation  of  the  Jews  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Among  the  Jews,  however, 
who  lived  in  the  Greek  colonies,  an  active  propa- 
ganda was  carried  on,  more  particularly  during 
the  century  before  our  era,  and  the  movement 
here  was  not  without  its  effect  on  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  mother  country. 

A  part  at  least  of  the  Hellenistic  Jewish  litera- 
ture is  distinctly  intended  for  heathen  readers, 
written  to  convince  them  of  the  falsity  of  their 
own  religion,  and  of  the  superiority  of  Judaism. 
To  be  sure,  the  Judaism  advocated  in  this  litera- 
ture was  no  longer  a  pure  product,  and  itself 
shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  Greek  thought; 
yet  in  its  main  lines  it  was  in  keeping  with  the 
doctrines  and  tendencies  of  Palestinian  and  Baby- 
lonian Judaism.  As  a  result  of  these  proselytiz- 
ing tendencies,  Christianity  found  the  way 
opened  when  the  new  religion  felt  strong  enough 
to  begin  active  missionary  efforts;  and  in  the 
measure  that  the  Jewish  Christians  abandoned 
distinctively  Jewish  customs  and  rites,  they  at- 
tracted many  to  their  ranks  who  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  new  faith  by  the  dissemination  of 
Hellenistic  thought.  In  this  manner  Christianity 
reaped  the  benefits  of  the  labors  of  the  Jewish 
propagandist  and  became  essentially  a  mission- 
ary religion.  Judaism  also  continued  to  make 
converts,  as  the  history  of  the  Khozan  Jews 
seems  to  show.  But  it  gradually  became  charac- 
terized by  a  decided  discouragement  of  additions 
to  its  ranks,  increasing  its  restrictions  and  sur- 
rounding admission  into  the  synagogue  with  dif- 
ficulties that  only  a  very  limited  number  could 
overcome. 

Bibliography.  Schtirer,  History  of  the  Jewish 
People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ  (Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1885-90)  ;  Bertholet,  Die  Stellung  der 
Israelite*,  und  der  Juden  zu  den  Fremden  (Frei- 
burg, 1896)  ;  Weber,  Die  jiidische  Theologie 
(Leipzig,  1897)  ;  Graetz,  Oeschiehte  der  Juden, 
vol.  i.  (Berlin,  1854;  Eng.  trans.,  Philadelphia, 
1873).    See  Gentiles. 

PROSER'PINA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  TJepoEfSvT?, 
Persephone,  HepoeQdvcia,  Persephoneia,  of  un- 
known etymology).  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  DemeteT.  The  story  of  her 
abduction  by  Hades,  the  search  and  sorrow  of 
her  mother,  and  the  return  of  Proserpina  for  a 
part  of  the  year  to  the  upper,  world,  is  given  under 
Ceres,  where  also  is  discussed  the  nature  of  the 
two  goddesses,  who  were  commonly  joined  in  the 
cult.  In  Homer  she  appears  as  the  dread  consort 
of  Hades,  the  ruler  of  the  lower  world,  and  enemy 
of  life.  With  this  probably  belongs  the  genealogy 
that  made  her  daughter  of  the  Styx.  This  side 
is,  however,  far  more  prominent  in  literature  and 
art  than  in  the  cult.    In  imprecations  her  name 


is  frequently  invoked  along  with  Hades  and  the 
Furies,  who  in  Orphic  theology  are  even  called 
her  daughters.  So  she  rules  the  dead,  and  death 
comes  in  obedience  to  her  command,  while  it  is 
as  her  servant  that  Hermes  leads  the  souls  to  her 
kingdom.  Not  that  she  is  always  stern,  for  in 
the  stories  of  Orpheus  and  Alcestis  she  appears 
as  moved  to  pity.  In  art,  when  with  her  mother, 
she  is  sometimes  represented  as  of  more  girlish 
form,  but  even  here  she  carries  the  torch  of  the 
goddess  of  the  lower  world.  When  represented 
with  Hades,  she  is  altogether  the  queen,  com- 
monly enthroned,  and  holding  the  sceptre,  or  some- 
times the  bunch  of  wheat,  which  conveys  a  rem- 
iniscence of  her  gentler  function. 

PROSXTTROV,  pri'sku-riP.  A  town  in  the 
Government  of  Podolia,  Russia,  situated  near  the 
Bug,  about  60  miles  north  of  Kamenetz  Podolsk. 
It  has  an  extensive  sugar  mill  and  manufactures 
of  flour  and  tobacco.  Population,  in  1897,  22,915. 

PROSODY  (Lat.  prosodia,  from  Gk.  xpoeutia, 
from  ny>df,  pros,  toward  -f-  $$4,0d£,  song,  from  £den>, 
adein,  to  sing) .  A  term  which  originally  meant 
the  tone  or  accent  of  a  syllable,  and  later  was 

applied  to  a  song  sung  to  music.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  loosely  regarded  as  that  part  of  gram- 
mar which  treats  of  quantity,  accent,  and  the 
laws  of  versification  (q.v.). 

PROSPECT  PARK.    See  Brooklyn. 

PROSPERITY  ROBINSON.  A  name  ap- 
plied by  William  Cobbett  to  Frederick  Robinson, 
Earl  of  Ripon,  who  boasted  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  in  the  House  of  Commons  just  before 
the  financial  crisis  of  1825. 

PROS'PERO.  The  banished  Duke  of  Milin 
in  Shapespeare's  Tempest,  a  wise  and  noble  ma- 
gician living  on  a  desert  island  with  his  daughter 
Miranda.  Some  traits  in  the  character  seem  to 
have  been  intended  to  suggest  James  I.,  before 
whom  the  play  was  first  performed ;  but  in  more 
points  it  resembles  Shakespeare  himself  at  the 
close  of  his  public  career. 

PROSPER  OF  AQTJITA'NIA,  Saint  (c.400- 
c.463).  A  learned  layman  of  the  fifth  century, 
born  in  Aquitania.  Little  is  known  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  was  in  Gaul  from  428  until  434, 
and  after  that  date  probably  lived  in  Rome.  It 
was  he  who  induced  Pope  Celestine  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  expressly  confirm- 
ing Saint  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace,  and  he 
was  recognized  as  the  accredited  defender  of  the 
Church's  teaching  on  the  subject  against  the 
Semi  -Pelagians.  THs  Chronicle  (Chronieon  Cm- 
sulare)  was  completed  in  Rome.  It  is  a  continua- 
tion of  that  of  Jerome  and  brings  it  up  to  455, 
dealing  especially  with  the  history  of  dogma  and 
of  heresies. 

His  works,  from  the  Benedictine  text  of  1711. 
are  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  li.  For  his 
teaching  on  grace,  consult  Worter,  Prosper  ron 
Aquitanien  uber  Onade  und  Freiheit  (Freiburg. 
1867). 

PROSS,  Solomon.  A  spy  and  villain  in  Dick- 
ens's Tale  of  Two  Cities.  His  sister,  Miss  Pross, 
a  red-haired,  ungainly,  but  unselfish  woman,  lived 
with  Lucie  Manette,  and  accidentally  killed 
Madame  Defarge. 

PROSSNITZ,  prds'nlts  (Bohemian  Prosfe 
jov).  A  manufacturing  town  of  the  Crownland 
of  Moravia,  Austria,  in  the  fruitful  plain  of 
Hanna,  11  miles  southwest  of  Olmfitz  (Map:  Aus- 
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tria,E2).    It  manufactures  woolen  cloth,  cash-  ber  who  live  by  vice,  not  only  by  increasing 
meres,  malt,  sugar,  brandy,  agricultural  imple-  the  attractiveness  of  such  a  life,  but  by  creating 
ments,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs.     Population,  in  in  many  homes  conditions  of  so  degraded  a  char- 
1890,  19,512;  in  1900,  24,054,  mostly  Czechs.  acter  that  young  children  are  early  familiarized 
PROSTATE  GLAND    (from  Gk.     npoorfaw,  *ith  evil.    Recent  changes  in  the  mode  of  life  of 
prostates,  one  who  stands  before,  from  irpoiar&vai,  a  large  part  of  the  race  have  no  doubt  given  rise 
proistanai,  to  stand  before,  from  irpd,  pro,  before  to  many  forms  of  physical  degeneracy  which  nat- 
+  Urrdvat,  histanai,   to   stand).     A   pale,   firm,  urally  find  expression  in  this  form  of  vice.    Fur- 
glandular  body,   surrounding   the   neck   of   the  ther> tbe  fact  that  a  Sre&t  deal  of  money  finds  its 
bladder  and  the  commencement  of  the  male  ure-  wav  mto  the  hands  of  the  prostitute  renders  it 
thra.    The  prostate  gland  secretes  a  milky  fluid  inevitable  that  a  class  of  individuals  should  arise 
having  an  acid  reaction,  and  when  examined  with  who  make  it  their  business  to  provide  opportuni- 
the   microscope     showing    columnar    epithelium  ties  for  vicious   indulgence  and  to  secure  new 
with  granular  nuclei.     In  old  age  it  is  liable  to  victims  for  prostitution;  and  although  there  is  no 
become  enlarged,  and  it  is  also  sometimes  the  foundation  for  the  popular  belief  that  systematic 
seat  of  various  diseases.     Inflammation  of  the  procuration  is  responsible  for  the  greater  number 
organ  is  rarely  idiopathic,  but  not  infrequently  of  prostitutes,  it  remains  true  that  in  many  cities 
occurs  as  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  or  the  use  of  there  have  existed  and  still  exist  agencies  for 
instruments.     Abscess  may  happen  either  as  the  procuring  unwilling  victims  for  vice, 
result  of  acute   inflammation,  or  it  may  occur  Attempts  to  repress  prostitution  by  penal  laws 
with  comparatively   little  antecedent  inflamma-  have  been  common  in  all  nations  which  have  de- 
tion,  as  sometimes  happens  in  pyemia.     Prosta-  veloped  a  high  standard  of  personal  purity.    Such 
titis  is  liable  to  produce  retention  of  urine,  either  attempts  were  frequent  in  Jewish  history.    Pros- 
from  inflammatory  exudation  or  from  the  pres-  titution  was  intimately  associated  with  the  wor- 
sure  of  the  congested  organ.     In  such  cases  the  ship  of  certain  pagan  deities  (e.g.  Astarte),  and 
urine  must  be   drawn   from   the  bladder  by  a  was  therefore  more  severely  punished  than  a  mere 
catheter,  an  operation  which,  under  the  circum-  moral  offense  would  have  been.      In  the  early 
stances,  requires  considerable  skill  and  knowledge  Germanic    tribes    prostitution,    like    any    other 
in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  gland.     The  en-  form  of  unchastity,  was  severely  punished  as  an 
largement  spoken  of  above  as  occurring  in  elderly  offense  against  social  and  religious  institutions, 
and  aged  persons,  although  liable  to  affect  all  The  conquest  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Chris- 
classes,  is  more  usual  in  those  who  have  led  ir-  tianity  resulted  in  the  promulgation  of  repressive 
regular  lives.      In  rare  cases  there  is  excessive  laws  against  prostitution.    By  the  capitularies  of 
development  of  the  glandular  element,  and  some-  Charlemagne,  whipping,  imprisonment,  and  ex- 
times  tumors  are  developed.    The  gland  is  rarely  posure  were   imposed   upon   the   prostitute  and 
the  seat  of  cancer  as  well  as  of  tubercle.     Pro-  those  who  sheltered  her.     Repressive  enactments 
static  calculi  may  occur,  generally  in  old  people,  appear  frequently  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  espe- 
more  rarely   in  young  subjects.     Prostatic   en-  cially  after  the  great  epidemic  of  syphilis  in  the 
largement  is  treated  surgically  by  removal  of  the  fifteenth    and   sixteenth    centuries,    when   many 
organ  entirely  or  in  part,  the  operation  consti-  States  and  cities  adopted  the  harshest  measures 
luting  prostatectomy.     It  is  a  grave  operation,  of  repression,  employing  imprisonment,  mutila- 
Consult   Park,    Surgery    by   American   Authors  tion,  and  even  capital  punishment  to  this  end. 
(New  York,  1901).  Upon  her  accession  to  the  throne  of  Austria,  Ma- 
PROST1T  U  TION     (Lat.     prostitutio,    from  ™a  Theresa  entered  upon  a  systematic  policy  of 
prostituere,  to  expose  publicly,  to  place  before,  repression,  punishing  severely  both  the  prostitute 
from  pro,  before,  for  -f  statuere,  to  place,  from  and  those  who  consorted  with  her.     Repressive 
stare,  to  stand) .  Customary  and  common  practice  policies  still  appear  sporadically  in  both  Europe 
of  lewdness  for  hire.    Prostitution  appears  to  have  and  America,  but  the  inherent  difticulties  of  po- 
arisen  in  every  race  upon  its  emergence  from  the  lice  control  of  morals,  together  with  the  fruit- 
semi-promiscuity  of  barbaric  life ;  certainly,  no  lessness  0f  past  repressive  policies,  prevent  their 
highly  civilized  people  has  ever  been  free  from  general  adoption. 

it    While  it  may  thus  be  regarded  as  universal,  As  an  alternative  to  repressive  measures,  many 

it  is  not,  however,  a  constant  phenomenon,  since  governments  have  adopted  the  policy  of  tolerating 

its  volume  has  unquestionably  shown  great  ten-  prostitution  itself,  but  under  such  regulations  as 

fancy  to  variation.  might  divest  it  of  its  attendant  evils.  These  may 

The  causes  of  prostitution  are  too  complex  for  be  classed  as  social  and  hygienic.    The  social  ef- 

enumeration,  but  its  principal  conditions  may  be  feet  which  was  earliest  recognized  was  its  ten- 

briefly  indicated.    It  is  most  common  where  large  dency  to  lower  the  general  standard  of  chastity, 

classes  of  men  live  under  conditions  which  do  not  and  thus  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  family 

permit  of  the  founding  of  families,  and  where  and  to  undermine  the  whole  constitution  of  ao- 

numerous  women  exist  in  so  degraded  an  environ-  ciety.    Classical  and  mediaeval  regulation  endeav- 

ment  that  they  are  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  ored   to   meet   this   evil   by   drawing   a   clearly 

social  abhorrence  for  professional  vice.  These  con-  defined  line  between  women  devoted  to  vice  and 

ditions  are  fulfilled  in  most  large  cities,  and  for  those  of  honorable  life.    The  prostitute  was  com- 

this  reason  it  is  not  unnatural  that  prostitution  pelled  to  live  in  special  quarters,  and  to  wear  a 

has  increased  in  the  last  century,  since  the  pro-  distinguishing  garb.     The  same  spirit  evidently 

portion  of  the  population  living  in  cities  has  great-  lies  at  the  basis  of  modern  police  regulations, 

ly  increased.     ( See  Population.  )     It  may  there-  common  in  German  cities  and  not  uncommon  in 

fore  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of  social  pa-  America,  creating  a  'reservation'  within  which 

thology,  since  it  is  closely  dependent  upon  the  prostitutes  may  live  unmolested.    It  is  assumed 

wwal  grouping  of  population  and  distribution  of  that  when  scattered  among  the  general  popula- 

wealth.      It    may    be    pointed    out    that    the  tion  prostitutes  act  as  centres  of  contagion  of 

use  of  alcoholic  beverages    increases    the    num-  moral  disease.     In  small  cities  such  regulations 
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have   proved  effective   in   centralizing  vice,   al-  from  the  obligation  of  periodic  inspection  except 

though  grave  doubts  have  been  cast  upon  the  upon  evidence  of  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life. 

social  expediency  of  such  a  policy ;  and  in  large  If  they  are  found  to  be  diseased,  they  are  sent  to 

cities  it  has  never  proved  satisfactory  even  to  the  hospital  of  the  prison  of  Saint  Lazare,  where 

those  who  are  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  regu-  they  are  detained  until  cured, 

lation.  Registration  may  take  place  at  the  request  of 

A  second  social  result  of  prostitution  is  the  the  prostitute,  or  by  order  of  the  official  head  of 

encouragement  and  opportunity  it  gives  to  crime,  the  'Morals  Police,'  a  body  of  police  set  apart  ea- 

The  prostitute  and  the  criminal  come  to  a  large  pecially  for  this  service.   Inasmuch  as  probably  the 

extent  from  the  same  social  classes.    The  female  majority  of  prostitutes  regard  their  state  as  only 

members  of  criminal  families  are  frequently  pros*  temporary,  expecting  to  return  to  honorable  life 

titutes.    Moreover,  the  fact  that  both  classes  are  sooner  or  later,  they  usually  resist  strenuously  the 

social  outcasts  tends  to  bring  them  into  sympathy  efforts  of  the  police  to  place  them  upon  the  reg- 

with  each  other.  Manv  prostitutes  form  semi-per-  ister,  since  they  believe  that  the  register  may  be 

manent  relations  with  low  criminals  {souteneurs,  employed  at  any  time  in  their  lives  to  brand  them 

'cadets'),  and  support  them  in  the  intervals  of  with  infamy.    The  chance  of  detention  for  months 

their  criminal  operations.    The  brothel  furnishes  in  a  prison  hospital  in  order  to  be  cured  of  a 

easy   opportunity    for    robbery    and    theft.      To  malady  which  causes  little  suffering  is  another 

break  up  this  alliance  between  vice  and  crime  has  deterrent  to  the  acceptance  of  police  toleration. 

been  one  of  the  constant  endeavors  of  those  who  For  these  reasons  the  police  are  forced,  by  fre- 

seek   to   regulate   prostitution.     In   the   Middle  quent  arrests  and  imprisonment,  to  render  the  po- 

Ages  it  was  a  common  practice  to  form  quasi-  sition  of  the  unregistered  or  'clandestine'  prosti- 

guilds  of  the  prostitutes,  imposing  upon  them  col-  tute  as  unsatisfactory  as  possible ;  and  frequently 

lective  responsibility  for  all  violence  and  disorder  the  office  finds  it  necessary  to  register  prostitutes 

that  might  occur  in  the  brothel.     The  present  against  their  will.    In  spite  of  the  incessant  ac- 

policy  of  the  French  police  is  to  force  prostitu-  tivity  of  the  police,  the  number  of  those  who  are 

tion,  so  far  as  possible,  into  brothels,  the  owner  found  on  the  register  is  only  a  small  minority  of 

or  tenant  of  which  may  be  made  responsible  for  the  total  number  of  prostitutes — not  over  2o  per 

crime.    One  of  the  purposes  of  the  plan  of  con-  cent.,  and  probably  nearer  10  per  cent    What  u 

fining  prostitution  in  reservations  is  the  greater  true  of  Paris  is  true  in  the  main  of  most  other 

ease  of  police  supervision  that  may  result  from  cities  in  which  reglementation  is  practiced.    In 

lessening  the  area  in  which  prostitution  operates.  Berlin  the  police  act  with  somewhat  greater  free- 

The  hygienic  effects  of  prostitution,  however,  dom  in  registering  prostitutes  against  their  will, 

have  attracted  far  more  attention  from  modern  but  succeed  in  subjecting  no  very  large  percentage 

students  of  the  problem  than  the  social  effects,  to  control.    The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  control 

Prostitution  has  always  been  the  source  of  serious  are  less  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  it  is  claimed 

contagious  maladies,  but  in  early  times,  owing  that  in  some  towns,  e.g.  Dorpat  in  Livonia,  clan- 

to  the  backwardness  of  medical  science,  the  rela-  destine  prostitution  has  been  practically  eradi- 

tion  between  disease  and  vice  was  hardly  recog-  cated.    This  is,  however,  but  very  rarely  the  case, 

nized.      The  appearance  in  Europe  of  syphilis  and  no  supporter  of  reglementation  is  optimistic 

(q.v.)      in      epidemic      form      drew     attention  enough  to  hope  for  equal  effectiveness  of  control 

to  this  relation.     In    1700  the   Berlin  author-  in  large  cities. 

ities  adopted  the  plan  of  periodic  examina-  It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate 
tion  of  prostitutes,  with  confinement  in  of  the  effect  of  reglementation  in  checking  the 
hospitals  of  the  diseased,  a  policy  now  spread  of  venereal  maladies.  Until  the  last  dec- 
generally  known  as  'reglementation.'  A  similar  ade  it  was  generally  believed  by  the  medical 
plan  was  put  into  systematic  operation  in  Paris  world  that  statistical  evidence  existed  which  dent- 
in 1802,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine-  onstrated  clearly  the  sanitary  advantages  of 
teenth  century  was  widely  adopted  in  other  Euro-  reglementation.  Those  statistics  have  since  been 
pean  cities.  The  great  majority  of  the  large  cities  subjected  to  careful  analysis,  and  have  been  prov- 
of  Continental  Europe  pursue  the  same  policy  at  en  to  be  practically  worthless.  Defenders  and  op- 
the  present  time,  sanitary  control  of  prostitu-  ponents  of  the  system  have  practically  agreed  to 
tion  received  an  extended  trial  in  England  under  discard  statistical  arguments  and  to  rely  upon 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  in  operation  from  common  sense  to  defend  their  positions.  Judged 
1866  to  1883  in  twelve  stations  in  England  and  from  this  standpoint,  it  is  obvious  that  the  insig- 
two  in  Ireland.  A  modification  of  the  same  plan  nificance  of  the  proportion  of  registered  prosti- 
was  tried  in  America  in  Saint  Louis  (1870-73).  tutes  to  the  total  number  and  the  comparatively 
In  parts  of  Japan  reglementation  is  the  accepted  long  interval  between  inspections  must  limit  nar- 
method  of  dealing  with  vice.  The  ideal  of  regie-  rowly  the  possible  improvement  in  public  health, 
mentists  is  to  compel  every  person  devoted  to  pro-  What  is  more  serious,  it  appears  in  the  light  of 
fessional  vice  to  submit  to  periodic  inspection  for  recent  progress  in  medicine  that  the  period  of  con- 
signs of  disease.  In  Paris,  which  may  be  selected  finement  for  treatment  is  not  sufficiently  pro- 
as typical  of  cities  in  which  reglementation  is  longed,  and  that  many  who  are  dismissed 
well  established,  inmates  of  brothels  are  inspected  as  well  are  capable  of  transmitting  conta- 
weekly  at  their  place  of  residence.  These  form  gion.  These  defects  in  the  system  hardly 
only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  total  number,  admit  of  a  remedy,  since  the  police  at 
The  great  majority  live  in  furnished  rooms,  and  present  exhaust  practically  all  means  at  their 
are  required  to  report  twice  a  week  at  the  dispen-  command  to  increase  the  proportion  of  registered 
sary.  Each  prostitute  who  submits  to  control  is  prostitutes,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  that 
given  a  card  which  frees  her  from  molestation  un-  more  extensive  registration  can  be  instituted.  To 
less  her  conduct  is  flagrantly  disorderly.  A  regis-  increase  the  frequency  of  inspections,  or  the  length 
ter  is  kept  of  tolerated  prostitutes,  and  when  once  of  the  period  of  compulsory  treatment,  would 
enrolled  upon  the  register,  they  cannot  be  freed  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  administration, 
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since  it  would  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  vestigations.  Acton,  Prostitution  Considered  in 
submit  voluntarily  to  control.  If,  as  seems  prob-  Its  Moral,  Social,  and  Sanitary  Aspect  (London, 
able,  the  system  increases  the  extent  of  indulgence  1857 ) ;  Hligel,  Zur  Oeschichte  Statistik  und  Rege- 
in  rieious  pleasures  through  creating'  a  popular  lung  der  Prostitution  (Vienna,  1865)  ;  Report  of 
impression  that  vice  is  innocuous,  it  is  not  incon-  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Contagious  Diseases 
ceivable  that  reglementation,  as  at  present  prac-  Acts  (London,  1871)  ;  Ames,  Laws  for  the  Regu- 
ticed,  increases  disease  instead  of  diminishing  it.  lation  of  Vice  (London,  1877)  ;  Lecour,  La  pros- 
Reglementation  has  always  excited  vigorous  op-  titution  &  Paris  et  a  Londres  (Paris,  1882),  a 
position  of  large  classes  in  society.  Adverse  sen-  work  containing  the  most  satisfactory  account  of 
timent  has  been  especially  strong  in  England  and  the  administration  and  history  of  the  Parisian 
America.  The  enactment  of  the  Contagious  Dis-  system  of  reglementation;  Kuhn-Reich,  Vorle- 
eases  Acts  created  a  party  of  'abolitionists/  who  sungen  uber  die  Prostitution  im  19.  Jahrhundert 
carried  on  a  propaganda  against  the  system  until  und  die  Verhutung  der  Syphilis  (Leipzig,  1888)  ; 
it  was  finally  abolished.  The  same  party  has  an  Fiaux,  La  police  des  mosurs  (Paris,  1888)  ;  Tar- 
increasingly  influential  following  on  the  Continent  nowsky,  Prostitution  und  Abolitionismus  (Ham- 
of  Europe,  and  aims  eventually  to  abolish  regie-  burg,  1890)  ;  Blaschko,  Die  Yerbreitung  der  Syph- 
mentation  there.  The  system  is  attacked  on  the  His  in  Berlin  (Berlin,  1892) ;  Schmdlder,  Die 
grounds,  ( 1 )  that  it  legitimatizes  vice  and  encour-  Bestrafung  und  polizeiliche  Behandlung  der  ge- 
agesit  by  the  attempt  to  make  it  innocuous;  (2)  werbsmassigen  Unzucht  ( Diisseldorf ,  1892) ; 
that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  personal  Commenges,  La  prostitution  clandestine  a  Paris 
liberty,  since  it  creates  a  class  of  persons  over  (Paris,  1897)  ;  Sanger,  The  History  of  Prostitu- 
whom  the  police  have  practically  unlimited  power,  tion  (revised  edition,  New  York,  1898).  This  is 
and  permits  the  police,  on  mere  suspicion,  to  sub-  the  most  extensive  English  work  on  the  subject, 
jeet  individuals  to  arrest  and  an  insulting  inspec-  but  it  takes  practically  no  account  of  the  scien- 
tion;  (3)  that  it  tends  to  render  difficult  or  im-  tific  progress  of  the  last  three  decades,  and  is 
possible  the  reform  of  those  who  have  once  fallen  therefore  of  limited  value.  Conference  interna- 
into  vicious  habits  of  life;  and  (4)  that  it  in-  tionale  pour  la  prophylawie  de  la  syphilis  et  des 
creases  instead  of  checking  the  extent  of  disease,  maladies  venere'ennes  (Brussels,  1899-1900),  the 
Furthermore,  it  creates  a  popular  impression  that  most  valuable  compilation  on  the  subject,  contain- 
prostitution  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  thus  acts  as  ing  papers  and  discussions  covering  practically 
a  check  upon  efforts  to  prevent  its  increase  and  every  phase  of  the  subject.  Report  of  the  Com- 
to  assist  fallen  women  to  rise  from  their  dishon-  mittee  of  Fifteen  {New  York)  on  the  Social  Evil 
orable  vocation.  (New  York,  1902). 

How  far  the  charges  of  the  abolitionists  are  PBOSTYLE  (Gk.  irpdorvloc,  prostyles,  having 

•nl1V?.*1??p08f^le  t0  u7%  A  ^e™*1™  Y16W  columns  in  front,  from  *p6,  pro,  before  +  arton?, 

is  that  little  good  results  from  reglementation ;  t       column).     A  temple  with  a  portico  in 

possibly  no  more  than  could  be  gamed  by  the  f^J  A  t       {e  with     ^       t  ^^^  w&s 

now  discredited  policy  of  penalizing  Prostitution  d         h£rost  le.    ^ 

Permanent   amelioration   of    public   health   and  r    r       J 

morals  depends  upon  limiting  the  absolute  extent  PBOTACKOBAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  TipoTay6pac) 
of  rice.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  greater  (c.  485-C.411  B.C.)-  A  famous  Greek  sophist  of 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  neglected  minors  in  the  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  born  at  Abdera  in  apparent- 
large  cities  would  diminish  the  number  of  those  ly  humble  station.  He  came  to  Athens  as  early 
who  live  by  vice.  Houses  of  refuge  for  those  who  as  B.C.  445,  and  in  that  city  and  in  Sicily  won  his 
desire  to  reform  are  now  quite  common.  Such  fame  as  a  teacher  and  philosopher.  About  B.C. 
institutions  have  not  hitherto  been  as  successful  411  he  was  charged  with  impiety,  because  of  his 
as  was  expected.  Investigation  has  shown  that  agnostic  writings,  and  forced  to  fiee  into  exile, 
not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  He  met  his  death  by  drowning  in  the  Sicilian 
some  of  these  'Magdalen  Houses'  were  perma-  Sea.  Protagoras  was  the  first  to  call  himself  a 
nently  reformed.  This  has  in  part  been  due  to  sophist  and  to  teach  for  pay;  his  instructions 
the  fact  that  such  homes,  founded  by  religious  or-  were  valued  so  highly  that  tradition  reports  that 
ganizations,  assumed  that  the  reformed  prostitute  he  received  as  much  as  100  minae  ($1800)  from 
was  to  live  a  life  of  severe  penance.  Institutions  a  single  pupil.  He  enjoyed  the  intimate  friend- 
which  have  aimed  merely  to  offer  a  temporary  ship  of  Pericles  and  won  great  reputation  for 
refuge,  and  have  sought  to  secure  the  return  of  his  brilliancy  and  skill.  His  chief  works  were 
the  prostitute  to  an  honorable  place  in  society,  entitled,  Truth  ('AA#fe/a  or  'AvriXoyuca)  and  On 
have  been  far  more  successful.  Societies  for  the  the  Gods  (Ilepl  ruv  6e<Jr>}.  His  doctrine  was  a 
rescue  of  girls  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  form  of  agnosticism,  which  declared  that  there 
professional  procurers  are  also  becoming  promi-  was  nothing  absolutely  good  or  bad — that  such 
nent,  and  have  already  effected  much  toward  the  qualities  are  based  simply  on  convention ;  hence 
suppression  of  this  form  of  slave  trade.  Finally,  it  follows  that  each  individual  is  his  own  final 
much  may  be  expected  from  the  present  tendency  authority.  This  teaching  is  summed  up  in  the 
to  furnish  greater  opportunity  to  the  poorer  (now  proverbial)  phrase,  'Man  is  the  measure  of 
classes  for  education  and  culture,  and  from  public  all  things.'  Protagoras  further  turned  his  at- 
and  private  endeavors  to  provide  healthful  amuse-  tention  to  grammar  and  the  explanation  of  diffi- 
ment  and  society  for  those  who  otherwise  fall  a  cult  passages  in  the  poets;  the  distinction  of 
ready  prey  to  morbid  desires.  genders  and  moods  is  also  attributed  to  him. 
Bibliography.  Behrend,  Die  Prostitution  in  Consult  Frei,  Qucestiones  Protagorew  (Bonn, 
Berlin  (Erlangen,  1850)  ;  Parent-Duchatelet,  De  1845)  ;  Weber,  Qucestiones  Protagorew  (Marburg, 
la  prostitution  dans  la  ville  de  Paris  (Paris,  1850)  ;  Blass,  Attische  Beredsamkeit,  vol.  i. ;  Rit- 
1857).  This  is  the  classic  work  on  the  subject,  ter  and  Preller,  Historia  Philosophice  Oro?cw  (7th 
Its  spirit  is  thoroughly  scientific,  but  its  con-  ed.,  Gotha,  1888)  ;  Zeller,  Philosophic  der 
elusions  require  revision  in  the  light  of  recent  in-  Qriechen,  vol.  i.  (5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1892) ;  Ueber- 
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weg,  History  of  Philosophy,  English  translation, 
vol.  i.  (New  York,  1872)  ;  Erdmann,  History  of 
Philosophy,  English  translation,  vol.  i.  (New 
York,  1890). 

PROTECTION  (Lat.  protectio,  from  prote- 
gere,  to  protect,  cover  over,  from  pro,  before,  for 
+  tegere,  Gk.  ariyetv,  stegein,  Skt.  sthag,  to 
cover,  Lith.  stdgas,  roof,  Olr.  teg,  house,  OHG. 
dah,  Ger.  Dach,  AS.  pcec,  Eng.  thatch) .  The  term 
applied  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  and  develop- 
ing homer  industries  by  means  either  of  bounties 
paid  to  home  producers  or  of  duties  imposed  upon 
goods  imported  from  abroad.  The*  encouragement 
afforded  by  bounties  is  so  direct  and  certain  that 
they  have  been  preferred  to  duties  by  many  writ- 
ers, including  Alexander  Hamilton.  Nevertheless 
they  have  been  little  used  in  practice,  because  of 

their  cost  and  of  administrative  difficulties  con- 
nected with  them.  The  latest  examples  of  the 
use  of  bounties  are  afforded  by  the  sugar  bounty 
provided  in  the  United  States  tariff  of  1890  (the 
McKinley  Act)  and  the  export  bounties  on  the 
same  commodity  paid  by  Germany  and  some 
other  European  States.  The  formeT  remained  in 
force  onljr  four  years,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
vived, while  the  latter  have  been  abrogated  except 
in  the  case  of  Russia  by  the  Brussels  Sugar  Con- 
vention. 

Import  duties  serve  to  encourage  home  indus- 
tries under  the  following  circumstances:  They 
must  apply  to  goods  that  may  be  produced  within 
the  country  imposing  them;  they  must  not  be 
offset  either  by  reductions  in  the  export  prices 
of  the  commodities  taxed  nor  by  internal  revenue 
duties  on  the  same  commodities  produced  within 
the  country;  finally,  they  must  serve  to  raise  the 
prices  of  the  taxed  articles  in  the  home  market 
sufficiently  to  make  their  home  production  profit- 
able. Given  these  conditions,  a  duty  is  increas- 
ingly protective  according  to  the  completeness 
with  which  it  excludes  the  foreign  producer  from 
the  home  market.  Its  purpose  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  of  revenue,  since  it  becomes 
perfectly  protective  only  when  it  prohibits  all 
importation,  that  is,  ceases  to  afford  any  revenue 
whatever.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  highly  pro- 
tective tariffs  need  to  be  supplemented  by  reve- 
nue schedules  and  even  internal  revenue  duties 
to  satisfy  the  fiscal  requirements  of  modern  gov- 
ernments.   See  Tariff. 

The  policy  of  protection  does  not  differ  out- 
wardly from  the  restrictive  policy  advocated  by 
the  Mercantilists  ( see  Mercantilism  ) ,  but  is  de- 
fended on  grounds  quite  independent  of  their 
erroneous  balance  of  trade  theory.  As  pointed 
out  elsewhere  (see  Free  Trade),  protection  is 
the  policy  practiced  by  most  of  the  governments 
of  the  world.  In  this  article  attention  will  be  di- 
rected to  protection  as  it  has  been  applied  in  the 
United  States.  Similar  arguments  to  those  re- 
viewed are  advanced  in  justification  of  the  policy 
in  other  countries,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
occasion  to  repeat  them. 

When  the  American  colonies  gained  their  inde- 
pendence, free  exchange  with  the  mother  country 
was  the  policy  advocated  on  all  sides.  The  re- 
strictive measures  put  in  force  by  England  her- 
self after  1783  made  the  realization  of  this  ideal 
impossible  and  fostered  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
protection  to  home  industries  as  a  means  of  ren- 
dering the  United  States  industrially,  as  it  had 
become  politically,  independent.  Tariffs  passed 
by  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  in  1785-86 


reflect  clearly  this  protectionist  attitude,  as  does 
the  first  national  tariff  passed  in  1789.  There 
was  still  some  misgiving  as  to  whether  the  coun- 
try was  adapted  to  manufacturing,  however,  and 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  was  asked  to  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  manufactures,  together  with  recom- 
mendations to  guide' its  future  policy. 

The  famous  Report  on  Manufactures  was  sub- 
mitted in  December,  1791,  and  has  remained 
down  to  the  present  day  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  in  the  literature  of  protection. 
Hamilton  reviewed  the  arguments  for  and  against 
protection,  described  the  development  of  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States,  the  resources  of 
the  country  fitting  it  for  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  taxing 
its  exports.  He  concluded  that  in  the  light  of 
the  actual  situation  a  moderate  protective  policy 
designed  to  build  up  within  the  country  all  of 
the  industries  necessary  to  national  independence 
and  to  the  most  rapid  development  of  natural 
resources  was  advisable.  In  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion he  ascribed  great  importance  to  England's 
restrictive  policy,  and  said  repeatedly  that  but 
for  these  restrictions  a  freer  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  might  be  desirable.  He  also 
emphasized  his  conviction  that  industrial  inde- 
pendence is  indispensable  to  continuous  political 
independence,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  a  new  country  to  foster  within  its  borders, 
even  at  considerable  sacrifice,  the  industries 
necessary  to  a  complete  national  life,  not  forget- 
ting those  concerned  with  the  munitions  of  war. 
Hamilton's  arguments  continued  to  carry  great 
weight  with  American  statesmen  down  to  about 
1850,  when  England's  secession  to  free  trade  and 
the  undoubted  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
hold  its  own  in  any  international  complication 
that  was  likely  to  arise  had  deprived  them  of 
their  force. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the 
completion  of  Hamilton's  report,  the  situation 
was  so  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  ship- 
ping industry  of  the  United  States  that  little 
attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  protection. 
The  Napoleonic  wars  made  shipping  under  the 
flag  of  a  European  State  hazardous  and  gare 
America,  as  the  only  important  neutral  country, 
the  lion's  share  of  the  world's  carrying  trade. 
While  this  condition  continued,  shipping  and  com- 
merce flourished  in  an  unprecedented  fashion. 
The  situation  was  abruptly  changed  by  Napo- 
leon's Berlin  Decree  and  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  of  1806-07,  which  set  up  a  paper  block- 
ade of  all  important  European  ports  and  deprived 
American  merchant  vessels  of  the  immunity 
which  they  had  previously  enjoyed.  The  United 
States  retaliated  with  the  Embargo  (1807)  and 
the  Non-Intercourse"  Act  (1809),  and  finally  be- 
came involved  in  the  War  of  1812.  From  1807 
to  1815,  in  consequence  of  these  difficulties,  the 
United  States  was  more  nearly  isolated  indus- 
trially than  ever  before  or  since.  Foreign  trade 
was  almost  entirely  suspended  and  the  country 
was  forced  to  produce  for  itself  nearly  all  of  the 
commodities  which  it  required.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  manufacturing  first  developed  to 
the  position  of  an  important  American  industry. 
When  it  ended,  the  industrial  situation  was  so 
different  from  that  described  by  Hamilton  that 
the  whole  question  of  protection  assumed  a  new 
aspect. 
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The?  Tariff  Act  of  1816,  the  first  out-and-out 
protective  tariff  that  the  country  had  known, 
was  defended  more  on  the  ground  of  protecting 
industries  already  established  than  of  building 
up  new  industries.  In  fact,  the  highest  duties 
provided  were*  to  remain  in  force  only  three 
years,  since  it  was  believed  that  by  that  time  our 
manufactures  would  be  adjusted,  to  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  and  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
foreign  competitors.  The  erronerousness  of  this 
view  was  soon  demonstrated,  and  succeeding 
tariffs  continued  the  protectionist  policy,  al- 
though with  modifications,  down  to  1857.  Dur- 
ing tnis  period  the  'vested  interests  argument/ 
the  'home-market  argument,'  and  the  'infant- 
industry  argument'  were  those  most  frequently 
urged  in  support  of  protection.  The  vested  inter- 
ests plea  needs  no  explanation.  It  is  always  urged 
by  conservative  people  in  favor  of  the  continu- 
ance of  an  established  policy  and  does  not  pretend 
to  throw  any  light  upon  the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency of  the  policy  itself.  The  home-market 
argument,  as  advanced  by  Henry  Clay,  the  father 
of  the  'American  system/  as  protection  began  to 
be  called,  was  designed  to  reconcile  the  interests 
of  the  agricultural  South  and  West  with  those  of 
the  manufacturing  North.  It  rested  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
farmer  depends  upon  a  regular  and  constant 
market  for  his  products  and  that  such  a  market 
is  to  be  obtained  only  by  building  up  manufactur- 
ing centres  within  the  country.  The  experience 
of  the  years  from  1816  to  1825  was  cited  to  prove 
that  the  foreign  market  was  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  farmers  were  exhorted  to  unite  with 
manufacturers  in  establishing  a  system  which 
should  bind  different  sections  of  the  country  to- 
gether by  furthering  the  interests  of  all.  To  the 
greater  stability  claimed  for  the  home  market — 
a  quality  now  seriously  questioned  by  economists 
—later  analysis  has  added  another  merit.  The 
home  market  calls  not  only  for  the  stable  prod- 
ucts which  will  bear  ocean  transportation,  but 
for  all  kinds  of  perishable  goods.  Substituting 
it  for  the  foreign  market  renders  possible  diver- 
sified farming  and  enables  cultivators  to  substi- 
tute for  one-crop  systems  of  agriculture  scientific 
rotation  of  crops,  which  serves  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This  ad- 
vantage is  believed  by  protectionists  to  outweigh 
the  admitted  losses  incidental  to  the  protectionist 
policy  and  to  insure  in  the  long  run  a  greater 
degree  of  prosperity  than  will  result  from  the 
free  play  of  economic  forces. 

The  infant-industry  argument  is  the  one  to 
which  economists  generally  have  conceded  great- 
est weight.  It  is  urged  in  both  a  special  and  a 
general  form.  As  it  applies  to  special  industries, 
it  rests  on  a  recognition  of  the  risks  and  difficul- 
ties which  attend  the  domestication  of  new 
branches  of  production.  In  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  any  industry  three  factors  cooperate — 
the  requisite  natural  resources,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workmen  of  different  grades,  and  the  ap- 
propriate forms  of  capital.  As  regards  each  one 
of  these  the  country  which  has  practiced  an 
industry  has  a  marked  advantage  over  the  coun- 
try which  has  not.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
latter  may  be  superior,  but  they  are  undeveloped ; 
its  labor  force  may  be  ample  and  adaptable,  but 
it  is  untrained;  its  people  may  be  competent  to 
use  tools  and  machines,  but  they  have  no  fa- 
miliarity   with    the    special    forms    of    capital 


needed.  Under  such  circumstances  the  encour- 
agement of  a  protective  tariff  may  suffice  to 
induce  investors  to  establish  the  new  industry 
when  without  it  they  would  not  venture  on  such 
a  step.  After  a  few  years,  if  the  industry  to  be 
domesticated  has  been  wisely  chosen,  the  initial 
difficulties  will  have  been  surmounted  and  the 
protective  duty  may  be  withdrawn  without  dan- 
ger of  crushing  out  the  now  vigorous  infant. 
Advocates  of  such  a  policy  recognize  quite  clearly 
that  resort  to  protection  entails  a  serious  burden 
on  consumers.  They  justify  the  temporary  loss 
on  the  ground  that  the  establishment  of  the  new 
industry  on  a  permanent  footing  affords  in  the 
end  a  more  than  compensating  gain. 

The  infant-industry  argument  in  its  general 
form  recognizes  that  countries  must  Usually  pass 
through  different  stages  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  advocates  protection  as  a  means  of 

accelerating  progress  during  the  periods  of  tran- 
sition from  one  stage  to  another.  The  best  state- 
ment of  this  argument  is  that  given  by  Fried- 
rich  List  in  his  Das  nationale  System  der  politi- 
schen  Oekonomie  ( 1841 ) .  The  conclusions  at  which 
List  arrived  were  based  on  the  contrast  between 
an  industrial  country  like  England  and  an  agri- 
cultural country  such  as  Germany  was  at  the 
time  he  wrote.  In  his  opinion  England's  success 
as  a  manufacturing  country  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  development  of  certain  industrial  qualities 
among  her  people.  Germany,  he  thought,  might 
develop  the  same  qualities  among  Germans  by 
means  of  a  protective  policy  which  would  force 
them  to  manufacture  for  themselves.  Through 
protection  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
necessary  to  the  development  of  manufacturing 
would  also  be  opened  up  to  exploitation.  From 
this  point  of  view  protection  is  a  temporary 
means  by  which  an  agricultural  country  may 
transform  itself  into  an  industrial  country.  After 
the  transformation  is  completed  the  new  manu- 
facturing industries,  or  at  least  a  great  many  of 
them,  will  be  quite  capable  of  holding  their  own 
in  competition  with  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  other  countries  and  protection  will  be  no  longer 
required. 

The  last  stage  in  the  development  of  protec- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  closely  connected 
with  the  Civil  War.  The  outbreak  of  that  strug- 
gle caused  the  withdrawal  from  Congress  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  Southern  States,  who  had 
been  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  protective 
policy.  Under  the  guidance  of  Representatives 
from  the  North  and  West  successive  tariffs  were 
passed  carrying  the  policy  of  protection  to  the 
most  extreme  lengths  which  the  country  had 
known.  Factors  in  this  development  were  the 
anti-foreign  sentiment  which  resulted  from  the 
somewhat  hostile  attitude  of  Europe  and  espe- 
cially of  England  to  the  cause  of  the  North,  and 
the  comprehensive  system  of  internal  revenue 
taxation  adopted  during  the  war,  which  had  to  be 
offset  by  higher  import  duties  if  American  pro- 
ducers were  not  to  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  foreign  producers.  The  change 
in  the  level  of  duties  which  resulted  from  this 
combination  of  circumstances  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  under  the  act  of  1857  the  high- 
est duties  imposed  were  24  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
under  the  act  of  1864  the  average  rate  on  duti- 
able articles  was  over  47  per  cent.  During  the 
first  15  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  the 
attention  of  Congress  was  occupied  by  questions 
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of  reconstruction,  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, etc.,  and  no  change  of  importance  was 
made  in  the  tariff  except  that  it  became  increas- 
ingly protective  as  the  internal  revenue  duties 
were  one  by  one  removed.  When  attention  was 
again  concentrated  upon  the  tariff  question  the 
attitude  of  protectionists  was  that  of  conserva- 
tives desiring  to  continue  a  policy  which  had 
been  tried  and  found  successful,  and  upon  advo- 
cates of  free  trade  rested  the  responsibility  of 
wishing  to  overturn  an  established  institution. 
Down  to  1894  all  of  the  important  changes  made 
in  the  tariff  were  in  the  direction  of  increased 
protection.  The  Wilson  Act  of  the  latter  year 
was  a  reactionary  measure,  but  was  so  garbled  in 

its  passage  through  Congress  that  the  tariff- 
reform  President  of  the  period,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
allowed  it  to  become  a  law  without  .his  signature. 
The  victory  of  the  Republicans  in  1896,  although 
not  connected  with  the  tariff  issue,  involved  as 
an  incident  a  return  to  a  highly  protective  policy. 
In  fact,  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897  marks  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  protectionist  policy  in  the  United 
States  down  to  date. 

During  this  last  period  only  one  new  argu- 
ment of  importance  has  been  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  protection,  the  'wages  argument.'  Before 
protection  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  country 
one  of  the  reasons  urged  in  its  favor  was  that 
since  wages  were  higher  in  the  United  States, 
some  special  encouragement  was  necessary  to  the 
establishment  there  of  new  industries  in  compe- 
tition with  the  low-wage  labor  of  Europe.  After 
protection  became  a  settled  fact,  by  an  interesting 
inversion,  the  high  wages  of  American  labor 
began  to  be  attributed  to  it.  The  wages  argu- 
ment runs  as  follows:  In  protected  industries 
higher  wages  are  paid  in  the  United  States  than 
in  similar  industries  abroad.  Protection,  it  is 
concluded,  causes  the  high  wages,  and  its  with- 
drawal would  pauperize  American  labor.  This 
view  overlooks  several  important  facts.  First, 
equally  high  wages  are  paid  in  unprotected  in- 
dustries,   and    these    industries,    which    include 

farming,  mining,  transportation,  and  many 
branches  of  manufacturing,  vastly  exceed  in  im- 
portance and  magnitude  the  protected  industries. 
Second,  employers,  whether  protected  or  unpro- 
tected, desire  to  secure  their  labor  as  cheaply  as 
they  can,  and  there  is  nothing  in  a  protective 
tariff  which  forces  them  to  pay  higher  wages 
than  are  current  in  the  community  in  which  the 
protected  industries  are  situated.  In  other  words, 
employers  in  protected  industries  pay  the  wages 
necessary  to  get  the  labor  they  require,  and  these 
depend  not  upon  the  protective  tariff,  but  upon 
general  industrial  conditions.  Third,  it  is  not 
true  that  high  wages  and  protection  always  go 
together.  For  example,  wages  in  protectionist 
Germany  are  distinctly  lower  than  in  free-trade 
England.  For  these  reasons  the  wages  argument, 
although  effective  for  campaign  purposes,  has 
never  enjoyed  much  repute  among  trained  econ- 
omists. It  is,  however,  urged  in  a  more  subtle 
way  by  some  writers,  and  in  this  form  merits 
consideration. 

It  is  argued  that  the  wealth  produced  in  any 
country  is  divided  into  wages,  profits,  and  rent, 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  last  share  depends 
upon  the  poorness  of  the  marginal  land  and  other 
natural  resources  to  which  resort  is  made.  Pro- 
tection, as  applied  in  the  United  States,  diverts 
labor  and  capital  from  farming  and  extractive 


industries  to  manufacturing.  In  consequence,  it 
is  claimed,  the  margin  of  cultivation  to  which 
resort  is  made  is  somewhat  higher  under  a  pro- 
tectionist than  it  would  be  under  a  free-trade 
policy  and  rents  are  lower,  while  wages  and 
profits  together  are  proportionately  higher. 
Hence,  it  is  concluded,  protection  raises  wages  at 
the  expense  of  rent  and  'other  monopoly  in- 
comes.' In  answer  to  this  argument  it  need  only 
be  pointed  out  that  the  reasoning,  if  valid,  proves 
merely  that  protection  secures  for  labor  a  larger 
relative  share  of  the  total  product.  If,  in  so 
doing,  it  diverts  labor  and  capital  from  invest- 
ments in  which  they  would  afford  larger  returns, 
as  advocates  of  free  trade  maintain,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  labor's  larger  share  of  the  smaller 
product  obtained  under  the  regime  of  protection 
is  actually  less  than  would  be  labor's  smaller 
share  of  the  larger  product  that  would  be  secured 
under  the  regime  of  free  trade. 

Present-day  advocates  of  protection  in  the 
United  States  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— 
those  who  defend  it  as  a  temporary  and  those 
who  defend  it  as  a  permanent  policy.  Among 
the  former  it  is  beginning  to  be  actively  discussed 
whether  protection  has  not  done  its  greatest  pos- 
sible service  for  the  country  and  whether  a  grad- 
ual transition  to  a  free-trade  policy  would  not 
be  desirable.  Writers  answering  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative  advocate  the  abolition  of  the 
protective  duties  on  raw  materials,  trust-made 
manufactures,  etc.,  and  emphasize  the  importance 
of  allowing  foreign  goods  to  enter  the  country 
more  freely  in  order  that  American  industries 
capable  of  developing  an  export  trade  may  find 
larger  foreign  markets  for  their  products.  Advo- 
cates of  protection  as  a  permanent  policy  urge  it 
not  only  on  economic  grounds,  but  as  a  means 
of  fostering  the  sentiment  of  nationality  and  of 
perpetuating  those  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish the  United  States  from  other  countries. 
Free  trade  is  characterized  by  them  as  a  cosmo- 
politan policy,  which  appeals  to  the  'foreign- 
hearted,'  while  protection  is  extolled  as  the  na- 
tional system  to  the  support  of  which  all  true 
lovers  of  country  must  rally.  Strong  as  is  the 
appeal  which  these  'higher  considerations'  make 
to  the  patriotic  citizen,  there  is  a  certain  vague- 
ness about  their  application  to  tariff  problems 
which  makes  the  shaping  of  a  law  by  reference 
to  them  difficult.  Appeals  to  patriotism  in  con- 
nection with  protection  are  significant  chiefly 
because  they  introduce  a  moral  earnestness  into 
discussions  which  would  otherwise  be  narrowly 
commercial. 

Since  Great  Britain  adopted  a  free-trade  policy 
in  1846,  the  leading  protectionist  country  of  the 
world,  next  to  the  United  States,  has  been  Ger- 
many. There  also  the  application  of  protection 
has  been  coincident  with  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industries,  which  has 
seemed  to  justify  fully  the  expectations  of  advo- 
cates of  the  policy.  Germany's  success  in  domes- 
ticating manufacturing  industries  has  led  France. 
Austria-Hungary,  and,  more  recently,  Russia,  to 
emulate  her  example.  Europe  is  thus  engaged  in 
a  war  of  hostile  tariffs,  in  whicn  each  important 
country  is  trying  to  build  up  its  own  industries 
by  discouraging  importations  from  its  neighbors. 
In  each  country  there  is  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  protectionist  policy,  just  as  there  is  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
opposition  is  making  much  real  headway.    There 
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are,  however,  indications  that  as  time  goes  on  making  the  most  shocking  charges  against  priests 
the  areas  embraced  within  protectionist  barriers  and  nuns,  were  sent  to  prominent  persons  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  will  be  enlarged,  distributed  from  hand  to  hand.  Accompanying 
In  Europe  there  is  already  agitation  for  a  federa-  these  were  exaggerated  reports  of  the  number  of 
tion  of  important  States  for  the  purpose  of  erect-  Roman  Catholics  holding  public  office."  The  or- 
ing  an  unbroken  tariff  bulwark  against  the  der  soon  began  to  interfere  in  politics,  and  forced 
'American  invasion.'  In  Great  Britain  an  im-  many  candidates  for  office  to  promise  to  act  in 
penal  federation  to  include  all  of  the  depen-  accordance  with  its  principles.  In  1896  its  presi- 
dencies of  the  country  in  a  commercial  alliance  dent  claimed  that  almost  one  hundred  of  the  Na- 
against  the  rest  of  the  world  is  beginning  to  be  tional  Representatives  and  many  of  the  Senators 
advocated.  Finally,  the  policy  of  expansion  upon  chosen  in  1894  had  given  such  pledges,  although 
which  the  United  States  seems  to  be  embarked  many  had  broken  them.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
must  have  as  one  of  its  incidents  the  admission  that  the  order  would  probably  run  a  similar 
of  new  areas  within  the  American  tariff  wall,  course  to  the  Know-Nothings  (q.v.),  with  which 
As  protectionist  areas  grow,  the  difficulty  of  har-  it  was  often  compared.  Soon,  however,  the  de- 
monizing  divergent  interests  by  means  of  pro-  nunciations  of  clear-sighted,  influential  men,  and 
tective  tariffs  is  bound  to  increase,  and  this  the  realization  that  the  dangers  dreaded  were  al- 
affords  perhaps  the  surest  ground  for  a  belief  most  if  not  altogether  imaginary,  had  their 
in  the  eventual  triumph  of  free  trade.  effect,  and  the  decline  of  the  order  was  even  more 
Bibliography.  Hamilton,  Report  on  the  Sub-  rapid  than  its  rise.  Affiliated  with  the  A.  P.  A. 
jtct  of  Manufactures  (1790),  reprinted  in  Taus-  were  the  United  Order  of  American  Mechanics, 
gig,  State  Papers  and  Speeches  on  the  Tariff  the  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of  America,  and 
(Cambridge,  1892) ;  List,  Outlines  of  American  other  organizations. 

Dal  nationale  System  der  politischen  Oekonomi*  «™^?£n^E   ^0L0B-f TI0N   ^ND.  **" 

(1841;  trans.,  National  System  of  Political  Econ-  ""J1*™         \* °r^anisms. £re  beau*lf!Sy 

<my,  Philadelphia,  1856);    Carey,  Harmony  of  adapted   to   the   world   around   them,   and  this 

Interests  (2d  ed.,  New  York,  1856)  ;  id.,  Princi-  ?daPt»tMX  m  a  }*Tg*  &0p0?10n.  °f  T^*  "i 

pies  of  Social   Science    ( 3   vols.,   Philadelphia,  tends  to  their  colors.    The j  adaptive  coloration iof 

1858.59) ;  Phillips,  Propositions  Respecting  Pro-  ^0^^ 

tection  and  Free  Trade  (Boston    1850)  ;  Thomp-  ^".^J  ™SFjff  Mdl,    or "«£  *3 
son,  Protection  of  Home  Industry   (New  York,  *    "  »,    «««-«    wj    «tw,    «*     *w    °**   , 

1885) ;  Patten,  The  Economic  Basis  of  Protection  over  which  they  run,  are  a  part  of  the  general 

(Philadelphia,  1890).  adaptation  or  harmony  m  nature.    A  desert  am- 

;  mal  is  of  a  sandy  complexion,  a  silkworm  moth 
PB0TECT1VE  ASSOCIATION,  American.  i8  brown,  and  the  zebra,  tiger,  leopard,  and  butter- 
A  secret  organization,  commonly  known  as  the  flies  are  striped  and  barred  or  spotted,  in  response 
A.  P.  A.,  which  was  formed  in  the  United  States  to  the  same  agencies  of  light,  heat  or  cold, 
to  combat  the  influence  of  Roman  Catholicism,  moisture  or  dryness,  that  have  had  to  do  with  the 
Its  platform,  as  published  by  a  Supreme  Council  origin  of  species.  Owing  to  this  adaptive  color- 
held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  May,  1894,  stated  at  ion,  certain  insects,  frogs,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
that  "subjection  to  and  support  of  any  ecclesias-  mammals  are  protected  from  the  observation  of 
jtical  power  not  created  and  controlled  by  Ameri-  their  natural  enemieB. 
can  citizens  is  irreconcilable  with  American  cit-        In   marine   fighes   the   ground   eo^^   ^ 

usenship,"  that  State  assistance  to  parochial  according  to  Jordan,  protective  in  its  nature, 
schools  and  Church  interference  with  public  edu-  The  fi8h>  especially  if  swimming  near  the  bottom, 
cation  are  undesirable,  and  that  restrictions  i8  tetter  protected  if  the  olivaceous  surface  is 
ought  to  be  imposed  on  immigration.  Candidates  marked  by  darker  cross  sheaths  and  blotches, 
for  admission  into  the  order  were  required  to  These  give  the  fiah>  he  8ayS)  a  clo8er  resemblance 
take  oath  never  to  favor  or  aid  the  choice  of  a  to  the  weeds  about  it>  or  to  the  ^^  or  rocks  on 
Roman  Catholic  to  political  office,  and  never  to  which  it  lie9#  As  a  ^  no  figh  which  liea  on  the 
employ  a  Roman  Catholic  m  any  capacity  if  the  hoitom  is  ever  mitmni7  colored.  At  a  depth  of 
sernces  of  a  Protestant  could  be  obtained.  The  from  50  to  150  fathom'  in  ^  t  ics  ^ 
order  was  first  established  at  Clinton  Iowa  m  Moil  are  red  of  vari(ra9  gnad^  g^^ 
1887.  It  obtained  its  greatest  foothold  in  the  £*  *K  i0„„^  „»«,,«„„«  «*  *uA  w««4.  t«^;««  «.,*  ««~ 
Middle  West,  but  it  extended  even  to  Canada,  *^5Jf 9J  E^EEJ  i^L  ft I"£S  f ZZ  K 
England,  and  Australia,  and  an  international  or-  resented  by  two  color  forms;  the  shore  form  id 
«.«:—*•  ij.'  xi  «  *  j  t  loftfl  sx„  olive  green,  and  the  deeper- water  form  is  enm- 
ganization  was  ultimately  effected.  In  1896  its  DeeD-sea  nikes  are  black  or  violet  black 
president,  W.  J.  H.  Traynor,  claimed  for  it  a  8on_'  ****  8fl  Plkes  are  black  or  violet  black, 
membership  of  almost  2,500,000.  The  methods  ™th  no  markings.  Desert  animals  are  gray  or 
which  it  used  to  extend  its  influence  are  thus  de-  t^y  °.r  ^75  forest  animals  are  green,  ma- 
scribed  by  a  writer  in  The  Nation:  "Documents  fme  animals  olive  or  reddish,  pelagic  animals 
purporting  to  be  authoritative  utterances  of  the  transparent  while  the  typical  Arctic  mammals 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  were  passed  from  and  birds  are  white;  the  white  color  of  their 
hand  to  hand.  No  one  could  tell  where  these  feathers  or  fur  was  undoubtedly  primarily  due 
were  printed  or  who  was  responsible  for  them,  to  the  cold  of  the  glacial  period.  The  polar  bear, 
One  was  entitled  'Instructions  to  True  Catholics;*  hare,  snowy  owl,  and  Greenland  falcon  are  white 
another  purported  to  be  an  encyclical  letter  from  throughout  the  year,  while  the  fox,  lemming, 
the  Pope,  calling  upon  the  faithful  to  rise  on  a  American  hare,  ermine  stoat,  and  ptarmigan 
certain  date  (September  13,  1893)  to  massacre  change  their  summer  dress  of  russet  to  white, 
all  Protestant  heretics.  Certain  newspapers,  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  causes 
filled  with  similar  literature,  with  the  most  of  the  white  color  of  Arctic  animals.  It  is  by 
alarming  reports  of  Roman  Catholics  drilling  many  attributed  to  cold,  and  this  is  evidently  the 
and  arming  in  preparation  for  an  outbreak,  and  primary  cause,  but  to  cold  we  should  add  dryness. 
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The  blanching  of  the  hairs  is  due  to  partial,  not  foes,  while  the  mimic,  which  has  no  bad  taste  or 

entire,  depigmentation.  odor,  is  protected  from  attack.    Mr.  Bates's  own 

Colob  Preference.    Different  aquatic  animals  views  are  moderate  compared  with  those  of  Wal- 

exhibit  a  marked  preference  for  certain  colors  of  lace  and  later  extreme  advocates  of  Darwinian 

the  spectrum  in  which  they  'feel  better.'     The  mimicry.      In   his   original   essay   Bates  shorn 

little  fresh-water  crustacean  Daphnia  prefers  to  that    the    majority    of    the  species    of    Heli- 

swim  in  orange,  yellow,  and  especially  green  rays,  conidae    have    very    limited    ranges,    and   con- 

The  starfish  shuns  the  red  rays.    Animals  which  tends    that    the    cause    of    the    formation   of 

love  the  light,  as  bees,  prefer  blue  or  green  rays,  the  local  varieties  is  "the  direct  action  of  phya- 

while  the  light-shunning  or  lucifugous  insects,  ical   conditions    on    the   individuals."     Several 

such  as  ants,  have  less  antipathy  for  red  than  for  entomologists,  Elwes,  Packard  and  others,  have 

other  colors.     In  such  cases  it  has  been  thought  not  accepted  the  hypothesis  of  Bates  and  Mflller, 

by  Cuenot  that  light  doubtless  acts  as  an  excitant  that  the  mimicry  is  due  to  natural  selection,  but 

on  respiration.    As  has  been  repeatedly  noticed,  hold  that  the  mimicry  is  accidental  and  due  to 

the  common  house-fly  prefers  green  to  lavender,  convergence  to  similarities  in  the  environment, 

and  black  to  white.    On  the  other  hand,  locusts  The  markings,  such  as  similar  hues  in  models 

are  attracted  and  will  alight  upon  white  or  light-  and  mimics,  bars  and  spots,  Packard  believes  are 

colored  clothes,  and  not  be  attracted  by  dark.  du«  to  such  effects  of  light  and  shade,  moist- 

The  preference  of  flies  for  dark  cloth  may  be  due  nre  and  temperature,  as  have  produced  them  in 

to  the  fact  that  it  absorbs  more  heat  than  white  bird8>  mammals,  and  reptiles.  They  may  be  perpet- 

cloth,  and  thus  favors  quicker  respiration  and  nated  and  preserved  by  natural  selection,  but  the 

greater  activity,  especially  in  the  coolness  of  the  primary  cause  of  this  originally  is  the  action  of 

autumn.  the  physical  agents  mentioned,  or  at  least  environ- 

Pboteciton     Due    to     Conspicuous     Bars,  mental  causes  affecting  both  models  and  mimics. 

Stripes,  and  Spots.     Although  the  giraffe,  the  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  attacks  of  birds  in  bring- 

zebra,  and  the  jaguar  seem  most  conspicuously  ing  about  or  aiding  the  process  of  natural  selection 

colored,  we  are  assured  that  the  spots  upon  the  ?*tJe8e"Sarki5g;'    IU??1however'JS?,?e  ob8erM 

jaguar,  for  example,  harmonize  with  the  oval  that  neither  Bates,  MQller,  nor  Wallace,  all  of 

patches  of  sunlight.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  says  that  whom  Uved  for  manv  vear8  m  the  tropics,  has 
the  striped  skin  of  the  tiger  harmonizes  with  ever  "en  a  bird  chase  and  devour  butterflies.  In 
dry  sticks,  yellowish  tufts  of  grass,  and  the  re-  fact>  onlv  a  few  insectivorous  birds  catch  butter- 
mains  of  burnt  stumps  of  its  habitat,  and  even  Am*  or  care  to  chase  them.  After  several  years' 
the  giraffe  is  far  from  conspicuous  when  found  special  research  on  the  habits  of  sparrows  and 
in  its  native  forests.  The  African  antelopes  are  olheT  insectivorous  birds,  Judd  states  in  a  report 
strikingly  marked  on  the  body  and  head  as  well  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  the  feet  with  white  stripes  and  patches  in  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  kind  of  bird  "that 
general  like  those  of  zebras,  which  Pocock  re-  feeds  upon  butterflies  during  any  month  of  the 

?:ards  as  "representing  spots  or  streaks  of  sun-  year  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 

ight  passing  through  foliage  or  reflected  from  of  its  food." 

leaves,"  and  that  these  marks  are  for  protection  It  thus  appears  from  a  comprehensive  survey 
rather  than  for  recognition.  He  thinks  that  such  of  the  markings  of  animals  of  different  classes, 
markings  come  within  the  scope  of  Thayer's  hy-  living  both  in  the  sea  and  on  land,  that  the  causes 
pothesis  of  concealment  by  the  counteraction  of  of  the  similarity  in  their  markings  are  due  to  the 
light  and  shade.  Of  the  species  of  elands  of  effects  of  light  and  shade,  also  perhaps  to  moist- 
Africa  one  lives  in  the  forest  and  is  reddish  and  nre — at  all  events  to  the  action  of  the  surround- 
conspicuously  striped  with  white,  the  neck  being  ings.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
black ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  common  eland  is  range  of  primary  colors  is  not  very  great,  nor  of 
dun-colored  with  no  sign  of  stripes  and  lives  in  stripes  and  bars;  under  similar  physical  condi- 
deserts.  So  it  is  with  the  koodoos ;  the  lesser  one  tions  the  colors  and  spots  and  stripes  and  their 
living  in  thick  jungles  is  much  more  strikingly  location  on  the  body  are  repeated  in  animals  of 
marked  than  the  larger  species  which  lives  in  different  groups  and  species.  Nature  is  limited 
hilly  mountainous  regions  or  on  the  open  plains,  in  the  disposal  of  ornamental  features.  Hence 
Mimicry.  Many  butterflies  of  the  group  Heli-  models  and  mimics  may  be  protectively  orna- 
conidae  are  associated  with  species  of  Leptalis  rented  with  the  same  hues  and  patterns,  and 
belonging  to   another   family    (Pieridaj)    which  *t  is  probable  that  selection  and  the  attacks  of 

copy  the  heliconid  butterflies  in  form  and  color,  bl!°>  a?.d  ^  Ahave  nad,  mtl.e  to  do  *&*  &* 

and  which,  probably  owing  to  a  bad  odor  secreted  °«gmation  of  protective  coloration. 

by  glands  in  the  end  of  the  body,  are  distasteful        Bibliography.      Darwin,    Origin    of    Species 

to  birds.    It  is  supposed  by  Bates,  Wallace,  Dar-  (London,  1859),  Descent  of  Man  (ib.  1874) ;  Wal- 

win,  and  others  that  were  not  the  mimics  dis-  lace,  Darwinisms  (New  York,  1889) ;  Bates,  "Con- 

guised  as  heliconias  they  would  be  devoured  by  tributions  to  an  Insect  Fauna  of  the  Amazon 

birds  and  thus  become  extinct.     These  authors  Valley.    Lepidoptera:  Heliconidae,"  Transactions 

believe  that  the  resemblance  has  been  brought  -k*™*™*  Society  of  London,  vol.  xxiii,   (1862); 

about  by  natural  selection.   In  his  "Contributions  Packard,    Half    Hours    With   Insects     (Boston, 

to  an  Insect  Fauna  of  the  Amazon  Valley,"  Henry  1877 ) ;  Scudder,  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United 

Walter  Bates   (q.v.).  calls  attention  to  the  fact  States    (ib.,    1887-89);   MQller,   Transactions  of 

that  a  large  number*  of  the  species  of  Heliconidae  the  Entomological  Society  (London,  1879) ;  Poul- 

"are  accompanied  in  the  districts  they  inhabit  ton,  The  Colors  of  Animals  (New  York,  1890); 

by  other  species  which  counterfeit  them."    Ac-  Beddard,  Animal  Coloration    (ib.,   1895) ;   Belt, 

cording  to  Fritz  Miiller  (although  Bates  states  The  Naturalist  in  "Nicaragua    (London,  1874); 

the  same  idea),  the  species  serving  as  the  model,  Morgan,  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence  (ib.,  1890- 

being  unpalatable  to  birds  on  account  of  its  re-  91);    Eimer,    Organic    Evolution    (ib.,    1890); 

pulsive  taste  and  odor,  is  therefore  safe  from  its  Marshall    and    Poulton,    "Bionomics    of    South 
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African    Insects/'    Transactions    Entomological  arrangement  of  the  atoms  within  their  molecules. 

8ociety   of   London,    1892;    Fischer,    "Weitere  This,  however,  is  a  very  difficult  problem.     In 

Untereuchungen     fiber     die     Vererbung   erwor-  the  first  place,  the  proteins  are  as  a  rule  quite 

bener    Eigenschaften,"     Allgemeine     Zeitsohrift  unstable  and  are  strongly  affected  by  ordinary 

fur   Entomologie,    vol.    vii     (1892)  ;     Piepers,  chemical     reagents     and     by     relatively     slight 

Mimicry,  Betektion,  Dartoinismus  (Leyden,  1903) ;  changes   in   the   physical    conditions.     Further, 

with  the  writings  of  Weismann,  Trimen,  Cope,  any  one  familiar  with  the  methods  of  determin- 

Meldola,  Haase,  Von  Linden,  Sokolowsky,  Port-  ing  the  constitutional  formula  of  an  organic  com- 

chinsky,  Riley,  Weir,  Semper,  Von  Wattenwyl,  pound  (see  Cakbon  Compounds)  will  readily  see 

Schroder,   Butler,     Distant,    Zenneck,     Werner,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  constitution  of  a 

Eacherich,  Peckham,  Hickson*  Herdman.  compound,  for  instance,  like  the  oxyhemoglobin 

PROTECTOR.    An  English  title  equivalent  to  of  braes'  blood,   whose  molecular   formula   is, 

that  of  regent,  denoting  a  non-regal  head  of  the  according  to  Httfner,   C8MHMBNmS,Fe0149.28HaQ. 

Government  under  exceptional  circumstances,  as  Yetv  *™  *f  »  crystalline  compound,  and  so  it  is 

during  a  minority*  or  an  interregnum.    The  title  Pjobable  that  it  has  been  isolated.     In  the  case 

was  given  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  dur-  of  amorphous  substances,  as  most  proteins  are, 

ing  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  from  1422  until  the  €ven  tnis  often  remains  uncertain,  and  then  our 

crowning  of  the  young  King  in  1430.     Richard,  knowledge  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  theo- 

Duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  retical  chemist  very  imperfect  indeed.     It  must 

III.,  acted  as  Protector  of  the  Kingdom  at  differ-  also  **  remembered  that  the  protein  substances 

ent  times  during  the  later    years  of  Henry  VI.'s  as  thev  exist  in  tne  organism  of  a  living  animal 

reign.   His  son,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  or  Plant  are  probably  more  or  less  different  from 

Protector  for  about  two  months  in  1483,  prior  to  wnat  thev  are  wnen  examined  in  the  test-tube  of 

his  accession  in  the  same  year  as  Richard  III.  a  chemist.     What  the  difference  consists  in  is 

The  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  the  head  of  a  council  not  known,  for  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 

during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  bore  the  title  nature   and   character   of  living   matter.     And 

from  1547  to  1549,  until  he  was  deposed  by  his  so  a11  statements  concerning  the  proteins  refer 

colleagues.    In  1653  Cromwell  was  installed  as  to  dead  protein  alone. 

Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,        In  discussions  of  the  food  and  nutrition  of  man 

Scotland,  and  Ireland  under  the  provisions  of  the  and  animals  the  term  'protein'  is  commonly  ap- 

Instrument  of  Government   (q.v.),  and  in  1657  plied  to  the  total  nitrogenous  material  present  in 

was  reinstalled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hum-  the  food  or  feeding  stuffs  of  animal  and  vege- 

ble  Petition    and    Advice.      On    his    death,    in  table  origin,  and  includes  a  number  of  different 

1658,  his  oldest  son,  Richard,  succeeded  to  the  groups  of  compounds  with  correspondingly  differ- 

title  and  authority,  but  resigned  the  office  in  the  ent  nutritive  values.    The  group  in  its  relation 

following  year.  to  nutrition  is  commonly  subdivided  as  follows: 

PROTECTORATE.     A  relation  assumed  by 
a  stronger  nation  toward  a  weaker  one  whereby  Protein 

the  former  protects  the  latter  from  hostile  in- 
Ttsion  or  dictation  and  interferes  more  or  less 
in  its  internal  affairs.     This  relation  is  estab 


Proteids 


{Albuminoids. 
Collagens  or  gelatdnoids. 


Non-proteld.{tS}^d8#etc. 


i;.i.~i  k«  +«~.*~  k  *           it,          2.  ^..           j  j.«  The  albuminoids,  sometimes  called  'true  pro- 

£&  SK^^^-ssffy^M;  «*•  ^ch  ta?f  ^r^globulin'  etcvr 

L,«^  ♦«  ««-uiL    ca  i     u       v  u  xu     _1    *     V  tne  most  important  of  the  nitrogenous  constitu- 

^h?£?SL2£rffc£J?«7  *w  war'1are,con-  mostly  of  animal  origin  and  include  collagen, 

protection,   and    North    Borneo,    Bechuanaland,  &?"*?"*?        connective  tissues  "tendons, 

Somsliland,  British  Central  Africa,  and  British  ll«anlent8»  h«™8.  «tc-  t  Distinguished  from  the 

Eut  Africa,  under  British  protection.  ?bove.  "e  th?  nonproteids,  which  include  the 

*^  kreatin,  kreatimn,  and  other  extractives  of  meat, 

PROTEIDS.     See  Proteins.  and  the  amides,  amido-acids,  etc.,  of  vegetable 

PROTEINS  (from  Gk.  irpwrot,  prttos,  first),  foods. 
A  name  applied  to  an  exceedingly  important  In  general  the  protein  of  animal  foods  and 
group  of  chemical  substances,  occurring  abun-  cereal  grains  is  very  largely  composed  of  proteids, 
dantly  in  the  organisms  of  animals  and  plants,  especially  those  designated  above  as  albuminoids 
The  principal  component  elements  of  the  pro-  or  true  proteids.  The  true  proteids  can  be  trans- 
kins  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  formed  into  nitrogenous  body  material  and  thus 
When  burned,  however,  the  proteins  generally  go  to  form  the  blood,  muscle,  tendon,  nerve,  etc., 
leave  behind  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  matter,  of  the  animal  body.  They  are  also  sources  of 
and  it  is  as  yet  unknown  whether  such  mineral  energy.  Gelatinoids,  such  as  gelatin,  when 
constituents  form  with  the  organic  portion  of  the  burned  in  the  body,  yield  energy,  but  cannot  go  to 
proteins  true  chemical  compounds,  or  merely  form  nitrogenous  tissue.  Like  carbohydrates  and 
physical  mixtures.  The  classification  of  the  pro-  fat,  gelatinoids  undoubtedly  protect  protein  from 
teins  is  based,  not  on  their  chemical  constitution,  cleavage.  The  non-proteids,  though  useful  to  give 
ts  in  the  case  of  most  other  groups  of  carbon  flavor,  etc.,  appear  to  have  but  little  nutritive 
compounds,  but  on  a  knowledge  of  some  of  their  value  except  in  so  far  as  they  serve  as  fuel  for 
physical  properties  and  of  their  behavior  toward  the  body.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them  have  an 
certain  reagents.  Such  a  classification  is  from  a  especial  use  as  sparers  of  protein.  Thus  it  has 
scientific  point  of  view  very  imperfect,  and  so  it  been  suggested  that  asparagin  may  serve  as  a 
must  remain  until  light  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  nitrogenous  nutrient  in  the  place  of  proteids  for 
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intestinal  bacteria.  However,  too  little  is  known 
of  the  functions  of  the  non-proteids  to  warrant 
very  definite  assumptions.  From  what  has  been 
said  it  is  evident  that  protein  is  essential  for 
building  and  repairing  the  body  and  that  it  may 
also  be  burned  in  the  body  to  yield  energy,  the 
amount  being  very  often  estimated  as  9.3  calories 
per  gram  digestible  protein.  Thus  protein  has 
two  functions,  whereas  fat  and  carbohydrates 
have  but  one,  namely,  to  serve  as  sources  of 
energy.    See  Food. 

As  noted  above,  proteids  are  widely  distrib- 
uted in  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin. 
Green  plants  build  up  proteids  from  simple 
bodies,  obtaining  the  necessary  nitrogen  from 
complex  nitrogenous  organic  compounds  occur- 
ring in  the  humus  of  the  soil,  from  ammonium 
salts,  from  nitrates,  and  from  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air.  Among  the  higher  plants  it  seems  to  be 
principally  the  Leguminosse  which  can  utilize 
free  nitrogen.  This  they  do  by  the  aid  of  the 
micro-organisms  present  in  the  tubercles  on 
their  roots.  (See  Green  Manuring.)  Amides 
and  asparagin  are  intermediate  bodies  in  the  for- 
mation of  proteids  in  plants.  It  may  be  said 
in  general  that  animals  derive  their  proteids  pri- 
marily from  vegetable  sources.  The  changes 
which  proteids  undergo  before  being  added  to  the 
substance  of  the  body  and  the  possibility  of  the 
formation  of  proteids  from  simple  nitrogenous 
substances  in  the  body  are  questions  which  are 
not  settled  or  well  understood. 

Classification  of  Proteids.  The  following 
classification  of  proteids,  which  is  an  expansion 
of  that  given  above,  is  largely  that  proposed  by 
Halliburton,  and  is  believed  to  be  applicable  to 
both  animal  and  vegetable  proteids.  It  is  based 
chiefly  upon  differences  in  solubility  of  the  vari- 
ous bodies : 

'  Albumins 
(Serum  albumin,  egg  albumin, 
lact  -  albumin,     gluten     and 
gliaden   of    wheat,    zeln    of 
maize,  etc.) 

Globulins 

(Fibrinogen,  serum  globulin  or 
paraglobultn,  egg  globulin 
from  white  of  egg,  myoel- 
nogen  from  muscle,  crystallin 
from  the  crystalline  lens, 
wheat  globulins,  and  other 
vegetable  vitelline. ) 


Simple 
proteids 


Proteids    « 


Proteoses 

(Albumoses,  globuloses,  vitel- 
loses,  etc. ) 

Peptones 

(Diffusible  end-products  of  di- 
gestion.) 

Those  coagulated 
by  heat. 

Those  coagulated 
by  ferments 
(Fibrin,   myosin, 
casein,  etc.) 


Coagulated 
Proteids 


Compound 
proteids 


Haemoglobin 

Gluco-proteids 
(Mucin  and  mucoids.) 


Nucleins  and  nucleo-proteids 

Collagens  or  gelatiuolds  * 
(Collagen,  casein,  gelatin,  elastln,  keratin, 
and  chitin.) 

Protamines 
(Histldln,  arglnin,  and  lysln.) 

•  Halliburton  and  some  others  call  this  group  •albumi- 
noids.' This  term  is  otherwise  applied  by  many  Investi- 
gators and  its  use  as  indicated  leads  to  considerable 
confusion.  The  term  •  collagpnB  or  gelatinoids '  is  perhaps 
more  commonly  used  in  the  United  States. 


The  proteids  possess  a  number  of  general  char- 
acteristics. All  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Water  will  dissolve  some,  but  not  all. 
Many  of  those  insoluble  in  water  are  soluble  in 
weak  saline  solutions,  and  some  are  soluble  and 
others  insoluble  in  concentrated  saline  solutions. 
With  the  aid  of  heat  all  proteids  are  soluble  in 
concentrated  mineral  acids  and  alkalis,  but  are 
transformed  as  well  as  dissolved.  Proteids  are 
soluble  by  the  aid  .of  ferments,  as  those  in  gas- 
tric and  pancreatic  juices,  but  in  this  case  they 
also  undergo  a  change,  adding  water  and  breaking 
down  into  proteids  of  smaller  molecular  weight 
known  as  peptones,  intermediate  bodies  formed 
in  the  process  being  called  'proteoses'  or  'albu- 
moses.' Many  proteids  soluble  in  water  or  saline 
solutions,  especially  the  albumins  and  globulins, 
are  rendered  insoluble  or  are  coagulated  when 
heated.  A  familiar  example  of  this  is  the  coagu- 
lation of  egg  white  in  cooking.  The  temperature 
required  for  coagulation  differs  with  different 
proteids.  With  the  exception  of  peptones,  pro- 
teids are  colloids,  and  pass  with  difficulty,  if  at 
all,  through  animal  membranes.  Some  animal 
proteids  like  hemoglobins  are  crystallizable.  A 
considerable  number  of  crystallizable  proteids 
have  been  prepared  from  seeds,  nuts,  etc.,  by 
Osborne  and  his  associates  and  others.  As  re- 
gards the  action  of  proteids  on  polarized  light, 
all  the  proteids  are  laevorotary,  the  amount  of 
rotation  varying  with  the  different  kinds. 

There  are  several  color  reactions  characteristic 
of  proteids.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  follow: 
With  strong  nitric  acid,  the  proteids  when  heated 
to  boiling  give  yellow  flakes  or  a  yellow  solution, 
this  being  known  as  the  xanthoproteic  reaction. 
When  a  proteid  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution 
is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  in 
nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous  acid  (Mil- 
Ion's  reagent)  a  red  coloration  is  produced. 
This  and  the  former  reaction  depend  on  the  pres- 
ence of  an  aromatic  radicle  in  the  proteid  mole- 
cule. On  treating  a  proteid  substance  with  a 
little  sugar  and  some  strong  sulphuric  acid  a  red 
coloration  is  produced.  On  adding  to  a  solution 
of  a  proteid  body  some  caustic  potash  and  then 
a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  a  violet  blue  color  is  obtained  (biuret 
reaction ) .  Peptones  and  albumoses  behave  some- 
what differently,  giving  a  rose-red  color  instead 
of  violet  if  only  a  trace  of  copper  sulphate  is 
used.  After  being  boiled  with  alcohol  and 
washed  with  ether,  and  dissolved  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  proteids  give  a  blue  coloration. 

Proteids  are  precipitated  by  a  great  many  re- 
agents, the  peptones  and  albumoses  being  ex- 
cepted in  a  number  of  cases.  Thus  solutions  of 
proteids  are  precipitated  ( 1 )  by  strong  acids  a* 
nitric;  (2)  by  picric  acid;  (3)  by  acetic  acid 
and  potassium  f errocyanide ;  (4)  by  acetic  acid 
and  excess  .  of  neutral  salts  like  sodium  phos- 
phate; (5)  by  salts  of  heavy  metals,  as  copper 
sulphate;  (6)  by  tannin;  (7)  by  alcohol;  (Si 
and  by  saturation  with  some  neutral  salts,  as 
ammonium  sulphate.  When  proteids  unite  with 
mineral  substances  the  resulting  bodies  are  called 
albuminates;  thus  the  precipitate  formed  when 
copper  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  albu- 
min is  copper  albuminate. 

Precipitation  should  be  distinguished  from 
coagulation.  The  latter  term  applies  when  an  in- 
soluble or  coagulated  proteid  is  formed  from  a 
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soluble  proteid,  which  may  be  brought  about  ( 1 )  accidents,  or  injury,  or  breaches  of  duty  by  char- 

by  heat;  (2)  by  ferments,  as  for  instance  when  terers  or  consignees,  causing  delay  or  damage  to 

milk  is  coagulated  by  rennet ;   ( 3 )  and  when  an  the  ship ;  or  a  statement  by  the  shipper  against 

insoluble  proteid  is  produced  by  certain  reagents,  the  master  for  misconduct,  or  delay  or  refusal 

as  nitric  acid.     There  are  precipitants  of  pro-  to  sign  customary  bills  of  lading.     It  is  most 

teids  which  give  a  precipitate  readily  soluble  in  frequently  employed,  however,  in  connection  with 

suitable  reagents,  as  saline  solution.     In  such  negotiable  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 

cases  the  dissolved  nroteid  continues  to  show  its  inexpensive  evidence  that  the  paper  therein  de- 

typical  reactions.  scribed  has  been  duly  dishonored.   The  law  mer- 

'  Bibliography.    Ritthausen,  Die  Eitoeisskorper  chant,  as  it  has  been  understood  in  England  and 

der  Getreidearten,   JBMsenfruchte  und  Oelsamen  in  this  country,  requires  a  protest  only  in  case 

(Bonn,  1872) ;    Hammarsten,   A    Text-Book   of  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange.    By  modern  stat- 

Physiological  Chemistry,  translated  by  Mandel  utes,  however,  it  is  authorized  and  the  fees  and 

(New  York,  1901) ;  Percival,  A gricultural  Botany  expenses  thereof  are  collectible,  in  the  case  of 

(ib.,  1900) ;  Osborne  and  associates,  Studies  of  an  inland  bill,  check,  or  promissory  note.     The 

Proteids    (Connecticut    State    Experiment    Sta-  protest  is  to  be  made  by  a  notary  public  under 

tkm's  Reports,  1890-1901).  his  hand  and  official  seal;  or  by  a  respectable 

PB0TELES.     See  Aabd-Wolf.  resident  of  the  place  where  the  instrument  is  dis- 

TOnTR-nnA/T  vrnr  a     /  xr^  t  «+     «,™     «i  honored,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  creditable 

PBOTEBOOaYPHA    (Neo-Lat.    nom.    nl.,  witnease8     ^  Fthe  d      of  dishonor>  the  notary 

5?rt!?  ^il'&lZ  £££.  °  IK  should  make  a  memorandum  of  the  fact  that  the 

fore+  yfcf«v,  glyphetn,  to  carve).    A  section  of  ,        .          ,  .     ^.-gented  and  dishonored. 

the  great  group  of  colubrine  serpents  including  ffis  "rm^ 

those  m  which  the  anterior  maxillary  teeth  are  f .       ,              extend  the  m-otest  •  that  is   draw 

so  deeply  grooved   as   to   appear   tubular,   and  £fter'.£e  ™J  ^^^fJ^A%^^   ThU 

which  form  enlarged  'fangs'  for  the  conveyance  ^1^/^              pUct 

of  poison  ^J^J^^.  *  thelT  blt,e-  of  presentment;    (2)   the  fact  that  presentment 

(Compare  Opisthoglypha.)     All  are  extremely  wa/made  and  the  manner  thereof;  (3)  the  cause 

CSSfth^W  or  reason  for  Protesting  the  bill;    4    the  demand 

tnbuted  throughout  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  ^„A„  „„j  iuA  ««„„,«.  ^WA«    ;*„«„   ,*-  *i^  #-«f 

world,  except    Madagascar    and    New   Zealand.  ™a?    "   j  the  "■wer  g1?"'  lf  "^  "  ^f,^ 

Bouleiger  a£d  otheTrecent  authorities  make  the  ****  the  drawer,  or  accepter,  or  maker  could  not 

E2L  "StamSS  .^^^X-^tTvH™'  The  term  'protest'  is  ofteu  used  to  designate  all 

snakes     (Elapinas)  ;     the     sea-snakes     (Hydro-  ,  ..     n-.™^:,..,,.  wniel,  ftre  neCessarv  to  fix  the 

J^liE  t^«£?m*;  and  the  vipera  and  fi*!^ 

69  f.,.^  ■  ?f f *  '  *  ~  it  includes  the  notice  of  dishonor.  As  a  techni- 
PBOTESILA/US(Lat.,  from  Gk.  TlpureaiXaoc).  cal  term  of  the  law  of  negotiable  paper,  however, 
A  legendary  King  of  Phylace,  in  Thessaly,  son  of  it  is  limited  to  its  original  signification  of  a 
Jason,  and  brother  of  Podarces.  Protesilaus  document  prepared  to  bear  witness  to  (probes- 
married  Laodamia,  and  soon  after  sailed  with  iar^  the  fact  of  dishonor.  Consult:  Brooke, 
the  other  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  War.  Accord-  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Practice  of  a  Notary  of 
ing  to  the  story,  he  was  the  first  Greek  to  spring  England  (London,  1901 ) ;  Daniels,  A  Treatise  on 
on  shore,  and  also  the  first  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  Law  of  Negotiable  Instruments  (New  York, 
Hector.   His  young  wife,  Laodamia,  overwhelmed  1903). 

with  grief  at  the  news,  besought  the  gods  that  PROTESTANT     EPISCOPAL     CHURCH. 

he  might  return,  if  for  only  three  hours.     Her  gee  Episcopal  Chubch. 

prayer  was  granted ;  Hermes  led  Protesilaus  back  PROTESTANTISM!  A  term  which  has  be- 
to  earth,  and  when  the  allotted  time  had  passed  come  a  general  designation  for  the  system 
Laodamia  slew  herself  that  she  might  not  again  ad  ted  h*  the  ndanSm  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
be  separated  from  her  husband.  According  to  t  and  followed  by  their  successors  in  later 
another  version,  which  seems  to  have  been  fol-  timeg  The  nftme  prote8tant  was  first  applied 
lowed  by  Euripides  in  a  lost  tragedy  Laodamia  tQ  the  adherents  of  Luther,  from  their  protesting 
made  an  image  of  her  husband  and  lavished  af-  again8t  the  decre€  pa89ed  Dy  the  Catholic  States 
fection  on  it.  Her  father  Acastus,  sought  to  at  the  aecond  diet  of  Spever  in  1529.  This  decree 
take  it  from  her.  Protesilaus,  probably  at  his  had  forbidden  any  further  innovations  in  religion 
own  prayer,  returned  for  a  brief  space  from  the  and  enjoined  those  States,  that  had  adopted 
lower  world,  and  Laodamia,  as  in  the  other  story,  the  new  principles  so  far  to  retrace  their  steps 
accompanied  him  on  his  return.  The  legend  is  as  to  reintroduce  the  mass,  order  their  ministers 
represented  on  several  sarcophagi.  There  was  a  to  avoid  disputed  questions,  and  use  and  ex- 
tomb  and  sacred  precinct  of  Protesilaus  at  Elaios  plain  the  Scriptures  only  as  they  had  hitherto 
on  the  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  y^^  U8ed  and  explained  in  the  Church.  The  es- 
apparently  an  oracle  connected  with  it.  In  Thes-  8ential  principles  involved  in  the  protest,  and  in 
sa  y  also  a  festival  called  the  Protesilaia  was  the  arguments  on  which  it  was  grounded,  were : 
celebrated  with  athletic  contests.  d)  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  cannot  be 
PROTEST  (from  Lat.  protestari,  protestare9  the  judge  of  the  reformed  churches,  which  are  no 
to  declare  publicly,  bear  witness,  from  pro,  be-  longer  in  communion  with  her;  (2)  that  the  au- 
fore,  for  +  testari,  to  bear  witness,  from  testis,  thority  of  the  Bible  is  supreme,  and  above  that  of 
witness),  Certificate  op.  A  formal  document  by  councils  and  bishops;  (3)  that  the  Bible  is  not  to 
a  notary  public,  or  other  duly  authorized  person,  be  interpreted  and  used  according  to  tradition  or 
attesting  the  truth  of  some  statement  of  fact,  use  and  wont,  but  to  be  explained  by  means  of 
therein  contained.  It  makes  its  appearance,  at  itself — its  own  language  and  connection.  As  this 
times,  in  shipping  (q.v.)  transactions,  when  it  doctrine,  that  the  Bible,  explained  independently 
contains  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  master  of  of  all  external  tradition,  is  the  sole  authority  in 
Vol.  HV.- 
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all  matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  is  really  the  PBOTHAXA'MION  (Neo-Lat.,  from  G\L*p6, 

foundation  stone  of  the  Reformation,  the  term  pro,  before  +  (faAawoc,  thalamios,  nuptial,  from 

Protestant  was  extended  from  those  who  signed  Oatia/wc,  thalamos,  bridal  chamber).    A  poem  by 

the  Speyer  protest  to  all  who  embraced  the  fun-  Edmund  Spenser  (1596),  written  for  the  double 

damental  principle  involved  in  it.     The  essence  marriage  of  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  Somerset, 

of  Protestantism,  therefore,  does  not  constat  in  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 

holding  any  special  system  of  doctrines  and  disci-  PBOTHALUXTM,     Prothaixus     (Neo-Lat 

phne,  but  in  the  source  from  which  and  the  way  from  ^          MoTe  +  thaUu8  from  Gk.  ^ 

in  which  it  proposes  to  seek  for  the  truth  in  all  twi£  '  The  ^        eration   (garoeto_ 

matters  of  faith  and  practice;  and  thus  a  Church  'phvt|)   0f  ferns;    often  extended  to  include  the 

might,  m  the  progress  of  research,  see  reason  ^metophytes    of    seed-plants.       See    Pxkbido. 

to  depart  from  special  points  of  its  hitherto  re-  kbytes. 

ceived  creed,  without  thereby  ceasing  to  he  Prot-  *  

estant.    The  symbols  or  confessions  of  the  Prot-  PBOTHBBO,    prdra'c-rd',    George    Walto 

estant  churches  were  not  intended  as  rules  of  (1848—).    An  English  historian  and  biographer, 

faith  for  all  time,  but  as  expressions  of  what  was  born   *»   Wiltshire,   and   educated   at  Eton,  at 

then  believed  to  be  the  sense  of  Scripture.    When,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  Univer- 

at  a  later  time,  it  was  sought  to  erect  them  into  sity  °*  Bo*"1-    He  ^as  tutor  at  King's  and  urn- 

unchangeable  standards   of   true   doctrine,   thij  versity  lecturer  in  history  from   1876  to  1894, 

was  a  renunciation  of  the  first  principle  of  Prot-  professor  of  history  at  Edinburgh  until  1899,  and 

estantism,  and  a  return  to  the  Catholic  principle;  ™*en  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  which  he 

for,  in  making  the  sense  put  upon  Scripture  by  succeeded  his  brother.    He  wrote:  The  Life  and 

the  Reformers  the  standard  of  truth,  all  further  ^me*   °/   B^mon  ff   If o«*f ort    ( 1877  >    and  a 

investigation  of   Scripture  is   arrested,  the  an-  Memoir  of  Henry  Bradshaw;  edited  Select  Btat- 

thority  of  the  reformers  is  set  above  that  of  the  *te»  from  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L 

Bible,  and  a  new  tradition  of  dogmas  and  inter-  (1894)  and  the  Growth  of  British  Policy  (1895), 

pretation  is  created  which  differs  from  the  Catho-  h7  J-  R-  Seeley,  whose  life  he  wrote  for  the  Die- 

lie  tradition  only  in  beginning  with  Luther  and  Honary  of  National  Biography;  and  was  editor 

Calvin,  instead  of  with  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  of  the  Cambridge  Historical  Series  and  co-editor 

The  Protest  at  Speyer  has  been  translated  in  the  of  tne  Cambridge  Modem  History. 

"Historical  Leaflets,"  published  by  Crozier  The-  PBOTHEBO,   Rowland   Edmund    (1852-). 

ological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pa.    (No.   1,  1901).  An  English  writer,  born  at  Clifton-on-Teme,  in 

See  Repobmation.  Hampshire,   September   6,   1852.     He  was  edu- 

PBOTETTS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  TLp&revc).    In  the  fated  at  Marlborough  School,  and  at  Balliol  Col- 

Homeric  poems,  a  prophetic  'old  man  of  the  sea'  fe  °xford'  wh1ere  *e  «"*»tai  with  honors  in 

(aXtoc  yipw,  halios  geron)    who  tends  the  seal-  both  classics  and  modern  history,  and  obtained  a 

flocks  of  Poseidon   (Neptune),  and  has  the  gift  fellowship  of  All  Souls'  College   (1875).    From 

of  endless  transformation.    His  favorite  residence  18?4  J»  J899*6  ed.lted  the  Quarterly  Revww.  His 

was  the  island  of  Pharos,  off  the  mouth  of  the  principal  publications  are:  Life  and  Comtpon- 

Nile;    according  to  Vergil,  the  island  of  Car-  dence  of  Dean Stanley  ( 1893) ;  Letters  and  Tcrt^ 

pathos    (now    Skarpanto),   between    Crete    and  of  Dean  Stanley  (1895) ;  Letters  of  Edtmrd  Gib^ 

Rhodes.    Here  he  rose  at  midday  from  the  floods,  J0*  <  "•£>  5  ?:&&'  Pr%n™.  He^ryt  ,°JJ,aX    l 

and  slept  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocky  shores,  sur-  &er0  < 1897 J  i  L%fe  °f  QU€fn  Victoria  ( 1897)  jand 

rounded  by  the  monsters  of  the  deep.     Here  he  otters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron  (1898-1900). 

must  be  sought,  and  captured  by  surprise,  for  he  PROTH'ESIS.     See  Etymology,  Figubes  of. 

prophesied  most  unwillingly,  and  sought  to  es-  PBOTHONOTABY  WARBLER    (OF.  pro- 

cape  by  his  power  of  transformation.     If,  how-  thonotairei  Fr.  protonotaire,  from  ML.  proton* 

ever,  his  captor  held  him  firmly  in  every  shape,  taH      chief  ^      {rom  ^       ^  ^     first 

he  resumed  his  original  form  and  revealed  the  +  ^  notariuS9  ^taiy,  scribe,  from  Zta,  mark, 

future  unerringly      In  Herodotus  Proteus  has  ,>om  no^ere,  to  lmow ;  ultimately  connected  with 

^ecomeaKing°f  Egypt,  who  received  Paris  and  E         know)>      A    wood_warbler     {Protonotam 

Helena  and  retained  the  latter,  while  Pans  took  .,*ca)  of  the  Migsi8sippi  Valley,  from  southern 

only  a  phantom  with  him ito  Troy     Or ithe  arrival  Illinoi'g  southward.     It  is  rich  yellow  over  the 

of  Menelaus  in  Egypt  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  Pro-  he„d  and  neck  and  lower  parta/aild  olive  green 

tens  restored  to  him  his  wife.  upon  thc  ^^  wing8  and  g^  with  the  ^^  of 

PBOTETTS.     A  slender  pennibranchiate  sala-  the   wingB    and    the   tail-coverts    white.     It  is 

mander  {Proteus  anguinus),  called  'olin'  by  the  peculiar  principally  in  nesting  in  holes  in  old 

Germans,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  North  trees. 

American  mud-puppy  (q.v.),  and  is  found  in  sub-  PROTISTA    (Neo-Lat    nom.    pi.,   from  Gk. 

terranean  waters,  in  the  absolutely  dark  limestone  ffp6r«rrof ,    very  first,  superl.  of    w/wror,   protot, 

caverns  of   Carniola,   Carmthia,  and   Dalmatia.  flrst)  fTom    np6     pr0f  before).     A   group-name 

Almost  nothing  is  known  of  its  habits.    It  is  10  pr0p08ed  by  Haeckel  in  1878  for  the  lowest  Pro- 

?uwmcheS  i^'^^.f^^^  **.}?ch  »  toala  and  Prolophyta;  it  forms  a  neutral  king- 
thickness,  and  pinkish-white  with  the  gills  car-  dom>  containing  the  simplest  plants  and  animals, 
mine-red.  Specimens  have  been  kept  alive  in  Haeckel  claims  that  the  Protista  show  in  their  ex- 
confinement  for  several  years,  in  a  darkened  ternal  f  structure,  and  vital  phenomena  such 
aquarium,  apparently  without  food.  It  lays  eggs,  a  remarkable  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
and  fastens  them  singly  to  stones  under  water,  properties  that  they  cannot  justly  be  assigned  to 
and  the  larva  nearly  resemble r  the adults.  Con-  either  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom, 
suit  Gudow,  Amphibia  and\Reptiles (London,  1901).  Haeckel's  chief  classes  are  the  following,  in  the 
PRO'TEVANGETjITJM  OF  JAMES.  See  order  given:  Monera,  including  the  bacteria, 
Apocrypha.  Lobosa  (Amoeba  and  allies),  Gregarina,  Flagelr 
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lata,  CataUaeta,  Ciliata  (Infusoria),  Acineta:, 
Latyimthutea,  Bacillariw  (Diatoms),  Fungi, 
Myxomyoetes,  Metamorphora  (Rhizopoda),  Hel- 
iozoa,  and  Radiolaria.  This  grouping  satisfies 
neither  the  botanist  nor  the  zoologist,  and  has 
not  generally  been  accepted  by  them.  In  fact, 
we  should  not  expect  the  most  primitive  organ- 
isms to  present  clearly  marked  characters ;  they 
are  undifferentiated  forms  with  a  common  mode 
.of  reproduction. 

PBOtiujC,  prj/shl-nm  (Neo-Lat.,  perhaps 
from  a  Javanese  name),  formerly  called  Icica. 
A  genus  of  pinnate-leaved  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Burseracese,  with  white  flowers  in  panicled 
racemes.  Protium  Icicariba,  a  Brazilian  species 
with  fragrant  resinous  seeds,  yields  American 
elemi  (q.v.) ;  Protium  heptaphyllum  and  Pro- 
turn  Quumense,  natives  of  Guiana,  yield  fra- 
grant balsams,  which  tiarden  into  a  gray  resin, 
used  as  incense  in  churches;  Protium  altissimum, 
another  Guiana  tree  which  attains  a  height  of  100 
feet,  is  used  in  house  carpentry,  canoe  and 
furniture  making.  Its  wood  is  known  as  white 
cedar,  red  cedar,  acuyari,  Samaria,  Mara,  and 
Curana  wood. 

PBOTOCEBAS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  irparoc, 
prdtos,  first  -f-  K&pac,  keras,  horn ) .  A  primitive 
ungulate  found  fossil  in  the  White  River  beds  of 
South  Dakota.  The  animal  was  somewhat  larger 
than  a  sheep  and  had  a  long  narrow  skull,  armed 
in  the  male  with  two  to  six  pairs  of  horns  and  in 
the  female  with  one  pair  of  small  protuberances. 
The  upper  incisors  are  absent,  the  lower  incisors 
well  developed,  and  the  upper  canines  of  the 
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male  are  much  enlarged  to  form  tusks.  The  an- 
cestry and  descendants  of  this  animal  are  un- 
known and  it  constitutes  a  distinct  isolated  fam- 
ily remotely  related  to  the  modern  chevrotains 
iTnjgulidce)  of  the  Indo-Malayan  region  and 
West  Africa.  Consult  Scott,  "Osteology  and  Re- 
lationships of  Protoceras/'  in  Journal  of  Mor- 
phology, vol  xi.  ( Chicago,  1895 ) . 

PROTOCOL  (ML.  protocollum,  from  MGk. 
rpurfariJov,  pr&tokollon,  protocol,  first  leaf 
glued  to  a  manuscript,  from  Gk.  irporoc,  pr6tos, 
first  -f  toXkav,  kollan,  to  glue,  from  MXaf  holla, 
glue).  A  term  of  diplomacy  applied  to  the 
minutes  or  preliminary  draft  of  an  instrument 
or  agreement  between  two  or  more  States  and 
intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  negotiations  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  definite  treaty.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  formally  authenticated  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings  of  a  congress  or  confer- 
ence, as  where  a  number  of  friendly  powers  enter 
into  a  preliminary  agreement  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain diplomatic  ends  by  peaceful  means. 

PEOTOCKENES  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Hpuroyim). 
A  celebrated  painter  of  ancient  Greece  who  was 


born  at  Caunus,  in  Caria,  and  practiced  his  art 
at  Rhodes.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Apelles, 
working  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
Pliny,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  information, 
says  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  besieged 
Rhodes  (u.c.  305-304)  he  took  special  care  that 
the  painter  should  be  protected  and  undisturbed 
in  his  work.  The  ancient  critics  seem  to  have 
regarded  his  paintings  as  representing  the  highest 
art.  They  seem  to  have  contained  usually  but 
few  figures,  and  to  have  shown  but  little  crea- 
tive power.  His  strength  lay  in  execution  rather 
than  composition.  Besides  his  "Ialysup,"  a 
Rhodian  hero,  we  hear  of  a  "Satyr"  resting  with 
his  pipes  in  his  hand,  the  "Paralus  and  Am- 
monias1' (the  eponyms  of  the  Athenian  sacred 
triremes)  in  the  Propylsea  at  Athens,  which 
some  took  for  Odysseus  and  Nausicaa,  portraits 
of  the  mother  of  Aristotle,  King  Antigonus,  Alex- 
ander with  Pan,  and  the  Thesmotheta,  or  .the 
hall  of  the  Athenian  senate  of  five  hundred. 

PROTOGENESIS.  See  Spontaneous  Gene- 
ration. 

PBOTOGINE  (from  Gk.  npoToc,  prCtos,  first 
+  ytveadai,  ginesthai,  ylyveodat,  gignesthai,  to  be- 
come). Granite  (q.v.)  of  gneissic  structure  com- 
posed of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  a  greenish  micace- 
ous mineral  belonging  to  the  sericite  or  chlorite 
families  which  latter  covers  the  lamination  sur- 
faces in  a  more  or  less  continuous  wavy  mem- 
brane. The  name  protogine  is  applied  chiefly 
to  a  rock  mass  of  the  Alps  and  is  little  used  to 
describe  rocks  in  other  regions. 

PBOTOHIPTTJS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  wpwros, 
prtitos,  first  4*  lirnos,  hippos,  horse).  An  ancestor 
of  the  horse  in  the  Miocene  Period.  See  Horse, 
Fossil. 

PBOTONOTABY  (ML.  protonotarius,  chief 
notary).  The  name  properly  given  to  each  of 
the  seven  members  of  the  Roman  College  of  Papal 
Notaries,  made  up  of  prelates.  They  make  up 
the  first  class;  besides  there  are  honorary  pro- 
tonotaries,  who  constitute  a  second  class.  The 
office  of  notary  is  very  ancient,  indeed  primitive, 
for  according  to  the  Liber  Pontificalis  Clement  I. 
(91-100)  appointed  a  notary  for  each  two  of  the 
fourteen  'regions*  of  Rome,  making  seven  in  all, 
and  these  were  the  forerunners  of  the  first  class 
of  Papal  protonotaries,  whose  duties  are  fixed  by 
the  constitution  Apostoliocp  Sedis  Officium  issued 
by  Pius  IX.  in  1872.  The  original  notaries  were 
shorthand  writers,  using  the  notes,  or  characters, 
1100  in  number,  invented,  it  is  said,  by  Ennius, 
the  Latin  poet.  Later  notaries  were  simply  sec- 
retaries. 

PROTOPLASM  (ML.  protoplasma,  from 
MGk.  irftwdrrXcuj/ML,  first  creation,  from  irporof, 
prdtos,  first  4*  iritfoyia,  plasma,  creation,  from 
irX6aaeiv,  plassein,  to  form).  The  living  sub- 
stance constituting  the  cells  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, or  forming  the  bodies  of  all  one-celled 
organisms.  In  appearance  it  is  like  thin  syrup, 
filled  with  highly  refractive  microscopic  granules. 
It  forms  the  physical  basis  of  life,  no  living  being 
existing  without  it;  and  all  the  phenomena  or 
activities  of  life  are  based  on  this  fundamental 
substance. 

Chemical  Constitution.  Protoplasm  largely 
consists  of  proteins,  which  are  compounds  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  as- 
sociated with  a  large  proportion  of  water.    Be- 
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sides  proteids  protoplasm  contains  small  pro-  complex,  as  well  as  frequently  richly  ornamental 
portions  of  mineral  matters,  especially  pnos-  This  formative  power,  says  Hertwig,  is  the  start- 
phates  and  sulphates  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  ing  point  in  the  formation  of  tissue, 
magnesium,  as  well  as  sodium,  iron,  phosphorus,  History  of  the  Discovert 'of  Protoplasm. 
and  chlorine  found  in  the  ash.  It  is  dissolved  In  the  eighteenth  century  Corti  (1772)  and 
by  prolonged  treatment  with,  weak  acids  or  later  Treviranus  (1807)  had  seen  that  the  grains 
alkalies.  Strong  alcohol  coagulates  it,  as  does  of  chlorophyll  which  cause  the  green  color  of 
heat.  Proteids  are  unstable,  and  protoplasm,  es-  plants  flow  rapidly  in  the  interior  of  cells 
pecially  that  of  animal  cells,  decomposes  with  of  certain  plants.  Mohl  discovered  that  this  ap- 
more  or  less  rapidity  and  gives  out  a  fetid  odor,  parent  motion  of  the  chlorophyll  grains  was  due 
Protoplasm  readily  stains  by  the  application  of  to  that  of  the  substance  in  which  they  were  con- 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  solutions  of  carmine,  tained.  This  substance  Mohl  in  1846  called 
logwood,  or  acid  aniline  dyes  (eosin  and  acid  'protoplasm,'  while  several  observers  (Siebold, 
fuchsin).  Thus  by  the  use  of  a  carmine  stain  the  Kolliker,  Remak,  etc.)  afterwards  discovered 
chromatin  in  cells  is  clearly  demonstrated.  Pro-  movements  similar  to  those  seen  in  vegetable 
toplasm  is  usually,  but  not  always,  alkaline  in  protoplasm  in  the  lymph  corpuscles  of  animals. 
reaction;  red  litmus  paper  is  turned  blue  by  it.  and  therefore  Remak  applied  the  same  term 
Protoplasm  is  evidently  a  highly  complex  sub-  'protoplasm'  to  the  fundamental  substance  of 
stance,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  a  definite  animal  cells.  Meanwhile  further  knowledge  of 
chemical  body,  or  whether  it  is  a  varying  mix-  protoplasm  was  obtained  by  the  study  of  certain 
ture  of  different  chemical  substances.  "Proto-  Protozoa,  and  Dujardin  in  1835  applied  the  name 
plasm,"  says  Hertwig,  "is  not  a  chemical,  but  a  'sarcode'  to  the  gelatinous  granular  contractile 
morphological  conception,"  and  the  present  or-  substance  forming  their  bodies.  Ferdinand  Conn 
ganization  of  protoplasm  is  "the  result  of  an  in  1850  argued  for  the  identity  of  'saTCode'  and 
exceedingly  long  process  of  development."  For  'protoplasm.'  Finally  Max  Schultze  in  1861,  and 
remarks  upon  the  origin  of  protoplasm,  see  Spon-  De  Bary,  as  the  result  of  prolonged  investiga- 
taneous  Generation.  tions,  proved  the  identity  of  the  protoplasm  of 

General  Properties  of  Protoplasm.  If  we  plants  and  animals  with  the  sarcode  of  the  Pro- 
watch  an  amoeba  under  the  microscope  we  gather  tozoa.  Afterwards  the  cell  membrane  was  found 
that  protoplasm  first  of  all  is  contractile  and  h7  Nageli,  Leydig,  Kolliker,  Cohn,  etc.,  to  be  of 
irritable ;  that  it  assimilates  its  food,  and  is  ca-  minor  importance,  the  protoplasm  being  the  es- 
pable  of  excreting  the  waste  residue;  that  it  even  sential,  dynamic  substance  of  the  cell, 
respires,  while  it  reproduces  true  to  its  species  by  Bibliography.  Dujardin,  Recherche*  sur  let 
self-division.  Under  a  high  power  of  the  microx  organismes  inferieurs  {Annates  des  Science*  V<h 
scope  the  protoplasm  of  the  egg  of  a  starfish  or  tvrcllcs,  Paris,  1835-36) ;  0.  Hertwig,  The  CtU 
sea-urchin,  says  Wilson,  gives  the  appearance  of  <New  York>  !895) ;  Wilson,  The  Cell  in  Develop- 
a  fine  meshwork  or  framework  composed  of  innu-  f^ent  and  Inheritance  (ib.,  1900)  ;  Verworn,  Ges- 
merable  minute  granules,  or  microsomes,  bus-  eral  Physiology  (ib.,  1899). 
pended  in  a  clearer,  less  deeply  staining,  continu-  PBOTOBOHTPPTJS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  6k. 
ous  substance.  The  spaces  of  the  meshwork  vp&rot,  pr6tost  first  4*  6pot,  orosf  mountain  + 
(filar  substance,  spongioplasm,  cell-ret iculum)  firrot,  hippos,  horse) .  An  ancestor  of  the  horse 
are  filled  with  a  clear,  homogeneous  substance,  in  the  Middle  Eocene  Period.  See  Horse,  Fossil. 
not  staining  readily,  and  called  the  ground-sub-  PBOTOBOSAUBI.  See  Prosauria. 
stance  (interfilar  substance,  euchylema) .  PROTOSPONQIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  *&*. 

Movement  and  Irritabtlitt  of  Protoplasm  ^      first  +           u  ^on^ta,  sponge),  ta  of 

This   consists   of  the  changes   m   the   form   of  %he  ^rlie8tj  if  n^  the  earliest,  fossil  sponges 

the  body,  e.g.  of  the  amoeba,  or  of  the  white  known.    It  consisted  of  a  spherical  bodv  which 

blood-corpuscles    leucocytes),  whence  such  move-  now  appears  as  a  faint  disk  upon  the  surface  of 

ments  are  called  amoeboid;'  while  m  the  interior  the  rock,  with  the  skeleton  showing  as  a  regular 

streams  of  granules  are  seen  passing  along  the  network    of    cross-shaped    spicules    that    form 

body  and  m  the  pseudopods.     That  irritability  square  meshes.    It  is  found  in  the  Cambrian  for- 

exists  is  proved  by  many  facts,  as  that  amoeboid  mations  of  North  America  and  Europe, 

movements  and  the  flow  of  granules  can  be  in-  «vAnv\nnrDiiTA     /*r     t  ±                i     *_«. 

duced,  stopped,  or  modified  by  mechanical,  chemi-  ^^J0™*1^  J  ?•£??*■   ?°m:  plV. f™ 

cal,  and  thermal  stimuli.  £k.  *^£  *"!"??>  fl™*  +  **£'•  t**"0?' dxmml 

Nutrition    and    Assimilation.      Irritability  *™*  *?'  '^.™ld  **"*>•  .Jhe  lesser  and 

•  •m  +k^  *wv»tA.  «#  w^+:««  -.«  ~.«~~4.j  i  i    u  "  J  inferior   of  the  two  primary  divisions  of  the 

S?  ^.r^^fl-^^^S^^t      ?         g;  Mammalia.     It  embraces  only  the  small  group 

E&  ISEL^S        m    i        is  the  change  of  repre8ented  at   present  by  the   Australian*  and 

food  substance  into  protoplasm     Most  umcellu-  PaF          egg-laying  duckbill  and  echidnas,  which 

lar  animals,  lis  well  as  the  white  amoeboid  blood-  constitute  the  order  Monotremata   (or  Ornitho- 

corpuscles,  and  certain  cells  m  sponges,  coelen-  de,phia)  .    and   possibly  also   the   doubtful  and 

terates,  etc.,  have  been  observed  to  take  in  or  de-  little-known   fossil  group   termed   Allotheria  or 

vour  solid  substances.    They  take  the  particles  of  Multituberculata.     The  mammalian  affinities  of 

food  into  the  midst  of  the  protoplasm  of  their  these  extinct  forms  have  been  denied  by  some 

bodies   by   flowing   around   them ;    they  extract  paleontologists,  but  the  weight  of  opinion  views 

all   the  assimilable  and  reject  the  indigestible  them  as  properly  included  in  that  category.   Both 

portions.     (See  Amceba.)     Many  Protozoa ( q.v. ) ,  externally  and  internally  the  monotremes  show 

besides  taking  in  food  for  their  own  growth  and  much  that  is  distinctly  mammalian,  including  the 

for  replacing  worn-out  parts,  have  the  power  of  character  of  the  brain,  which  in  the  echidnas  at 

producing  substances,  such  as  lime  or  silica,  or  least  is  surprisingly  large  and  well  convoluted, 

in  rare  cases  cellulose,  forming  hard  coverings  The  absence  of  a  corpus  callosum   is  the  chief 

or  shells,  often  many-chambered  and  wonderfully  peculiarity  differentiating  it  from  the  eutherun 
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braiiL  The  skeleton  exhibits  many  archaic  fea-  thin  resistant  outer  covering,  the  monads  and 
tures,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  infusorians  in  general  may  dry  up  and  be  blown 
presence  of  only  the  capitular  head  to  the  ribs,  about  by  the  winds,  remaining  suspended  in  the 
The  shoulder  girdle  has  other  reptilian  features,  air  for  a  long  period.  In  this  way  the  species 
and  a  bone  (the  interclavicle)  peculiar  to  the  have  become  more  or  less  cosmopolitan.  A  large 
group.  The  digestive  and  circulatory  systems  proportion  of  American  forms  are  of  the  same 
differ  little  from  the  normal  mammalian  type,  species  as  those  of  Europe', 
and  the  great  distinction  between  the  Prototheria  The  discoverer  of  the .  microscope,  Leeuwen- 
and  other  mammals  lies  in  the  reproductive  svs-  hoek  (q.v.),  in  1764  first  detected  and  described 
tern,  and  the  fact  that  their  eggs,  instead  of  being  certain  forms  living  in  infusions,  and  about 
minute  and  with  little  or  no  food-yolk,  are  large,  the  same  date  Wrisberg  (Observationes  de  Ani- 
contain  much  yolk,  and  therefore  develop,  so  far  malculis  Infusoriis,  Gottingen,  1765)  called 
as  tbeir  early  stages  are  concerned,  after  the  them  'infusorial  animalcules/  The  name  Proto- 
meroblastic  manner  of  a  reptile's  egg.  The  Pro-  zoa  was  given  in  1845  to  the  sub  kingdom  by  Sie- 
totheria  have  a  temporary  ventral  'mammary'  bold,  who  discovered  that  they  were  unicellular, 
pouch  in  which  the  young  are  hatched,  or  to  disproving  Ehrenberg's  claim  that  they  pos- 
which  they  are  transferred  after  hatching,  and  sessed  a  digestive  canal,  nervous  system,  muscles, 
into  which  open  the  ducts  of  the  mammary  excretory  and  sexual  organs.  The  earliest  traces 
glands.  This  pouch  is  formed  by  a  deep  fold  of  shelled  Protozoa  are  those  of  Globigerina  and 
of  the  skin  periodically  developed  in  prepara-  Orbulina  detected  by  Matthews  in  the  Lower 
tion  for  the  young,  and  contains  no  teats,  Cambrian  rocks  of  Saint  John,  N.  B. 
but  nutrition  is  supplied  by  modified  sweat-  It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  we  detect  the  re- 
glands.  Its  homologies  are  fully  discussed  by  mains  of  shelled  Protozoa  in  the  Cambrian  for- 
Beddard  (Mammalia,  1902),  who  refers  to  the  mation,  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  the  seas  and 
work  and  writings  of  many  investigators.  See  fresh  waters  of  that  early  period  harbored  nu- 
Duckbill;  Echidna;  Mammatja.  merous  soft-bodied  or  shell-less  forms.  It  is 
PROTOZOA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  also  supposed  that  the  present  types  of  Protozoa 
rp*rff  prttos,  first  +  fj„9  *6on,  animal ) .  The  *re  le?  e^ly  foJm8+wh«*  have  Pasted  from 
subkin^dom  or  phyluni  of  one-celled  animals,  Cambrian  times .the  type  having  undergone  but 
represented  by  the  amoeba  (q;v.),  infusoria,  and  little  specialization  The  Radiolana  date  from 
thi  like.  They  are,  as  a  Vale  of  microscopic  the  Cambrian.  See  Fobaminifera;  Radioi^abla. 
si*,  and  are  like  particles  of  protoplasm  (q.v  ),  Classitication  The  phylum  Protozoa  is  di- 
having  a  gliding  motion  and  constantly  chang-  £ded,  mto  fiv*  d»"eB:II  <*>  FfFf^i  {V 
ing  their  form  Protozoa  consist  of  a  single  Mycetozoa;  (3)  Flagellata  (MasHgophora); 
cell,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  monfrs  <4>  Sporozoa;  and  (5)  Infusoria  Of  these  the 
(q.v.),  they  possess  one  or  more  nuclei,  but  no  Sporozoa  are  all  parasitic  while  the  malarial 
other  organs  oTtrue  tissues.  As  the  entire  body  S6™  »  .a  P™tozoan  of  doubtful  position,  its 
is  composed  of  protoplasm,  the  simplest  proto-  young  being  provided  with  flagella. 
nan  is Neontractile,  absorbs  and  digests  food,  is  „  ^e  latest  work  is  Lankester,  A  Treatise  tn 
metabolic,  automatic,  and  reproduces  by  self-  Z<**W,  pa?  lm  (London»  1903>>  whlch  stains 
division.     Motion  is  not  only  brought  about  by  a  bibliography. 

the  general  contraction  of  the  body,  but  by  PBOTBACTOB  (ML.  protractor,  from  Lat. 
means  of  'pseudopodia'  (see  Amceba),  cilia,  and  protrahere,  to  draw  forward,  from  pro,  before,  for 
a  specialized  cilium  called  'flagellum,'  while  in  +  trakere,  to  drag,  draw).  An  instrument  used 
the  most  specialized  infusoria,  such  as  Vorti-  for  measuring  and  laying  down  angles  on  paper, 
eel  la  and  Stentor,  little  muscular  fibrillar  have  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  merely  of  a 
been  detected.  Besides  the  nucleus  and  food-  semicircular  scale  of  metal  or  transparent  ma- 
vacuoles,  there  are  other  cell-organs  called  'con-  terial.  The  three-arm  protractor  used  in  ma- 
tractile  vacuoles/  which  occur  in  fresh-water  rine  surveying  is  used  to  solve  mechanically  the 
forms  and  only  rarely  in  marine  species.  They  'three-point  problem.'  The  middle  arm  is  fixed 
apparently  perform  an  excretory  function,  and  with  its  reading  edge  at  the  zero  of  the  scale; 
may  be  respiratory,  since  they  are  supposed  to  the  other  arms,  pivoting  at  the  centre  of  the  in- 
eliminate  carbon  dioxide.  All  the  vital  func-  strument,  are  arranged  to  measure  angles  on 
tions  appear  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  each  side  of  the  middle  arm  and  all  carry  ver- 
nucleus.  Protozoa  reproduce  by  self-division  niers.  The  method  of  using  the  protractor  is 
or  budding,  or  they  conjugate,  multiplying  by  as  follows:  Three  objects  (whose  positions  are 
spores  or  germs.  (See  Reproduction j  Sex.)  marked  on  the  chart  or  map)  are  selected.  The 
Tbey  may  be  naked,  or  secrete  a  calcareous  angle  between  the  right  and  centre  objects  and 
shell,  consisting  of  one,  two,  three,  or  many  that  between  the  centre'  and  left  are  measured 
chambers ;  in  the  latter  case  (the  Foraminifera),  with  sextants  or  similar  instruments.  The 
the  shell  is  remarkably  complex,  considering  angles  so  obtained  are  transferred  to  the  pro- 
the  great  simplicity  of  the  animal  itself.  Ap-  tractor,  which  is  then  laid  upon  the  chart,  and, 
parently  the  same  mechanical  laws  guide  the  with  the  edge  of  the  centre  arm  always  kept  on 
mode  of  shell-formation,  the  chambered  shells  the  marked  position  of  the  centre  object,  the 
being  irregular,  or  straight,  or  twisted,  or  coiled  instrument  is  slipped  along  until  the  side  arms 
in  a  single  plane,  like  the  chambered  nautilus,  fall  upon  the  positions  of  the  other  two.  The 
While  a  very  few  forms  are  terrestrial  {Amoeba  centre  of  the  protractor  then  indicates  the  pbsi- 
fnricofa),  the  vast  majority  are  marine  and  tion  occupied  by  the  observer  when  the  angles 
fresh-water  forms,  the  shelled  forms  being  ma-  were  taken,  and  crossed  wires,  a  hole  in  a  glass- 
line.  The  fresh-water  forms  abound  most  in  ended  tube,  or  a  needle  point  serves  to  fix  this 
still  or  stagnant  water,  and  may  become  encysted  position,  which,  if  the  angles  are  simultaneously 
when  the  water  dries  up,  or  when  food  is  lack-  observed,  can  be  accurately  ascertained  even 
ing  or  cold  approaches.     Thus  protected  by  a  when  the  surveying  boat  is  moving  at  a  higher 
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rate  of  speed  than  is  consistent  with  obtaining 
correct  soundings.  In  selecting  the  point  of  ob- 
servation care  should  be  taken  that  the  angles 
exceed  30  degrees  if  possible,  and  that  the  point 
r-i  is  not  near  tie  circumference  of  the 


circle  which  passes  through  the  points  observed. 
If  the  angles  are  small,  a  slight  error  in  them 
is  likely  to  produce  a  large  error  in  the  result- 
ing position;  and  if  the  point  occupied  is  on  the 
circle  passing  through  the  three  observed,  its 
position  is  indeterminate. 

PBOTJ,  pr5H,  Maubice  (1861—).  A  French 
historian,  born  at  Sens  and  educated  in  Paris,  in 
the  Ecole  des  Chartes  and  the  Ecole  des  Uautes 
Etudes.  After  some  time  at  the  French  School 
at  Rome,  Prou  entered  the  numismatic  museum 
of  the  National  Library,  and  became  professor 
of  diplomatic  relations  at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  in 
1900.  He  edited  Le  moyen  age  (1803  et  acq). 
Besides  editions  of  Hincmar  ( 1884)  and  of 
Honorius's  registers,  his  most  important  works 
are:  Raoul  dialer  (1886);  Manuel  de  pali- 
ographie  (1889;  plates  1892  and  1896)  ;  Cata- 
logue des  monntiies  franeaists  (1892  et  seq.)  ;  and 
La-  Qaule  merovingienne  (n.  d.). 

PBOTJD,  Robekt  (1728-1813).  An  American 
historian.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
but  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1T59.  For  many  years  he  was  a  teacher 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  a  Friends'  academy  at 
Philadelphia.  Prond  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for 
his  having  written  The  History  of  Pennsylvania 
in  North  America,  from  the  Original  Institution 
of  that  Province,  under  the  First  Proprietor 
and  Governor,  William  Penn,  in  1681,  till  after 
the  year  17i2.  He  wrote  the  work  principally 
during  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  with  which 
he  was  not  in  sympathy,  and  published  it  in 
two  volumes  in  1797-98.  The  work  contains 
original  material  that  is  of  value  to  the  student. 
Consult  Thomson,  in  "Notices  of  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Robert  Proud,"  in  Memoirs  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  i.  (Phila- 
delphia, 1826  and  1864). 


»2  PROTJDHON. 

PBOTJD  FLESH.  The  popular  term  for  ex- 
uberant granulations  (q.v.)  springing  up  in 
wounds  or  on  ulcerated  surfaces.  Such  granu- 
lations must  be  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  or 
sulphate  of  copper,  either  in  the  solid  form  or  in 
strong  solution.     See  Lusab  Caustic. 

PHOTJDHON,  prSS'dfls',  Piebee  Joseph 
(1809-65).  A  noted  French  socialist  and  polit- 
ical writer,  born  at  Besancon,  July  U, 
1809.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Besancon,  where  he  proved  himself  an  able  sin- 
dent;  but  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  his  par- 
ents he  was  compelled  to  leave  before  receiving 
his  degree.  In  1828  he  obtained  employment 
in  a  large  printing  establishment  in  his  native 
city,  and  after  eight  years  he  set  up  one  of  his 
own,  which  was  not  successful.  In  1838  he  pub 
lished  his  Essai  de  grammaire  generate,  which 
secured  him  a  triennial  pension  of  1500  Irani* 
from  the  Academy  of  Besancon.  In  the  same 
year  he  removed  to  Paris.  Here  in  1&40  he  pub- 
lished Qu'est-ce  que  la  propriitit  (translated 
by  Tucker,  Philadelphia,  1888,  in  which  he  sums 
up  his  doctrines  in  the  celebrated  dictum,  ha 
proprtfte  e'est  le  vol).  At  the  moment  of  publi- 
cation the  work  attracted  little  notice,  and  the 
sole  results  to  its  author  were  the  withdrawal  of 
his  pension  by  the  Academy,  i 


his  Avertissement  aux  praprittai 
prosecuted  before  the  Cour  d'Assises 
but  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  acquittal.  From 
1844  to  1847  Proudhon  was  employed  at  Lyons 
in  the  superintendence  of  a  scheme  of  water 
transport  on  the  rivers  SaOne  and  Rhone,  pub- 
lishing during  this  time  at  Paris  the  two  works 
entitled  De  la  creation  de  I'ordre  dans  I'humaniU 
and  Systeme  des  contradictions  eeonomiguei. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  Proudhon  repaired  to  Paris,  and  on 
April  1st  came  before  the  public  as  editor  of  the 
Reprisentant  da  Peuple.  By  his  vigorous  ad- 
vocacy of  extreme  democratic  and  socialistic 
opinions,  he  became  one  of  the  leading  figures 
of  the  hour.  His  paper  was  suppressed  in  Au- 
gust; but  meantime,  on  June  4th,  be  had  been 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  represen- 
tative of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  In  that 
body  he  had  comparatively  little  influence;  lie 
attached  himself  to  no  political  party,  but  at- 
tacked the  radical  Left  and  the  reactionary 
Right  with  equal  bitterness.  His  importance  is  s 
writer  was  much  greater,  and  as  editor  of  three 
daily  journals  in  succession  he  had  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  political  movements.  All 
three  papers  were  in  turn  suppressed  as  anarchis- 
tic and  obnoxious — Le  Peuple  (November  23, 
1848-April,  1849),  La  Voix  du  Peuple  (October. 
1849-May,  1850) ,  Le  Peuple  de  1850  (June  lath- 
October  13th).  During  their  continuance  Prou- 
dhon was  repeatedly  subjected  to  fines,  which 
were  defrayed  for  him  by  popular  subscription. 
In  January,  1849,  he  attempted  to  put  bis 
theories  into  practice  by  the  institution  of  a 
People's  Bank.  The  bank  was  closed  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  its  originator  fled  to  Geneva  to 
escape  threatened  imprisonment.  In  June,  how- 
ever, he  returned,  and  his  next  three  years  were 
passed  in  the  prison  of  Saint  Pelagie,  While 
confined  there  he  married.  In  June,  1852,  be 
was  set  at  liberty,  and,  quitting  Paris,  went  to 
Belgium,   where   he   continued   to   publish  from 
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time  to  time  on  his  favorite  subjects.     He  re-  he  was  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  under  Gambetta. 

turned  to  Paris  after  the  amnesty  of  1860  and  The  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts  was  largely  due 

died  at  Passy,  January  16,  1865.  .  to  his  efforts.     He  was  the  Commissioner-Gen- 

Proudhon's  theories  are  best  set  forth  in  his  eral  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Exposition  of  1889,  and 

works  Qu'est-ce  que  la  propriCUt  and  Systeme  French    Commissioner-General    to   the    World's 

dcs  contradictions   economiques.     Property,    he  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.    His  chief  works 

declared,  is  unjustifiable  either  on  the  ground  are:   Les  beauso-arts  en  Angleterre   (1862);   Un 

of  occupation,  which  can  entitle  the  possessor  philosophe  en  voyage  (1864)  ;  Chants  populaires 

only  to  the  usufruct,  or  on  the  ground  of  labor,  de  la  Qrtce  moderne  (1866)  ;  La  democratic  en 

which  presupposes  occupation.     The  individual  Allemagne     (1872);     Le    prince    de    Bismarck 

has  a  right  only  to  the  integral  product  of  his  (1876) ;   Vart  francais    (1890) ;   L'art  sous  la 

labor.    One  service  can  only  be  duly  repaid  by  republique   ( 1891 ) ;  and  critiques  of  the  Salons 

rendering  another;  but  the  owners  of  land  and  of  1898  and  1899. 

capital   exact    many    services    while    rendering        PBOTJST,    Joseph    Louis     (1754-1826).      A 

none.     Society    should    suppress    interest    and  French   chemist,  born   at  Angers.     He  studied 

rent,  to  which  ^ there  can  be  no  just  claim.  chemistry  there  and  in  Paris,  and  became  chief 

His  political    programme   was    equally    revo-  apothecary   to   the   Salpetriere.     He   put   on  a 

lutionary.    He  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  firm  basis  the  chemical  law  of  definite  propor- 

indmdualistic  or  philosophical  anarchy.    He  de-  tion8j  80metimes  called  Proust's  law;  discovered 

dared  that  the  State,  representing  unintelligent  giucose  (1799) ;  and  in  general  greatly  advanced 

conservatism   or  brutal  reaction,   must  be  sup-  the  knowledge  of  quantitative  analysis, 
pressed.     The  revolution  for  the  betterment  of         -»_-_-„-■_.     .  ,    .      ,  .    , 

humanity  must  come,  not  from  above,  through        PBOTJSTITB    (named    in    honor   of    Joseph 

•the  Government,   but  from  below,  through   the  Louis  Proust).      A  mineral  sulphide  of  silver 

individual.     The   indispensable  condition  of  re-  ftnd  arsenic  that  crystallizes   in  the  hexagonal 

form  is  the  suppression  of  government.  system.      It   has   an   adamantine   lustre   and   a 

In  the  history  of  French  thought  and  social-  bright  red  color.     It  is  found  in  Saxony,   Bo- 

iam  Proudhon  occupies  an   important  position,  hernia,   Spain,   Mexico,   South   America,   and   in 

His  destructive  criticism  was  of  value ;  but  he  th«  United  States  at  various  localities  in  Colora- 

also  elaborated  numerous  propositions  which  are  do»  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  in  association  with  sil- 

regarded  as  positive  acquisitions  by  economists  ver  ores. 

and  socialists.  He  gave  to  federalism  and  an-  PBOUT,  Ebenezeb  (1835—).  An  English 
archy  a  doctrine;  he  conceived  of  a  democratic  theorist  and  composer,  born  at  Oundle,  North- 
organization  of  credit;  he  outlined  the  social  is-  amptonshire.  His  father  sent  him  to  London 
tic  theories  of  value,  of  rent,  and  of  the  right  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1854.  He 
of  the  laborer  to  the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  had  but  little  instruction  in  music  during  his 
His  theories  were  of  great  influence  upon  three  boyhood,  with  the  exception  of  a  course  under 
important  movements — the  Revolution  of  1848,  Charles  Salaman,  but  he  showed  such  aptitude  for 
the  Commune  of  1870  (many  of  the  principal  the  art  that  in  1859  he  devoted  himself  to  it. 
actors  in  which  held  his  opinions),  and  the  In-  In  1861  he  became  organist  at  Union  Chapel, 
ternational  Workingmen's  Association.  More-  Islington.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  professor 
over,  many  organizations  of  workingmen,  espe-  of  music  at  Dublin  University,  having  occupied 
cially  in  France,  still  look  for  their  intellectual  in  the  meantime  the  positions  of  professor  of 
leadership  to  Proudhon.  Among  his  works,  in  pianoforte  at  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art, 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are:  Ex-  professor  of  harmony  and  composition  at  the 
plications  presentees  au  ministere  public  sur  le  National  Training  School,  and  critic  on  the 
droit  de  proprie'te'  (1842)  ;  Solution  du  probleme  Academy  and  .  A thenceum.  He  took  Sullivan's 
tocial  (1848)  ;  Banque  du  peuple  (1849)  ;  Actes  class  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1879; 
de  la  revolution :  resistance  (1849);  Les  confes-  was  conductor  of  the  Hackney  Choral  Associa- 
tion* <fim  revolutionnaire  (1849)  ;  InterSt  et  tion,  which  he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  high 
capital  (1850);  Idie  generale  de  la  revolution  degree  of  efficiency ;  and  was  editor  of  the  Musical 
au  Xlleme  siecle  (1851)  ;  Philosophic  du  pro-  Record  from  1871  to  1874.  His  valuable  theo- 
gris  (1853) ?  La  guerre  et  la  paix  (1861);  De  retical  works  are:  Primer  of  Instrumentation 
la  capacity  politique  des  classes  ouvrieres  (1876)*;  Harmony:  Its  Theory  and  Practice 
(1865).  (1889)  ;  Counterpoint:  Striot  and  Free  (1890)  ; 

Bibliography.     Desjardins,  P.  J.  Proudhon,  Double  Counterpoint  and  Canon  (1891);  Fugue 

w  vie,  ses  osuvres,  et  sa  doctrine  (2  vols.,  Paris,  (1891) ;   Applied  Forms    (1895)  ;    and  The  Or- 

1896);  Diehl,  P.  J.  Proudhon,  seine  Lehre  und  chestra    (1898-99).      His    compositions    include 

«m    Leben     (3  vols.,     Jena,     1888-96)  ;     Mul-  four    symphonies,    two    overtures,    and    many 

berger,    P.    J.    Proudhon,    Leben    und    Werke  choruses,    psalms,    chamber-music,    and    instru- 

( Stuttgart,  1899)  ;  Putlitz,  P.  J.  Proudhon,  sein  mental  selections.     His  cantatas  are:  Hereward 

Leben  und  seine  positiven  Ideen  (Berlin,  1881).  (1878);  Alfred   (1882);  The  Red  Cross  Knight 

PBOTJST,  pr*J,  Antonin  (1832-).  A  French  <!88J>  \?™on  and  Phintias  <1889) ;  and  <*ueen 

politician    and    author,    who    sometimes    wrote  Axmee  llWb>' 

under  the  pseudonym  of  Antoine   Barthelemy.        PROTJT,    Father.      See    Mahony,    Francis 

He  was  born  in  Niort,  and,  after  an  excellent  Sylvester. 

education  and  travels  in  Greece,  entered  journal-        PBOUT,  Samuel    (1783-1852).     An  English 

ism,  and  in  1864  founded  at  Brussels  La  Semaine  landscape   and   architectural   painter  in   water- 

Vnivenelle,   in    which   he   bitterly   opposed .  the  color,  born  at  Plymouth.     His  real  artistic  ac- 

Empire.    Proust  became  Gambetta's  private  sec-  tivity  began   in    1818   with   his  travels  on  the 

retary  after  the  fall   of  the  Empire,  and  was  Continent,  which  were  continued  throughout  his 

elected    Deputy     in     1876    and    repeatedly    re-  career,    and    furnished    materials    for    his   best 

elected.   From  November,  1881,  to  January,  1882,  aquarelles.    Especially  well  known  are  his  archi- 
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tectural  drawings  of"  old  Normandy.  Many  of  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  z,  when  it  probably 
his  drawings  were  afterwards  lithographed  and  already  denoted  the  z  sound,  as  in  espoeo, 
published  in  volumes,  under  the  titles,  Facsimiles  'sword')  ;  the  dental  nasal  n;  the  palatalized  n 
of  Sketches  Made  in  France  and  Germany  ( 1833)  ;  (written  n,  ign,  etc.,  and  more  commonly  in  later 
Interior*  and  Exteriors  (1834)  ;  Sketches  in  times  nh,  as  in  renhar,  'to  reign');  a  well-pro- 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  (1839),  etc.  He  nounced  r;  an  I;  a  palatalized  I  (written  Ih  or 
was  also  well  known  as  the  author  of  numerous  ill,  as  in  acolhir,  acoillir,  'to  welcome') ;  the  la- 
elementary  drawing-books,  including  Bits  for  bial  stops  p  (voiceless)  and  6  (voiced) ;  the  la- 
Beginners;  Hints  on  Light  and  Shade,  Composi-  bio-dental  spirants  f  (voiceless)  and  v  (voiced); 
Hon,  etc.  His  water-color  drawings  are  char-  the  labial  nasal  m;  the  semivowels  y,  «,  «  (rep- 
acterized  by  decision  of  handling,  great  breadth,  resented  by  t,  by  ou,  and  by  «,  when  they  stood 
and  clear  and  pleasing  coloring.  in  hiatus).     More  complex  sounds  are  ti  (the 

PBOVENCAL    (pro'vta'sal')    LANGUAGE.  ^ish  ch  of  \ch™h>'  -M I*  a  Zoicel™  dentel/f 

A  t      .,      t  X         vprv  vttx,  sax  ,    .uAjawvA*.  j     .    represente<i  Dy  e£  m  an  positions,  and  bv 

A  family  of  Romance  dialects  spoken  in  Provence  ^       '„„:Jl.ii„  ;„  *ui  ««„i  •^,;«V«   „«  ;«  a««^ 

(andneiWnngdistrictsl.or  tSatpartof  South-  ^~ S/^J&PS)  ;'£  SA 

ern  Prance  in  which  was  the  Roman  province  iyalent  ot'th/preeeding  sound   (the  English 

called  Provincia.     It  was  with  French  the  first  ,"reDre8ented  by  And  before  e  or  »  by  a  as  in 

Romance    tongue    to    win    importance    in    lit-  ^      K        x   ,   -0^     .^iaatnY;  the  manuscripts 

SrLTof  toe  A&iirCni^dT  020^1229)  ^»  "ave  Whic'i  for  /);  '»  voiceless  daL 

period  of  tne  AlDigensian  ^rusade   (iiuviasv),  ibH     t  t     (written  c,  as  in  marce,  and  z  or  tz, 

but  in  modern  times  it  has  been  rather  successful-    „„ .  ,,„  .     ..  _  -_.,  '     4«-_   „„  5 '  «„„  t„,„  al 

iv  applied  to  literary  purposes  again  by  Mistral  «£«*»  the flnal  pos£o ,  as* £  ££ 

(q/j  )    and   other   writers       From    French,    1U1  '.;    ^   ,            ,            fa  F        h  ^  ^. 

northern  neighbor    Provencal  is  separated  geo-  w           d     ^           £&  dental  ^^^   Ib 

graphically  by  a  line  which    staling  from  the  th    m           dommenta  flnal  n  fc  orten  omitted, 

mouth  of  the  Gironde  follows  the  I>)rdogne  for  a  th?other  hand,  it  is  often  added  to  words 

while,  then  ascends  to  the  north  toward  Isle-  fc  >    h     ,d  normal,    e'nd  fa  a  vowei .  this  ease  of 

Jourdam,   and,  bending  to  the  east  as  far  a*  *  h      w        ,    »w          m 

Montlucon,  descends  again  in  a  southerly  direc-  ^           b,            ^     fa  ^        Jtat  tjmeg  tte 

turn,  crosses  the  Rhon^  passe L  <*""£  *•  ,r£  Provencal   region  was  divided  into  a  northern 

pons  of  Lyonnais  and  Dauphine,  and  reaches  the  d      ^^  nngui8tic  district,  the  northern 

a^a    -J*"*!?"  °l  to™™1™  .feT™.*1™*?  marked  by  the  change  of  initial  Latin  co-  to 

div.de  ,t  on  the  northeast  from  a  lmgui^c  tern-  J              ^  ^        ^^  b    ^ 

tory  known  as i  the  Franco-Provencal  >***»>**  tenti<m  of  the  Jfc  sound    cartel)  of  the  cl. 

has   peculiarities  savoring  both   of   French  and  _,_    .         ......       •  V     •«              »                   j 

Provencal.  In  the  southwest  of  the  territory  to  Wn«*  most  distinguishes  Provencal  aa  compared 
the  south  of  the  dividing  line  described  is  found  a  Wlth  French  is  the  fact  that  it  keeps  the  Latin 
body  of  Gascon  dialects,  which  in  the  Middle  accented  a  of  free  syllables  and  Latin  unaccented 
Ages  were  treated  as  forming  a  speech  foreign  final  a  while  French  has  changed  them  respective- 
to  Provencal.  The  number  of  persons  speaking  ^  ^^  *lulTed  °/  mutf  e  ^  Provencal  amat 
the  modern  Provencal  dialects  (including  Gas-  and  Old  French  amtt,  modern  French  axnti;  Pro- 
con)  may  be  estimated  at  about  8,000,000.  Pro-  ™*Q*\  bonajmd  French  bonne).  In  modern  Pro- 
vencal has  often  been  called  the  langue  d>oc,  as  vencal  the  final  unaccented  a  has  become  o,  and 
contrasted  with  French,  called  the  langue  d'oil;  palatalized  I  has  tended  to  become  the  palatal 
oc  and  oil  were  respectivelv  the  Provencal  and  semivowel  y  as  in  French.  Nasalization  of  vowels 
the  Old  French  words  for  'ves.'  has  not  at  any  time  been  a  regular  feature  of 
The  older  speech,  as  represented  in  the  lit-  the  languap.  The  word-accent  has lalwavs ;  fallen 
erary  works  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  eight  on  thf, last  0Tjhe^next  *°  the  ^t  syllable.  In 
simple  vowels,  viz.  open  and  close  varieties  of  the  ?ldeJ  J*™*  there  was  ?  «a»e  distinction  ol 
a,  of  e,  and  of  o,  the  high  front  vowel  t,  and  a  nominative  and  accusative  for  substantives,  ei- 
rounded  form  of  this  last  vowel,  written  u  as  in  «P*  those  coming  from  the  Latin  first  declension; 
modern  French.  Among  the  more  common  diph-  thus  nominative  singular  aor,  sisteV  accusatiw 
thongs  were  t>.  «o,  ue,  and  au.  The  retention  of  *}*S"l?r  8?ror>  nominative  plural  serors,  accusa- 
the  Latin  diphthong  au  is  a  characteristic  of  J™  P1"*1  seror? S  nommative  singular  cavalvrs, 
Provencal  as  compared  with  the  other  Romance  *«««*/  accusative  singular  cavalier,  nonunati^ 
tongues.  The  consonantal  sounds  comprised  the  Plural  cavaher  accusative  plural  cavaker*;  but 
velar  stops  k  (written  c  before  a,  o,  and  u,  and  at  nominative  and  accusative  singular  damna,  lady, 
the  end  of  a  word,  as  in  car,  'why,'  cort,  'court,  nominative  and  accusative  plural  domnas.  In 
and  qu,  as  in  que,  'that,'  and  quino,  'fifth'),  and  q  the  modern  speech  the  plural  sign  s  is  silent  ex- 
( written  gu  or  more  usuallv  g  before  a.  o,  as  \n  <*!>*>  .in  jiaison.  The  four  conjugations  of  Utin 
garnir,  guarnir,  'to  furnish/  g  before  «,  as  in  persisted  in  Provencal;  but  only  the  first  (in- 
agury  'augury,'  and  gu  before  e,  if  as  in  guerra,  finitive  in  -or)  and  the  fourth  (infinitive  in  -ir) 
'war')  ;  the  velar  nasal  with  a  value  like  that  remained  with  sufficient  vitality  to  attract  new 
of  the  English  ng  in  'ring'  (written  n  before  the  verbs  to  them.  As  in  the  earliest  Old  French, 
k  and  g  sounds  alreadv  described,  as  in  tone,  'he  and  as  occasionally  even  nowadays  in  Spanish 
held')  ;  the  dental  stops  t  and  d,  the  former  voice-  and  Portuguese,  the  Latin  pluperfect  indicative 
less,  the  latter  voiced;  the  voiceless  sibilant  s  (cantaveram,  etc.)  had  in  early  documents  an 
(written  *  and  ss,  the  latter  usually  between  indicative  value  (either  pluperfect  or  aorist, 
vowels,  as  in  baissar,  'to  lower');  the  voiced  usually  the  latter)  ;  it  had  oftener,  however,  the 
sibilant  z  (written  z  or  «,  as  in  chauza  imperfect  subjunctive  or  conditional  force  that 
or  chausa);  the  dental  spirant  th  {th  has  prevailed  also  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
of   English    'there;'   written   d,   and    after   the  Bibliography.     Stengel,  Die  beiden 
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provenssalischen   Orammatiken,  Lo  Donatz  pro-  abound,  and  difficulties  of  every  kind  were  sought. 
vcnsal8  und  Las  rasos  de  trobar  (Marburg,  1878;  There  even  grew  up  a  style  called  the  trobar  clua, 
editions  of  treatises  on  grammar  and  versiflca-  or  oscur,  the  chief  merit  of  which  was  that  it 
tioo  prepared  in  Provencal  as  early  as  the  thir-  could  hardly  be  understood.     A  treatise  on  verse 
teenth  century) ;  Suchier,  "Die  franzosische  und  written  in  the  fourteenth  century  {Leys  d' Amors) 
provenzalische  Sprache  und  ihre  Mundarten,"  in  mentions   many   different  kinds   of   poems,   the 
Orober,   Qrundriss    der   romanischen   Philologie  most  important  of  which  are  the  vers  and  canso, 
(Strassburg,      1888;     in     French     translation,  the    sirventes    and  the    tenso.      Between    vers 
he  francais    et    le    provencal,    by    P.    Monet,  and  canso  no  very  clear  distinction  has  been  ob- 
Paris,  1891,  with  corrections  by  Suchier) ;  Diez,  served,  except  that  the  vers  was  the  earlier  and 
(irammatik  der  romanischen  Sprachen   (3d  ed.,  simpler  form.    The  canso  was  an  elaborate  lyric 
Benn,  1870-72)  ;   Meyer-LUbke,   Orammatik  der  of  from  five  to  seven  stanzas  with  complicated 
romanischen  Sprachen    (Leipzig,    1890  et  seq. ;  rhymes,  and  it  dealt  always  with  love,  and  re- 
trans,  into  French  as   Orammaire  des  langues  quired  a  melody  of  its  own.    The  sort  of  love  thus 
rumanes,  Paris,  1890-1900)  ;  Crescini,  Manualet-  treated  was   peculiar  to  the  Middle  Ages  and 
to  provenzale    (Verona,   1892) ;   Meyer,  Recueil  seems  to  have  been  shaped  by  the  social  condi- 
d'anciens  textes  bos-latins,  provencaux  et  fran-  tions  of  the  period.    The  ladies  who  presided  over 
cats  (Paris,  1874-77)  ;  Suchier,  Denkmaler  pro-  the  almost  independent  courts  of  Southern  France 
vemalischer    Litter  at  ur    und    Sprache     (Halle,  were   the   natural   subjects   of   the   praise   and 
1883) ;  Chabaneau,  Orammaire  limousine  (Paris,  adoration  of  the  singers,  who  expressed  largely  a 
1876) ;   Lienig,   Die    Orammatik   der  provenza-  feigned  passion  in  artificial  formulas.    Yet,  how- 
litchen  Leys  d* Amors  verglichen  mit  der  Sprache  ever  innocent  for  the  most  part  these  love  affairs 
der  Troubadours    (Breslau,    1890) ;    Koschwitz,  actually  were,  the  semblance  of  an  illicit  rela- 
Veber  die  provenzalischen  Feliber  und  ihre  Vor-  tionship  was  preserved.     In  general,  love  is  rep- 
ginger   (Berlin,    1894) ;    id.,   Orammaire   de   la  resented  as  the  greatest  good,  the  height  of  bless- 
fongue  des  Filibres  (Paris,  1894).    Dictionaries:  ings,  the  source  of  all  virtue  and  glory.    Spring- 
Raynouard,  Lcxique  roman  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1838-  time  is  its  season;  its  cause,  beauty  which,  pene- 
44).  is  to  be  used  only  in  connection  with  E.  Levy,  trating  the  lover's  eyes,  smites  his  heart,  within 
Provenzali&ches  Supplement-Wort erbuch  (Leipzig,  which  it  inflicts  a  wound  that  causes  infinite  suf- 
1892  et  seq.) ;  Mistral,  Lou  trisor  ddu  Filibrige  fering.    Yet  he  dares  not  speak,  though  he  grows 
ou  Dietionnaire  provencal-francais  (Paris,  1879-  pale  and  sleepless.     Nothing  can  change  his  de- 
86).  For  additional  articles  recourse  may  be  had  votion  and  his  absolute  submission  to  his  lady's 
to  the  various  reviews  dealing  with  Romance  phi-  will ;  for  her  noble  qualities  brighten  the  world 
lology,  such  as  the  Romania,  the  Zeitschrift  fur  and  ennoble  all  who  approach  her.     Her  grace 
romanische  Philologie,  the  Phonetische  Studien,  and  mercy  are  his  only  hope.     Such,  in  general, 
the  Annates  du  Midi,  the  Revue  des  langues  ro-  though  played  upon  in  every  variety  of  style, 
manes,  the  Romanische  Forschungen,  the  Archivio  sometimes  even  in  parody,  is  the  subject  matter 
ghttologico,  etc.  of  the  canso. 

PROVlVTAT   TTWRATTrRi?     Tfco  ii+or«         The  i*™™*™,  or  service  song,  was  written  to 

iZ ^f™ AJf  -LITEBATUBB.    The  litera-  fit  gome  ^n^^  and  popular  air.    The  sub- 

ture  written  in  the  various  dialects  of  the  south  •  ^  ,_  ^^»«i  ^ i  :«:,«.„  :L_im:mi —  ~~«i 


ject  was  moral  or  religious,  political  or  personal. 


.moral  poem  called  Boethius,  belongs  to  the  first  ££*<*l£kZ  stimulates"'  leaders*  and"~pu° 

hall  of  the  eleventh  century     The  courtly  lyrics,  face  to           exalu          tron  for  hig  poHticaTCir- 

however,  which  constitute  its  mam  glory,  were  t            d  h'|     aej^To^ty    avences  an  iniurv  bv 

nearly  aU  written  between  1090  and  1350.     The  v^n^ 

Nngs  of  over  four  hundred  poets  who  composed  to  ^  ^^     Without  an  intimate  acqliaint- 

during  this  period  have  come  down  to  us   and  ance  witn  the  events  to  which  they  relate,  many 

!L  l he,name9  0.f^aim08A  8CVen^  °ther9  of  these  pieces  are  now  unintelligible,  yet  to  the 
Thn  w01**have  P«™hed-  _  Among  these  au-  gtudent  *f  mediffival  life  they  are  most  interest- 
's we  find  not  only  wandering  singers  and  m  for  they  constitute  the  journalism  of  the  age. 
raurt  minstrels,  but  knights,  ladies  barons,  *The  ien/  with  wMch  *  ^  included  tKhe 
^unts,  and  even  kings  The  amenity  of  the  eh-  jwrrtmwif  fa  par^  aild  (orneyamen,  was  a 
ma U  the  refinement  of  manners,  the  frequency  ^tical  diivnte%  play  of  ^t,  in  which,  often 
of  travelers  merchants  and  pilgrims,  the  blithe  ££h  biting  mockery  and  intense  personal  bitter- 
and  easy  life  in  rich  cities  and  baronial  palaces,  two*or  mor/  tg  debate£  ^  aiternate. 
favored  the  development  of  a  form  of  poetry  9tanzas,  some  question  of  love  casuistry,  such 
which  found  its  inspiration  and  its  support  in  a  as:  which  are  the  greater,  the  benefits  or  the  ills 
uxurious  and  frivolous  aristocratic  society.  The  of  love?  Which  contribute  more  to  keep  a  lover 
troubadours  (q.y.)  wrote,  not  for  readers,  but  faithful,  the  eyes  or  the  heart?  The  decision  is 
for  hearers ;  their  pieces  were  sung  at  court  f es-  commonly  left  to  some  lord  or  lady.  Such  were 
tivals  either  by  the  authors  themselves  or  by  the  the  leading  artificial  forms  of  the  Provencal  lyric, 
more  humble  jongleurs.  Music  and  words  were  There  were,  however,  some  others  which  retain  a 
usually  composed  by  the  same  person.  This  in-  stronger  impress  of  popular  origin:  the  alba,  or 
timate  connection  between  words  and  music  dawn-song,  portraying  the  parting  of  lovers ;  the 
strongly  influenced  the  form  of  these  lyrics,  ballada,  dansa,  and  ronda,  to  be  sung  to  the 
Elaborate  artificiality  is  a  predominant  trait,  dance ;  the  pastorela,  copied  some  think  from  the 
Every  variety  of  rhyming  scheme  was  attempted,  French,  a  dialogue  between  a  knight  or  a  clerk 
the  rhymes    of   one    stanza   being    repeated    in  and  a  shepherdess. 

all  the  others  throughout  a  poem.     Word-play,  The  earliest  lyrical  writer  whose  songs  have 

alliteration,   conceits,   and   forced   constructions  been  preserved  is  William  IX.,  Duke  of  Aqui- 
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taine  and  Count  of  Poitou,  but  his  pieces  show  conferred,  and  annual  competitions  in  song  were 

such  sure  skill  in  treatment,  such  stability  of  held,  called  the  "Floral  Gaines,"  from  the  fact 

language,  metrical  form  and  artistic  character,  that   gold    and    silver    flowers    constituted  the 

as  could  not  have  been  attained  without  the  foun-  prizes.     The  pieces  composed  for  these  competi- 

dation  of  a  considerable  earlier  literature.    After  tions   celebrated   the   Virgin    under'  the  names 

the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  poets  be-  Amors  and  Clemenza,  the  stereotyped  love-formu- 

came  numerous  and  their  art  soon  reached  its  las  of  the  ancient  poets  being  employed  in  the 

culmination.     Among  the  most  notable  singers  service  of  religion.     Being  written  according  to 

are:    Marcabrun,    distinguished    for    his    biting  rule,  these  poems  are  uninspired  and  of  small 

satire;  Jaufre  Rudel,  Prince  of  Blaia,  hero  of  a  literary  value. 

romantic  tale,  charmingly  dramatized  by  Edmond  Lyric  poetry,  though  the  most  important,  was 
Rostand  in  his  Princesse  lointaine;  Rambaut  not  the  only  manifestation  of  Provencal  litera- 
d'Orange,  who  exchanged  love  songs  with  ture.  Almost  all  the  mediaeval  forms  are  to  be 
Beatrice,  Countess  of  Die ;  Peire  Rogier,  who  ex-  found.  There  are  epics,  mostly  fragmentary,  the 
celled  in  exaggerated  devotion  to  Ermengarde,  most  important  of  which  is  Girart  de  RossMon; 
the  masculine  Countess  of  Narbonne;  Bernart  de  Arthurian  romances,  such  as  Jaufre*;  short  verai- 
Ventadour,  the  greatest  singer  of  love;  Peire  fied  tales,  called  nova*,  which  are  interesting 
d'Alverhne,  who  wrote  largely  in  the  difficult  chiefly  as  presenting  the  life  of  the  age;  and  one 
style;  Arnaut  de  Mareuil,  referred  to  by  Pe-  long  and  highly  artificial  love-story,  Flamenco, 
trarch,  in  comparison  with  Arnaut  Daniel,  as  which  represents  the  impossible  wooing  and  con- 
'the  less  famous  Arnaut;'  Guiraut  de  Borneil,  quest  of  a  married  lady  by  a  young  knight 
'the  master  of  the  troubadours;'  Peire  Vidal,  Flamenca  has  kept  for  us  a  most  valuable  picture 
an  erratic  genius ;  Bertran  de  Born,  often  called,  of  Provencal  manners  before  the  year  1235,  when 
on  account  of  his  stirring  war  songs,  'the  Tyrtieus  it  was  probably  composed.  Some  historical 
of  Provence,'  and  put  by  Dante  into  hell  among  poems  are  also  of  importance,  among  which  may 
the  stirrers  of  dissension  ( Inf.  xxviii. ) ;  Folquet  be  mentioned  the  Ohanso  d'Antioche,  dealing  with 
de  Marseille,  who  sang  of  love  in  his  youth,  then  the  First  Crusade,  and  two  long  fragments  on 
entered  the  Church,  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Tou-  the  Albigensian  War.  A  few  fables,  hymns, 
louse,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ferocious  persecu-  prayers,  allegories,  epistles,  and  lives  of  saints 
tors  of  the  Albigenses ;  Pons  de  Capdueil,  Ram-  remain ;  also  a  great  mass  of  moral,  didactic,  and 
baut  de  Vaqueiras,  and  Peirol,  all  three  lovers  scientific  verse,  of  which  much  is  still  unpub- 
and  crusaders;  Arnaut  Daniel,  whom  Dante  met  lished.  To  this  class  belongs  an  immense  work, 
in  the  last  circle  of  Purgatory,  and  whom  he  re-  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia,  the  Breviari  d' Amors  of 
gards  as  the  greatest  of  all  poets  of  love  (Purg.  Matfre  Ermengaud,  which  consists  of  over  34,000 
xxvi.)  ;  Raimon  de  Miraval,  who  sang  light-  lines.  Of  the  drama  little  has  been  preserved, 
heartedly  of  amorous  intrigues  while  his  coun-  and  of  that  little  none  is  earlier  than  the  four- 
try  was  being  devastated  by  a  cruel  war  and  ruin  teenth  century, 
stalked  through  the  land.  Compared  with  the  poetry,  Provencal  prose  is 

After  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  weak  and  poor.     We  have  some  translations  of 

the  Provencal  lyric  rapidly  declined.   Moral  poems  parts  of  the  Bible  and  of  legends  of  the  saints, 

largely  took  the  place  of  songs  of  love  and  war.  some  chronicles,  some  quasi-scientific  treatises, 

Among    the    writers    worthy    of    mention    are:  and  works   on  grammar    (Donat   Provensal,  of 

Aimeric    de    Peguilhan,   the   favorite   of   many  about  1243,  Las  Razos  de  Trobar)   and  poetics 

nobles;    Peire    Cardinal,    master   of    the   moral  (Las  Leys  d9 Amors,  of  about  1356).    The  most 

sirventesr;  Sordello,  the  Mantuan,  made  famous  interesting  bit  of  prose  is  the  Biographies  of  the 

by  Dante  and  Browning;  and  Guiraut  Riquier,  Troubadours,  containing  more  than  one  hundred 

who  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  Trou-  lives,  together  with  razos,  or  stories  explaining 

badours.  the  circumstances  under  which  particular  poems 

The  fall  of  this  brilliant  literature  began  with  were  composed.    This  work,  however,  is  untnist- 

the   Albigensian    Crusade   of    1209,   which   soon  worthy.    Many  of  the  notices  are  romantic  tales, 

turned  into  a  savage  war  of  conquest,  and  ended  products  of  the  imagination,  built  wholly  upon 

in  the  absorption  of  the  fiefs  of  the  south  by  the  the  poems  they  are  designed  to  interpret. 
French  monarchy.     The  elegant  and  liberal  life         Provencal   literature,   it   will   be   seen,  is  of 

of  the  Provencal  nobility,  the  fount  from  which  slight  value  apart  from  its  lyric  poetry,  but  this 

this  lyric  drew  all  its  vitality,  was  destroyed,  lyric  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  important  artistic 

The  stream  of  court  poetry  was  dried  up  at  its  manifestations  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Poor  as  it 

source.     Even  the  language  was  condemned  by  was  in  ideas  and  sentiments  and  empty  in  its 

authority.    The  culture  of  the  region  became  en-  courtly  refinement,  it  was  original.     Very  few 

tirely  French,  and  the  langue  d*oc  declined  into  outside  influences  were  at  work  at  its  rise  or  in 

a  mere  group  of  dialects,  with  a  dialectal  litera-  its  development.     It  was  the  spontaneous  out- 

ture.    The-  poets  took  refuge  in  Catalonia,  Ara-  growth  of  chivalric  manners  and  institutions  aet- 

gon,  and  Italy,  where  for  another  century  their  ing  under  favorable  conditions  upon  a  race  prone 

profession  flourished.  to  melody.     Its  fundamental  aridity  is  offset  by 

The  art,   abandoned  by  the  aristocracy,  was  variety  of  form,  courtly  refinement,  and  superior 

taken  up  by  the  citizens  of  the  towns.     In  1323  musical  qualities.    Though  almost  without  known 

seven  burghers  of  Toulouse  founded  the  "Sobre-  ancestry,  it  was  not  without  known  offspring. 

gaya  Companhia  dels  VII.  Trobadors  de  Tholoza,"  France,  Germany,   Spain,  and  Italy  echoed  its 

the  purpose  of  which  was  to  further  their  native  tones  and  imitated  its  conventional  forms.    In 

poetry.     This  company  developed  into  a  formal  Germany,  however,  a  native  spirit  soon  mastered 

society  with  many  sharply  defined  grades  of  mem-  the    Minnesingers,    and    in    Italy    a    school  of 

bership.     Their  chancellor  prepared  in   1355  a  thoughtful  and  cultivated  writers  developed  the 

manual  of  poetic  art,  the  Leys  df Amors,  degrees  love  theories  of-  Provence  till  they  were  fit  for  the 

of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  the  'gay  science'  were  hand  of  Dante. 
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For  modern   Provencal   literature,   see   F£u-  dependence  until  1112,  when,  upon  the  failure  of 

HIGE.  male  issue,  the  county  passed  to  Ramon  Beren- 

Bibliographt.    Fr.  Diez,  Die  Poesie  der  Troth  guer  (Raymond  Berengar),  Count  of  Barcelona, 
Udours  (2d  ed.,  by  Bartsch,  Leipzig,  1883) ;  id.,  whose  male  line  became  extinct  in  1245,  in  the 
Leben  und  Werke  der  Troubadours   (2d  ed.  by  person  of  Ramon  Berenguer  IV.    His  daughter, 
Bartsch,  ib.,  1882)  ;  Fauriel,  Histoire  UtteWaire  Beatrice,    brought    Provence    in    marriage     to 
des  troubadours    (3    vols.,    Paris,    1844;    Eng.  Charles  of  Anjou    (q.v.),  whose  last  direct  de- 
trans,  by  Adler,  New  York,  1860),  a  work  which,  scendant,  Joanna  I.  of  Naples,  made  Louis  of 
though  brilliant,  loses  through  hazardous  theoriz-  Anjou  her  heir    (1382).      Best  known  among 
ins;  Bartsch,  Grundriss  zur  Geschichte  der  pro-  the     counts     of     the     House     of     Anjou     was 
r^zalisehen  Litteratur   (Elberfeld,  1872);  Ris-  Rene"    I.    (q.v.),    the   last   of    the   troubadours, 
tori,  Letteratura  Provenzale    (Milan,  ■  1891),  of  whose  Court  became  the  home  of  a  splendid  cul- 
which    there    is     also    a    French    translation  ture.     Rene  left  an  only  daughter,  Margaret  of 
(Montpellier,    1804),    perhaps    the    best    brief  Anjou,  and  in  1481  Provence  fell  to  France,  be- 
treatment  of  the  subject;    Stimming,  "Proven-  ing  formally  reunited  in  1486.    In  the  life  of  the 
zalische  Litteratur,"  in  GrSber,   Orundriss  der  French  nation  the  inhabitants  of  Provence  have 
romanischen    Philologie,    vol.    ii.     ( Strassburg,  played  their  full  share,  exercising  no  inconsider- 
1892-98) ;  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (9th  able  influence  on  the  development  of  politics,  art, 
ed.),  "Provencal  Literature,"  by  Paul  Meyer.  Gas-  and  literature.     With  the  shrewd  Norman,  the 
ton  Paris,in  his  if  ediawaZ  French  Literature  { Lon-  wily  Gascon,  and  the  well-fed  burgher  of  Tou- 
don,  1902),  treats  Provencal  literature  as  a  branch  raine,  the  hot-blooded,  poetic,  eloquent  Proven- 
of  the  old  French.     In  addition  to  these  works,  Cal   ranks  as  one  of  the  great  national  types, 
collections  of  poems  have  been  published  by  Ray-  which  has  received  concrete  form  in  Alphonse 
nouard,  Choix  des  poesies  originates  des  trouba-  Daudet's  undying  Tartarin. 
dturs  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1816-21),  and  in  the  first  Bibliography.     Fabre,  Histoire  de  Provence 
volume  of  his  Lexique  roman  (6  vols.,  ib.,  1844);  (Marseilles,    1833-35);    Lentheric,  La  Provence 
and  by  Mahn,  Werke  der  Troubadours  (4  vols.,  maritime,  ancienne  et  moderne    (Paris,   1880); 
Berlin,  1853-56),  and  Qedichte  der  Troubadours  Berenger-FSraud,  Reminiscences  populaires  de  la 
(Berlin,  1856-73).     There  are  also  editions  of  Provence ( Paris,  1885 );  Robida,  La  vieille  France 
many  individual  troubadours  and  of  several  of  (Provence,  1893)  ;  Castanier,  Histoire  de  la  Pro- 
the  longer  epic  and  didactic  works.     Several  of  vence  dans  Vantiquite'   (Paris,  1893-96) ;  Ribbe, 
the  manuscripts  have  also  been  printed  diplo-  La  socie'te'  provencale  a  la  fin  du  moyen  dge 
matically.    The  best  introductory  selection  of  old  (Paris,  1898) ;  Poupardin,  Le  royaume  de  Pro- 
Provencal  poetry  and  prose  is  Appel,  Proven-  vence  sous  les  Carolingiens  (Paris,  1901);  Oddo, 
zalische  Chrestomathie,  mit  Abriss  der  Formen-  La  Provence  (Paris,  1902). 
lehre  und  Olossar  (Ifipzig,  1895),  of  which  the  PROVENCE,  Count  op.    The  title  borne  pre- 
first  part  of  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1902.  yiou8  to  his  acce88ion  by  jj0VLia  XVIII.  of  France. 
Consult  also  the  authorities  referred  to  under  ^^ 
Tbocbadoubs.  PBOVEBB  (OF.,  Fr.  proverbe,  from  Lat.  pro- 

wrt^w^-P^n  ,t   x   «      .     .                   v    t.  verbium.  adage,  from  pro.  before,  for  +  verbum, 

PROVENCE  (Lat.  Provincia,  province).  For-  word)    'A  B%ortf  8enteniious  pnra9e  or  clause 

merly  a  province  of  Southeastern  France,  com-  lo      current  in  common  speech.    The  last  phrase, 

prising  the  present  departments  of  Basses-Alpes,  q         current  in  common  speech,'  serves  to  dif- 

Var^  and  Bouchea-du-Rhone,  and  parte  of  the  de-  ferentiate  the   proverb   from   the   multitude   of 

partments  of  Vaucluse  and  Alpes-Maritimes.  The  h     p     expressions  in  literature  which  never  be- 

name  Gallia  Provincia  or  simply  Provincia  was  come  permanently  fixed  in  popular  usage.    "Pa- 

given  to  the  country  by  the  Romans,  who,  about  tience  on  a  monument»  i9  a  happy  phrase,  often 

b.c.  120,  subdued  the  territory  later  constituting  quoted  by  literary  men,  but  it  is  not  a  proverb. 

Provence,  DauphinS,  and  Languedoc.    Aquaj  Sex-  «A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bugn» 

tut  (Aix)  was  the  capital  of  the  new  province.  ig  a  proverb.     Another  frequent  characteristic 

During  the  movement  of  Germanic  peoples  in  the  0f  pr0verbs  is  alliteration  or  rhymes  or  rhyth- 

fourth  century  the  Roman  power  and  the  name  mic  balance.    Thus,  "Where  there's  a  will  there's 

Provmcia  were  restricted  to  the  southeastern  por-  a  way»  8hows  alliteration;  "Birds  of  a  feather 

tions  oi  this  territory  lying  between  the  Rhone,  flock  together"  shows  both  rhyme  and  rhythm; 

the  Durance,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  and  "Out  of  sight  out  of  mind"  shows  rhythmic 

with  the  fall  of  Aries  about  470  this  portion,  balance. 

too,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigothic  in-  Whence   comes    the   proverb?     Lord    Russell 

vaders.    After  being  held  from  510  to  536  by  the  suggests    the    apparent-  origin    in    the    phrase 

great  Theodoric,  King  of    the    Ostrogoths,    the  «the  wit  of  one.'    Some  one  gives  apt  expres- 

region    passed     to     the     Frankish     kings,     in  8ion    to    a    general    truth    or   to   an    apparent 

whose  many  partitions  it  was  repeatedly  par-  truth;  taken  up  by  others,  it  spreads  far  and 

celed  out.     It  was  saved  from  the  Saracens  by  wide.     Saint  Jerome  is  said  to  have  originated 

the  famous  victory  of  Charles  Martel  (732).    By  "To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity."     In  Sterne's 

the  partition  of  Verdun  Provence  fell  to  Lothair;  Sentimental  Journey  occurs  the  most  beautiful 

it  was  seized  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  863,  and  in  English  proverb,  "God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 

879  attained  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  under  Boso,  shorn  lamb."    And  it  is  assigned  either  to  Sterne 

heing  known   as   the  Kingdom   of   Provence   or  or  to  the  Bible,  where  it  does  not  occur.     It  is 

Cisjurane  Burgundy.      (See   Bubgundy.)      This  found    in   George   Herbert's   J  acuta  Prudentum 

was  united  with  Trans jurane  Burgundy  in  933  to  (1640),  under  the  form,  "To  a  close-shorn  sheep 

form  the  Kingdom  of  Aries,  which  existed  for  God  gives  wind  by  measure."     Herbert  clearly 

100  years.    Soon  after  the  extinction  of  the  Ar-  took  it  from  the  French,  "Dieu  mesure  le  froid 

letan  realm  the  counts  of  Provence  became  hered-  a  la  brebis  tondue"   (sixteenth  century).     From 

itary  feudal  princes.    They  ruled  in  practical  in-  this  point  the  proverb  may  be  followed  back  to 
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Provencal   and   Latin;    and   we   find,    too,   the  of  proverbs.     Don  Juan  de  Iriarte   (eighteenth 

Turkish  "God  makes  a  nest  for  the  blind  bird."  century)    collected   at  least  24,000.     Cervantes 

Sterne  had  come  across  the  saying,  clothed  it  hardly    exaggerated    the    employment   of  them 

in  exquisite  language,  and  made  it'immortal.    As  among  the  peasants  when  he  made  them  crowd 

in  this  specific  case,   the   proverb   is   made  by  thick  into  the  mouth  of  Sancho  Panza  and  come 

many  hands.    Like  the  ballad  and  the  fairy  tale,  out  haphazard.     Even  after  admonished  by  Don 

it  is  impersonal;  and,  like  them,  it  goes  back  to  Quixote,    Sancho    in    the    next    sentence  utters 

the  remotest  times.    The  age  of  proverb-making  four:    "In    a    plentiful    house    supper   is  soon 

is  the  age  of  the  folk-song.     Its  frequent  meta-  dressed;"  "He  that  cuts  does  not  deal;"  ''With 

phor  and  alliteration  suggest  this.    Later  times  the  repique  in  hand  the  game  is  sure;"  "He  is 

remold  what  comes  to  them.    Among  nations  far  no  fool  who  can  both  spend  and  spare."    As  in 

advanced  in  civilization  new  proverbs  are  rare.  England,  the  proverb  in  Spain  was  a  part  of 

The   press   throws .  off   phrases  of   a  proverbial  popular    poetry.      The    so-called   Spanish  eopla 

character,  but  they  do  not  often  become  a  part  of  (couplet)    is  a  witty  proverbial  thrust, 
our  speech.    They  serve  their  purpose  and  then        There  now  remains  the  question  of  the  origin 

disappear.     It  is  the  old  phrases  that  we  em-  0f  the  similarity  between  proverbs   in  various 

ploy,  as  those  relative  to  sour  grapes,  the  gift  countries.     Have   those  resembling  one  another 

horse,   the   prophet  honored  elsewhere   than  at  a   common   ancestry?     "One  swallow  does  not 

home,  haste  and  waste,  honesty  and  policy.    Ex-  make  a  spring,"    is  current  in  some  form  among 

cept  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the  examples  just  many  peoples,  and  was  a  proverb  some  two  thou- 

given,  we  do  not  usually  quote  proverbs  at  length,  8and  years   ago.     Have  all   the  forms  of  this 

but  some   phrase   or   word   from   them.      With  proverb   a   common   parent?     Such   a  question 

these  remnants  our  speech  and  our  very  best  cannot  be  safely  answered.    All  that  can  be  done 

literature  are   pervaded.     Shakespeare,   for  ex-  ia  to  attempt  to  settle  the  date  when  a  proverb 

ample,  refers  to  two  proverbs  in  the  same  scene  appears   in   different  countries.     The   tendencv, 

of  the  Tempest  ( II.  ii. )  :  "Good  liquor  will  make  0f  course,  is  to  say  that  all  forms  derive  from 

a  cat  speak,"  and  "He  must  have  a  long  spoon  the   oldest.      In   many   cases    the    investigation 

who  must  eat  with  the  devil."  leads  to  the  East,  and  it  is   perfectly  evident 

As  we  have  implied,  all  countries  have  their  that  the  native  proverbs  of  Europe  have  been 

proverbs  as  well  as  their  folk-songs.    There  is  a  enriched  from  that  source.     The  media  of  dif- 

rich  mine  in  the  East — Arabic,  Persian,  Hindu-  fusion  were  the  Bible,  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  travel- 

stani,  Japanese,  and  Chinese.    "Where  the  corpse  ers  in  the  East,  and  mediaeval  Latin  literature, 

is,  there  the  vultures  gather,"  for  example,  is  an  Still  more  easy  is  it  to  understand  how  proverbs 

Indian   proverb.     Of   ancient  Hebrew   proverbs,  have  been  exchanged  by  the  peoples  of  Western 

a  whole  book  is  extant.    The  language  of  Christ  Europe,   and   how   Englishmen,   Welshmen,  and 

and  the  Evangelists  is  ornamented  with  them.  Irishmen  have  freely  given  and  taken.    In  spite 

They  were  turned  to  the  highest  spiritual  uses  in  of  all  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  men's 

the   Sermon   on   the   Mount.     Roman   proverbs,  minds  work  in  common  ways.    That  one  swallow 

often  relating  to  husbandry,  inculcate  frugality,  does  not  make  the  spring  or  summer  is  a  natural 

patience,   and   independence.     Trench   cites   this  observation.     The  thought   may  have  been  ex- 

against    high    farming:    "Nihil    minus    expedit  pressed  by  a  hundred  different  men  far  apart  in 

quam  agrum  optime  colere"   (Nothing  pays  less  space  and  time.    So,  too,  it  is  not  probable  that 

than  over-cultivation).     Italian  proverbs  are  of  "God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb"  derives 

various  import,  teaching  now  distrust  and  cyni-  from  "God  makes  a  nest  for  the  blind  bird." 

cism,  now  subtle  wisdom  and  plain-dealing.    At-  On  the  other  hand,  "Where  the  carrion  is,  there 

tent  ion  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  respect .  the  eagles  gather,"  seems  to  be  a  variant  of  the 

shown  to  the  Devil  in  the  Italian  proverb ;  where-  Eastern  "Where  the  corpse  is,  there  the  vultures 

as  in  the  Teutonic  proverb — German,  Dutch,  and  gather." 

Scandinavian— he   is  a   ridiculous   figure.     The        Collections.      General;     Erasmus,    Adagia 

Gallic  wit  of  French  literature  is  curiously  ab-  (Paris,  1600;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1814),  and 

sent  from  the  French  proverb.  Grynams,  Adagia  (Frankfort,  1643).    English: 

Proverbs  appear  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  espe-  The  Old-English  Gnomic  Verses ;  Heywood,  Prov- 
cially  in  the  gnomic  verses.  In  length  the  erbs  (London,  1546?),  and  Epigrams  (London, 
gnomic  verse  proverbs  vary  from  half  a  line  to  1562?),  reprinted  for  the  Spenser  Society  (Lon- 
eight  lines.  Here  are  two  Anglo-Saxon  proverbs:  don,  1867)  ;  Herbert  and  Howell  as  cited  above; 
"The  wyrds  [fates]  change  not  God,"  and  "O  Ray,  Collection  of  English  Proverbs  (Cambridge, 
lythe  [pleasant]  it  is  on  land  to  him  whom  his  1670) ;  Bohn,  Handbook  (London  and  New  York, 
love  constrains."  At  the  Renaissance  this  fund  1855),  and  Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs,  with 
of  native  philosophy  was  augmented  by  impor-  translations  (London  and  New  York,  1857;  new 
tation.  Chaucer's  Dame  Partlet  turns  the  Latin  ed.  1889) ;  and  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  English  ProverU 
"Somnia  ne  cures"  into  "Ne  do  no  fors  of  (London,  1859;  new  ed.,  1882);  the  agreeable 
dremes"  (Heed  not  dreams).  In  the  early  part  essav  by  Trench,  Lessons  in  Proverbs  (New  York, 
of  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  two  not-  1858) ;  Salbach,  Proverbial  Treasury  (ib.,  1880); 
able  collections  of  proverbs,  partly  English  and  Hoyt  and  Ward,  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Quota- 
partly  foreign— George  Herbert's  Jacula  Pru-  tions  (ib.,  1882) ;  R.  Inwards,  Weather  Lore  (ib., 
dentum  (1640),  and  the  volume  added  to  James  1898).  Scotch:  Collections  by  Fergusson  (Edin- 
Howell's  Lexicon  Tetraglottonf  published  sepa-  burgh,  1641),  Kelly  (London,  1721),  Ramsev 
rately  in  1659,  under  the  title  "Proverbs  or  old  (Edinburgh,  1737),  Henderson  (ib.,  1832),  and 
Sayed  Saws  and  Adages  in  English  or  the  Saxon  Hislop  (2d  ed.,  Glasgow,  1868).  Gaelic:  Mac- 
tongue,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish;  where-  intosh  (Edinburgh,  1785),  Nicolson  (ib.,  1882). 
unto  the  British  [Welsh]  for  their  great  an-  French:  Proverbes commune  (fifteenth  century); 
tiquity  and  weight  are  added."  Of  all  coun-  Lebon,  Adages  et  proverbes  (Paris,  1576) ;  Pan- 
tries, Spain  possesses  the  largest  and  best  store  coucke,  Dictionnaire  des  proverbes  (ib.,  1749); 
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Quitard,  Diciionnaire  des  proverbes  (ib.,  1842) ;  again,  each  verse,  as  a  general  thing,  forms  an 

Le   Roux,    Livre    des    proverbes     (ib.,     1859) ;  independent  saying,  though  this  principle  is  not 

Sau?e,  Proverbes    de   la   Basse    Bretagne    (ib.,  consistently  carried  out.     Some  of  the  proverbs 

1878).   Spanish  :  The  Infante  Don  Juan  Manuel,  in  this  collection  duplicate  those  found  in  the 

Conde    Luoanor     (fourteenth    century),    where  second.      (6)    Chapter   xxx.,   with   the   heading 

proverbs  may  be  found  in  the  tales;  Santillana,  'Words  of  Agur  ben  Jakeh,'   a  series  of  enig- 

Los  prwerbios  (fifteenth  century),  100  proverbs  matical  sayings.     (7)   Chapter  xxxi.  1-9,  exhor- 

in  rhyme;   collections  in   sixteenth   and   seven-  tations  addressed  to  Lemuel,  King  of  Messa,  by 

teenth  centuries  were  numerous ;  Refranes,  from  his  mother,  the  main  theme  of  which  is  a  caution 

the  dictionary  of  the  Academy  (Madrid,  1815) ;  against  wine  and  women.     (8)  Chapter  xxxi.  10- 

Burke,  8pamsh  Salt   (London,  1877),  as  repre-  31,  an  alphabetical  poem  devoted  to  the  praise 

sented  by  the  proverbs  in  "Don  Quixote;"  and  of  the  virtuous  housewife. 

for  full  information,  J.  M.  Sbarbi,  Monografia        It  is  evident  from  this  survey  that  the  Book 

sobre  los  refranes  y  las  obras  que  tratan  de  ellos  of  Proverbs  is  a  combination  of  several  distinct 

(Madrid,  1891).    Italian:  Grasti,  Proverbi  tos-  collections,  to  which  furthermore  a  number  of 

cant  (Florence,  1853),  rev.  by  Capponi   (1884).  fragments    from    other    collections    have    been 

German:   Wander,  Sprichworter-Lexicon    (Leip-  added.    The  name  of  Solomon  is  introduced  as  a 

rig,  1867),  and  Rheinsberg-Dtlringsfeld,  Sprich-  symbol  of  practical  and  theoretical  wisdom,  just 

iciirter    der     germanischen     und     romantschen  as  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  Solomon  is  the 

Spraeken    (Leipzig,    1872-75).     Dutch:    Harre-  symbol  of  wealth,  power,  and  luxury.     Some  of 

homes,  Spreckwoorden  boek   (Utrecht,  1858-65).  the  sayings  may  go  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon, 

Danish:    Collection   by   Molbech    (Copenhagen,  and  the  tradition  (xxv.  1)  which  ascribes  a  coi- 

1850),  Gruntvig   (ib.,  1875).     Arabic:  Freytag,  lection  of  proverbs   to  the  men   of   Hezekiah's 

Ambum    Proverbia    (Bonn,    1838-43)  ;     Burck-  time    may    be    valid,    but    this    has    no    bear- 

hardt,  Arabic  Proverbs  (London,  1830;  new  ed.,  **g  upon   the  collection  as  a  whole,  nor  does 

1875).     Behar:    J.   Christian,  Behar  Proverbs  it  necessarily  settle  the  date  of  all  the  sayings 

(London,    1891).     There    are    also    collections  embodied  in  those  portions  of  the  book  which  are 

of  proverbs    in    Russian,    Persian,    Hindustani,  distinctly  connected  by  tradition  with  the  name 

Chinese,  Japanese,  and  in  numerous  other  Ian-  of  Solomon. 

guages.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  represents  in  all  proba- 

__________  _____ _ ^«^^-— —     -.  .  bility  a  gradual  growth  that  extended  over  a 

PBOVBBBIAI.  PHILOSOPHY.     Essays  in  iong  period  of  time.    Of  the  separate  collections 

blank  verse,  on  almost  every  emotion  and  condi-  comprised  in  the  book,  all  the  internal  evidence 

tion  of  life,  bv  Martin  Farquhar  TuppeT,  in  four  ^^^  to  the  second  a8  the  oldest  while  the  flfth 

series,  1838-76.     These  meditations,  often  merely  Jome8  next      The  first  ig  lftter     The  third  and 

common-place,  were  once  very  popular,  a  million  fourth  divisions  may  be  regarded  as  fragments 

copies,  it  is  said,  being  sold  in  America,  and  which  were  added  ^  x.-xxii.   16,  and  similarly 

were  translated  into  several  languages,  but  are  the  sixth  and  seventh   divisions  are   fragments 

now  a  synonym  for  dullness.  added    to    xxv.-xxix.      The    alphabetical    poem 

PBOVEBBS.  Book  op.     A  book  of  the  Old  (xxxi.)  is  an  independent  composition  of  a  late 

Testament,  containing  an  anthology  of  gnomes  <**te- .  »  is  doubtful  whether  the  oldest  collec- 

and  sentences,  forming,  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  the  tlon.  belongs  to   the   pre-exilic   period,   and  the 

second  book  of  the  Hagiographa.    Like  Job  and  sections  were  not  put  together  until  after  the 

Eeclesiastes,  it  belongs  to  the  Wisdom  Literature  "*™  fro.m  Babylonia.     The  internal  evidence 

of  the  Hebrews.     The  form  of  these  proverbs  is  however    is  insufficient  for  fixing  the  dates  of 

manifold-similes,  enigmas,  theses  and  antithe-  compilation  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  book 

ses.  wise  saviiurs    comparisons    etc     varv  con-  more  definitely.    As  the  latest  date  for  the  first, 

ses,   wise    sayings,    comparisons,    etc.,    vary    ton  „~»Hnn     anA   tfcprofnrA  thp  Mrlioat   nonRihlp   dafp 

stantly.    The  book  falls  naturally  into  eight  dis-  f0™"1,  an<1  t*iereiore  tne  earnest  possible  oate 

tinet  sections,   partially  marked  off  by  special  *or  the  compilation  in  its  present  shape,  we  may 

titles:    (1)    Chapters   i.-ix.,  forming  a   kind  of  &*  yi»n  BC-  250-    .M.any  of  the  sayings  are  no 

introduction  to  what  follows  and  chiefly  taken  up  doubt  5>f  Popular  origin,  but  the  great  bulk  bear 

with  exhortations  to  the  reader  to  follow  wisdom  ?  scholastic  and  pedantic  character  which  points 

and  flee  folly.     In  chapter  viii.  Wisdom  is  per-  to  their  rise  in  literary  circles, 

unified  and  introduced  as  the  speaker,  while  in  .,  Bibliography.     There   are   commentaries ion 

chapter  ix.  Folly  is  likewise  personified  and  the  the  »«£  of  Proverbs  by  Ewald  (2d  ed.   G^ttin- 

two!--Wisdom  and  Folly-are  pictured  as  women,  fTn>. 18.67  '•  **£•  *»»■■.  U*d™'  1880>  \  ^*\tz8C£ 

offering  rival    invitations   and    inducements   to  *f  *?£'   ,18™>  '>0??TR&J?h->v\fiLi    %"* 

men.     (2)   Chapters  x.-xxii.  16,  with  the  head-  JM™'"M '  M -^  ^^J^^iSS1" 

ing  Proverbs  of  Solomon/  constitute  the  kernel  £ur*    189^  5  7^nke^f*  J06}*?*?*'   W/ 

of  the  collection.    Each  verse  is  complete  in  itself  Perowne,  Cambridge ,  Bible  for  Schools  andCoU 

and  forms  an  independent  saying.     (3)  Chapters  £*«•  (Cambridge   1899);  and  Toy,  International 

xxii.  17-xxiv.  22,  a  small  separate  collection  dis-  CriUoal  Commentary   (New  York,   1899)      Con- 

tinpiisbed  from  what  precedes  by  a  series   of  ■"&  *lsoJ   Che*™>  Jo*u1?  8o!°.mon   <Lon,d^n; 

maxims  that  usually  extend  over  several  verses-  *88J>  \  Baumgarten,   Etude  critique  ™r  V+tat 

generally  two  or  three,  though  in  one  case  as  £w  texte  dulwre  des  Proverbes  (Leipzig   1890) ; 

manv  as  seven.    The  addresses  in  the  first  col-  Baudissm   Dte  att^ 

lection,  is  to  a  'son'  and  the  exhortations  are  <lb;:  18*£)  :  Davidson    The  Wtsdom  Literature 

described  as  'words  of  the  wise/      (4)    Chapter  °f  the  0ld  Testament  (London,  1894). 
xxiv.  23-34,  forming  an  appendix  to  the  preceding        PROVIDENCE    (Lat.  providentiaf  foresight, 

and  distinguished  by  a  separate  heading.      (5)  from  providerc,  to  foresee,  from  pro,  before,  for 

Chapters  xxv.-xxix.,  with  the  heading  These  also  +  videre,  to  see).    A  term  of  theology,  including 

are  proverbs  of  Solomon  collected  by  the  men  of  two  elements,  God's  preservation  and  administra- 

Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah.*     In  this  collection  tion  of  the  material  universe,  and  His  moral 
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government  over  His  rational  creatures.  It  may  be 
considered  in  three  aspects.  In  its  philosophical 
aspect.  Providence  is  a  direct  corollary  of  the 
causality  of  God.  If  God  is  the  true  first  cause, 
that  is,  if  He  called  all  existing  things  into  ex- 
istence by  the  exertion  of  His  power,  then  ulti- 
mately  they   all   depend   upon   Him,   and   it   is 

impossible  to  see  how  they  can  finally  go  a  way 
to  which  He  does  not  consent.  If  creation  in- 
cludes the  gift  of  free  will  ( q.v. ) ,  then  there  may 
be  opposition  to  God's  will  on  the  part  of  the 
creature,  or  sin.  But  even  the  range  of  this  and 
its  outcome  will  be  under  God's  government,  so 
that  it  cannot  go  further  than  He  will  have  it, 
and  in  the  realm  of  nature  everything  must 
reflect  His  will  perfectly.  In  its  religious  aspect 
the  doctrine  of  Providence  meets  a  universal 
demand  of  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Man  de- 
mands religion,  that  is,  communion  with  God. 
He  needs  prayer,  and  the  answer  of  prayer.  He 
needs  to  know  that  he  can  confide  himself  to  the 
wise  and  fatherly  care  of  God  and  will  thus  be 
put  in  safety  and  under  perfect  guidance.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  stress  of  life,  under  its  burdens 
and  afflictions,  he  needs  to  feel  that  God  is  su- 
preme, that  what  is  sent  to  him  is  for  his  good 
and  ultimately  good  itself — else  he  cannot  resign 
himself  to  his  lot  or  live  in  peace  of  heart  and 
in  confidence  as  to  the  eternal  future.  The  great 
proof  of  Providence  from  these  considerations 
arises  from  the  conviction  that  the  deepest  nature 
of  man  reflects  God's  will,  and  that  demands 
which  He  has  himself  created  in  man  He  will 
satisfy.  Providence  viewed  religiously  is  of  two 
kinds,  general,  by  which  God  governs  the  world 
at  large  according  to  certain  wiser  plans,  and 
special,  by  which  He  cares  for  each  individual 
according  to  his  personal  necessities. 

In  its  biblical  aspect,  the  doctrine  of  divine 
providence  is  a  revealed  truth.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  expressions  of  the  control  of  God  over  nature 
and  man.  These  expressions  are  very  compre- 
hensive, and  often  assert,  according  to  Jewish 
modes  of  speech,  His  direct  participation  in 
everything,  even  in  the  sin  of  man.  He  is  said  to 
'create  evil/  and  to  'harden  Pharaoh's  heart.' 
His   foreknowledge   extends   to   men's   volitions, 

even  their  most  trifling  ones,  and  to  the  secrets  of 
their  hearts.  But  the  main  current  of  biblical 
thought  provides  the  due  corrective  against  the 
hasty  erection  of  such  expressions  into  dogmatic 
propositions.  Man's  free  will  is  abundantly  rec- 
ognized, and  his  responsibility  for  his  sin  empha- 
sized. The  true  meaning  of  these  biblical  ex- 
pressions' is  that  nothing  takes  place  outside  of 
the  divine  control.  That  very  process  which  is 
said  to  have  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  was  de- 
signed and  calculated  to  soften  it,  since  it  was  a 
long  exhibition  both  of  the  power  and  the  mercy 
and  forbearance  of  God.  And  in  the  end  Pha- 
raoh's wickedness  was  controlled  by  God's  hand 
and  prevented  from  going  to  the  point  of  defeat- 
ing the  divine  purposes.  The  caution  may  need 
repeating  that  we  are  not  to  take  the  popular 
forms  of  biblical  speech  as  declaring  with  meta- 
physical exactness  that  no  future  event  can 
escape  the  foreknowledge  (q.v.)  of  God  and  no 
volition  lie  outside  the  scope  of  His  eternal 
decree.  The  Bible  gives  the  general  law.  This 
is  divine  government  over  all  things.  Ultimately, 
in  the  sense  of  bounding  and  limiting,  every 
event  is  governed,  in  the  strictest  sense.  See 
Predestination. 


PBOV/IDEHCE.  The  second  largest  city  in 
New  England,  the  capital  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  county-seat  of  Providence  County;  44  miles 
southwest  of  Boston  and  188  miles  northeast  of 
New  York  (Map:  Rhode  Island,  C  2).  It  U 
situated  about  35  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  the  head  of  the  Providence  River,  an  arm  of 
Narra^ansett  Bay.  Several  steamship  lines  con- 
nect with  Atlantic  coast  ports,  and  the  railroad 
facilities  comprise  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  and  leased  roads. 

The  city  lies  on  both  sides  cf  the  Providence 
River,  its  easterly  limits  being  marked  by  the 
Seekonk  River.  Its  area  is  nearly  18  square 
miles.  The  surface  of  Providence  is  un- 
even, the  west  side  consisting  practically  of  a 
sandy  plain,  while  on  the  east  side,  the  more 
interesting  part  of  the  city,  there  are  several 
hills,  the  greatest  height  of  which  is  some  200 
feet.  This  elevated  section  offers  beautiful  sites 
for  residences.  The  business  district  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  finest  busi- 
ness houses  are  built  on  made  land.  There  are 
228  miles  of  paved  streets,  two-thirds  of  this 
distance  being  laid  with  macadam.  In  the  older 
part  of  the  city  the  thoroughfares  are  narrow 

and  crooked.  Providence  has  540  acres  in  public 
parks,  among  which  is  the  noteworthy  Roger 
Williams  Park.  This  has  been  improved  at  a 
considerable  expense  and  is  a  beautiful  pleasure- 
ground.  It  has  a  fine  system  of  boulevards,  arti- 
ficial lakes,  zoological  gardens,  and  a  statue  of 
Roger  Williams.  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Monument  stands  in  front  of  the  city  hall,  and 
near  by  is  a  statue  of  Gen.  Ambrose  £.  Burnside. 
What  Cheer  Rock,  on  the  Seekonk  River,  is  of 
historic  interest  as  the  landing  place  of  Roger 
Williams. 

The  new  State  House,  first  occupied  in  1900, 
and  the  city  hall  are  among  the  finest  buildings 
in  Providence.  The  former  is  a  massive  edifice 
of  marble  and  granite,  and  has  a  large  dome. 
Other  prominent  structures  are  the  public  li- 
brary, the  Federal  Government  building,  the 
county  court-house,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  the  high 
school  buildings,  and  the  Union  Railway  Station. 
Among  business  structures  the  Arcade  is  note- 
worthy, and  there  are  a  number  of  commodious 
office  buildings  of  recent  construction.  Brown 
University  (q.v.),  with  its  large  buildings  on  the 

east  side,  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
city.  Providence  has  several  noted  charitable 
institutions,  among  which  are  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital,  Rhode  Island  Homeopathic 
Hospital,  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Saint 
Joseph's  Hospital,  the  Dexter  Asylum  for  the 
Poor,  and  the  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  Be- 
sides Brown  University,  the  educational  institu- 
tions include  the  Friends'  School,  which  dates 
from  1818,  the  State  Normal  School,  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Law  School.  The  public  library  contains  about 
90,000  volumes.  Other  important  libraries  are 
the  State  Law  Library,  and  those  maintained  by 
the  Providence  Athenaeum  (62,000  volumes),  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society.  The  Historical  Society 
possesses  also  a  collection  of  relics,  and  the 
Athenreum  some  valuable  pictures. 

Providence  is  a  port  of  entry,  but  is  noted  pri- 
marily for  its  manufacturing  interests.  Its 
foreign  trade  in  1901  was  valued  at  $1,154,000, 
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of  which  the  exports  constituted  a  very  small  united  for  governmental  purposes  as  the  "Provi- 

part.    Formerly  it  carried  on  considerable  for-  dence  Plantations  in  the  Narragansett  Bay  in 

eign  commerce,  but  the  trade  now  is  mostly  coast-  New  England."     In  1676,  during  King  Philip's 

wise.   Large  quantities  of  coal  are  handled  at  its  War,     Providence    was    attacked    by     Indians 

docks,  and  the  city  controls  extensive  wholesale  and  29  of  its  75  houses  burned.     Near  Provi- 

and  jobbing  interests.    The  relative  unimportance  dence     occurred     in     1772     one    of     the     first 

of  Providence  in  foreign  commerce  is  due  to  the  overt    acts    of    the    Revolution,    the    burning 

lack  of  sufficient  depth  in  the  harbor  for  ocean  of  the  British  cruiser  Oaspee.     In  September, 

steamships,  and   to  inferior   docking   facilities.  1815,  a  tremendous  gale  forced  the  water  back 

Otherwise  the   natural    waterway   through   the  into  the  harbor  and  river,  flooded  part  of  the 

Providence  River  and  Narragansett  Bay  forms  town,   and   destroyed   property   valued  at   over 

one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  New  England  coast.  $1,000,000.     Providence  was  incorporated  as  a 

Providence  is  the  first   manufacturing   city   in  city  in  1832.     Consult:  Greene,  The  Providence 

Rhode  Island,  its  products  comprising  nearly  half  Plantations  for  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 

of  the  total  output  of  the  State.     The  various  (Providence,   1886) ;    Bayles,  History  of  Provi- 

establishments  in  the  census  year  of  1000  repre-  dence  County  (New  York,  1891) ;  and  a  sketch 

seated  an  invested  capital  of  $83,514,000,  and  had  in  Powell,  Historic  Towns  of  New  England  (New 

a  production  valued  at  $88,169,000.  In  the  manu-  York,  1898).    The  Early  Records  of  the  Town  of 

facture   of   jewelry    Providence    is    among    the  Providence   have   been    printed    in    15   volumes 

leading  cities  of  the  United  States;  it  is  noted  (Providence,  1892-99). 

also  for  its  extensive  production  of  silverware,  PROVINCE  (Lat.  provincia,  from  pro,  before, 

worsted  and  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  engines  for  +  vincere,  to  conquer).   A  term  used  in  geol- 

and  boilers,  machinery,  including  cotton  milling  ogy  to  designate  an  area  in  which  the  deposition 

machinery,  fine  tools,  and  files.    Dyeing  and  fin-  and  succession  of  sediments  are  uniform.    In  pa- 

ishing  textiles,  refining  gold  and  silver,  slaugh-  lcontology  it  refers  to  a  more  or  less  well-marked 

tering  and  meat-packing,  and  the  manufacture  district  throughout  which  the  animal  or  plant 

of  rubber  and  elastic  goods,  oleomargarine,  malt  xife  was  the  same. 

liquors,  etc.,  are  other  important  industries.  nvATrTw/ni  JATrail       A   ,    .  , 

n,o  m™;«™i    ™™™i™+    ;„    ~*0^a    ;«    «,  PBOVINCB  HOUSE.     A  brick  mansion  on 

lne  municipal    government    is    vested    in    a  1T7    ,  .     ,       0.           ^             .    ...    .      1/M,~      T, 

mayor,  elected    annually,   a   bicameral   council,  Washington   Street,  Boston,  built  in   1679      It 

consisting  of  a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  common  became  the  residence  of  -the  Governors  of  the 

council,  and  in  administrative  officers,  the  ma-  Province  in  1715,  and  after  many  changes  was 

jonty  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  council.    The  ^rped  *nl864 •    U  1B  descnbed  in  Hawthorne s 

council  elects   three    commissioners    of   sinking  **c%ce-Totd  Tales. 

funds,  the  park  commissioners,  and  the  license  PROVINCETOWN.  A  town  in  Barnstable 
and  fire  commissioners.  The  commissioner  of  County,  Mass.,  54  miles  J>y  water  and  120  miles 
public  works  is  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  city  by  rail  southeast  of  Boston ;  on  Cape  Cod  Bay, 
treasurer,  harbor  master,  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  and  on  a  branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
school  committee  are  chosen  by  popular  vote,  and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map:  Massachusetts,  Q 
Providence  spends  annually  in  maintenance  and  3 )  •  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod, 
operation  about  $3,465,000,  the  principal  items  and  has  a  deep,  spacious  harbor.  There  is  a  pub- 
being:  For  schools,  $740,000;  for  interest  on  lie  library  with  8500  volumes.  Provincetown 
debt,  $640,000 ;  for  the  police  department,  $370,-  has  some  reputation  as  a  summer  resort,  but  is 
000;  for  the  fire  department,  $355,000;  for  street  best  known  for  its  fishing  and  whaling  industries, 
expenditures,  $290,000 ;  for  municipal  lighting,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  in  recent  years  has 
$290,000;  for  the  water- works,  $135,000.  The  declined  considerably.  In  the  town  are  several 
total  income  for  the  fiscal  year  1902  was  $4,320,-  wholesale  fish  establishments,  also  manufactories 
000.  The  water-works,  which  were  constructed  of  various  kinds  of  oil.  Population,  in  1890, 4642; 
at  a  cost  of  $7,100,000,  are  owned  and  operated  in  1900, 4247.  On  November  21, 1620,  the  Pilgrims 
by  the  municipality.  The  system  now  comprises  in  the  Mayflower  arrived  in  Provincetown  Harbor 
330  miles  of  mains.  There  are  193  miles  of  and  remained  anchored  there  for  nearly  a  month, 
sewers.  Public  bath-houses  are  maintained  as  a  It  was  here  that  the  celebrated  compact  was 
municipal  activity.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  signed  and  the  first  Governor,  John  Carver,  was 
in  1902  was  $16,825,000,  and  the  net  debt  $14,-  chosen.  Permanently  settled  about  1680,  Prov- 
030,000;  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  per-  incetown  formed  a  precinct  of  Truro  from  1714 
sonal  property  was  about  $193,000,000.  until  1727,  when  it  was  incorporated.    Its  growth 

The  population  of  Providence  in  1800  was  was  very  slow  and  in  1776  it  had  a  population  of 
7614;  in  1850,  41,513;  in  1870,  68,904;  in  1880,  only  205.  Here  during  the  Civil  War  the  Con- 
104,857;  in  1890,  132,146;  in  1900,  175,597.  The  federate  commissioners,  Mason  and  Slidell,  were 
total  in  1900  included  55,855  persons  of  foreign  delivered  to  the  British  gunboat  Rinaldo.  Con- 
birth  and  4817  of  negro  descent.  suit  Freeman,  The  History  of  Cape  Cod  (Boston, 

Providence  was  founded  and  named  in  1636  by  1860-69). 

Roger  Williams,  who,  having  been  expelled  from  PROVING    GROUND.      An    establishment 

Massachusetts,  came  here  and  bought  a  tract  of  majntained  for  the  sighting  and  testing  of  ord- 

land  from  the  Narraganset  sachems,  Canonicus  nftnce  and  the  te9tingsof  £mm  and  projectiles, 

and  Miantonomoh.     Here  a  distinct  separation  In  the  Unite<J  8tate8  the             proving  ground 

•     was  made  between  spiritual  and  temporal  af-  ig  on  gandy  Hook   N   j    and  the  naval  proving 

fairs,  complete   religious  toleration  being  une-  gr0Ulld  at  Indian  Head,  on  the  Potomac  River, 
quirocally  guaranteed.    The  first  Baptist  church 

in  America  was  organized  in   1638  under  the  PROVTNS,  prd'vaiv'.     The  capital  of  an  ar- 

ministry  of  Roger  Williams.     Williams  secured  rondissement  in  the  Department  of  Seine-et-Marne, 

in  1644  a  Parliamentary  charter,  under  which  France,  on  the  Voulzie,  59  miles  by  rail  southeast 

Providence,    Portsmouth,    and    Newport    were  of  Paris  (Map:  France,  K  3).    Built  at  the  base 
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and  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  with  considerable  Pope    had    frequently    appointed    foreigners  to 

remains  of  the  thirteenth-century  ramparts,  it  has  bishoprics  and  the  like.  Often  these  never  lived  in 

a  picturesque  mediaeval  aspect.    The  chief  build-  England,  and  merely  sought  to  derive  as  much 

ings  are  the  eleventh-century  Romanesque  Gothic  revenue    as    possible,    leaving   the  ecclesiastical 

Church    of    Saint    Ayoul;    the    twelfth-century  duties  to  others.     Edward  I.  in  the  Statute  of 

Transitional  Church  of  Saint  Quiriace  with  its  Carlisle   ( 1307 )   sought  to  prevent  the  beads  of 

adjacent  bell-tower;  the  twelfth -century  Grosse  the  great  monastic  Orders  from  burdening  the 

Tour  or  keep  of  an  ancient  fortress;  the  Church  English  monasteries  with  taxes,  and  by  implies- 

of  Sainte  Croix,  town  hall,  and  hospital  dating  tion  included  the  Pope  in  this  prohibition.    It 

from  the  thirteenth  century;  the  sixteenth-cen-  was    not,    however,    until    1351    that  the  first 

tury  Tour  de  Notre  Dame  du  Val,  and  several  an-  Statute  of   Provisors  of   Benefices  was  passed, 

cient  dwelling  houses.    The  town  maintains  a  mu-  which    seriously    aimed    to    check    the   various 

seum  and  public  library,  and  has  a  public  garden  abuses.    Heavy  penalties  were  to  be  imposed  for 

and  pleasant  boulevards.     The  culture  of  'Pro-  the  violation  of  the  law.  Nevertheless  the  statute 

vins'  roses  is  a  local  industry  of  repute ;  there  are  was  not  enforced,  and  it  was  reSnacted  in  1362 

manufactures  of  confectionery,  and  a  trade  in  and  again  in  1390,  the  last  time  with  additional 

the   mineral   waters   of   its   chalybeate   springs,  safeguards.      For   diplomatic   reasons,  however. 

Provins  was  the  Roman  Pruvinum,  and  under  the  the  kings  of  England  were  compelled  frequently 

rule  of  the  counts  of  Champagne  in  the  Middle  to  give  way  to  the  Papal  demands,  and  conse- 

Ages  was  an  industrial  centre,  it  is  recorded,  of  quently  the  statute  was  in  practice  always  sib- 

over  80,000  inhabitants.     Its  decay  dates  from  pended.     Moreover,  the  King  himself  found  it 

the  Hundred  Years'  War. with  England  and  the  often  convenient  to  override  the  rights  of  the 

Religious  wars.    Population,  in  1901,  8794.  cathedral  chapters  and  obtain  the  appointment 

PBOVISIONAL    OBDEB    (from    provision,  ?f  \?™£te  $°*°m*  be?efloe SL^  if  ~*Z 

Lat.  provisio,  foresight,  from  providere^ko  fore-  in*  *h?lialdK°f    I*  ^  "^J1**    »  «  «* 

see).     In  England,  an  order  granted  imder  the  untl1  ^J11^^,^  *°2k  P    Vk  £? 

powers  conferred  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  by  a  J?*1.01  Henry  VIII.  that  the  abuses  which  the 

department  of  the  Government,  by  the   Seire-  Statute  of  Provisors  sought  to  check  ceased.  The 

tary  of  State,  or  by  some  other  authority,  where-  £xt,of  the ^V^  WlU  *?    71     r  t^jf 

by   certain  things   are  authorized   to  be   done,  Stephens,  Select  Documents  of  English  Consiitu- 

which  could  be  accomplished  otherwise  only  by  Jf™1  Butory  (TXev  York    1901).  Consult  also: 

an  act  of  Parliament.    The  order  does  not  receive  ?.tubb*'  £^'#^«£^  £  ^"21°^ 

effect,  however,  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by  ":  ™d,m\  (0ff^.d  t\S^A96)  51Q^SBM*  E%*t0Ty 

Parliament.     Till  that  time,  it  is  purely  provi-  <*  England,  vol.  m.  {London,  1883). 

sional;  and  even  after  it  has  been  so  confirmed,  PBO'VO   CITY.     The   county-seat  of  Utah 

and  is  in  reality  an  independent  act,  it  retains  County,  Utah,  48  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City; 

the  title  of  a  provisional  order.    Provisional  or-  on  the  Provo  River,  and  on  the  Rio  Grande  West- 

ders  have  no  counterpart  in  the  legislative  sys-  ern  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  railroads  (Map: 

tern  of  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  political  Utah,  B  1 ) .  It  has  the  Brigham  Young  Academy, 

division  into  States,  and  to  the  fact  that  Con-  one  of  the  largest  educational  institutions  of  the 

grass  is  thereby  relieved  of  purely  local  legisla-  Latter  Day  Stints,  a  Mormon  tabernacle,  and 

tion,  which  in  England  must  be  done  by  Parlia-  the  State  Insane  Asylum.  Utah  Lake,  three  miles 

ment.    See  Parliament.  distant,  the  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  and  the  Provo 

PBOVISIONAL  BEMEDY.     Under  modern  Cafion  are  mucb  visited  for  their  scenic  attrac- 

codes  of  reformed  procedure,  an  extraordinary  Jionf  •    Pf?vo  Ci1*  is  situated  in  an  agricultural, 

proceeding  to  prevent  a  dishonest  defendant  from  "uit-growing,     and    cattle-raising    region.      It 

disposing  of  his  property  before  judgment  can  manufactures  woolen  goods,  flour,  tin  and  iron 

be  obtained  in  an  action  commenced  at  the  same  fifing,  etc.,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  in 

time  as  the  proceeding.     Under  the  New  York  lumber.     Settled  in  1849,  Provo  was  chartered 

Code   and    codes    following   it,    the   provisional  aa  a  c£v  m  185L    Population,  in  1890,  5159;  in 

remedies  are:   Order  of  arrest;   warrant  of  at-  1900,6185. 

tachment;   temporary  injunction;   and  receiver.  PBOVOKED  HUSBAND,  The.     A  comedy 

See  Procedure;  Action.  begun  by  Vanbrugh  as  A  Journey  to  London,  and 

PROVISO  (Lat.,  it  being  provided,  abl.  sg.  of  [eft „un,fini^  at  hl8  d?£\  3  ™*  """P1**1 
provisus,  p.p.  of  providers  to  foresee).  In  law,  h7  Colley  Clbber  and  puM»hed  **  1728. 
a  clause  in  a  legislative  act,  or  in  any  legal  in-  PBOVOKED  WIFE,  The.  A  comedy  by  Van- 
strument,  which  contains  a  qualification,  limita-  brugh,  produced  in  1697.  The  hero,  Sir  John 
tion,  or  condition  affecting  or  governing  the  pre-  Brute,  a  rough,  mischievous  fellow,  annoyed  his 
ceding  clauses.  A  common  example  of  a  proviso  fine-lady  wife  by  swearing,  and  going  home  drunk 
is  the  defeasance  clause  in  a  mortgage,  the  lat-  every  night  after  wild  escapades.  It  was  Gar- 
ter being  in  form  an  absolute  conveyance,  but  rick's  favorite  part. 

who\Vc7ei8°ittbpterfo^  T°e2XoMiJEi£  **OVOOST,    pro-*/,   Sunn.    (1742-1815). 

See  Condition;  Deed;  Mobtoaoe.  "  £ew  York.    He  was  born  in  Newjkork  Crty. 

'  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  was  educated  at  Kings 
PBOVISOBS,  Statute  of.  The  name  of  sev-  (now  Columbia)  College.  In  England  he  con- 
eral  statutes  of  England,  which  were  intended  to  tinued  his  studies  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
prevent  the  Pope  from  presenting  to  benefices  in  bridge,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1766.  He 
England,  or,  as  it  was  technically  known,  from  returned  to  New  York  and  became  an  assistant 
using  the  rights  of  provision  and  reservation,  minister  of  Trinity  parish,  a  post  he  retained 
Since  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216)  the  until  1774,  when  he  withdrew,  it  is  alleged,  on 
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account  of  holding  views  regarding  the  approach-  eral  nature.  In  the  British  Army  the  provost- 
ing  struggle  with  the  mother  country  at  variance  marshal  has  a  captain's  rank,  and  authority  to 
with  those  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  punish  any  offender  taken  flagrante  delicto  on  the 
parishioners.  He  declined  to  serve  as  dele-  spot,  according  to  the  provisions  and  penalties 
gate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  though  his  laid  down  in  the  Mutiny  Act. 
patriotic  impulses  led  him  to  join  his  neighbors  In  the  navy  the  provost-marshal  is  an  officer 
m  their  pursuit  of  the  British  after  the  burning  attached  to  a  naval  court-martial  who  is  re- 
ef the  town  of  Esopus.  He  did  not  resume  the  sponsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  prisoners  under 
active  ministry  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when,  trial  before  the  court;  also  for  the  serving  of 
in  1784,  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  notices  to  witnesses  and  executing  the  processes 
York,  and  shortly  thereafter  a  member  of  the  of  the  court.  He  is  usually  an  officer  of  the  navy 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University.  The  follow-  v(not  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant)  or  of  the 
tog  year  he  became  chaplain  of  the  Continental  marine  corps  (not  above  the  rank  of  captain), 
Congress,  then  meeting  in  New  York.  In  1786  but  in  case  of  the  trial  of  enlisted  men  a  petty 
be  was  elected  first  Bishop  of  New  York  at  the  or  non-commissioned  officer  may  act  as  provost- 
Diocesan  Convention,  and  in  company  with  Will-  marshal. 

iam  White,  Bishop-elect  of  Pennsylvania,  sailed'  PROXY  (contraction  of  procuracy,  from  ML. 
for  England,  where  they  were  consecrated  at  pro  cur  acta,  procuratia,  charge,  care,  from  pro- 
Lambeth  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  curare,  to  take  care  of,  from  pro,  before,  for  + 
York  and  the  bishops  of  Bath'  and  Wells  and  curare,  to  care,  from  cura,  care).  The  agency  of 
Peterborough.  As  a  preacher  Bishop  Provoost  one  person  who  acts  as  substitute  for  another, 
was  learned  and  polished,  but  without  warmth  usually  in  public  assemblies,  conventions,  and 
and  feivor.  In  1800  he  resigned  the  rectorship  of  0ther  bodies.  It  is  now  rarely  permitted  in 
Trinity  and  the  following  year  sought  to  relin-  legislative  bodies,  though  formerly  it  was  the 
quish  his  episcopal  office,  but  the  House  of  privilege  of  English  peers.  A  result  of  this  privi- 
Bishopa,  declining  to  accept'  his  resignation,  ap-  fege  was  the  somewhat  notorious  non-attendance 
pointed  instead  an  assistant  bishop.  Consult:  Qf  the  Lords  upon  the  sessions  of  Parliament.  In 
The  Centennial  History  of  the  Protestant  Episco-  the  United  States  voting  by  proxy  is  quite  com- 
pal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  1785-  *  m0n  in  political  conventions. 
^■di<^J?JST  G»»*Wj]*»  (New  York,  pbtjDDEN,  prud'den,  Thbophil  Mitchell 
TA;  "?  VSJ*X$SPL  °fJ^vAm%!Can  S^  <  1849~  >  •  An  African  physician,  teacher,  and 
E?  ^i^,1*87"**85'  by  WlUiam  Stevena  Perry  author,  born  at  MiddleburV,  Conn.  He  was  edu- 
{ Boston,  1885).  cated  at  the  Yale  judical  School,  the  New  York 

PBOVOST  (OF.  provost,  prevost,  Fr.  prevdt,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  at  the 

from  Lat.  propositus,  principal,  provost,  p.p.  of  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 

pneponere,  to  set  before,  from  prce,  before  +  In  1879  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  histology 

ponere,  to  place) .    The  title  of  various  academic,  and  pathology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 

ecclesiastical,  and  civil  officials.    In  England  the  Surgeons,  of  Columbia  University,  and  in  1892 

heads  of  certain  colleges,  as  of  Oriel,  Queen's,  and  was  given  the  chair  of  pathology  there.     His 

Worcester  at  Oxford,  of  King's  College,  Cam-  technical  publications  include  a  Manual  of  Nor- 

bridge,  and  of  Eton  College,  are  called  provosts,  mal  Histology  (1881),  a  Handbook  of  Pathologi- 

In  the  United  States  this  title  is  given  to  the  cal  Anatomy  and  Histology   (with  F.  Delafield. 

heads  of  some  institutions,  as,  for  example,  the  1885),  Story  of  the  Bacteria  (1889),  Dust  and  Its 

University  of   Pennsylvania.     It   is  applied  as  Dangers    (1891),  and  Drinking  Water  and  Ice 

an  ecclesiastical  title  to  the  head  of  a  cathedral  Supplies  (1891). 

w  collegiate  chapter,  especially  in  Germany.  The  PBUDENTIXTS,  prSS-den'shl-us  (Aubelius 
title  is  also  given  to  the  superiors  of  certain  re-  Clemens  Pbudentius)  (348-405?).  The  greatest 
ligious  houses  of  lesser  rank  which  bear  a  rela-  poct  0f  tne  eariy  j^tin  Church  and  one  of  the 
tion  to  the  mother  house  analogous  to  that  which  leading  literary  figures  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
a  priory  bears  to  an  abbey.  In  the  Protestant  was  ^m  in  Spain  (probably  in  Saragossa).  He 
churches  of  Germany  the  title  of  provost  is  some-  reCeived  a  liberal  education,  was  admitted  to  the 
times  used  as  synonymous  with  that  of  dean  or  Dar>  practiced  as  a  pleader,  discharged  the  func- 
arch-priest;  and  occasionally,  where  several  tions  0f  a  Roman  magistrate,  and  received  ap- 
minor  churches  or  chapels  are  attached  to  one  pointment  to  a  high  position  at  Court.  His  early 
chief  church,  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  latter  life  was  gay  and  dissipated,  but  after  his  con- 
is  called  provost.  The  civil  use  of  the  title  is  version  ne  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
found  chiefly  in  Scotland,  where  the  chief  muni-  church.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  great  Christian  lead- 
cipal  magistrate  of  a  burgh  or  city  is  styled  ers,  among  them  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine, 
provost.  The  provost  presides  in  the  civil  courts  and  from  Ambrose  ne  derived  his  impulse  toward 
together  with  the  bailies,  who  are  his  assistants.  tic  composition.  *  Among  his  poems  the  Cathe- 
The  chief  magistrates  of  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  merinonf  or  *Daiiy  Round,'  includes  twelve  hymns, 
and  Glasgow  are  styled  Lord  Provost,  and  the  of  considerable  length,  designed  for  devotional  use. 
claims  of  the  provosts  of  Aberdeen  and  Perth  to  The  PfiycfcowacWaj  0r  'Soul's  Conflict,'  pictures 
the  designation  of  lord,  although  at  one  time  con-  the  ^^^  which  virtue  and  vice  wage  over  the 
tested,  are  now  held  to  be  fully  established.  ^^  of  a  christian.    This  is  the  earliest  type  of 

PEOVOST-MABSHAX.     A  military  official  pure  religious  allegory  in  the  Western  Church, 

in  charge  of  the  military  police  of  a  camp,  garri-  and  may  almost  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in 

son,  or  in  the  field.    In  the  United  States  Army  .  literary  history.     In  the  Peristephanon,  or  'The 

he  is  required  to  accept  all  prisoners  handed  over  Crowns,'  we  have  a  collection  of  fourteen  hymns 

.to  him  by  an  officer  belonging  to  the  army  or  in  praise  of  martyrs  and  martyrdom,  about  half 

navy,  and  has  also  within  his  province  the  duty  of  them  dealing  with  Spanish  subjects.    The  two 

of  arresting  soldiers  guilty  of  offenses  of  a  gen-  books  Against  Symmachus  carry  on  the  battle, 

▼ouXIV.-».~ 
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already  begun  by  Ambrose,  against  the  proposed  tion  of  solids,  and  sugar  in  particular,  are  con- 
restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory  to  the  senate  sidered  good  prunes.  The  prune  industry  was 
house.  Two  of  Prudentius's  poems  are  distinctly  started  in  the  Eastern  United  States  in  1854,  but 
theological,  the  Hamartigenia,  on  the  origin  of  failed  because  the  climatic  conditions  were  not 
evil,  and  the  Apotheosis,  a  defense  of  the  doctrine  favorable  for  the  production  of  the  desired  quali- 
of  Christ's  divinity.  In  both  these  works  the  in-  ties.  About  1863  the  industry  started  in  Cali- 
fluence  of  Tertullian  is  unmistakable.  Consult:  fornia  and  grew  rapidly.  In  1880  the  output 
Glover,  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century  had  reached  200,000  pounds  annually,  and  in 
(Cambridge,  1901);  Ebert,  Oeschichte  der  Lit-  1900,  100,000,000  pounds,  thus  developing  in  30 
teratur  des  Mittelalters  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1889) ;  years  an  industry  with  an  annual  output  greater 
Boissier,  La  fin  du  paganisme  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  than  France,  hitherto  the  chief  prune-producing 
1898)  ;  Thackeray,  Translations  from  Pruden-  nation  of  the  world.  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
tius    (London,  1890).  Idaho  also  grow  good  prunes,  as  do  also  Serria, 

PBUD'HOMMES,    pru'ddm'     (Fr.,    discreet  Gennany,  Spain,  Australia,  and  South  Africa, 

men),  Council  of.     Municipal  tribunals,  which  The  prune  may  be  cured  in  three  ways.    (1) 

existed  first  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  Marseilles,  Sun-drying,  the   common  and   most  economical 

Lyons,  and  elsewhere  in   France,  exercising  an  way  where  climatic  conditions  will  admit  it  This 

equitable  jurisdiction  as  arbiters  of  trade  dis-  is  largely  practiced  in  California,  as  well  as  in 

putes.     Similar  tribunals,  under  the  same  name,  the   European   countries.     The   prunes  are  not 

were  re-introduced  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806,  and  picked  until  ready  to  fall,  when  they  are  gath- 

were  found  to  be  of  great  practical  utility.  They  ered,    graded,   and    dipped    in   hot    lye   or  run 

were  instituted  at  first  in  favor  of  the  silk  trade  through   a  pricking  machine,  after  which  they 

and  other  trades  immediately  connected  with  it.  are  spread  on  boards  or  wire-bottomed  frames 

Under  the  present  French  Republic  the  system  and  put  out  to  dry,  an  operation  which  takes 

has  been  continued,  theConseils  des  Prud'hommes  from  8  to  12  days,  depending  upon  the  variety, 

being  citizens  elected  by  the  people  irrespective  the  size  of  the  plum,  and  the  weather.     (2)  They 

of  their  connection  with  capital  or  labor.     In  are  treated  by  evaporation,  the  drying  being  ef- 

their  original  form  they  somewhat  resembled  the.  fected  by  fire  heat.    In  this  operation  great  care 

boards  of  arbitration  established  in  several  of  and  skill  are  necessary,  as  too  hot  a  fire  will 

the  United  States,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  cause  a  caU8e  the  f ralte  to  burst»  dnP>  and  final,v  8hmcI- 

speedy  and  just  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  If  properly  handled  the  evaporated  product  is 

PBUD'HON,   pru'ddN',  Pierre    (1758-1823).  ?uperior  to  the  sun-dried  fruits.     ( 3 )  The  frnits 

*«w~**w«,   j«v  v*^  ,   *_"■*"    \. '/       .     '  m  some  European  countries  are  partially  cooked 

A    French    historical    and   genre    painter,    born  f       ^      £^     g    h          „**„  „&*  ^ 

f  °1™J-A  v8nfat •'  TV  8V}ne*C^ter' J "*  the  sun-dried  or  evaporated  ones.     After  being 

he  received  his  first  instruction  from  the  monta  dri  d  ^  f     j            ^    h      curin^               £ 

of  the  Abbey  of  Cluny  Afterwards  he  stud-  ^  thrown  ^hUu  or  heaps  toSweat,  which 
led  under  Desvoges  at  Dijon.  An  unfortunate  take|  from  one  to  three  jna£  Aft€r  this  ^ 
marriage  handicapped  the  pamter  m  his  youth.  ftre  read  for  <processmg/  which  consists  in  dip- 
He  worked  in  Paris  with  Wille,  the  en^aver,  j  fruit8  ^  ^j  water  and  givcerm,  steam- 
and  in  1783  won  the  Prix  de  Rome.  In  1789  he  *^«  b  fitting'  in  a  revolving cylinder.  The 
returned  to  Paris .and  at  first  supported  himself  ob*ect  0/thifl  0^ration  ia  to  ^p^  the  color 
by  working  for  the  booksellers,  but  finally  at-  anJd  appearance^f  the  fniit  andPto  destroy  the 
tracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon  who  gave  him  *f  insect  whicb  ^  ^em. 
lodging  in  the  Sorbonne.  Under  the  influence  of  T*£  are  ^  ^  {qt  packing>  the  test  prod- 
his  friend  Constance  Mayer,  a  pupil  of  Greuze,  uct8J  being  placed  in  boxes,  although  many  are 
he  painted  his  best  pictures,  Buch  as  the  portrait  packed  jn  bass, 
of  Josephine   (Louvre)   and  "Crime  Pursued  by 

Vengeance    and    Justice"     (1808,    Louvre),    for  PBTJNE  INSECTS.    The  insects  which  dam- 

which  he  received  the  Legion  of  Honor.    In  1811  age  the  prune  are  mainly  those  found  on  plums 

he  was  appointed  drawing  master  to  the  Empress  and  peaches  (q.v.). 

Maria  Louisa,  and  in  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  wmffrva  <*^™  *~,~»  «wvm  nv  «»>/*j»«#r 
t  A-j.  j.  *ii.  j.\.  j  j.1.  u  ■  «j  *  -nffii  jrBLuaLXtsjr  (from  prune,  from  Ur.  prowmfr, 
Institute.  After  the  death,  by  suicide,  of  Mile.  vroQner  nrovioner  Ft  vrovianer  to  prune  from 
Mayer  in  1821  Prud^on  completed  his  picture  fa9  ¥t'  JJ^  y[  f£m  j%;*vn*9o,  8Ucker, 
"The  Unfortunate  Family"  (Louvre  and  paint-  from  ^^^  to  ,^^t^  «wi |3?Woit;  lor 
ed  a  few  rehg.ou8  pieces,  including  "Crucifixion -  +  pa^fa.ir&JZ,  pSonynai,  to  fasten).  The 
(Louvre)  Though  he  nearly  always  painted  classi-  ^g,  of  anjTpart  of  a  plant,  either  root, 
cal  subjects,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  precur-  ete  J  branclf  &  ^^^^  g^th  in  one 
sors  of  Romanticism.  In  Italy  he  had  studied  direc*tioll  and  turn  the  energie8  of  ^  pknt  in 
Leonardo,  and _  his  women  have  something  of  the  another.  It  is  considered  an  artificial  operation, 
subtlety  of  this  master.  The  delicacy  of  his  but  nature  fa  ^^  ftnd  gevere  proner. 
coloring,  the  correctness  of  his  drawing,  and  the  M  ig  8nown  by  tne  j  akndef,  limbUsa  bote 
simplicity  of  his  conception,  make  him  one  of  the  rf  f  ^  t  6when  Unto  are  takeB 
most  pleasing  of  the  successors  of  David.  Con-  {nm  ^  natura,  minmiJi  „»]  the  fores 
suit:  Clement,  Prudhon si >we  ses  vuvres  et  sa  whjcn  ^^^  tbeir  haWts  ,  hKaaM  , 
correspondence  (Paris,  1868  and  1872)  iDeGon-  nece9Sit^  in  this  work  the  gardener  must  be 
court,  L'art  an  XVIIIme  Steele  (Pans,  1875).  ^j^  ^y  the  wdl.knowll  Uw8  of  plant  growth 
PBTJNE  (Lat.  prunum,  plum,  prunus,  plum-  governing  the  healing  of  wounds  and  the  balance 
tree,  from  Gk.  rpovror,  prounon,  rpoOuror,  proum-  of  parts.  At  planting  time-  the  tope  of  trees 
*on,  plum,  TpoOnot,  prounos,  Tpot/irt),  proumni,  must  be  pruned  in  order  to  establish  a  proper 
plum  tree).  Any  variety  of  plum  which  can  be  relation  of  top  to  root,  which  is  always  un- 
successfully cured  without  removing  the  pit.  avoidably  reduced  in  the  process  of  digging. 
Only  those  varieties  which  have  a  large  propor-  This  pruning  is  necessary  also  because  the  roots 
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hate  no  intimate  connection  with  the  soil  by  growth  and  make  the  tree  broader,  or  for  the 

which  the  demands  of  the  expanding  leaves  can  purpose  of  giving  the  plant  a  particular  form,  as 

be  supplied  with  food  and  moisture ;  in  fact,  the  is  the  case  with  hedge  plants  and  with  ever- 

demands  of  the  top  should  be  less  than  the  root  greens  used  in  formal  gardens.  • 

can  meet  in  order  that  a  too  severe  strain  shall        Consult    Bailey,    The    Pruning    Book     (New 

not  be  placed  upon  the  organism.    Pruning  may  York,  1898),  also  numerous  experiment  station 

be  performed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  bulletins. 

habit  of  growth.     The  head  may  be  made  high         -*■,•»■■» »,*,**  ,T   x    .A  t»      m.  *       i  • 

or  low,  compact  or  open,  at  wilt  almost  regard-  JB PBUBFOO  (Lat.,  itch) .    The  name  of  a  skin 

less  of  the  natural  habits  of  the  tree.     In  gen-  disease  ****"*&.  to  P™"£?  of  Hebra,  not  in- 

eral,  however,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  tree  eluding  all  conditions  in  which  there  is  pruntis. 

should  be  taken  into  account  and  the  pruning  Formerly   dermatologists   distinguished   prurigo 

made  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  m%tt*>   prurigo   formxeans,   and   prurigo   senilis, 

form.   Where  fruit  is  the  object  sought  the  man-  which  are  now  relegated  to  the  eczemata  and  the 

ner  of  fruit  production  of  the  plant  must  be  thor-  lichens    (q.v.).     True  prurigo,  also  called  pru- 

oughly  understood,  otherwise  pruning  may  in-  rigo  aorta  or  ferow,  begins  in  infancy  or  in  child- 

duce  wood  growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit  pro-  hood  or  youth,  persisting  with  recurrences  for 

duction.    For  instance,  apples  and  pears  bear  many  years.    It  resembles  urticaria  (q.v.).    The 

fruits  upon  spurs ;  peaches,  usually  on  the  young  eruption  is  generally  at  first  a  series  of  white  or 

branches  (sometimes  on  spurs)   of  the  previous  rosy  plaques  with  itching,  agitation,  and  insomnia, 

season's  wood;  grapes,  on  wood  of  the  current  Then   papules   appear,   as   pale   red   points,  ex- 

vear  produced   from   buds   developed   the  year  coriated  at  the  summit,  usually  on  the  anterior 

previous.     In  order,   therefore,   intelligently  to  and  external   portions  of  the  legs  and   thighs, 

prune  any  plant  for  fruit  production,  its  fruiting  about  the  pelvis  and  buttocks,  and  also  upon  the 

habit  must  be  carefully  considered.     Sometimes  upper  extremities.     The  skin  hardens,  and  be- 

desired  results  are  obtained  by  root  pruning,  or  comes  thicker,  furrowed  with  folds  and  covered 

by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  bearing  wood,  with  crusts.    Vesicles  may  appear,  exuding  yel- 

In  the  first  case  fruit-bearing  is  induced,  in  the  lowish   serum,   or   sanguineous,   and   blackened, 

second  the  fruits  are  thinned  or  their  number  Impetigo,  furuncle,  abscess,  and  lymphangitis,  all 

decreased,  the  food  supply  distributed  to  a  less-  resulting  from  inoculation,  may  complicate  the 

ened  number  which  may 'be  correspondingly  in-  attack.     Indolent  lymphatic  glandular  enlarge- 

creased  in  sin.    Pruning  also  admits  light  to  the  ments  may  appear  in  the  groin.    The  prognosis 

tree  tops  by  removing  superfluous  branches,  thus  is  very  unfavorable.    The  disease  generally  dis- 

inaking  the  fruits  higher  colored.  appears  between  the  eighth  and  eighteenth  year, 

Besides  these  objects  pruning  is  used  to  change  in  the  milder  cases.    Many  are  incurable.    Asth- 

the  form  of  head    ('heading  in').     Whatever  be  ma>  emphysema,  and  chronic  bronchitis  are  very 

the  object,  the  operation  should  be  performed  in  common  among  the  victims  of  prurigo.     Diet, 

the  manner  least  injurious  to  the  plant.    This  in-  cod-liver  oil,  pilocarpine,  carbolic  acid,  cannabis 

Yokes  the  method  of  removing  the  branch  and  the  *&**,  and  analgesics  are  of  avail.     Bran  baths, 

time  of  year  the  work  should  be  done.    In  regard  8tarch    batn8»    cod-liver    oil,    styrax,    sulphur, 

to  the  season  for  pruning  little  exact  information  ichthyol,  and  resorcin  are  among  the  local  apph- 

can  be  given.    As  a  rule  apples,  pears,  and  cher-  cations  used.     Hermetically  sealing  up  the  skin 

ries  9uffer  least  if  pruned  while  in  full  vigor  of  «  the  most  effectual  treatment  of  all.    Consult 

growth.    The  wounds  heal  readily  and  there  is  Kaposi,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of 

less  liability  to  loss  of  vitality  than  at  other  sea-  the  8k%n  <En*  trims>  New  York>  1895>' 
eons.    The  peach   should  be  pruned  early  and         PBUSSIA,  prush'a.    A  kingdom  and  the  larg- 

severely  for  wood  growth,  and  late  and  lightly  eat  gtate  0f  the  German  Empire.     By  the  Im- 

for  fruit  production;  the  same  is  also  true  of  perial  Constitution  of  1871  the  King  of  Prussia 

the  grape.    All  pruning  of  the  grape  and  peach  bearg  the  title  of  German  Emperor.     The  Prus- 

snould  be  confined  to  the  resting  period.  sian   territory  completely   or   nearly   surrounds 

The  manner  of  pruning  so  as  not  to  lessen  the  that  of  five  of  the  smaller  States  of  the  Empire— 

vigor  or  shorten  the  life  of  the  plant  involves  the     grand    duchies     of    Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

systematic ^annual  pruning,  by  which  the  removal  and   Mecklenburg-Strelitz,    the    duchies    of    An- 

of  large  branches    can  T>e   avoided      All    cuts  halt    and    Brunswick,    and    the    Grand    Duchy 

should  be  made  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  of    Oldenburg;    also    the    three    free    towns    of 

nam  branch  so  as  to  promote  the  healing  process.  Lfibeck   Hamburg,  and  Bremen.    With  these  ex- 
Urge  wounds  must  be  covered  with  some  preser-  tiong  ^  whofe'  of  North  Germany  and  its  low 

£  TL7  P"***™  T*111*  t0  P v\en}  udeC?7'  Plain  are  embraced  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

fin^S^?  «iwnfdJ«  riSrL^  A  8ma11  detached  portion  of  Prussia,  Hohenzol- 

iormation  of  a  callous  from  the  growing  tissues.  ■>  •  .     .      .  u      Jl ^         .  u     e   ,1      ■&      . 

The  proce*  continues,  and  by  thl  annual  deposi-  'ern{  »  »«>  the  extreme  aouth  of  the  Empire. 

*:„^,  _  a.    •  i  xv  j-  j*  Exclusive  of  Hohenzollern,  Prussia  extends  from 

turn  of  new  material  the  wound  is  covered.     A  ,  .Ull,    AQO  n,  *     -KO  KA,  vr    «„^  #-™  i^«„u„j« 

smooth  cut  will    heal   where   a    ia«?ed    cut  or  latltude  49     '    to  56    64   N»  and  from  longitude 

braii  Jm  ZIol      TSroI  JLJL  EST™ n.  Z  5°  52'  to  22°  54'  E.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north 

cruise  win  decay.     Jnrees  grown  upon  walls  or  ,      ,,     ^T    ,,        .  n  ...  ,  ~  , 

"paliers  require  great  skill  in  pruning  in  order  J?  the  North  and  Baltic  seas  and  Denmark   on 

to  hold  them  within  bounds,  and  at  the  same  the   eaat  bv  ^ossul    (mainly   Poland),   on   the 

time  secure  the  maximum  production  of  fruit  or  ■wrthby  Austria-Hungary    Saxony,  the  Thurin- 

nowers.      In    grape-growing    certain    styles    of  ePan  States,  and  the  South  German  States,  and 

pruning  have  been  given  special  names— e.g.  re-  on  the  we8t  Dv  the  ^orth  Sea,  the  Netherlands, 

newal;  high  renewal;  Kniffen,  etc.  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg.    With  an  area  of  134.- 

Ornamental  trees  are  either  pruned  for  the  548  square  miles,  it  embraces  more  than  three- 

pnrpose  of  correcting  the  habit  of  growth,  as  the  fifths  of  the  territory  of  the  German  Empire.    It 

shortening  of  a  leader  in  order  to  thicken  the  also  has  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  Ger- 
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many.     The  density  of  population  is  over  250  continental  influences  are  intensified  toward  the 

to  the  square  mile.  east.     The  Rhine  Province  is  the  warmest  part 

Topography.    Prussia  has  a  frontage  of  nearly  and  the  Baltic  lands  are  the  coldest  parU  -of 

1100  miles  on  the  North  and  Baltic  seas.     The  Prussia.    There  is  sufficient  rainfall  for  agricul- 

tidal  variations  of  level  in  the  North  Sea  are  not  ture,   the   precipitation  being  quite  evenly  dis- 

great,  but  northwest  storms  have  wrought  great  tributed  and  averaging  21  inches  per  annum,  and 

destruction  on  the  low,  flat  seaboard  of  Prussia,  being  as  high  as  30  inches  or  more  near  the  North 

so  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  a  large  area  of  Sea.      (See  Germany,  paragraph  on  Climate.) 

coast  has  been  destroyed  by  the  washing  away  of  The  soils  are  best  in  the  Rhine  Province,  but  the 

the  shores.    The  Frisian  Islands,  fronting  this  part  sandy  plain  is  poor  in  plant  food  and  is  made 

of  the  Prussian  coast,  are  the  ruins  of  a  former  highly   productive   only   by   the  most  scientific 

coast  line,  and  large  parts  of  the  present  coast  methods  of  fertilization.     Sixty-three  per  cent, 

are  saved  from  destruction  only  by  costly  works  of  the  soil  is  poor  or  mediocre  sandy  loam  or 

of  protection.    Much  of  the  coast  is  bordered  by  sand,  6  per  cent,  is  bog  or  marsh,  and  29  per 

marshy  land,  which  affords  fine  pasturage.    The  cent,   is  good  loam  or   clay.     For   Flora  and 

Baltic,  still  more  shallow  than  the  North  Sea,  Fauna,  see  Germany. 

also  lacks  important  flood  and  ebb  tides,  and  no  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources.   The  whole 

marsh   formations   are  found  along  this  coast,  plain  is  strewn  with  sand  and  clay  of  Quaternary 

There  are  fewer  islands  than  along  the  North  age  that  have  been  spread  over  the  surface  by 

Sea,  one,  however,  the  island  of  Rttgen,  being  of  glacial  and  alluvial  action  from  the  Ice  Age  till 

considerable  size.    The  coast  has  several  deep  in-  the  present  time.    These  deposits  rest  upon  areas 

dentations,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Kiel  of  all  formations  from  the  Primary  down  through 

Bay,  LUbeck  Bay,  Pomeranian  Bay,  and  the  Gulf  the  Tertiary,  small  parts  of  these  harder  rocks 

of  Danzig.    Sand  dunes  stretching  along  parts  projecting  here  and  there  above  the  diluvium  and 

of  the  coasts  have  nearly  cut  off  the  sea,  and  the  alluvium,   as,   for  example,  the  chalk  cliffs  of 

lagoons    (Haffs)    within    are   filled   with    fresh  Rttgen  and  the  limestone  plateau  to  the  east  of 

water  from  the  rivers  emptying  into  them,  so  Berlin  near  Rttdersdorf.     In  the  southeast,  the 

that  the  Haffs  are  only  slightly  brackish.     Out-  mountains   of    Silesia   are   chiefly  composed  of 

side  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  LUbeck,  Prussia  granite,  gneiss,  and  schists,  while  the  highlands 

has  all  the  important  seaports  of  Germany.  of  the  Harz  and  the  lower  Rhenish  Plateau  are 

The  great  plain  which  comprises  by  far  the  composed  almost  entirely  of  Devonian  and  Si- 
larger  part  of  Prussia  is  by  no  means  flat  or  lurian  rocks.  Prussia  ranks  among  the  great 
level,  tnough  its  elevations  formed  of  the  accu-  mining  countries  and  leads  the  German  States  in 
mutations  of  boulders  and  ground  moraine  of  value  of  mineral  product.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  Ger- 
the  Ice  Age  rarely  exceed  600  feet  in  height,  many's  coal  comes  from  Prussia,  chiefly  from  Sile- 
Communications  in  all  directions  meet  with  no  sia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine  Province.  Lignite 
obstacles  on  this  comparatively  level  surface,  is  extensively  mined  in  the  Province  of  Saxony, 
stretching  in  Prussia  between  the  Ems  and  Rus-  The  output  of  coal  in  1900  was  101,966,158  tons 
sia  and  southward  nearly  to  the  southern  boun-  (metric),  and  of  lignite  34,007,542  tons.  West- 
dary  of  the  kingdom.  (See  Germany.)  In  phalia,  Silesia,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Nassau  are 
the  south-centre  (region  of  the  Harz)  and  the  the  sources  of  Prussian  iron,  the  output  of  pig 
southwest  (lower  Rhine  Plateau)  the  surface  iron  in  1900  amounting  to  5,781,893  tons  (met- 
rises  and  merges  with  the  hilly  and  mountainous  ric).  Upper  Silesia  is  the  world's  largest  source 
regions  of  the  South  German  States;  but  in  the  of  zinc,  and  the  output  in  1900  was  155,760  tons, 
southeast  the  great  northern  plain  is  continued  Copper-mining  in  that  year  yielded  32,181  ton-s, 
in  the  low  plain  of  the  Oder  and  only  the  fringe  and  lead  1 15,105  tons.  The  total  value  of  min- 
of  the  kingdom  covers  the  northern  part  of  the  ing  products  in  1900  was  1,096,087,900  marks, 
Sudetic  ranges.  and  of  the  smelting  products  584,513,724  marks. 

Hydrography.     Prussia  has  the  middle  and  See  Germany,  paragraph  on  Geology  and  Mi*- 

lower  courses  of  all  the  great  rivers  of  Germany  eral  Resources. 

excepting  the  Danube.  It  is  within  its  borders,  Agriculture.  Prussia  is  the  most  important 
therefore,  that  the  Rhine,  Weser,  Elbe,  and  Oder  agricultural  State  of  the  German  Empire,  con- 
attain  their  highest  availability  for  navigation,  taining  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  cultivable 
as  they  flow  over  the  plain  gently  sloping  to  the  area.  In  1895  the  number  of  acres  under 
north  and  northwest.  In  the  northeast  are  the  cultivation  was  70,344,953.  Though  Germany 
Vistula,  Pregel,  and  Memel  (Niemen),  the  first  j8  one  0f  the  European  countries  in  which 
and  last  entering  the  country  from  Russia.  Nat-  m08t  of  the  agricultural  holdings  are  divided 
urally  the  canal  system  of  the  Empire  has  its  among  small  owners,  there  are  more  large  »- 
largest  development  on  the  Plain  of  Prussia,  tates  in  Prussia  than  in  any  other  part  of 
where  these  artificial  highways  may  most  easily  the  Empire.  They  are  especially  numerous  in 
be  constructed.  ( See  Germany  for  rivers,  canals,  the  eastern  provinces,  where  the  land  system 
and  lakes. )  All  the  great  rivers  of  the  plain  re-  fe  mUch  like  that  of  neighboring  Poland,  in 
ceive  their  large  tributaries  from  the  east,  so  that  wnich  the  country  districts  are  still  divided  to  i 
their  courses  are  near  the  western  limits  of  their  iar<M  extent  among  the  gentry.  In  the  same 
drainage  systems.  way  many  of  the  old  landed  gentry  of  Prussia 

Climate  and  Soil.  The  differences  of  tern-  still  live  on  estates  embracing  2,500  acres  or 
perature  between  Prussia  and  South  Germany  upward;  and  the  estates  above  500  acres  each 
are  not  great,  the  southern  States  being  much  aggregate  about  one-fifth  of  the  land  held  in  agri- 
more  elevated.  In  winter  the  south  in  the  same  cultural  holdings.  On  the  other  hand,  small 
longitude  is  no  warmer  than  Western  Prussia,  holdings  (from  5  to  250  acres)  vastly  predomi- 
which  has  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  North  nate  in  the  west  and  centre,  though  also  nomw- 
Sea.  The  temperature  differences  are  greater  be-  ous  in  the  Province  of  East  Prussia.  In  suite  of 
tween  the  west  and  the  east  of  Prussia,  as  the  the  fact  that  Germany  has  become  a  manufacture 
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ing  rather  than  an  agricultural  nation,  the 
farmers  of  Prussia  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition,  owing  to  intensive  cultivation  of 
the  land,  the  fostering  care  of  every  agricultural 
interest  both  by  Imperial  and  royal  legislation, 
and  the  use  of  excellent  farm  machinery.  Among 
the  later  developments  of  Prussian  agriculture 
is  the  association  of  neighboring  fanners  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  machinery  xun  by  electricity, 
alcohol,* or  other  artificial  motive  power  for 
plowing,  threshing,  grinding  grain,  and  many 
other  purposes.  Prussia  leads  the  world  in  the 
use  of  alcohol  as  steam-producing  fuel,  the  alco- 
hol being  chiefly  produced  from  its  potato  crop. 

All  the  common  agricultural  products  are 
raised  in  Prussia.  The  provinces  of  East  and 
West  Prussia,  Posen,  Pomerania,  and  Hanover 
are  most  important  agricultural  sections,  not  only 
of  Prussia,  but  of  Germany  as  well.  Prussia 
produces  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
rye  crop  of  Germany  (the  chief  food  of  the  peas- 
antry and  most  important  cereal  in  the  Empire), 
in  addition  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  potato  crop  (a 
large  amount  of  it  turned  into  alcohol  for  fuel 
and  illumination) ,  00  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop, 
65  per  cent  of  the  oats  crop,  and  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  beet  crop.  Rye  and  wheat  are  raised 
all  over  the  kingdom ;  oats  chiefly  in  East  Prus- 
sia, Hanover,  the  Rhine  Province,  and  Silesia; 
and  barley  chiefly  in  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The 
greater  part  of  Germany's  beet  crop  is  grown  on 
the  plains  of  Prussia  from  the  Harz  Mountains 
to  Silesia.  The  vineyards  of  Prussia  cover  an 
area  exceeding  45,000  acres  and  yielded  in  1900 
6.752,000  gallons  of  wine.  Fruit  culture,  in- 
cluding all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  is 
highly  developed,  and  the  fruit  trees  in  1$00  num- 
bered 90,220,375. 

The  area  under  the  principal  crops  in  1900  (in 
teres)  and  the  yield  (in  metric  tons)  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


1900 


a*. 

Oati. 

Wheat... 
Baity...., 
PotafeoM 
Haj 


Area 


11,377,840 
6.710,990 
9.999,860 
2.196,781 
6,477,096 
7.992,873 


Yield 


6,870,989 
4,681,640 
2.890.678 
1,649,982 
27,664,406 
10,984.739 


Prussia  is  the  leading  German  State  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  live  stock.  The  breeding  of 
horses  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  provinces  of 
East  and  West  Prussia  and  Hanover;  while  many 
eattls  are  bred  along  the  North  Sea  and  in  Sax- 
ony, the  region  of  the  marshes,  drained  and  other- 
wise improved,  being  particularly  favorable  for 
cattle-raiaing  and  the  dairy  industry.  Pomera- 
nia is  well  known  for  its  sheep.  Goats  are  found 
in  great  numbers,  especially  in  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. In  1900  the  domestic  animals  included 
2,913,003  horses,  4702  asses  and  mules,  10,865,296 
cattle,  6,989,430  sheep,  10,954,002  swine,  and 
1,998,692  goats.  The  fact  that  the  kingdom  has 
now  only  about  one-third  as  many  sheep  as  in 
1873  is  chiefly  due  to  two  causes:  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  wool  and  the  subordination  in  Ger- 
many of  agriculture  to  manufacturing  industries, 
hundreds  of  thousands  having  abandoned  the 
farm  for  the  factory,  and  pastures  having  been 
turned  into  fields  to  raise  food  for  the  growing 
industrial  towns.     The   result  is  that  Prussia 


needs  to  import  large  quantities  of  wool  for  its 
factories.  A  large  part  of  the  cavalry  horses  in  the 
German  army  come  from  Northeast  Prussia,  and 
the  Prussian  Government,  through  the  stud  farms 
which  it  maintains,  about  20  in  number,  exerts 
great  influence  on  the  scientific  breeding  of  horses. 

About  23  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  Prussia  is 
under  forests.  Only  a  little  over  one-half  of  the 
total  forest  area  is  in  private  hands,  and  private 
ownership  is  constantly  declining.  The  remainder 
is  held  by  the  State  and  local  governments,  the 
State  controlling  about  two-thirds  of  the  area. 
The  largest  forests  are  in  Brandenburg,  Silesia, 
and  the  Rhine  Province,  while  Hohenzollern  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
woods.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  forest  area  is 
under  coniferous  trees,  the  remainder  being  un- 
der deciduous  trees;  the  former  predominate  in 
the  north.  The  Prussian  Government  derives  a 
revenue  of  about  $20,000,000  a  year  from  the  for- 
est industry.  See  Germany,  paragraphs  on  Agri- 
culture, Stock-Breeding,  and  Forestry. 

Manufactures.  The  increase  from  1882  to 
1895  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
Prussian  manufacturing  industries  was  over  33 
per  cent.  The  textile  industries  thrive  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  noted  for  its  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  for  its  woolen  and  silk 'products, 
and  Silesia,  known  both  for  its  cotton  and  linen 
manufactures.  Aachen  ( Aix-la-Chapelle )  and 
its  district  are  a  great  seat  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facture, and  Krefeld  and  Elberfeld  are  noted 
centres  of  the  silk  industry.  Berlin  and  Rhenish 
Prussia  and  some  of  the  largest  cities  in  other 
sections  of  Prussia  turn  out  most  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  metal  work.  The  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry is  on  a  vast  scale,  and  is  chiefly  centred 
in  the  coal  field  of  the  Ruhr.  Large  amounts  of 
the  pig  iron  and  steel  made  in  that  region  are 
sent  to  machine  shops  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  conversion  into  a  great  variety  of 
articles.  The  most  famous  iron  and  steel  works 
are  at  Essen.  Ship-building  is  a  very  important 
and  growing  industry  in  the  cities  of  Kiel,  Dan- 
zig, Stettin,  and  Elbing.  Car  and  wagon  works 
centre  largely  in  the  eastern  cities  of  Breslau  and 
Kttnigsberg,  besides  Cologne,  Dtlsseldorf,  and 
Gorlitz.  Glass  and  porcelain  ware  and  pottery 
are  produced  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Silesia,  and 
Saxony;  the  same  is  true  of  paper.  The  chem- 
ical industry  is  especially  important  in  the  Rhine 
cities,  and  is  also  prominent  in  Berlin.  See  Ger- 
many, paragraph  on  Manufactures,  and  the  arti- 
cles on  the  provinces  and  leading  cities. 


1.  Mining  and  smelting 

2.  Quarries  and  potteries 

8.  Metal  industry 

4.  Machine  and  instrument  mak- 

ing  

5.  Chemical  Industry 

6.  Textile  industry 

7.  Paper  Industry 

8.  Leather  industry 

9.  Wood-working 

10.  Manufacture  of  food  products 

(Including  beverages) 

11.  Clothing  Industry 

12.  Building  trades 

13.  Printing  and  publishing  trades 

14.  Artistic  trades 

15.  Manufacture  of  lighting  ma- 

terial—soaps  and  fat 

Total 


1882 


8,438,774 


1895 


359,177 
216,931 
285,112 

458.504 
314,258 
383,932 

200,628 
88,722 

428.548 
48,856 
68,354 

253,925 

329,404 
66,661 

441.885 
72,250 
86,692 

822,989 

893,106 

741,142 

331,338 

35,970 

7,672 

586,358 

800,427 

596,690 

67,539 

9,503 

24.899 

85,038 

4,572.125 
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Out  of  a  total  of  8,000,503  persons  engaged  in  The  Imperial  Bank  acts  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 

the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Germany  in  kingdom.    Prussia  occupies  a  commanding  posi- 

1805,  4,572,125,  or  57  per  cent.,  were  employed  in  tion  in  the  banking  world  of  Germany,  since  Ber- 

Prussia.    They  were  distributed  among  the  fore-  lin  is  the  most  important  financial  centre  of  the 

going  industries   (the  figures  of  1882  being  also  country.     The  eleven  great  corporate  banks  of 

given  for  purposes  of  comparison).  Berlin  (not  including  private  banks  like  Bleich- 

Tbansportatiox  and  Communication.    One  of  rdder,  etc. )  do  almost  as  great  a  business  as  the 

the  greatest  factors  in  the  industrial  development  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  with  its  300  branches, 

of  Prussia  has  been  the  excellence  of  its  inland  In  the  closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 

water  routes  and  railroad  lines,  which  supple-  combined  volume  of  business  done  by  the  Berlin 

ment  instead  of  rivaling  one  another.    An  enor-  banks  was  about  155,000,000,000  marks  (nearly 

mous  tonnage  is  carried  on  the  great  rivers,  on  $39,000,000,000),  as  compared  with  180,000,000*- 

their  canalized  tributaries,  and  on  the  canals,  000  marks  done  by  the  Imperial  Bank.    The  capi- 

which  connect  the  rivers,  so  that  the  waterways  tal  stock  of  the  eleven  banks  of  Berlin  has  in- 

as  well  as  the  railroads  gridiron  Prussia,  serving  creased  about  five-fold  since  their  foundation,  and 

commerce  between  the  east  and  west  as  well  as  the  combined  volume  of  business,  estimated  at 

between  north  and  south.    Steel  lighters  of  large  about  155,000,000,000  marks    (allowing  20,000.- 

tonnage  and  small  draught  have  replaced  heavy  000,000  for  the  three  banks  not  reporting),  was 

wooden  boats  on  the  canals.     The  Government  about    138    times    as    large   as   their  available 

expends  enormous  sums  in  the  improvement  and  working    capital.      The    leading    bank    is   the 

maintenance  of  the  waterways.     In  the  thirteen  Deutsche  Bank,  with  a  capital  stock  of  150,000,- 

years  ending  in   1903,  the  public  treasury  dis-  000  marks.     Each  of  the  Berlin  banks  shows  a 

bursed   $58,388,750   on   the   rivers,   canals,   and  larger  capitalization  than  that  of  any  national 

wagon  roads,  and  new  canal  projects  or  river  im-  bank  in  the  United  States  and  compares  very 

provements  are  constantly  under  way.  The  Kaiser  favorably  with  the  banks  of  France.     An  im- 

Wilhelm  Canal  saves  two  days  of  steam  travel  portant    financial    institution    is    the    Prussian 

between  Hamburg  and  the  Baltic  ports  as  com-  Maritime  Association  (Seehandlung),  founded  by 

pared  with  the  old  route  around  Jutland.  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 

The  Prussian  railway  system  covers  not  only  eenth  century.    It  was  the  chief  financial  support 

the  entire   territory   of  the   kingdom,   but  also  of  the  Prussian  Government  for  more  than  a 

that  of  several  minor  German  States,  thus  com-  century,  until  the  formation  of  the  German  Em- 

manding  the  commerce  of  all  Northern  Germany,  pire,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  investment  of 

Since   1897,  when  the  Prussian  railway  system  the    enormous    war    contribution    exacted   from 

was  combined  with  that  of  Hesse,  Prussia  has  France.    It  is  the  prototype  of  the  'credit  mobi- 

effected  an  entrance  into  the  southern  territory  lier*  institutions  which  found  such  favor  during 

of  Germany.     (See  Gebmant,  paragraph  on  Rail-  the  nineteenth  century  in  France  and  other  coun- 

toays.)     In  1902  there  were  21,110  miles  of  rail-  tries.    Its  activity  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 

road  in  operation  in  Prussia,  of  which  the  State  w*tn  a  capital  stock  of  less  than  39,000,000  marks 

owned  or  administered  19,440  miles.    Government  it  had  assets  exceeding  520,000,000  marks, 
ownership  and  operation  has  proved  a  complete        Finances.    Prussia  has  a  highly  scientific  and 

success  from  a  financial  and  commercial  point  of  satisfactory  revenue  system.     Taxation,  though 

view.    The  Government  derives  nearly  one-fourth  somewhat  burdensome,  is  very  equitably  distrib- 

of  its  entire  revenue  from  the  profits  of  its  rail-  uted.    Direct  taxes  bring  in  nearly  10  per  cent,  of 

way  operation,  and  is  able  by  the  manipulation  of  the  revenue  from  all  sources  and  71  per  cent,  of 

freight  rates  to  come  to  the  aid  of  industries  in  the  entire  tax  revenue.    The  principal  direct  tax 

need  of  special  encouragement.  is  the  progressive  income  tax.     Persons  deriving 

Prussia  is  one  of  the  six  German  States  pos-  less  than  a  fixed  minimum  income  are  exempt 
sessing  a  merchant  marine.  It  ranks  third,  be-  Another  important  source  of  revenue  in  Prussia 
ing  exceeded  by  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Stettin,  is  the  income  obtained  from  Government  domains 
the  largest  Prussian  port,  is  far  behind.  The  and  industrial  enterprises,  railways,  mines,  salt 
Baltic  ports  are  frozen  over  in  winter,  but  that  works,  mills,  etc.  The  net  revenue  derived  from 
of  Stettin  is  kept  open  by  ice-breakers.  It  is  the  these  sources  exceeds  650,000,000  marks.  The  chief 
nearest  port  to  Berlin,  and  one  of  the  present  item  of  expenditure  in  the  Prussian  budget  is  the 
canal  projects  is  to  connect  them  by  a  waterway,  so-called  working  expense  in  connection  with  Gov- 
Danzig  is  a  large  outlet  for  the  cereals  of  North-  ernment  enterprises.  The  next  item  is  the  con- 
east  Prussia.  Other  important  seaports  are  tribution  to  the  Imperial  funds,  which  every 
Konigsberg,  Memel,  and  Altona.  The  merchant  State  is  required  to  make  to  complete  the  revenue 
marine  in  1900  comprised  531  steamers,  of  193,-  of  the  of  the  Empire.  (See  Gebmant,  paragraph 
411  tons  net  capacitv,  and  1543  sailing  vessels,  of  on  Finance.)  Next  come  the  interest  on  the  pub- 
76,893  tons.  Prussia  carries  on  about  one-third  He  debt,  which  absorbs  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the 
of  the  total  German  foreign  trade.  ordinary  expenditure;  public  instruction  and  wor 

Commerce.    The  commerce  of  Prussia  is  facili-  ship,  with  6  per  cent.;  justice;  and  finance  The 

tated  bv  her  central  position  and  by  the  network  other  items  of  expenditure  are  all  below  100,000 

of  river  and  canal  navigation,  which  make  her  000  marks,  and  the  war  expenditure  is  insignifi- 

territories  the  connecting  medium  between  several  <*»*,  about  $30,000  in  1902,  all  the  war  ^pejd» 

of  the  great  European  States,  and  give  her  a  free  ture  being  met  directly  from  Imperial  funds.  The 

outlet  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  *  Yearly  markets  growth  of  the  Prussian  budget  in  the  last  quarter 

are  held  in  about  2700  towns.     See  Germany,  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  shown  by  the  follow- 

paragraph  on  Commerce.  ing  table  (in  millions  of  marks). 

Banking.    The  banking  system  of  Prussia  does        The  public  debt  of  Prussia  has  grown  to  enor- 

not  differ  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  German  mous  proportions.    In  1867  it  was  1,323,000.000 

Empire.  (See  Germany,  paragraph  on  Banking.)  marks;  in  1881,  1,995,000,000;   in  1891,  5,205,- 
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000,000;  and  in  1901,  6,603,000,000.  A  great 
part  of  the  debt,  however,  has  been  incurred  for 
productive  enterprises,  such  as  railways,  mines, 
and  domains,  which  have  furnished  their  own 
means  of  liquidation.  The  service  of  the  debt,  in- 
cluding interest  and  amortization  charges, 
amounted  to  nearly  273,000,000  marks  in  1901, 
or  about  $68,000,000. 


Surplus 


UTS. 
KB. 

m 

1900. 


Revenue 

Expendi- 
ture 

971.6 
1,441.5 
2,260.6 
2,472.3 

812.6 
1,376.4 
2,116.9 
2,472.3 

159 
66.1 
143.7 


Population.  The  population  of  the  Kingdom 
in  1900  was  34,472,509,  distributed  among  the 
provinces  as  follows : 


PROVINCES 


Eaet  Prussia 

West  Prussia.. 

Berlin 

Brandenburg 

Pomerania 

Po»n 

Sfleaiav 

Saxony 

Scales  irig-Holstein 

Hanover 

Westphalia. 

Hesse-Nassau 

Rhine  Province 

Hobemollern 

Total 


Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Popula- 
tion, 1890 

U.282 

9,854 

26 

15,881 

11,628 

11,184 

15.568 

9,760 

7,340 

14,869 

7,808 

6,000 

10,428 

441 

1,968,663 
1.488,681 
1,578,794 
2,541.783 
1,620,889 
1,761,642 
4.224.458 
2,580,010 
1,219,523 
2,278,361 
2,428,661 
1,664,426 
4,710,391 
66,066 

134,648 

29,967.367 

Popula- 
tion, 1900 

1,996,626 
1,663,668 
1,888,848 
3,106,554 
1,634,832 
1,887,275 
4.668,867 
2,832,616 
1,387,968 
2,590,939 
3,187,777 
1,897,981 
5,759,798 
66,780 

34.472,509 


The  greatest  increase  of  population  was  in  the 
industrial  provinces  of  Westphalia,  the  Rhine 
Province,  Brandenburg,  and  Silesia,  where  the 
iron  and  textile  works  have  multiplied.  The  ef- 
fect of  industrial  development  on  the  growth  and 
distribution  of  the  population  may  be  also  seen 
from  the  changes  in  the  proportion  of  urban  and 
rural  population.  In  1890,  51.5  per  cent,  lived 
in  villages,  and  48.5  per  cent,  in  towns  and  cities 
of  more  than  2000  population.  In  1900  the  rural 
population  comprised  but  44.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  Berlin  is  the  capital,  ranking  third  in 
population  among  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  seven 
largest  cities  after  Berlin,  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 200,000,  are  Breslau,  Cologne,  Frankfort, 
Hanover,  Magdeburg,  Dfisseldorf,  and  Stettin. 
See  Germany,  paragraph  on  Population. 

For  Religion,  Education,  Charities,  see  the 
article  Germany. 

For  Abmt  and  Navy,  see  the  articles  Abmies 
and  Katies. 

Government.  The  present  Constitution  of 
Prussia  is  a  written  instrument  and  one  of  the 
products  of  the  revolutionary  events  of  1848.  It 
was  promulgated  by  the  King  in  1850  and  has 
since  been  modified  by  various  royal  decrees.  It 
prescribes  a  number  of  limitations  in  behalf  of  in- 
dividual liberty  upon  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  may  be  amended  by  the  King  and  the 
Legislature  according  to  the  ordinary  processes 
of  legislation,  except  that  the  resolution  for 
amendment  must  be  twice  passed  by  the  Cham- 
bers, an  interval  of  three  weeks  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  votes. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  who 
attains  his  majority  at  eighteen,  and  whose  crown 
is  hereditary  according  to  the  principle  of  agnatic 


lineal  primogenial  succession.  He  is  irresponsi- 
ble and  exercises  his  powers  through  ministers, 
who  must  countersign  all  his  official  acts  and  who 
thereby  assume  responsibility  for  them.  Their 
responsibility,  however,  is  not  to  the  Legislature, 
but  to  the  King,  who  appoints  and  dismisses  them 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature. 
They  are  entitled  to  seats  in  either  Chamber  and 
may  participate  actively  in  the  debates,  but  can 
vote  only  in  the  House  in  which  they  have  a  seat. 
They  do  not  resign  upon  an  adverse  vote,  for  the 
parliamentary  or  cabinet  system  of  government 
does  not  exist  in  Prussia.  The  number  of  minis- 
ters as  well  as  their  duties  is  regulated  by  the 
King.  At  present  there  are  nine.  None  of  them 
acts  as  Prime  Minister  with  authority  over  the 
others,  although  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  is  called 
the  Minister  president.  Their  responsibility  is 
not  collective,  and  each  conducts  his  own  depart- 
ment independently  of  the  others.  However,  they 
meet  occasionally  as  a  Staatsministerium  for  the 
consideration  of  matters  of  general  concern,  for 
the  discussion  of  proposed  legislation,  for  the 
preparation  of  ordinances  to  meet  temporary  ex- 
igencies during  the  adjournment  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, etc. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  King 
and  a  bicameral  legislature  (Landtag),  the  two 
Chambers  having  substantial  equality  of  powers 
in  legislation.  The  House  of  Peers  (Herrenhaus) 
consists  of  three  hereditary  groups:  (1)  Adult 
princes  of  the  royal  blood ;  ( 2 )  princes  of  media- 
tized houses;  (3)  territorial  nobles,  and  the  fol- 
lowing non-hereditary  elements:  (1)  Life  peers, 
appointed  by  the  King  from  among  certain 
wealthy  and  distinguished  persons;  (2)  eight 
noblemen  elected  by  certain  Prussian  land- 
owners; (3)  representatives  of  the  univer- 
sities, of  evangelical  bodies,  and  of  certain 
cities;  and  (4)  an  unlimited  number  of  worthies 
appointed  by  the  King  for  any  term  he  pleases. 
The  total  number  of  members  at  present  is  about 
300,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  representa- 
tives of  large  land-owning  classes.  The  House 
of  Representatives  (Abgeordnetenhaus)  is  com- 
posed of  433  members,  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years  by  indirect  vote.  For  the  purpose  of  election 
the  country  is  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of 
which  usually  one  member  is  chosen  by  the  three- 
class  system.  Under  this  arrangement  of  each 
district  the  voters  (all  Prussians  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  qualified  to  vote  in  the  municipal 
elections)  are  divided  into  three  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay ;  the  largest 
taxpayers,  who  together  pay  one-third  of  the 
taxes,  constituting  the  first  class;  the  next  high- 
est taxpayers,  who  together  pay  another  third, 
forming  the  second  class ;  and  the  remaining  tax- 
payers forming  the  third  class.  Each  class  of 
voters  then  chooses  an  equal  number  of  electors, 
who  then  assemble  and  choose  the  representative. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  moneyed  class  have  a 
most  decided  advantage.  One  elector  is  chosen 
from  about  250  of  the  populatipn  and  representa- 
tives are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  one  for  about 
75,000  inhabitants.  The  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership in  the  House  of  Representatives  are  the' 
completion  of  the  thirtieth  year,  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights,  and  the  payment  of  all  taxes 
assessed  for  the  three  years  previous.  The  Par- 
liament is  regularly  convoked  by  the  King  each 
year  in  November  and  in  special  session  at  such 
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other  times  as  he  may  choose.    It  is  also  opened,  courts.  This  court  has  its  seat  at  Berlin  and  is  a 

prorogued,  dissolved,  and  adjourned  by  the  King,  tribunal  of  great  influence  and  popularity.    To 

but  cannot  be  adjourned  for  a  longer  period  than  settle  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  that  arise  between 

thirty  days  or  more  than  once  during  the  ses-  the  judicial  and  administrative  courts  a  'compe- 

sion.    Each  House  is  the  judge  of  the  elections  tence  conflict'  tribunal  is  provided.    This  court 

and  qualifications  of  its  own  members  and  has  has  its  seat  at  Berlin  and  consists  of  eleven 

full  power  over  its  organization,  procedure,  and  members,  six  of  whom  are  judges  of  the  Ober- 

discipline  except  that  the  sessions  must  be  public,  landesgericht. 

The  members  cannot  be  questioned  outside  of  The  present  system  of  local,  government  in. 
their  respective  Chambers  for  any  speech  deliv-  Prussia  dates  back  to  the  year  1807,  but  has 
ered  or  vote  cast  therein,  nor  be  arrested  with-  undergone  numerous  reforms,  culminating  in  the 
out  the  consent  of  the  Chamber  unless  caught  in  noted  Kreisordnung  of  Professor  Gneist,  which 
the  act  of  committing  a  crime  or  within  twenty-  became  law  in  1872.  As  a  result  of  this  legis- 
four  hours  thereafter.  The  members  of  the  lation  the  sphere  of  local  autonomy  was  ex- 
House  of  Representatives  receive  as  compensa-  tended,  a  judicial  control  over  the  action  of  the 
tion  about  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  day.  In  administrative  authorities  was  provided  for,  with 
legislation  the  powers  of  the  two  Chambers  are  a  view  of  preventing  abuses  which  had  become 
equal,  except  that  the  budget  and  revenue  bills  quite  frequent,  and  a  large  non-professional  ser- 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  vice,  for  the  most  part  compulsory  and  unpaid, 
and  cannot  be  amended  by  the  Peers.  was  introduced  into  the  administration  with  a 
The  organization,  jurisdiction,  and  procedure  view  of  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  bureau- 
of  the  judicial  system,  as  in  all  the  German  cracy,  and  at  the  same  time  of  increasing  the 
States,  is  regulated  by  the  Imperial  Judicature  political  capacity  of  the  people,  who  were  shut 
Act  of  1877.  The  territorial  competence  of  the  out  from  the  civil  service  on  account  of  its 
courts  and  the  appointment  and  compensation  highly  professional  character  and  the  consequent 
of  the  judges,  however,  is  a  matter  of  State  regu-  difficulty  of  gaining  admission  thereto.  A  dis- 
lation.  The  Prussian  Constitution  requires  that  tinctive  principle  of  Prussian  administration  is 
the  judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the  King  for  the  separation  of  local  activities  into  two  classes: 
life,  and  they  can  be  removed,  retired,  or  trans-  those  which  are  regarded  as  of  general  concern, 
ferred  to  other  districts  only  by  resolution  of  the  such  as  the  management  of  schools,  police,  and 
courts  themselves.  Their  position  is  one  of  in-  religious  worship ;  and  those  of  purely  local  con- 
dependence  as  over  against  the  Administration,  cern,  such  as  the  management  of  highways,  the 
They  are  admitted  to  the  judicial  service  only  care  of  local  institutions,  etc.  For  the  adminis- 
after  the  completion  of  a  prescribed  course  of  tration  of  the  first  class  the  State  is  divided  into 
study  and  preparatory  service  and  after  passing  administrative  units,  in  each  of  which  are  to  be 
two  State  examinations.  The  highest  courts  in  found  central  officers  under  control  of  the  Minis- 
Prussia  are  the  Oberlandesgerichte,  of  which  ters  at  Berlin.  For  purely  local  administration 
there  are  fifteen  in  number,  the  one  at  Berlin  there  are  local  corporations  with  their  own  prop- 
being  known  as  the  Kammergericht.  The  next  erty  and  officials.  The  late  reforms  have  in  most 
lower  grade  of  courts  are  the  Landesgericht et  and  cases  made  the  boundaries  of  the  central  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  judicial  hierarchy  are  the  local  units  conterminous  and  consolidated  the 
Atntsgerichte  or  magistrates'  courts.  For  the  central  and  local  authorities  in  the  same  area. 
trial  of  minor  criminal  offenses  the  magistrate  For  the  purpose  of  administration,  Prussia  is 
associates  with  himself  two  laymen  called  divided  into  twelve  provinces,  not  artificial,  but 
Schdffen.  For  the  trial  of  more  serious  offenses  historical  units.  These  are  subdivided  into  Gov- 
jury  courts  (Schwurgerichte)  are  constituted  in  ernment  districts  (Regierungsbesirke) ,  from  two 
connection  with  the  Landesgerichte.  They  con-  to  six  in  each,  thirty-five  in  all.  The  districts 
sist  of  a  bench  of  three  judges  and  twelve  jurors,  are  divided  into  circles  {Kreise).  Below  the 
the  latter  being  selected  from  a  list  of  eligibles  circle  are  the  justice  of  the  peace  district  {Amt$- 
prepared  before  the  beginning  of  each  year.  The  bezirk)  and  the  commune  (Oemeinde).  In  the 
Imperial  Court  at  Leipzig  serves  as  a  final  province  there  are  two  sets  of  Government  offi- 
court  of  appeal  from  the  State  courts.  (For  cials,  one  central  and  the  other  local.  The  chief 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  judicial  system,  central  officer  is  the  Oberprasident,  a  purely  pro- 
see  Germany.)  Besides  the  ordinary  courts  fessional  official,  somewhat  like  the  French  pre- 
mentioned  above  there  are  a  number  of  special  feet,  appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  King  and 
courts  (besondere  Oerichte),  which  the  indi-  subject  to  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the 
vidual  States  may  or  may  not  establish.  Such  Ministers  at  Berlin.  He  exercises  supervision 
are  the  industrial  courts,  the  communal  courts,  over  a  number  of  subordinate  officials,  presides 
agrarian  courts,  etc.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  over  various  boards,  and  attends  to  the  adminis- 
the  so-called  separation  of  justice  from  adminis-  tration  of  those  affairs  which  concern  the  proY- 
tration  in  Prussia  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine-  ince  as  a  whole,  such  as  relate  to  the  police, 
teenth  century,  Prussia  has  a  system  of  adminis-  religious  worship,  schools,  public  health,  etc. 
trative  courts  charged  with  the  adjudication  of  Associated  with  the  Oberprasident  in  the  ad- 
administrative  controversies.  As  a  result  of  the  ministration  of  matters  of  central  concern  in 
legislation  of  1875  there  are  three  grades  of  the  province  is  the  provincial  council  {Provinzial- 
administrative  tribunals,  viz.  the  Superior  Ad-  rat),  consisting  of  the  Oberprasident  as  Chair- 
mi  n  is  trative  Court  (Oberverwaltungsgericht) ,  man,  a  professional  life  member  appointed  by 
the  Circle  Committee,  and  the  District  Commit-  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  of  five  un- 
tee.  The  first  mentioned  is  composed  of  an  equal  salaried  lay  members  chosen  by  the  Provincial 
number  of  judges  and  trained  administrators  ap-  Committee  (a  popular  body)  for  a  term  of  six 
pointed  by  the  King  for  life,  thus  insuring  them  years.  The  council  exercises  a  certain  control 
a  position  of  greater  independence  than  is  the  case  over  the  Oberprasident ;  its  consent  is  necessary 
with  the  judges  of  the  French  administrative  to  the  validity  of  his  ordinances;  it  hears  appeals 
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from  the  decisions  of  certain  lower  organs,  and  and  the  Circle  Diet  {Kreistag).     The  Landrat 

performs  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  duties.  is  the  chief  executive  authority  of  the  circle  and 

The  organs  for  the  administration  of  matters  the  agent  of  the  central  administration.  He 
of  purely  local  concern  in  the  province  are  the  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  Oberprasident  of  the 
Provincial  Diet  {Landtag),  the  Provincial  Com-  province  and  the  government  president  of  the 
mittee,  and  the  Director.  The  Landtag  is  the  district.  When  acting  as  agent  of  the  central 
legislative  assembly  of  the  province  and  is  com-  administration  he  is  the  subordinate  of  the  latter 
posed  of  members  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  official,  but  when  acting  as  a  purely  local  officer 
by  the  Diets  of  the  rural  circles  and  by  the  munic-  he  is  a  subordinate  of  the  Circle  Committee.  He 
ipal  councils  of  the  urban  circles  within  the  prov-  is  a  highly  trained  professional  administrator 
ince.  They  are  distributed  among  the  circles  of  and  is  appointed  by  the  King.  The  Circle  Com- 
the  province  on  the  basis  of  population  and  one-  mittee  is  composed  of  the  Landrat  and  six  non- 
third  retire  every  third  year.  The  Landtag  is  sum-  professional  members  elected  by  the  Circle  Diet 
moned  in  regular  session  by  the  Crown  biennially,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  acceptance  of  the 
and  of teiier  when  necessity  requires.  Its  duties  office  is  compulsory.  As  a  central  organ  it  exer- 
relate  to  the  organization  and  management  of  pro-  cises  oversight  over  the  justices  of  the  peace;  as 
racial  institutions,  the  election  of  local  officers,  a  local  organ  it  has  supervisory  authority  over 
the  voting  of  appropriations  and  taxes,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  circle.  It  is  also  the  admin- 
enactment  of  by-laws  on  various  subjects.  The  istrative  court  for  the  circle,  and  in  this  capacity 
Provincial  Committee  is  the  local  executive  au-  hears  appeals  from  the  acts  of  inferior  adminis- 
thority  for  the  province  and  is  composed  of  tratiVe  officials.  The  Circle  Diet  is  the  repre- 
from  seven  to  fourteen  unsalaried  members  elect-  sentative  assembly  of  the  circle  and  is  composed 
ed  by  the  Landtag  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Its  of  members  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one- 
chief  duty  is  the  enforcement  of  the  measures  half  of  whom  retire  every  three  years. 
of  the  Landtag,  and  the  chief  officer  through  They  are  distributed  equally  between  the  urban 
▼horn  it  acts  is  the  director,  a  salaried  minis-  circles  (cities  with  over  25,000  population)  and 
terial  official  elected  by  the  Landtag  and  con-  the  rural  circles.  The  members  assigned  to  the 
firmed  by  the  King.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  urban  circles  are  elected  by  their  municipal  au- 
above  description  of  the  provincial  administra-  thorities.  Those  assigned  to  the  rural  circles  are 
tion  that  a  complete  separation  of  the  provincial  again  divided  between  the  greater  landowners 
and  local  functions  of  administration  is  observed,  and  the   rural   communes.  .  The  greater   land- 

The  Government  district,  unlike  the  province,  owners  form  themselves  into  electoral  colleges 
exists  only  for  the  administration  of  those  affairs  for  the  choice  of  their  members,  while  the  rural 
which  are  regarded  as  being  of  general  concern,  communes  elect  theirs  in  groups  and  also 
and  it  has,  therefore,  no  organs  for  the  adminis-  through  electors.  The  Circle  Diet  elects  the 
tration  of  purely  local  matters.  In  each  of  these  members  of  the  Provincial  Diet,  votes  the  pro- 
areas  is  a  board  consisting  exclusively  of  pro-  vincial  taxes,  contracts  loans,  enacts  ordinances 
fessional  administrators  appointed  by  the  King,  for  the  administration  of  various  local  affairs, 
collectively  known  as  the  government  {Regier-  and  has  power  to  create  certain  offices  and  es- 
ung)  and  having  at  its  head  an  ofpcer  called  tablish  local  institutions. 

the  government  president  {Regierungspr&sident) .  The  justice  of  the  peace  district  {Atntsbezirk) 
This  official  is  in  some  respects  the  most  impor-  consists  of  a  group  of  rural  communes  with  a 
tant  in  the  Prussian  local  administration.  He  population  of  about  1600  inhabitants.  The  jus- 
may  veto  or  set  aside  the  resolutions  of  the  tice  (Atntamann  or  Amtavorsteher)  is  appointed 
government  {Regierung) ,  and  is  the  real  head  by  the  King  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Circle 
of  the  local  service.  The  duties  of  the  'govern-  Diet  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  the  office  is 
ment'  fall  chiefly  within  the  domain  of  the  compulsory  and  unpaid.  The  duties  of  the  jus- 
Ministries  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture,  of  tice  include  the  control  of  the  local  police  and 
Public  Works,  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  of  War,  the  administration  of  the  poor  and  health  laws, 
and  of  Education  and  Worship,  to  all  of  whom  The  office  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  important 
they  are  responsible.    Another  organ  of  the  Gov-  in  the  system. 

eminent    district    is    the    District    Committee        As  to  the  communes,  there  is  found  a  dis- 

{Bezirksausschuss) ,  composed  of  the  government  tinction  between  those  which  are  rural  and  those 

president,  two  professional  members  appointed  which  are  urban.     The  larger  rural  communes 

by  the  King  for  life,  and  four  laymen  chosen  by  act  through  representative  councils  chosen  by 

the  Provincial   Committee    for   a  term   of   six  taxpayers*  while  the  less  populous  manage  their 

years.    The  chief  function  of  this  predominantly  affairs  through  mass  meetings  of  the  voters.  The 

lay  authority   is   to   exercise   control   over   the  chief  executive  officer  in  the  commune  is  known 

action  of  the  professional  government  president,  as  the  SchuUse  or  Dorfrichter  and  is  elected  for 

Its  consent  is  necessary  for  the  validity  of  his.  a  term  of  six  years  by  the  communal  council  or 

police  ordinances;  it  exercises  supervision  over  mass  meeting.     Communal  affairs   include   the 

subordinate  officials,  and  acts  as  an  administra-  regulation  of  pasturage,  tillage,  schools,  churches, 

tive  court  for  the  district.  -  etc. 

As   to    the    circle    {Kreis),    there    is    found  .     In  the  government  of  the  cities  of  Prussia  the 

again,  as  in  the  province,  the  distinction  between  deliberative  organ  is  the  council,  chosen  for  a 

those  affairs  which  are  regarded  as  of  general  term  of  six  years  by  the  taxpayers  according 

concern  and  those  which  are  looked  upon  as  of  to    the    three-class    arrangement    already    de- 

pnrely  local  interest.     The  matter  is,  however,  scribed  in  connection  with  the  Prussian  House 

somewhat  simplified   by   intrusting  to   one   set  of  Representatives.    Its  powers  are  not  specifical- 

of  organs  the  administration  of  both  spheres,  ly  enumerated,  but  comprise  the  general  admin- 

bnt  when  they  act  as  central  organs  they  are  istration    of    city    affairs.  ^  It   may,    therefore, 

subject  to  strict  central  control.    These  are  the  undertake    whatever    municipal    enterprise    it 

Landrat,  the  Circle  Committee  {Kreisausschuse) ,  chooses.     The  chief  executive  authority  in  the 
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city  is  vested  either  in  a  burgomaster  or  a  board  toms  and  habits.    The  old  Prussians,  the  original 

elected  by  the  council.     The  burgomaster  is  a  inhabitants  of  Prussia  east  of  the  Vistula,  who 

professional  officer,  while  the  board  is  composed  preserved  their  independence  until  they  were  aub- 

of  both  professional  and  lay  members,  the  ser-  dued  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  the  thirteenth 

vice  of  the  latter  being  obligatory  and  unpaid,  century,  have  died  out  or  been  absorbed,  and  their 

Where  the  board  system  prevails  the  burgomaster  language  is  no  longer  spoken.    The  Jews  number 

serves  as  chairman  of  the  board.    He  is  a  high-  about  400,000,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  dwell  in 

salaried  official  with  a  tenure  of  at  least  twelve  Berlin. 

years,  and  occupies  a  position  of  great  influence.  Histqbt.  The  origins  of  Prussian  history  up 
In  the  city  we  find  again  the  separation  of  those  to  1411  are  sufficiently  treated  under  Bbaxden- 
matters  which  are  of  central  concern  from  those  burg  (q.v.).  In  that  year  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
of  purely  local  interest,  but,  as  in  the  circle,  the  mund  placed  over  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  the 
authorities  for  the  administration  of  both  spheres  thrifty  Frederick,  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg,  who 
are  consolidated.  In  the  large  cities,  however,  wag  invested  four  years  later  with  the  hereditary 
the  central  Government  may,  if  it  wishes,  vest  sovereignty  of  the  mark  and  the  accompanying 
the  control  of  the  police  in  distinctively  cen-  dignities  6f  margrave,  prince  elector,  and  Im- 
tral  organs,  and  this  it  has  done  quite  generally.  perjai  arch-treasurer.  This  Frederick  was  the 
The  executive  board  acts  both  as  an  organ  for  head  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  (q.v.)  and 
local  administration  and  as  an  organ  for  cen-  w  jth  him  began  its  steady  rise  to  power.  He  was 
tral  administration,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  ft  capable  administrator  and  brought  order  out 
it  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  central  of  the  existing  chaos.  The  work  was  continued 
Government  at  Berlin.  By  way  of  conclusion,  it  by  his  son,  Frederick  II.  (1440-70).  Frederick 
may  be  remarked  that  the  general  characterise  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Albert  Achillea 
tics  of  Prussian  local  government  are:  first,  the  (1470-86),  who  fell  not  at  all  behind  his  father 
local  authorities  are  for  the  most  part  organs  and  brother  in  ability.  In  the  Diapositio  AekU- 
of  general  rather  than  enumerated  powers,  but  lea  of  1473  he  ordained  that  the  Franconian  mar- 
to  counteract  possible  evil  results  they  are  sub-  graviates  (Bayreuth  and  Ansbaeh)  should  be 
jected  to  central  control;  second,  the  administra-  separated  from  Brandenburg.  There  now  began 
tkm  is  subject  to  judicial  control  as  a  means  of  those  family  arrangements  by  which  lesser  terri- 
protection  to  the  individual ;  third,  a  large  part  tones,  reserved  for  younger  sons  or  acquired  by 
of  the  administrative  service  is  highly  profes-  marriage,  were  to  revert  to  the  elder  line  in  de- 
sional  in  character  and  can  be  entered  only  as  fault  of  other  heirs.  John  Cicero  (1486-99)  and 
a  result  of  special  study  and  training  and  after  Joachim  I.  Nestor  (1499-1535)  followed,  without 
passing  a  State  examination;  fourth,  to  counter-  especially  distinguishing  themselves,  but  main- 
act  the  possible  evils  of  the  bureaucracy,  a  con-  taining  the  gains  of  their  house.  The  son  of  the 
sidersble  lay  element,  whose  services  are  gener-  latter,  Joachim  II.  Hector  (1535-71),  adopted  the 
ally  obligatory  and  unpaid,  has  been  introduced  reformed  religion  in  1539,  thus  bringing  himself 
into  the  system.  into  sympathy  with  his  people,  who  in  common 

Ethnology.    The  inhabitants  of  modern  Prus-  with  all  of  North  Germany  were  embracing  Pro- 

sia    are,    for   the   most   part,    German-speaking  testantism.    He  and  his  successors,  John  George 

descendants  of  the -old  Teutonic  tribes,  mixed  (1571-98)   and  Joachim  Frederick  (1598-1608), 

more  or  less  with  Celts  in  the  west  and  south-  were,  however,  too  cautious  to  involve  Branden- 

west  and  with  Slavs  in  the  east.    There  are  two  burg  in  the  Reformation  struggles.    The  impor- 

important  branches  to  be  recognized  which  differ  tant  event  in  the  reign  of  John  Sigismund  ( 1608- 

in  customs  and  speech,  and  possibly  in  descent.  19)  was  the  reversion  of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia 

These  are  the  Low  Germans  and  the  High  Ger-  (the  region  about  Kttnigsberg)   to  the  electoral 

mans,     occupying,     respectively,     the     low-lying  branch  in  1618. 

plains  to  the  north  and  the  higher  regions  to  the  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

south.  when  hope  of  further  achievements  in  Syria  had 

In  addition  to  the  German-speaking  population  declined,  the  crusading  order  of  the  Teutonic 
there  are  a  large  number  of  Slavs  in  the  eastern  Knights  (q.v.)  turned  to  the  task  of  conquering 
part  of  the  kingdom,  a  considerable  body  of  Danes  and  Christianizing  by  the  sword  the  heathen  of 
in  Schleswig,  a  number  of  Lithuanians  in  the  the  countries  on  the  southern  and  eastern  shores 
northeast,  of  Frisians  in  the  northwest,  and  of  of  the  Baltic.  Remorselessly  but  with  tremen- 
Dutch  in  the  west,  and  a  few  representatives  of  dous  energy  they  spread  their  conquests  over  Prus- 
Celtic  peoples  (French  and  Walloons)  in  the  sia,  Pomerania,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  fe- 
west. Of  the  Slavs  the  most  important  are  the  thonia,  establishing  towns,  colonizing,  and  en- 
Czechs,  the  Wends,  and  the  Poles.  The  Czechs  forcing  conversion  upon  the  conquered  inhabi- 
are  found  in  Silesia,  and  the  Wends  in  Branden-  tants.  The  Prussians  (Borussians),  a  people 
burg  and  Silesia.  Akin  to  the  Wends,  but  speak-  closely  akin  to  the  Lithuanians,  who  inhabited 
ing  a  Polish  dialect,  are  the  Kassubs,  or  Kash-  the  Baltic  region  between  the  Vistula  and 
ubs,  dwelling  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Prov-  the  Niemen  (Memel),  offered  a  fierce  resistance, 
ince  of  West  Prussia  and  in  Pomerania.  These  and  their  subjugation  was  not  completed  until 
form  a  small  remnant  of  the  old  Slavic  Pomer-  after  a  long  struggle  in  1283.  The  Prussian  na- 
anians,  who  formerly  occupied  this  region,  but  tionality  was  gradually  swallowed  up  in  the  tide 
have  been  largely  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  of  German  colonization,  and  by  the  seventeenth 
Teutonic  element.  The  Poles,  some  three  mil-  century  the  Old  Prussian  language  was  extinct, 
lions,  form  the  largest  body  of  Slavs  in  Prussia.  Power  and  wealth  brought  a  decline  in  the 
They  dwell  in  Posen,  Silesia,  and  East  and  West  vigor  of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  Poland  after 
Prussia.  Related  to  the  Poles  are  the  Mazurians  its  union  with  Lithuania  in  the  fourteenth 
or  Mazurs,  who  dwell  in  the  southeastern  portion  century  (see  Poland)  turned  its  strength 
of  East  Prussia,  and  still  preserve  their  old  cus-  against   the   Knights,   against  whom  war  was 
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waged  until  in  1466  the  Peace  of  Thorn  destroyed  made  an  independent  sovereignty,  but  its  sove- 

the  independent    sovereignty    which    the    Order  reign,  as  a  duke,  occupied  an  inferior  rank.    When 

bad   erected.     Western    Prussia    was    annexed  the  Emperor,  Leopold  I.,  entered  upon  the  strug- 

to  the   Polish    kingdom   and   Eastern    Prussia,  gle  of  the  Spanish  Succession  he  was  anxious  to 

much  reduced,   was   retained   by   the   Teutonic  secure  the  support  of  the  German  princes,  and  he 

Knights  as  a   fief  of  Poland.    In   1511  Albert  consented,   against  the  advice   of  some   of   his 

of    the    Ansbach     branch     of     the     Hohenzol-  shrewdest  counselors,  to  allow  his  vassal,  the 

tern   was    elected    grand    master    of    the    Teu-  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  erect  ducal  Prussia, 

tonic  Order   under   a   pledge   to   refuse   to    do  which  was  outside  the  Empire,  into  a  kingdom 

homage  to  Poland.     Finding  this  impracticable  (November  16,  1700).     Frederick  III.  of  Bran- 

and  failing  to  find  support  from  the  members  of  denburg  placed  the  royal  crown  upon  his  head  at 

the  Order  who  were  residing  elsewhere,  he  re-  Kdnigsberg  on  January  18,  1701,  and  thus  be- 

garded  himself  as  absolved  from  his  pledge,  and  came  King  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia.  '  As  such  he 

with  most  of  the  Prussian  members  became  Prot-  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  other  independent 

estant,  secularized  the  State  over  which  he  ruled,  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  from  this  time  Bran- 

and  received  it  from  Poland  as  hereditary  Duke  denburg-Prussia  had  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a 

of  Prussia  ( 1525 ) .    By  agreement  with  the  elder  European  power. 

line,  upon  the  failure  of  heirs  in  the  line  of  Duke  The  reign  of  Frederick  I.,  aside  from  this  most 
Albert  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  in  1618  was  added  important  achievement,  was  uneventful.  At  his 
to  the  domains  of  the  Brandenburg  Hohenzollern.  death  in  1713  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Fred- 
In  the  reign  of  John  Sigismund  also  the  begin-  erick  William  I.  (1713-40),  an  eccentric  mon- 
nings  were  made  of  the  dominion  of  Brandenburg  arch,  who  practiced  the  closest  economies  in  ad- 
in  the  region  of  the  Rhine.  In  1609  the  ducal  ministration,  established  the  Prussian  bureau- 
line  of  Jttlich  and  Cleves  became  extinct,  and  in  cracy  on  a  sound  basis,  and  continued  the  mili- 
the  succession  contest  which  ensued  Brandenburg  tary  development  of  the  country,  raising  the  army 
was  one  of  the  claimants.  In  1666  Cleves,  Mark,  to  an  effective  strength  of  more  than  80,000  men, 
and  Ravensberg  were  definitively  assigned  to  her,  the  best  disciplined  troops  in  Europe.  By  the 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (q.v.)  Branden-  Treaty  of  Stockholm  (1720)  he  acquired  a  great 
burg  was  wasted  by  the  contending  armies,  al-  part  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  including  Stettin, 
though  the  Elector  George  William  (1619-40)  He  fought  no  wars  and  turned  over  to  his  son, 
temporized  with  both  sides  in  a  vain  endeavor  Frederick  II.,  "the  Great"  (1740-86),  an  efficient 
to  follow  the  peaceable  and  thrifty  policy  of  his  military  machine  and  a  well-filled  treasury, 
predecessors.  It  was,  therefore,  a  devastated  Hitherto  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  had  been 
and  impoverished  country  to  the  sovereignty  of  steadily  loyal  to  that  of  Austria.  The  inevitable 
which  Frederick  William  I.,  "the  Great  Elector"  rivalry  of  Prussia  and  Austria  for  supremacy  in 
(1640-88),  succeeded.  He  was  the  first  of  the  the  Germanic  body  had  not  made  itself  apparent, 
three  creators  of  the  greatness  of  modern  Frederick  William  saw  it  just  before  his  death. 
Prussia.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  making  Bran-  Frederick  clearly  understood  it,  and  thereafter  it 
denburg  a  military  State,  because  of  its  central  formed  the  keynote  of  Prussian  policy.  Imme- 
and  exposed  position.  He  brought  a  small  army  diately  after  his  accession  Frederick  made  war 
into  existence,  was  able  to  command  a  hearing  upon  Austria  for  the  possession  of  Silesia  and 
in  the  Westphalian  peace  negotiations,  and  se-  secured  most  of  that  extensive  province.  The 
cured  for  Brandenburg  by  his  shrewd  diplomacy  first  twenty-three  years  of  his  reign  were  occu- 
Farther  Pomerania  (the  line  of  Slavic  dukes  of  pied  in  a  great  measure  by  wars  in  which  the  well- 
Pomerania  having  become  extinct  in  1637),  the  husbanded  resources  of  the  country  were  taxed  to 
sees  of  Halberstadt,  Minden,  and  Kammin,  and  the  utmost.  (See  Succession  Wars;  Seven 
the  succession  to  the  See  of  Magdeburg  (1648).  Years'  Was.)  The  second  period  was  devoted  to 
In  1656  he  joined  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden  in  the  restoration  of  the  country,  the  establishment 
his  onslaught  upon  Poland,  but  in  1657,  with  his  of  its  prosperity  on  a  permanent  basis  by  the 
customary  shrewd  regard  for  the  interests  of  cultivation  of  its  material  resources,  and  the 
his  house,  he  changed  sides,  and  for  his  espousal  thorough  organization  of  its  government  in  all 
of  the  Polish  cause  he  obtained  from  Poland  departments.  The  government  was  a  despotism, 
in  the  Treaty  of  Wehlau,  in  the  same  year,  although  a  benevolent  one,  in  accordance  with 
a  renunciation  of  her  suzerainty  over  the  Duchy  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
of  Prussia.  In  1675,  when  the  Swedes  in-  The  rise  of  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate 
vaded  Brandenburg  while  Frederick  William  was  power,  representing  as  she  did  the  Germanic 
campaigning  against  France  on  the  Rhine,  he  spirit,  stimulated  German  thought  and  patriot- 
returned,  totally  defeated  them  at  Fehrbellin,  ism,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  new  Germany, 
and  drove  them  out  of  Pomerania.  Although  By  the  first  partition  of  Poland  the  greater  part 
Swedish  Pomerania  had  to  be  given  up  in  1679,  a  of  West  Prussia  was  added  to  the  kingdom, 
new  power  had  demonstrated  its  claim  to  be  heard  thereby  filling  the  gap  between  Brandenburg 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Baltic.  When  Louis  XIV.  re-  and  East  Prussia.  Frederick's  nephew  and  suc- 
voked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (q.v.),  Frederick  Wil-  cessor,  Frederick  William  II.  (1786-97),  took  up 
Ham  replied  by  the  Potsdam  Decree,  which  made  arms  against  revolutionary  France,  and  in  the 
Brandenburg  the  hospitable  asylum  for  perse-  Treaty  of  Basel  (1795)  had  to  give  up  the  Prus- 
cuted  Protestants  and  drew  to  it  thousands  of  sian  territories  west  of  the  Rhine.  He  shared 
French  Huguenots,  who  made  roost  useful  citi-  in  the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland  in 
zens.  The  Great  Elector  thus  prepared  the  way,  1793  and  1795.  See  Poland. 
during  his  long  reign,  for  the  next  great  step  in  Under  Frederick  William  III.  (1797-1840) 
the  development  of  his  State  under  his  son,  Prussia  passed  through  a  period  of  humiliation 
Frederick  III.  (1688-1713).  The  Margraviate  of  and  then  of  reorganization.  Napoleon  (q.v.)  saw 
Brandenburg  was  a  vassal  State  of  the  Holy  in  the  independent  Germanic  kingdom  a  menace  to 
Roman  Empire;   the  Duchy  of  Prussia  had  been  his  plans  and  aimed  to  crush  out  its  national 
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life.  The  attempt  of  the  King  to  play  the  old  legislature  established.  In  April,  1849,  the  King 
Brandenburg  part  of  a  neutral  when  no  power  refused  the  Imperial  crown  offered  him  by  the 
in  Europe  could  be  neutral  only  made  the  misfor-  Frankfort  Parliament,  on  the  ground  that  it  did 
tunes  of  the  country  greater.  In  1806,  after  not  proceed  from  the  action  of  the  German 
the  campaign  of  Jena,  Prussia  found  herself  princes.  (See  Germany.)  Frederick  William 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  The  Treaty  of  IV.  thus  destroyed  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
Tilsit  (July,  1807)  tore  away  about  half  of  the  Prussia  to  the  forefront  in  German  affairs.  In 
kingdom — the  territories  west  of  the  Elbe  and  1850  he  showed,  by  convoking  the  Erfurt  Parlia- 
the  Polish  territories  acquired  in  -1793  and  ment  to  consider  anew  plans  for  German  unity, 
1795.  In  this  crisis  the  government,  organ-  that  his  refusal  was  but  half-hearted.  At  this 
ized  in  a  form  fast  becoming  antiquated,  time,  however,  Austria  was  in  a  better  condition 
had  lost  its  efficiency  and  degenerated  into  for  action,  and  Schwarzenberg  promptly  brought 
a  helpless  bureaucracy  under  a  vacillating  king,  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Erfurt  gathering. 
Then  came  a  great  national  awakening.  Stein,  Prussia  was  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Austria 
Hardenberg,  and  Scharnhorst  (qq.v.)  came  in-  over  the  situation  in  Hesse,  when  the  timidity 
to  the  government  as  ministers  and  com-  and  vacillation  of  the  Prussian  Government 
pletely  reorganized  the  administration,  civil  again  led  to  a  drawing  back,  and  at  Olmutz 
and  military,  changing  Prussia  from  a  mere  (November  28-29,  1850)  Count  Manteuffel  met 
military  monarchy  to  an  armed  and  organized  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  acceded  to  all  of  Austria's 
nation  under  a  monarchical  government.  In  demands,  and  for  the  time  being  destroyed  the 
1809  the  last  remnants  of  serfdom,  which  had  prestige  which  Prussia  had  enjoyed  since  the 
been  in  process  of  abolition  since  1717,  were  done  days  of  Frederick  the  Great.  This  vacillation 
away  with.  Fichte  began  his  patriotic  propa-  ceased  when  the  Crown  Prince  William  became 
ganda.  In  1813,  allied  with  Russia  and  Austria,  Regent  in  1858.  Upon  the  latter's  accession  to 
Prussia  entered  upon  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  the  throne  in  1861  Bismarck  was  called  into  his 
she  was  able  to  take  an  active  and  effective  part  councils  and  speedily  became  the  dominant  per- 
in  the  campaigns  that  brought  about  Napoleon's  sonality  in  the  German  world.  He  rejected  alto- 
downfall.  In  1815  the  Congress  of  Vienna  al-  gether  the  temporizing  and  timid  policy  of  his 
lowed  Prussia  (reinstated  in  most  of  her  old  Ger-  predecessors  and  made  it  evident  that  the  regen- 
man  possessions)  only  the  Province  of  Posen  and  eration  of  Germany  must  be  accomplished  through 
the  city  of  Danzig  of  her  share  of  the  second  and  'f™8""1  ■0WM7  and  by  a  policy  of  force.  In 
third  partitions  of  Poland,  but  in  recompense  ls?*  Prussia  and  Austria  engaged  m  a  joint  war 
awarded  what  was  of  much  more  value  to  her  *»£  Denmark,  which  resulted  m  the  hbmtom 
as  a  German  State— large  territories  on  the  of  Schleswig-Holstem  from  Danish  rule.  Thedif- 
Rhine,  half  of  Saxony,  and  what  was  left  of  Swed-  £rences.  between  the  rival  powers  relative  to  the 
ish  Pomerania.  From  this  time  the  history  of  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  duchies  gave  Bis- 
Prussia  and  that  of  Germany  are  insepa-  marck  hl8  opportunity  to  force  a  war  with  Aus- 
rable.  It  became  the  aim  of  Prussian  statesman-  tria-  (See  Gebmant;  Schlkswig-Homtein ;  Aus- 
ship  to  unite  Germany  under  Prussian  leader-  tbia-Hukgaby.)  The  Seven  Weeks'  War L(q.v.)fol- 
ship  and  oust  Austria  from  her  presidency  of  lowed,  in  which  Prussia  had  an  ally  m  IUly.  By 
the  new  confederation.  The  Zollverein  (q.v.),  it  Austria  was  forced  out  of  the  Gennanic  body, 
including  all  Germany  except  Austria,  was  a  an<*  Hanover,  HesscCassel,  Nassau,  and  Frank- 
step  in  this  direction;  but  the  inherent  jeal-  fo.rt  were  annexed  to  Prussia,  with  which  Schlea- 
ousies  of  the  German  States  prevented  any  W1g  «»  Holstem  were  at  the  same  time  lncor- 
further  advance.  porated.    The  North  German  Confederation  was 

The  vears  from   1840  to   1861,  covering  the  formed  under  Prussian  leadership, 

reign  of  Frederick  William  IV.    (q.v.),  formed  It  now  remained  to  bring  the  States  of  South 

a    critical    period    for    Prussia.       All    Europe  Germany    into    the    union.     This    result    was 

was   stirring  with  the  liberal  and  constitutional  brought  about  with  the  same  certainty  of  action 

agitation  which   culminated   in   the   revolutions  that  had  produced  the  struggle  with   Austria, 

of   1848.    The   King  of   Prussia   possessed   cul-  The  Franco-German  War  and  the  establishment 

tivated  tastes,  but   he  proved  to  be  a  bigoted  of  the  German  Empire  followed.     For  this  series 

adherent  of  the  old  order  of  caste  and  privilege.  of  events,  and  the  history  of  Prussia  to  the  pres- 

He  granted  a  legislative  assembly  in  1847,  but  ent  time.     See  Germany;  Bismabck;  William 

the  basis  of  representation  was  provincial,  not  I- >  Frederick  III.;  William  II. ;  Kultubkampf; 

popular.     The  revolutionary  movement  was  se-  Socialism;  Political  Parties  (section  on  0er* 

verely  felt  in  Prussia,  especially  in  the  great  wwmy,  etc. 

student  centres.     In  Berlin  serious  rioting  cul-  Bibliography.  Toppen,  Historisch-komparative 

minated  in  a  pitched  battle  between  the  populace  Geographie  von  Preussen  (Gotha,  1858) ;  Engel, 

and  the  troops  on  March   18-19,    1848,   in   the  Land  und  Leute  des  preussischen  Staates  ( Berlin, 

course  of  which  more  than  200  men  fell  in  the  1863)  ;  Hillebrand,  La  Prusse  contemporaine  et 

defense   of  the   barricades.     The   King  yielded,  ses    institutions    (Paris,    1867)  ;    Mttller-Kopen, 

consented  to  the  formation  of  a  national  guard,  Die    Hohenbestimmungen    der    koniglich    preus- 

and  summoned  a  Liberal  Ministry.    On  May  22d  sischen     Landesaufnahme      (Berlin,      1875-85); 

a   constituent   convention   assembled   in    Berlin,  Weber,  Preussen  vor  500  Jahren  in  kulturhis* 

but  its  character  was  so  radical  that  the  King,  torischer,  statistischer  und  militdrischer  Bezick- 
taking  advantage  of  the  reaction  which  had  al-  .  ung  nebst   Special-Geographie    (Danzig,   1878): 

ready  set  in  at  Vienna,  transferred  the  conven-  Von   Ronne,   Das   Staatsrecht   der   preussischen 

tion  from  Berlin  to  Brandenburg,  and  on  Decern-  Monarchic  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1881-84)  ;  Schulse- 

ber  5th   pronounced   its   dissolution,   publishing  GRvernitz,     Das     preussische     Staatsrecht    auf 

at  the  same  time  a  constitution,  based  on  demo-  Orundlage  des  deutschen  Staatsrechts   (Leipzig, 

cratic  principles.     The  old   system   of  different  1888-90)  ;  Whitman,  Imperial  Germany  (London, 

estates  was  abandoned  and  a  united  bicameral  1889) ;    Grotefend,    Lehrbuch    des    preussischen 
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Tmcaltungsrechts     (Leipzig,     1890-92);     Neu-  East  Prussia  is  divided  into  the  two  districts 

mann,   Geographie,    OrUtextkon   des   Deutschen  of  Konigsberg  and  Gumbinnen,  with  Konigsberg 

Reich*   (Leipzig,    1894) ;    Pollard,   A   Study   of  as  the  capital.     The  province  is  represented  by 

Municipal  Government    (London,   1894)  ;   Goltz,  36  members  in  the  Lower  House  and  24  in  the 

Die  landlichen  Arbeiter  und  der  preussische  Stoat  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  and  re- 

(Jena,  1893) ;    Meyer,  Lehrbuch  des  deutschen  turns   17   Deputies  to  the  Reichstag.     In   1900 

Staatsrechts    (Leipzig,    1895);   Lair,  LHmperia-  the  population  was  1,996,626  (2,006,689  in  1895), 

lime  allemand  (Paris,  1902) ;  Huber,  Deutsche  including  1,698,465  Protestants.    For  history,  see 

land  ah  Industriestaat   (Stuttgart,  1900) ;  Hue  Prussia. 

dr Grais  Der  peusstscheStaat  (Berlin,  1903) ;  PBUSSIA,    West.     A   province   of   Prussia, 

torn***  ^rbucher  (Berlin,  annually).    For  lHmM  by  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  East  Prussia 

hjstory^nsult:   Tutte,  History  of  Prussia   (4  Qn  the  J^    Ru88ian  Poland  and'  ^  Provinoe 

yob.,  Boston,  1884-96) ,  a  work  of  the  highest  of  Posen  on  the  80uth    and  the   provincea  of 

whoiarship,    which    the    death    of    the    author  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  on  the  west  (Map: 

brought  to  a  close  with  the  year  1757;  Ranke,  Prus8ia    j6i).    Area    over  9800  square  miles. 

Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  and  tf«-  The  flUrface  ifl  moatl    flat  ftnd  in  ^      rta  Hea 

^w^fT"?   J?Ur*??    the   n*™******   «?*  below    the    level    of    the    sea.     It   is    traversed 

Eighteenth ^(m    (trans.,   Gordon,   3  vols.,  from  we8t  to  eagt  b     ft               of  hn,8  which 

London,  1849)  ;    Stand,   GeschichU >  des preus-  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  the  Turmberg,  1080 

when  Staates    (5    vols.,    Gotha,    1831-54),   to  feet     The  *hief  mden&tion  on  the  ^^  i8  the 

1/63,  a  standard  work,   with   its  continuation,  Qulf  of  Danziger,  which  is  separated  from  the 

Riemann,    Neuere    Geschichte    des   preussischen  ^  by  the  long  gpit  j^^  a8  Hela  Peninsula. 

Staates   vom    Hubertsburger    Frieden    bis    zum  The  80Uthwestern  part  of  the  Frisches  Haff  also 

Wiener     Congress      (Gotha,      1882);      Eberty,  belongs  to  West  Prussia.  The  province  is  watered 

Geschichte des    preussischen   Staates    (7    vols.,  principally  by  the  Vistula  and  its  tributaries, 

Breslau,  1873),  another  work  of  standard  value,  and  contains  many  small  lakes.     The  climate  is 

coming  up  to    1871;    Pierson,   Preussische   Ge~  somewhat  raw  in  the  lower  parts.    Agriculture  is 

tchichte  (2  vols.,  Berlin,   1881),  able,  strongly  the  principal  industry,  and  rye, potatoes,  and  oats 

pro-Prussian;      Heimel,     Geschichte     Preussens  are  the  chief  products.    Sugar  beets  and  tobacco 

(Konigsberg,    1876).     Droysen,    Oeschiehte  der  are  produced  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  stock- 

preussischen  Politik  (Berlin,  1876),  is  a  monu-  raising  is  also  well  developed,  the  province  being 

mental  work  by  one  of  Germany  s  foremost  his-  noted  for   ita   fine  horses.     The  manufacturing 

tonans,  but  strongly  partisan  and  only  prac-  industries  are  as  yet  unimportant,  and  are  con- 

ticable  for  specialists,  to  whom  its  merits  and  fined  entirely  to  the  cities.    The  principal  in- 

defecte  will  be  sufficiently  familiar.     For  a  de-  dustries  are  shipbuilding,  notably  at  Danzig  and 

tailed      bibliography,       see      Dahlmann-Waitz,  Elbing,  and  lumber  manufacturing  in  many  of 

Quellenkunay  der  deu^ohen  Geschichte  (6th  ed.,  ^  citie8  alom?  the  Vistula.     Linen  and  other 

revised  by  Stemdorff,  GOttingen,  1894).  textiles  are  produced  in  the  rural  districts.    The 

PBUSSIA,  East.  The  northeasternmost  prov-  chief  article  of  commerce  is  lumber,  which  is 

ince  of  Prussia,  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea  on  imported  extensively  from  Russia  to  Thorn  and 

the  northwest,  Russian  Poland  on  the  east  and  Danzig.     For    purposes    of    administration    the 

south,  and  the  Province  of  West  Prussia  on  the  province  is   divided   into   the   two   districts   of 

west  (Map:  Prussia,  K  1).    Area,  excluding  the  Danzig  and  Marienwerder,  with  Danzig  as  the 

Frisches  and  Kurisches  Haff,  14,282  square  miles,  capital.     It  is  represented  by  22  members  in  the 

It  forms  a  part  of  the  southern  coast  plateau  of  Lower  House  and  13  in  the  Upper  House  of  the 

the  Baltic  Sea,  and  its  surface,  largely  flat,  is  in-  *""»?«*  Landtag  and  returns   13  members  to 

terspereed  with  marshy  tracts  in  the  northeast  the  ^J"***.    ihJLp0I?,f Vf?  .*i  •     ,^Ym^ 

and  south,  and  with  dunes  along  the  coast.    The  ™s  li33>™1  m  i89?  and  M0M59  in  1000.     In 

southern  part  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  }£95  **?  RA0mfn^St^Pl1C8  numbered  758,168  and 

lakes,   of    which    the    largest    are    the    Mauer,  *he  Protestants  702,030. 

Spirding,  and  Lowentin.    The  chief  rivers  of  the  PRTJSSIC  ACID.    See  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

province  are  the  Niemen  (here  called  the  Memel),  PBTJTH,  prom.     An  important  tributary  of 

«  J*?'™**  *!f  Pa88ar^ ™?  hirger  rivers  th    ,          £*      of  the  j^^     It  ri8eg  in  the 

IZ^f  bl<?,»?nd  ST7  r      ♦     -lake*  areA^5"  Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  boundary  of  Gali- 

n«*ed  by  cunals.    The  climate  is   raw.     Agri-  .    J  d  H               flow8'  through  the  southeastern 

IwL^CT     3± ^~    L^'  Part  of  GalS;  and  then  foVms  the  boundary 

S^L    •  &'  -      €  tf   •        J? H*0*9^   ^^  line  between  Bessarabia   (Russia)  and  Rumania, 

Stock-raising  is  very  important,  and  the  horses     ...       ,,     ~       ,  vn  ,  ,   ',„ t»«.ik    ' 

„, «    ,  tj°.           J             i.uui.«r«         -  joining  the  Danube  near.  Galatz   (Map:   Balkan 

^rSVi^Trtt  yjS£P25  k„in9g«la,G2).  Its  total  len«tl ,  i(  over  500 
studs  ^^  miles.  Its  course  is  very  swift  and  the  river  is 
S?'  '  _  ,  ..  x  ,,  _.  ,  _  used  principally  for  floating  timber,  although  it 
lie  forests  belong  mostly  to  the  State,  and  are  ia  navigable  from  Jassy  downward  for  about  170 
exploited  extensively.  The  manufacturing  in-  miie8.  In  1711  the  army  of  Peter  the  Great  was 
dustries  are  as  yet  slightly  developed,  and  most  hemmed  in  on  the  bank  of  the  Pruth,  near  Husi, 
of  them  are  in  connection  with  agriculture,  such  by  the  Turks.  They  finally  allowed  the  Czar  to 
as  brewing,  distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of  withdraw  upon  his  consenting  to  give  up  Azov, 
beet  sugar.  Iron  is  produced  in  limited  quan- 
tities, and  the  manufacturing  of  textiles  is  car-  PBTTTZ,  promts,  Hans  (1843—).  A  German 
ried  on  as  a  house  industry.  The  transportation  historian,  born  at  Jena,  son  of  the  following.  He 
facilities  of  the  province  are  very  good,  theTe  studied  in  Jena  and  in  Berlin,  where  he  estab- 
being,  besides  the  extensive  system  of  natural  lished  himself  as  Privat-docent  in  1873.  The  re- 
and  artificial  waterways,  1375  miles  of  railway,  pults  of  an  expedition  into  Syria,  undertaken  by 
chiefly  State  lines.    For  administrative  purposes  order  of  the  Government,  in  1874,  were  embodied 
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in  the  work  Aus  Phonicien  (1876).    In  1877  he  pamphlets    directed    against    Arminianism.    In 

became  professor  at  the  University  of  KQnigsberg,  1632  appeared  his  Histriomaatix,  or  a  Scourge 

and  after  having  resigned  his  chair,  owing  to  a  for    Stageplaycrs,    an    attack    on    the    popular 

disease  of  the  eye,  settled  in  Munich  in  1902.  His  amusements  of  the  period,  which  contained  pre- 

principal    works    include:    Heinrich    dcr    Lowe  sumedly  veiled  attacks  on  the  King  and  Queen. 

(1865);    Kaiser   Friedrich   J.    (1871-74);    Kul-  He    was   imprisoned    in   the   Tower,   underwent 

turgeschichte  der  Kreuzziige  (1883)  ;  Staatenge-  prosecution  in  the  Star  Chamber,  was  sentenced 

achichte  des  Abendlandes  im  Mittelalter   (1885-  to  a  fine  of  £5000,  degradation  from  his  degrees, 

87)  ;  Entwicklung  und  Untergang  des  Tempelher-  and  expulsion  from  Oxford  and  Lincoln's  Inn, 

ren-Ordens  (1888)  ;  Aus  des  grossen  Kurfiirsten  the  loss  of  both  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  and  to 

letzten    Jahren    (1897)  ;    and    Preussische    Gfe-  have  his  book  burnt  in  public  by  the  hangman. 

achichte  (1899-1902)),  in  which  he  placed  him-  He  was  also  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 

self  in  opposition  to  the  delineation  of  Prussian  ment,  and  was  reimprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Three 

history  as  inspired  by  patriotic  tendencies.  years  after,  he  found  means  to  publish  from  his 

__.    „  /,Ai««rtx       a   rt  j.  prison  another  pamphlet,  in  which  he  fiercely 

PBUTZ,  Robert  (1816-72)      A  German  poet  J[ttacked  the  hierarchy,  and  wa8  unsparing  in 

and   historian   of   literature.     He   was   born   at  his  abuge  of  Laud  ani  other  bishops.    Fortius 

Stettin,  and  studied  philology,  philosophy    and  hc  wa8        in  pro8ecuted,  another  fine  of  £5000 

history  in   Berlin,   Breslau,  and   Halle.     Prutz  wag  imposedj  he  was  agam  pilloried,  losing  such 

boldly  advocated  liberal  ideas  in  science,  religion,  gtumps  of  ears  as  the  executioner  had  before 

and   politics,   and   incurred   the   dislike   of   the  8pared,  and  was  branded  on  both  cheeks  with 

Government  in  consequence.     In  1849,  however,  the  letters  S.L.— seditious  libeler— which  be  in- 

mainly  as  a  result  of  the  popularity  of  his  free  geniously  interpreted  as  'stigmata  Laudis/ 
lectures  he  was  appointed  professor  of  literature        He  remained  a  clo8e  prisoner  till  in  1640-the 

at  the  Lniversity  of  Halle,  and  soon  had  a  large  ^       Parliament  then  sitting— he  was  released 

following  of  liberal-minded  students   but  was  so  b    a  warrant  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 

harassed   by   the   Government   that  he   resigned  ^^    fa    London    with   loud   expre88i<ms  of 

in  1859,  and  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  popUiar  8ynipathy.     Shortly  afterwards  he  went 

he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  to  Parliament  as  member  for  Newport,  Cornwall, 

Besides  several  volumes  of  poems ,  notably  Aus  and  in  164?  was  elected  recover  of  Bath.    For 

der  Heimat  (1858),  Aus  goldenen  Tagen  (1861  ,  gome  he  wag  actively  and  at  times  promi- 

Herbstrosen  (1865)    Stimmen  der  Liebe  (1868),  nentl  d  on  the         ular  side  m  the 

he    wrote    a    sparkling    comedy,    Die  pohtische  ceedings    of    the    House    of    Commons.     In   the 

Vochenstube    (1843),   several  dramas    and  the  extreme    measures,     however,     leading    to    the 

novels  Das  Engelchen J 1851),  Der  Musikantcn-  deposition  and  death  of  the  King,  he  declined  all 

turm  (1855)    Oberndorf  ( 1862),  and  others.    His  shJre     and  bein-  one  of  those  whom  Cromwell 

writings  on  literary  subjects,  which  are  more  im-  shortiy  after  expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 

portant,    include:     Der    Gottinger    Dichterbund  mons>  he  proceeded  to  assail  him  in  print  with 

(1841);     Geschichte    des    deutschen     Theaters  an  asperity  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had 

(1847);  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Journalismus  \^{ot^  made   war  Upon   the  bishops,   in  return 

(1845)  ;   Die  deutache  Litteratur  der  Gegenwart  j^ing  ^Am  subjected  to  several  years'  imprison- 

(1860)    Ludwig  Holberg,  sein  Leben  und  seine  ment     Qn  Cromwell's  death  he  returned  to  his 

Schriften     (1853);     translations    of     Holberg's  place  in  Parliament,  zealously  interesting  him- 

selected  comedies    (1868);    and  Menschen  und  8eif  in  the  royal  cause;   after  the  Restoration, 

Bucher,  biographische  Beitrage  zur  deutschen  Lit-  the  office  was  bestowed  on  him  of  keeper  of  the 

teratur    und    Sittengeschichte    des    18.    Jahr-  records  in  the  Tower,  in  the  words  of  Charles 

hunderts  (1862).    Consult  Gottschall,  in  Unsere  n,f    "to   keep   busy   Mr.    Prynne   quiet."     His 

Zeit  (Leipzig,  1872).  passion  for  pamphleteering,  however,  again  in- 

PBYDZ,  pruts,  Alvilde   (1850—).     A  Nor-  volved   him   in    difficulties   with   the   House  of 

wegian  novelist.     She  was  born  near  Frederiks-  Commons,  from  which,  on  a  charge  of  seditious 

hald,  in  Southern  Norway.     In  1880  she  gained  libel,  he  escaped  expulsion  only  by  confession  of 

some    attention    by    the    story    Agn    og    Agnar  error   and   recantation.     Henceforth   he   busied 

(1880).    After  the  publication  of  /  M oil  (1885)  himself  chiefly  as   a  compiler  of  matter  illus- 

she  received  a  Government  stipend  and  traveled  trative  of  constitutional  and  Parliamentary  nis- 

in  Denmark,  Germany,   Switzerland,  and  Italy,  tory.     Of  his  works,  which  comprise  nearly  two 

Mention  should  be  made  of  Undervejs   (1889);  hundred   volumes,   the   most   valuable   are  the 

Arnak    (1892)  ;    Drom    (1893)  ;   Bellis    (1895)  ;  Calendar  of  Parliamentary  Writs,  and  his  Kec- 

Gunvor  Thorsdatter   til   Haero,   translated   into  ords.     He  died   at  Lincoln's   Inn,   October  24, 

German   in    1897    (1895);    Sylvia    (1898);    and  1669. 
sketches  of  travel  in  the  form  of  fiction,  Blade        PR  YOB,  prf'Or,  Roger  Atkinson   (1828-). 

(1898)-  An  American  journalist  and  lawyer.     He  was 

PBYNNE,   Hester.     The   heroine   of  Haw-  born  near  Petersburg,  in  Dinwiddie  County,  Va., 

thorne's  Scarlet  Letter,  condemned  for  her  sin  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  1845, 

to  wear  on  her  breast  the  badge  which  gives  the  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1848,  and 

title  to  the  romance.  studied  law.    He  became  editor  of  the  Southside 

PBYNNE,  William  (1600-69).    An  English  Democrat   at  Petersburg,  and  in   1854  he  was 

political  polemist  and  annalist.     He  was  born  called  to  Washington  to  edit  the  Washington 

near  Bath,  where  he  received  his  early  education,  Union,  the  principal  organ  of  the  Pierce  Admin- 

afterwards  proceeding  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  istration  in  the  capital.    In   1855  he  was  sent 

where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1621.     He  to  Greece  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission,  and 

early  became   involved   in   ecclesiastical   contro-  in    1856    he    became    editor    of    The   Richmond 

versy,   and   speedily   made   himself   heard    as   a  Enquirer,  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  in 

champion    of     the    Puritan    party     in    various  the  South.    In  1857  he  established  at  Richmond 
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8  paper  called  The  South,  in  which  his  advocacy  his  Travels  in  Mongolia,  which  is  the  standard 

of  extreme  States-rights  views  brought  him  into  work  on  that  part  of  the  Empire.     In  1876-77 

national  prominence.    In  1858  he  was  elected  to  he  rediscovered  the  Lob- nor  and  traced  the  course 

Congress,  and  was  reelected  in  1860,  and  brought  of  the  great  river  Tarim,  which  enters  that  lake 

upon  himself  considerable  ridicule  by  challenging  after  draining  the  whole  of  Chinese  Turkestan. 

to  a  duel  John  F.  Potter,  a  Republican  Congress-  He  also  reached  the  Altyn-Tagh   range,   which 

man  from  Wisconsin,  and  then  refusing  to  meet  forms  one  of  the  northern  barriers  of  Tibet.    This 

him  when  Potter  proposed  that  the  duel  be  fought  great   journey   is    recorded    in    his   book   From 

with  bowie  knives  in  a  dark  room.     When  Vir-  Kulja  Across   the  TianShan  to  Lob-nor.       In 

ginia  seceded,  he  returned  South,  where  he  was  his    third   expedition    (1879-1880)    he   explored 

elected  to  the  Provisional  Confederate  Congress  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  a  part  of  Eastern 

and  the  first  regular  Confederate  Congress.    Ap-  Tibet,  and  attempted  to  reach  Lhasa  from  the 

pointed  colonel  of  a  Virginia  regiment,  he  par-  north,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  farther  than 

tieipated  in  the  campaigns  about  Richmond,  dis-  the  region  of  the  Kuku-nor,  where  he  was  de- 

tinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Williamsburg  serted  by  his  guide  and  suffered  terrible  hard- 

and  Sharpsburg,   and  was  brevetted  brigadier-  ships.    His  fourth  journey    (1883-85)    extended 

general,  but  resigned  his  commission  in  1863  as  from  Kiakhta  to  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho,  in- 

a  result  of  a  quarrel  with  President  Davis.    He  eluding  the  exploration  of  Northern  Tibet.     He 

soon  enlisted  again   as   a  private   in   Fitzhugh  crossed  the   Gobi   waste,    discovered   the   water 

Lee's  cavalry,  and  was  captured  and  confined  for  parting  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  Hoang 

«>me  months    in    Fort    Lafayette.      Returning  and  Yangtse  rivers,  and  found  the  wild  camel. 

South  on  parole,  he  advised  the  South  to  submit.  Another  attempt  on  this  journey  to  reach  Lhasa 

After  the  war  he  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  waB  unsuccessful.     He  was  preparing  for  another 

engaged  in  newspaper  work,  and   studied  law.  journey  into  Tibet  when  he  died  of  typhoid  fever 

Admitted  to   the    bar,    he    rose    rapidly    to    a  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Issik-kul,  at  the  town  of 

prominent  place  in  his  profession,  and  in  1890  Karakol,  which,  in  1893,  was  renamed  Przhevalsk 

he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hill  a  judge  of  the  in  his  honor.    He  received  the  highest  medals  of 

Court  of  Common   Pleas,   in   1891   was  elected  the  leading  geographical  and  many  other  scientific 

to  the  same  office  for  a  fourteen-year  term,  and  societies,  was  pensioned  by  his  Government,  and 

under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  of  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.    The 

\m  was  transferred  as  a  justice  to  the  reor-  Russian  Imperial  Academy  of  Science  struck  a 

ganized  Supreme   Court.     He   retired   from  the  special  medal  in  his  honor  as  the  first  explorer  of 

bench  on  account  of  age  in  1899.  the  natural  features  of  Central  Asia. 

FBYTAHETOC  (Lat.,  from  Gk.wpvrapuopt  pry-  PSALMANAZAR,      s&l'ma-na'zer,      George 

taneiony  from  v-ptfrant,  pry tanis,  Lesbian  wp&rawts,  (1679-1763).      A      celebrated      impostor,      born 

protanis,  presiding  officer,  from  wp6,  pro,  before),  probably    in   Languedoc.     He    received    a   good 

A  public  building  in  various  Greek  cities,  espe-  education  from   the  Jesuits,  but  was   idle  and 

cully  one  in  ancient  Athens,  where  the  State  pleasure-loving,    spent    his    youth    in    wander- 

extended  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  foreigners  mg  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,   as  pilgrim, 

and  citizens  of  distinction.  beggar,   soldier,  tutor,   and  servant,   living  for 

PBZEKTSL     psh^l,     A    fortified    town  X^T&S&TFlJS  ?J£ 

in  the  Crownland   of  Galicia,  Austria,  situated  „„«,.„  j«   *     „    Tana„*a*  ™,™-*  *»««,   t?^««^« 

on  th*  Sun    *u  mil**  w«t  of  Lpmhprir   (Man-  querade  as  a  Japanese  convert  from  Formosa, 

on  me  fcan,  04   nines   wesi  01    1-iemDerg    iJ»iap.  aaflump<j  the  name  of  PqfLlm&nnzar    wan  brought 

Austria,  H   2).      It   is   the   seat   of   a  Roman  J881^**}  ™e  name  .° ^aimanazar, ,was  orougnt 

r  AU  ,.        j    ' Vi      i    s\S\*  a      u-  v            j\  to  England,  and   introduced   to  the   Bishop  of 

Catholic  and  a  Greek  Orthodox  bishop,  and  has  j^J*  b    '    certain  T          ch    lain  of      J^,. 

i  number  of  old   churches  and  monasters,  a  ment  wh*m  he  had  mefc  at's,u^    The  Angi^ 

h«her  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  teachers  etc.  ch      h     j  ^  fa  th       ^    d  h    th      J      t 

Its  manufactures   include  machinery,  spodium,  ...  .     ni«„-j  *„  -..-.„_  i,j„  „*..j:„      t>._i_- 

liquenra,  floor,  and  naphtha.    There  is  a  consid-  h,m  to  °*!°'d.to  p,u'8U,e  h,s  stud,e8,:    Pfa1™*" 

erable    trade    in     wood,    grain,    leather,    and  nazar  P"M«hed  a  fabulous  geography  of  For- 

46,349  including  8514  military.  an  ^^  rf  '^  Form08J£  ^^  ^  CU8. 

PRZHBVAU3KI,    przha-v&l'y'-skfc,    Nikolai  toms.    About  1710,  however,  he  seems  to  have 

Mikhatlovitch  (1839-88).    A  Russian  explorer,  repented  of  his  continued  fraud,  confessed  his 

born  of   Polish    parents    at   Kimbrovo,    in    the  guilt,  and  become  truly  religious.     By  acting  as 

Government    of    Smolensk.       He    was    educated  editor  and  compiler  he  made  a  comfortable  liv- 

at  the  Gymnasium  of  Smolensk,  entered  the  mili-  ing,    and    retained    the    esteem    which    he    had 

tary  academy   at    Saint   Petersburg,   and    from  gained  under  false  pretenses.    In  1764  appeared 

18W  to  1866  lectured  oh  history  and  geography  his  memoirs  under  the  title  Memoirs  of   *    #    * 

in  the  Warsaw  Cadet  School.    In  1867  he   vol-  Commonly  Known  by  the  Name  of  George  Psah 

miteered  for  service  in  Eastern  Siberia,  where  manazar.    These  give  no  hint  of  his  real  name 

he  explored  and  botanized  for  two  years  in  the  or  birthplace. 

valley  of  the  Ussuri,  publishing  his  Notes  on  PSALMODY  (ML.  psalmodia,  from  Gk.  ^a\- 
the  Vssuri  on  his  return  to  Saint  Petersburg.  fu?8la,  a  singing  of  psalms,  from  ^aXpfe,  psalmos, 
This  book  gave  much  valuable  information  on  psalm,  hymn,  song,  from  f dXXetr,  psallein,  to 
Northern  Manchuria,  and  the  Russian  Geographi-  play  on  a  stringed  instrument  +  W«r,  adein, 
eal  Society  awarded  him  a  medal  for  a  paper  bdfav,  aeidein,  to  sing).  In  its  widest  sense, 
written  on  the  native  population  of  that  region,  the  singing  of  the  Psalms  of  the  Bible  or  other 
Tn  1870  he  started  on  his  first  expedition  to  sacred  songs  in  worship;  often  restricted,  how- 
Central  Asia,  and  traveled  for  three  years  in  the  ever,  to  the  singing  of  metrical  versions  of  the 
west-central  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  Psalms  to  short,  simple  airs.  See  Hymnology; 
results  of  his  explorations   were   published   in  Hymn-Tunes;  Wobship. 
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PflALX  OP  LITE,  A.    A  well-known  short  'Books  of  Moses/  each  section  provided  with  a 

poem  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  published  in  the  doxology    at   the   close.    The   purpose  of  the 

Knickerbocker  Magazine,  October,  1838.  various  collections  is  evident— to  bring  together 

PSALMS  (from  Gk.  faX^,    psalmos,  psalm,  religious   ^7?n8;    **?  ^i.Ption  °*  groups  to 

hymn,  song),  Book  of.    According  to  the  Jewish  members  of  the  Levitical  guilds  may  be  regarded 

canon,  the  first  book  of  the  third  division  of  the  f  *  tiufficT?  e*ldence  ,tha^  *he  5?111^ona  «» 

Old  Testament,  known  as  KetMblm  or  Hajio-  *°  b?J?5d.*,nl the  "*"»*:    B?£  Th\]e  **  *P  * 

grapha;  in  the  Christian  canon  the  second  book  ad,n1^'.  *£**  »ot  follow  that  all  of  the  hymns 

of  the  section.     The  arrangement  of  the  latter  mclu*ed  in  the  collections  were  composed  for  the 

was  adopted  from  the  Septuagint,  which  placed  temPK  ™tua1'  n?r  do  the  consideraUons  above 

the  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs  in  what  f*  ioK*h  touch.  *he  ^J8  °f  **  P10^  a?  to  ** 

was  supposed  to  be  the  chronological  order  of  ***?  of  imposition  of  the  hymns  themselves, 

their  composition,   under  the   influence  of  the  .Tne  natural  starting  point  for  the  investigation 

tradition  ascribing  the  first  to  Moses,  the  second  Jj  this  problem  is  the  headings  in  the  traditional 

to  David,  and  the  third  to  Solomon.    The  Hebrew  Hebrew  text  and  in  the  Greek  translation.   Al- 

title  of  the  book  is  T&hilltm,  'songs  of  praise ;'  though  we  are  obliged  to  pass  beyond  the  data 

the    English    psalms    is    from    the    Septuagint  furnished   by   these    headings,    they  cannot  be 

rendering    of    TihilUm,  +*\ftU.    The    Book    of  altogether  set  aside,  even  though  their  late  origin 

Psalms  is  properly  a  collection  of  hymns  which  admits   no   doubt.     These   headings  appear  to 

became  a  manual  of  the  temple  service  at  Jeru-  a8«ribe  the  authorship  of  73  psalms  to  David; 

salem  in  the  post-exilic  period.    The  collection  4?  are  anonymous;  and  the  remainder  are  di- 

consists    of    150    compositions,    divided    in    the  vided  among  a  variety  of  authors  as  follows: 

Hebrew    Bible    like    the    Pentateuch    into    five  two  are  associated  with  Solomon,  one  with  Moses, 

books:    (1)  Psalms  i.-xli.;    (2)  xlii.-lxxii. ;   (3)  eleven   with   the   sons   of   Korah,  twelve  with 

lxxiiL-lxxxix.  j    (4)    xc-cvi.;    (5)    cvii.-cl.     The  ^P8'  one  w  attributed  U>  Heman,  one  to  Ethan. 

date  of  the  final  compilation,  which,  it  must  be  J11*1116  Hebrew  preposition  which  is  translated 

borne  in  mind,  is  independent  of  the  question  to  is  an  ambiguous  particle,  and  it  by  no  means 

of  composition,  is  now  brought  down  close  to  follows  that  the  expression  a  'Psalm  to  David' 

the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era ;  but  long  ere  means  necessarily  a  psalm  composed  by  David, 

this  time  there  existed  collections  of  psalms,  and  tt  may  mean  that,   but  the  same  preposition 

abundant  remains  of  such  collections  are  found  W0UW  be  used  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  psalm 

in  the  book  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  was   a   Iridic'   composition,   that  is  to  say, 

time.  belonging  to  a  class  of  compositions  called  for 

In  reality,  however,  a  threefold  division,  (1)  one  reason  or  another  after  David.  In  such  an 
i.-xli.,  (2)  xlii.-lxxxix.,  (3)  xc.-cl.,  would  be  instance  as  the  psalms  of  'the  sons  of  Koran,' 
more  'rational.  Of  these  divisions,  again,  it  is  »t  is  quite  evident  that  the  preposition  to'  can- 
only  the  first,  in  which  all  psalms  except  the  first  n°t  indicate  authorship,  since  it  is  highly  im- 
two  are  ascribed  to  David  (excluding  the  tenth,  Probable  that  an  entire  family  or  guild  should 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  ninth,  and  the  bave  composed  any  particular  hymn.  The  same 
thirty-third,  which  the  Septuagint  ascribes  also  conclusion  follows  from  the  occurrence  of  several 
to  David),  that  may  be  said  to  consti-  names  at  the  head  of  a  psalm,  as  e.g.  xxxix.  and 
tute  a  uniform  group.  The  second  division  lx"->  which  have  the  names  David  and  Jeduthun 
has  as  a  distinguishing  mark  the  use  of  Elohim  attached,  or  exxxvii.  which  in  the  Septuagint 
as  the  name  of  Godmstead  of  Yahweh  in  the  bears  the  heading  David  and  Jeremiah;  or 
main  part  of  the  division  (xlii.-lxxxiii.).  Tak-  CX3?T,1U^  w!n«h  ha8  three  names,  David,  Haggai, 
ing  up  these  Elohim  psalms,  it  is  to  be  observed  anl  Zechanah,  attached  to  it  in  the  SeptuaP1* 
that  they  consist  of  (a)  psalms  ascribed  to  text.  The  assumption,  therefore,  is  justified  that 
David,  and  (b)  psalms  ascribed  to  Levitical  whe«  the  headings  were  first  attached  to  the 
circles,  viz.  to  Asaph  or  to  sons  of  Korah.  The  psalms,  it  was  not  done  exclusively  with  the 
Davidic   psalms  are   ii.-lxxi.,  placed  between  a  purpose  of  indicating  authorship,  but  also  to 


single  Asaphite  psalm    (1.)  'and  the  main  Asa-    specify  the  character  of  the  collection  to  which 
phite  collection    (lxxiii.-lxxxii.),  while  the  Ko-    they  Woiig,  and  indeed  this  may  very  we  1  haye 


division.    The  third  division  includes  Books  IV.  K°T*V  can  we  be  certain  that  we  actually  have  a 

and  V.,  which  have  so  many  features  in  common  collection  by  several  authors,  but  it  is  p  ausible 

as  to  give  evidence  of  having  once  formed  a  to  assume  that  there  was  also  a  <Davidic  collee- 

single  collection  tion  designating  not  a  series  of  hymns  written 

Of  the  three  divisions,  the  first  appears  to  be  *J  ?****  but  for  some  reason  called  after  him 

the  oldest,  and  in  the  gradual  formation  of  the  J*  w  "»^?1,tlia'!L»  ilr^^^^^^J^^fSSLTtifci 

Psalter,  we  may  distinguish  the  following  steps:  *a°  «•**  for  *■*"  *  traditional  David  who 

(1)  a  Davidic  collection,  Book  I.;   (2)  a  second  $Jffere,d   *n&J  Jnm   the   historical  one   (see 

Davidic  collection,  li.-lxxii.  (lxxii.  being  an  addi-  David)    ?*oul*  haJe  *****  UP°»  the  existence 

tion);    (3)   a  twofold  Levitical  collection,   (a)  of  a  Davidic  collection  m  a  support  for  its  tradi- 

xiii.-xlix.,  (b)  1.,  lxxiii.-lxxxiii. ;  (4)  a  combina-  tions  and  converted  David  into  the  author  of 

tion  of  the  second  Davidic  with  the  Levitical  the  73  psalms  bearing  his  name, 

collections;   (5)  a  supplement  to  this  collection,  While,  therefore,  the  headings  are  of  genuine 

lxxxiv.-lxxxix. ;    (C)    a   third   collection,   xc.-cl.  importance  in  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the 

The  last  step  consisted  in  the  combination  of  psalm  literature,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  in- 

the  three  collections,  to  which  the  anonymous  ternal  evidence  and  the  careful  study  of  tne 

Psalms  i.  and  ii.  were  prefixed;  a  division  into  'style  and  of  the  religious  views  reflected  as  a 

five  sections  was  then  made  in  imitation  of  the  final  means  of  determining  the  date  of  compos* 
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Uon  of  any   particular   hymn;    and   if   these  Finally,  of  the  three  large  collections  already 
methods  fail,  the  problem  must  be  frankly  de-  indicated,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  first  was 
dared  insoluble.    In  this  investigation  it  is  fur-  made  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  the  second  toward  the 
ther  necessary  to  distinguish  in  the  case  of  many  close  of  the  Persian  period,  and  the  third  in  the 
of  the  psalms  between  older  portions  and  modifi-  Greek  period ;    it  should  again  be  emphasized 
cations  as   well   as   additions   introduced   at  a  that  these  approximate  dates  for  the  collection 
subsequent  period  in  the  process  of  editing,  or  do  not  directly  affect  the  date  of  composition  of 
to  adapt  them  to  the  religious  aspirations  of  a  the  psalms  included  in  each  collection.    If  there 
later  age.    The  limitations  of  such  an  investiga-  are  any  preexilic  psalms,  they  are  likely  to  be 
tion  must,  however,  be  recognized.    In  many  of  found  in  the  first  collection, 
the  psalms  the  references  to  political  or  social  jn  connection  with  the  Psalms  it  seems  appro- 
conditions  are  of  so  general  or  vague  a  character  prjate  to  consider  briefly  the  general  subject  of 
that  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  period  Hebrew  poetry,  of  which  the  Psalms  represent 
to  which  a  particular  psalm  belongs  is  hardly  lhe  most  notable  product.     Of  the  three  classes 
to  be  expected;  nor  is  the  style  in  all  cases  so  0f  poetic  composition  usually  distinguished,  the 
pronounced  as  to  be  of  service  in  settling  the  iyrjC)  the  epic,  and  the  dramatic,  only  the  first 
date  of  composition.    As  a  consequence,  a  candid  i8>  strictly  speaking,  represented  in  the  Old  Tes- 
eriticism  will  confess  in  many  cases  its  inability  tament;  it  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
to  solve  the  problem  and  rest  content  with  par-  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  embraces  several 
tial  results.  subdivisions,  among  which  gnomic  poetry  stands 
Accepting  the  general  order  in  the  growth  of  out  so  prominently  that  it  may  almost  be  desig- 
the  Psalter  as  above  outlined,  the  most  important  nated  as  a  special  variety,  and  certain  scholars 
question  involved  in  a  more  detailed  considera-  think  that  the  rudiments  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion of  the  composition  of  individual  poems  is  tion  are  found,  as  in  Canticles  (q.v.),  the  Book 
whether   any    belong    to    the    preexilic    period.  0f   Job,    and  elsewhere.     Before   the   period  of 
While  some  critics   are  disposed   to   limit  the  conscious   poetic  composition  as  an  art  and  a 
preexilic  psalms  to  a  very  small  number,  others  profession  is  reached  we  find  among  the  Hebrews, 
deny    the    preexilic    origin    of    all.      To    the  a8  among  other  nations,  what  may  be  called  folk- 
former  it   seems    quite    improbable   that    after  poetry.     If  the  view  be   correct  which  regards 
the    Exile     psalm     composition     should     have  Canticles   as    a   collection    of   popular   wedding 
assumed    such     tremendous     importance    with-  SOngs,  these  represent  one  type  of  this  poetry, 
out  any  impulse   from    an    earlier    age.      The  of  laments  for  the  dead,  which  constitute  among 
example     of     Babylonia     and     Egypt,     where  an  peoples  the  second  most  notable  division  of 
hymns     and     psalms     formed     part     of     the  folk-poetry,  the  only  specimens  preserved  in  the 
ritual  from  a  remote  period,  would  have  been  Old   Testament   belong   to   the    more    advanced 
sufficient  to  lead  to  the  production  of  such  com-  period,   such   as   David's   dirge   over   Saul   and 
positions  among  the  Hebrews  after  they  had  once  Jonathan   (II.  Sam.  i.  17-27),  which  is  a  type 
established  a  large  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  its  most  polished  form.    But 
the  religious   views   embodied   in   some,   if   not  guch  SOngs  as  the  "Song  of  the  Well"  (Numbers 
in    many,     of     the     psalms     are     sufficiently  xxi.  17-18),  the  "Song  of  Lamech"  (Gen.  iv.  23- 
restricted  to  make  them  fit  in  with  the  concep-  24),  and  the   "Song  of  Deborah"    (Judges  v.) 
tions  held  of  Yahweh  before  the  destruction  of  are  illustrations  of  old  folk-poetry  which  show  at 
Jerusalem.    Whether,  however,  one  may  go  back  the  same  time   its  wide  range.     No  doubt  the 
as  far  as  the  days  of  David  for  the  beginning  Hebrews   had    numerous   harvest   and   drinking 
of  psalm  composition  is  another  question.    While  80ngs,  tribal  war  chants,  and  songs  celebrating 
Delitzsch  accepted  44  psalms  as  Dayidic,  Ewald  the  exploits  of  tribal  heroes,  which  are,  it  is  to 
reduced  the  number  to  17  and  Baethgen  admits  be  feared,  irretrievably  lost,  but  the  persistent 
only  3,  namely,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth,  and  of  tradition  regarding  the  titles  of  at  least  two  of 
these  he  feels  certain  only  about  the  first.    The  8UCh  collections,  one  the  "Book  of  the  Wars  of 
number  of  psalms  ascribed  to  the  preexilic  period  Yahweh,"  the  other  the  "Book  of  the  Upright," 
by  this  critic  is  above  thirty.    On  the  other  hand,  0Fj  as  the  Septuagint  has  it,  the  "Book  of  Songs" 
Olshausen,  Cheyne,  and  Duhm  deny  that  there  (g^  Jasher,  Book  of),  is  a  proof  of  the  popu- 
are  any  Davidic  or  preexilic  psalms.    Coming  to  iarity   which    these    compositions    continued    to 
the  post-exilic  period  and  including  among  these  enjoy.     Passing    into    the    domain    of    artistic 
older  psalms  that  have  been  worked  over,  the  poetry,  we  have,  besides  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of 
bulk  is  by  some  critics  placed  before  the  advent  Lamentations,  a  series  of  dirges  over  the  destruc- 
of  Greek  rule  in  Palestine.     The  psalms  of  the  tion  of  Jerusalem,  composed  in  the  manner  of 
Persian  period  voice  the  hopes,  struggles,  and  the  popular  laments  over  the  'dead    (see  Jere- 
fears  of  the  religious  community  in  Jerusalem,  miah,  Lamentations  of),  and  the  three  great 
and  the  frequent  use  of  the  first  person  in  those  specimens  of  gnomic  poetry,  Proverbs,  Job,  and 
psalms  is  perhaps  not  to  be  interpreted  as  repre-  Ecclesiastes     (qq.v.),     in    the    Old    Testament 
senting  the   sentiments   of   the   individual,   but  proper,  to  which  the  Book  of  Sirach  or  Eccle- 
rather  the  community,  and  in  some  cases  the  siasticus  (q.v.)  is  to  be  added, 
people  of  Israel  as  a  whole.     The  number  of  Concerning  the  form  of  Hebrew  poetry,  difficult 
psalms   that    belong   to    the    Greek    period    or  problems  arise  which  have  not  yet  found  a  satis- 
the  Maceabean  age  cannot  be  determined  with  factory   solution.    The   line  and   the  verse  are 
certainty.      Olshausen   placed  the   bulk  of  the  found,  and  a  characteristic  feature  that  has  long 
Psalter  m  the  Maceabean  age,  and  the  most  recent  been  recognized  is  the  parallelism  of  the  verse 
commentator,  Duhm,  assigns  most  of  the  psalms  members  (parallelismus  membrorum).    That  is, 
to  the  Maceabean  and  Hasmonean  periods.  Cheyne  the  thought  is  expressed  in  two  clauses  of  ap- 
plaees   26    psalms   in   this    later   period.      But  proximately  the  same  length,  of  which  the  second 
others  think  that  only  six  can  be  ascribed  with  bears    a    definite    relation   to    the    first,    either 
certainty  to  the  Maceabean  period.  repeating     the     thought     in    different    words 
Vol.  XIV.— 40. 
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(synonymous  parallelism,  cf.  Psalm  i.  2),  or 
presenting  a  thought  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
first  (antithetic  parallelism,  cf.  Psalm  i.  6),  or 
corresponding  in  structure  to  the  first,  the  paral- 
lelism being  in  the  form  rather  than  the  thought 
(synthetic  parallelism,  cf.  Psalm  ii.  6).  All 
these  elements  are  found  in  Babylono- Assyrian 
poetic  literature,  and  may  be  regarded  as  char- 
acteristic of  ancient  Semitic  poetry  in  general. 
The  combination  of  verses  into  strophes  was,  of 
course,  a  step  that  was  bound  to  be  taken,  and 
the  earliest  and  most  common  strophe  was  that 
of  four  lines,  but  all  species  of  variation  were 
introduced,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
character  and  number  of  these  variations.  A 
long  controversy  haa  been  waged  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  Hebrew  metre,  and  while  at  pres- 
ent there  is  a  general  disposition  among  scholars 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  well-defined  metrical 
forms  in  Hebrew  poetry,  there  is  no  agreement 
as  yet  to  the  number  or  even  nature  of  these 
forms.  Four  theories  are  at  present  contending 
for  the  mastery.  The  one  represented  chiefly  by 
J.  Ley  (Orundziige  des  Rhytnmus  des  Vers-  una 
des  Strophenbaues  in  der  hebraischen  Poesie, 
Halle,  1875,  and  Leitfaden  der  Metrik  der 
hebraischen  Poesie,  ib.,  1887),  rests  on  the 
counting  of  the  word-accent,  of  which  there  is 
at  least  one  in  every  word  (barring  enclitics), 
and    in    some    words    two.      According   to    the 

theory,  the  number  of  unaccented  syllables  is 
not  taken  into  account,  and  the  metre  depends 
solely  upon  the  number  of  accented  ones.  A 
second  theory  advocated  chiefly  by  G.  Bickell 
( Carmina  Veteris  Testament*  Metrice,  Innsbruck, 
1882)  is  an  application  of  the  principles  of 
Syriac  metres  to  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  recognizes  the  various  metres  by  the 
number  of  'rises'  and  'falls'  in  all  the  syllables  of 
each  line.  The  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  is 
that  it  involves  constant  changes  in  the  Mas- 
soretic  text  to  admit  of  being  carried  out,  and 
while  all  scholars  are  agreed  that  the  Massoretic 
text  requires  critical  treatment,  a  hypothetical 
metrical  theory  does  not  form  a  satisfactory 
point  of  departure  for  a  pruning  process.  Re- 
cently Grimme  ("Abriss  der  biblisch-hebruischen 
Metrik,"  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  mor- 
genlandischen  Oesellsehaft,  1896,  pp.  520-584, 
and  1897,  pp.  683-712)  has  endeavored  by  a 
combination  of  the  accent  and  the  quantity 
theory  to  work  out  new  principles  which  rest 
on  the  assumption  that  every  syllable  has,  inde- 
pendent of  the  accent  or  in  combination  with  it, 
a  definite  quantity.  The  value  of  the  various 
quantities  of  all  the  syllables  in  a  line  plus  the 
principal  tone-syllable  in  a  word  forms  the  means 
of  determining .  the  kind  of  metre  employed. 
While  Grimme's  theory  is  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  applies  to  Bickell's,  it  assumes  values 
for  the  vowel  signs  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
words  which  vary  radically  from  those  hitherto 
accepted.  His  theory,  therefore,  stands  or  falls 
with  the  system  of  accents  and  vowels  that  he 
sets  forth  in  his  work,  Orundziige  der  hebraischen 
Accent-  und  Vocallehre  (Freiburg,  1896). 

The  latest  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
oner  which  may  fairly  be  considered  to  mark  a 
decided  advance  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, is  represented  by  Eduard  Sievers's  "Studien 
«ur  hebraischen  Metrik,"  of  which  the  first  part 
appeared  in  the  Abhandlungen  der  philologisch- 
historischen  Classe  der  koniglich  sachstschen 
Gesellschaft    der    Wissensohaften,    vol.    xx.,    1 


(Leipzig,  1901).  Sievers,  whose  contributions  to 
metrical  studies  in  general  lend  to  his  utterances 
great  authority,  endeavors  to  take  into  account 
the  'unaccented'  syllables  as  well  as  the  'ac- 
cented* in  his  study  of  the  form  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  Recognizing,  as  his  predecessors  did, 
that  the  fundamental  features  of  Hebrew  poetry 
are  the  'line'  and  'verse,'  he  has  drawn  up  on 
the  basis  of  an  original  distinction  between 
'singing'  and  'recitative*  poetry  a  scheme  of  the 
variations  in  'lines'  and  'verses'  (or  'rows' 
(Reihen)  and  'periods'  {Perioden),  as  he  prefers 
to  call  them,  to  be  detected  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
The  normal  foot  in  Hebrew  poetry  consisting  of 
three  syllables  (or  their  dissolution),  there  are 
to  be  distinguished  'simple'  lines  consisting  o! 
two,  three,  and  four  feet,  with  a  preponderance 
of  the  'two  feet'  line,  but  with  further  complica- 
tions by  the  multiplication  of  this  kind  of  a  line 
to  form  a  'six  feet'  line.  The  combination  of 
lines  leads  again  to  a  variety  of  verses  or 
'periods,'  and  among  these  the  most  common 
again  is  the  'symmetrical'  verse  formed  of  the 
doubled  form  of  the  triple  two-feet'  line.  In 
the  course  of  his  elaborate  investigation,  Sievera 
endeavors  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  quan- 
tity and  accent  of  words,  but  also  enclitics  that 
have  no  'tone*  and  words  which  by  close  com- 
bination with  others  have  lost  their  tone.'  It 
is  perhaps  too  early  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on 
Sievers's  scheme,  but  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that 
he  has  directed  the  study  into  new  channels,  and 
has  tended  to  discourage  theories  that  either  give 
to  Hebrew  poetry  an  'eccentric'  status  or  that 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  violent  distortions  of 
the  Massoretic  text. 
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etc.,  mention  may  be  made  of  those  by  Olshausen 
(Leipzig,  1853);  Hitzig  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1863- 
65)  ;  Ewald  (Die  Dichter  des  Alien  Bundes, 
2d  ed.,  Gottingen,  1865-67 ;  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1880) ;  Graetz  (Breslau,  1882-83) ;  Cheyne  (The 
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Psalms  with  Commentary,  London,  1888) ; 
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(Gotha,  1888)  ;  Kirkpatrick  (Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools  and  Colleges,  Cambridge,  1891  sqq.) ; 
Baethgen  (2d  ed.,  Gottingen,  1897);  Delitzsch 
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Leipzig,  1896;  Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1898); 
Duhm  (Freiburg,  1899).  Consult,  also:  Cheyne, 
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dans  la  Bible  (Paris,  1892)  ;  Davidson,  The 
Praises  of  Israel  (London,  1893) ;  Robertson, 
The  Poetry  of  the  Psalms  (London,  1898) ;  and 
the  introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  Old 
Testament  theologies  of  Schultz,  Kayser-Marti 
Smend,  and  Dillman.  For  Hebrew  poetry,  be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  consult: 
Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrceorum  (Oxford, 
1753;  trans,  by  Gregory,  1847)  ;  D.  H.  Mflller, 
Strophenbau  und  Responsion  (Vienna,  1899). 

PSALTEBY  (OF.  psalterie,  from  Lat  psal 
terium,  from  Gk.  ^aXr^ptor,  stringed  instrument, 
from  fdXkeip,  psallein,  to  play  on  a  stringed  in- 
strument). A  sort  of  dulcimer  (q.v.)»  play^ 
with  the  fingers  instead  of  with  hammers.  It 
is  of  Greek  origin,  and  is  related  to  the  Persian 
santir  and  the  Arabic  fcanun.  It  was  a  prototype 
of  the  pantaleon  (q.v.),  and  bo  one  of  the  large 
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jfcmily  out  of  which  the  pianoforte  ultimately  name  Mercator  is  here  given.    The  first  part  of 

dereloped.    It  was  especially  important  in  this  this   collection   contains   fifty  of   the  Apostolic 

respect  since,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  key-  Canons  and  some  sixty  decretals,  purporting  to  be 

board  mechanism  was  attached  to  the  horizontal  of     the    popes     from     Clement     I.     ( 101 )     to 

psaltery,  and   this   keyed   psaltery   became  the  Melchiades   (314),  arranged  in  chronological  or- 

direct  parent  of   the   spinet,   harpsichord,   and  der.    The  second  part  consists  chiefly  of  a  body 

virginal  (qq.v.).     It  was  popular  in  the  Middle  of  canons  which  can  be  traced  to  the  Hispana, 

Ages  for  its  sweetness  of  tone  and  purity  of  a  collection  made  late  in  the  seventh  century, 

intonation.     The    Hebrew    kinnor    is    rendered  The  third  part  consists  of  thirty-five  supposed 

psaltery  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  decretals.     This  collection  continued  to  be  re- 

wherever  it  is  used,  except  in  a  few  passages  in  garded  as  of  unquestioned  authority  until  the 

haiah  and   in    Amos,    where   it   is   translated  fifteenth    century,    when    Cardinal    Nicholas   of 

viol.  Cusa  first  expressed  doubts  of  their  authenticity, 

pa  Aim  KT I  <?  H  li  S,  sam-mefl-kus  (Lat.,  from  A  similar  adverse  judgment  was   rendered   by 

6k.  *aw4rixoi, Egyptian  Psemtek).    The  name  scholars  of  the  Reformation,  and  has  been  con- 

of  three  kings  of  Egypt  of  the  Twenty-sixth  or  firmed   by   modern   historical   criticism.     These 

Saitk  Dynasty.     Psammetichus   I.    (b.c.    663-  false  decretals  are  thought  to  have  been  compiled 

609),  son  of  Necho,  Prince  of  Memphis  and  Sais,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  powers  of  the 

succeeded  his  father  in  B.C.  663  as  a  vassal  of  episcopate  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  metro- 

Ashurbanipal,  King  of  Assyria,  but  a  few  years  P°}*ans  and  of  provincial  synods.     The  critical 

later   (perhaps    about   660)    he   renounced   his  edition  of  this  collection  is  by  Hinschius,  Deere- 

allegiance,  and,  subduing  the  petty  rulers  who  tale8  Pseudo-IsidoriaauF  et  Capitula  Angilramni 

divided  the  country,  made  himself  master  of  all  (^P^g,  1863).    There  is  also  a  partial  English 

Egypt.    He  strengthened  his  title  to  the  throne  translation  in  the  Ante-Nieene  Fathers,  vol.  viu. 

by  marrying  a   daughter  of  Queen  Amenerdas,  PSETJDOLTJS  (Lat.,  the  liar).    A  somewhat 

and  established  his  capital  at  Sais,  in  the  Delta,  loosely  constructed  comedy  of  Plautus,  performed 

His  military  success  was  due  to  the  aid  of  Greek  in  B.C.  191. 

and  Carian  mercenaries  furnished,  it  is  said,  by  PSETJDOMORPH.    See  Crystallography. 

SfLKiDg  °a  ^m*'  "^J"  8U,b8e^uent.ly  *""  PSETJDONETJBOPTEBA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 

trodnced  considerable  numbers  of  these  troops  -.       7;,      ,  V:             fM     *  1  ^^f^^*-  """*•  f  •» 

into  the  Egyptian   army.     Psammetichus   pro-  ftom  G£  *■*•».  ****«**>  ™**  +A  *W  »™™> 

tected  the  wintry  by  establishing  strong  gar-  nerve  +  wr^rpteron,  wing)      An  order  of  in- 

risona  on  the  frontiers,  and  promoted  commirce  ■«*»  including  those  groups  of  the  older  order 

bv  encouraging  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  Delta.  Nfuroptera  of  Limueus  in  which  the  metamor- 

Mis  flourishing  reign  was  marked  by  a  very  extra-  Pho8e8  are  incomplete.    As  an  ordinal  term  it  is 

ordinary  renaissance  in  art.— Psammetichus  II.  not    now    in    use.    Enchson,    who    originally 

(b.c.  594-588)  was  the  son  of  King  Necho  and  the  ??unied  the  group  as  -a  suborder   included  m  it 

grandson  of  Pskmmetichus  I.    His  name  is  found  ^J.era^d*  °J   wh,.*f  ants    the   Psocid*  or 

in  the  quarries  at   Silsileh,  Wadi  Hammamat,  ***%  the  Ephemerida  or  May-flies,  and  the 

and  Turk,  and  during  his  rrign  building  opera-  Libellulito  or  dragon-flies  (qq  v.).    These  groups 

tions  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  in  many  of  5™    fo™    the    orders    Isoptera,    Cofrodentia, 

the  sanctuaries  of  Egypt.— Psammetichus  III.  Ephemerida,   and  Odonata.     Sharp  retains  the 

(B.c.  526-525),  the  last  King  of  this  dynasty,  ^   Pseudoneuroptera   as   a    'division*   of   the 

i»  conquered   by   Cambyses   in   B.c.   625,   and  5<TKter!J?  «*?  "icludes  m  it  only  the  families 

«tpt  this  became  a  Persian  province.  E^«^S^e,  *nd  *"»**"• 

PSARA,  ps&'ra,  or  IPSAKA.    An  island  in  PSEUDONYM    (Fr.   pseudonyme,   from   Gk. 

the  iEgean  Sea  belonging  to  Turkey  and  situated  fwdAmf/ut,    pseudonymos,  having  a   false  name, 

ten  miles  west   of  the  northern   end   of   Chios  *rom    ^«^4»,    pseudte,    false    +    6w/iat    onyma, 

(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  E  5).    Area,  34  square  *">/**>    onomo,  name).     A  name  assumed  by  an 

miles.    Previous  to  the  Greek  War  of  Independ-  author  for  veiling  his  identity  or  for  other  rea- 

enee  it  had  a  population  of  nearly  30,000  and  sons.     A  common  equivalent  is  pen-name.     Nom 

considerable  commerce.     In  1824  it  was  captured  de  plume,  an  expression  often  used  in  English 

by  the  Turks  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  speech    and    writing,    is    not    employed   by    the 

since  then  it  has  declined,  having  now  a  popula-  French.     For  contemporary  pseudonyms,  consult 

tion  of  only  4500,  chiefly  Greeks.  Who's  Who,  published  annually.     The  standard 

PSCHTJTT,  pshut.    A  slang  term  which  came  WOrks  are  Hall»tt  £nd  Ring's  Dictionary  of  the 

into  vogue  in  Paris  about  1880  to  designate  the  ^nonymouf    and    Pseudonymous    literature >,    of 

highest  degree  of  the  fashionable  elegance,  which  %™*  ;5*Jfl*»    <4  ™l*'>  Edinburgh     1882-88)  ; 

had  been  known  as  chic  (q.v.).  Cushintfs  /ntftak  and  Pseudonyms  (2 vols.,  New 

M1„, ..  .    ^     '           .  York;    1st  series,   1885;    2d  series,   1888);   and 

^  PSETJDEPIGBAPHA.        See     Apoobtpha;  Barbier,  Dictionnaire  des  ouvrages  anonymes  (4 

Apocalyptic  Literature.  V01S)    pariSj    1872-79 ;    supplement   by   Brunet, 

PSEUDO-CLEMENTINES,      sft/do-.        See  1889).    See  Anonymous. 

C^HrcmNA.  PSETJDO-PHTLO.     See  Apocrypha,  section 

PSETJDO-DEME*TBITJS.      The    name    fre-  on  Old  Testament. 

quently  given    in    Russian    history   to    several  PSILOM/ELANE     (from    Gk.  ^i\&,    psilos9 

pretenders  to  the  throne  during  the  early  years  bare  +   ^Xaf,   melas,  black).     A  hydrous  man- 

of  the  seventeenth  century.     See  Demetrius.  ganese  manganate  that  is  found  massive,  has  a 

PSETJD0-I8IDOBIAN  DECBETAL8,  or  submetallic  lustre,  and  is  dark  gray  to  black  in 
False  Decretal.  A  collection  of  canon  law  color.  It  occurs  in  botryoidal  and  stalactitic 
which  was  made,  probably,  about  the  middle  of  forms  in  the  Harz,  in  Thuringia,  Hungary,  Eng- 
the  ninth  century.  It  purports  to  be  the  work  land,  and  in  the  United  States  in  Vermont,  Vir- 
ol Saint  Isidore  of  Seville  (q.v.),  to  whom  the  ginia,  and  Arkansas.     Psilomelane  is  the  com- 
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monest  of  the  manganese   minerals,   with   the  Pskov  comprise  two  gymnasia,  a  Realschule,  a 

possible  exception  of  pyrolusite.  corps  of  cadets,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  one 

PSITTACI    (Lat,  pfcrrots).     The  order  or  for  P^sts.     There  is  a  considerable  trade  and 

suborder  of  birds  to  which  belong  the  parrots,  %%e  ™nufactunng.     Population,  m  189,,  30,- 

parrakeets,  love-birds,  lorikeets,  etc.  (q.v.).    The  *™  .  ,    T>1    .  .         .  . 

Psittaci  are  easily  recognized  by  the   powerful  ^PsKov'  anci«lt  Pleskov,   was  in  existence  at 

v     i    j  wn  j     *  i.1.    u        it    ii    u     i.  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the   Varangians  to 

hooked  bill,  cered  at  the  base,  the  fleshy  tongue,  T>„oa,-i,      ti,«„^„^  u„  *u«  t  ;*i».,««;««^  „j  +u 

and  the  zvffodactvl  feet     The  wines  and  tail  are  Russla-     Threatened  by  the  Lithuanians  and  the 

?5  iEi^Ek#y      i         •  ^/^L-        ^  Germans,  Pskov  became  a  dependency  of  Nov- 

variable.     The  furculum  is  weak,  defective,  or  ■,   ,\        ...       ..        ,        j~~-    /  v 

wanting;    the   lower   larynx   is   pWuliarly   con-  «°«*  *?ut'  ^P1*?  other  dependencies  of  that  re- 

structed   with    three    pairs    of   imVscles ;    after-  P*^ L* /T^  "S1?  °! J""  a?t?B°?^  "^J^ 

shafts   are   present   on    the   feathers;    and   the  V"^^.£°J L^*  ™ uthe '^^  of  Novgorod 

pterylosis    is    remarkably    falconiform.     Cecum,  <*▼•>.     With  the  growth  of  its  commerce  Pakov 

£all-bladder,    and   sometimes   the   oil-gland   are  Jf™  moref  *? d  more  ^dependent,  and  finally 

wanting.     The   greatest   diversity   is   shown   in  ^n  to  elect  its  own  princes  who,  however,  were 

the   arrangement   of   the    carotid    arteries    and  £u  «™ta*d  ?°  representatives  of  Novgorod 

ambiens  muscle.    The  classification  of  the  Psit-  *be  Gre£ .  B7  the  Treaty  of  Bolstov  m  1348 

taci  has  proved  a  puzzle,  but  there  are  probably  P8lfov  attained  complete  ^dependence, 

at   least   two   well-marked   families,   Psittacidse  .   A!  *  republic  Pskov  did  not  differ  essentially 

and    Trichoglossida,    with    perhaps    seven    sub-  *n    lts    ™£™J    organization    from    Novgorod, 

families  Commercially  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 

lying    on    the    way    between    Riga    and   Nov- 

PSKOV,    pskof.     A    government    of   Russia,  g0TO&m     i„  the  fourteenth  century  it  became  a 

bounded  by  the  governments  of  Saint  Petersburg  member    of    the    Hanseatic    League.    The   ag- 

and  Novgorod  on  the  north,  Tver  and  Smolensk  gressive    policy    of    the    Princes    of    Moscow, 

on  the  east,  Vitebsk  on  the  south  and  southwest,  however,    soon    put    an    end    to   the    little   re- 

and  Livonia  on  the  west   (Map:  Russia,  C  3).  public.    Pskov  committed  the  fatal  blunder  of 

Area,   17,070  square  miles.     The  southern  part  appealing  to  the  Princes  of  Moscow  in  its  strug- 

is  somewhat  hilly  and  undulating;  the  northern  gfeg    with    Novgorod    in   the   beginning  of  the 

is  low,  marshy,  and  thickly  wooded.    The  chief  fifteenth  century,  thereby  giving  them  an  oppor- 

rivers   are  the   Lovat,   which   flows   into   Lake  tunity  to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs.   The 

Ilmen;  the  Velikaya,  a  tributary  of  Lake  Pskov;  internal   conflicts  between   the   masses  and  the 

and   the  Dtina,   which   drains  the  southeastern  upper  classes  afforded    Moscow    an    additional 

part  of  the  government.    Pskov  has  a  large  num-  pretext  for   interference,   and   Pskov   was  soon 

ber  of  lakes,  of  which  Lake  Pskov  is  the  largest,  compelled  to  accept  princes  appointed  by  Moscow. 

The  average  annual  temperature  is  about  41     F.  The  position  of  Pskov  was  further  weakened  bv 

Although  the  soil  is  mostly  sandy  and  far  from  the  fftn  of  Novgorod,  and  the  republic  was  finally 

fertile,  agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  and  rye  abolished  in  1510  by  Prince  Vasili,  its  vyetcke 

and  oats  are  the  principal  crops.    On  the  larger  suppressed,  its  leading  merchants  exiled  to  Mos- 

estates,  as  well  as  on  the  farms  owned  by  colon-  cow>   and   repiaced  by  settlers   from  that  city, 

ists  from*  the  Baltic  Provinces,  modern  agricul-  Since  then  the  city  has  declined,  and  the  only 

tural    methods    are    employed,   and    cereals   are  important  event  in  its  history  is  its  long  siege 

raised  for  export.  Stock-raising  is  neglected.  Flax  by  the  Poles  under  Stephen  Bathory  in  1581-82. 

is  grown  on  a  large  scale  and  exported.    Next  to  Consult  Nikitsty,  Umriss  der  innern  Oeschichte 

agriculture,  lumbering  is  the  most  important  in-  p8kovs  (Petersburg,  1873). 

^ti!^"      •    •     i  e    x  •  j    j.  •  PSKOV,  Lake.  A  lake  in  Russia.  See  Peipcs. 

The    principal    manufacturing   industries   are  > 

distilling,  milling,  and  the  production  of  lum-        PSORALEA,  so-ra/le-a    (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 

ber.       The    annual    value    of    manufactures    is  ^«pa\Aw,  psdraleos,  scabby,  from  fdpa  psora,  itch, 

over  $5,000,000.     Population,  in  1897,  1,136,540.  from  +op,  psan,  to  rub;  so  called  from  the  dots 

The  bulk  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Qreat  sprinkled  over  the  surface).    A  genus  of  plants 

Russians.     Capital,  Pskov.  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosse,  mostly  natives 

PSKOV.     The  capital  of  the  government  of  °J  warm  countries,  with  blue,  purple,  or  white 

the   same   name   and  one   of   the  most   ancient  £ower?'  and  generally  abruptly  pinnate  leave* 

cities  of  Russia,  situated  on  the  rivers  Velikaya  ^oralea    esculenta,    the    bread-root    of    North 

and  Pskova,  171  miles  southwest  of  Saint  Pe-  America,  and  prairie  apple   pomme  MaticAc  and 

tersburg    (Map:    Russia,   C   3).     It   is   divided  pomme  de  ^airte  of  the  Canadian  batmen,  b 

into  two  parts,  the  Great  City  with  the  Krem-  a  perennial  herb  about  a  foo  h.^  w»th  a  carro  • 

lin    on    the    right   bank   of   tL   Velikaya,    and  ££  root   rich  m  starch  and  used  as  food,  both 

7-»«iu-i.:«  —  *u     ~        u    u     i       m.    *  ,•  boiled  and  raw.     It  abounds  on  the  high  plains 

Zavehtch  e  on  the  opposite  bank.     The  town  is  from    the    SatkatdiewllII    to    Texas.      fWea 

still  partly  surrounded  by  its  ancient  walls,  and  h     ogafa  and   /wfca  cuspidata  of   the  same 
has  retained  some  remains  of  the  fortress.     In       *ii  *  .i*«  ».„„«  4.«w».™,o  ™Cita 

the  old  cathedral  in  the  Kremlin  dating  from  the  re^on  **  ^  tuberous  ™**' 
twelfth  centurv  are  the  tombs  of  the  princes  of        PSORIASIS,  sA-rl'A-sIs    (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 

Pskov,  and  the  church  in  the  Spaso-Mirozhski  fupburit,  itch,  from  wftpi&r,  psdruin,  to  have  the 

Monastery   (twelfth  century)   contains  well-pre-  itch,  from  \f/6pa,  psdra,  itch),  Lepra,   Alphos. 

served    frescoes    and    mural    paintings,    and    a  A  chronic  skin  disease  characterized  by  inflamma* 

treasury  with  many  valuable  antiquities.    Note-  tory  dry,  red,  roundish  patches  with  adherent  sil- 

worthy  are  also  the  Cathedral  of  Saints  Peter  very  scales.    Between  the  patches  the  akin  cracks 

and  Paul  with  its  ancient  icons,  the  churches  of  and  bleeds.    It  is  distributed  principally  over  the 

the  Old  Ascension  Convent,  and  the  old  palaces  extensor  sides  of  the  extremities,  especially  about 

of  the  wealthy  merchants.    The  modern  town  is  the  elbows  and  knees  and  the  scalp,  as  also  the 

uninteresting.     The  educational  institutions  of  .trunk,  and  finally  the  flexor  sides  of  the  limbs. 
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Xo  part  of  the  body  is  exempt  but  the  mucous  pathology,  clinical   conditions,   progress,  cause, 

membranes.    The  disease  frequently  accompanies  and  treatment  of  diseases  affecting  the  mind, 

rheumatism.     Its  cause   is  still  obscure.     The  Whether    diseases    are    within    the    domain    of 

treatment  consists  of  the  internal  use  of  arsenic,  neurology  or  that  of  psychiatry  is  determined  by 

iodide  of  potassium,  thyroid  extract,  salicylates,  a  study  of  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs, 

quinine,  and  citrate  pf  potash,  together  with  the  Many  diseases  affecting  the  mind  present  marked 

local  use  of  alkaline  baths,  subacetate  of  lead,  physical   changes,   such   as    tremors,   alteration 

one  oxide,  mercurial  ointments,  thymol,  beta-  in  tendon  reflexes,  pupilary  anomalies,  etc.,  as 

naphthol,  chrysarobin;  etc.     The  waters  at  sev-  well  as  perversions  of  conduct  or  of  action,  such 

eral  spas,  as  Levico,  Bourboule,  Royat,  which  as  exaltation,  prodigality,  suspicion,  abulia,  etc. 

contain  arsenic,  have  a  vogue  in  the  treatment  A  physician  who  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of 

of  psoriasis.  psychiatry  is  termed  a  psychiatrist  or  alienist. 

PSOVIB,  or  Bibzon.    See  Greyhound.  *»  Insanity. 

PSYCHE,  si**  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  fvX4,  breath,  ,  PS^™CA5  HBSEABGH    (from   psychic 

life,  soul,  butterfly,    from    ^hp,   psychein.   to  from  .G£-  *W*h  PWchtkos,  relating  to  the  soul 

breathe).    As  a  mythological Character Psyche  is  ^  mind,  from  ^t  psyche   breath,  ^fef  box^) . 

*  creation  of  the  later  Greek  speculation,  and  in  Jhe  term    Pf yc.^cal  research'  takes  its  meaning 

literature  is  scarcely  known  before  the  story  in  £om  ^  activities  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 

Apuleius   (q.v.).     Here  Psyche  appears  as  the  ^f8ear?h.  <?'v')'  founded  in  England  in    1882 

youngest  and  most  beautiful  of  three  daughters  of  The  original  programme  of  the  society  proposed 

a  kin*.    She  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Venus,  who  \YF?£*  litigation  pf  "that  large  group 

sent  Cupid  to  inspire  her  with  passion  for  the  of  stable  phenomena  designated  by  such  terms 

meanest  of  men.   The  god,  however,  loved  her,  and  as  mesmeric,  psychical,  and  spiritualistic.''    The 

caused  her  removal  to  a  fairy  palace  of  delight,  WOr,k  of  destination  of.  these  'residual  phenom- 

where  he  visited  her  in  darkness,  strictly  for-  en*   wa-8  "trusted  *?  six  committees,  who  were 

bidding  her  to  see  his  face     Her  jealous  sisterR  to  m<luire  severally  into  "the  nature  and  extent 

^rSed  her  To   disobey' th£ "l^SSta^  *  "*  **~  whi*  may  be  exerted  by  one 

Then  she  approached  thi  sleeping  god  with  a  ™n£1UPon  S°th?r  aparJ-  frT.  !n\gene!ally 

lighted  lamp,  his  unexpected  beautycaused  her  Jf0**1*?.  mode  of  perception;"  into  hypnotism 

to  start,  a  drop   of  oil   fell   on  the  god,   who  *•  ^'^f  me8me"c  trance,  clairvoyance,  and 
woke,   and    after    rebuking    her    curiosity    dis.  .  other  allied  phenomena;  to  underUke  a  revision 

appeared.     Vainly  Psyche  sought  him  through-  °f   Relchenbachs    resea 
out  the  earth  and  finally  came  to  the  palace  of 
Venus,  who  treated  her  as  a  slave,  and  laid  upon 

her  impossible  tasks,  which,  however,  the  unseen  .        x-     A     i.u  j.       *  •*•  *    xx. 

•id  ofZr   lover   enabled   her   to   accomplish.  ™w*«f»ta   the   reports  of  apparitions   at   the 

Finally  even  Venus's  wrath  was  appeased,  Jove  ?>omf^  °f  *!**!  and"' Rouses  reputed  to  be 

pre  ier  immortality,  and  she  wm  united  to  J"1""**?;  to  WW  "*°  the  causes  and  general 

Cupid.    In  this  fori  a  common  folk-tale  has  tow»  ?f  **  ?»««««»»  «/  spintuahsm;  and  to 

twi  adapted  to  the  philosophy  which  taught  «°" ?c*  ^"fi  reUt,ve  to  *"  ^SPfL0'  *  ^ 

the  preftristence  of  the  soul  in  happiness,  its  bird  8»b^ct8/  .  It  .becomes  apparent  that  the  group 

**«£«  ;«  *!,-»  Yw^i*t    ««^    fl««i   &MM,J*..i»«,  ;«  of  inquiries  thus  circumscribed  does  not  consti- 

semce  m  the   ooay,  ana   final   immortality  m  ,  •  x    ^        .  ,.  .  .  *  .  *  ui  •  i.  j    u  j        * 

MJa«     n,™,„*»  +i»™  ,•„  «^  ^^A*  i«+A~.««.  *!»+«  tute   a   subdivision   of   an  established   body   of 

mZ  JS? myth  the  wor£  01  art  dSwttS  knowledge,  but  contemplates  an  extension*  or 
Zl£  as *th7stond ^^^bT£Z^  ^  j-terpretation  of  physical  and  psychical 
Eros  and  Psyche  had  engaged  the  Greek  artists.  m™f*  01  ™*lon-  .  .  £( 
One  aspect  of  this  story  is  only  found  on  works  The  ">«*  extensive  investigations  of  'psychical 
of  art  of  the  Roman  Imperial  period— the  torture  research  have  been  concentrated  upon  the  effort 
of  Psyche  by  Eros.  SometimelTwe  see  him  hold-  to  establish  or  detect  evidence  for  the  transfer- 
ing  the  butterfly  over  a  torch;  at  other  times  he  m™  °*  bought  apart  from  the  recognized  chan- 
binds  and  scourges  the  maiden  Psyche,  or  with  a  ?els  of  8ensf  •  ™e  exPeT1Dient*1  evidence  has 
torch  singes  the  butterfly's  wings  which  spring  been  accumulated  by  arranging  that  one  person, 
from  her  shoulders;  again,  Psyche  lies  prostrate  cailed  th«  1*^,'  *}M  think  intently  of  a  den- 
before  him  in  entreaty?  The  earlier  groups  show  »*•  "f1"  (usually  a  visual)  impression  and 
the  lovers  embracing.  In  the  Pompeian  wall-  attempt  to  transfer  the  impression  to  the  mind 
paintings  or  on  gents  we  also  find  Psyche  or  °J  ihf  'percipient,'  who  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
Psyches  with  Erotes  engaged  in  various  human  do*ed  with  peculiar  powers  of  this  type  and 
occupations  or  amusements.  On  the  Roman  sar-  *no  "? tur?  tries  to  read  and  record  the  impres- 
cophatf  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  ?lon  ^  .transferred.  Numbers,  words,  draw- 
era,  the  myth  of  Psyche  is  used  with  obvious  W.. <"  "^P1*  geometrical  forms,  sketches  of 
reference  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  naturally  familiar  objects,  colors,  actions  simple  calcula- 
te representations  pass  over  into  the  early  twns,  or  even  sounds,  tastes  and  odors  have  been 
Christian  symbolism.  Consult:  John's  edition  transferred'  in  this  way.  The  process  of  'trans- 
of  Apuleius  (Leipzig,  1856) ;  an  English  version  ference'  seems  to  be  more  effective  when  the 
in  Walter  Pater's  Marius  the  Epicurean;  Conze,  percipient  is  m  an  hypnotic  or  trance-like  condi- 
De  Psyches  Imaginibus  Quibusdam  (Berlin,  tion.  In  such  a  state  there  is  an  increased  sensi- 
1855) ;  Conignon,  Essai  sur  Us  monuments  re-  tiveness  to  sligtrt  indications  of  sense  (hyper- 
btifs  au  mythes  de  Psyche  (Paris,  1877).  aesthesia),  which  in  turn  suggests  the  function- 

ing  of  an  unusual  degree  of  sensibility  of  the 

PSYCHIATBY     (from     Gk.    ^«x4.    psyche*,  ordinary  kind  in  cases  of  successful  percipiency. 

breath,  life,  soul  -f-  tarpeta,  iatreia,  healing,  from  The  data  needed  to  justify  the  assumption  of  a 

^^V*    iatreuein,  to  heal,  from    larpht,   iatros,  non-sensory  mode   of  thought   transference   are 

physician).     The    science  which   treats   of  the  most  difficult  to  collect;   first,  because  the  ex- 
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treme  delicacy  of  sensibility  in  a  sensitive  nerv-  alterations  of  personality,  hysteria,  mental  auto- 
ous  system  is  itself  responsible  for  much  that  matisms,  and  related  topics  find  recognition  in 
passes  for  thought-transference;  secondly,  be-  the  records  of  both.  A  type  of  such  inquiry  is 
cause  the  precautions  necessary  to  eliminate  'crystal-gazing,'  that  is,  the  alleged  power  to 
such  possibilities  have  not  as  a  rule  been  taken  see  in  a  crystal  or  other  reflecting  surface  a  vis- 
in  the  seemingly  successful  experiments,  and  ual  projection  of  shifting  scenes  and  images, 
proper  conditions  frequently  are  difficult  to  se-  which  upon  examination  can  be  referred  to  ex- 
cure  ;  thirdly,  because  the  usual  methods  of  per-  periences  subconsciously  assimilated.  As  illus- 
forming  such  experiments  leave  the  way  open  trations  of  the  exerciser  of  the  subconscious  im&g- 
for  unconscious  exaggeration  and  misinterpreta-  ination,  the  record  of  such  instances  possesses  a 
tion,  as  well  as  for  the  unconscious  indication  of  distinct  value  for  psychology.  In  the  minds  of 
hints  to  the  percipient.  The  experimenters  have  some  observers  of  such  phenomena  they,  like 
taken  into  account  all  of  these  difficulties.  Yet,  other  experiences,  suggest  the  working  of  super- 
in  the  opinion  of  many  whose  judgment  is  en-  normal  mental  processes,  and  cannot  in  many 
titled  to  great  weight,  the  accumulated  evidence  cases  be  interpreted  upon  the  psychological  prin- 
does  not  justify,  even  provisionally,  the  enter-  ciples  just  indicated.  Equally  deserving  of  men- 
tainment  of  a  'telepathic*  hypothesis.  tion   are   certain   studies,    pursued   by  persons 

The  telepathic  hypothesis  does  not  rest  its  case  interested  in  psychical  research,  that  contribute 

upon  experimental  evidence  alone,  however.     It  to  the  psychology  of  deception.     Such  studies 

presents  an  enormously  extensive  body  of  wit-  have  shown  how  readily  the  reports  of  perform- 

nesses  to  the  telepathic  sending  of  hallucinations  ances  purporting  to  give  evidence  of  supernormal 

or  presentiments,  many  of  them  having  direct  powers  are  vitiated  by  the  effects  of  observation, 

personal  significance  to  those  concerned,  and  an  by  prejudice,  by  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  by 

unusual  number  of  them  being  connected  with  lapses  of  memory  and  the  like, 
the  moment  of  death  or  danger  to  one  of  the        To  the  credit  of  psychical  research  must  be 

persons  involved  in  the  hallucination.    The  pro-  placed  a   revival   of   interest   in   many  worthy 

portion  of  the  recorded  cases  that  contain  a  ver-  problems   of   psychology;    the   rescue   from  ob- 

ifiable  coincidence  of  event  and  presentiment  is,  livion   of   important   illustrative   material;  the 

on  the  whole,   small.     An  elaborate  census   of  contribution  of  illuminating  aids  to  the  compre- 

hallucinations  has  been  gathered  by  the  society,  hension  of  the  culture  history  of  the  human  race; 

and  sets  forth  the  relatively  large  occurrence  of  and  the  social  service  of  setting  forth  the  per- 

such   hallucinations   among   normal   persons   in  nicious  and  illusory  character  of  certain  systems 

apparent  good  health.     The  elimination  of  coin-  of  belief  that  threatened  at  various  times  the 

cidenee  is  a  vital  point.     The  doubtfulness  of  mental  health  of  communities.    To  its  disadyan- 

critics  is  increased  by  the  consideration  that  an  tage  must  be  recorded  the  fostering  of  what  is  to 

intense  interest  in  presentiments  may  induce  the  some   persons  an   unwholesome  interest  in  the 

habit  of  noticing  and  recording  them,  thus  in-  occult. 

creasing  their  relative  frequency  and  the  oppor-  Bibliography.  The  most  important  publica- 
tunity  for  apparently  unexplainable  coincidence;  tions  are  those  of  the  English  Society  for  Psy- 
further  by  the  dominant  tendency  to  note  and  be  chical  Research,  of  which  up  to  1903  seventeen 
impressed  by  favorable  instances  and  not  to  volumes  have  appeared.  In  1884  there  was 
notice  the  vastly  larger  number  of  unfavorable  formed  an  American  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
ones.  Other  investigations  of  students  in  psy-  search  which  published  four  volumes  before  it 
chical  research  relate  to  the  asserted  manifesta-  merged  its  existence  with  that  of  the  parent 
tion  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  in  the  affairs  society.  The  best  single  volume  surveying  the 
of  this  earth,  mainly  through  individuals  known  field  is  Podmore's  Studies  in  Psychical  Research 
as 'mediums.'  Here  again  the  evidence  falls  into  (London,  1897).  Podmore's  work  on  Modem 
an  experimental  and  an  observational  group.  Spiritualism  (2  vols.,  New  York,  19021 
The  experimental  evidence  is  that  of  the  phys-  gives  much  information  upon  that  as  well 
ical  phenomena  of  spiritualism,  the  moving  of  as  kindred  topics.  Other  works  worthy  of 
tables,  appearance  of  forms,  release  of  the  medi-  mention  in  an  outline  bibliography  are  Andrew 
um  from  knots  and  bonds,  reading  of  sealed  Lang,  Cock-Lane  and  Common  Sense  (London, 
messages,  and  so  on.  In  this  field  so  much  fraud  1894)  ;  Podmore,  Apparitions  and  Thought 
or  sleight-of-hand  has  been  discovered  that  the  Transference  (ib.,  1894);  Gurney,  Myers,  and 
students  in  psychical  research  have  as  a  rule  Podmore,  Phantasms  of  the  Living  (ib.,  1886) ; 
recognized  the  weakness  of  such  evidence.  Yet  Mason,  Telepathy  and  the  SuolxmxnaZ  Self  (id, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  among  them  have  been  1897) .  In  Jastrow,  Fact  and  Fable  %n  Psychol- 
unwilling  to  consider  the  hypotheses  of  deception  <W  (1900),  will  be  found  a  critical  survey  of 
—conscious  or  unconscious— in  certain  cases,  be-  certain  of  the  problems  and  positions  of  psy* 
cause  of  their  personal  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  chical  research. 

medium;  and  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Mrs.  Piper,        PSYCHICAL  BBSEABCH,  Society  fob.  An 

in  which  the  subject  in  a  trance  state  reveals  to  association  formed  in  London,  England,  early  in 

sitters  knowledge  of  their  private  affairs  appa-  1882  (as  the  result  of  a  conference  convoked  by 

rently  quite  beyond  the  usual  channels  of  infor-  Professor  W.   F.   Barrett),  for  the  purpose  of 

mation,  the  alternative  is  presented  by  the  in-  making  "an  organized  and  systematic  attempt  to 

vestigators  that  the   information  thus  revealed  investigate  that  large  group  of  debatable  pbe- 

is  obtained  by  the  coSperation  of  departed  spirits,  nomena  designated  by  such  terms  as  mesmeric. 

or  is  suggestive  of  the  action  of  some  such  un-  psychical,  and  spiritualistic."   Through  the  agency 

known  force  as  telepathy.  of  committees  the  society  has  gathered  and  pub- 

In  many  respects  the  field  of  psychical  re-  lished  a  vast  amount  of  material  on  the  subjects 
search  and  of  psychology  is  the  same,  though  the  involved,  with  many  discussions  thereon.  (For 
methods  and  purpose  of  the  investigators  may  a  discussion  of  the  results  attained  by  the  com- 
be distinct.     Hpynotism,  subconscious  activity,  mittees,  see  Psychical  Research.)    Among  tne 
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most  notable  investigations  of  the  society  have 
teen  those  conducted  by  Richard  Hodgson,  J.  H. 
Hysiop,  and  others  on  the  'trance  medium/ 
lira.  Leonora  Piper,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
The  society's  moat  conspicuous  work  was  the 
census  of  hallucinations,  which  it  carried  on 
from  April,  1889,  to  May,  1892.  The  following 
question  was  asked:  "Have  you  ever,  when  be- 
lieving yourself  to  be  completely  awake,  had  a 
vivid  impression  of  seeing  or  being  touched  by  a 
living  being  or  inanimate  object,  or  of  hearing  a 
voice;  which  impression,  so  far  as  you  could  dis- 
cover, was  not  due  to  any  external  physical 
cause?"  To  this  question  exactly  17,000  answers 
were  received,  and  a  report  thejreon  of  about  400 
pages  was  issued,  embracing  tabulated  results 
and  explanatory  and  discussional  matter.  (Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  x.).  Of  the  17,000  answers  1684, 
or  9.9  per  cent.,  were  affirmative;  of  the  8372 
answers  of  men  655,  or  7.8  per  cent.,  were  affir- 
mative; of  the  8628  answers  of  women  1029,  or 
12  per  cent.,  were  affirmative.  The  committee 
announced  that  it  could  make  from  this  report 
one  important  deduction :  that  between  the  death 
of  a  person  and  the  simultaneous  apparition  of 
that  person  to  another  person,  at  a  distant  spot, 
there  is  some  connection. 

The  society  is  governed  by  a  council  of  24 
members,  who  elect  the  officers  and  the  new 
members.  Meetings  are  held  about  once  a  month 
and  are  reported  in  the  Proceedings,  published 
monthly.  The  first  president  was  Henry  Sidg- 
vick,  who  served  1882-84  and  also  1888-92.  The 
first  viee-president8  were  Arthur  James  Balfour, 
W.  F.  Barrett,  John  R.  Holland,  Richard  H. 
Hutton,  Rev.  W.  Stainton  Moses,  Roden  Noel, 
Balfour  Stewart,  and  Hensleigh  Wedgewood. 
Other  presidents  have  been:  Balfour  Stewart, 
1885-87;  Arthur  James  Balfour,  1893;  William 
James,  1894-95;  Sir  William  Crookes,  1896-99; 
Frederic  W.  H.  Myers,  1900;  Sir  Oliver  J.  Lodge, 
1901-02.  Other  prominent  members  have  been 
Edmund  Gurney,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Frank  Podmore, 
and  J.  J.  Thomson.  An  American  branch,  estab- 
lished in  1895,  includes  in  its  membership  Josiah 
Royce,  William  Romaine  Newbold,  Richard  Hodg- 
son, and  J.  H.  Hysiop.  In  1902  the  English 
society  had  about  900  members,  and  the  Ameri- 
can branch  about  500. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  APPARATUS.  The  ap- 
paratus employed  in  a  well-equipped  psychological 
laboratory  falls  into  the  following  main  divis- 
ions: (1)  Physiological  models  of  the  sense  or- 
gans and  the  brain;  (2)  demonstration  appara- 
tus, for  use  in  the  lecture  room  before  a  large 
audience;  (3)  drill  apparatus,  for  class  work 
with  students  in  the  laboratory;  and  (4)  re- 
search apparatus  for  the  investigation  of  new 
problems,  generally  built,  in  part  at  least,  within 
the  laboratory.  To  these  four  classes  may  be 
added  (5)  certain  anthropometrical  instruments 
(see  Anthbopoicetry),  such  as  those  which 
measure  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  or  the  force 
and  steadiness  of  muscular  action;  (6)  appa- 
ratus for  the  observation  of  the  habits  and 
faculties  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  a  micro- 
scope, with  special  attachments  for  work  on 
the  protozoa ;  mazes  of  wire  or  wood,  to  test  the 
formation  of  habits  in  reptiles  or  small  mam- 
mals; aquaria;  cages,  whose  fastenings  are  de- 
signed to  test  the  intelligence  of  their  occupants ; 
and  (7)  simple  instruments  for  use  with  chil- 


dren or  defective  persons,  designed  to  test  sensa- 
tion, perception,  feeling,  action,  attention. 

Psychological  instruments  proper,  i.e.  the 
pieces  included  in  classes  (3)  and  (4),  may  be 
divided  again  into  two  great  groups,  .as  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative.  The  object  of  a  quali- 
tative instrument  is  to  demonstrate  a  fact.  Sup- 
pose, e.g.  that  we  have  a  black  box,  with  ground- 
glass  front,  containing  a  gas-lamp,  and  that 
there  are  two  sets  of  grooves  behind  the  glass, 
the  front  set  for  the  insertion  of  a  black  wooden 
shutter,  and  the  rear  set  for  the  insertion  of  a 
second  glass,  colored.  We  light  the  lamp,  pull 
up  the  shutter,  and  let  the  observer  stare  at  the 
colored  glass,  which  he  sees  through  the  ground- 
glass  front.  After  thirty  seconds  we  drop  the 
shutter,  and  the  observer  sees,  on  the  dark  gray 
of  the  ground  glass,  a  'negative  after-image*  of 
the  original  color.  If  the  colored  glass  was 
green,  he  now  sees  a  colored  patch  of  deep  pur- 
ple. We  have  performed  a  qualitative  experi- 
ment upon  the  vjsual  after-image;  we  have 
demonstrated  its  existence,  but  we  have  not 
measured  its  duration,  or  its  intensity  and  extent 
as  compared  with  the  intensity  and  extent  of 
the  green  stimulus.  Had  our  apparatus  been  so 
constructed  that  we  could  take  these  measure- 
ments, the  experiment  would  have  been  quanti- 
tative. 

The  instruments  designed  for  quantitative 
work  are  of  two  kinds:  those  which  furnish  a 
direct  scale-reading,  and  those  which  show  the 
course  of  a  bodily  or  mental  process,  with  all  its 
variations,  as  a  function  of  time  elapsed.  In- 
struments of  the  former  type  are  familiar  to 
every  one.  The  mercury  thermometer,  e.g.  is  a 
physical  instrument,  which  allows  one  to  deter- 
mine the  temperature  of  a  room  by  noting  the 
point  on  the  scale  of  degrees  that  has  been 
reached  by  the  head  of  the  column  of  mercury. 
Instances  from  psychology  would  be  the  sesthesi- 
ometer,  which  tells  us  how  many  millimeters 
apart  two  points  must  be  set  down  upon  the 
skin,  with  a  given  intensity,  if  they  are  to  be 
perceived  separately  as  two,  and  not  run  together 
in  a  single  blurred  perception;  the  chronoscope, 
from  the  dials  of  which  we  can  read  off  our  re- 
action time  in  units  of  a  thousandth  of  a  second ; 
and  the  protractor  of  the  color  wheel  or  color 
mixer,  which  tells  us  the  number  of  degrees  or 
half -degrees  by  which  we  have  varied  the  com- 
position of  a  parti-colored  rotating  disk.  In  all 
these  cases  we  have  a  scale  of  conventional  units, 
from  which  we  can  read  our  results.  Instru- 
ments of  the  second  type  are  those  employed  by 
the  'graphic  method.'  The  essential  feature  of 
this  method  is  that  it  furnishes  a  curve  the  ab- 
scissae of  which  are  time  units  (seconds,  or  fifths 
or  tenths  of  seconds),  while  the  varying  heights 
of  the  ordinates  show  the  variations  of  the 
process  under  observation.  The  process  may  be 
bodily,  as  when  we  trace  the  curve  of  breathing, 
in  order  to  see  how  it  changes  with  change  in 
our  mental  state;  or  it  may  be  mental,  as  when 
we  have  recourse  to  the  graphic  method  to  record 
the  fluctuations  of  attention  (q.v.). 

Psychological  Acoustics.  The  least  notice- 
able intensity  of  auditory  sensation  is  measured 
by  some  form  of  acoumeier.  The  stimulus  is  given 
by  the  dropping  of  a  tiny  hammer  upon  a  steel 
bar,  by  the  fall  of  a  cork  or  pith  ball  upon  a 
glass  plate,  etc.  Either  the  sound  is  kept  con- 
stant, and  the  observer  notes  the  distance  at 
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which  it  can  be  heard;  or  the  distance  is  kept 
constant  and  the  height  of  fall  varied  until  a 
sound  can  just  be  sensed.  Our  discrimination 
of  sound  intensities  is  measured  by  the  sound 
pendulum,  or  the  fall  phonometer.  The  principle 
of  both  instruments  is  the  same — two  sounds,  of 
slightly  different  intensities,  are  produced  by  the 
dropping  of  a  ball  or  pendulum-bob  against  a 
hard-wood  block,  and  the  observer  is  required  to 
say  at  what  point  the  difference  becomes  notice- 
able. The  highest  audible  tone  is  determined 
either  by  means  of  a  series  of  tiny  tuning  forks, 
or  steel  cylinders,  or  bv  means  of  Galton's  whis- 
tle, a  piston  whistle  of  small  bore  actuated  by  a 
rubber  bulb,  whose  length  can  be  varied  from 
that  required  for  a  shrill  tone  to  a  length  that 
gives  a  sharp  hissing  noise,  with  no  trace  of 
tonal  quality.  The  lowest  audible  tone  is  deter- 
mined by  a  very  large  tuning  fork,  giving  tones 
between  the  limits  16  and  25  vibrations  in  the 
second;  by  tuning  forks  of  wire,  loaded  at  the 
tips  of  the  prongs;  by  a  steel  tongue,  Appunn's 
lamella,  which  can  be  set  in  vibration  between 
the  limits  4  and  24  in  the  second;  or  by  the 
production  of  deep  difference  tones.  (See  Audi- 
toby  Sensation.)  Discrimination  of  tonal  pitch 
and  the  phenomena  of  clang-tint  and  tonal  fusion 
are  studied  by  the  aid  of  delicately  graduated 
tuning  forks;  reeds,  with  their  appropriate  bel- 
lows tables;  organ  pipes;  blown  bottles;  siren; 
sonometer;  etc.  For  the  study  of  rhythm,  the 
ticks  of  a  metronome  are  employed,  or  the  puffs 
of  tone  from  a  tuning  fork  placed  behind  a  rotat- 
ing disk  of  cardboard,  pierced  at  regular  inter- 
vals. For  the  study  of  localization  of  sound,  i.e. 
of  the  apparent  distance  and  direction  of  a 
given  source  of  sound,  the  sound  cage  is  used. 
This  consists  of  two  graduated  semicircles  of 
wire,  the  one  turning  about  a  horizontal  and  the 
other  about  a  vertical  axis.  The  observer  sits 
with  his  head  at  the  centre  of  the  semicircles,  and 
attempts  to  localize  the  click  of  a  telephone  re- 
ceiver, which  is  placed  by  the  experimenter  at 
some  point  upon  the  circumference  of  the  sound 
sphere. 

Psychological  Optics.  Psychology  borrows 
from  the  oculists  their  various  tests  of  the  acuity 
of  vision,  and  fromjthe  physicists  their  mani- 
fold photometrical  devices.  The  phenomena  of 
color  mixture  are  studied  by  means  of  the  spec- 
trophotometer, or -(more  usually)  by  the  rotated 
disks  of  the  color-mixer.  This  consists  essen- 
tially of  an  axle,  vertical  or  horizontal,  which  is. 
turned  with  extreme  rapidity  by  hand,  by  clock- 
work, or  by  an  electric  motor.  Disks  of  card- 
board or  paper,  slit  along  one  radius  so  that 
they  may  be  fitted  together  to  form  a  single 
compound  disk,  are  clamped  upon  the  near  end 
of  the  axle,  and  the  colors  of  the  disks  cancel  or 

blend,  according  to  their  quality  and  saturation. 
Color-mixers  may  also  be  employed  for  experi- 
ments on  our  sensible  discrimination  of  bright- 
nesses (grays)  and  colors.  The  phenomena  of 
indirect  vision  are  brought  out  by  the  perimeter 
or  campimeter.  The  former  consists  of  a  hollow 
hemisphere,  upon  the  centre  of  which  the  eye  to 
be  examined  is  fixated.  Wafers  of  various 
colors  are  brought  into  the  hemispherical  field, 
along  the  different  meridians,  and  the  observer 
reports  what  he  thus  (indirectly)  Bees.  When 
the  whole  field  has  been  explored,  a  map  can  be 
made  of  the  three  zones  of  retinal  sensitivity. 
The  campimeter  does  the  same  work  as  the  per- 
imeter, except  that  the  field  is  plane  and  not 


hemispherical.  Of  tests  of  color-blindness  the 
simplest  is,  perhaps,  the  worsted  test  of  Holm- 
gren. Some  hundred  skeins  of  differently  colored 
wools  are  brought  together,  and  the  subject  is 
required  to  match,  from  the  heap,  certain  skeins 
that  are  handed  him  by  the  experimenter.  For 
the  study  of  perception  of  space  in  the  third 
dimension,  the  stereoscope  and  pseudoscope  are 
indispensable.  The  latter  is  a  converting  stereo- 
scope, i.e.  a  stereoscope  whose  lenses  or  prisms 
give  us  an  illusion  of  inverted  tridimensionality, 
hollows  appearing  in  relief,  and  vice  versa.  This 
department  of  psychological  inquiry  is  rich  in 
research  instruments,  which  expose  threads,  lines, 
or  edges  at  different  (and,  of  course,  unknown) 
distances  from  the  observing  eye.  There  are  also 
Bpecial  instruments  for  the  sudden  brief  expos- 
ure, on  a  dark  field,  of  words  or  figures,  which 
are  to  serve  as  the  starting-point  of  a  train  of 
association;  others  for  the  serial  exposure  of 
words  or  colors,  which  are  to  be  memorized;  and 
yet  others  for  the  test  and  control  of  the  visual 
imagination. 

Haftics  and  Obganio  Sensation.  The  first  re- 
quirement in  the  field  of  cutaneous  sensation  is 
a  set  of  pressure,  temperature,  and  pain  points. 
These  are  of  wood,  metal,  or  hair.  Various 
means  have  been  devised  for  regulating  the  in- 
tensity of  pressure,  the  temperature  of  the  ap- 
plied point,  etc.  One  instrument  for  this  purpose 
is  the  kinesimeter  of  Hall  and  Donaldson,  which 
passes  pressure  or  temperature?  points  over  a 
selected  area  of  the  skin,  at  a  constant  rate  and 
intensity.  The  least  noticeable  pressure  is  deter- 
mined by  a  series  of  small  and  accurately  graded 
touch  weights,  or  by  a  series  of  hair  points,  the 
area  and  bending  weight  of  which  are  known. 
Discrimination  for  pressure  is  measured  by 
weights,  laid  upon  the  resting  skin;  discrimina- 
tion for  lifted  weights  (in  which  pressure  co- 
operates with  the  articular  and  tendinous  sensa- 
tions), by  cylindrical  weights  of  hard  rubber, 
filled  with  shot,  which  are  lifted  successively  in 
pairs,  and  thus  compared.  Sensitivity  to  tem- 
perature and  pain  is  determined  by  the  applica- 
tion of  temperature  cylinders  and  of  the  algo- 
meter  to  a  chosen  portion  of  the  skin.  The  algo- 
meter  is  a  rod,  usually  covered  at  the  exposed 
end  with  cloth  or  chamois  leather,  which  works 
against  a  spiral  spring;  the  amount  of  pressure 
which  evokes  pain  is  read  from  a  scale  laid  along 
the  spring.  The  asthesiometer,  in  simplest  form, 
is  a  pair  of  ordinary  drawing  compasses,  tipped 
at  the  ends  with  hard  rubber.  The  object  of  the 
instrument  is  to  show  us  how  far  apart  two 
cutaneous  pressures  must  lie,  if  we  are  to  per- 
ceive them  as  separate ;  and,  again,  what  separa- 
tion of  the  compass  points  at  one  part  of  the 
skin  gives  a  separation,  in  perception,  equal  to 
that  of  a  given  separation  of  the  points  at  an- 
other part  of  The  skin.  The  least  amount  of 
movement  that  can  arouse  an  articular  sensation 
is  given  by  the  arm  board,  a  hinged  board  upon 
which  the  observer  lays  his  hand  and  arm  (bring- 
ing the  elbow  over  the  hinge),  and  which  is  then, 
very  gradually,  raised  or  lowered  by  the  experi- 
menter. Discrimination  of  kinesthetic  sensa- 
tions is  tested  by  the  finger-movement  and  the 
arm-movement  apparatus  of  Cattell  and  Mfinster- 
berg.  In  both  of  these  the  finger  is  inserted  in 
a  car,  which  travels  for  a  prescribed  distance 
along  a  track;  the  observer  then  tries  to  repro- 
duce the  movement  by  memory.  The  static  sense 
(sensation  of  dizziness)  is  studied  by  the  rota- 
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tion  table,  a  flat  bed  or  table  upon  which  the  stretch  a  sheet  of  thin  rubber  over  their  two 

observer  is  stretched,  and  which  can  be  twirled  heads.    If  we  press  the  elastic  covering  of  either 

round,  in  the  horizontal  plane,  at  constant  rates,  head,  the  covering  of  the  other  will,  evidently, 

Perception  of  the  movement  and  position  of  the  bulge  outward.    Let  us,  then,  apply  the  first  head 

whole  body  is  investigated  both  by  the  rotation  to  the  observer's  chest  and  hinge  a  light  lever 

table,  and  by  the  tilt-board,  a  similar  instrument,  (which  we  apply  to  the  drum  surface)    to  the 

in  which  tbe  table  can  be  swung  through  approxi-  other.    As  the  chest  rises  and  falls  in  respiration, 

mately  180°  in  the  vertical  plane.    The  observer,  the  lever  on  the  second  funnel-head  will  rise  and 

strapped  upon  the  table,  estimates  the  extent  and  fall   correspondingly,   and   we    have   our   curve 

direction  of  movement,  the  true  values  of  which  traced  upon  the  kymograph.     The  funnels  are 

can  be  read  from  a  scale.  known    as    Marey's    tambours.     In    the    sphyg- 

Taste  and  Smell.    For  the  study  of  gustatory  mograph,  or  pulse  recorder,  the  free  tambour 

sensation,    we  need  very  simple  appliances:    a  is   laid   over   the   radial   artery   of   the    wrist, 

magnifying  glass  or  concave  (enlarging)  mirror,  and    the    pulsations    of    the    artery   are    repro- 

for  bringing  out  clearly  the  separate  papillae  of  duced   upon   the   drum.     In   the   pneumograph, 

the    tongue;    fine  camel's-hair  brushes,  for  the  0r  breathing  recorder,  this  tambour  is  replaced 

application  of  stimulus;   and  sets  of  solutions,  by  an  elastic  girdle,  passed  round  the  thorax: 

of   varying  strength — sweet   (sugar),  salt,  sour  this  opens  into  the  connecting  rubber  tube,  and 

(tartaric    acid),   and  bitter    (hydrochlorate   of  the  curve  is  traced  as  before.    In  the  plethysmo- 

quinine).     For  the  study  of  olfactory  sensation,  graph,  or  volume  recorder,  the  tambour  is  re- 

on    tbe   other  hand,  we  need  a  special   (and  in  placed  by  a  glass  vessel  containing  air  or  water. 

some    of   its  forms  highly  complicated)    instru-  The  hand  or  arm  is  inserted  in  the  vessel,  which 

ment,    the   olfactometer  of  Zwaardemaker.     In  is  then  hermetically  closed,  save  for  the  tube 

principle,    the  olfactometer  consists  of  a  glass  connection  to  the  writing  tambour.     As  the  in- 

tube,    bent  up  at  right  angles  to  enter  the  ob-  closed  member  changes  in  volume,  the  writing 

server's  nostril,  and  passing  through  an  odorless  point  rises  and  falls  upon  the  kymograph  sur- 

ecreen    of    wood   or  metal,  which  prevents  the  face.     Lastly,  in  the  dynamograph,  or  strength 

access  of  any  foreign  odor  to  the  nose.    Over  the  recorder,  the  free  tambour  is  replaced  by  a  heavy 

portion   of   the  tube   that   projects  behind  the  steel  spring,  which  is  gripped  by  the  hand;  as 

screen  is  slipped  an  'olfactory  cylinder'— -a  glass  the  pressure  increases  or  relaxes,  puffs  of  air  are 

cased,  tube  of  some  odorous  matter,  such  as  rose-  sent  along  the  connecting  tube  to  the  writing 

wood     or    asafcetida.      When    the    cylinder    is  lever,  and  the  fluctuations  of  muscular  strength 

pushed  hard  against  the  screen,  its  outer  edge  is  are  correctly  registered.    It  is  also  necessary  to 

flush  -with  the  end  of  the  glass  inhaling  tube,  so  record  the  involuntary  movements  of  arm  and 

that  nothing  of  its  substance  can  be  smelled.  •  If,  hand.     For  this  purpose  we  use  the  automato- 

however,  it  be  pulled  out,  say  for  1  centimeter,  graph,  a  scientific  modification  of  the  once  popu- 

tben    the  current  of  air  which  reaches  the  ob-  lar  planchette.     The  course  of  fatigue  may  be 

server's  nostril  must  pass  over  this  1  centimeter  followed  by  means  of  the  ergograpn,  which  re- 

of  exposed  odorous  surface  before  it  enters  the  cords  the  work  done  in  a  continuous  pull  against 

inhaling  tube.    If  the  cylinder  be  pulled  out  still  a  spring,  or  in  the  successive  lifting  of  a  constant 

farther,  then  the  incoming  air  current  must  pass  weight. 

over  a  still  greater  odorous  surface.    We  have,  Action.    The  simplest  instrument  for. the  per- 

in  this  way,  a  means  of  quantitatively  regulating  formance   of   reaction   experiments  •  (see   Rjeac- 

the  stimulus  that  we  are  applying  to  the  sense  tion)    is   Sanfovd's  vernier  chronoscope.     This 

organ.  consists  of  two  pendulums,  of  slightly  different 

.  AmcnvE   Processes.    Under   this    heading,  lengths.    The  one  is  started  by  the  opening  of  a 

we    must  give  a  brief  general   account  of  the  key,  simultaneously  with  the  giving  of  the  stimu- 

graphic  method.  The  essentials  of  the  method  are  .  lus  (the  signal  for  movement) ;  the  other,  by  the 

three  in  number.    We  must  have  (1)  a  recording  opening  of  a  second  key,  pressure  upon  the  but- 

surfaee,  on  which  the  curve  is  to  be  traced.  This  ton  of  which  constitutes  the  movement  of  reac- 

generally  takes  the  form  of  a  brass  drum,  rotated  tion.    The  two  pendulums  swing  together  on  the 

bv   weight  or  motor  or  clockwork,  and  covered  principle  of   the   vernier;    and   the   number  of 

with  a  sheet  of  smoked  white  paper.    It  is  called  swings  made,  before  coincidence  is  reached,  gives 

a   kymograph.    We  must  have  (2)  a  time  line,  the  reaction  time  in  fiftieths  of  a  second.     A 

je.    a   tracing  marked  off  into  divisions  which  more  elaborate  arrangement  is  that  of  the  Hipp 

represent  known  time  units.     We  may,  e.g.  at-  chronoscope.     This  is  an  electric  clock,  with  a 

tach  a    little  strip  of  parchment  to  one  of  the  unit  of  a  thousandth  of  a  second.    The  clock  is 

prongs  of  an  electrically  driven  tuning  fork,  and  started  by  the  giving  of  the  reaction  stimulus, 

lav  the  tip  of  this  strip  tangentially  against  the  and  arrested  by  the   reaction  movement.     The 

revolving  drum.     As  the  drum  moves  and  the  stimulus  may  be  given  by  the  swing  of  a  pendu- 

forlc  vibrates,  the  movement  of  the  strip  will  be  lum,  which  sends  a  ray  of  light  or  exposes  a 

drawn    out  into  a  sinuous  curve,  each  wave  of  patch  of  color  to  the  observer's  eye ;  by  the  fall 

which   represents  the  time  unit  of  the  vibrating  of  a  hammer  upon  a  metal  block;  by  a  pressure 

prong-      The  curve  shows  white  upon  the  drum  upon  the  skin.     In  every  case,  the  instrument 

surface,   since  the  moving  strip  knocks  off  the  employed   is   in   electrical   connection   with   the 

soot   at   the  point  of  contact.     Finally,   (3)   we  chronoscope.    The  movement  of  reaction  may  be 

must   have  special  apparatus  which  shall  write  made  by  hand  or  foot,  by  voice,  by  lips,  or  eyelid. 

xrpon  the  drum,  above  the  time  line,  the  course  Whatever  the  form  of  'reaction  key*  employed,  it, 

of  the  process  under  investigation.     Such  appa-  too,  is  always  in  electric  connection  with  the 

ratrts  are  actuated,  for  the  most  part,  either  by  chronoscope.     Once  more,  the  time  of  reaction 

electricity  or  by  air  transmission.    For  example,  may  be  recorded  directly,  by  time-markers,  upon 

in  registering  the  course  of  breathing,  we  employ  the  surface  of  the  chronograph,  a  kind  of  kymo- 

air  transmission.    We  connect  the  stems  of  two  graph,  provided  with  tuning-fork  controls  that 

little  funnels  by  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  and  give  an  exceedingly  accurate  time  line. 
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Attention.  The  fluctuations  of  attention  are  er's  Experimental  Psychology;  Fig.  7  is  from 
measured  by  very  faint  auditory  or  visual  stim-  Sanford's  Laboratory  Course. 
uli;  e.g.  by  the  ticking  of  a  distant  watch,  the  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
continuous  fall  of  a  little  stream  of  sand,  or  the  Laboratory,  and  especially  the  catalogues  of  in- 
light  gray  rings  on  white  ground  produced  by  strument-makers  listed  in  Titchener,  Emperi- 
rotation  on  the  color-mixer  of  a  disk  of  white  mental  Psychology  (New  York,  1901).  See  Dxjba- 
cardboard,  on  which  is  drawn  a  broken  black  tion;  Illusion. 

radius.  Distribution  or  distraction  of  attention  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  Aiinn- 
ii .studied  by  the  complication ^  pendulum-**  m-  CAN-  A  learned  society  organized  in  New  York, 
strument  which  presents  to  the  observer,  at  one  July  8  1892  and  ^y^  its  headquarters  at 
and  the  same  moment,  impressions  of  sight,  of  Columbia  University.  It7object  is  the  advance- 
sound,  and  of  touch.  The  range  of  attention,  ment  0f  psychology  as  a  science,  and  it  has  a 
i.e.  the  number  of  objects  simultaneously  appre-  membership  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-five.  The 
hensible  by  a  single  attentive  observation  is  de-  ^^  pu£li8he9  an  annual  volume  of  Proceed- 
termmed  visually  by  the  tachiatosoope,  and  audi-  ^nQ8 

torily  by  the  metronome.    The  tachistoscope  con-  LiW«»atia«w     mm          ™       .     , 

sists,  ii  essentials,  of  a  screen  carrying  words,  .    **J(£0I/0?I     <frT   ,Gk'    *">*    ?f  H 

figures,    or    letters,    which    can    be    displayed  breath>  }lfe>.  80ul  +  -  *****    toff™,  account  from 

for  a  fraction  of  a   second  by  a  shutter,   like  **>«"»   u9**>  .to  Bay).     Psychology  may ^  be  de- 

the    instantaneous    shutter    of    a    photographic  ™ed  a.s  the  science  of  mind.    More  exactly  it  is 

camera.  *ne  8Cience  °*  mind  considered  for  the  sake  of 

Other  Instruments.  Apparatus  employed  in  ™ental  facts  and  Proce8*»  alone  and  apart  from 
the  study  of  the  more  complicated  mentaf  proc-  theM  v/lue8  or  consequences.  It  is  thus  distin- 
esses  have,  as  a  rule,  the  special  form  given  them  gu^ed  from  the  other  mental  sciences:  from 
by  individual  investigators.  There  are  several  lopc>  wh!ch  1S  concerned  with  the  truth  or  error 
forms  of  memory  apparatus,  the  essential  feature  ?£  reasoning  processes;  from  epistemology,  which 
of  which  is  the  serial  exposure  of  words,  letters,  1S  concerned  with  the  validity  of  perception;  from 
etc.,  to  be  memorized  by  the  observer.  In  work  metaphysics,  which  deals  with  the  consistency  and 
upon  recognition,  it  is  usual  to  adopt  some  one  reference  of  fundamental  conceptions;  and  from 
of  the  pieces  given  under  the  headings  Psychologic  ethics,  which  is  concerned  with  ideas  in  relation 
col  Acoustics  and  Psychological  Optics.  Some-  *j?  tneir  influence  upon  conduct.  Psychology  is 
thing  has  been  done,  in  the  study  of  imagination,  distinguished  from  all  these,  while  at  the  same 
by  aid  of  the  symmetrical  figures  formed  by  *,me  .lt  necessarily  encroaches  upon  their  tern- 
folding  upon  itself  a  pfa.  of  paper  upon  which  g*  ft^S^ 

an  ink-blot  has  been  made;   recourse  is  also  had  "       ,         ?!     ".   »«»m««h«»™«s»  i~jv  <"  e 

to  the  suggestions  aroused  by  printed  sentences  "*■" fron?  the  others  being  ite  porot  of  view. 

or  paragraphs.  Individual  psychology  has  its  own  J"*1*  "JJ™S^  ^^S^ZJ^t^St 

materials,  of  specially  prepared  proof-sheets  or  of  the  immediate  psychical  phenomenon  what- 

pages  of  printer's  pi   letter-patterns  upon  ruled  e  ^  J*  "mportant  works  which  appeared  be- 

cards,  etc.,  etc.    Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  -        *i.       j      *     «        j           vi        u           u. 

annaratus  described  in  the  bodv  of  thi>  article  fore   tne   advent   of   modern   philosophy,   works 

apparatus  described  in  tne  body  of  tne  article  which  the  modfirn  psychologist  cannot  afford  to 

above  are,  m  general,  the  simplest  of  their  kind;  ^  are  Aristotl&  trea*ti8e  &  Anima  with 

many  more  efaborate  instruments  have  been  de-  £  ^^^   the  Parva  Katuralia,  and  the 

vised,  as  e.g.  for  the  study  of  rhythm.  gumma  Theologies  of  the  scholastic  philosopher 

Every  laboratory  must  possess  a  good  stock  of  TnomaB   Aquinas.     For  Aristotle's   psychology. 

general  supplies,   for   use   with   the   above-men-  ^^  the \orks  of  Wallace  ( Cambridge,  1882) 

tioned   special   apparatus.      We   may   refer,   in  and    Hammond     (London,    1901).      Cams,   0c 

particular,   to   chemical   and   photographic   ma-  8chichte  for  Psychologie    (Leipzig,    1808),  and 

tenals;      electrical     appliances— motors,     cells,  Harms,     Ocschichte    der    Psychologie     (Berlin, 

storage  batteries,  switches,  keys,  wires;  mechan-  1878)>   have   written   general   histories  of  psy- 

ical  supplies— tools,  balances,  materials  for  the  cnolqor  but  both  are  very  incomplete.    The  two 

construction  and  repair  of  simple  instruments,  volumes  of  siebeck,  Qeschichte  der  Psychologie 

stendards,  arms,  clamps,  etc.,  for  the  building  up  (G<)tha,    1880,    1884),   extend   only   to  Thomas 

of  complex  apparatus;   projection  lantern,  and  Aquinas.     Dessoir   has    recently   published  the 

wall  charts.                                        .         .  first  part  of  a  Qeschichte  der  neueren  deutschen 

In  the  light  of  the  above  discussion,  the  figures  p8yc£ologie  (2d  e(L>  b^   1897). 

of  the   plates   will  be   largely  self-explanatory.  ^     ^inc\    x   gta        in'  the   development  of 

The    sound    pendulum    was    first    invented    by  modern  psychology  niay  be  characterized  as  the 

Fechner;    it  is  figured  m  the  form  given  it  by  8peculative  or  deductive,  the  empirical  or  asso- 

Wundt.    The  combined  color-mixer  and  campim-  dationist,  and  the  scientific  or  experimental.  The 

•rLTHi,  7"^  y™™!1*    £.?8-  2>  3',  4'J ?»  7'  ?  first  and  third  are  preponderantly  German,  the 

of  this  Plate  are  taken  from  Titchener's  Expen-  gecond  English.    The  first  may  be  said  to  culmi- 

mental  Psychology.    The  Appunn  tonometer  is  a  nate  in  Hegel  (consult  Wallace,  Hegel's  Philotv- 

box  containing  reeds,  differing  by  4  complete  vi-  p^y  0f  Mind,  Oxford,  1894),  though  it  has  con- 

brations;    it  is  used  for  investigations  of  sensi-  tinued  in  the  'purely  introspective*  works  of  the 

ble  discrimination,  etc.     The  figure  of  Zwaarde-  Herbartian  school.    The  second  contains  the  great 

maker's  olfactometer  shows  the  appliances  used  names    of    English    philosophy,    from    Thomas 

for   the   simultaneous   record   of   the   observer's  Hobbes  down  to  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Alexander 

breathing  curve.     The  Deprez  signal  is  a  time-  Bain.    The  cardinal  defect  of  this  psychology  is 

marker,  replacing  the  tuning  fork  referred  to  in  its  confusion  of  the  logical  or  epistemological 

the  text.     Masson's  disk  is  employed  in  experi-  standpoint  with   the   standpoint  of   psychology 

ments  on  the  fluctuation  of  visual  attention.  Figs,  proper.    It  conceives  of  perception,  e.g.  as  a  sum 

2,  4,  5,  9,  10  of  this  Plate  are  taken  from  Titchen-  or  aggregate  of  least  bits  of  knowledge,  which  it 
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terms  sensations ;  and  it  is  fond  of  appealing  to 
the  naive  consciousness  for  confirmation  of  its 
analysis.  The  associationist  position  has  been 
largely  transcended,  though  the  epistemological 
reference  still  remains  prominent,  in  the  later 
English  and  American  works  of  J.  Ward,  W. 
James,  and  G.  F.  Stout.  In  spite  of  all  defi- 
ciencies, the  psychologies  of  the  associationist 
school  retain  a  high  value  on  the  level  of  de- 
scriptive analysis.  The  third  or  experimental 
stage  of  psychology  was  inaugurated  in  Germany 
by  the  work  of  K.  H.  Lotze,  Medizinische  Psy* 
ckologie  (Leipzig,  1852)  ;  G.  T.  Fechner,  Ele- 
mente  der  Psychophysik  (ib.,  1860)  ;  and  W.  M. 
Wundt,  Orundziige  der  physiologischen  Psychol- 
ogic ( ib.,  1874 ) .  It  should  be  added  that  France 
has  made  important  contributions  to  modern 
psychology  from  the  side  of  abnormal  psychology 
(Pierre  Janet,  H.  Bernheim,  Th.  Ribot,  A. 
Binet) ;  and  that  the  work  of  the  English  nine- 
teenth-century writers  upon  ethnopsychology  (£. 

B.  Tylor,  J.  Lubbock,  H.  Spencer)  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  influences  that  determined 
the  course  of  psychological  thought  in  America 
were,  down  to  about  1880,  almost  entirely  theo- 
logical and  educational ;  and  the  principal  works 
upon  mental  philosophy  (N.  Porter,  J.  McCosh) 
belong  to  the  Scotch  school  of  natural  realism. 
In  recent  years  America  has  made  very  great 
advances  in  experimental  psychology,  in  which 
she  stands  to-day  second  only  to  Germany.  In 
the  field  of  child  psychology  (G.  S.  Hall,  J.  M. 
Baldwin)  America  has  left  Germany  (W.  Prey- 
er)  far  behind. 

The  special  departments  of  psychology  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  interrelations  not  al- 
ways obvious.  We  have  experimental  and  physi- 
ological psychology,  race  or  folk  or  anthropolog- 
ical or  ethnic  psychology,  comparative  and 
genetic,  animal  and  child  psychology,  social  or 
collective  psychology,  individual  or  differential 
psychology,  introspective  psychology,  abnormal 
psychology  or  mental  pathology,  philosophical 
and  educational  or  applied  psychology.  Can  we 
find  any  guiding  principle  that  shall  bring  order 
into  this  chaos,  and  exhibit  all  the  psychologies 
is  parts  or  phases  of  a  unitary  whole  T 

YVe  may  rule  out,  first  of  all,  those  psychol- 
ogies which  are  differentiated  from  the  rest,  not 
by  diversity  of  subject-matter  or  of  problem,  but 
by  emphasis  of  method.  Experimental  psychol- 
ogy, e.g.  is  merely  psychology  treated  by  the 
experimental  method ;  and  since  there  is,  in  prin- 
ciple, no  mental  process  or  complex  of  processes 
that  is  inaccessible  to  experiment,  experimental 
psychology  may  be  regarded,  in  principle,  as 
coextensive  with  psychology.  In  other  words,  it 
is  simply  an  historical  accident,  the  result  of  the 
yonthfulness  of  psychological  experimentation 
and  of  the  very  natural  concernment  of  the  ex- 
perimentalist with  the  processes  that  yield  them- 
selves most  easily  to  experimental  control,  that 
there  are  some  chapters  of  psychology,  as  psy- 
chology is  written  to-day,  in  which  experiment  is 
prominent,  and  others  in  which  it  plays  little 
or  no  part.  So,  again,  all  psychology  is  intro- 
spective: either  directly  introspective  (normal 
human  psychology)  or  analogically  introspective 
(infant  and  animal  psychology) :  there  is  no 
special  or  peculiar  introspective  psychology.  The 
phrase  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  a  school 
of  thinkers  who  will  hear  nothing  of  the  de- 
pendence of  mind  upon  the  nervous  system,  but 
seek  to  elaborate   a  'pure*   psychology  out   of 


nothing  but  the  psyche  itself— and  are  thereby 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  'unconscious'  men- 
tal processes,  which  are  very  far  from  being 
given  in  introspection.  This  use  is,  however,  mis- 
leading: it  is  better  to  name  the  founder  of  the 
school,  and  to  speak,  e.g.  of  the  Neo-Herbartiana. 

We  may  rule  out,  in  the  second  place,  those 
psychologies  that  transcend  the  sphere  of  mind, 
whether  on  the  side  of  science  or  on  that  of 
philosophy.  Physiological  psychology,  e.g.  in- 
cludes portions  of  physiology.  The  problem  of 
physiological  psychology  is,  "first,  to  examine 
those  vital  processes  which  lie  midway  between 
external  and  internal  experience,  and  which 
therefore  demand  the  application,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  of  the  two  methods  of  observation,  the 
external  and  the  internal;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  point  of  view  which  it  has  gained  in  its  in- 
vestigation of  these  processes,  to  survey  the 
whole  realm  of  vital  phenomena,  and  thus  medi- 
ate, so  far  as  possible,  a  comprehensive  theory 
of  human  existence"  ( Wundt,  Physiologische  Pay* 
chologie,  i.,  2).  Philosophical  psychology,  or  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  deals  with  such  questions  as 
that  of  the  nature  of  mind  (whether  there  is  a 
mind-substance,  or  whether  the  mental  processes, 
as  given,  constitute  mental  reality:  'substantial- 
ityrt?s.  'actuality') ;  of  the  ultimate  elements  of 
mental  experience  (intellectualism  vs.  voluntar- 
ism) ;  and  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  body,  of 
psychical  to  physical  (parallelism  vs.  interac- 
tion ) .  We  may  mention :  Rehmke,  Lehrbuch  der 
allgemeinen  Psychologie  (Hamburg  and  Leipzig, 
1894);  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Mind  (New  York, 
1895) ;  and  Mtinsterberg,  Grundziige  der  Psy- 
chologie, i.  (Leipzig,  1900).  Lastly,  applied 
psychology  is  called  upon  to  furnish  regulative 
principles  to  the  art  of  education.  Genetic  psy- 
chology shows  how  the  normal  individual  de- 
velops; applied  psychology  has  to  deduce  from 
the  genetic  data  an  ideal  plan  or  scheme  of  the 
evolution  of  personality,  and  then  to  show  how 
this  ideal  may  be  most  nearly  attained  in  prac- 
tice. In  the  discharge  of  both  offices,  it  leaves 
the  ground  of  scientific  psychology. 

There  still  remain  the  various  subdivisions  of 
psychology  proper.  We  shall  realize  their  inter- 
connection and  mutual  relation  most  easily  by 
taking  an  analogy.  Mind,  like  the  living  body, 
is  an  organism:  in  this  sense,  psychology  is  the 
correlate  of  biology.  Now  biology  falls  into  sev- 
eral part-sciences.  The  individual  living  organ- 
ism is,  under  different  aspects,  the  subject-matter 
of  morphology,  of  physiology,  and  of  embryology. 
Morphology  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  organ- 
ism, of  its  composition  from  cells  and  from  cell- 
aggregates  or  tissues.  Physiology  treats  of  the 
organism  as  a  group  of  functions — respiration, 
secretion,  digestion.  Embryology  treats  of  the 
growth  of  the  organism,  structural  and  func- 
tional alike,  following  the  changes  of  tissue  and 
of  function  that  mark  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
vital  processes.  Further,  biology  deals  with 
groups  of  organisms,  with  species.  Over  against 
morphology  stands  taxonomy,  in  which  cells  and 
tissues  are  replaced  by  organisms  and  their 
classes  (species,  genera,  orders,  etc.).  Over 
against  physiology  stands  bionomics,  in  which 
the  function  of  organs  within  an  individual  or- 
ganism is  replaced  by  the  function  of  species  in 
the  economy  of  their  natural  environment.  And 
over  against  embryology  stands  paleontology,  the 

science  of  the  development  of  species.  Once  more : 
biology,  as  pathology,  treats  of  the  diseased  or 
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defective  organism,  and  so  has  its  'abnormal'  well  in  view.     He  will  endeavor  to  extend  his 

side.  knowledge  of  mental  function  beyond  civilized 

Let  us  apply  this  classification  to  psychology,  humanity  to  the  animals  and  the  lower  races 
We  have,  in  the  ordinary  text-book  of  psychology,  of  man,  and  to  trace  the  psychological  laws 
a  morphology  and  a  physiology  of  mind.  Some  underlying  the  great  products  of  the  collective 
authors  lay  more  stress  upon  the  analysis  of  mind — language,  custom,  and  myth.  Here,  too, 
structure  (Kttlpe,  Titchener),  others  upon  the  his  work  will  be  informed  by  the  genetic  spirit 
analysis  of  function  (James,  Stout,  Ward) :  this  During  his  occupation  with  normal  phenomena, 
is  mainly  a  matter  of  the  psychologist's  training,  he  will  not  neglect  the  observation  of  the  abnor* 
of  the  direction  (scientific  or  philosophical)  from  mal.  Finally,  he  may  attack  the  questions  that 
which  he  approaches  the  psychological  problem,  lie  on  the  border  line  between  science  and  phi- 
The  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  two  lines  of  losophy,  the  questions  of  the  appearance  of  mind 
inquiry  distinct,  not  to  hypostatic  function,  to  in  the  evolution  of  the  universe,  of  the  criterion 
invent  separate  structures  that  shall  carry  its  of  mentality  in  the  lowest  animals,  of  the  ulu- 
separate  phases,  as  is  done,  e.g.  by  a  psychology  mate  nature  of  mind,  of  the  relation  of  mind  to 
that  speaks  of  'memories'  and  'memory  ideas'  as  body ;  or  he  may  turn  the  results  of  his  scientific 
qualitatively  unique  processes;  and  not  to  trans-  inquiries  to  immediate  practical  account,  em- 
late  structure  directly  into  function,  as  is  done,  bodying  them  in  some  psychologically  grounded 
e.g.  by  a  psychology  that  makes  sensation  the  system  of  education.  The  programme  is  too  large 
primary  source  of  knowledge.  We  have,  again,  for  any  one  man  to  cover;  and  the  interests 
in  infant  and  child  psychology,  a  mental  embry-  which  it  demands — philosophical,  scientific,  prac- 
blogy.  Spinoza's  classification  of  the  emotions  tical — would  hardly  appeal,  in  any  case,  to  a 
and  Wundt's  classification  of  the  forms  of  asso-  single  personality.  But  we  can  see,  assisted  by 
ciation — to  bring  together  instances  from  differ-  our  biological  analogy,  that  it  is  unitary  and 
ent  periods  of  time — are  essays  in  mental  tax-  self -consistent. 

onomy.  Social  psychology  and  ethnopsychology,  Bibliography.  Special  references  will  be  found 
so  far  as  they  have  gone,  fall  for  the  most  part  under  the  headings  Animal  Psychology;  Child 
under  the  head  of  mental  bionomics.  Animal  Psychology;  Ethnic  Psychology;  Exrati- 
psychology,  and  such  comparative  psychological  mental  Psychology;  Genetic  Psychology;  15- 
systems  as  those  of  Spencer  and  Romanes,  are  dividual  Psychology;  Mental  Pathology; 
the  counterparts  of  paleontology.  We  may  Psychophysics  ;  Social  Psychology.  General 
bracket  together  the  study  of  the  child  and  ani-  introductions  to  psychology  are:  Baldwin,  Story 
mal  minds,  of  the  growth  of  the  individual  and  of  the  Mind  (New  York,  1898) ;  Buell,  Essential* 
racial  mind,  as  genetic  psychology.  Mental  path-  of  Psychology  (Boston,  1898) ;  Ladd,  Primer 
ology,  the  psychology  of  the  abnormal,  deals  with  (New  York,  1894) ;  and  Titchener,  Primer  (Xew 
such  topics  as  the  space  ideas  of  the  blind  (study  York,  1900).  Useful  works  of  text-book  size  are 
of  defect  or  lack),  dreaming  and  hypnosis  (tem-  Baldwin,  Elements  (New  York,  1893) ;  Dewey, 
porary  mental  derangement),  and  insanity  (per-  Psychology  (New  York,  1898)  ;  Hdffding,  Out- 
manent  mental  derangement).  Finally,  individ-  lines  (London,  1891);  James,  Text-book  (New 
ual  psychology  investigates  the  variations  of  York,  1892)  ;  Ladd,  Outlines  of  Descriptive  Pay- 
normal  mental  function.  The  inquiry  may  be  chology  (New  York,  1898)  ;  Maher,  Psychology 
pursued  in  the  interests  of  genetic  psychology  (London,  1900)  ;  Mercier,  Sanity  and  Insanity 
(Gal ton)  or  of  mental  physiology  (Stern).  The  (London,  1890);  Moll,  Hypnotism  (London, 
present  quasi-independence  of  individual  psychol-  1891);  Morgan,  Introduction  to  Comparative 
ogy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  but  recently  Psychology  (London,  1894)  ;  Murray,  Handbook 
attracted  any  widespread  attention;  psychol-  (Boston,  1890);  Ribot,  Psychology  of  the  Emo- 
ogists  have  been  concerned  to  discover  mental  tions  (London,  1897),  and  other  works;  Scrip- 
uniformities  rather  than  to  examine  mental  dif-  ture,  The  New  Psychology  (London,  1897); 
ferences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  course  Ktilpe,  Outlines  (London,  1895)  ;  Ladd,  Elements 
of  time,  it  will  be  absorbed  into  general  psychol-  (London,  1889) ;  Titchener,  Outline  (New  York, 
ogy.  1899) ;  Wundt,  Human  and  Animal  Psychology 

If  now,  in  the  light  of  the  above  classification,  (trans.,  London,  1896) ;  id.,  Outlines  (trans., 
we  attempt  to  lay  out  a  complete  psychological  Leipzig,  1898) ;  Ziehen,  Introduction  to  Physi- 
programme,  we  shall  arrive  at  some  such  result  ological  Psychology  (London,  1895).  Larger 
as  the  following.  The  psychologist  will  prepare  treatises  are  Bain,  Senses  and  Intellect  (London, 
himself  for  his  work  by  a  study  of  the  nervous  1868)  ;  id.,  Emotions  and  Will  (London,  1880); 
system  at  its  various  developmental  levels.  Enter-  Baldwin,  Handbook  (New  York,  1890-91) ;  id., 
ing  upon  psychology  proper,  he  will  seek  to  de-  Mental  Development  (New  York,  1895-97);  Cor- 
termine,  on  the  structural  side  of  mind,  the  nelius,  Psychologie  (Leipzig,  1897);  HSfler,  Pay- 
number  and  nature  of  the  mental  elements,  the  chologie  (Vienna,  1897) ;  James,  Principles  (Xe* 
patterns  upon  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  York,  1890);  Jodl,  Lehrbuch  (Stuttgart,  1896); 
complex  processes,  and  the  gradual  growth  in  Ladd,  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology  (New 
intricacy  of  these  patterns  as  mental  develop-  York,  1889) ;  id.,  Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Ex- 
ment  proceeds;  on  tne  functional  side,  the  nature  planatory  (New  York,  1894) ;  Lipps,  Orundthat- 
of  the  root-functions  of  mentation,  the  mode  of  sachen  des  Seelenlebens  (Bonn,  1883) ;  Marshall, 
eodperation  of  these  functions  in  the  developed  Instinct  and  Reason  (New  York,  1898) ;  Morgan, 
mind,  and  their  gradual  growth  in  complexity  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence  (London,  1891) ;  id., 
from  the  infant  to  the  man.  In  his  study  of  Habit  and  Instinct  (London,  1896) ;  Romanes, 
function,  he  will  be  keen  to  note  differences,  in-  Mental  Evolution  (London,  1888)  ;  Stout,  Analy- 
dividual  variations,  as  well  as  uniformities.  He  tic  Psychology  (London,  1896)  ;  Sully,  Human 
will,  further,  give  some  attention  to  the  questions  Mind  (London,  1892);  Volkmann,  Lehrbuch 
of  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  typical  (Kothen,  1884)  ;  Wundt,  Physiologische  Psycho- 
menial  formations,  keeping  the  genetic  principle  logie  (Leipzig,  1893).     It  must  be  understood 
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that  this  list  is  merely  selective,  even  for  the    scientifically;  (2)  because  no  sane  person  would 
quite  recent  period  which  it  covers.  submit    himself    to   your    psychological   experi- 


it,  provisionally,  as  the  individual  psychology  of  jg*  *  t^^"  ^i^X%£, 

""?'  tn^'  a°IJH? le8,     ??*    rt-.'SS.  £  blinded  by  his  a  priori  assumptions;  he  shared 

analyze  and  depict  the  menta^  peculiarities  of  uh  ^      t  q^^  phiioJphepg'gince  j^ 

societies  of  communities,  still  it  is  not  concerned,      ...    .      *    .   .       .      J\ v 


as  is  social 


dal  psychology '(q.v.),  with  the  mental  nit»    <q.v.>    a  hearty  contempt  for  the  'lower 

~i.„*.  „«  +k-  ™-~™  1m«  ~7\Z.~     u  Zl!£l  faculty  of  knowledge'  or  sense-perception    (see 

P^  ^Llh 'J?  TSE#£mL?  J£i\£»^5  Faooht)  ;  and  he  was  unduly  imprest  by  the 

rather,  by  methods  of  statistical  comparison  and  TOrtniegJnegg  {or  a-Wce  0f  the  ♦emnirieal'  nav- 

averagfog,  to  construct  the  typical  individual  of  ZSSZTto  om^     fenceTe ™ld  ™t 

the  tnbe  or  people  under  consideration,  and  thus  |        .     ...     , '     .    ..          .  .,        .    . 

STSX  ^f   ^u.m?^   fhTtt^^rln  b**"  "^  *•  *  futuw  science  of  experimental 

wii'^nl  £ *£ ^LSEf  ,wLl^£mil-  Psychology.    Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  latter  half 

Mills  sense  of  the  science  of  character)  attempts  5T#  xi^  «;„«+M«4.i>  ™4.„«„  +u«/  tuA  +i*~v„  xr— »4.:-« 

in  the  sphere  of  the  individual  variations  Pof  S&taStavI be^  n7al^^eT.^a  that 

human  tendency  and  endowment   (Wundt).     It  ™TXwv  hw  taken  rani ^a Tscteice^non. 

stands  to  the  physical  and  physiological  parts  of  thTsdences                                      science  among 

ethnology  (ethnogeography,  anthropometry,  etc.)  _•                   .  ..    ,       ..        ....         ,.    . , 

as  psyehopbysics  standi  to  physiology.     Ethno-  .  Tbe  argument  that  mathematics-is  inapplicable 

psychology;  as  thus  denned,  forms,  toother  with  Jo  mental  processes  was  brilliantly  met  by  Her- 

ttie  histories  of  language,  myth,  and  custom,  the  bart  .<**•>•  who  pointed  out  that  our   inner 

necessary    propedeutic    to    social    psychology.  «P*"enM  shows  differences  not  only  of  duration, 

Under  its  province  would  fall,  e.g.  an  investifk-  but.  .als,0.  of  ,nten? »** .and  .e^?n8tfi  *»  ?«* 

tion  of  the  keenness  of  perception  ( sight,  smell ) ,  ?f  ideation,  as  a  function  of  these  two  variables, 

or  the  .esthetic  tastes,  or  the  superstitious  be-  )n  *  "enej.  of  mathem^l  foraute.    Herbart's 

liefs  of  the  savage;  a  study  of  the  relative  parts  !mathem^t^1.  W"***^  >!  «ow  °ut  °*  *«*•* 

played  by  reason  and  emotion  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  th?  m*hJ0,Lthat  **#".  a  P'T*/',. ?oUowed  "J8 

and  the  Latin  minds;  a  comparison  of  the  minds  »*  8tood  the  ***<*  *,me-  .  But  hw  semee  to 

of  the  Oriental  and  of  the  Occidental:  inquiries  the,  cause  of  mental  science  is  none  the  less  real 

wring  in  scope   from  the  cleanly  formulated  and  "*•">•    The  second  and  third  objections 

questions  of  normal  psychology  to  the  widest  *»w . ^«  overcome  by  the  work  of  Fechner  and 

generalizations  of  which  the  science  of  mind  is  Wundt    (qq.v.),    whose    Elemente    der   Psycho- 

capable,  but  all  aiming  at  a  single  end-the  indi-  P%«*  (Le«pag.  I860)  and  G™>dnloe  der  P*y«- 

viaual  characterization  of  the  mentality  of '  a  oloawhm  Psychology   (4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1893) 

racial  group.    It  must,  however,  be  repeated  that  *■*  eP0C1hs  ,n  the  development  of  the  new  psy- 

the  tern  etinopsychology  has  not  hitfierto  found  e)°l^D  N°  on!  "°Sd5!l»  afte£  *»F**"**» 

general  acceptance,  and  that  many  authors  dis-  of  the  PsycfcopAystfc,  that  psychological  expen- 

cus8  topics  nke  those  just  mentioned  under  the  mentation  with  human  subjects  was  impossible, 

heading^  of  anthropology,  ethnology,  and  sod-  Fech,nf'  experimented,  systematically  and  sue- 

ol       y        .             r     «v»              bj>  cessfully,  with  himself  and  with  others,  upon  a 

n™.-.„'_li.~_      -c      j  a  •»•       ttt     jj.  TT-Tj  l°n8  I'8*  of  special  problems,  and  the  methods 

Biography.     For  definition.  Wundt,™***-  whfch  n4,  prew!ribed  apre  those  employed  to-day  in 

McMogu,  (Leipzig,  1901)  ;  for  wmparison  of  psychophysical  investigations.     Wundt  put  the 

hunter,  nomad,  and  agriculturist,  Wundt,  Ethics  Jnitter  bevond  the  reach  of  controversy bv  his 

^\l%m)  v'"  a  comPaJrison_.of  *he  **&>■  foundation  of  the  first  psychological  laboratory 

^ZZL  F^ench,,ninds'  J-e  Bon>  ^J^f4a°n  (q-v.)  at  Leipzig  in  1879.    Wundt  appears,  fur- 

1^**^  (?«W-  tran8.-'  London.  18£?) ;  for  an-  tner/to  ^  iSma  the  first  to  use  thT  phrase 


of  mental  development,  Finck,  Primitive  Love  and  ^"Z           psychology,    which  occurs  in  his 

,„    o.     .      Jvt  _  ^    i    Vonn»      A.        il     l  Bettrige  zur    Theorte   der   8%nnestoahrnehmung 

tSL  i°T  (^       T?Jk'  l89l,-lflo?!,8Uit  abo:  (1862).    His  services  both  to  psychology  proper 

tyor  Anthropokw  (New  York,  1885) ;  Spencer,  and  ^  ^^^^  »„  ^d/b^  overestimat- 

BocMogy  (A,  1885) ;  id.,  Essays  (lb.,  1891).  ^    We  have  to  note  here,  in  particular,  his  in- 

PSYCHOI/OGY,  Experimental.    A  compre-  sistence  that  the  psychological  experiment  con- 

l»ensive  term  for  those  phases  of  mental  science  sists  sin\ply  in  a  carefully  guided  and  rigidly 

which  are  variously  called  'the  new  psychology/  controlled   introspection,   i.e.    his   refutation   of 

'peychophyBiology,'     'physiological     psychology/  Kant's  third  objection.    A  single  instance  must 

and  'psycbophysics.'     It  may  be  denned  as  the  suffice.    "The  sensation/'  says  Wundt,  "contains 

exact  science  of  mind  (see  Psychology),  and  as  in  it  no  reference  to  the  organs  by  whose  exter- 

such  is  not  a  department  of  psychology,  cottrdi-  nal  or  internal  stimulation  it  has  been  aroused; 

sate  with  other  departments,  but  rather  a  psy-  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  character  of  its  stimuli ; 

chology  dominated  by  a  certain  method.     Kant  it  comes  to  us  as  a  simple  quality,  giving  no  hint 

said,  in  his   Metaphy&ische  Anfangsgrunde  der  of  any  means  whereby  we  might  define  that  qual- 

Xaturwi88enschaft,  that  psychology  could  never  ity  more  nearly."    In  other  words,  the  sensation 

be  a  science:    (1)    Because  mental  process  has  is  its  bare  qualitative  self,  devoid  of  all  objective 

but  one  dimension  (time),  and  where  you  have  reference.    When  we  remember  that  the  sensation 

but  one  dimension  you  cannot  apply  mathematics  of    the    faculty    psychology,    as    of  -the    Eng- 

to  your  subject-matter,   i.e.   cannot  handle   it  lish  empirical  psychologists,  has  always  been  a 
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bit  of  sense-knowledge,  a  mental  state  of  process  the  rest  of  the  sense-qualities,  of  spatial  and 

that  informs  us   of  something  in  the  outside  temporal  perception  (see  Duration;  Extension), 

world,  we  see  what  an  advance  in  insight  and  and  of  qualitative  perception  (see  Fusion),  has 

scientific  method  is  implied  in  Wundt's  formula-  already  attained  very  considerable  proportions, 

tion.  When  Helmboltz  published,  in   1867,  his  great 

The  sources  from  which  experimental  psychol-  work  on  physiological  optics,  it  seemed  that  he 
ogy  has  drawn  are  manifold.  It  is  especially  had  exhausted  the  subject,  that  its  difficulties 
indebted,  for  fact  and  for  inspiration,  to  physics,  were  resolved,  once  and  for  all.  But  what  was 
astronomy,  and  the  physiology  of  the  organs  of  judged  to  be  the  end  has  proved  to  be  only  the 
sense.  The  photometric  investigations  of  Bou-  beginning;  the  work  of  many  men  has  accumu- 
guer,  Arago,  and  Masson  contained  hints  of  the  lated  and  is  still  accumulating,  bringing  new 
constancy  of  the  relative  sensible  discrimination  facts  and  new  questions.  And  as  here,  so  else- 
for  light  intensities.  The  observed  relation  be-  where:  experiment  is  taking  us  toward  an  exact 
tween  the  intensity  of  a  star,  as  photometrically  doctrine  of  sensation  and  perception,  whose  corn- 
determined,  and  its  apparent  brightness  or  'mag-  plexity  had,  before  its  advent,  been  not  so  much 
nitude'  was  similarly  significant.  The  'error  of  as  guessed  at.  (2)  The  psychology  of  attention 
observation'  in  physical  measurements  indicates,  (q.v.)  may  almost  be  termed  a  positive  creation 
by  its  very  name,  the  close  connection  of  physics  of  the  experimental  method.  It  is  strange  and 
and  psychology,  and  the  need  of  the  former  to  be  instructive  to  turn  from  a  modern  system  of 
supplemented  by  the  latter.  The  'personal  equa-  psychology,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  attention 
tion'  noticed  by  astronomers,  as  an  inevitable  looms  so  large  and  important,  to  a  German 
source  of  error  in  their  observations  of  stellar  eighteenth-century  work,  or  a  volume  of  English 
transits,  formed  the  starting-point  for  the  later  associationism,  where  (except  for  a  few  scattered 
elaborate  researches  into  simple  and  compound  hints)  we  find  no  mention  of  it  whatsoever, 
reaction-times.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  (3)  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  psychol- 
number  of  professedly  'physiological'  inqui-  ogy  of  action.  When  F.  C.  Bonders,  in  1866, 
ries,  inquiries  carried  out  by  physiologists  with  proposed  to  use  the  method  of  reaction  for  the 
physiological  interest,  have  been  taken  over  bodi-  measurement  of  mental  acts  like  choice,  discrimi- 
ly  by  experimental  psychology.  Physiology  can-  nation,  and  judgment,  he  was  building  better 
not  deal,  in  strictness,  with  the  doctrine  of  sensa-  than  he  knew ;  for  the  laboratory  reaction,  the 
tion  and  perception,  but  only  with  the  mode  of  exact  type  of  a  voluntary  action,  has  been  the 
function  of  the  sense-organs  regarded  as  living  chief  aid  toward  a  final  analysis  of  the  active 
structures.  Where,  however,  psychological  consciousness.  (4)  H.  Ebbinghaus's  Das  Gc- 
knowledge  and  method  are  in  advance  of  physi-  dachtniss  (1884)  brought  the  function  of  mem- 
ological,  the  physiologist  naturally  seeks  to  fill  ory  under  experimental  control,  and  has  been 
out  the  gaps  in  his  own  science  by  making  an  followed  by  many  monographs  upon  recognition 
excursion  into  the  other.  This  custom  has  led,  and  the  various  conditions  of  the  reproductory 
at  times,  to  the  mistaken  belief  that  psychology  consciousness.  (5)  Finally,  the  feelings  are 
is  only  a  department  of  physiology;  but,  on  the  gradually  submitting  themselves  to  experimental 
whole,  the  countervailing  gain  has  been  well  treatment.  Fechner  himself  laid  the  foundations 
worth  a  little  misunderstanding.  The  inquiries  of  an  exact  science  of  experimental  esthetics 
of  E.  H.  Weber  into  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  (q.v.)  ;  and  Mosso's  researches  into  the  bodily 
senses,  and  the  spatial  functions  of  eye  and  skin,  symptoms  of  affective  processes  have  borne  rich 
have  proved  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  fruit.  If  we  cannot  say  that  experiment  has 
science.  (See  Weber's  Law.)  The  studies  of  A.  given  us  a  settled  psychology  of  feeling,  we  can 
W.  Volkmann  on  visual  space  perception,  of  H.  at  least  assert  that  the  issues  are  more  clearly 
von  Helmholtz  on  vision  and  audition,  of  E.  marked  and  the  problems  more  definitely  formu- 
Hering  on  vision,  and  of  S.  Exner  on  the  dura-  lated  than  ever  before;  and  this  means  that  it 
tion  of  mental  processes,  form  some  of  the  early  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  our  questions  are 
links  of  a  chain  of  physiological  research  which  adequately  answered. 

is  still  worthily  continued;  in  the  work,  e.g.  of  There  has  been  some  dispute  as'  to  whether 

H.  Zwaardemaker   on   smell,   and  of  A.   Gold-  certain  results  of  animal  psychology   (q.v.),  of 

scheider  on  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibili-  physiological  experimentation  on  the  brain  cortex, 

ties.    Until  psychology  has  laboratories  upon  the  of  the  treatment  of  brain  disease,  and  of  tests 

scale  of  those  devoted  to  physics  and  physiology,  made  upon  hypnotized  subjects  (see  Hypnotism) 

it  must  be  in  large  measure  dependent  for  exact  should  be  included  under  the  phrase  'experimen- 

investigations  upon  the  representatives  of  these  tal  psychology.'     Such  inclusion  depends  partly 

older  disciplines;  while,  in  any  case,  the  labors  upon  our  definition  of  the  word   'experiment;1 

of  men  trained  in  general  scientific  method  can-  experiments  on  animals  and  on  hypnotic  subjects 

not  fail  to  be  of  high  value  in  this  particular  field,  are  of  a  different  order  from  those  described 

What,  now,  we  may  ask,  are  the  provinces  of  above;  and  partly  on  the  extensibility  of  the  word 

mind  which  the  new  psychology  has  made  pe-  'psychology,'  upon  the  point,  i.e.,  whether  all 

culiarly    its   own?     In    principle,   there   is   no  that    furthers    or    contributes   to    a  science  is 

psychological  problem  that  cannot  be  experimen-  necessarily  itself  a  part  of  the  science.    However, 

tally  attacked.     In  actual   fact,  owing  to  the  it  is  more  important  to  note  that  psychology  has 

youth  of  the  science,  its  lack  of  material  means  gained  or  may  gain  from  all  these  four  sources 

and  of  trained  workers,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  than  to  find  a  single  name  for  them.    Consult: 

of  its  subject-matter,  there  are  very  many  prob-  Titchener,  Experimental  Psychology  (New  York, 

lems  that  still  await  the  experimenter.     If  we  1901);    Sanford,  Course  in  Experimental  Pty- 

are  to  attempt  a  catalogue  of  what  has  been  chology  (Boston,  1898). 

accomplished,  we  must  begin  (1)  with  the  fields  PSYCHOM'ETBY    (from   Gk.  fvx*i,  W^ 

of  sensation  and  of  sense- perception.    The  litera-  breath,  life,  soul  +  pdrpow,  metron,  measure).    / 

ture  of  these  subjects:  of  vision,  audition,  and  term  used  (1)  for  a  supposed  power,  possessea 
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by  certain  'sensitive'  persons,  of  reading  char-  physical  measurement  methods,  the  elaboration 
acter  from  handwriting,  or  passing  the  fingers  of  which  owes  much  to  Fechner,  and  the  under- 
over  the  head  of  the  subject,  etc.,  etc.  More  re-  standing  of  which  is  an  integral  part  of  training 
cently,  it  has  been  used  (2)  as  the  equivalent  of  in  psychophysics.  We  cannot  measure  a  mental 
mental  chronometry,  to  cover  all  experimental  in-  process,  sensation  or  other,  as  we  can  measure 
vestigations  into  the  temporal  course  of  mental  physical  magnitudes;  but  we  can  measure  func- 
processes;  but  the  usage  is  lapsing.  tion,  sensitivity,  and  sensible  discrimination;  and 
Mnri/mAninnrAT/AAv    it          m       ,      ,  we  can  measure  the  differences  or  distances  that 

*!T?Hii?^^H0L??Y  uil10111,,?*'  /"?£  «*P*™te  *™  f™m  torn  within  a  sensation  scale, 

p^breath,  life,  soul  +  *Mo*  2"'^;*"*°  There  are  two  groups  of  methods  by  aid  of  which 

+  -^  -loffia,  account,  from  Wy«,   legem,  to  8Uch  measurem*nt8Fcan  ^  made.  'x^  firet  in. 

say).    A  synonym  for  mental  pathology.     The  dudeg  ^     adation  methods,  the  second  the  error 

term  is  wider  than  psychiatry    (q.v.),  since  it  inilthnHi.     fn  xhft  fftrmmv  v'nnmflAh  fhfl  nhipH: 


"  ««*»»"«   ™«  .uauiuai^v™,  «"-  we  approach  the  object  to  a  certain  distance  over 

(at  iUtZ.?^n^Si   In/w  3S  r:^H  **<*  iw  again,  and  submit  the  whole  number  of 

!£ 7J£w  »^^««™«hh^ l^HrL^na  re8ulte  to  mathematical  treatment,  in  order  to 

comparatively  normal  abnormalities  as  dreaming  arriye  ftt  ^         ired  determmation'.    ^       da. 

and  hypnosis.  tion  method8  ^^  in  ^^  a  <procedure  with 

P8Y'CHOFHYS/ICS  (from  Gk.  ^vx4,  psyche,  knowledge;'  the  observer  knows  the  nature  and 

breath,  life,  soul   +  4>wruc6s,  physikos,  physical,  the  direction   (increasing  or  decreasing)    of  the 

from  0fos,  physis,  nature,  from  0far,  phyein,  to  differences  submitted  to  him  for  estimation;  the 

produce;  connected  with  Lat.  fui,  I  was,  Skt.  error    methods    imply    the    'procedure    without 

bki,  to  become,  and  ultimately  with  Eng.  be),  knowledge' — the  observer  is  left  in  ignorance  of 

The  science  of  the  inter-relations  of  mind  and  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.    Typical  of  the 

body.    The  term  was  coined  by  Fechner  to  desig-  latter  class  of  methods  is  Vierordt's  method  of 

nate  an  exact  science  of  the  relations  of  depend-  ri^ht  and  wrong  cases.     Two  slightly  different 

ence  between  the  physical  and  psychical  worlds,  stimuli  are  laid  before  the  observer,  in  a  long 

He  discriminated   an  internal  and  an  external  series  of  experiments;  and  he  must  say,  in  each 

psychophysics ;  in  the  former,  sensation  is  con-  case,  whether  the  sensation  aroused  by  the  sec- 

sidered  in  its  direct  relation  to  the  brain  and  ond  stimulus  is  greater  (louder,  brighter,  longer) 

nervous  system;   in  the  latter,  sensation  is  in-  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  the  sensation  aroused 

directly  studied  in  its  dependence  upon  external  by  the  first.    He  does  not  know  either  the  amount 

physical    stimuli.        No     definition     could     be  of  difference  or  the  order  of  presentation  of  the 

more    general.       We    have    to    ascertain    the  two  impressions  in  the  separate  tests.    From  the 

facts    and    laws     of    mind,    and    the    physio-  distribution  of  the  'right,'  'wrong,'  and  'equal' 

logical    facta     and     laws     (of     brain     or     of  cases  (right  and  wrong  being  determined  by  the 

sense-organs)  with  which  they  are  connected;  we  objective  relations  of  the  stimuli),  that  stimulus 

have  to  parallel  the  two  series  of  events,  noting  difference  is  calculated  which  is  able  to  evoke 

how  variation  in  the  one  is  related  to  variation  a  just  noticeable  difference  of  sensation.    Typical 

in  the  other ;  we  have  to  express  the  functional  of  the  former  class  is  Wundt's  method  of  minimal 

interdependences  exactly,  i.e.  in  terms  of  measure-  changes.     Two    subjectively   equal    stimuli   are 

ment,  of  mathematical  formulas;  and  from  our  taken,  and  the  one ■  gradually  increased  until  it 

whole  inquiry  we  shall  attain  a  'philosophical'  is  just  noticeably  different  from  the  standard, 

standpoint,  a  theory  of  the  general  relation  be-  This  point  determined,  the  stronger  stimulus  is 

tween  the  physical  and  psychical  worlds.  gradually  decreased,  until  the  point  of  subjective 

Fechner  is  concerned,  primarily,  with  the  prob-  equality  is  reached.     The  differences  from  the 

lem  of  mental  measurement.    And  when  we  turn  standard  found  in  these  two  determinations  are 

to  the  special  portion  of  his  Elements  der  Psycho-  averaged.    The  procedure  is  then  repeated  in  the 

pkysilc,  we  find  that  he  is  occupied,  for  the  most  reverse  direction ;  the  one  stimulus  is  decreased, 

part,  with  the   relation  between  stimulus  and  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  just  noticeably  less 

sensation   that    is   formulated    in    Weber's    law  than  the  standard,  and  then  increased  again  to 

(q.v.).    In  the  quantitative  expression  of  this  subjective    equality.      The    two    differences    are 

relation  he  sees  the  one  universal  psychophysical  averaged  as  before.     From  the  average  of  the 

uniformity.    A  regrettable  result  of  this  general-  two  averages    (the  upper  and  lower  difference 

ization  is  that  the  term  psychophysics  has  been  limens),  we  obtain  the  value  of  the  difference 

narrowed  in  meaning.    Thus  MQnsterberg,  finding  limen. 

his  justification  in  historical  usage,  identifies  it  Bibliography.  Fechner,  Elemente  der  Psycho- 
with  the  "question  of  the  relation  between  stimu-  physih  (Leipzig,  1860)  ;  G.  E.  Mttller,  Zur  Orund- 
tos  and  sensation;"  and  the  Century  Dictionary  legung  der  Psychophysik  (Berlin,  1878) ;  Mttn- 
defines  it  as  "the  science  of  the  relations  between  sterberg,  Beitrage  zur  experimentellen  Psychol- 
stimuli  and  the  sensations  which  they  evoke."  ogie  (Freiburg,  1890) ;  Ktilpe,  Outlines  of  Pay- 
Some  writers  go  further  still,  and — in  view  of  chology  (trans.,  London,  1895)  ;  Archiv  fur  Oe- 
the  fact  that  Weber's  law  has  proved  to  be  a  law  schichte  der  Philosophic,  vol.  vi.  (Berlin,  1893) ; 
of  sensation  intensities— restrict  psychophysics  Wundt,  Physiologische  Psychologic  (Leipzig, 
to  the  intensive  relations  between  stimulus  and  1893)  ;  Sanford,  Course  in  Experimental  Psychol- 
sensation.  Thus  Baldwin  states  that  "investiga-  ogy  (Boston,  1898).  See  Discrimination,  Sen- 
tions  in  intensity  constitute  psychophysics."    In  bible;  Limen. 

Zff&^JSStt  WYCHB6M-BTBB.    ft.  H™,*™. 

laid  down  by  Fechner.  PTAH,  ptft.    An  Egyptian  deity.    See  Mem- 

A  word  must  be  said  in  detail  of  the  psycho-  phis. 


PTABmOAN  ( with  inorganic;  initial  p,  from 
Gael,  turmachan,  Ir.  tarmochan,  tarmonach, 
ptarmigan).  A  kind  of  grouse,  differing  from 
true  grouse  (q.v.)  chiefly  in  having  the  tarsi  and 
toes  thickly  clothed  with  short  feathers.  The 
species  are  natives  of  northern  or  greatly  elevated 
regions.  They  are  not  polygamous  like  the  true 
grouse,  nor  do  the  mates  strut  with  erected  and 
expanded  tail.  Most  of  the  species  change  color 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  assuming  at  the  fall 
molt  a  white  or  nearly  white  plumage,  in  place 
of  the  mottled  reddish  brown  of  summer.  At  this 
season  also  the  shanks  and  feet  acquire  longer 


r  ptarmigan,  drawn 
October  IS,  showing: 


and  denser  feathering,  and  the  short 
claws  are  shed  and  replaced  by  a  growth  of  longer 
stronger  claws  of  service  ii  scratching  away  the 
enow  to  get  at  buried  foot',  and  the  diversities 
of  color  have  caused  much  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty concerning  them.  All  are  highly  esteemed 
as  food,  and  are  valued  as  game-birds.  Less 
often  Been  in  Great  Britain,  but  widespread,  and 
numerous  in  Scandinavia  and  Northern  Russia, 
whence  great  numbers  are  sent  to  market  in  win- 
ter, is  a  grayer  species  [Lagoput  mutus).  Two 
closely  allied  species,  the  'rock'  and  the  'willow1 
ptarmigans,  range  throughout  Arctic  America, 
but  do  not  extend  southward  to  the  United  States. 
Along  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  to 
be  found  another  species  {Lagopu*  Uucvrus)  in 
which  the  tail  remains  white  all  the  year  round, 
and  it  is  therefore  called  the  white-tailed  ptar- 
migan, or  'mountain  quail,'  All  make  their  nests 
ou  the  ground  among  the  heather  or  thickets  in 
which  they  pass  their  lives  and  find  their  food 
(buds,  berries,  leaves,  and  insects),  and  lay  brown 
eggs  very  heavily  blotched  with  brownish  black. 
For  bibliography,  see  G bouse.  See  Plate  of 
G bouse,  etc.  ;  and  of  Eggs  of  Waxeb  did  Gave 
Bikds. 

PTEBANODON,  ter-ln'6-den  (Neo-Lat, 
from  Gk.  mp6r,  pteron,  feather,  wing  -f-  iiUavt, 
unodous,  toothless,  from  ir-,  an-,  negative  prefix 
-(-■  Ut4i,  odoua,  tooth).  A  large  fossil  flying 
lizard,  in  fact  the  greatest  known  flying  creature; 
found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Kansas.  See 
Ptesodactyl. 

PTERASPIB,  ter-fis'pls  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
rrtpir,  pteron,  feather,  wing  -|-  Arrli,  aspia, 
shield).  One  of  the  most  primitive  fossil  fishes 
of  the  subclass  Ostra  coder  mi,  found  in  the  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  rocks.  The  front  part  of  the 
body  was  covered  by  dorsal  and  ventral  shields 
which  were  made  up  of  several  heavy  bony  plates 
united  by  fusion  of  their  joints.  The  orbits  are 
small  and  are  placed  well  forward  at  the  very 
margin  of  the  bead  shield.  The  general  form  of 
the  body  was  shark-like,  its  length  about  four  or 
five  inches;  the  posterior  portion  was  covered  by 
small  polygonal  scales.    See  OsTBAConEnifi. 
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fish).  A  genus  of  primitive  fossil  fishes  of  the 
subclass  Ostracodermi,  found  in  Devonian  rocks  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  body  was  from 
four  to  eight  inches  long,  broad  and  high  in  front, 
with  flattened  ventral  surface  and  short  tapering 
tail.  The  anterior  portion  is  inclosed  in  large 
turbereulated  bony  plates  which  are  firmly  united 
to  each  other,  those  of  the  head  shield  being 
articulated  by  a  binge  with  those  of  the  bod]1 
shield.  The  orbits  are  placed  near  together  on 
the  forward  slope  of  the  head  and  are  separated 
by  a  small  plate  which  has  on  its  under  surface 
a  pit  for  the  pineal  body.  A  cleft  between  the 
lower  margin  of  the  head  shield  and  the  front 
margin  of  the  ventral  body  shield  represent* 
the  mouth,  and  there  have  been  found  in- 
distinct traces  of  bones  that  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  jaws.  At  the  sides  of  the 
front  of  the  body  shield  are  attached  two  paddle- 
shaped  Jointed  appendages  made  up  of  small 
closely  fitted  plates,  which  resemble  the  pectoral 
fins  of  the  fishes.  The  tail  portion,  which  U 
shorter  tban  the  armored  portion  of  the  trunk, 
is  covered  by  small  rounded  or  hexagonal  scales, 
and  has  a  small  triangular  dorsal  fin  and  in 
upturned  tip  on  the  ventral  side  of  which  is  a 
small  caudal  fin.  A  close  ally  of  Pterichthys  u 
Bothriolepis,  found  in  the  Upper  Devonian  of 
North  America  and  Europe.  See  Ostbacodeuu- 
PTSXUDOFHTTES,  tertd-6-fitn  (Neo-Lst. 
nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  ffrapb,  pterti,  fenf  +  '♦"«*, 
phyton,  plant).  The  fern-plants,  one  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  next  in 
order  of  rank  to  the  highest  group,  the  flowering 
or  seed  plants  (spermatophytea).  There  are  three 
great  divisions  of  pteridophytes;  (1)  ferns  (Fili- 
cales),  (2)  horsetails  (Equisetales),  and  |3| 
club-mosses  (Lycopodiares).  The  pteridophjlw 
have  a  well-developed  vascular  system,  which  is 
entirely  absent  in  the  bryophytes,  the  next  group 


1.  diagrammatic   section    showing-  joo 

(»haded)lnrfllattont "■"""■     "    - 


rothaluum ;  a.  section 


IS  sporangia  and  Indunlum. 
below  them.  This  system  of  conducting  sod 
strengthening  tissues  is  correlated  with  the  at- 
tainment of  much  greater  sue  and  larger  foliage 
display  by  the  fern  plants  than  by  the  moss 
plants.  It  associates  them  with  the  seed  plant* 
(spermatophytea).    Since  plants  below  the  seed 
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plants  are  often  called  cryptogams,  pteridophytes  about  500  species  and  were  formerly  much  more 
ire  often  called  vascular  cryptogams.  There  is  abundant  and  conspicuous,  are  characterized  by 
also  a  well-marked  alternation  of  generations  their  slender,  trailing,  branched  stems,  thickly 
(q.v.),  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  life-bis-  covered  by  small  foliage  leaves,  and  by  a  stro- 
tory  of  a  common  fern.  When  a  fern  spore  ger-  bilus  consisting  of  sporophylls,  each  bearing  a 
mio&tea  it  produces  a  green,  flat,  usually  heart- 
shaped  body  (proth  allium),  so  small  that  it  es- 
capes ordinary  observation.  This  body  bears  the 
sei-organs  (antheridia  and  arehegonia.  Figs.  1, 
t.  3).  It  ia  therefore  the  sexual  plant  or  game- 
topbyte  and  is  entirely  independent.    The  egg  pro-  r  y    - 

duced  and  fertilized  upon  this  prottaa  Ilium  (game-  — (     f~w^Ssr^i  (f  M  "f*'j  \  -/< 

tophyte)   germinates  and  produces  the  couspicu-  »■*•  ^im 

ous  but  sexless  fern  plant  or  aporophyte  (Fig.  1), 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  which 


asexual  spores  are  produced  (Figs.  1,  5).  When 
these  fall  to  the  ground  and  germinate  they  pro- 
duce protbaltia,  and  thus  complete  the  cycle. 
Pteridophytea  differ  from  bryophytes  (q.v.)  espe- 
cially in  that  their  gametophytes  are  leafless  and 
inconspicuous,  and  the  sporophytes  are  prominent, 
leafy,  and  nutritively  independent  of  the  gameto- 
piiyte.  Further,  the  sperms  of  pteridophytes  are 
eery  large,  spirally  coiled,  and  bear  numerous 
cilia  for  swimming  (Figs.  1,  4). 

The  terms  (Filicales)  are  the  most  prominent 
pteridophytes  in  the  present  flora,  numbering 
about  4500  species,  chiefly  tropical.  In  habit  they 
are  mainly  terrestrial,  but  some  tropical  forms 
ire  epiphytic  (perching)  and  one  aberrant  group, 
the  'water  ferns'  float  or  are  rooted  in  water. 
The  peculiar  characters  are  the  horizontal  sub- 
terranean stem,  which  sends  to  the  surface  com- 
paratively few  large  leaves  ( fronds  | ,  dichoto- 
mousLy  veined,  usually  compound,  which  bear  on 
the  under  surface  very  numerous  spore-cases 
I'porangia),  and  uncoil  from  the  bud  (circi- 
nats).  The  horsetails  (Eujuisetales),  which  were 
formerly  very  abundant  and  included  large  trees, 
now  comprise  only  about  twenty-five  small  or 
draggling  forms,  well  marked  by  their  jointed 
and  fluted  stems,  the  absence  of  foliage  leaves, 
and  the  terminal  conical  structure  ('strobilus'), 
consisting  of  spore-bearing  leaves  (sporophylls, 
qv.),  each  of  which  bears  five  to  ten  spore-cases 
(sporangia)  on  its  lower  surface  (Fig.  2).  The 
dob-mosses      ( Lycopodiales) ,     which     comprise 
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,  archeganium  with  egg;  2,  antherldlum  with  eperm»:3, 
Dpper  part  of  female    eametophyw.  with  heavy    mega- 

single  sporangium  upon  the  upper  side  (Figs. 
3  and  4).  The  most  important  feature  of  the 
group  is  that  Selaginella,  the  largest  genus,  is 
heterosporous.    See  Hetebohpoey. 

Probably  the  greatest  interest  to  the  botanist 
in  connection  with  the  pteridophytes  lies  in  the 
hypothesis  that  seed-plants  have  been  derived 
from  them,  to  prove  which  has  been  the  purpose 
of  much  inconclusive  investigation.  There  is  gen- 
eral consent  that  seed-plants  have  not  come  from 


eporoph/ta. 


rblaoida;  d.  embrjo 


the  horsetails,  but  opinion  is  divided  between  the 
ferns  and  club-mosses  as  probable  ancestral  forms 
with  the  burden  of  testimony  apparently  in  favor 
of  the  former,  at  least  in  some  cases.  For  fuller 
details,  see  Keens;  EquIsetuH;  Ltcopodialeb. 

Consult  books  cited  under  Morphology,  all  of 
which  treat  more  or  less  fully  of  this  group. 
Also:   Campbell,  Hoaxes  and  Ferna   (New  York, 
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1895)  ;  Atkinson,  The  Biology  of  Feme  (New 
York,  1894).  For  works  on  classification,  gee 
under  TaXOXOHT. 

PTEBODACTYL,     ter'c-dak'tll      (Neo-Lat., 

from  Gk.  rrtpir,  pteron,  feather,  wing  +  MutiAm, 
daktyloa,  ringer).  The  common  name  for  any 
one  of  the  flying  lizards,  remains  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Mesozoic  rocks.  There  are  about 
twenty  different  genera  of  pterodactyls,  all  in- 
cluded in  the  order  Pterosauria    (wing-P 


also  called  Ornithosauria  (bird-lizards)-  All  the 
members  of  this  order  show  a  remarkable  adapta- 
tion of  the  lizard  body  to  bird-like  habits, 
though  in  structure  they  remain  essentially  rep- 
tilian. They  cannot  be  considered  as  ancestral 
to  the  birds,  for  they  constitute  a  wholly  inde- 
pendent line  of  descent,  probably  derived  from 
a  dinosaurian  ancestors,  and  they  present 
an  instructive  example 
of  parallelism  of  evolu- 
tion due  to  adoption  by 
two  separate  races  of 
similar  modes  of  life. 
The  pterodactyls  have 
skeletons    of    light    but 

hollow  bones.  The  earl- 
ier forms  had  strong, 
spreading  teeth  which 
gradually  disappeared  in 
successively  later  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  and 
the  loss  of  the  teeth  was 
,  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in 
length  and  sharpness  of  the  jaws  until  in  the 
latest  genera  (Pteranodon,  etc.)  the  jaws  are 
dagger- like.  The  large  eyes,  surrounded  by 
ring  of  sclerotic  plates,  are  placed  well 
'     i  the  sides  of  the  skull.     The  body 


a  (restored). 


back  and  c 


(lithographic  (1 


was  short  and  rather  stout,  the  limbs  long 
and  slender,  and  in  the  earlier  forms  there  was 
a  long  slender  tail.  The  wings  resembled  in  gen- 
eral those  of  the  bats  rather  than  thoBe  of  birds, 
for  tbey  consisted  of  thin  but  strong  membranes 
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stretched  along  the  sides  of  the  body  and  sup- 
ported by  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  and  the  tail. 
The  structure  of  tbe  fore  limb  ia  quite  different. 
however,  from  that  seen  in  bats  and  birds,  aad 
presents  equally  interesting  modifications  of  the 
parts  of  the  arm  in  the  adaptation  of  the  latter 
from  a  walking  leg  to  a  wing-like  organ.  Tbe 
long  bones  are  considerably  lengthened,  the  first 
finger  is  sometimes  represented  by  a  sort  ol  for 
claw,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers  arc 
■mall  and  slender  and  furnished  with  sharp- 
hooked  claws,  and  the  fifth,  or  'little  finger.'  is 
greatly  elongated  and  strengthened  to  form  the 
framework  along  which  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
wing  membrane  is  attached.   Impressions  of  these 


wing  memhrnnes  have  in  sev- 
eral cases  bveii  fuuud  so  well 
preserved  that  the  roaw* 
of  the  arteries  are  easily 
traceable.  Tbe  hind  limbs 
are  of  decidedly  reptilian 
structure  and  from  veil-de- 
veloped organs  of  locomotion 
in  the  earlier  members  of 
the  group,  they  degenerated 
to  weak  clawed  organs  ni 
prehension  by  which  the 
later,  more  highly  special- 
ized, pterodactyls  probably  suspended  themselves 
from  points  of  rocks  or  from  the  limbs  of  trees 
after  the  manner  of  the  modem  bats. 

The  various  genera  range  in  size  from  less  thin 
12  inches  to  about  20  feet  in  spread  of  trinp. 
Some  of  them  were  evidently  able  to  do  little 
more  than  sail  on  leaping  through  the  air,  as 
does  the  flying  squirrel,  by  means  of  the  stretched 
membranes;  while  others  were  among  tbe  nci 
powerful  flying  creatures  that  have  ever  lived. 
The  principal  genera  are  Dimorphodon,  Rham- 
phorhynchus,  Pterodactylus,  and  Pteranodon,  or 
Ornithostoma. 

Bibliography.  Von  Zittel  and  Eastman.  Ttzl- 
Booh  of  Paleontology,  vol.  ii.  (New  York  and 
London,  1902)  ;  Woodward,  Outline*  of  Verte- 
brate Paleontology  for  Students  of  &»io?y 
(Cambridge,  1898)  ;  Seeley,  The  Omithotatna 
(ib.,  1890);  id.,  Dragon*  of  the.  Air  {London. 
1901)  ;  Zittel,  "Die  Fltlgsaurier  aus  dent  Litho- 
graph isch  en  Scbiefer,"  Palaonlograpbtee,  vol. 
xxix.  (Berlin,  1982);  Williston,  "Winged  Rep- 
tiles," Popular  Science  Monthly,  vol.  Is.  (St* 
York,  1902) ;  Lucas,  "The  Greatest  Flying  Crea_ 
ture,  the  Great  Pterodactyl,  Ornithostomi," 
Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  JaiiifvfKm 
for  1901  (Washington,  1902). 

PTEBOPODA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi,  from  Gk. 
Tnpi-rout,  pteropous,  wing-footed,  from  made, 
pteron,  feather,  wing  -f-  ro6t,  pons,  foot).  An 
order  of  gastropod  mollusks.  agreeing  in  most  of 
their  features  with  the  tectibranch  forms  like 
Bulla,  etc.  The  head,  eyeH,  and  tentacles  are 
usually  wanting  or  vestigial,  while  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth  are  wing-like  appendages,  appa- 
rently a  pair  of  greatly  developed  parspodia. 
giving  the  peculiar  "butterfly*  appearance  to 
these  beautiful  pelagic  mollusks.  The  shell  is 
conical  or  helix-like.     The  species  are  henna- 
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pbroditic.  Limacina  arctiea  is  of  the  size  of,  and 
links  like,  a  sweet-pea  blossom,  moving  up  and 
down  in  the  water  It  is  common  from  Labrador 
to  (he  polar  regions.  The  largest  form  on  the 
'    a  coast  of  North  America  ia  the  beautiful 


("done  papiilionacea,  which  has  a  head  and  lin- 
gual ribbon.  It  is  an  inch  long,  the  body  fleshy, 
with  no  shell,  the  wings  being  rather  small. 
It  is  likely  to  occur  in  vast  numbers  and 
forms  the  food  of  whales  and  other  large  surface- 
feeders.  (See  Ooze.)  The  larva  of  the  ptero- 
jxxfs  puss  through  a  trochosphere  stage,  spherical 
with  a  ciliated  crown,  and  afterwards  assume  a 
vfliper  form.  (See  Molluhca.)  The  pteropods 
ire,  in  some  degree,  a  generalized  type.  They 
hive  a  wide  geographical  distribution  and  a  high 
antiquity.  Consult  authorities  cited  under 
GASTROPODA;  and  Von  Zittel  and  Eastman,  Test- 
Boot  of  Paleontology  (New  York,  1900). 

PTEBOSAURIA,  ter'o-sn'rl-d  (Neo-Lat.  _-iom. 
pi.,  from  Gk.  wnpir,  pteron,  feather,  wing  + 
jiujpoi.  sauros,  lizard ) .  An  order  of  extinct 
bird  like  reptiles,  with  hollow  bones,  well-formed 
joints,  and  with  the  fore  limbs  modified  for  use 
as  wisps.     See  Ptebodactyi.. 

PTEB'YLO'SIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  pteryla, 
feither-tract,  from  Gk.  r"f^1',  pteron,  feather, 
wing  +  BXtj,  kyli,  wood).  The  method  of  growth 
of  feathers  in  birds.     The  bodies  of  most  birds 


•re  not  uniformly  covered  with  feathers,  such  a 
condition  being  found  only  among  the  Ratitat 
ud  the  penguins.  In  all  other  birds  the  feathers 
ue  grouped  in  clearly  denned  areas  or  tracts 
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(pteryhe)  with  bare  spaces  (apteria)  between 
them.  To  this  condition,  which  has  high  taxono- 
roic  value,  Nitszch  {J'lerylograpkie  Avium,  Halle, 
1840),  gave  the  name  'pterylosis;'  and  to  the 
aspect  of  the  tracts  'pterylography.'  These  tracts 
are  different  in  the  various  groups,  both  in  extent 
and  position;  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
feather-growth  is  fairly  continuous  over  the  head 
and  throat;  along  the  sides  of  the  neck;  on  the 
shoulders,  wings,  tail,  and  lower  part  of  the 
thighs,  occasionally  extending  to  the  toes;  in  a 
band  of  varying  breadth  and  shape  down  the 
centre  of  the  back;  and  in  two  bands  down  the 
lower  side  of  the  body,  where  the  central  line 
from  the  throat  to  the  vent  is  invariably  free. 
It  is  believed  that  pterylosis  was  not  present  in 
ancient  birds,  which  primitively  were  feathered 
all  over,  but  is  an  acquired  trait  conceived  to  be 
advantageous  in  economy  of  energy,  and  in  mak- 
ing the  feathers  fit  more  snugly  and  lie  better 
with  reference  to  wind  and  rain.  Consult  a 
translation  of  Nitazch's  work,  edited  by  Sclater 
and  published  by  the  Ray  Society,  London,  in 
1867 1  also  Gadow's  article  "Pterylosis"  in  New- 
ton, Dictionary  of  Birds  (New  York,  1893-M). 

PTINIDiE.  A  family  of  small  beetles.  See 
Dkath-Watch. 

PTOLEMAIC  (toTe-mS/Ik)  SYSTEM.  In 
astronomy,  a  planetary  theory  expounded  by 
Ptolemy  (q.v.).  It  was  an  attempt  to  reduce 
to  a  scientific  form  common  and  primitive  no- 
tions concerning  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  primary  and  fundamental  doctrines, 
of  this  system  are  that  the  earth  is  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
revolve  round  it  in  circles,  and  at  a  uniform 
rate.  These  notions,  which  are  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  first  general  aspect  of  things;, 
having,  previous  to  any  accurate  observation, 
established  themselves  as  unquestionable  ax- 
ioms, phenomena  which  were  found,  on  'closer 
examination,  to  be  inconsistent  with  them, 
were  explained  by  the  introduction  of  additional 
hypotheses.  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  earth, 
the  most  stable  of  the  'elements,'  held  the  low- 
est place,  and  supported  water,  the  second  in 
order;  above  water  was  placed  air,  and  then  Are, 
ether  being  supposed  to  extend  indefinitely  above 
the  others.  In  or  beyond  the  ether  element  were 
certain  zones  or  heavens,  each  heaven  containing 
an  immense  crystalline  spherical  shell,  the 
smallest  inclosing  the  earth  and  its  superincum- 
bent elements,  and  the  larger  spheres  inclosing 
the  smaller.  To  each  of  those  spheres  was  at- 
tached a  heavenly  body,  which,  by  the  revolution 
of  the  crystalline,  was  made  to  move  round  the 
earth.  The  first  or.  innermost  sphere  was  that 
of  the  moon,  and  after  it  in  order  came  those  of 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  sun,  Mara,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  the  fixed  stars,  eight  in  all.  To  this  system 
later  astronomers  added  a  ninth  sphere,  the  mo- 
tion of  which  should  produce  the  precession 
(q.v.)  of  the  equinoxes,  and  a  tenth,  to  cause  the 
alternation  of  day  and  night.  This  tenth  sphere, 
or  primum  mobile,  was  supposed  to  revolve  from 
east  to  west  in  24  hours,  and  to  carry  the  others 
along  with  it  in  its  motion ;  but  the  Ptolemaic 
astronomers  did  not  venture  to  explain  how  this 
was  done,  although  since  the  axis  of  motion  of 
the  primum  mobile  was  that  of  the  equator,  its 
extremities  being  the  poles  of  the  heavens,  while 
that  of  the  ninth  sphere  was  the  axis  of  the 
ecliptic,   some   explanation   was   certainly   neces- 
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sary.  As  observations  of  the  heavens  increased  soon  became  the  foremost  city  of  the  world,  both 
in  accuracy  it  was  found  that  the  heavenly  mo-  in  commerce  and  in  culture.  The  famous  museum 
tions  were  apparently  not  uniform,  and  this  was  and  library  founded  by  Ptolemy  I.,  and  fostered 
explained  as  follows :  The  acceleration  of  the  sun  by  his  successors,  exerted  a  profound  influence 
on  one  side,  and  retardation  on  the  other  side  of  and  attracted  to  Alexandria  men  of  letters  and  of 
his  orbit,  is  only  apparent,  and  results  from  the  science  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenistic  world. 
earth  not  being  in  the  centre  of  his  sphere,  C  The  King  himself  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
(see  Fig.),  but  at  E,  and  consequently  his  mo-    Alexander  the  Great,  a  work  of  which  Arrian 

(about  a.d.  134)  made  free  use  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  Anabasis.  Ptolemy  was  a  wise  admin- 
istrator and  skillfully  reconciled  the  opposing  in- 
terests of  his  Greek  and  Egyptian  subjects.  In 
B.c.  285,  after  a  most  successful  reign,  he  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  son,  Ptolemy  II. 

Ptolemy  II.  (b.c.  308-247),  sumamed  Phila- 
delphtjs,  the  son  pi  Ptolemy  I.  by  Berenice,  the 
grandniece  of  Antipater,  was  born  on  the  island 
of  Cos.     He  reigned  from  B.C.  285  to  247.    He 

first  married  Arsinoe",  the  daughter  of  Lysima- 

ptolemajc  system,  chus,  King  of  Thrace,  but  eventually  banished 

her,  and,  in  compliance  with  ancient  Egyptian 
tion  appears  to  be  slowest  at  P,  and  quickest  at  custom,  married  his  own  sister,  Ar3ino§.  Phila- 
R.  The  alternate  progression  and  regression  of  delphus  undertook  no  great  wars,  and  under  his 
the  planets  was  accounted  for  by  supposing  them  peaceful  reign  Egypt  prospered  greatly.  The 
to  move,  not  directly  with  their  crystallines,  but  security  afforded  by  her  maritime  supremacy, 
in  a  small  circle,  whose  centre  was  a  fixed  point  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet,  stimulated  her 
in  the  crystalline,  and  which  revolved  on  its  axis  Mediterranean  commerce  to  a  lively  activity,  and 
as  it  was  carried  round  with  the  latter;  thus  a  great  trade  developed  on  the  Red  Sea  with 
(Fig.)  the  planet  was  carried  round  the  small  Arabia  and  the  Somali  coast.  This  trade  was 
circle  ABD,  as  that  circle  was  carried  round  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  new  porta, 
PQR  (now  supposed  to  represent  the  planetary  by  reopening  the  old  route  through  the  Wadi 
crystalline).  The  planet  while  in  the  outer  por-  Hammamat  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  planting  a 
tion  of  its  small  circle  would  thus  have  a  for-  colony,  called  Ptolemais  Epitheras,  on  the  Afri- 
ward,  and  in  the  inner  portion  a  backward  mo-  can  coast  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Suakin. 
tion.  The  larger  circle  was  called  an  eccentric,  A  canal  was  also  opened  from  the  upper  end  of 
and  the  smaller  an  epicycle  (q.v.).  This  theory  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile.  An  important  work, 
of  eccentrics  and  epicycles  satisfied  the  early  undertaken  in  the  reign  of  Philadelphia,  was 
astronomers;  but  further  investigation  showed  the  famous  lighthouse  erected  on  the  island  of 
its  incompleteness,  and  in  later  times  it  was  pharos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Alexan- 
found  necessary  to  explain  newly  discovered  dis-  dria,  by  Sostratus  the  Cnidian.  The  Egyptian 
crepancies  by  heaping  epicycle  upon  epicycle,  till  history  of  Manetho  is  reported  to  have  been  eom- 
such  a  complication  of  the  system  had  been  pro-  piled  at  the  suggestion  of  Philadelphus,  and  tra- 
duced as  drew  from  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  to  dition  alleges  that  the  King  caused  the  Hebrew 
whom  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  being  explained,  Bcriptures  to  be  translated  into  Greek  by  seventy 
the  remark  that  "if  the  Deity  were  now  to  recon-  (or  aeventy-two)  elders  sent  from  Jerusalem  for 
struct  the  world  he  (Alfonso)  could  give  him  a  the  pUrpose.  See  Septuaodtt. 
few  useful  hints."  As  soon  as  astronomers  came  -dJL™,,^  ttt  /~oqoooo  »«  \  «.nM.m«i 
to  understand  and  test  the  Copemican  system        *S2?     *£•   ^f^  5,  }\iTT^ 

the  Ptolemaic  system  was  discarded.     See  Co-    EuERGimM    (Jthe  Benefactor'),  waa  the  son  of 
pebnica*  SYSTEi;  Galileo.  Rakmv  H.  tar  *»*  ***  wife,  ^mc^daughter 

•nmsvr •»•»■  a v«    I,,,.     ,^       «,     «  of   Lysimachus   of   Thrace.      He   succeeded  hi? 

PTOLEM41S,  tol'e-ma'fc.    The  Roman  name    fatheJ  in  B#a  247  and  rei    ^  until  B.c.  222.   He 

of  a  seaport  of  Syria,  now  known  as  Acre  (q.v.).  married  Berenice,  daughter  of  Magas,  the  step- 
PTOLEMY,  t6l'A-mI  (Lat.  Ptolemwus,  from  son  of  Ptolemy  I.,  who  brought  Cyrene  as  her 
Gk.  nroXtfutiot  Ptolemaio8) .  The  name  of  six-  dowry.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  made 
teen  kings  of  Egypt  forming  the  Thirty-first  or  war  upon  Syria  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
Macedonian  Dynasty,  which  ruled  from  b.c.  323  sister  Berenice^  widow  of  Antiochus  Theos. 
to  30.  Ptolemy  overran  the  Seleucid  dominions  as  far 
Ptolemy  I.  (c.367-283  b.c),  sumamed  Soteb  as  Babylon  and  Susa,  but,  after  an  absence  of 
('the  Preserver'),  was  a  Macedonian,  the  reputed  three  years,  he  was  called  home  by  the  news  of 
son  of  Lagus.  He  displayed  marked  ability  as  a  domestic  disturbances.  He  brought  with  him  an 
soldier  and  was  one  of  Alexander  the  Great's  immense  booty,  which  included  the  images  of  the 
favorite  generals  in  his  Eastern  campaigns.  On  Egyptian  gods  carried  away  by  Cambyses.  It 
the  death  of  Alexander  (B.C.  323)  and  the  di-  was  the  restoration  of  these  images  to  their 
vision  of  his  possessions,  Egypt  and  Libya  fell  proper  temples  that  gained  for  the  King  his  title 
to  the  share  of  Ptolemy  and,  while  nominally  Euergetes,  and  furnished  the  motive  for  the  de- 
only  satrap  of  these  provinces,  he  was  from  the  cree  passed  in  his  honor  by  the  Egyptian  priest- 
first  virtually  an  independent  ruler.  In  B.C.  306  hood  in  B.C.  238.  (See  Decree  of  Canopus.) 
he  became  King  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact.  Under  The  result  of  the  war  placed  Ptolemy  in  possession 
his  able  rule  Egypt  became  a  power  of  the  first  of  all  Ccele-Syria,  together  with  Damascus  and 
rank.  Palestine'  and  Southern  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  the  port  of  Antioch,  and  gave  him  the  control  of 
Libya,  and  Cyrene  were  included  in  her  posses-  the  sea  up  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  coast?  of 
sions,  and  Egyptian  influence  was  paramount  in  Thrace.  He  wisely  made  no  attempt  to  hold  the 
the  Mediterranean.    The  new  capital,  Alexandria,  more  distant  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  Seleucid 
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Empire.  Euergetes  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  nority.  She  died  in  b.c.  173,  the  year  of  her  son's 
and  of  literature,  and  added  considerably  to  the  coronation,  and  a  quarrel  arose  about  her  dowry, 
collections  of  the  Alexandrian  Library.  The  In  the  war  which  ensued,  Antiochus  IV.  invaded 
splendid  Temple  of  Edfu  (q.v.)  was  planned  and  Egypt,  defeated  the  Egyptian  forces  near  Pelu- 
begun  by  him,  and  he  also  built  at  Karnak,  sium,  and  had  himself  proclaimed  King  at  Mem- 
Phils,  Esne,  Canopus,  and  other  places.  In  his  phis.  The  young  King  was  made  prisoner,  but 
reign  Egypt  reached  the  highest  point  of  military  his  brother,  afterwards  Ptolemy  IX.,  gathered  an 
glory,  prosperity,  and  wealth.  army,  assumed  the  royal  title,  and  successfully 

Ptolemy  IV.  (c.244-205  b.c.),  surnamed  Phil-  defended  Alexandria.  Antiochus  retired  to  Sy- 
opatob,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  III.  by  his  wife  ««*>  but  soon  invaded  Egypt  again,  and  would 
Berenice,  reigned  from  B.c.  222  to  205.  He  mar-  probably  have  made  himself  master  of  the  coun- 
ried  his  sister  ArsinoS  about  B.C.  212.  Philopator,  try  had  not  the  Roman  envoy,  M.  Popilius 
who  is  said  by  Polybius  to  have  been  addicted  to  Laenas,  ordered  him  back  to  his  kingdom.  The 
drunkenness  and  debauchery,  was  throughout  his  two  Ptolemies  ruled  together  until  b.c.  163,  when 
reign  under  the  influence  of  unscrupulous  favor-  they  quarreled  and  Philometor  was  obliged  to  flee 
ites.  The  murder  of  his  mother,  Berenice,  and  of  to  Rome  for  protection.  By  arrangement,  the 
his  brother  Magas,  shortly  after  his  accession,  government  of  Egypt  proper  was  restored  to  him, 
was  due  to  the  machinations  of  his  minister  Sosi-  and  his  brother  was  made  King  of  Cyrene.  In 
bius,  and  later  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  his  B.C.  146  Philometor  was  killed  in  battle  against 
mistress  Agathoclea  and  her  brother  Agathocles,  the  Syrian  usurper  Alexander  Balas. 
who  caused  the  murder  of  his  wife  ArsinoS.  In  Ptolemy  VIII.  (c.  148- 146  B.C.),  surnamed  Eu- 
the  early  part  of  Philopator's  reign  Antiochus  patob  II.  or  Neos  Philopatob,  was  the  son  of 
HI.  seized  many  of  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  Ptolemy  VII.,  and,  although  a  child  at  his  fath- 
Syria,  and  in  B.C.  218  defeated  an  Egyptian  er's  death,  was  proclaimed  -King  by  his  mother, 
army  sent  against  him.  The  following  year  The  claim  was  resisted  by  his  uncle  Ptolemy  IX., 
Ptolemy  took  the  field  in  person,  and  signally  who  marched  upon  Alexandria  with  an  army,  but 
defeated  Antiochus  at  Raphia.  Although  he  al-  the  dispute  was  settled  by  agreement.  Ptolemy 
lowed  his  defeated  antagonist  easy  terms,  he  IX.  obtained  the  throne  and  married  his  brother's 
secured  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Syrian  prov-  widow,  and  the  young  King  was  murdered  after 
inces  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Philopator,  like  a  nominal  reign  of  a  few  months, 
most  of  his  family,  had  strong  literary  tastes.  Ptolemy  IX.  (c.  184- 117  b.c),  surnamed  Eu- 
He  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Adonis,  and  built  a  ebgetes  II.,  and  nicknamed  Physcon  ('fat- 
temple  to  Homer  as  the  king  of  poets.  The  paunch')  is  reported  by  Greek  writers  to  have 
beautiful  Temple  of  Deir-el-Mealneh  is  his  work,  been  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  licentiousness,  but 
and  he  also  built  at  Assuan,  Edfu,  and  other  the  charges  against  him  seem  to  have  been  exag- 
places.  gerated.     His  reign   (b.c.  146-117)   was,  on  the 

Ptolemy  V.     (b.c.   210-181),    surnamed   Epi-  whole,  able.     His  marriage  with  his  brother's 

PHA5E8    (the    Illustrious'),  who   reigned  from  widow,  Cleopatra,  was  a  political  necessity,  and 

b.c.  205  to  181,  was  only  five  years  old  when  he  not  long  afterwards  he  married  his  niece,  also 

succeeded  his  father,  Philopator.    Antiochus  the  named  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VII.    In 

Great  of  Syria  and  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  took  B.C.  130  he  was  expelled  from  Egypt  by  a  revolu- 

adrantage   of    his   minority   to   seize   upon   the  tion  headed  by  his  wife,  the  elder  Cleopatra,  but 

foreign  possessions  of  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  actu-  two  years  later  he  returned  to  Alexandria  and 

ally  made   himself   master   of    Ccele-Syria   and  resumed  the  rule  of  the  country.    He  exhibited 

Palestine,  and  threatened  Egypt  itself.    Through  great  activity  in  repairing  and  restoring  the  tem- 

the  intervention  of  Rome,  however,  the  war  was  pies  of  Egypt,  and  maintained  the  great  Library 

stopped,  and  Antiochus  betrothed  his  daughter  of  Alexandria  in  a  worthy  manner.     He  possessed 

Cleopatra   to    the  young   Ptolemy    (B.C.    198).  some  literary  ability,  and  wrote  a  collection  of 

Epiphanes  was  declared  of  age  in  B.C.  196,  and  memoirs  in  24  books. 

bis   coronation    was    celebrated    with    unusual  Ptolemy  X.   ( ?-B.c.  81),  surnamed  Soteb  II. 

splendor.     It    was   on   this    occasion   that   the  or  Lathybus,  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy  IX.    He 

Egyptian  priesthood  published  the  decree  which  ruled  jointly  with  his  mother,  Cleopatra,  from 

forms  the    inscription   on   the    famous   Rosetta  B.C.  117  to  106,  when  he  was  driven  from  Egypt 

Stone  (q.v.).     In  193  Epiphanes  married  Cleo-  by  a  revolution  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Cyprus, 

patra,  and  the  revenues  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Pales-  Cleopatra,  to  whose  influence  his  expulsion  was 

tine  were  given  as  her  dowry,  but  her  father  gar-  due,  summoned  her  younger  son,  Ptolemy  XI., 

risoned  these  provinces  with  his  own  troops  and  to  Egypt  and  appointed  him  co-regent.    In  the 

they  were  practically  lost  to  Egypt.    In  B.C.  181  meantime  Ptolemy  X.  made  himself  master  of 

Epiphanes  was  poisoned  by  some  of  his  followers  Cyprus  and  ruled  there  until  recalled  to  Egypt 

while  he  was  making  preparations   for  a  war  in  the  year  88.    The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was 

against  Seleucus  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of  marked  by  a  serious  rebellion  at  Thebes  which 

Antiochus  the  Great,  in  order  to  recover  Ccele-  lasted  for  nearly  three  years  and  was  put  down 

^ia.  with  great  difficulty.    He  died  in  B.C.  81.    Soter 

Ptolemy.  VI.   (c.191-181  b.c),  surnamed  Eu-  II.,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  mar- 

pator,  the  eldest  son  of  Epiphanes,  seems  to  have  ried  his  sister,  Cleopatra,  but  was  forced  by  his 

reigned  for  a  few  months,  at  most,  after  his  fath-  mother  to  put  her  away  and  marry  his  younger 

er's  death,  but  nothing  is  known  in  regard  to  him.  sister,  Selene. 

Ptolemy  VII.  (c.188-146  B.C.),  surnamed  Phi-  Ptolemy  XI.  (  ?-b.c.  88),  surnamed  Alexander 

lometob,  was  the  son  of  Epiphanes  and  his  Sy-  I.,  was  the  brother  of  Ptolemy  X.,  and  was  placed 

rian  wife,  Cleopatra,  and  reigned  from  B.C.  181  on  the  throne  by  his  mother,  Cleopatra,  in  B.C. 

to  146.    He  was  a  mere  child  at  the  time  of  his  106,  after  the  expulsion  of  her  elder  son.    In  B.C. 

accession,  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  remark-  101,  fearing  that  his  mother  was  planning  his 

able  ability,  ruled  the  country  during  his  mi-  death,  he  caused  her  to  be  murdered.    In  B.C.  88 
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he  was  driven  from  Egypt  by  a  revolution,  and  held  supreme  sway  over  the  minds  of  almost  all 

was  killed  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Cyprus.  the  scientific  men  from  his  own  time  down  to 

Ptolemy  XII.  (c.  105-80  B.C.),  surnamed  Alex-  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but,  and  in  astron- 

andeb  II.,  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy  XI.  by  an  un-  omy  especially,  he  seems  to  have  been  not  ao 

known  mother.     He  was  living  at  Rome  at  the  much  an  independent  investigator  as  a  corrector 

time  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Ptolemy  X.    The  and  improver  of  the  work  of  his  predecessors.   In 

tatter's  daughter,  Cleopatra-Berenice,  widow  of  astronomy  he  had  the  labors  of  Hipparchus  to 

her  uncle,  Ptolemy  XI.,  and  stepmother  of  Alex-  guide  him;  and,  indeed,  he  scrupulously  distin- 

ander  II.,  succeeded  to  her  father's  throne,  and  guishes  between  Hipparchus's  labors  and  his  own. 

Sulla  advised  Alexander  II.  to  marry  his  step-  To  Ptolemy  belongs  the  invention  of  a  planetary 

mother  and  thus  make  himself  King  of  Egypt,  theory,    the    discovery   of    the    moon's   evection 

The  marriage  was  arranged,  but  when  the  King  (q.v.),  and  the  singular  distinction  of  being  tbe 

and  his  wife  had  reigned  together  for  nineteen  sole  existing  authority  on  the  subject  of  ancient 

days,  the  Queen  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  astronomy.     From  this  last-mentioned  fact,  the 

This  cruel  deed  so  enraged  the  army  that  they  system  of  astronomy  which  he  sets  forth  in  the 

rose  against  Alexander  II.  and  put  him  to  death.  MeydXi;  20rro£if  tijt  yA<rrpopofdas  commonly  known 

With  him  the  legitimate  line  of  the  Ptolemies  by  the  mediaeval  title  Almagest    (q.v.)   received 

came  to  an  end.  his  name,  and,  as  the  Ptolemaic  system  (q.v.), 

Ptolemy  XIII.  (c.95-51  B.C.),  surnamed  Neos  obtained  the  homage  of  succeeding  generations 

Dionysus    or    Auletes    ('the    Piper*),    was    a  till  the  time  of  Copernicus, 

natural  son  of  Ptolemy  X.,  Soter  II.,  and  after  The  Almagest  is  divided  into  thirteen  books, 

the  death  of  Ptolemy  XII.  possessed  himself  of  and  the  trigonometry  of  the  Greeks  is  known 

the  throne  without  opposition.     He  reigned  from  almost    entirely    through    this     work    of    the 

B.c.  80  to  51.    He  was  addicted  to  every  kind  of  second    century.      It    shows    that    the    Greeks 

vice  and  debauchery.     He  was  a  skilled  performer  were   then   confined    to    the    sexagesimal    sys- 

on  the  flute,  and  f requntly  competed  for  the  prize  tem   and  used  tables  of  whose   chords  instead 

in  musical  contests  with  professionals.    He  main-  of  half-chords.    Book  i.  contains  all  that  can  be 

tained  friendly  relations  with  Rome;    when  he  regarded  as  pure  theory.     It  contains  a  method 

died  he  left  his  kingdom  to  his  daughter,  Cleo-  for  calculating  chords;  the  fundamental  theorem 

patra,  and  his  elder  son,  Ptolemy  XIV.,  who  was  in  rectilinear  trigonometry,  that   the  rectangle 

to  marry  his  sister,  and  appointed  the  Roman  of  the  diagonals  of  an  inscribed  quadrilateral 

people  his  executors.  equals  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  of  the  pairs  of 

Ptolemy  XIV.  (c.61-47  B.C.),  surnamed  opposite  sides;  and  the  principles  of  spherical 
Dionysus,  married  his  sister,  the  famous  Cleo-  geometry  and  trigonometry  sufficient  to  construct 
patra  (q.v.),  and  ruled  jointly  with  her  from  B.O.  a  table  of  the  sun's  declination  to  each  degree  of 
51  to  48,  when  a  dispute  arose  and  the  Queen  was  longitude.  The  further  mathematical  work  of  the 
obliged  to  leave  Egypt.  In  b.c.  47  Casar  sent  Almagest  consists  of  applications  of  the  geometry 
troops  to  support  her  cause  and  Ptolemy  was  de-  and  trigonometry  of  Book  i. 
feated.  He  was  accidentally  drowned  while  try-  As  a  geographer,  Ptolemy  appears  as  the  cor- 
ing to  escape.  rector  and  improver  of  the  works  of  a  predeces- 

Ptolemy  XV.   (c.58-45  b.c),  the  younger  son  *°T>  Marinus  of  Tyre,  about  whom,  except  from 

of  Auletes,  became  the  nominal  husband  of  his  Ptolemy's  writings,  little  is  known.    His  T«*ypo- 

sister  Cleopatra  in  B.C.  47,  and  was  co-regent  with  H    Wlfiw,  «  divided  into  eight  books,  all 

her  for  two  years,  when  she  murdered  him  to  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  eighth, 

make  room  for  her  son  Ciesarion.  and  a  portion  of  the  seventh,  are  nothing  more 

Ptolemy  XVI.  (b.c.  47-30),  called  Oesabion,  tha5\  a  catalogue  of  places    with  their  latitude 

was  the  son  of  Cleopatra  by  Julius  C*sar  and  and  longitude  (to  12ths  of  a  degree),  with  a  brie 

was  nominally  co-regent  with  his  mother  from  «*"eral    description   prefixed   to    each   continent 

B.c.   45   until   her  death.     After  the   battle   of  ?"d  ^JT  or  tribe,  and  interspersed  here  and 

Actium  Cleopatra  endeavored  to  secure  his  safety  there  w,th.  rem*r}« of  *  »J«*"«*»w  character 

by  sending  nim  out  of  the  country,  but  he  was  °"  W  P™*  ?*  interest.     The  rest  of  the  work 

betrayed  to  Octavius,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  contains   details   regarding  his  mode  of  noting 

to  death  positions  of  places,  by  latitude    (fifyan)  and 

(Berlin,    1897);    Mahaffy,   The  Empire   of   the  of  mrUieB  {hen  known      He  also  describes  the 

n  °l~il*  ^°,nd°"'  n95)  I  A,  v*'??  ^  iffiff*  mode  ***&*  °y  him  of  projecting  the  surface  of 

Under  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty  (New  York,  1899)  5  hemisDhere  on  a  flat  surface  and  shows  its  su- 

Meyer,  Das  Heerwesen  der  Ptolemaer  und  R&mer  *  rSSJJ  «21J   *L  tl„ £T*?™L  ^   S^TLS^L 

JA    '     .       /T   .     .      -iftArtv     -d  j        a    n-  .  perionty  over  the  projections  of   Eratosthenes, 

wU^ntains  a  full  bibliography  of  the  .ubject.  ST^ "£ ™^ XS£J  *ofZ 

See  also  the  section  on  Ancient  History  under  woru 

GYPT*  The  chief  of  his  writings,  besides  those  already 
PTOLEMY  (Claudius  Ptolem^us).  An  an-  mentioned,  are:  Terpd/Si/SXof  2*rra£is,  with  which 
cient  astronomer  and  geographer.  He  was  a  is  combined  another  work,  called  Karpos  or  On- 
native  of  Egypt,  though  it  is  uncertain  tiloquium,  from  its  containing  a  hundred  apho- 
whether  he  was  born  at  Pelusium  or  at  risms,  both  works  treating  of  astrological  sub- 
Ptolemais  in  the  Thebaid.  Nothing  is  known  jects,  and  held  by  some  on  this  account  to  be  of 
of  his  personal  history,  except  that  he  flourished  doubtful  genuineness;  fttott  &T\a*wr  farlpv* 
in  Alexandria  in  a.d.  139  and  there  is  probable  koI  trvwaywylj  brurripaaeiwr,  a  treatise  on  the 
evidence  of  his  having  been  alive  in  a.d.  161.  phenomena  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  a  species  of  al- 
Ptolemy,  both  as  an  astronomer  and  geographer,  manac.    The  rest  of  his  works  are  of  inferior  irn- 
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portance,  and  consist  of  descriptions  of  various  (CHS)4NH»  fa  found  in  considerable  quantities 

kinds  of  projections  (q.v.),  the  theory  of  the  mu-  in  putrid  herrings  and  in  corpses  during  the  lat/- 

sical  scale,  chronological  and  metaphysical  treat-  ter  stages  of  putrefactive  decomposition;    it  is, 

ises,  and  a  summary  of  the  hypotheses  employed  like  cadaverin,  a  liquid  crystallizing  in  the  cold 

in  his  great  work,  the  A  Imagest.    Others  of  Ptole-  and  combining  with  acids  and  certain  salts  to 

mfs  works  have  been  lost,  and  it  is  still  a  moot  form  crystalline  compounds. 
point  whether  or  not  they  contained  a  treatise  on        Choline,  trimethyl-oxyethyl-ammonium  hydrox- 

optics,  as  a  Latin  version  of  what  is  said  to  have  ide,    (CH,)tN(OH)CH,CH1OH,   is   found   among 

been  an  Arabic  translation  of  Ptolemy's  original  the   products   of  decomposition   of   pig's   or   ox 

treatise  on  that  subject  is  still  in  existence.  bile;   it  is  a  thick,  colorless  liquid  readily  de- 

The  Almagest   and   the   Geography  were   the  composing  if  mixed  with  water  and  heated;   it 

standard  text-books  to  succeeding  ages,  the  first  acts  as  a  strong  base,  forming  deliquescent  salts 

till  the  time  of  Copernicus,  the  second  till  the  with  acid,  and  also  crystalline  compounds  with 

great  maritime  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  cen-  certain  salts.    It  may  be  prepared  from  the  yolk 

tury  showed  its  deficiencies.     They  have  passed  of  eggs  by  decomposing  the  lecithin  of  the  latter 

through  numerous  editions,  the  best  of  which  are,  as  follows:  the  yolk  is  carefully  extracted  with 

for  the  Almagest  and  most  of  Ptolemy's  minor  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with 

works,  that  by  Halma    (Paris,   1813-16-19-20) ;  caustic  baryta;  on  precipitating  the  barium  with 

and  for  the  Geography,  the  Latin  versions  of  carbonic  acid  and  filtering,  the  solution  is  evapo- 

1482  and  1490,  published  at  Rome,  the  editio  rated  and  the  residue  extracted  with  absolute 

princeps  of  the  Greek  text  by  Erasmus   (Basel,  alcohol,  from  which  the  choline  is  precipitated  in 

1533),  and  the  Elzevir  edition   (Ley den,  1619).  the  form  of  its  platinum-chloride  salt  and  the  lat- 

The  catalogue  of  stars  has  been  frequently  re-  ter  is   decomposed  with   sulphureted  hydrogen. 

printed  separately,  the  last  and  best  edition  being  Wurtz  succeeded  in  preparing  choline  syntheti- 

that  of  Francis  Baily,  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Memoirs  of  cally. 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  (London,  1843).        Neurine,  trimethyl- vinyl-ammonium-hydroxide, 

PTOMAINES,  tf/manz  (from  Gk.  wr&ita,  pt<h  (CH8)tN(OH)CH=CHt,  is  chemically  similar  to 

ma, corpse,  from  vi-rrupt  piptein,  to  fall ;  connected  choline,  from  which  it  may  be  prepared;  it  is  a 

with  rfarftu,  petesthai,  to  fly,  Lat.  petere,  to  at-  highly     poisonous     liquid     ptomaine,     forming 

tack, seek,  Skt.  pat,  to  fly,  fall).    A  name  applied  crystalline  compounds  with  acids  and  with  cer- 

to  a  class  of  poisonous  organic  substances  of  ani-  tain  salts ;  it  is  a  common  product  of  the  putre- 

mal  origin,  extremely  similar  in  their  chemical  faction  of  meat. 

and  physical  properties  and  physiological  action        PTOSIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  irr&ris,  fall,  from 

to  the  vegetable  alkaloids.    The  similarity  of  the  jhVtwv,    piptein,  to  fall).    A  falling;  a  prolapse, 

ptomaines  and  the  alkaloids  is  impqrtant  inas-  Ptogis  ig  the  term  commonly  used  of  a  falling  of 

much  as  it  throws  doubt  on  the  results  of  post-  the  eyelid.     (See  Eye,  Diseases  of).    Enterop- 

mortem  analyses  for  the  detection  of  vegetable  toBis  i8  a  proiap8e  0f  the  intestines  into  a  lower 

poisons  administered  during  life.    Ptomaines  are  plane  tnan  normal,  owing  to  laxity  of  the  ab- 

among  the  characteristic  products  of  the  putre-  dominal  walls.     Gastroptosis  is  a  falling  of  the 

faeti?e  changes  taking  place  in  the  body  after  8tomach,  which  occurs  in  cases  of  retention  of 

death.   It  seems,  however,  that  these  poisons  can-  f^    ^    that    0rgan,    whereby   it   is    weighted 

not  be  detected  before  the  expiration  of  about  two  heavily,  and  also  in  cases  in  which  the  walls  of 

days  after  death.     If  therefore  analysis  should  the  viscus  are  weak. 

reveal  the  existence  of  poisonous  matter  before        -™-»—-»-^,  ,»/*,.*  *  * 

that  time,  the  conclusion  would  be  that  it  had        *UBXEB*7  (^J^hertas,  from  puber,  pules, 

been  administered  during  life ;  but  if  the  analyti-  mature) .    The  period  of  life  at  which  the  genera- 

cal  tests  should  be  applied  after  the  lapse  of  two  tive  organs  of  the  male  or  female  become  capable 

davs,  the  results   would  be  subject  to   serious  of  exercising  the  function  of  reproduction.    The 

doubt.    The  effects  that  often  follow  from  using  term  is  also  applied  to  the  changes  in  the  special 

bad  fish  or  canned  meat  are  probably  due  to  the  organs  and  the  general  system  that  accompany 

action  of  ptomaines.    There  is  also  increasing  evi-  the  onset  of  this  period.     Sexual  maturity  is 

dence  that  the  symptoms  of  many  diseases  are  reached  earlier  in  warm  climates.    The  age  at 


Chemically  the  ptomaines  are  amines;  that  is  to  «»*".  u«w«u  «mru*u  ami  «.^«,  ■«.„*.,  «*«- 

say,  they  contain  one  or  more  NH,  groups  at-  J,ot  be  reckoned  by  age  alone,  and  is  influenced 

tached  to  hydrocarbon  radicles.    Following  are  a  bJ  national  or  hereditary  peculiarities  and  by 

few  of  the  more  important  ptomaines  known:  80me  diseases.    The  changes  noted  in  the  male 

r             r             ^_  at  puberty  are  a  development  of  the  larynx  with 

^*U  the   *breaking'   and"  deepening  of   the   voice,    a 

.,,,_.         ~  _  -trr'                      *  growth  of  hair  about  the  face,  pubes,  and  other 

Iso-phmyl-ethylamtne,    C,H6CH             .  one  of  °arta  of  the  hody .  the  fuller  development  of  the 

\™.  sexual  apparatus,  with  secretion  of  the  seminal 

Wi:1«  and  accessory  fluids;  and  finally  the  appearance 

the  products  of  the  pancreatic  putrefaction  of  gel-  0f    sexual    instincts    and    inclinations.    In    the 

atin,  was  isolated  by  Nencki  in  187 ft.     ^  female,   physical   and  .  functional   maturity   are 

Cadaverine,    penta  -  methylene  -  diamine,    NH,  almost  contemporaneous,  and  functional  woman- 

(CHslsXH*  is  found  in  corpses  during  the  earlier  hood    ceases    suddenly    at    the    menopause    or 

stages  of   putrefactive   decomposition;    it   is   a  climacteric.     The  change  most  characteristic  of 

liquid  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass  at  low  puberty  in  the  female  is  the  appearance  of  the 

temperatures  and  forming  crystalline  compounds  menses,  but  besides  this  there  are  development 

with  acids  and  with  certain  salts.  of   the   breasts,    ovaries,    uterus,    and    external 

Putresceine,    tetra  -  methylene  -  diamine,    NH,  genital  organs,  and  changes  in  the  bony  pelvis.  In 
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both  sexes  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  size  and  to  regulate  it.  See  Cabbieb,  Common;  Ik*. 
weight.  This  period  is  critical  in  the  life  of  the  keeper;  Constitutional  Law. 
individual.  Hereditary  diseases  are  apt  to  de-  PUBLIC  COMPOBT  STATIONS.  These 
clare  themselves  at  this  time,  and  many  mental  conveniences,  often  including  lavatories  and 
and  nervous  disturbances  take  place.  water-closets,  are  numerous  in  most  of  the  larger 
PUB'LICA'NI  (Lat.,  tax-gatherers).  In  an-  European  cities,  but  are  entirely  lacking,  except 
cient  Rome,  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues  in  parks,  in  all  but  a  very  few  American  cities. 
(vectigalia) .  These  revenues  were  put  up  to  In  Europe  a  slight  charge  is  usually  made  for 
auction  by  the  censors  and  were  sold  for  a  period  their  use»  though  in  many  cases  they  are  ab- 
of  five  years.  They  were  derived  chiefly  from  solely  free.  Boston,  New  York,  and  San  Fran- 
tolls,  tithes,  harbor-duties,  scriptura  (the  tax  cisco  havc  entered  upon  the  work  of  establishing 
paid  for  the  use  of  public  pasture-lands),  mining  pMic  comfort  stations.  In  Boston  in  1902  the 
and  salt  duties.  As  the  State  required  the  publi-  ™th  department  had  charge  of  twelve  public 
cani  to  give  security  for  the  sum  at  which  they  water-closets  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The 
had  purchased  the  collecting  of  the  taxes,  and  underground  structure  on  the  Common  had  an 
as  this  sum  was  usually  much  greater  than  the  average  daily  attendance  of  6000.  In  San  Fran- 
wealth  of  any  single  individual,  companies  were  cisw  a  commodious  public  convenience  was  built 
formed,  the  members  of  which  were  enabled  to  "J  19°3,  J>v  ™  Merchants  Association  and 
carry  on  conjointly  undertakings  far  beyond  the  &yen  to  the  city.  In  >^w  York  a  committee 
capabilities  of  the  separate  shareholders.  Their  previously  appointed  by  the  Mayor  issued,  in 
contract  with  the  Roman  Government  was  made  January,  1897,  an  exhaustive  report  on  public 
in  the  name  of  a  single  person,  who  was  called  baths  and  public  comfort  stations.  The  report 
manceps,  and  who  was  held  responsible  for  his  recommended  that  public  comfort  stations  should 
socii  to  the  State.  Only  Roman  citizens  were  **  built>  and  several  have  been  established, 
eligible  as  publicani.  As  in  France  before  the  Consult  chapter  on  "Public  Baths  and  Water- 
Revolution,  the  farming  of  revenues  resulted  in  Closets"  in  Baker,  Municipal  Engineering  and 
great  injustice  and  peculation,  especially  in  out-  Sanitation  (New  York,  1902).  See  also  the  re- 
lying provinces ;  and  the  publicans  were  a  bitterly  P?rt  on  Public  Baths  and  Public  Comfort  Sta- 
hated  class,  as  appears  in  numerous  passages  of  **olw  (New  York,  1897),  referred  to  in  the  text 
the  New  Testament.  PUBLIC    DOMAIN    OF    THE    UNITED 

PUBLIC  BATHS.     See  Bath-Houses,  Mu-  sta™S.    For  a  discussion  of  tiie  surveys  made 

„_._..  ^  *«**«  UVu»m,  oixu  upon  tne  national  domain,  see  Survetuvg.    See 

PUBLIC  CALLINGS.     Any  trade  or  calling        PUBLIC  FUND.    The  money  in  the  hands  of 

carried  on  by  a  private  individual  or  private  an  officer  of  a  government  to  be  employed  for 

corporation  which,  because  of  its  quasi  public  governmental  purposes.    Public  funds  are  raised 

character,  has  certain  privileges  as  well  as  legal  Dv  taxation  in  various  forms,  and  the  aecumula- 

obligations  which  do  not  attach  to  an  ordinary  tion   of   public  revenues   from   any  source.    A 

private  trade  or  calling.     The  business  of  com-  state    treasurer   may    have    the    public   money 

mon  carriers  and  that  of  innkeepers  are  examples  credited  to  different  'funds/  as  the  'school  fund/ 

of  public  callings.    The  essential  characteristics  etc,  and  usually  has  no  authority  to  transfer 

of  public  callings  are  that  those  engaged  in  them  money  from  a  fund  raised  for  a  certain  purpose 

hold  themselves  out  as  engaged  in  the  business  to  another  fund  to  be  employed  for  an  entirely 

of  serving  the  public  indiscriminately.  different  purpose.     See  Taxation;  and  the  au- 

From  the  earliest  time  the  common  law  held  thorities  there  referred  to. 
that  the  classes  of  business  carried  on  by  common  PUBLIC  LAW  That  branch  of  the  law 
carriers,  innkeepers,  truckmen,  ferrymen,  bakers,  which  define8  and  ^rotects  the  ^fris  which  sub- 
millers,  and  wharfingers  were,  or  under  proper  gist  betwBB  State  and  subject,  as  distinguished 
conditions  might  be^  public  callings  And  in  from  that  which  affects  the  rights  that  suteist  be- 
later  times  the  courts  have  held  that  the  busi-  tween  subject  and  subject.  In  public  law  the 
nesses  of  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  ele-  stAte  whiJch  defines  ana*  protects  the  right,  is  a 
vator  companies,  and  warehousemen  were  public  H  interested  in  or  affected  by  the  right,  and 
callings.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  all  who  ^ay  therefore,  uphold  or  extinguish  it.  The  con- 
engage  in  public  callings  must  serve  the  public  ^jon  of  p^f/iaw  as  opposed  to  private  law, 
without  discrimination  for  reasonable  com pensa-  igrdue  to  the  Roman  law,  in  which  the  law  of 
tion,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  care  for  the  persons  crime  was  inciuded  un<fer  the  same  head ;  and  the 
and  property  of  those  who  engage  their  services.  civil  law  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  retains  the 
This  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  the  limitation  Bame  classification 

that  the  person  claiming  the  public  service  must        The  fieid  of  pubijc  law  may  ^  divided  in  ac- 

be  a  proper  person  to  receive  it.    Those  engaged  cordance  with  the  same  distinctions  which  apply 

in  public  callings  in  return  for  their  obligation  in  the  subdivision  of  private  law;  and  the  same 

to  serve  all  persons  properly  entitled  to  service  distinctions  may  be  made  between  substantive  and 

have  the  compensating  advantage  that  they  either  adjective  law,  rights  m  rem  and  rights  in  per- 

have  a  lien  for  their  services  or  may  claim  pay-  sonam,  rights  antecedent  and  remedial,  and  rights 

ment  or  compensation  in  advance.     They  also  normal  and  abnormal.    The  connection  and  recip- 

have  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  reasonable  rocal  relations  of  these  parts  of  the  public  law 

regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  their  busi-  to  each  other  have  not  yet  become  well  settled;  and 

ness.  among  modern  civil  law  jurists  they  have  been 

When   a  business   is   affected  with   a  public  very  differently  and  rather  loosely  treated, 
interest,  and  thus  becomes  a  public  calling,  it        The  topics  under  which  public  law  is  most 

ceases  to  be  juris  privati  only,  and  is  subject,  commonly  treated  are  constitutional  law,  or  that 

within  reasonable  limits,  to  the  right  of  the  State  which  defines  the  form  of  government ;  adminis- 
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trative  law,  or  that  branch  which  prescribes  the  of  his  contract.    When  the  case  came  before  the 

manner  in  which  the  various  political  powers  of  court,  Mr.  Justice  Hull  is  reported  to  have  been 

the  State  shall  be  exercised  within  the  Constitu-  uncommonly  angry  at  the  plaintiff,  and  to  have 

tion;  criminal  law,  or  that  branch  which  contains  declared   with   an   oath    that   had   the   plaintiff 

the  rules  affecting  injuries  to  itself  and  disobedi-  been  present  he  should  have  gone  to  prison  for 

ence  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  common  wel-  daring  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  defendant. 

ftre,  and  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  for  viola-  He  went  upon  the  maxim  that  it  was  not  good 

tions  of  the  same;  and  criminal  procedure,  also  for  the  realm — that  it  was  against  public  policy 

ealled  adjective  criminal  law,  or  those  rules  of  — for  men  to  bind  themselves  not  to  exercise 

law  affecting  the  bringing  of  criminals  to  justice,  their  trade.    Two  hundred  years  later  Mr.  Jus- 

Besides  these  usual  subdivisions  of  public  law  tice  Anderson  cited  this  decision  in  holding  a 

two  other  important  divisions  have  been  made  similar  contract  void;  declaring  such  a  contract 

comprising  the  quasi  rights  and  quasi  duties  of  to  be  "against  the  law,  against  the  liberty  of 

the  State  as  a  juristic  or  artificial  person  against  the  freeman,  and  against  the  commonwealth;" 

or  in  favor  of  natural  persons,  and  the  procedure  adding  that  defendant  might  as  well  bind  himself 

relating  to  the  State  in  this  capacity,  or  the  body  not  to  go  to  church.     About  the  same  time,  a 

of  law  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  the  State  contract  by  a  land-owner  that  he  would  not  sow 

may  sue  and  be  sued.    These  rights  of  the  State  hia  land  for  a  certain  period  was  adjudged  void 

are  irrespective  of,  and   in  addition   to,  those  as  "tending  to  the  inconvenience  and  prejudice 

which  belong  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  of  the  State."    The  principle  announced  in  these 

are  those  which  govern  it,  as,  for  instance,  a  early  cases  has  never  since  been  repudiated,  al- 

landed  proprietor,  the  owner  of  personal  property  though  its  application  to  particular  contracts  in 

used  in  or  about  public  buildings  or  of  manu-  restraint  of  trade  (q.v.)  has  varied  with  chang- 

factnring  establishments,  a  contractor  in  engi-  ing  business  conditions  and  public  opinion. 

neering  operation,  a  banker  issuing  promissory        The  wisdom  of  the  principle  has  been  doubted 

notes,  a  legatee  under  a  will,  etc.    Its  rights  and  by  eminent  judges.     One  has  said  that  "public 

liabilities  under  many  of  these  heads  are  different  policy  is  a  very  unruly  horse,  and  when  once  you 

from  those  of  individuals  or  other  artificial  per-  get  astride  it  you  never  know  where  it  will  carry 

sons,  especially  with  reference  to  liabilities  for  in-  you."    Another  has  said  that  "public  policy  does 

juries  done  by  its  servants,  and  as  to  the  barring  not  admit  of  definition   and   is   not  easily  ex- 

of  its  rights  by  prescription.    The  procedure  pro-  plained."     Still  another  has  declared  that  public 

Tided  foT  when  the  State  is  a  party  is  not  essen-  policy,  which  he  defines  to  mean  "the  prevailing 

tially  the  same  for  both  the  parties,  as  in  private  opinion  from  time  to  time  of  wise  men,"  is  "an 

law;  but  is  relatively  abnormal,  and  takes  differ-  excellent  principle,  no  doubt,  for  legislators  to 

ent  forms  according  to  whether  the  suit  is  against  adopt,  but  a  most  dangerous  one  for  judges."    A 

the  subject  by  the  State,  or  vice  versa.  fourth  has  denounced  the  term  as  "vague,  unsat- 

For  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  various  isfactory,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  uncertainty 

branches  of  public  law  see  the  titles  Constitu-  and  error  when  applied  to  the  decision  of  legal 

tioxal  Law  ;  Administrative  Law  ;  Law,  Crimi-  rights.     It  is  the  province  of  the  statesman  and 

kal;  Procedure;  Pleading;  Coubts;  etc.,  and  not  the  lawyeT  to  discuss,  and  of  the  legislature 

consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  those  to  determine,  what  is  best  for  the  public  good, 

titles.  and  to  provide  for  it  by  proper  enactments.     It 

_____^,__  __  is  the  province  of  the  judge  to  expound  the  law 

CA,      "^^    Publius    Valerius     (  T-b.o.  only>  not  to  apeculate  upon  what  is  the  best,  in 

503).    A  Roman  consul,  described  by  Livy  and  hi8  opinion,  for  the  advantage  of  the  community." 

Plutarch  as  a  magnanimous  patriot.    He  bore  a  Notwithstanding  these  criticisms,  the  principle 

chief  part  in  expelling  the  Tarquins.    After  the  continues  to  hold  an  important  place,  especially 

death  of  his  colleague,  Junius  Brutus,  having  i„  the  law  of  contract   (q.v.).     It  has  not  the 

heard  of  the  suspicions  of  the  people  that  he  was  broad  sweep  given  to  it  by  Lord  Hardwicke  and 

aiming  at  despotic  power,  he  demolished  in  the  his  contemporaries,  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 

night  a  palatial  edifice  which  he  had  reared,  and  when   he   remarked:      "Political   arguments,   in 

ordered  that  the  fasces  which  were  carried  before  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  as  they  concern 

him  as  the  emblem  of  power  should  be  lowered  the  government  of  the  nation,  must  have  great 

when  he  came  before  the  people.    By  his  efforts,  weight  in  the  consideration  of  this  court,  and 

stringent  laws  were  enacted  to  protect  the  liber-  though  there  may  be  no  bad  faith  in  contracts 

ties  of  the  citizens.    It  was  decreed  that  persons  ag  to  other  persons,  yet  if  the  rest  of  mankind 

convicted  of  crime  should  have  the  right  of  ap-  are  concerned  as   well   as   the   parties,   it  may 

peal  from  the  consuls  to  the  people,  and  that  pr0perly   be    said   that    it    regards    the    public 

whoever  attempted  to  be  king  might  be  slain  by  utility."    The  present  view  of  the  subject  is  well 

any  man  at  any  time.    The  surname  of  Publieola  expressed  in  a  modern  English  decision,  as  fol- 

(or,  in  its  older  form,  Poplicola),  'friend  of  the  iOWB.     "You  have  this  paramount  public  policy 

people,'  was  conferred  upon  him  and  his  descend-  to  consider,  that  you  are  not  lightly  to  interfere 

ante.    He  was  thrice  elected  consul.  with  the  freedom  of  contract." 

PUBLIC  POLICY.    That  principle  of  the  law        As  already  remarked,  the  earliest  application 

which  holds  that  no  person  can  lawfully  do  that  of  the  principle  was  to  contracts  in  restraint  of 

which  has  a  tendency  to  be  injurious  to  the  trade.    It  was  next  applied  in  cases  of  cham- 

pnblic  or  against  the  public  good.    The  earliest  perty   (q.v.)   and  to  maintenance   (q.v.).     It  is 

trace  of  this  principle  in  English  law  reports  is  rarely  invoked  in  the  latter  cases  at  present, 
found  in  a  case  decided  in  the  second  year  of        Another  class  of  contracts  to  which  the  prin- 

the  reign  of  Henry  V.  (1414).    A  dyer  had  con-  ciple  was  early   applied   was   that  of   wagers, 

traded  not  to  use  his  art  within  a  certain  town  Indeed,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  expressed  the 

for  six  months.    He  did  exercise  his  art  there  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  public  policy,  so  far 

within  the  time  limit,  and  was  sued  for  breach  as  regards  its  assertion  in  a  general  form  in 
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modern  times,  arose  from  wagers  being  allowed  tions.  The  Federal  Government  was  from  the  very 

actionable  at  common  law.    The  validity  of  such  beginning  doing  much  by  means  of  land  grants 

contracts   having  been   admitted,   courts   set  to  and  other  aid  to  encourage  the  several  States  in 

work  to  discourage  them  as  much  as  possible  by  the  establishment  of  school  systems,  setting  aside 

holding  many  of  them  to  be  against  public  policy,  in    1785   and    1787   one  thirty-sixth  of  all  the 

Contracts   promotive  of   immorality  have  al-  public    land    in   the   several    States   for  school 
ways  been  deemed  subversive  of  public  utility  purposes.     In  1795,  at  the  instance  of  Governor 
and    hence    void.      Agreements    in    restraint   of  Clinton,  a  law  was  enacted  in  New  York  pro- 
marriage,  wagers  that  one  will  not  marry,  and  viding  for  local  school  supervision,  and  in  1812 
marriage  brokerage  contracts,  or  agreements  to  the   office   of   State   superintendent   of   common 
bring  about  the  marriage  of  a  particular  person,  .  schools  was  created,  Gideon  Hawley  holding  it 
have  been  held  void  because  against  sound  public  until    1821,   when  the  office  was   unfortunately 
policy.     This  principle  has  been  applied,  also,  in  abolished  and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  nomi- 
avoiding  agreements  for  the  sale  of  offices  and  nally  left  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  superin- 
for  the  assignment  of  officers'  salaries,  as  tend-  tending  schools.     It  was  not  until  1854  that  the 
ing   to   injure   the   public   service;    in   avoiding  office  was  revived.     In  Massachusetts  the i  Board 
agreements    with    an    alien    enemy   as   well    as  of  Education  was  organized  in  1837,  and  the  ?an- 
those  which  are  hostile  to  a  friendly  country,  ous  ■djool  organizations  were  united  and  corre- 
such  contracts  having  a  tendency  either  to  harm  lated,  the  moving  spirit  in  this  work  being  Horace 
our  country  directly  or  to  embroil  us  with  other  Mann  (<!•▼•)•     T*Je  other  States  followed  the  ex- 
nations.     Most  frequently  of  all,  perhaps,  it  is  amPJe  of  N^^ork  J™  Massachusetts.     Con- 
applied  in  avoiding  contracts  for  the  stifling  of  necticut   and   Rhode   Island  found   a   leader  in 
criminal  prosecutions,  or  the  perversion  of  jus-  Henry  Barnard.     In  this  successful    movement 
tice   in  civil  suits,   or  for  services  in  lobbying  for  public  schools  no  little  credit  is  to  be  aa- 
with   legislators,   or  improperly   influencing  ad-  signed  to  the  efforts  of  the  various  educational 
ministrative  officers.    Combinations  between  busi-  associations,    particularly   the   National  Educa- 
ness  houses  or  corporations  entered  into  for  the  ^95*^  Association. 

purpose  of  preventing  honest  competition,  or  the        Tte   three   mam    types   of   public   schools  in 

creation  of  monopolies,  are  void  as  against  pub-  the    United    States    are:      (1)     the    city    ele- 

lic    policy.       (See    Tbust.)     Consult:     Pollock,  mentary    and    high     schools;      (2)     the    town 

Principles  of  Contracts  (London,  1902)  ;   Anson,  union    school,    which    includes    a    high    school 

Principles  of  the  English  Law  of  Contracts  (Lon-  department;    (3)    the  district  school,  so  called 

don,  1901);  Greenhood,  Doctrine  of  Public  Policy  from    its   usually   being   established   in  certain 

in  the  Law  of  Contracts  (Chicago,  1886).  rural  districts,  and  offering  elementary  instruc- 
tion.    As  a  rule,  little  attention  is  paid  in  these 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  A  term  usually  applied  district  schools  to  grading.  The  general  ten- 
in  the  United  States  to  the  institutions  main-  dency  is  growing  now  toward  the  establishment 
tained  at  public  expense  for  the  formal  education  of  public  institutions  for  dependent  children, 
of  children.  The  idea  of  organizing  schools  where  truants,  and  incorrigibles,  where,  in  connection 
rich  and  poor  might  obtain  efficient  free  instruc-  with  industrial  training,  the  elementary  branches 
tion  did  not  take  firm  root  in  the  minds  of  the  are  taught.  In  1900  the  attendance  of  the  ele- 
people  of  the  several  States  until  the  early  mentary  schools  was  about  15,900,000,  about 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  even  1,300,000  attending  private  schools.  The  term 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  colonies  were  not  public  schools  is  anomalously  used  in  England 
unmindful  of  their  duty  with  respect  to  the  to  denote  the  several  famous  preparatory  schools, 
education  of  the  young.  In  1647  a  law  was  as  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby.  For  details  of  the 
passed  in  Massachusetts  requiring  every  town  various  systems  of  public  instruction  in  the 
of  fifty  householders  to  maintain  a  master  to  United  States  and  the  principal  European  ooun- 
teach  reading  and  writing,  and  every  town  of  tries,  see  Schools;  Common  Schools;  Gramxab 
one  hundred  householders  to  maintain  a  gram-  Schools;  Evening  Schools;  Education;  Pal- 
mar school,  the  wages  of  such  master  to  be  paid  maby  Education;  National  Education,  Sra- 
by   parents   whose   children   took   advantage   of  tems  of. 

the  instruction.    A  somewhat  similar  law  was        pTjBLIC    WASH-HOUSES.       See    Wash- 

passed  m  Connecticut  in  1650.     In  most  of  the  „,._.-««   d™,..- 
New  England  colonies  education  was  considered  ^* 

a  public  responsibility.  New  York,  on  the  con-  PUBLII/IUS  SYBUS.  A  Roman  writer  of 
trarv,  owing  to  the  wrangling  between  the  Dutch  mimes.  He  was  a  native  of  Syria.  He  was 
and'English,  was  rather  late  in  recognizing  the  brought  to  Rome  when  a  boy  as  a  slave;  but  his 
necessity  for  a  public  school  system ;  compara-  master  was  kind,  educated  him,  and  finally  gave 
tively  little  attention,  in  fact,  having  been  paid  him  his  freedom.  He  excelled  in  writing  mimes, 
to  the  subject  before  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  which  were  in  great  vogue  at  Rome  in  the  latter 
The  same  is  true  of  Pennsylvania,  which  de-  times  of  the  Republic.  Julius  Cesar  gave  him 
pended  mostly  on  private  benefactions  for  the  the  preference  over  all  other  mimographers.  His 
establishment  of  schools.  New  Jersey,  on  the  works  are  lost,  but  some  of  his  moral  apothegms, 
other  hand,  passed  a  law  in  1693  looking  to  the  ^nien  have  been  preserved  by  Seneca  and  other 
establishment  of  schools.  In  the  South  there  ancient  writers,  are  remarkable  for  their  laconic 
were  no  school  systems  previous  to  the  Revolu-  precision  and  justness  of  sense.  These  have  been 
tion.  What  was*  done  in  the  way  of  education  gathered  under  the  title  PubhhSyrt  M\m%  Sen- 
was  chiefly  the  result  of  private  enterprise.  The  tenti*,  and  were  published  by  Meyer  (Leipng, 
four  decades  following  the  Revolution  form  the  1880)  and  Friedrich  (Berlin,  1880). 
transitional  period.  Local  autonomy  gradually  PTJBIiITJS.  The  signature  used  by  Hamilton, 
gave  way  to  centralization  and  State  supervision,  Jay,  and  Madison  in  their  papers  contributed  to 
this  process  varying,  of  course,  with  local  condi-  the  Federalist.    Papers  2-5  and  64  were  written 
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by  Jay;  10,  14,  18-20,  37-63  by  Madison;  and  Brief e  eines  Verstorbenen  (1830),  a  diary  descrip- 

the  remainder  by  Hamilton.  tive  of  manners  and  customs  of  the  aristocracy 

PTJCCINIA,  puk-slnl-a   (Neo-Lat.,  named  in  of  many  lands,  is  still  read. 

honor  of  Puccini,  an    Italian   anatomist).     A  PTXCBAS   (East  Indian  name),  or  Koklass. 

pemis  of  fungi,  the  best  known  species  of  which  A  pheasant  of  the  Himalayan  genus  Pucrasia, 

is  probably  Puccinia  graminis,  wheat  rust,  which  recognizable  by  the  long  crests  and  still  longer 

passes  part  of  its  life  upon  the  barberry  (q.v.).  ear-tufts  of  the  cocks.     Their  flight  is  swift  and 

See  Rust.  they  are  favorites  with  sportsmen. 

PUCCOON'  (from  the  North  American  Indian  PUDDLING.     See  Iron  and  Steel. 

name).    An  American  name  for  various  plants  PTJDICITIA,  ptt'dl-slshl-a    (Lat.,  modesty), 

or  their  colored  juices.     In  the  South  it  is  ap-  The  goddess  of  chastity  and  modesty,   at  first 

plied  to  Sanguinaria  (q.v.) ;  in  the  Southwest  to  worshiped  only  by  patrician  Roman  matrons,  but 

Lithospermum     hirtum     (hairy    puccoon)     and  lateT  by  plebeians  as  well.     She  corresponds  to 

Lithospermum  canescens  (hoary  puccoon  or  alka-  the  Greek  goddess  Attc&t. 

net)      Yellow  puccoon    (Byarastis  Canadensis)  pTJDSEY,   pud'zl.      A   woolen-manufacturing 

u  also  called  Indian  dye  or  turmeric,  yellow  or  town  in  the  w£gt  Ridi       of  Yorkshire,  England, 

orange  root,  and  golden  seal.  three  mileg  east  of  Bradford    (Map:    England, 

PUCHTA,  poTfK'ta,  Geobo  Fbtedbich   (1798-  E  3).     It  was   incorporated  in    1899,   and   has 

1846).    A  great  German  jurist  who  systematized  shown  much  municipal  activity  and  improvement. 

the  theories  of  the  historical  school  of  law.    He  Population,  in  1891,  13,400;   in  1901,  14,900. 

wa>  born  at  Kadolzburg,  was  educated  at  Erlang-  PTJDTJ,  poo'doo  ( South  American  name) .     A 

en  taught  there !  (1820-28),  was  professor  at  Mu-  mM  white_taiied,  gtout-limbed  deer  of  the 

nun  until    1835,   then  in   Marburg,   in  Leipzig  Chilean  Andes  {Pudua  humilis),  which  has  ant- 

11837-42),  and  for  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  ler8  in  the  form  of  minute  gi      fe      ike8>  and  hafl 

in  Berlin  as  successor  of  Savigny.    A  follower  of  no  upper  canine  teeth.     It  is  restricted  to  the 

Sohelling  in  philosophy,  and  an  intimate  friend  high  mountains  of  Chile,  where  it  is  an  object  of 

of  that  master,  whom  he  had  known  in  Munich,  8port.    See  Plate  of  Fallow  Deeb,  Musk,  etc. 

Puehta  was  a  profound  thinker  and  clear  stylist.  prjEBLA,  pwa'bla.    An  inland  State  of  Mexi- 

His  more  important  works  are:  Cwtltsttsche  Ab-  y      rT\F Ti.     oi  *     *«*»*«  ^    w          %. 

handlungen    (1823);    Lehrbuch    der   Pandekten  ^bounded  by  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  on  the 

<1838;  12th  ed.  1877)  ;  Einleitung  in  das.  Recht  nor™   and  east,   Oaxaca  and   Guerrero   on   the 

der  Kirche    (1840)  ;    Kuraus   der   Institutions  ?°uth>  *nd,£y  ^"H  Me£1CVndA  ?'. "/PaSS 

11847-47;  9th  ed.  1881);  Vorlesungen  ubcr  das  the  west    (Map:    Mexico,  K  8).     Area    12,204 

htutige  rbmische  Recht  1847-48,  edited  by  Ru-  T^J**  ^  ,  m***  "  n^\?t°l^  f™ 
dorff f  6th  ed.  1873-74) .  elevated  portions  of  Mexico.  On  the  western  fron- 
_'  A  __  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  tier  rise  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Popocatepetl  and 
PUCK.  An  elf  who  plays  an  important  part  iztacdhuatl,  and  on  the  eastern  boundary  the 
Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  g^t  cone  of  Orizaba.  The  northern  part  is  trav- 
who  is  identified  with  Robin  Goodfellow  (q.v.).  er8ed  Dy  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  extreme  north 
PUCKLE,  James  (1667?-1724).  An  English  Biope8  toward  the  low  coast  region.  The  central 
writer.  He  was  born  at  Norwich  and  later  set-  portion  belongs  to  the  Plateau  of  Anahuac 
tied  in  London  as  a  notary  public.  He  is  re-  (q.v.),  while  in  the  south  deep  valleys  are  the 
membered  for  The  Club,  or  a  Dialogue  Between  most  prominent  features.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Father  and  Son,  in  Vino  Veritas  (1711).  In  Apoyac,  or  upper  course  of  the  Mescala,  which 
1723  a  revised  and  enlarged  version  ap-  traverses  the  southern  portion.  The  climate 
peared  under  the  title  The  Club,  or  a  Qrey  varies  considerably  according  to  the  elevation, 
Cap  for  a  Oreenhead,  in  a  Dialogue  Between  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile  in  the  valleys, 
Father  and  Son.  It  is  a  series  of  character  where  sugar  and  cotton  are  cultivated.  The 
sketches  connected  by  the  fiction  of  a  club,  called  more  elevated  regions  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
The  Noah's  Ark.  The  son  describes  the  types  raising  of  cereals.  Grazing  is  carried  on  ex- 
met  at  the  club,  and  his  father  comments  upon  tensively  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  The  min- 
them.  The  edition  of  1723  was  reprinted  with  eral  deposits  are  believed  to  be  considerable,  but 
illustrations  by  John  Thurston  (1817),  with  a  mining  is  as  yet  in  a  backward  state,  though 
preface  added  by  S.  W.  Singer  (1834)  ;  again  at  some  marble  is  quarried.  The  State  is  crossed  by 
<ila*gow  in  1890;  and  with  an  introduction  by  several  railroad  lines.  Population,  in  1895, 
Austin  Dobson  (London,  1900;  New  York,  1901).  973,876;    in    1900,   1,024,446,  including  a   large 

PTXCXLEB-M  XT  S  K  A  TJ,  pukler-mys'kou,  number  of  civilized  Indians.  Capital,  Puebla. 
Hermann  Ludwio  Heinbich,  Prince  (1785-  PUEBLA,  or  Puebla  de  Zaraooza,  formerly 
1HT1).  A  German  author,  born  in  Muskau,  Puebla  de  los  Angeles.  The  capital  of  the  State 
Lusatia,  and  educated  at  Halle  and  Leipzig.  He  0f  Puebla,  Mexico,  and  the  largest  city  of  the 
entered  the  army  in  1803,  served  with  much  Republic  next  to  the  national  capital.  It  is 
distinction,  and  in  1822,  after  his  retirement,  situated  on  the  Atoyac  River,  60  miles  southeast 
was  made  prince  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  of  Mexico  City,  at  an  elevation  of  7200  feet 
traveled  much  in  England,  where  he  developed  above  the  sea,  and  between  the  bases  of  Mounts 
his  lore  for  landscape  gardening.  Gardens  on  Malinche  and  Popocatepetl  (Map:  Mexico,  K  8). 
his  own  estate  at  Muskau  and  in  Weimar  were  It  is  a  very  pleasant  and  well-built  city,  regularly 
laid  out  after  the  plans  described  in  his  Land-  laid  out  with  broad  streets  and  spacious  squares. 
*haft*gartnerei  (1834).  His  books  of  travel,  The  uniform  slope  of  the  ground  gives  it  a  good 
especially  The  Travels  of  a  German  Prince  in  natural  drainage,  which  is  further  reinforced 
England  (tr.  by  Sarah  Austin,  1832),  Tutti  by  a  good  artificial  system,  so  that  it  is  a  very 
FrutH  (tr.  by  Spencer,  1834),  and  Mehemet  Alt  healthful  city.  Among  its  many  handsome  build- 
ami  Egypt  (1848),  made  a  strong  impression  on  ings  the  most  prominent  is  the  cathedral,  which 
account  of  their  brilliant  style.    His  first  work,  rivals  that  of  Mexico,  and  whose  two  fine  towers 
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dominate  the  view  of  the  city.  Other  notable 
buildings  and  institutions  are  the  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Alhondiga,  a  large  and  handsome  build- 
ing occupied  by  the  State  Legislature,  the  State 
College  with  a  large  library,  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, the  Palafoxiana  Library  containing  over 
100,000  volumes,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
several  theatres  and  hospitals.  The  city  is  an 
important    commercial    and    industrial    centre. 

It  has  several  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  foundries, 
and  glass  factories,  and  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  Orizaba,  and  Oaxaca. 
Population,  in  1895,  of  the  city  proper,  88,684. 

Puebla  was  founded  as  a  mission  station  in 
1530  by  Toribio  de  Benaventa.  In  1847,  during 
the  war  with  the  United  States,  it  was  occupied 
for  some  time  by  the  American  forces.  In  1862 
it  was  attacked  by  the  French  army,  which  was 
repulsed  by  General  Zaragoza,  in  whose  honor 
the  city  received  its  present  name.  The  French, 
however,  captured  it  in  the  following  year.  Con- 
sult: Romero,  Qeographioal  and  Statistical  Notes 
on  Mexico  (London,  1898);  Ramirez,  Informe 
sobre  la  exploracOdn  hecha  en  los  terrenos  de 
Tultic  (Mexico,  1883). 

PUEBLO,  pweVlo  (Sp.,  village).  A  name 
first  used  by  the  Spaniards,  and  later  adopted 
by  the  Americans,  to  designate  the  semi-civilized 
agricultural  and  sedentary  Indians  dwelling  in 
adobe  or  stone-built  communal  houses  in  the 
arid  region  of  the  Southwestern  United  States, 
chiefly  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries. 
The  term  'village  Indians'  was  used  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  ruder  wandering  tribes,  without 
reference  to  political  or  linguistic  affiliations. 
The  existing  pueblos,  or  settlements,  now  num- 
ber 27,  besides  the  Mexicanized  colonies  of 
Isleta  in  Texas  and  Senecu  in  Mexico,  to- 
gether with  several  sub-pueblos,  representing  in 
all  four  distinct  stocks,  with  about  twice 
as  many  languages  and  several  additional 
dialects.  With  the  exception  of  Zufli,  the 
seven  Moki  villages  in  Arizona  and  the  two 
Pueblo  colonies  below  El  Paso,  all  the  exist- 
ing pueblos  are  within  a  limited  area  of  north 
central  New  Mexico,  but  the  hundreds  of  ruins, 
together  with  traditional  and  historical  evidence, 
prove  that  the  area  of  Pueblo  culture  formerly 
comprised  the  whole  region  from  the  Pecos  to 
the  middle  Gila,  and  from  central  Colorado  and 
Utah  southward  into  Mexico.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  of  the  ruins  were  occupied  at  the 
same  time,  but  that  at  one  time  or  another  every 
part  of  the  region  in  question  was  within  the 
sphere  of  Pueblo  culture.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  gradual  withdrawal  from  the  northern 
and  other  more  exposed  sections  and  a  concentra- 
tion upon  central  points,  due  to  the  invasion  of 
the  savage  Apache  and  Navaho.  Some  Pueblo 
tribes  have  distinct  traditions  of  their  former 
occupancy  of  particular  ruins,  frequently  remote 
from  their  existing  villages. 

The  recorded  history  of  the  Pueblos  begins 
with  their  discovery  by  Father  Marcos  de  Niza 
in  1539,  followed  up  by  the  expedition  of  Coro- 
nado  (q.v.)  the  following  year.  Later  on  the 
occupation  and  conquest  of  the  country  was  begun 
in  earnest.  Within  the  next  century  missions 
were  established  in  nearly  every  pueblo,  and  the 
whole  country  was  mapped  out  into  districts, 
held  under  close  subjection  by  Spanish  garrisons. 
The  exactions  of  the  commanders,  the  outrages 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  interference  of  the  mis- 


sionaries with  the  old-time  pleasures  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Indians,  bred  discontent,  and  in 
1680,  under  the  leadership  of  Pope,  a  medicine 
man  of  the  Tewa,  there  was  a  simultaneous 
rising  of  the  Pueblos  from  the  Pecos  to  the  Hopi 
villages  so  sudden  and  complete  in  its  surprise 
that  priests,  soldiers,  and  civilians  were  every- 
where butchered,  and  the  survivors  after  holding 
out  for  a  time  under  Governor  Otermin  at  Santa 
Fe*  fled  to  £1  Paso,  leaving  not  a  single  Spaniard 
in  New  Mexico.  A  few  of  the  Piro  and  Tigua 
tribes  who  adhered  to  the  Spaniards  followed 
them  in  their  retreat,  and  were  afterwards 
colonized  respectively  at  Senecu  and  Isleta,  below 
£1  Paso.  The  people  of  Awatobi,  one  of  the 
Hopi  towns,  who  had  refused  to  dismiss  or 
butcher  their  missionaries,  were  massacred  by 
their  kindred  of  the  other  Hopi  villages,  and  their 
town  was  destroyed.  Taking  care  to  make  their 
preparation  complete,  the  Spaniards  gathered 
their  forces  together  for  another  invasion  of  the 
country,  and  this  time  with  such  success  that  by 
1692  the  reconquest  of  the  Pueblos  was  complete. 
The  missions,  however,  were  not  reestablished. 
and  most  of  the  tribes  relapsed  into  their  primi- 
tive, religion  and  ceremonial.  Their  history  from 
that  period  until  the  Mexican  War  brought  them 
under  American  jurisdiction  is  of  little  ouNide 
importance.  By  the  treaty  with  Mexico  they 
were  declared  American  citizens  on  the  same 
terms  as  their  Mexican  neighbors,  but  the  new 
territorial  administration  refused  to  admit  them 
to  equal  rights,  and  they  continue  to  be  treated 
as  Indians  under  Government  control  according 
to  the  regular  agency  system.  They  are  entirely 
self-supporting,  however,  and  ask  and  receive 
little  beyond  schools  and  recognition  of  certain 
village  and  farming  reservations. 

Physically  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  small  in 
stature,  but  very  strong,  being  able  to  walk  or 
even  run  long  distances,  or  climb  steep  or  diffi- 
cult mountain  trails,  under  burdens  that  would 
tax  the  strongest  white  man.  They  are  darker 
than  the  Plains  Indians,  with  mild  and  friendly 
countenances,  indicative  of  their  disposition. 
They  are  not  aggressive  warriors,  fighting  usually 
only  in  self-defense,  and  preferring  rather  to 
avoid  trouble  with  the  wild  Apache  and  Navaho 
by  building  their  settlements  upon  the  tops  of 
high  cliffs,  to  be  ascended  only  by  narrow  and 
easily  defended  trails.  Hence  the  name  'Cliff 
Dwellers'  frequently  applied  to  them  and  more 
particularly  to  the  extinct  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  cafion  ruins.  Since  the  Government 
has  interfered  to  restrain  the  predatory  tribes, 
most  of  the  Pueblos  have  come  down  upon  the 
plain,  but  the  Hopi  of  Arizona  still  have  their 
villages  upon  mesas  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  surrounding  level.  Their  houses  are  solidly 
built  communal  structures  of  adobe  or  stone 
set  in  clay  mortar,  with  square  rooms  and  flat 
roofs,  through  which  trap-doors  with  ladders  give 
access  to  the  interior,  the  outer  walls  being 
frequently  without  door  or  window  as  a  precau- 
tion against  attack.  Rooms  are  added  to  the 
original  structure  as  needed,  and  a  whole  village 
frequently  forms  one  compact  building,  with 
'stories  in  terrace  style,  one  above  another.  Ad 
important  feature  of  each  pueblo  is  the  kira  or 
underground  chamber  for  the  use  of  the  various 
ceremonial  societies. 

Their  dress   is  of  buckskin   or  of  cotton  or 
woolen  fabrics  of  their  native  weaving.    In  some 
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tribes,  as  the  Hopi,  the  unmarried  women  are 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
hair.  They  are  all  basket-makers,  each  pueblo 
having  its  own  method  or  design.  In  variety 
of  pattern  and  beauty  of  decoration  they  have 
developed  the  pottery  art  to  a  higher  stage  than 
was  found  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
Their  men  are  also  skillful  wood-carvers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  shaping  of  ceremonial  figurines. 
Their  main  dependence  is  agriculture,  each  pueblo 
cultivating  its  fields  in  common,  usually  by  aid 
of  irrigation  from  an  adjoining  stream,  and 
producing  corn  and  beans  in  many  native  varie- 
ties, with  melons,  squashes,  and  other  vegetables, 
chile,  tobacco,  as  well  as  peaches,  introduced 
by  the  early  Franciscan  missionaries.  The  grind- 
ing of  the  meal  upon  stone  metates  and  the 
baking  of  the  bread  upon  heated  slabs  of  stone 
occupies  a  large  share  of  the  woman's  indoor 
time,  while  pottery  and  the  field  occupy  her 
attention  outside.  The  men,  besides  their  field 
work,  do  the  weaving  and  carving,  besides  pro- 
curing the  wood,  which  must  generally  be  brought 
from  long  distances  on  the  backs  of  burros.  The 
intervals  between  crop  seasons  is  given  to  a  suc- 
cession of  elaborate  and  spectacular  ceremonials, 
one  of  which,  the  snake  dance  (q.v.)  of  the  Hopi, 
has  achieved  a  national  reputation.  Most  of  these 
ceremonials  are  of  a  sacred  character,  being 
either  invocations  or  thanksgiving  for  the  rain 
and  the  crops,  and  each  is  in  the  keeping  of  a 
Bpecial  secret  society. 

Family  life  is  based  upon  the  clan  system,  the 
number  of  clans  being  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  and  the  woman  is  the  ruler 
of  the  household.  The  marriage  ceremonial  is 
elaborate,  including  feasting,  processions,  and 
dances,  and  only  one  wife  is  allowed.  The  gov- 
ernment is  by  villages  rather  than  by  tribes, 
each  pueblo  having  a  peace  chief  or  governor, 
assisted  by  councilors,  together  with  a  war  chief. 

The  present  number  of  the  Pueblos  is  about 
10,000.  Excluding  the  seven  Hopi  (Moki)  vil- 
lages in  Arizona,  with  1840  souls,  and  the  two 
Mexicanized  pueblos  of  Isleta  and  Senecu  below 
£1  Paso,  the  existing  inhabitated  pueblos  num- 
ber 18,  all  in  New  Mexico,  as  follows:  Acoma, 
650;  Cochiti,  300;  Isleta,  1120;  Jemez,  450; 
Laguna,  with  sub-pueblos  of  Pahuate,  Paraje, 
Casa  Blanca,  and  others,  1080;  Nambe,  100; 
Picurs,  125;  Sandia,  75;  San  Felipe,  550;  San 
Ildefonso,  250;  San  Juan,  425;  Santa  Ana,  230; 
Santa  Clara,  325;  Santo  Domingo,  1000;  Sia, 
125;  Taos,  425;  Tesuque,  100;  Zufii,  1540. 
They  are  classified  by  linguistic  stocks  as  fol- 
lows: Shoshonean:  Mashongnivi,  Shumopovi, 
Shupaulovi,  Sichumovi,  Oraibi,  Walpi.  Tafioan: 
Isleta  (New  Mexico),  Isleta  (Texas),  Jemez, 
Nambe,  Pecos  (extinct),  Picuris,  Pojoaque  (ex- 
tinct), Sandia,  San  Ildefonso,  San  Juan,  Santa 
Clara,  Senecu  (Chihuahua,  Mexico),  '  Taos, 
Tesuque,  Tewa  or  Hano  (with  Hopi,  Arizona). 
These  are  grouped  under  five  cognate  languages, 
viz.:  Tano  or  Tigua  (Isleta,  New  Mexico;  Isleta, 
Texas;  Sandia);  Taos  (Taos,  Picuris);  Jemez 
(Jemez,  Pecos) ;  Tewa  or  Tegua  (Nambe,  Po- 
joaque, San  Juan,  San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara, 
Tesuque,  Tewa  or  Hano)  ;  Piro  (Senecu)  ;  Kere- 
m»  (Acoma,  Cochiti,  Laguna,  San  Felipe,  Santa 
Ana,  Santo  Domingo,  Sia)  ;  Zunian  (Zufii).  See 
colored  Plate  of  American  Indians,  under  In- 
dians; also  the  accompanying  plate  showing  a 
Zufii  Pueblo. 


PUEBLO.  The  second  largest  city  of  Colo- 
rado, the  county-seat  of  Pueblo  County,  and  an 
important  commercial  and  industrial  centre,  120 
miles  south  by  east  of  Denver  (Map:  Colorado, 
E  2).  Situated  in  a  small  basin  near  the  east- 
ern foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  River,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  Pueblo  enjoys  a 
natural  location  for  a  great  railway  and  business 
centre.  Its  transportation  facilities  comprise  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 

and  Santa  Fe,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Colorado  and 
Southern.  The  vicinity  to  the  east  is  interested 
to  a  very  large  extent  in  stock-raising,  and  to 

a  somewhat  important  degree  in  agriculture. 
Near  the  city  are  deposits  of  coal,  limestone, 
and  oil,  and  the  tributary  region  includes  very 
highly  productive  mineral  districts.  Pueblo  is 
the  great  distributing  and  receiving  point  for 
this  section  of  vast  natural  wealth.  It  has  be- 
come known  as  the  'Pittsburg  of  the  West,'  being 
famous  for  its  iron  and  steel,  and  smelting  in- 
dustries. There  are  in  the  city  several  smelters 
producing  lead,  silver,  and  gold,  zinc,  and  cop- 
per; the  immense  plant  £f  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  which  manufactures  various 
iron  and  steel  products;  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  including  railroad  car  shops;  manufac- 
tories of  fire-brick,  glass,  woolens,  furniture, 
'  etc.;  and  large  stock  yards.  According  to  the 
census  of  1900,  an  aggregate  capital  of  $12,374,- 
000  was  invested  in  these  industries,  which  had 
a  production  valued  at  $30,795,000,  the  output 
of  the  lead  smelting  and  refining  works  alone 
amounting  to  nearly  $20,000,000. 

Pueblo  has  the  McClellan  Public  Library,  with 
more  than  12,000  volumes;  law  libraries;  the 
State  Insane  Asylum  and  several  other  charitable 
institutions;  and  the  State  Mineral  Palace  and 
Park.  In  the  building  last  mentioned  is  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  minerals  of  Colorado.  The 
government,  under  a  charter  of  1887,  is  vested  in 
a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  unicameral 
council,  and  in  administrative  officers.  Fire 
department  officials,  the  police  judge,  and  city 
physician  are  elected  by  the  council,  which  also 
confirms  the  mayor's  nominations  of  police  offi- 
cials. The  engineer,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  clerk 
are  chosen  by  popular  election.  There  are  two 
systems  of  water-works,  one  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  municipality.  A  few  Mormons  settled 
temporarily  on  the  site  of  Pueblo  in  1846,  and 
about  1850  a  trading  post  was  established  here, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  however,  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Uter  Indians  in  1854.  The  present 
city  was  laid  out  in  1859  and  was  chartered  in 
1873.  In  1887  Pueblo,  South  Pueblo,  and  Central 
Pueblo  were  consolidated,  Population,  in  1890, 
24,558;  in  1900,  28,157. 

PTTELCHE,  poo"-e1'cha  (eastern  people).  A 
people  of  Araucan  stock  roving  over  the  pampas 
region  of  the  Rio  Negro,  Southern  Argentina. 
They  are  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  cog- 
nate Moluche,  or  'western  people,'  in  and  west 
of  the  Andes.  Those  living  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Andes  are  frequently  also  distinguished  as 
Pehuenche,  'pine  forest  people.'  In  language  and 
general  characteristics  they  differ  but  slightly 
from  the  others  of  the  same  stock,  but  are  rather 
wilder  than  those  of  Chile,  spending  much  of 
their  time  on  horseback  and  seldom  staying 
long  in  one  place.    They  carry  on  a  considerable 
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trade  in  cattle,  salt,  and  tobacco  with  the  tribes  and  albuminous.    Severe  cases  ran  a  rapid  course 

west  of  the  mountains.     They  have  large  herds  and  often  terminate  fatally  within  a  week, 

of  cattle  and  horses,  are  expert  with  the  bolas.  The  prevention  of  puerperal  infection  by  the 

and  fond  of  gambling  and  music.     They  wear  exercise  of  rigid  cleanliness  in  every  labor  ease, 

their   hair   flowing  or  gathered   behind   into  a  and  particularly  when  instrumental  interference 

queue  decked  with  silver  beads,  with  a  bright  is  demanded,  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 

turban  about  the  head,  and  a  blanket  wrapped  duties  of  the  obstetrician.     (See  Antiseptics.) 

about  the  waist  and  held  in  place  by  a  belt.  When,  however,  infection  has  taken  place,  on  the 

Physically  they  are  of  medium  stature,  broad-  appearance  of  the  initial  symptoms  the  genital 

chested,  and  inclined  to  corpulency.    They  pluck  tract  should  be  irrigated  at  frequent  intervals 

out   the  beard   and   eyebrows,   and   the   women  with  from  three  to  four  quarts  of  some  warm 

paint  their  faces  in  red  and  black.  antiseptic  solution.     Mercuric  chloride,  creolin. 

PTJENTE  DE  CALDEBON,  pwan'ta  d&  kal'-  carbobc  ™id>  or  Plain  normal  salt  solutions  are 

da-ron'  (Sp.,  bridge  of  Calderon)f  A  bridge  over  tho9e  usually  employed  for  this  purpose     If  this 

the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago^  about  30  miles  from  mea4ra.re  d^™'  prov*  ^fficient  m  ■""** 

the  city  of  Guadalajara?  Mexico,  noted  as  the  fj**  m  .•  ^ort  time,  it  is  necessary  to  explore 

«,««««  Xt  4.1,-  ,!«*«„+  «*  +i,«  «™>w:™,«-»  *^~w«,  the  uterine  cavity  and  remove  by  means  of  the 

scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  revolutionary  forces       . . .     .,     •,  -.     .  ,     ».  ,  . 

under  Hidalgo,  about  80,000  poorly  armed,  by  w1,re  <*"■*"?  the  decomposing  material  which  is 

r\,ii«;«  w;+k  ansm  m«n  <™;««Ji  *„~™    T«n..A.~  almost   certain    to   be    found    there.     Frequent 

17   1811                  well-equipped  troops,  January  douchin?  with  one  of  the  button  namedibote 

'  — —JL-,-,  „,»,,.,.      *      w     *  .           « «     11.  *8  continued  until  convalescence  sets  in.    The 

FTjjaSTTB  <»E NIL,  Ha-nel'.    A  town  of  South-  general  treatment  is  stimulating  and  supportive. 

era  Spain  m  the  Province  of  Cordova,  situated  ^  abundance  of  easily  digestible  liquid  food, 

32  miles  south  of  Cordova  on  the  river  Genii,  8Ucft  as  milk,  beef  tea,  broths,  and  animal  juices, 

which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  on  mU8t  be  given.    Alcoholic  stimulants  mav  have 

the  railroad  to  Malaga.    It  has  a  secondary  col-  fa  be  given  in  large  amounts  with  strychnine 

lege  and  a  public  library;  it  is  surrounded  by  and    other    cardiac    tonics.      Fever    is   reduced 

olive  orchards,  and  its  principal  industry  is  the  preferably  by  cold  sponging,  and  abdominal  pain 

manufacture  of  olive  oil.    Population,  in  1900,  and  swelling  relieved  by  the  application  of  the 

12,959. hot- water  coil   or  hot-turpentine   stupe.     Com- 

PTJENTES    (pwfin'tas)    DAK,  Failure  or.'  plications  must  be  met  as  they  arise. 

See  Dams,  paragraph  Failure  of  Dams.  PTJEBPERAL  INSANITY.    A  term  applied 

PTJEB/PEBAL  FEVEB  (from  Lat.  puerpera,  to  mental  derangement  occurring  during  the  first 
parturient  woman,  from  puer,  child  -f  parere,  to  six  weeks  of  the  puerperal  state.  During  the  great 
bear),  Puerperal  Sepsis,  Childbed  Fever.  A  changes  comprised  in  the  onset  of  labor  and  the 
fever  appearing  in  puerperal  women  within  a  beginning  of  uterine  involution,  with  the  nerve 
week  after  labor — usually  from  the  third  to  the  drain,  the  rapid  metabolism  of  tissue  and  the 
fifth  day — attended  with  septic  infection  of  the  necessity  for  sudden  adjustment  to  a  new  order 
blood  and  acute  inflammation  of  one  or  more  of  life,  the  risks  of  every  woman  are  great;  and 
of  the  reproductive  organs  or  the  loose  cellular  the  mother  who  is  predisposed  to  mental  de- 
tissues  connected  with  them,  and  often  charac-  rangement  is  in  especial  danger.  The  onset  of 
terized  by  severe  and  widespread  complications,  an  attack  of  puerpera]  insanity  is  frequently 
This  fever  was  long  considered  specific,  and  under  sudden,  but  more  frequently  preceded  by  nerve 
the  names  childbed  fever,  lying-in  fever,  etc.,  fag,  insomnia,  restlessness  and  garrulity,  fickle 
was  a  fatal  and  frequent  complication  of  the  fancy,  unreasonable  likes  or  dislikes,  and  per 
puerperium,  particularly  in  lying-in  hospitals,  verted  affection.  Suspicion  and  obstinacy,  vio 
It  is  now  known  that  the  disease  is  due  to  lent  hatred  of  husband  or  infant  follow.  Deln- 
infection  from  some  microorganism  introduced  «ons  and  hallucinations  of  a  terrifying  kind 
into  the  genital  tract  by  contact  with  unclean  occur,  and  there  is  constant  excitement,  per- 
hands,  instruments,  dressings,  clothing,  or  bed-  petual  talking  in  an  incoherent  way,  impulsive 
ding.  The  credit  of  pointing  out  the  true  origin  action,  often  obscenity  in  speech  and  conduct, 
of  this  disease  is  due  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  and  often  homicidal  or  suicidal  impulse. 
Holmes,  who  in  1843  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  Puerperal  insanity  takes  the  form  of  mania  in 
extragenital  infection.  In  1847  Semmelreis  pro-  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  of  melancholia  in 
claimed  the  same  teachings  in  Europe.  Since  about  one-half.  Moral  shock  has  often  a  strong 
modern  antiseptic  midwifery  has  caused  the  influence  in  the  production  of  this  insanity,  for 
hands,  instruments,  and  the  materials  used  in  over  ,26  T**  cent,  of  the  cases  occur  in  mothers 
the  lying-in  room  to  be  sterilized,  puerperal  fever  °*.  illegitimate  children.  It  is  frequent  in 
has  become  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  primipar©.  About  one-half  are  violent  or 
while  a  better  knowledge  of  its  pathology  and  homicidal,  about  one-quarter  of  the  cases  are 
prompt  treatment  of  its  earliest  symptoms  make  suicidal.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  re- 
it  a  much  less  fatal  and  severe  sequel  of  labor.  cover. 

The  complications  that  may  arise  in  puerperal  V16  treatment  must  be  directed  toward  the 
fever  are  both  grave  and  numerous.  Pericarditis,  genital  apparatus,  the  digestive  tract  the 
pleurisy,  endocarditis,  pneumonia,  and  inflam-  capacity  for  sleep,  and  the  necessity  for  hydro- 
mation  of  the  joints  may  occur,  and  the  liver,  therapy.  Custodial  care  is,  m  the  vast  majority 
kidneys,  bladder,  or  spleen  may  be  secondarily  of  the  cases,  necessary;  for  removal  from  fa- 
infected.  The  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  with  miliar  Thom*  surroundings  is  valuable.  Consult 
violent  and  prolonged  chills,  followed  by  an  Bevan  Lewis,  Teat-book  of  Mental  Diseases  (Lon 
irregular  fever,  uneasiness,  nausea,  extreme  gen-  don,  1889). 

eral  depression,  with  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  and  PUEBTA  DEL  SOL,  pwar'ta  del  sol  (Sp., 

shallow  respiration.     The  expression  is  anxious,  Gate  of  the  Sun).    The  chief  square  of  Madrid, 

the  tongue  heavily  coated,  and  the  urine  scanty  on  the  site  of  the  former  eastern  gate  of  the 
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city.    It  is  now  in  the  centre  of  Madrid,  the  locked  harbor  with  a  lighthouse.     Population, 

focus  of  the  most  important  streets,  and  the  fa-  about  1600. 

write  meeting-place  of  the  populace.  PTJEBTO  PBiNCIPE,  prtn'the-pa.    A  prov- 

PT7ERTO    CABALLOS,    pwar'tft    ka-Ba/yos.  ince  of  Cuba,  occupying  the  east  central  portion 

A  town  of  Honduras.    See  Puerto  Cobt&*.  of  the  island,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 

pttehto  CABKLT.O  kA-nft'vA     A  seanort  of  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  Santiago  de  Cuba, 

PTJBBTO GW£LO,  "^^    A  seaport  oi  Qn  ^  south  b     ^  Caribbean  s       and  on  the 

Venezuela,  situated  on  the  Golfo  Triste,  55 .miles  wegt  b     ganta  Clara   (M         Cubaj  H  g)      Jtg 

west  of  Caracas,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  area  ^  10600          re  mileg      lt  is  th4  largest 

rail  (Map:  Venezuela,  D  1).    It  has  a  hot  and  province  of  the  r^mic  next  to  Santiago.    The 

uBhealthful  climate,  but  an  excellent ;  harbor  pro-  £orth    coagt    fa    ^    with    a   chain    £   la 

teeted  by  a  chap  of  islands  and  fortified.    It  jg^n^    and    innumerable    islets    lie    off    the 

!l  ^  tbK^  mnS!^2SL  E'iSBi  «J!3£i  j£  southern  coast.     The  surface  is  an  undulating 

^W1*-    S*       J^iJZSl  If^fft   £  P^in  with  some  detached  groups  of  hills  in  the 

218788  tons.    Tjieprincipal  export  is  coffee,  of  $oriheTn  part.     The  most  extensive  forests  of 

*hl?Lnea^  26,000,0i°  P°Und8  Wetl- rp0rte2  the  island  are  found  in  this  province,  and  lum- 

ra  1900.    Other  exports  are  cacao,  hides,  and  ^erf,,-   copper-mining,  and  cattle-raising  are  the 

lnmber.      Population,    about    15,000.       In    the  chief   industrie8.     Agriculture   is   here   less   de- 

eyhteenth.  century   Puerto   Cabello  was  one  of  j      d  than  in  the6other  provinCes,  and  sugar 

the  most -important t  towns  of  Venezuela,  and  a  and^bacco  piantations  are  chiefly  confined  to 

great  trade  centre.    In  1743  it  repulsed  the  attack  th    dfetri  t    * ^        pr 

of  an  English  squadron.      It  was  an  important  ,       .      ^n    province  is  bv  far  the  most  thinlv 

point  during  the   English-German  blockade  of  ^pul'ated  in  \he  island>  t£e  population  in  1899 

19W-  having  been  only  88,234.  Consult  Torres  Lasqueti, 

PTJEBTO  CORTES,  kOr-tas',  or  Pukbto  Ca-  Coleccion  de  datos  hist  dricos-geopra  phi  cos  y  es- 

baixos.    A  port  of  Honduras,  situated  on  a  bay  tadisticos    de    Puerto    del    Principe     (Havana, 

of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  (Map:  Central  America,  1888). 

C  3).    It  is  the  best  harbor  on  the  north  coast  PTJEBTO  PB^NCIPE.    Capital  of  the  Prov- 

of  the  Republic,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  rail-  ince  of  FueTto  prfncipe>  Cuba.     It  ia  situated  in 

road  connecting  with  the   mtenor.     It  exports  a  broad>  gand~  and  elevated  savanna  region,  25 

mahogany,  cedar,   vanilla,  and  hides.     Popula-  mileg  from  the  north  and  45  mile8  from  the  south 

tion,  2000.  coast  0f  the  island   (Map:   Cuba,  G  5).     It  is 

PTJEBTO  DE  SANTA  MABIA,  da  s&n'ta  very    antiquated    in    appearance,    with    narrow, 

ma-re'a,  commonly  known  as  El  Puerto.  A  town  winding  streets  and  old  houses  built  of  brick 

of  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Cadiz,  situated  on  and    stone.       The    chief    industries    are    con- 

the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete,  nected   with   cattle-raising,   for   which   the   sur- 

five  miles  northeast  of  Cadiz  (Map:  Spain,  B  4).  rounding  country   is   well   adapted,   and   cattle 

The  town  lies  amid  pleasant  surroundings,  and  products  are  the  chief  exports,  though  some  sugar 

is  well  built,   with   a   fine,   large  main   street  is  also  produced.    The  city  is  connected  by  rail 

containing  the  houses  of  the  rich  wine-merchants.  wjth  its  port,  Nuevitas,  on  the  north  coast,  and 

Many  of  the  houses  are  lighted  by  electricity  it  is  a  station  on  the  Cuban  main  trunk  railroad, 

from  a  central  power  plant    There  are  several  completed  in  1902,  which  connects  it  with  Havana 

old  convents,  a  well-equipped  Jesuit  college,  a  and  Santiago.     Population,  in  1899,  25,102;  of 

modern   theatre,    and    a    laree    bull    ring.      A  the  municipal  district,  53,140.     Puerto  Principe 

characteristic     feature    of    the    town    is    the  wag  an  important  military  post  during  the  Span- 

bodcgas,  or   wine   stores— large  buildings   with  ^  r6gime,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  extensive 

thick  walls  and  narrow  windows.    El  Puerto  is  system  of  trenches,  stockades,  and  small  forts, 

the  principal  port  for  the  exportation  of  sherry  The    surrounding    country    was    the    centre    of 

wines,  since  it  is  the  nearest  port  to  Jerez  de  ,1a  insurgent  operations  during  the  revolution,  and 

Frontera   (q.v.),  with  whichit  is  directly  con-  only  16  miles  north  of  the  city  lies  Cubitas,  the 

nected  by  rail.    Other  industries  include  the  man-  capital   of  the  revolutionary  government  from 

nfacture  of  brandies,   starch,   flour,   soap,   and  ^896  to   1898. 

glass.    There  are  fisheries  and  exports  of  fish.  vTrromn  •d-d  at    •*  m/      a  +,*«_.  ~*  e™,+i, 

Population,  in  1887,  20,590;  in  1900\l9,373.  PXTEBTO  BEAL,  ra-al'.     A  town  of  South- 

Y           *              '  *">vtrv>  *»  A€WV>  xo>v*  western  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Cadiz,  situated 

FUEBTO  LA  MAB,  la  mar.     A  seaport  of  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  5  miles  east 

Chile.   See  Cobija.  of  the  city  of  that  name.    It  is  a  well-built  mod- 

PTJEBTO  MONTT,  m6nt.    The  capital  of  the  era  town,  founded  in  1488  on  the  site  of  the  old 

Province  of  Llanquihue  (q.v.),  Chile.  Roman  Portus  Qaditanus.    It  has  a  harbor  with 

PTJBBTO  PIATA,   pla'ta.     A   port  of  the  ?  steamship  pier  and  a  dry  dock,  and  manufac- 

Repnblic  of   Santo   Domingo,   situated   on    the  *«J«  ^£le8'  cements>  and  8alt  Population,  * 

north  coast  of  the  island  of  Haiti   (Map:  West  iy00'  yww' 

Indies,  M  5).     The  town  has  a  well-protected  PTJEBTO  BICO,  re^kft.    See  Porto  Rico. 

harbor  and  considerable  export  trade,  chiefly  in  PTJFENDOBF,   puf'en-dOrf,   Samuel,   Baron 

tobacco.    It  has  steamship  communication  with  (1632-94).    A  celebrated  German  publicist,  born 

the  United  States  and  Europe.  Population,  about  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony.      He  began  the  study  of 

*QQQ-  theology  at  Leipzig,  but  speedily  turned  to  the 

PXTEBTO  PBINCESA,  pr£n-thn'sa.  The  capi-  subject  of  public  law,  which  he  pursued  at  Jena 

tal  of  the  Province  of  Moro  Palawan,  Philippine  till  1657.    In  1658  he  became  tutor  in  the  family 

Islands,  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Coyet,  Swedish  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  and 

of  Palawan,  80  miles  southwest  of  Taytay  (Map:  in   1660  went   with   his  patron  to  The  Hague, 

Philippine  Islands,  C   10).     It  was  formerly  a  where  he  published  his  Elementa  Jurisprudents 

Spanish  penal  colony,  and  has  a  capacious,  land-  Universalis  (1660).    This  led  to  his  being  sum- 
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mooed  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where  the 
chair  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  was 
created  for  him.  In  1667  he  published,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Sever  inus  de  Mozambano, 
De  Statu  Imperii  Oermanici,  a  merciless  analysis 
of  the  anachronism*  and  absurdities  of  the  Im- 
perial Constitution.  This  work  aroused  great  at- 
tention and  brought  the  author  much  fame  and 
many  enemies.  In  1670  Pufendorf  followed  a 
cell  to  the  Swedish  University  of  Lund,  There 
he  wrote  De  Jure  Xaturai  et  Gentium  (1672) 
and  De  Officio  llominie  et  Civis  (1673).  In  the 
former  of  these  he  makes  en  elaborate  study  of 
the  origin  of  law,  finding  its  threefold  source  in 
reason,  the  civil  law,  and  revelation.  He  also 
did  much  to  free  the  study  of  jurisprudence  from 
the  fantastic  speculations  of  the  theologians,  and 
as  a  result  was  precipitated  into  bitter  controver- 
sies with  the  representatives  of  the  old  order.  In 
1677  he  became  Councilor  of  State  and  royal  his- 
toriographer to  the  King  of  Sweden,  There  fol- 
lowed a  number  of  important  works,  Einleitung 
snir  Historic  der  vornehmsten-  Reiehe  und  Staaten 
(1682),  De  Rebus  Sueeicis  (1080),  and  De  Rebus 
a  Carolo  Gustavo  Oeslia  (1688).  In  De  Habitu 
Christiana  Religionis  ad  Vitam  Civilem  (16S7) 
he  upheld  the  right  of  the  State  as  against  the 
Church.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1686,  summoned 
by  the  Great  Elector,  and  after  the  latter's  death 
in  1688  was  made  by  his  successor  Privy  Coun- 
cilor. He  died  in  Berlin  October  26,  1694.  The  De 
Rebus  Qestts  Friderici  Wilkelmi  Magni  and  De 
Rebus  Qestis  Friderici  III.  appeared  the  year 
after  his  death.  Consult:  Treitschke,  "Samuel 
von  Pufendorf,"  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher 
(Berlin,  1875);  Droysen,  "Zur  Kritik  Pufen- 
dorfs,"  in  Abhandlungen  zur  neueren  Qeschichte 
(Berlin,  1876). 

PUTT.  A  bold  and  impudent  literary  hum- 
bug in  Sheridan's  farce  The  Critic,  the  author 
of  The  Spanish  Tragedy  rehearsed  in  the  play, 
and  "a  professor  of  tbe  art  of  puffing." 

PTJFF- ADDER.  An  African  viper  (Bitis 
or  Glotho  arir.tans) ,  which  takes  its  name  from  its 
habit  of  lifting  its  bead  when  approached,  and 
menacing  the  enemy  by  hissing  loudly  with  a 
puffing  sound.  It  is  a  typical  viper,  but  has  an 
unusually  broad,  triangular  head,  due  to  the 
excessive  size  of  its  poison  sacs,  and  its  bite  is 
very  dangerous.  This  shape,  the  large  upturned 
nostrils,  and  cruel  eyes  give  it  an  especially  ugly 
appearance.  It  attains  a  length  of  four  to  five 
feet,  and  is  often  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  Its 
color  is  yellowish  brown,  checkered  with  reddish 
brown  and  white,  making  it  very  difficult  to  see 
as  it  lies  on  the  ground.  Its  movements  are  gen- 
erally slow,  and  its  habits  are  those  of  vipers 
generally.  This  serpent  is  found  all  over  Africa, 
except  along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Con- 
sult Hopley,  Snakes  (London,  1882).  See  Col- 
ored Plate  of  Foreign  Venomous  Serpents. 

PTJFFBALLS.  Globular  fungi  occurring  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  producing  inter- 
nally innumerable  minute  spores,  which  usually 
escape  through  a  definite  opening  at  the  top.  See 
BabidioMyc-kteh;   MUSHBOOH. 

PUFF-BIRD.  A  barbet.  especially  of  the 
family  Bucconidfe.  These  take  their  name  from 
their  habit  of  sitting  motionless  on  a  perch  for 
hours  at  a  time,  with  their  feathers  raised  until 
tlie  bird  looks  like  a  puffball.    At  the  first  alarm, 


the  feathers  flatten  instantly.  See  Bun  sod 
Plate  of  Tbogos,  Hoopoe,  etc. 

PTJFFEB.  See  Globefish,  and  Plate  of  Piic- 
tognath  Fishes. 

PTJTFIBT  (so  called  from  its  puffed-out  beak). 
An  auk  of  the  genus  Fratercula,  characterized 
by  the  high,  compressed  form  of  the  beak.  The 
best  known  is  tbe  common  one  (Fratercula  ardi- 
ca)  of  tbe  Arctic  and  north  temperate  regions 
generally,  which  migrates  southward  in  winter 
as  far  as  Spain  and  Long  Island.  It  is  a  little 
larger  than  a  pigeon;  the  forehead,  crown,  back 
of  the  head,  a  collar  round  the  neck,  the  back, 
wings,  and  tail  are  black,  tbe  other  parts  of  the 
plumage  white.  The  puffin  lays  only  a  single  egg 
in  a  burrow  or  some  natural  hole  in  a  cliff-lice, 
where  great  numbers  congregate  and  behave  like 
auks  and  guillemots  (qq.v.).  The  eggs  and  young 
birds  are  sought  after  by  fowlers  for  food.  Other 
species  are  found  in  the  Arctic  and  North  Pacific 
oceans,  coming  to  California  in  winter.  Among 
the  most  notable  are  the  created  puffin  {Lmia 


dui  or  FDrm  (fra  terra  in  Arctic*}. 
Tbe  left-band  Azure  shows  the  appearance  of  Iba  bust 
of  the  mule  In  the Tireedlnn  season,  at  the  rJoaeof  rtlcl  ill 
the  parts  lettered  ore  eepBratalv  molted.  Tbe  Appear 
slice  of  the  beak  la  the  non-breeding  season  (winter)  a 
shown  In  the  righb-band  flgnre, 

cirrhata),  which  has  a  long  tuft  of  feathers  on 
each   side   of   the   head,   and   the   tufted  puffin 

{Fratercula  corniculata) .  This  might  more 
suitably  be  called  'horned'  puffin,  as  each  of  its 
upper  eyelids  bears  a  slender,  upright,  acute 
horn  (See  Plate  of  AliKS,  Albatross,  etc.), 
which,  however,  is  only  an  appendage  of  the  male 
in  the  breeding  season,  and  drops  off  at  its  close, 
just  as  the  special  coatings  and  appendages  of 
the  beak  and  eyes  in  some  other  puffins  ore  ac- 
quired in  Uie  spring  and  molted  in  the  fall. 

PTJO  (variant  of  puek,  from  Ir.  puea,  Welsh 
picca,  ptrci,  goblin,  sprite).  A  small,  smooth, 
short-nosed  house-dog,  introduced  into  England 
probably  from  Holland,  to  which  country  it 
seems  to  have  come,  according  to  general  testi- 
mony, from  the  East  Indies.  The  breed  was  well 
established  in  England  by  the  year  1700.  and 
continued  so  from  the  reign  of  William  II.  to 
George  II.  By  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  pugs  had  nearly  or  quite  disap- 
peared from  Great  Britain.  The  fawn  variety 
was  reintroduced  from  Holland,  and  now  there 
are  two  recognized  strains — the  Fawn  and  the 
Black  (the  latter  brought  from  China  about  1875 
by  Lady  BrasBey).  An  inferior  quality  hie 
long  been  bred  in  Italy  and  in  France,  where  they 
were  called  'carlins,'  after  a  celebrated  Harle- 
quin. The  pug  is  essentially  a  house-dog,  and  ■ 
very  good  one,  and  for  that  purpose  a  smaller 
dog  than   the   standard   allowed   in   competition 

(13  to  17  pounds)  is  the  better.  The  general  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  a  large-headed,  smooth- 
coated,  black-faced,  pug-nosed,  bright  little  due,. 
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compact  in  form,  with  well-knit  proportions  and  gaged  him  to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  his 
well-developed  muscles.  In  color  he  is  (in  the  new  chateau  at  Vaux-le-Vicomte.  In  1660  he 
ordinary  variety)  fawn  all  over,  except  on  went  to  Genoa  and  made  for  Fouquet  his  cele- 
tbe  muzzle  or  'mask/  the  ears,  the  moles  on  his  hrated  statue  of  "L'Hercule  gaulois,"  now  in  the 
cheeks,  the  thumb-mark'  or  'diamond'  on  his  Louvre.  The  next  seven  years  in  Genoa  were  the 
forehead,  and  his  back  trace,  which  should  all  most  successful  of  his  entire  career.  For  Frances- 
be  as  black  as  possible.  His  face  is  deeply  wrin-  co  Sauli  he  made  statues  of  Saint  Ambrose  and 
kkd,  and  he  carries  his  tail  curled  as  tightly  as  Saint  Sebastian  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di 
possible  over  his  hips.  His  coat  must  be  short,  Carignano,  the  former  being  especially  fine.  He 
smooth,  soft,  and  glossy,  neither  hard  nor  made  also  a  statue  of  the  "Conception"  in  the 
woolly.  Albergo  de'  Poveri  (1664),  the  great  altar  of  the 

The  'black  pug*  differs  only  in  color;    he  is  Church  of  the  Theatines    (finished  1670),  and 

entirely  black.  '  probably  assisted  J.  B.  Carlone  in  painting  the 

PUG.    A  demon  in  human  form  in  Ben  Jon-  dome  of  this  church.     After  1668  Puget  seems 

son's  comedy  The  Devil's  an  Ass,  a  mischievous  J°  ^ve  divided  his  time  between  Marseilles,  Tou- 

creature  resembling  Shakespeare's  Puck.  }°n>  £"*  <***»•  He  was  continually  employed  by 

7:         — ,  .    *  „*       v  the  French  Government  in  the  decoration  of  ships 

PTOATCHEFF,       poT^-chef,       Ybmelyan  mm  the             to  of  the  ^  Ugh            b        ht 

ITA50VITCH  (c.1726-75).  A  leader  of  a  great  pop-  about  the  abftn5onm€nt  of  8U*h  work/  In  Mar- 

ular  uprising  in  Russia,  known  *sPugatchefsh-  g^^  Fugst  played  a  ^^  ^Ui  in  the  projected 

'^V*;  *e  ™  a  P0"?*  *  ***  D™' and  FS? ht  reconstruction  of  the  old  city.  Several  important 
against  the  Prussians  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Greets  were  laid  out  by  him,  and  he  is  credited 
and  ui  the  campaign  against  Turkey  in  1769.  with  a  large  number  of  buildings  which  show  the 
On  hia  return  he  was  arrested  for  helping  his  infiuence  of  Genoese  architecture.  The  reputa- 
brother-in-law  to  escape  across  the  Don.  Fearing  tion  of  p^  restg  chieny  upon  two  powerful 
punishment,  he  ran  away  to  the  Cossacks  of  the  works  wnich  were  executed  during  this  period- 
Terek  where  he  heard  persistent  rumors  that  the  8tatue  of  Milo  of  Crotona  and  the  great  bas- 
Peter  III.  was  still  alive.  Strikingly  resembling  relief  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes,  both  in  the 
the  murdered  Czar  in  personal  appearance,  he  pre-  Louvre 

tended  to  be  that  sovereign,  and  declared  his  pur-  Consult:   Leon  Lagrange,  Pierre  Puget,  pein- 

wee  of  reasserting  hw  right  to  the  crown  and  of  tur€f  sculpt eur,  architecte,  the  leading  biography 

dethroning  Catharine  II.    He  issued  a  proclama-  (Parj8     1868) .    Emeric-David,    Histoire    de    la 

tion  in  the  name  of  Peter  III.  in  1773,  and  in  sculpture  frangaise   (ib.,  1872) ;  Rioux-Maillon, 

the  same  year  the  rebellion  began.  He  attached  to  «pierre  Puget  decorateur,"  in  Revue  des  arts 

his  cause  the  Raskolmks,  whose  religion  he  em-  deeoratifs  vol.  ii. 

braced,  and  won  over  several  Finnish  and  Tatar  m^m^mmmL  .  \.\     ^_— *    .  , 

tribes,  and  a  large  number  of  the  peasantry.    Af-  *TTOET  (pu'itt)  SOUND.  A  large,  irregular, 

ter  the  capture  of  many  fortresses  on  the  Ural  and  many-branched  inlet,  extending  over  100  miles 

and  the  Don,  Orenburg  among  them,  he  marched  into  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  of  Wash- 

against  Moscow,  but  was  sold  by  some  of  his  ington  (Map:  Washington,  C  1).    From  the  junc- 

companions  for  100,000  rubles.     After  trial  he  tion   of  the   Straits   of   Georgia   and   Juan   de 

was  executed  in  Moscow.    His  insurrection  is  said  Fuca,  which  separate  Vancouver  Island  from  the 

to  have  cost  100  000  lives.  mainland,  Puget  Sound   proper  extends  south- 

vTTAwn       /  u*y  t> /i  aaa  ka\     *  to-      v  ward,  and  divides  into  two  main  branches,  Hood's 

PT/OET,  pu'zha',  PnsRRE  (1622-94) .  A  French  ^  ^  ^  wegt  and  the  Admiralt    Inle't  m  the 

sculptor,   painter,    and    architect;    born    proba-  eagt      The  latter  enda  in  a  maze  of  branching 

bly  near  Marseilles.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  fiord8f  on  one  of  whicn  atands  oiympia,  the  State 

was  apprenticed  to  a  wood-carver  named  Roman,  eBLvitalim    The  snores  were  originaiiy  covered  with 

emp  oyed  in  the  decoration  of  ships,  and  at  about  foregts,  but  have  heen  largely  denuded  by  exten- 

eignteen  he  went  to  Florence  and  soon  after  to  give  lumbering.    Still  the  mountains  in  the  back- 

Kome.    His  great  natural  ability  attracted  the  ground  makc   it  one   of   the  most   picturesque 

attention   of    Pietro    da    Cortona,    the    famous  y^^  of  water  in  the  United  states.    The  tem- 

painter  and  decorator,  whose  assistant  he  became.  perature  of  the  Sound  water  is  cool,  coming  as  it 

Bernini  and  Algardi  were  then  m  full  career,  doe8  from  melting  sn0w,  especially  through  the 

and  Puget  was  thus  from  the  first  subjected  to  Frager  KW|     ^  a  result  the  summer  heat  of 

tte  powerful  influence  of  the  Italian  Decadence  the  8urr0Unding  country  is  very  much  tempered. 

Beginning  with  1650,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  The  d    th  ranges  from   180  to  925  feet.     The 

himself  almost  exclusively  to  painting  pictures  ab8ence  of  shoals,  the  abundance  of  harbors,  and 

for  the  churches  of  Marseilles  and  other  cities  of  the  dee    penetration  into  the  country,  peculiarly 

2ESS11  S^nCe-  t  H?  ,WaS,  a   pain1?r  x°f,  ""i  a^Pt  it  to  commerce.     Port  Townsend,  Seattle, 

Hderable  ability.    In  style,  of  course,  he  followed  and  Tacoma  are  situated  on  its  shores. 

tne  decadent  Italian   school,  but  he  also  was  

influenced  by  the  work  of  Van  Dyck.    There  is  PTOHE,  pa,  William  Owen  (1759-1835).  A 

record  of  fifty-six  pictures  by  him,  nineteen  of  Welsha  antiquary.    He  was  born  in  Wales,  but 

which  are  still  in  existence,  including  three  por-  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went  to  London,  where 

traits  of  himself.  he   studied   Welsh    literature.      After   assisting 

His  first  important  works  in  stone  are  the  Owen  Jones  in  editing  Welsh  poems,  he  was  asso- 

famouspair  of  male  caryatids  (1657)  on  the  por-  dated    (1801-07)    with   him  and   with   Edward 

tal  of  the  facade  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Toulon.  Williams  in  publishing  the  Myvyrian  Archaiol- 

Inthis  work  a  familiar  Italian  motive  is  treated  ogy  of  Wales.    Between  1793  and  1803  he  pub- 

with  supreme  originality  and  power.     In   1659  lished  The  Welsh  and  English  Dictionary,  con- 

*e  went  to  Paris  and  made  three  fine  figures  taining  100,000  words  (reeMited  1806,  1832,  and 

far  the  Chateau   of   Vaudreuil,   in   Normandy.  1857),  which,  though  not  trustworthy  in  matters 

He  attracted  the  attention  of  Fouquet,  who  en-  of  etymology,  is  very  complete  and  has  excellent 
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definitions.  In  addition,  he  edited  the  Cambrian 
Register  and  the  Welsh  magazine  Y  Great,  and 
translated  into  Welsh  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Bishop  Heber's  Palestine,  and  other  English 
poems.  His  works  had  a  considerable  influence 
in  awakening  interest  in  Welsh  literature. 

PUGILISM  (from  Lat.  pugil,  boxer,  from 
pugnus,  fist;  connected  with  Gk.  vtyiui,  pygm6f 
fist,  OUG.  fust,  Ger.  Faust,  AS.  fyst,  Eng.  fist). 
Prize  fighting.  The  practice  of  fighting  for  a 
prize  with  the  fists  has  from  earliest  times  been 
peculiarly  an  Anglo-Saxon  sport,  but  in  its  pro- 
fessional aspect  it  is  comparatively  modern.  Tom 
Figg,  who  was  the  champion  of  England  in  1719, 
is  said  to  have  introduced  professional  pugilism 
into  England.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  theatre 
in  London  where  contests  with  and  without 
gloves  were  regularly  held.  During  his  lifetime 
the  sport  was  so  popular  as  to  be  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  royalty.  After  his  death, 
however,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  public  interest 
until  about  1735,  when  George  Taylor  declared 
himself  the  champion  of  England.  From  this 
time  on  prize  fighting  grew  in '  popularity  and 
was  indulged  in  and  patronized  by  all  classes  of 
society.  The  fights  were  conducted  under  the 
rules  of  the  London  prize  ring,  but  gradually  be- 
came so  disreputable  by  their  invariable  brutality 
that  national  laws  were  enacted  prohibiting  prize 
fighting  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  With 
the  founding  of,  ^ the  Amateur  Athletic  Club  in 
1866,  scientific  boxing  again  came  into  vogue, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry's  rules  were  recognized  as  the  code  under 
which  boxing  contests  should  be  conducted.  These 
rules,  although  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Marquis  of  Queensberry,  were  really  formulated 
by  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Club,  J.  G.  Chambers.  The  fashion  of  the  period, 
however,  which  demanded  the  patronage  of  some 
prominent  member  of  the  nobility,  led  him  to 
secure  the  use  of  that  nobleman's  name,  because 
of  his  known  interest  in  the  sport.  The  under- 
lying motive  of  the  rules  was  to  mark  a  distinc- 
tion between  professional  and  amateur,  and  thus 
to  create  an  interest  in  glove  fighting.  Originally 
they  provided  for  a  series  of  contests  for  gentle- 
men amateurs,  the  prizes  being  challenge  cups. 
There  were  to  be  three  classes  of  contestants: 
'heavy,'  weighing  more  than  158  pounds;  'mid- 
dle,' less  than  158  pounds;  and  'light-weights,'  of 
140  pounds  and  under.  There  were  three  judges, 
and  each  bout  was  to  consist  of  three  rounds,  each 
one  of  which  might  be  up  to  five  minutes  in 
duration,  with  one  minute  rest  between  the 
rounds,  the  contestants  not  responding  to  the  call 
of  time  to  be  declared  the  loser.  The  ring  was 
fixed  at  24  feet.  In  the  original  rules  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  ten-second  time  limit,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  to 
permit  the  contestants  to  fight  the  full  three 
rounds,  permitting  the  one  who  had  been  knocked 
down  any  reasonable  time  to  recover.  The  mod- 
ern Queensberry  rules  contain  the  following 
clause  under  which  all  present-day  glove  contests 
are  fought: 

"Contest  for  Endurance. — To  be  a  fair  stand-up 
boxing  match  in  a  24-foot  ring,  or  as  near  that 
size  as  practicable;  no  wrestling  or  hugging  al- 
lowed; the  round  to  be  of  three  minutes'  dura- 
tion and  one  minute  time;  if  either  man  fall 
through  weakness  or  otherwise  he  must  get  up 
unassisted;  ten  seconds  to  be  allowed  him  to  do 


so;  the  other  man  meanwhile  to  retire  to  his 
corner,  and  when  the  fallen  man  is  on  his  legs 
the  round  is  to  be  resumed  and  continued  until 
the  three  minutes  have  expired,  and  if  one  man 
fails  to  come  to  the  scratch  in  the  ten  seconds 
allowed  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  referee  to 
give  his  award  in  favor  of  the  other  man;  a  man 
hanging  on  the  ropes  in  a  helpless  state  with  his 
toes  on  the  ground  shall  be  considered  down;  no 
seconds  or  any  other  person  to  be  allowed  in  the 
ring  during  the  rounds;  should  the  contest  be 
stopped  by  any  unavoidable  interference,  the 
referee  to  name  time  and  place  for  finishing  the 
contest  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  match 
must  be  won  or  lost,  unless  the  backers  of  both 

men  agree  to  draw  the  stakes.  The  gloves  to  be 
fair-sized  boxing  gloves  of  the  best  quality,  and 

new ;  should  a  glove  burst  or  come  off  it  must  be 
replaced  to  the  referees'  satisfaction.  -  A  man  on 
one  knee  is  considered  down,  and  if  struck  is 
entitled*  to  the  stakes.  No  shoes  or  boots  with 
spriggs  allowed." 

Modern  prize  fights  and  boxing  contests  are 
divided  into  six  classes,  the  weights  for  which  are 
as  follows:  Heavy,  more  than  158  pounds;  mid- 
dle, under  158  pounds;  welter,  under  142  pounds; 
light-weight,  under  133  pounds;  feather-weight, 
under  122  pounds;  bantam-weight,  under  115 
pounds. 

PTTOIK,  pu'jln,  Augustus  (1762-1832).  An 
English  architect  and  writer  on  architecture.  He 
was  born  in  Normandy,  but  during  the  French 
Revolution  went  to  London,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  works  on  medieval  architecture, 
and  published  (1821-23)  Specimens  of  Gothic 
Architecture.  In  1825,  in  conjunction  with  John 
Britton,  he  published  Architectural  Illustrations 
of  the  Buildings  of  London;  and  afterwards 
(1831)  Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture,  and 
Gothic  Ornaments;  and,  with  Le  Keux,  in  1827. 
Specimens  of  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy.  In  this,  his  best  work,  as  also  in 
his  Gothic  Ornaments,  he  was  assisted  by  his 
son,  A.  N.  W.  Pugin. 

PTJGIN",  Augustus  Northmore  Welbt  (1812- 
52) .  An  English  architect  and  designer.  He  was 
born  in  London,  March  1,  1812,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  his  father,  Augustus  Pugin.  Becoming  a  con- 
vert to  Roman  Catholicism,  he  designed  a  large 
number  of  churches  for  that  denomination  in 
England,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
in  London.  He  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  the  architects  connected  with  the  revival  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  England  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which  he  promoted  as  much  by  his 
books  as  by  his  buildings.  Among  his  works  are 
the  following:  Contrasts,  a  Parallel  Between  the 
Noble  Edifices  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries  and  the  Present  Day  ( 1836) ;  The 
Present  State  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in 
England  (1843)  ;  True  Principles  of  Pointed  or 
Christian  Architecture  (1841).  His  son,  Edves 
Welbt  Pugin  ( 1834-75),  completed  a  number  of 
his  father's  designs  and  buildings,  besides  others 
of  his  own. 

PTJGLIA,  poo'lya,  La.  The  modern  Italian 
form  of  the  name  of  Apulia  (q.v.),  Italy. 

PUG  MILL.    See  Clay. 

PTJGNO,  pu'nyy,  Raoui.  ( 1852— ) .  A  French 
pianist,  born  at  Montrouge,  near  Paris.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  musical  education 
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from  his  father,  a  music  teacher.    At  the  age  of  court.    Later  the  term  was  applied  to  the  asso- 

siz  Raoul  competed  with  a  large  class  of  boys  for  ciate  justices  of  the  other  courts,  as  the  'puisne 

entrance  into  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  headed  judges  of  Queen's  Bench  Division'  and  'puisne 

the  list  of  successful  competitors.    He  graduated,  Barons  of  Exchequer.'     At  present  in  England 

taking  the  first  prize,  and  also  first  prize  in  har-  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  presides  over  the  King's 

mony,  in  the  counterpoint  and  fugue  class  of  Bench  Division,  and  serving  with  him  are  four- 

Ambroise  Thomas.     In  1896  he  was  appointed  teen  puisne  judges.    In  India  puisne  judges  pre- 

professor  of  piano  at  the  Conservatory,  and  in  side  in  the  courts  of  various  cities  and  districts. 

1897-98  he  toured  the  United  States  with  Ysaye,  The  term  is  not  employed  in  the  United  States, 

the  famous  violinist.    He  made  a  second  concert  the  word  'associate'  being  applied  to  the  various 

tour  in  1902.    His  compositions  include  an  ora-  justices  of  a  court  to  distinguish  them  from  the 

torio,  La  resurrection  de  Lazare    (1879);    the  Chief  Justice.    See  Court. 
comic  operas    Xinetta    (1882)    and    Le    Sosie        PUJOL,    pu'zh61',    Alexandre    Denis.      See 

(1887) ;  Le  retour  d'Vlxsse  (1889) ;  operetta,  La  Abel  de  Pujol. 

petite  Poucette    (1891);    and  many  pianoforte        ^-mr^m     ™i  «j.j.        m  *  o-  -x 
pieces,  vocal  music,  and  chamber  music.                       PTTXET,  poTJ'kftt',  or  Tonka.    A  Siamese  port 
«»*««.•»«.         «»•»,»■.••»«..«   ,.«.    *            .    .  on   Salang  or  Junkseylon   Island,  off  the  west 
PTJOEEE,  or  PUOABEE   (Hind,  pagrt,  tur-  ^^  of  the  Malay  peninsula.    It  is  noted  prin- 
ban).   A  long,  light-weight,  silk  or  muslin  cloth  cipailv  for  itg  tin  mine8j  the  annual  production, 
wound  round  the  head  gear,  or  helmet,  in  tropical  befog  estimated  at  more  than  2000  tons.    Popu- 
countries.    As  its  origin  indicates,  it  was  first  iation,  about  20,000. 
used  by  British  soldiers  serving  in  India,  but  is         -«_-.  .  W<MVVV         ,„  ,  *          «       ~ 
now  part  of  the  clothing  equipment  of  all  British  „PTTLANO£J>  P""1*"  «*'  or  ?™  G^S??E  .DE 
soldiers  serving  abroad;  and  likewise  of  soldiers  Mindanao.    The  largest  river  of  the  Philippine 
of  all  other   nationalities    serving  in   tropical  Archipelago.     It  rises  near  the  north  coast  of 
climates.  Mindanao     and     flows     southward     through     a 
nTTTBnm          .    .,          «wrx«-w«r    tt  beautiful,  fertile,  and  populous  valley  as  far  as 
PXJISBT,   pwe-za'    or   PTOSBY,   Hugh   de  j^  Li '      an>  whenc£  it  turns  northwest,  and 
(c.l  125-95).    An  English  Bishop  of  Durham  and  emptiea    into   the   Bay   of   Illana,   at   Cotabato 
Earl  of  Northumberland,    born    in    France,    a  (Mapj  Philippine  Islands,  J  12).    It  is  over  200 
pephew  of  King  Stephen.    He  came  to  England  mileg  lom,  navigable  70  miles  for  vessels  draw- 
in  his  teens,  became  archdeacon  to  his  uncle,  m„  31^  feet. 

Henry  of  Blois,  and  in  1143,  being  appointed  ^-n.  -„,•"-  wi„  «  *  /T»  1  n  t  t  -**• 
Treasurer  of  York,  entered  his  long  clreer  in  the  .  "5**F>  ^^^F^a^V^9  i5^* 
ecclesiastical  politics  of  the  North.  In  it  he  lav'ske)  Casimib  ( 1748-79).  A  Polish  soldier 
was  greatly  assisted  by  Adelaide  de  Percy,  long  £  "J?  American  Revolution.  He  was  born  in 
his  mistress.  In  1153,  after  a  bitter  struggle,  Podoha,  Poland,  the  son  of  Count  Joseph  Pu- 
Hugh  became  Bishop  of  Durham;  but  in  tern-  lawskl>  who  had  a  leading  share  in  the  organiza- 
poral  politics  he  took  little  part  until  1174,  tion  of  the  Confederation  of  Bar  in  1768.  Caai- 
when  he  attempted  to  join  the  rebellion  against  mir> J*ho  had  had  some  military  experience  with 
Henry  II.  With  Richard's  accession  he  came  the  Duke  of  Courland,  joined  enthusiastically  in 
into  new  prominence  because  of  his  opposition  to  Jhe  movement  to  liberate  his  country,  and  fought 
the  King's  nomination  of  Geoffrey  for  the  Archi-  heroically  in  the  unequal  struggle  against  the 
episcopate  of  York,  and  because  of  his  purchase  Russians.  He  was  accused,  unjustly  it  ap- 
of  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland.  With  Long-  P?."8*  ©'  complicity  in  the  plot  to  abduct 
champs  he  had  a  long  quarrel  as  to  who  should  K,in£  %  Stanislas  Pomatowski  from  Warsaw 
be  chief  justiciar  and  was  finally  worsted.  Grad-  (1771), ^  and l  in  consequence  was  outlawed  and 
ually  he  fell  out  with  Richard  also,  and  in  1194  deprived  of  his  estates.  Escaping  to  Turkey,  he 
found  it  good  policy  to  surrender  his  earldom,  passed  thence  to  France,  where  he  was  induced 
His  hope  of  repurchasing  it  was  long  baffled  by  bv  Franklin  and  the  French  Ministry  to  assist 
his  old  enemy,  Geoffrey,  and  by  Hugh  Bardulf,  the  Americans  against  England.  He  arrived  in 
who  received  the  earldom.  Puiset  died  on  his  way  Philadelphia  in  1777,  served  first  as  a  volunteer, 
to  negotiate  with  the  King  for  his  lost  offices.  and  then>  for  nis  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
He  was  a  man  of  unusual  ambition  and  ability.  Brandywine,  was  appointed  Chief  of  Dragoons 
Durham  and  Northumberland  made  him  one  of  Wltn  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1778, 
the  greatest  princes  of  England.  He  built  many  w>tn  the  aanction  of  Congress,  he  organized  an 
castles  and  churches;  he  was  a  patron  of  Regi-  independent  corps  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry. 
nald  of  Durham,  of  Alan  de  Insulis,  of  Peter  of  With  this  body,  called  Pulaski's  Legion,  he  was 
Blois,  and  possibly  of  Roger  of  Hoveden;  and  ordered  to  South  Carolina.  He  reached  Charles- 
it  was  under  his  orders  that  the  Boldon  Buke  ton  on  May  9,  1779,  and  soon  afterwards  led  an 
or  Durham  Domesday  Book/  edited  by  Greenwell  unsuccessful  sortie  against  the  British,  under 
(1832),  was  drawn  up.  Prevost,  before  the  city.  Later  in  the  same  year 
FUIBHE  (pu'ne)  JUDGES  (OF.  puisne,  Fr.  h?  commanded  the  French  and  American  cavalry 
punt,  junior  from  ML.  poetnatus,  later-born,  a*  «»  "«»»  of  Savannah  and  during  the  attack 
from  Lat.  poet,  after  +  natus,  born,  p.p.  of  nasoi,  °f  <«*»  .«*  ™*  mP^\  OTqA  E!& 
to  he  born)!  Associate  judges  of  the  King's  *™  days  later  on  board  the  United  States  brig 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  ^"P-  OaamAt  Sparks,  "Life  of  Count  Pulaaki, 
England,  and  other  divisions  of  the  High  Court  in  m  Sparks's  American  Biography. 
Great  Britain,  and  associate  judges  in  India  and  PTJLCHEBIA,  pul-ke*rt-a  (c.399-453).  A 
other  British  colonies.  The  term  puisne  was  Byzantine  empress  and  saint  of  the  Greek 
first  employed,  on  the  permanent  establishment  Church.  She  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  the 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  Emperor  Arcadius,  and  from  early  youth  was 
to  designate  the  associate  judges  as  distinguished  noted  for  ability  and  piety.  In  414  she  became 
from  the  Chief  Justice,  who  presided  over  the  co-ruler  with  her  brother,  Theodosius,  who  was 
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content  to  leave  the  management  of  affairs  in  her  Consult  Volpi,  "Luigi  Pulci,  studio  biogr&fico," 

hands.     She  governed  wisely,  was  active  in  con-  in  the  Giomale  storico  delta  letteratura  ttoiunia, 

demning  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  xxii.,  and  the  Life  prefacing  Bongi's  edition  of 

and  promoted  virtue  and  piety.    About  446  she  the  Lettere. 

withdrew  from  the  Court,  but  after  the  death  of        PTJTJT.ATT,  po-leTan.    A  town  of  Luzon,  Phil- 

Theodosms    (450)   she  resumed  the  direction  of  j     j         ^  the  Province  of  Bulacan,  situated  5 

the  government.    Early  in  life  she  took  a  vow  of  ^  north  of  Malolo8  (Ma      L  E  7)    p 

virginity,  but  now,  having  been  absolved  from  ^i™   ^  i896,  10,058. 

her  vow,    for   State   reasons,   she   married   the        •„,.,-,„•     x    ,,«,*     * 

general  Marcian.     She  corresponded  with  Cyril        PuliITZBB,  Joseph   (1847—).    An  Ameri- 

of  Alexandria,  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  and  many  <**  journalist,  born  at  Budapest,  Hungary.    He 

bishops  and  priests,  who  all  speak  in  the  high-  was   pnvately  educated,  and  emigrated  to  the 

est  terms  of  her  wisdom  and  devotion  to  the  United  States  in  1864.    He  served  in  1864-65  in  a 

Church.  Federal  cavalry  regiment,  after  hardships  arrived 

„__"  ., .      _  ™  Saint  Louis,  was  a  reporter  there  for  Cari 

PULCI,  pul'ch*,  Luca  (1431-70).    An  Italian  Schurz's  Westliche  Post,  a  Republican  journal, 

poet,  elder  brother  of  Luigi  Pulci.    He  wrote  and  later  became  wmniLging  editor  of  the  paper, 

the    Pistole,    love    letters    in    tercets;    the  Dri-  in  which  he  also  obtained  a  proprietary  interest 

adeo  d'Amore,  a  mythological  poem  in  octaves;  in  addition  to   his   activity  in  journalism,  he 

and   the   Ciriffo    Calvaneo,   a   chivalrous   poem  studied  law,  and,  having  been  admitted  to  prac- 

in    octaves,    which    was    continued    by    Luigi.  tice  in  Missouri,  became  somewhat  prominent  in 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  Luca  com-  local  politics,  and  in   1869  was  elected  to  the 

posed  any  part  of  the  poem  called  the  Qiostra.  State  Legislature.     He  was  also  a  member  of 

(See  Pulci,  Luioi.)     Consult  the  Pistole  in  the  the  Missouri  constitutional  convention  of  1871 

edition  of  Florence,  1481;  the  Driadeo  in  Tor-  ln    1876-77    he   was   Washington   correspondent 

raca's  Poemetti  mitologici  (Leghorn,  1888);  the  0f  the  New  York  Sun,  and  in  1878  purchased 

Ciriffo  in  the  edition  of  Florence,  1834.  the  Saint  Louis  Dispatch,  which,  combined  by 

PULCI,  Luigi   (1432-84).     An  Italian  poet,  nim  with  the  Evening  Post  (Saint  Louis)  as  the 

born  at  Florence  of  a  family  once  wealthy  and  Post-Dispatch,  became  an  important  journal  of 

noted  in  the  fifteenth  century  for  its  literary  the  West-    T^  Ne*  York  World,  which  he  ac- 

attainments.    Both  Cosimo  and  Piero  de'  Medici  quired  in  1883  and  with  which  his  name  became 

were  his  patrons  and  friends,  and  he  was  on  chiefly  identified,  attained  under  his  direction  a 

terms  of  intimacy  with  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  vei7  **rge  circulation.     In  1884  he  was  elected 

Pulci's  chief  work  is  the  romantic,  chivalrous  *°  tne  Federal  House  of  Representatives  as  a 

poem  called  by  him  the  M  org  ante  when  he  pub-  Democrat  from  the  Ninth  New  York  District, 

lished  23  cantos  of  it  at  Venice  in  1482,  and  but  .not  veT7  long  afterwards  resigned  to  give  his 

known  as  the  Morgante  maggiore  since  the  ap-  undivided  attention  to  business  affairs.    He  made 

pearance  of  the  second  and  complete  edition  of  it  several  donations  to  educational  and  charitable 

at  Florence  in   1483.     The  great  value  of  the  causes,  and  in  1903  provided  an  endowment  fund 

Morgante  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  f?r  a  Bcho°l  of  journalism  at  Columbia  Univer- 

first  artistic  treatment  in  Italian  of  the  chival-  B1*y- 

rous  stories  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers  so  long  PULKOVA,  pyl'ko-va.  A  village  in  the  Gov- 
before  imported  from  France.  It  marks  the  first  eminent  of  Saint  Petersburg,  Russia,  situated  on 
important  step  in  the  direction  of  the  chivalric  a  high  ridge,  about  10  miles  southwest  of  the 
poem  of  Ariosto.  There  is  little  unity  of  ac-  capital  (Map:  Russia,  D  3).  It  is  noted  as  the 
tion  in  Pulci's  work.  It  takes  its  name  from  site  of  the  principal  observatory  of  Russia, 
the  giant  Morgante,  who  is  converted  to  Chris-  PTJLKOVA  OBSEBVATOBY.  A  Russian 
tianity  and  accompanies  Orlando  (Roland)  on  astronomical  observatory,  in  latitude  59*  46' 
some  of  his  expeditions,  but  Morgante  is  by  no  nortn  and  longitude  30°  20'  east,  founded  by  Em- 
means  the  chief  personage  of  the  poem.  Al-  peror  Nicholas  I.  for  the  special  cultivation  of 
though  the  Morgante  is  in  no  sense  a  mock-  gidereal  astronomy.  Its  construction  was  begun  in 
heroic  poem,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  its  1835  and  completed  in  1839  under  the  supervi- 
tone  it  often  mingles  the  serious  with  the  humor-  8i0n  of  W.  Struve  (q.v.),  who  then  became  its 
ous,  the  heroic  with  the  vulgar,  the  grave  with  director.  Its  chief  instrument  was  a  refractor 
the  grotesque,  and  piety  with  irreverence,  and  all  0f  fifteen  inches  aperture,  which  was  without  a 
these  were  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Floren-  rivai  till  187o,  when  a  twenty-four  inch  re- 
tine  democracy  of  Pulci's  time.  The  first  canto  fractor  was  mounted  at  the  Newall  Observatory 
of  his  poem  was  translated  into  English  octaves  in  Newcastle,  England.  This  was  followed  bv 
by  Byron.  Pulci's  other  poetical  works  com-  a  twenty-six-inch  refractor  for  the  Naval  Oh- 
prise  the  Confessions,  which  has  somewhat  the  servatory  (q.v.)  in  Washington.  In  Septem- 
air  of  a  parody  on  the  Scriptures;  the  Beca  di  ber,  1879,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  firm  Al- 
Dicomano,  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the  Nencia  van  Clark  &  Sons  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass..  for 
da  Barberino  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent;  his  the  construction  of  a  refractor  of  thirty  inches 
revision  of  the  Ciriffo  Calvaneo  of  his  brother  aperture  for  the  Pulkova  Observatory.  The  in- 
Luca,  and  his  continuation  of  the  octaves  on  the  strument  was  delivered  in  1884,  but  first  used  for 
Oiostra  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  ascribed  to  Luca;  observations  in  1885.  This  instrument  is  now 
some  Strambotti,  some  satirical  and  jocose  son-  excelled  by  the  refractors  of  Lick  and 
nets,  and  other  shorter  lyrics.  In  prose  he  wrote  Yerkes  Observatories.  The  Pulkova  Observa- 
the  Lettere  a  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  (Lucca,  1886)  tory  has  also  a  well-equipped  astro-physical 
and  a  novel.  There  are  several  editions  of  the  laboratory.  Consult:  Zum  oO-ja'hrigen  Beiteken 
Morgante;  the  Confessions,  the  Beca,  and  the  son*  der  Nicolai-Hauptstermoarte  (Saint  Petersburg, 
nets  may  be  found  in  the  editions  of  Lucca,  1759.  1880) ;    Description   de   Vobservatoire  astrono- 
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mique  central  de  Poulhova   (Saint  Petersburg,  cally  upward;  therefore  if  there  is  equilibrium 

1845) ;    Publications    de    Vobservatoire    central  2F1cos0  =  F,;    and    the    mechanical    advantage. 

SicoUu  (Saint  Petersburg,  1893-1901).  F,     .    0      „       T         _*.,.* 
=f     is  2cos0.      In  particular,  if,  as  is  usually 

PUT/LAN,  Richard  Poeplewell  (1825-88).  *i 

An  English  architect  and  archaeologist,  born  in  the  c&ae> the  two  branches  of  the  cord  are  parallel 

Knaresborough,     Yorkshire,     and    educated     at  and  vertical,  $  =  0,  and  2F,  =  F* 

Christ's  Hospital.    He  studied  architecture  under  Thl8  8ame  formula  may  be  deduced  by  consider- 

Richard  Lane  in  Manchester,  early  devoted  him-  in8  the  system  displaced  slightly  from  equilib- 

self  to  polychromy,  and  with  Wyatt  had  charge  rium»  usin8  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 

of  the  decoration  of  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic  •"S^*,        s    m 

kails  of  the  Crystal  Palace  (1851).    In  1857  he  Flxed  and  free  polky*  may  be  combined  in 

*as  sent  by  the  architectural  department  of  the  manv  waV8>  but  the  principle  is  evident.     If  a 

Foreign    Office    to    examine   the    Halicarnassus  continuous  cord   passes   over   a   free   compound 

mausoleum      and     to     make     excavations     in  pulley— made  up  of  several  independent  wheels — 

Cnidus    (q.v.);    this    work    is    described    in    A  m  8uch  a  manner  that  there  are  n  supporting 

History   of    the   Discoveries    at    Halicarnassus,  branches  of  the  cord,  the  mechanical  advantage 

etc.  (London,  1862-63).     Pullan  was  employed  1S  *•                    .            ,     .        .  .  .    x       x     „    , 

in  1862  in  excavating  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Pulleys  are  also  made  in  which  two  toothed 

Teos,  and  that  of  Apollo  Smintheus  in  the  Troad;  wheels  of  different  radii  are  clamped  together, 

and  in  1869  on  the  Temple  of  Athene  Polias  at  8°  that  as  one  turns  the  other  must  also;  and 

Priene.    He  built  several  churches  in  Italy,  and  the  cord  is  replaced  by  a  chain  whose  links  fit 

j.-      w% j« m t.  ?j  ______             (  in/i^\         ■»»     •         •         ■»  iiftst   +li a    4-Aa+li          fin/ill    a     tmiIIatp    ia    aoIIa/I     a     («4i4Yav_ 
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i»TTTT«m     ^      £  a.x.  •     •  i  The  principle  of  the  action  of  pulleys  was  first 

<  T2?&E  *  ^ti°f  i  e  T£7  P'oyinT\  na  qGS    g^en  by  Stevinus.    See  Block  ;  Tackle. 
for  the  British  edible  clam  {Mya  truncat a).     See    °         / 

Clam,  and  accompanying  Colored  Plate.  PuLI/MAN.    An  industrial  town  now  form- 

-,,  .  ,  , ...      . _     _.         ,  ing  a  part  of  the  southernmost  ward  of  Chicago. 

PULLET,  Aunt.  A  leading  character  in  it  was  founded  in  1880  by  George  M.  Pullman, 
w  ^T,.8  Mtll,on  ***  FJ°"»  the  sister  of  who  established  here  the  extensive  shops  of  the 
Mrs.  Tulhver,  a  selfish  invalid,  who  domineers  punman  Palace  Car  Company.  The  town  was 
over  her  husband.  laid  out  aiong  artistic  and  scientific  lines,  with 

PULLEY  (OP.,  Pr.  poulie,  probably  from  handsome  brick  houses,  wide  streets,  flower  gar- 
LGer.  jmlen,  AS.  pullian,  Eng.  pull).  A  circu-  dens,  a  fine  school  building,  library,  hotel,  and 
lar  wheel  turning  on  a  smooth  axle  through  its  theatre,  and  was  under  the  sole  control  of  the 
centre,  and  with  a  grooved  cut  in  its  rim  so  that  company.  The  idea  of  the  promoter  was  to 
a  cord  can  run  around  it.  A  'fixed9  pulley  is  secure  for  his  employees  all  the  advantages  which 
one  whose  axle  is  fixed  to  some  support;  while  might  accrue  from  congenial  surroundings.  The 
a  free  pulley  is  not  stationary,  but  is  carried  in  high  rates  charged  for  rent,  water,  and  gas,  how- 
the  bight  of  the  cord  passing  over  it.  A  fixed  ever,  caused  dissatisfaction  among  the  residents, 
pulley  simply  changes  the  direction  of  the  force    and  in  1889  they  voted  in  favor  of  annexation 

to  Chicago.  Population,  at  that  time,  about  12,- 
000.  Consult  Doty,  The  Town  of  Pullman  (Pull- 
man,  1893). 

PULLMAN,  George  Mortimer  (1831-97). 
An  American  inventor,  born  in  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.  He  worked  for  a  time  as  a  cabinet- 
maker with  an  elder  brother  in  Albion,  N.  Y., 
and  in  1853  took  a  contract  for  moving  buildings 
that  obstructed  the  widening  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
Six  years  later  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he 
did  business  as  a  building  contractor.  In  the  same 
year  that  he  reached  Chicago  he  remodeled  two 
old  coaches  into  sleeping  cars.  Four  years  later 
he  built  the  first  new  sleeping  car,  'Pioneer,'  upon 
lines  of  the  now  famous  Pullman*  cars.  In 
*"*  L  FlG-  %  1867  he  organized  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 

which  the  cord  exerts.  If  in  Fig.  1FX  and  F,  Pany»  and  wa8  its  P«»>dent  until  his  death.  In 
are  two  forces  acting  on  a  cord  passing  over  a  1880  ne  founded  for  n*s  employees  the  model 
pulley,  they  will  be  equal  if  the  system  is  in  town  of  Pullman  (q-v.)  and  attempted  to  make 
equilibrium.  the  Plaoe  an  "*eal  home  for  his  men.    In  1887  he 

If  a  free  pulley  carrying  a  weight  is  supported    *nvented  an<*  put  into  execution  the  idea  of  vesti- 
by  a  cord,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  there  are  three    bu*e  trains.    He  was  also  connected  with  various 
forces  acting  on  the  pulley,  a  force  F,  vertically    other  industrial  undertakings,  and  was  president 
down  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  pitfley  and  the    °J  the  company  which  put  into  operation  the 
weight  it  carries,  and  two  forces  obliquely  up-    Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad  of  New  York  City, 
ward  each  equal  to  F,  due  to  the  two  branches  of        PTJTL1FONATA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
the  cord  which  passes  over  the  pulley.     If  the    pulmo,  lung).    An  order  of  air-breathing  gastro- 
branches  of  the  cord  make  an  angle  6  with  the    pod  mollusks  having  no  gills,  but  the  mantle- 
vertical,  2Fxcos0  is  the  total  force  acting  verti-    cavity  modified  into  a  respiratory  sac  or  'lung/ 
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with  a  contractile  opening  under  the  margin  of  facial  artery  crosses  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  tern- 
the  mantle.  Those  forms  which  live  in  the  water  poral  artery  above  the  ear,  the  carotid  in  the 
are  obliged  to  obtain  their  air  supply  at  the  sur-  neck,  the  brachial  in  the  arm,  and  the  femoral 
face.  The  heart  has  only  one  auricle  and  that  just  below  the  fold  of  the  thigh, 
usually  lies  in  front  of  the  ventricle.  The  nerve  The  pulse  rate  varies  greatly  in  health  accord- 
cords  connecting  pleural  and  visceral  ganglia  are  ing  to  age,  sex,  temperament,  exercise  or  rest, 
not  crossed.  The  Pulmonata  are  either  land  or  emotional  states,  temperature,  time  of  day,  poa- 
fresh-water  forms,  except  Onchidium.  They  are  ture,  atmospheric  pressure,  and  personal  idiosyn- 
all  hermaphroditic.  The  number  of  known  species  crasy.  Before  birth  the  average  number  of  pul- 
runs  up  into  the  thousands,  and  though  they  are  sations  per  minute  is  150;  in  the  newly  born, 
found  in  all  temperate  regions,  they  abound  es-  from  140  to  130;  during  the  first  year  of  life, 
pec i ally  in  certain  tropical  islands,  as  Jamaica  130  to  115;  during  the  second  year,  115  to  100; 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  America  the  order  about  the  seventh  year,  90  to  85 ;  about  the  14th 
is  represented  by  many  species  of  land-snails,  year  85  to  80;  in  adult  life,  80  to  70;  in  old  age, 
slugs,  and  pond-snails.  Few  species  reach  a  large  70  to  60;  in  decrepitude,  75  to  65.  In  the  female 
size,  and  most  have  rather  plainly  colored  shells,  and  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament  the 
See  Snail.  pulse  rate  is  more  rapid  oy  several  beats  in  the 

PULPIT     (from    Lat.    pulp  it  urn  f    platform,  minute   than   in    males    and    individuals  of  a 

rostrum).    A  piece  of  church  furniture  used  for  phlegmatic  type.  The  rate  is  also  higher  after  a 

the  delivery  of  sermons.     In  the  first  Christian  meal  and  during  exercise.     The  pulse  is  most 

ages,  when  the  bishops  were  practically  the  only  frequent  in  the  morning  and  becomes  gradually 

preachers,  they  delivered  their   addresses   from  slower  as  the  day  advances;  it  is  more  rapid  in 

the  episcopal  throne   at  the  end  of  the  apse;  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting  or  recumbent 

hence  a  pulpit  is  called  chaire  in  French  to  thia  posture;   high  temperatures  also  accelerate  it, 

day.    Then  the  ambo  (q.v.)  was  sometimes  used  During  sleep  the  pulse  is  usually  slower  than  in 

for  this  purpose,  and  later  the  jube  or  rood-loft  the  waking  state.     Forty  is  not  an  uncommon 

between  the  choir  and  nave.    By  the  eleventh  or  rate,  and  instances  have  been  known  in  which 

twelfth    century    small    movable    pulpits    had  the  pulsations  were  only  30  or  more  rarely  20 

been  introduced,  which  could  be  brought  out  at  to  the  minute. 

the  time  of  the  sermon;  and  by  degrees  the  mod-  In  disease  the  pulse  presents  wide  variations 
era  pulpit,  generally  on  one  Bide  of  the  nave,  was  in  rate,  regularity,  volume,  and  tension,  and  is 
evolved.  There  are  some  excellent  mediaeval  ex-  a  valuable  guide  in  diagnosis  and  in  estimating 
amples  in  Italy,  especially  that  by  Benedetto  da  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient,  and  disturb- 
Majano  in  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  two  very  ances  of  its  relation  to  respiration  and  tempera- 
fine  ones  by  Niccola  Pisano  at  Pisa  and  Siena,  ture  are  always  significant.  Excessive  slowness 
and  another  by  his  son  Giovanni  at  Pistoja.  The  of  the  pulse  (bradycardia)  occurs  in  some  dis- 
most  ancient  pulpits  extant  in  France  are  sup-  eases  of  the  heart,  in  conditions  of  collapse,  in 
posed  to  be  not  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century,  meningitis,  in  cerebral  tumors,  and  in  jaundice. 
Admirable  examples  of  wood-carving  are  those  of  It  is  also  observed  in  convalescence  from  acute 
Saint  Etienne  du  Mont  and  Saint  Germain  fevers  and  is  probably  an  expression  of  exhaus- 
FAuxerrois  in  Paris,  and  Sainte  Gudule  in  Brus-  tion.  As  a  physiological  phenomenon  brady- 
sels.  Another  notable  one  was  made  for  the  cardia  occurs  in  the  puerperal  state,  and  in  huii- 
Cathedral  of  Strassburg  by  Johann  Hammerer  ger.  As  a  general  rule  in  disease  the  pulse  is 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  more  apt  to  be  abnormally  fast    (tachycardia) 

PULQUE,  pul'ka  (Sp.,  from  Aztec  octli).    A  than  slow.     Nearly  every  disturbance  of  health 

favorite  beverage  of  the  Mexicans  and  of  the  in-  tends  to  quicken  the  pulse;  rapid  heart  action 

habitants  of  Central  America  and   some  parts  is  the  constant  accompaniment  of  acute  inflam- 

of  South  America.    It  is  made  from  the  juice  of  mation,  of  fever  in  all  forms,  and  of  most  heart 

different  species  of  agave  (q.v.).  diseases.    When  the  intervals  between  successive 

PULSATILLA.       See     Anemone;     Pasque  ^ats  of  the  heart  are  not  of  uniform  length, 

Flower  tire  pulse  is  said  to  be  irregular.    A  pulse  inter- 

PULSE  (Lat.  pulsus,  a  beating,  from  pellere,  mit*  when  a  beat  is  dropped  out  of  every  four 

todrive).    The  rhythmical  expansion  of  th^arter-  ?' ™re  pulsations     Another  form  of  irregulanty 

ies  due  to  the  blo^d-waves  caused  by  successive  L8  1™™  "  ****"•  hxgemmus  or  aUarytkma 

contractions  of  the  heart.    The  arteries  are  elas-  *»  ^  the  ***  <*™*  ^  successive  pairs  with 

tic  tubes  and  there  is  injected  into  them  at  each  an  ^normally  long  interval  between  them.    Pul- 

contraction  of  the  heart  ventricles  from  two  to  *■»  Paradoxus  consists  in  the  diminution  or  total 

four  ounces  of  blood.     As  a  consequence,  an  al-  disappearance  of  the  pulse  during  inspiration  and 

ready   full   but   contracted   artery   becomes   dis-  "  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

tended,  lengthened,  and  uplifted,  giving  rise  to  ^e  pulse  is  said  to  be  fuU  when  the  volume 
the  sensation  in  the  examining  finger  which  is  of  the  Pulsation  w  greater  than  usual,  and  it  is 
called  the  pulse.  The  pulse-wave  due  to  any  given  ^^  *»«"  or  contracted  under  the  opposite  con- 
beat  of  the  heart  is  not  perceptible  at  the  same  dition.  Fullness  may  depend  on  general  plethora 
moment  in  all  the  arteries  of  the  body.  The  and  on  prolonged  and  forcible  contractions  of  the 
difference  in  time  is  proportioned  to  the  distance  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  a  small  pulse  results 
of  the  arteries  from  the  heart,  and  rarely  amounts  from  general  deficiency  of  blood,  from  feeble  ac- 
to  more  than  %  or  1-6  of  a  second.  The  pulse  tion  of  the  .heart,  congestion  of  the  venous  sys- 
is  usually  felt  at  the  radial  or  thumb  side  of  tem,  or  exposure  to  cold.  When  very  small  it  is 
the  wrist,  the  artery  being  near  the  surface  at  termed  thread-like. 

this    point   and   easily   compressed    against   the  The  tension  or  hardness  of  the  pulse  is  the 

bone.     It  may,  however,  be  perceived  in  many  property  by  which  it  resists  compression.    A  hard 

other  situations,  notably  at  the  point  where  the  pulse  can  scarcely  be  stopped  by  any  degree  of 
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pressure  bv  the  finger.    Hardness  is  favored  by  the  office  for  only  two  days  and  then  practically 

a  powerfully  acting  heart,  a  normal  amount  of  retired  from  public  life.    As  a  speaker,  Pulteney 

blood,  and  contraction  of  the  peripheral  blood  ves-  was  full  of  spirit  and  fire  and  showed  much  of 

sels,  as  for  instance  by  cold.     Softness  of  the  the  searching  keenness  of  satire,  the  inexhausti- 

pulae  is  favored  by  a  feeble  heart,  by  valvular  im-  ble   resources  of   ridicule  and  persiflage,  which 

perfections  interfering  with  the  supply  of  blood  distinguished  him  as  a  writer.    He  joined  Boling- 

tothe  arterial  system,  and  by  a  free  flow  through  broke  in  establishing  The  Craftsman  (1726),  a 

the  capillary  area.    A  hard  pulse  is  generally  in-  political  periodical,  and  he  wrote  many  political 

dicative  of  inflammation,  and  a  soft  or  compressi-  pamphlets  and  verses,  including  the  popular  song 

ble  pulse  of  general  weakness.  The  Honest  Jury,  or  Caleb  Triumphant. 

The  blood  /rom  the  veins  returns  to  the  heart  pui/roWA,  pul-t</va.    A  government  and  a 

under  normal  conditions  in  a  steady  stream  the  dt    of  Russia/  §ee  PoLTAVA.  * 

pulse  being  lost  in  the  capillary  area.     Some  * 

pulsation,  however,   can  often  be   seen   in   the  FuLTTJSK,    pyl'tysk.     A   town  of   Russian 

larger  veins  near  the  heart,  the  jugular  veins,  Poland,  in  the  Government    of    Warsaw,    situ- 

for  example,  in  many  persons  with  a  healthy  ate^    on    the    Narev    about    34    miles    north 

circulation.    The  expansion  of  the  vein  is  syn-  of    Warsaw    (Map:    Russia,    B    4).      It    is    a 

ehronous  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  and  well-built  town  with  an  old  castle,  the  former 

collapse  with  contraction.    Another  kind  of  pul-  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Plotzk.     It  is  noted 

satkn,  in  which  this  relation  is  reversed,  takes  as  tne  acene  of  an  engagement  between  the  Rus- 

place  when  the   tricuspid  valves  guarding  the  sians  and  the  French  in  1806.     Population,  in 

reins  become  insufficient  through  disease.  A  wave  1897,  15,900. 

of  blood  is  sent  back  into  the  venous  trunks,  PUMA  (Peruvian  name),  Cougab,  or  Moun- 

producing  a  visible  pulsation.    This  phenomenon  tain  Lion.     A  large  American  cat   (Felts  con- 

may  also  be  produced  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  color)   originally  native  from  the  watershed  of 

auricle  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  still 

An  instrument  has  been  devised  by  which  the  present  except  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  the 

variations  of  the  pulse  can  be  indicated  upon  country.     It  is  of  slender  build,  with  a  rather 

paper  attached    to   a    revolving   cylinder.      See  small  head  and  long  limbs,  and  usually  measures 

Sph ygmogeaph ;  Heabt,  Diseasks  of  the;  An-  about  40  inches  from  the  snout  to  the  root  of 

RUES,  paragraph  Diseases.  the  tail,  which  usually  is  about  26  inches  in 

PULSOMETEB.     See  Pumps  and  Pumping  l€Ii«th'TTalJ^  o«  nearly  the  same  thickness  through- 

Machinert  °         Unlike  the  other  great  American  cat,  the 

iaflruar  (n  y  )    which  is  denselv  snotted  the  adult 

PULSZKY,  pyFske,  Franz  Aurel  (181497).  Jpifma  hi£  nV8pot8>  except  that  the  lips  and  the 

An  Hungarian    politician  and  author,  born   in  outer  rim  of  the  ear  are  black>  there  i8  a  patch 

Epenes.    He  studied  law,  and  visited  England,  of  white  on  each  gide  of  the  muzzl€j  and  the  tip 

where  he  wrote  in  German  and  Hungarian  Aus  of  tne  tail  u^Hy  is  blackish.    The  upper  parts 

dem  Tagebuche  eines  in  Grossbritannien  retsenden  are  uniform  dun  fox.redf  appearing  gray  in  cer- 

r«^m   (1837).     In   1839,  he  entered  the  Diet  ^  lightg    owing  to  tne  ,££  that6  ^  hair  ig 

as  member  from  Saros.    In  1848  he  became  Un-  faWn-gray,  red  only  at  the  tip;  the  throat,  belly, 

der-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Hungarian  Ministry  and  jn8ide  0f  the  legs  are  reddish-white.     This 

of  Finance,  and  subsequently  Minister  of  Com-  un8potted,  tawny  coat  led  the  earliest  explorers 

men*.    After  Kossuth  went  to  England,  Pulszky  on  the  Atiantic  c^t  to  regard  the  animal  as  a 

remained  with  him,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  jion>  and  the  name  survives  in  the  West.     The 

journey  through   America,   described   in   White,  eariy  settlers  in  the  States  called  it  a  panther 

Red,  and  Black  (1852)  in  English.    He  was  con-  (usually  pronounced  'painter').     'Cougar'  is  de- 

demned  to  death  in  contumaciam  by  the  Austrian  rived  f^^  a  Brazilian  language,  but  involves  an 

Government  in  1852.    After  1860  Pulszky  resided  error#      (gee  Cougab.)      'Puma'  was  its  native 

in  Italy.  He  fought  under  Garibaldi.    In  1866  he  name  in  Peru.      Considering  that  the  species  is 

was  pardoned.     After  his  return  to  Hungary  he  distributed  over  so  great  a  range  of  territory,  its 

was  elected  to  the  Diet  and  became  director  of  variations   in   form  and  color  are   surprisingly 

the  National  Museum  at  Pesth.    His  publications  smau 

include:  Die  Jakobiner  in  Ungarn  (1851)  a  In  the  Eastern  United  States  it  has  been  great- 
romance;  Eletem  to  Korom  (1882),  an  auto-  ]y  dreaded  as  a  fierce  and  treacherous  beast,  par- 
foography;  and  Dte  Kupferzett  %n  Ungarn  ticularly  dangerous  because  of  its  alleged  habit  of 
(1884).  springing  upon  travelers  from  branches  of  trees 
PULTENEY,  pult'ne1,  William,  Earl  of  Bath  or  rocky  ledges.  When  attacked  it  was  coura- 
(1684- 1764).  An  English  political  leader,  born  geous  in  resistance,  and  the  killing  of  one  was 
in  London.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  justly  considered  evidence  of  skill  and  courage. 
School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  after  In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mountain 
traveling  on  the  Continent,  entered  Parliament  lion,  although  more  numerous  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
ts a  Whig  in  1705.  On  the  prosecution  of  Wal-  tains  than  the  panther  ever  appears  to  have  been 
pole  in  1712,  he  defended  him  with  great  elo-  in  the  East,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  shy 
cpience,  and  from  1714  to  1717  was  his  Secre-  and  cowardly  beast,  little  to  be  feared,  except 
tary  of  War.  In  1725,  however,  he  joined  the  when  cornered.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this 
opposition,  and  became  the  bitter  antagonist  of  animal  has  less  ferocity  than  any  other  of  the 
his  former  friend,  succeeding  by  the  brilliancy  great  cats,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  is 
of  his  speeches  in  depriving  him  of  his  place,  inclined  to  avoid  rather  than  to  attack  men,  and 
Shortly  after  Walpole's  fall  in  1742  Pulteney  often  seems  to  seek  their  company  in  a  friendly 
was  created  Earl  of  Bath.  On  the  resignation  way.  This  timidity  and  confidence  aided  the 
of  the  Pelham  Ministry  in  1746  he  was  made  easy  extinction  of  these  animals  throughout  the 
Premier,  but,  unable  to  form  a  Cabinet,  he  held  eastern  part  of  the  country,  but  they  are  still 
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abundant  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  westward,  educated  in  Hanover,  Germany,  and  in  the  mining 
where  the  ranching  industries  supply  them  with  schools  of  Paris  and  Freiberg,  from  1854  to  I860, 
abundant  food  in  the  young  cattle  and  horses.  After  explorations  in  Corsica  and  in  Arizona,  he 
The  principal  food  of  the  puma  in  North  America  received  in  1861  a  commission  from  the  Japanese 
was  deer,  but  it  seized  any  smaller  prey  which  Government  to  explore  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
came  in  its  way.  The  mode  of  hunting  was  island  of  Yesso.  In  February,  1863,  under  pree- 
by  lying  in  wait  for  or  creeping  within  leaping  sure  of  the  anti-foreign  party,  the  Shogun  dis- 
distance  of  the  victim  and  then  springing  upon  missed  the  foreign  employees  who  were  "spying 
it.  In  the  case  of  sheep,  to  which  in  the  South-  out  the  land."  Pumpelly  then  went  to  China, 
western  United  States  it  is  especially  destruc-  and,  having  been  commissioned  by  the  Chinese 
tive,  the  puma  rarely  contents  itself  with  taking  Government  to  report  on  the  coal  supply  of  the 
a  single  one,  which  would  satisfy  its  hunger,  but,  Empire,  he  made  journeys  through  the  central 
having  once  entered  a  fold  or  flock,  it  kills  right  and  northern  provinces  and  into  the  Desert  of 
and  left,  so  that  in  many  cases  a  hundred  sheep  Gobi.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  work  in 
have  been  killed  out  of  a  flock  in  one  night  by  a  1864,  he  spent  a  short  time  in  Nagasaki,  and  then 
single  puma.  Their  silence  when  hunting  or  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  Siberia.  The 
when  attacked  is  a  notable  characteristic;  yet  on  Smithsonian  Institution  published  a  volume  re- 
rare  occasions,  in  winter  nights,  they  make  the  cording  his  geological  researches  in  China,  Mon- 
woods  resound  with  terrifying  screams.  The  golia,  and  Japan,  and  this  was  supplemented  by 
young  are  born  in  the  early  spring,  and  are  a  popular  narrative  of  his  travels  and  adventures 
usually  two  or  three  in  number;  and  it  is  be-  entitled  Across  America  and  Asia  (1870).  Upon 
lieved  that  under  natural  conditions  most  pairs  his  return  to  the  United  States  Pumpelly  was 
breed  only  once  in  two  years.  The  kittens  at  appointed  professor  of  mining  in  Harvard  Univer- 
first  are  covered  with  black  spots  and  stripes,  and  sity,  an  office  which  he  held  from  1866  to  1873. 
their  tails  are  ringed.  These  markings  disappear  During  a  short  period  he  was  the  State  geologist 
at  the  end  of  about  six  months,  after  which  they  of  Michigan  and  then  of  Missouri,  and  in  1879  he 
become  of  the  uniform  color  of  their  parents,  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
Full  size  is  not  attained  before  the  end  of  the  ical  Survey.  In  1879*80,  he  conducted  at  New- 
second  year,  and  during  all  this  time  they  asso-  port,  R.  I.,  an  investigation  for  the  National 
ciate  with  the  mother,  while  the  father  of  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  filtering  ability  of  various 
family  seems  to  lead  a  solitary  existence.  Like  soils.  In  1881  he  organized  an  important  trans- 
other  cats,  their  hunting  is  entirely  at  night.  continental  survey  through  the  northwestern  ter- 

Bibliography.     True,  "The  Puma,"  an  illus-  ritories  of  the  United  States.     In  1884  he  again 

trated  monograph  with  full  bibliography,  in  An-  entered  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.   In 

nual  Report  Smithsonian  Institution  (Washing-  1903  he  left  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 

ton,  1889) ;  Merriam,  Vertebrates  of  the  Adiron-  ing  observations  in  the  Trans-Caspian  country 

dacks   (New  York,  1893) ;   Porter,  Wild  Beasts  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 

(New    York,    1894) ;    Baillie-Grohman,    Fifteen  Washington.    His  publications  include:    Gtolog- 

Years    .    .    .    tn  the  Hunting  Grounds  of  West-  ical  Researches  in  China,  Mongolia,  and  Japan, 

em  America   (London,   1900);  Alston,  Biologia  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (1866); 

Centrali'Americana  (London,  1879-82);  Hudson,  Across  America  and  Asia  (1870);   Geology  of  the 

The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata  (London,  1892).    See  Copper  District  of  Michigan   (1875) ;  Iron  Ores 

Colored    Plate    of    Cat    Family,    accompanying  and  Coal  Fields  in  Missouri  (1873) ;  "The  Mining 

article  Lion.  Industries  of  the  United  States,"  in  vol.  xv.  of  the 

PTJMBLECHOOK,  punrVl-choTSk,  Mb.    Uncle  United  States  Census  Report  (1886) ;  and  Qeci- 

to  Joe  Gargery  in  Dickens's  Great  Expectations,  ogy  of  the  Green  Mountains  (1894). 

a  fishy-eyed,  pompous  man,  who  bullied  Pip  when  PUMPKIN    (variant  of  pumpion,  from  OF. 

he  was  poor,  but  was  most  servile  when  he  came  pompomi  variant  of  pepon,  from  Lat.  pepot  from 

into  his  money.  Gk#  ^^  peptoi,  kind  of  melon,  ripe;  connected 

PTJMELO.    See  Grapefruit.  with  Skt.  pakva,  ripe,  from  pac,  to  cook;  in- 

PUMICE  (from  Lat.  pumex;  probably  con-  fluenced  by  popular  etymology  with  the  Eng. 
nected  with  spuma,  foam).  An  effusive  igneous  diminutive  termination  -kin).  The  common  name 
rock,  having  a  spongy  or  frothy  texture,  and  com-  of  several  annual,  vine-like,  tendril-bearing  herbs 
posed  largely  or  entirely  of  glass.  It  is  fre-  of  the  genus  Cucurbita,  family  CucurbiUcea, 
quently  made  up  of  parallel  fibres  or  threads  with  natives  of  warm  countries,  cultivated  for  their 
intervening  spaces  to  form  a  delicate  structure,  fruits.  The  common  field  pumpkin  {Cucurbita 
It  is  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  occluded  Pepo)  is  a  coarse  running,  rough-leaved  vine,  of- 
moisture  of  lavas  when  they  reach  the  surface  ten  exceeding  20  feet  in  length.  The  fruit  is  gourd- 
of  the  earth,  and  is  most  abundantly  developed  like,  oblong  with  flattened  ends,  yellow  when 
in  lavas  of  rhyolitic  composition  (see  Rhtolitb),  ripe,  and  normally  weighing  from  15  to  40  pounds. 
since  these  are  usually  very  viscous.  It  may,  The  edible  portion  consists  of  a  fleshy  layer  an 
however,  be  exceptionally  produced  in  connection  inch  or  more  thick  beneath  the  rind.  In  Amer- 
with  any  effusive  rock,  and  is  hence  classified  in  ica  the  pumpkin  is  extensively  planted  in  corn- 
respect  to  its  chemical  composition  into  rhyolite  fields  in  occasional  hills  of  corn.  In  its  raw  state 
pumice,  trachyte  pumice,  and  the  like.  Pumice  the  fruit  is  U6ed  as  a  cattle  food,  and,  after  hav- 
is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tooth  mg  its  hard  outer  rind  and  seeds  removed,  for 
powder  and  other  abrasive  materials.  Most  of  making  pies.  The  method  of  cultivation  are  the 
the  commercial  product  is  derived  from  the  game  as  for  squash  (q.v.).  See  Plate  of  Ctcum- 
Lipari  Islands.  BEB  Allies. 

^s^s^s^tjit^  vvmx*  iksbcts-  *•  *"- ****■ 

American  geologist,  born  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  PTTMPKINSEED.    See  SUOTXSH. 
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PUMPS  AND  PUMPING  MACHOTEBY 

(OF.,  Fr.  pompe,  Ger.  Pumpe,  Plumpe,  Plumpfe; 
possibly,  though  very  doubtfully,  connected  with 
Lat  plumbum,  lead).  Devices  used  to  move 
liquids  and  gases.  The  various  kinds  of  pumps, 
without  regard  to  their  motive  power,  may  be 
broadly  classified  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Bucket  lifts, 
or  water  elevators,  by  means  of  which  a  balanced 
pole,  or  sweep,  a  windlass,  or  a  wheel,  lowers, 
raises,  and  empties  one  or  more  buckets  or  other 
receptacles.  (2)  Displacement  pumps,  acting  on 
the  principle  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time.  (3)  Impellers, 
which  by  their  own  continuous  motion  in  the  wa- 
ter to  be  moved  impart  some  of  their  velocity  to 
water  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  (4)  Im- 
pulse pumps,  which  employ  the  force  of  a  sud- 
denly arrested  large  column  of  water  to  lift  a 
smaller  column  to  a  greater  elevation  than  the 
original  source.    See  Hydraulic  Ram. 

Bucket  Lifts,  or  Water  Elevators.  These 
are  the  simplest  of  the  four  classes  of  pumps 
named  They  have  been  used  from  the  remotest 
historical  times  and  are  still  employed  in  vary- 
ing forms  the  world  over.  The  well  sweep,  or 
bucket  and  balanced  pole,  still  frequently  seen  in 
certain  rural  sections  of  America,  is  much  the 
same  as  the  shadoof  of  Egypt  and  the  paecottah 
of  India.  The  single  bucket  or,  in  Oriental 
countries,  the  earthen  pot,  attached  to  a  rope, 
wound  around  a  windlass,  is  another  very  com- 
mon water  lift.  A  series  of  buckets  mounted  on 
an  endless  rope  or  chain,  dipping  into  the  water 
below,  and  running  over  and  driven  by  a  wheel 
above,  is  an  improvement  over  either  of  the  fore- 
going, giving  a  continuous  stream  of  water. 
Primitive  multiple  bucket  or  pot  lifts  of  this  gen- 
eral character,  driven  by  animal  power  acting 
through  a  rude  combination  of  wheels  and  hori- 
zontal sweeps,  are  sometimes  known  as  Persian 
wheels.  Modern  refinements  of  this  device  are 
called  chain  pumps.  Sometimes  the  wheel  carry- 
ing the  buckets  is  placed  in  and  driven  by  a 
running  stream.  Another  form  of  water  lift  is 
the  scoop  wheel,  composed  of  a  series  of  curved 
blades,  terminating  in  a  hollow  axle,  into  which 
they  discharge  the  water  scooped  up  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  wheel.  Where  similarly  arranged 
curved  tubes  take  the  place  of  the  blades  the  de- 
vice is  called  a  tympanum.  Of  the  various  water 
lifts  described  the  bucket  and  chain  pumps  are 
most  extensively  used,  particularly  where  manual 
labor  is  costly. 

Displacement  Pumps.  In  their  most  com- 
mon form  they  employ  a  piston  to  push  water 
ahead  of  them  in  a  cylinder  which  the  piston 
tightly  fits,  or  else  a  plunger  which  does  not 
wholly  fill  the  cylinder,  instead  of  forcing  all  the 
water  in  the  cylinder  ahead  of  it,  merely  dis- 
places a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the  plunger 
itself.  Instead  of  a  piston,  steam  or  air  may 
be  used  to  effect  the  displacement.  Valves  are 
an  essential  feature  of  displacement  pumps,  and 
may  also  be  used  on  the  outlet  end  of  impeller  or 
centrifugal  and  jet  pumps,  to  prevent  back  pres- 
sure when  the  pumps  are  not  running.  In  the 
simplest  form,  as  in  the  ordinary  suction  lift 
pump,  described  below,  valves  are  nothing  more 
than  pieces  of  leather  or  rubber,  cut  to  the  de- 
sired shape,  and  hinged  at  one  edge  or  side.  They 
lift  for  the  passage  of  the  water  upward  and 
elose  on  the  reverse  stroke  of  the  piston  in  order 
to  prevent  a  reverse  flow.    In  most  large  pumps 


many  small  valves  are  employed,  instead  of  one 
of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  whole  flow  of 
water.  This  reduces  the  shock  and  jar  due  to  the 
sudden  opening  and  closing  of  the  valves.  The 
majority  of  such  valves  consist  of  an  inlet,  valve 
seat,  disk,  or  valve  proper,  stem,  cover  plate,  and 
spring,  although  the  spring  may  be  omitted. 
The  disks  are  commonly  made  of  vulcanized  india- 
rubber,  and  the  other  parts  of  bronze.  Ball  and 
cone  valves  are  also  used,  particularly  on  deep 
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PUMPING  MACHINERY— TYPES  OP  PUMPS. 

well  pumps.  The  Reidler  valve,  a  German  device 
used  on  some  of  the  highest  grades  of  American 
and  foreign  pumps,  employs  only  one  valve  on 
each  inlet  or  outlet,  which  is  closed  mechanically, 
instead  of  by  the  force  of  the  liquid  being  pumped, 
and  therefore  has  a  positive  and  comparatively 
gentle  motion,  combined  with  a  single  large  water- 
way of  ample  capacity.  Valve  stems  control  the 
lift  of  the  valves  and  prevent  displacement  from 
their  seats,  while  the  springs  are  designed  to 
take  up  slacks.  When  the  only  function  of  a 
valve  is  to  prevent  back  pressure,  or  flow,  a  single 
check  or  flap  valve  may  be  used. 

Displacement  pumps  are  subdivided  into  many 
classes,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant: Reciprocating  pumps  have  either  pis- 
tons or  plungers  which  move  alternately  back  and 
forth  or  up  and  down,  always  in  a  straight  line. 
Such  pumps  are  single  or  double  acting,  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  water  is  displaced  on  one  or 
both  parts  of  the  stroke.  They  are  also  known 
as  direct-acting  when  the  motive  power  is  applied 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  movement  of  the  piston 
or  plunger,  and  as  of  the  crank-and-fly-wheel 
type,  or  the  beam  type,  when  either  of  these  de- 
vices is  employed  to  transmit  the  motion.  The 
beam  is  similar  to  the  walking-beam  of  some 
steamboats  and  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  old 
Cornish  beam  engine.  (See  Steam  Engines.) 
Pumps  are  known  as  simple,  duplex,  triple,  etc., 
according  as  one,  two,  or  more  pistons  or  plungers 
are  driven  by  a  motive  power  unit.  Beam  pumps 
are  rapidly  diminishing  in  relative  numbers. 
Crank-and-fly-wheel  pumps  are  quite  extensively 
used,  particularly  for  high  duties  and  for  power 
pumps.  Direct-acting  pumps  are  very  common. 
While  large  numbers  of  simple  pumps  are  in  use, 
duplex   and   triple,   but  more   particularly   du- 
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plex,  are  the  rule,  except  for  small  sizes  and  spe- 
cial purposes.  Rotary  pumps  have  revolving  in- 
stead of  reciprocating  pistons.  Two  pistons  re- 
volve on  parallel  axes.  Their  longitudinal  surfaces 
are  formed  into  a  series  of  curves,  so  they  mesh 
closely  on  the  inside  as  they  revolve,  while  their 
outer  parts  fit  tightly  against  a  curved  pump 
chamber.  Screw  pumps  displace  water  when  re- 
volved in  a  chamber  with  proper  inlets  and  out- 
lets. Chain  piston  pumps  are  a  simple  type,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  pistons  mounted  on  an  end- 
less chain.  Both  pistons  and  chain  pass  upward 
through  a  vertical  cylinder,  forcing  water  ahead 
of  them,  then  descending  again  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cess. The  Pulsometer  is  a  more  elaborate  appara- 
tus, in  which  the  pump  and  motive  power  are 
combined.  The  displacement  is  effected  by  means 
of  steam,  acting  in  two  connecting  chambers.  On 
admitting  steam  into  one  of  these  the  water  is 
forced  out  gradually,  but  with  the  increasing 
wall  area  to  which  the  steam  is  exposed  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  water  the  steam  is  condensed,  a 
vacuum  is  created,  more  water  rushes  in,  and  the 
steam  is  automatically  turned  into  the  other 
chamber,  whereupon  the  process  is  repeated.  Such 
pumps  are  very  largely  used  by  contractors  and 
others  for  pumping  dirty  water,  or  even  water 
containing  mud  and  small  stones,  on  account  of 
their  comparatively  simple  construction  and 
great  durability. 

The  work  done  by  a  pump,  when  the  pump  is 
placed  above  the  level  of  the  water  to  be  raised, 
and  at  the  same  time  below  its  final  elevation, 
is  frequently  classified  as  suction-lift  for  the 
first  part,  and  force-lift  for  raising  the  water 
above  the  pump  level.  Pumps  may  perform 
either  suction  or  force  lift  alone,  or  the  two 
combined,  according  to  their  location. 

The  accompanying  diagram  represents  the  ordi- 
nary suction  pump.  A  is  a  cylinder,  which  is  called 
the  barrel ;  with  it  is  connected  at  the  bottom  a 
pipe,  B,  which  communicates  with  the  water  to  be 
raised;  and  at  its  top  is  another  pipe,  C,  which 
receives  the  water  raised.  In  the  barrel  are  placed 
two  valves,  D  and  E.  D  opens  upward  and  is 
fixed  in  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel;  E 
also  opens  upward  and  is  attached  to  and  forms 
part  of  the  piston  F,  which  moves  up  and  down 
the  barrel  when  motive  power  is  applied  to  the 
rod  G.  When  the  valve  E  is  opened,  water  or  air 
can  pass  through  it  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
piston;  but  when  shut,  none  can  pass  from  one 
side  of  the  piston  to  the  other.  The  other  valve, 
D,  is  similar  to  it  in  all  respects.  On  moving  the 
piston  up  the  barrel,  the  valve  Er  closes,  owing  to 
the  atmosphere  pressure  above  it ;  no  air  can  pass 
from  above  it  into  the  part  of  the  barrel  from 
which  it  is  moving.  The  air  contained  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  barrel  becomes  rarefied,  by  hav- 
ing to  occupy  a  greater  space,  and  exerts  less 
pressure  on  the  valve  D  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  than  the  air  in  suction  pipe  B  below  it. 
This  valve  is  thus  opened,  and  the  air  from  the 
suction  pipe  enters  the  barrel ;  so  that  when  the 
piston  has  arrived  at  the  top,  a  volume  of  air 
equal  to  the  contents  of  the  barrel  has  passed 
from  the  suction  pipe  into  the  barrel.  When  the 
piston  descends,  it  compresses  the  air  in  the  bar- 
rel, which  shuts  the  valve  D ;  and  when  the  densi- 
ty of  the  compressed  air  becomes  greater  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  valve  E  in  the  piston 
is  forced  open,  and  the  air  in  the  barrel  passes 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  piston.    The  next  upward 


stroke  of  the  piston  again  draws  a  like  quantity 
of  air  from  the  suction  pipe  into  the  barrel;  and, 
as  none  of  this  air  again  enters  the  pipe,  but  is 
passed  to  the  upper  side  of  the  piston  by  its 
downward  stroke,  the  suction  pipe  is  by  degrees 
emptied  of  the  air  it  contained.    During  this  pro- 
cess, however,  motion  has  taken  place  in  the  water 
at  the  foot  of  the  suction  pipe.  The  surface  of  the 
water  at  H  is  pressed  upon  by  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  with  a  pressure  of  about  15  pounds 
on  every  square  inch;  and,  by  the  laws  of  fluid 
pressure,  if  an  equal  pressure  is  not  exerted  on 
the     surface     of 
the  water  in  the 
suction  pipe,  the 
water  will  rise  in 
it,  until  the  pres- 
sure on  the  sur- 
face,    plus     the 
weight      of      its 
fluid  column,  bal- 
ances   the    pres- 
sure   of    the   at- 
mosphere on  the 
surface    H    out- 
side; so  that,  as 
the    air    in    the 
suction    pipe    is 
rarefied,    the 
water  rises  in  it, 
until,    when    all 
the    air    is    ex- 
tracted   from    it, 
the  water  stands 
at    the    level    of 
the  valve  D.    By 
the  next  upward 
stroke  of  the  pis- 
ton,   the    barrel 
being  emptied  of 
air,     the     water 
follows   the    pis- 
ton, and  fills  the 
barrel  as  it  filled 
the  suction  pipe. 
The    pressure 
produced  by  the  downward  stroke  shuts  the  valve 
D,  and  forces  the  water  in  the  barrel  through  the 
valve  E.    The  succeeding  upward  stroke  carries 
this  water  into  the  pipe  above,  and  again  fills  the 
barrel  from  the  suction  pipe.     In  like  manner, 
every  successive  upward  stroke  discharges  a  body 
of  water  equal  to  the  content  of  the  barrel  into 
the  pipe  above  it,  and  the  pump  will  draw  water 
as  long  as  the  action  of  the  piston  is  continued. 

The  ordinary  forms  of  lift  and  force  pumps  are 
very  similar  to  the  suction-lift  pump  before  de- 
scribed, with  this  exception,  that  the  valve  repre- 
sented by  E,  instead  of  being  fixed  on  the  pis- 
ton, is  placed  in  the  discharge  pipe,  the  pis- 
ton itself  being  solid.  The  water  is  drawn  up 
into  the  barrel  by  suction  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed in  the  suction  pipe,  and  then  the  pressure 
of  the  piston  in  its  downward  stroke  forces  it 
through  the  outlet  valve  to  any  height  that  may 
be  required. 

In  these  pumps  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
water  is  forced  into  the  ascending  pipe  or  column 
only  on  the  downward  stroke ;  it  will  thus  be  dis- 
charged in  a  series  of  rushes  or  jerks.  As  it  is 
a  great  object  to  procure  a  continuous  discharge, 
both  for  its  convenience,  and  for  the  saving  of 
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the  power  wanted  by  the  continual  acceleration  connecting  it  by  means  of  a  long  piston,  or  pump 
and  retardation  of  the  ascending  column,  various  rods  with  some  sort  of  motive  power  at  the  aur- 
methods  have  been  used  for  that  purpose.  The  face.  Air-lift  pumps  are  cheap  in  first  construe- 
mo.it  common  is  the  air  chamber,  which  is  an  air-  tion,  simple  in  operation,  and  have  do  wearing 
right  receptacle  fixed  vertically  on  the  discharge  parts,  but  their  fuel  economy  is  low. 
pipe;  the  water  forced  into  the  pipe  by  the  down  As  steam  lifts  thousands  of  times  more  water 
stroke  compresses  this  air,  which,  acting  as  a  than  any  other  artificial  agent,  the  term  pump- 
■prinj;,  returns  this  force  to  the  ascending  column  ing  engine,  and  even  the  word  pump  alone,  is 
during  the  period  of  the  up  stroke,  and  so,  by  often  employed  to  denote  the  combination  of  a 
taking  the  blow  of  the  entering  water,  and  return-  pump  and  a  steam  engine  in  one  machine ;  while 
ing  it  gradually,  equalizes  the  pressure,  and  rcn-  when  a  pump  is  driven  by  detached  motive  power, 
(bra  the  discharge  uniform.  even  if  that  power  be  steam  itself,  the  pump  is 
If  in  place  of  a  piston,  which  fits  the  pump  termed  a  power  pump — that  is,  one  operated  by 
cylinder  tightly,  a  plunger  rod  smaller  than  independent  power.  There  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
the  cylinder  he  used,  working  in  a  water-tight  fine  the  terra  'pumping  engine'  to  more  or  less 
packing  or  stuffing  box  and  discharging  through  elaborate  machines  of  large  capacity,  and  to 
an  outward  opening  valve  at  the  other  end,  we  confine  the  use  of  the  term  'steam  pumps'  to 
have  a  simple  force  pump,  which  may  at  the  same  those  of  smaller  capacity  and  simpler  design,  but 
time  be  made  very  powerful.  It  will  be  under-  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two. 
stood  that  the  pistons  or  plungers  may  work  in  Other  motive  powers  for  pumps  are  electricity, 
either  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction,  giving  gas,  gasoline,  and  oil  engines.  With  the  excep- 
tive (o  the  terms  horizontal  and  vertical  pumps,  tion  of  the  steam  pumping  engine,  the  various 
and  that,  as  already  mentioned  under  valves,  motors  employed  to  drive  pumps  will  not  be 
most  of  the  large  displacement  pumps  have  a  described  further  in  this  article,  and  most  of  the 
cumber  of  small  inlet  and  outlet  valves,  instead  principles  involved  in  the  steam  end  of  pumping 


le  large  one. 
Iufelleb,  PnUPS 
include  the  centrifu- 
gal and  tbe  jet  types. 
Centrifugal  pumps,  in 
their  nun pleat  form, 
consist  of  a  aeries  of 
vanes,  or  blades, 
mounted  radially  on 
an  axis,  and  inclosed 
in  *  chamber.  The 
centrifugal  action  of 
the   revolving    blades 


engine  will  be  explained  under  Steam  Engine. 
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through  the  outlet 
pipe.  The  present  ac- 
cepted curved  vanes 
tend  to  convert  the 
machine  into  a  screw  Cylinder 
pump,  with  displace- 
ment due  to  pressure. 
Centrifugal  pumps 
are  generally  confined 
to  raising  water  to 
comparatively  small 
derations,  but  they 
may  be  employed  for 
higher  lifts  although 
cally 
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Steam  Pompinq  Engines.  The  simplest  of 
these  machines  consists  of  a  single  steam  and  a 
a  single  water  cylinder,  with  a  common  piston, 
but  this  type  did  not  come  into  use  until  ponder- 
ous beam  engines  had  been  employed  for  scores 
of  years.  All  steam  pumping  engines  have  pumps 
correct  to  say  that  its  of  the  displacement  type.  The  steam  end  of  the 
lation  of  a  column     pump  may  use  the  steam  at  its  initial  pressure 


u  some  form  of  displacement  pump.  Jet  pump* 
make  use  of  a  jet  of  steam  or  water,  which,  be- 
ing delivered  at  high  velocity  through  a  small 
throat  impsrtB  some  of  its  velocity  to  the  water 
to  be  moved.  The  air  lift  has  been  classed  by 
•orae  as  a  displacement,  and  by  others 
jet  pump.    It  seems  moi 

actinn  depends  upon  thi  ... 

of  water  and  air,  which,  because  of  its  lesser  through  the  whole  length  of  the  stroke,  when  it 
specific  gravity  or  weight,  is  overbalanced,  or  falls  in  the  simple,  high-pressure  type.  If  now 
raised,  by  a  column  of  water.  Two  tubes  are  the  steam,  after  having  done  all  possible  work  in 
employed,  the  smaller  of  which  is  centered  the  first  cylinder,  is  admitted  to  a  second  one, 
within  the  larger.  The  small  inner  pipe  con-  still  further  service  may  be  secured  and  the 
teys  compressed  air  down  into  the  volume  of  machine  becomes  compound.  A  third,  or  even  a 
«aler  to  be  lifted.  The  air  and  water  together  fourth  cylinder  may  be  used,  in  which  case  the 
riss  up  through  the  outer  and  larger  tube.  This  terms  triple  and  quadruple  expansion  are  em- 
derice  is  used  oftentimes  as  a  substitute  for  ployed.  If  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  still  higher 
deep-well  reciprocating  piston  pumps,  which  re-  degrees  of  expansion,  cut-offs  are  employed,  so 
quire  the  placing  of  a  pump  deep  in  the  well  and     the  steam  is  shut  off  when  the  stroke  of  the  pis- 
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ton  is  but  partially  completed.  The  balance  of 
the  stroke  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  steam 
in  the  cylinder  and  is  a  gradually  decreasing 
pressure.  (SeeSTEAM  Engine.)  In  the  direct-act- 
ing pumps  the  piston  speed  is  maintained  through 
the  whole  stroke  by  means  of  a  compensating 
device.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these,  the 
Worthington  high-duty  attachment,  employs  an 
accumulator  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  an 
oscillating  piston.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
stroke  the  forward  end  of  the  pump  piston  forces 
the  oscillating  piston  against  water  pressure. 
When  the  steam  is  cut  off  this  pressure  is  auto- 
matically released,  and,  through  proper  mechan- 
ism, is  utilized  during  the  completion  of  the 
stroke,  while  the  steam  is  expanding.  In  place 
of  this  device  another  manufacturer  employs  a 
portion  of  the  high  pressure  of  one  side  of  a 
duplex  engine  to  aid  the  expanding  steam  on  the 
other  side.     Where  a  fly-wheel  is  employed  it 


affords  all  necessary  compensation,  exactly  as  in 
the  steam  engine.  The  Holly-Gaskill  is  the  best- 
known  type  of  a  horizontal  fly-wheel  pumping 
engine  and  the  Leavitt  and  Allis  engines  illus- 
trate the  vertical  type.  The  object  of  these 
various  devices  is  to  secure  greater  economy  in 
the  use  of  fuel,  to  which  end  an  increased  first 
cost  of  construction,  or  capital  outlay,  is  under- 
gone.   Such  engines  are  classed  as  high  duty. 

The  duty  of  a  pumping  engine  was  formerly 
expressed  in  millions  of  pounds  of  water  lifted 
one  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  100  pounds 
of  coal.  Since  coal  is  variable  in  quality,  there 
was  substituted  for  it  as  a  basis  the  work  done 
by  1000  pounds  of  dry  steam ;  and  as  a  further 
refinement,  the  work  done  by  1,000,000  British 
thermal  units  (B.T.U.).  The  two  last  give 
results  that  are  fairly  comparable  for  ordinary 
conditions,  but,  whereas  1000  pounds  of  dry 
steam,  in  a  high-grade  pumping  engine,  have 
yielded  about  150.000,000  footpounds,  the  duty 
of  the  same  engine,  based  on  100  pounds  of  coal, 
was  about  168,000,000  foot-pounds.  On  the  coal 
basis  the  duty  of  pumping  engines  has  increased, 
in  round  numbers,  from  6,000,000  foot-pounds 
for  the  Newcomen  atmospheric  pumping  engine 
of  1739  to  178,000,000  foot-pounds  for  the  best 
crank-and-fiy-  wheel  triple -expansion  pump  of  the 
present  day.  The  wide  range  of  efficiency  of 
various  types  of  pumps  now  used  is  shown  by  the 
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following  figures  from  Tarneaure's  Water  Supply, 
based  on  the  duty  per  1000  pounds  of  steam: 
High  duty,  168-100  millions;  ordinary  pumping 
engines,  100-75  millions;  steam  pumps,  40-10 
millions;  direct-acting  deep-well  pumps,  6-2 
millions;  vacuum  pumps,  8-2  millions;  jet-pumps, 
4-1  million  foot-pounds.  Power  pumps,  with  direct 
connecting  engines,  the  pumps  alone  having  an 
efficiency  of  75  per  cent.,  are  ranked  at  114  to  37 
millions  according  to  the  type  of  engines.  The  air- 
lift pumps,  with  a  pump  efficiency  of  25  per  lint., 
are  figured  to  give  duties  of  31,000,000  to  6,000,- 
000  foot-pounds  per  1000  pounds  of  steam,  with 
various  styles  of  air  compressors.  The  theoretical 
efficiencies  of  the  above  three  classes  of  pumping 
apparatus  (i.e.  pump  and  motive  power  com- 
bined) range  from  20.6  per  cent,  for  the  hiph 
duty  engines  to  0.13  per  cent,  for  the  jet  pomps, 
14.7  per  cent,  for  the  triple-expansion  condensing 
engines  and  power  pumps,  4.8  per  cent,  for  sim- 
ple high-speed  condensing  engines  and  power 
pumps,  and  4  to  0.77  per  cent,  for  air-lift 
pumps. 

Historical  Sketch.  The  earliest  authentic 
record  of  a  displacement  pump,  or  of  any  in- 

Srovement  over  the  water  lifts,  seems  to  be  s 
escription  of  the  force  pump  of  Ctesibins  of 
Alexandria,  in  Hero's  Bpiritalia.  Two  single- 
acting  vertical  pumps  were  operated  alternately 
by  a  common  beam,  or  brake,  and  the  two  dis- 
charge pipes  were  connected  with  an  air  cham- 
ber and  the  stream  was  then  thrown  from  * 
movable  nozzle.  Hero  also  described  another 
device  for  raising  water,  in  which  the  expansive 
power  of  steam,  acting  in  a  closed  vessel,  was 
made  to  displace  or  lift  water.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  there  is  evidence  of  the  frequent  use  of 
hand  pumps  in  wells,  and,  in  fact,  it  seems  that 
they  may  have  been  well  known  over  a  thousand 
years  earlier,  for  a  German  translation  of  !>«- 
tiux  (Erfurt,  1511)  contains  an  illustration  of  a 
suction-lift  pump,  with  a  rectangular  barrel.  The 
original  of  this  work  was  dedicated  to  Valentinian 
II.  (a.d.  375-392).  The  substitution  of  a  plunger 
for  a  piston,  in  the  ordinary  force  pump,  is 
credited  to  Sir  Samuel  Moreland,  who  obtained 
an  English  patent  on  the  device  in  1675.  His 
plunger  passed  through  a  stuffing  box  oil  the 
upper  end  of  the  vertical  pump  cylinder,  while  a 
double-acting  force  pump,  differing  somewhat  in 
principle  from  the  one  just  suggested,  was  de- 
scribed by  La  Hire  in  1716,  in  the  Memoir*  of  tit 
French  Academy.  The  rotary  piston  pump  dates 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  or  earlier.  Serviere 
(born  at  Lyons  in  1593)  describes  a  number  of 
rotary  pumps,  including  a  double  interlocking 
piston  pump.  The  rotary  displacement  pump  has 
been  but  little  used,  and  when  now  employed  it  is 
generally  for  such  service  as  fire  protection,  where 
economy  of  operation  is  a  comparatively  miner 
consideration.    See  Foe-Enoine. 

The  invention  of  the  centrifugal  pump  is 
ascribed  to  Lemour,  who,  in  1732,  seat  to  the 
French  Academy  a  description  of  a  very  elemen- 
tary hand  pump  of  this  type.  An  inclined  tube 
was  joined  to  the  lower  end  of  the  axle  and  the 
whole  was  revolved  by  a  crank  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  axle,  One  of  the  earliest  centrifugal  pnmps 
to  come  into  practical  nse  was  constructed  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1818,  and  was  known  as  the 
Massachusetts  pump.  It  was  like  a  fan  blower, 
with     four     right-angled     blades.      From    this 
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time  to  the  middle  of  the  century  centrifugal  station  rushes  in  and  displaces  the  sewage  in 

pumps  were  brought  out  from   time  to  time,  the    chamber.     The   falling   sewage,    when   the 

including  the    Gwynn,    Andrews,    and    Appold.  chamber  is  empty,  automatically  shuts  off  the 

The  last  was  exhibited  in  England  in  1851.     It  air   supply.     The   Liernur   system   of  removing 

was  a  great  improvement  over  all  others  up  to  house  wastes,  developed  about  the  same  time  as 

that  date  and  has  been  a  basis  for  many  of  the  the  Shone,  makes  use  of  a  vacuum  instead  of 

most  successful   centrifugal  pumps  built  since  compressed  air.    By  this  means  the  wastes  are, 

that  time.  from  time  to  time,  sucked  into  central  chambers, 

A  crude  form  of  water  pressure  pump  was  and  from  there  to  a  single  central  station,  where 

described  by  Fludd  in  1618.    A  column  of  water  the   air-exhausting   pumps    are    located.      (See 

was  raised  by  means  of  a  vertical  piston,  driven  Sewerage.)     The  vacuum  principle,  as  used  in 

by  the  weight  or  pressure  of  a  second  and  higher  vacuum  pumps,  is  used  for  other  purposes,  but 

column.    Valves  were  provided  in  the  delivery  the  efficiency  of  these  machines  is  low  and  their 

tube,  much  as  in  the  ordinary  suction  and  force  general  scope  of  application  is  otherwise  limited. 

lift  pump.    An  automatic  three-way  cock  cut  off  The  air-lift  pump  was  suggested  by  Freiburg, 

and  wasted  the  pressure  water,  whereupon  the  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1797;  described  in  an 

piston  fell  by  its  own  weight.    About  1739  Beli-  English  translation  (1876)  of  lectures  on  mining 

dor  introduced  in  some  French  mines  what  might  by  Callon ;  patented  by  Jos.  P.  Frizzell,  of  Boston, 

be  termed  a  single  direct-acting  horizontal  water  in   1880 ;   and  used  in  Berlin,  Germany,  about 

pressure  engine,  much  like  the  simplest  form  of  1885.    About  the  latter  date,  Professor  Elmo  Q. 

steam  pump  of  the  present  day.    When  the  pres-  Harris,  of  Rolla,  Mo.,  developed  an  air  lift.    But 

sure  water,  which  in  this  case  was  also  the  water  the  introduction  of  the  device  to  practical  use 

being  pumped,  had  forced  the  corresponding  pis-  was    largely    due    to    Julius    G.    Pohle.      This 

ton  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  water  was  auto-  man,  with  a  Mr.  Hill,  made  various  applica- 

matically  diverted  beneath  both  pistons  to  the  tions  of  air  to  raising  water,,  beginning  in  1886. 

air  chamber  with  which  the  pump  was  provided,  In    1888    Pohle   exhibited   an   air-lift   pump   at 

and  also  to  the  other  end  of  the  pump.     This  Alameda,  Cal.,  and  in  1892  he  secured  patents 

reversed  the  stroke  of  both  pistons,  whereupon  on  it.    In  the  following  ten  years  the  Pohle  and 

the  operation  was  repeated.  various  other  air-lift  pumps  were  adopted  for 

The  use  of  compressed  air  to  raise  water,  the  raising  water  from  deep  wells  at  many  municipal 
air  itself  also  being  compressed  by  a  column  of  and  private  water-supply  plants, 
falling  water,  is  described  by  Hero  in  his  The  development  of  the  steam  pumping  engine 
fyiritdlia;  this,  while  showing  a  knowledge  of  was  foreshadowed  by  the  steam  fountain  of  Hero ; 
the  principle,  was  merely  a  toy.  In  1695  the  improved  steam  fountain  of  the  Italian 
Denis  Papin  of  Blois,  France,  utilized  a  water-  Porta,  described  by  him  in  1601,  in  which  a 
fall  to  compress  air  and  attempted  to  transmit  separate  boiler  was  used;  and  the  inventions  of 
the  air  about  a  mile  to  a  mine  and  there  drive  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  who  is  supposed  to 
a  piston  pump.  The  leakage  and  friction  were  so  have  been  the  first  to  put  this  device  in  practical 
great  that  the  attempt  failed.  Papin  did  not  operation  for  raising  water  intermittently.  He 
try  to  apply  the  air  pressure  directly  to  the  water  also  used  a  separate  boiler  and  displaced  water 
to  be  lifted,  as  described  by  Hero,  but  such  an  intermittently  from  a  closed  vessel  by  steam 
application  was  effected  at  a  mine  in  Schemnitz,  pressure.  In  1663  Worcester  secured  patents  on 
Hungary,  in  1755,  and  continued  in  use  for  many  an  improvement  of  this  device.  A  separate  boiler 
years.  In  this  case  water  was  lifted  from  a  supplied  steam  alternately  to  two  vessels  placed 
shaft  104  feet  beneath  the  surface  by  water  from  over  the  water  to  be  lifted  and  connected  thereto 
a  spring  140  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  by  means  of  pipes.  The  condensation  of  steam 
The  spring  water  compressed  air  in  a  strong  in  the  vessel  created  a  vacuum,  whereupon  atmos- 
eopper  cylinder  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  which,  pheric  pressure  filled  this  chamber  with  water 
being  piped  to  a  second  cylinder  at  the  base  of  irom  below.  Meanwhile  steam  displaced  the 
the  shaft,  forced  the  water  up  and  out  through  water  in  the  other  vessel.  This  was  a  forerunner 
another  pipe.  The  valves  connected  with  this  of  the  pulsometer  pump,  described  above, 
apparatus  were  operated  by  hand.  A  number  Next  in  order  of  importance  among  those  to 
of  patents  for  raising  liquids  by  ejectors  were  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  pumping  engine 
granted  in  the  United  States  between  1860  and  comes  Thos.  Savery,  who  in  1698  patented  the  first 
1870.  At  present,  where  compressed  air  is  used  pumping  engine  used  to  drain  the  mines  of  Corn- 
to  raise  water  the  compression  is  effected  by  air  wall.  In  1702  he  published  a  pamphlet,  The 
compressors  (q.v.).  The  air  is  applied  in  one  Miners9  Friend,  in  which  he  described  his  device 
of  three  ways:  (1)  Simple  displacement;  (2)  as  and  its  advantages.  The  water-raising  features 
a  substitute  for  steam  in  pumping  engines;  (3)  of  this  machine  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
in  the  air-lift  pump.  In  all  these  three  cases  air  of  Worcester,  but  Savery  added  a  surface  con- 
is  thus  used  because  of  its  greater  mechanical  denser  and  a  second  or  feed-water  boiler.  In 
convenience  under  special  conditions,  or  because  1690  Denis  Papin  suggested  steam  as  a  substi- 
of  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  conveyed  tute  for  gunpowder  to  move  a  piston.  In  1705 
through  pipes  at  remote  and  inaccessible  points.  Thomas  Newcomen,  John  Calley,  and  Savery  pat- 
One  of  the  principal  examples  of  air  displacement  ented  a  pumping  machine  which  combined  a  steam 
apparatus  now  in  use  is  the  Shone  ejector.  It  piston,  outside  condenser,  balanced  beam,  pump 
was  invented  by  I.  Shone,  of  Wrexam,  England,  rods,  and  a  bucket  piston  pump.  On  applying 
who  brought  it  before  the  public  in  1878.  Al-  the  condensing  jet  a  vacuum  was  created  beneath 
though  available  for  other  purposes,  it  is  chiefly  the  piston,  whereupon  atmospheric  pressure 
used  to  lift  sewage  from  relatively  small  isolated  forced  the  piston  down  and  with  its  fall  the  steam 
districts.  The  sewage  is  received  in  an  air-tight  end  of  the  beam  also  fell,  while  the  water  end, 
chamber,  provided  with  valves  on  both  the  inlet  with  the  pump  rods  and  pump,  was  lifted.  When 
and  outlet  pipes.    Compressed  air  from  a  central  steam   was   admitted  beneath   the   piston,  the 
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atmospheric  pressure  was  balanced  and  the  pump  met  and  Hecla  Mining  Company,  in  Michigan,  has 
rods  fell.  It  is  claimed  that  Newcomen  and  a  daily  capacity  of  60,000,000  gallons.  For  a 
Galley  were  under  no  obligations  to  Savery,  but  high-lift  and  high-duty  pump  this  is  believed 
gave  him  an  interest  in  this  patent  to  avoid  to  be  unsurpassed  in  size, 
threatened  legal  complications.  However  this  Another  name  connected  with  the  development 
may  be,  the  numerous  engines  of  the  sort  subse-  of  pumping  engines  is  that  of  George  H.  Corliss 
quently  built  were  known  as  Newcomen  atmos-  of  Providence,  R.  I.  He  erected  a  compound 
pheric  engines.  Smeaton  made  great  improve-  engine,  with  double-acting  pump  plungers,  at 
ments  in  the  Newcomen  engine,  but  it  was  James  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  1878,  which  gave  a  duly 
Watt  who,  during  the  second  half  of  the  eight-  of  127,000,000  foot-pounds  per  100  pounds  of 
eenth  century,  transformed  the  atmospheric  into  coal.  The  pump  end  had  annular  bronze  valve 
the  steam  engine.  (See  Steam  Engine.)  Watt  disks  only  1-32  inch  think.  The  diameters  of 
left  the  pump  end  of  the  mechanical  device  much  the  valves  are  2%  inches,  and  the  lift  1  inch. 
as  he  found  it.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eight-  The  aggregate  area  of  the  valves  is  equal  to  the 
eenth  century  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  had  area  of  the  plungers.  A  type  of  fly-wheel  pump- 
been  cenfined  almost  wholly  to  the  raising  of  ing  engine  which  has  been  very  widely  used  in 
water,  and  the  most  notable  steam  pumping  the  United  States  is  the  Holly-Gaskill,  invented 
engines  thus  far  developed  had  been  erected  in  by  H.  F.  Gaskill,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.  The  first 
the  mines  of  Cornwall.  From  1800  to  1840  vari-  of  these  was  erected  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
ous  improvements  in  these  machines  were  made  in  1882.  It  had  a  capacity  of  4,000,000  gallons 
and  the  term  Cornish  engine  came  into  use.  The  a  day  and  showed  test  duties  ranging  from  102.- 
pump  end  changed  from  the  bucket  piston  lift  to  000,000  to  113,000,000  foot-pounds  per  100 
the  plunger  force  pump.  The  ponderous  beam  pounds  of  coal.  It  was  a  compound,  horizontal, 
still  remained,  and  though  in  ordinary  municipal  crank-and-fly-wheel  engine  with  double-acting 
water-supply  practice  the  long  and  heavy  pump  plunger  pumps. 

rods  were  not  required,  the  Cornish  beam  pump-  Another  class  of  high-duty  pumping  engine? 
ing  engine  was,  at  best,  a  cumbersome  device.  is  commonly  known  as  the  Allis,  from  the 
In  1840  Henry  R.  Worthington,  of  New  York,  makers,  and  is  frequently  named  from  the  chief 
while  experimenting  on  the  application  of  steam  engineer  of  the  builders,  Edwin  Reynolds.  The 
to  canal  navigation,  invented  the  direct-acting  first  pump  of  this  type  was  built  in  1886  for 
steam  pump  to  feed  his  boilers.  In  1841  this  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  three  pump* 
new  type,  the  first  practical  application  of  steam  and  single-acting  plunger,  the  engines  are  triple- 
in  this  way,  was  patented.  In  1845  the  manufac-  expansion,  and  the  cranks  are  placed  on  the 
ture  of  such  pumps  was  begun  in  South  Brooklyn,  axle  at  the  angles  of  120°  with  each  other,  in 
and  in  1850  Mr.  Worthington  submitted  a  num-  order  to  so  vary  the  time  of  the  stroke  of 
ber  of  small  low-lift  valves  for  the  single  high-  each  pump  as  to  give  a  continuous  flow  of  water, 
lift  valve  previously  employed.  In  1855  the  This  pumping  engine  gave  a  test  of  129,000,000 
first  direct-acting  Worthington  pump  for  water-  foot-pounds  per  100  pounds  of  coal,  which  ha* 
works  service  was  put  in  use  at  Savannah,  Ga.  been  greatly  exceeded  by  later  Allis  machine*, 
In  1857  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  accompanying 
to  secure  the  adoption  at  Brooklyn  of  a  new  plate. 

departure  in  pumping  engines,  namely,  the  duplex        Municipal    Pumping    Plants.      In    1582  a 

pump;  but  it  was  not  till  1863  that  the  first  Dutchman  named  Peter  Maurice  erected  a  large 

duplex   Worthington   pump   was   erected.     This  pumping  plant  at  London  Bridge  for  the  water 

was  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  it  had  a  capac-  supply  of  London.     A  current  wheel  drove  16 

ity  of   5,000,000  gallons  a   day.     In   1884   the  force  pumps,  each  17  inches  in  diameter  and  30 

Worthington    high-duty    pump    attachment,    al-  inches    long.      By   this    means    216    gallons  of 

ready  described,  was  perfected  hy  C.  C.  Worthing-  water  per  minute,  or  311,000  gallons  a  day.  were 

ton  of  the   firm  of  H.   R.   Worthington.     The  raised  to  a  cistern  at  an  elevation  of  120  feet 

original  device  was  invented  by  J.  D.  Davis  in  from   which   buildings   near   by   were   supplied 

1879  and  subsequently  bought  by  the  firm  just  through  lead  pipes. 

named.  The  Worthington  pumps  are  of  the  hori-  The  earliest  pumping  plant  in  America,  or  at 
zontal  type,  and  the  illustration  shows  a  Worth-  least  the  earliest  one  on  record  as  supplying 
ington  pumping  machine  installed  at  the  Balti-  water  for  municipal  purposes,  was  built  at  Beth- 
more  water-works  high-service  pumping  station  lehem,  Pa.,  some  time  between  1754  and  1761. 
and  delivering  17,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  It  is  described  as  a  five-inch  lignum  vita  pump, 
A  high-duty  pumping  engine,  designed  by  I.  P.  and  lifted  water  to  a  height  of  70  feet,  through 
Morris  of  Philadelphia,  was  installed  at  Lowell,  bored  hemlock  logs.  In  1761  three  single-acting 
Mass.,  in  1873.  It  was  a  vertical  compound,  iron  force  pumps,  of  4-inch  bore  and  18-inch 
having  the  two  steam  cylinders  under  one  end  stroke,  driven  by  an  undershot  water-wheel, 
of  the  beam  and  the  pump  and  fly-wheel  under  were  substituted.  Of  other  early  American 
the  other  end.  It-  had  a  daily  capacity  of  5,000,-  pumping  plants,  the  Center  Square  and  the  Fair 
000  gallons  and  gave  a  duty  of  03,000,000  foot-  mouth  works  at  Philadelphia,  started  in  1801  and 
pounds  per  100  pounds  of  coal.  In  the  same  year  1815,  respectively,  are  perhaps  the  most  notable. 
(1873)  another  type  of  high-duty  pumping  en-  It  is  stated  that  about  1760  a  Newcomen  at- 
gine,  after  designs  by  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  of  Cam-  mospheric  pumping  engine  was  imported  from 
bridgeport,  Mass.,  was  tested  at  Lynn,  Mass.  It  England  for  use  at  copper  mines  near  Belle- 
showed  a  duty  of  104,000,000  foot-pounds  per  100  ville,  N.  J.  What  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
pounds  of  coal.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  steam  pumping  engine  to  be  built  in  the  United 
of  high-duty  fly-wheel  engines  designed  by  States  was  erected  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
Leavitt,  which  changed,  later  on,  from  the  com-  in  1800  and  put  in  operation  on  January  27. 1801. 
m  pound,  or  double,  to  the  triple  expansion  type,  at  the  Center  Square  Works.  One  of  the  pumps 
*  One  of  these  pumping  engines,  built  for  the  Calu-  lifted  water  from  the  river  level  to  a  second 
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has  been  typically  English — so  much  so  that  it  sign  is  used  in  the  plays  to  indicate  a  change  of 

has   been   frequently   misunderstood   by   foreign  speaker,  and  in  the  papyrus  of  Bacchylidea  to 

critical  opinion,  with  the  result  that  its  insularity  mark  in  the  odes  the  strophe,  antistrophe,  and 

has  lost  for  it  the  best  work  of  non-English  con-  epode.    Another  method  was  the  employment  of 

tributors.    An  exception  to  this  rule  was  the  en-  a  dot  or  small  circle,  and  we  are  told  that  Aris- 

gagement   of    'Artemus    Ward/     The    renowned  tarchus  of  Byzantium  systematized  this  use,  so 

French  caricaturist  Caran  d'Ache  has  also  drawn  that  the  point  high  above  the  line  indicated  a  full 

for  it.    A  list  of  the  Englishmen  who  have  met  stop,  that  low  on  the  line  a  lesser  pause,  like  a 

weekly  about  the  table  on  which  most  of  them  have  semicolon,  and  the  point  in  the  middle  a  comma, 

carved  their  initials  would  include  many  of  the  This  system,  however,  though  accepted  by  the 

best-known  writers  and  artists.    Among  the  for-  grammarians,  does  not  appear  in  the  papyri, 

mer  may  be  mentioned  Douglas  Jerrold,  Thomas  where  the  point  is  usually  placed  high,  whatever 

Hood,  and  Thackeray,  who  wrote  for  it  until  its  value, 

1854;    among    the    latter,    Keene,    Sambourne,        in  general  it  may  be  said  that  these  and  other 

Leech,    Tenniel,    Briton    Riviere,    du    Maurier,  diacritical  signs  seem  to  have  been  used  chieflv 

Harry  Furniss,  and  Phil  May.    Lemon  was  editor  in   editions   of   the   poets,   whose  dialectic  and 

from  the  beginning  until  1870;  the  later  editors  archaic   forms   presented  greater   difficulties  to 

have  been  Shirley  Brooks,  1870-74;  Tom  Taylor,  the   ordinary  reader.     Other  systems,  some  of 

1874-80;  and  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand,  1880 — .  Consult:  great  complexity,  were  employed  by  later  gram- 

Spielmann,    The    History    of    Punch    (London,  marians   and   editors,   but   did   not   come  into 

1895) ;  Mayhew,  A  Jorum  of  Punch  (ib.,  1895).  general   use.     The  Greek  manuscripts  of  later 

PUNCH  ( from  ML.  punctuare,  punctare,  to  date  show  a  system  more  like  that  now  employed, 
pierce,  from  Lat.  punctum,  punctus,  point,  from  About  the  ninth  century  the  comma  appears  to 
pungere,  to  pierce) .  A  tool  for  cutting  circular  denote  the  slight  pause,  while  the  high  dot  ( • ) 
or  other  shaped  pieces  out  of  metal,  wood,  or  indicates  a  colon  or  semicolon,  and  the  full  stop 
other  materials.  The  simplest  form  of  this  in-  is  denoted  by  a  larger  dot  or  double  dot  and  a 
strument  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel  formed  at  one  space.  A  little  later  the  interrogation  point  ( ; ) 
end  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  end  of  which  is  appears,  though  not  very  frequently.  The  Latin 
ground  to  a  very  sharp  cutting  edge.  The  other  grammarians  adopted  the  punctuation  by  dots 
end  of  the  punch  is  made  strong  and  thick,  to  from  the  Greeks,  but  seemingly  modified  the 
receive  blows  from  a  hammer,  and  to  serve  as  system  slightly  so  as  to  give  the  middle  dot  the 
a  handle.  When  the  instrument  is  in  use,  the  middle  value,  and  the  lower  the  smallest.  The 
cutting  edge  is  applied  to  the  surface  which  is  to  oldest  manuscripts,  however,  show  no  punctua- 
te perforated,  and  a  blow  sufficiently  hard  is  tion  at  all,  and  the  later  uncials  show  great 
struck  on  the  end  of  the  handle,  when  a  circular  variety,  and  no  recognized  system.  In  the 
piece  of  the  material  is  cut  out  and  left  in  the  seventh  century  we  find  the  equivalent  to  a 
hollow  part,  which  can  be  removed  at  the  upper  comma,  the  semicolon  with  its  modern  value,  and 
end  of  the  cylinder.  Punches  are  also  made  a  full  stop  expressed  by  a  more  complex  sign, 
where  a  die  or  punch  fits  accurately  into  a  cor-  In  the  Carolingian  and  later  manuscripts  the 
responding  hole  through  which  the  material  is  system  is  somewhat  altered,  and  approaches 
forced  See  Dies  and  Die  Sinking.  For  punch-  more  closely  that  in  common  use,  as  the  comma 
ing  machines,  see  Metal-Wobking  Machinery.  is  introduced,  and  an  inverted  semicolon  to  indi- 

PTJNCTTJATION  (ML.  punctuatio,  from  <»*»  a  Pau8e  hetween  comma  and  semicolon, 
punctuare,  punctare,  to  pierce).  In  writing  or  whil®  a  **&*  °*  interrogation  also  appears.  Quo- 
printing,  the  use  of  certain  marks  called  points,  tation  marks  in  various  forms  are  found  early 
to  separate  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences.  Its  in  *°th  Greek  •»*  L&tm  manuscripts, 
most  important  office  is  that  of  preventing  am-  All  modern  languages  agree  practically  in  the 
biguity  or  obscurity.  More  inclusively,  its  ob-  use  of  the  same  points,  applied  according  to  prin- 
ject  is  to  indicate  correct  grouping  of  the  words,  ciples  laid  down  by  Aldus  Manutius  (1450-1515), 
as  an  aid  to  quick  perception  of  their  relation-  but  since  his  time,  of  course,  extensively  devel- 
ships,  and  so  of  their  meaning.                            -  oped.  Differences  in  detail  between  languages  rest 

In  Greek  inscriptions  and  manuscripts  gener-  mainly  on  different  methods  of  thought  and  con- 
ally,  there  is  no  attempt  to  separate  the  words,  struction,  though  some  peculiarities  are  arbitrary, 
and  in  early  times  no  system  of  punctuation  was  In  Spanish  a  question  or  an  exclamation  has  its 
employed.  It  is  true  that  in  some  archaic  in-  especial  mark  at  the  beginning  as  well  as  at  the 
scriptions  columns  of  dots  are  occasionally  found  end.  French  has  a  peculiar  set  of  quotation  marks, 
separating  words,  but  they  have  no  reference  to  a»d  German  uses  commas  in  normal  position  at 
the  pauses,  and  cannot  properly  be  called  punc-  the  beginning  and  inverted  commas  at  the  close  of 
tuation.  However,  even  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  a  quotation.  But  the  leading  principles  are  uni- 
eentury  B.C.,  readers  found  it  convenient  to  indi-  versal.  Punctuation  in  English  is  legitimately 
cate  pauses  by  arbitrary  signs,  though  the  pub-  subject  in  many  respects  to  personal  choice,  since 
lished  copies  of  books  seem  to  have  known  no  many  sentences,  when  not  very  long  and  of 
division  of  words  or  use  of  diacritical  signs.  The  simple  construction,  are  equally  clear  whether 
development  of  an  organized  system  of  punctua-  points  are  or  are  not  freely,  used.  Liberal  in- 
tion  seems  to  have  occurred  at  Alexandria.  To  sertion  of  points  is  called  close  punctuation,  and 
judge  from  the  papyri,  the  earliest  mark  is  used  omission  of  all  but  those  absolutely  necessary  is 
to  indicate  a  new  paragraph.  Here  a  slight  known  as  open  punctuation.  The  latter  practice 
space  is  left  in  the  line  (later  a  large  initial  is  probably  prevails  at  present  in  the  best  English 
sometimes  found),  while  below  the  line  in  which  usage,  although  the  only  statement  that  may  be 
the  pause  occurs  is  drawn  a  short  horizontal  made  with  certainty  in  this  respect  is  that  usage 
line  (the  so-called  wapdypa^oc,  paragraphos)  is  not  uniform, 
which  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  wedge.   This       Differing  methods  of  pointing  have  been  called 
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rhetorical  punctuation  and  grammatical  punctua*  marks  of  reference,  elision,  emphasis,  connection, 

tion,  with  the  supposition  that  in  the  former  case,  and  diacritics. 

for  guidance  in  reading,  each  place  of  natu-  Some  difference  in  punctuation  is  generally 
ral  pause  should  be  indicated  by  a  dis-  considered  necessary  according  to  differences  in 
tinctive  point.  It  was  probably  this  rhetorical  composition.  Thus,  a  succession  of  short  sen- 
or  elocutionary  consideration  that  led  to  the  as-  tences  may  need  very  little  pointing  within  any 
aignment  of  time  values  to  the  marks.  The  sentence,  while  even  the  same  thoughts  might  be 
comma  was  said  to  indicate  a  pause  long  enough  expressed  by  the  use  of  one  long,  complex  sen- 
to  count  one,  the  semicolon  two,  the  colon  three,  tence  that  demands,  for  unmistakable  division 
and  the  period  four.  But  good  reading  or  speak-  into  parts  not  liable  to  confusion  in  reading,  cor- 
ing does  not  justify  this  notion  of  counting,  respondingly  complex  punctuation.  Accordingly, 
pauses  being  made  where  even  a  rhetorical  punc-  authors  must  determine  this  matter  without 
tuator  would  not  indicate  them,  and  the  time  of  strict  reference  to  any  formulated  set  of  rules, 
the  pause  being  often  shortened  or  lengthened  in  as  occasional  demands  for  special  pointing  cannot 
a  way  that  cannot  be  recognized  without  the  all  be  comprehended  in  any  system.  As  a  rule, 
addition  of  other  distinctive  marks  not  yet  in-  for  instance,  the  frequent  use  of  dashes  has  been 
vented.  In  any  case  the  reader's  individuality  stigmatized  as  a  mark  of  ignorance ;  but,  not- 
may  ignore  punctuation.  Consequently,  punctua-  withstanding,  it  may  be — but  not  often — truly 
tion  governed  by  purely  grammatical  circum-  artistic.  Again,  while  it  has  been  said  that  the 
stance  seems  likely  to  prevail  increasingly,  al-  colon  has  practically  gone  out  of  use  as  a  purely 
though  it  has  not  yet  entirely  superseded  the  grammatical  point,  it  also  may  be  used  freely  by 
other  method.  Another  classification  has  been  a  master  hand  with  so  good  effect  as  to  be  beyond 
made,  including,  besides  rhetorical  and  gram-  criticism.  Among  the  fullest  and  most  noted  of 
matical,  etymological  and  reference  punctuation;  the  older  treatises  are:  Brown,  Grammar  of  Eng- 
but,  although  the  marks  for  the  last  two  pur-  lish  Grammars  (1851  and  many  later  editions) ; 
poses  are  used  in  positions  similar  to  those  of  Wilson,  Treatise  on  Punctuation  ( 1850  and  many 
real  punctuation,  their  nature  more  nearly  ap-  later  editions).  Recent  special  works  are:  Bige- 
proaches  that  of  diacritics.  low,  Handbook  of  Punctuation  (Boston,  1885); 

The  comma  is  used  to  mark  the  slightest  ac-  Teall,  Punctuation  (New  York,  1897). 

tual  turn  or  jointure  in  grammatical  construe-  PUNDIT  (from  Skt.  pandita,  learned).    The 

tion,  and  thus  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  name  given  to  a  Brahman  who  is  versed  in  the 

any  other  point.    Very  often  it  is  placed  after  a  Sanskrit  language,  and  in  the  science,  laws,  and 

long  nominative   without   an   actual   break   in  reiigion  0f  the  Hindus. 

sense,  but  no  one  has  ever  prescribed  an  exact  or  BmrTn.  im"rv-a     «/  *  i  a  wjx    #t  -*    tk.~:„ 

.<.«,. nn~>~;M„+A   i^««+k   „*  +\m  «,k;^  «f*o»  PXTNIC A  FIDES,  pu'nl-ka  fl'dez  (Lat.,  Punic 

^ES2±&  2JF  ****  after  «*!■    *.*»  «*>  the  Romans  to  express 

The  semicolon  is  used  after  a  clause  when  the  treachery,  in  allusion  to  the  popular  conception 

turn  in  sense  is  too  distinct  to  use  merely  a  of  the  Carthaginians. 

comma,  and  not  sufficient  for  a  period;  most  fre-  PUNIC  WARS.     The  name  commonly  given 

quently  between  clauses  all  or  some  of  which  con-  to  the  three  great  wars  waged  between  Borne  and 

tain  commas.     Often  a  semicolon  is  placed  be-  Carthage;  the  first  (b.c.  264-241)  ended  with  the 

tween  what  might  be  made  separate  sentences;  cession  of  the   Carthaginian  part  of   Sicily   to 

this  is  done,  as  it  is  in  this  instance,  because  of  Rome;  the  second  (b.c.  218-201)  resulted  in  the 

a  closer  connection  of  sense  than  where  the  sen-  loss  of  Spain  to  Carthage,  and  the  third   ( B.C. 

tence  form  is  used.     Discriminative  use  of  the  149-146)    in  the  destruction  of  Carthage.     The 

semicolon  is  often  considered  a  test  of  punctua-  Latin  word  punicus,  or  posnicus,  was  the  name 

tion.  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Carthaginians,  in 

The  colon  is  now  generally  confined  to  an  in-  allusion  to  their  Phoenician  descent.     See  Cab- 

troductory  function,  being  comparatively  seldom  thage;  Hamilcab;  Hannibal;  Rome;  Scipio. 

used  as  a  mark  of  ordinary  grammatical  punctua-  PUNISHMENT  (from  punish,  from  OF.,  Fr. 

**2:         .   ,                      .  punir,  from  Lat.  punire,  pcenire,  to  punish,  from 

The  period  is  used  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  pam<J)    punishment,    expiation,   pain,    from    Gk. 

that  is  not  a  question  or  an  exclamation,  an  TOcr*    poinet    punishment;    connected   with    Gk. 

interrogatory  or  exclamatory  sentence  being  prop-  rif^  tinein,  Skt.  ci,  to  avenge).     Pain  or  suf- 

erly  ended  with  its  own  appropriate  mark.  fering  innicted  because  of  some  misdeed.     In 

The  dash  is  used  to  denote  a  sudden  change  in  crimmai  iaw  the  word  punishment  is  used  to 

the  construction,  a  suspension  of  sense,  an  unex-  designate  the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  State  upon 

pected  transition  in  the  sentiment,  a  sudden  in-  a    peraon    for    committing    a   criminal    offence, 

temiption,  or  hesitation.  The  earliest  forms   of   punishment  were   those 

Marks  of  parenthesis  are  used  to  inclose  a  which  carried  with  them  the  idea  of  vengeance 
word,  phrase,  clause,  or  sentence  inserted  inde-  ana  were  inflicted  with  the  desire  to  do  harm  to 
pendently,  as  for  explanation  or  any  similar  pur-  him  who  had  previously  done  harm.  More  re- 
pose. Square  brackets  inclose  an  insertion  not  cently,  however,  the  idea  of  retribution  has  made 
merely  disconnected,  but  having  no  effect  on  the  way  for  the  theories  of  prevention  and  reforma- 
meaning  of  the  context,  an  editorial  explanatory  tion.  The  former  of  these  theories  insists  that 
word  or  phrase,  or  an  independent  direction,  as  in  the  State  shall  inflict  upon  a  criminal  only 
dramatic  composition.  An  apostrophe  is  the  sign  such  punishment  as  will  keep  him  from  further 
or  part  of  a  sign  of  the  possessive ;  it  takes  the  wrong-doing  and  deter  others  from  criminal  acts, 
place  of  letters  omitted  m  contracting  a  word ;  The  latter  theory  regards  the  reformation  of  the 
and  it  is  used  to  mark  the  end  of  a  quotation  criminal  as  the  only  legitimate  design  of  punish- 
whose  beginning  is  marked  by  inverted  commas,  ment  and  maintains  that  when  this  is  accom- 
The  use  of  various  other  marks  is  commonly  ex-  pi i shed  further  punishment  should  cease.  None 
plained  in  treatises  on  punctuation,  including  of  these  three  theories — of  retribution,  preven- 
vol.xiv.~4s. 
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tion,  or  reformation — holds  absolute  sway  in  our 
criminal  codes.  Generally  there  are  traces  of  all 
three,  although  thejtendency  of  recent  develop- 
ment has  been  in  the  direction  of  reforming  the 
criminal. 

In  the  early  history  of  society  the  infliction 
of  punishment  for  crime  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  person  wronged,  or  his  kin,  clan,  or  tribe. 
The  punishments  inflicted  were  usually  char- 
acterized by  cruelty  and  were  out  of  proportion 
to  the  offense  committed.  Indignities  were  fre- 
quently inflicted  upon  the  body  of  a  criminal 
after  death.  When,  moreover,  certain  standards 
concerning  the  degree  of  offense  came  generally 
to  be  accepted,  the  punishment  for  the  same  of- 
fense varied  according  to  the  social  rank  of  the 
injured  party.  In  the  course  of  time  a  system 
of  fines  was  substituted  for  physical  punishment. 
By  the  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  injured  person 
or  to  his  family,  the  offender  was  made  free  from 
liability  to  further  punishment. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  society  and 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  State,  the 
right  to  punish  was  taken  away  from  the  offended 
party  and  vested  in  the  State.  Crimes  came  to 
be  considered  as  offenses  against  the  State,  the 
social  order,  and  punishment  is  now  regarded  as 
an  act  of  social  defense  calculated  to  establish 
the  inviolability  of  the  law  and  to  deter  those 
who  may  be  criminally  inclined  from  overstep- 
ping the  limits  of  legally  permissible  conduct. 

Punishment,  in  criminal  law,  possesses  four 
characteristics.  First,  it  represents,  objectively, 
some  pain  or  damage  inflicted  upon  an  offender. 

Whether  the  person  punished  conceives  the  pun- 
ishment as  a  pain  or  damage  does  not  matter. 
Secondly,  punishment  is  imposed  by  government 
as  the  representative  of  legal  order  in  society. 
Thirdly,  it  is  determined  and  carried  out  as  a 
consequence  of  judicial  procedure  and  decision. 
Fourthly,    it    aims    at    some    definite    purpose, 

whether  this  purpose  be  the  maintenance  of  order, 
retribution,  or  reformation.  Punishments  are 
of  varying  nature;  they  may  involve  encroach- 
ment upon  the  life  or  physical  integrity,  on  the 
personal  liberty,  on  the  property,  or  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  an  offender.  To  the  first  of 
these  classes  belong  capital  punishment  and  such 
generally  obsolete  punishments  as  the  cutting  off 
of  tongue  or  hands.  In  the  second  class  we  find 
deportation,  imprisonment,  and  compulsory  labor. 
The  third  class  includes  fines  and  the  confiscation 
or  destruction,  by  the  State,  of  an  offender's 
property.  As  punishments  of  the  fourth  class, 
the  criminal  is  often  deprived  of  political  or  civil 
rights  belonging  to  citizenship,  such  as  the  elec- 
toral franchise,  capacity  to  testify  in  courts  of 
justice,  or  to  hold  office.  Forms  of  punishment 
formerly  in  vogue,  but  now  discarded  among  civ- 
ilized nations  generally,  are  mentioned  under 
Tobtube. 

Some  of  the  qualities  which  'ideal'  punish- 
ments should  possess,  to  correspond  to  modern 
ethical  standards,  are  the  following:  (a)  Moral- 
ity. Punishments  should  not  stunt  or  destroy 
the  moral  sense  of  the  culprit  or  of  those  wit- 
nessing the  punishment,  (b)  Equality.  Punish- 
ments should  represent  a  damage  or  pain  of  equal 
importance  or  intensity  to  different  offenders 
committing  the  same  crime.  This  condition  is 
difficult  to  fulfill,  for  the  imposition  of  different 
punishments  for  one  and  the  same  crime  seems 
to  be  a  violation  of  democratic  principles,  while 


a  fixed  fine  of  say  $100  for  a  specific  offense 
represents  a  much  severer  punishment  for  a  poor 
man  than  for  a  man  of  wealth,  (c)  Personality. 
The  evil  effects  of  punishment  should  be  confined 
to  the  .offender  alone,  and  not  extend  to  innocent 
persons,  (d)  Elasticity.  The  punishment  should 
be  such  that  it  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  various 
degrees  of  guilt,  (e)  Commensurability.  The 
diverse  punishments  of  the  criminal  code  must 
be  of  such  a  kind  that  they  may  be  compared 
with  one  another,  and  thus  permit  the  judge  to 
choose  among  several  penalties  that  which  corre- 
sponds in  severity  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense, 
(f)  Reparability.  It  should  be  possible  in  case 
of  judicial  error  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  a 
person  unjustly  condemned. 

Sometimes  the  laws  prescribe  a  definite  penalty 
for  a  specific  offense,  and  the  judge  then  has  no 

choice.  Usually,  however,  he  is  permitted  to 
elect  among  several  penalties  which  the  law  per- 
mits for  a  given  misdemeanor;  he  may  choose, 
for  example,  between  "a  fine  of  from  $1  to  $100 
or  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less  than  three 
days  or  more  than  three  months."  Theoretically 
the  nature  and  method  of  punishment  might  be 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge;  but 
this  system  is  unknown  in  practice. 

Bibliography.  Beccaria,  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments; Maine,  Ancient  Late;  Proal,  Le  crime  et 
la  peine  (Paris,  1892);  Wines,  Punishment  and 
Reformation  (New  York,  1895) .  See  Penology; 
Criminology;  Capital  Punishment. 

PUNJAB,  pita- j &t/,  or  P AH JAB  (Hind., fire 
rivers:  the  Jhelam,  Chenab,  Ravi,  Sutlej,  Beas). 
A  northwestern  province  of  British  India  (q.v.), 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province  and  Kashmir,  on  the  east  by  Tibet  and 
the  United  Provinces  of  Agra,  on  the  south  by 
Raj  pu tana  and  Sindh,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Northwest  Frontier  Province  (Map:  India  B  2). 
The  last  was  in  great  part  included  in  the  Punjab 
until  1901,  when  it  was  constituted  a  separate 

erovince,  thereby  reducing  the  area  of  the  Punjab 
>  133,741  square  miles.  Of  this  area  97.209 
square  miles  are  directly  under  British  admin- 
istration, the  remaining  36,532  square  miles  being 
occupied  by  a  number  of  feudatory  native  States, 
of  which  the  largest  is  Bahawalpur.  Tbe  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  the  province  lies  among 
the  foothills  and  projecting  spurs  of  the  Hima- 
layas, but  the  greater  portion  consists  of  an 
almost  perfectly  level  plain  sloping  gently  from 
an  elevation  of  1600  feet  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  to  less  than  200  feet  in  the  extreme 
southwest.  This  plain  is  traversed  by  the  lndu* 
(which  flows  on  or  near  the  western  boundary), 
and  its  great  tributaries,  the  Jhelam,  Chenab. 
Ravi,  and  Gharav  or  Sutlej  (the  chief  affluent  of 
which  is  the  Beas) ,  which  all  unite  into  the  Panj- 
nad  before  they  enter  the  main  stream  near  the 
southwestern  boundary.  The  climate  of  the  plains 
is  excessively  hot  and  dry  in  summer,  the  tem- 
perature sometimes  rising  to  120°.  The  win- 
ters are  cool,  with  occasional  frosts  at  night. 
The  rainfall  ranges  from  36  inches  in  the  north 
to  only  4  inches  in  the  south,  being  in  the  greater 
portion  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  agriculture. 
Healthy  vegetation  is  accordingly  confined  to 
narrow  lands  along  the  river  courses,  and  the 
great  interfluvial  tracts,  known  as  doabs,  are 
covered  only  with  a  scanty  jungle  of  scrub,  here 
and  there  affording  pasturage. 
As  in  all  parts  of  India,  moat  of  the  inhab- 
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itants  are  engaged  in  agriculture.    The  soil  as  a  an  increase  of  7.13  per  cent.,  as  against  an 
rule  is  highly  fertile  and  only  lacks  an  adequate  increase    of    10.74    per   cent,    in   the   preceding 
water  supply.    In  the  south  there  is  practically  decade.    There  were  202  inhabitants  to  the  square 
a  barren  desert.     In  the  extreme  north  good  mile,  or  considerably  less  than  half  the  density 
crops  are  usually  raised  and  without  irrigation,  of  the  Ganges  Valley  region.    Since  the  Punjab 
There  is  a  larger  irrigated  area  in  this  province  lies   at   the   northwest   gateway   of   India,    the 
—9,375,000  acres — than  in  any  of  the  other  gov-  numerous  migrations  and  military  expeditions 
ernmental  divisions.    This  area  has  been  greatly  from  the  west  have  passed  through  it,  making  it 
extended  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  large  irn-  the  scene  of  numerous  conflicts.    The  result  has 
gating  enterprises  of  the  British  Government,  been  that  in  many  respects  it  is  different  from  the 
the  Government  canals   supplying  an  area  of  other  portions  of  India.    The  Caucasian  blood  is 
4,243,000  acres.    An  area  almost  equal  to  this  more  pronounced,  as  is  also  the  military  spirit, 
amount  is  watered  from  wells,  but  reservoirs  or  The  Jats  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  population, 
tanks'  are  almost  wholly  wanting.    In  the  south  The  Pathans  have  scattered  settlements  through- 
the  canal  system  of  irrigation  prevails  and  the  out  the  province,  and  the  Beluchis  have  settle- 
irrigated  areas  fringe  the  river  courses.    In  the  ments  on  the  Lower  Indus.    Over  one-half  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  country  wells  are  common,  people   are  Mohammedans — a   larger   per  cent, 
and  the  cultivated  area  is  not  limited  to  the  prox-  than  is  found   in .  other  parts  of  India.     The* 
unity  of  the  rivers.     The  Punjab  has  become  Pathans  and  the  Beluchis  nearly  all  hold  to  that 
noted  for  its  wheat  crops.     It  produces  more  faith.    A  large  number  of  Jats  are  Hindus.    The 
wheat  than  any   other   province.     The   wheat-  Sikhs    (<!•▼•)    are  an  offshoot  from  the -Hindu 
growing  area,   however,  has  not  increased  for  Jats.    The  Christians  numbered  in  1901  only  53,- 
some  time.    Rice,  on  the  contrary,  receives  much  587,  of  whom  30,839  are  Europeans.    The  caste 
less  attention  than  in  most  of  the  sections  of  the  system,  as  adopted  by  the  Indus  Valley  Jats,  dif- 
country,  less  than  500,000  acres  being  devoted  fers  materially  from  the  original  system.     The* 
to  it.  Large  quantities  of  pulse,  millet,  and  other  Sikhs  have  endeavored  without  success  to  abolish 
food  grains  are  grown,  and  sugar-cane,  cotton,  caste.    As  in  other  parts  of  India,  most  of  the 
and  oil  seeds  are  also  important  products.    The  population  lives  in  rural  villages.     Delhi,  the 
general  desert  conditions  are  of  course  a  serious  largest. city,  had  a  population  in  1901  of  208,300. 
disadvantage  to  pastoral  pursuits,  yet  this  in-  Lahore,  the  capital,  ranks  second  'with  120,000, 
dustry  receives  considerable  attention,  and  the  having  decreased  from  176,800  since  1891.     In 
cattle  for  1900  were  estimated  at  8,197,000  head,  1897  there  were  8507  schools  of  all  grades,  with 
the  buffaloes  at  2,495,000,  and  sheep  and  goats  265,922  pupils.     The  cost  of  maintaining  these 
at  9,901,000.     The  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  was  divided  between  the  provincial  and  the  local 
together  numbered  less  than  1,000,000.     In  the  units  of  government  supplemented  from  fees  and 
drier  portions   of  the  country  camels  are  the  other  sources.     For  the  history  of  the  Punjab, 
most  serviceable  animals,  and  the  province  con-  see  Sikhs;  and  for  the  language,  see  Panjam 
tains  twice  as  many  of  them — 271,000 — as  any  Language  and  Literature. 
British  Indian  Province.    See  India.  Bibliography.    Griffin,  The  Rajas  of  the  Pun- 
Some  manufacturing  is  engaged  in,  the  Ori-  jab  (2d  ed.,  London,  1872) ;  Report  on  the  Ad- 
ental  domestic  methods  being  most  common.    In  ministration  of  the  Punjab  (Lahore,  1863-1902) ; 
1899  there  were  106  factories,  employing  12,054  Cunningham,  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  vol. 
hands.   Among  the  chief  products  are  muslins  and  xiv.    (London,  1882);  Medlicott,  Sketch  of  the 
other  cotton  goods,  manufactures  of  camel's  hair,  Geology  of  the  Punjab   (Calcutta,  1888) ;  Gore, 
and  glazed  tiles  and  pottery.    The  potter's  art  es-  Lights  and  Shades  of  Hill  Life  in  the  Afghan 
peeially  has  degenerated  under  foreign  influence,  and  Hindu  Highlands  of  the  Punjab    (London, 
The  province  now  has  railroad  connection  with  1895) ;  Latif,  History  of  the  Punjab  from  the 
the  three  principal  trade  centres  of  India — Cal-  Earliest  Antiquity  .to   the  Present   Time    (ib., 
cutta,  Bombay,  and  Karachi.    The  Indus  River  1896). 

affords  water  transportation,  but  railway  compe-  PTJNKIE   (of  uncertain  etymology).    One  of 

tition  has  reduced  this  to  a  minimum.    The  un-  the  biting  midgets  of  the  family  Chironomidas  and 

ports  into  the  Punjab  from  other  parts  of  India  g^^  Ceratopagon.    These  flies  are  very  minute, 

average  about  $35,640,000  annually,  the  largest  and  one          ieg    (Ceratopagon  nocivum)    is  the 

items  being  cotton  goods    (mostly  European),  c&U9e  of  considerable  distress  to  hunters  in  the 

ffiS and  T  ?e  W118,4^  rut  Maine   woods,    where    it   is    called    'no-see-um.' 

$29,160,000  annually,  the  principal  articles  being  other  8pecies  are  found  in  both  North  ^  South 

wheat,  raw  cotton,  hides,  grain  and  pulse,  rape  America.    The  larvae  feed  on  decaying  animal  or 

and  mustard  seed.    Over  90  per  cent,  oi  the  wheat  vegetable  matter, 

passes  through  the  port  of  Karachi.  t»tt-ww  a  ■«■ 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  province  is  q  FTJNNAH,  plin'a.    A  native  State  of  India. 

the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  bee  "ANNA« 

the  Governor-General  of  India  with  the  approval  PTJNO,  p5o*nft.    The  southeasternmost  depart- 

of  the  Crown.    Since  1897  the  province  has  had  a  ment  of  Peru,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cuzco,  on 

legislative  council  of  nine  nominated  members,  the  east  and  south  by  Bolivia,  and  on  the  west 

There  are  148  municipalities,  in  two-thirds  of  by  Moquegua  and  Arequipa  (Map:  Peru,  C  6). 

which  the  municipal  committees  are  elected  by  Area,  about  40,000  square  miles.  The  northern 

the  rate-payers.     District  boards  have  oversight  part  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  Cara- 

of  the  rural  regions,  and  most  of  the  districts  are  baya   Range   of   the   eastern   cordillera   of  the 

divided  into  smaller  divisions  with  local  boards.  Andes,  whose  forest-covered  slopes  belong  to  the 

The  population,  in  1901.  numbered  22,455,819  region  of  the  Montana,  and  give  rise  to  the  River 

(of  which,  however,  2,125,480  have  since  been  Madre  de  Dios.    The  southern  half  belongs  to  the 

deducted  as  belonging  to  the  Northwest  Frontier  basin  of  Lake  Titicaca,  whose  waters  form  the 

Province).    Between  1890  and  1900  there  was  southeastern  boundary  of  the  department.    The 
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freater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  Aymara  however,  become  a  popular  sport,  especially  in 

ndians,  live  in  the  lofty  Titicaca  basin,  where  England,  where  the  conditions  of  climate  and  the 

the  climate  is  cold  and  but  little  agriculture  can  nature  of  the  rivers  are  particularly  favorable 

be  carried  on.     The  chief  occupation  is  cattle-  to  it.    The  Thames  Punting  Club  was  revived  in 

raising,  and  very  little  is  produced  for  export.  1890,  and  holds  championship  and  other  races. 

Population,   in    1806,   537,345.     The   capital   is  This  club  differentiates  punts  from  other  partly 

Puno  (q.v.).  similar  boats  by  defining  a  punt  as  "a  flat-hot- 

PUNO.     The  capital  of  the  Department  of  tomed  craft  without  stem,  keel,  or  stern-post, 

Puno,  Peru,  100  miles  east  of  Arequipa,  on  the  and  with  the  width  at  each  end  at  least  one-half 

western  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  width  of  the  widest  part."    Amateur  punt- 

of  the  Mollendo-Cuzco  Railway   (Map:   Peru,  D  ing  championships  have  been  held  in  England 

7).    It  is  the  centre  of  trade  between  Bolivia  and  annually  since  1886,  and  professional  races  since 

the  Peruvian  coast.    Population,  about  5000.  1876.    See  Boat. 

PTriPSHON,    William    Morley     (1824-81).  PUNTA  ABEKAS,  poTm'ta  a-ra'naa.   A  port 

An   English   Weslyan   Methodist   minister.     He  of    Cmle     situated     on     the     northwest    shore 

was    born   at    Doncaster,    Yorkshire,    became   a  of     the     Strait     of     Magellan      (Map:     Chile, 

local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Church,  entered  £    lVm    *  ^    ^^    has,  &ow1\    ™Pidly>  **<} 

the  ministry  in  1844,  and  was  sent  for  a  few  has   broad  streets,   several   fine   buildings,  and 

months  to  the  theological  institution  at  Rich-  electric  lighting.    It  is  an  indispensable  port  of 

mond.    His  first  regular  parish  was  Whitehaven  J*11  an,d  ?°ahnS  Nation  for  all  steamers  passing 

(1845),  and  he  held  pastorates  in  Newcastle-on-  *hrou^   *£   StrS%  and   haf   a  «"*"**"* 

Tyne,  Sheffield,  LeedsrLondon,  and  Bristol.     In  m  wo°  >  8km*>  **. "£  ^~ttf,eJPro*1^ 

1868  he  was  sent  to  Canada,  where  he  was  presi-  Population,  in  1895,  3227;  in  1900  (estimated), 

dent  of  the  Conference  for  five  successive  years,    "419.  

and  was  instrumental  in  building  churches,  PUNTABEMAS,  or  PTJNTA  ARENAS, 
strengthening  Victoria  University,  and  the  en-  The  principal  seaport  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
largement  of  the  denomination.  In  1873  he  re-  Costa  Rica,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Xicoya,  44 
turned  to  England.  In  1875  he  became  secretary  miles  west  of  San  Jos6  (Map:  Central  America, 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society.  E  5).  Its  harbor  is  provided  with  an  iron  break* 
His  eloquence  and. power  as  a  preacher  placed  water,  but  large  vessels  anchor  outside.  It  is 
him  among  the  foremost  clergymen  of  his  day.  the  western  terminus  of  the  transatlantic  rail- 
He  published  volumes  of  addresses,  lectures,  and  road  from  Port  Lim6n.  It  has  steamship  corn- 
sermons  and  one  volume  of  poems.  Consult  his  munication  with  the  United  States.  It  exports 
Life  by  Macdonald  (chapters  xi.-xv.  by  Professor  coffee,  rubber,  tortoise-shell,  and  silver.  Popula- 
Reynar;  London,  3d  ed.,  1888).  tion,  about  5000. 

PXTNT,  p56nt  (Egyptian  Puent).    A  country  PUPA  (Lat.,  doll,  puppet).    That  stage  in  the 

on  the  Red  Sea,  often  mentioned  in  the  hiero-  life  of  an  insect  having  perfect  metamorphoses 

glyphic  inscriptions,  whence  the  Egyptians  ob-  which  intervenes  between  the  larva  and  the  adult, 

tained  incense,  gold,  ebony,  ivory,  leopard  skins,  See  Insect;  Metamorphosis. 

ostrich   feathers,   and   other  commodities.     The  PTJPIE/NTJ8    (M.    Clodius    Pupienus   Maxi- 

earliest  recorded  voyage  to  Punt  was  under  King  mus) .    Joint  Emperor  of  Rome  with  Balbinus  for 

Assa  of  Dynasty  5,  and  King  Se'ankh-ka-rt  of  a  few  months  in  238.    They  were  elected  bv  the 

Dynasty  11  sent  an  expedition  which,  crossing  Senate  when  the  news  came  that  the  twoGor- 

the  desert  from  Koptos  to  the  Red  Sea,  built  a  dians  had  died  in  Africa,  and  both  were  before 

ship  and  sailed  down  the  coast  to  Punt.    Expedi-  long  assassinated  by  the  soldiery, 

tions  were  also  sent  thither  by  Amenemhat  II.,  PUTIN,  Michael  Idvoesky   (1858-).    An 

Thothmes  III.,  Rameses  III.,  and  other  monarchs.  American  physicist  and  inventor,  born  at  Idvor, 

Queen  Hatshepsut   ( Hatas« i )    who  sent  a  whole  Santiieni  dungary,  of  Servian  ancestry. .  He  was 

fleet  to  Punt,  caused  the  details  of  the  voyage  aj„«„j.aj  n±  4.1®  J-iY.^  .,a^i  „*  vi«  J:  *:_  *«„« 

to  be  depicted  upon  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  !*^  %»?}*ZlT  i  \  p    L          a         Z 

Deir  el-Bahri   with  interesting  renresentationa  of  and  afc  *  nu,,tal7  9cho°1  at  PrafcUe,  and  came  to 

«?  sS!  k*« i     t  *£  1     a    ^  reP«!se,«at,on8  M  America  in  1874.    He  entered  Columbia  Collep 

Th    ™, %£.    I      wi,     p    {  w'  ^T  i! "ft  m  1879  and  graduated  in  1883.    He  then  stndW 

The  question  as  to  whether  Punt  is  to  be  sought  mathematics  and  physics  at  Cambridge  fnirw- 

on  the  Asiatic  or  the  African  side  of  the  Red  Sea  „it      e^,^    J^  *aiao  at  the   u^ur  of 

^u£J    J?»,     i£T*-.                '  -?    %"L  **&*>  where  in  1889  he  received  the  degr^  of 

evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  it  seems  j^i.'^  #  .a»:i^»,wa»«    i,^i^;««  „k?i-  «u™^  ♦k* 

clear  that  it  corresponded  with  the  modern  Abys-  fej^jjjj Fetfowshh ^  of  &.lTmbU     UdI  hi' 

n2!"»S£  S^-SSiJjJ? TH^^bSE?  "tura  *»  America  he  was  appointed'  instructor 

?««/^M«lVr^4^P«^,^ri7?h  (^8K *'  in  mathematical  physics  at  Columbia  University. 

1868) ;  MUller,  Aaten  und  huropo.   (lb.,  1893) ;  d  ,     1892  .jjJLi  Drofegso,  „f  mechanics     In 

SSffi  "&?££&  *&**  •(L0,^d??•  ^tVt5  1901   he  b^anti  p^f^rTf  ekX-me^Snii 

Naville,    Dexr    el-Bahrx,    Memoirs    XII.,    XIIL,  T>^^oartW    -d,,^..*;    ~M*    ;™™~*««*    -™™k^ 

aV^'  >oi  thr Egypt  Exploraiion  M  52T  S3E&  mretUT^tn«r^ 

(London,  1894  et  seq.).  propagation,   and   theoretical   and   experimental 

PUNT,  punt    (AS.   punt,   from  Lat.   ponto,  consideration  of  the  magnetization  of  iron.    He 

punt,   pontoon,    from   pons,  bridge).     A  heavy,  became  well  known  for  his  work  on  the  propaga- 

oblong,  flat-bottomed  boat,  propelled  by  a  pole  tion  of  electrical  waves,  as  he  was  able  to  apply 

thrust  against  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  lake,  his  researches  in  this  field  to  long-distance  tele- 

and    useful    where     stability    and    not    speed  phony  and  multiplex  telegraphy.    By  his  use  of 

is    needed.      It    is    a    primitive    form    of   boat,  non-uniform  conductors  in  which  wire  coils  pos- 

found  in  many  countries,  notably  from  ancient  sessing  a  certain  amount  of  self-induction  were 

times  on  the  waterways  of  Mexico.    Punting  has,  placed  at  stated  intervals  along  the  conductor,  he 
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was  able  to  prevent  the  attenuation  of  the  elec-  of  elaborate,  usually  grotesque  formation.  They 
trical  waves  so  that  a  far  greater  amount  of  ther  are  used  for  shadow-plays  as  well  as  for  direct 
original  current  could  be  received  at  the  terminal  representation,  and  the  dramas  in  which  they  are 
of  the  telephone  conductor  or  cable.  This  inven-  employed  are  of  great  elaboration — often  of  re- 
tion  greatly  extended  the  limits  of  long-distance  ligious  and  ceremonial  significance.  In  Java, 
telephony  and  made  possible  the  use  of  the  tele-  also,  women  sometimes  dress  as  puppets  and  act 
phone  with  cables  of  considerable  length.  The  in  shadow-plays,  imitating  the  stiff  posturing  of 
rights  were  acquired  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Com-  their  models.  Although  choruses  may  be  given 
pany,  in  1901,  a  year  after  the  research  had  been  them,  the  dialogue  remains  with  a  separate 
described  before  the  American  Institute  of  Elec-  speaker.  This  affords  a  living  analogy  to  a  simi* 
trical  Engineers,  and  was  also  bought  by  German  lar  stage  in  the  development  of  Oriental  drama, 
telephone  interests  and  given  an  extensive  and  tradition  of  which  is  preserved  in  China.  Among 
successful  trial.  the  Turks,  too,  and  in  Mohammedan  countries 

PUPIP'ABA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  pupa,  doll,  generally,  the  puppet-show  is  a  popular  enter- 
puppet,  pupa  +  parere,  to  bring  forth).  A  so-  tainment,  in  which,  it  is  asserted,  the  marionette 
called  series  of  flies  including  those  forms  in  actors  exhibit  a  style  of  immorality  even  more 
which  the  female  gives  birth  to  full-grown  larvae  atrocious  than  does  our  own  Punch.  Puppet- 
which  immediately  transform  to  pupse.  The  term  shows  were  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Chris- 
is  really  erroneous  and  the  group  is  not  a  nat-  tian  Church,  among  other  dramatic  means,  such 
ural  one,  the  points  of  resemblance,  as  Mtlggen-  as  miracle-plays.  In  England  these  religious  pup- 
berg  suggests,  being  probably  the  results  of  con-  pet-plays  were  called  motions.  The  earliest  exhi- 
vergence.  The  series  comprises  four  families,  the  bitions  of  this  kind  consisted  of  representations 
Hippoboscidse  or  bird-ticks  (see  Tick;  Forest-  of  stories  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
Fly),  the  Braulidse  or  bee-lice,  the  Streblidae,  ments,  or  from  the  lives  and  legends  of  saints, 
and  the  Nycteribiidae  or  bat-ticks.  (See  Tick.)  Several  men  gained  reputation  in  the  eighteenth 
The  flies  of  this  group  have  very  abnormal  habits  century  as  puppet  exhibitors,  among  them  Powell, 
and  live  by  sucking  the  blood  of  mammals,  birds,  Pinkethman,  Yates,  and  Flockton.  In  Germany 
and  bees;  in  some  cases  they  are  wingless  para-  puppets  are  said  to  have  been  known  as  early  as 
sites.  The  family  Braulidse  consists  only  of  the  twelfth  century.  Lessing  and  Goethe  in  their 
single  species,  Braula  cceca,  a  minute  insect  day  thought  the  subject  not  unworthy  of  their 
which  lives  on  bees.  The  adult  is  said  to  deposit  serious  artistic  attention.  A  favorite  piece  in  the 
a  pupa  in  the  cell  of  a  bee  by  the  side  of  a  young  German  puppet  theatres  early  in  the  nineteenth 
bee  larva.  The  queen  bee  is  said  to  be  especially  century  was  Doktor  Johannes*  Faust,  which  was 
affected  by  the  adult  Braulas.  The  series  Pu-  published  at  Frankfurt  in  1846.  In  France  the 
pipara  corresponds  with  the  group  Eproboscidae,  introduction  of  regular  marionettes  is  commonly 
which  is  ranked  as  a  suborder  of  the  Dipters.  credited  to  Pierre  Briochg,  who  had  a  puppet- 

PTTPPEB,    pup'per,    Johann.      The    correct  fow  on  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris  in  the  reign  of 

name  of  the  Gernian  Augustinian  monk  called  ^J^fc*^"  XJ?T?  i^  **!ieve*£at 

Johannes  von  Goch  (q.v.)  $**  ™re  reallv.  *nown  there  ^  earhe[-    ^fv 

.      ^^,       ^     '       ,  „   ,        ,    ,  have  been  especially  popular  at  Lyons,  where  the 

PUPPET  (OF.  poupette,  doll,  from  Lat.  pupa,  character  of  Guignol  was  invented,  but  naturally 
doll,  puppet).  A  small  jointed  figure,  com-  they  are  a  familiar  adjunct  to  fairs  and  other 
monly  of  wood  or  cardboard,  representing  a  char-  periodic  festivities  generally, 
acter  on  the  stage  of  a  puppet  theatre,  and  moved  Of  the  marionette  drama  of  Western  Europe 
with  strings,  or  iron  rods,  or  otherwise  by  a  con-  the  real  home,  however,  seems  to  be  among  the 
cealed  agent.  For  the  dialogue  in  this  mimic  Italians.  Puppet  theatres  have  been  known  for 
drama,  the  invisible  operator  varies  his  voice  as  centuries  at  Naples,  Milan,  and  elsewhere,  and 
he  takes  the  different  roles.  The  more  elaborately  in  America  the  best-maintained  marionette  shows 
installed  puppets  are  now  commonly  called  mar-  are  among  Italian  immigrants.  The  dialogue  in 
lonettes,  from  the  French  term,  marionnettes,  a  these  mimic  theatres  is  in  its  detail  largely  ex- 
diminutive,  perhaps  through  the  form  mariolettes,  temporized.  The  favorite  themes  are  legends  of 
of  Marie,  and  denoting  originally  little  figures  the  Court  of  Charlemagne.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Of  the  simpler  form  of  pup-  considerable  literature  for  the  marionette  stage. 
pets,  the  familiar  representatives  are  Punch  and  Thus,  besides  what  has  already  been  mentioned, 
Judy.   See  Punch.  may  be  cited  such  German  collections  as  Engel, 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  entertainment  is  lost  Deutsche  Puppenkomodien  (Oldenburg,  1874-92), 

in  antiquity.    It  was  known  to  both  Greeks  and  Kollmann,  Deutsche  Puppenspiele( Leipzig,  1891), 

Romans.    Figures  with  movable  limbs  have  been  and    Mahlmann,    Marionet  ten  theater     (Leipzig, 

found  even  in  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt  and  of  1806),  and  also  some  of  the  best-known  pieces  of 

Etruria,  though   many  of  these  were  probably  Maeterlinck,  to  say  nothing  of  his  imitators.    A 

only  dolls  for  children  and  afford  little  evidence  distinction  might,  however,  properly  be  drawn  be- 

of  a  puppet  drama.    Of  this  perhaps  the  earliest  tweeen  plays  actually  for  marionette  performance 

development  was  in  India.    It  is  significant  that  and  the  so-called  'plays  for  marionettes,'  which 

the  Sanskrit  equivalent  for  stage-manager,  sH-  merely  form  a  modern  literary  type  subtly  de- 

tradh&ra,    literally    means    thread-holder.      In  fined  through  the  associations  of  the  name.    On 

China  puppet-shows   are    likewise    known,    and  the  puppet  theatre  there  are  observations  in  The 

also  an  adaptation  of  them  in  which  the  movable  Spectator  and  The  Tatler,  and  Addison  wrote  a 

figures  cast  their  shadows  upon  a  curtain,  whence  Latin  poem  entitled  Machines  Oesticulantes  (An- 

the  name,  ombres  chinoises.    See  Shadow-Play,  glice,  A  Puppet-Show).    Consult,  on  the  history  of 

Puppet-shows  have  received  perhaps  their  high-  the  subject:  Magnin,  Histoire  des  marionnettes 

est  development  among  the  Javanese,  who  may  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1862) ;  Pischel,  Die  Heimat  des 

have  derived  the  idea  from  India.    The  Javanese  Puppenspiels  (Halle,  1900)  ;  Maindron,  Marion- 

puppets  are  ordinarily  about  two  feet  high,  and  nettes  et  guignols  (Paris,  1900). 
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PTJQTJINA,.  p53-ke/na.    A  people  of  very  low  PTJB'BECX  BEDS.    The  name  given  in  Eng- 

grade  of  culture  and  intelligence  formerly  living  land  to  a  group  of  strata  forming  the  upper  mem- 

upon  certain  islands  in  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  ad-  ber  of  the  Oolite  group  of  the  Upper  Jurassic, 

jacent  shores  in  Southern  Peru.    Their  language  well  developed  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  south  of 

constitutes  a  distinct  stock,  and  is  said  to  have  Poole  estuary,  in  Dorsetshire, 

been  at  one  time  one  of  the  three  general  Ian-  PTjIfCELL,  Henry  (c.1658-95).    One  of  the 

gUag6S      J«*  m08t  eminent  of   English   musicians.     He  was 

FXJBACE,  poo"'ra-sa'.    A  volcano  rising  from  born  at  Westminster,  and  was  the  son  of  Henry 

the  Central  Cordillera  in  Colombia,  220  miles  Purcell,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal 

southwest  of  Bogota  and  immediately  east  of  the  appointed  at  the  Restoration.    He  lost  his  father 

town  of  Popayan   (Map:   Colombia,  B  3).     Its  at  the  age  of  six,  and  was  indebted  for  his  musical 

present  height  is  about  15,500  feet,  but  previous  training  to  Cook,  Humphreys,  and  the  famous 

to  1849,  when  its  top  was  blown  off  by  an  explo-  English  church  organist  and  composer,  Dr.  Blow, 

sion,  it  was  considerably  higher.    The  crater  is  His  compositions  at  a  very  early  age  showed 

still  active,  emitting  continuously  large  quantities  evidence  of  talent.     In  1680  he  was  chosen  to 

of  hot  vapor.  succeed  Dr.  Christopher  Gibbons  as  organist  of 

PTJBANA,    poTJ-ra'na    (Skt.,    ancient    lore).  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  1681  he  was  made 

The  name  of  a  class  of  late  poetic  Hindu  works  organist  of  the  chapel  royal.     He  wrote  numer- 

of  mixed  cosmogonic,  epic,  and  didactic  character.  9™   anthems   and   other   compositions   for  the 

The  word  pur&na  occurs  frequently  in  the  prose  Church,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after  for  the 

texts  of  the  Veda  as  a  designation  of  the  Veda's  *"*  ?f  the  various  cathedrals,  most  of  which  have 

own  cosmogonic  and  legendary  lore;  the  name  is  retained  their  place  and  popularity  to  the  pre* 

also  given  to  the  great  epic,  the  MaMbUrata  ent  day.     Purcell  s  dramatic  and  chamber  coro- 

(q.v.) .  But  in  its  most  distinctive  sense  the  word  P°«tlon8  are  even  more  remarkable.    Among  the 

refers  to  a  class  of  writings  which  certainly  do  former  may  be  mentioned  hw  music  to  Tte  Tern 

not  date  before  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  and  some  Pf8*'  his  songs  in  Dryden  s  Ktng  Arthur,  his  mu- 

of  which  may  be  as  late  as  a.d.  1500.    The  exist-  ™  *°  Howard's  and  Dryden  s  IndtanQuee*,  to 

ing  Puranas  seem  to  be  sectarian  religious  man-  Urfe^s  P™  *""*?  *?d  hlf  *"**  Qiteen\  *¥ 

uals  for  the  people,  written  in  the  interest  of  FA™**?**  °£  whidi,  tag  lost    waa  found  in 

either  the  worshipers  of  Vishnu   (q.v.)   or  Siva  19J1.    A  great  many  of  his  cantatas,  odes  glees, 

(q.v.).     Though  the  fundamental  Hindu  Triad,  catehes,  and  rounds  are  yet  in  demand  through- 

Brahma,   Visffnu,   and    Siva,   is   recognized   the  out  England.     In  1683  he  composed  12  sonatas 

Vishnuite  Kurma-Purana   does  not  hesitate   to  for  two  violins  and  a  bass     Purcell  studied  the 

say:  "Vishnu  is  the  divinity  of  the  gods,  Siva  of  J1*1.1*11  ™a.9teJ?  deeply,  and  often  made  reference 

the  devils;"  to  Brahma  all  alike  refer  only  in  a  *?  hw  obligations  to  them.     In  onpiahty  and 

perfunctorV  fashion.    According  to  ancient  tradi-  ™gor,as  well  as  harmony  and  variety  of  expres- 

tion,  the  ideal  Purana  is  divided  into  five  parts:  £on'  he,  far  surpassed  ^th  his  predecessors  and 

/i\  D«.;m.~*r  ^^«+;^«  «•  ^^o«^«««»r .  /o\  oLis^wi  hw  contemporaries.    His  church  music  was  col- 

of  worlds;  (3)  genealogy  of  gods  and  patriarch,!  ^tlK'^h.  SraTL ?£yZ 

(4)  Jfa»„<mtar«,the  periodsof  reigns  of  Manus;  g^nf"^  works      He  W^cLrtkdTte 

(5)  the  history  of  the  dynasties  of  kings.  Though  J&JrVwtarEtTrfaS?  ™e  Jo^r«co^ii»d 
no  extant  Purana  is  so  divided,  yet  the  subject  .^J£J™,J£?  w^.^^Ll^.I^SS^n 
matter  roughly  follows  that  ordeV  .  The  eniire  ^^wafturied  ^wlhSSKK 
type  of  composition  is  of  secondary  importance;  _ _„  LJ  .  . 
it  borrows  its  themes  very  largely  from  the  PUBCELL,  John  Baptist  (1800-83).  A 
epic  literature,  and  represents  religion,  prac-  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.  He  was  born  at 
tices,  and  legends  in  an  exaggerated,  fantastic,  Mallow,  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  United  States  at 
often  distorted  fashion.  The  actual  light  which  ,the  a&e  of  eighteen.  He  studied  at  Asbury  Co  - 
the  Puranas  shed  upon  the  antiquity  they  pro-  }ege,  Baltimore,  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's  Col- 
fess  to  illumine  is  very  small.  The  number  lege>  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  at  Pans  and  Issy,  and 
of  Puranas  is  said  to  be  eighteen,  in  the  fol-  was  ordained  at  Paris  in  1826.  Returning  to  the 
lowing  order:  Brahma,  Padma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  tt»ted  States,  he  became  professor  of  moral 
Bhagavata,  Naradiya,  Markandeya,  Agni,  Bha-  philosophy  at  Mount  Saint  Marys  College,  and 
vishya,  Brahmavaivarta,  Linga,  Varaha,  Skanda,  eY^tutally  Wft8  elevated  to  the  presidency.  In 
Vamana,  Kurma,  Matsya,  Garuda,  Brahmanda.  ^33  h*  became  Bishop  of  Cincinnati  in  1839 
Some  lists  omit  the  Agni  and  replace  it  bv  the  assistant  at  the  Pontifical  throne,  and  m  18o0 
Vayu-Purana.  Of  these  the  second,  third,  fifth,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati.  During  his  long  pre- 
sixth,  tenth,  seventeenth,  and  probably  the  first  lacy  he  extended  the  effectiveness  of  the  Church 
are  Puranas  of  the  Vishnu  sect;  the  fourth,  m  his  diocese  and  gained  ^eat  personal  p^ular- 
eighth,  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  belong  !*7  J*™  within  and  without  his  own  Church, 
to  the  Siva  sect.  The  others  are  not  so  well  de-  Misfortunes  overtook  his  later  years  through  un- 
fined.  A  great  many  of  the  Puranas  have  been  fortunate  investments  or  the  inadequate  business 
edited  and  published,  or  are  in  course  of  publica-  management  of  funds  intrusted^ to  the  keeping  of 
tion,  especially  in  the  collection  of  texts  published  ™s  brother,  the  Rev.  Edward  Purcell.  The  Arch- 
in  Calcutta  under  the  name  of  Bibliotheia  Indica.  hi3^P  assumed  responsibility  for  the  failure, 
Of  translations  there  are  few;  the  moat  accessible  making  an  assignment  of  his  personal  and  dio- 
specimen  in  English  is  the  translation  in  five  ce8an  V^V^^Y  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors, 
volumes  of  the  Vishnu- Purana  by  Wilson,  edited  PUB/CHAS,  Samuel  (c.1575-1626).  An 
by  Fitzedward  Hall  (London,  1864-70).  The  first  English  clergyman  and  author.  He  was  born  at 
nine  books  of  the  Bhagavata-Purana  were  trans-  Thaxted,  in  Essex.  Taking  orders  after  his 
lated  into  French  by  Burnouf  (Paris,  1840-44) .  graduation  from  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
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he  became  curate  of  Purleigh,  in  Essex,  after-  mixed  chalice,  of  a  cap  or  beretta,  of  *hory 
wards  minister  at  Estwood,  in  Essex,  and  with  water/  and  of  wafer-bread  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
an  interim  when  he  served  George  Abbot,  Arch-  wearing  of  certain  vestments,  and  the  turning  of 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  as  chaplain,  finally  became  his  back  to  the  people  at  certain  stages  of  the 
parson  of  Saint  Martin's,  near  Ludgate.  He  service.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  adverse 
is  notable,  after  Hakluyt,  as  the  writer  and  com-  to  Mr.  Purchas  on  all  points  except  that  relating 
piler  of  books  of  voyages;  and  having  inherited  to  the  beretta.  The  judgment  was  rendered  on 
many  unpublished  narratives,  upon  the  death  of  an  ex  parte  hearing,  as  the  respondent  was  pro- 
the  former,  he  resigned  his  living  to  engage  in  vided  with  funds  to  procure  counsel  only  after  the 
their  publication.  His  works  are:  Purchas,  His  decision  was  pronounced;  his  petition  for  a  re- 
Pilgrimage,  or  Relations  of  the  World  and  the  hearing  of  the  case  was  refused,  and  the  course 
Religions  Observed  in  All  Ages  (1613),  a  work  of  the  court  in  so  doing  was  the  subject  of  much 
which  assembles  all  accessible  information  gath-  unfavorable  comment.  Mr.  Purchas  was  corn- 
ered from  the  various  voyagers  concerning  the  in-  pelled  to  pay  the  costs  and  admonished  to  discon- 
habitants  of  the  world  and  their  religions;  the  tinue  the  prohibited  practices.  He  refused  to 
writer's  industry,  as  he  declares  in  his  dedicatory  comply,  and  in  1872  was  suspended,  and  his 
epistle,  led  him  to  consult  1200  authors ;  Purchas,  property  sequestrated  to  pay  the  costs.  He  died 
His  Pilgrim.     Microcosmus,  or  the  History  of  in  October,  1872. 

Man.    Relating  the  Wonders  of  His  Generation,        PTJBDTTE'  TTNIVEB8ITY.    A  coeducational 

Vanities  in  His  Degeneration,  Necessity  of  His  state  institution  of  higher  learning  at  Lafayette, 

Regeneration  (1619)  ;  Hakluytus  Posthumus,  or  ind>>  established  in  1869,  and  named  for  John 

Purchas  His  Pilgrimes,  Contayning  a  History  of  Purdue,  an  early  benefactor.     Its  income  is  de- 

the  World  in  Sea  Voyages  and  Land-Travells  by  rived  chiefly  from  the  land  grant  of  1862  and 

Englishmen,  and  Others   (4  vols.,   1625).     This  from  the  Morrill  and  Hatch  acts,  and  amounted  in 

work  contains   the  matter  left  by  Hakluyt,  is  1903  to  $219,611.    The  university  is  the  Indiana 

now  exceedingly  rare,  and  much  sought  after.  Institute  of  Technology,  designed  to  afford  a  good 

Its  accuracy  is  not  above  criticism.  theoretical   and   practical   education    in   mathe- 

PXJBCHASE.     A  mechanical  contrivance  of  matics,  science,  literature,  and  art.    It  embraces 

pulleys  and  ropes  for  gaining  power.    See  Block;  six  schools:  Mechanical  Engineering,  Civil  Engi- 

Tackle.  neering,     Electrical     Engineering,     Agriculture, 

PTJBCHASB.  In  its  technical  legal  sense,  the  Sc*ence,  and  Pharmacy.  Students  in  each  of  the 
act  by  which  a  person  acquires  an  estate  in  land  ?chools  are  ^^^  *°  BPen<J  an  average  of  three 
in  any  way  other  than  by  inheritance,  where  the  jours  a  day  in  laboratory,  shop,  or  field.  It  con- 
heir  is  substituted  in  place  of  his  ancestor  by  fe/8  ™e  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  and  gradu- 
operation  of  law.  Consult  the  authorities  re-  ate  m  Pharmacy  m  course,  and  the  following 
ferred  to  under  Real  Property.  degrees  for  advanced  work:   Master  of  science, 

In  a  popular  sense  the  word  purchase  denotes  mechanical,  electrical,   and   civil   engineer,   and 

the  act  of  buying  any  kind  of  property,  the  pur-  analytical  chemist.    The  requirement  for  admis- 

chaser  being  called  the  vendee  and  the  seller  the  81on  18  an  examination  or  a  certificate  from  a 

vendor.    See  Sales.  commissioned  school.     In  1903  there  were  1339 

',„.„-.  «^«misi«*      a  *  j.         *  students  and  99  instructors.    The  university  has 

PURCHASE  SYSTEM:.    A  former  system  of  90  acres  of  land  in  it8  campus  and  farm.    It9  en. 

obtaining   commissions    m    the    British    Army,  dowmeilt  was  $340,000,  its  grounds  and  buildings 

abolished  by  royal  warrant  in  July,  1871.    The  were  valued  at  $658jooo,  and  the  total  value  of 

system  did  not  exist  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  En-  the  college  prop€rtv  was  estimated  at  $760,000. 

gmeers,    Marines,    Nineteenth    *p    ^enty-first  The  ,ib         contained  11,611  volumes. 

regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the   101st  to   109th  ««I«»^W      «      ^ 

regiments  of  foot.    Regulations  fixed  the  value  of        PuBOATION.     See  Compurgation. 

the  different  grades  as  follows:  PTJBGATIVES    (Lat.  purgativus,  cathartic, 

Lieutenant-colonel $4,500  from  purgare,  to  cleanse,  from  purus,  pure  + 

M«for. 8,600  agere,  to  drive,  to  do).    Medicines  which,  within 

LteSSant ^too  a  comParatively  short  time  after  administration, 

Cornet  or  Enii^l"7™""""«™  450  produce  a  more  or  less  fluid  evacuation  of  the 

T  ..  i_  v  1.  •  u*al  bowels.     These  drugs  act  partly  by  stimulating 

In  practice  much  higher  prices  would  often  be  the  perifltaltic  mofioil    (  £.,   *,  ^he  inte8tine, 

E2'  £rtlCFlar.y  m.thi  G^.W"™*-    No  wher£b     the  contente  oflhe' bowel  are  hurried 

rank  above  lieutenant-colonel  could  be  purchased  in  the£     a  to  the  rect         ftnd       ^     b 

SLST*        tb5  8J^  WaS  aTed  utat  1a  determining  the  passage  of  a  large  amount  of 

tended I  to .secure  for  the  army  men  of  wealth  and  fluid  into  ^he  ^^  from  the  *blood  vessel8< 

h^h  station,  which  had  a  corresponding  effect  purgatives  may   be  classified  as  follows;    (1) 

1  \9^f}^  m\^r^  ^{^  ^y-0n  the  Laxatives  (q.v.).     (2)  Simple  purgatives,  includ- 

SEEJ?1*  *  wa*  held  *""*$  *  lmmA  out.m.any  ing  aloes,  rnubarb    ciscara  sa^rada,  senna,  and 

durable  men,  and  confined  army  commissions  0X!galL     (3)  Dra8tic  purgativ%t  8Uch  a8  /alap, 

a  P"™5^*1  *ew-  scammony,  gamboge,  croton  oil,  colocynth,  elate- 

PTTRCHAS  JUDGMENT.     A  celebrated  ec-  rium,  and  calomel.  Small  doses  of  the  drastic  pur- 

clesiastical  judgment  rendered  by  the  judicial  gatives  act  as  mild  cathartics;   when  taken  in 

committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Herbert  vs.  large  doses,  they  act  as  irritant  poisons,  and  are 

Purcbas,  an  appeal  from  the  Canterbury  Court  employed  when  milder  purgatives  have  proved 

of  Arches  brought  in  1871.    The  defendant  or  re-  inefficient,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a 

spondent  was  charged  with  Popish  practices  in  large  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  system,  as  in 

connection  with  public  services  conducted  by  him  dropsical  affections.     Certain  of  these  drugs,  as 

at  Saint  James's  Chapel,  Brighton,  England.    The  jalap,  elaterium,  and  scammony,  are  called  hy- 

principal  offenses  charged  were  the  use  of  the  dragogue  cathartics,  because  of  the  large  amount 
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of  secretion  they  excite.     (4)  Saline  purgatives,  taboo  (q.v.).    The  question  of  health  naturally 

These  also  increase  the  secretion  of  intestinal  enters  later,  in  the  reflective  age,  but  has  no 

fluid  and  hinder  its  reabsorption,  so  that  a  large  force  in  primitive  times.     Laws  similar  to  the 

amount  of  it  accumulates  in  the  bowel  and  excites  Jewish   are   found   among  Mohammedans,  and 

gentle  peristalsis  and  a  free  evacuation.     The  with  Hindus  and  Persians  laws  of  purification 

salines  are  largely  used  as  habitual  purgatives,  are  even  more  exacting. 

They  form  the  essential  ingredient  of  most  pur-  PTrBIM.    One  of  the  later  Jewish  festivals, 

gative  mineral  waters  (q.y.)      In  this  class  are  for  wM<jh  ^  Jewiflh  Church           u  the  ^ 

sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  soda,  phos-  of  Egther  M  the  hi8torical  basi8<   FAccordillg  to 

phate  of  soda,  and  the  potaasio-tartrate  of  so<k  this  hook    ^  fegtiyal  wftg  in8tituted  to  com- 

either  m  simple  solution  or  in  the  form  of  Seid-  memorate  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  of  Persia 

lit*  powder  Jq  v  ) .     (5)   Cholagogue  P^atwes  from  a  ma88acre  ^th  which  they  were  threatened 

are  those  which  have  a  stimulating  effect  either  in  the  ^     of  Xerxeg  (BC  486.465)  at  the  insti. 

on  the  secretion  or  flow  of  the  bile,  and  produce  tion  ofJHaman>  the  King's  prime  minister.   It 

green-colored  or  'bilious'  stools.     Several  of  the  ^  celebrated  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  month 

drugs  already  mentioned  possess  this  property.  Adar  and  ig  preceded  by  a  day  of  fasting  as 

Among   the    cholagogues    most    frequently    em-  preparation.     (Cf.  Esther  iv.  15-17.)     Scholars 

ployed I  are  podophyllin  calomel  mercury,  and ^the  ^  hold  that  the  Book  of  Esther  (q.v.)  is  large- 

phosphate  and  sulphate  of  soda.     Consult  Pot-  j     or          x     fictitious,  think  that  it  may  have 

ter,  Materia  Medun,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeu-  ^  ^itt^  to  juatify  and  acc0unt  for  a  fast  and 

tics  (New  York,  1903) .  festival,  the  origin  of  which  was  lost  in  obscurity. 

PTJBGATOBIO,  pSoVga-tyrA-a  (It.,  Purga-  what  the  earlier  significance  of  fast  and  festival 
tory).  The  second  part  of  Dante's  Divina  Com-  was  is  conjectural  in  the  absence  of  definite 
media.  After  leaving  the  Inferno,  Dante,  guided  data.  They  are  thought  to  be  of  Babylonian 
by  Vergil,  reaches  the  Mount  of  Purgatory  in  origin.  The  occurrence  in  the  spring  suggests 
the  Western  Ocean.  They  ascend  the  steep  ap-  a  solar  festival,  the  fast  representing  the  death 
proach  to  the  gate  of  Purgatory,  where  Dante's  0f  winter,  while  the  festival  marks  the  joyous 
forehead  is  marked  by  an  angel  with  seven  P's  return  of  spring.  Thus  interpreted  Haman  and 
(standing  for  Peccatum — 'sin'),  one  of  which  he  Vashti  symbolize  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
loses  on  each  of  the  seven  terraces  where  the  year;  Mordecai  and  Esther,  hailed  as  King  and 
seven  deadly  sins  are  punished.  When  they  Queen,  are  the  new  favorites  who  bring  in  ftr- 
reach  the  river  bounding  Purgatory,  Vergil  leaves  tility  and  renewal  of  vegetation.  The  feast  of 
Dante,  and  Beatrice  approaches  to  lead  him  Purim  corresponds  in  time  with  a  festival,  men- 
onward  to  Paradise.  tioned  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  in  celebra- 

PTJBOATOBY  (ML.  purgatorium,  from  Lat.  tion  of  a  victory  gained  by  Judas  Maccabsus,  on 

purgatoriu8,  cleansing,  from  purgare,  to  cleanse),  the  13th  of  Adar,  b.c.  161,  over  Nicanor  (I.  Mac 

The   name  given,   in  the  Roman   Catholic  and  vii.  49;  II.  Mac.  xv.  36).    This  seems  to  have 

Oriental  churches,  to  a  place  of  purgation,  in  been  earlier  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  dead.  See 

which,  according totheir  doctrine, souls  after  death  Festivals. 

either  are  purified  from  venial  sins  or  undergo  The  name  Purim  is  explained  in  the  Book  of 

the  temporal  punishment  which,  after  the  guilt  Esther  as  'lots,'  and  the  application  of  it  to  the 

of  mortal  sin  has  been  remitted,  still  remains  to  festival  as  due  to  the  fact  that  Haman  cast  lots 

be  endured  by  the  sinner.    The  ultimate  eternal  to  determine  a  day  favorable  for  the  extermina- 

happiness  of  their  souls  is  supposed  to  be  se-  tion  of  the  Jews  (Esther  iii.  7;  ix.  26).    This  is 

cured;  but  they  are  detained  for  a  time  in  a  probably  merely  a  piece  of  folk-etymology  and 

state  of  purgation,  in  order  to  be  fitted  to  ap-  illustrates  the  obscurity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 

pear  in  the  presence  of  God.    See  Intermediate  name  at  the  time  of  composition  of  the  book.  In 

State.  Babylonian  there  is  a  word  puru,  one  meaning 

PTJBGK8TALL,  Joseph  Hammer..    See  Ham-  of  which  seems  to  have  been  *a  roiind  8ton€>'  f"*1 

mer-Purgstall.  then  lot,'  from  the  use  of  stones  in  divination. 

nTTVTiirr/iimTAir     /t  *            \e    «»•       t  Possibly  the  Jewish  author  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 

PUBLICATION     (Lat.     purtficatto,    from  ,ivi      f   pergia  or  ^  lonj     ^  ^  ^  in 

punfioare,  to  make  pure,  from  jmrus,  pure  +  ind*  but  ifc  doeg  ^'neeeiarir/  follow  ttat 

faoere   to  make).     In  a  bibheal  sense   the  act  p<lrf^  j8  ldentical  with  p«n«.    The  problem  n»y 

through  which  an  individual  became  fit  to  ap-  ^  ^^  Jf     fegtivai  ^800^^  j^  Briy 

proach  the  deity    or  regained  his  place  in  the  ,onian8  or  Pergiana   tearing  the  mune'W. 

community  after  having  been  excluded  from  it  by  or  mmMdag  ^fflcfently  like  it  to  account  for  the 

some  disability.    Purification  consisted  chiefly  in  jewj8ft  form 

ablutions  but  these  were  sometimes  accompanied  A    celebrated  by  Orthodox  Jews,  the  Purim 

by  special  sacrifices  as  expiations.     Priests  and     -  "vr  ™™u**y^  "'.  r1"".     A  wcwo, 

Levites  were  consecrated  for  the  divine  service  'f *^>  1B  a  tlme  ^t?***  and  ^^S^* 

by  'purification'  ( Lev.  viii. ) ,  and  certain  religious  »  ^gin*  as  ^  "  ^■"rSSSST  %?n£5L 

act/  could  only  be  performed  after  ablutions.  >n«  ofutheT  "*>»  ' f  £*"•     °»5"™  "£*£ 

n^<^«iw  «^  «««  ,„««  «n™^  +«  «„*„,.  *\*A  +™  Consult:    Lagarde,  Purxm.  etn  Bextrag  swr  Oe- 

Generally  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  tern-  8chiohie  a^juugUm  (Gflttingen,  1887);  Erbt 

pie   or  synagogue  without   washing  or   'sancti-  jy.     „     .       "-T^j    ^i?  iii-iu.    imai  . 

r  .     .  ,  . J    ,5  6T    ,,          .      .,.      6.   ,        ,.  Die   Purtmmge  %n  der  Bibel    (Berlin,  1900); 

SttSSSd  5?  SrtflS  ■K&S'S!  *??&  **»  *<*  **• iiL  <2d  *• "- 

Essenes)  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  piety.    Apart  '          '' 

from  the  temple  service,  however,  many  other  PURITAN,  The.  A  yacht  designed  by  Ed- 
things  required  purification.  (See  Unclean-  ward  F.  Burgess,  built  for  a  syndicate  by  Law- 
ness.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  ley,  and  launched  in  South  Boston,  May  26, 
origin  of  laws  of  purification  is  hygienic;  they  1885.  She  combined  the  features  of  the  centre- 
are   merely   phases   of   the   general   notions   of  board  sloop  with  the  outside  ballast  of  the  Eng* 
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lish  cotter.  Her  dimensions  were:  length  over  furthermore,  the  establishment  everywhere  of 
all,  93  feet;  on  water  line,  81  feet  11  inches;  an  earnest  preaching  ministry  and  of  vigorous 
beam,  22  feet  7  inches;  draught,  8  feet  10  inches,  discipline.  These  aims  conflicted,  however,  with 
After  winning  in  the  trial  races,  she  defended  the  Queen's  policy  of  inclusion,  and  she  set  her- 
the  America's  Cup  in  1885  against  the  English  self  vigorously  to  enforce  conformity  in  cere- 
yacht  Genesta,  winning  in  two  races  on  Septem-  mony  by  the  aid  of  the  bishops,  who,  under  the 
ber  14th  and  16th.  Elizabethan  policy,  were  regarded  primarily  as 

roval  asents 

PURITANS  (from Lat -purita*,  purity,  from  foe   *esult;  of  tWa       H      wa8  a  further  evo. 

purus,  pure).    A  party  title   originally  a  nick-  lution  in  puritanism  itself.    While  a  great  por- 
name  which  came  into  use  about  1564,  to  desig-  tion  of  the  Puritans  continued  to  represent  the 
nate  that  section  of  the  Church  of  England  which  de8ire8  of  the  earlier      riod  of  the  J^    whicn 
desired  a   more    thorough    reformation    of   the  j^  jugt  been  de8Cribed,  a  considerable  section 
Church  than  was  effected  under  Elizabeth,  as  now  went  further  and  questioned  the  rightfulness 
such  reformation  was  understood  by  Continental  of  that  form  of  CnurcJ  government  'by  law  es- 
Protestantism,     especially     of     the     Calvinistic  tablished'  which  prevented  the  reforms  that  they 
school.    From  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  wi8hed.    The  typical  leader  of  this  second  stage 
age  there  had  been  three  parties  in  the  Church  of  puritanism  was  Thomas  Cartwright    (1535- 
of  England:  a  Romanizing  element  which  desired  i603).     in  his  opinion  the  only  biblical  system 
to  continue  the  connection  with  the  Pope,  whom  of  Churcn  government  was  one  essentially  Pres- 
it  regarded  as  the  vicar  of  Christ;  a  Protestant  byterian;  and,  while  he  was  willing  to  tolerate 
party  which  desired  the  full  modification  of  the  the  existence  of  an  extremely  modified  episcopacy, 
Church  of  England,  at  least  in  doctrine,  into  con-  he  WOuld  introduce  into  each  parish  the  discipli- 
formity  with    Continental    Protestantism;    and  nary  and  elective  features  of  Presbyterian  gov- 
an  intermediate  party  that,  for  want  of  a  better  eminent.    From  thence  onward  until  the  Restora- 
designation,    may    be    called    Anglican,    which  tion,  a  forge  portion  of  the  Puritan  party  walked 
wished  to  see  all  foreign  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Cartwright's  footsteps,  and  sought  the  modifi- 
rejecteo;  disliked  monasticism,  and  welcomed  the  cation  0f  the  Church  of  England  essentially  along 
use  of  English  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  but  pre8byterian  lines.     A   small  wing  of  extreme 
did  not  desire  such  thorough-going  modification  Puritanism  went  yet  further,  and  under  the  lead- 
of  its  doctrine  or  organization  as  the  Protestant  er8nip  0f  Robert  Browne,  Henry  Barrowe  (qq.v.j , 
section  sought.     This  Anglican  party  looked  to  ^d  others,  insisted  that  the  only  proper  organi- 
se sovereign  as  the  source  of  ecclesiastical  gov-  ^tion  of  the  Church  was  in  separate  self-gov- 
ernment, and  was  that  which  was  represented  by  erning  congregations,  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.    To  the  thinking  of  oi  christian  men  to  leave  the  Church  of  England 
these  energetic  monarchs  the  desirable  system  of  alld  establish  such  congregations;  hence  this  ex- 
Church  government  for  England  was  one  m  which  treme  radical  wing  of  puritanism  was  known 
he  ruler  should  be  supreme  in  ecclesiastical  no  a8  the  'Separatists.'    These  Separatists  were  vig- 
less  than  in  civil  affairs.    The  political  condition  orously  opposed  by  the  more  moderate  Puritans 
of  England,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Q^n  Elizabeth's  time;   but  their  spiritual 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  such  as  largely  to  justify  8ympathizers  were  to  be  the  founders  of  Plym- 
the  compromising  attitude  of  the  Queen  regard-  outh  in  New  England,  and  their  conception  of 
ing  doctrine   and   ceremony      A   minority   only  church  government  was  ultimately  to  dominate 
of  the  population  was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  Puritan  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
the  Reformation.     The  great  bulk  of  the  clergy  necticut. 

had  been  swept  almost  without  question  from  the  Throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  repres- 
Roman  obedience  of  Queen  Mary's  time  into .Elk-  sive  policy  of  the  Government  continued,  but  the 
abethsEsUblishment;  and  the  Queen's  political  Puritan  party  grew,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
policy,  no  less  than  her  personal  preferences,  Queeilj  ln  1603>  entertained  strong  hopes  of  favor 
counseled  her  to  make  the  ecclesiastical  transi-  from  the  new  sovereign,  James  I.  These  hopes 
boa i  as  easy  as  possible  by  retaining  not  a  little  were  disappointed,  notably  at  the  Hampton  Court 
of  the  ceremonies  and  vestments  of  the  older  Conference  (q.v.)  in  1604.  The  Puritan  party, 
worship  and  by  insisting  upon  uniformity  of  cere-  howeVer,  continued  to  gain  adherents  throughout 
monia  without  very  strenuous  investigation  into  Jame8>8  reign  and  that  of  his  son  Charles  I.  Under 
the  belief  or  even  the  conduct  of  the  ministry.  the  latter  repeated  clashes  occurred  between 
This  compromise  policy,  however,  was  distaste-  the  Puritans  and  the  Anglican  Court  party ;  and 
fill  to  the  thoroughly  Protestant  party  in  the  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1642  as  a  re- 
Church  of  England.  Many  of  their  leaders  had  8Uit  0f  the  many  points  of  difference  between 
fled  to  the  Continent  to  escape  the  Marian  perse-  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  the  Puritans  identi- 
cution,  and  had  there  come  into  intimate  associa-  fled  themselves  strongly  with  the  latter,  while  the 
tion  with  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  reformers  gen-  Anglicans  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  former.  In 
erally.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  the  struggle  that  followed,  the  Presbyterian  wing 
model  into  accordance  with  which  they  desired  to  0f  Puritanism  was  at  first  dominant,  especially 
modify  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  English  when  reinforced  by  the  military  and  political  aid 
Church  was  that  of  Continental  Calvinism.  Yet  0f  the  Scotch.  Episcopacy  was  done  away  with, 
at  first  few  of  the  Puritan  leaders  desired  any-  80  far  as  an  act  of  Parliament  could  abolish  it. 
thing  more  than  the  disuse  of  the  vestments  which  The  acceptance  of  the  'Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
seemed  to  them  to  symbolize  too  great  a  distinc-  nant'  bound  the  English  Parliament  to  practical 
tion  between  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  abandon-  Presbyterianism,  and  Parliament  responded  to 
ment  of  certain  ceremonies  which  appeared  to  the  desire  for  a  modification  of  the  Church  of 
them  to  countenance  what  they  deemed  Roman  England,  always  characteristic  of  Puritanism,  by 
sacramental  misconceptions.  Strongly  conscious  calling  an  'Assembly  of  Divines,'  which  met  at 
of  the  spiritual  needs  of  England,  they  desired,  Westminster    from    July,     1643,    onward,    to 
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recommend  alterations  in  doctrine  and  Church  cism,  and  anxious  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  sap- 
government.  (See  Cbeeds  and  Confessions.)  port  of  the  Dissenters,  James  II.  modified  this 
The  result  of  its  sessions  was  the  preparation  of  repressive  policy  by  issuing  a  Declaration  of  lo- 
an essentially  Presbyterian  Directory  for  Worship  diligence  in  1687 ;  but  a  permanent  legal  status 
and  form  of  discipline,  of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  was  not  acquired  bv  Puritan  Dissent  until  after 
and  of  two  Catechisms.  This  Westminster  Con-  the  revolution  which  put  William  and  Mary 
fession  was  accepted  by  the  'General  Assembly'  on  the  throne.  The  Toleration  Act  of  1689  gave 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1647  as  its  doctrinal  to  the  evangelical  dissenting  bodies  a  permanent 
standard,  and  approved,  with  some  modifications,  and  recognized,  if  limited,  freedom  of  worship 
though  not  completely  given  the  sanction  of  and  an  established  legal  position.  At  the  time 
law,  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1648.  of  the  Toleration  Act  about  two-thirds  of  the 

But,  while  the  Westminster  Assembly  had  been  Puritan  Dissenters  appear  to  have  been  Presby- 
doing  this  work,  the  influence  of  anti-Presbyte-  terian  in  polity  and  one-third  Congregational  or 
rian  types  of  opposition  to  episcopacy  had  been  Baptist.     The  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  the  move- 
growing  in  the  army.    The  Presbyterian  majority  ment  had  been  largely  spent,  but  it  still  con- 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  tinued  a  strong  religious  force,  chiefly  among  the 
were  as  strongly  insistent  on*  uniformity  and  as  middle   class    of   the    population.     During  the 
opposed  to  toleration  as  the  Anglican  party  had  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Presbyterian 
been.     But  the  more  radical  religious  thinkers  wing  of  Puritanism  became  largely  affected  by 
represented  in  the  army,  who  were  grouped  to-  Arian  and  Unitarian  opinions,  while  the  Congre- 
gether  under  the  general  name  of  'Independents,'  gational  section  was  not  so  influenced  to  any 
demanded  by  their  very  variety  of  opinion  a  marked  extent.     By  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
certain  measure  of  toleration,  and  the  course  of  teenth  century  the  Congregational  wing  was  the 
the  struggle  made  the  army  the  dominant  force,  largest,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  Puritanism  had 
for  the  time  being,  in  English  political  life.    The  been   greatly   reinforced   by   the   effect  of  the 
result   was  that  the   Presbyterian   system   was  Wesleyan  movement.     Its  later  history  may  be 
never  fully  established  in  England,  and  the  West-  traced  in  the  story  of  the  religious  bodies  known 
minster  Confession  of  Faith  never  obtained  more  as  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Baptist 
than  a  limited  recognition  there.    The  forces  of  Outside  of  England,  the  chief  effect  of  the  Puri- 
Puritanism  were  divided  and  Presbyterian  Puri-  tan  movement  is  to  be  seen  in  the  planting  of 
tanism  found  it  impossible  to  establish  the  prin-  New  England  and  the  development  of  its  ehar- 
ciples  which  it  desired  to  make  controlling.    Un-  acteristic  religious  faith  and  ecclesiastical  pol- 
der the  protectorship  of  Cromwell  to  his  death,  ity.    See  Congregationalism. 
in  1658,  the  army's  principle  of  partial  toleration  xhe  literature  of  Puritanism  is  very  extensive, 
was     dominant,    but     Cromwell  s    government,  The  following  volumes  may  be  cited  as  of  impor- 
though    enlightened    and    forceful,    rested    ulti-  tance   in   connection   with    its    story:    Calamv, 
mately  on  the  sword,  and  did  not,  therefore,  en-  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's  History  of  His  Life 
joy  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  and  Time8  (London,  1702;  edited  by  Palmer  as 
England  as  a  permanent  system.    His  death  left  the  Non-Conformist  Memorial,   London,  1775); 
no  efficient  successor,  and  the  restoration  of  the  jjeal,  History  of  the  Puritans    (London,  1732; 
monarchy  and  with  it  Anglicanism  was  inevi-  annotated  editions  by  Toulmin,  Bath,  1793-97; 
table.  Attempts   were  made  at  adjustment  by  Dy  choules,  New  York,  1844) ;  Brook,  The  Lire* 
which  the  Presbyterian  wing  of  Puritanism,  at  of  the  Puritans  (London,  1813) ;  Price,  History 
least,  might  be  included  m  the  Establishment,  of  Protectant  Non-Conformity  in  England  (Lon- 
and  men  like  Richard  Baxter  labored  to  this  end,  don,    1838)  .    Marsden,    History    of    the  Early 
but  without  success.    Puritanism,  instead  of  be-  Puritan8    (London,   1853) ;    id.,  History  of  the 
ing  a  party  within  the  Church  of  England  as  it  Later  Pwritans    (London,   1853) ;  Hopkins,  The 
had   thus    far   been,   was    driven    outeide   that  puritans  (New  York,  1859-61);  Green,  History 
Church  and  made  to  assume  the  attitude  of  'Dis-  of  the  Engu8h  People,  section   "Puritan  Eng- 
sent    to  the  great  spiritual  loss  of  the  English  ^^n  (London,  1874) ;  Gardiner,  The  First  Tiro 
Establishment.    In  spite  of  the  discussions  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  Puritan  Revolution   (London, 
previous  twenty  years,  no  considerable  number  1876  and  1888)  .  M    History  of  England  from  the 
of  Englishmen  had  yet  accepted  the  principle  of  AcC€88ion  of  Jame8  j    €tCt  (London,  1883  sqq); 
toleration  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  Wakeman,  The  Church  and  the  Puritans  (Lon- 
the   result  was  that  the  triumphant  Anglican  don   1887) .  EUi8)  The  puritan  Age  ana-  Rubin 
faction  adopted  a  rigorously  persecuting  policy  the  Cotony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  (Boston, 
toward  Puritanism.     Under  the  Act  of  Unifor-  1888)     Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  Eng- 
mity  (q  v.)  all  Puritans  who  would  not  wholly  iandj  and  Am€riCa  (New  York,  1892) ;  Gregory, 
accept  the  Prayer  Book  were  driven  from  their  puritanism  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  Sac 
livings.    Some  two  thousand  ministers  of  Puritan  (London    1896). 
sympathies  are  alleged  to  have  been  thus  ex-  ' 

eluded.     Episcopal    ordination   was   now   made  PURPLE  COLORS.  Painters  in  oil  and  water 

obligatory;  and  by  the  'Conventicle  Act'  of  1664,  colors  produce  the  different  shades  of  purple  by 

any  assembly  of  five  or  more  persons  not  of  the  the  admixture  of  red  and  blue.     Dyers  obtain 

same  family,  for  worship,  was  forbidden,  save  this  color  from  various  sources,  all  of  which  are 

in  conformity  with  the  Church  of  England.    The  curious    and    interesting.      From    a  very  early 

'Five-Mile  Act'  of  1665  forbade  all  in  holy  or-  period,  purple  has  been  one  of  the  most  highly 

ders  who  would  not  take  oath  never  to  attempt  prized  of  all  colors,  and  came  to  be  the  symbol  of 

any  alteration  in  the  government  of  Church  or  imperial  and  royal  power.     Probably  one  great 

State  to  continue  to  live  within   five  miles  of  reason  for  this  was  the  enormous  cost  of  the 

where  they  had  exercised  their  ministry  or  of  any  only  purple   color   known   to   the  ancients,  the 

English  borough.  Tyrian   purple,  which  was   obtained  in  minute 

Moved  by  the  desire  to  favor  Roman  Catholi-  quantities  only  from  a  Mediterranean  species  of 
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moUoseoiis  animal  or  shell-fish>  the  Murem  trun-  Southern  United  States,  frequently  causing  great 

cuius,  and  perhaps  also  Purpura  lapillus.    The  damage.    It  was  introduced  at  one  or  two  places 

chief  seat  of  the  industry  from  most  ancient  times  in  California  about  1896,  and  is  even  more  in- 

was  Tyre,  where  it  continued  to  flourish  in  Im-  jurious  in  that  State  than  in  Florida  when  spe- 

perial  Roman    times.      Tarentum,    the    modern  cial  efforts  are  not  made  to  reduce  its  numbers. 

Otranto,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  murex  The  species  is  probably  of  Chinese  origin,  and 

fisheries  of  the  Romans,  and  there  they  had  a  has  now  spread  to  most  parts  of  the  world  where 

number  of  large  dyeing  establishments.    With  the  oranges  and  lemons  are  grown.     It  occurs  upon 

decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  employment  of  the  twigs  and  branches,  but  has  a  strong  ten- 

this  purple  color  ceased,  and  it  was  not  until  a  dency  to  overrun  the  leaves  and  the  fruit.    It  is 

Florentine  of  the  name  of  Orchillini  discovered  apt  to  infest  the  lemon,  citron,  and  those  varie- 

the  dyeing  properties  of  the  lichen  now  called  ties  of  orange  which  have  large  oil  cells  in  the 

orchella  weed  that  a  simple  purple  color  was  skin  of  the  fruit,  such  as  the  tangerine.     The 

known  in  Europe.     The  discovery  was  kept  se-  remedy  most  in  use  in  Florida  is  the  kerosene 

cret  in  Italy  for  nearly   a  century,  and   that  emulsion  spray. 

country  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with  the  PUBPLE-SHELL.  A  gastropod  mollusk  of 
prepared  dye,  which  received  the  name  of  orchil  the  genera  Murex  and  Purpura,  whose  secretions 
or  archil  (q.v.).  The  color  was  very  fugitive,  give  a  pUrpie  stain.  Certain  other  mollusks,  as 
and  soon  ceased  to  be  used  by  itself ;  it,  how-  Janthina  and  Aplysia,  yield  a  violet-hued  liquor, 
ever,  was  found  very  useful  in  combination,  and  while  others,  as  Area,  pour  forth  red  blood.  The 
has  a  remarkable  power  of  brightening  up  other  discovery  and  use  of  this  color  are  prehistoric 
colore.  Many  improvements  have  been  lately  and  myths  have  arisen  to  explain  them.  Long 
made  in  archil  dyeing,  especially  in  fixing  it.  Its  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the 
value,  however,  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  gathering  of  the  mollusks  and  application  of  the 
discovery  of  the  beautiful  series  of  purples  dye  were  practiced  in  factories  all  about  the  east- 
yielded  by  coal-tar  as  results  of  the  combination  era  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  several  species  of 
of  one  of  its  products  called  aniline  with  other  small  Murex  serving  the  purpose — principally 
bodies.  Consult :  Dedeken,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Pur-  Murex  trunculus.  The  most  famous  place  of  pro- 
purkunde  (Berlin,  1898) ;  Faymonvilie,  Die  Pur-  duction  was  near  Tyre,  whence  the  product  came 
purfarbcrei  des  kla&sischen  Altertums  (Heidel-  to  be  called  Tynan  purple.  It  was  limited  in 
berg,  1900).  supply  and  costly,  and  from  an  early  time — tra- 

PUBPLE-FACED  MONKEY,     A  Ceylonese  dition  says  from  the  era  of  Romulus — was  re- 

langur.    See  Langub;  Wandeboo.  served  wholly  for  the  use  of  royalty  in  Church  and 

PUBPLE    FINCH.      A   beautiful,    crimson-  S*f *\  *?ence  the  terms  and  symbolism  of  this 

tinted  finch  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and  ? ^^J^f"?1,  and  }h?  ^l***  ?^^f n%' 
Canada.  See  Finch;  and  Plate  of  Familiab  <«*-\b?rn  to  the  purple/  The  color  is  stil  re- 
Sp4rmws  *"**"*»    ■""*   *  »wj  v*      ~     *^~»    served  in  various  ceremonial  usages  to  officials  of 

WTrwJ. — ««^«,   «~»_m.~r     hi8n  rank-     Accounts  of  the  various  tints  are 

PUBPLE  aRACKLE,  HEBON,  MABTIN,  given  by  Pliny  (Natural  History,  Vol.  II.,  Book 
Etc.   See  Gbacku:,  Hebon,  etc.  IX.)  and  by  others.    The  most  highly  esteemed 

PURPLE  ISLAND,  The.  A  long  poem  by  Tyrian  hue  was  a  deep  blood-color,  but  full  violet, 
Phineas  Fletcher  (1633),  describing  the  human  heliotrope  and  intermediate  shades  were  made  by 
body  allegorically  as  an  island  of  which  the  blending.  Tarentum,  in  Southern  Italy,  also 
bones  are  foundations ;  arteries,  rivers ;  heart  and  produced  a  famous  red,  and  great  heaps  of  broken 
organs,  cities;  intellect,  the  king,  attacked  by  shells  in  that  neighborhood  remained  in  1780  to 
diseases  and  vices.  This  unwieldy  and  involved  attest  the  importance  of  this  ancient  industry, 
conception  displays  much  anatomical  knowledge,  The  process  was  one  of  crushing  the  shell  and 
melodious  verse,  and  impressive  descriptions  of  macerating  the  animal.  The  juices  were  at  first 
rices  and  virtues.  nearly  colorless,  but  on  exposure  to  the   light 

PTJBPLE  OF  CASSITJS.  See  Cassius,  and  proper  treatment  the  rich  purple  hue  was 
PiitPLE  of.  developed.     Sunlight  seems  to  have  been  neces- 

Barv 

PTOPLES.     A  nematode  disease  of  wheat.        0f*  the  monU8kg  other  than  Murex  which  yield 

N>eJLABcocKLES.  the  dye,  the  most  important  is  the  nearly  related 

FUBPLE  SCALE.     A  name  originating  in    Purpura,    especially   the    'dog- whelk*    {Purpura 

Florida  for  Mytilaspis  citricola,  a  scale  insect    lapillu8),  a  shell  the  size  of  an  almond  or  smaller, 

which  abounds  on  both  coasts  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  which  has  been  used  from  early 
times  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  New  England 
as  a  source  of  an  indelible  violet  ink  for  marking, 
ornamenting  and  even  dyeing  textile  fabrics.  The 
color  appears  to  be  confined  to  a  'vein'  or  gland 
near  the  head,  which  yields  a  drop  of  viscid 
liquid,  which  when  first  dropped  upon  the  cloth, 
or  used  with  a  pen  to  draw  letters  or  an  orna- 
mental design,  is  colorless,  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
exposed  to  the  sun,  changes  rapidly  from  light 
the  pubple  bcalb.  to   deep  green,   to   blue   and  at  last  to  a   fine 

l.  Mature  scale:   a.  upper  surface;   ft,  under  surface;    purplish  red.     "If  the  cloth  be  now  washed  with 
SsvJR*1*  *  A  !n  format,on:  a'top  vlew;  bt    scalding  water  and  soap,  and  laid  again  in  the 

sun,  the  color  changes  to  a  beautiful  crimson," 
which  occurs  exclusively  upon  citrus  plants  and  which  is  permanent.  This  dye  was  extensively 
swarms  in  the  orange  and  lemon  orchards  of  the    used  in  Ireland  in  the  15th  century,  for  orna- 
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menting  women's  gowns  in  drawn  designs;  and 
many  persona  made  their  living  by  this  art.  Con- 
sult works  on  conchology  and  antiquities;  espe- 
cially Lovell,  Edible  Molluaoa  of  Great  Britain 
(2d.  ed.  London,  1884). 

PURPLE  WOOD,  or  Pubfle  Heabt.  The 
plum-colored  heart-wood  of  Copaifera  pubiflora 
and  Copaifera  bracteata,  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminoste,  natives  of  British  Guiana,  where  it 
is  generally  called  Mariwayana.  It  is  said  that 
no  other  wood  is  so  satisfactory  for  use  in  gun 
carriages  and  mortar  beds,  since  it  withstands  the 
violent  concussions  remarkably  well.  Its  great 
beauty  and  smooth  grain  should  attract  the  at- 
tention  of   cabinet-makers. 

PURTURA  (Lat.,  from  6k.  roptfpa, porphyra, 
purple-fish,  purple  dye).  The  term  applied  to  a 
diseased  condition  in  which  a  number  of  hemor- 
rhages occur  under  the  skin,  so  as  to  produce 
blotches  of  a  more  or  less  purple  color.  These 
Bpots  vary  from  one  to  four  millimeters  in  diam- 
eter. When  small  they  are  termed  petechia; 
(q.v.)  ;  when  large  they  are  known  as  ecchymoses 
(q.v.).  At  first  bright  red  in  color,  they  be- 
come darker,  and  gradually  fade  to  brownish 
stains.  They  do  not  fade  on  pressure.  Purpura 
occurs  as  a  secondary  symptom  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  diseases,  among  them  being  scurvy,  rheu- 
matism, scarlatina,  measles,  smallpox,  typhus 
fever,  epidermic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  the 
plague,  leucocythiemia,  Hodgkins'  disease,  cirrho- 
sis of  the  liver,  and  Bright's  disease.  It  is  depen- 
dent on  an  altered  state  of  the  blood.  Purpura  may 
follow  the  use  of  certain  drugs,  and  snake  poison 
produces  a  rapid  extravasation  of  blood.  As  ■ 
distinct  disease  purpura  occurs  mainly  in  two 
forms,  the  simple  and  the  hemorrhagic.  These, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  the 
same,  but  of  different  degrees  of  severity.  In  its 
mildest  form  purpura  appears  simply  as  an 
eruption  of  purplish  spots  on  the  legs  alone  or 
scattered  over  the  body,  and  attended  with  little 
constitutional  disturbance.  Recovery  generally 
takes  place  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  In  the 
hemorrhagic  form  the  spots  are  larger  and  more 
numerous,  and  bleeding  occurs  from  the  mucous 
membranes.  The  nose,  mouth,  stomach  and  in- 
testines, kidneys,  female  generative  organs,  and 
the  bronchi  may  be  the  sources  of  blood.  Severe 
anemia  ensues  and  great  prostration  is  succeed- 
ed by  death.  There  is  often  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. This  form  is  usually  met  with  in  young 
and  delicate  individuals,  particularly  girls.  There 
are  instances  of  purpura  hemorrhagica  of  great 
malignancy,  which  prove  fatal  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  treatment  of  the  mild  form  is  simply 
rest  in  bed,  tonic  medicines,  and  simple  food.  In 
the  severe  cases  efforts  are  made  to  stop  the 
hemorrhage  by  the  administration  of  drugs  which 
have  the  power  of  contracting  the  blood  vessels, 
notably  ergot  and  suprarenal  extract.  Symp- 
tomatic purpura  depends  for 
its  treatment  on  the  nature 
of  the  disease  to  which  it 
is  secondary. 
ruBl'UEA.  A  genua  of 
'  gastropod  mollusks,  repre- 
sented by  Purpura  lapillus, 
a  common  snail  living  be- 
tween tide-marks  on  rocky 
shores  of  both  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  is 
carnivorous  and   is  supposed  to  destroy  young 
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PUMirUKE.  The  name  for  purple,  one  of  tit 
tinctures  in  heraldry  jq.v.). 

PTJBPURIN  (from  Lat.  purpura,  purple} 
and  Akthbapukfubin.  Two  isomeric  organic 
coloring  substances  similar  to  alizarin  and  ob- 
tained along  with  it  from  madder  root.  They  are 
formed  also  in  the  artificial  production  of  ilium; 
iq.V.). 

PURSCH,  or  PTJBSH,  Fbkdsbkx  Tuugott 
(MS20).  A  German- American  botanist  He 
was  born  in  Grossenhain,  Germany,  and  educated 
at  Dresden.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  State; 
in  1798,  and  occupied  himself  with  botanical  re- 
searches until  1811,  when  he  went  to  England 
and  there  published  his  Flora  America  Bepte- 
trionalU  (2  vols.,  1814),  the  most  valuable  work 
on  the  subject  that  had  yet  appeared.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  issued  Hortus  Orlovienwit,  and  be 
died  in  Montreal  while  preparing  a  work  upon 
the  flora  of  Canada. 

PURSE-CRAB,  or  Robbeb-Crab,  Names  fen 
the  great  East  Indian  cocoanut  crab  (q.v.). 

PURSLANE  (OF.  porcelain? ,  ptmrcelaiic, 
from  Lat.  porcitaca,  portulaca,  purslane),  Por- 
tulaea.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
PortulacaceK,  the  best  known  species  of  which  is 


purslane  {Portulaca  oleracea),  which 
grows  in  cultivated  and  waste  grounds  on  the 
seashore  in  almost  all  warm  parts  of  the  world. 
and  is  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb.  It  is  a  snort- 
lived  annual,  with  spreading  and  rather  pro- 
cumbent stems,  and  obovate  fleshy  leaves,  which, 
like  the  young  shoots,  are  used  in  salads.  The 
young  and  tender  shoots  are  pickled  in  France 
like  gherkins. 

PURSUIVANT,  pur'swe-vont  (OF.,  Fr.  pour 
suivant,  follower,  from  poursvivre,  to  follow,  from 
Lat.  prosequi,  to  follow,  from  pro,  before  +  mm. 
to  follow;  connected  with  Gk.  frerftu,  kepatlni, 
Skt.  sac,  to  follow,  and  ultimately  with  Eng.  jct  1. 
The  third  and  lowest  order  of  heraldic  offices. 
The  office  was  instituted  as  a  novitiate,  or  sute 
of  probation  through  which  the  offices  of  herald 
and  king  at -arms  were  ordinarily  to  be  attained 
There  are  four  pursuivants  belonging  to  the 
English  college  of  arms:  Rouge  Croia,  the  oldest. 
so  named  from  the  cross  of  Saint  George;  Blur 
Mantle,  instituted  either  by  Edward  III.  or 
Henry  V.,  and  named  in  allusion  to  the  robe- 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  or  perhaps  to  the  color 
of  the  arms  of  France;  Rouge  Dragon,  deriving 
his  title  from  King  Henry  VIL's  dexter  top- 
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porter,  a  red  dragon,  assumed  in  allusion  to  his  at  the  end  of  the  year,  she  should  be  delivered  of 
descent  from  Cadwalady r ;  and  Portcullis,  named  the  son  with  whom  she  was  pregnant  by  him ;  but 
from  a  badge  of  the  same  monarch.  There  are  after  the  child's  birth  she  visited  the  King  once 
three  pursuivants  in  the  heraldic  establishment  each  year.  Urvasi  succeeded  in  propitiating  the 
of  Scotland  (there  were  formerly  six),  known  by  Gandharvas  who  had  caused  the  separation,  and 
the  names  of  Bute,  Carrick,  and  Unicorn — titles  eventually  she  and  the  King  were  enabled  to  pass 
which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  heralds,  seem  to  to  the  sphere  where  Gandharvas  and  Apsarases 
have  originated  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  The  dwell  together.  This  legend  is  as  old  as  the  Rig- 
Scottish  pursuivants  take  precedence  according  Veda.  It  forms  the  subject  of  the  celebrated 
to  seniority  in  office.  The  Ulster  King  of  Arms  drama  of  Kalidasa,  the  Vikramorvasi,  where, 
in  Ireland  has  four,  Athlone  and  Saint  Patrick  however,  Urvasi's.  disappearance  is  ascribed  to  a 
/.,  //.,  and  ///.  In  ancient  times  any  great  fit  of  jealousy,  during  which  she  trespassed  on 
nobleman  might  institute  his  own  pursuivant.  the  proscribed  bonds  of  a  divine  hermitage.    The 

PXTESY  MINNOW.    A  minnow  of  the  typical  mvtn  of  Pururavas  and  Urvasi  has  been  inter- 

uenus  Qyprinodon,  especially  Cyprinodon  varie-  preted  in  various  ways,  as  Bun  and  dawn,  or, 

}atus,  a  chubby  little  fish,  of  which  the  male  perhaps  the  best  explanation,  as  the  thunder  and 

measures  three  inches,  and  the  female  two  inches,  the  cloud  which  produces  the  fire  of  the  lightning- 

and  which  abounds  in  all  the  brackish  waters  of  flasn-     Consult:  Geldner,  Vediache  Studien,  vol. 

the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Cape  Cod.    It  is  one  *•  (Stuttgart,  1889) ;  Macdonell,  Vedic  Mythology 

of  the  most  brightly  colored  of  the  minnows,  and  ( Strassburg,   1897 )  ;   Bloomfield,  "The  Myth  of 

mav  be  distinguished  by  the  lustrous  steel-blue  Pururavas,  UrvacI,  and  Ayu,"  in  Journal  of  the 

of  the  head  and  forward  part  of  the  back   (but  American     Oriental    Society,     vol.     xx.      (New 

this  fades  immediately  after  death),  the  dusky  Haven,  1899). 

bar  at  the   tip    of   the   tail,   and   the    coppery  PTJBTJB,  poTS-rSoV.    A  large  tributary  of  the 

tint  of  the  abdomen.     See  Plate  of  Kjxufishes.  Amazon.     It  rises  on  the  Montana  of  Eastern 

PTJBTTAnDIBO,  poor'oo-an'da-rd.    A  town  of  Peru»    flows    ^    a    general    northeast    direction 

the  State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  43  miles  north-  through  the  northwestern  corner  of  Bolivia  and 

west  of  the  city  of  Morelia.     It  is  the  centre  of  *he  Brazilian  State  of  Amazonas,  and  empties 

an  important  local  trade  and  has  leather  manu-  mto  tne  Amazon  through  a  large  delta  about  150 

faetures.    Its  municipal  population,  in  1895,  was  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  (Map: 

7732  Brazil,  D  5).    It  is  a  sluggish  and  much  winding 

PUBTT-PTOUS,  pSS-rW  p55-r*fe'.    A  tribe  SriSrftJlSj  ^l.T  »  ^S^^ 

which  formerly  lived'along  thVmiddk  Purus,  a  ^L^.^^J^tJ  w.  ?S  £  ^ 

ey»«+v»«w«   «m..;>_.i-    «*   *v«    a  «,«„««     •«    W7«„4™»  structea,  ana  navigable  for  boats  almost  to  its 

amthern  affluent   of   the    Amazon,    in    Western  'steamers  ascend  it  800  miles,  and  it  has 

tw^L?tf£roTthJ  ^  S&rW  T*Z  9e™al   lar*e  »™g*W*  tributaries. '  There  are 

rn/ltcnS  *wt  SfiJ.il     «£  hardJy  W  settlements  along  its  banks,  except 

\a^  a  few"  stations  for  rubber-galherers.     The  river 

and  manifested  by  white  and  brown  blotches,  pos'  Bng^  J^te  Cha°dle88'     , 

sibly  from  their   habit  of  sleeping  naked  upon  PuBUSHA,  pur'So'-sha   (Skt.  purusa,  man), 

the  "sand,  without  hammocks.     They  were  sav-  In  Hindu  philosophy,  the  efficient  cause  of  the 

ages  of  the  lowest  order,  both  sexes  going  per-  universe  as  contrasted  with  its  material  cause, 

fectlv  naked.     They  were  described  by  Spix  and  Prakriti  (q.v.).    The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 

Martius  in  1820  and  by  Castelnau  and  Wallace  supreme  god  Brahma  (q.v.). 

in  1847  and  1853,  but  the  name  is  now  extinct  PTJB'VEB,  Anthony  (1702-1777).  The  trans- 

and  the  tribe  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  lator  of  the  'Quakers'  Bible.'     He  was  the  son 

modern  Pamari  or  Pammary,  i.e.  'eaters  of  the  of  a  poor  Hampshire  farmer.     Though  appren- 

pama  berry/  who  live  in  the  same  region.  ticed  to  a  shoemaker,  he  found  time  to  learn 

PUBTJBAVAS,  poS-roS'ra-vas.     A  legendary  Hebrew  by   himself.     After  a  brief  period   of 

king  of  ancient  India,  renowned  for  his  kingly  school  teaching,  he  went  to  London  (about  1726), 

virtues  and  personal  beauty,  and  still  more  fa-  where  he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends.    In  1758 

mous  on  account  of  his  love  for  the  Apsaras,  or  ne  returned  to  Hampshire  and  there  passed  the 

celestial  hetera  Urvasi.     Seeing  Pururavas,  and  rest  of  his  life-    His  translation  of  the  Bible,  be- 

seen  by  him,  their  mutual  love  was  sealed  on  S"11  abcmt  1733>  was  published  in  1764.    For  the 

condition  that  he  would  never  suffer  two  rams,  meaning  of  different  passages,  Purver  depended 

which  she  always  kept  near  her  bedside,  to  be  uPon  divine  inspiration  instead  of  scholarship, 

carried  from   her,   and   that   she   should  never  PTJBVBS,    pur/ves,    George    Tybout    (1852- 

see  him  naked.     The  Gandharvas,  choristers  in  1901).     An  American   Presbyterian   clergyman, 

Indra's   heaven,    and    lovers   of    the    Apsarases,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.    He  graduated  at  the 

being  jealous  of  Pururavas,  stole  the  rams  during  University    of    Pennsylvania    in    1872,    and    at 

the  night.    At  this  Pururavas  was  enraged,  and,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1876,  and  held 

trusting  that  Urvasi  would  not  see  him,  as  it  was  his  first  pastorate  in  Wayne,  Pa.,  from  1877  until 

dark,  rose  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  •   At  that  1880.    He  was  in  charge  of  churches  in  Baltimore 

moment,  however,  the  Gandharvas  caused  a  flash  and  Pittsburg  until  1892,  when  he  was  appointed 

of  lightning  to  irradiate  the  scene,  and  UrvaSi  be-  professor    of    New    Testament    literature    and 

held  the  King.    The  compact  was  violated,  and  exegesis  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.     In 

Urvaii  disappeared.     Pururavas  could  find  her  1900  he  became  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 

nowhere.    Like  one  insane,  he  wandered  over  the  byterian  Church  in  New  York  City,  of  which  he 

world  until  he  saw  her  at  Kurukshetra,  sport-  was  in  charge  at  the  time  of  his  death.     Dr. 

ing  with  four  other  Apsarases  in  a  lotus-pool.  Purves   was   a   preacher   of   unusual   force   and 

Urvasi,  however,  forbade  him  to  approach  until,  effectiveness.      His    publications    include    Testi- 
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mony  of  Justin  Martyr  to  Early  Christianity  cell-wall,  which  often  appears  granular,  of  viscid 
(1880)  and  Faith  and  Life,  sermons  (1902).  transparent  contents,  and  of  a  nucleus  which  is 
PUR'VEY,  John  (c.1354-c.1427).  A  disciple  adherent  to  the  cell-wall,  and  which  can  be  ren- 
of  Wiclif,  who  revised  the  Wiclifite  translation  derf?  m™h  ™»  apparent  by  the  addition  of 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  probably  born  at  Lath-  ***"***'>  <5>  molecular  granules;  and  (3) 
bury,  a  village  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  very  fat-globulea.  The  serum  of  pus  is  perfectly  clear, 
likely  he  may  have  been  educated  at  Oxford,  of  a  slightly  yellow  color,  and  eoagulates  on  hcat- 
For  some  years  he  was  Wiclif s  parochial  chap-  m«Julto  *  th."*  white  mass, 
lain  at  Lutterworth.  After  the  death  of  Wiclif  ,  ^  chemical  ooiistitii^its  of  pus  are  water 
( 1384) ,  Purvey  seems  to  have  settled  for  a  time  < varying  from  769  to  907  in  1000  parts)  albu- 
in  Bristol.  In  1387  he  was  forbidden  to  'itine-  fen  (from  44  to  180),  fate  (from  9  to  26),  ex- 
rate*  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  in  1390  he  tra?tlv*  mat*€'  <f™m  .19  *?  *?>'  J"*  ™°*&*x 
was  imprisoned  for  being  a  Wiclifite.  Rather  *?ltB  1**°™  « .to  13) ;  in  addition  to  which,  mu- 
than  suffer  martyrdom,  he  recanted  in  1401.  He  CID/  IWj p™'  urea.'  etc'  ar.e  o«»8ioiial|y  pns- 
was  given  the  vicarage  of  West  Hythe,  in  Kent,  *nt-  ?fuithe  ^organic  or  mineral  constituents, 
but  he  resigned  in  two  years  ( 1403) .  His  subse-  the  soluble  salts i  are ^to  the  insoluble  in  the  ratio 
quent  career  cannot  be  followed.  Wiclif  and  his  °*  J.  *°  \  «"d  thf.  cM?™*?  of  ^odlum  <*•  «hie 
associates  completed  their  translation  of  the  of  the  soluble  salte)  is  thr^tim«  as  abundant 
Bible  in  1380.  Made  from  the  Vulgate,  it  M  m  ^e  8erum  of  the  bloo<L  ^  Iwluima. 
abounded  in  Latinisms.  Purvey,  helped  by  other  W0N  >  ku*PUBATioN. 
disciples  of  Wiclif,  set  about  reducing  this  ver-  PTJSAN,  p5o*-san'.    See  Fusav. 

sion  to  idiomatic  English.     The  new  translation        ,».„«,*,•.      -#^    «  «  ,i«™™> 

was  probably  completed  about  1388.    Purvey  also  A  ™?EY!  K*t  ^J*?.  *™™f*  (1800-82). 

composed  a   work   called  Ecclesiw  Regimen,   in  £j distinguished  English  divine  and  leader  of  the 

which  he  assailed  the  corruptions  of  the  Church.  <**»*  Movement.    He  was  bora  at  Pusey  House, 

Consult  The  Holy  Bible  in  the  Earliest  English  m  J8""?**  4?*1"*  j?/  l**'    **e  was  l£e  ** 

Versions,  edited   by    Forshall   and   Madden    (4  ond  son  of  the  Hon.  Philip  Bouvene,  who  changed 

vols,  Oxford,  1850).  h.18  name  to  Pusey  as  a  condition  of  his  succea- 

__    '  sion  to  the  Pusey  estate  in  1789.    He  was  edu- 

PTJRVEYANCE,  Royal.    In  English  law,  the  cated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 

former   right   or   prerogative   of   the   Crown   to  he  obtained  a  first-class  in  classics  in  1822  and 

demand  supplies  and  services  at  the  lowest  price,  won  the  university  prize  for  a  Latin  essav  in 

to  be  fixed  by  appraisers,  usually  those  chosen  ig24.     In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  fellow 

by  the  royal  purveyors,  or  officers  employed  in  0f  Oriel.    About  this  time  he  spent  two  years  in 

procuring  the  royal  supplies.     This  was  one  of  Germany,  and  his  first  published  work  was  an 

the  oldest  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  gave  admirable  summary  of  the  history  of  German 

rise  to  endless  abuses  and  complaints  until  it  theology  since  the  Reformation.     It  appeared  in 

was  finally  abolished  m  1660,  when  Charles  II.  1828>  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to 

was  restored  to  the  throne.     Those  upon  whom  the  regius  professorship  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford, 

the  purveyors  made  a  demand  had  no  choice  but  with  t^e  attached  canonry  of  Christ  Church,  a 

to  sell  their  goods  or  services,  and  usually  re-  position  which  he  held  until  his  death, 

ceived    their    inadequate    pay    in    tallies    which  Q^g  to  delayB  fTom  sickness  and  other  causes, 

entitled  the  recipients  to  deduct  the  amount  from  he  was  not  ordained  to  the  diaconate  until  June 

future  taxes  which  latter  fact  was  a  hardship  in  j    1828  and  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  fol- 

itself.     Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  lowed  in  November  of  the  same  year  in  order 

the  practice,  but  the  abuses  arising  from  it  be-  that  he  mi  ht  ^^  y  hi8  8tall  ^  CBnQJL    His 

came   so   serious   that   the   petitions   and   laws  lif    thou^  profoimdly  influential,  was  singularly 

against  it  became  very  numerous  as  early  as  the  uneventf*L  rms  ^bits  were  simple.    He  lived  in 

13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  the  practice  is  pro-  Wg  books  mingiillg  but  nttle  in  general  society, 

hibited  to  the  royal  bailiffs  and  constables  in  He  had  few  M*n*ul  friendg.     §i9  chief  ^ 

Magna  Charta.     Later  legislation  against  these  acteristics  were  accurate  and  extensive  learning, 

abuses  occur  in  the  ordinances  of  1311  abolishing  an  innate  a  tneg8  {oT  the  fltud     of  ]MBgQ^i 

it,  the  law  of  1322  repealing  these  ordinances,  and  rigoroua  dcVotion,  and  dislike  of  luxurious  living 

the  laws  of  1362  limiting  purveyance  to  the  per-  n%  wft8  d      Y    and  unaffectedly  religious,  but  not 

sonal  wants  of  the  king  and  queen.     Consult!  mo          and  was  bright  and  cheerful  in  the  circle 

Stubbs,  Constitutional  History   (Oxford,  1878) ;  of  hi8  intimates 

Hallam,  Constitutional  History  (1827).  Hig  dome8tic  '  lif e  wag  one  of  Buffering,  sad- 

PTJS  (Lat.,  white  viscous  matter  from  a  sore),  dened  by  successive  losses  of  parents,  brothers, 

A  well-known  product  of  inflammation.     It  oc-  wife,  and  daughter,  and  finally  of  his  only  son, 

curs  as  a  thick  yellow  creamy  fluid,  differing  Philip,  his  companion  in  scholarship  and  research, 

from  all  other  morbid  exudations  in  containing  a  who  was  taken  from  him  after  many  years  of 

large  number  of  corpuscles,  having  a  soft  and  painful  bodily  affliction. 

fatty  feeling  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  a  Pusey  will  always  be  remembered,  as  he  was 

peculiar  odor,  usually  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  chiefly  known,  for  his  connection  with  the  Oxford 

a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.032.    Like  the  blood,  Movement.     His  sermon  on  the   Rule  of  Faith 

it  consists  of   certain   definite  microscopic   ele-  in   1851   stemmed  the  tide  of  secessions  to  the 

ments,  and  of  an  intercellular  fluid  or  serum  in  Roman  Catholic  Church  after  the  Gorham  judg- 

which  they  swim.    The  microscopic  elements  are :  ment.     The   revival   of  the  practice  of  private 

(1)    The   pus-corpuscles,   which,   both   in   their  confession   in   the   English    Church   dates  from 

microscopical  and  chemical  relations,  seem  to  be  his  two  sermons  on  "The  Entire  Absolution  of 

identical  with  the  lymph-corpuscles,  or  colorless  the  Penitent,"  in  1846.    His  teaching  on  the  Real 

blood-cells;  in  diameter,  they  range  from  0.004  Presence  in  the  Holy  Communion   became  the 

to  0.005  of  a  line,  and  each  corpuscle  consists  of  a  accepted  teaching  of  the  Catholic  school.    He 
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tu  the  theologian  of  the  new  movement.    His  attracted   general   attention   by   his   outspoken 

great  learning,  enforced  as  it  was  by  the  strict-  criticisms  of  everything  and  everybody,  his  neg- 

ness  and  purity  of  his  life,  gave  it  its  vitality,  lect  of  study,  his  bold  epigrams,  and  his  poetic 

His  suspension  for  preaching  his  celebrated  ser-  endowments.    His  first  published  poem  bears  the 

mon  on  the  Eucharist  in  1843  only  enhanced  his  date  of  1814,  and  at  the  public  examination  in 

influence.  1815  he  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  veteran 

His  power  of  sustained  work  was  remarkable  poet  Derzhavin  by  his  Recollections  of  Tsarskoye 

and  his  painstaking  diligence  proverbial.     His  Selo.    On  graduating  in  1817,  Pushkin  became  a 

correspondence  as  a  spiritual  adviser  alone  was  clerk  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.    He  was 

enormous.    His  life  was  one  of  continuous  con-  now. a  well-known  figure  in  Russian  literature  and 

troverey.     He    was    the    editor-in-chief   of    the  was  immediately  accepted  as  a  member  of  the 

Library  of  the  Fathers,  and  there  was  no  impor-  literary  society  Arzamas,  whose  members  were  the 

tent  controversy  in  the  Church  of  England  from  shining  lights  of  the  day.  His  first  important  long 

the  time  of  the   publication   of   his   tract   On  poem,  Ruslan  and  Lyudmila   (1817-20),  a  bold 

Baptism  in    1835   to  his   tilt  with   Farrar   on  combination  of  fancy  and  realism,  attracted  much 

everlasting  punishment  in  1879  in  which  he  did  attention.    About  this  time,  because  of  his  objec- 

Dot  have  a  part.  tionable   political   views,   Pushkin   was   sent  to 

His  monument  is  the  memorial  building  at  Southern  Russia  with  General  Inzoff's  colonizing 
Oxford  which  bears  his  name,  enshrines  his  li-  bureau.  The  life  in  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  the 
brary,  and  perpetuates  his  teaching.  The  Pusey  Caucasus,  and  Odessa  was  an  important  period 
House  with  its  staff  of  clergy,  its  daily  worship,  for  Pushkin;  the  variety  and  gorgeousness  of  the 
and  devout  life  is  a  home  of  sacred  learning  and  natural  scenery,  life  among  new  people,  the  influ- 
a  rallying-point  of  Christian  faith.  Besides  sev-  ence  of  Byron,  with  whose  works  he  now  became 
eral  volumes  of  sermons,  his  more  important  acquainted — all  these  are  set  forth  in  glowing 
works  were  commentaries  on  Daniel  (1864)  and  colors  in  his  works  of  this  period.  The  Prisoner 
on  the  Minor  Prophets  ( 1860  sqq. ) ;  his  discus-  of  the  Caucasus,  The  Fountain  of  Bakhtchisarai, 
sions  of  the  possibility  of  the  reunion  of  Chris-  the  first  three  cantos  of  Yevgen  Onyegin  ( Eugene 
tendom  generally  known  by  their  sub-title  of  Onegin ) ,  a  novel  in  verse,  and  The  Gypsies  are  all 
Eirenicon,  in  three  parts  (1865,  1869,  1870)  ;  and  a  direct  product  of  his  Byronism.  In  1824  he  was 
the  eschatological  treatise  already  alluded  to,  transferred  to  his  mother's  estate,  Mikhaylofskoye 
What  is  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Punishment?  (Government  of  Pskov).  The  two  years  spent  in 
(1880).  Consult  an  admirable  biography  begun  this  remote  corner  of  Russia  were  the  most  fruit- 
by  Canon  Liddon  and  completed  after  his  death  ful  in  his  life.  Cantos  four  to  six  of  Yevgen 
by  J.  0.  Johnston  and  R.  J.  Wilson  (4  vols.,  Onyegin,  The  Brother  Murderers,  and  the  drama 
London,  1893-96)  ;  a  brief,  more  popular  one  by  Boris  Qodunoff  were  written  in  this  exile.  Push- 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  Charles  Lowder  (ib.,  kin  freely  admitted  his  indebtedness  to  Shake- 
1898) ;  also  Grafton,  Pusey  and  the  Church  Re-  speare,  Karamzin,  and  the  Chronicles,  but  the 
rival  (Milwaukee,  1902) ;  and  many  of  the  drama  is  entirely  original  in  character.  All  the 
works  referred  to  under  Oxford  Movement.  characters,  as  well  as  the  masses  and  historical 

PUBHAJT,  p^shan   (Skt.  P^n,  prosperer,  ^^w^^SS^^u/i^S 

5S.  ^."iSara  ?£&£  sftJis  *-  vrn.*  dys*f  %m  "est 

tome  in  heaven,  where  he  rides  in  a  golden  car  ^^L^  ""?„?£  ^fn^i^fhl  w 

drawn  by  goata.     He  furthermore  conducts  the  ferv  of  ¥Me9't    ^  !£  ,!?  pr S&fjL "*,/??* 

souls  of  thidead  to  the  Pitris  (q.v.),  and  is  con-  two  <?**<»  ?f  Y™<>™  Onyegxn.    Written  within 

^.-h,,  „  „,,„_j;„„  „«  ,„_j„   i„j   v„  j„„i:m  a  period  embracing  about  nine  years,  this  picture 

5r&£Snfir&£?  Sisss  * «*•*  ^r-  W inci<Lts  of  the  ^ 

l!*Sttt£2Zr&^!3£r&        Ind?83«shWn,wast  a&ached  to  the  Foreign 

3hif££l2£Sf *T £SS SJtSSt^,  hto ™? •  h2» ofHp^„ thJ ftr** JL1833, 

.wording  to  other  hymns,  of  his'sister.   He  has  a  h«  received  20^000  rubles  to  print  his  B^tory  of 

unique  and  somewhat  grotesque  quality  in  his  **•  Pugatcheff  Insvrrectum.    During  this  period 

tootllessness,  in  consequence  of  which  his  food  is  %B  f^™"!*  ,e*T  >°  Pr09f  s*£  nT  J* 

eniel    The  data  eoneernmff  him  make  reasonable  ^optotn'*  Daughter  (1836     and  Dubrovsk*  (pub- 

praei.  ine  data  concerning  niin  make  reasonable  j.  h  d  1841)  and  the  history,  gave  Russian  prose 

the  view  that  he  is  a  pastoral  deity  representing  "I °"y.  «*   *  L  .    «•=<«■;,  e»'=  »•««••      r 

ih.  <.„-  j»  ;».  iL-»««™+  I-.™*     /t™„..u    tw.,5.  >ts  highest  degree  of  perfection.    He  was  killed  m 

the  9nn  in  its  beneficent  aspect.    Consult:  Muir,  _   .„■}  _»«.  to»_*v.x     .j.jj  ™  „*  *k«  r>..*~>, 

n_-„-_-i    o i_j*    m    t      /t__j_        iooo  nil  a  duel  with  DAnthes,  adopted  son  of  the  Dutch 

&«Note^on  th?W     ft  Pusat"    n  Ambassador,  whose  association  with  Mme.  Push- 

C&  «&?  £"*££  ^lelTlriZ  k%^^^tZtn^oi  all  that  wa8  best 

(New  York,  1894)  ;  Macdonell,  Vedic  Mythology  .   ^shHm  wa*  th«  flowering  of  all  that  was  best 

(Strassbunr   1897)  '  W*  «ir»  vWyy  m  Ruggian  hterature  before  him.    He  possessed 

"'  an  original  intellect,  reinforced  by  a  quick  in- 

PTTSHKIN,    push'ken,   Alexander   Sebgete-  tuition.    His  humor  was  gentle  and  his  wit  keen; 

TOCH  (1799-1837).    The  greatest  poet  of  Russia,  his  epigrams  are  among  the  best  ever  produced  in 

He  was  born  at  Moscow  of  a  noble  family,  in-  any  language.    He  had  an  extraordinary  mastery 

heriting  African  blood  from  a  maternal  ancestor,  of  the  technique  of  his  art.    A  monument  to  him 

According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  his  educa-  was  erected  at  Moscow  in  1880. 
turn  at  home  was  purely  French,  and  his  knowl-        Bibliography.    The  best  among  the  numerous 

edge  of  Russia  was  obtained  from  nursery  tales,  editions  of  his  works  is  that  by  P.  O.  MorozofT, 

legends,  and  songs.     In  1811  he  entered  the  Im-  in  seven  volumes  (Saint  Petersburg,  1887).  Eng- 

perial  Lyceum  at  Tsarskoye  Selo,  where  he  Boon  lish  translations:  Poems,  by  Ivan  Panin  (2d  ed., 
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Boston,  1888) ;  Prose  Tales,  by  T.  Keane  (New  much  read  in  American  schools,  Badekuren  and 

York,    1896) ;    Translations    from    Pushkin,    in  Das  Herz  vergessen;  and  the  dramas  Das  Testa- 

memory  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  ment  des  Orossen  Kurfursten   (1858)  and  Rolf 

poet's  birthday,  by  C.  E.  Turner  (Saint  Peters-  Berndt  (1881).     Consult  Oustav  zu  Putlitz,  m 

burg,   1899) ;   Russian  Romance,  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lebensbild,    by    his    widow,    Elisabeth    (Berlin, 

Telfer    (London,  1875).     In  German:   Gedichte,  1894-95). 

two    volumes     by    Bodenstedt, ,    in i    Gesammelte        PUTNAM.     a  citv  and  one  of  the  ^ 

Schrtften,  vols.  iv.  and  v.    (1865-69).     Consult  seats  of  Windham  County,  Conn.,  34  miles  nort'h 

Fl&ch,  Un  grand  poete  russe  (Paris,  1894).  of   Norwich,   and   28    miles   west  by  north  of 

PUSHTU.    See  Afghan.  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  Quinebaug  River,  and  at 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS.    The  popular  nursery  tale  SUZ^a^**?™  l°T\  *£W  ^J60  an,d 

of  the  clever  cat,  which  secures  a  fortune  and  ^°f£  " ^  r^n^n^^    uT"**  ?r* 

a  nrincess  for  his  master    a  vounir  miller    who  roads  (MaP:  Connecticut,  H  2).    It  has  a  public 

pa£B3er thJ ZXZSfoJSSL  Z f&Sl  ™~S  ***•  ft*  ***?   ^f^  ■  ^ 

The  story  was  told  by  Perrault  as     "Le  Chat  £a'«JU  ™.19  m  .the  .J101"**  are  of  ""J*  M; 

Botte,"  in  his  Conte*  de  Ftes  (1697).    He  found  *"£*;   .Put?an\18  8»t"a*t4  flm  ?"  .a8ncul^r»1 

it  in   Straparola's  Piaoevole  Xotte,  translated  in  "«10?>  1"»t  1S  u,tf"ted  ch»efly  «  ironwork™ 

1585,  in  which  the  hero  is  called  "Constantine's  *****  **  ^f^Tu     "*%?  TOfc! 

Cat."     A  celebrated  German  version  is  Tieck's  f**18'  "*■»  b00*8  and  J*"";    The  government 

Der  gestiefelte  Kater.  w  .vested  Jn  a  ™F™i  ftected  b"™*11*  "»d.» 

_  *    _  J»^-,-r      .  .    ^.    ,      ,    .  unicameral  council.    Putnam  was  incorporated  in 

PUSS-MOTH.    A  name  m  England  of  Centra  iS55  and  obtained  its  present  city*  charter  in 

vtnula,  a  notodontid  moth  common  throughout  1395.    Population,  in  1900,  6667. 
Europe  and  Northern  and  Western  Asia,    It  ex-        —,-,.„.*.«,     „  „,  „^~ 

pands  from  2  to  2.5  inches;  the  fore  wings  are  A  PUTNAM,    Frederic   Ward    (1839-).    An 

white  suffused  with  gray  and  with  dull  dark-gray  £me"cai!  anthropologist,  born  in  Salem,  Mass. 

transverse    lines;    the    thorax   is    spotted    with  Jn  }***  h*  wfs  <"»»*»/  of  ornithology  in  Essex 

black.    The  larva  feeds  on  poplar  and  willow  and  Institute  <Salem,)»  and  published  a  List  of  the 

discharges  an  acrid  fluid  from  an  opening  in  the  B%rd*  of  Essex  County;  and  in  the  same  year  he 

throat.     At  the  end  of  the  body  the  caterpillar  entered  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  took  a 

has  a  pair  of  tubes  in  which  are  concealed  two  8Pecial  ?°Jur8te  un<*f r,^?U18  £gassiz,  to  whom  he 

long  flexible  whips  which  may  be  rapidly  thrust  ^as  assistant  until  1864.    He  was  in  charge  of 

out  and  withdrawn   (see  Plate  of  Butterflies  *oLMu8eum  of  E3^*  ^itute  f rom  1864  to 

and  Moths,  Fig.  14),  and  which  are  supposed  J?67/   then   superintendent   of    the   East  India 

to  protect  the  larva  from  its  natural  enemies,  as  Marine  «*»«Jy.  and  afterwards  director  of  the 

are  also  the  terrifying  attitudes  which  it  as-  ?eabody ^Academy  of  Sciences.    He  was  instructor 

sumes  and  the  secretion  which  it  ejects.     When  ln,  the  &**»}  of  Natural  History  on  Pemke* 

full  grown  it  spins  a  solid  and  impervious  cocoon.  ^^  lV*>  am?  m  the  same  year  was  ap- 

PUSTULE,    Malignant.      See    Malignant  gointed   aT98181t?nJ   *n   the   Kentucky   Geological 

Pustule;  Anthrax.  £uT£  An  1876  *ie  Awas  Tde  cul?*Sruoflthe 
vTrnroiTTv  /**/  *x  •  it  ™  -j.  Peabody  Museum  of  Archeology  and  Ethnology 
PTJTBAUX,  PV  'to'  .A  town  in  the  Depart-  of  Harvard  University,  and  was  afterwards  a* 
ment  of  Seine,  France,  6^4  miles  west  of  the  centre  inted  Peabodv  ^^r  of  American  arch*- 
of  Paris  by  rail  (Map:  Paris  and  vicinity)  It  is  ft  ftnd  ethnology.  He  was  chief  of  the  De- 
situated  northeast  of  and  at  the  base  of  Mont  partment  of  Ethnology  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Valerien,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seme,  opposite  Expo8ition  and  in  1894  he  became  curator  of  an- 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with  which  it  is  connected  thropology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
by  a  bridge  which  crosses  the  He  de  Puteaux.  It  Hist£y  ~f  New  York  Citv.  His  researches  in 
is  a  favorite  residential  suburb  of  Pans  It  American  Archeology  covered  a  wide  field,  in- 
has  dye  and  calico-printing  works,  manufactures  cludi  extensive  explorations  in  Ohio,  where  he 
of  chemical  products  and  artillery  works.  Popu-  wa8  instrumental  in  having  the  Great  Serpent 
lation,  in  1901,  24,341.  Mound  preserved,  and  in  New  Jersey.  He  orig- 
PTTTIGNANO,  poo'te-nya'nG.  A  town  in  the  inated  the  Naturalists  Directory  in  1886,  and 
Province  of  Bari,  Italy,  23  miles  southeast  of  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Sat- 
Bari  (Map:  Italy,  M  7).  The  chief  industry  is  uralist  in  1867,  and  in  1898  he  was  president  of 
weaving,  and  there  is  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
fruit.     Population   (commune),  in  1901,  13,969.  of  Science. 

PUTLITZ,  putllts,  Gustav  Heinbich  Gans        PUTNAM,    George   Palmer    (1814-72).    A 

(von   und   zu)     (1821-90).     A   German   drama*  grandnephew  of  Israel  Putnam,  and  a  New  York 

tist  and  novelist,  born  March  20,  1821,  at  Ret-  publisher.    He  was  born  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  Feb- 

zin,  Brandenburg.    He  studied  law  in  Berlin  and  ruary    7,    1814.      At    fourteen    he    entered  the 

Heidelberg.     From  1846  to  1848  he  was  a  func-  bookstore  of  D.  and  J.  Leavitt,  New  York.    In 

tionary  in  the  Government  of  Madgeburg,  and  1840  he  became  partner  in  the  house  of  Wiley 

thereafter  he  lived  partly  on  his  estate  at  Betzin,  &  Putnam,  of  which  he  established  a  London 

partly  in  Berlin.     In  1863  he  became  director  of  branch  in   1841.     In   1848  he  returned  to  New 

the  Court  Theatre  in  Schwerin;   from   1867  to  York  and   founded  the  publishing  house  which 

1868    he   was    Court   marshal   of  the   Prussian  later  became  the  firm  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Crown  Prince,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  Book  making  interested  him  as  an  art  from  the 

literature,  dwelling  in  Berlin.    Between  1873  and  beginning.      In    1852,   with    the   aid   of  George 

1889  he  managed  the  Court  Theatre  in  Karlsruhe.  William  Curtis,  he  established  Putnam's  Maga- 

Among  his  works  are  the  poetic  fairy  stories  Was  zine  (discontinued  in  1857,  revived  1860-70).   In 

sich     der     Wald     erzdhlt     (1850),     Walpurgis  1861  he  organized  the  Loyal  Publication  Society. 

(1869),  and  Vergissmeinnicht  (1853) ;  two  plays  suspended  his  business  for  three  years  (1863-66) 
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U>  become  United  States  Collector  of  Internal  of  Connecticut  troops  under  Bradstreet.  In  1765 
Revenue,  and  then  refounded  his  publishing  he  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
house  in  conjunction  with  his  sons,  George  Haven  and  closely  identified  himself  with  the  radical 
and  John  Bishop.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Whigs,  becoming  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sons 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  which  he  was  of  Liberty  in  Connecticut,  and  chairman  of  one 
made  honorary  superintendent  in  1872.  He  was  of  the  committees  of  correspondence.  In  1766 
also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Art  at  the  he  was  elected  to  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  He 
Vienna  Universal  Exposition.  He  died  in  New  opened  a  tavern  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  June, 
York  City  December  20,  1872.  Putnam  was  the  1767.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  so-called 
author,  among  other  works,  of:  Chronology,  or  exploring  committee  of  the  Company  of  Military 
an  Introduction  and  Index  to  Universal  History,  Adventurers  organized  by  Gen.  Phineas  Lyman 
Biography,  and  Useful  Knowledge  (1833)  j  Amer-  (q.v.)  in  1772,  and  as  such  visited  the  Lower 
ican  Book  Circular  with  Notes  and  Statistics  Mississippi  Valley  and  West  Florida,  where  land 
(1843) ;  American  Facts,  Notes  and  Statistics  grants  had  been  promised  to  the  company. 
Relative  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  In  1774  he  was  among  those  who  sent  material 
(1845);  The  World's  Progress — a  Dictionary  of  assistance*  to  the  Bostonians,  who,  through  the 
Dates  (1850),  and  a  supplement  to  this  work  operations  of  the  Port  Bill  and  their  attitude 
(1861).  His  son,  Gbobge  Haven  (1844 — ),  was  thereto,  were  put  in  immediate  need  of  the  neces- 
born  in  London  and  was  educated  in  New  York  saries  of  life.  In  April,  1775,  tidings  of  the 
City,  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  Gttttingen.  He  battle  of  Lexington  reached  him  while  he  was 
served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  plowing;  he  left  his  plow  in  the  field  and, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brevet  major.  Like  his  mounting  his  horse,  rode  to  Cambridge  in 
father,  he  took  an  ardent  interest  in  copyright  one  day,  a  distance  of  sixty-eight  miles.  Re- 
law,  becoming  secretary  of  the  American  Pub-  turning,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  by  the 
Ushers'  Copyright  League  in  1887.  His  publica-  Legislature,  organized  and  drilled  a  regiment, 
tions  include:  Authors  and  Publishers  (1882,  and  in  a  week  was  on  his  way  back  with  his  men 
with  J.  Bishop  Putnam) ;  Question  of  Copyright  to  Cambridge.  In  May  of  that  year  he  led  a 
(1891);  The  Artificial  Mother  (1894)  ;slh&  Books  battalion  to  Noddle's  Island,  burned  a  British 
and  Their  Makers  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1896).  schooner,  captured  a  sloop,  and  killed  and 
To  Mason  and  Lalor's  Political  Encyclopaedia  wounded  many  of  the  enemy.  By  his  advice  it 
he  contributed  a  valuable  paper  on  "Literary  was  decided  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill,  in  the  engage- 
Property."  ment  at  which  place  he  is  considered  by  many  to 
vTnnwA  v  tt  ziofli  x  a  a  •  nave  ^en  the  commanding  officer,  though  others 
PTJTWAM,  Hebbebt  (1861--).    An  American  ciaim  this  honor  for  Prescott.  In  this  engagement 

T^^dllbia^lan,^,rnl^oNTI.0?*Clty^.He  Putnam    displayed    great    energy    and    bravery, 

pduated  at  Harvard  in  1883,  studied I  for  a  time  th      h  ne  d<£8  not  ^  to  have  been          nt  in 

,D!*!i(?lU^bl^W  ^u1,  anim  1886rwa9  ad"  the  main  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill,  where  Prescott 

7  ^         ^Cm^A  bar"  <He  WaLlibri£??  commanded.    On  the  arrival  of  Washington  at  the 

?J  Aef^mn^P°      ^hT?,m  tT  lSSf  t0  lfi*i  «™P  t<>  take  command  in  July,  1775,  he  brought 

and  of  the  Minneapolis  Pubhc  Library  from 1887  J^  from  c          B8  f £  four'  major.^n. 

o  1891 ;  practiced  law  in  Boston  from  1892 1  to  ^           f     hom  was*Putnam.    0n  the  evacW 

895;  and  was   librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  ti      of  B    t      m  ^       {      of  mfl  p^^  wag 

Library  from  1895  to  1899 ^  when  he  became  h-  Uced  fa  comm&nd  ofPNew  York.     He  held  the 

branan  of  Congress.    In  1898  he  was  president  £hief  command  ^thin  the  fortified  lines  during 

of  the  American  Library  Association.  the  battle  of  j^^  Igland .  wag  ^^  ^  philadel- 

PUTNAM,  Israel  (1718-90).  An  American  phia  to  fortify  that  city  in  December,  1776;  was 
soldier,  prominent  in  the  French  and  Indian  and  afterwards  stationed  at  Crosswick  and  Prince- 
the  Revolutionary  wars.  He  was  born  in  Old  ton;  and  in  May,  1777,  was  ordered  to  take 
Salem  Village  (now  Danvers) ,  Mass.;  removed  to  command  in  the  Highlands  of  New  York.  In  the 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  in  1740,  and  became  a  farmer  summer  of  that  year  he  was  removed  from  his 
and  wool-grower  there.  In  the  winter  of  1742-  command  in  the  Highlands  on  account  of  the 
43,  according  to  tradition,  he  gave  evidence  of  surprise  and  loss  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clin- 
unusual  coolness  and  intrepidity  by  entering  a  ton,  though  he  was  acquitted  of  blame  by  a 
cave  alone  and,  by  the  light  of  a  torch,  shooting  court  of  inquiry  and  restored  to  his  command, 
a  wolf  which  had  taken  refuge  there.  In  August,  In  1779,  when  stationed  in  Connecticut,  Horse- 
1755,  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  he  was  neck ,  one  of  his  outposts,  guarded  by  150 
commissioned  lieutenant  by  the  Connecticut  Leg-  men  and  two  cannon,  was  attacked  by  the  British 
islature,  later  in  the  year  became  one  of  Rogers's  officer  Tryon,  with  1500  men.  Putnam,  being 
Rangers,  in  March;  1756,  became  captain,  saved  closely  pursued  while  on  his  way  with  his  men 
Fort  Edward  from  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  to  a  swamp,  is  said  to  have  dashed  down  a  steep 
winter  of  1757,  and  in  March,  1758,  became  hill  and  escaped.  Riding  to  Stamford  and  col- 
major.  In  August,  1758,  he  was  captured  near  lecting  the  militia,  he  formed  a  junction  with 
the  present  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  in  an  engagement  his  troops,  pursued  Tryon  in  his  retreat,  and 
with  a  force  of  French  and  Indians  under  the  took  50  prisoners.  In  the  summer  of  1779  he 
partisan  leader  Marin,  but  after  undergoing  many  had  command  of  the  troops  in  the  Highlands, 
hardships  and  narrowly  escaping  death,  was  ex-  and  completed  the  fortifications  at  West  Point, 
changed,  in  November,  through  the  influence  of  The  army  going  into  winter  quarters,  he  .re- 
Col.  Peter  Schuyler,  himself  a  prisoner.  He  served  turned  home,  and  on  starting  out  again  for 
under  Amherst  in  the  Montreal  expedition,  went  camp  waB  stricken  with  paralysis,  from  which 
as  acting  colonel  of  the  Connecticut  regiment  on  he  never  completely  recovered.  He  died  May 
the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  and  par-  19,  1790.  Consult  Livingston,  Israel  Putnam, 
ticipated  in  the  attack  on  Monro  Castle,  Havana,  Pioneer,  Ranger,  and  Major-Oeneral  (New  York, 
July  30,  1762.    In  Pontiac's  War  he  was  a  major  1901) . 

▼ol.  XIV.- 
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PUTNAM,  Maby  Traill  Spence   (Lowell)  PXJTBID  FEVER.    See  Typhus. 

(1810-98).    A  poetess,  translator,  and  essayist,  PUTRID  SEA.    A  lagoon  on  the  coast  of  the 

daughter  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  sister  of  James  Crimea.    See  Siyash. 

»Z2^*l?%rJ^t^£&  ™rS  A*D  CALIS.    See  Sxoc.  EXCU50E. 

R.   Putnam,   a   Boston  merchant.     Besides  nu-  PUTTENHAM,  George  (?-c1590).    There- 

merous    contributions    to    magazines,    especially  puted  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  The  Arte  of 

on  Polish  and  Hungarian  literature  and  history,  English  Poesie,  oontrived  into  three  bookes;  tiu 

she  wrote  two  metrical  dramas  on  slavery,  A  fir**  of  Poets  and  Poesie,  the  second  of  Propor- 

Tragedy  of  Errors    (1862)    and  A    Tragedy  of  *w*»  the  third  of  Ornament   (1589).    The  work 

Success    (1862);    a   novel,   The   Records  of  an  kas   also   been   claimed   for   his   elder  brother, 

Obscure  Man  (1861) ;  A  History  of  the  Cons  tit  u-  Richard  Puttenheim    (c1520-c.1601).    It  was 

tion  of  Hungary,  made  timely  by  the  visit  of  issued  anonymously.     In  his  dedication  to  Lord 

Kossuth  ( 1850) ;  Memoir  of  William  Lowell  Put-  Burghley,  the  publisher  asserted  that  he  had  re- 

nam,   her   son,   killed   at   Ball's   Bluff    (1862);  oeived  the  book  without  the  name  of  the  author. 

Fifteen  Days  (1866) ;  Memoir  of  Charles  Lowell  In  his  Hypercri tica  (1618),  Edmund  Bolton  said 

(her  father)    (1885) ;  and  a  translation  from  the  that  common  fame  ascribed  the  work  to  "one  of 

Swedish  of  Fredrika  Bremer's  The  Neighbors.  the  Queen's  gentlemen  pensioners,  Puttenham.'' 

-n-n-m-iT * ■*«•  -r»           /,-««  io«..v     *      a        .  Internal  evidence  points  to  one  of  the  brothers 

PUTNAM,  Rufus  (1738-1824).  An  American  aa  thc  ftuthor;  but  whether  George  or  Richard 

soldier.    He  was  born  in  Sutton,  Mass. ;  was  a  is  uncertain.    The  book  is  the  most  solid  of  all 

millwright's  apprentice  there  from  1754  to  1757;  the  early  treatises  on  poetry  in  English.    Consralt 

enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  for  service  in  the  the  reprint  by  Edward  Arber  (London,  1869). 

oFSy^  lf£!™^  ^  I0™*  ^Tbo0725; 

While  an  apprentice  he  studied  diligently  during  T18°7>:     *»    emu^   ^ST  F"***1?*  5 

his  leisure  hours,  gaining  a  fair  Wledge  rf  Iserlohn.    He  studied  at  Madgeburg,  HaUe,  and 

mathematics  and  history,  and  after  1760  devoted  ^na»T  a.nd  *;*<*  /  V*Lwas  P10*?880*  °J JftW  a* 

himself  to  the  study  of  surveying,  in  which  he  ?»  University  of  Gotting^     He  exerted  great 

soon  became  markedly  proficient.    He  entered  the  influence  on  the  law  institutions  of  his  time 

Continental  Army  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  May,  ^  8°nle  of.h.18  w2fk8'  which  are  written  with 

1775,  planned  the  defenses  at  Roxbury,  and  m  caTe  .•»*  originality,  are  still  valuable.      His 

August,   1776,  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  P"n<?pal  work  is  Hxstorxsche  Entuncklung  der 

the  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel.     Preferring  ^"g™x8tot*v*fas9wng  des  Deutschen  Racks 

field  service,  however,  he  was  placed  in  command  (1786-99)  ;  and  his  other  writings  include  \oll- 

of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  in  November,  and  ^^I^fff8  Handbuch  der  d^tschmRetchshistone 

in  1777  served  with  great  gallantry  in  the  cam-  (1762-72)  and  Elementa  Juris  Publtct  Oermamcx 

paign  against  Burgoyne.     In  1779  he  aided  his  (1754). 

cousin,  Israel  Putnam,  in  completing  the  West  PUTTKAMER>  pufka-mer,  Robert  Viktor 
Point  fortifications,  and  in  1783  was  made  von  (1828-1900).  A  Prussian  statesman,  born  at 
brigadier-general.  He  was  a  member  for  several  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  studied  in  1846-50  at 
terms  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  dur-  Heidelberg,  Geneva,  and  Berlin,  entered  the  Gor- 
ing Shays's  Rebellion  was  General  Lincoln's  aide,  eminent  service  in  1854,  and  became  Regierungs- 
In  1786  he,  with  Gen.  Benjamin  Tupper,  or-  president  (president  of  an  administrative  dis- 
ganized  a  company,  composed  of  officers  and  trict)  at  Gumbinnen  in  1871,  and  at  Metz  in 
soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  to  form  a  1874.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag, 
settlement  in  what  is  now  Ohio.  He  was  one  where  he  was  prominent  as  a  strong  Conserva- 
of  three  directors  appointed  by  this  company  tive,  in  1877  became  chief  president  of  the  Prov- 
(the  Ohio  Company)  in  1787  to  secure  a  tract  ince  of  Silesia,  and  in  1879  Minister  of  Education 
of  land  from  Congress,  and,  chiefly  through  his  and  Public  Worship.  He  took  measures  against 
efforts,  1,500,000  acres  were  obtained  at  66  2-3  the  undenominational  schools,  and  made  conces- 
cents  per  acre.  This  tract  was  located  at  the  sions  to  the  orthodox  Evangelicals.  In  1881  he  was 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers,  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  vice-presi- 
whither  in  1788  Putnam  led  the  first  party  of  dent  of  the  Ministry.  His  conservative  admin- 
settlers,  laying  out  Marietta  (q.v.),  the  first  istration,  and  particularly  the  methods  employed 
organized  settlement  in  the  Northwest  Terri-  by  him  in  favoring  the  election  of  Government 
tory.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  candidates,  was  attacked  by  the  Radicals,  notably 
States  Court  in  the  Northwest  Territory  from  in  a  speech  by  Eugen  Richter,  and  disapproved 
1790  to  1796,  concluded  an  important  treaty  by  Frederick  III.  upon  the  latter's  accession.  He 
with  the  Indians  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  in  1792,  therefore  resigned  (1888),  and  held  no  other  of- 
was  Surveyor-General  of  the  United  States  from  fice  until  his  appointment  as  chief  president  of 
1796  to  1803,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Pomerania  by  William  II.  in  1891. 
constitutional  convention  in  1802.  In  1812  he  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  TTTB  PLACE.  A 
organized  the  first  Bible  society  west  of  the  novel  by  Charles  Reade  (1870).  It  is  a  storv  of 
Alleghanies.  He  died  in  1824.  His  manuscript  an  English  manufacturing  town,  in  which  Henry 
diary  is  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  LittlCf  a  workman  and  inventor,  is  persecuted  by 
an  autobiography,  written  in  1812  and  also  in  the  trades  unions,  jealous  because  he  was  better 
manuscript,  is  deposited  in  the  college  library,  trained  than  his  fellows.  Squire  Raby,  Little's 
Marietta,  Ohio.  Consult  Journal  of  General  Rufus  uncle,  is  a  forcible  character,  and  a  pleasant  love- 
Putnam,  1757-60  (Albany,  1886)  ;  also  Cone,  Life  stoTy  offsets  the  labor  troubles. 
of  Rufus  Putnam  (Cleveland,  1886).  PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES,  pu'veV  de  sha'- 
PUTREFACTION.  See  Fermentation;  van',  Pierre  (1824-98).  The  leading  mural  paint- 
Ptomaines.  er  of  France  in  the  nineteenth  century.   He  wis 
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tfie  creator  of  modern  mural  painting,  which  he  are  those  of  himself  at  twenty-five  and  of  his 

restored  to  its  real  function,  that  of  decoration,  wife,  exhibited  in  1891. 

Born  at  Lyons,  December  14,  1824,  the  son  of  a  PTJY,  py-e',  Le.  The  capital  of  the  Depart- 
distinguished  engineer,  he  took  the  classical  ment  0f  Haute  Loire,  France,  37  miles  south- 
course  in  a  lycee,  and  then  studied  in  a  techni-  wegt  0f  Saint-Etienne,  at  the  junction  of  the 
cal  school,  preparatory  to  his  father's  profession,  Loi,^  Borne,  and  Dolezon  valleys  (Map:  France, 
After  deciding  to  become  a  painter  he  worked  k  6).  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  steep 
without  profit  under  Henri  Scheffer,  Delacroix,  southern  slopes  of  Mont  Anis,  from  the  summit 
and  Couture,  but  studied  to  more  effect  the  works  0f  wnich  rises  precipitously  the  huge  basaltic 
of  the  early  Florentines,  especially  those  of  Gi-  ma8S  called  Rocher  de  Corneille,  crowned  by  the 
otto  in  Italy,  being,  therefore,  in  the  main  self-  colossal  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de  France,  52  feet 
taught.  He  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1860,  high,  on  a  pedestal  20  feet  in  height,  made  in 
not  1859  as  is  commonly  stated.  His  first  deep-  1860  from  213  Russian  cannon  captured  at  Se- 
rative  works,  "War"  and  "Peace,"  exhibited  in  bastopol.  The  most  notable  building  of  Le  Puy 
1861,  were  received  with  disfavor  by  most  critics,  ig  the  cathedral,  situated  in  the  highest  part  of 
but  met  the  approval  of  the  more  thoughtful,  like  tne  town  and  reached  by  a  grand  stairway  of 
Theophile  Gautier.  They  were  acquired  by  the  136  8teps.  Other  notable  features  are  the  pre- 
Govermnent  for  the  Museum  of  Amiens,  in  which  fecture,  the  palais  de  justice,  the  Crozatier  Mu- 
his  early  decorations  can  best  be  studied,  such  ^^q  wjth  a  fine  art  collection,  and  the  monu- 
as  "Work  and  Rest"  (1863) ;  "Ave,  Picardia  Ma-  mental  Crozatier  Fountain.  Guipure  and  other 
trix"  (1865);  "Ludus  Pro  Patria"  (1880);  lace,  bells,  and  clocks  are  manufactured.  Le  Puy 
"Young  Picard  Exercising  with  the  Lance  ig  the  ancient  Podium.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
(1882).  After  the  time  of  the  Universal  Expo-  medis3val  District  of  Velay.  Population,  in  1901, 
sition  of  1867,  when  he  received  the  ctobs  of  the  20,507. 

Legion  of  Honor  (officer  1887,  commander  1889),        bttvattttd   «a  ki/«~      a  t-zu*  **  w««i,:«„ 

uTportta  was  secure.    He  was  constantly  em-  ^J^^^^^^^^S^ 

ployedupon  Salon  jur^  £  £*™j    JR^^S£8S&& 

and thegreate part of  his tim .was token ^by great  of    Med4icin/  CreeJk    in    1854.      ^       formerly 

series  of  paintings  for  French  public  buildings.  claimed  entire  terrfto        f  p^n       niy/r 

Among  the  principal ^  of  these  «^^  "P™  and  exercised  a  dominating  influent  among  the 

sentations  of  Marseilles  m  ancient  and  modern  nei  hbori       tribe8.     The/are  now  chiefly  con- 

me^f0^C,  T*™  *  ^  lZ0n^  ™     ?£  fined  to  a  reservation  in  the  vicinity  of  Tacoma. 

for  the  Hotel  deVille    Poitiers   (1874.75) ;  the  The  numb€r  Qn  ^  reservation  m  ^  wa8  636 

"Infancy  of  Saint  Genevieve"   (1876-77),  in ^the        decrease    £  2Q  frQm  ^    ^ 
Pantheon  at  Pans — a  beautiful  idyllic  scene;  a  •*%*•***»  »#   j     j*    /      *         *.x. 

series  of  splendid  decorations  for  the  museum  of        PTJYDEDOME,  po-tf  de  dom'.     A  south- 

his  native  town,  Lyons,  among  which  are  "Sacred  central  department  of  France,  formerly  a  part 

Grove,  Dear  to  the  Arts  and  Muses"  (1884),  "An  ?L4uvergne  K\v)    <*JfPs  F*ance,  J  «)-    Area, 

Antique    Vision"  .  and    "Christian    Inspiration"  3073  square  miles.     Plateau  and  mountain  oc- 

( 1886) .    In  1889  he  decorated  the  great  hemicycle  cupy  three-fourths  of  the  surface ;  plain  and  val- 

of  the  Sorbonne  with  an  allegory  of  the  noble  pur-  Jey  the  rest.    The  volcanic  peaks  of  the  Auvergne 

poses  of  its  foundation,  entitled  "Alma  Mater."  Mountains,  grand  in  their  desolation,  and  pre- 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  the  moving  spirit  in  ^tmS  numerous  extinct  craters,  render  this  re- 

the  secession  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux-  «101*  orographically  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 

Arts  from  the  Salon  in  1890,  and  in  the  follow-  France.  The  highest  peak  in  the  Mont  Dore  group 

ing  year  he  succeeded  Meissonier  in  the  presi-  J*as  an  elevation  of  6187  feet.  Puy-de-D6me,  4086 

dency,  which  he  retained  till  his  death.    All  his  feet  gives  its  name  to  the  department.  The  prin- 

later  works  are  remarkable  for  the  tasteful  use  «pal  river  is  the  Alher  (a  tributary  of  thelxnre), 

of  modern  costume  in  ideal  representation.    His  wl»ch  f'omT  «"»th  to  north  traverses  the  fertile 

decorations  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  include  ™UeJ  °f  Limagne.     Rye,  wheat,  oats,   apples, 

"Hommage  a  Victor  Hugo"  (1894),  in  which  the  chestnuts,  and  grapes  are  cultivated.     Coal   is 

poet  is  represented  as  dedicating  his  lyre  to  the  ^ned'     ^F6  are  nume.ro™  mineral  springs, 

city,  and  two   fine  landscapes,   "Summer"  and  J**   mountain    forests   yield   timber      Capital, 

"Winter."    In  1896  he  completed  his  decorations  ?le™^ntferrfnf    Population,  in  1896,  655,078 ; 

of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  "The  Muses  Salut-  *n   ™ol>  544,194.     Consult  Joanne,  Gtographte 

ing  the  Spirit  of  Enlightenment"  and  eight  fine  du  ddpartement  du  Puy-de-Dfime  (Paris,  1876). 
panels  of  the  "Arts"  and  "Sciences."     His  last        PTJZZTJOLANA,  put'soTS-6-lfi'na,  or  POZZTJ- 

monumental  work  was  three  other  large  paintings  OLANA.    A  volcanic  rock  which  has  hydraulic 

of  the  life  of  Saint  Genevieve  in  the  Pantheon,  properties  when  ground  and  mixed  with  lime.    It 

The  last  years  of  his  life  passed  in  quiet  at  is  named  from  its  occurrence  at  Pozzuoli,  near 

Neuilly,  but  were  saddened  by  the  illness  of  his  Naples.     It  is  earthy  in  character,  consisting  of 

wife,  the  Princess  Cantacuzene,  and  soon  after  particles  in  a  very  loose  state  of  aggregation,  but 

her  death  the  painter  himself  died,  October  24,  its  chemical  composition  may  agree  very  closely 

1898.    His  large  collection  of  admirable  draw-  with  that  of  basalt  (q.v.).    This  composition  may 

ings  and  careful  studies  was  left  by  his  nephews  run  as  follows :  Silica,  52  to  60  per  cent. ;  alumina, 

to  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  the  City  of  Paris,  9  to  21  per  cent.;  ferric  oxide,  5  to  22  per  cent.; 

and  the  provincial  museums  possessing  his  works,  lime,  2  to  10  per  cent. ;  water,  0  to  12  per  cent. 

Besides  nis  monumental  productions  he  painted  a  Pozzuolana  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  and 

number  of  smaller  works  of  which  it  is  sufficient  Rome.    Trass  is  a  volcanic  ash  of  similar  proper- 

to  mention    "Girls    on   the    Seashore"   (1879);  ties  found  in  the  Rhine  district  of  Germany;  and 

the  "Poor  Fisherman"  (Luxembourg,  1881) ;  "Le  santorin  earth  is  still  another  volcanic  ash  used 

Doux  Pays,"  which  received  the  medal  of  honor  as  a  cement,  which  is  found  on  the  island  of 

in  1882.    Of  his  portraits  the  most  interesting  Santorin  in  the  Greek  Archipelago.     Trass  is 
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much  used  in  Holland  in  fresh  water  and  marine  caemia,  two  species  are  so  frequently  associated 

engineering  work.  .Similar  volcanic  ash  is  found  with  this  condition  that  they  have  received  the 

in  Central  France.     Artificial  pozzuolanas  may  name  of  the  pyogenic  cocci.    They  are  known  as 

be  made  from  slag,  brick  dust,  or  ashes.    The  use  the  staphylococcus  and  the  streptococcus.    The 

of  pozzuolana  as  a  hydraulic  agent  was  known  staphylococcus    pyogenes   aureus    is    the  micro- 

to  the  ancients.     Consult:  Heath,  A  Manual  of  organism  most  frequently  associated  with  suppur- 

Lime  and  Cement  (London,  1893);  Schooh,  Die  a  tion.    It  is  a  small  round  coccus  averaging  about 

moderne  Aufbereitung  and  Wertung  der  MorteU  one  micron   in  diameter.     It  grows  in  groups 

Materialien  (Berlin,  1896).    See  Cement.  somewhat  resembling  bunches  of  grapes,  from 

PY2EMIA    (Neo-Lat.,   from   Gk.  rfop,    pyon,  which  characteristic  its  name  is  derived.    It  is 

pus  +  afra,  haima,  blood).    This  term  and  that  non-motile.     It  grows  well  on  the  ordinary  cul- 

used  to  designate  the  closely  allied  condition,  ture  media,  such  as  beef  broth,  agar,  gelatin, 

septicemia,  originated  before  the  idea  of  bac-  milk,  and  potato,  at  room  temperature.    On  some 

teria  as  the  etiological  factor  in  the  diseases  was  °*  the  media  it  develops  a  rich  golden  color, 

developed.    They  have  become  so  fixed  in  medical  whence   its  name  of  aureus.     It   stains  easily 

nomenclature,  however,  that  they  are  still  re-  witn  aniline  dyes,  and  does  not  decolorize  with 

tained.     Before  the  discovery  of  bacteria  as  the  Gram's   method.     The   staphylococcus   pyogenes 

exciting  cause,   it  was  the  general  belief  that  albus,  so  called  from  the  whiteness  of  its  colonies, 

septicaemia  was  a  condition  caused  by  the  pres-  is  a  *ess  frequent  and  less  violent  inciter  of 

ence  in  the  blood  of  substances  undergoing  putre-  suppuration  than  the   staphylococcus  pyogenes 

faction,  while  pyaemia  was  due  to  the  presence  of  aureus.     It  may  occur  in  association  with  the 

pus  itself  in  blood  channels.    In  the  light  of  our  latter  or  aIone-     T^  staphylococcus  epidermis 

present  bacteriological  knowledge,  we  recognize  albus  i8  a  rather  weak  pyogenic  coccus  sometimes 

septicaemia  as  a  condition  in  which  both  bacteria  fou5d  "J  8tl*ch  abscesses.          .      , 

and  their  toxins  are  scattered  throughout  the  Tne  streptococcus  pyogenes  is  also  a  common 

body  by  means  of  the  vascular  and  lymph  sys-  c*1"6  of  suppuration  and  may  occur  either  alone 

terns;  while  pyaemia  represents  a  form  of  septi-  or   m  association   with  the   staphylococci.     Its 

caemia  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  general  distri-  effects  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  staphv- 

bution  of  septic  material  throughout  the  body,  lococci-    uPon  culture  media  it  grows  somewhat 

this  material  containing  bacteria  becomes  lodged  more  sl°wly  than  the  staphylococci  and  differs 

at  different  points,  thus  setting  up  local  foci  of  in-  ^om  the  latter  in  not  fluidifying  gelatin.    Its 

fection  known  as  metastatic  abscesses.  These  new  colonies  are  apt  to  be  of  a  grayish  color.    It  is 

abscesses  usually  occur  along  lines  of  easiest  blood  non-motile,  and  when  seen  under  the  microscope 

and   lymph   communication   with   the   point   or  show8  lts  tendency  to  form  chains,  whence  its 

points  previously  infected.    Thus  in  suppuration  nam,e/.,               .                  xv 

of  the  intestines  the  most  common  seat  of  me-  .^,le  }he  above  are  the  most  common  ex- 

tastatis  is  the  liver,  while  from  septic  foci  in  Cltant8   °f   suppuration,-  other   micro-organisms 

bones,  muscles,  skin,  etc.,  abscesses  may  develop  P*?****8  caU8at?ve  *"!tors-    Thu*  the  typhoid 

in  lungs,  kidney,  spleen,  and  other  organs.    Afte?  bacillus  has  been  found  in  pure  culture  m  acute 

death    from   pyaJia   there   may   b/no   visible  ^ES^^^SSS^  Id  fnToll^^ri- 

changes,  even  the  localized  foci  of  infection  being  osteomyelitis,  in  empyaema,  and  in  localized  pen 

too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The  wound  Jomtis  occurrmg  during  or  after  an  attack  of 

from  which  the  infection  originated  may  look  in.  ^P1101?  feYer'    The  fn«uwH»ccua i  has  been  found 

flamed  or  gangrenous.    Extensive  thrombi  in  the  alonue  m  *>?* *»**  .of  J*6  8o£t  P™*»  m  P™^ 

near-by  veins  are  not  uncommon.  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  synovitis,  pericarditis. 

TKi-nmK^;,,  «,„„  „in/, •        .        .       ,.  and  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear. 

ihrombosis  may  also  occur  in  veins  at  a  dis-  mu^  v.\*ii110  ^i:  „„,„„,„„;„  u00  k™.  *m~a  ;„ 

tance  from  the  wound.     In  infections  following  The  h&c'}lus  <?°h  communis  has  been  found  in 

omn„.  f.         .  .,      ,  „  ...   *"  ~"""D    u     •""«  pure  culture  m  abscess  of  the  liver,  in  appen- 

amputation  of  the  leg  it  is  not  uncommon  to  J-  .x5o    .     „«„+«  ^.c^.,:*.;,,    ;„  „„_,i'  „*  ;„<£»„ 

£«£ u7rkvzl^^*tpT'ent mT  SSS of S?irB5S££Iff3£  SZ 

"  ff tiS^S^S^ffA*  i  ££  "!£°7  Tditi5n8-  /mon«  thLle8S  TT  tt 

*           •  a    /                 •xi.     .j.          r\T.          "*™>««  citants  of  suppuration  may  be  mentioned  the 

from    interference    with    its    nutrition    occurs.     ___„„„_    "^     _:_"___„.._    *_xJl-l ,v„ 


viscera.     Those  in   the   lungs  are   chiefly  near    J»P™«*«»  »*  W7I"7U 
fho   r,w«i    .„,*.««.    o«^    £    *\,»   w    '  i^k.o     bacillus  pyogenes  fcetidus. 


the  pleural  surfaces  and  in  the  lower  lobes. 
Serous  effusion,  often  with  much  fibrin,  may  PYAT,  pya,  F£lix  (1810-89).  A  French 
occur  into  the  pleural  and  pericardial  cavities.  Communist  and  journalist.  He  was  born  at 
Local  inflammation  of  joints,  especially  of  the  Vierzon,  and  trained  for  the  law.  After  the 
knee  and  shoulder,  may  occur.  With  the  excep-  failure  of  the  Socialist  call  to  arms  in  1849,  he 
tion  of  those  occurring  in  serous  membranes,  escaped  to  Switzerland.  Thence  he  went  to 
these  inflammations  are  usually  purulent  in  Belgium  and  England  as  a  member  of  the  Euro- 
character  and  of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  pean  Revolutionary  Committee.  The  events  of 
metastatic  abscesses.  Microscopical  examination  1870  brought  him  back  to  France  to  take  active 
frequently  shows  congestion  of  the  viscera,  with  part  in  the  Commune.  He  was  a  prime  mover 
acute  degeneration  of  the  parenchyma  cells  of  m  the  overturning  of  the  Vendtane  Column,  and 
the  kidney,  liver,  spleen,  etc.  Chroma tolysis  of  on  the  collapse  of  the  Commune  escaped  to  Lon- 
the  cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  occurs,  don.  In  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to  death 
also  swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes  with  prolifera-  (1873),  but  he  was  pardoned  (1880)  and  elected 
tion  of  their  elements.  An  increase  in  the  num-  Deputy  from  Marseilles  (1888).  Pyat  died  at 
ber  of  white  blood  cells  is  of  almost  constant  Saint  Gratien,  August  4,  1889.  He  contributed 
occurrence.  While  other  species  of  bacteria  act  to  many  newspapers  and  edited  several  revolu- 
as  occasional  excitants  of  pyaemia   and   septi-  tionary  journals.    He  wrote  several  very  popular 
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Socialistic  plays,   of  which  MatMlde,  Diogene,  married  Metharme,  daughter  of  Pygmalion.    The 

and  he  chiffonnier  de  Paris  are  characteristic,  love  of  Pygmalion  for  his  statue  is  told  by  Ovid 

His  attempts  in  non-dramatic  fiction  are  insig-  ( Met  am,  x.  243 ) .    According  to  another  version, 

nifieant.  Pygmalion  conceived  a  passion  for  the  temple 

PYATIGOBSK,   pya'tye-gOrsk',   or   PIATI-  statue  of  Aphrodite  herself. 
GOME.    A  noted  watering  place  in  the  Terri-        PYGMIES  (Lat.  Pygmasus,  from  Qk.TIvyroubt, 

tory  of  Terek,  Northern  Caucasia,  situated  on  Pygmaios,  pygmy,  dwarf,  of  the  length  from  the 

the  southern  slope  of  the  Mashuka  and  south  elbow  to  the  knuckles,  from  irvyijj,  pygmt,  meas- 

of  the  Beshtau,  124  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  ure  from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles,  fist;  connect- 

Vladikavkaz    (Map:   Russia,  F  G).     There  are  ed  with  Lat.  pugnus,  fist).     A  dwarf  negroid 

about  twenty  sulphur  springs  ranging  in  tern-  population  of  equatorial  Africa  across  the  con- 

Ei&Y*  if1??   aboui  ?4-  i*°   lll?     ?*£  U8^  "nent   from   Uganda  to   the   Gabun,    including 

?So7   i°Qr«^^  fmd  drmkln«'     P<>P«lation,  in  Akka8>  or  Tiki.Tiki>  Afifi>  Wambutti,  Batwa,  and 

i»w,  18»W8-  Obongo.     They  are  under  five  feet  in  stature, 

PYCN0GON1DA.     See  Pantopoda.  brown  in  color,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded 

PYDTOA    (Lat.,  from  Gk.  HWw).     A  Greek  with  .the.  Bushmeii.    The  present  habitat  of  the 

settlement  in   ancient  Macedonia,  on  the  west  £[**?"*  18  t^terJr0pi*1  !°Jf *  ""?  **?** 

coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.     It  seems  to  have  !J*  degrees  north  and  south  of  the  equator  where 

passed  early  into  the  power  of  the  Macedonians,  ^eJ  exist  m  8nAa11  F0UPS>  tn°u8h  f2™erly  *** 

but  appears  from  timVto  time  as  independent!  £ad  a.  more  *^"8'Ye  J,*11**  toward  the  north 

In  the  fourth  century  b.c.  it  was  a  dependency  of  ^e™?m8a°1J  Neolithic  dwarfs  have  been  found 

Athens,  but  was  captured  by  Philipfwho  con-  »*   **   ^™lzer.ablld    S^10?  ?n   Switzerland, 

verted  it  into  a  strong  fortress.     Near  it  took  ^J^**gL  mj£^\h*^ 

place  in  B.C.   168  the  great  battle  between  the  j*  PT^    4  *     1      African  pygmies 

Romans,  under  JSmilius  Paullus,  and  the  Mace-  **ere  are  *™T*  ™T.m  .<*e  M^J  Peninsula 

donian  King,  Perseus,  in  which  the  latter  was  J^mP?   to3»>'«*  »   "J?^  m  Micronom 

defeated  and  the  Macedonian  Empire  destroyed,  jj  *j«™ a     In^t^  interest 

Lnder  the  Romans  the  town  seems  steadily  to  „  ®  *J*        . v       .,         ',   u-       u7  *«««»  m 

have  declined  appearance  from  those  of  Africa,  but  are  some- 

^^^^   "what    taller      The    overrules    have     as    a    mli* 

PYB,  Henby  James  ( 1745-1813 )     An  English  ghapel    bodi'eB)  and  «£u  handfi  ^  feet     ^ 

poet  laureate,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Pye  of  Faring-  have  woolly  hair,  dark  skin,   small  oval  eyes, 

don,  m  Berkshire.     He  was  educated  at  Mag-  high   cheek  bones,   broad   foreheads,   and   thick 

dalen  College,  Oxford  (M.A.  1766;  D.C.L.  1772).  iipg.    xhe  mean  stature  of  some  of  the  tribes  is 

He  entered  Parliament,  but  retired  in  1790.    In  four  feet  three  inches.     They  are  retiring  and 

1792  he   was   appointed    police   magistrate   for  Hve  m  the  forests,  usually  under  the  protection 

Westminster.     Beginning   verse    writing    at    an  0f  the  taller  tribes,  whom  they  serve  in  various 

early  age,  he  published  several  small  volumes,  wayg#    They  are  expert  hunters,  and  kill  game 

and  collected  his  poems  in  1787  under  the  title  by  stealth  with  poisoned  arrows.     In  character, 

Poems  on  Various  Occasions.     Though  he  was  ^  far  as  known,  they  show  childish  traits,  are 

a  tame   versifier,  he   became   laureate   in    1790  born  mimics,  and  delight  in  songs  and  posture 

through   the   favor   of  Pitt.     The   appointment  dances. 

met  with  ridicule.     The  annual  ode,  which  ap-        Consult:    Quatrefages,    Lea   pygmtes    (Paris, 

peared   regularly,    was    long   a   merry   incident  1887);    Flower,   "The   Pygmy   Races   of   Men," 

among  literary  men.    Pye's  most  ambitious  poem  Journal  of   the  Anthropological  Institute,  vol. 

was  an  epic  in  six  books  on  Alfred  (1801).    He  xviii.  (London,  1888-89) ;  Keane,  Man:  Past  and 

also    translated    Burger's    Lenore   (1785),    and  Present   (Cambridge,   1899);   Johnston,  Uganda 

wrote    two    novels    and    several    plays.      See  (London,  1903). 

^^t^Jlr     T   x    *        ™      ,  *  PYOOP'ODES   (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 

PYELITIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  »fcXof,  pyelos,  rvy^t  yygt,  rump  +  rofr,  pousf  foot) .    An  order 

t75?hJ  J?"1'  HY18)-    Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  birds,  originally  including  the  grebes,  loons, 

of  the  kidney.    It  may  be  caused  by  kidney-stones,  auks>  murres>  and  puffins.    This  ia  now  known 

inflammation  extending  from  the  bladder  or  stag-  to  be  an  unnatural  assemblage,  and  the  use  of 

nation  of  the  urine.     Severe  pains  in  the  loms  the  ^vm  ha8  been  abandoned  in  this  sense.     It 

accompany  the  disease.     The  urine  contains  a  is    properly    retained   by   some   writers    as   the 

variable  amount  of  pus  and  blood.     The  severe  name  of  an  order  equivalent  to  'Colymbiformes' 

forms  due  to  the  presence  of  kidney-stones  require  of  others,  including  only  the  loons  and  grebes, 
surgical  treatment  (removal  of  the  calculi).    In 

lighter  cases  regulation  of  the  diet  and  avoidance        FxXB>    Howard    (1853—).      An    American 

of  all  stimulating  drinks  will  prove  beneficial.  illustrator  and  author.     He  was  born  in  Wil- 

PTTENG-YANG,    pyengHn',    or    P'YTJNG-  mington,  Del.,  March  5,   1853    and  studied  art 

viva      a  *t J  xrJ    6   a      ™—»Ji„„  at    a    private    school    in    Philadelphia.      After 

YAHG.    A  town  of  Korea.    See  P'og-yang.  practicing  his  profession  in  New  York  City  from 

PYGXAIflON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  JIvytuMta*).  A  1876  to  1879,  he  returned  to  Wilmington,  where 
legendary  king  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who,  he  has  since  resided.  Pyle  is  one  of  the  fore- 
disgusted  with  the  dissolute  character  of  the  most  American  illustrators,  being  especially 
women  of  his  island,  resolved  never  to  marry,  successful  in  juvenile  work.  A  master  of 
Enamored  of  a  beautiful  ivory  statue  which  he  linear  composition,  he  is  bold  and  original  in 
had  made,  he  requested  Venus  to  give  it  life,  his  sense  of  design,  and  equallv  efficient  in 
His  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  vivified  statue  pen-and-ink,  wash  drawings,  and  color  composi- 
bore  him  a  daughter,  Paphos,  who,  according  to  tions.  His  best  subjects  are  taken  from  the 
some,  became  by  Apollo  mother  of  Cinyras,  the  colonial  periods  of  New  England  and  New 
founder  of  Paphos.     Others  told  how  Cinyras  Amsterdam,  and  from  the  life  of  adventurers 
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and  seafaring  men.  He  sometimes  writes  the  text 
for  his  illustrations,  being  author  and  illustrator 
of  the  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  (1883) ; 
Pepper  and  Salt  (1885)  ;  The  Rose  of  Pcradise 
(1887);  A  Modern  Aladdin,  and  Men  of  Iron 
(1891);  Jack  Banister's  Fortunes  (1894); 
Twilight  Land;  and  The  Garden  Behind  the 
Moon, 

PY1JJS,  or  FYLOS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  IltfXos). 
An  ancient  town  of  Messenia,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
on  the  promontory  of  Coryphasium  at  the  north- 
ern entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Pylus  (Navarino). 
Strabo  says  that  it  was  originally  inland  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  ^Egaleum,  and  that  Coryphasium 
was  only  settled  by  part  of  the  population  on  the 
destruction  of  the  old  city.  However  this  may 
be,  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spar- 
tans, the  place  seems  to  have  been  abandoned, 
until  in  B.C.  425  it  was  occupied  by  the  Athenian 
general  Demosthenes,  who  fortified  the  high 
and  precipitous  promontory,  and  successfully  re- 
pelled assaults  of  the  Spartans  by  sea  dnd 
land.  The  Athenian  fleet,  which  arrived 
after  the  first  assault,  forced  an  entrance  into 
the  bay  at  both  ends  of  the  long  island  of 
Sphacteria,  defeated  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  block- 
aded 420  Spartans  on  the  island,  where  they  were 
subsequently  forced  to  surrender  to  an  Athenian 
force  under  Demosthenes  and  Cleon.  The 
Athenians  held  Pylus  for  fifteen  years,  when  it 
was  recaptured  by  the  Spartans,  and  again  fell 
into  obscurity,  though  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Messenians  it  became  the  port  of  the  country. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
fortified  with  a  strong  Venetian  castle,  and  an- 
other was  built  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
bay,  near  the  town  of  Navarino,  now  called 
Pylos.  The  medieval  name  is  probably  due  to 
the  settlement  here  in  1381  of  Navarrese  mer- 
cenaries, though  some  derive  it  from  Avarino 
and  trace  it  to  an  Avar  settlement  800  years 
earlier.  In  the  bay  was  fought,  on  October  20, 
1827,  the  great  naval  battle  of  Navarino,  in 
which  the  Turkish-Egyptian  fleet  was  destroyed 
by  the  united  English,  French,  and  Russian  fleets 
under  Admiral  Codrington. 

PYlfc%  John  (1584-1643).  An  English  Parlia- 
mentary leader,  born  at  Brymore,  in  Somerset- 
shire. In  1599  he  entered  what  is  now  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  but  did  not  graduate,  and  in 
1602  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  though  he  was 
never  admitted  to  the  bar.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  Pym  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1614,  but 
in  any  case  he  was  not  prominent  until  the 
Parliament  of  1621.  He  was  a  Puritan,  and 
his  interests  during  this  period  were  chiefly 
religious,  his  first  speeches  in  Parliament  being 
directed  against  the  Catholics.  He  became  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Court  that  he  was  imprisoned 
for  three  months  in  his  home  in  London.  In 
the  first  three  Parliaments  of  Charles  I.  he  was 
the  leader  in  the  impeachment  of  Montagu  and 
Manwaring,  two  clergymen  who  had  attacked 
Calvinistic  doctrines  and  treated  the  Parliament 
with  scant  respect,  and  he  was  prominent  in  the 
impeachment  of  Buckingham.  He  was  also 
prominent  in  the  agitation  which  preceded  the 
Petition  of  Right   (q.v. ).     Nothing  is  heard  of 

him  in  the  intervals  between  Parliaments.  Dur- 
ing the  eleven  years  of  Charles's  personal  gov- 
ernment he  was  intimately  connected  with 
various  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley.    In  1640,  on  the  meeting  of  the 


Short  Parliament,  Pym  became  its  real  leader, 
though  no  formal  leadership  was  recognized  in 
those  days,  and  his  influence  over  the  Puritan 
party  continued  undiminished  until  his  death. 
He  opened  the  Short  Parliament  with  a  speech 
two  hours  in  length,  setting  forth  the  grievances 
of  the  nation,  and  persuaded  the  Parliament  to 
postpone  the  supplies  until  these  grievances  were 
redressed.  On  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, which  met  likewise  in  1640,  Pym  was  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  extremities.  He  introduced 
and  conducted  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  for 
high  treason  in  attempting  to  subvert  the  Con- 
stitution, but  he  resisted  in  vain  the  dropping  of 
the  impeachment  and  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
of  attainder,  though  it  was  due  to  his  efforts 
that,  notwithstanding  the  bill  of  attainder,  Straf- 
ford was  heard  in  his  own  defense.  The  Trien- 
nial Act  (q.v.)  was  largely  his  measure.  The 
adherence  of  the  bishops  to  the  cause  of  Charles 
I.  led  to  the  demand  for  their  abolition,  and 
Pym  supported  the  Hoot  and  Branch'  bill  which 
was  introduced  for  this  purpose,  though  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  introduce  Presbyterianism. 

He  naturally  took  a  prominent  part  in  draw- 
ing up  and  passing  the  Grand  Remonstrance 
(q.v.)  in  1641,  and  he  even  proposed  at  this  time 
to  hold  the  King  in  check  by  making  his  ministers 
responsible  to  Parliament.  On  the  unsatisfactory 
outcome  of  the  campaigns  in  1642  Pym  favored 
and  carried  out,  though  reluctantly,  the  union 
with  the  Scots,  with  the  unwelcome  condition 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  Covenant  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment. Even  before  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  Pym  may  have  had  communication 
with  the  Scots,  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the  fiye 
members  whom  Charles  on  January  4,  1642,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  arrest  in  person  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  charge  of 
treasonable  conspiracy  with  that  nation.  He  in 
turn  suspected  Charles  of  treasonable  designs, 
and  wa6  ever  on  guard,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
King  from  using  force  successfully  against  Par- 
liament. Pym,  like  Hampden,  favored  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and,  like  Hampden,  died 
soon  after  its  beginning,  December  8,  1643.  Con- 
sult: Gardiner,  Great  Civil  War  (4  vols.,  Urn- 
don,  1893)  ;  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England  (5  vols.,  London,  1841-44); 
Goldwin  Smith,  Three  English  Statesmen  (Lon- 
don, 1867). 

PYNCHEON,  pm'chon,  Clitfobd.  A  broken- 
down  elderly  man  in  Hawthorne's  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  imprisoned  many  years  on  a  false 
charge  of  murder.  His  sister,  Hepzibah,  keeps  a 
little  shop  in  the  ill-fated  house,  and  both  inherit 
Judge  Pyncheon's  property  on  his  tragic  death. 

PYNCHON,  John  (1621-1703).  An  American 
colonist,  born  in  Springfield,  Essex  County, 
England.  He  was  brought  to  Massachusetts 
when  a  child  by  his  father,  William  Pyn- 
chon  (q.v.).  By  inheritance  and  by  purchase 
from  the  Indians,  he  obtained  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  on  which  he 
established  Northampton,  Hadley,  and  otheT 
towns.  His  diplomacy  in  treating  with  the 
Indians  was  of  great  service  to  the  colony.  He 
held  many  important  public  offices,  including 
that  of  councilor  under  Sir  Edmund  Andres  in 
1688-89,  and  a^ain  under  the  new  charter  from 
1693  until  his  death. 
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F7VCH0N,  Thomas  Ruogles  (1823—).    An  beautiful  books  published  at  that  time  in  Eng- 

American  clergyman  and  educator,  born  in  New  land.     From  his  press  proceeded  more  than  three 

Haven,  Conn.    He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  hundred     books.     Among     the     earliest     were 

Hartford,  and  in  1849  was  ordained.     His  first  Chaucer's   Canterbury    Tales    (1493);    Parker's 

charge  was  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  he  had  Dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper  (1493)  ;  Terence 

churches    in     Lenox    and     Stockbridge,     Mass.  (1496),   the   first   classic   printed   in   England; 

(1849-54).    He  was  Scoville  professor  of  chem-  the  Morton  Missal  (1500),  representing  his  finest 

istry  and  natural  sciences  at  Trinity  from  1854  work.    He  became  printer  to  Henry  VIII.,  from 

until  1877,  and  from  1874  until  1883  was  presi-  whom  he  received  a  pension, 

dent  of  that  institution.     In  1887  he  took  the  PYBA,  pS'ra,  Immanuel  Jakob  (1715-44).  A 

chair  of  moral  philosophy  there.  German  poet.    He  was  born  in  Kottbus,  studied 

PYNCHON,      William      (1590-1662).       An  theology    at    Halle,    where    he    joined    Lange's 

American  colonist  and  theologian.    He  was  born  Dichterbund,  and  with  Lange  lived  at  Laublin- 

at  Springfield,    Essex.      He    emigrated   to    the  gen.     The  two  poets  published  Freundschaftliche 

colony  of  Massachusetts  in  1630,  and  was  treas-  Lteder    (1746),    which,    with    their    delight    in 

urer  of  the  colony  in  1632-34.    He  was  one  of  the  friendship   and   their   unrhymed   verse,    foretell 

first  settlers  of  Springfield  in  1636.    On  a  visit  to  Klopstock.    Pyra  boldly,  and  rather  pedantically, 

England  in  1650  he  published  The  Meritorious  attacked  Gottsched  in  1736  with  Enveis  doss  die 

Price  of  Our  Redemption,  Justification,  etc.,  Clear-  Oottschedianische  Sekte  den  Oeschmack  verderbe 

ing  it  from  Some  Common  Errors.   The  strongly  (1743),  and  his  premature  death  was  partly  due 

aoti-Calvinistic  position  of  this  work  made  it  very  to  the  bitter  personalities  with  which  the  attack 

unacceptable  to  the  Puritan  clergy,  and  on  his  was  returned.    Consult  Waniek,  Immanuel  Pyra 

return  to  Massachusetts  he  was  condemned  by  (Leipzig,  1882). 

the  Legislature,    which    on    October    16     1650,  PYKAMID  (Lat.  pyramid,  from  Gk.    Tvpaplt, 

ordered  his  book  to  be  burned  the  next  day  m  pyramid,  from  Egyptian  per -em- us  f  coming  out  in 

Boston    market     after    the    lecture.     He    was  breadth,  denoting  probably  the  ratio  of  the  base 

himaelf  cited  to  appear  before  it.    As  the  result  to  the   height).     A   polyhedron    (q.v.)    one   of 

of  further  study  he  retracted  some  of  his  opin-  who8e  face8   (the  ba8e)   ia  a  polygon  and  whofle 

ions  but  his  Position  m  America  continued  un-  lateral  faoe8  are  triangles.    Thus  a  pyramid  is  a 

satisfactory,  and  m  16o2  he  returned  to  England  igm    (       ,     whose  e             bage   £   ^       A 

Mdi!f!leiat  TVray81bur5J.  n?r  ^ds°xT-  -*He  pyramid  is  said  to  be  regular  when  the  base  is 

replied  to  his  principal critic,  Rev  John  Norton,  ^regular  polygon  and  the  vertex  lies  in  the 

in  the  second  edition  of  his  book  (1655).  perpendicular  to  the  base  erected  at  its  centre. 

PYKB,  pin,  James  Kendrick  (1852—).    An  The  altitude  is  the  perpendicular  distance  be- 

English  organist  and  composer,  born  in  Bath,  tween  the  base  and  the  vertex.    The  slant  height 

where  his  father  was  organist  in  the  Abbey.    The  of  'a  regular  pyramid  is  the  altitude  of  any  one 

hoy  at  eleven   became  organist  of  All   Saints'  of  the  triangles  which  make  up  its  lateral  faces. 

Church,  and  in  the  next  year  was  put  under  Dr.  When  a  pyramid  is  cut  by  a  plane,  the  portion 

S.  S.  Wesley.     In   1874  he  was  appointed  or-  containing  the  base  is  called  a  truncated  pyramid ; 

ganist  in  Chichester  Cathedral.    He  spent  a  year  if  the  intersecting  plane  is  parallel  to  the  base, 

as  organist  of  Saint  Mark's  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  frustum.     The  formula  for  the  volume  of  a 

upon  his  return  to  England  was  appointed  to  a  pyramid    is    V  =  }bh,    and    for    the    frustum 

like  position  in  Manchester  Cathedral.    He  acted  _      h  ,,   ,   ,    ,     ,—r-.        ,         ,        ,  -,          ., 

as  professor  in  the  Manchester  Royal  College  of  V—  3  (6  +  6'  +  y/bb'),  where  0  and  b    are  the 

Music  in   1893,   and   in   1901   was   lecturer  on  bases,  and  %  is  the  altitude.    Consult  Holzmfiller, 

ecclesiastical  music  at  Victoria  University.     He  Elemente  der  Btereometrie  (Leipzig,  1900-02). 

published    vocal    music    and    compositions    for  uttu  a  wt-h       a       i-j     a      *                 n       « 

cathedral  use,  and  for  organ  and  piano.    Of  his  *YBAMID.     A  solid  structure    usually  of 

son**  the  best  known  are  those  for  the  words  ■*?"*    havm*  .a    *luare    ba*e    "*    t™jgul« 

of  Edwin  Waugh,  the  Lancashire  poet.  sides  meeting  in  an  apex.     True  pyramids  are 

im™.  -r             ^  ,,«««     f      a     -^     ,.  t.  found  only  m  Middle  Egypt,  and  date  from  the 

PYNB,  Louisa  Fanny  ( 1832— ) .    An  English  period  between  the  Fourth  and  Twelfth  dynasties, 

soprano  singer.     She  was  the  daughter   of   G.  though  a  few  may  be  somewhat  older.  Pyramidal 

Pywi.  a   celebrated   vocalist,   and   was   trained  buildings  occur  elsewhere,  but  they  differ  in  im- 

alraost  entirely  by  Sir  George  Smart.    She  made  portant  particulars.     The  pyramids  of  Mexico, 

her  first  public  appearance  in  1842,  and  five  years  for  example,  have  flat  tops  and  the  sides  form 

later  was  successfully  received  in  Paris.     Her  successive   stages   or    steps.      Those   of   Abydos 

dfirot  in  opera  was  in  1849  at  Boulogne,  when  an<i  Meroe"  are   merely  imitations  of  pyramids 

she   appeared    as    Amina    in    La    Sonnambula.  on   a  &mM   9Cale.    tney   are   reany   sepulchral 

From  1854  to  1857  she  toured  the  United  States,  chambers  having  the  pyramidal  form  externally, 

and   was   uniformly    successful.      Her    greatest  and  an?  U8uauy  provided  with  porticoes  repre- 

reputation  was  obtained  as  the  prima  donna  of  Benting   the    funerary    chapels   of   older    tombs, 

an  English  opera  company,  in  which  she  was  The  pyramids  found  at  Cenchrese  and  at  Rome 

associated  with  Harrison  at  the  Lyceum,  Drury  are  sporadic  attempts  to  reproduce  the  Egyptian 

Lane,  and  Covent  Garden  theatres.    In  1868  she  type 

was  married  to  Frank  Bodda,  a  barytone  singer.  J  faith  regard  to  the  mode  of  construction  of 

'  PYlPSOir,   Richard    ( ?-1530) .     One  of  the  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  two  principal  theories 

early  London  printers,  by  birth  a  Norman.    He  have  been  advanced.    Lepsius,  followed  by  Ebers, 

undoubtedly  learned  his  trade  in  Normandy,  and  and     more     recently     by     Borchardt,     believed 

not  under  Caxton,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  that  each  king,  on  ascending  the  throne,  began 

Some  time  before  1593  he  began  printing  near  to  build  a  pyramid  as  a  tomb  and  monument 

Temple  Bar,  and  about  ten  years  later  he  moved  for  himself.    This  was  usually  laid  out  upon  a 

to  Fleet  Street.    Pynson  issued  some  of  the  most  comparatively  small  scale,  so  that  if  the  builder  . 
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had  but  a  short  reign  his  tomb  might  be  com- 
plete. As  time  passed,  successive  layers  were 
added,  and  the  size  of  the  monument  was  thus 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  builder's  reign. 
This  theory  is  combated  by  Petrie  (q.v.),  who  be- 
lieves that  each  pyramid  was  begun  and  carried  out 
upon  a  definite  design  of  size  and  arrangement. 
The  plan  was  occasionally  altered,  but  in  such 
cases  the  alteration  was  not  gradual,  but  sudden. 
The  outer  casing  of  the  pyramids  was  invariably 
of  massive  blocks  of  fine  stone,  well  joined,  and 
carefully   polished.     The   interior   of  the   mass 

varied  at  different  periods.  In  the  oldest 
pyramids  it  was  formed,  so  far  as  is  known,  of 
courses  of  rough-hewn  blocks  laid  with  a  little 
mortar.  In  later  times  the  core  was  formed  of 
brick  and  rubble  inclosed  between  inner  and 
outer  walls  of  solid  masonry,  and  under  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  the  core  is  almost  entirely  of 
sun-dried  bricks.  Each  pyramid  contained  a 
sepulchral  chamber  which  was  always  low  down, 
and  was  usually  excavated  in  the  rock  underly- 
ing the  structure.  It  was  reached  by  a  passage 
opening  from  the  northern  face  of  the  pyramid 
and  passing,  in  its  course,  through  one  or  more 
lesser  chambers.  The  external  entrance  was 
usually  situated  above  the  level  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber,  and  the  passage  sloped  downward  at 
a  moderate  angle.  Pyramids  seem  to  have  stood 
originally  within  walled  inclosures,  and  traces 
of  the  walls  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  cases. 
To  each  pyramid  was  attached  a  temple  in  which 
the  funerary  worship  of  the  deceased  Pharaoh 
was  conducted  by  priests  who  were  supported 
by  a  regular  endowment.  Such  temples  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  Ghizeh,  and  the  priests  of  the  various 

pyramids  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Egyp- 
tian inscriptions.  Around  the  pyramid  of  each 
king  are  grouped  the  tombs  (mastabas)  of  the 
nobles  and  high  functionaries  who  had  lived 
under  his  reign. 

The  pyramids  that  now  exist  in  Egypt,  some 
seventy-five  in  number,  extend  in  groups  from 
Abu  Roash  on  the  north  to  Medum  on  the  south. 
The  group  of  Abu  Roash  consists  of  three 
pyramids  all  ruined ;  the  largest  of  them  has  lost 
its  outer  casing,  and  is  now  a  shapeless  mass 
of  Nile  mud  inclosing  a  nucleus  of  massive 
stone.  One  of  the  others  still  contains  a  sepul- 
chral chamber  and  the  passage  leading  to  it. 
Farther  to  the  south  lies  the  group  of  Ghizeh, 
by  far  the  most  important  among  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  The  largest  of  the  group  is  the  Great 
Pyramid,  the  tomb  of  Cheops  (q.v.),  the  second 
King  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty.  It  was  called  by 
the  Egyptians  Yechtcet  Chufu,  'the  glory  of 
Chufu*  (Cheops).  Its  present  perpendicular 
height  is  451  feet,  but  originally,  including  the 
nucleus  of  rock  at  the  bottom  and  the  apex 
which  has  disajipeared,  it  measured  482  feet,  or 
more  than  50  feet  higher  than  Saint  Peter's  at 
Rome.  The  sloping  sides,  which  rise  at  an  angle 
of  51°  5(K,  are  now  568  feet  in  slant  height  and 
have  a  length  of  750  feet  at  the  base.  The  cubic 
contents  amount  to  about  3,057,000  cubic  yards, 
representing  a  weight  of  no  less  than  6,848,000 
tons.  According  to  Petrie's  estimate,  the 
pyramid  contains  about  2,300,000  blocks  of  stone 
averaging  some  40  cubic  feet  in  size.  In  its 
present  condition  this  immense  edifice  covers  a 
space  of  nearly  thirteen  acres.  The  material  of 
which  it  is  constructed  consists  of  stone  from 
the  Mokattam  and  Tura  hills  on  the  opposite 


side  of  the  Nile.  Traces  of  the  road  by  which 
the  stone  was  conveyed  are  still  visible.  The 
outer  casing  of  this  pyramid  has  long  since 
disappeared,  and  the  underlying  courses  of  rough- 
hewn  stone  now  form  a  series  of  steps.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  north  face  of  the  pyramid  at  the 
height  of  about  48  feet  from  the  ground.  From 
it  there  was  a  narrow  passage,  3  feet  4  inches 
high  by  3  feet  II  inches  wide,  which,  after 
descending  into  the  interior  at  an  angle  of  26° 
41'  for  a  distance  of  293  feet,  terminates  in  a 
horizontal  corridor,  27  feet  long,  3  feet  high, 
and  2  feet  wide,  leading  to  a  subterranean  cham- 
ber hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  This  chamber  is 
46  feet  long,  27  feet  wide,  and  10  Mi  feet  high. 
Its  floor  lies  101%  feet  below  the  level  upon 
which  the  pyramid  is  built,  and  a  blind  passage 
opens  from  its  farther  end.  Some  60  feet  from 
the  external  entrance  a  second  passage  branches 
off  from  the  long  descending  passage  and  ascends 
at  about  an  equal  angle  for  a  distance  of  121 
feet,  when  it  enters  the  Great  Hall.  At  this 
point  a  horizontal  corridor  leads  from  the  ascend- 
ing passage  to  the  so-called  Chamber  of  the 
Queens,  which  is  17  feet  long,  18  feet  10  inches 
wide,  and  20  feet  high.  The  Great  Hall,  which 
continues  the  ascending  passage,  is  28  feet  high 
and  155  feet  long,  but  is  very  narrow,  the  width 
of  the  lower  part  being  3  feet  4  inches,  and  that 
of  the  upper  part  only  2  feet  7  inches.  It  ter- 
minates in  a  horizontal  passage  122  feet  long 
and  3  feet  8  inches  high,  expanding  about  the 
middle  into  an  antechamber.  At  the  end  of  the 
horizontal  passage  is  the  King's  Chamber,  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  chambers  in  the 
pyramid.  The  northern  and  southern  sides  are 
each  17  feet  in  length,  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  34%  feet,  and  the  height  is  19  feet.  The 
floor  is  139%  feet  above  the  plateau  upon  which 
the  pyramid  stands.  The  chamber  is  lined  with 
finely  polished  granite  slabs,  and  the  ceiling  is 
formed  of  nine  great  blocks  of  granite,  each 
18%  feet  long.  Within  the  chamber  is  a  mu- 
tilated stone  sarcophagus,  the  lid  of  which  has 
disappeared.  In  order  to  relieve  the  roof  of  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  masonry, 
five  hollow  chambers  have  been  constructed  above 
it.  The  first  four  have  flat  ceilings,  while  the 
last  is  roofed  with  blocks  bearing  obliquely 
against  each  other.  Two  air  shafts  (8X6  inches) 
run  from  the  King's  Chamber  to  the  northern 
and  southern  faces  of  the  pyramid.  Near  the 
Great  Pyramid,  on  the  east  side,  are  three  small 
pyramids  built  for  members  of  Cheope's  family; 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  southeast  is  the 
Sphinx  (q.v.). 

The  Second  Pyramid,  situated  about  200  yards 
southwest  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  was  erected 
by  Chephren  (q.v.),  the  successor  of  Cheops,  and 
was  called  bv  the  Egyptians  Wer-Chafrt,  'great 
is  Chephren/  Its  present  perpendicular  height 
is  450  feet  (formerly  458  feet),  while  the  sloping 
'sides,  measuring  each  694%  feet  at  the  base,  rise 
at  an  angle  of  52°  20'  to  the  height  of  566^ 
feet.  Part  of  the  original  casing  still  remains 
at  the  top.  The  fact  that  it  stands  upon  a 
higher  level  than  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  greater  height.  The  rocky 
ridge  upon  which  it  is  built  rises  somewhat 
toward  the  west  and  north,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  it  had  to  be  cut  away  in  order  to  secure 
a  level  surface.  The  leveled  space  around  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  was  paved  with  blocks  of 
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limestone.  Two  passages,  both  on  the  north 
side,  give  access  to  the  interior.  One  of  these  is 
in  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  pyramid,  the 
other  is  38  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  upper  passage  descends  at  an  angle  of  25° 
55'  to  a  depth  of  105  feet,  and  leads  through  a 
horizontal  corridor  to  the  sepulchral  chamber 
called,  from  its  discoverer,  Belzoni's  Chamber. 
It  is  hewn  in  the  rock  and  is  46%  feet  long,  16% 
feet  wide,  and  22%  feet  high.  Belzoni,  who 
opened  the  pyramid  in  1818,  found  in  this  cham- 
ber a  granite  sarcophagus  filled  with  rubbish. 
The  lower  passage,  beginning  in  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  north  face  of  the  pyramid,  first 
descends  at  an  angle  of  21°  40',  then  runs  hori- 
zontally for  59  feet,  and  then  ascends,  terminat- 
ing in  the  horizontal  corridor  leading  to  Belzoni's 
Chamber;  the  total  length  of  the  passage  is  97 
feet.  Near  the  middle  of  its  horizontal  portion 
a  small  chamber  is  introduced,  and  a  descending 
passage,  22  feet  long,  leads  to  another  chamber, 
34  feet  3  inches  long,  10  feet  4  inches  wide,  and 
8  feet  5  inches  high. 

The  Third  Pyramid,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
Jieter-Menkauri,  'Menkaurfc  is  divine/  was  built 
by  Menkaure,  the  successor  of  Chephren,  and  the 
Myeerinus  of  Herodotus.  Its  perpendicular 
height  is  204  feet,  and  the  sides,  which  slope  at 
an  angle  of  51°,  rise  to  the  height  of  262% 
feet.  Each  side  measures  356%  feet  at  the  base. 
The  lower  part  of  the  pyramid  is  cased  with 
slabs  of  polished  red  granite.  The  entrance  is 
about  13  feet  above  the  ground  on  the  north 
side.  From  it  a  passage  slopes  down  at  an  angle 
of  26°  2'  for  a  distance  of  104%  feet,  then,  be- 
coming nearly  horizontal,  passes  through  an  ante- 
chamber 12  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  7  feet 
high,  and  finally  enters  a  large  chamber  44% 
feet  long,  12%  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high,  in 
which  were  found  the  remains  of  a  stone  sar- 
cophagus. From  the  floor  of  this  chamber  a 
shaft  leads  to  the  tomb  chamber,  which  lies 
below.  It  is  paved  with  fine  granite  blocks,  and 
has  an  arched  roof  formed  of  blocks  placed 
against  each  other  at  an  angle,  and  hollowed 
out  on  the  inside.  In  this  chamber  Colonel  Vyse 
found  the  basalt  sarcophagus  of  Myeerinus,  but 
it  was  lost  at  sea  in  1838  while  being  conveyed 
to  England.  In  the  chamber  above  were  found 
a  part  of  the  wooden  coffin  of  the  King  and 
some  fragments  of  his  mummy.  To  the  south 
of  this  pyramid  are?  three  small  pyramids,  prob- 
ably constructed  for  members  of  the  family  of 
Myeerinus. 

South  of  Ghizeh  are  the  pyramids  of  Abusir, 
the  ancient  Busiris,  erected  by  kings  of  the  Fifth 
Dynasty.  The  entrances  of  these  pyramids  are, 
as  usual,  on  the  north  side,  and  in  all  of  them 
the  tomb  chamber  is  reached  by  a  passage  at 
first  slanting  and  afterwards  horizontal.  The 
northernmost  of  the  three  largest  pyramids 
(originally  fourteen  in  number)  is  that  of  Sahu- 
re\  the  second  King  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty.  Its 
perpendicular  heicrht,  originally  163%  feet,  is 
now  only  118  feet.  The  central  pyramid  is  that 
of  RS-en-woser,  the  sixth  King  of  the  same 
dynasty.  The  largest  of  the  three,  which  has  a 
perpendicular  height  of  165  feet  (formerly  229 
feet),  has  not  yet  been  identified.  The  other 
pyramids  of  this  group  are  mere  heaps  of  ruins. 

The  burial  field  of  Saqq&ra  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pyramids.  Of  special  in- 
terest is  the  so-called  'step  pyramid/  the  tomb 


of  Zoser,  the  second  King  of  the  Third  Dynasty. 
It  rises  in  six  steps  which  are  respectively  38, 
36,  34%,  32,  31,  and  29%  feet  in  height;  the 
width  of  each  step  is  from  6  to  7  feet.  The 
perpendicular  height  is  197  feet.  The  interior 
of  the  pyramid  contains  a  very  numerous  and 
complicated  series  of  passages  and  chambers. 
According  to  Petrie,  it  is  not  a  true  pyramid  at 
all,  but  a  mastaba  enlarged  by  successive  addi- 
tions into  the  pyramidal  shape.  The  slope  of 
the  sides  (about  75°)  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  true  pyramids.  Near  it  is  the 
pyramid  of  Unas,  the  last  King  of  the  Fifth 
Dynasty,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  pyramids 
of  the  Pharaohs  Teta,  Pepi  I.,  Mer-en-rfc,  and 
Pepi  II.  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty.  These  pyramids 
were  opened  in  1881,  and  the  walls  of  their 
chambers  were  found  to  be  covered  with  long 
religious  texts. 

South  of  Saqq&ra  are  the  pyramids  of  Dahshur, 
which  are  in  a  simple  and  massive  style  much 
like  those  of  Ghizeh.  The  group  consists  of  two 
large  and  two  smaller  pyramids  of  stone,  and 
two  of  mud  bricks,  the  latter  being  usually 
known  as  the  'black  pyramids.'  The  more 
northerly  of  the  two  brick  pyramids,  which 
formerly  had  a  casing  of  stone,  is  the  tomb  of 
Usertesen  III.  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  Its  pres- 
ent height  is  90  feet.  To  the  southwest  of  it  is 
a  large  stone  pyramid  326  feet  high  and  702  feet 
in  width.  To  the  south  and  east  are  the  remains  y 
of  other  pyramids,  and  still  farther  to  the  south 
is  a  pyramid  of  peculiar  form,  usually  termed 
the  *blunted  pyramid.'  The  lower  portion  slopes 
at  an  angle  of  54°  41',  while  the  sides  of  the 
apex  form  an  angle  of  42°  59'.  It  is  321  feet  in 
height  and  620  feet  square.  The*  name  of  the 
builder  is  unknown,  but  it  probably  belongs  to 
the  oldest  period  of  Egyptian  history. 

The  next  group  of  pyramids,  south  of  Dahshur, 
is  the  group  of  Lisht,  of  which  the  more  south- 
erly is  the  tomb  of  Usertesen  I.  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty.  Still  farther  south  is  the  pyramid  of 
Medum  (q.v.).  To  the  west  of  Medum,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Fayum,  are  the  pyramids  of 
Illahun  and  Hawara,  the  former  the  tomb  of 
Usertesen  II.,  the  latter  that  of  Amenemhat  III. 
The  pyramid  of  Illahun  is  built  with  a  frame- 
work of  stone  filled  up  with  mud  bricks,  while 
that  of  Hawara  is  built  entirely  of  mud  bricks, 
though  it  was  doubtless  originally  cased  over 
with  fine  stone. 

Consult:  Description  de  VEgypte  (Paris,  1809- 
29);  Lepsius,  Denkmaler  (Berlin,  1849-59); 
Per  ring,  Pyramids  of  Oizeh  (London,  1839-42) ; 
Vyse,  Operations  Carried  on  at  the  Pyramids 
of  Oizeh  in  1837  (London,  1840-42)  ;  Smyth, 
Life  and  Work  at  the  Oreat  Pyramid  (Lonaon, 
1867 ) ;  Petrie,  Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Oizeh 
(London,  1883);  Haiv&ra  (London,  1889); 
Kahun  (London,  1890)  ;  Illahun  (London, 
1891);  Medum  (London,  1892);  Baedeker, 
Aegypten  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1897). 

PYIfAMTTS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  rtpafiot)  and 
THISBE,  thlst^  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Gdr/fy).  Two 
lovers  whose  tragical  history  is  told  by  Ovid  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  Metamorphoses.  They  were 
natives  of  Babylon  and  immediate  neighbors. 
But  though  tenderly  attached  to  each  other,  their 
parents  would  not  consent  to  their  marriage,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
stolen  interviews  through  an  opening  in  the  wall 
between  their  gardens.      On  one  occasion  they 
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arranged  to  meet  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  where  others  intersect  them  from  southwest  to  north- 

Thisbe,  who  was  first  at  the  trysting-spot,  was  east,  so  that  by  alternately  digressing  from  one 

startled  by  a  lioness.    She  fled,  leaving  her  veil  of  these  directions  to  the  other  the  irregular  crest 

behind,  which  the  fierce  animal  tore  and  covered  of  the  Pyrenees  acquires  its  general  direction, 

with  blood.    Soon  after  Pyramus  appeared,  and,  which  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean 

seeing  the  bloody  veil,  believed  his  mistress  had  is  9°  south  of  due  east. 

been   murdered,    whereupon   he   killed   himself.  The  northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  are  shorter 

Thiabe  now  returned,  ana,  beholding  her  lover  ly-  and  much  steeper  than  those  on  the  southern 

ing  dead  on  the  ground,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  or  Spanish  side.     Few  mountain  chains  exhibit 

PYBABCtYBITE  (from  Gk.vBp,  pur,  fire  +  a  more  regular  succession  of  increasing  altitude: 

ipyvpot,     argyroa,    silver).     A    silver-antimony  than  the  Pyrenees  summits  from  the  Atlantic 

sulphide  that  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  sys-  *°  «>d  through  the  Central  or  High  Pyrenees, 

tern,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  dark  red  or  }*£*  *%$*?**¥.  ^^^i!"™1^*1*  "*$ 

black  in  color.     It  occurs  with  arsenic,  lead,  and  2000  to  3000  feet  high.    Farther  east  the  peak* 

silver  ores  in  the  Harz,  Saxony.  Bohemia,  Hun-  b???m?,rmore  fSLffx  &"*      •  •        •£''    n 

gary,   Spain,   and   Cornwall,   England;    also   in  Midi  d'Ossau  (9^5  feet^ is  seen  risiiig  above  ail 

Mexico    and    South    America.      In   the    United  lte  wf  tern  neighbors.    The  central  regions  of  the 

States  it  is  found  with  silver  ores  in  Colorado,  mountaii^  extending  about  15C .  rndes,  are  next 

New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  and  *"*■*'.  ■■***•  P,c. d ^ffJJ?'10?,  •  ^TT 

PYRENEES,    plr'e-nez.     A   high    mountain  or  the  pic  dfAaMiaa  (H,i68),  rapidly  succeed 

chain  of  Europe  extending  from  the  southeast  another,    all    in    the   region    of   the   High 

conier  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  te  the  Mediterranean  jj,,^      ^    mountains     to     the    east    of 

The  Cantabnan  Mountains  of  the  north  coast  of  th'e  culminatillg  8ummito   are   abruptly  reduced 

Spam  are  a  continuation  of  the   Pyrenees    so  in  elevation    ami  only  two,  Montcalm  and  Pic 

rSL    r™.    L  m?Z?  M^irJ!?  !Xte^  ??  d'Estate,  approach  the  height  of  the  Central  or 

Cape    Creus    in    the    Mediterranean    to    Cape  ffi  h  j^*^    The  e.^  Pyrenees  in  their 

Toriflana  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Spain,  a  dis-  th^  high    8Uinmit8    (Pic    Carlitte,    Puigmal, 

tance  of  630  miles;  but  the sname ,  Pyrenees  is  ap-  and    c^aaa)     and    the    High    Pyrenees    rise 

plied  only  to  that  part  of  the  system  which  forms  .  .     ,v.    ■  8 '     „#  „_„„„„_1.  „__„     tw.  «.«_ 

the  boundary  between   Franci  and   Spain,  and  "*?  ^LSR^am  KfctaEt  SLT'fc.  T£  "Z 

which  has  an  east  and  wwit  extension  nf  ahotit  ,Mle  W  ne*rlT  100°  ***  higher  than  in  the  Alps, 

«n     -i       ^k             *  •          !u                  «  while    the   general   level   of   the   mountains  is 

o2°,J£,,e8-    The  mountains, ™t»  an  awa  of  over  considerably  lower.    Most  of  the  highest  summits 

20,000  square  miles,  form  the  water  parting  be-  are  on  the  boundary  crest,  but  the  culminating 

tween  the  rivers  of  France  and  Spam,  and  are  an  int  of  the  Maiad/tta  is  ^  Spain.    The  extent 

M^rAulTwhsrfM?™          r  co.untne8-  J^  of  the  snow  fields  and  glaciers  ta  therefore  inaig- 

tWKU  w^J^'n  ,lT  a*i,nU^r  °f  P"868  TC'  niflcant  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Alps.   Tte 

.J^     h    wa8°nrr»ad?j  the  ^^8  are  a  true  u                 f  «£cier8  is  estimated  at  lS  square 

t /Ew^.  wi^V^8  "t  DOtC  ^  ?*#  %Ut'  miles,  the  largest  glaciers  being  on  the  MaladetU 

tie  below  the  level  of  the  peaks,  so  that  the  few  ( m(J  acre8)  ^  «n  the  Mont  Perdu  -^p  ( 1472 

passes  are  not  practicable  for  wagons.    The  high-  acre9)-    Under  these  circumstances  the  mountain 

ways  that  start  as  roads  merge  into  mule  paths  clim£T  ^vea  much  le88  attention  to  weather  and 

and  "evalueless  f0r  comm|rce:    ^  two  ral1'  snow  conditions  than  in  Switzerland.    While  the 

roads  between  France  and  Spain  cross  the  low  p^^  have  g^t  beauty  and  grandeur,  tbey 

coastal  strips  at  the  extremities  of  the  moun-  have  not  vied  w*ith  the  Alp8  „  a  |eld  for  cHmb. 

tens  and  are  thus  greatly  deflected  from  direct  ^  fa       rtl     ^i^  by  the  fact  that 

iZ ^ASJu!  ^    ,  °  a i?  conunerc^  bet,TT  2*  most  tourists  prefer  mountains  which  may  be 

A^n™«L  J?  ""J^f  T\  T h™       ,le  S6  ««»y    reached    from    comfortable    hotels   with 

&r!neeTa?e  a bSrtl?            ^^^  W  -kUW  and  painstaking  mountain  guide* 

>Sf%^»»L.   ™^T  „«{.        a     k        «.  One  of  their  most  attractive  spots,  easily  reached 

H,,^*,  STS',  ™^  Jfeed  ab?e  ^  S?  from  several  French  resorts,  is  the  Cirque  de 

during  the  latter  part  of  the  Eocene  epoch,  when  GaTftrnie.  A1        the  northern  slope  of  the  Pvre- 

a  large  part  of  Europe  was  buried  under  the  g       e    number  of  famous  waterinff-Dlaces."  in- 

ocean.    Granite  forms  the  kernel  of  the  mountain  "ws--    b^a™  aLk^Z    ,?«?^LE2SJI 

svstem    and  is  overlaid  bv  masses  of  chalk  and  c,ud,neT    Bagneres-de-Bigorre    and    Bagneres-de- 

Sn&en  TVcuKation  ofThe  lunteins  is  £«*«•    ^  ""^  Reff*lic  ot  A**?™  ^ 

only  11,168  feet  above  sea  level;    and,  owing  to  h"  AmorS«  *•  Ea8te™  Py™668  on  th"f?mI^! 

the   far   extending   southern   slope   which    falls  «teP«-    The  two  »«*  'anl0.U8  P*8889  of  th«  ^C 

gently  to  the  plain  of  Spain,  the  mean  height  of  nf n  ""If  are  the  Col  de  Portus  or  Perthus 

the  mountain  mass  is  only  about  3500  feet  (traversed  by  Hannibal)    m  the  east,  and  the 

Contrary  to  earlier  opinion,   the  mountains  P8!8  of  Roncesvalles^  m  the  west 

do  not  form  a  continuous  chain  or  two  chains,  as  D  B?¥00?tPH^     Sf^^S!?1^;   *££?  £, 

has  often   been   asserted,  between  the  Atlantic  *****  f5  vo1?-  P?5*-18^tff  Li1P*S?*  52 

and  the  Mediterranean.    The  later  investigations  ******  f "meats*  (Pans    1881-84)  ;  Bois  and 

of  the  French  Alpine  Club  modify  this  view.    The  ^rin,  LesHautes-Pyr&tie*    (Orleans.   \mv, 

surveys,  espeeiallv  on  the  Spanish  side,  seem  to.  Ba"n«-^uld'  ^  Troubadour.  La«d   (New  lork. 

show  that  no  continuous  line  forms  the  culminat-  Jf97   j  Hugo,  Tte  Mt*«"d  P*™***  <Le»i°n. 

ing  portion  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  that  this  back-  189?> »  <*"?»>  „^ne  bibhofrraphie  de  l'alpimsne 

bone   of   the   mountains   is   a   series   of   broken  Py/en.*!n1'"    '?   Biblio^Ph%e   Moier*e>  **■  ,v 

chains   which   do  not  coincide   with   the  water  (Paris,  1900). 

parting  between   France   and   Spain,   but  cross  F7BSHBB8,    pe'ra'na',   BAB8E8.     A  south- 

this   divide   obliquely.     Some   of   these   broken  western  department  of  France.    See  Bassu-Pi- 

chains  extend  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  u&ntss. 
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PYB£n£ES,  Hautes.    A  southwestern  fron-  the  latter  may  produce  either  thermal,  optical,  or 

tier  department  of    France.      See   Hautes-Py-  chemical  effects,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

*&stE8<  substance  upon  which  it  falls,  so  that  the  pyrhe- 

PYBENEES,  Peace  op  the.  A  treaty  of  liometer  is  really  a  special  form  of  actinometer 
peace  concluded  between  France  and  Spain,  No-  ^-v)  or  radiometer.  Pouillet's  instrument,  de- 
vember  7,  1659,  on  an  island  in  the  Bidassoa  vised  in  1837,  "consists  of  a  thermometer  whose 
River.  It  brought  to  an  end  the  struggle  be-  du1d  *s  inclosed  in  a  thin  flat  metallic  box  filled 
tween  the  two  powers,  which  with  intervals  of  with  water.  The  upper  surface  of  the  box  care- 
peace  had  continued  since  the  beginning  of  the  fullv  blackened  is  placed  perpendicularly  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Louis  XII.  of  France  r*7*  of  *he  8Un-  TlJe  heating  of  the  thermometer 
and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  entered  into  the  during  five  minutes'  exposure  to  the  solar  action 
contest  for  supremacy  in  Italy.  Spain  ceded  to  »  noted,  and  also  ite  cooling  during  five  minutes 
France  most  of  Artois,  and  parts  of  Flanders,  when  .the  sunlight  is  cut  off  by  a  screen.  The 
Hainault,  and  Luxemburg;  in  the  south  it  sur-  elevation  of  temperature  produced  by  the  heat  of 
rendered  Roussillon  and  a  part  of  Cerdagne,  ^e  8un  **  five  minutes,  corrected  for  the  effect 
thus  making  the  Pyrenees  the  boundaries  be-  of  cooling  or  warming  when  the  sun's  rays  are 
tween  the  two  countries.  The  Infanta  Maria  ?ut  °ff'  w  to  ^  divided  by  the  mass  of  the  water 
Theresa  was  promised  in  marriage  to  the  young  mthe  apparatus  and  the  area  of  the  surface; 
Louis  XIV.  (q.v.).  th}s   &™*   the   quantity   of   heat   expressed    in 

..„r_.  r  _„  /v«T«wn,»TTi«      */*,*,    *,  *  calories  as  received  by  a  unit  surface  in  a  unit 

PraSlrtBS-OMENTALES,  je'rA'na'  zATe-  time  „     In   lg85  Professor  Knut  Angsfcrom  de. 

is  UK.     A   southern    maritime    department   of  vised  his  differelltial  pyrheliometer,  composed  of 

France    (q.v.),    bounded    on    the    east     by     the  two  identical  disks  of  copper,  each  carrying  a 

Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenees  thermo-electric  junction  and  exposed  alternately 

(Map:  France,  J  9).     Area,  1592  square  miles,  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  a  galvanometer  placed 

The  department  presents  a  series  of  three  parallel  in  the  circuit  of  the  two  junctions  measuring 

valleys  formed  by  spurs  from  the  Pyrenees,  which  their  difference  of  temperature;  and  in  1893  he 

run  ^t  and  west,  and  are  watered  by  the  Agly,  brought    out    his    compensating    pyrheliometer. 

the  Tet  (the  principal  river) ,  and  the  Tech.    The  c<Tw()  thin  strips  of  blackened  metal  identical  in 

southwest  corner  is  drained  by  the  Segre  ( Segura) ,  every  way  are  placed  gide  by  aide     0ne  of  thege 

a  tributary  of  the  Ebro.    An  extensive  plain  oc-  i8   expoaed  to  the   rays  of   the*  sun,  while  the 

cupies  all  the  north  and  east  of  the  department.  0ther  is  kept  in  the  shade;  the  latter  is  warmed 

The  climate  is  equable.     The  vegetable  products  up  by  an  electric  current  until  ite  temperature 

include  fine  grain  and  some  of  the  choicest  fruits.  is  identical  with  that  of  the  strip  that  is  warmed 

Wines  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  district,  and  by  the  sunshine.    This  exact  equality  is  shown 

include  the  red  wines  of  Roussillon  and  the  white  by  the   fact  that  at  this  moment  no  thermal 

muscatel  of  Rivesaltes.     The  chief  exports  are  electric  current  passes  between  the  two  strips. 

wine,  cocoons,  live  stock    and  animal  products,  Therefore  at  this  moment  the  thermal  effect  of 

anchovies,  etc.    Capital,  Perpignan  (q.v.) .  Popu-  the  8olar  radiation  per  unit  of  time  is  equal  to 

lation,  in  1896,  208,387 ;  in  1901,  212,121.  Consult  that  of  the  electric  ^^    The  intensity  of  the 

Companyo,  Btstotre  naturelle  du  ^partment  dea  latter  can  eaaily  be  measured,  and  from  it  is 

Pyrtnies-OnentaUx  (Perpignan,  1862-64).  calculated   the   absolute   intensity   of   the   solar 

PYBENOIB  (from  Gk.  rvfrijv,  pyrtn,  stone  of  radiation.     A  complete  observation  consists  in 

a  fruit  +  eftor,    eidos,  form).     A  differentiated  making  each  of  the  two  blackened  strips  become 

portion  of  a  chromoplast   (q.v.)   of  proteid  na-  successively  the  exposed  and  the  unexposed  cal- 

ture,  which,    since    starch    grains    are    usually  orimetric  body."     In  1893  Chwolson  constructed 

formed  around  it,  is  sometimes  called  an  amylum  a    pyrheliometer    consisting   essentially    of    two 

body.    It  is  regarded  as  a  food  reserve.  thin  plates  gilded  on  the  back  and  blackened  in 

PYBBTHBTJM,     plr'Sth-rum.      See     Insect  fron*\  alternately  exposed  to  and  shielded  from 

Powder  and  Colored  Plate  of  CHBYSANTHEMUM8.  ">»*««•.  **A  *h<»*  differences  of  temperature 

can  be  measured  many  times  m  rapid  succession 

PYB'GOS.     A  town  of  Greece,  capital  of  the  by    thermo-electric    methods.      Chwolson's    ap- 

Xomarchy  of  El  is.     It  is  situated  near  the  west  paratus    has    been    adopted    by    the    Russian 

coast  of  the  Morea,  40  miles  southwest  of  Patras,  meteorological  service,  while  Angstrom's  appara- 

in  a  fertile  region  producing  great  quantities  of  tus  has  commended  itself  to  the  Weather  Bureau 

currants,   grapes,    and    oranges    (Map:    Greece,  0f  the  United  States.     Crova's  mercury  pyrhe- 

C  4).    These  products  are  exported  through  the  liometer   consists    of   a   mercurial    thermometer 

port  of  Katakolon,  with  which  the  town  is  con-  bulb  carefully  blackened  and  receiving  the  6olar 

nected  by  a  short  railroad.    Railroads  also  run  rays  through  a  narrow  aperture  of  known  area. 

to  Patras  and  to  the  ruins  of  Olympia.    Popula-  The    bulb    is    alternately    shaded    and    exposed 

tion,  in  1896,  12,708.  several  times  in  succession  and  the  differences  be- 

PYRHEXIOlfETER     (from    Gk.  rvpt  pyr,  tween  the  readings  give  the  correct  effect  of  the 

fire  -f-  JXim,  Helios,  sun  +  ptrpor,  metron,  meas-  sunshine.    When  the  bulb  has  been  properly  cali- 

ure).    The  name  given  by  Pouillet  to  an  instru-  brated  and  its  water  equivalent  is  known,  its 

roent  devised  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  measur-  changes  of  temperature   can  be   converted   into 

inp  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  in  calories  and  the  instrument  becomes  an  absolute 

a  unit  of  time  by  a  unit  surface.     This  quantity  actinometer.     The  results  of  the  best  work  that 

is  sometimes  called  the  'solar  thermal  constant,'  has  been  done  with  pyrheliometers  give  for  the 

and  all  apparatus  expressly  designed  to  measure  value  of  the  solar  thermal  constant  at  the  mean 

the  intensity  of  radiant  heat  may  properly  be  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  4.0  calories 

called  pyrheliometers ;  but,  owing  to  the  progress  per  minute  per  square  centimeter,  but  in  general 

in  our  views  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  solar  all  such   figures  are  affected  by  our  ignorance 

radiation,  it  is  not  now  generally  recognized  that  of  the  absorption  by  the  earth's  atmosphere.    A 
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very  complete  review  of  pyrheliometers  is  given  rite  is  found  in  many  localities,  including  Prei- 
in  the  report  on  radiation  by  Jules  Violle,  pub-  berg,  Saxony;  Pribram,  Bohemia,  Schemniu, 
lished  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  at  Saint  Hungary;  Langban,  Sweden;  Kongsberg,  Nor- 
Petersburg,  1899,  of  the  International  Meterologi-  way;  Cornwall  and  Derbyshire,  England;  and 
cal  Committee.  Peru.  In  the  United  States  numerous  localities 
PYB1DIME,  C.H.N.  A  powerful  basic  com-  where  large  crystals  occur  are  known  m  Maine, 
pound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  It  is  £ew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New 
usually  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale  from  coal-  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  fcorth  Carolina, 
tar ;  it  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  Colorado,  and  California.  The  amount  produced 
purifying  the  coal-tar  hydrocarbons,  and  when  the  »  ™e  United  SUtes  in  1901  was  234, 
acid  is  neutralized  with  soda,  a  mixture  of  pyri-  |25  long  tons,  valued  at  $1  024,449  The  mineral 
dine  and  several  other  bases  (notably  quinoline)  ^^  lts  P™cipal  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sul 
separates  out  in  the  free  state;  from  this  mixture  I*11™5  acld  *n.d  ferrous  sulphate  (green  vitriol) 
pyridine  is  isolated  by  fractional  distillation,  and  Small  quantities  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
it  may  then  be  obtained  pure  by  transforming  it  ve™ilion  paints,  and  some  varieties  are  cut  into 
into  one  of  its  salts  and  purifying  the  latter  by  squares,  ovals,  and  other  shapes  for  use  as  set- 
repeated  crystallizations.  Pure  pyridine  is  a  col-  *imJ?  »r  rings,  *»"  V™>  trinkets,  etc.  Owing 
orless  liquid  that  boils  at  115°  C.  (239°  F.)  and  to„ltfi  7el}ow  <*>lor»  Pvnte  ha»  ^  fw^l 
may  be  readily  identified  by  its  peculiar  odor.  f?lled  f°°l!  f°W,  *nd  many  stories  arc  told  of 
The  derivatives  of  pyridine  include  many  of  the  Jhe  disappointment  of  miners  who,  thinking  they 
alkaloids  (q.v.)  ;  nicotine,  for  example,  is  closely  ?*d  fo"nd  *  fortune,  were  undeceived  only  when 
allied  to  it,  and  when  subjected  to  a  process  of  themmeral  was  submitted  to  experts 

oxidation  yields  nicotinic  acid,  C ,H4N.COOH,  a  ^  niame  P5™te8  » *PP1,ed  >v  ^  to. a 

compound  evidently  derived  from  pyridine  by  sub-  «F0UP  °*  isometric  sulphides  and  arsenides,  in 

stituting  a  carboxyl  group   (COOH)   for  one  of  cluidl,n^  ^f1^  *hat  o£  iron»  those  of  manganese, 

its  hydrogen  atoms.    Another  important  deriva-  c008-1**  nickel,  etc. 

tive  of  pyridine  is  piperidine,  C,H10NH,  a  color-  PYBXEB,  peVker,  Johann  Ladislaus,  tod 
less,  powerfully  basic  liquid  that  boils  at  106°  C.  Felso^EtJr  (1772-1847).  An  Austrian  poet.  He 
(222.8°  F.)  and  may  be  identified  by  its  pepper-  was  born  at  Langh,  in  Hungary,  studied  at  Stuhl- 
like  odor.  Piperidine  may  be  obtained,  on  the  weissenburg,  where  he  had  for  teachers  Anyos 
one  hand,  from  pyridine,  by  the  action  of  nascent  and  Virag,  both  classical  scholars  and  poets 
hydrogen ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  vernacular,  and,  after  many  adventures, 
from  the  alkaloid  piperine,  a  characteristic  con-  entered  a  Cistercian  cloister  at  Lilienfeld.  There 
stituent  of  pepper,  by  the  action  of  caustic  pot-  he  showed  much  executive  ability  and  rose  rap- 
ash.  The  chemical  constitution  of  pyridine  and  idly.  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Erlau  in 
of  piperidine  is  represented,  respectively,  by  the  1827,  and  in  this  office  did  many  good  works, 
following  graphic  formulas :  His    poetry    is    ambitious    epic    for    the   most 

part,   full   of   patriotism   and   piety.      Tunisia* 

H                                     Ht  (1819)  told  of  the  conquest  of  Tunis  by  Charles 

^  ,  V^                        ^  Y\  V. ;  Rudolf  von  Habsburg  ( 1824 )  sang  the  glorious 

HC        I        CH            H*C         I         CH»  deeds  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg;  and  the  Perlen  dcr 

I  \  '  *S  |                    I  \  x  S*  I  KeHigen  Vorzeit   (1821),  Legenden  dcr  Heilip* 

I     *s     x^  I                    I  ^     \.     J  ( 1842) ,  and  Bilder  aus  dem  Leben  Jesu  und  dcr 

HC-CT    I    ^CH             HgC         I         CHt  Apoatel    (1843)    are   biblical   and   ecclesiastical. 

\>  '  a^                          >SNfciIix^  **ut  **  **is  eP*c  *8  ****  *n  *ts  attempts  at  Homeric 

N                                     Jj  simplicity,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  the 

"  true  'lyric  cry*  in  his  Lieder  dcr  Sehnsucht  nack 

Pyridine.                          Piperidine.  fan  Alpen   (1845).     Pyrker's  collected  works  in 

PYBITB  (Latfyrftet,  from  Gk.Tvplrvt,  flint,  thr«  volumes  appeared  1853-66     ^>nsult:  Saner  s 

millstone,  relating  to  fire,  f rom  wQp,  pyr.  Are),  critique  mAllgemetne  Deutsche  Bxograpk*,  voL 

An  iron  disulphide   (FeS.)    that  crystallizes  in  xxv».»  pp.  790-94). 

the  isometric  system,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  FYBMONT,  pertnont.     A  small  town  in  the 

is  of  a  brass-yellow  color.    It  is  widely  dissemi-  the  Principality  of  Waldeck,  Western  Germany, 

nated,  occurring  in  rocks  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  15  miles  northeast  of  Detmold.     It  is  celebrated 

ages,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  grains  disseminat-  for   its   mineral   springs,   which    were   formerly 

ed  throughout  the  mass  of  a  rock  or  along  the  among  the  most  famous  in  Europe,  and  are  still 

line  of  contact  between  basic  eruptives  and  sedi-  visited  by  over  18,000  patients  annually.    Perma- 

mentaries;   as  irregular  and  sporadic  and  con-  nent  population,  in  1900,  1483. 

cretionary    masses    in    sedimentary    rocks    and  PYBMONT.     A  former  principality  of  Ger- 

modern  sands  and  gravels;  in  the  form  of  true  many  united  with  Waldeck  (q.v.). 

fissure  veins;  and  as  interbedded,  often  lenticu-        —^.^-^nr******,  **m*    «       * • 

lar  masses,   sometimes  of  immense  size,   lying  PYB'OLICKNEOUS  ACID.  See  Acetic  Acid. 

conformably  with   the   stratification   of  the   in-  PYB'OLTPSITE    (from  Gk.  wvp,  pyr,  fire  + 

closed  rock.     The  origin  of  the  mineral  in  the  XoOrtr  lousia,  bath,  from  Xofar,   louein,  to  wash), 

older  crystalline  rocks  is  frequently  somewhat  A  mineral  manganese  dioxide  that  crystallizes!  in 

obscure,  but  in  sedimentary  rocks  it  is  regarded  the  orthorhombic  system  and  has  a  metallic  lu>- 

as  due  to  the  precipitation  of  the  included  fer-  tre  and  a   dark  iron-black  or   steel-gray  color, 

ruginous  matter  by  sulphurated  and  deoxidizing  Manganese    oxides    are    believed    to    have   been 

solutions  produced:  by  decomposing  animal  and  formed   from   the   decomposition    of   preexisting 

vegetable  matter.     When  found  on  the  surface  manganiferous  silicate  constituents  of  the  older 

the   mineral    is    often    considerably   altered    by  crystalline  rocks  and  the  subsequent  decompcsi- 

oxidation  and  hydration,  forming  limonite.   Py-  tion  of  the  oxides  in  secondary  strata.    Pyrolnsite 
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is  found  in  Thuringia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  the  different  temperatures,  a  determination  can 

Transylvania;  also  in  Australia  and  India,  and  be  made  with  considerable  accuracy,  though  there 

abundantly  in   the   United   States   in   Vermont,  are  numerous  practical  difficulties  necessitating 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  an  experienced  observer.     A  form  of  pyrometer 

and  California.    Pyrolusite  is  the  common  ore  of  much  used  is  that  invented  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens, 

manganese,  and  is  extensively  worked  for  that  in  which  the  temperature  is  measured  by  the  in- 

purpose,  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alloys,  crease  in  the  electrical  resistance  of  platinum 

Mich  as  ferromanganese  and  manganese  bronze  f  wire  exposed  to  the  heat.    This  wire  is  wound  on 

as  an  oxidizing  agent,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  a  cylinder  of  refractory  fire-clay  inclosed  in  a 

chlorine  and  oxygen;  and  as  a  coloring  material  shield  of  platinum  wire,  which  can  be  determined 

in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  pottery,  and  paints,  easily  and  quickly  with  a  galvanometer  and  re- 

FYH'OMAIOA  (Neo-Lat,  from  Gk.  ,£>,,  pyr,  "j8^  ~ils  b?  **•  ^P"08"0?.  of  theWheat. 

fire  +  porta,  mania,  madness  .    A  variety  of^e-  »?»*  bndg.  method.     The  platinum  thermom- 

riodiliSty,  classed  with  the  degenerative  In-  •*".  ™WA™2*  M  **?*  form£'  ^  *  f*andard- 

...            \l      .    „  ...       a—~ai-~  „„«„   ««  ized  by  direct  comparison  with  an  air  thermom- 

During  certain  periods  the  patient  manifests  an  an  ob?erver  *°  •***«"  re*4'  7  °».  tjW»tin« 

^controllable  desire  to  commit  arson,  and  feels  of  a  *™»  «  substance  with  a  high  degree  of 

relief  and  pleasurable  sensation  whei  watching  "««MJ-    The  pyrometer  which  is  considered  the 

toes.    Between  these  attacks  the  patient  is  ap-  J?08*  ""fu    ?'  %^'fT 7      S    temperatures  is 

*i      «««    v..*    •           vi      j.1.      i«4.«^.„i    L  that  used  by  Le  Chatelier,  and  may  be  taken  as 

3SU3?   £  S^&fiTSU  SDW  ?  th7ose  -king  use  of  the  tLrmo-couple. 

n«'to  his  affairs,  perlbaps,  but  is  Mrvous  or  hys-  T,h,s  i^trument  consists  essentially  of  two  pieces 

Seal,  and  evincermorbid  irritability.    Attacks  of..w»re  °*   b«t  jlighOy   different  composition, 

of  pvromania  are  generally  sudden,  though  some-  Jh,ch  «e  inclosed  in  a  long  tube  of  porcelain  or 

tJes  preceded  by  brief  depression.    The  impulse,  J***^-   These  wires  are  platinum  and  an  alloy  of 

or  imperative  conception,  is  strong  and  the  pa-  *>  P"  «■*•.  pktmuni  and  10  per  cent  of  the  rare 

tient  dbeys.    The  morbid  impulse  to  incendiarism  ™M  Sodium,  and  the  current  produced  at  an 

occurs  not  infrequently  in  epileptics  and  men-  lncrea8«  m  temperature  is  measured  by  a  gal- 

rtruating  girls,  Srely  in  pregnant  and  hysterical  vanometer       The    instrument   measures    readily 

ram.  fre^ueAtly  in  any  lunatic  with  destructive  a?d,a^ra*ely  .temj,erat"e8T  ,n  the  neighborhood 

tendencies    See  DipsomInia;  Kleptomania;  In-  °f  1ZO0°  Centigrade.     To  Le  Chatelier  is  also 

gi5ITY  due  a  photometric  method  of  determining  high 

temperatures  by  measuring  the  intensity  of  the 
PYBOICETEB  (from  Gk.  vvp,  pyr>  fire  +  light  emitted  by  a  glowing  metal.  The  spectro- 
fafw,  metron,  measure).  An  instrument  used  scope  can  also  be  used  to  measure  high  tempera- 
for  measuring  high  temperatures  where  the  or-  tures  as  well  as  the  calorimeter,  in  which 
dinary  mercurial  thermometer  is  not  available,  case  the  temperature  of  a  given  piece  of  metal 
as  mercury  boils  at  358°  Centigrade.  The  first  whose  specific  heat  is  known  is  determined  by 
pyrometer  was  that  invented  by  the  Dutch  physi-  noting  the  increase  in  temperature  of  a  mass  of 
ei*t  Musschenbroek,  about  1725,  and  consisted  of  water  in  which  it  is  immediately  placed  upon 
a  metallic  bar  which  expanded  under  the  influence  removal  from  the  furnace.  This  principle  is  em- 
of  heat.  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  which  was  de-  ployed  in  a  number  of  instruments,  but  it  does 
vised  about  1780,  employed  cylinders  of  fire-clay  not  afford  especially  accurate  results,  as  the  spe- 
which  were  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  and  cinc  heat  of  metals  is  different  at  different  tem- 
then  allowed  to  cool.  The  degree  of  heat  was  as-  peratures.  The  thermo-couple  and  the  platinum 
rcrtained  by  measuring  the  amount  of  contraction  are  on  the  whole  the  most  useful  forms  of  pyrom- 
in  length  experienced  by  the  clay.  This  method,  eters,  as  they  can  be  used  over  an  extended 
however,  was  found  unreliable,  and  the  apparatus  range  0f  temperature,  from  that  of  liquid  air  in 
invented  in  1821  by  Daniell  formed  the  first  really  hydrogen  almost  to  the  melting  point  of  platinum, 
serviceable  pyrometer.  Here  the  temperature  was  an<j  readings  can  be  made  without  undue  difficul- 
measured  by  the  relative  expansion  of  a  bar  of  ties  either  of  manipulation  or  of  calculation.  Con- 
metal  such  as  iron  or  platinum  contained  in  a  BUit:  Preston,  Theory  of  Heat  (New  York,  1894)  ; 
tube  of  black-lead  earthenware.  The  metal  rod  Barus,  "Thermo-Electric  Measurement  of  High 
was  in  contact  with  a  lever  which  moved  an  indi-  Temperatures,"  Bulletin  54  United  States  Qeolog- 
eator  over  a  graduated  scale.  This  instrument  io(U  Survey;  id.,  Report  on  High  Temperature 
was  subsequently  improved  by  the  substitution  of  Measurements,  International  Congress  of  Physi- 
graphite  for  the  platinum  rod,  and  could  be  used  d8t8  (Paris,  1901). 

for  the  measurement  of  temperature  as  high  as  ««-»/^*,U-n#*»«-rtw«  t*  ™  * 
1000-  Centigrade.  NumerouY  other  pyrometers  ,  PYB'OMOB'THITE  (from  Gk.  rip  pyr,  fire 
have  been  devised  depending  on  the  property  pos-  +  /"/"Hi,  ™ orpU ,  1 orm ) .  A  mineral  lead  phos- 
*<sed  by  metals  expanding  with  an  increase  in  Pha,te  a"d  chlonde  that.  crystallizes  in  the  hexag- 
temperature,  but  the  most  Accurate  instrument  is  ?nal,  8yst?m>  has  a  "*inous  lustre,  and  ui  color 
the  air  thermometer  (q.v.),  which  is  the  ultimate  »  of  various  shades  of  green,  yellow,  and  brown, 
standard  of  reference  in  all  high-temperature  It  .occurs  with  lead  ores,  usually  in  veins.  The 
measurements.  It  is  usually  consfructedSrith  a  P™cipal  localities  where  it  is  found  are  m  Sax- 
bulb  of  porcelain  or  platinum' containing  either  ony  Bohemia,  Nassau,  Siberia,  Derbyshire  and 
«r  or  hydrogen,  and  the  expansion  of  the  gas  Cumberland  England ;  and  m  the  United  States 
under  the  influence  of  heat  increases  its  pressure  innMaine>  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Phenix- 
and  raises  the  level  of  a  column  of  mercury.  Aa  v,lle>  Pa»  aHd  Davidson  County,  N.  C. 
the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  its  tem-  PYBOPE,  plr'op  (from  Gk.  rvponrbt,  pyrOpos, 
perature,  it  follows  that  by  determining  the  height  Sort  of  red  bronze,  fire-eyed,  from  wOp.  pyr,  fire 
of  the  mercury  column  supported  by  the  air  at  +  tys  0p«,  eye).  A  name  applied  to  the  magne- 
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sium-aluminum  garnet,  commonly  called  'the  known,  but  the  art  was  early  practiced  in  the 
precious  garnet.'  (See  Gabnet.)  It  is  usually  East  and  has  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of 
deep  red  to  black  in  color,  and  if  it  is  also  trans-,  perfection  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Al- 
parent,  as  it  often  is,  it  is  valued  as  a  gem.  The  though  inflammable  compositions,  known  as 
principal  localities  where  the  gem  varieties  occur  Greek  fire,  were  used  in  European  warfare 
are  different  places  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  at  before  gunpowder  had  become  known  among 
Kimberley,  South  Africa;  also  at  Elie,  in  Fife,  the  Western  nations,  fireworks,  as  now  de- 
Scotland,  where  they  are  popularly  called  'Elie  nominated,  became  known  to  them  about 
rubies.'  This  gem  is  often  called  carbuncle  and  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
hyacinth  by  lapidaries.  we   find   record  of   their   having   been  used  as 

PYBOPH'OBUS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  irvpo-  a»  accessory  of  public  pageantry  in  1588.  The 
<f>6pos,  fire-bearing,  from  rvPf  pyr,  fire  +  -4*pot,  ttrly  development  of  fireworks  in  Europe  was 
-pkoros,  bearing,  from  tfpetp,  pherein,  to  bear),  due  to  the  Florentines,  and  the  Italians  long  re- 
Any  solid  substance  which  is  capable  of  taking  tained  their  supremacy  in  this  field,  since  the 
fire  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  or  but  popularity  of  pyrotechnic  exhibitions  was  greatly 
slightly  elevated  temperatures.  This  property  increased  during  the  eighteenth  and  the  early 
is  possessed  chiefly  by  finely  divided  solid  bodies,  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  through  the  in- 
such  as  metallic  iron  reduced  from  the  oxide  by  genuity  of  the  famous  Italians  Ruggieri,  father 
ignition  in  hydrogen.  The  spontaneous  inflam-  a?d  son,  who  charmed  Rome  and  Paris  by  their 
mability  in  such  cases  is  explained  by  the  capacity  displays. 

of  the  powders  for  rapidly  condensing  air  within  The  prime  materials  employed  in  the  manu- 
their  pores,  thereby  causing  a  considerable  rise  facture  of  fireworks  are  gunpowder,  or  its  con- 
of  temperature,  while  at  the  same  time  they  pre-  stituents,  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  or 
sent  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  oxygen.  The  other  oxidizing  salts;  metals  and  metallic  salts 
substances  possessing  this  property  include  nu-  which  on  burning  give  rise  to  various  shaped 
merous  salts,  such  as  lead  citrate  or  tartrate,  sparks,  or  a  brilliant  light,  or  which  impart  color 
which  after  ignition  in  a  glass  tube  until  gaseous  to  the  flame ;  touch-paper  and  fuze  or  quick- 
matter  is  no  longer  evolved,  and  then  being  left  to  match,  by  which  the  charges  are  ignited  and 
cool,  take  fire  instantly  on  being  thrown  out  into  inflamed;  paper  and  wood  from  which  to  eon- 
the  air.  'Homberg's  pyrophorus'  is  obtained  by  struct  the  cases  and  sticks;  and  resin,  cam- 
heating  alum  with  lampblack  or  similar  carbon-  phor,  lycopodium,  soaps,  gum,  lampblack, 
aceous  matter.  and  similar  bodies   with  which  to  modify  the 

PYB'OPHOSPHOBIC    ACID.      See    Phos-  character  of  the  reaction.     In  the  use  of  gun- 

phobic  Acid.  powder  three  effects  are  produced — heat,  light, 

nvvATiTT/vTTTnin  /*         ™      *  n       i  and  sound.  To  produce  reports,  as  with  crackers. 

PTBOPH'YIXpiS  (from  Gk.TCp.pyr,  fire  +  ^    glmpowderp   i8    U8eT  in    the    granulated 

*$**!'  AU0£.•,ea'.,;     A    *7n-°U?   *Luminum  condition   and   strongly   confined   in   the  rolled 
silicate  that  is  believed  to  crystallize  ra  the  mono-  envelope  which  it  is  to  rupture.    When. 

clime  system,  although  it  is  not  usually  found  in  ^      other  {^  ^  ggapSmOmr  is"  first  reduced 

distinct  crystals.    It  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and  in  to  dugt  and  tnen  ^p,^  by  pre8aure  in  i 
color  ranges  from  white,  through  various  shades  wHh  an  ftn(f  when  bui£j       „  in  a 

of  yellow,  to  green     It  has  a  soapy  or  greasy  feel-  rocket  or    piinr^  it  may  burn  ^th  the  evohi- 

ing  that  suggests  its  similarity  to  various  forms  Uon  rf  ,J,  and  heat  a'nd  the   production  of 
of  tele   whwh  1*  closely  resembles     It  occurs  in  whi*n   ^^   the   Metet   tor  rige  or  ^ 

some  of  the  older  rocks  and  is  found  in  the  Urals,  gowned  to  revoive  but  without  a  report 

Sweden,  Brazil,  and  in  the  United  Stetes  in  North  *  Candles.     In  the  Roman  candle  wc 

Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Arkansas.    It  is  used  for        ■""  ,     jL"OT  v^nT  made  nD  o{  gunncrier 

+ho  manufacture  nf  elate  nonpila    tho  varietv  em-  nave  lne  Btar8  or  Dans,  maae  up   01  gunpowun 

„wT-f  «„.  Vi^    ™;,™J?  Kf^„  i^vL  ..  <L^:i  ingredients  mixed  with  color  or  light-giving  mi- 
ployed  for  this  purpose  being  known  as    pencil  .  «   .     comDBX!ted  into  hard  maa2L  bv  the  aid 

stone.'     It  is  further  used  for  making  tailors'  tf1*18  comPa* ",  „in_  "  „  J^f^JJ  *„«"j 

chalk   < 'French  chalkM      The  eomDactvarieties  of  P»m   or  shellac.   resting  on   loosely  confined 
cnauc   (  *rencn  cnalK  ).     ine  compact  vaneues,  granulated  gunpowder,  interspersed  be- 

which  are  known  as  agalmatoltte,  or  ptnite,  have  "•J"'  "*  b  «*  .  j?     f  '   .     i__i.„_;.» 

been  extensively  used  by  the  Chinese  aid  Japanese  tween   well-compacted   masses    of    slow-burmng 

in  the  manufacture  of  small  image,  and  objects  of  -Jg-J?  ^^^^WJSS 

,™«~,„,.„    t^     »   A     ,  ™  .  with  a  piece  of  quick-match  by  which  they  are 

PYBCSIS    (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.     vtpuvit,   a  ignited.     The  end  of  the  case   is  primed  with 

burning,    from   xwpoCr,    pyroun,   to   burn,    from  powder  and  capped  with  touch  paper.    When  the 

*vp,  pyr   fire)    or  WAnMBASH.    A  symptom  of  fatter  ig  j     ited  the  priming  powder  is  inflamed 

certain  forms  of  indigestion  in  which  there  occurs  ftnd  thia  *etg  fire  ^the  composition,  or  'dark 

at  intervals  a  regurgitation   of   a  considerable  fire,   as   it   ig  technically   called,   which  slowly 

quantity  of  a  watery  acrid  or  acid  fluid  generally  burng  with  the  production  of  flame  and  sparks 

accompanied  by  a  burning  sensation  in  the  epigas-  untn  the  star  breached,  when  the  grained  gun 

trium,  frequently  extending  up  behind  the  ster-  vowda  upon   which   it   rests    is   ignited,  burn* 

num  to  the  throat.    In  common  parlance  the  re-  ;apidly   and  expels  the  star  with  a  loud  report, 

gurgitation  is  called  'waterbrash,'  and  the  sensa-  Q^t  ^   mugt   ^   exerciBed    in   lo^in*  the 

tion  'heartburn.'     See  Indigestion  ;  Dyspepsia.  caaefl  of  j^^  candles,  since  a  smaller  charge 

PYB/OSCMA.     A  compound,  pelagic,  lumi-  of  powder  is  necessary  to  propel  a  star  to  a 

nous  tunicate.     See  Ascidian;   Luminosity  of  given  height  the  deeper  the  star  is  inserted  in 

Animals.  the  case,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  stars  shall  all 

PYBOTECHNY,  plr'd-teVnl   (from  Gk.  wOp,  be  thrust  out  with  equal  force  so  as  to  describe 

pyr,  fire  +  r«x«f,  technG,  art).    The  art  of  mak-  the  same  path, 
ing  fireworks.    The  origin  of  pyrotechny  is  un-        Rockets   consist   of   a   cylindrical   paper  or 
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cardboard  body,  or  fusee,  filled  with  propelling  29.7  parts,  sulphur  17.2,  charcoal  1.7,  strontium 
composition,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  is  at-  nitrate  45.7,  black  antimony  sulphide  5.7.     For 
tached  a  shorter  and  wider  paper  tube  called  the  green,  potassium  chlorate  32.7  parts,  sulphur  9.8, 
pot,  which  contains  the  garniture,  or  material  charcoal    5.2,   barium   nitrate    52.3.      For    blue, 
that  produces   the  brilliant   clusters  of  golden,  potassium    chlorate    54.5    parts,    charcoal    18.1, 
ruby,  emerald,  or  sapphire-like  stars,  or  showers  ammoniacal   copper   sulphate  27.4.     For  white, 
of  golden  or  colored  rain,  or  of  fiery  serpents,  sulphur  20  parts,  saltpetre  60,  black  antimony 
which  appear  when  the  rocket  has  risen  to  a  sulphide  5,  flour  gunpowder  15. 
great  height    The  pinched  upper  end  of  the  pot        All  fireworks  mixtures  and  compositions  should 
is  covered  with  a  conical  cap,  which  by  cleaving  be  handled  with  extreme  care.  All  friction  should 
the  air  assists  the  rocket  in  its  flight,  and  the  be  avoided,  especially  while  the  ingredients  are 
whole  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stick  which  being  mixed.    Compositions  containing  chlorates, 
guides  the  rocket  in  its  flight.     When  a  rocket  and  particularly  chlorates  and  sulphur,  are  es- 
is  to  be  discharged  the  lower  end  of  this  stick  pecially  sensitive  to  friction  and  percussion,  and 
is  stuck  into  the  ground;  or  better,  the  rocket  is  furthermore  are  liable  to  explode  spontaneously, 
placed  in  an   inclined  wooden   trough   and   the  The  sensitiveness  of  such  mixtures  may  be  noted 
touch  paper  at  the  base  of  the  fusee  which  com-  in  the  toy  torpedo  or  throw-down,  in  which  a  very 
municates  with  the  priming  in  the  centre  of  the  8mall    amount    of    the    mixture,    mingled    with 
fusee  is  lighted.    The  garniture  is  ignited  hy  the  gravel  to  give  the  device  weight,  are  enveloped 
flame  which  flashes  through  a  hole  in  the  clay  fo  tissue  paper.    Owing  to  frequent  accidents  to 
plug  at  the  top  of  the  fusee  as  the  rocket  reaches  person  and  property,  through  explosions  and  fire, 
its  greatest  altitude.  arising  from  the  use  of  firecrackers,  and  espe- 
Pikwheels  and  other  revolving  pieces  are  con-  ciaiiy  the  larger  sizes  known  as  cannon  crackers, 
structed  by  coiling  the  paper  case,  when  not  too  giant  crackers,  and  dynamite  crackers,  a  straw- 
tightly   filled    with    composition,    about    a    flat  board  cracker  containing  a  chamber  filled  with 
wooden  block  or  frame  which  in  use  is  attached  compressed  air  has  recently  been  invented  as  a 
to  a  tree  or  board  by  a  nail  upon  which  it  may  substitute.      Greek   fire    (q.v.)    is    supposed   by 
freely  revolve,  the  revolution  being  determined  gome  to  have  been  composed  of  asphaltum,  nitre, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  evolved  as  the  compo-  and  sulphur,   by  others   to   have   had   approxi- 
sition  burns.  mately  the  composition  of  gunpowder.    A  modern 
Touch  Paper  consists  of  a  thin,  rather  tough  composition  known  by  this  name  consists  of  a 
paper  which  has  been  sponged  with  a  weak  solu-  solution  of  phosphorus  in  carbon  disulphide  with 
tion  of  saltpetre  until  saturated  and  then  dried.  0r    without    sulphur,    potassium    chlorate,    and 
Quick-Match   consists  of  cotton  wick  which  mineral  oil.  Rockets,  known  as  Congreve  rockets, 
has  been  saturated  with  a  weak  solution  of  salt-  carrying  explosive  shells  and  incendiary  composi- 
petre,  then  coated  with  a  thick  paste  of  gun-  tions  in  the  pot,  were  used  in  the  siege  of  Bou- 
powder  and  gum,  spread  evenly  over  it,  and  then  i0gne  in  1806  and  in  the  British  war  with  the 
dried-  Burmese.    Bengal  lights  are  used  as  distress  sig- 
Colored  Fire.  In  producing  light  and  color,  nals  at  sea,  while  Roman  candles,  or  similar  de- 
there  is  added  to  the  gunpowder  composition  steel  vices  throwing  colored  stars,  are  used,  with  a 
filings  for  brilliant  fire  or  cast-iron  filings  for  telegraphic  code,  for  over-water  communication. 
Chinese  fire.  Copper  filings  give  a  greenish  tint  jn  1900  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States 
to  flame;  zinc  filings  a  fine  blue  color;  powdered  $1,785,271   worth   of  fireworks,   nearly  one-half 
magnesium  a  dazzling  white  light;  amber,  colo-  0f  the  total  amount  being  produced  in  the  State 
phony,  or  common  salt  affords  yellow  fire.  Lamp-  <>f  New  York. 

black  produces  a  very  red  color  with  gunpowder,  Bibliography.  The  literature  of  pyrotechny 
and  a  pink  with  nitre  in  excess,  and  it  serves  for  contains  the  following  works,  whose  scope  is  in- 
making  golden  showers.  Yellow  sand  or  glisten-  a^ted  by  their  titles:  Babington,  Pyrotechnia, 
ingmica  communicates  to  fireworks  golden  radia-  ^  a  Discourse  of  Artificial  Fireworks  (London, 
tions.  Verdigris  imparts  a  pale  green;  sulphate  1635)  d'Orval,  TraiU  desfeux  d'artifice  pour  le 
of  copper  and  sal  ammoniac  a  palm-tree  green;  ape0facfe  et  poUr  la  guerre  (Bern,  1750) ;  Rug- 
barium  salts  a  grass  green;  strontium  salts  ^en,  Pyrotechnie  militaire  (Paris,  1812)  ;  Cut- 
crimson;  calcium  salts  orange.  Potassium  pic-  bugh>  A  System  of  Pyrotechny  (Philadelphia, 
rate  on  burning  produces  a  whistling  sound  and  1825)  .  Chertier,  Nouvelles  recherches  sur  les 
has  recently  been  introduced  for  use  in  whistling  fewf  d' artifice  (Paris,  1843);  Tessier,  Chimie 
bombs  and  rockets.  Camphor  yields  a  very  pyrotechnique  (Paris,  1859);  Browne,  The  Art 
white  flame  and  aromatic  fumes.  Lycopodmm  of  Pyrotechny  (London,  1879);  Cesare  Sonzogno, 
burns  wjth  a  ros^  wlar  ^  a  magnince„t  flame.  7J  ^rotecnico  moderno  (Milan,  1892).  See  Ex- 
The  published  recipes  and  formulas  for  the  manu-  p^^g.  Gbeek  f^.  Gunpowder;  Signal- 
facture  of  the  materials  used  in  fireworks  are  nf0  AND  Telegraphy  Military;  Signals, 
very  numerous,  while  each  manufacturer  has  his  -^AVAL 
special  mixtures  and  methods  of  treatment.    For  *  *  ^^ 

example,  yellow  stars  and  yellow  showers  are        PYB'OXENE    (from   Gk.   wOp,   pyr,   fire  + 

made  of  nitre  16  parts,  sulphur  10,  charcoal  4,  {&ot,    wenos,  guest),  or  Augite.    A  name  applied 

gunpowder  16,  and  lampblack  2,  all  being  finely  to  a  group  of  mineral  metasilicates,  of  which  the 

ground  and   intimately   mixed.     A   deeper   and  mineral   pyroxene  is  the  type.     The  latter  is  a 

richer  golden  color  is  produced  by  using  2  parts  metasilicate  of   calcium   and   magnesium,   often 

leas  of  sulphur  and  of  charcoal  respectively  and  with  iron,  and  sometimes  with  manganese,  and 

4  parts  more  of  gunpowder  in  the  mixture.    To  zinc,  that  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system, 

produce  stars  either  of  the  above  mixtures   is  and  is  usually  found  in  prismatic  crystals,  al- 

moistened  with  gum  water,  rolled  into  a  sheet  though  sometimes  granular,  coarse  or  fine.    Ac- 

and  cut  into  cubes  which  are  then  dried.     For  cording  to  its  composition  the  species  is  divided 

red  mixture  for  colored  fires  potassium  chlorate  by  Dana  into  the  following  sub-species :  Diopside, 
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called  also  malacolite,  or  alalite,  a  calcium-mag-  PYBBHO,   plr'rt    (Lat.,  from  Gk.     Utppww, 

nesium  pyroxene,  whose  color  varies  from  pure  Pyrrhon    (c.   365-C.275   B.C.).   A  Greek  philoso- 

white  and  yellowish  or  grayish  white  to  green;  pher  born  in  Elis;  the  founder  of  the  Skeptical 

hedenbergite,  a  calcium-iron  pyroxene  of  a  black  School  of  philosophy.     He  was  a  painter  in  hu 

color;   schefferite,  a  manganese  pyroxene  some-  youth,  but  later  was  attracted  to  philosophy  by 

times  containing  iron,  of  a  brownish  color;  and  the  works  of  Democritus  and  became  the  pupil 

augite,  an  aluminum   pyroxene   sometimes  con-  of  Bryson,  a  disciple  of  Stilpo.     Afterwards  he 

taining  small   quantities   of  the   alkalies,  of   a  attached  himself  to  Anaxarchus,  and  with  him 

black  color.    These  varieties  are  common  miner-  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  expedi- 

als,  and  are  found  in  crystallized  limestone  and  tion  to  the  East,  where,  according  to  Diogenes 

dolomite,  and  frequently  in  the  older  rocks.    Py-  Laertius,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  teach- 

roxene  is  an  essential  constituent  of  many  igne-  ings  of  the  Persian  Magi  and  the  Indian  Gymnos- 

ous  or  eruptive  rocks,  and  with  labradorite  or  ophists.     During  much  of  his  long  life  he  lived 

anorthite  and  magnetite  it  forms  basalt.     Cer-  in  retirement.     He  was  so  highly  esteemed  by 

tain  varieties,  as  diopside,  have  been  obtained  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  made  him  their  chief 

as  furnace  products  at  iron   works.     Artificial  priest  and  honored  him  with  a  statue  after  his 

crystals  of  diopside  have  been  obtained  by  the  death;   the  Athenians  gave   him   the  rights  of 

action  of  silicon  chloride  on  magnesia.  citizenship.     As  Pyrrho  left  no  writings,  little 

PYROX'ENTTE    (from  Gk.  tOp   pyr.  fire  4-  ia   <*rta™Jy   known   of   his   doctrine;   the  chief 

#*»,     xenos,  guest).    An  igneous  rock  of  ultra-  5?urce  ?£ information  is  the  work  of  his ; follower 

basic  composition  free  from  feldspar,  and  chiefly  J?mon  «|?  Sillographer.     The  main  principle  of 

composed  of  one  or  more  varieties  of  pyroxene  or  ™8  teaching  seems  to  have  been  that  to  attain 

amphibole,  and  sometimes  magnetite  or  ilmenite,  th«  highest  good,  happiness    we  must  know  the 

The  average  chemical  composition  of  pyroxenite  J*™*  of  £ln8»  and  the  relation  we  should  bear 

is:   Silica,  53  per  cent.;  alumina,  4  per  cent.;  to  them.    But  since  we  know  things  only  aS  they 

sesquioxide  of   iron,  2   per   cent. ;    pnXoxide   of  8eem  *°  us,  their  real  nature  cannot  be  definitely 

iron,  7  per  cent.;  oxide  of  lime,   13  per  cent.;  apprehended    and  hence  objective  knowledge  Is 

magnesia,  21  per  cent. ;  oxides  of  the  alkalies,  1  ^""""j8  of  attainment.     Therefore  the  correct 

per   cent.     Pyroxenites   easily   suffer   alteration  attitude  for  the  philosopher  is  complete  suspense 

from  weathering,  the   principal   products   being  ?f   Judgment,    and    m    this    lies    freedom   from 

talc     (soapstone)     and    serpentine.      They    are  trouble  and  peace,  which   is  mans  chief  good, 

closely  allied  to  the  peridotftes   (q.v.).  Consult :  Waddi^ton,  Pyrrhon  et  le  Pyrrhonism* 

*                           r                   n  (Paris,  1877)  ;  Zeller,  Philosophic  der  Chrtechen, 

PYBOXYUC  SPIRIT.     See  Methyl  Aloo-  voi.  m  (3d  gd.,  Leipzig,  1880) ;  Ueberweg,  Htt- 

H0L«             tory   of   Philosophy ,   Eng.   trans.,  vol.   i.    (Xew 

PTBOXTUN.  A  name  for  guncotton  (q.v.).  York,  1872);   Erdmann,  History  of  Philosophy, 

PYBBHIC  DANCE    (Gk.  i,  Uvpplx%  he  Pyr-  En*  trans"  voL  *•  <New  York'  1890>- 

rhicht).    The  oldest  and  most  famous  of  the  an-  PYB1LHOTITE    (from   Gk.   -rvpph,  pyrrhos, 

cient  Greek  war  dances.     As  to  its  origin  and  reddish,   from  rvp,  pyr,  fire).     A   mineral  iron 

name  -  accounts  varied,  some  attributing  it  to  a  sulphide,  frequently  containing  nickel,  that  crys- 

Cretan  or  Spartan  named  Pyrrhichos,  others  to  taltizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  has  a  metallic 

Pyrrhos,  son  of  Achilles,  others  to  the  Dioseuri  lustre,  and  in  color  is  bronze-yellow  to  copper- 

or  Curetes.     The  Cretan  name  is  said  to  have  red.     It  occurs  with  magnetite  and  apatite,  also 

been    irptfXis,   prylis.     There  can  be  little  doubt  with  other  sulphides  in  the  older  rocks,  as  well 

that  the  dance  originated  among  the  Dorians  of  as   sometimes    in    meteorites.     This    mineral  is 

Crete  or  Laconia,  and  it  was  especially  cultivated  found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  the  Harz, 

by  the   Spartans   as   valuable   training  for  the  Saxony,    England,    and    Brazil;    while    in   the 

soldier.     It   seems   to   have   been   presented   by  United  States  it  is  found  in  various  parts  of 

a  chorus  of  armed  youths,  who  divided  into  two  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 

bands  and  represented  in  pantomime  attack  and  vania,  and  in  Tennessee. 

defense,  including  the  feints  and  parries  needed  PYBBHTJS»  pir'rus  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Uvrft) 
in  individual  contest.  It  was  also  danced  as  a  (c.318-272  B.C.).  A  King  of  Epirus,  son  of  .€aci- 
solo,  and  sometimes  by  women,  as  is  clear  from  des  and  Phthia,  and  a  distant  kinsman  of  Alex- 
Xenophon's  account  in  the  Anabasis  and  the  tes-  ander  the  Great.  According  to  one  account  he 
timony  of  the  vases.  At  Athens  it  was  cultivated  was  a  descendant  of  Neoptolemus  (otherwise 
by  the  Ephebi,  and  danced  in  the  competitions  called  Pyrrhus),  son  of  Achilles.  When  ,£aeide* 
of  the  Panathenam.  In  later  times  a  Bacchic  ele-  waB  deposed  by  a  faction  of  his  people  and  driven 
ment  was  introduced  and  we  are  told  the  ad-  fr0m  his  kingdom,  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  but  an 
ventures  of  Dionysus  were  depicted.  In  Rome  infant  two  years  of  age,  was  rescued  by  some 
it  was  very  popular  as  a  pantomimic  spectacle,  faithful  attendants  of  the  King  and  carried  to 
The  time  of  the  music  is  said  to  have  been  rapid,  Glaucias,  King  of  a  tribe  of  the  Illyrians.  By 
and  in  Greek  metre  two  short  syllables  (~  ~)  him  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  when  twelve 
are  known  as  a  Pyrrhic  foot.  This,  however,  oc-  years  old,  but  in  302  was  again  driven  out  and 
curs  rarely,  and  is  always  to  be  measured  as  took  refuge  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  After 
containing  three  metrical  units,  the  smallest  serving  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  went  as  a  host- 
number  which  can  form  a  foot.  age  for  Demetrius  to  Egypt,  where  he  married 

PYBBHIC  VICTOBY.     A  phase  denoting  a  the    stepdaughter    of    Ptolemy    Soter.      Thence 

success  won  at  a  ruinous  cost,  referring  to  the  returning  to  Epirus,  he  regained   possession  of 

battle  of  Asculum,  in  which  Pyrrhus  gained  the  his    throne,    and    immediately   directed    his  at- 

victory  over  the  Romans  with  such  heavy  losses  tention  to  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.     He  ob- 

that  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Another  such  tained   possession  of  the   western    part  of  that 

victory,  and  Pyrrhus  is  destroyed."  country,  and,  when  his  former  friend  Demetrius 
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became  King  joined   a   coalition   with   several  flower  and  fruit.     Some  botanists  separate  the 

others  to  drive  him  out.    He  was  successful,  and  apples  (Pyrua  Malvs)  as  a  distinct  genus.    See 

in  B.C.  287  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  Apple;  Peab;  Rowan  Tbee;  Beam  Tree. 
Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus.     Pyrrhus  reigned  but        __.,„„,.  /T    ,     .         _,      _  „     ,      . 

a  few  months,  however,  and  was  then  himself  .  * Y*?Aa;PBfS  t1**^,  fro,m  GUH;  Hi^ropa.). 

eipelled  in  favor  of  Lysimachus.  A  traditionally  famous  Greek  philosopher  and 

In  B.C.  281  the  Tarentines,  a  Greek  colony  in  geometer,  born  at  Samoa,  probably  in  the  49th 
lower  Italy,  then  at  war  with  the  Romans,  sent  Olympiad  (b.c.  584-581).  He  was  the  son  of 
an  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Mnesarchus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  offering  him  the  com-  ^unefim  •  He  had  become  known  in  Ionia  as 
raand  of  all  their  troops  against  their  enemies.  a  man,  of  ««at  learning  when,  perhaps  driven 
Taking  up  their  cause,  Pyrrhus  in  n.o.  280  ar-  £rom  home  }V  **(!»**  at  the  tyranny  of  Poly- 
rived  at  Tarentum  with  25,000  troops  and  20  «rttte?  ab°,ut  «•.  53t°'n  h?  migrated  to  Magna 
elephants.  The  first  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  GnB0,a  a?d  "*%*  at  Crotona.  Here  he  founded 
the  Romans,  who  were  commanded  by  the  consul,  f»  «"»»"•  brotherhood  among  the  aristocracy  of 
M.  Valerius  L*vinus,  took  place  at  the  river  the  place  The  fame  of  rt  spread  abroad 
Siris  in  Lucania.  Only  through  the  help  of  the  and  attracted  into  its  circle  men  and  women 
ekpnants,  whose  strange  appearance  and  gigantic  ?ot  on}f  from  i^he^lghbor£g  <x>l?™**j  but 
,fe ,  excited  a  sudden  panteTmong  the  Romans,  from  a"  Pf"*8  °/1,8iuAhJItaly-  T^l,ong,?al  ??J' 
did  Pvrrhus  win  the  victory.  pose  of  this  brotherho^  was  probably  not  pohti- 

„'  ,  j-i.Zii.iTxi  x.'  cal,  and  yet  the  Bociety  became  involved  m  the 

,  "°JLiad.Va^Cet  V^  ?"   ^  "ST*  °n  5  fierce  struggles  betweei  the  aristocracy  and  the 

T7A^t     ^iS6'      *'  ^  mg.  the  "^  ™3  *°a  democracy  iLt  were  at  this  time  raging  in  lower 

fended  he  withdrew  to  Tarentum  and  wintered  Ita,         >d     h      th  u        ^  ^ined  th 

there.    In  the  following  year  (bc  279)  he  was        £  hand   m  itg  ^J  ?       it  turned  upon  the 

victorious  at  Asculumin  Apulia,  but  lost  so  heav-  p$hagorean  brother8  and  iuniei  tnem  fn  their 

■It  that,  unable  to  follow  up  his  victory    he  ^f     iace8.    (,„,    a  few  ^     It  fa  not 

withdrew  to  Tarentum.    Having  been  invited  by  certain  whether  Pythagoras  himself  perished  in 

the  Greeks  ^  Sicily  to  assist  them  in  their  strug-  this  outbreak  or  Aether  he  had  previously  died 
gles  with  the    Carthaginians   and   the   Mamer-  fuU     in'  Metapontum,  whither  he  is  said 

^  J5£      a  i  •  ♦*  «*T    £•  \  ^°me  tThave  retired  when  the  storm  was  gathering. 

(B.C  278    and  crossed  into  Sicily ;.    Hu  first  ex-  Neith     d   we  ta      th   datc  of  ^  eve£  Ever|. 

ploite  in ,  that  island  were  both  brilliant  and  sue-  tw      elae  pertaining  to  the  biography  of  Pytha^- 

ceasful,  the  Carthaginians  being  confined  in  Lily-  orM*  ^Jf^  the  w-called  W*e«  of  Pythagoras 

b*um  and  the  Mamertines  in  Messana.    Then  the  <som^oeed  by  Tamblichu8(  Porphyry,  and  Diogenes 

Sicilians  began  to  murmur  at  the  burdens  put  LaertiuZi8  probably  mythical    He  is  said  to  have 

ITU^EiS.    *?  X  ™i    *.     TT  "*!  !*  traveled  from  Persia  to  Gaul  in  search  of  wisdom, 

B.C  276  Pyrrhus  left  the  island ^and  returned  to  te  have  hecome  initiated  in  Egypt  into  the  vener. 

Tarentum     On  his  way  he  fought  the  Carthagin-  aWe  mysteries  of  that  countryTand  there  to  have 

»n  fleet  off  Syracuse  and  the  Mamertine  army  ^-j^  mathematical  lore  and  a  belief  in  the 

nearRhegium      In  the  following  year  (B.C  275)  transmigration  of  souls.    Much  of  this  may  be 

he  was  completely  defeated  by  Mamus  Cunus  t        bu*  the  accounts  are  conflicting  and  found 

DenUtus  near  Beneventum    and  in  b.c.  274  he  m  late  and  ^m^  ^r^     He  is  even  re- 
returned  to  Epirus,  leaving  Milo  with  a  garrison        rted  to  haye  ^  ^  of  Herme8  in  a 

at  Tarentum.     In  bc  273  he  once  more  invaded  £evioU8  metempsychosis,  and  to  have  been  per- 

Macedonia,  oyer  which  Antigonus  Gonates  was  ^itleA  to  bri      ^b  bim  ^^  ^  ^rthlv  m/tb6 

King,  and  established  himself  a  second  time  as  memory  of  all  his  past  experiences.    He  is  credit- 

raler  of  that  country.    In  B.C.  272  at JAe  request  ^  wi^  all  gorts^f  miraculous  performances, 

of  Cfeonvmus   the  rightful  but  excluded  King  of  8Uch  M  appearing  at  two  places  at  the  same 

Sparta  he  led  a  force  into  the  Peloponnesus.  He  time, -exhibiting  to  the  assembled  spectators  at 

attacked  Sparta,   but   was   repulsed,  and   then  oiympia   his   thigh   of   gold,   and  taming  wild 

withdrew  to  Argos,  to  assist  Ansteas,  one  of  the  ^t^at  a  word  of  command.    All  this  testifies 

leading  citizens  of  the  place,  in  his  rivalries  w^th  to  the  wonder  excited  among  his  disciples  by  his 

Anstippus.    Here  he  met  Antigonus  of  Macedon,  ^perfor  knowledge  and  to  the  religious  venera- 

he  champion  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  a  fight  ti(£  in  wbich  he  %M  held  by  them.° 


took  place  m  the  streets  of  the  city     Vjrrba*       ^         ^  character  of  his  own  personal  teach 

Z.™/™  tnm.hla  horse  and  stunned  by  a  tile  ^      .  tte    of  d-      ^    jn/^^  ia  men 

thrown  from  a  house-top  by  the  mother  of  the  f^A    m    th       time8  ^  the  whole  Ar^toteiia, 

man  whom  he  was  about  to  kill,  and  waa  then  „„mw%nm    «„j   xWrt  ^*  *\s~  t\*™*  r^Qaao^a   O*.o  ^f 

killed  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus.    Con-  ^rP^ul ^tl^kv*\^t£T^ 

suit  the  standard  histories  of  Rome,  and  also  ,.  k4._,,  K^  *^  ^...iir  tii.f  aw«»w 


Aristotelian 
tges  are  oi 
we  are  en- 
5Z-JT  ^"T^/'T"^  Vi1  ^UUIC*  7S  "^U  lightened  by  the  remark  that  Alcmoon  flourished 
SZT'iaS^^i  ^  Hf/?  ^  (SLj&  in  the  old  a^e  of  Pythagoras.  Both  Plato  and  Aris- 
^llv  8l7'i7«2fl\  ^  *  7'  Alewande*8  Emjnre  totle  speak  'frequently  Sf  Pythagoreans;  they  evi- 
ii^ew  xonc,  ivw) .  dently  ^^  nothing  definite  of  the  views  actually 

PY1UJS  (variant  spelling  of  Lat.  pirus,  promulgated  by  Pythagoras  himself.  The  main 
pear).  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natu-  reason  for  this  ignorance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ral  order  Rosacea?  to  which  belong  some  of  the  fact  that  Pythagoras  committed  nothing  to  writ- 
most  valuable  fruits  and  ornamental  trees  and  ing,  and  every  disciple  strove  to  gain  credit  for 
shrubs  of  temperate  climates,  having  a  five-celled  his  own  phase  of  Pythagoreanism  by  attributing 
fruit  called  a  pome  with  a  cartilaginous  endocarp  it  to  the  venerated  master,  whose  ipse  dixit  car- 
and  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  It  includes  species  dif-  ried  so  much  weight.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
bring  very  much  in  appearance,  in  foliage,  and  in  the  brotherhood  founded  by  Pythagoras  was  not 
almost  everything  except  the  character  of  the  a  philosophical  coterie  to  which  he  gave  learned 
You  XIV.- 
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discourse  on  abstract  mathematics  and  recondite  entity;  it  was  rather  a  material  sensible  thing, 

philosophy.     It  was  perhaps  rather  a  religious  probably  identified  with  air.    Hence  the  universe 

cult  in  which  primitive  ideas  of  totemism  and  was  said  to  breathe.    The  unlimited  air  is  in  its 

taboo  were  revived.     We  know  that  throughout  essence  dark;  the  principle  of  limitation  is  fire, 

Greece  in  his  day  there  was  a  strong  reaction  the  bright  element  which  reveals  definite  spatial 

against  the  newer  national  theology.  The  old  clan  outlines.    Such  is  the  most  plausible  reconstruct 

and  tribal  deities  had  been  long  displaced  by  the  tion  of  early  Pythagoreanism  as  taught  by  its 

Homeric  gods,  and  yet  these  greater  gods  were  founder. 

not  showing  themselves  able  to  save  their  devoted  How  much  mathematics  Pythagoras  knew  is 
worshipers  from  the  impending  Persian  peril,  likewise  uncertain.  To  him  without  question  is 
In  the  deep  depression  and  gloom  that  settled  to  be  ascribed  the  first  proof  of  the  theorem 
over  the  Hellenic  world  in  prospect  of  an  Oriental  known  to  the  Egyptian  'rope-stretchers'  con- 
invasion,  it  was  small  wonder  that  the  older  cults  cerning  the  right-angled  triangle  (see  Tkiangle), 
should  be  revived  and  eagerly  cultivated  in  the  which  they  knew  in  the  case  of  the  triangle  with 
hope  that  the  local  deities  might  be  of  service  in  sides  3,  4,  5,  without  giving  a  rigorous  proof, 
preserving  Greek  civilization.  This  motive  no  Of  other  matters,  what  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Pythag- 
doubt  accounted  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  many  oras  himself,  and  what  to  his  pupils,  it  is  dif- 
Greek  mysteries  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  ficult  to  decide.     Therefore  we  generally  speak 

It  seems  reasonable,   in  the  light  of  all  we  of  a  mathematical  truth  as  being  due  to  the  Py- 

know,   to  suppose   that  the  early  Pythagorean  thagoreans,  a  treatment  of  whose  discoveries,  as 

brotherhood   was   one   of  these   mystic   circles,  far  **  known,  is  given  in  the  article  Pttha- 

founded  with  a  view  of  purifying  its  members  gobeaitcsm. 

from  some  imaginary  guilt,  and  accomplishing  Consult:  Zeller,  Philosophic  der  Qriechen  (5th 
this  end  by  the  observance  of  taboo.  Among  the  ed.,  Leipzig,  1892 ;  Eng.  trans,  of  4th  ed.,  London, 
akousmata,  or  exoteric  teachings  of  the  later  Py-  1881) ;  Ritter  and  Preller,  Historia  Philosophia 
thagoreans,  we  find  such  prohibitions  as  these:  Graces  (7th  ed.,  Gotha,  1888)  ;  Ueberweg,  Hit- 
not  to  sit  on  a  quart  measure ;  not  to  step  across  tory  of  Philosophy  ( Eng.  trans.,  New  York, 
the  beam  of  a  balance;  not  to  eat  beans  or  the  1887) ;  Windelband,  History  of  Ancient  Philoso- 
heart  of  animals;  not  to  stir  fire  with  iron;  not  phy  (Eng.  trans,  by  Cushman,  New  York,  1899) ; 
to  look  in  a  mirror  beside  a  light.  Two  very  Burnet,  Early  Greek  Philosophy  (London,  1892); 
curious  precepts  enjoined  the  stirring  of  the  Schroeder,  Pythagoras  und  die  Inder  (Leipzig, 
ashes  when  a  pot  has  been  lifted  from  resting  1884) ;  Cantor,  Verlosungen  uber  Geschichte  der 
on  them,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  marks  it  has  Mathematik  (ib.,  1900);  Gow,  Greek  Mathe- 
made,  and  the  smoothing  of  the  bedclothes  matics  (Cambridge,  1884) ;  Fink,  History  of 
when  one  has  risen  from  one's  couch,  so  as  to  Mathematics  (Chicago,  1900)  ;  and  for  the  later 
smooth  out  the  impress  of  the  body.  All  these  developments  of  Pythagoreanism,  see  that  article, 
punctilios  point  almost  unmistakably  to  primi-  PYTHAGOBAS  OF  BHE'GHTM.  A  famous 
tive  magic.  As  Burnet  remarks,  we  find  in  such  q^^  gculptor  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
practices,  so  senseless  to  the  outsider,  an  ex-  tury  BCm  Jje  is  commonly  called  a  Rhegian,  but 
planation  of  the  popular  outburst  against  the  so-  Qn  a  pedestal  at  Olympia  bearing  his  signature 
ciety.  The  domination  of  such  a  religious  order  ne  caus  himself  a  Samian,  and  it  is  probable 
ruling  the  State  must  have  been  galling  enough.  that  ne  wa8  one  0f  tne  emigrants  from  Asia 
"The  'rule  of  the  saints'  would  be  nothing  to  it ;  Minor  to  Magna  Gnecia  about  b.c.  496.  He  be- 
and  we  can  still  imagine  and  sympathize  with  the  iongs  to  the  period  of  transition  from  the  archaic 
irritation  felt  by  the  plain  man  of  those  days  at  art  to  the  great  masters  of  the  time  of  Phidias, 
having  all  his  legislation  done  for  him  by  a  set  He  was  especially  celebrated  for  his  statues  of 
of  incomprehensible  pedants,  who  made  a  point  athletes  and,  we  are  told,  first  introduced  *sym- 
of  abstaining  from  beans,  and  would  not  metry  and  rhythm'  into  his  works.  This  seems 
let  him  beat  his  own  dog,  because  they  to  refer  to  the  careful  adjustment  of  the  harmony 
recognized  in  its  howls  the  voice  of  a  between  the  parts  by  a  study  of  proportions  and 
departed  friend.  This  feeling  would  be  ag-  to  the  endeavor  to  secure  graceful  and  flowing 
gravated  by  the  private  religious  worship  of  the  lines,  removed  from  the  stiffness  and  schematic 
society.  Greek  democracies  could  never  pardon  treatment  of  the  archaic  school.  He  also  was 
the  introduction  of  new  gods.  .  .  This  intro-  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  render  the  hair, 
duced,  as  it  were,  an  unknown  and  incalculable  veins,  and  muscles  in  a  natural  manner.  His 
element  into  the  arrangements  of  the  State,  which  importance  was  evidently  great  in  the  develop- 
might  very  likely  be  hostile  to  the  democracy,  ment  of  Greek  art,  but  none  of  his  works  can  be 
and  was  in  any  case  a  standing  menace  to  the  identified  with  certainty,  though  some  gems  may 
mass  of  citizens,  who  had  no  means  of  propitiat-  preserve  reminiscences  of  his  statue  of  the  lame 
ing  the  intruding  divinity."  man,  probably  Philoctetes,  who  made  the  spee- 

But  although  the  main  motive  of  the  brother-  tators  feel  the  pain  of  his  wound.    The  Choiseul- 

hood  was  thus  superstitious,  there  is  no  doubt  Gouffier  Apollo  has  been  thought  by  Waldstein 

that  a  certain  philosophic  doctrine  was  taught  to  be  a  copy  of  his  Olympian  statue  of  the  pu*il- 

to  the  brethren  by  its  learned  founder.    Like  all  i*t  Euthymus  of  Locris,  but  the  attribution  has 

the  early  Greek  philosophies,  it  was  probably  cos-  not  been  generally  accepted.     Consult  the >  his- 

mological ;  and  it  was  likewise  dualistic.     "The  Tories  of  Greek  sculpture  by  Collignon  and  Gard 

two  primary  opposites,  the  Limited  and  the  Un-  ner,  and  Waldstein,  Essay* ton the  Art  of  Phxdxas 

limited,  were  brought  together  in  a  'harmony'  (London  and  New  York,  1885). 

which  could  be  numerically  determined."     (Bur-  PYTH'AGCBEANISM.     The    philosophical 

net.)      The   Unlimited  was  space,   the  Limited  system  advocated  by  the  followers  of  Pythagoras, 

were  the  definite  forms  in  which  space  manifested  No  point  in  Greek  philosophy  is  more  disputed 

itself.     Space  was  not  regarded  as  an  abstract  than  the  proper  interpretation  of  Pythagorean- 
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ism.  According  to  Zeller's  exposition  "the  Pytha- 
gorean system  started  from  the  proposition 
that  all  is,  in  its  essence,  number.  From  this 
results  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  opposites; 
and  consequently,  the  opposition  of  the  odd  and 
the  even,  the  limited  and  the  unlimited  precede 
all  others.  The  unity  likewise  of  these  opposites 
was  sought  in  number  alone,  which  was  therefore 
defined  more  particularly  as  harmony.  Many  of 
our  authorities,  however,  represent  the  matter 
differently.  They  assert  that  the  entire  system 
was  founded  on  the  opposition  of  unity  and  dual- 
ity, which  is  then  reduced  to  the  opposition  of 
spiritual  and  corporeal,  of  form  and  substance, 
of  the  Deity  and  matter,  and  is  itself  derived 
from  the  Deity  as  the  original  Unity.  According 
to  another  theory,  the  starting  point  of  the  sys- 
tem was  not  the  arithmetical  conception  of  num- 
ber and  its  constituents,  but  the  geometrical  con- 
ception of  the  limits  of  space  and  of  unlimited 
space."  A  fourth  opinion  "bases  the  system  not 
oo  the  consideration  of  number,  but  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  limited  and  unlimited." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  canvass  the  arguments 
for  and  against  each  of  these  interpretations. 
The  probability  is  that  there  was  no  one  single 
consistent  theory  accepted  by  all  Pythagoreans, 
but  that  each  of  these  theories  was  held  by  some 
one  or  more  of  their  number.  The  real  question 
is  not  what  Pythagoreans  taught,  but  what  was 
the  earliest  statement  of  philosophical  problems 
given  by  accredited  Pythagoreans.  Even  this 
question  cannot  be  answered  with  assurance,  as 
far  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system 
is  concerned.  Pythagoras  himself  probably  gave 
no  clear  expression  of  philosophical  opinion,  be- 
cause he  was  not  so  much  interested  in  philo- 
sophical theory  as  in  religious  and  moral  reform. 
See  Pythagoras. 

Philolaus,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  and  De- 
mocritus,  was  probably  the  first  distinctively 
philosophical  Pythagorean,  and  although  he  com- 
mitted his  views  to  writing,  unfortunately  we 
have  only  fragments  of  his  works,  and  even  they 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Nor  is  the  witness 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  his  teachings  wholly 
unambiguous.  Although  the  weight  of  Zeller's 
great  name  is  given  to  the  arithmetical  inter- 
pretation of  his  views,  it  seems  more  satisfactory 
to  regard  Philolaus  as  having  started  from  geo- 
metrical facts  and  the  phenomena  of  sounds  pre- 
sented by  the  strings  of  the  heptachord.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  correct  Philolaus  held  an  atomistic 
?iew  of  the  constitution  of  the  world.  The  ulti- 
mate units  of  reality  were  considered  to  be  per- 
ceptible spatial  points  of  material  character. 
Two  such  points  made  a  line,  three  made  a 
surface,  and  four  made  a  solid.  By  number  he 
did  not  mean  an  abstraction,  but  the  concrete 
quantum  of  such  points.  "The  Pythagorean  Un- 
limited is,  in  fact,  the  res  extensa;  it  is  an  early 
attempt  to  conceive  Space  in  a  realistic  way  and 
not  merely  as  the  place  of  body.  Being  an  early 
attempt,  it  was  not  very  successful;  and,  if  the 
Pythagoreans  did  not  make  the  Unlimited  a  mere 
predicate  of  Air  like  Anaximenes,  they  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  simply   identifying  it 

with  Air  and  the  Void.  The  Limit  must,  of 
course,  be  strictly  correlative  with  the  Unlimited. 
It  will  then  be  a  spatial  limit,  and  not  an  ideal 
one.  The  theory  that  things  are  numbers,  then, 
comes  simply  to  this,  that  things  are  built  up 
of  geometrical  figures,  that  they  are  portions  of 


space  limited  in  a  variety  of  ways."  (Burnet.) 
The  smallest  constituent  parts  of  the  earth  were 
considered  cubical,  those  of  fire  tetrahedral,  those 
of  water  icosahedral,  while  those  of  "the  fifth 
element  which  embraces  all  the  others"  were 
dodecahedral.  But  the  Pythagoreans  went  fur- 
ther and  gave  quantitative  values  to  things  im- 
material, which  were  thus  construed  in  a  ma- 
terial way.  The  soul  was  correlated  in  some 
way  with  the  number  six;  reason,  health,  and 
light  with  seven;  love,  friendship,  and  prudence 
with  eight.  Such  phantasy  is  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  reduce  all  reality  to  terms  found  sat- 
isfactory in  explaining  sensible  reality.  Along 
with  this  curious  fiction  went  a  mystical  signifi- 
cance of  numbers.  The  Pythagoreans  were  fond 
also  of  arranging  things  by  opposites  and  finding 
ten  such  pairs.  Thus  one  favorite  classification 
gives  us  the  following  ten  antitheses:  (1)  Lim- 
ited and  unlimited;  (2)  odd  and  even;  (3)  one 
and  many;  (4)  right  and  left;  (5)  male  and 
female;  (6)  rest  and  motion;  (7)  straight  and 
crooked;  (8)  light  and  darkness;  (9)  good  and 
evil;   (10)  square  and  rectangle. 

The  Pythagorean  cosmology  is  interesting  as 
it  was  a  guess  that  came  so  near  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  solar  system.  Much  of  it  was  fanci- 
ful, but  in  spite  of  these  vagaries  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  Pythagoreanism  taught 
that  the  earth  is  a  sphere  revolving  around  a 
central  fire,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  universe, 
around  which  the  stars  likewise  revolve,  carried 
around  by  transparent  shells.  The  central  fire, 
however,  was  not  the  sun,  but  an  invisible  object, 
because  toward  it  the  farther  side  of  the  earth 
is  always  turned.  The  sun  and  stars  shine  by 
light  reflected  from  this  self-luminous  centre. 
The  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  five  then  known  planets,  and  the  earth  made 
only  nine  objects;  hence  to  fill  out  the  perfect 
number  of  ten,  a  counter-earth  was  invented. 
Solar  eclipses  were  due  to  the  intervention  of  the 
earth  between  the  central  fire  and  the  sun ;  lunar 
eclipses  to  the  intervention  of  some  heavenly 
body,  sometimes  the  counter-sun,  between  the 
central  fire  and  the  moon.  "When  the  earth  is 
on  the  same  side  of  the  central  fire  as  the  sun, 
we  have  day;  when  it  is  on  the  other  side,  night." 
(Zeller.)  "The  distance  of  the  spheres  from  the 
central  fire  was  determined  according  to  simple 
numerical  relationships.  Corresponding  to  this, 
they  assumed  that  from  the  revolution  of  the 
spheres  there  resulted  a  melodious  musical 
sound,  the  so-called  harmony  of  the  spheres." 
(Windelband.)  Following  Pythagoras,  the 
Pythagoreans  accepted  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis, but  the  doctrine  of  the  world  soul,  some- 
times ascribed  to  the  Pythagoreans,  was  probably 
not  a  part  of  their  system. 

The  Pythagoreans  laid  much  emphasis  on 
music,  as  can  be  seen  from  their  doctrine  of  the 
music  of  the  spheres  and  from  their  insistence 
on  the  all-importance  of  harmony.  But  besides 
the  discovery  of  the  relation  between  the  length 

of  the  strings  of  the  lyre  and  the  tones  emitted, 
they  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  theory  of 
music. 

While  the  Ionic  school  founded  geometry,  the 
main  progress  was  due  to  the  Pythagorean  school 
in  Italy.  The  Pythagoreans  were  the  first  to 
give  the  rigorous  proofs  now  demanded  and  to 
use  mathematics  in  a  specialized  meaning.  To 
Pythagoras   himself   is   due  the   first   rigorous 
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proof  of  the  proposition  known  by  his  name 
(Euclid  i.  47:  see  Triangle).  The  school  was 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  questions  'how  many' 
and  'how  great/  i.e.  with  number  and  magnitude, 
and  the  Pythagorean  geometry  is  mostly  con- 
cerned with  those  relations  of  areas,  volumes, 
and  lines  which  admit  of  arithmetical  expres- 
sion. Geometry  was  to  them  a  means  for  inves- 
tigation in  the  theory  of  numbers.    This  is  seen 

in  the  remarks  concerning  gnomon-numbers. 
Among  the  Pythagoreans  a  square  out  of  which 
a  corner  was  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  square  was 
called  a  gnomon.  The  gnomon-number  of  the 
Pythagoreans  is  2n  +  1,  since  the  square  on  n 
can  be  made  equal  to  the  square  on  ft  +  1  by 
adding  the  square  1*1  and  the  two  rectangles  1  •», 
we  then  have  n*  +  2n  +  1  =  (n  +  1)*.  Ex- 
pressions like  plane  and  solid  numbers  used  for 
the  contents  of  spatial  magnitudes  of  two  and 
three  dimensions  also  serve  to  indicate  the  con- 
stant tendency  to  objectify  mathematical  thought 
by  means  of  geometry.  The  knowledge  of  the 
Pythagoreans  in  the  field  of  elementary  series 
was  quite  comprehensive  (see  Series),  and  the 
three  proportions,  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and 
harmonical,  were  known  to  them.  The  so-called 
most  perfect  or  musical  proportions,  e.g.  6:8  = 
9  :  12,  was  invented  by  the  Babylonians  and  is 
said  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Greece  by 
Pythagoras.  By  improvement  in  definition,  by 
systematization,  and  by  the  use  of  deduction,  the 
study  of  geometry  at  the  hands  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans was  made  a  factor  of  liberal  education. 

PYTHAGOREAN     PROPOSITION.       See 

Pythagoras;  Triangle. 

PYTH/EAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  UvBias).  A  Greek 
navigator,  born  at  Massilia  (Marseilles)  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  sailed 
around  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  and  through  the 
English  Channel  to  Thule,  the  most  northern 
land  known  to  the  ancients,  probably  Mainland, 
the  largest  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Nothing  is 
accurately  known  about  his  life.  He  gave  an 
account  of  his  first  voyage  in  his  Description  of 
the  Ocean,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  traveled 
through  Britain,  and  that  its  circumference  was 
over  40,000  stadia.  In  regard  to  the  island  of 
Thule,  he  said  there  was  neither  air,  nor  land, 
nor  sea,  but  a  composition  of  all  of  them,  in 
which  the  whole  universe  was  suspended.  This 
substance,  which  could  not  be  penetrated  by  land 
or  sea,  he  had  himself  seen,  and  was  told  that  it 
was  "a  connecting  link  of  the  universe."  He 
puts  Thule  six  days'  sail  from  Britain.  He  says 
that  the  sun  never  sets  during  the  summer  sol- 
stice in  Thule.  On  a  second  voyage  he  skirted 
the  shore  of  Europe,  from  Cadiz  to  a  river  which 
he  called  Tanais.  This  may  have  been  the  Elbe, 
which  he  may  have  confused  with  the  Don,  the 
classical  name  of  which  was  Tanais.  He  was 
also  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  and  was 
the  first  to  determine  the  meridian  altitude  of 
the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice  by  the  use  of  a 
gnomon.  The  fragments  of  his  writings  were 
collected  and  published  by  Arvedson  at  Upsala  in 
1824.  Polybius  and  Strabo  speak  of  him  con- 
temptuously, but  modern  geographers  are  more 
favorable  in  their  judgment.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  sent  out  by  the  Massilians  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  their  commercial  connections. 

PYTH1A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  UvBla).    The  priest- 
ess of  Apollo  at  Delphi.    See  Delphi. 


PYTHTAN  GAMES  (Lat.  Pythia,  from  Gk. 
Ilvfta).       The  second  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  the   Greeks,   held  in  the  Crisszan 
Plain,  near  Delphi.    Their  origin  was  attributed 
to  Apollo,  in  celebration  of  his  destruction  of 
the  dragon  Python.    At  first  they  were  celebrated 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  priests  of  Del- 
phi every  ninth  year,  i.e.  once?  in  each  cycle,  and 
consisted  solely   of  a   musical   contest  between 
singers  to  the  cithara.     After  the  first  Sacred 
War,  the  character  of  the  festival  was  changed, 
and  the  Amphictyons  assumed  charge.    The  first 
of  the  new  series  was  held  in  B.c.  586,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  second  celebration  in  b.c.  582 
that  the  laurel  wreath  was  given  as  a  prize,  and 
from  this  date  the  Pythian  series  was  reckoned. 
They  were  from  this  time  held  in  the  summer  of 
the  third  year  of  each  Olympiad,  probably  in 
August,  and  seem  usually  to  have  occupied  four 
days.     The    first    day   was   occupied  with  the 
musical  contests  which  always  held  the  chief 
place.    Among  them  the  most  important  was  the 
Pythian  Nomos,  a  solo  on  the  double  flute,  which 
represented  the  victory  of  Apollo  over  the  dragon. 
On  the  second  day  came  athletic  games,  much 
like  those  at  Olympia   (q.v.),  and  on  the  third 
the  horse-racing.    The  latter  contests  were  held 
in  the  Crisssean  plain.  On  the  fourth  day  seem  to 
have  come  the  festival  procession  and  sacrifices. 
The   musical   contests   were   increased  in  later 
times;  even  poets  and  historians  competed.  Con- 
sult:   Krause,  Die  Pythien,  Nemeen  und  I*th- 
mien  (Leipzig,  1841)  ;  Mommsen,  Delphika  (ib., 
1878) ;     SchOmann-Lipsius,     Qriechische    Alter- 
tiimer,  vol.  ii.    (Berlin,   1902) ;   Stengel,  "Grie- 
chische  Kultus-Altertilmer,"  in  Mailer's  Eand- 
buch  der  klassischen  Altertumtunssenschaft,  voL 
V.  (Munich,  1898). 

PYTHIAN  ODES.    See  Pindab. 
PYTHIAS.    See  Damon  and  Phuttias. 

PYTHIAS,  Knights  of.  A  fraternal  and 
beneficial  order  founded  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1864,  by  Justus  H.  Rathbone  and  five  associ- 
ates. Its  objects  are  the  practice  of  friendship, 
benevolence,  and  charity  toward  the  members. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  ritual,  which  is  mainly 
Rathbone's  work,  is  purely  American.  Its  most 
binding  obligation  is  complete  and  absolute 
secrecy.  The  first  lodge  instituted  was  Washing- 
ton Lodge.  A  Grand  Lodge  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  created  on  April  12th,  and  the  work 
of  creating  subordinate  lodges  began  with  the 
institution  of  Franklin  Lodge  No.  2.  In  1863  a 
new  constitution  was  adopted  at  Washington 
under  which  was  organized,  as  the  central  gov- 
erning body,  the  Supreme  Lodge  Knights  of 
Pythias  of  the  World.  The  growth  of  the  order 
was  not  rapid  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. In  1866  it  had  a  membership  of  only  about 
380.  In  1867  there  were  only  674  on  the  roll,  but 
when  the  twentieth  year  was  reaehed  the  mem- 
bership had  increased  to  more  than  100.000. 
while  in  1895  the  membership  was  over  450,000, 
and  at  the  end  of  1902,  587,506. 

The  endowment  or  insurance  branch  was  estab- 
lished in  1877.  This  branch  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  president  and  board  of  officers,  but 
is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Lodge. 
The  members  of  this  branch  enjoy  no  greater 
privileges  than  other  members  outside  of  the 
insurance  which  they  pay  for.  It  had  at  the 
close    of    1902   a   total   membership   of  nearly 
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60,000,  representing  an  insurance  of  nearly  $102,-  America,  and  New  Zealand.    The  long  vertebral 

500,000,  and  had  disbursed  up  to  that  date  $18,-  column  is  made  up  of  from  115  to  130  vertebra, 

105,000.    The  Uniform  Rank  is  another  division  both  pairs  of  limbs  are  modified  into  paddles  for 

of  the  order.     It  is  under  the  control  of  the  swimming ;  the  long  depressed  skull  is  lizard-like, 

Supreme  Lodge  also,  but  is  directed  by  an  officer  and  the  mandibles  could  be  moved  in  a  horizontal 

whose  title  is  major-general.     The  members  of  plane,  thereby  enabling  them  to  swallow  large 

this  grade  are  on  the  same  plane  with  the  other  prey.    The  jaws  are  provided  with  large  conical 

members,  but  only  those  members  who  have  re-  teeth  of  formidable  aspect.    These  animals  were 

reived  the  rank  of  Knight  are  eligible  for  mem-  essentially  sea  serpents.    The  best  specimens  have 

bership.    At  the  close  of  1902  there  were  about  been  obtained  from  the  chalk  beds  of  Kansas. 

900  companies  in  the  Uniformed  Rank  with  a  Tylosaurus,  of  which  a  finely  preserved  complete 

membership  of  nearly  45,000.    Pythian  Knight-  skeleton  showing  even  the  cartilages  may  be  seen 


trae-"  ous  of  the  Western  United  States  and  France. 

The  Order  of  Rathbone*  Sisters,  organized  in  Clidastes  was  one  of  the  smallest  members  of  the 

1888,  is  made  up  of  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  group  with  a  body  6  to  12  feet  long,  and  is  from 

and  daughters  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  such  the  Cretaceous  of  the  United  States.    Mosasaurus, 

Knights  as  may  desire  to  be  associated  with  the  with  its  jaws  armed  with  powerful  teeth,  was 

organisation.      The    membership    in    1902    was  the  largest  of  the  group  and  attained  a  length  of 

about  50,000  sisters  and  25,000  Knights.  40  feet.    it  is  found  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of 

PYTHON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ntftor,  fromllu0<6.  Western  Europe  and  of  the  United  States. 

Pythd,  UvOQr,  PythOn,  older  name  of  Delphi  ana  Bibliography.      Von    Zittel    and    Eastman, 

the  surrounding  region).     In  Greek  mythology,  Textbook  of  Palaeontology,  vol.  ii.   (London  and 

a  horrible  serpent  produced  from  the  slime  of  New  York,    1902) ;    WUliston,   "On  Mosasaurs, 


plateoarpub  ooBTPHJBUs  (restored). 

Deucalion's  flood.  He  lived  in  Paranassus  and  etc.,"  Kansas  University  Quarterly,  vol.  ii.  (Law- 
was  slain  by  Apollo,  rence,  1893) ;  also  in  University  Geological  Sur* 
PYTHOH.  Any  large  snake  of  the  subfamily  *W  tf***9*8'  JoL  iy*  JTopeka,  1898) ;  Willis- 
Pvthonid*  of  the  family  Boid«.  The  pythons  differ  ton  and  Case»  Kansas  Mosasaurs,"  Kansas  Uni- 
from  the  boas  (q.v.)  in  such  anatomical  particu-  ^^JFV^  7  J*  (Lawrence  1892) ;  Ot- 
to as  the  presence  of  certain  supraorbital  bones,  bo™»  "A  Complete  Mosasaur  Skeleton,"  H+ 
and  two  rows  of  subcaudal  scales.  The  best  known  motr*  °{  *!"  American  Museum  of  Natural  Hw- 
species  is  the  common  'adjiga*  or  'rock-snake'  ^  vo1-  *•»  Part  lv-  <New  York>  1899). 
i Python  molurus)  of  Ceylon,  India,  and  eastward  PYX,  plks  (Lat.  pyxis,  from  Gk.  m#»,  box, 
to  China,  specimens  of  which  have  been  seen  30  from  r6^ot,pyxos,  box-tree,  boxwood).  The  sacred 
feet  long.  It  is  yellowish,  with  a  series  of  large,  vessel  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  con- 
reddish  brown,  dark-edged  patches  along  the  tain  the  consecrated  host.  Anciently  it  was  some- 
back,  and  another  of  smaller  blotches  on  the  times  of  the  form  of  a  dove,  which  was  hung  sus- 
sides.  A  snake  30  feet  long  could  undoubtedly  over-  pended  over  the  altar.  More  commonly,  however, 
come  a  tiger,  bear,  or  buffalo  under  favorable  it  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a  simple  box,  gen- 
eonditions,  as  has  been  related  of  these  monsters,  erally  of  the  precious  metals,  or,  at  least,  of  metal 
Another  very  large  species  of  the  Indo-China  and  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  sometimes  of  ivory, 
Malayan  region  is  Python  reticulatus,  more  com-  whose  use,  however,  was  forbidden  in  1588.  At 
mon  eastward  than  the  rock-snake,  and  marked  present  the  pyx  is  commonly  cup-shaped,  with  a 
in  a  lozenge  pattern.  Their  habits  are  described  close-fitting  cover  of  the  same  material.  The  in- 
it  length  in  the  (London)  Field  for  1894  and  terior  is  ordered  to  be  of  gold,  or  at  least  plated 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  with  gold.  The  tabernacle  from  which  the  pyx 
London  for  1899,  pages  631-634.  Africa  possesses  hung  over  the  altar  received  from  it  the  name 
several  beautiful  pythons,  especially  numerous  on  ciborium,  which  is  now  often  applied  to  the  pyx 
the  equatorial  west  coast,  where  they  are  ven-  itself.  A  special  class  of  pyx  is  that  containing 
erated  by  certain  tribes  and  kept  and  tended  in  relics,  which  may  be  of  silver  or  ivory. 
temples.  All  the  pythons  lend  themselves  easily  PYXIE,  Pine  Barren  Beauty,  Flowering: 
to  captivity  and  taming  These  snakes  lay  a  MoS8  {Pyxidanthera  barbulata).  A  small  creep- 
TV^V0,***!'  Which  are  r^8ulariy  ln"  ing  shrub  of  the  natural  order  Diapensiace®.  It 
*J~*f  the  ,emale-  is  a  common  plant  in  New  Jersey  and  North 
PYTH'ONOMOR'PHA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  Carolina  upon  moist,  sandy  soil,  and  is  esteemed 
from  Python,  python  +  Gk.  A*op04,  morphe*,  for  its  pink  buds  and  white,  five-petaled  blossoms, 
form).  A  suborder  of  extinct  marine  reptiles  of  which  appear  in  early  spring.  It  is  rarely  culti* 
»rpent-like  appearance,  found  fossil  in  the  Up-  vated,  though  the  flowers  are  often  sold  in  cities 
per  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe,  North  and  South  near  where  the  plants  grow  wild. 
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QThe  seventeenth  letter  of  the  Eng-  QUA'DI.    An  ancient  Germanic  people  of  the 

lish  alphabet.     In  Greek  this  letter  Suevic  race,  inhabiting  that  part  of  Southeastern 

was  called  koppa,  and  in   Semitic  Germania  (q.v.)  which  lay  between  the  G&breU 

qoph.     It   was   early   displaced   in  Sylva,    the    Hercynian    Forest,    the    Sarmatian 

Greek  by  kappa  (k),  surviving  only  Mountains,  and  the  Ister  or  Danube.    They  were 

as    a   numeral    sign    for   90.     The  allies  of  the  Marcomanni,  their  neighbors  on  the 

development  of  the  character  was  northwest.     The  Emperor  Tiberius  placed  them 

under  his  protection,  and  made  Vannius,  one  of 

O                  O                     r>  n*8  general8>  King  over  them.    During  the  reign 

x                  V                     H  of    Marcus    Aurelius    the    Quadi    rose   in  alli- 

Oreek.      Early  Latin.       Later  Latin.  ance  with  the  Marcomanni  and  other  Germanic 

Soon   after  the   Norman   Conquest  the  letter  tribes.    It  was  only  after  stubborn  resistance  that 

was  introduced  into  English  from  Norman  French  they  were  conquered  in  a.d.  174.    Six  years  later 

words  in  q.    It  replaced  Anglo-Saxon  ow  in  sev-  Commodus,   the   successor   of   Marcus  Aurelius. 

eral  Germanic  words,  as  queen,  from  ctoen;  quick  recognized  their  independence.    Their  subsequent 

from  civic;  quoth  from  cuxb}.  history  was  uneventful,  and  nothing  is  known 

In  sound  the  letter  is  the  velar  explosive.    Since  about  them  after  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

q m  EngliBh  is  always  followed  by  u  plus*  vowel,  QTrA1)BAira    (from   ^   ^ra^  fourth 

fssrstfijr ^ the  "*  ^^^^X^^^^^X^ 

t  velum)   ana  tne  lips                                    _„.„  the  centre.     (See  Tbigonomjetby. )     In  astronomy, 

Qu  (pronounced [Jew)  represents  Indo-Germamc  ft       quadra;t     8ignine8     an     instrument    SinV 

velar  g  m  its  labialized  form   £».     Indo-Germ.  ..       V       „           **♦-    ^    the    sextant    (nvl 

AS.    cwtn     Eng.    queen;    Skt.    jiv      live      Gk  ^  of          ^  measurements;   it  consisted  of 

8Un ;     AS.    citfc    Eng.  gmefc.     Almost    all    the  an  ^        8                   j       ^  ^^      rt  rf  lhf 

English   words   containing  qu  are   of   Latm   or  whol    circumferen^  grated  into  degrees  and 

French  origin,  as  quadrangle  quart,  etiquette.    In  rf  d         8      ^         dnmt         *,  ved  by 

some  words  borrowed  from  the  French  the  sound  j^         was%f  8to       witMn  one  p^^  gidej  on 

is  that  of  a  simple  k,  as  pique,  ooqueUe.Qu  wMch  (fc    g^^ti^,  were  made7  Tycho  Brahe 

does  not  occur  medially  except  in  such  compounds  1546.1601«  ^      eimilar  quadnmt,  called  by 

as  inquire .requite  inquisition,  him  the  <Quadran8  mural;B  8ke  Tichonia/  lt  the 

As  a  medieval  Roman  numeral  Q  =  500.    In  obgerVatory  of  Uranienborg.     For  an  illustration 

Latin  Q.  was  the  abbreviation  for  Quintus  of  tMs  qu^drant,  consult  Brahe,  Astronomic  In- 

n%C'  8t^ndS  l°H  QUe?8  S^T    '   ^-f'      :  •toiimto  Jfec/iailtca  (Wandsbek,  1598).    Picard 

(Latin,  quod  erat  demonstrandum)  =  -which  was  wag  the  ftrst  who        lfed  telescopic  8ights  to  this 

to  be  proved;  <yr.  =  quarter  or  quire ;  qt.  =  ow*;  instrument     About  this  time   the  large  mural 

q.v.  (Latin,  quod  vide)  =  which  see.  quadrant  (of  6  to  8  feet  radius)  began  to  be  in 

QUACK'ENBOS,    George    Payn    (1826-81).  troduced  into  observatories.    But  these  quadrants 

An  American  educator,  born  in  New  York  City,  possessed  various  inherent  defects,  such  as  the 

He  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1843,  and  studied  impossibility  of  securing  exactness  of  the  whole 

law,  but  became  a  teacher  in  New  York  private  arc,  concentricity  of  the  centre  of  motion  with  lhf 

schools.    He  edited  the  Literary  American  (1848-  centre  of  division,  and  perfect  stability  of  the 

50),  wrote  a  novel,  translated  Hauff's  MSrchen  centre- work,  which  led  to  the  use  of  the  repeating 

(1849),  edited  Spiers  and  Surenne's  French  die-  circle,  otherwise  called  the   mural  circle.    See 

tionary  ( 1852) ,  and  published  many  school  books,  Sextant. 


including  one  on  United  States  history   (1854), 
one  on  rhetoric  ( 1854) ,  one  on  natural  philosophy 
(1859),  one  on  English  grammar    (1862),  and 
one  on  ancient  literature  (1878). 

QUA'COLTH.      A    North    American    Indian     quadrare,    to    square,    from    quadra,    quadrvs. 
tribe.    See  Kwakiutl.  square,  from  quattuor,  four).  In  mathematics, the 
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QUADRATIC  EQUATION.     See  Equation. 
QUADRATIC  RESIDUES.    See  Xukbeb. 
QUADRATURE      (Lat.     quadratura,    from 


QUADRATURE. 
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QUADRILLE. 


process  of  determining  the  area  of  a  surface.  The 
term  conies  from  the  conception  that  we  find  a 
square  whose  area  is  equal  to  that  of  a  given 
surface.  The  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  one  of 
the  three  great  problems  of  antiquity,  the  others 
being  the  Inflection  of  an  angle  (q.v.)  and  the 
duplication  of  the  cube.  (See  Cube.)  These 
problems,  like  that  of  perpetual  motion,  have  had 
their  devotees  in  all  ages  since  the  advent  of 
geometry  and  physics.  The  quadrature  of  the 
circle  means  the  determination  of  the  area  of  a 
circle  of  given  radius,  or  the  construction  by  the 
use  of  only  the  straight  edge  and  the  compasses  of 
a  square  whose  area  is  equal  to  that  of  the  given 
circle.  It  was  known  to  the  Greek  geometers  that 
the  area  of  a  circle  is  half  the  rectangle  whose 
sides  are  its  radius  and  circumference  respec- 
tively; so  that  the  determination  of  the  length  of 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  in  terms  of  the 
radius,  or  the  evaluation  of  *-,  is  precisely  the 
same  problem  as  that  of  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  attempts 
to  evaluate  the  ratio  t  is  given  in  the  article 
Circle. 

The  quadrature  of  curves  can  often  be  effected 
by  means  of  another  curve,  a  so-called  'quadra- 
trix.'    An    impor- 
*•  tant  type   of   this 

j|  curve  is  that  prob- 

'*"" "  ""^  ably    invented    by 

Hippias  of  Elis 
(c.400  b.c),  used 
both  for  quadrature 
and  trisection,  and 
called  the  quadra- 
trix  of  Dinostratus. 
The  curve,  probably 
the  most  ancient  of 
the  transcendental 
ones,  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  plane  locus  of  the  intersection  of  a 
straight  line  revolving  uniformly  about  a  point, 
and  another  straight  line  moving  uniformly 
parallel  to  a  given  direction. 

If  in  the  figure  CO  =  r  is  the  uniformly  re- 
volving radius,  and  PQ,  the  line  moving  parallel 
to  0Y,  the  locus  of  P,  their  intersection,  or  the 
curve  OPR,  is  the  quadratrix.     Its  rectangular 

equation  is  y=(r — a?)  tan  — ;  r  is  a  mean  pro- 

portional  between  the  quadrant  OB  and  the 
segment  CD;  and  thus  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  radius. 
Whence,  if  it  were  possible  to  construct  D  geomet- 
rically, the  quadrature  of  the  circle  would  be 
effected  by  elementary  geometry,  a  condition  which 
is  always  understood  when  it  said  that  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle  cannot  be  effected.  Another 
important  form  of  the  quadratrix  is  that  of 
Tschirnhausen  (1687).  This  curve  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  locus  of  the  point  P,  lying  at  the 
same  time  upon  LQ  parallel  to  BO,  and  upon 
MP  parallel  to  OA  (OAB  being  a  quadrant  of 
radius  OA  =  r),  where  L  moves  over  the  quad- 
rant and  M  moves  over  the  radius  r  uniformly. 
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The  equation  of  the  curve  is  y  =  rsin 

has  been  used  for  the  multisection  of  angles  and 
the  quadrature  of  curves. 

Consult:  Montucla,  Hietoire  dee  recherches  8ur 
la  quadrature  du  cercle  (Paris,  1754) ;  New- 
ton, Tractatue  de  Quadratura  Curvarum  (Lon- 


don, 1706) ;  Klein,  Famous  Problems  of  Elemen- 
tary Geometry  (Gbttingen,  1895;  American  ed., 
Boston,  1897 ) ;  Schellbach,  Ueber  meokaniaehe 
Quodratur  (Berlin,  2d  ed.,  1884). 

QUADRATURE.  In  astronomy,  a  planet  is 
said  to  be  in  quadrature  when  there  is  a  right 
angle  at  the  earth  between  the  direction  of  the 
planet  and  the  direction  of  the  sun. 

QUAiyRaartflUM  UTILE,  ti'tHe  (Lat., 
useful  four  years).  In  Scotch  law,  the  four 
years  after  majority  during  which  a  person  is 
entitled  to  revoke  or  set  aside  any  deed  made  to 
his  prejudice  during  minority.  This  protection 
was  also  given  by  the  Roman  law  to  minors,  to 
enable  them  to  neutralize  any  unfair  advantage 
that  may  have  been  taken  of  their  inexperience 
during  minority.    See  Infant. 

QUADRILATERAL  (from  Lat.  quadrilate- 
rus,  four-sided,  from  quattuor,  four  +  latue, 
side).  A  polygon  (q.v.)  of  four  sides.  .  Among 
the  remarkable  properties  of  the  quadrilateral 
are  the  following:  The  lines  joining  the  mid- 
points of  the  successive  sides  form  a  parallelo- 
gram; the  lines  joining  the  mid-points  of  the 
opposite  sides  bisect  each  other.  The  bisectors 
of  the  four  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  form  an- 
other quadrilateral  whose  opposite  angles  are 
supplemental ;  a  quadrilateral  of  the  latter  kind 
is  inscriptible  in  a  circle.  The  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  four  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  square  on  the  diagonals 
plus  four  times  the  square  on  the  line  joining 
their  mid-points.  A  square  can  be  constructed 
equal  to  any  polygon,  and  hence  equal  to  any 

quadrilateral,  but  the 
area  of  a  quadrilateral 
cannot  in  general  be  ex- 
pressed as  an  algebraic 
function  of  the  sides. 
A  trapezium  is  a 
quadrilateral  no  two  of  whose  sides  are  parallel, 
and  a  trapezoid  is  a  plane  quadrilateral  having 
two  of  its  sides 
parallel.  If  the  j  ■ 
angles  at  the  ex-  / 
tremities  of  either  / 
parallel  side  are 
equal,  the  trape- 
zoid is  said  to  be  isosceles.  If  the  other  two 
sides  of  the  trapezoid  are  parallel,  the  figure  be- 
comes a  parallelogram.  See  Mensuration; 
Parallelogram. 

QUADRILATERAL.  A  common  designa- 
tion for  the  strong  military  line  formed  by  the 
four  fortresses  of  Mantua,  Peschiera,  Verona, 
and  Legnago,  which  constituted  a  great  bulwark 
for  Austria  in  maintaining  her  dominion  in 
Northern  Italy  in  the  nineteenth  century.  See 
Italy;  Fortification. 

QUADRILLE,  kwa-drfl'  (Fr.,  square).  A 
dance  of  French  origin,  consisting  of  consecutive 
dance  movements,  generally  five  in  number, 
danced  by  couples,  or  sets  of  couples,  opposite 
to  and  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  dancers 
are  arranged  into  squares  consisting  each  of  four 
couples.  The  dance  originated  in  the  French 
ballets  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  almost 
immediately  adopted  by  society.  Its  modern 
form  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    The  names  of  the  figures  are:  he  pan- 
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talon,  V4U,  la  poule,  la  paatourelle,  or  la  tre-  hands,  formed  for  grasping;  in  fact,  the  anterior 

niae,  and  la  finale.     The  music  accompanying  limbs  have  in  many  monkeys  less  perfect  hands 

these  figures  alternates  between  triple  and  duple  than  the  hind  ones,  through  the  want  or  rudi- 

time,  3-8,  or  6-8,  and  2-4.    Musard  was  the  most  mentary  character  of  the  thumb.     None  of  the 

distinguished  composer  of  quadrille  music,  and  Quadrumana  are  naturally  adapted  for  an  erect 

under  his  treatment  it  became  for  a  time  one  of  posture.    The  term  is  no  longer  used,  as  these 

the  art  forms.    In  the  American  quadrille  there  animals  are  now  classed  with  man  in  the  order 

are   five   figures:    (1)    La  promenade,    (2)    lea  Primates  (q.v.). 

moulineta,  (3)  lea  chevauw  de  boia,  (4)  to  poaae,        QUADRUPED   (from  Lat.  quodrupea,  qwd- 

a?dJ-i5)  ^  ??rhetlle;  but  these  all  vary  greatly  Wpe8>  four-footed,  from  quattuor,  four  +  pes, 

at  different  times  or  places.  foot)#    A  term  often  employed  as  a  synomym  of 

QUADBILLE.    A  game  of  cards  which,  as  its  'mammal/  a  use  which  is'  inaccurate,  since  some 

name  denotes,  is  played  by  four  persons.     The  mammals,  as  man,  have  only  two  feet,  properly 

number  of  cards'  employed   is  forty,   the  tens,  speaking,  and  others,  as  the  whales,  none  at  all; 

nines,  and  eights  being  discarded  from  the  pack,  while  alligators,  lizards,  and  turtles  are  all  'four- 

The  rank  and  order  of  the  cards  in  each  suit  vary  footed.'    The  term,  therefore,  has  no  exact  zool 


according  as  they  are  or  are  not  trumps,  and  are  ical  meaning, 

different  in  the  black  and  red  suits.    The  ace  of  QUADRUPLE   ALLIANCE    (Lat    qwdru- 

spades [is  always  the  highest  trump,  and L  is  called  x        fourfold,   from   quattuor,    four   +  -pfc«, 

Spadille;  the  ace  of  clubs  or  Baato  is  always  the  rfoldy     (l)  A  x        e  formed  £y  Great  Britai 

third  highest  trump;  while  the  deuce  of  spades  Fr  Austria,  and  the  Netherlands  against 
or  clubs,  or  the  seven  of  hearts  or  diamonds,  g  m  in  m8  when  the  u  o{  th&i  ^^ 
known  as  Mantlle,  is  the  second  highest  trump,  ^  the  i'dance  of  t&  ambitious  Alberoni 
according  to  the  suit  which  is  the  trump  being  (  }  ^^^^  ^  de8troy  the  laboriously  es- 
always  of  the  trump  suit.  When  the  black  suits  ta*bli8'hed  balance  of  ^  in  Southern  Europe. 
are  not  trumps,  the  black  cards  rank  as  in  whist;  (2)  A  leaeue  formed  bv  Great  Britain  Aus- 
and  when  they  are  trumps  the  order  is Jthe  same  trift  krussia?and  Russia  £  1840,  for  the  purpose 
with  the  exception  as  above  mentioned  of  the  f  ^hecking 'the  p^  of  Mehemet  Alf  (qE), 
deuce  which  (in  the  trump  suit .  only )  becomes  ^  Jg  the  ^^  NJsib  ^  ' 
Mantlle,  the  deuce  of  the  black  suit  which  isnot  threatened  tne  overthrow  of  the  reigning  Otto- 
trumps  retaining  its  position  as  the  lowest  card.  mftn  d  t  Mehemet  Ali  was  compelled  to 
The  game  is  now  practically  obsolete  and  has  a  ^mala  Syria,  which  he  had  overrun\and  to 
value  only  to  the  student  of  late  seventeenth  and  ^t  nm/8elf  with  ^  hereditary  rule  over 
early  eighteenth  century  customs  and  literature,  jjcvnt 

It  was  complicated  by  a  great  number  of  condi-  *~*  *  a_^mia_,  __m    .„         ^   .           , 

tioris,  making  a  complete  description  of  it  here  QUADRUPLET   (from  Lat.  quadruplarc,  to 

impossible,  but  a  good  description  of  the  game  of  make  fourfold,  from  quadruplus,  fourfold).    In 

Ombre  or  Vhombre,  practically  the  same  game  as  music,  a  rhythmical  group  of  four  notes,  the 

quadrille,  except  that  it  was  arranged  for  three  time-value  of  which  is  equal  to  three  or  six  of 

players,  will  be  found  in  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  regular  rhythm.    It  is  written  thus: 

QUADRTV1UM     (Lat.,    four    branches    of  -*T""^                  3                   6 

mathematics,  place  where  four  roads  meet).    The  f  |»  f  f  value  =g  |»  f  (■  or  g  f  f  f  |»  |»  |" 
name  given,  in  the  language  of  the  schools  of 

the  West,  to  the  higher  course  of  the  mediaeval  QU-ffiSTOR,    kweVtor     (Lat.,    investigator), 

studies,  from  its  consisting  of  four  branches,  as  The  title  of  a  class  of  Roman  magistrates,  reach- 

the  lower  course,  for  an  analogous  reason,  was  ing  as  far  back,  according  to  all  accounts,  as  the 

called   trivium    (q.v.),    or    'three    roads.'     The  period  of  the  kings.  The  oldest  quastors  were  the 

quadrivium  consisted  of  arithmetic,  music,  geom-  quaeatorea  parricidii,  two  in  number,  whose  office 

etry,  and  astronomy.     These  four  studies  com-  ^ag  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of  persons  accused 

pose  the  secondary  part  of  the  curriculum  out-  of  murder,  and  to  execute  the  sentence  that  might 

fined  by  Plato  in  The  Republic,  and  are  described  be  pronounced.    They  ceased  to  exist  as  early  as 

in  the  seventh  book  of  that  work.    The  history  B.c.  366.     A  far  more  important  though  later 

of  this  organization  of  human  learning  is  briefly  magistracy  was  the  quwatorea  classici,  to  whom 

sketched  in  the  article  on  Abts,  Seven  Lthkrat,,  waa  intrusted  the  charge  of  the  public  treasury, 

where  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  They   appear   to   have   derived   the   epithet  of 

will  be  found.  claaaici  from  their  having  been  originally  elected 

QUADROON  (from  Sp.  ouarierdn,  quadroon,  by  the  centuries.  At  first  they  were  only  two  in 
fourth  part,  from  euarto,  from  Lat.  quartua,  number,  but  in  B.c.  421  two  more  were  added, 
fourth,  from  quattuor,  four).  The  name  given  As  province  after  province  was  added  to  the 
to  a  mixture  of  European  and  negro  in  which  the  Roman  Republic,  the  number  was  increased,  and 
relative  proportion  of  blood  is  three-fourths  in  the  time  of  Caesar  it  was  forty.  On  its  first  in- 
white  and  one-fourth  black.  The  first  mixture  stitution  the  quaetorship  was  open  only  to  patri 
is  called  mulatto,  the  second  tierceroon,  the  third  cians;  but  after  B.C.  421  plebeians  also  became 
quadroon,  the  fourth  quintroon,  etc.  See  Mis-  eligible. 
cegenation;  Mixed  Races.  QUAGKGA    (llottentot  name).     One  of  the 

QUADRUTCANA    (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  wild  horses  of  South  Africa  (Equus  quagga),  in- 

Lat.  quattuor,  four  +  manua,  hand).     In  the  termediate  between  the  horse  and  zebra,  and  no* 

system  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of  Mammalia  which  extinct.    In  length  of  ears  and  character  of  the 

contained  the  animals  most  nearly  resembling  tail  it  resembled  the  horse,  although  it  agreed 

man  in  their  form  and  anatomical  characters —  with  the  asses  in  wanting  the  callosity  in  the 

viz.  the  monkey  and  lemur  families.     The  name  inner  side  of  the  hind  leg.    It  was  rather  smaller 

indicates  that  the  extremities  of  all  limbs  are  than  the  zebras,  which  it  resembled  in  its  reddish 
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brown  color,  and  in  having  a  dorsal  stripe,  and  left  some  rare  etchings  and  published  Sammlung 

its  head  and  fore  quarters  irregularly  banded  and  merkwurdiger     Qebaude     des     Mittelalters     in 

marked  with  dark  brown  stripes,  which  became  Deutschland    (1810),    Ansichten   merkwurdiger 

fainter  until  lost  on  the  body.     In  some  cases  Qebaude  in  Miinchen  (1811),  and  Denkmaler  der 

these  transverse    stripes    reached   back   to   the  Baukunst  des  Mittelalters  in  Bayern   (1816). — 

haunches,  but  they  were  always  absent  from  all  Lorenz    (1793-1869)    was    a   genre   painter   of 

four  legs,  which  were  nearly  white.    The  quagga  merry  scenes  from  popular  life,  often  combined 

originally   wandered    in    great   herds    over    the  with  the  grand  surroundings  of  Alpine  scenery, 

plains  of  South  Africa,  and  its  name  was  derived  such  as  "Card  Players  in  Tyrolese  Inn"   ( 1824, 

from  its  shrill,  barking  neigh,  the  last  syllable  National  Gallery,  Berlin),  "Target  Practice  in 

of  which  was  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  scream.  Tyrol"    (Cassel   Gallery). — Simon    (1795-1878), 

The  flesh  and  hide  were  both  of  great  value  to  pupil  also  of  his  brother  Angelo,  early  excelled 

the  early  settlers,  and  the  animal  was  killed  with  as  a  scene  painter,  and  was  appointed   Court 

ruthless  waste  by  the  Boers,  as  food  for  their  theatre  architect  in  1815. — His  son  and  pupil, 

slaves,  and  also  because,  by  their  curiosity  and  Angelo  the  Younger  (1829-90),  followed  in  his 

alertness,  the  quaggas  interfered  with  hunting,  footsteps,    as    did    also    his    grandson,    Eugen 

alarming  all  other  game  in  the  neighborhood  as  (1857 — ). 

goon  as  they  discovered  the  hunter's  presence.  QTJAHOG  kwa/hag.  See  Clam. 
Thus  by  1850  it  was  nearly  exterminated.  The  ATTAT  T\t/vr»a  a-wt  i  »  j*  /  */  an.  * 
quagga  seemed  easily  susceptible  to  domestication  *?**  }>  *****>  *a  ?6*  8&'' .  ^  n*m ?  of  a 
andtraining,  but  few  attempts  seem  ever  to  have  P<>^on  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  at  Paris, ^op- 
been  madeUl  South  Africa  to  utilize  the  animal.  fH V*  ™Pla<£  d*  ^Jp0^0^-  .  Fr?m  ^e  faet 
Consult  Bryden,  Nature  and  Sport  in  South  that  the  ^amber  of  Deputies  and  other  Govern- 
Africa  (London,  1897),  and  early  writers  on  ment  buildings  front  on  it,  its  name  is  used  to 
oology  and  sport  in  South  Africa.  See  Extinct  den°k  th*  Fr?,nc^  .G1ove™ne°t  « 'Downing  Street 
Aximals;  Zebra;  and  Plate  of  Equidjs.  deno.tef J *he  EnS]!8h-  The  buildings  facing  the 
/vmnTTA  ,  «/i  *  *  TJ.  i-  n  m  Quai  d'Orsay  suffered  severely  during  the  bom- 
QUAGLIO,  kw&'lyd.  An  Italian-German  fam-  bardment  of  Paris  in  1871,  when  the  Palais 
ily  of  artists,  originally  from  Laino,  near  Lake  d'Orsay,  built  in  1810,  was  destroyed. 

Como,  and  afterwards  residents  of  Austria  and        A1TATT     /irYI-,  .,,      ^      „  -,,      t tut 

Bavaria.     The  family  produced  several  genera-  QTJ*lL4  (°\rf^?K  '      i  i™     '  ST  ^ 

tions  of   painters,    etchers,    lithographers?  and  f»W*h  t^if^f  K      /'  ^l*'  *"*' 

architects,     all     eminent     in     their     respective  {^m  quacken,  Dutch  kwaken to  quack;  onoma- 

branches.    The  earliest  on  record  is  Grouo/born  io^ie  in  ^^V^T^i7  ,^1"^'  * 

at  Como,  1601,  who  painted,  in  the  manner  of  J™*11  &me  bl*d  °ft. **«  01d  World  of  the  genus 

Tintoretto,  many  frescoes  and  altar-pieces  in  Vi-  Coturnix  nearly  allied  to  partridges,  but  haying 

enna,  Salzburg,  and  Laibach  and  was  ennobled  a  more  lender  bill,  a  shorter  tail,  longer  wings, 

by  Emperor  Leopold  I.— Giuseppe  (1747-1828),  no  8Pur>  a"d  no  ™d  space  above  the  eve.    Quails 

bora  atLaino,  wis  noted  for  his  scene  paintings,  "ever  perch  on  trees,  but  always  alight  on  the 

and  became  Court  architect  at  Munich   ( 1801 ) .  ground  and  far  excel  partridges  in  their  power  of 

He  left  four  sons,  all  born  in  Munich  and  his  niSht.    They  are  among  the  smallest  of  gallinace- 

pupil8.-ANGixo  (1778-1815),  painter  and  archi-  oua  birda-    The. common  qj*ail  (Cotumiw  cotur- 

tect,  is  remembered  especially  for  his  masterly  "ft  or  communw)  is  foun*  in  most  parts  of  the 

drawings    for    BoissereVs    publication    on    the  01d   World,  and   m  the  Mediterranean   region, 

CathedFal  of  Cologne.    Of  his  easel  pictures,  an  w,nere  J*  1S  "I08*  jaml!jaI'  lB  "W**01*    Species 

'Interior  of    Saint   Peter's    in   Rome,"    and   a  of  quail  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  al- 

"Gothic  Church  by  Moonlight,"  are  in  the  New  tho,??h  n«  other  1S.  *°  ■J>™dant  as  the  common 

Pinakothek.— Domewioo     (1787-1837),    architec-  °*uail>  and  none  migrates  as  it  does.     The  ram 

tural  and  landscape  painter,  was  the  most  illus-  ?ua!J   1°**™*  Ooromandelica)   is  numerous  in 

trious  member  of  the  family.     After  practicing  India-    The  Chinese  quail  (Ooturnuc  excalphato- 

painting  scenery  with  rare  skill  in  Munich  from  ™>»  onl5\ ab°ut .four  inches  long  is  abundant  in 

1808  to  1819,  he  studied  under  Mettenleiter  and  pbma>  and  ls  tnefe  kept  for  ngbting  the  males, 

Karl  Hess  and  traveled  extensively  in  Germany,  ™in8  ye^  pugnacious.    It  is  also  said  to  be  used 

the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Italy  to  study  and  *°r  another  singular  purpose— the  warming  of  the 

paint  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  me-  hands  of  its.  owner. 

diaval  architecture.     His  numerous  productions  Xl_ln  America  the  word  quail   is   used   for  all 

in  that  field  bear  witness  to  his  thorough  appre-  those   8ma11   birds  which   have   no   feathers   on 

ciation  of  the  famous  Dutch  masters  in  archi-  the  tarsus.     In  the  United  States  only  one  spe- 

tectural  painting  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Of  cies  occurs  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  well-known 

the  fourteen  specimens  in  the  New  Pinakothek  bob-white    ('partridge'  of   the   Southern   States, 

the  "Interior  of  Saint  Sebaldus  at  Nuremberg"  'quail'    of    the    North),    Oolinus    Virjgvnianus, 

(1816),   "Villa   Malta    in   Rome"    (1830),    the  which  occurs  as  far  north  as  southern  Maine 

"Cathedral  at  Orvieto"   (1831),  and  the  "Views  and  Minnesota.    It  is  about  10  inches  long.    The 

in  Old  Munich"  are  the  most  interesting.     The  Upper  parts  are  reddish-brown  variegated  with 

National  Gallery  in  Berlin  contains  the  "Fish  black,  buff,  and  gray;  the  forehead  and  band  on 

Market  at  Antwerp"  (1830)  and  five  others,  and  breast,  black;  the  cheeks,  throat,  breast,  and  belly 

the  Leipzig  Museum  the  "Minster  at  Freiburg"  white,  the  latter  barred  with  black;   the  sides 

(1821).    Of  other  examples  may  be  pointed  out  chestnut,  marked  with  black  and   white.     The 

the  cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Strassburg,  Rheims,  female  has  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat  buff, 

and  Rouen,  and  the  picturesque  views  of  Burg  Bob- white  is  one  of  our  most  popular  game  birds 

Eltz  and  the  castles,  of  Heidelberg  and  Hohen-  and  is  in  great  demand  for  the  table.    It  feeds  on 

schwangau.     Intrusted  with   the   reconstruction  seeds,  berries,  and  other  vegetable  matter.     The 

and  entire  decoration  of  the  last-named,  he  died  nest  is  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs,  10  to  18  in 

there  before  his  task  was  completed.     He  also  number,  are  pure  white.     Its  loud  clear  notes, 
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imitated  in  its  name,  are  the  three-syllabled  'ah  created  a  baronet.    He  published  Disease*  of  tie 
bob- white/  accented  sharply  on  the  last;  but  the  Muscular  Walla  of  the  Heart   (1872),  and  The 
first  is  not  always  plainly  heard.    It  is  one  of  the  Healing  Art  in  Its  Historic  and  Prophetic  Al- 
most characteristic  and  pleasing  sounds  of  Amer-  pects  (1885),  and  edited  the  Dictionary  of  Jferft- 
ican   rural   scenes,   for   the   bird    is   everywhere  cine  (1882;  3d  ed.  1902). 
numerous,  under  protective  laws.    In  the  Western  QUAKER  CITY.    A  popular  name  of  Phila- 
and  Southwestern  States  are  found  several  rela-  delphia,  Pa.,  in  allusion  to  its  early  settlers, 
tives     (Odontophonne),    five    of    which    diner  AnAwv    t»/\wh       a    a-ai                a     t  l 
m.»ir<wii«r  #Mm  /v^i;M^.   nA4.  ^„i„  «„  +1,^;.  ™i~M  QTJAKEB   POET.      A   title   given  to  John 
markedly  from  Coltnus,  not  only  in  their  eolora-  GrGGnleaf  whittier      It  ha«  al«?  been  h«pH  ftf 
tion,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  noticeable  crest,  of^^w^"1^   fij rSJiF 
In  the  California  quail   [Lophortyw  California)  Beraard  B«*<>n  *nd  John  ***>*• 
and   Gambel's   quail    ( Lophorty x   Oambeli)    the  QTJAKEBS.    See  Friends. 
crest    consists    of    six    feathers,    erect    and    re-  QUAKING  GBASS  (Briza).    A  small  genua 
curved;  in  the  mountain  or  painted  quail  (Oreor-  of  mostly  European  grasses,  with  loose  panicles; 
tyx  pictus)  the  crest  is  made  of  two  long,  droop-  drooping,  generally  broad,  compressed  spikelets, 
ing  feathers ;  in  the  blue  quail  <  Callipepla  squa-  suspended  by  delicate  stalks,  and  tremulous  in  the 
mata)  the  crest  is  composed  of  numerous  rather  slightest  wind.     The  panicles  are  often  used  in 
short,  soft  feathers,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  re-  winter  bouquets.   Briza  media  is  considered  a  vain- 
markable  Massena  'fool'  quail  of  Arizona  (Carto-  able  pasture  grass  for  dry  situations  in  Central 
nyx  Montezumce) .  All  of  these  birds  are  exception-  Europe.    It  has  become  sparingly  naturalized  in 
ally  handsome,  the  prevailing  tints  being  slaty-  the    United    States.     Briza    maxima,    a   larger 
blue,  olive-brown,  chestnut  or  tawny,  black  and  species,  and  Briza  minor,  a  smaller  one,  are  sum- 
white.     The  head,  especially  in  the  male,  is  no-  lar  in  habit. 

ticeably  marked  with  black  or  brown  and  white.  QUALITY.  A  term  used  in  philosophy  to 
The  mountain  quail  is  the  largest  (a  foot  long),  designate  one  of  the  categories  under  which  real- 
while  the  Massena  quail  is  the  smallest  (only  ity  is  supposed  to  be  thought  or  in  which  it  is 
nine  inches  long).  The  eggs  of  Lophortyx  and  described.  In  this  sense  it  is  particularly  dis- 
Callipepla  are  remarkable  for  being  speckled,  tinguished  from  quantity,  the  latter  taking  into 
Consult  authorities  cited  under  Partridge;  and  account  the  amount  or  mass  of  given  phenomena, 
see  Plate  of  Partridges,  etc.  See  Colored  Plate  wnj]e  quality  denotes  distinctive  character.  Qual- 
of  Game  Birds,  accompanying  article  Grouse;  ity  has,  in  modern  philosophy,  a  psychological 
and  of  Eggs  of  Game  and  Water  Birds.  connotation,  denoting  characteristics  of  percep- 

QUAIN,  Jones  (1796-1865).  An  English  tion  as  much  as  of  real  things.  It  is  thus  the 
anatomist.  A  brother  of  Richard  Quain,  born  in  individual  attribute  of  sensation,  that  which  char- 
Mallow,  Ireland.  He  received  his  medical  edu-  acterizes  or  individualizes  one  kind  of  sensation 
cation  in  Dublin  and  Paris.  He  was  lecturer  on  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for  any 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  Aldersgate  School  of  other  kind — redness,  nausea,  hunger,  triangular- 
Medicine,  in  London,  1829-31;  professor  of  the  ity,  are  examples  of  quality.  In  psychology  qual- 
same  branches,  1831-36.  He  was  the  author  of  ity  is  especially  distinguished  from  intensity, 
Quain's  Elements  of  Anatomy  (1828;  10th  ed.  duration,  and,  in  the  case  of  special  perceptions, 
1890),  and  of  a  translation  of  Martinet's  Pathol-  from  extension,  as  an  attribute  of  sensation,  and 
ogy  ( 1835) ,  and  also  published  in  1858  a  series  of  it  furnishes  the  only  test  for  distinguishing  kind? 
Anatomical  Plates.  of  sensations.     Of  course,  in  ordinary  experience 

QUAIN,    Richard    (1800-87).     An    English  qualities  come  to  us  fused,  such  a  thing  as  a 

anatomist  and  surgeon,  born  at  Fermoy,  Ireland.  Pure  quality  being  seldom,  if  ever,  experienced. 

He  studied  medicine  in  London  and  Paris.     He  Things  are  made  up  of  compositions  of  qualities, 

was  appointed  demonstrator  in  1828,  professor  of  ana"  these  compositions,  in  a  certain  sense,  may 

anatomy  in  1832  in  the  University  of  London;  as-  themselves  be  considered  as  qualities  in  that  they 

sistant  surgeon  in  1834  and  surgeon  in  1850  to  form  tne  qualitative  texture  of  actual  experience 

the  North  London  Hospital,  from  which  he  re-  an<*   aj,e   th«   baais    for   our   discriminations  of 

signed  in  1866.    He  was  president  of  the  Royal  things.    See  Category. 

College  of  Surgeons  in  1868,  and  served  as  sur-  QUAM'ASH  (from  the  North  American  In- 
geon  extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  Among  his  dian  name),  or  Biscuit  Root  {Camassia  red- 
works  are:  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries  (1845) ;  Dts-  lenta).  A  North  American  bulbous  plant  of  the 
eases  of  the  Rectum  (1854);  Observations  on  natural  order  Liliacese,  nearly  allied  to  hyacinth, 
Medical  Education  (1865)  ;  Some  Defects  in  Gen-  abounding' on  the  prairies.  The  roasted  bulbs  are 
eral  Education  (1870)  ;  Clinical  Lectures  (1884).  agreeable  and  nutritious,  and  are  much  used  by 
Dying,  he  bequeathed  nearly  £75,000  to  University  the  Indians  for  food.  The  scapes,  which  are 
College,  London,  for  education  in  modern  Ian-  sheathed  at  their  bases,  are  a  foot  or  more  tall 
guages  (especially  English)  and  in  natural  sci-  and  bear  10-40  blue  or  purple  flowers.  A  smaller 
ence.  species,  Camassia  Fraseri,  is  found  from  Pennsyl- 

QUAIN,  Sir  Richard  (1816-98).    An  English  vania  south  and  west.    Other  species,  indigenous 

anatomist  and  physician,  born  in  Mallow,  Ire-  to  the  Pacific  coast  region,  are  sometimes  culti- 

land,  a  cousin  of  Richard  and  Jones  Quain.    He  vated  in  the  Eaat- 

became  fellow  in  1857  and  vice-president  in  1880  QTJA'NA.     A  Comanche  chief  and  the  most 

of   the   Royal    College   of   Physicians,    and   was  influential  leader  among  the  three  confederated 

appointed  physician  extraordinary  to  Queen  Vic-  tribes  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache,  in  south- 

toria  as  well  as  Lumleian  lecturer  for  1872  and  western   Oklahoma.     He  was  born  about  1845, 

Harveian  orator  in   1885.     Edinburgh  conferred  and  was  a  half-breed,  the  son  of  a  captive  white 

the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Sir  Richard  in   1880,  woman,  who  was  married  to  a  chief  of  the  Kwa- 

and  the  General  Medical  Council  elected  him  its  hadi  band.    Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Quant 

president  in  1891,  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  became  chief.    He  was  prominent  in  1874,  when 
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he  led  700  warriors  of  the  confederated  tribes  in  a  more  warlike  spirit  and  fixity  of  purpose.    The 

desperate  attack  upon  the  fort  known  as  the  few  that  remain  appear  to  be  prosperous  and  able 

Adobe  Walls  on  the  South  Canadian  River  in  the  to  hold  their  own  with  their  white  neighbors. 
Texas  Panhandle.     In  the  subsequent  encounters        QUARANTINE    (It.   quarantina,  from  ML. 
he  took  an  active  part  until  the  final  surrender  a  nt  iod  of  iort/days  quarantine,  num- 

vear  utter,  being  the  last  man  to  come  in  with  bis  ?       «„,<.„    f.„*    «„>_.    t»*     „.....*».. ~_/„    «A- 

land.    Reiogniling  the  advent  of  a  new  order  of  ^T   io&'.  ^f4'  A™1"    **>    /T^T    '   *or- 

thmgs,  hfwVntdfwn  into  Tews  to  learn  le-  **>•    Originally    the  period  of  forty  days  dur- 

tuiu^a,  ire  wcui,  u«wu  AuW  ^"°  ™  «» *»  «* ""*"  ln«   which    a    ship   arriving    in    port    and   sus- 
thingof  the  white  man's  ways   and  returned  to      ^     f  w       £     t  d  ^  a^ntagioufl  or 

his  tribe  an  apostle  of  civilization.    Inl88 1  he  £  ali        t  ^J^  wa8  forbidden  to  land  freight 
began  to  advocate  the  leasing  of  the  surplus  pas-         p|ssenger8.    p^  the  second  half  of  the  14th 

ture  lands  of  the  reservation,  in  which  he  finally  ^„i„..„  jx«  T+«u«„  -....u^  ««+«wsai,^i  nna*.on 

qnrwpded    thus  incrpasinff  the  revenues  of  the  century,  the  Italian  republics  established  quaran- 

succeeoea,   tnus  increasing  tne  revenues  oi  me  ,.      wm,ia±inriQ  ai™*****  fnwarri  th*  Hast  ncminat 


.  ..       , +,       ViJSaaa  J!l-i»      t     iqqq  tine  regulations,  directed  toward  the  East  against 

tribes  by  more  than .$100,000 ^yearly.     In  1888  the  invasion  of  pesti^ce.    In  1403  Venice  insti- 

he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Indian  court  to  ^    h    fi    t  £ritSme  quarantine,  followed  by 

try  minor  Indian ^offenses      In  1892  he  ■ was  the  During  the  latter' part  of  the 

first  signer  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  lands  of  ei0hteenth   oen+urv  Austria  stretched   a   Derma- 

the  reservation  were  opened  to  settlement  in  1901.  eigniteenVx   century  Austria  stretcneoa  perma 

Mic  tcoctTauvu  w«»«  vjjc  ^  w           *"c""  *      ™  nent  cordon  of  troops  across  her  eastern  frontier, 

He  made  many  visits  to  Washington  as  a  dele-  hi     ^  /      h  t         th      {             ^ 

gate  for  his  people  and  traveled  extensively  in  "      ^  u         ~„;-JL      *m*~  ~~™-il  ,5  *£«  t*«i 

other  parts  of  the  country.     After  the  Indians  »™P?  her.?™!S ^  J^i^S^?^«5^« 

were  made  citizens  by  the  opening  of  the  reserva-  '*n  «*«*  wa8  ^  ■?$**  *  J^J^™  jjf 

tion  he  filled  one  or  two  local  offices  under  the  e*ciei*  y8*"11  of  ***«T  supervision  was  de- 

I™*ir  ™™™,+  veloped,  finally  passing  under  the  control  of  the 

county  government.  sanitary  magistrates.     Other  European  seaport 

QTJANTICS.    See  Forms  ;  Function.  cities  enforced  rules  and  regulations  of  varying 

QTJANTZ,  kvonts,  Johann  Joachim    (1697-  effectiveness.    In  1850  delegates  from  the  princi- 

1773).    A  German  flautist,  born  at  Oberscheden,  pal  States  bordering  the  Mediterranean  convened 

Hanover.     In  1716  he  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  in  Paris,  and  adopted  a  convention  and  code  of 

joined  the  town  orchestra  under  Heine.     He  was  international  sanitary  regulations,  which  was  sub- 

at  first  an  oboist,  but,  after  a  thorough  course  of  sequently  generally  adopted  by  all  powers  and 

instruction  under  Buffadin,  he  exchanged  the  oboe  is  enforced  in  their  commercial  relations  with  one 

for  the  flute.     In  1728  he  played  before  Freder-  another.    These  uniform  regulations  have  relieved 

ick  the  Great  (then  Crown  Prince)  at  Berlin,  and  commerce    from    the    restrictions    which    were 

so  delighted  him  that  he  arranged  for  personal  in-  imposed  by  the   former   conditions.     Under   its 

struction  on  the  flute.     When  Frederick  ascend-  provisions  a  ship  clearing  is  given  a  clean  bill  or 

ed  the  throne,  in  1740,  the  flautist  was  called  to  a  foul  bill  according  as  the  port  from  which  she 

Berlin  as  chamber-musician  and  Court  composer,  sails  is  free  or  infected  with  a  contagious  disease, 

which  position  he  held  till  his  death.    His  com-  the  plague,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever  being  espe- 

positions    include    6    flute    sonatas    with    bass  cially  guarded  against.     Ships  entering  port  are 

(1734),  6  duets  for  flutes  (1759),  choral  melodies  at  once  put  under  quarantine,  varying  in  length 

to  22  odes  by  Gellert   ( 1760) ,  and  Application  with  the  character  of  the  contagion  feared.  For  the 

pour  la  flUte  traversiere  a  deux  clefs.    Quantz  im-  plague,  from  10  to  15  days  is  generally  required; 

proved  the  flute  by  the  addition  of  a  second  key  for  yellow  fever,  5  to  7  days;  and  for  cholera,  5 

and  the  sliding  top  for  tuning  the  instrument.  days,  including  the  term  of  the  voyage.     These 

QUAPAW,    kwa'pa     (from    Ugaqpa,    down-  periods  may  be  modified  somewhat  according  to 

stream).     A  tribe  of  Siouan  stock  (q.v.)  promi-  the  length  of  the  voyage  and  the  health  prevailing 

nent  formerly,  under  the  name  of  Arkansas,  as  the  dunnS  thl8  *ime-     Fuf*,le'  regulations  are  laid 

allies  of  the  French  in  the  early  days  of  the  dow*   regarding  the   disinfecting  and   handling 

Louisiana  colony.     The  Quapaw,  Omaha,  Ponca,  °*  merchandise   in   cargo.      Special    restrictions 

Osage,  and  Kaw  speak  dialects  of  the  same  Ian-  have  also  been  adopted  against  the  Oriental  coun- 

guage,  and  according  to  their  traditions,  borne  trie*>  Egypt,  and  Turkey    and  for  this  purpose 

out  by  historical  evidence,  formerly  lived  as  one  sanitary  boards  are  maintained  in  Alexandria, 

people  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  Constantinople,  and  other  frequented  ports,  with 

but  migrated  westward  and  separated  near  the  physicians  located  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 

mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  Quapaw  turned  tries  liable  to  epidemic  diseases,  whose  duty  it  is 

southward,  while  the  others  continued  west  or  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  local  authorities 

north.    Under  the  name  of  Capaha  they  are  men-  and  consular  offices  the  condition  of  the  general 

tioned  in  the  De  Soto  narrative  of  1540;  they  bealth. 

were  then  located  on  the  Mississippi  apparently  In  modern  usage  the  term  quarantine  is  also 
not  far  above  Memphis.  In  1818  they  sold  all  applied  to  the  sanitary  rules  and  regulations 
of  their  claims  in  Arkansas,  upper  Louisiana,  and  adopted  within  a  State  to  restrict  the  spread  of 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  a  contagious  diseases  within  its  own  boundaries, 
reservation  extending  from  the  Arkansas  south-  They  are  enacted  by  the  State  in  the  exercise  of 
ward  to  the  Saline  River.  They  were  then  rapid-  its  sovereign  right  of  police  power  (see  Police 
ly  declining  from  whisky  and  wars  with  other  Power),  and  so  absolute  is  this  that  even  sum- 
tribes,  but  were  still  estimated  at  1000.  They  mary  proceedings  invading  the  rights  of  the  in- 
drifted  westward  until  the  remnant,  a  few  hun-  dividual  or  destroying  valuable  property  are  up- 
dred,  including  mixed  bloods,  was  finally  gathered  held  as  constitutional.  Besides  the  Federal  quar- 
upon  their  small  reservation  in  the  northeastern  antine  regulations  providing  for  the  protection  of 
corner  of  the  Indian  Territory.  In  their  former  the  United  States  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign 
aboriginal  characteristics  and  customs  they  re-  nations,  the  various  State  jurisdictions  have  gen- 
sembled  the  Osage,  but  seem  to  have  been  of  eral  statutes  authorizing  the  organization  of  State 
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boards  of  health  and  similar  local  boards  in  cities,  book  sales  of  importance  in  Europe  and  America, 

Tillages,  and  towns,  prescribing  how  they  shall  be  and  thus  acquired  a  great  number  of  rare  and 

constituted  and  defining  their  powers  and  duties,  costly  works.     The  catalogues  he  issued  from 

This  power  is  usually  conferred  upon  municipal  time  to  time  are  invaluable  to  bibliographers, 

corporations  by  the  charter  granted  by  the  legis-  His  first  complete  indexed  catalogue  appeared  in 

lature  or  by  general  statute,  but  in  the  absence  1860;  this  was  followed  by  others  as  he  continued 

of  such  express  authority,  it  cannot  be  implied  to  add  to  his  stock.     The  most  noteworthy  of 

as  incident  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  cor-  these   are   the   great   catalogue   of   2395  pages 

poration.    Conflict  between  the  United  States  and  (1880),  the  Biblioteca  Xylographica,  Typogra- 

State  authorities  is  provided  for  by  the  terms  phica,    et    Palceographica :    Catalogue   of  Block 

of  the  Federal  statutes  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  §4792;  Books  and  of  Early  Productions  of  the  Printing 

Rev.  Stats.,  U.  S.  Sup.,  1874-91,  p.  157,  c.  66,  §5)  Press  in  All  Countries,  and  a  Supplement  of 

requiring  customs,   revenue,  and  other   Federal  Manuscripts   (1873),  and  the  last  he  prepared, 

officers  to  observe  State  health  and  quarantine  General  Catalogue  of  Old  Books  and  Manuscript  $ 

laws.     Reasonable  charges  for  quarantine  serv-  (1887-88,  supplements  1894  and  1897).    Qnaritch 

ices  may  be  imposed  upon  a  vessel  under  State  was  especially  interested  in  rare  manuscripts; 

authority,  and  there  can  be  no  recovery  from  the  Shakespeareana,  early  English  literature,  Amer- 

State  or  municipality  for  losses  resulting  from  icana,  Bibles,  and  liturgies.    He  was  one  of  the 

the  quarantining  or  disinfecting  of  premises  in-  founders  and  first  president   (1878)   of  the  cele- 

fected  with  contagious  disease,  where  the  method  brated  club,  the  "Sette  of  Odd  Volumes."    Some 

employed  was  proper  and  the  use  made  of  the  of  his  lectures  were  printed  for  the  "Sette"  in 

premises  was  a  necessary  one,  for  the  courts  are  1883,  1885,  1886,  1887,  1889,  1890,  1891  and  1894. 

generally     liberal     in     construing?     empowering  Consult:      Wyman,  B.  Q.,  A  Biographical  and 

statutes.    Further,    a    municipality    cannot    be  Bibliographical  Fragment   (London,   1880),  and 

held    liable    for    an    act    of    its    health    officer  "Bernard   Quaritch,"   in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 

in  wrongfully  confining  in  quarantine  a  citizen  for  June,  1900. 

reasonably  believed  to  be  afflicted  with  a  conta-        Atmmv     attai>wtwa    /•vo 

gious  disease,  since  the  act  done  is  governmental  _  w™»    OTAMYITO    (OF.   quarnere, 

in  its  character;  but  the  officer  may  become  per-  Ft-  <*™™>  from  ML.  quadrana,  quarry  place 

sonally  liable  where  he  acted  wrongfully  or  in  where  stones  are  squared,  frorn  Lat.  quadratus, 

excess  of  his  duty.    A  carrier  is  protected  from  P;P-  °*  Q™*™™  to  square)      The  open  excaya- 

liability  for  non-delivery  of  goods  or  passengers  Jion  from  which  any  useful  stone  is  taken  for 

where  such  act  would  be  a  violation  of  quaran-  building  and  engineering  purposes   is  called  a 

tine  regulations.  quarry ;  the  operations  required  to  obtain  rock  in 

The  widow's  quarantine  was  the  term  applied  J"*111  .form  from  a  quarry  is  called  quarrying, 

under  the  common  law  to  her  right  to  remain  in  Quarrying  processes  are  three  in  number,  viz. 

the  mansion  house  40  days  after  her  husband's  DV  hand  UxA9'  bv  explosives,  and  by  channeling 

death,  during  which  time  her  dower  should  be  a"d  wedging.     To  understand  the  operations  of 

admeasured  and  assigned.    This  right  was  guar-  *Je  quarryman,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 

anteed  by  section  7  of  the  Magna  Charta  (spelled  ^  a11  TOckBt ^long  *°  oneor  other  of  two  great 

"Carta"  in  the  original  document),  and  has  been  classes,  namely,  the  stratified  and  the  unstrati- 

perpetuated   with   various   modifications   in   the  fied-     T^e  former  are  sedimentary  rocks,  occur- 

statutes  of  the  several   States.        Consult  the  ry«1g  m  parallel  beds  or  strata,   and  consist 

authorities  referred  to  under  Domestic  Rexa-  chiefly,  in  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  concerned, 

tions  ■  Real  Property  °f    sandstone    and    limestone.      Unstratified  or 

Consult:  Parker  and  Worthington,  Public  igneous  rocks,  which  include  greenstone  or  whin- 
Health  and  Safety  (1892)  ;  Baker,  Laws  Relating  ?tone>  granite,  and  porphyry,  have  no  distinct 
to  Quarantine  (London,  1879)  ;  and  the  various  bedding,  that  is,  they  do  not  lie  in  separate  lay- 
statutes  and  regulations  of  the  different  State  and  er8:  Roofing-slate  w  a  stratified  rock,  but  it 
municipal  governments.  8Pllts  mto  thinner  lamina  in  the  direction  of  its 

ATTi«T./iv/vW   ,  *,         *  0      a      .  . '    m.  cleavage  than  in  the  direction  of  its  bedding,  the 

^*..?r>~k  Te'ny6*  -    *  m™in&  towl;  former  being  often  at  right  angles  to  the  latter, 

of  Belgium,  m  the  Province  of  Hamault,  situated  Granite  and  other  igneous  rocks  have  also  a 

four  miles  west  of  Mons.    There  are  large  and  lm-  natural  jointage  or  cleavage,  although  they  are 

portant  coal  mines  and  blast  fymaces.    Popula-  not    Btratified.      Advantage    is    taken    of  these 

tion,  in  1890,  14,361 ;  in  1900,  16,249.  peculiarities  in  quarrying  the  different  rocks,  but 

QTJAB/ITCH,  Bernard  (1819-99).    An  Eng-  in  the  main  the  systems  adopted  do  not  greatly 

lish  bookseller,  born  at  Worbis,  in  Prussian  Sax-  differ. 

ony.     He  worked   at  the  bookseller's  trade  in        Hand  tools  alone  may  be  successfully  used  for 

Nordhausen  and  Berlin  and  went  to  England  in  quarrying    stone    which    exists    in    beds.     The 

1842.     After  serving  in  Bonn's  publishing  and  principal  hand  tools  are  the  pick,  the  crowbar, 

bookselling  shop  and  spending  a  year  in  Paris,  the  drill,  hammer,  wedge  and  plug,  and  feathers, 

he  established  himself  in  London  as  an  English  With  the  drill  and  hand  hammer  a  row  of  holes 

citizen  in  1847.    In  1860  he  removed  from  Castle  a  few  inches  apart  is  drilled  partly  through  the 

Street  to  larger  quarters  at   15  Piccadilly,  his  layer  or  stratum,  perpendicular  to  its  plane  of 

permanent  stand.     Throughout  his  life  he  had  stratification  and  along  the  line  at  which  it  is 

made  a  specialty  of  Oriental  literature,  and  he  desired   to   break  the   stone.     These   holes  are 

printed  grammars  in  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  usually  drilled  from  %  in.  to  %  in*  in  diameter. 

Arabic  languages,  besides  making  a  collection  of  In  each  hole  are  placed  a  plug  and  two  feathers. 

Oriental  manuscripts.     Probably  the  best-known  The  plug  is  a  narrow  wedge  with  plane  faces ;  the 

books  from  his  press  were  the  first  four  editions  feathers  are  wedges  flat  on  one  side  and  rounded 

of  FitzGerald's  Omar  Khayyam.     (See  FitzGer-  on  the  other.     When  a  plug  is  placed  between 

ald,  Edward.)     He  was  represented  at  all  the  two  feathers  the  three  together  will  slip  into  a 
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cylindrical  hole,  and  by  driving  the  plug  down  ranged  to  be  operated  horizontally  and  receiving 
between  the  feathers  it  exerts  a  splitting  or  cleav-  motion  from  an  engine  taking  steam  from  a 
ing  force  of  great  intensity.  In  quarrying,  as  vertical  boiler,  the  whole  being  mounted  on  a 
first  stated,  each  hole  in  a  long  row  is  filled  with  carriage.  The  channeling  and  wedging  process 
a  plug  and  feathers;  by  striking  each  plug  a  of  quarrying  is  extensively  used  in  quarrying 
sharp  blow  with  a  hammer,  hitting  them  in  sue-  marble,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  the  other  softer 
cession,  and  by  repeating  the  operation  again  and  rocks,  but  is  not  a  successful  process  for  granite 
again,  the  combined  splitting  force  of  the  plugs  and  other  similarly  hard  stones.  For  a  descrip- 
and  feathers  finally  becomes  great  enough  to  rup-  tion  of  the  methods  and  tools  used  in  cutting 
tore  the  rock.  Generally  the  plugs  and  feathers  quarry  stone  into  suitable  shapes  for  structural 
are  used  only  tor  effecting  the  larger  subdivisions  purposes,  see  Stone  Cutting  and  Deessing.  For 
of  the  rock,  the  smaller  pieces  being  split  and  full  details  of  quarrying  processes  and  mach in- 
broken  by  hammers  and  wedges.  Sometimes  this  ery,  consult  Merrill,  Stones  for  Building  and 
method  of  quarrying  is  called  the  plug  and  Decoration  (New  York,  1891),  and  Report  on 
feather  method.  the  Quarry  Industry,  vol.  x*,  Tenth  United  States 

Explosives  are  the  means  most  commonly  em-  Census.     See  illustration  under  Marble;    also 

ployed  for  detaching  large  blocks  of  stone  in  Building  Stone;  Drill;  Explosives. 
quarries,  these  blocks  being  afterwards  split  and       QTJABT.    See  Weights  and  Measures. 

broken  into  smaller  stones  by  wedges  or  by  the        Amwmiw    _„       „       _, 

plug  and  feather  method.     In  this  method  of        *****£?    Km      *»   Malaria    and 

quarrying  the  drill  holes  are  put  down  to  the  JMAT'ARTAT'  jncvEB- 

depth  to  which  it  is  required  to  break  the  rock  QTJABTEB.  See  Weights  and  Measures. 
and  are  then  partly  filled  with  some  explosive,  QTJABTEB-CRACK  A  form  of  sandcrack, 
which  is  discharged  by  the  usual  methods  of  a  disease  of  the  horse;  specifically  a  vertical 
blasting  (q.v.).  The  kind  of  explosive  used  crack  on  the  lateral  part  of  the  wall  of  the  foot, 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  result  which  when  the  crack  is  directly  in  front  it  is  called  a 
is  sought.  In  quarrying  rock  to  be  crushed  toe  crack.  Toe  cracks  are  most  common  in  the 
into  small  fragments  for  road  work,  concrete  hind  feet,  while  quarter-cracks  nearly  always 
making,  etc.,  the  object  sought  is  a  rather  finely  affect  the  fore  feet  and  similarly  the  inside  quar- 
broken  mass  of  stone,  and  here,  because  of  its  ter  is  more  liable  to  the  injury  than  the  outside 
great  shattering  effect,  some  form  of  high  explo-  one,  in  that  when  in  motion  it  is  subject  to  a 
sive,  as  dynamite,  is  employed.  When  building  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  horse.  In  the 
stone  of  large  size  is  to  be  quarried,  weaker  and  normal  foot  the  coronet  or,  for  authorities  differ, 
slower  acting  explosives,  as  gunpowder,  are  em-  the  sensitive  laminae,  which  cover  the  external 
ployed.  In  each  quarry  the  structure  of  the  surface  of  the  pedal  bone,  secretes  an  adhesive 
rock  has  to  be  carefully  studied  with  the  view  of  material  which  binds  firmly  together  the  fibres  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  cleavage  planes  and  the  wall  of  the  hoof.  When  the  secreting  mem- 
natural  joints,  and  for  each  class  of  rocks  there  brane  is  prevented  from  carrying  out  its  func- 
is  a  characteristic  method  employed.  The  drill  tions  the  material  secreted  under  such  conditions 
holes  are  usually  made  by  rock  drills  operated  loses  its  power,  and  the  horn  which  it  supplies 
by  power,  though  hand  drills  and  churn  drills  are  becomes  deficient  in  strength.  Where  this  disease 
also  used.  The  drill  holes  are  driven  vertically  i8  of  hereditary  tendency  the  horn  is  so  weak  that 
in  a  row  some  distance  back  of  and  parallel  to  the  it  would  seem  to  split,  if  subjected  to  a  violent 
edge  of  the  working  face  of  the  quarry,  and  are  strain.  Ordinarily,  the  various  forms  of  sand- 
blasted simultaneously  so  as  to  force  outward  a  crack  are  caused  by  the  much  to  be  condemned 
rectangular  mass  of  rock.  system  of  using  seated  shoes  and  of  paring  the 

Channeling  is  the  process  of  cutting  long  narrow  frog,  an  unnatural  custom  by  which  the  entire 
channels  in  rock  to  free  the  sides  of  large  blocks  weight  of  the  animal  is  thrown  on  the  crust  of 
of  stone.  Channeling  machines,  or  channelers,  are  the  foot,  instead  of  being  properly  distributed  be- 
made  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the  most  common  of  tween  the  wall,  the  frog,  the  outer  portion  of  the 
which  is  a  vertical  steam  boiler  mounted  on  sole,  and  the  bars.  Among  other  causes  of  per- 
wheels  and  provided  with  mechanism  for  self-  verted  secretion  may  be  mentioned  the  strain  of 
propulsion,  having  on  the  same  carriage  with  the  fast  work,  and  hard  ground.  Cracks  or  splits 
boiler  a  steam  cylinder  which  operates,  like  a  naturally  occur  in  that  part  of  the  hoof  which 
percussion  drill,  a  flat  bar  with  a  cutting  edge,  receives  the  greatest  amount  of  strain,  usually  the 
In  operation  the  machine  is  run  forward  and  inner  quarter  of  the  fore,  and  the  toe  of  the  hind 
back  so  as  to  carry  the  cutter  back  and  forth  foot,  although  it  sometimes  cracks  at  the  toe  of 
along  the  line  on  which  the  channel  cut  is  to  be  the  fore  foot,  if  the  hoof  is  of  a  flat  conformation, 
made.  If  the  rock  is  in  layers  the  channel  cut  Cart  and  cab  horses  are  especially  liable  to  sand- 
is  often  not  made  the  full  depth  of  the  layer,  but  crack.  The  usual  treatment  is :  ( 1 )  To  prevent 
is  sunk  deep  enough  to  permit  the  insertion  of  movement  between  the  edges  of  the  crack;  (2)  to 
wedges  by  which  the  rock  is  split,  the  cut  or  heal  the  exposed  tissues  should  they  be  wounded 
groove  guiding  the  fracture.  When  the  rock  is  or  inflamed;  and  (3)  to  encourage  the  downward 
not  in  layers  it  is  often  necessary  to  undercut  the  growth  of  sound  horn  from  above  the  crack,  for 
block  as  well  as  to  cut  a  channel  around  it.  This  it  is  evident  that  as  the  edges  of  the  crack  cannot 
is  done  by  drilling  a  series  of  holes  along  the  reunite  the  growing  down  of  the  crack  is  the 
bottom,  the  process  being  called  gadding  by  only  effective  remedy.  See  Vachette  Clasp.  An 
quarrymen.  Wedges  inserted  in  the  drill  holes  authoritative  and  comprehensive  treatment  of 
serve  to  separate  or  split  the  rock  at  the  bot-  th*8  subject  may  be  found  in  Hayes,  Veterinary 
torn.  A  special  form  of  machine  called  a  gadder  Notes  for  Horse  Owners  (London,  1897). 
is  used  for  undercutting.  It  consists  essentially  QTJABTEB-DAYS.  Conventional  dates  on 
of  a  rotary  drill,  generally  a  diamond  drill,  ar-  which,  by  custom  or  agreement,  leases  begin  and 
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terminate  and  rent  becomes  payable  in  England,  they  serve.  There  are  no  company  or  troop  quar- 
Rents  are  generally  made  payable  by  the  express  termaster-sergeants,  color-sergeants  (q.v.)  of 
terms  of  the  lease  on.  the  usual  quarter-days,  companies  being  responsible  for  that  branch  of 
These  are,  in  England  and  Ireland,  Lady  day,  work.  There  is  also  a  quartermaster-general 
March  25 ;  Midsummer  day,  June  24 ;  Michaelmas  with  a  staff.  See  Akmy  Organization. 
day,  September  29 ;  and  Christmas  day,  December  In  the  navy  and  merchant  service  a  quarter- 
25.  In  Scotland  there  are  two  'legal  terms'  in  each  master  is  a  petty  officer  who  assists  in  the  nan- 
year,  and  two  'conventional  terms/  the  latter  gation  of  the  ship.  At  sea  he  superintends  the 
being  only  adopted  when  expressly  so  agreed.  The  steering  of  the  helmsman,  looks  out  for  the  log, 
legal  terms  are  Whitsunday,  May  15,  and  Mar-  writes  up  the  'columns'  in  the  log  book,  and  has 
tinmas,  November  1 1 ;  and  the  conventional  terms  charge  of  the  navigator's  stores.  He  also  keeps  a 
are  Candlemas,  February  2,  and  Lammas,  August  lookout  with  his  spy  glass  Soth  in  port  and  at 
1.  The  law  of  Scotland  differs  from  that  of  sea,  reporting  such  occurrences  as  are  of  interest 
England  in  this,  that  if  nothing  is  said  between  to  the  commanding  officer  or  officer  of  the  deck, 
the  parties  on  letting  houses  and  lands,  these  QTJABTEB  SESSIONS.  In  England,  a  court 
legal  terms  are  impliedly  included  as  part  of  the  meeting  of  iustices  of  the  neace  who  assemble 
agreement,  both  as  regards  time  of  entry  and  or  "f6™*  0I  jusuc«s  oi  tne  peace,  wno  assemoie 

navment  of  rent  eVeT?  (lu&rter  of  the  vear>  for  Judlcial  **  wel1  ** 

v  *  t  miscellaneous  business.    It  is  an  inferior  court  of 

QTJABTEBING.    In  heraldry,  the  bearing  of  record,  having  power  to  punish  contempt  of  court, 

two  or  more  coats  on  a  shield  divided  by  horizon-  to   adjourn   cases,   and   summon   juries  for  ad- 

tal  and  perpendicular  lines.    See  Heraldry,  sec-  journed   sittings.      The   meetings   are   fixed  by 

tion  on  Marshaling  of  Arms.  statute  to  be  held  in  the  first  full  week  after  De- 

QUABTEBMASTEB.     In  the  United  States  *****  28th  March  31st,  June  24th,  ud  October 

Army,  a  commissioned  officer  serving  in  the  quar-  "<*■  respectively.    The  chief  officer  of  the  Court 

termaster's  department  at  an  army  post  or  in  of  Quarter  Sessions  is  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  The 

a    regiment;    in    which  latter    instance    he    is  origmal  jurisdiction  of  the  Ck>urt  of  Quarter  Se*- 

a  regimental  officer,  usually  of  lieutenant's  rank,  *10™  »  lar«e,lv.  ""A"*1  .*?.  ?rimj?*!  *™* 
detailed  by  the  commanding  officer  to  perfoml  *ut  ^  has  certain  minor  civil  jursdiction  by -vir- 
tue duties  of  regimental  quartermaster. He  is  tue_°f  scutes,  and  also  appeals  from  certain 
assisted  by  the  regimental  quartern  as  terser-  C°U1*8.  ?f  summary  jurisdiction.  Most  of  the 
geant,  and  is  responsible  for  the  proper  assign-  admmistrative  business  formerly  attended  to  by 
ment  of  quarters  for  officers,  men,  animals,  2nd  ^e  Cour^  of  Q^rter  Sessions  was  transferred  to 
stores,  and  the  superintendence  and  procuration  *he  f™**  *™k  ln  *888-  ?n  Scotland  there 
of  all  regimental  supplies.  There  is  a  quarter-  »  a^lso  a  court  of  quarter  s^ioiis  of  the  peace, 
master-sergeant  to  each  company,  battery,  or  heW  four  times  a  year  at  the  wunty  town  Con- 
troop.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  at  8U*t:  *"*£"&  ^^^  Pr™Hc?>  anf*™' 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  one  of  the  most  c?du"°f  £*  ^rff  ^'"""l  ^ndo.n»  l^J 
important  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  $Tch^}&fract%Ce  °f  the  <>uarter  8e98ton9  <*<»- 
and    is    charged    with    the    duty    of    providing        n*  18®8)- 

means  of  transportation  of  every  character  QTJABTET  (It.  quartetto,  from  quarto,  Lat. 
which  may  be  needed  in  the  movement  of  quartus,  fourth,  from  quattuor,  four).  A  con- 
troops  and  material  of  war.  It  furnishes  also  carted  composition  for  four  voices  or  instruments, 
all  public  animals  employed  in  the  service  of  in  which  all  the  parts  are  real,  i.e.  no  one  can 
the  army,  the  forage  consumed  by  them,  wagons  be  omitted  without  injuring  the  proper  effect  of 
and  all  articles  necessary  for  their  use,  except  the  the  whole.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  four- 
equipment  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  It  furnishes  part  writing  had  been  recognized  as  the  kind 
clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  barracks,  most  suitable  for  combining  harmonic  fullness 
storehouses,  and  other  buildings ;  constructs  and  and  clearness  with  ease  of  execution.  Since  then 
repairs  roads,  railways,  bridges;  builds  and  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  groundwork  of  all 
charters  ships,  boats,  docks,  and  wharves  needed  composition.  During  the  seventeenth  century, 
for  military  purposes;  and  attends  to  all  mat-  however,  the  tendency  was  toward  the  employ- 
ters  not  expressly  assigned  to  some  other  bureau,  ment  of  large  masses  in  double  and  triple 
The  Quartermaster's  Department  in  1902  consisted  choruses  (Schools  of  Rome  and  Venice.  See 
of  1  quartermaster-general,  with  rank  of  briga-  Music,  Schools  of  Composition.)  But  during 
dier-general ;  4  assistant  quartermaster-generals,  the  eighteenth  century  the  development  of  the 
with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  8  deputy  quartermaster-  string  quartet  led  to  a  return  to  four-part  writ- 
generals,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  14  ing.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Mendelssohn  and 
quartermasters,  with  the  rank  of  major;  and  31  Schumann  did  much  to  popularize  the  male 
assistant  quartermasters,  with  the  rank  of  cap-  quartet.  One  of  the  highest  forms  of  mod- 
tain  (including  1  military  store-keeper).  Under  era  music  is  that  written  for  the  string  quartet, 
the  terms  of  the  Army  Act  of  1901,  vacancies  in  which  consists  of  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello, 
this  and  other  staff  departments  which  cannot  be  Although  this  combination  of  instruments  was 
filled  by  promotion  within  the  department  will  established  by  Monteverde  (q.v.)  as  the  founda- 
be  filled  by  details  of  line  officers.  tion  of  his  orchestra,  no  music  was  written  for 
In  the  British  Army  regimental  quartermas-  it  until  a  century  and  a  half  later,  when  Haydn 
ters  are  usually  non-commissioned  or  warrant  offi-  recognized  the  possibilities  of  this  group  of  in- 
cers  of  long  service,  who  receive  the  commission  struments.  Haydn  is  the  father  of  the  symphony, 
of  honorary  lieutenant  with  their  appointment  He  took  the  sonata  form  and  in  1755  wrote  a 
of  quartermaster.  They  combine  subsistence  miniature  symphony  for  the  string  quartet.  Al- 
with  their  regular  quartermaster's  duties,  being  though  this  first  quartet  is  very  crude,  Haydn 
responsible  for  the  quantity  of  all  food  supplies  soon  acquired  mastery  of  the  form.  He  wrote  in 
required  by  the  regiment  or  corps  with  which  all  83  quartets.    Mozart,  who  greatly  developed 
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the  quartet,  did  not,  like  Haydn,  regard  it  as  a  QTJABTZ    (MHG.    quarz,   Ger.    Quarz,    rock 

miniature  symphony  to  express  only  miniature  crystal,  quartz).     A  mineral  composed  of  silica 

ideas.    Some  of  the  boldest  effects  in  Mozart's  or  silicon  dioxide,  crystallizing  in  the  hexagonal 

works  are  found  in  his  quartets.     During  the  system.    It  is  very  hard,  scratching  glass  readily, 

lifetime  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  the  quartet  was  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  2.5  to  2.8,  de- 

assiduously  cultivated  by  lesser  composers,  such  pending  upon  the  amount  of  impurity  present, 

as  Gossec,  Grfctry,  Sammartini,  Romberg,  Ries,  When  pure  it  is  colorless  and  perfectly  trans- 

Onslow,  and  others.    They  were  succeeded  by  the  parent,  but  it  often  has  some  shade  of  yellow, 

unrivaled   master   of    the    string    quartet,    Bee-  red,  brown,  green,  blue,  or  black.     By  friction  it 

thoven.    The  first  violin  no  longer  had  the  prin-  becomes  positively  electrified.    It  is  a  very  abun- 

cipal  melody;    he  placed  all  four  instruments  on  dant    and    widely    distributed    mineral,    largely 

a  footing  of  absolute  independence.     He  wrote  composing  the  sands  found  on  beaches  and  being 

only  16  quartets,  but  in  these  monumental  works  also  a  constituent  of  most  rocks.     ( See  Rocks.  ) 

all  the  possibilities  of  the  form  are  exhausted.  The    mineral    species    includes    two    important 

Schubert  wrote  20  quartets  which  are  scarcely  groups :  those  that  are  crystallized  and  have  a 

inferior  to  those  of  his  predecessor  either  in  pro-  vitreous    lustre,    called    'pheno- crystal  line/    and 

found  ideas  or  mastery  of  technical  workmanship,  those    that    are    massive    and    flint-like,    called 

While  Beethoven  occasionally  allows  one  or  two  'crypto-crystalline.' 

instruments  to  rest   (producing  a  certain  thin-  The  pheno-crystalline  varieties  of  quartz  in- 

ness  of  tone),  Schubert  keeps  every  instrument  elude  amethyst,  asteriated  or  star  quartz,  aven- 

at  work  from  beginning  to  end.    Schumann  wrote  turine,    cairngorm,    morion    or    smoky    quartz, 

only  three  quartets    (op.  41),  but  they  can  be  cat's-eye,   citrone   or   false,    Saxon,    Scottish   or 

ranked  with  those  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  Spanish  topaz,   ferruginous  quartz,  or  rubasse, 

Spohr  wrote  33  quartets  and  four  double  quar-  (8ometimes  called  'ancona'  or  'Mont  Blanc  ruby), 

tets.    His  quartets  are  more  like  those  of  Haydn  hyaline,  milky  or  greasy  quartz,  rock  crystal  (in- 

and  Mozart;  the  independence  of  the  several  in-  eluding  the  Brazilian  pebble,  'Lake  George  dia- 

struments  is  sacrificed  to  the  predominance  of  monds/  etc.),  rose  quartz,  sagenitic  quartz,  and 

melody  in  the  first  violin.    The  same  is  true  of  sapphirine,   or   siderite.     The   crypto-crystalline 

Mendelssohn's  quartets.     The  second  violin  and  varieties  include  agate  ( 'banded'  or  'eye  agates,' 

viola  too  frequently  have  only  filling-up  work,  'fortification'   or  'ruin   agates/   dendritic  agate, 

like  tremolo,  etc.     Another  master  is  Brahms,  m0ss  agate,  agatized  wood,  etc.),  basanite   (ly- 

whose  quartets  are  written  entirely  on  the  lines  dian   8tone   or   touchstone),   beekite,   bloodstone 

of  his  great  predecessors.     Some  of  the  most  im-  0r  heliotrope,  carnelian,  chalcedony,  chrysoprase, 

portant  quartet  organizations,  with  their  original  flint,    hornstone,    jasper,    onyx,    plasma,    prase, 

members    are:    The    Florentine,    Becker,    Masi,  8ard,  and  sardonyx.     In  addition  to  the  fore- 

Chiostri,    Hilpert ;     the    Hellmesberger,    Georg,  going  should  be  mentioned  quartz  rock  or  quartz- 

Joseph,   Joseph,    Jr.,    and    Ferdinand    Hellmes-  ue  (q.v.),  which  is  a  sedimentary  sandstone  con- 

berger;  the  Schuppanzigh,  Schuppanzigh,   Sina,  verted  into  a  very  hard  compact  rock  by  meta- 

Weiss,  Kraft ;  the  Joachim,  Joachim,  De  Ahna,  morphic  action.    Although  it  is  distinctly  granu- 

Wirth,  Hausmann;   the  Kneisel,  Kneisel,  Roth,  iar,  the  grains  seem  to  melt  into  each  other,  or 

Srecenaki,    Schroeder;    the    Bohemian    Quartet,  to  be   enveloped   in  a  homogeneous   paste.     Of 

Hoffman,    Suk,    Nedbal,    Wihom;    the    Brodsky  similar    nature    are    the    different    varieties    of 

Quartet,  Brodsky,  Becker,  Sitt,  Klengel.  pseudomorphous   quartz,    such    as   the   agatized 

QfUABTIEB  I«ATIN,  kar'tya'  la't&N'   (Fr.,  wood  and  beekite  previously  mentioned. 

Latin  quarter).     The  famous  student  section  of  The  common  variety  of  crystallized  quartz  is 

Paris,  a  district  south  of  the  Seine,  containing  employed  in  the  arts  as  an  abrasive,  principally 

the  Sorbonne,  the  College  de  France,  the  Insti-  in   the  manufacture   of  sandpaper.      It  is   also 

tute,  the   Luxembourg,    Pantheon,   and   various  crushed  and  used  for  polishing  marble  and  as  a 

schools.    The  name  quartier  or  pays  latin  was  filler  for  wood.     For   the   latter  purpose  it  is 

given  to  it  because  Latin  was  the  language  of  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  and  combined 

medieval  scholasticism.     The  Latin  quarter  has  with  japans  or  oils  to  make  a  paste  which  is  then 

always  been  the  centre  of  youthful  revolutionary  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wood.    Quartz  sands 

ideas  and  a  synonym  for  Bohemian  life.  are  of  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 

QTJABTTLE.     See  Aspects.  refractory  brick,  mortar,  cements,  etc.     The  oc- 

QUABTLEY,  kwartll,  Aothub  (1839-86).  currence  of  quartz  in  the  form  of  Veins  is  note- 
An  American  marine  painter,  born  of  English  worthv  f r°m  the  J*J*  tha*  8U.ch  ve+in?  are  *• 
parentage  in  Paris.  He  lived  in  London  Is  a  fources  of  many  of  the  valuable  metels  includ- 
ed, aid  came  to  the  United  States  in  1851.  in*  801*  81£e£  ™PPcr;  and^-  (S<*  ?«=  ?* 
He  studied  without  instruction  in  Baltimore  and  «»"»•>  Further  information  concerning  the 
Xew  York  City,  and  was  elected  a  National  P™apal  varieties  of  quartz  will  be  found  under 
Academician  in  1886.    His  works  include:  "New  the,r  8Pecial  names' 

York  from  North  River;"  "Afternoon  in  August  QTJABTZITE     (named     from     the     mineral 

■^-Coast  of  Maine"  (1878);  "Low  Country  on  the  quartz,  which  is  its  principal  constituent).     A 

North  Shore  of  Long  Island"   (1881)  ;  and  "Off  metamorphic  rock  composed  essentially  of  quartz, 

the  Isle  of  Shoals"  (in  the  Union  League  Club,  and  produced  from  the  alteration  of  sandstone 

Xew  York  City).  (q.v.).    The  process  of  alteration  consists  of  the 

QTJAB'TODEdMAN.  A  name  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  the  sand  grains  which  compose 

party  in  the  early  Christian  Church  which  be-  the    sandstone   through    accretion    of    silica    in 

lieved  in  celebrating  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  aqueous   solution.     This  accretion  of  silica  ce- 

day  after  the  full  moon,  by  analogy  with  the  Jew-  ments  neighboring  grains  together  by  crystalliz- 

ish  usage  regarding  the  Passover.     See  Easteb;  ing  around  them,  and  forms  as  a  result  a  dense 

Nigaa,  Council  of.  vitreous  rock  which  usually  discloses  little  if  any 
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evidence  of  its  original  nature.     Exceptionally,  either  in  quasi  contract  or  tort  at  the  election  of 

however,    the    microscope    reveals    the    original  the  plaintiff. 

rounded  surface  of  the  sand  grain  in  the  centre  As  will  appear,  also,  many  quasi-contract  ac- 
of  each  mass  of  silica.  Quartzites  frequently  con-  tions  which  are  based  on  the  plaintiff's  right  to 
tain  small  amounts  of  other  minerals,  especially  compel  the  restitution  of  money  or  the  money 
feldspar  and  mica,  and  thus  grade  into  other  value  of  property  rest  upon  purely  equitable  doc- 
varieties  of  metamorphic  rocks  (q.v.).  trines,  although  the  remedy  is  pursued  at  law. 
._,___  _-_„      .  ,               ..   ,  ,        «  The  reason  for  this  is  historical.     Inasmuch  as 

«nQ?A£TZ  XfINi  i  **Tm  apphed  *£  a,fi88U1S  the  relief  sought  in  a  quasi-contract  action  was 
filled  with  quartz  Such  veins  are  usually  formed  al  a  mQ^  j^g^t,  and  as  by  the  exten- 
by  precipitation  from  solution,  but  may  be  of  gioi/of  ^  ^  Jof *indehitatu8  assumjmt  the 
igneous  origin.  The  quartz  material  of  the  laintiff  ^^  that  form  of  ^^  might  8now 
vein  when  pure  is  crushed  and  used  for  glass  *  gUte  of  «|actg  ^^^  Um  to  recover>  the 
manufacture,  as  a  wood  filler,  for  pottery  and  m£chinery  of  ihe  law  courts  was,  or  rather  he- 
other  purposes.  At  times  the  quartz  carries  gold  c  per-fectly  adapted  in  preference  to  equitable 
or  other  metals  and  is  valuable  as  an  ore.  See  doctrines  when  the  oniy  refcef  sought  was  the  re- 
Ore  Deposits.  covery  of  money. 

QUASI  (Lat.,  as  if,  as  it  were)  CONTRACT.  'The  following  is  a  classification  of  quasi-con- 

This  is  a  generic  term  in  law,  of  modern  origin,  tractual  obligations  which  has  been  followed  to 

invented  to  denote  all  those  obligations  to  pay  some  extent,  and  which,  although  not  free  from 

money  which  do  not  arise  from  either  true  con-  criticism,  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  any  which 

tract  or  tort.     (See  Contract.)     The  distinction  has  been  suggested: 

between  true  contracts  and  quasi  contracts  lies  in  Quasi  contracts  may  be  said  to  be  founded: 

the  source  of  the  two  classes  of  obligations.    All  (1)  upon  a  record;  (2)  upon  statutory  or  official 

true  contracts  are  founded  upon  intention,  there  or  common-law  duty ;  ( 3 )  upon  the  doctrine  that 

being  no  true  contract  which  does  not  result  no  one  shall  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  an- 

from  the  intention  and  meeting  of  the  minds  of  other. 

the  parties  to  it.     Quasi  contracts,  on  the  other  ( 1 )   It  is  clear  that  record  obligations  or  judg- 

hand,  do  not  depend  upon  the  intention  of  the  ments  are  not  true  contracts,  since  they  are  im- 

parties ;  but  they  are  obligations  to  pay  money  posed  without  the  consent  of  the  judgment  debtor 

imposed  by  law  without  reference  to  the  intent  and  properly  form  one  distinct  class  of  quasi 

or  consent  of  the  party  whose  legal  duty  it  is  to  contracts, 

perform  the  obligation.  (2)  The  second  class  includes  all  obligations 

The  term  'implied  contract'  as  used  in  earlier  to  pay  money  imposed  by  some  positive  rule  of 
classifications  of  contracts  was  applicable  either  law,  whether  by  statute  or  common  law.  It  in- 
to a  real  contract,  that  is  one  flowing  from  intent,  eludes  the  obligation  to  pay  penalties  imposed 
which  might  be  inferred  from  the  acts  of  the  par-  by  statute,  the  obligation  of  a  sheriff  to  pay  the 
ties,  the  term  'implied*  being  used  as  a  mere  proceeds  of  a  levy  to  the  judgment  creditor,  the 
term  of  evidence ;  or  it  might  signify  a  so-called  obligation  of  an  infant  or  lunatic  to  pay  for 
contract  implied  in  law,  which  was  not  a  true  con-  necessaries,  the  obligation  of  a  husband  to  pay 
tract,  but  a  quasi  contract.  for  necessaries  supplied  to  his  wife— being  ex- 

Quasi-contract  obligations  resemble  torts  in  amples  of  true  quasi  contract, 
that  both  are  obligations  imposed  by  law;  but,  (3)  The  third  class  embraces  all  other  recog- 
while  in  general  the  duty  imposed  by  the  law  of  nized  quasi  contracts,  and  in  all  there  is  present 
tort  is  to  forbear,  a  quasi-contract  obligation  im-  the  element  of  unjust  enrichment  of  the  def end- 
poses  the  duty  of  action,  namely,  the  payment  ant  at  the  plaintiff's  expense.  It  cannot  be  said, 
of  a  definite  sum  of  money.  A  tort  also  is  in  gen-  however,  that  unjust  enrichment  is  a  definite  rule 
eral  the  violation  of  a  right  in  rem,  for  which  or  principle  of  decision  such  that  a  plaintiff  is 
the  wrongdoer  must  respond  in  damages ;  but  the  entitled  to  recover  in  every  case  of  unjust  en- 
defendant  who  is  liable  in  quasi  contract  has  richment  at  his  expense.  The  scope  of  this  sub- 
either  not  acted  at  all,  as  in  case  of  one  who  is  division  of  quasi  contracts  will  be  best  under- 
required  to  pay  a  tax  or  penalty,  or  if  he  has  stood  by  referring  briefly  to  more  important 
acted  has  done  so  with  the  consent  and  coSpera-  groups  of  quasi  contracts  included  within  it 
tion  of  the  plaintiff,  as  one  who  has  received  Monet  Paid  by  Mistake.  It  is  a  general  rule 
money  paid  by  mistake.  There  is  a  still  further  that  money  paid  or  the  value  of  property  de- 
distinction  between  tort  and  quasi  contract,  livered  to  another  under  mistake  of  fact  may  be 
which  has  some  value,  although  not  of  universal  recovered  in  a  quasi-contract  action.  If,  how- 
application.  While  the  liability  of  the  tort-  ever,  the  mistake  is  one  of  law,  no  recovery  is 
feasor  is  to  pay  damages  ior  the  injury  which  allowed. 

the  plaintiff  has  suffered  from  his  tortious  act,  Waiver    of    Tort.      As    has    already    been 

the  liability  in  quasi  contracts  is  generally  the  said,    there    are    certain    circumstances    under 

restoration  to  the  plaintiff  of  money  or  the  money  which  one  who  has  suffered  injury  by  the  tortious 

value  of  property  which  the  defendant  has  se-  act  of  another  may  at  his  election  sue  either  in 

cured  at  the  plaintiff's  expense  and  which  upon  tort  or  quasi  contract.    As  the  remedies  are  not 

legal  or  equitable  grounds  should  be  returned  to  concurrent,  the  election  of  the  plaintiff  to  sue  in 

him.     Thus  the  remedy  for  negligent  injury  of  indebtitatus  assumpsit  or  quasi  contract  is  said 

the  plaintiff's  property  is  a  tort  action.     The  to  be  a  waiver  of  the  tort.     Strictly  this  is  a 

remedy  for  appropriation  of  the  plaintiff's  prop-  misuse  of  terms.      The  plaintiff  still  relies  on 

erty  by  the  defendant  may  be  an  action  in  quasi  the  tortious  act  of  the  defendant  as  the  basis  of 

contract  to  recover  the  value  of  the  property,  or,  recovery,  but  he  will  not  then  be  allowed  to  re- 

as    will    appear,    the    plaintiff    may    seek    his  sort  to  an  action  in  tort.    The  basis  of  recovery 

remedy  in  tort  to  recover  damages  for  its  con-  upon  theory  of  waiver  of  tort  is  restitution,  the 

version,  the  same  act  giving,  rise  to  an  action  return  to  the  plaintiff  of  the  money  value  of 
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property  taken  from  the  plaintiff  by  the  defend- 
ant's tortious  act.  Torts  therefore  give  rise  to 
quasi  contracts  only  when  the  tort  feasor  has  by 
his  wrongdoing  enriched  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  plaintiff.  Thus,  if  the  defendant's  tort 
consists  in  merely  the  injury  to  or  destruction 
of  the  plaintiff's  property  without  direct  benefit 
to  the  defendant,  the  sole  remedy  is  in  tort. 

The  Plaintiff  ik  Default  Under  a.  Con- 
nwer.  in  general  a  plaintiff  who  is  in  default 
under  a  contract  has  no  right  either  upon  the 
contract  or  in  quasi  contract.  If,  however,  per- 
formance by  the  plaintiff  has  become  impossible 
and  the  contract  is  one  which  may  be  said  to  con- 
template impossibility  of  performance  so  that 
the  impossibility  is  an  excuse  for  the  plaintiff's 
nonperformance,  he  may  recover  in  quasi  con- 
tract the  value  of  the  performance  which  he  baa 
already  given  under  the  contract.  Thus  in  con- 
tracts for  personal  service,  if  one  is  unable  to 
perform  because  of  sickness  or  death,  he  or  bis 
estate  is  entitled  to  recover  the  reasonable 
value     of      services      rendered,      up      to      the 


t  which  the  courts  will  not  enforce  be- 
cause it  is  illegal,  he  may  recover  the  actual 
value  of  his  performance  already  rendered  if 
the  contract  is  malum  prohibitum  (q.v.)  only, 
hut  in  case  of  contracts  malum  in  se  the  law 
Scaips  the  parties  to  it  without  relief. 

The  Defendant  in  Default  Under  a  Con- 
Taicr.  When  a  defendant  is  in  default  under  a 
contract  because  performance  by  him  has  become 
impossible,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  in 
quasi  contract  for  benefits  conferred  by  him  upon 
the  defendant  provided  the  defendant's  failure  to 
perform  is  total,  or  if  partial  only  it  may  be 
apportioned  to  the   excess  of  benefits  given  by 


>  respond  in  damages  for  breach  of  con- 
tract Thus  freight  money  paid  in  advance 
may  be  recovered  from  the  carrier  If 
performance  by  him  becomes  impossible;  or  if 
one  has  paid  in  advance  for  tbe  personal  services 
of  another  who  is  unable  to  perform  because  of 
sickness  or  death,  he  may  recover  in  quasi  con- 
trad  the  proportion  of  the  compensation  remain- 
ing unearned.  The  same  rule  of  recovery  is  ap- 
plied whenever  the  defendant  is  willfully  or  in- 
excusably in  default  under  his  contract  under 
Mich  circumstances  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
abandoned  the  contract.  In  case  the  defendant 
is  in  default  under  a  contract  which  is  illegal, 
the  plaintiff's  right  of  recovery  in  quasi  contract 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  contract,  ff 
the  contract  is  malum  in  se  there  can  be  no  re- 
covery in  quasi  contract.  If  it  is  malum  pro- 
hibitum there  can  still  be  no  recovery  if  the 
plaintiff  is  in  equal  wrong  {in  pari  delicto)  with 
'he  defendant.  If,  however,  the  plaintiff  ia  not 
11  pari  delicto,  he  may  recover  the  value  of  the 
performance  which  he  baa  given  to  the  defendant 
under  his  contract. 

In  general,  whenever  a  defendant  is  in  default 
under  a  contract  which  cannot  be  enforced  be- 
cause it  does  not  comply  with  the  statute  of 
frauds,  the  plaintiff  may  recover  the  money  value 
jf  the  performance  which  he  has  given  to  the 
defendant  under  his  contract.     The 
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ant  by  the  plaintiff,  and  not  necessarily  the  con- 
In  all  cases  the  basis  of  recovery  is  the  duty  of 
the  defendant  to  restore  to  the  plaintiff  money 
or  money  value  of  property  which  he  has  received 
at  the  plaintiff's  expense  and  which  upon  legal 
or  equitable  grounds  he  should  return  to  the 
plaintiff.  Consult  Keener,  The  Law  of  Quasi 
Contracts  (New  York,  1803). 

QUASmCVUO,  /V.  pron.  ka'ze'miW.  In 
Hugo's  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  the  hunchback 
bell-ringer  of  Notre  Dame,  so  named  by  Arch- 
deacon Prollo,  who  found  him  on  Quasimodo 
Sunday.  His  love  for  the  gypsy  Esmeralda  led 
him  to  save  her  from  punishment  as  a  witch  and 
to  give  her  an  asylum  in  the  cathedral.  When 
she  was  enticed  away  by  Frollo  and  finally 
abandoned  by  him  to  death  for  witchcraft,  Quasi- 
modo threw  Frollo  from  the  cathedral  battle- 
ments, and  died  in  the  cave  where  Esmeralda's 
body  had  been  cast. 

QUASSIA  (Neo-Lat,  from  Quaosi  Coissi, 
name  of  a  Surinam  slave  who  used  its  bark  as  a 
remedy  for  fever).  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  natural  order  Simarubacea).  Quassia 
amara,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  ia  a  shrub 
10  to  15  feet  high,  with  racemes  of  bright-red 
flowers,  and  large  pinnate  leaves,  with  remark- 
ably winged  and  pointed  leafstalks.  The  wood, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  root,  is  intensely 


bitter,  and  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  under 
the  names  of  quassia-wood,  bitter  wood,  etc.  Cabi- 
net work  made  of  it  is  free  from  insect  attacks. 
The  wood  of  Picnena  excelsa  (see  Bittebwood) 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  quassia  to  increase  the 
bitterness  of  beer,  being  cheaper  than  hops.  Beer 
so  made  is  said  to  become  muddy  and  flat. 
QUATERNARY  PERIOD  (Lat.  quaterva- 
riua,  consisting  of  four,  from  quatemi,  four  each, 
from  quattvor,  four).  A  term  employed  to  char- 
acterize  the   Post-Tertiary    strata.      See    Pleis- 

QUATERNTONS  (Lat.  quaternio,  group  of 
four,  from  auafemi,  four  each).  A  branch  of 
mathematics  invented  by  Sir  William  Rowan 
Hamilton  (q.v.)  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  extends  the  idea  of  complex 
numbers  (see  Complex  Nuwbeb)  to  three-dimen- 
sional space,  and  besides  being  interesting  as  a 
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branch  of  pure  mathematics,  it  finds  numerous 
applications  in  physics.  The  first  concept  pecu- 
liar to  the  quaternion  theory  is  that  of  vector. 
A   line-segment  AB  has   not  only  length,   but 

also  direction,  and  two 
line-segments  AB,  A'B' 
are  considered  equal 
when  they  have  the 
same  absolute  length 
and  the  same  direction, 
e.g.  in  the  parallelo- 
gram ABB'A',  AB,  A'B' 
are  called  vectors\(  Latin, 
vectores,  carriers) ,  be- 
cause they  are  consid- 
ered as  'carrying'  the 
points  A,  A'  to  the 
points  B,  B',  respective- 
ly. It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  vector  may  be 
transported  parallel  to  its  original  position  with- 
out alteration  in  e 
character,  and  hence 
that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  symbol 
of  translation.  The 
sum  of  two  vectors, 
AB  and  BC,  is  con-  ^  >' 
sidered  to  be  that  *  • 
vector  which  carries  A  to  C,  viz.  AC.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  absolute  value  of  AB  plus  that 


of  BC  equals  that  of  AC,  but  that  (direction 
being  also  considered)  a  force  AB  plus  another 

BC,  or  AB  +  AC  in 
the  figure,  equals  the 
force  AD.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that, 
with  this  definition 
of  addition,  the  sum 
of  the  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle or  of  any  other 
closed  polygon,  con- 
sidered as  vectors,  is 
zero.  Therefore,  if 
we  have  three  given 
rectangular  vectors,  OX,  OY,  OZ,  and  OP,  any 
other  vector,  OP,  can  be  resolved  into  three  vec- 
tors respectively,  parallel  ^ 
to  (hence  equal  to  parts 
of)  OX,  OY,  OZ.  These 
are  RQ,  QP,  OR;  for  OR 
+  RQ  =  OQ,  and  OQ  + 
QP  =  OP,  as  above  ex- 
plained. If,  now,  we  lay 
off  units  on  OX,  OY,  OZ, 
and  designate  them  re- 
spectively by  i,,  t,,  t,,  or, 
as  is  more  common  in 
English  works,  by  t, /,  fc,  and  designate  OP  by  p,  we 
shall  have  p  =  an  +  yj  +  zk,  the  absolute  length 

of  p  being  i/x*  -+-  y8  +  a2.  These  geometric 
ideas  are  elementary,  and  had  already  been 
used  by  M5bius  (q.v.)  in  his  barycentric  calculus 
before  Hamilton  invented  quaternions.  A  few 
illustrations  of  their  use  will  be  of  value.    Let 


OABC  be  a  parallogram,  the  diagonals  inter- 
secting at  X :  then 

OX  +  XA  =  OA  =  CB  =  CX  +XB, 
.\OX-XB  =  CX-XA; 

but  vectors  cannot  be  equal  unless  parallel,  and 
OXB  intersects  CXA ;  hence  in  the  last  equation 

it  is  necessary  that 
OX  —  XB  =  0  =  CX 
—  XA,  and  hence  that 
OX  =  XB  and  CX  = 
XA.  It  is  thus  proved 
that  the  diagonals  of 
a  parallelogram  bisect 
each  other.  Suppose 
^  o,  0   are  two  adjacent 

Q\     t^S^  sides   of   a  parallelo- 

gram, and  X  a  line 
joining  the  mid-points  of  two  opposite  sides, 
then  it  is  required  to  prove  that  m  is  parallel 
and  equal  to  a.      Drawing    p    it  is-  seen  that 

p  =  -  +»=a  -f-^,  whence  x  =  a,  which  (con- 

sidering  w  and   a    as  vectors)    shows  them  to 
be  equal  and  parallel. 

Consider,  now,  what  is  meant  by  the  ratio  of 
two  vectors  OA  and  OB,  or  rather  on  how  many 
distinct  numbers  this  ratio  depends.  To  change 
OA  into  OB  requires  in  general,  ( 1 )  a  variation 
in  length,  or  the  application  of  a  stretching 
factor;    (2)   a  variation  in  direction,  which  re- 

Suires  three  angles.  Hence  the  required  ratio 
epends  upon  four  distinct  numbers,  whence  the 
name  quaternion.  The  term  may  be  defined  as 
a  number  that  alters  a  directed  line-segment 
in  length  and  direction.  The  stretching  factor 
is  called  the  tensor  and  is  indicated  by  prefixing 
T  to  a  quaternion.     The  turning  factor  is  called 

the  versor  and  is  indicated  by  prefixing  U.  A 
scalar  is  a  quaternion  whose  product  lies  on  the 
same  line  as  the  multiplicand,  and  hence  is 
merely  a  positive  or  negative  number.  A  vector 
is  a  quaternion  that  turns  90°,  or  \r.  The  sym- 
bol for  tensor  of  a  quaternion  is  To;;  for  versor 
of     a    quaternion,  j 

Vq ;  for  scalar,  Sq ; 
for  vector,  Vg. 
The  conjugate  of  a 
quaternion  q,  writ- 
ten Kg,  has  the 
same  tensor,  plane, 
and  angle,  but  the 
angle  is  reversed. 
Suppose  I,  J,  K  to 
be  unit  lengths  on 
rectangular  co3r- 
dinates  as  in  the 
figure.  These  are  so  situated  that  a  positive 
(counterclockwise)  rotation,  through  90°,  of  J 
about  I  brings  J  to  K;  a  similar  rotation  about 
K  brings  I  to  J;  a  similar  rotation  about  J 
brings  K  to  I.    Call  the  operator  that  turns 

K 

K  into  J,    ♦;  i.e.  i  =  f ,  or  iJ  =  K.    Similarly, 

I  J 

let  /  =  ^,  or  /K  =  I;  and  fc  =   f     or  fcl  =  J. 

K  J        t      K       .      i 

It  therefore  follows  that —  g  =  i,  —  y  =  /,—  J 

=  k.     Hence— J  =  *K  =  i(iJ)  =  *J",  or— 1  =  ?■ 
Similarly  —  1  =  ?,  and  —  1  =  fc*.     Also,  since 
tK  =  t(/I)  =  —  t/I,  and  iK  =  —  J  =  —  H,  it 
follows  that  —  t/I  =  —  fcl,  or  that  ij  =  k.   Simi 
larly  jk  =  i,  ki  =  /.    A  similar  line  of  reasoning 
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shows  that  ji  s  —  kf  kj  =  —  *,  ik  s  — /,  whence  The   severe   defeat   of   Bltlcher   the   same   day 

ij  ==  —  /t  =  fc,  at  Ligny  rendered  Wellington's  hard-won  victory 

jk  =  —  kj  =  t,  almost  valueless ;  and  the  British  commander  re- 

&♦=—♦&  =  /.  tired  next  morning  through  Jemappes  to  Water- 

These  relations,  together  with  the  consequent  loo  in  order  to  keep  up  his  communication  with 

equation  ijk  =—1  and  the  relation  already  men-  the   Prussian   army.    The   Duke   of   Brunswick, 

tioned,  that  t*  =  j*  =fc*  =  —  1,   form   the  basis  commanding  the  German  troops,  was  killed  in 

of  the  quaternion  theory.     They  show  at  once  this  battle.     See  Waterloo. 

that  in  this  theory  multiplication  is  not  com-  QfTTATBEFAGES  DE  BBilATJ,  ka'tiMazh' 

mutative.  de  bra'y,  Jean  Louis  Abmand  de  (1810-92).    A 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  quaternions,  French  naturalist,  born  at  Berthezene    (Gard). 

leta==  xi  ttd  +  **>  and  /3  =  af  %  -f  y'  /  +  ^  k.  He  was  educated  at  Strassburg,  where  he  ob- 

Then  op  =  -(xtf+  yy'  +  zssf)  +  {ysf  -  ay')*  tained  a  doctorate  in  medicine  in   1832,  began 

+  (**'-  a*')/  +   (xy'  -  ytf)k,  and  pa  =  —  practice  at  Toulouse,  and  established  there  the 

(aW  +  yy'  +  «0  -  (y^  —  *V)\  (**'  —  »  b  Journal  de  mtdecine  et  de  chirurgie  de  Toulouse. 

-  (xy'  -  yaO*.    Hence  So£  =  Sfia    (i.e.  the  From  1838  to  1840  ^  wfts  professor  of  zoology 

scalars  are  equal),  V«0  =—  V/3a    (i.e.  the  w-  in  the  facuity  of  sciences  of  the  University  of 

sors   are   opposites),    and  «0  +  0a    =2    S  a£.  Toulouse,  and  from   1842  was  at   Paris,   where 

Now(a  +  #*=a,  +  a0+/fa  +  ^=a»  +  2*a/3+/38,  he  designed  plates  for  the  Regne  animal  illus- 

which  is  the  ordinary  trigonometric  formula  for  Mf  wrote  for  the  Revue  de8  Deux  Uondes,  in 

r  =  c  -2a6-cosC+6».     Al8oV(«+^(o- P)=  1850   was   appointed   professor   of   natural   his- 

Va»-Va0+V/fc_V£=-Va0  +  V/to,  because  t0Ty    &%    the  Lyc6e    Napoleon,    Paris,    and    in 

,  ,          .             ^tt  TTi:*          i             «tt  «  1855    professor   of   anthropology   at   the   Musee 

and  hence  is  zero;   and  this  equals     =    2Va£  d'Histoire    Naturelle.      He   was   elected   to   the 

Taking  the  tensors  of  both  sides  of  the  equation  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1852.    He  was  a  note- 

>(a  +mf)    =  nl    2Vaft  u  We  ?fve  *  e         i"  worthy  teacher,  and  became  particularly  known 

rem:    The  parallelogram  whose  sides  are  para  -  for   ^   antnropological   investigations   and   his 

e  and  equal  to  the  diagonals  of  a  given  paral-  gtudies     of    ttr  invertebrates,     especially     the 

elogram  has  twice  the  area  of  the  latter     Fur-  annelids#    r^    doctrine  of  phlebenterism,  accord- 

thermore  *(«  + 0)(« -£)  =  «»-- 0*,  and  janishes  .       to  wMch  ^  ^tonl  ramincati(m8  of  a 

only  when    a»  =  p,   or  ra=rp;   whence  the  ^*ain  division  of  gastropods,  known  as  Phle- 

diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  are  perpendicular  ^nterata,  have  a  ^^tSj  function,  was  first 

to  each  other   when  and  only  when  the  sides  ndei  b     him.    ^  pUDHsned  an'  extensive 

are  all  equal.     The  chief  application  of  quat-  lisfof  work^  including.  %0UvenirB  d>un  natura- 

ermons,  however,   is  in  physical   problems,  and  lisU    (1854).     Ei8to£e    naturelle    des    anneUs 

for  these    reference    must    be    made    to    works  marin8{  1865) .  La  race  pmssienne  (1871),  which 

upon  the  subject.     It  is  evident  that  the  complex  involved   him   in   a   scientific   controversy   with 


stress ( Chtttnger  Nachpchten,  1884-86), Schwarz,  ^po^nt  publication.     For  a  complete  list  of 

Dedekmd,  Haider,  and  others.  hfe  works,  consult  Malloizel,  Godefroy,  IAste  ohro- 

The  leading   works   on   quaternions    and   the  noiogique  des  travaux  de  M.  Armand  de  Quatre- 

related  Ausdehnungslehre  of  Grassmann    (q.v.)  fage8  de  Brtau  (extrait  du  bulletin  de  la  Soci^tS 

are  the   following:      Grassmann,   Ausdehnungs-  Naturelle  d'Autun)    (Autun,  1893). 

^   fffiV  ''    Klt0S}  ^™™?™***  QUATBB3TOIL      (OF.     qua trefeuille,     from 

ntons  (Dublin,  1853):  Elements  of  Quaternions  ww— .*««•« w**#      \y*.     ynuife/ewi»»      y  Z~ 

(London,  1866;  2d  ed.  1899)  ;  Taft,  Elementary  fntre,  torn  L*t   quattuor,  four  +  feuxlle,  from 

Treatise  on  Quaternions  (Oxford,  1867);  2d  ed.  pat-  foltu™>  le*f)-     An  heraldic  bearing  meant 

1873);  Hoflel,   TUorie  des  quaternions   (Paris,  to  represent  a  flower  with  four  leaves.    See  Heb- 

1874) ;  Laisant,  Methods  des  quaternions  (Paris,  AU*RT- 

1881 ) ;    McAulay,    Utility    of    Quaternions    in  QUATBEMEBE,  kA/tr,mar/,  Etienne  Mabo 

Physics  (London,  1893) .  ( 1782-1857 ) .    A  learned  French  Orientalist,  born 

QUATBAIH,  kwot'ran    (Fr.  quatrain,  from  in  ,Par}?;    ^1f^^Aa*1?f  S^S  ^  F?n!!1 

quatre,  from  Lat.  quattuor,  four) .    A  name  given  un^r.  the  celebrated  Arabist  Silvestre  de  Sacy 

/^;^«„n^  v«  *k«  i?M«^\   +«  -  i;++i^  ™~L  «*  and  in   1807   was  employed   in   the  manuscript 

JrS  M)  SSL  %&£&  ^"v»  department  of  the  B&l&hftp*  toperiale.     fn 

oe  «   DA«««*    j#  ♦!»««  «««+«;«    «    «««t«iA*J  i^  of  Rouen,  and  in  1815  was  elected  a  member  ot 

^\tL^J^7V^L     fSEfifi?   ™Z  the  Fren^h  Institute.     In  1819  he  was  called  to 

^   2    ?™ZV™  JSSZSh*  Ztti   P  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France, 

verbs,  etc.,  are  often  expressed  m  quatrains.  and  in  lg38  wft8  made  profe890r  %{  Persian  in' 

QTJATBE-BBAS,  katr'  brft.  A  village  in  the  the  school  for  modern  Oriental  languages.  He 
Province  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  about  19  miles  died  at  Paris.  Quatremere's  earliest  works  were 
southeast  of  Brussels  (Map:  Belgium,  C  4).  devoted  to  Egyptian  subjects.  In  his  Recherches 
It  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  great  critiques  et  htstoriques  sur  la  langue  et  la  lifte'- 
roads  from  Brussels  to  Gharleroi,  and  from  rature  de  VEgypte  (1808)  he  demonstrated  that 
Nivelles  to  Namur,  whence  its  name.  On  June  Coptic  is  the  true  representative  of  ancient 
16,  1815,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Egyptian,  but  he  later  declined  to  accept  the 
Quatre-Braa  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  and  discoveries  of  Champollion,  and  would  never  ad- 
sanguinary  battle  between  the  British  and  their  mit  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  could  be 
German  allies  under  Wellington  and  the  French  read  phonetically.  His  geographical  and  his- 
under  Ney,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious,  torical  works  are  of  very  great  value,  especially 
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his  Memoires  gtographiques  et  historiques  sur  in  1850,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 

VEgypte  (1811) ;  his  Histoire  des  sultans  Mame-  bar  in  1854.    During  the  Civil  War  he  was  suc- 

louks   (1837-45),  translated  from  the  Arabic  of  cessively    assistant    commissary-general   of   the 

Makrizi;    and   his   Histoire   des   Mongols  de   la  State,  colonel  of  the  134th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 

Perse  (1836),  from  the  Persian  of  Rashid-Eddin.  ment,  State  military  agent  at  Washington,  and 

He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  articles  in  military  secretary  to  the  Governor.     He  was  a 

the  Journal  Asiatique  and  the  Journal  des  Sa-  member  of  the  Legislature  from  1865  to  1867; 

vants,   and   he   edited   the    Arabic   text   of   the  was   Secretary  of  State  for  Pennsylvania  from 

Prolegomena     of     Ibn-Khaldun     (1858).       His  1872  to  1878;  was  Recorder  of  Philadelphia  from 

Melanges  d'histoire  et  de  philologie  was  published  1878  to  1879;  was  again  Secretary  of  State  from 

after  his  death  by  Barthelemy  de  Saint-Hilaire.  1879  to   1882;   was  elected   State  Treasurer  in 

Quatremere's     library     (45,000     volumes),     his  1885;  and  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  in 

Arabic  manuscripts,   and  his   manuscript  notes  1887.     He  was  for  years  the  most  influential  of 

were  purchased  by  the  King  of  Bavaria;   they  the  Republican  politicians  in  Pennsylvania,  and 

are  now  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich.  also  took  a  very  active  part  in  national  politics. 

QTTATREIC&BE  DE  QUINCY,  kaN'se^,  An-  In  1888  he  was  chairman  of  tne  Executive  Com- 
toine  Chbtsostome  (1755-1849).  A  French  mi*tee  of  thve  Republican  National  Committee, 
archaeologist  and  politician,  born  in  Paris.  He  ?nd  *8  such  .conducted  the  successful  Presi- 
was  actively  concerned  in  the  events  of  the  French  d?n\lfi}  campaign  of  that  year.  He  was  re- 
Revolution,  and  occupied  various  political  posi-  elected  £  the  Senate  in  1893,  but  failed  to 
tions  during  the  Republic,  Consulate,  and  Em-  an£*?<\  *""■£  ™  1899  because  of  a  deadlock 
pire.  He  became  intendant  of  arts  and-  public  which  lasted  throughout  the  session  of  the  I^gis- 
monuments  in   1815,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  i*ture:     His  failui^as  partly  due  to  an  accusa- 

A„Q^„™,r  rs*  i*„o„^  \^a  Y«   iai«    <wi:tAi.  ,««  f»iof  tion  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  the  mis- 
Academy  of  Beaux-Arts  in  1816,  editor  of  that  applving  of     ^j^  funds>     After  he  had  ^ 

department  in  the  journal  des Savants,  and  was  ft^Jtt£  he  ^a8  appointed  Senator  **  interiin 

Deputy  in  1820-21.     His  chief  works  are:  Du>  Uj.i./-i  K.  ^    ^     a      »         *_     j   * 

tioltnaire  de  ^architecture  (3  vols.,  1786-1825) ;  by   the   «?vernor.   but   *•   ^"*te    refused  to 

Jupiter  olympien,  o«  Vart  de  la  sculpture  antique  ZZXUt  8Stal(  by  thTitenuE 

**?!?*}    llJ££h.  M>™"™er?LaeL?VVrZ!e?JaZ  the  term  to  expire  in  1905.     In  1902-03  he  at- 


Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

QUATBE-VINGT-TBEIZE,  ka'tr'  vftw  trftz  QTjAYIiE    kwftl    William  Alfred  H860-1 

aTr      ninotv-thrpp)        Th#»    last    novel    of    Victor  M\JAJ.UJ3tf  KWai,    WILLIAM  ALFRED    {IBOU—  J. 

tt     '  ^?L tnwe).      ine  last  novel  01    victor  ^  American  Methodist  clerical  author  and  edu- 

Hugo   (1874)    and  one  of  his  best  works      The  cator     He  wa8  born  in  Missouri  80on  after  his 

action  takes  place  principally  in  La  Vendee  in  ,               .     .u    TT  .,    ,  0<l.  ,       -         .,     T , 

1793,  though  a  part  of  the  biok  describes  scenes  P~*  «~  to  the  ^  +Sti^  froJ?  .the  *fc 

in  Paris  and  the  Convention.     It  depicts,  in  a  ***£*  ^^^SL         f*^Z   U™ilyf 

really  epic  spirit,  the  great  conflict  between  the  Baldwin,   Kan.,   in    1885;    and   became   adjunct 

old  fegime  and  the  new  on  their  last  battlefield  *"£""  <*«*»*  languages    1885;   profe*»r 

in  the  west  of  France,  and  the  clash  of  human  of  ,the  Greek  language  and  literature^  1887-90; 

passions  aroused  by  this  conflict.  anf   *"*£"*  °!  *♦*  ^S?™1^'-  f18?°"9?'  r*' 

*^                           J                       .  ...  entered  the  pastorate  in  the  Saint  Louis  Con- 

QUAVEE.      In   music,    an   eighth  note.      Its  ference  on  his  resignation,  and  has  since  been 

measure  is  equal  to  half  a  crotchet,  one-fourth  pastor   of   large   churches   in   K>iismw  City  and 

of  a  minim,  or  one-eighth  of  a  semibreve.     It  is  Indianapolis.     He  is  widely  known  as  an  elo- 
quent lecturer.     He  has  published:    The  PoeVi 


represented  thus:        — 5=      i  or  when  two  or    poet  ^id  Other  Essays    (1897);    A    Hero  and 

Borne   Other   Folks    (1900);    The    Blessed  Life 


more  are  conjoined,  thus:     -ffTL,  (1901);   The  Gentleman  in  Literature   (1902); 

-*-" —  Hero:  Jean  Valjean   (1902);   In  God's  Out  of 

QUAY.    A  landing  place  or  wharf  for  unload-  Doors  (1902) ;  King  Cromwell  (1902). 

ing  vessels,  often  supplied  with  mechanical  de-  attutju/i   «     *  ...^   .           ,     T            ^. 

vi£»  for  the  loading  and  discharging  of  cargoes.  n  ^^  kwe-beV,  formerly  Low*.  Canada. 

Quays  usually  are  of  masonry,  though  they  may  £ne  °J  the  «rtera  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 

be  constructed  of  wood  or  iron  on  piles,  but  in  Panada;    ""P"!* 8t  T*  a?d  vtst  ™fa?urem?vt 

such  cases  the  term  wharf  is  generally  applied.  »AJ l""^  10°°  ™llf  •  *£»*  from,  north J»  "■*• 

In  Europe  such  structures  have  been  more  per-  «X>  n«>!f-    It  touches  Hudson  Bay  on  the  north- 

manently  constructed  than  in  the  United  States,  *<*.<?    »«J   ^"^u  «xteTnd,n«    *"«■"  f&ty 

„„j  ««„_  «i„k„™*„  =„„*„„=  „«  „!i„-„„  , __i  northeast   to   Hamilton    Inlet   on    the   Atl&Dtic 

and  often  elaborate  systems  of  railways  connect  t  w  f  Labrador  separating  Quebec  from 
the  various  docks  with  each  other  and  with  the  the  0^n  ^  ^  ^^  ^e^Vr  about  400 
principal  railway  systems  There  are  also  £  ofs«tat  Lawrence,  A  long  strip 
steam,  hydraulic  or  electrical  cranes  to  facilitate  of  ifa  territory  lie8  ^^  of  the  8,,^  1^^ 
the  handling  of  the  cargoes,  and  in  the  best  docks  Riyer  ^  ^^  thwe  f  ^  N  EngUDd 
a  vessel  comes  alongside  of  the  quay  and  the  gtate8  an(,  tne  nortnea8t  eoTner  ot  New  |ork. 
cargo  is  removed  directly  to  or  from  railway  cars  Q  the  ^^^t  the  ot^^  mver  ^nte  the 
or  warehouses.  See  Dock;  Habbob.  province  from  Ontario.  The  remainder  of  the 
QUAY,  kwfi,  Matthew  Stanley  ( 1833— ) .  boundary  on  the  side  of  Ontario  is  formed  by  a 
An  American  politician,  born  in  Dillsburg,  York  line  running  due  south  from  the  southern  ex- 
County,  Pa.    He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  tremity  of  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Ottawa  River. 
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There  are  344,450  square  miles  of  land  area  and  protection  for  the1  vegetation  against  the  winter's 

2900  of  water  area,  exclusive  of  the  Qulf  of  Saint  cold.    They  are  especially  welcomed  by  the  lum- 

Lawrence  and  the  territorial  seas.  berman,  as  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  get  his  supply 

Physical  Characteristics.     Physically  and  of  logs  to  the  banks  of  the  streams, 

geologically,  Quebec  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Mineralogy  and  Mining.     The.  province   is 

Almost  all  the"  vast  region  to  the  north  of  the  favored  with  large  mineral  resources,  but  has 

Saint  Lawrence   is   a  portion   of   the   so-called  not  yet  reaped  any  great  benefit  therefrom.    Like 

Laurentian  Plateau,  which  belongs  to  the  most  Ontario,  Quebec  is  unfortunate  in  not  possessing 

ancient  geological  era    (Archaean).     This  is.  a  coal.    The  tariff  levied  by  the  United   States 

barren,  rocky,  undulating  region,  the  hills  oft-  practically  prohibits  the  exportation  of  ore  into 

times  standing  out  in  great  boldness,  but  nowhere  that  country.    The  southeast  portion  of  the  prov- 

leaching  a  high  elevation.    The  highest  portion  ince  is  most  productive  of  mineral  wealth,  and 

—the  Height  of  Land—constituting  the  water-  has  recently  become  noted  for  its  asbestos  mines, 

shed  between  the  river  systems,  scarcely  exceeds  which  yield  practically  all  the  asbestos  marketed 

1000  feet  in  the  west,  but  becomes  gradually  in  the*  world.    In    1900   the   product  exceeded 

higher  to  the  eastward,  averaging  1700  feet  in  $700,000  in  value,  and  averaged  annually  more 

the  centre  of  the  Labrador  peninsula.    The  sec-  than  $400,000  between  1890  and  1900.     Iron  is 

ond  division  consists   of  the   narrow   strip   of  mined  in  the  region  east  of  the  Richelieu  River, 

lowlands  on  either  side  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  is  found  at  various  points  along  the  north 

west  of  Quebec.    Here  the  general  level  rises  but  bank  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  farther  west 

a  few  hundred  feet  above  that  of  the  sea,  except  in  the  region  of  Ottawa.    During  recent  years 

where  the  later  strata  are  pierced  by  rocks  of  the  annual  output  of  iron  ore  has  averaged  about 

igneous  formation,  which  in  a  few  instances  rise  20,000  tons.    For  a  long  time  small  quantities 

quite  high,  Mount  Royal  at  Montreal  being  the  of  gold  have  been  taken  from  the  gravels  of 

best  known  of  these.    To  the  eastward  of  these  the  Chaudiere  River.     Platinum  also  exists  in 

lowlands   the    strata    have    been   violently   up-  these    gold   placers.     The    southeast   townships 

heaved,  the  line  of  dislocation  running  from  Lake  abound  in  cupriferous  pyrites,  and  considerable 

Champlain  to  Quebec,  and  thence  following  the  copper  is  mined,  the  product  being  used  for  the 

estuary  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  the   disturbed  manufacture   of  sulphuric   acid.     Plumbago   is 

area  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  Quebec  found  near   Ottawa,   and   phosphate   and  mica 

Booth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  constituting  exist  to  the?  northward.     Lead  is  found  farther 

the  third  division.    It  is  a  part  of  the  so-called  west  and  north  along  the  course  of  the  Ottawa 

Acadian   region.     This  is  simply  the  northern  River.     Some  graphite  and  small  quantities  of 

extremity  of   the  great  Appalachian  mountain  gems  of  inferior  quality  have  been  placed  upon 

chain.     This  portion  of  Quebec  is  broken  and  the  market.    The  limestone  of  the*  eastern  coun- 

hilly  throughout,  rising  nearly  4000  feet  in  Sut-  ties  has  been  liberally  drawn  upon  for  building 

ton  Mountain,  in  the  Notre  Dame  range.  purposes,  but  its  greatest  use  and  service  have 

The  greater  portion  of  the  province  is  drained  been  in  the  production  of  lime,  the  output  of 
by  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  system.  This  river  which  has  reached  $400,000  for  a  single  year, 
has  been  the  all-important  factor  in  the  history  Granite  is  quarried  in  the  counties  adjacent  to 
and  development  of  the  province.  The  numerous  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  while  just  to  the 
southern  tributaries  are  short,  the  northern  north  of  this  section  slate  is  quarried  in  con- 
tributaries  longer,  but,  owing  to  the  frequent  siderable  quantities.  Peat  is  found  in  inex- 
falls  and  rapids  along  their  courses,  they  are  of  haustible  quantities,  but  has  not  yet  come  into 
little  value  to  navigation.     These  features,  to-  use. 

gether  with   the   precipitous   channels   through  Fish   and   Fubs.     Fishing  is  an   important 

which  the  streams  flow,  and  the  ruggedness  of  occupation.    In  common  with  the  other  provinces 

the  adjacent  highlands,  combine  to  produce  grand  Quebec  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  bounty  given 

scenery  which  annually   attracts   thousands   of  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  engaging  in 

tourists,  the   Saguenay   River  being   the   most  sea  fishing.    Latterly  the  returns  show  that  the 

frequented.     The  most  important  southern  trib-  number   of   men   engaged    in   boat   fishing   has 

utary  is  the  Richelieu.     It  drains  Lake  Cham-  annually  exceeded  7000.    The  vessel  fishing  is  of 

plain.    The  region  north  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  small  and  decreasing  importance.     The  annual 

has  numerous  water-covered  areas  which  vary  catch  approximates  $2,000,000  in  value,  the  in- 

from  swampy   lands    to    lakes    of   considerable  come  from  the  cod  fisheries  constituting  more 

size — the  Saint  John  and  the  Mistassini  being  than  one-third  of  this  amount.    Herring,  lobster, 

the  most  important.    The  island  of  Anticosti,  at  and  salmon  are  next  in  importance.    Quebec  still 

the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  the  Mag-  furnishes  the  world's  market  with  a  valuable 

dalen  group,  north  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  are  quota  of  furs,  but  in  certain  regions  the  fur- 

the  most   important   of   the   large   number   of  producing  animals  have  become  almost  or  quite 

islands  which  belong  to  the  province.  extinct.    Moose  and  deer  in  the  south,  and  cari- 

Climate.  The*  winters  in  Quebec  are  long  and  boo  in  the  north,  not  to  mention  smaller  varieties 
cold;  the  summers  warm,  though  not  to  excess,  of  game  animals,  are  still  abundant,  but  these, 
The  mean  annual  temperature  ranges  from  45°  too,  are  rapidly  being  killed, 
at  Montreal  to  29°  in  southern  Labrador.  The  Forests.  In  the  Ottawa  and  Saint  Law- 
annual  precipitation  in  the  Saint  Lawrence  val-  rence  valleys  and  the  highlands  south  of 
ley  is  quite  adequate  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  Saint  Lawrence  there  is  a  mixed  forest 
The  air  is  in  general  remarkably  dry  and  free  such  as  is  typical  of  the  New  England 
from  fog,  and  therefore  extremely  healthful  and  States  to  the  south.  Here  are  found 
bracing,  not  even  the  extremes  of  the  winter's  maples,  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  other  hard  woods, 
cold  being  intolerable.  The  deep  winter  snows  together  with  the  red  and  the  white  pine,  the 
last  from  November  to  April  (except  in  the  cedar,  spruce,  birch,  and  other  varieties  of  ever- 
farthest  district  south ) ,  and  afford  a  necessary  greens.    The  region  south  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
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still  contains  extensive  valuable  forest  areas,  as  averaging  $15,000,000  annually.  The  mileage  in 
is  the  case  with  the  Upper  Ottawa  region.  In  1900  was  3414 — about  half  that  of  Ontario, 
the  highland  region  to  the  north  the  sub- Arctic  Most  of  the  lines  are  south  of  the  Saint  Law- 
species  of  flora  prevail,  and  there  are  but  few  rence.  The  only  line  running  into  the  northern 
varieties,  in  marked  distinction  from  the  south-  interior  is  the  one  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Saint 
era  section.  The  best  forest  land  lies  south  John.  Shipbuilding,  which  was  formerly  an  im- 
of  the  watershed,  and  though  not  equal  in  portant  industry,  has  almost  entirely  ceased, 
value  to  the  forests  of  northern  and  central  Logs  used  to  be  shipped  in  the  rough  to  British 
Ontario,  is  yet  very  valuable,  and  is  to-day  the  ports,  but  now  numerous  sawmills  have  been 
great  lumbering  region  of  Quebec.  The  tama-  established,  and  the  timber  is  sawed  into  lumber 
rack  and  the  spruce  occupy  the  wet  boggy  lands  before  shipment.  The  presence  of  tanning  barks, 
in  the  southern  portion  of  this  region,  becoming  notably  the  hemlock,  has  given  rise  to  an  ex- 
common  also  on  the  drier  lands  farther  north,  tensive  tanning  industry.  The  spruce  is  being 
The  Banksian  pine  flourishes  in  the  sandy  and  largely  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  and  its 
rocky  soil,  but  is  inclined  to  be  scrubby  as  com-  products.  Boots  and  shoes  are  made  at  Montreal 
pared  with  the  noble  proportions  it  attains  far*  and  Quebec.  Cottons  are  also  manufactured, 
ther  west.  It  is  estimated  that  one-half  the  area  and  there  is  an  increased  trade  in  printed  cotton 
of  the  province  is  still  forest  or  woodland,  goods.  The  manufacture  of  matches,  potash,  and 
Arctic  flora  is  well  represented  along  the  gulf  other  chemical  products  is  of  some  importance, 
coast.                                                                        '  A  number  of  the  river  rapids  have  been  utilized 

Agriculture.    Farming  is  the  most  important  in  the  generation  of  electrical  light  and  power, 

occupation,  though  cultivation  is  confined  largely  Government.      A     Lieutenant-Governor,    ap- 

to  the  fertile  river  valleys.     In  the  cultivated  pointed  by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  is 

portions  the  soil  is  loamy  and  of  great  fertility.  at  the  head  of  the  Provincial  Government    He 

In  the  vast  stretch  of  highland  north  of  the  fe  assisted  by  a  council  of  usually  six,  who  are 

Saint  Lawrence   it  varies  greatly  in  richness,  responsible  to  the  legislative  bodies— the  Council, 

much   of   the   region   being  either   swampy   or  wftn  24  members,  and  the  Assembly,  with  74 

rocky  and  barren,  the  barrenness  increasing  to  members.     The   province  sends   24  members  to 

the  northward.    The  townships  adjacent  to  Ver-  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons.    For  the  year 

mont    resemble    that    State    in    physical    char-  ending  June  30,  1901,  the  principal  sources  of 

acteristics,     being     better     adapted     to     stock-  revenue  were  received  from  the  sale  of  timber 

raising     than     to     farming.        Formerly     this  limits  ($1,471,004),  Dominion  subsidies  ($1,278,- 

section     produced     enormous     crops     of     hay  987),  and  liquor  licenses  ($661,968),  which  with 

for     shipment     into     the     States,     but     more  0ther  revenues  aggregated  $4,563,432.    The  total 

recently  dairying  has  been  given  great  promi-  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  $4,516,258,  of 

nence,  and  the  products  of  the  soil  are  consumed  which  the  largest  item  was  $1,436,510  interest 

at  home.    The  products  of  the  dairy  are  now  0n  the  national  debt. 

the  farmers'  greatest  source  of  income.    Oats,  Finances.     The  principal  sources  of  revenue 

wheat,  and  buckwheat  are  the  leading  cereals.  are  the  subsidy  from  the  Dominion  Government 

Potatoes,   peas,   turnips,   and  tobacco   are  each  and  income  from  the  sale  of  forests.    The  total 

important.    Parts  of  the  province  are  noted  for  revenue  in  1900-01  was  $4,563,432,  and  total  ex- 

tneir    superior    apples    and    plums,    while    the  penditures  $4,516,251.     The  gross  debt  in  1902 

hardy  varieties  of   smaller   fruits  grow  every-  wa8  $33,597,059,  against  which  the  treasury  held 

where.     Stock-raising   receives  great   attention.  a8geta  of  $1 1,364,132,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  $22,- 

Farming  is  not  yet  extensive  on   the  interior  233  527. 

lands  north  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.     South  of  Population.     The  population  of  Quebec  in- 

the  watershed  the  summers  are  sufficiently  warm  creased  from  1,488,000  in  1891  to   1,621,000  in 

and  the  soil  in  many  places  is  sufficiently  fertile  jgoi.    TMg  was  a  much  larger  rate  of  increase 

to  guarantee  an  extensive  agricultural  develop-  than  is  found  in  any  of  the  other  eastern  prov- 

ment.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  Lake  Saint  inceB,  and  was  made  in  spite  of  a  very  heavy 

John  and  the  Lpper  Ottawa  regions.  emigration  into  the  New  England  States.    The 

Business  Interests.  The  navigable  Saint  gain  is  accounted  for  by  the  unusually  laree 
Lawrence  River  has  been  the  determining  factor  birth  rate,  the  average  size  of  the  families  being 
in  the  development  of  Quebec.  The  largest  ocean  5.5.  The  Indians  of  the  province  number  10,700, 
steamers  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Montreal,  500  most  of  whom  are  well  advanced  in  civilization, 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  shipping  industry  of  Quebec  was  originally  settled  by  the  French, 
this  port  has  made  it  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  whose  descendants  still  form  a  large  majority 
Here  is  collected  almost  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  population.  Their  race  has  remained  prac- 
Canadian  product  which  is  destined  for  foreign  tically  intact:  it  is  still  French  in  language, 
shipment,  to  which  are  added  also  large  quan-  manners,  and  temperament.  This  fact  is  of  first 
tities  of  food  products  from  the  Northern  United  importance  when  the  government  of  the  province 
States.  The  navigation  of  this  stream  has  been  is  considered,  and  is  the  predominant  factor  in 
greatly  improved  (as  has  been  also  that  of  its  almost  every  phase  of  its  social  life.  The  East- 
north  and  south  tributaries,  the  Ottawa  and  era  Townships  received  a  large  number  of  loyal- 
the  Richelieu)  by  the  construction  of  canals  at  ists  from  the  American  colonies  during  the 
points  where  their  courses   are  interrupted  by  Revolution. 

rapids.     For  foreign  shipments,  see  the  article  on  Cities.     In  1901  the  population  of  Montreal 

Canada.    The  principal  export  products  of  Que-  was  266,800;   Quebec,  the  capital,  68.800;   Saint 

bee  are  lumber,  beef,  apples,  and  dairy  products  Henri,    21,192;    Hull,    13,900;    and    Sherbrooke, 

—butter  and  cheese.  11,700.     Montreal    is    the    largest   city    in   the 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  railroads  Dominion,  and  the  large  number  of  racial  ele- 

have   been   aided   by   the   Dominion,   provincial,  ments   represented   give   it  a  cosmopolitan  air. 

and  municipal  governments — the  provincial  aid  The  population  of  Quebec  is  mostly  French. 
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Religion.  Quebec  was  first  settled  by  French  more  rapid  immigration.  Under  the  intention* 
Catholics  and  was  the  centre  of  the  great  mis-  Talon  (q.v.)  the  colony  enjoyed  a  moderate  de- 
sionary  activity  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Catholic  gree  of  prosperity.  The  ablest  Governor  of  this 
faith  still  continues  strongly  predominant,  its  period,  whose  energy  transformed  Canada  into 
adherents  outnumbering  the  Protestants  more  the  semblance  of  a  colonial  power,  was  the  Count 
than  6  to  1.  They  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  de  Frontenac,  whose  two  terms  practically  corn- 
total  Catholic  population  of  the  Dominion.  Of  prised  the  last  three  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
the  Protestants,  the  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  century.  Under  him  the  Iroquois  were  led  to 
and  Methodists  are  strongest.  respect  the  French  power,  while  the  area  for  the 

Education.  The  educational  system  is  unlike  fur  trade  was  greatly  extended;  and  to  accom- 
that  of  any  other  Canadian  province.  As  in  the  plish  this  double  purpose  Fort  Frontenac  was 
case  of  the  others,  however,  there  is  a  "Depart-  established  as  an  outpost  on  Lake  Ontario.  In 
ment  of  Public  Instruction'  with  a  superintendent  1690  an  English  expedition  under  Sir  William 
at  its  head.  But  the  administration  is  represented  Phipps  was  defeated  before  Quebec.  The  total 
by  two  committees,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  immigration  for  the  years  1663  to  1713,  largely 
having  the  care  of  the  schools  of  the  respective  from  the  French  provinces  of  Perche  and  Nor- 
faiths,  prescribing  such  religious  instruction  mandy.  did  not  exceed  6000.  and  the  population 
as  they  see  fit,  and  receiving  proportionate  of  the  territory  included  within  the  present  Prov- 
support  from  the  public  funds.  All  Catholic  ince  of  Quebec  at  the  latter  date  was  less 
bishops  are  members  of  the  Catholic  committee.  than  20,000;  but  Frontenac  had  made  Can- 
The  individual  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  local  ada  a  power  to  be  feared  by  its  English  neigh- 
boards.  There  were,  in  1900,  4980  Catholic  hors.  The  system  of  seigneurial  tenure  had 
schools  and  966  Protestant.  Each  class  of  schools  built  up  the  nucleus  of  an  agricultural  corn- 
contains  some  pupils  of  the  opposite  faith,  80  munity  on  the  banks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  but 
in  every  1000  in  the  Protestant  schools  being  the  vast  forests  of  the  West  still  attracted  the 
Catholics.  The  study  of  agriculture  receives  spe-  more  vigorous  spirits  of  the  population  and 
cial  attention.  There  are  one  dairy  and  four  rendered  settled  conditions  of  social  and  political 
agricultural  schools.    The  expense  of  the  public  order  almost  impossible. 

schools  averages  about  $9  per  enrolled  pupil.  The  religious  Orders  were  often  in  sharp  con- 
About  11  per  cent,  of  this  is  met  by  Government  flict  with  the  Government  officials,  yet  their 
grants,  the  rest  being  raised  by  assessment  influence  on  the  life  of  the  colony  was  generally 
of  the  people.  The  higher  institutions  of  learn-  helpful.  The  Jesuit  College  at  Quebec,  founded 
ing  are  provided  by  private  or  denominational  in  1635,  antedated  Harvard,  and  doubtless  was 
enterprise.  These  are  the  Laval  University  largely  responsible  for  the  evidence  of  culture  in 
(Catholic)  at  Quebec,  with  a  branch  at  Mont-  the  cities  noted  a  century  later  by  the  traveler 
real;  Bishop's  University  (Anglican),  at  Len-  Charlevoix,  and  the  Swedish  botanist  Kalm. 
noiville;  and  McGill  University  (non-denomina-  The  memorable  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
tional),  at  Montreal.  The  last  institution  in  ham,  September  13,  1759,  resulting  in  the 
particular  has  a  wide  reputation.  fall    of    Quebec,   which    was    followed    by   that 

History.     (For  the  period  preceding  perma-  of   Montreal    in    the   next  year,   brought   Can- 

nent  settlement,  see  Canada.)     In  1608  Cham-  ada  under  the  dominion  of  England.     At  that 

plain  laid    the    foundations   of   the    colony   of  time,   of  the  60,000   French  in   the   Valley  of 

Quebec;  and  as  a  result  of  his  twenty-seven  years  the    Saint    Lawrence,    8000    were    gathered    at 

of  activity  in  exploring  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Quebec,  4000  at  Montreal,  and   1000  at  Three 

the  Great  Lakes  as  far  west  as  Huron,  in  cul-  Rivers,  the  total  population  of  the  three  hardly 

tivating  the  friendship  of  the  Canadian  Indians,  equaling    that    of    Boston.    These    three    cities 

and  in  curbing  the  power  of  the  Iroquois,  there  formed  the  centres  of  the  judicial  districts  into 

were  in  Quebec   at  the   time  of  his  death,  on  which  the  English  divided  the  colony,  with  a 

Christmas  Day,    1635,  some   150  colonists,  who  -Superior  Council  at  Quebec.    During  the  eleven 

derived  a  precarious  existence  largely  from  the  years   preceding  the   Quebec   Act   of*  1774,   the 

fur   trade.       (See    Champlain,    Samuel    de.)  small  English  minority  petitioned  for  themselves 

Champlain's  efforts  were  supplemented  in  a  de-  a  representative  system,  wholly  unsuited  to  the 

gree  by  the  work  of  the  Becollet  missionaries,  French  population,  which  would  have  placed  all 

who  arrived  in  1615,  and  the  Jesuits,  who  came  power  in  their  hands.    Though  their  action  gave 

in  1625;  but  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  colony  rise  to  a  race  antagonism,  the  evident  policy  of 

for  the  next  thirty  years,  during  which  period  both  the  home  Government  and  the  local  officials 

occurred  the  failure  of  the  Hundred  Associates  was  to  deal  justly  with  their  new  subjects  and 

under  Richelieu,  clearly  proved  that  no  true  ele-  thus  secure  their  good  will.    This  was  shown  by 

ments  of  colonial  prosperity  could  be  expected  the  liberal  terms  of  the  Quebec  Act  (q.v.).     For 

from   the    initiative  of   individual    Frenchmen,  this  reason,  largely,  all  attempts  of  emissaries 

During  this  period,  in  1642,  came  the  founding  from  the  Continental  Congress  to  stir  up  the 

of  Montreal  and  the  laying  of  the  foundation  Canadians  against  England  and  the  expedition 

of  those    religious    establishments    that    under  of  Montgomery  and  Arnold  in  1775  alike  failed  of 

Monseigneur  de  Laval,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  their  object.    Much  of  the  credit  of  this  result 

Bishop  of  Canada,  assumed  the  commanding  posi-  i8  due  to  the  wise  rule  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the 

tion  which  they  continued  to  hold  while  French  Military  Governor. 

domination  lasted.  When,  in  1663,  Canada  was  By  the  end  of  the  Revolution  at  least  10,000 
made  a  royal'  government,  its  French  popula-  exiled  loyalists  had  sought  the  valley  of  the  Saint 
tion  amounted  to  only  2500,  largely  centred  at  Lawrence  and  the  region  bordering  upon  the 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers.  lakes  beyond,  and  they  now  petitioned  for  a  sepa- 
The  coming  of  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  in  1665,  rate  western  district.  By  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
followed  by  his  successful  campaigns  against  the  stitutional  Act  of  1791  their  prayer  was  granted, 
Mohawks,  two  years  later,  was  the  signal  for  a  but  the  period  down  to  1812  was  marked  by  a 
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growing  race   hostility   in   Lower   Canada,   as  acres,  at  a  height  of  333  feet  above  the  level  of 

Quebec  was  then  called.  During  the  second  war  the  river,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  1823, 

between  the  United   States  and   Great  Britain  and  garrisoned  by  Canadian  militia.    The  upper 

the  province  suffered  little;  on  the  contrary,  the  town  contains  the  principal  residences,  churches, 

general  effect  was  a  greater  unity  of  sentiment  buildings,  public  walks  and  gardens,  and  shops, 

among  the  two  leading  elements  of  its  popula-  One  of  its  most  interesting  points  is  the  Dufferin 

tion,  although  up  to  1836  the  relations  between  Terrace,  a  promenade,  1400  feet  long  and  200 

the  elective  assembly  and  the  royal  governors  feet  above  the  river,  opened  in  1879  and  affording 

were  far  from  cordial.    This  fact,  however,  led  a  fine  view.    This  was  constructed  on  the  site  of 

but  few  French-Canadians  of  prominence  to  take  the  residence  of  the  early  French  governors,  the 

part  in  the  Rebellion  of  1837-38,  which  resulted  Chateau  Saint  Louis,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834. 

in    the   collapse    of   Papineau's   scheme    of   *La  In  the  Governor's  garden,  overlooking  the  Saint 

Nation    Canadienne.'      (See    Papineau,    Louis  Lawrence  River,  stands  a  monument  to  the  mem- 

Joseph.)     In  the  latter  year  the  population  of  ory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  and  on  the  Saint 

Lower  Canada  approached  300,000,  of  whom  one-  Foye  Road  an  iron  pillar  surmounted  by  a  bronze 

fourth  were  of  British  origin,  and  this  element  statue  commemorates  the  battle  of  Saint  Foye, 

largely  controlled  the  industry  of  the  province,  fought  on  that  site. 

Quebec  and  Montreal  each  boasted  a  population        Quebec's  chief  attractions  are:  the  Parliament 

of  35,000.  and  departmental  buildings ;  the  court-house,  cus* 

Following  the  Rebellion,  the  two  provinces  torn-house,  and  city  hall;  the  Masonic  hall;  the 
were  again  united  for  general  purposes  by  the  Basilica,  formerly  the  cathedral,  with  specimens 
Act  of  1841,  and  a  Parliament  of  two  elective  of  several  of  the  greatest  painters;  the  Seminary 
Houses  constituted.  As  there  was  some  opposi-  of  Quebec;  the  Laval  University,  deriving  its 
tion  to  the  provision  that  all  debates  in  this  name  from  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  well 
Parliament  must  be  conducted  in  English,  this  equipped  with  a  library,  museum,  a  picture  gal- 
was  shortly  repealed  in  favor  of  the  French  rep-  lery,  and  scientific  apparatus — the  largest  edu- 
resentatives  from  Quebec.  By  the  Act  of  1867  cational  Roman  Catholic  institution  in  Canada; 
Quebec  became  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  Ursuline  Convent,  where  Montcalm  is 
of  which  the  course  of  her  leaders  has  made  her  buried.  Quebec  has  the  Hotel  Dieu  Convent  and 
a  conservative,  though  consistently  loyal  mem-  Hospital;  Morrin  College  (Presbyterian),  called 
ber,  despite  scattered  attempts  to  stir  up  race  after  its  founder  and  connected  with  McGill 
feeling  during  the  Riel  Rebellion  of  1885  (see  University  of  Montreal;  and  the  Marine  Hos- 
Riel,  Louis)  and  the  recent  Boer  War.  See  pital.  There  are  many  educational  institutions, 
Canada.  several  public  libraries,  and  a  literary  and  his- 

Bibliography.     Low,  "Explorations  and  Sur-  torical   society,   founded   at  Morrin   College  in 

veys  in  the  Interior  of  the  Gaspg  Peninsula,"  in  T824,  which  possesses  valuable  records  and  his- 

Canada   Geological   Survey  Report   of  Progress  torical  manuscripts. 

(Quebec,  1883) ;  Coffin,  "The  Province  of  Quebec        The  lower  town  is  the  seat  of  commerce,  and 

in  the  Early  American  Revolution,"  in  University  much  rock  has  been  cut  to  construct  its  narrow, 

of  Wisconsin  Bulletin,  vol.  i.,  No.  Hi.  (Madison,  irregular  streets.     Near  it  are  the  districts  of 

1896) ;    Quebec   Lands,   Forests,   andm  Fisheries  Saint  Roch  and  Saint  Sauveur,  containing  many 

(Quebec,  1898).  manufactories.     The  chief  industry  is  the  ship- 

QTJEBEC.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  ping  of  lumber  brought  in  rafts  and  collected  into 
Quebec,  and  the  oldest  city  in  Canada,  in  latitude  coves  which  extend  for  six  miles  above  the  town. 
46°  48'  N.,  longitude  71°  12'  W.,  180  miles  north-  The  principal  manufactures  and  exports  are 
east  of  Montreal,  430  miles  north-northeast  of  New  leather,  iron  castings,  boots,  shoes,  furs,  grain, 
York  (Map:  Quebec,  E  4).  Quebec  is  situated  cattle,  musical  instruments,  cutlery,  machinery, 
on  a  promontory  called  Cape  Diamond,  named  nails,  india-rubber  goods,  rope,  and  steel.  Quebec 
from  the  prevalence  of  quartz,  and  formed  by  the  early  achieved  a  reputation  for  ship-building, 
confluence,  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Saint  and  the  Royal  William,  one  of  the  first  vessels 
Charles  rivers.  Its  picturesque  position,  and  the  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  steam  alone, 
fact  that  its  historical  sites  have  never  been  de-  was  built  here  in  1831.  The  rocks  and  wharves 
faced  and  altered,  make  it  one  of  the  most  roman-  extend  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
tic  and  interesting  towns  in  North  America.  It  Charles,  where  the  spacious  Louise  Basin  is 
resembles  a  mediaeval  European  town  rather  than  inclosed  by  the  Louise  Embankment,  which  forms 
a  city  in  the  New  World,  and,  owing  to  its  im-  a  fine  river-front  promenade, 
pregnable  aspect,  has  been  termed  the  Gibraltar  Quebec  is  supplied  with  water  from  Lake  Saint 
of  America.  Grouped  on  and  below  the  rocky,  Charles,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity,  the  power 
precipitous  bluff,  with  its  low,  irregular  build-  for  which  is  obtained  from  Montmorency  Falls, 
ings  and  river  craft  at  the  base,  it  presents  a  seven  miles  distant.  Quebec  sends  three  members 
quaint  appearance.  The  city  is  divided  into  an  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  and  three 
upper  and  a  lower  town.  Access  to  the  former,  to  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
perched  high  on  the  precipitous  eminence,  is  Interesting  localities  in  the  neighborhood  in- 
obtained  by  several  flights  of  narrow  steps,  elude  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  named  after  a  pilot 
an  elevator,  and  a  steep  and  winding  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  who  owned  this  tract  of 
street.  The  portion  of  the  upper  town  land,  and  containing  a  monument  to  Wolfe  in 
near  Which  lie  the  suburbs  of  Saint  honor  of  the  victory  of  1759;  Wolfe's  Cove,  where 
John  and  Saint  Louis  is  surrounded  by  a  mas-  the  British  encamped;  Pres  de  Ville,  where  Gen- 
sive  wall,  but  several  of  the  fortifications  have  eral  Montgomery  fell  in  1775;  Montmorency 
been  destroyed.  Three  gates  have  been  re-  Falls,  where  Montcalm  resisted  Wolfe,  noted  for 
moved,  the  two  remaining  being  Saint  Louis  its  beautiful  scenery  and  cataract;  Beauport 
and  Kent  Gate.  The  summit  of  Cape  Dia-  and  its  asylum;  Levis,  with  its  three  forts; 
mond  is  crowned  by  a  citadel,  covering  forty  Lorette  (q.v.),  with  its  falls,  Indian  church,  and 
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Indian  settlement;  the  Chaudiere  Falls;   Saint  pedient  to  exclude  Catholics  from  the  assembly; 

Anne  de  Beaupre,  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  whose  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  thought  unsafe  to  admit 

church  contains  relics  of  Saint  Anne,  supposed  to  them,  and  as  a  consequence  an  appointed  council 

effect  marvelous  cures ;  Chateau  Bigot,  an  histor-  took  the  place  of  a  representative  assembly.    The 

ical  house  near  Charlesburg;   Cap  Rouge;   and  act  was  regarded  by  the  English  colonists  as  a 

Isle  d'Orleans,  where  General  Wolfe  established  blow  aimed  directly  at  them,  and  was  a  factor  in 

his  camp  prior  to  the  siege  of  Quebec.  bringing  on  the  Revolution. 

An  Indian  town  named  Stadacona  occupied  For  the  American  view  of  the  spirit  and  pur- 
part of  the  present  site  of  Quebec  in  1535  when  pose  of  the  act,  consult  Bancroft,  History  of  the 
Jacques  Cartier  explored  the  Saint  Lawrence.  United  States  (New  York,  1883-85) ;  for  the 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  English  view,  consult  an  article  in  the  Annual 
by  Sieur  de  Roberval  in  1542-43.  Its  real  founder  Report  rf  the  American  Historical  Association 
was  Champlain,  who  established  a  small  trading  for  1894  (Washington,  1895). 
post  here  in  1608,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Quebec.  jyiiwun  a  i,su,nA  a  +„«^  «#  g™,h»  a«,««; 
lTl629  Sir  David  Kirke  captured  the  settlement,  WmCBVA,k* 5hw&'  „A  tnbe  of  South  Amen* 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  French  three  years  can  Indians-  S"  Quichua. 
later.  When  the  colony  was  made  a  royal  gov-  QUEDAH,  k&'da,  or  KEDAH.  A  tributary 
eminent  in  1663,  Quebec  became  the  capital.  The  State  of  Siam  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay 
English  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cap-  Peninsula,  north  of  Perak  and  of  the  British 
tureit  in  1690  and  1711,  and  through  the  daring  Province  of  Wellesley  (Map:  Siam,  D  6).  It 
of  General  Wolfe  in  1759  it  finally  fell  into  Brit-  formerly  included  the  island  of  Penang  and  the 
ish  possession,  which  has  never  been  interrupted,  territory  of  the  Province  of  Wellesley.  Area, 
A  fruitless  effort  was  made  by  the  Americans  to  3600  square  miles.  Population  (estimated), 
capture  the  city  by  assault  on  December  31,  1775,  30,000. 

when  General  Montgomery  was  killed.     For  sev-  «TroTYr-rKroTrofl.    i,„x^n»«  vow?w      a  «;+„  ;n 

.—i  «r~*-~  rw„«K-w,  ™,«o  *i*A  AOn;+ni  «*  tt«h«^  n«.«  QUEDLINBUECr,  kvedlin-boorK.     A  city  in 

eral  years  Quebec  was  the  capital  of  United  Can-    xl_    t>      .  .  0       i_  t> „•«.     «  ±1^  -d^j^  o< 

5a^^^                                                    S  i^SS^^                      Map?  Prtsia 

&a^e°^^  ?»>.    »  Preserves  i. ^  to^  «U- «d 

rapid.     The  ^pulTtion,  to  1881,  numbered  62,  towers   and  on  a  rocky  height  u .an  old  castle, 

446;  in  1891,  63,090;   in  1901,  68,834,  five-sixths  the  seat  of  the  f uncus Abbey  of  Quedlinburg 

beiii  French,  and  Roman  Catholics.     Consult:  ^j"  £**  '?  **  teT**  ^^l^SZ^l 

Ru^U,  Queoec  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is  (Quebec,  T^^ere  ^SIs  of' German  emPe?o« 

TtiJ^Z  lWC'  Tk€  PUlCe  ^  tk€  P€°-  ^e ^btyWof !q£Sd^ 

pie  UMew  xorK,  xwa).  siituted  a  State  of  the  German  Empire  down  to 

QUEBEC  ACT.  An  act  of  the  English  Parlia-  1803.  It  became  Protestant  in  1539.  The  abbey 
ment  passed  in  1774  providing  a  government  for  church,  restored  in  1862,  with  its  mediaeval  relics, 
the  Province  of  Canada,  which  had  been  acquired  is  of  great  interest,  and  there  are  other  note- 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763.  The  three  fea-  worthy  ecclesiastical  remains,  an  ancient  town- 
tures  of  the  act  which  have  called  forth  the  most  hall,  -and  fine  sculptural  monuments,  including 
extended  discussion  were:  (1)  the  extension  of  statues  of  Klopstock  and  Karl  Ritter,  who  were 
the  boundaries  of  the  province  so  as  to  include  born  here.  Quedlinburg  is  the  centre  of  the  sec- 
all  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  and  ond  largest  seed-producing  district  in  Germany, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  thus  confining  the  Atlan-  and  manufactures  machinery,  aniline  dyes, 
tic  colonies  within  the  Alleghanies,  in  spite  of  starch,  cloth,  and  wire  goods.  There  is  a  large 
their  claims  to  the  land  to  the  west;  (2)  the  annual  cattle  market.  Quedlinburg  was  a  mem- 
substitution  of  the  French  civil  law  therein  for  ber  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  Population,  in 
English  law;  and  (3)  the  withholding  of  repre-  1890,  20,761;  in  1900,  23,378. 
sentative  English  institutions,  such  as  existed  in  QTJEBN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY.  The  fund 
the  other  English  provinces.  The  act  excited  .  7riV%  ,.?  ?*  *  A  a™  *~  -V.« 
great  indignation  among  English-speaking  peo-  foraf  *  by  the  liberality  of  Queen ^ Anne  to  aug 

pies  both  at  home  and  especially  in  the  thirteen  ™**>  ««  P?0™  l™&oiAthea  CfvUrC*  fJ^* 

English  colonies.     The  reason  assigned  by  the  £■*    ™"  *«s  <*  the  fund  was  the  annates o, 

English  for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  was  the  first  year's  whole  profits  of  a  spiritual  pre- 

the°necessity  of  annexing  the  Northwest  Territory  J*™*-     This  tax,  which  at  one  time ;  went  to 

to  some  civil  government  in  view  of  the  almost  the  Pope,  was  annexed  to  the  Crown  during  the 

anarchical  conditions  there  prevailing;  and  hav-  ™&  °*  Hen7  JUL  and  received  by  his  suc- 

ing  reached  that  conclusion,  the  Government  de-  «~™  <*own  Jo  Queeir Anne,  who  formed  it  into 

eld  tharthere  were  good  Masons  why  it  should  *  *™*  ^*r  ^JCrti^S  KSS'^S 

be  annexed  to  Canadaf  With  regard  to  the  sub-  of.  <*•  kngdom.  x  During  the  year  1900  the  ad- 


or 


predomi  

found  impossible  to  put  English  law  into  prac-        QUEEN  ANNE'S  WAR.     The  name  com- 

tice  except  in  commercial  matters,  and  as  the  monly  given  to  that  part  of  the  struggle  known 

French  customary  law  had,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  which  was 

continued  undisturbed,  the  act  of  Parliament  in  fought  in  America.     In  America  the  war  began 

question   merely   legalized   the   existing   status,  in  the  fall  of  1702  by  an  unsuccessful  expedition 

Finally,  the  English  justified  the  withholding  of  from  South  Carolina  against  the  Spaniards  in 

representative  institutions  on  the  ground  of  the  Saint  Augustine.    In  the  north  the  brunt  of  the 

religious  difficulties  involved.     In  view  of  the  war  fell  upon  New  England,  for,  in  consideration 

Roman  Catholic  majority,  it  was  deemed  inex-  of  the  fact  that  the  Iroquois  promised  to  remain 
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neutral,  the  French  decided  it  would  be  wisest  QUEEN  CHABLOTTE  SOTTED.  The  north- 
not  to  attack  New  York.  At  first  the  New  Eng-  ern  part  of  the  channel  separating  Vancouver 
land  Indians  also  promised  Governor  Dudley  that  Island  (q.v.)  from  the  mainland, 
they  would  remain  neutral,  but  in  a  few  weeks  qtjeEN  CITy,  or  Queen  of  tee  West.  A 
th-!£  iro£  tht1T  Promls?J  an*>  in  conjunction  lar  name  of  Cincinnati  0hia  Buffal  New 
with  the  French  ravapd  the  whole  New  England  ^    is  called  the  Queen  cu     of  ih$  ^ 

frontier     On  March  1    1704,  a  party  of  French  and  s&n       Australia,  the  Queen  City  of  the 

and  Indians  under  Hertel  de  Rouville  captured  g0Ufn 

the  town  of  Deerfield,  killed  about  50  of  the  in*        ^wL****,  ...._ .  ,      ,  .,,«,. 

habitants,   and  carried   112   into  captivity.     In  Q^EEN  CONCH.    A  local  name  in  the  West 

August,    1708,   the   town   of   Haverhill,   on   the  Indies  for  one  of  the  large  helmet  shells  (Co«m 

Merrimac,  suffered  a  like  fate.    The  British  col-  oameo)   extensively  used  for  cameo-cutting  (see 

onists  in  1704  and  again  in  1707  attempted,  but  Ca^\  the  U1lder  }&**  #7"$  a  deeP  d"*"1" 

without  success,  to  rapture  Port  Royal  in  Acadia.  ored  backgroUnd  to  the  white  design  carved  in  the 

In  1709  a  grand  expedition  against  Canada  was  8UPerncial  layers. 

planned,  but  the  non-arrival  of  an  expected  Eng-  QUEEN-FISH,  or  White  Cboaker.    A  small 

lish  fleet  caused  the  plan  to  miscarry.     In  Sep-  scisenid  fish   (Seriphus  politus)   of  the  southern 

tember  of  the  following  year  six  English  vessels,  part  of  California,  which  is  common  on  sandy 

with  thirty  from  New  England  and  four  New  shores,   is   about  a   foot  in  length,  and  is  an 

England  regiments,  sailed  from  Boston,  and  after  excellent  pan-fish.    It  is  bluish  above  and  bright 

a  short  siege  Port  Royal  was  compelled  to  capitu-  silvery  below,  with  the  fins  bright  yellow, 

late.     In  honor  of  the  Queen  the  place  was  re-  QUEEN    OP    THE    ADRIATIC.     A  name 

named  Annapolis.     Encouraged  by  this  victory,  given  ^  Venice  on  account  0f  its  situation  and  its 

the  English  again  planned  the  conquest  of  Canada,  ^y  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  East 

One  expedition  was  to  march  from  Albany  and  at-        ^1™,™   ^^  —,„         „  , 

tack  Montreal;  another  and  the  more  important,  f?1™™  0P  T¥E  ANTIIXES.  Cuba,  to 
the  nucleus  of  which  consisted  of  fifteen  English  c&Ued  because  of  its  natural  beauties  and  ad- 
ships  of  war,  forty  transports,  and  seven  battal-  vantages. 

ions  of  Marlborough's  veterans,  was  to  operate  QUEEN'S  BENCH.    See  Kino's  Bench. 

against  Quebec.     The  fleet,  reinforced  by  many  QTJEENS'BEBBY,  William  Douglas,  fourth 

colonial  vessels,  sailed  from  Boston  on  July  30,  d^  of  ( 1724-I8IO) .    A  British  rake  and  sporte- 

1711,  but  on  the  night  of  August  22d  eight  ves-  man>  known  a8  <01d  q»     He  wa8  notorious  for 

sels  and  about  a  thousand  men  were  lost  upon  the  his  shameless  excesses.    As  Earl  of  March  he  was 

rocks  of  the  Egg  Islands  in  the  Saint  Lawrence.  Vice-Admiral  of  Scotland  from  1767  to  1776,  and 

Discouraged  by  this  event,  the  incompetent  com-  inherited  the  title  of  Duke,  with  a  large  fortune, 

mander,  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  gave  up  the  at-  in  1778     He  ifl  chiefly  remembered  through  the 

tempt,  and  the  whole  campaign  ended  in  a  mis-  poem8   written  in   his  dishonor  by   Burns  aod 

erable  failure.     The  remainder  of  the  struggle  Wordsworth.     In  Thackeray's  Virginians  he  ap- 

was  marked  merely  by  border  raids,  and  no  im-  ^^  as  the  Earl  of  March# 

portant   operations   were   undertaken   by   either  J^nnn^ir„n„nn„  n„  ^n      .                 ,  ,     , 

side.     In  1713  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes-  .OTEENSBEBBY  PLOT.    A  supposed  Jacob- 

sion  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Peace  of  ^e  plot  in   Scotland  in   1703,   revealed,  it  wis 

Utrecht,  but  hostilities  with  the  Indians  con-  claimed,  through  the  relations  of  the  Duke  of 

tinued  for  some  time  longer.    So  far  as  the  terms  Queensberry    with    the    notorious    Lord   Lovtt 

of    the    treaty    concerned    North    America,    the  (<l'v*)« 

French  gave  up  the  territory  around  Hudson  QUEENSBEBBY,  John  Sholto  Douglas, 
Bay,  and  surrendered  all  claim  to  sovereignty  Marquis  of  (1844-1900).  An  English  patron  of 
over  Newfoundland,  although  they  retained  the  sport.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  marquis  in 
privilege  of  drying  fish  on  the  west  coast.  Acadia  1858,  served  in  the  army  from  1859  to  1864,  and 
was  also  ceded  to  England,  but  the  French  were  was  a  representative  peer  for  Scotland  from 
allowed  to  keep  Cape  Breton,  with  the  right  to  1872  to  1880.  He  became  best  known  as  a  patron 
fortify  it.  Consult:  the  Massachusetts  Histor-  of  sparring.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
ical  Collections;  the  Massachusetts  Historical  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club  in  1860,  and  in 
Society  Proceedings;  Church,  Entertaining  Pas-  1867  took  part  in  drawing  up  the  rules  bearing 
sages*  (Boston,  1716);  The  Redeemed  Captive  the  name  of 'Queensberry  rules.'  See  Pugilism. 
(Boston,  1707;  Northampton,  1853),  by  Rev.  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  at  Cam- 
John  Williams,  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  bridge,  England.  It  was  founded  in  1448  by  Queen 
Deerfield ;  Drake,  The  Border  Wars  of  New  Eng-  Margaret  of  Anjou,  consort  of  Henry  VI.,  replacing 
land  (New  York,  1897)  ;  and  Parkman,  A  Half-  a  foundation  called  the  College  of  Saint  Bernard, 
Century  of  Conflict  (Boston,  1892;  later  ed.  established  two  years  earlier  by  her  husband.  The 
1897).  new  foundation  was  known  as  Queen's  College 
QUEEN  CHABLOTTE  (sh&rl6t)  IS-  of  Saint  Margaret  and  Saint  Bernard,  but  was 
LANDS.  A  group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  refounded  by  Elizabeth  Woodville,  consort  of 
British  Columbia,  130  miles  northwest  of  Van-  Edward  IV.,  under  its  present  name.  The  site 
couver  Island  (Map:  Canada,  D  6).  Area,  5100  was  given  by  Richard  Andrew  of  Cambridge,  and 
square  miles.  They  are  mountainous,  rising  to  a  the  endowment  chiefly  gathered  by  the  first  mas- 
height  of  5000  feet,  except  Graham  Island,  the  ter,  Andrew  Doket.  Recently  the  college  has  had 
largest  and  northernmost,  which  is  chiefly  a  roll-  an  enrollment  of  about  eighty  undergraduates 
ing  plain.  All  of  them  are  densely  forested,  and  and  it  presents  to  eight  livings.  The  buildings, 
the  climate  is  very  humid.  They  are  inhabited  by  which  preserve  their  early  character,  are  among 
the  remnants  of  the  Haida  (q.v.)  tribe,  and  a  the  most  interesting  in  the  university.  The 
few  white  settlers,  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing.  library  contains  about  30,000  volumes.    Queens' 
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was  the  residence  of  Erasmus  during  his  stay  QUEEN8/LAND.    A  State  of  Australia,  oc- 

in  Cambridge.  cupying  the  northeastern  part  of  the  continent. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.    A  college  at  Oxford,  JUarU^ 

England.    It  was  founded  in  1340-41  by  Robert  ^^q^^^9^  w    New    South 

de  Eglesfield,   chaplain   to   Philippa,    Queen   of  *™   ^ST^   the    wUbv    South    Australia 

Edward  III.,  for  a  provost  and  twelve  scholars,  ™;   Tustralia    G    3)       Its   extreme    lenirth 

in  imitation  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.     Poverty  jMap '    ^U8"alia»    *»  .  **•            • exlr?,me    1fngtn 

...      av        n            ^fvouxco-  .  *vy  *v  from  north  to  south  is  1260  miles,  its  extreme 

was  enjoined;    the  college  was  very  ecclesiasti-  breadth    940   miles    and   its   area  'ig   estimated 

cal  in  its  tone,  the  fellows  being  required  to  be  *F e*™ \* *°   ""f  'm a™   **   "IS  "   "SSf^S 

.     ,  i        j             j                u    *i      *     i«     «^^«  at  668,497  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-nitn  of 

m  holy  orders,  and,  as  a  charity,  twelve  noor  th        ^     f"Hh     United  States. 

boys  were,  supported  out  of  its  revenues.     The  Queenaland  ha8  a  c^tH^  0f  2230  miles.    Its 

positions  in  tte  college  were  practicaUy  confined  *                t     f          pi        D             fa    c 

to  the  North  Country,  of  which  the  founder  was  Y    k  th    nM^an  extrelnity  cf  York  Peninsu£ 

^lasrp^l^lourtLn*  H£  *"£*  *J  £lZr{?2  SXtfStt 

felled,  £rt  Lenty-five  scholars,  and  two  Bible  »f  ««S  5462^  fit  £*&£,£& 

clerks.    There  are  actuaUy   however,  thirty-five  ffl  ^                    f  2Q  to  j  Q  „       b         «im. 

t\?l             H  exhibitioners,   besides   a  '      n                        ^            f 

number  of  honorary  fellows  and  lecturers,  and  u  h  .      ^  t  1000      u      j            d  ,    ,         ft" 

co  lege  officials      The  buildings  date  from  the  b      d  gh          f       it        te     ^      uh 

late  seventeenth  century,  the  hall  by  Sir  ^Christo-  w     d       T,H              Dividing  Range>  whicn 

pherWren  and  the  library    with  about  60,000  ,           h         u       eastern    coast    of    the 

volumes,  being  especially  noteworthy.     Various  0OlMaa^  Khere    weeto    (arther   from    ^   ^ 

quaint  customs   prevail   in  the   college,   partic-  t-        .      '.      .        ._„♦,„,_  statea      But  lt  .^fa 

ulsrly  the  ceremony  of  the  boar's  head  at  Christ-  "SYLmoertf  B^" *Tnd  divfdes  fnt  j£S 

mas,  and  the  New  Year's  custom  of  presenting  ^oo4.   w„Ma    ^   *i.«4.   +u«   „i,Aifl   *„«,*—    .*<„+ 

each  of  the  fellows  with  a  needle,  and  admonish  Tf^f £  J"   *£*  JSLWJ^  ^   ™. fS 

tog  him   to   thrift     Among   the   distinguished  of  tbe,  state  for  .*»  "^f?  from  *H  c?wt  w 

Jmbers  of  the  college  have  been  JohnWiclif  ^^^L^^TS^J^S  t?! 

,n„.   li„*     i?Amn-A    +u^    mnrti,   ik.;«««    xj««w^  average  elevation   of   2000   to   3000   feet,   with 

T^tdffii    WyXrley    Jeremy  leXam    Mi£  a  ma™  hei*ht  of  540°  feet'     *"  westera 

f^  «S^ \~J cheTleJf  Jeremv  ^entnam,  Mit-  hftlf   fa   ftn   undulating   p!ain   traversed   in  its 

iora,  ana  uenrey.  north   oentr|ll   part  by   a  western   spur   of   the 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of  Great  Divide.  There  are  four  principal  drain- 
higher  education,  situated  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  age  systems:  first,  the  rivers  flowing  eastward 
It  was  founded  in  1845  and  constituted  part  of  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  though  short,  are 
the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  until  the  pas-  navigable  tidal  streams  for  considerable  dis- 
sape  of  the  University  Education  Act  in  1879.  In  tances ;  second,  those  flowing  through  the  plain 
1902  it  had  an  attendance  of  349,  with  a  teaching  southward  to  the  Darling;  third,  those  flowing 
staff  of  22  professors,  offering  courses  in  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  and  fourth, 
liberal  arts,  medicine  and  law.  The  library  con-  those  flowing  westward  and  losing  themselves 
tained  about  55,450  volumes.  in   the   great   central    plains   of    the    continent. 

WEEK'S    COLLEGE.      An    institution    of  SwaKta.1"  ^^  "*"*  ***  "*  °f  ^ 

higher  education  situated  »J  Galway  Ireland     It  ^      h   j  \       ^              t  ^  t  ^tw     th 

was  founded  in  1845,  together  with  the  colleges  .       .     »v*  ««'•.«*«»•'   ^-^       y*- 

at  Cork  and  Belfast  as  a  part  of  Queen's  Uni-  **W«,  Queensland  enjoys  a  comparatively  equa- 

<.„„;.„    ».■.*   i™,„m„   s-j««1«j^4.   s_    msn      t+  We  climate.   The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the 

JZ ^Lt^L^S^Z  *Z  *i?Hlw»ii  southeastern  part  is  69%  and  even  in  the  arid 

gives  instruction  in  law,  medicine,  and  the  liberal  wegtern    p,ain;    ^    te  '    rature    ^^    ri8eg 

above  95°.     The  rainfall  is  very  unevenly  dis- 

QTJEEK'S    COLLEGE.      An    institution    of  tributed.     On  the  east  coast  it  ranges  from  50 

higher  education,  situated  at  Cork,  Ireland.     It  inches  at  Brisbane  to  100  and  even  150  inches 

was  founded  in  1845,  forming  a  part  of  Queen's  farther  north.    It  decreases  very  rapidly  toward 

Univerftity  until  1879,  together  with  Queen's  Col-  the  interior,  being  generally  less  than  20  inches 

lege  in  Belfast  and  Queen's  College  in  Galway.  west  of  the  mountains,  and  falling  to  6  inches 

It  offers  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  and  medicine,  in  the  extreme  west.     The  rainfall  throughout 

QUEEN'S  COUNSEL.    See  Kino's  Counsel,  the  Stete  is  very  uncertain. 

The  great  western  plains  have  a  rich  black 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY.  A  southeastern  inland  soil,  but  are  generally  treeless,  though  covered 
county  of  Leinster,  Ireland,  bounded  north  by  with  grass  and  shrubs.  The  valleys  along  the 
King's  County,  east  by  Kildare  and  Carlow,  south  coast  are  filled  with  thick  deposits  of  alluvial 
by  Kilkenny,  and  west  by  Tipperary  and  King's  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  here  we  find  a  lux- 
County  (Map:  Ireland,  D  4).  Area,  664  square  uriant  tropical  forest  growth.  Though  the  pre- 
miles.  The  Barrow  is  the  chief  river.  On  the  dominating  species  are  Australian  types,  such 
northwestern  border  lie  the  Slieve  Bloom  Moun-  as  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia,  the  flora  of  Queens- 
tains,  and  the  Dysart  Hills  occupy  the  south-  land  differs  from  that  of  the  other  States  in 
east,  the  rest  of  the  surface  being  flat  or  gently  having  a  large  admixture  of  Indian,  Malayan, 
undulating.  Dairy  farming  is  the  principal  in-  and  Polynesian  types,  notably  among  the  cy- 
dustry.  Coarse  linen  and  cotton  cloths  are  manu-  cads  and  palms.  Here  grow  the  screw-pines 
factored  in  small  quantities,  and  coal  is  mined.  {Pandanus)  and  the  Araucarias,  while  the 
The  capital  is  Maryborough.  Population,  in  coasts  and  tidal  streams  are  lined  with  man- 
1841.  154,000;  in  1851,  111,700;  in  1891,  63,855;  grove  thickets.  The  fauna,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  1901,  57,225.  is  typically  Australian. 
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The  great  western  plains  are  Cretaceous,  part-  creased  since  that  year  to  10,339,185  in  1900. 
ly  consisting  of  the  series  known  as  Desert  sand-  This  decrease  was  attributed  to  drought  In 
stone.  It  incloses  a  large  area  of  metamorphic  many  places  the  drought  of  late  has  been  effect- 
rocks  in  the  northwest,  and  disappears  under  ually  guarded  against  by  the  boring  of  Artesian 
the  Tertiary  strata  fringing  the  shores  of  the  wells,  and  occasionally  by  damming  streams  and 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  eastern  mountain  belt  other  means.  Queensland  has  more  than  twice 
consists  very  largely  of  granites  and  igneous  as  many  cattle  as  any  other  Australian  State. 
rocks,  with  extensive  volcanic  areas  of  more  The  number  increased  from  3,162,752  in  1880 
or  less  recent  origin.  The  granite  ranges  are  to  7,012,997  in  1894,  since  which  time  it  has 
flanked  by  large  areas  of  Paleozoic  rocks,  chiefly  decreased  to  4,078,191  in  1900.  The  introduc- 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous.  There  are  exten-  tion  of  improved  methods  of  caring  for  meat— 
sive  coal  beds  in  the  State,  both  in  the  Carbon-  freezing,  preserving,  etc. — makes  possible  larger 
iferous  and  in  the  Cretaceous  strata  of  the  shipments  of  meat  products,  and  increases  the 
west.  Auriferous  quartz  veins  are  also  scattered  profit  accruing  in  stock-raising.  Dairy  farming 
through  the  mountain  region,  and  lodes  of  silver,  is  beginning  to  receive  much  attention,  and  many 
copper,  mercury,  bismuth,  antimony,  tin,  and  co-  cooperative  creameries  have  been  established  in 
bait  are  also  found.  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  In  1900  there 
The  mineral  resources,  especially  its  gold,  have  were  456,788  horses  and  122,187  hogs  in  the 
contributed  much  to  the  development  of  Queens-  State. 

land.  The  total  gold  production  to  the  end  Queensland  has  a  variety  of  industries  such  as 
of  1900  was  £50,209,783.  Since  1889  the  annual  the  manufacture  of  flour,  sugar,  butter  and 
output  has  not  fallen  below  two  million  pounds  cheese,  brewing  and  distilling,  meat-packing,  tan- 
in  value.  The  highest  figure  reached,  £2,871,700,  ning,  and  the  sawing  of  lumber.  In  1899,  28,883 
was  in  1900.  The  output  of  tin,  formerly  an  im-  hands  were  employed  in  the  various  branches  of 
portant  source  of  income,  has  been  much  reduced  manufacturing. 

during  recent  years,  the  value  having  been  In  the  external  trade  the  imports  increased 
estimated  at  £74,041  in  1900.  The  value  of  the  from  £5,066,700  in  1890  to  £7,184,112  in  1900, 
copper  output  fluctuates  greatly.  In  1900  it  but  decreased  in  the  following  year.  The  ex- 
was  £23,040.  The  value  of  silver  lead  in  the  ports  gained  from  £8,554,512  in  1890  to  £11,- 
same  year  was  £12,712,  which  was  several  times  942,858  in  1899,  but  declined  in  the  two  subse- 
less  than  was  common  a  decade  earlier.  The  quent  years.  The  most  valuable  items  of  export 
value  of  the  coal  output  increased  steadily  from  are  gold,  wool,  frozen  meat,  sugar,  hides  and 
£24,573  in  1880  to  £157,071  in  1890,  and  after  skins  preserved  and  salted  meats,  and  tallow. 
a  subsequent  decrease,  stood  in  1900  at  £173,705.  The  largest  imports  are  textiles  and  clothing, 

General  agricultural  interests  are  not  yet  metal  and  metal  goods, 
extensively  developed.  The  vast  region  west  of  In  December,  1901,  there  were  2801  miles 
the  mountains  is  too  arid  to  admit  of  success-  of  railroads,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ful  farming.  Along  the  coast,  however,  the  ment.  Up  to  that  time  the  Government  had  ex- 
rainfall  and  the  soil  favor  the  growth  of  a  pended  £20,139,023  in  the  construction  of  them. 
very  great  variety  of  products  both  temperate  Three  lines— one  in  the  south,  one  in  the  centre, 
and  tropical.  The  area  under  crops  increased  and  one  farther  north — extend  westward  into  the 
from  242,629  acres  in  1891  to  457,397  in  1900-01,  interior,  but  there  is  no  connecting  line  between 
not  including  grass  and  fallow  lands.  The  most  these.  The  postal  service  and  the  telegraph 
extensively  grown  crop  in  the  latter  year  was  lines  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
corn,  to  which  127,974  acres  were  devoted.  Wheat  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  British  Crown, 
is  grown  in  the  southeast,  there  being,  in  1900-  He 'has  an  Executive  Council  of  9  members, 
01,  42,497  acres.  In  the  same  year  there  were  8  of  whom  hold  portfolios.  There  is  a  Parlia- 
42,497  acres  in  hay,  11,060  acres  in  Irish  po-  ment  of  two  Houses — the  Legislative  Council  and 
tatoes,  and  3584  in  sweet  potatoes.  By  far  the  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  members  of  the 
most  important  crop  is  sugar-cane,  the  area  former  are  nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and 
devoted  to  which  increased  from  50,922  acres  in  1902  numbered  39.  The  72  members  of  the 
in  1890  to  108,535  in  1900-01.  The  rich  lands  popular  House  are  elected  for  three  years.  There 
at  the  mouths  of  the  numerous  streams  are  well  is  universal  male  suffrage.  After  a  residence 
adapted  to  sugar  culture.  Formerly  the  plant-  of  6  months  certain  classes  of  property-holders 
ation  system  prevailed,  the  labor  being  done  are  allowed  to  vote  in  any  district  in  which 
by  Kanakas  brought  into  the  country  for  this  their  property  is  located.  Queensland  sends 
work.  There  has  been  much  objection  to  the  9  members  to  the  Australian  House  of  Repre- 
introduction  of  colored  labor,  and  under  Govern-  sentatives. 

ment  aid  a  system  is  developing  which  it  is  The  ownership  of  public  utilities  on  the  part 
thought  will  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  of  the  State  has  incurred  heavy  debt  and  a  large 
such  immigration.  The  Government  aids  a  com-  annual  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  debt  in 
bination  of  small  farmers  to  erect  mills  which  1900  was  £35,898,414.  In  the  fiscal  year  1900- 
are  operated  upon  the  cooperative  plan.  A  01  the  revenue  and  receipts  amounted  to  £4,327,- 
great  variety  of  fruits  are  successfully  grown.  345.  Of  this,  £1,117,472  were  collected  from 
In  1900  there  were  2019  acres  in  grapevines,  taxation,  mainly  customs,  and  duties  on  bank 
Bananas,  pineapples,  and  oranges  are  extensively  notes,  probate  and  succession  duties,  and  other 
produced  along  the  coast.  stamp  duties.  The  land,  revenue  brought  in 
Queensland  is  still  largely  a  pastoral  country.  £585,229,  the  largest  item  being  'pastoral  oecu- 
Much  of  the  region  west  of  the  mountains  is  pation.'  The  income-earning  public  works,  chief- 
adaptable  to  pastoral  industries,  though  too  dry  ly  railways  and  tramways,  had  a  gross  income 
for  farming,  and  the  sheep  are  mainly  found  in  of  £1,481,608.  The  working  expense  of  the  rail- 
that  part.  The  number  of  sheep  increased  from  ways  was  £1,056,132.  The  largest  item  of  ex- 
6,935,967  in  1800  to  21,708,310  in  1892,  but  de-  penditure— the  charges  upon  the  public  debt- 
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was   £1,415,180.     The    total    expenditure    was  1896-98) ;  Roth,  Ethnological  Studies  A mong  the 

£4,855,533.  Northwest   Central  Queensland  Aborigines,  con- 

Tbe  population  increased  from  28,056  in  1860  tains  bibliography    (ib.,   1897);   Jack  and  Eth- 

to  391,080  in   1890,  and  503,266   in   1901.     In  eridge,  The  Geology  and  Paleontology  of  Queens- 

the  latter  year  there  were  280,092   males  and  land  and  Neto  Guinea  (ib.,  1892) ;  Year  Book  of 

223,174  females.    The  excess  of  immigration  over  Queensland  (ib.,  annually), 

emigration   has    become    very   small    in    recent  QT/eeN'S  METAL.     A  silver-like  alloy  re- 

•^   P?  ^"te  inhabitants  are  mainly  from  sembling  pewter.     It  is  made  by  fusing  tin,  9 

the  United  KiqgkmL     The   aborigines   number  t     and  antimony,  bismuth,  and  lead"  each  1 

3862  males  and  2808  females,  not  including  those  ^rt     or  tin  100     arts    antimony  8  parts,  cop- 

who  hve  in  camps      The  population  is  confined  £r  4         u>  and  £ismuth  1  part.     It  has  been 

largely  to  the  coast  region,  and  is  most  numer-  j        x    U8ed  in  the  manufacture  of  teapots  and 

ous  in  the  south.    Brisbane  is  the  capital.  similar  articfes  for  domestic  use. 

In  1901  there  were  185,023  adherents  of  the  OTrEirKrm    ,ftr   TrTwn>ax    top  Arm   ptpk 

Church  of  England;   120,663,  of  the  Church  of  _ QUEB?  S    (.°f  -K™*)    TOBACCO    PIPE. 

Rome;  57,615  Presbyterians;  29,791  Wesleyans;  The  popular  nickname  of   a  peculiarly   shaped 

25,505  Lutherans.     The  Mohammedans  and  Pa-  j"**  or  furnace  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 

gang  numbered  19,124.    There  is  no  State  Church,  tobacco    warehouses    belonging    to    the    London 

Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  six  *****    ».  which    contraband    goods,    such    as 

and  twelve  years,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  not  tobacco    cigars,  tea,  which  had  been  smuggled, 

enforced.    Primary  education  is  free  and  unsec-  ***  boo^s  were  ^ur?ed*     Damaged  and  waorth' 

tarian.    In  1901   it  was  estimated  that  98  per  le*8  Soods  are  still  burned,  but  seized  and  un- 

cent  of  the  adult  white  population  could  read  claimed  goods   are  now   sold   generally   at   the 

and  write.     The   expenditure  of  the  State  for  periodical  'customs  sales/  or  distributed  among 

education  in  1901  was  £299,866.  Pubhc  institutions. 

With   the   early   history   of   Queensland    are  QTTEENSTOWN,  formerly  Cove  of  Cork.    A 

associated  the  Spaniard  Torres,  whose  name  is  seaport  town  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Island 

perpetuated  in  the  strait  separating  that  land  in   Cork  Harbor,   Ireland,    18   miles   east-south- 

from  New  Guinea,  and  that  of  the  explorer  Cook,  «**  °*  Cork    (Map:   Ireland,  C  5).     It  is  im- 

who,  in  1770,  coasted  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Torres  portant   as   the   port  of   call   of   the   American 

Strait  and  made  a  chart  of  the  coast.     The  ex-  mail    steamers.     The    town    is    built    amphithe- 

plorations  of  Lieutenant  Flinders,  in  1799,  opened  atrically  in  parallel  streets  on  the  sides  of  a  steep 

the  way  for  the  settlement  of  the  Moreton  Bay  acclivity.     During  the   winter   it   is  much   fre- 

district,  but  his   work  seems  to  have  been  ne-  quented  by  invalids,  owing  to  its  mild  and  health- 

glected,  until  Queensland  was  practically  redis-  fal  climate.     A  fine  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 

covered  by  Oxley   in    1823.     In    1826   a   penal  100  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  tower  230  feet 

settlement  was  established  on  Moreton  Bay  and  high,   is   a   conspicuous  building.     The   famous 

the  Brisbane  River,  but  the  convicts  were  soon  yacht  club,  the  Royal  Cork,  is  the  oldest  in  the 

removed  and  subsequent  attempts  to  introduce  a  world.     The  Cove  of  Cork  became  important  dur- 

criminal  population  into  the  country  failed  be-  *ng  the  Napoleonic  wars  as  the  port  of  embarka- 

fore  the  strong  opposition  of  the  free  inhabitants.  ti°n  tor  troops  going  on  foreign  service,  and  is 

The  country  was  admirably  adapted  for  grazing  now  an  admiral's  station.     In  honor  of  Queen 

and  drew  a  large  immigration  from  the  southern  Victoria's  visit  in  1849  the  name  was  changed  to 

settlements,  the  population,  in  May,  1859,  when  Queenstown.     Population,  in  1901,  7909. 

Queensland  was  set  off  as  a  separate  colony,  being  QUEENSTOWN.     A  town  and  railway  sta- 

about  25,000,   mostly   squatters.     Brisbane   and  tion,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in 

Ipswich  were  the  only  towns  of  importance.     A  Cape  Colony,  about  100  miles  northwest  of  East 

severe  financial  panic  in  1866  was  followed  by  the  London    (Map:   Cape  Colony,  L  7).     It  is  the 

discovery  of  gold  in  the  years  1867-72,  the  mining  centre  of  a  productive  farming  region  situated  in 

interests  henceforth  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Kei  River.     Population, 

toe  shaping  of  public  policy.     The  importation  over  4000 

t  ™I!f  kfl-T*-  °Vh?-  8UgaI  P1$?taVon8  "  QTTEEItTJMMA'NIA.    In  Carey's  burlesque 

tonmr  eiaflieto  m  Pa^f™?*     Tta  importa-  chrononKottmthologos,   the   name   £ven   to   the 

ta  of  Kanaka  labor  was  forbidden  »n 1890  but  ^^     oyer  whicnthat  King  rule! 

was  resumed  two  years  later,  owing  to  the  alarm-  J                                     e 

ing  condition  into  which  the  sugar  industry  had  QUEIBOZ,   ka'£-rdsh',  Jos*  Mabia  E$a  de. 

fallen.    The  Labor  Party  exercised  an  important  See  ECA  »■  Queiboz. 

influence  on  affairs  after  1890,  though  its  power  QUELIKANE,  keVlA-m&'na.    A  town  of  Por- 

▼ts  not  as  fully  developed  as  in  the  more  south-  tuguese  East  Africa.    See  Quilimane. 

era  colonies.    In  the  winter  of  1899  Queensland  QTJEIXI'NTTS,  Abtus    (1609-68).     A  Dutch 

ratified  the  Constitution  for  the  new  Australian  sculptor,  born  in  Antwerp.    He  was  the  pupil  of 

tommonwealth.     See  Australian  Federation,  Duquesnoy  m  Rome.    His  principal  works  were 

Bibliography.    Daintree,  Queensland;  Its  Ter-  the  decoration  of  the  facade  of  the  new  Town  Hall 

"tory,  Climate,  and  Prospects  (London,  1872) ;  in  Amsterdam,  begun  in  1648,  and  the  numer- 

Dalrjrmple,  Narrative  and  Reports  of  the  Queens-  ous  statues  he  executed  inside  the  building.    His 

fond    Northeast    Coast    Expedition     (Brisbane,  decorative   groups   are  robust  and  imaginative, 

1874) ;  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland  (London,  but  the  interior  sculptures,  such  as  the  Carya- 

1882);  Bonwick,  Resources  of  Queensland   (ib.,  tide,  are  more  severe  in  treatment.     There  are 

1880);  id.,  Queensland;  Its  Resources  and  Insti-  other  works   by   him   in   the   Museum   and  the 

tutions   (ib.,   1887) ;    Bicknell,   Travel  and  Ad-  churches  of  Antwerp.    His  son,  Abtus,  was  also 

w*ture  in   Northern   Queensland    (ib.,    1895) ;  a  sculptor,  and  assisted  his  father  in  several  of 

Weedon,  Queensland  Past  and  Present  (Brisbane,  bis  undertakings. 
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QTJELPAEBT,  kwel'part.  The  name  by  which  QTJEtfTEIi,  kven'tel,  Heinrich  (M501).    A 

the  Korean  island  of  Tamra  is  known  to  foreign-  German  printer,  of  Cologne.     He  was  born  in 

era.    It  lies  about  60  miles  south  of  the  mainland  Strassburg,  and  about  1478,  having  married  in 

in  latitude  33 9  25'  N.  and  longitude  126°  37'  £.  Cologne,  there  established  a  press  near  the  great 

(Map:    Korea,    G    5).      It    is    nearly    oval    in  Cathedral,  whence  the  place-mark  prope  sum  mum 

form,    measures    40    by    20    miles,    and    is   cov-  in    his   books.      The    earliest   dated   work  from 

ered    almost    entirely    with    mountains,    which  Quentel's  press  is  Fratris  Astexani  Opus  de  Casi- 

end    steeply    on    the    coast,    and    culminate    in  bus   Gonscientice    (1479).      But  it  seems  prob- 

Han-ra-san,  or  Mount  Auckland,  with  a  height  able  that  the  earliest  Low  German  version  of  the 

of  6700  feet  and  visible  far  out  at  sea  on  ac-  Scriptures,  which  is  usually  reckoned  as  printed 

count  of  its  whiteness.    On  its  summit  are  three  about  1470,  is  from  Quentel's  types,  and  possibly 

extinct  craters,  within  each  of  which  is  a  lake  from  his  press.    The  business  for  some  time  after 

of  pure  water,  whence,  according  to  local  legend,  Heinrich's   death   still    bore   his   name,  several 

issued  the  first  three  men  of  the  world.     Area,  books  having  the  imprint  In  Qflunna  Felicis  Mem 

about  780  square  miles.     Population,  about  80,-  orie  Uenrioi  QuenteU.     His  two  sons  carried  it 

000.     The  chief  industries  are  agriculture,  fish-  on  until   1520,  when  Peter  became  sole  owner, 

ing,  straw-plaiting,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  His  chief  publication  was  a  map  of  the  city  of 

very  fine  split-bamboo  hats  which  are  peculiar  to  Cologne  (1531). 

Korea.     Quelpaert  is  also  noted  for  its  fine  breed  QUBNTUST  DTJTRWABD,  kwen'tln  durVerd. 

of  cattle.    It  chief  town  is  Chyei  Chyu,  where  the  A  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1823).    The  scene 

moksa,  or  governor,  resides.     The  island  was  first  i8  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XL,  where  the 

surveyed  and  mapped  by  the  officers  of  the  Brit-  hero  goes  to  seek  his  fortune.      Having  gained 

ish  ship  Samarang  in   1843.     Consult:    Belcher,  the  King's  favor  by  saving  him  from  a  boar,  Dur- 

Narrative  of  H.  M.  S.  Samarang  (London,  1848) ;  ward  is  sent  to  conduct  two  great  ladies  to  the 

Hamel,  "Narrative  of  Captivity  in  Korea,"  in  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  succeeds  in  spite  of  treach- 

Griffi's  Korea  Without  and  Within  (New  York,  ery  on  the  part  of  Louis.    The  Bishop  is  mur 

1885).  dered    in    an    attack,    but    Durward    and    Isa- 

QUEN1UI/F,     kwS'nl-ult'      (properly     Ktoi-  ^lla  escape  and  axe  married.     The  treacherous 

naiutl).    A  small  tribe  of  Salishan  stock  (q.v.),  and  superstitious  King  is  admirably  portrayed, 

formerly  claiming  the  territory  upon  the  river  QTJ^SRARD,    ka'rftr',   Joseph    Mabie    ( 1791- 

of  the  same  name  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Wash-  1865).    A  French  bibliographer,  born  in  Rennes. 

ington,  where  they  still  hold  a  reservation.  They  He  worked  in  a  bookseller's  shop  in  his  native 

first  entered  into  Government  relations  in  1855.  town  as  a  youth,  and  went  to  Paris  in  1822.    The 

They  are  attached  to  the  Puyallup  agency,  and  next  two   years   he   spent   in  the   printing  and 

in    their   general    habit    and    present    condition  bookselling   business    in    Vienna,    and   then   re- 

closely  resemble  the  Puyallup  (q.v.).    They  have  turned  to  Paris  to  begin  the  publication  of  La 

greatly    declined    and    number    only    130.      The  France     litteraire    ou     Dictionnaire     bibliogru- 

Quaitso,  a  sub- tribe,  number  about  60  more.  phique,  etc.   (1827-42;  2  vols,  of  sup.  1854-64). 

OTBNSTEDT,  kven'stet,  Fbiedbich  August  ™a ™Tk ,is  an ;**»}«■"•  bibliography  of  eigh- 
(1809-89).  A  German  mineralogist  and  geologist,  teenth-century  French  authors  La  httcrature 
He  was  born  at  Eisleben,  studied  at  Berlin,  and  f™*>™  ^*«fwmii«  1M2-57)  *  a  con- 
in  1837  became  professor  of  geology  and  min-  tinuatmn  of  it.  Through  Guizot ,  Qu*rard  obtained 
eralogy  at  Tubingen.  In  geolo^  QuSistedt  made  f.81^"  1*™on  ^,ch  «"ft,ed  h,n?  \^^Z 
a  spedal  study  of  the  sedimentary  formations  in  £?■  ?tudy  *nd  ™tmS;  £d  £e,w?s  h*^*£ 
Swabia,  the  basis  of  modern  knowledge  of  the  b^ho^apher  Poltoratzky  but  he  died  mpo- 
Jurassic  system.  His  great  contribution  in  «** .  ?u6™rd  8  ^er  works  include :  ^  a«^r 
mineralogy  was  in  applying  the  analytic  method  ^V^.f?^  }tttdratur€  J™"*1™™  f 7£ 
to  the  studv  of  crvstalline   svstems      He   Dub-  **dcte    <1845)i    Le8   ^upercherxes    Utttratrcs  at- 

Handbuch  der  Mineralogie  (1854?^  ed.  1877  '+  ■    /J]8*?*  '   *nd  ^  ^™"*™?ffZ2 

and  Orundriss  der  bestimmenden  und  rechnenden  ^J^t^-*,??*81"?       ^       ^11  Z 

*r~\,*„n,™„«j.;-  /1Q7«v  cloptdie    du    bibltothecaire,    and    published    Le 

Krxstallographxe  (1873).  qJm   Archives    d'histoire    litteraire   de   bio- 

QTJENTAL,  kaw-tal',  Anthebo  DE  (1842-91).  graphie    et     de     bibliographic     francaiscs,    etc. 

A  Portuguese  poet,  born  at  Ponta-Delgada,  on  the  ( 1855-56) . 

island  of  San  Miguel.     He  studied  law  at  the  QTJER'CETAinJS.     See  Duchesne,  Andb*. 
University  of  Coimbra,  and  early  began  to  write 

verse.    As  a  poet  he  belongs  to  the  Romanticists,  QTJEBCIA.    kwftVcha,    Jacopo    dklla.     See 

and    is    perhaps    the    most    individual    of    the  Jaoopo  della  Quebcia. 

'Young  Portuguese'  school.     He  also  wrote  criti-  QTJEB'CITBON'   (from  Lat.  quercus,  oak  4- 

cal  and   philosophical   articles,   like  his  poetry,  citrus,  citron) .    The  name  both  of  a  dyestnff  and 

deeply  pessimistic  in  tone.    His  works  include  a  of  the  species  of  oak  of  which  it  is  the  bark, 

collection   of  sonnets    (1863);   Beatrix    (1864);  This  oak  (Quercus  tinctoria).  also  called  dyer* 

Odes  modemas  (1865),  reprinted  with  additions  oak,    is    a    native    of    North    America — one   of 

(1875);    Primaveras    romanticas     (1872);    So-  the  noblest  forest  trees   of  the   United  States. 

netos  ( 1881)  ;  Os  sonetos  completos  (1886) ;  and  found  in  New  England,  and  as  far  south  as  Geor- 

the  critical  and  philosophical  Bom-sensoe  e  bom-  gia,  although  there  only  at  a  considerable  eleva- 

gosto    (1865);   A  dignidade  das  letras    (1865);  tion.     The  wood  is  reddish,  coarse-grained,  and 

Consideracoes  sobre  a  filosofia  da   histpria  lit-,  porous,  but  much  esteemed  for  strength  and  dura- 

teraria  portugueza  (1872)  ;  and  A  poesia  na  ac-  bility,  and  is  used  in  America  for  ship-building. 

tualidade    (1881).     Consult  Bjorkman,  Anthero  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  as  well  as  for  dye- 

de  Quental  (Upsala,  1894).  ing.    It  is  the  inner  bark  which  is  the  quercitron 
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of  dyers.     It  yields  a  yellow  crystallizable  sub-  gery  at  Paris.    Defective  eyesight  compelled  him 

stance,  quercitrin,  C^HM0«, -}- 3H/),  which  may  to  abandon  surgery  for  medicine.     In   1740  he 

be  extracted  by  means  of  alcohol;    the  tannic  became  physician  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and 

acid,  which  is  simultaneously  taken  up,  must  be  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  King  in  1752. 

precipitated  by    the   addition   of   gelatin,   after  This  position  gave  him  leisure  for  philosophical 

which  the  liquid  will,  on  evaporation,  yield  crys-  and  economic  study,  and  in  1756  he  published 

Uls  of  quercitrin.    On  the  addition  of  alum,  its  in  the  Encyclopedic  articles  on  "Fermiers"  and 

solution  assumes  a  beautiful  yellow  color.   When  "Grams,"    in   which   he   correctly   analyzed   the 

boiled  with  dilute  acids,  quercitron  breaks  up  deficiencies  of  French  agriculture,  and  advocated 

into  glucose  and  quercetin,  CMH16Ou  -f  3H,0 — a  the  adoption  of  capitalistic  methods  in  farming 

yellow  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  alkaline  and   the   abolition   of   the  vexatious   taxes   and 

solutions,  to  which  it  communicates  a  golden-yel-  restrictions    which    were    impoverishing    French 

low  color.     It  is  brought  into  commerce  under  agriculture.     In  these  articles  Quesnay  advanced 

the  name  of  flavin.     The   decomposition  shows  the   doctrine   that   the   sole   source   of   national 

that  quercitrin  belongs  to  the  glucosides,  or  com-  wealth  is  the  surplus  of  agriculture,  the  produit 

pounds  which,  when  broken  up,  yield  sugar.  net.    (See  Physiocrats.)     In  1758  he  published 

QXTBBCUS.    The  generic  name  for  oak  (q.v.).  his  T«6.fea?*  <**on<>mi?t*e,  *  work  whici tdisap- 

f                   °                                       ^  peared  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  but  was 

QTJEBETABO,  ka-ra'ta-ro.    An  inland  State  f0Und  in   1890,  and  reproduced  in  facsimile  at 

of  Mexico,  bounded  by  the   State  of  San  Luis  London  in  1894.     Its  purpose  was  to  make  in- 

Potosf  on  the  north,  Hidalgo  and  Mexico  on  the  telligible  at  a  glance  the  dependence  of  a  nation's 

east,  Michoacan  on  the  south,  and  Guanajuato  wealth  upon  the  produit  net.    Quesnay  published 

on  the  west    (Map:  Mexico,  J  7).     Area,  3,556  several  minor  economic  works,  which,  however, 

square  miles.     Querfitaro  belongs  geographically  added  nothing  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Tableau. 

to  the  Plateau  of  Anahuac   (q.v.),  is  traversed  His  chief  influence  upon  economic  thought  was 

by  mountain  ranges  in  the  northern  part,  while  exercised  through  his  disciples,  who  formed  the 

in  the  south  plains  and  valleys  prevail.     The  8ect    afterwards    known    as    the    'Physiocrats' 

State  is  watered  by  a  number  of  small  rivers,  (q.v.).     Quesnay's  works  were  collected  and  pub- 

and  the   climate    is   temperate,    with    moderate  lished  in  1768  by  Dupont  de  Nemours,  under  the 

frost  and  rainfall.    The  valleys  are  very  fertile,  title  of  Phyaiocratie.     Consult :  Higgs,  The  Phya- 

and  the  chief  agricultural  products  are  cereals  iocrota    (London,    1897)  ;    Oncken,   (Euvres  6co- 

and  sugar.     The  mineral  wealth  is  considerable  nomiques  et  philoaophiquea  de  Quesnay  ( Frank  - 

and  mining  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.     The  fort,  1888). 

most  famous  opal  mines  in  Mexico  are  located  qtjesnAY  DE  BEATTBEPAIBE,  de  b6V- 

here.    There  are  afco  some  ma^^fralr^  paV,  Jules  (1838-).    A  French  jurist  and  au- 

h^r  MW^  *"  «"*■ .  Sn^Jmp"Jr?^  ^    *>o™  **   Sa»mu*     He  became  especially 

bv  the  Mexican  Central  Railway.     Population,  m  ____'  5/11,A„a  j„«j-„»  xu«  t>^„i„„«4»  «„,i   tw^i 

^,224,848^1900,228,48/    CpLl,  Que*,  -g~  ^^Xi Wt 

ro'         .  sation  before  which  Dreyfus  was  tried  in  1889 

QUEBETABO.     The  capital  of  the  State  of  and  1899.    Hig  publications,  some  of  them  under 

Querftaro,    Mexico,    situated    on    an    elevated  the  paeudonym  of  Jules  de  Glouvet,  include  His- 

plateau    110    miles    northwest    of    the    City    of  toire8   du   viewo    temp8    (1882);    Lea   foreatier 

Mexico,  on  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  (Map:  (1880) ;  he  marinier  (1881) ;  he  berger  (1882) ; 

Mexico,  J  7).     It  is  a  pleasant  and  well-built  an<j  L'idtal  (1883). 

city,  and  has  several  fine  avenues  leading  to  the  ,*--—«——  ,  *,  wl,  *  ,,„«„  ,*,Av 
beautiful  parks  which  surround  it.  There  are  QTJESNEL,  kA'nel',  Pasquieb  (1634-1719). 
two  large  squares,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  A  French  Jansenist  theologian.  He  was  born  in 
city  hall,  and  on  the  other  the  cathedral.  Other  P*ri».  July  14,  1634,  and  having  been  educated  in 
notable  buildings  are  the  Government  palace,  the  Sorbonne,  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
built  of  basalt,  the  custom  house,  several  fine  Oratory  (q.v.)  in  1657.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
churches  and  hospitals,  the  elegant  and  historic  «gh*  h?  was  appointed  director  of  the  Pans 
Iturbide  Theatre,  and  the  bull  ring.  There  is  house' of  his  congregation.  It  was  for  the  use 
a  good  water  supply  brought  by  an  aqueduct  of  of  the  7™*8  me?  u™<?  ™  charSe  *"»*  he 
74  arches  and  80  feet  high.  The  city  is  an  im-  commenced  the  series  of  his  afterwards  celebrated 
portant  industrial  centreT  and  contains  some  of  ^feanona  mora  lea  on ithe  New  Testament.  Soon 
the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the  country.  Popula-  afterwards  he  Published  an i  edition  of  the  works 
tion  in  1895   34  567  of  Saint  Leo   (1675),  much  criticised  by  reason 

Queretaro  is  one  of  the  most  historic  cities  of  of  {*  J"1^*8™'  *?£  S*  1676  Put  a™ong  th* 

the  Republic.     It  was  here  that  the  movement  Prohibited  works  by  the  Pope     His  residence  at 

for  independence  began.     It  was  the  last  place  of  P*ns>  however,  was  cut  short  by  the  disputes 

refuge  of  Maximiliin,  and  he  and  his  two  gen-  about  Jansenism     Haying  refused  to  sign  certain 

— i                   1  i  a  uLJl  j-  lea?                      B  propositions,   subscription   to  which   was,   by  a 

erals  were  executed  here  in  1867.  §ec£e  of  ^  requfred  of  ftU  member8  of  'the 

QTJE8ADA,  ka-sa'Da,  Gonzalo  XimeNez  dk.  Oratory,  Quesnel  left  the  congregation  and  re- 
See  Ximenez  de  Quesada.  tired  to  Brussels,  where  he  attached  himself  to 

QUESNAY,    ka'na',   Francois    (1694-1774).  the  party  of  Arnauld,  the  Jansenists,  in  which 

A    French    economist,     born     at     M6r€.       He  he  speedily  rose  to  the  first  position  of  influence 

first   distinguished    himself    as  a    surgeon    and  and    authority.      He    continued    his    Riflexiona 

physician.        His    Obaervoiiona    aur    lea    effet8  morales  while  living  there  in  concealment;  and 

de  la   aaign^e    (1730),    in    which    he    success-  in    1693-94  they  were  published  in  a  complete 

fully    opposed     the     theories     of    bleeding     of  form,  with  the  approval  of  Cardinal  de  Noailles, 

the  leading  contemporary  authority,   led  to  his  Bishop  of  Chalons,  and  ultimately  Archbishop  of 

selection  as  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sur-  Paris.    The  work,  however,  on  examination,  was 
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found  to  contain  all  the  most  obnoxious  doctrines  grace,  have  made  it  so  desirable  for  millinery 

of    Jansenius;    and    Quesnel,    having    been    de-  trimmings  that  the  quetzal   is  now  very  rare, 

nounced  to  the  authorities,  was  arrested  by  order  The  female  is  less  brilliant  and  lacks  the  long 

of  Philip  V.  and  put  into  prison.     He  escaped  plumes  covering  the  tail  and  wings  of  her  mate, 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  December  21,  1719. 

^w«ixuiuJvvAAjj,     &cvo  oravav    i.        xuc.  tii 

The 

most 

probable  interpretation 

^^  able  twin/  although  it  may  have  reference  to  one 

QUETELET,      ket'la',      Lambert     Adolphe  adorned  with   the  green   plumes   of  the  sacred 

Ja/jques    (1796-1874).     A   Belgian   statistician  quetzal   (q.v.).     In  what  seems  to  be  the  oldest 

and  astronomer,  born  at  Ghent.     He  studied  at  form  of  the  myth,  he  is  represented  as  a  god,  one 

the  lyceum  of   his  native  city,   where   in    1814  of  four  brothers  born  at  the  same  time,  sons  of 

he  became  professor  of  mathematics.    In  1819  he  the   supreme    creator.     Two    of    these   plav  no 

was  appointed  to  the  same  chair  at  the  Brussels  further    part    in    legend,    while    the    other"  the 

Athemeum;  and  in  1826  was  chosen  by  William  maleficent    but    powerful     Tezcatlipoca,    whose 

I.  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  royal  name  seems  to  have  the  mystic  significance  of 

observatory  in  the  capital,  of  which  he  became  'the   smoking  mirror/   remained   to   become  the 

director  in  1828.     In  1836  he  was  made  professor  great    evil- working    rival    of    his    brother,   who 

of  astronomy  and  geodesy  at  the  Brussels  Mili-  .finally,  after  a  long  series  of  creations  and  de- 

tary  School.     His  numerous  and  valuable  writ-  gtructions,  gave  up  the  contest  for  a  time  and 

ings   mclude:      Astronomy   CUmentawe    (1826;  disappeared     in     a     mysterious     manner,    but 

4th    «d.    1848) ;    Recherche*  sur  la  population,  with  a  promise  to  return  on  some  recurrence  of 

etc.    (1827-32)  ;    Sur   Vhomme  et   le  developpe-  nis  natal  year>  k^,^  in  thc  Aztec  calendar  as 

ment  de  sea  faculty  ou  essai  de  physique  aociale  Ce  Acatl,  tne  year  of  ^e  <one  Teed^>     Four  cycles 

(1835);   Du  systeme  sociale  et  des  lots  qui  le  of   676  year8   ^  passed,  each   terminating  in 

rigtssent ^(1848);  and  Physique  (1855).    He  also  widespread  calamity   and   destruction   by  flood, 

published  numerous  papers  on  meteorology,  as-  fire>  gtorm>  or  earthquake.     The  near  approach 

tronomy,  terrestrial  magnetism,  etc.,  in  the  M €•  of   tne    fifth   and   final   doom   was   to  be   fore- 

motres    and    Bulletins    of    the    Belgian    Royal  8nadowed  by  the  return  of  Quetzalcoatl  in  some 

Academy.  unknown  future  year  of  the  Ce  Acatl. 

QUETTA,  kwet'ta.    The  chief  town  of  British  According  to  the  more  popular  form  of  the 

Baluchistan,      104     miles     north     of     Khelat.  tradition,    Quetzalcoatl    was    an    early   king  of 

It  is  situated  among  high  mountains  in  a  poai-  mysterious  and  miraculous  birth,  the  son  of  a 

tion  of  great  strategic  importance,  commanding  virgin  mother,  who  reigned  at  the  ancient  city 

the  Khojok  and  Bolan  passes  (Map:  India,  A  2).  0f   Tollan   or   Tula,   about   40    miles   north   of 

There  are  extensive  fortifications,  with  a  strong  the  present  City  of  Mexico.     He   was  entirely 

garrison   and   an   arsenal.      The   town   is   con-  unlike  his  people  in  appearance,  being  of  fair 

nected  by  rail  with  the  railway  system  of  India  8kin>  ^th  a  long  white  beard  and  flowing  gar- 

and  is  the  centre  of  considerable  trade.    Quetta  ments  also  of  white  and  embroidered  with  the 

has  grown  rapidly  since  1876,  when  a  residency  figure  0f  the  cross  in  red.    He  was  mild  and  dig 

was  established  by  Sir  Robert  Sandeman.    Pop**  njfied  in  manner,  took  no  wife,  and  founded  con- 

lation,  with  cantonment,  in  1891,  18,802;  in  1901,  y^fe,   0|   nuns   devoted  to   the   worship  of  the 

24,584.  temple  and  vowed  to  chastity.    He  preached  uni- 

QUETZAL  (Nahuatl  quetzaUi,  green  feather),  versal  peace  and  brotherhood,  and  under  his  rule 

A  celebrated  trogon   ( Pharomacrus  mocinno)   of  war  became  a  thing  unknown.     He  taught  his 

Central  America,  adopted  as  the  national  bird  subjects,   known   from   their   chief   city   as  the 

or  symbol  of  Guatemala,  because  in  ancient  times  Toltecs,  the  arts  of  agriculture,  metal-working, 

it  was  regarded  with  veneration  and  its  decora-  and  architecture,  and  devised  for  them  the  cal- 

tive    feathers    were    reserved    for   chiefs   of   the  endar.     At  last  by  the  evil  wiles  of  Tezcatlipoca 

native  tribes.    It  inhabits  the  higher  districts  of  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  dignities  at  one  blow. 

Guatemala  and   Southern  Mexico,  and  has  the  He  made  no  resistance,  telling  his  people  that  it 

general  habits  of  the  trogons   (q.v.).     It  clings  was    only    the   necessary    accomplishment   of  a 

to  trees  and  scrambles  about  like  a  woodpecker,  predestined  fate,  and  that  he  must  leave  them 

as  its  feet  are  ill-adapted  to  walking;   and  its  to  go  to  the  home  of  his  father,  Tlapallan,  the 

utterance  is  described  as  two  sibilant,  plaintive  'Red  Land*  in  the  southeast,  but  that  he  would 

notes,  gradually  swelling  into  a  loud,  discordant  return  to  them  in  some  far  future  year  of  Cc 

cry.     Its  upper  plumage  is  brilliant,  iridescent  Acatl.     He  started  on  his  long  journey,  halting 

green,  golden  on  the  crested  head  and  bluish  on  twenty  years  at  Cholula,  where  he  taught  all  his 

the  soft  tail-coverts,  the  two  central  ones  of  which  mysteries  to  the  people,  who  thus  became  the 

are  elongated  to  from  28  to  30  inches,  or  about  priests  of  the  Aztec  religion,  and  their  city  with 

four  times  the  length  of  the  true  tail,  the  outer  its  great  temple  pyramid  the  Mecca  of  the  Artec 

feathers  of  which  are  white  barred  with  black.  Empire.    Arrived  at  the  seashore,  he  sailed  on  a 

The  wing-coverts  are  also  enlarged  into  plumes  raft  of  twisting  serpents  out  into  the  sunrise, 

draped  over  the  upper  parts  of  the  wing,  and  all  While  this  second  version  has  been  widely  ac* 

the  under  parts  below  the  breast  are  blood-red.  cepted  as  clouded  history,   disguised  by  poetic 

(See  Plate  of  Trogon,  Hoopoe,  etc.)     This  mag-  additions  and  lapse  of  time,  and  various  writers 

nificent  creature  has  the  further  value  of  having  have  tried  to  identify  the  kingly  teacher  with 

its  colors  'fast/  that  is,  their  brilliance  does  not  Saint   Thomas,   Saint   Brendan,   or   some  other 

fade  after  death,  as  is  usual  with  such  plumage;  early  Christian  apostle,  others  have  seen  in  it 

and  this  fact,  together  with  the  bird's  beauty  and  only  another  form  of  the  universal  myth  of  daj 
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and  night,  in  which  Quetzalcoatl  is  the  god  of  influence  of  Italian  poetry,  but  in  general  it  is 

light  and  sunshine,  his  rival  the  god  of  night  and  marked  by  a  satiric  spirit  that  goes  directly  back 

darkness,  Tula  or  Tollan  a  syncopation  for  Ton-  to  Juvenal.    His  prose  writings  are  to  be  found 

atlan,  the  'Sun  Place/  and  Tlapallan,  the  'Red  in  the  Biblioteca  de  autorea  eapariolea,  vols,  xxiii. 

Und,'  the  eastern  horizon.    This  theory  is  proba-  and  xlviii. ;  for  his  verse,  see  vol.  lxix.    Consult 

bly  true  in  the  main,  but  does  not  preclude  the  Mgrimee,  Eaaai  aur  la  vie  et  lea  ceuvrea  de  Que- 

possibility,  which  is  quite  in  accord  with  Indian  vedo  (Paris,  1886). 

custom,  that  some  early  Aztec  king  bore  the  same  QTJEZALTENANGO,     ka-saTta-nan'ga.       A 

name  and  in  time  became  invested  in  popular  cjty  0f  Guatemala,  capital  of  the  department  of 

tradition  with  the  attributes  of  the  god.  the  same  name.    It  "is  situated  on  a  plateau  7700 

By  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  coincidences  fc^  above  sea  level  and  70  miles  west  of  Guate- 
in  history,  the  year  1519,  in  which  Cortes  landed,  maia  city  (Map:  Central  America,  B  3).  The 
was  the  Mexican  year  of  Ce  Acatl.  As  the  year  town  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  a  steep  ridge  which 
drew  Dear  upon  the  calendar  wheel,  three  blazing  divides  it  into  two  portions.  There  are  several 
comets  swept  across  the  sky,  the  waters  of  the  weH-built  public  buildings  situated  on  the  prin- 
lake  rose  without  apparent  cause,  and  a  strange  cipai  plaza,  such  as  the  city  hall  and  the  peni- 
light  appeared  in  the  east.  Montezuma  was  tentiary,  the  latter  being  a  fine  stone  building, 
troubled  with  presentiments  for  his  empire,  and  The  town  has  a  good  water-supply  and  a  health- 
sent  for  the  priests,  who  gave  him  only  the  fui  climate.  It  is  the  second  city  of  the  Republic 
boding  prophecy  that  some  great  calamity  was  fa  ^^  an(j  importance.  It  manufactures  cotton 
at  hand.  When  the  news  came  to  him  that  the  and  WOolen  fabrics,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
white  strangers  had  landed  from  the  east  he  in  agricultural  products.  Population,  about  30,- 
said,  "This  is  Quetzalcoatl  returned  to  Tula,"  000.  Quezaltenango  was  an  ancient  Indian  city, 
and  on  his  first  interview  with  Cortes  the  Indian  ami  wa8  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1524. 
King  addressed  him  as  their  lost  ruler.  See  also  **,.,.  .  --„  *  w  ,  .,.  „  *  •**••,  »  w~  *  ■*▼  * 
Azrlc;  Mexico;  Nahuatian  Stock;  Toltec.  .  QTJIANQAN,  ke'ang-an',  or  SIANGAN.  A 
head-hunting  people  in  Quiangan  Province,  Lu- 

QTJBTJE  BOT7GE,  kg  rtffeh  (Fr.,  red-tail).    A  TOn.    See  Phhjppine  Islands. 

name  given  in  the  French  West  Indies,  and  also  *%„  *    m-ru-mm       *      i_                j    .     i        ± 

in  Jamaica,  to  a  spider  of  the  genus  Latrodectus,  .  V*1**  T™ET-     A  phrase  used  in  law  to 

which  is  very  poisonous  and  occasionally  causes  designate  certain  remedies  of  an  equitable  nature 

the  death  of  human  beings.     See  Katipo;  Mal-  to  Prev«!nt  anticipated  injury     There  were  for- 

hignatte  merly  six  writs  which  could  be  sued  out  quta 

r " L.  .  .. .    ,A    mm  M  s,    . ,  .,  timet  before  actual  injury  had  occurred,  which 

OTEVEDO  Y  VTXLEQAS ke-vfi'DO  e  ye-lyfi'-  were  „  eXpre88ed  by  lord  Coke:    "First  a  man 

£s,  Francisco  de  (1580-1645)      A  Spanish  au-  have  ^is  writ'or  mesne  before  he  ^  di8. 

thor    He  was  born  in  Madrid  studied  at  Alcala  trained.     Second,  a  warrantio  chart*,  before  he 

de  Henares,  and  became  versed  in  theology,  law,  ig   impieaded.     Third,   a   monatraverunt,  before 

Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic   and  Latin,  as  well  as  m  any    distre9S    or    vexation.     Fourth,    an    audita 

modem  languages     Although  a  cripple  and  de-  ^    WoIe  any  execution  issued.     Fifth,  a 

fectiYe  in  eyesight   he  figured  in  many  duels,  in  luria  claudenta,  before  any  default  of  inclosure. 

one  of  which  he  mortally  wounded  a  nobleman  and  Sixth   a  ne  injuste  v         'kfore  an    distregs  or 

had  to  flee  the  country  in  1611.    Soon   however,  molestation.     These  writs,  which  were  formerly 

he  was  employed  in  connection  with  certom  dip-  of  much  importance  and  use    are  now  obsolete; 

lomatic  missions    and  when  the  Duke  of  Osuna  but  the  gam£  end  ia  attained  'bv  flling  a  bill  quia 

was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Administration  at  timet  in      uity     Consult  the  authorities  referred 

Naples   Quevedo  was  made  Minister  of  Finance  ^  under  $^1^.  PlEading. 

under  him.     Osuna   fell   in    1620   and   Quevedo  ^.„-r*»-r*/*   i  *v,j*      *  j.           ±  ^    -^      _x 

shared  in  his  misfortunes,  being  imprisoned  for  m  ^XJIBDJ?'  ™\  ™'  .AA  *own  °i vhe*  PePai£ment 

a  pood  part  of  the  next  three  years.     Later  he  °J  Cauca»  Colombia,  situated  on  the  Atrato  River, 

held  a  nominal  appointment  as  secretary  to  King  30  ™,lesA  f™m  *5%?ac;?!?  ""*}  and  00  miles 

Philip  IV.    In  1639,  suspected  of  having  writteS  ^hwest  of  Medelhn    (Map:   Colombia,  B  2). 

some  satiric  verses  attacking  the  extravagance  of  The  to,wn  \8  bu,lt  °\  Plle?  and  *he  nouses  *re 

the  King  and  his  Ministers,  he  was  arrested  and  f?"8^  of  P°°r  construction.    The  surrounding 

spirited  off  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Mark  in  £,st"c*  wa\f°™eF£  mmed  extensively  for  gold. 

Leon,  where  he  was  kept  for  four  years.    At  the  Population,  7000.    Quibdo  was  the  capital  of  the 

fall  of  Olivarez,  the  Prime  Minister  responsible  ancient  Provin<*  of  Choco. 

for  this  last   imprisonment,   he  was   again   set  QTJTBERON,  k&'brdN'.    A  small  fishing  town 

free,  but  his  health  was  now  undermined,  and  he  and    sea-bathing   rescurt    in   the   Department   of 

died  at  Villanueva  de  los  Infantes,  September  8,  Morbihan,  France,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 

1645.    A  moralizing  tone  prevailed  in  his  earlier  narrow  peninsula  forming  the  western  horn  of 

prose  works,  but  it  is  as  a  satirist  that  he  best  the  Bay  of  Quiberon,  22  miles  south-southeast  of 

showed  his  powers,  especially  in  the  picaresque  Lorient    (Map:    France,   C  4).     Population,   in 

novel  Uistoria  y  vida  del  Buscdn  (also  called  El  1901,  3299.    Near  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  are 

gran  Tacano) ,  published  in  1626,  and  in  his  series  the  famous  megalithic  monuments  of  Carnac.    In 

of  Ruenos   (Visions).     The  former  work  is  ex-  1746,  during  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 

cesaively  coarse,  yet  one  of  the  most  important  of  an  English  force  attempted  a  landing  here,  but 

the  Spanish  romances  of  roguery.     At  the  outset  was  severely  repulsed.    In  1759  Admiral  Hawke 

Quevedo  was  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  Gongo-  completely  defeated  a  French  fleet  under  Admiral 

ri.«tic  movement   that   did   so  much   to   vitiate  Conflans  in  Quiberon  Bay.     A  body  of  French 

Spanish  style,  but  he  yielded  to  the  all-pervading  emigrant  royalists,  under  D'Hervilly  and  Puisaye, 

power  of  Gongora's  school  and  allowed  bombast,  landed  here  from  an  English  fleet  in  1795,  and 

obscurity,  and  strained  conceit  to  enter  into  his  endeavored  to  rouse  the  people  of  Brittany  and 

own  verse  and  prose.    His  verse  shows  no  slight  La  Vendee  against  the  Convention,  but  were  de- 

You.XIV.-47. 
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feated  and  driven  back  to  their  ships  by  General  rulers,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  until 

Hoche,   all   the   prisoners   taken   being  shot   by  finally  subjugated  by  the  Incas.    In  physical  type 

order  of  the  Convention.  all  the  tribes  of  this  stock  are  of  low  stature, 

QUICH£,  k£-chfi',  or  KECH&     An  ancient  heavy  build,  and  very  strong.    With  the  exception 

civilized  nation  of  Mayan  stock  (q.v.)  occupying  of    tne   *ew   wild   border    tribes,   they  were  all 

Western  Guatemala,  with  centres  at  Santa  Cruz,  sharers  in  the  same  general  culture  that  prevailed 

QuichG,  and  Totonicapan,  and   speaking  a   dia-  throughout  the  ancient  empire,  although  in  some 

lectic    form    of    the    language    spoken    by    the  cas*8*  »»  with  the  Quitu,  this  appears  to  have 

Cakchiquel   (q.v.).    Their  chronicles  are  said  to  heen  of  indigenous  growth  before  the  consolida 

date  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  tion  of  the  empire.    The  colonizing  policy  of  the 

Their  national  culture  hero  was  Xbalanque,  who,  Incas  tended  to  reduce  the  various  cognate  Ian 

like  Quetzalcoatl    (q.v.),  was  born  of  a  virgin  gu*geB  to  one  dialectic   standard,  the  Quiehua 

mother,  and  whose  deeds  are  recorded  chiefly  in  proper,  which  is  still  the  prevailing  language  of 

their  sacred  book,  the  Popol  Vuh   (q.v.).    Their  Peru  and  Ecuador  outside  of  the  large  cities, 

culture    was    that    common    to    most    of    the  The  present  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the 

tribes  of  the  Mayan  stock.     Their  modern  de-  Quichuan  stock  is  probably  not  far  from  thrw 

scendants  still  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  million.     Consult:  Tschudi,  Die  Kechua-Sprachc 

population  of  Central  and  Western  Guatemala.  (Vienna,   1853) ;   id.,  Organismus  der  Khetim- 

QUICHTTA,  ke-chSM,   QQXJICHTJA,   QUE-  **?»**   t^Wj.  188*> ;   MWitato    We  «■- 

CHTJA,  or  KECHTJA.    The  founders  and  ruling  *J* "^"J*™?™  ^V* 6  vol^b7  189° 

tribe   of   the    f?reat   aboriginal   emnire   of   Peru  92)  ;  SP,l8Dul7,  Lenguas  tndtgenos  de  Sud-umen- 

Acc^rdfng  to'  £"L^ZS£n  XTr  empire  wTs  ">  el  <>™h™  <B— 8  A^es,  1898). 

established    by    Manco     Capac,    the    youngest  QUICK,    John     (1748-1831).      An    English 

of    the    four    Bons    of    the    great    creator    god  comic  actor,  born  in  Whitechapel,  London.    He 

Viracocha     (q.v.),    anthropomorphized    as    the  went  on  the  stage  when  he  was  fourteen.    His 

Sun,     who,     coming    from     Paucartambo,     *the  most  famous  rftles  were  Tony  Lumpkin  in  8hc 

House      of      the      Dawn/      journeyed      south-  Stoops  to  Conquer  (1773)  and  Bob  Acres  in  7V 

ward  to  the  valley  where  he  gathered  his  peo-  Rivals  (1775).    He  retired  in  1798.    Quick  was 

pie    about    him    and    built    the    city    of    Cuzco  short  in  stature,  quaint  and  whimsical,  excellent 

(q.v.),  'The  Navel/  so  called  because  it  was  des-  in  original  parts  and  in  old  comedies,  too,  and 

tined  to  become  the  centre  and  capital  of  the  especially  famous  for  his  personation  of  old  men. 

empire.     His  successors,  the  chiefs  of  the  Inca  As  the  First  Gravedigger,  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

clan,  popularly  regarded  as  'Children  of  the  Sun/  Spado,  and  Launce,  he  was  one  of  the  best  actors 

extended   their   dominions   by  slow   conquest   in  of  his  time. 

every  direction,  including  tribes  both  cognate  and  QUICK,    Robert    Herbert     (1831-91).     An 

alien,  civilized  and  wild,  until  under  the  Inca  English  educator,  born  in  London.    He  graduated 

Yupanqui,  about  the  year  1460,  it  reached  from  at  Cambridge  in  1854  and  was  ordained  the  fol 

the    present    Colombian    frontier    southward    to  lowing  year.    Afterwards  he  was  an  assistant  to 

about    Santiago,    Chile,    and    from    the    coast  Dr.  Merriman  at  Cranley  and  assistant  master 

inland  across  and  beyond  the  Andes.     For  centu-  at  Harrow;  and  he  was  the  first  to  lecture  at 

ries  after  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro  (q.v.)  Cambridge  on  the  history  of  education  (1881). 

the  natives  cherished  the  hope  of  a  restoration  of  His  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers  (1868;  2d 

their  empire,  and  as  late  as  1781  Condorcanqui,  a  enlarged  edition  1890)   is  a  valuable  work.    He 

descendant   of   the    ancient   ruling   family,   pro-  also  wrote  the  article  on   Frobel  in  the  ninth 

claimed   himself   the   reincarnation   of   the    lost  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  ed- 

Inca  Tupac  Amaru,  gathered  an  immense  Indian  ited  Locke's  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Educa- 

army,  marched  upon  Cuzco,  and  for  two  years  Hon  (1880),  and  reprinted  with  notes  Mulcasters 

held     at     bay     the     whole     power     of     Spain,  Positions  (1888). 

until     at     last     he     was     taken     and     con-  QTJICK-PIBINO    OTJNS.      See    Rapid-Fee 

demned,    with    all   his    family,    to   torture   and  nZLa    ™A"«w^7TW„     tJ^LrJ^ 

death.     The   descendants   of  the   ancient   stock  Guns;  Machine  Guns;  Arthxert. 

still    constitute    the    bulk    of    the    population  QUICKSAND.    A  loose  sand  into  which  solid 

throughout  Peru  bodies  readily  sink.    Quicksands  are  composed  of 

QTXICHTJ AN  STOCK.    A  linguistic  group  of  ™,te™>™  «»d  rwaOtd  particles  which  under 

which  the  Quiehua   (q.v.)    are  the  most  noted  ^T^ET™  r£  "*!*£  *¥**££?£% 

representatives,  and  including  most  of  the  ancient  T^      ^TC     ^      *      "•  m  V    lEL?  ™ 

or  existing  tribes  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  P1*0?*  «P°n,the  ™*,»  »  T» ,ckly  ^STfiK 

the  Andes  region  of  South  America  from  about  2'  Iea,vm?  n°  £*     1beh,ndt;.  thu8/*  *?*t*£ 

N.,  on  the  southern  border  of  Colombia,  to  about  ™do:  ™  "J5  * owmotive jwd  train  sank  ort 

32-  S.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Valparaiso,  Chile.  ?f  «g*  J*"  ^!,ngKd1r?,led  anf  «£%  5*jT 

Within  this  general  area,  however,  are  the  Yunca,  J"***!  *™">»&.  Probed  j°r  to.  •  dePth  1*°^ 

Aymara,  Purina,  and  Atacameno,  all  of  alien  ^^SSS^ZSS^U^S^TSbZ 

lineage,  but  confined  to  limited  territorial  dis-  £ l  IS. "?.      ,m <*  ™*e?fry  ™  lrerae  »e  quicks** 

tricts      The  boundaries  of  the  linguistic  stock  *?  8,n.km?  ?  P68  {!Vnterva,8>  "J1"*  'a^S  ta 

nearly  coincide  with  thoseof  the  ancient  Peruvian  Jor  «rc«latln«  *»«"*  °r  <*her  liquids  at  lo* 

Empire,  but  include  also  a. few  wild  tribes,  as  the  lemPera«ure- 

Malaba  of  Northern  Ecuador,  never  brought  under  QTJICKBILVBB.     See  Mebcubt. 

subjection  to  the  Inca  rule  or  civilization.  So  far  QTJTDOB,    John    ( 1800-81 ) .     An  Amerian 

as  any  linguistic  evidence  can  show,  the  line  of  figure  painter,  born  in  Gloucester  County,  X.  J- 

migration  appears  to  have  been  from  north  to  In   1826  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  when 

south.    The  Quitu  of  Ecuador  maintained  an  in-  he  studied  under  Jarvis  and  Intnan.    Afterwards 

dependent    kingdom    under    nineteen    successive  he  lived  for  a  time  on  a  farm  near  Quincy,  DL, 
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but  returned  to  New  York  City  in  1851,  and  there  ist  doctrines.  The  Quakers,  for  instance,  with  so 
established  himself  in  a  studio  on  Pearl  Street,  curiously  opposite  a  name,  hold  the  doctrine  of 
as  an  artist  and  teacher.  His  most  notable  pupil  infusion  of  divine  light  in  quiet.  The  common 
was  Charles  Loring  Elliott  (q.v.).  Quidor  ex-  tendency  of  the  sects  consists  in  making  perfec- 
hibited  at  the  Academy  and  seems  to  have  held  tion  here  on  earth  depend  on  a  state  of  un  inter - 
a  dignified  position  among  his  fellow  artists,  al-  rupted  contemplation  during  which  the  soul  re- 
though  much  of  his  work  was  done  for  the  panels  mains  quiet  or  passive  under  the  influence  of 
of  stage  coaches  and  fire  engines.  He  was  a  God's  spirit  without  forming  the  ordinary  acts 
personal  friend  of'  Washington  Irving,  whose  of  faith,  hope,  love,  etc.,  without  desiring  heaven 
Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York  gave  him  nor  fearing  hell.  Most  of  these  doctrines  are  of 
the  subjects  for  the  following  paintings,  all  of  a  purely  speculative  character  and  involve  but 
which  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  little  of  practical  consequence,  whether  for  good 
Y.)  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  "Dancing  on  or  for  evil.  But  from  the  belief  of  the  lofty  and 
the  Battery"  {c.  1860),  "Rip  Van  Winkle  Reaches  perfect  nature  of  the  purely  passive  state  of 
the  Gnomes  in  the  Catskill  Mountains"  ( 1861 ) ,  contemplation  there  is  but  a  step  to  the  fatal 
"Iehabod  Crane  Pursued  by  the  Headless  Horse-  principle  in  morals  that  in  this  sublime  state  of 
man"  (1862),  "Peter  Stuyvesant's  Wall  Street  contemplation  all  external  things  become  indif- 
liate"  (1864),  "Voyage  of  the  Good  Oloff  Up  the  ferent  to  the  soul,  which  is  thus  absorbed  in 
Hudson"  (1866),  and  "The  Voyage  from  Com-  God;  so  complete  is  the  self -absorption,  so  inde- 
munipaw  to  Hell  Gate"  (1866).  The  most  re-  pendent  is  the  soul  of  corporeal  sense,  that  the 
markable  of  these  illustrations,  'The  Dance  on  most  criminal  representations  and  movements  of 
the  Battery,"  shows  much  imagination,  a  Monti-  the  sensitive  part  of  the  soul  and  even  the  ex- 
celli-like  handling  of  color,  and  a  genius  for  com-  ternal  actions  of  the  body  fail  to  affect  the  con- 
position.  Quidor  also  painted  religious  subjects,  templating  soul  or  to  impress  it  with  their  de- 
such  as  "Jesus  Blessing  the  Sick."  His  work  basing  influence.  This  led  to  gross  immorality  in 
was  usually  on  a  large  scale.  writing  at  all  times,   and  sometimes  to  iinmo- 

QUIDS.  In  American  political  history,  the  rality  of  act.  See  F^nelon  ;  Hesychasts  ;  Breth- 
name  applied  to  a  faction^  the  Republican  ^  OF  THE  Fwxi  SplMT5  Mounos;  Mysticism. 
Party,  led  by  John  Randolph  (q.v.),  which  dur-  QTJILIMANE,  ke'le-ma'na.  A  port  in  Por- 
ing the  years  1805-11  opposed  on  many  points  tuguese  East  Africa,  situated  on  the  River  Quili- 
the  great  majority  of  the  party,  led  by  Jefferson  mane,  about  6  miles  inland  (Map:  Congo  Free 
and  Madison.  Randolph's  following  in  Congress  State,  G  6).  It  lies  in  a  low  unhealthful  region, 
at  this  time  was  never  considerable.  The  faction  but  has  a  good  harbor.  Its  commerce  amounted 
contended  against  the  enactment  of  the  Embargo,  m  1900  to  nearly  $1,000,000.  The  population  is 
and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  estimated  at  7000. 
Madison  in  1808.      The  name  'Quid'  is  said  by 

K>me  to  have   been  taken  from  the  phrase  ter-  QUTI1I1    (LGer.   quiele,  kiel,  MHG.   kti,  Ger. 

Hum  quid,  applied  to  Randolph  and  his  support-  Kiel,  quill).     One  of  the  large  feathers  of  the 

era  in  allusion  to  their  being  unidentified  with  wings  and  tails  of  birds,  remiges  and  rectrices. 

either  of  the  then  dominant  parties ;  by  others  it  ( See  Featheb.  )     Their    hollow   tubes,   properly 

is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  faction  in  allu-  cleared  of  all  oily  or  fatty  matter  and  dried, 

sion  to  its  having  been  cast  out  from  the  Repub-  are  used  as  receptacles  for  gold-dust  and  various 

lican  Party.  purposes,  but  chiefly  as  writing  pens,  all  of  which 

QUIETISM    (Neo-Lat.    quietista,   from   Lat.  were   made   from    feathers   until   comparatively 

put,     quiet,     rest).       A     name   ' applied     to  recentfr     Those  plucked  from  geese  were  most 

the    tenets     of    a    somewhat    numerous     class  generally  used,  but  swan  and  turkey  quills  were 

of    mystical     sects,     who,     in     different     ages  not  ™™»;  and  for  very  fine  writing,  and 

and     from      the     'earliest      Christian      times,  Jor  Jf**1*  n"1^  drawln£>  crow-quills  were  pre- 

haTe     held      that     the     most     perfect      state  ferred  to  all  others     At  one  time  the  collection 

of  the  soul  is   one  of  quiet  in  wnich  it  ceases  an<*  Preparation  of  quills  formed  a  very  large 

to  reason,  or  to  reflect  either  upon  itself  or  upon  ?*d   important   branch   of    commerce;    but   the 

God,  and,  in  a  word,  to  exercis^y  of  its  facul-  introduction  of  metallic  pens  has  reduced  it  to 

ties,  its  sole  function  being  passively  to  receive  verJ  8inall J™^f  *?dJeY  lf  ^  qmU  PT  *1 

the  infused  heavenly  light  which,  according  to  made   m,  £•  United   States',     T*e  conventional 

the  view  of  the  Quie'tiste,  accompanies  this  state  representation  of  a  pen  as  a  'quill  pen/  and  such 

of  inactive'  contemplation.      The   earliest   sects  w,ords  as  ^ll-dnver'  and  'penknife/  are  relics 

of  this  kind  in  Christian  history  are  the  Euch-  of  tne  custom- 

ites  or  Messalines   of   the   fourth   century,   the  QTJILLAYUTE,  kll'la-yoot'.     A  small  tribe 

Hesychasts  among  the  Greek  monks  of  Mount  formerly  occupying  a  portion  of  the  coast  south- 

Athoa  in  the  sixth  century,  and  in  the  West  the  ward  from  Cape  Flattery,  Washington,  and  now 

followers  of  Scotus  Erigena,  who  in  the  ninth  gathered  upon  a  small  reservation  of  one  mile 

century  taught  a  form  of  theosoph?  with  Quiet-  square  near  the  village  of  their  name,  in  the  same 

istic  tendencies.      Besides   these   there   are   the  vicinity.     Together   with   the   Hoh,   on   another 

Beghards  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  followers  small    reservation   about   twenty   miles   farther 

of  Master  Eckhart  in  the  thirteenth  and  four-  down  the  coast,  and  the  recently  extinct  Chema- 

teenth  centuries,  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  cum  of  Port  Townsend  on  Puget  Sound,  they 

and  later  the  Ilium inati  in  Spain.  constitute  a  distinct  linguistic  group  which  has 

Not  all  those  called  by  the  common  name  of  been    designated    the    Chimakuan    stock.      They 

Quietists  at  various  times  have  held  the  same  made  their  first  treaty  with  the  Government  in 

doctrine.     Indeed,  there  has  been  a  decided  dif-  1855.    Like  the  neighboring  Makaw  (q.v.),  they 

ference  of  opinion  between  different  sects;   and  are  entirely  seafaring.     The  three  tribes  live  on 

some  sects  called  by  other  names  have  held  Quiet-  fish.     The  women  make  baskets  and  curios  for 
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sale,  and  some  of  the  Indians  sell  a  few  head  QTJUiLOTA,  kel-yo'ta.    A  town  in  the  Pror- 

of  cattle  during  the  year.    Consumption  is  always  ince  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  situated  in  a  pleasant 

present  among  them  and  every  year  is  the  cause  plain  on  the  Aconeagua  River,  20  miles  northeast 

of  several  deaths.    The  Quillayute  have  a  school,  of  Valparaiso,  and  on  the  railroad  between  that 

but  no  missionary  work  has  ever  been  attempted  city  and  Santiago    (Map:   Chile,  C  10).    It  is 

among  either  them  or  the  Hoh.    In  1889  the  two  the  centre  of  a  copper-mining  district.    Popula- 

tribes   numbered   respectively  252   and   71.     In  tion,  about  12,000. 

1901  they  had  decreased  to  234  and  66.  QTJILOA,  ke-U/a.    A  seaport  town  of  German 

QTJIIXBACK,    See  Skimback.  East  Africa.     See  Kilwa  Kivinje. 

QUH/LEB-COTJCH,  kooch,  Abthub  Thomas  QTHXP.    A  repulsive  and  malicious  dwarf  in 

(1863—).    An  English  author.    He  was  born  in  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  who  delighted  in 

Cornwall,  November  21,  1863,  and  educated  at  tormenting  his  pretty,  timid  little  wife,  Betsy. 

Clifton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  He  c*11*1  himself  a  ship-breaker,  dealing  in  old 

remained  for  two  years  as  classical  lecturer  after  iron  and  wood  on  Tower  Hill,  and  at  last  drowned 

taking  his  degree.     Then  he  removed  to  London  himself  when  about  to  be  arrested  for  felony, 

and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.     He  was  QTTH/TEB,   Habbt    (1851—).     An  English 

one  of  the  original  staff  of  The  Speaker,  and  re-  artist  and  author,  born  at  Lower  Norwood,  in 

tained  his  connection  with  it  until  1899,  though  Surrey,  January  24,  1851.     Educated  at  Trinity 

after  1891  he  resided  chiefly  in  his  native  county  College,  Cambridge,  he  subsequently  studied  art 

of  Cornwall,  whose  scenery,  traditions,  and  char-  at  Bruges  and  in  Italy.     In  1878  he  was  called 

acters  he  has  faithfully  depicted  in  most  of  his  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.     Between  1876 

books.     These  include:  Dead  Man's  Rock  (1887)  ;  and  1888  he  was  on  the  staff  of  several  London 

Troy  Town  (1888)  ;  The  Splendid  Spur  (1889) ;  periodicals.     He  founded  and  conducted  for  two 

The  Delectable  Duchy  (1893);  Wandering  Heath  years    (1888-90)    the  Universal  Review.    Among 

(1895)  ;  la  (1896)  ;  The  Ship  of  Stars  (1899)  ;  his  published  books  are  Giotto   (1880),  Senten- 

Old  Fires  and  Profitable   Ghosts    (1900)  ;    The  tin  Artis   (1886),  Preferences  in  Art,  Life,  and 

Adventures  of  Harry  Revel    (1903).     In  all  of  Literature    (1882),  and  Is  Marriage  a  Failure! 

these   a   vivid   and   dramatic   imagination,   free  (1888).    With  his  wife's  help  he  brought  out,  at 

from  any  touch  of  morbidity,  is  shown.     This  Christmas,  1898,  an  edition  of  Browning's  Pied 

quality,  together  with  his  mastery  of  style,  led  to  Piper  of  Hamelin  with  beautiful  type  and  border 

his  being  selected  after  Stevenson's  death  to  com-  designs. 

plete  the  latter's  unfinished  novel  Saint  Ives.  QTJIMPEBy  kaw'par'  (Breton  kemper,  conflu- 
Quiller-Couch,  who  is  widely  known  by  his  pseu-  ence).  The  capital  of  the  Department  of  Fi- 
donym  of  *Q/  has  also  edited  two  excellent  nistere,  France,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  con- 
anthologies  of  English  verse,  and  published  some  fluence  of  the  Steir  and  the  Odet,  about  35  miles 
of  his  own,  both  serious  and  playful,  a* well  as  a  south-southeast  of  Brest  (Map:  France,  B  3). 
volume  of  reviews  under  the  title  Adventures  in  The  Cathedral  of  Saint  Corentin,  a  stately  and 
Criticism  (1896).  richly  ornamented  Gothic  edifice  commenced  in 

QTjn/LIAM,  William  Henby  Abdullah  1424,  is  the  principal  building.  The  eleventh- 
(1856—).  An  English  writer  on  Mohammedan-  century  Church  of  Locmaria  and  the  sixteenth- 
ism,  born  in  Liverpool,  and  educated  at  the  Liver-  century  Church  of  Saint  Mathieu  are  interesting, 
pool  Institute  and  at  King  William's  College,  The  educational  institutions  include  a  lyceum. 
Isle  of  Man.  He  became  a  solicitor  in  1878,  public  library,  and  museum.  Potteries,  tan-yards, 
went  to  Morocco  in  1884,  and  became  a  Moham-  breweries,  and  paper  factories  are  the  chief  in- 
medan  convert  in  the  next  year.  Afterwards  he  dustrial  establishments,  and  a  coasting  trade  and 
traveled  in  Morocco,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  and  in  sardine-fishing  are  actively  carried  on.  Quimper 
1895  received  the  title  Sheik-ul-Islam  of  the  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Cornouailles.  Popu- 
British  Isles  from  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  He  lation,  in  1901,  19,441. 

wrote  a  few  novels  and  Faith  of  Islam  (1887),  QTJIMPEBLifc,  k&N'par'la/.    The  capital  of  as 

Fanatics  and  Fanaticism  (1888),  Religion  of  the  arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Finistere. 

Sword    (1889),   Moses,   Christ,   and  Mohammed  France,   on   the   Laita,    12   miles   northwest  of 

[( 1897),  and  Studies  in  Islam  (1898).  Lorient   (Map:   France,  C  4).     Its  chief  build- 

QTJII/LINAN,  Edwakd  (1791-1851).  A  Brit-  £?*  *r€  ^^urt^nth-^ntury  Church  of  Saint 

lah  poet,  born  at  Oporto,  in  Portugal.  Educated  Michel   and  the  Church  of  Samte  Croix,  modeled 

at  a  Roman  Catholic  school  in  England,  he  re-  *li?r  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.    1 1  ha* 

turned  to  Portugal  and  took  a  position,  against  ^eries  and  carries  on  a  coasting  trade,    Popn- 

his   inclination,   in    his   father's   counting-house.  latlon'  m  1901'  9(we- 

On  the  French  invasion   (1807)    the  family  fled  QUIN,    James     (1693-1766).      A    celebrated 

to    England.      Edward    entered   the    army,   and  actor  of  Irish  descent,  born  in  London.    He  made 

served  for  some  time  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Re-  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  about  1714  at 

tiring  from  the  army   ( 1821 ) ,  he  settled  in  the  Dublin  as  Abel  in  The  Committee.    Shortly  after 

Lake  District  near  Wordsworth,  whose  daughter  he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was  engaged 

Dorothy   he   married.     He   died   at   Ambleside,  at  Drury  Lane,  but  for  quite  inferior  parts.    In 

Quillinan  wrote  a  good  deal  of  mediocre  verse  1716,  however,  the  sudden  illness  of  a  leading 

and  one  novel.     His  last  years  were  given  to  a  actor  led  to  Quin's  being  called  on  to  sustain  th« 

translation  of  the  Lusiad  of  Camoes,  which  was  character  of  Bajazet  in  Tamerlane.    His  sneres? 

never  completed.    His  wife,  Dorothy  Quilltnaw  was  marked.     Next  year  he  went  to  Lincoln'* 

(1804-1847),  was  author  of  a  charming  book  of  Inn   Fields,  where  he   remained  as  a  principal 

travel   entitled   A   Journal   of   a   Few   Months'  actor  for  fourteen  years.    Among  his  best  parts 

Residence  in  Portugal  and  Glimpses  of  the  South  were  Captain  Macheath  in  the  Beggars'  Open, 

of  Spain  ( 1847) .  Falstaff  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  Sir 
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John  Brute  in  The  Provoked  Wife.  In  1734-35 
be  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  and  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  Garrick  in  1741  he  was,  by  universal 
consent,  the  first  actor  in  England.  In  1751  he 
withdrew  from  the  stage  as  a  regular  actor  and 
made  his  home  at  Bath,  where  he  died.  There  is 
in  unreliable  Life  of  Mr.  Jamee  Quin,  Comedian, 
llji*  the  History  of  the  Stage  from  His  Com- 
mend* j  A  dor  to  Bis  Retreat  to  Bath,  etc.  (Lon- 
don, 1768:  reprinted  ib.,  1887).  Consult  also 
Doran,  Annate  of  the  Stage  (ed.  Lowe,  London, 
1883) :  Gibber's  Apology  (ed.  Bellchambers,  Lon- 
don. 1B22);  Davies,  Life  of  Qarrick  (London, 
1780 1. 

flUINAOXT,  kS'nV,  Phiijpfe  (1635-88).  A 
French  librettist  and  dramatist,  born  in  Paris, 
June  3,  1635.  He  wrote  lyric  tragedy,  for  which 
the  music  was  furnished  by  Lulli.  Quinault  was 
prwceiouB,  his  Srst  play  having  been  produced 
in  1053,  and  his  earliest  comedies  are  among  his 
best:  Lei  rivalee;  L'amant  indiecret  (1654)  ;  Le 
(anlotie  amourewe  (1659);  La  mere  coquette 
11665).  His  tragedies  and  tragicomedies  are 
slight.  Ptychi,  the  first  of  his  lyric  dramas 
[I6il|,  was  written  in  collaboration  with  Mo- 
lita  and  Corneille.  After  this  he  devoted  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  libretto- work,  remarkable 
for  its  ingenious  artistry.  In  this  kind  his  mas- 
terpieces are  .4  madia  ( 1(S84) ,  Roland  (1685),  and, 
best  of  all,  Armide  (1686).  In  1687  Lulli  died 
and  Quinault  began  to  write  on  the  Destruction 
of  Heresy,  a  poem  which  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete. His  works  were  edited  in  5  vols.  (1730 
and  1778)  ;  Selected  Works  (1824-42).  Consult 
Framel,  Lee  contemporaine  de  Molicre  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1863-75). 

HDINCE  (variant  of  obsolete  Eng.  quins,  from 
OF.  Mi»,  Fr.  coign,  quince,  from  Lat.  cydonium, 
from  Gk.  mtiirtof,  kydOnion,  quince,  Cydonian, 
-f.  (ijXj»,  melon,  apple,  from  KuSvria,  Kyd&nia, 
Etimii,  KydBnis,  Cydonia,  art  ancient  city  of 
Crete),  Prunu*    Cydonia.      A    shrub    or    small 


looked  tree  of  the  order  Rosacea,  closely  related 
to  the  apple  and  pear,  which  it  resembles  in 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit,  but  with  solitary  ter- 
minal (lowers  on  the  present  season's  growth. 
^ince  the  quince  cannot  be  eaten  raw,  it  has  a 
restricted  nse,  and  although  cultivated  for  more 
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than  2000  years,  it  has  developed  few  varieties. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  preserve,  for  jellies, 
and  for  flavorings  in  other  fruit  preparations. 
Certain  varieties,  notably  the  Anglers,  are  ex- 
tensively employed  as  a  stock  for  dwarfing  pears. 
The  quince  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  mound 
layers.  It  thrives  best  on  strong,  rententive,  well- 
drained  soil.  The  trees  are  set  15  feet  apart  each 
way,  given  clean  culture,  and  headed  in  suffi- 
ciently to  hold  the  leading  branches  in  check  and 
to  thin  the  fruits,  which,  since  they  ripen  late, 
should  not  be  gathered  until  after  early  frosts. 
They  must  be  as  carefully  handled  as  pears.  The 
most  extensive  and  profitable  orchards  in  the 
United  States  are  located  in  western  New  York. 
Consult  Meech,  Quince  Culture  (New  York, 
1896). 

QUINCE  CUJICTJXIO.  The  larva  of  a  weevil, 
as  Conotrachelue  nenuphar,  which  attacks  the 
quince  and  related  trees.  Its  habits  and  treat- 
ment are  the  same  as  specified  under  Pear  In- 

QTJ1NCE  INSECTS.  The  quince  is  attacked 
by  many  of  the  insects  which  have  the  general 
habit  of  feeding  upon  rosaceous  plants,  and  es- 
pecially very  many  of  those  forms  which  are 
found  upon  pears  and  apples,  although  it  is 
rather  less  susceptible  than  either  of  these  fruits. 
The  quince  scale  (Atpidiotue  eydonite)  is  found 
upon  the  quince  tree  in  the  Southern  United 
States.  It  is  grayish  in  color,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  San  Jong  scale,  but  is  more  trans- 
parent and  is  very  convex  in  form.  The  quince 
curculio  ( Conotrachelus  crattegi)  is  a  species 
closely  related  to  the  plum  curculio,  although 
differing  in  genera]  appearance.  It  is  a  broad- 
shouldered  snout-beetle,  larger  than  the  plum  cur- 
culio and  having  a  longer  snout.  It  is  ash-gray 
in  color,  mottled  with  ochre  and  whitish,  and 
with  a  dusky  subtriangular  spot  at  the  base  of 
the  thorax  above.  It  is  indigenous  to  the 
United  States,  and  appears  in  the  month  of  June, 
puncturing  the  young  fruit, 
and  making  a  cylindrical  hole 
in  which  tha  egg  is  placed. 
The  egg  hatches  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  larva  burrows  in  the 
fruit  near  the  surface.  It  be- 
comes full-grown  in  a  month 
and  falls  to  the  ground,  bury- 
ing itself  to  a  depth  of  from 
two  to  three  inches*  remaining 
there  through  the  winter,  and 
transforming  to  pupa  early  in 
May.  The  pupa  stage  is  short, 
and  the  adult  beetle  emerges 
almost  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
set.  The  adult  also  feeds  upon 
the  quince,  burying  itself  com- 
pletely in  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit.  It  occasionally  attacks 
the  pear. 

Among  the  caterpillars 
which  feed  upon  quinces  the 
bag- worm  (q.v.)  is  perhaps 
the  most  destructive. 
QTJIN'CKE,  Geobo  Hermann  (1834—).  A 
German  physicist,  born  in  Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder. 
He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  1858  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  after  having 
studied  at  this  university  and  also  at  Kimigsberg 
and  Heidelberg.     He  became  privat-docent  at  the 
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University  of  Berlin  in  1859,  was  appointed  and  Fore  River  on  the  south;  and  on  the  Sew 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wurzburg  in  1872,  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map: 
and  was  called  to  Heidelberg  in  1875  as  profes-  Massachusetts,  £  3).  Its  area  is  more  than  16 
sor  of  physics.  His  doctor's  dissertation  was  on  square  miles,  2,530  acres  of  which  are  in  public 
the  subject  of  the  capillary  constant  of  Mercury,  parks,  the  most  prominent  being  Merrymount  and 
and  his  investigations  of  all  capillary  phenom-  Faxon.  Quincy  has  the  Thomas  Crane  Public 
ena  are  classical.  He  also  did  important  Library  with  20,000  volumes,  Adams  Academy 
work  in  the  experimental  study  of  the  re-  and  Woodward  Institute,  the  latter  for  girls,  and 
flection  of  light,  especially  from  metallic  sur-  a  city  hospital.  There  are  many  points  of  his- 
faces,  and  carried  on  prolonged  researches  on  the  toric  interest  in  this  vicinity;  and  here  wad  «m- 
subject  of  the  influence  of  electric  forces  upon  the  structed  in  1826-27  the  first  railroad  in  New 
constants  of  different  forms  of  matter.  His  con-  England,  built  for  carrying  granite  and  operated 
tributions  to  physics  and  other  fields  of  science  by  horses.  Quincy  is  primarily  a  residential  sub- 
are  numerous.  urb  of  Boston,  but  has  extensive  granite  quarry- 

QUIN'CY      A   citv   and   the   countv-seat  of  in*  and  cuttin&  interests,  a  large  ship-buildiip 

vuxxv  i/x.      a   cuy   ana   me    county  sea*   oi  Djan^    and  rjvef  and  8tud  works      The  covern- 

Adams  County   111.,  265  miles  southwest  of  Chi-  ment 'under  a  revised  charter  of  19^  fa  T£w  m 

cago;  on  the  Mississippi  River   here  spanned  by  ^      annua„    elected^  and  a  unicameral  ootui- 

a  splendid  railway  bridge,  and  on  the  Wabash,  <..,     ^            '         ^  appointments  of  the 

the   Chicago    Burlington   and   Quincy,   and   the  heada      f    allJdepartment8,    excepting   that  of 

^'t.,-111^!  J?     T??DSaS  i     iyi  ™1,r,fd8  the  school  committee.     Other  administrative  of- 

(Map:  Illino  s  A  4)      It  is  regularly  laid  out  on  fl               elected  fc    th    ^^j,  Qr  eon6laed  bv 

an  elevated  bluff.     It  ,s  the  seat  of  Samt  Francis  h  fc  ^               nomination  of  the  mayor.    Tli 

^In         ?t    g    {      ™a  C?t.h?llc).'   TZ\ i,  **ool  commktee  is  chosen  bv  popular  vote.   TT* 

1800;  and  has  a  boys'  industrial  school  (Metho-  water          ,    of  Quin      fa  tiiSSLi  through  the 

dist   Episcopal ),   formerly   known   as   Chaddock  teln    *f  ^     metropolitan   district     Popula- 

College,    and    Saint   Mary's    Institute     (Roman  t(       in  18M   16J23    ^ 

Catholic),    besides    commercial    schools      Other  g^j^  ^  \^       Mount  Wolla^on  q,^  „ 

institutions  comprise  a  Conservatory  of  Music  one  of  th<j  oldest  vmaaamt  settlements  in  Mas- 

Samt  Mary  sand  Blessing  hospitals,  and  several  ^chuaetta_    Abou£  1629  xhomas  Morton  (q.v.l 

homes  for  the  aged  and  orphans.     The  public  med  ^^  and  etttMiilled  Ms  famous  <-Xew 

library  contains  more  than  23  000  volumes.    The  |     lish   Can        „   Merrymount.      Becoming  ob- 

fine  buiWmgs  of  the  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  ^u«  to  the  Puritans  at  ^^  b^^  °{  Us 
Home,    the    Federal    Government    building,    the 
court  house,  and 
architectural  features 

lie  park  system  of  auuu. ,   *ui    «.-™  »*c  ouucu  b     Mile8  Standish  and  shipped  oflf  to  England 

Park     Riverside,    Washington,   Madison,   Indian  ^  m2    when  it  wag  ^rporated  under  it* 

Mounds,  and  Primrose  parks.  present  name  in  honor  of  John  Quincy,  the  settle 

Quincy  is  admirably  equipped  with  transporta-  weDt  formed  part  of  Braintree.    It  was  chartered 

tion  facilities  for  an  industrial  and  commercial  a8  a  city  in  1888#     It  wa8  ^  birthplace  of  John 

centre.   It  carries  on  an  active   trade,   and   its  Hancock,  John  Adams,  and  John  Quincy  Adam*. 

industries,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  rep-  the  two  last  ^^g  buried  here   under  ^  0id 

resented  an  aggregate  capital  of  $6  880^00,  with  <stone     Tempie.'       Consult:      an     address    br 

a   production  valued  at  $9,235,000.     The  more  Adams,   The   Centennial   Milestone    (Cambridge, 

important    establishments    include    stove    foun-  1892)  .  pattee,  A  History  of  Old  Braintree  and 

dries,  machine  shops,  breweries,  show-case  works,  Quincy   (Quincy,  1878) ;  Hurd,  History  of  Sor- 

manufactories      of      incubators,      brick-making  f0ik     County     (Philadelphia,     1884);     Wilson, 

plants,  carnage  factories,  lime  works,  clothing  where  American  Independence  Was  Born  (Bos- 

factones,   flouring  mills,  a  meat-packing  estab-  ^    1902)  .  and  Adams,  Three  Episodes  of  Mas- 

lishment,  governor  and  engine  works,  plow  and  8achusetts  History  (Boston,  1892). 

hay-press   works,  canning  factories,  and  manu-  QVTNCYf  Edmund   (1808-77).    An  American 

factories  of  sawed   lumber,   egg  cases,  buttons,         7^  a     t  ~  !•    • *    -        .1^1;+:^; -* 

brass  castings   wire  fence    etc     The  government  author  and  reformer>  prominent  as  an  abolition*. 

Drass  castings,  wire  ience,  eic.     ±ne  government  j     •_  _  fVl-   ont.aavorv  e+^i,w<,io      tt»  vrjia  hnm 


Quincy    spends    annually    in    maintenance    and  !  Twr     •  }     #  ♦?       ^  f       r      ^ 

operation  about  $275,000,  the  principal  items  of  ^l,*^ !£S t  t^i?»TLZ£*Z^ 

r            u  •         v i         u     i     *ooAAn    t      •  a  -^  x  school,  frequently  spoke  in  public,  was  secretary, 

expense  being;  For  schools,  $83,000;  for  interest  f       some  vears    of  the    American   Anti-Slaw: 

on  debt,  $49,000;  for  the  fire  department,  $28,-  f^^J^M    £th *   Ga"rSn    and    Mri 

000;    for  the    police   department,   $21,000;    and  chapman  in  issuing  the  yon-^«*a«f,  a  short- 

for  municipal  lighting,  $20,000.     Population,  in  H  J  anti.8laverv  Darjer  and  wrote  many  article 

189A  3V494;  in  19°°'  36f5.2'     ^.tled  iD  18-22  anT^K^                                            ft 

and  laid  out  three  years  later,  Quincy  was  m-  wrot/a  n^vel  Wen8ley  A  8tory  without  a  Moml 

corporated  as  a  town  in  1834  and  in  1839  was  (lg54)       an    excellent    Uu    of   Josiah   Quina 

chartered  asa«ty.    Consult:  Redmond,  History  {im)     and  fhe  Haunted  Adjutant  and  Other 

ofQutncy  (Quincy,  1869).  S«orw    (published    posthumously,    1885);   an<l 

QTJ1NCY.     A  city,  including  within  the  mu-  edi*ed  Speeches  Delivered  in  the  Congress  of  the 

nicipal  limits  several  villages,  in  Norfolk  County,  United  States  (1874). 

Mass.,  adjoining  Boston  on  the  south;  on  Quincy  QUTNCY,  Josiah    (1744-75).     An  American 

Bay,  between  the  Neponset  River  on  the  north  patriot,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  February  23, 1744 
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He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1763;  read  law  with  ducing  many  improvements  and  reforms  in  the 

Oxenbridge  Thacher,  and  was  admitted  to  the  administration.    Among  his  .published  works  are 

bar,  rising  to  a  high  rank  in  his  profession,   lie  a  memoir  of  his  father  (1825) ;   History  of  Har- 

denounced   the    Stamp   Act   through    the   press  vard  University  (1840);    The  Municipal  History 

and  at  public  meetings  in  Boston,  and  took  strong  of  the  Town  and  City  of  Boston  ( 1852) ;  and  Life 

ground  against  the  exactions  of  Parliament.    In  of  John  Quincy  Adams  (1858). 

1770  he  and  John  Adams  conducted,  in  the  face  QTJINCY,  Josiah    (1802-82).     An  American 

°J  a\  "*&*   ^  ^h?g'Jh%  d!fenSC   °f  administrator,  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  son 

British  soldiers  implicated  m  the  Boston  mas-  ot  Josiah  Quincy  (i772-1864).    He  graduated  at 

sacre;  and  in  the  same  year  he  prepared  the  ad-  Harvard  in  1821,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

dress  of  the  merchants  of  Boston  on  the  non-  He  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  city  council  in 

importation  agreement,  and  also  wrote  a  number  1833    and  wa8  itg  pre9ident  from  1834  ^  1837. 

of  essays  for  the  Boston  Gazette     Both  m  1770  In  1842  ne  ^  p^sident  of  the  Massachusetts 

and  in  1772  he  drafted  the  instructions  of  the  Senat      and  fronf  1846  to   1849  was  M          of 

town  of  Boston   to   its   representatives   m   the  Bo8ton.    By  his  efforts  and  during  his  mayoralty 

Legislature,  and  throughout  1771 ^and  1772 1  he  the    Cochituate    aqueduct    was    completed,    the 

was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  GW>*,  chiefly  Hce  force  wftg  Organized,  and  a  large  tract  of 

under  the  signatures  'Mentor'  and  'Marchmont  ^blic  marshland  near  the  'g^  Bay  was  filled 

.Nedham.     During  all  these  years  he  maintained  in  graded,  and  sold.    A  volume  of  extracts  from 

a  large  practice,  Though  finally  his  hearth  failed,  his  ^iari      Figure8  of  tke  Paat  wa8  published  in 

and  in  1773  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  taking  ^SS3 
advantage  of  his  journey  to  enter  into  relations 

with  the  Patriot  leaders  in  the  Southern  and  QUINCY,  Josiah    (1859-).     An  American 

Middle  States,  and  to  arrange  for  a  system  of  politician,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Quincy, 

communication  between  them  and  the  leaders  of  Ma8S-     He  waa  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never 

the  same  party  in  Massachusetts.    In  May,  1774,  practiced.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 

appeared  his  Observations  on  the  Boston  Port  setts   Legislature   for  four  years,   and   in    1893 

Bill,  which  clearly  indicated  war  as  the  only  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  btate  for  six 

means  of  settling  the  disputes   between   Great  months.     From   1895  to  1899  he  was  Mayor  of 

Britain  and  the  colonists,  and  intimated  that  in-  Boston. 

dependence  must  be  the  result.    In  September  of  QTJTNCY,     kftN'se',    Quatbem£re    de.      See 

the  same  year  he  went  to  England  as  the  agent  Quatbem^be  de  Quincy. 

of  the  Patriot- Party  and  there  lived  on  friendly  qtjiheT,  keYna',  Edgab  (1803-75).    A  French 

terms  with  Barre\  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  Priest-  ?oei   publicist,  and  historian  of  literature,  born 

ley,  and  other  friends  of  the  colonies    and  had  at  Bourg   February  17,  1803.     He  was  educated 

mterviews  with  Lords  Dartmouth  and  North    He  for  the  armv>  but  r€fusing  a  80idier's  life,  he 

sailed  for  home  m  the  spring  of  1775,  but  died  pubii8hed  at  twenty  his  justification  in  Les  tab- 

on  the  voyage,  Apn  126th    His  Lt^e  was  written  j^  du  juif  ^^    (J1823)      His  next  work 

by  his  son  Josiah    (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1874)  ;  and  wag  a  translation  of  Herder's  Ideen  zur  Philos- 

i*i?°?*   °UlYv*  J^^V^J* *MS£  °P^    *»"    ^schichte   der    Menschheit    (1827), 

chusetts  Bay ,™™>  edited  by  his  Rreat-grand-  g    which    he          fixed    ftn    introduction    th^ 

am,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  appeared  m  1865.  w<m  him  ^  f4ndship  of  Cou8in  and  Micne. 

QUINCY,  Josiah  (1772-1864).  An  American  let.  After  travel  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
lawyer,  orator,  and  man  of  letters,  son  of  Josiah  land,  he  was  sent  by  the  French  Institute  to 
Quincy  (1744-75).  He  was  born  in  Boston:  Greece  (1829)  and  wrote  La  Gr&ce  moderne 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1790;  studied  law,  and  (1830).  He  now  began  to  contribute  political 
took  an  active  interest  in  politics  as  a  leading  essays  to  the  newly  founded  Revue  des  Deux 
member  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Federalist  Mondes  and  recurred  to  the  legend  of  the  Wan- 
Party  in  New  England.  He  was  a  member  of  the  dering  Jew  in  Ahasverus  (1833).  This  was  fol- 
State  Senate  in  1804,  and  in  1805  entered  Con-  lowed  by  the  less  successful  poems,  Napolton 
greas,  where  he  became  distinguished  as  a  ready,  (1835)  and  Prome'the'e  (1838).  His  Examen  de 
earnest,  and  fervent  orator,  in  opposition  to  the  la  vie  de  J6sus  is  a  philosophy  of  religion  as  the 
policy  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  He  was  one  of  substance  of  humanity  and  the  apotheosis  of  per- 
the  earliest  to  denounce  slavery  in  Congress,  and  sonality  in  answer  to  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu.  His 
declared  in  a  notable  speech  of  June  4,  1811,  that  Genie  des  religions  (1842)  brought  him  a  call  to 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  a  sufficient  cause  the  College  de  France, 'where  he  roused  great  en- 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  This  was  the  thusiasm  by  lectures  on  the  Jesuits,*  Ultramon- 
firat  announcement  on  the  floor  of  Congress  of  tanism,  and  Christianity  in  relation  to  the  French 
the  doctrine  of  secession.  He  opposed  the  war  Revolution.  At  this  period  Quinet's  partisan- 
with  England  with  the  same  fervor.  Disgusted  ship  began  to  bias  his  historical  judgment, 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  Party  and  Michelet  snared  in  his  attack  on  the  Jesuits, 
its  advocacy  of  the  War  of  1812,  he  declined  a  which  was  silenced  by  the  Government  in  1846. 
reflection  to  Congress,  and  devoted  his  attention  Quinet  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution  of 
largely  to  scientific  agriculture.  He  became,  1848,  sought  to  unmask  Napoleon,  and  was  ban- 
however,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  ished  (1852).  At  Brussels  he  wrote  Les  esclaves 
Representatives  in  1821,  a  member  of  the  Senate  (1853)  and  La  rdvolution  religieuse  an  XlXme 
in  the  following  year,  and  also  judge  of  the  sidcle  (1857).  Removing  to  Veytaux,  on  the 
municipal  court  of  Boston.  In  1823  he  was  Lake  of  Geneva,  he  published  Merlin  Venchan- 
elected  mayor  of  Boston,  his  administration  teur  (1860),  the  autobiographical  Histoire  de 
being  signalized  by  many  notable  municipal  re-  mes  idtes  (1860),  and  Histoire  de  la  campagne 
forms.  In  1829  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  de  1815  (1862)  and  La  revolution  (1865), 
Harvard  College,  which  he  held  until  1845,  intro-  both  tracing  national  disaster  to  a  disregard  of 
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righteousness.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  brought  an  antiperiodic,  and  antipyretic.  It  has  also  anti- 
him  back  to  Paris.  -  He  was  active  during  the  septic  properties.  It  depresses  the  heart  when 
siege  and  in  the  National  Assemblies  at  Bordeaux  given  in  large  doses,  and  after  long-continued  u?e 
and  Versailles.  During  this  period  he  wrote  La  it  affects  the  hearing  unfavorably.  It  is  excreted 
creation  (1870),  La  republique  (1872),  and  with  the  urine  and  occasionally  produces  renal 
L'esprit  nouveau  (1874).  His  M&moires  d'exil  and  vesical  irritation.  Small  doses  produce  hr- 
were  published  in  1870  and  Le  livre  de  Vexili  persemia  of  the  brain,  with  a  feeling  of  exhilara- 
posthumously  with  two  volumes  of  letters  in  1877  tion,  while  large  doses  cause  cerebral  congestion 
and  four  others  (1884-86).  Quinet's  complete  with  vertigo,  staggering,  headache,  deafness,  de- 
works  are  in  26  vols.  (Paris,  1877-79).  Consults  lirium,  and  even  coma,  comprising  the  condition 
Chassin,  Edgar  Quitiet:  sa  vie,  ses  ceuvres  (Paris,  termed  cinchonism. 

1859)  ;    Edgar  Quinet  depute  Vexil,  by  his  wife  The   principal   use  of  quinine   is   in  malarial 

(ib.,  1889)  ;  Heath,  Edgar  Quinet,  His  Early  Life  affections,  in  which  it  reduces  the  fever,  increases 

and  Writings  (London,  1881)  ;  Dowden,  Studies  the  numbers  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  pre- 

in  Literature    (ib.,   1878)  ;   Montegut,  Melanges  vents  the  acetification  and  decay  of  the  bload, 

critiques  (Paris,  1887).  and  poisons  the  plasmodia  which  cause  the  di*- 

QTJINETTE  DE  ROCHEMONT,  kS'net'  de  ease'    In  80me  cases  lt  acts  more  advant*g«>usly 

rdsh'mon',  Emile  Theodore,  Baron  (1838—).    A  w!*n  combined  with  capsicum  or  with  arsenic,  or 

French  engineer,  born  in  Soissons,  and  educated  w*h.  poUssium  nitrate.     The  custom  of  taking 

at  the  Ecole  Polvtechnique  and  at  the  Ecole  des  W™™  frequently  for  catarrhal  attacks  or  as  a 

Ponts  et  ChaussGes.    He  was  appointed  engineer-  prophylactic  is  very  harmful.    Besides  the  injun- 

in-chief  of  the  port  of  Havre  in  1883,  inspector-  °™  effects  uP?n  *he  hearing,  which  are  positive 

general  of  bridges  and  roads  in  the  Ministry  of  an*  P«™anent,  it  seriously  weakens  the  heart 

Public  Works  in  1892,  and  the  same  year  took  the  and  ™deT»  the  system  so  used  to  it  that  the 

chair  of  maritime  works  at  the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  dru*  becomes  useless  when  required,     bee  Ma- 

Chaussees.    His  writings  include  Memoire  sur  le  ££RIA    AAND    Malarial    Fevkb;    IirrEBinrrcn: 

Clyde,     Glasgow,    Port     Glasgow,    et     Greenock  *":VEB;  A°UB. 

(1869),  Notes  sur  les  phares  tlectriques  de  la  QTJTNISEXT    (from  Lat.  quint,  five  each  + 

Hcve    (1870),   and  books  on   various  European  sextus,  sixth).    The  name  given  in  Church  his- 

ports.  tory  to  a  council  which,  being  regarded  as  a  sort 

ATmffT/i  Anm     a      xr,™,«  a  ~~  of    supplement   of   the    fifth   and    sixth   general 

QXTINIC  ACH>.    See  Kinio  Acid.  mJSL,  is  called  by  a  title  which  combineTboth. 

QTJINTDINE.    See  Quinine;  Alkaloids.  The  fifth  general  council,  held  in  553,  on  the  sub- 

QTJININE,  or  QUINTNTA  (Neo-Lat.  quinina,  iect  of  the  three  chapters,  enacted  no  canon3  of 
from  Neo-Lat.,  Sp.,  Port.,  Quichua  quina,  qui-  discipline.  In  like  manner  the  sixth,  held  against 
nine).  A  white  amorphous  or  crystalline  powder  the  Monothelites  in  680-81,  was  confined  almost 
with  a  very  bitter  taste,  alkaline,  very  faintly  entirely  to  doctrinal  decisions.  In  order  to  supply 
soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  dilute  the  want,  a  numerous  body  of  bishops,  211  in 
acids,  ether,  or  chloroform,  and  derived  from  the  number,  assembled  in  692,  in  a  hall  of  the  Im- 
bark  of  Cinchona  calisaya,  Cinchona  rubra,  and  T*™}  Palac?  .a*  Constantinople,  called  the  Trul- 
other  varieties  of  Peruvian  bark.  The  symbol  of  lu8'  frofm  which  the  council  is  sometimes  known 
quinine  is  C^H^NA  +  3H,0.  Its  dose  is  from  aa  the  Trullan  Synod.  It  was  a  purely  Oriental 
one  to  forty  grains.  There  are  five  official  salts  c5uncl^  and  vwa8  not  aPPr<>ved  by  the  Western 
of  quinine.  Quinine  sulphate  is  the  white,  crys-  Church  and  the  Pope.  Its  decrees  are  purely  dis- 
talline  powder  commonly  called  quinine,  extreme-  ciplmary,  and  it  is  chiefly  important  for  it* 
ly  and  persistently  bitter,  faintly  soluble  in  water  °,road  distinction  between  the  legislation  of  the 
(1  in  740  parts),  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  East  and  that  of  the  West  on  the  subject  of 
soluble  in  weak  acid.  Its  symbol  is  (C^.N,  clerical  celibacy.  The  Qumisext  Council,  while 
Oa)rHtS04  +  7H,0.  Its  dose  is  from  one  to  forty  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  any  one  who  is  in 
grains.  Quinine  bisulphate  occurs  in  clear,  color-  P"est  8  orders,  permits  a  married  man  to  receive 
less  crystals  or  needles,  very  bitter  and  with  an  after  marriage  the  order  of  subdeacon,  deacon,  or 
acid  reaction,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  P™6"*'  ""»  not  of  bishop  (canon  three).  Apnrt 
svmbol  is  C^N AH,S04  +  7H,0.  Dose,  one  i *}*  the  Roman  pontiffs  vigorously  protested.  An- 
te forty  grains.  Quinine  hydrobromate  occurs  in  othe?  Peculiar  canon  of  this  synod  (fifty-fifth) 
colorless  needles,  bitter,  soluble  in  fifty-four  parts  Prohibits  fasting  on  Saturday,  even  in  Lent, 
of  water,  freely  in  alcohol.  Symbol,  C^NA  QTJINNAT  SALMON  (North  American  In- 
HBr-fHaO.  Dose,  one  to  twenty  grains.  Qui-  dian  name).  The  principal  and  typical  species 
nine  hydrochlorate  occurs  in  white  needles  ar-  ( Oncor hynchus  tschawytscha)  of  Pacific  Coast 
ranged  in  tufts,  bitter,  soluble  in  thirty-four  parts  salmon.  (See  Salmon.)  It  is  found  on  both 
of  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,"  and  suit-  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific,  southward  as  far  as 
able  for  hypodermic  use.  Its  symbol  is  C^H^N,  central  California  and  Northern  China,  and  is 
0,HC1  +  2H20,  and  its  dose  is  from  one  to  ten  especially  abundant  in  the  Sacramento  and  Co- 
or  twenty  grains.  Quinine  valerianate  occurs  in  lumbia  rivers.  Other  names  are  'king/  'Chinook,* 
white    pearly    crystals    with    the    characteristic  and  'tyee*  salmon. 

repulsive  odor  of  valerian,  bitter,  soluble  in  alco-  QTJINOA      (Quichua     name),     Chenopodium 

hoi,  and  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water.  Its  symbol  Quinoa.     An  annual  plant,  native  of  Chile  and 

is  CaoHMNT,02CBH1.A  +  HaO;  its  dose,  one  to  three  the  high  tablelands  of  Mexico,  cultivated  for  its 

grains.  seeds,  which  as  meal  form  the  principal  food  of 

Among  the  unofficial  salts  of  quinine  are  the  the   people  where  it   is   indigenous.     They  are 

carbamide  hydrochlorate,  the  amorphous  borate,  sometimes  fed  to  poultry  in  France  and  Germany, 

and  euquinine  (the  ethyl  carbonate).  On  account  of  insect  attacks,  the  plant  has  proved 

Quinine  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  bitter  tonic,  unsatisfactory  at  the  California  Experiment  Sta- 
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tion.     It  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  substi-  two  oxygen  atoms  are  directly  linked  to  the  ben- 

tute  for  spinach.  zene  nucleus.     (See  Cabbon  Compounds.)     The 

QOTNOLIirE,  or  Leucoline,  C^N.    An  or-  simplest  member  of  the  group  is  the  substance 

game  base   to  which  many  vegetable   alkaloids  called  benzoquinone,  which  may  be  readily  pre- 

are  chemically  more  or  less  closely  related.     It  Pare<l  by  the  action  of  potassium  bichromate  and 

mav  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  quinine,  sulphuric  acid  on  aniline;  from  the  mixture  ob- 

cinehonine,   or  similar  substances,  with  caustic  tamed  by  this  reaction,  benzoquinone  is  extracted 

potash.    It  occurs,  together  with  isoquinoline,  a  with  etnerJ  the  ether  is  then  distilled  off,  and  the 

substance  of  the  same  molecular  composition  as  residue  is  purified  by  sublimation  or  by  recrystal- 

quinoline,  in  coal-tar,  and  in  bone-oil,  and  may  "iation.    Benzoquinone  has  a  peculiar,  irritating 

be  isolated  in  a  somewhat  impure  state  from  the  odor*  if  Pure  **  melts  at  116°  c-5  its  molecular 

fraction  distilled  over  between  236°  and  243°  C.  formula  is  C,H«0»  and  its  chemical  constitution 

It  is  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  a  purely  is  represented  by  one  of  the  following  graphic 

artificial   method,   known   as   Skraup's   method,  formulas: 

This  consists  in  heating   120  parts  of  glycerin  o                              0 

with  100  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  38  parts  1                               1 

of  aniline,  and  24  parts  of  nitro-benzene,  a  some-  X^°\                 hc-^  ^z 

what  violent  reaction  soon  setting  in.    After  the  Hf  v*    y^               fl 

reaction  has  subsided,  the  mixture  is  kept  boiling  I  y    \  I        *"       1 

for  several  hours,  then  cooled,  diluted  with  water,  HC\  /                 HC\-/( 

and  subjected  to  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam  S                              j 

until  the  portion  of  the  nitro-benzene  that  has  \                              \ 
remained  untransformed,  is  completely  removed. 

The  quinoline  remains  fixed  in  combination  with  QUINQUABTICULAB     CONTBOVEBSY. 

sulphuric  acid,  but  on  adding  an  excess  of  soda  See  Abminianism. 

and  again  distilling  in  a  current  of  steam,  it  QUINQUENNIAL  PRESCRIPTION    (Lat. 

passes  over  almost  pure ;  after  drying,  it  may  be  quinquennialis,  from  quinquennia,  of  five  years, 

further  purified  by  fractional  distillation.    Three  from  qumque,  five  -+-  annus,  year ) .    A  period  of 

chemical  transformations  probably  take  place,  in  five  years  allowed  by  the  law  of  Scotland  within 

successive  order,  in  this  process :  First,  the  action  which  payment  of  sums  on  all  bargains  concern- 

of  sulphuric  acid  on  glycerin  causes  the  formation  ing  movables,   arrears  of  rent   in   some   leases, 

of  acrolein,   CHs:CH.CHO;   next,  acrolein  com-  multures,  ministers'  stipends,  arrestments,  must 

bines    with    aniline,    CJIsNH,,    yielding    acryl-  be  enforced. 

aniline,  CJI5N:CH.CH:CH2;  finally,  by  the  oxi-  QUINSY  (formerly  also  quincy,  squincy,  from 

dmng  action  of  nitrobenzene,  acryl-aniline  loses  QF.  squinancie,  esquinance,  Fr.  e  squinancie,  from 

hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  quinoline,  CJHtN.  Lat.  cynanche,  from  Gk.  tcvvdyxv,  kynanche,  sort 

^  ^TJ11??  has  a  8Pecific  cavity   1-006  at  of  80re  throat,  from  irtW,  kyon,  dog  +  47X^ 

20   C.  and  boils  at  239°  C.    It  is  scarcely  soluble  anchein,  to  choke).     An  acute  inflammation  of 

in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  in  the  loose  tissue  surrounding  the  tonsil,  termi- 

ether.    It  is  a  tertiary  aromatic  base  and  com-  nating  usually  in  suppuration.     Quinsy  is  most 

bines  with  acids  to  form  crystalhzable  salts.    The  prevalent  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty, 

peculiar  odor  of  quinoline  is  characteristic.  Quin-  children  and  old  persons  seeming  to  be  exempt, 

oline  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  especially  in  the  A  rheumatic  tendency  predisposes  to  the  disease, 

manufacture  of  aniline  colors.     In  medicine  it  The  exciting  cause  is  sudden  and  unequal  ex- 

is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  as  a  substitute  for  posure  of  the  body  to  cold  or  wet.    The  affection 

quinine;  it  has  also  been  found  of  great  value  in  j8  usually  confined  to  one  tonsil,  but  both  may  be 

diphtheria,  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  of  quino-  successive  or  simultaneously  involved.     One  at- 

line  being  applied  to  the  diseased  membranes.  tack    predisposes  *  to    others.     The    disease    is 

The  chemical  constitution  of  quinoline  is  repre-  U8hered  in   with   feelings  of  chilliness   and   ex- 

sented  by  the  following  graphic  scheme:  haustion  followed  by  a  temperature  of  102°  or 

qi           CT  103°   F.     These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by 

yVr/V  severe  pain   in  the  region  of  the  tonsil.     The 

HCi             iT           i0*  latter  becomes  so  swollen  as  to  interfere  with 

deglutition.     The    mouth    can    only    be    partly 

ch  opened  and  with  great  pain,  and  the  taking  of 

*ch^        ^y  food,  except  in  liquid  form,  becomes  impossible. 

T,                                              ii*           i.  ^ne    peritonsillar    tissues    become    swollen    and 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  molecule  of  quinoline  painful.    The  voice  is  muffled  and  indistinct,  and 

is  composed  of  two  nuclei,  the  benzine  nucleus  8leep    is   aimost   impo8sible.      Severe   cases   are 

and  the  pyridine  nucleus.      The  substance  wo-  marked  by  an  intensity  of  all  these  symptoms, 

quinohne,  mentioned  above,  has  a  much  similar  8UCces8ive  chills  and  sweats,  delirium  at  night 

constitution    and    its    chemical    properties    are  Although  the  disease   is   acute  and  painful,   it 

much   the   same   as   those   of   quinoline   itself ;  rarely   prove8    fataL      Case8    have    furred    in 

its  boiling-point  is    however,  241°   C     i.e.  two  which  {ursiing  of  the  abscess  into  the  larynx 

de^ees  higher  than  that  of  quinoline;  besides,  at  durin     sl         produced  instant  death.     The  or- 

ordmary  temperatures  it  is  solid,   its  melting-  di            duration    of    suppurative    tonsillitis    is 

point  being  about  22°  C.  from  five  to  eight  dayg   ^t  the  end  of  tMs  Ume 

QTJTNONES   (from  Neo-Lat.,  Sp.,  Port.,  Qui-  the  abscess  bursts,  all  the  symptoms  disappear, 

ehua  quina,  quinine).     An  interesting  group  of  and  prompt  recovery  ensues.     In  its  early  stage 

carbon  compounds  belonging  to  the  so-called  aro-  the  affection  may  often  be  cut  short  or  aborted 

matic  series.    Theoretically  the  quinones  may  be  if  prompt  measures  for  relief  are  taken.    These 

defined  as  benzene  derivatives  in  whose  molecules  consist  in  rest,  free  purgation  by  a  saline  cathar- 


"k/K/' 
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tic,  followed  by  a  single  large  dose  of  quinine ;  in  1851.    He  died  at  Madrid.    Quintana  held  a  high 

addition  the  application  of  warmth  and  the  use  place  as  a  poet,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his 

of  antiseptic  anodyne  and  astringent  gargles.    If  celebrated  work  Yidas  de  Espaiioles  ctlebre*  (3 

the  tonsillitis  is  of  rheumatic  origin  salicylate  vols.,  1807-34).    He  also  wrote  several  tragedies, 

of  soda  may  be  given.    When  suppuration  has  be-  and  edited  a  collection  of  Castilian  poetry.    His 

come  inevitable,  hot  turpentine  stupes  or  poul-  patriotic    odes    earned    him    the    name    of   the 

tices   applied   over   the   angle   of    the   jaw   will  'Spanish  Tyrtaeus.'     The  most  complete  edition 

hasten  the  formation  of  pus.     Even  before  the  of  his  works  is  that  of  Gonzales  Rojas  (Madrid, 

first  indication  of  pointing  the  abscess  should  be  1897-98 ) .     Consult :  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  D.  Man- 

freely  incised  and  the  pus  evacuated.    This  pro-  uel-Jost  Quintana,  vol.  iii.  of  the  Espana  del  siglo 

cedure  is  attended  with  immediate  relief.    Chron-  XIX  (Madrid,  1887)  ;  and  Pifieyro,  Manuel  Jose 

ically  diseased  tonsils  should  be  removed  to  pre-  Quintana  (Paris  and  Madrid,  1892). 

vent  future  attacks.  QUINTET    (It.  quintetto,  from  quinto,  Lat. 

QUINT,  Alonzo  Hall  (1828-96).    An  Ameri-  quintus,  fifth,  from  quinque,  five).     A  musical 

can    clergyman    and    army    chaplain,    born    at  composition  for  five  voices,  or  for  five  instru- 

Barnstead,  N.  H.     He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  ments,   all  the  parts   of  which   are  real.     The 

in  1846,  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Semi-  instruments    composing   a    quintet   may   be  of 

nary  in   1852.     From    1853  until   1863   he  was  various  kinds,  most  frequently  the  regular  string 

pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  at  quartet  with  pianoforte.    Quintets  have  also  been 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  from  1855  to  1861  he  was  written  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  cello  (Boc- 

a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa-  cherini) ;    for  two  violins,  viola,  and  two  cellos 

tion.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  be-  ( Schubert  op.  163 )  ;  for  two  violins,  viola,  cello, 

came  chaplain  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Vol-  and  double  bass   (Onslow)  ;  and  for  one  violin, 

unteers  and  served  with  them  until  1864.    After  viola,   cello,   double-bass,   and   piano    (Schubert, 

the  war  he  was  pastor  in  turn  of  several  Con-  Trout-quintet,  op.  114).    Often  wind  instruments 

gregational  churches.     He  was  a  vigorous  and  are  also  introduced,  as  the  string  quartet  with 

interesting   writer,   and   published   Army  Notes  clarinet   (Mozart).     Mozart  has  also  written  a 

(1864),  and  The  Records  of  the  Second  Massa-  quintet  for  wind-instruments  only   (oboe,  clari- 

chuaetts  Regiment  1861-65    (1867);   was  editor  net,  horn,  bassoon)    with   piano.     An  effective 

of  the  Congregational  Quarterly  and  the  Congre-  quintet  was  written   by  B.   O.  Klein  for  voice 

gational  Year-book,  and  wrote  frequently  for  re-  (soprano),  violin,  cello,  horn,  and  piano.    The 

ligious  periodicals.     He  was  an  organizer,  and  music  written  for  a  quintet  is  of  the  same  char- 

for  many  years  was  secretary  of  the  National  acter  as  that  for  a  quartet  (q.v.),  although  the 

Council  of  Congregational  Churches.  form  is  more  difficult. 

QUINTAIN   (OF.  quintaine,  cuintaine,  from  QUINTH/IAN    (Marcus    Fabius   QunmL- 

ML.  quintana,  quintain,  Lat.  quintana,  street  in  IANUS)    (c.35c97  A.D.).     A  Roman  rhetorician, 

the  camp  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  maniples,  born  at  Calagurris    (the  modern  Calahorra).  in 

containing  the   market   and   place   for  exercise,  Spain.     He  attended   in   Rome   the   lectures  of 

from   quintanus,   fifth,   from    quinque,   five),   or  Domitius  Afer,  who  died  in  59.    After  this- date, 

Quintin.     An   instrument  used   in   the  ancient  however,  he  revisited  Spain,  whence  he  returned 

practice  of  tilting  on  horseback  with  the  lance.  in  68  to  Rome,  in  the  train  of  Galba,  and  began 

It  consisted  of  an  upright  post,  surmounted  by  a  to  practice  as  an  advocate,  in  which  capacity  his 

crossbar  turning  on  a  pivot,  which  had  at  one  end  reputation  became  considerable.     He  was  more 

a  flat  board,  at  the  other  a  bag  of  sand.     The  distinguished,  however,  as  a  teacher  of  elocution 

object  of  the  tilter  was  to  strike  the  board  at  than  as  a  practicing  orator,  and  his  instruction 

such  speed  that  the  rider  was  past  before  the  bag  came  to  be  the  most  eagerly  sought  after  among 

of  sand,  as  it  whirled  round,  could  hit  him  on  the  au  his  contemporaries,  while  among  his  pupils 

back-  he  numbered   Pliny  the   Younger  and   the  two 

QUINTANA,  ken-tii'na,  Manuel  Jos£  (1772-  grand-nephews  of  Domitian.  He  was  the  first 
1857).  A  Spanish  author  and  statesman,  born  public  teacher  who  benefited  by  the  endowment  of 
at  Madrid.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  Vespasian  and  received  a  fixed  salary  from  the 
became  a  lawyer  in  Madrid,  where  his  house  Imperial  exchequer,  and  as  a  mark  of  Imperial 
was  a  resort  of  the  advanced  Liberals  of  favor  he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  and  title 
the  time.  Among  his  earliest  productions  of  consul.  His  professional  career  as  a 
were  his  patriotic  "Odes,"  which  gave  him  a  teacher  of  eloquence,  commencing  probably  with 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  Spanish  poets.  On  69,  extended  over  a  period  of  20  years,  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Spanish  Independence  which  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  died  prob- 
he  made  good  use  of  his  lyric  gift  to  stimulate  ably  about  97.  The  reputation  of  Quintilian  in 
the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen.  He  also  acted  modern  times  is  based  on  his  great  work  entitled 
as  secretary  of  the  Cortes  and  regency,  and  dis-  De  Institutione  Oratoria  Libri  XII.,  a  complete 
tinguished  himself  as  editor  of  the  Seminario  system  of  rhetoric,  which  he  dedicates  to  his 
Patridtico,  and  as  author  of  the  manifestos  of  friend  Marcellus  Victorius,  himself  a  Court 
the  insurrectionary  juntas,  and  of  most  of  the  favorite  and  orator  of  distinction.  It  was  writ- 
official  statements  of  the  Cortes.  On  the  restora-  ten  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  public  teacher, 
tion  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814,  Quintana's  liber-  and  was  the  fruit  of  two  years'  labor.  During 
alism  caused  his  imprisonment  for  six  years.  Re-  its  composition,  however,  he  was  still,  in  the 
leased  in  1820,  he  was  received  in  Madrid  with  lifetime  of  Domitian,  acting  as  tutor  to  the 
acclamations,  and  was  appointed  President  of  grand-nephews  of  that  Emperor.  In  the  first  book 
Public  Instruction  in  1821.  In  1833  he  was  made  he  discusses  the  preliminary  training  through 
tutor  of  the  Infanta  Isabella  and  was  ere-  which  a  youth  must  pass  before  he  can  begin 
ated  a  Senator  in  1835.  He  also  held  office  those  studies  which  are  requisite  for  the  orator, 
as  Director-General  of  Public  Instruction  up  to  The  second  book  treats  of  the  first  principles  of 
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rhetoric,  and  contains  an  inquiry  into  the  essen-  Notre  Dame.    It  is  a  kind  of  litany  on  household 

tial  nature  of  the  art.    The  subjects  of  the  five  worries.     Consult  the  edition  by  Henckenkamp 

following  books  are  invention  and  arrangement;  (Halle,  1901). 

while   those   of   the   eighth,   ninth,   tenth,   and  QUIB1NAI,  (Lat.  Collis  Quirinalis).    One  of 

eleventh  are  composition  (embracing  the  proper  tne  8even  njna  on  which  ancient  Rome  stood.    It 

use  of  figures  of  speech)  and  delivery.    The  last,  \\ea  <jue  nortn  0f  the  Palatine,  and  its  western 

and,  in  the  author's  view,  the  most  important,  8iope  fookg  down  on  the  Campus  Martius,  which 

book  is  devoted  to  the  various  requisites  for  the  stretches  from  its  base  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 

formation  of  a  finished  orator,  such  as  his  man-  it  was  not  included  in  the  early  Septimontium, 

ners,  his  moral  character,  his  mode  of  under-  or  cjty  0f  the  seven  hills,  but  was  part  of  the 

taking,   preparing,   and   conducting  causes,   the  cjty  of  the  four  regions,  and  was  of  course  in- 

style  of  eloquence  most  advantageous  to  adopt,  eluded  in  the  so-called  Servian  Wall.    The  most 

the  age  at  which  pleading  should  be  begun,  and  notable  ancient  structures  on  the  Quirinal  were 

at  which  it  should  be  left  off,  and  pther  allied  the     temples    of    Quirinus,    Flora,    and    Salus 

topics.     The  entire  work  is  remarkable  for  its  (safety),  and  on  the  plateau  from  which  both 

sound  critical  judgments,  its  purity  of  taste,  and  Quirinal  and  Viminal  project,  near  <he  Colline 

the  perfect  familiarity  it  exhibits  with  the  litera-  gate,  an  ancient  shrine  of  Fortuna.    In  Imperial 

ture  of  oratory.    The  condensed  survey  of  Greek  times  the  great  thermae  (or  baths)  of  Diocletian 

and  Roman  literature  with  which  the  tenth  book  and  Constantine  were  built  on  the  hill, 

commences  has  always  been  admired  for  its  cor-  The  residence  of  the  King  of  Italy,  since  1870, 

rectness    and    animation.      The    declamations,  previously  a  summer  residence  of  the  popes,  oc- 

amounting  to  164,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  cupies  a  commanding  situation  on  the  Quirinal 

him,  are  now  believed  to  be  spurious,  as  they  Hill.     It  was  begun  in   1574  by  Pope  Gregory 

evidently  belong  to  different  authors,  and  even  XIII.,  and  completed  under  Paul  V.    The  palace 

different  epochs.    The  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus  of  is  modern  in  its  arrangements  and  decoration. 

Tacitus    was    formerly    ascribed    to    Quintilian.  It  contains  a  large  ceiling  painting  by  Overbeck, 

Early  editions  of  Quintilian  are  those  of  Grono-  commemorating  the  flight  of  Pius  IX.  in  1848,  a 

?ius  (Leyden,  1665)  ;  Burmann  (Leyden,  1720)  ;  cast  of  Thorwaldsen's  Procession  of  Alexander 

and  of  Spalding  and  Zumpt  (Leipzig,  1798-1829,  the  Great,  and  an  Annunciation  by  Guido  Reni. 

containing  a  lexicon ) .    The  best  modern  editions  QTJIRFNUS.     In  the  early  Roman  religion, 

of  the  Institutio  Oratona  are  by  Halm  (2  vols.,  the  name  of  the  third  great  god,  ranking  next  to 

Leipzig,  1868-69),  Meister  (2  vols.,  Prague,  1886-  Jove  and  Mar8     whatever  the  origin  of  the  god, 


_,..,,  —  peace  ready  for  the  fray.    The  original  promi- 

son  (Oxford,  1891).     The  last  English  transla-  nence  of  QuirjnU8  |8  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 

tion  is  by  Watson   (London,  1856).    The  Decla-  third  great  flamen  was  devoted  to  his  worship, 

mationes  are  published  by  Ritter  (Leipzig,  1884).  wnich  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  very 

QUINTUPLET,  or  QUINTOLE   (from  Lat.  exacting,  as  the  flamen  appears  assisting  at  sev- 

quintu s,  fifth  -j-  -plus,  -fold).    In  music,  a  group  eral  other  services  unconnected  with  Quirinus. 

of  five  notes,  formed  of  a  note  divided  into  five  He     was     also     honored     originally     by     the 

instead  of  its  proper  complement  of  four  parts,  Colline     Salii,     as     was     Mars     by     the     Pa- 

the  five  notes  having  collectively  the  value  usu-  latine.      His    old    temple .  lay    on    the    Quiri- 

ally  expressed   by  four  such  notes.     Thus,  the  nal     Hill     near    the     Porta    Quirinalis.        We 

five  semiquavers  of  the  follow-             ^ v  hear  of  a  new  building  in  B.C.  293,  and  after  its 


ing  group  are  equivalent  in  [Jf  m^j'-^f-A  destruction  by  fire,  of  the  erection  by  Augustus 
value  to  a  quarter  note,  or  1  tvu  [|  |3£  '  '  °*  a  8plend*d  structure,  which  was  dedicated  B.C. 
u*aiv4-iv>tiiitnnfi.B.  *J     ^^^^ ■*  1ft       "Rarlv    in   th©    first   cpnturv   B.C.    the   belief 


four  sixteenth  notes  •                      ^    *^^-* ■*  jg#     Early  in  the  first  century  b.c.  the  belief 

GUINTUS  CUB'TIUS  BTPFUS.    A  Roman  »rose  <*** .  Quirinu/  was  ,thTe  djjified  Romulus,  a 

«.  x    .          a      rT              >*  theory  which  was  fostered  by  Caesar  and  Augus- 

histonan.     See  Cubtius,  Quintus.  tujjj  ^  ,ed  ftlso  to  the  M80C*ation  of  an  old  |od. 

QUINTUS   ICH/IUS.     A   name   given   by  dess   Bora  Quirini  with   Hersilia,  the  wife  of 

Frederick  the  Great  to  Karl  Theophilus  Guichard  Romulus.     The  annual  festival  of  Quirinus  was 

(q.v.).  on  February  17th,  the  supposed  date  of  the  trans- 

QUINTUS  SMYRN^OJS   (or  of  Smyrna),  lation  of  Romulus  to  heaven. 

A  Greek  epic  poet,  probably  of  the  close  of  the  QUIBITES,  kwl-ri'tez    (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  prob- 

fourth  century  a.d.     He  wrote  in  14  books  the  ably  from  Sabine  quiri&,  spear).     The  collective 

Posthomerica,  which  completes  the  story  of  the  name  of  the  Romans  in  their  civil  relations,  while 

Iliad,  drawing  his  material  from  the  cyclic  poets,  in    connection   with    foreign    affairs    they    were 

and  patterning  closely  no  doubt  on  the  work  of  known  as  Komani.     Quirites  seems  to  have  been 

Arctinus   and    Lesches.      Quintus    is    sometimes  the  original  name  of  a  Sabine  tribe,  and  the  Ro- 

called  'Calaber/  from  the  circumstance  that  a  man  nation,  made  up  of  Latin  and  Sabine  ele- 

manuscript    of    his    work    was    discovered    at  ments,  was  called  by  the  name  of  either  of  its  com- 

Otranto  in  Calabria.    His  poem,  which  is  stiff  and  ponent  parts.    A  distinction,  however,  gradually 

frigid,  is  best  edited  by  Kochly  (1850)  and  Zim-  crept  in  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  Quirites,  and 

mermann  (1891).  while  always  a  title  of  honor  as  applied  to  the 

QUINZE  JOYES  DE  MABIAGE,  kflNz  zhwft  Roman  citizens,  and  so  used  in  all  public  speeches 

de  za're-ah',  Les  (Fr.,  The  Fifteen  Joys  of  Wed-  and  addresses,  in  the  army  it  became  a  term  of 

lock).     A  satire  composed,  in  all  likelihood,  bv  reproach,  implying  that  he  to  whom  it  was  given 

Antoine  de  la   Sale    (q.v.),  and  written  before  was  no  true  soldier,  but  fit  only  for  a  civilian. 

1461.     It  gets  its  title  and  its  framework  from  QUIRK,  GAMMON  AND  SNAP.    A  firm  of 

a  prayer  then  widely  known — Quinze  Joies  de  unprincipled  solicitors   in   Warren's   Ten  Thou- 
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sand  a  Year,  who  discover  the  flaw  in  the  title  acterize  the  quit-claim  deed,  it  is  in  its  open- 
by  which  Tittlebat  Titmouse  gets  the  property,  tion,  in  many  of  the  United  States,  much  more 
They  are  finally,  convicted  of  conspiracy  and  im-  than  a  deed  of  release,  and  is  in  fact  the  form  of 
prisoned.  conveyance  usually  adopted  to  make  a  grant  of 

QUIBOGA,  ke-ro'ga,  Jose  (c.1687-1784).  A  lands,  answering  the  purpc^  of  either  a  release 
Spanish  Jesuit  explorer  and  mathematician.  He  or  grant.  It  is,  indeed,  the  simplest  form  of 
was  born  in  Lugo  (or  Fabas),  near  Corufia,  stud-  t™?«fe'.?lf  a. freehold.  f0™  **  the  conveyance 
ied  mathematics  and  navigation  in  a  naval  col-  °J  ™  tltle  1S  concerned  it  has  all  of  the  effect 
lege,  and  went  to  South  America  as  a  Jesuit  mis-  °*  "»  more  usual  warranty  deed,  the  principal 
sionary.  Philip  V.  sent  him  with  Alvarez  to  advantage  of  the  latter  being  that  it  adds  to  the 
explore  the  Patagonian  coast  (1745-46)  and  set-  mer«  conveyance  the  personal  obligation  of  the 
tie  the  boundary  between  the  Spanish  and  Portu-  grantor  to  warrant  and  defend  the  title  trans- 
guese  possessions.  His  later  years  were  spent  i»  ferred-  8**  DmD>  <***»*;  Release;  Warraktt. 
Rome,  and,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Order,  in  QTJIT'MAIT,  John  Anthony  (1799-1858). 
Bologna.  Quiroga  was  an  able  mathematician  An  American  soldier,  born  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
and  left  many  papers  on  mechanics,  navigation,  He  attended  Hartwich  Academy,  Otsego  County, 
and  travels.  A  Discripcitin  del  rio  Paraguay  was  N.  Y.,  and  in  1816  was  appointed  a  tutor  there, 
published  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1836;  and  his  In  1818  he  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of 
nephew  Emmanuel  Mendez  edited  his  Tratado  del  English  in  Mount  Airy  College,  Germantown,  Pa. 
arte  de  navegar  por  circulo  paralelo  a  la  equinoc-  He  determined  to  study  law  and  went  to  Chilli- 
eta  J  (1784)  and  De  Ratione  Inveniendi  Longitu-  cothe,  Ohio,  in  1819.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
dinem  in  Mari.  bar  in   1821  and  removed  at  once  to  Natchez, 

QUIROGA,  Juan  Facundo  (17901835).    An  ^iss.   }*  l*™  he.wa/»  appointed  brigade  inspec- 

Argentine   politician   and   soldier,   born   in    San  tor  of  the  State  militia,  and  in  1827  was  a  mem- 

Juan  (La  Rioja),  and  educated  in  Spain.    Upon  *«  f?  the  Legislature,  where  he  drew  Up  a  new 

his  return  home  ne  became  the  leader  of  a  band  militia  system.     From  1828  to  1834  he  was  Chan- 

of  ruffians  and  by  1820  was  practically  independ-  <*llor  of  the  State,  but  resigned  and  was  elected 

cnt  ruler  of  a  large  part  of  Northeastern  Argen-  to  }h*  stat«  Senate,  of  which  he  was  president 

tina.    He  appointed  the  Governor  of  La  Rioja,  and  *nd  forTa  f,ew  months  acted  as  Governor  of  the 

in  1827,  having  entered  politics  as  a  Federalist,  State.    He  led  a  company  to  the  aid  of  Texas  m 

made  Dorrego  President.     But  Dorrego  was  cap-  1836>  but  ^w  no  active  service.     On  his  return 

tured  and  killed  by  Lavalle  in  1828,  and  Quiroga  £  J837.,1??.  wa84im*?e  brigadier-^neral  of  the 

himself  was  defeated  by  another  antifederalist  State  militia.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  ****<** 

general,   Paz,   in    1830.     Then   the   tide  turned.  War  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  Lmted 

Quiroga  won  several  victories,  and  in  1834  be-  States  Volunteers,  and  was  ordered  to  report  to 

came  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.     But  he  quar-  General  Taylor  at  Camargo.    At  Monterey,  under 

reled   with    Rosas,   and   was    assassinated   near  discretionary  orders,  he  forced  his  way  into  the 

C6rdoba,  possibly  at  the  instigation  of  his  fellow  heart  of  the  city  with  500  men,  for  which  act 

Federalist  leader.  ne  waa  later  presented  with  a  sword  by  Congress. 

svn~r  n»  a  w  Asvniv%ix  /t    j.       i_              h  x       a  He   was  brevetted   major-general   on   September 

QTTITAM  ACTION  (Lat.,  who  so  well).    An  23  i846    He         transferred  to  the  army  of  Gen- 

action  brought  under  the  provisions  of  a  statute  eral  g^y.  w  tbe         ^    t  Venl  c        ^  ^ 

Alvarado.    He  was 
1847,  and  was  with 

,.       irjxu/-i                 j-x                  xv  General  Worth  in  the  capture  of  Puebla.    He 

himself  and  the  Government  to  recover  the  same  ^^  wJth  distinction  a,f  Chapultepec,  carried 

In  England  these  actions  haye  been  permitted  the  Be,en  Gate  and  wJth  the  J^^  the  City 

smce  the  earliest  period  of  its  legal  history  as  an  of  Mexico  wag  ^^  q,,^  b^  GenetA  g^ 

efficient  means  of  enforcing  the  law  as  to  minor  He   800n   returned   to   the   United   states,  was 

offenses,  such  as  a  breach  of  duty  of  a  public  Pre9idelltia,  elector  in  1848  and  yrAB  elected  q^. 

officer,  where  the  penalty  was  a  fine.    Offenders  ernor  rf  1^^}  in    1849.     while  he  was 

hab  e  for  a  statutory  penalty  early  sought  to  Gove          General  Lopez  wished  him  to  head  a 

evade  the  law  by  procuring  a  friend  to  bring  the  fiubngter       expedition  to  capture  Cuba.    Though 

actum  under  a  coflusive  agreement  not  to  enforce  h    declmed*  ^negotiations  became  known,  aid 

we„  i^TZ9n  «/!^  i   ^JmI^w  oil  he  was  indicted  in  the  United  States  court    He 

Hen.  VII.,  ch.  20,  was  enacted,  providing  that  all  rM.imeA  ftB  Governor  and  was  tried  before  the 

K?nb/%Ts8tUoi™   tJirt™6  Uwmeo?f  £  S^B&?D5Sfc  "urtTrEat  &3T 

King.      Inis    became    the    common    law    of   the  ,    ,  ,.     :„— ,  j^o^^j     tj«  „.«„  „««:«.  nM»:M.+jwi 

Unifed  States  on  our  independence,  and  t.-day,  ^Ve^^^^ 

be  in  the  name  of  the  State,  <on  relation  of  {ex  ^t  int^TJ^  Sedition  JSto* Cub£ 

reh)  the  informer      These  actions  are  to  be  dis-  *d           arrested   but  not^ied.     From  1855  to 

tmguished  from  the  so-called  'popular  actions'  lg58  .                member  of  Congress  and  served  as 

t6"  t  P^v  "  entUled  t0  thG  Wh°le  **  22™^ ~    ^&£^cSZSt  TenerS 

aity.     oee  ±  enaltt.  Quitman   was   radical   in   his   views  of   States1 

QUITCH.    See  Couch  Grass;  Agropybon.  Rights  and  in  1851  openly  advocated  the  estab- 

QUIT-CLAIM.     A  deed  of  conveyance,  deriv-  Hjninent  of  a   Southern   Confederacy      Consult 

ing  its  title  and  in  large  part  its  form  from  the  Claiborne,  Lt^e  and  Copespondence  of  John  A. 

ancient  instrument  of  release,  whose  operative  Q^man  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1860). 

words  were  "remise,  release,  and  forever  quit-  QUITO,  ke^td.    The  capital  of  Ecuador.    It  is 

claim."  Though  this  language  continues  to  char-  situated  0°  14'  south  of  the  equator  on  a  lofty 
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plateau  9300  feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Ecuador,  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Real 

B  4).    The  location  is  of  almost  unrivaled  grand-  Property. 

eur.    The  plateau  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty         qtjITTOR     (connected    with    LGer     hwater 

mountains,  from  which   rise  in  plain  sight  no  tSE^^^ 

le£\  2&      ^T  k    f V    Cr0e/kS°T^  °f  toP  ^  the  horse's  foot  resulting  from  bruises, 

which  are  among  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,       ^k     or        lected  ^^  * 

and  toe  city  is  built  on  the  very  foothills  of  one  r 

of  them,  Pichincha.    The  climate  of  Quito  is  pro-        QUTX'OTE,   Sp.  pron.,  ke-Hd'ta,  Don.     See 

rerbially  healthful,  mild  and  equable.    The  plan  Cervantes. 

of  the  city  is  a  perfect  square,  with  outlying        QtTODIJBET    (Lat.,  what  one  pleases).     A 

•uburbs,  but  as  it  is  built  on  very  uneven  ground  humorous  combination  of  several  melodies  jn  use 

the  streetsare  steep  and  generally  impassable  for  exte„sively    during    the    8ixteenth    and    seven- 

•W*.  Th0e.re  are, 8evera.1  PJtf 8'  «"»  »«w*t  of  teenth  centuries.  To-day  it  is  a  favorite  amuse- 

which,  the  Plaza  Mayor,  has  been  rendered  very  ment  at  a  <Commer8.J(a  students'  gathering) 

handsome  with  flower  gardens  and  a  fountain  in  Germany  to  eontinue  the  singing  of  a  popukr 

It  is  faced  by  the  cathedral,  the  Government  and  folk  or  d/j^g  80ng  until  a  certain  word  is 

municipal  buildings,  and  the  Archbishop's  palace.  reached   which  flappens  to  be  the  first  word  of 

Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  numerous  other  another  weH^^^g.    j^  air  is  then  broken 

churches  and  convents  some  of  which  are  in  fine  off  8uddenly  and  the  new  air  ^gun  at  that  word, 

Renaissance  style,  and  contrast  strangely  with  until  anothJer  word        in  afford\  an  opportullity 

l!u  T'^ea^    °l'!*,l0T87hiCh.,naJke  7  tht  to  P*8"  »t«  a  new  air.     Many  collections  of 

bulk  of  the  city     At  the  head  of  the  educational  ^abet,,  have  ,,,*,„  published. 

system  stands  the  university,  in  whose  buildings  ^  r 

are  installed  also  a  library,  a  museum,  an  as-        QtJOITS  (from  OF.  coiter,  cottier ',  quoitier,  to 

tronomical  observatory,  and  a  polytechnic  school,  press,  incite;    probably  from  Lat.   coactare,  to 

There  are,  besides,  two  seminaries,  several  other  constrain,   frequentative   of   coagere,   cogere,   to 

colleges,  and  a  medical  school  attached  to  a  large  urge,  from  co-,  together  -f-  agere,  to  lead).     A 

leper  hospital.     Quito  is,  on  the  whole,  a  quiet  game  played  on  a  green  at  each  end  of  which,  18 

and  rather  dull  city.     Having  very  poor  means  yards  apart,  a  mark  is  placed.    At  this  mark  the 

of  communication   with  the   outside   world,   its  quoits,  iron  concave  rings  8  inches  in  diameter 

trade  has  not  been  active.    A  railroad,  however,     (of  which  the  rim  is  from  one  to  two  inches  in 

is  now   under   construction   to   Guayaquil,   the  breadth ),  are  pitched,  alternately  by  two  players 

chief  port  of  the  Republic,  and  other  improve-  of   opposite   sides,,  and   so   in   rotation  by  any 

ments,  such  as  electric  lighting,  have  been  in-  number  of  pairs  forming  the  opposing  sides.    The 

stalled.     The   chief   manufactures   are   saddles,  game  is  won  by  the  side  which,  in  a  given  num- 

shoes,  woolen   and   cotton   cloth,   blankets,   and  her  of  pitches,  gets  the  greatest  number  of  quoits 

carpets.    The  chief  exports  are  hides  and  rubber,  nearest  the  marks  or  pins.    Each  player  at  each 

Population,  about  80,000.  turn  has  two  quoits.    The  sport  is  very  common 

Quito   is   one   of   the   oldest   cities   of   South  in  Europe,  and  in  America  it  is  the  subject  of  a 

America.    It  was  the  capital  of  an  ancient  Indian  national  contest  for  the  Bell  Quoit  Medal.    The 

nation  before  it  was  captured  in  1470  by  the  Inca  rules  laid  down  in  1869  require  the  heads  of  the 

Tupac  Yupanqui.    It  was  the  northern  capital  of  pins  to  be  one  inch  above  the  ground  into  which 

the  Incas  until  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  they  are  driven,  18  yards  apart,  and  the  player 

in  1534.     It  has  suffered  repeatedly  from  severe  to  deliver  his  quoit  from  his  hand  with  his  first 

earthquakes,  notably  in  1844,  1859,  and  1887,  and  step.     They  leave  the  weight  of  the  quoit  un- 

has  also  been  ravaged  by  civil  wars.     Consult:  limited,  but  restrict  its  external  diameter  to  8 

Ternaux-Compans,     Histoire    du     royaume    de  inches.     No  quoit  counts  unless  fairly  delivered 

Quito  (Paris,  1840)  ;  Herrera,  Apuntes  para  la  on  the  clay,  free  from  the  outer  rim,  and  no 

historia  de  Quito  (Quito,  1874).  quoit  on  its  back  counts,  unless  it  holds  clay,  or 

QUIT  BENT.     Originally,  a  fixed  rent  due  \*  kno^ed  out  by  another  quoit.    No  quoit  roll- 

from  a  freehold  tenant  to  his  feudal  superior,  so  mS  onto  clay  counts  unless  it  has  first  struck 

called  because  received  in  lieu  of  all  other  ser-  ano*her  <*uoltf  °/  *?  Pin*    In  «"»*»&.  *he  tw0 

vices.    It  was  a  common  feature  of  socage  tenure  *™«*  n«a!?st  *°  the  P»  coun*  J °ne  P°mt  .f  ?h j 

and  came   in  course  of  time  to  designate  any  a  ™«K{  that  V  ^  wh,<*  has  been  P1*1** 

fixed  rent  due  from  a  socage  tenant.    Quit  rents  f?  that  *he  Pm/hoW8  thr.°^h  the  °Pen  centre  of 

were  protected  from  abolition  by  the  provisions  the  <*U0lt>  counts  two  P°mts- 
of  the  Statute  of  Military  Tenures.     It  is  prob-        QUORUM  (Lat.,  of  whom,  abbreviation  of  the 

able,  however,  that  they  have  become  entirely  ob-  ML.  phrase  quorum  unum  A.  B.  unum  esse  volu- 

solete  in  the  United  States,  excepting  in  Penn-  mus,  of  whom  we  wish  A.  B.  to  be  one).     A 

sylvania,  where  they  survive  to  a  limited  extent,  legal  and  parliamentary  term  denoting  the  num- 

though  there  is  no  legal  objection  to  their  sur-  ber  of  members  of  a  public  or  private  assembly 

vival  elsewhere  in  the  States  formerly  subject  to  whose  presence  is  necessary  for  the  transaction 

socage  tenure.     Quit  rents  still  exist  to  a  con-  of  business.    In  the  case  of  private  corporations 

siderable  extent  in  England,  though  they  have  the  quorum  necessary  to  enable  the  directors  to 

largely  been  redeemed  under  the  provisions  of  transact  business  legally  is  fixed  by  the  charter, 

the  Conveyancing  Act  of  1881.     Wherever  they  In  the  case  of  private  organizations  it  is  fixed  by 

exist,  however  (unless  due  to  the  Crown  in  Eng-  their  constitution  or  by-laws.     In  the  case  of 

land  or  to  the  State  in  America),  they  are  of  legislative    assemblies    and    constituent    bodies 

great  antiquity,  as  they  always  involve  a  rela-  it  is  generally  fixed  by  the  constitution,  but  is 

tion  of  dependent  tenure  such  as  could  not  arise  sometimes  left  to  the  determination  of  the  as- 

in  England   after  the   Statute   Quia   Emptores  scmblies    themselves.      The   quorum    is   usually 

(1290)  nor  in  this  country  after  the  Revolution,  fixed  at  a  majority  of  the  legal  number  of  mem- 
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bers  elected,  although  there  are  notable  excep-  warranto  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  and  com- 

tions  to  this  rule.     In  the  Parliament  of  Great  manding  the  alleged  usurper  to  show  'by  what 

Britain    the    quorum    is    determined    by    each  warrant'   he   claimed   the   right  or  privilege  in 

chamber  for  itself.     In  the  House  of  Commons  question.     The   inquiry    was    made   by  a  royal 

it  is  fixed  at  40  members;  in  the  House  of  Lords  commission,  and  the  person  named  in  the  writ 

at  three.     In  the  German  Empire  the  Constitu-  was  often  deprived  of  the  rights  he  claimed  with- 

tion  fixes  the  quorum  of  the  Imperial  Diet  at  a  out    judicial    proceedings.      To    remedy    thi3  a 

majority  of  the  legal  number  of  members.    The  statute  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Federal  Council  is  left  to  fix  its  own  quorum  and  requiring  that  such  cases  should  be  tried  by  the 

the  practice  requires  simply  the  presence  of  the  action  of  quo  warranto.     This  was  begun  by  an 

chairman,  the  Lord  Chancellor.     In  France  the  'information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto' 

determination  of  the  quorum  in  the  case  of  the  being  filed  by  a  public  prosecutor  on  behalf  of 

French  Parliament  is  left  to  each  Chamber  sep-  the  Crown.     By  a  statute  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 

arately..    By  a  rule  of  procedure  it  is  fixed  at  private  individuals  were  permitted,  on  obtaining 

a  majority  of  the  legal  number  of  members  of  leave  from  a  court,  to  file  these  'informations.' 

each  House.     In  the  United  States  the  Federal  In  most  of  the  United  States  such  proceedings 

Constitution  fixes  the  quorum  of  the  Senate  and  are  brought  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney-General 

the  House  of  Representatives  at  a  majority  of  of  the  State  in  his  official  capacity,  or  in  his 

the  whole  number  of  members  elected  to  each  name  'on  relation  of  a  private  individual.   These 

House.     Until  the  51st  Congress   (1890)    it  was  proceedings  can  only  be  brought  in  the  highest 

the  practice  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  courts     of    original     jurisdiction    or    appellate 

ascertaining  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  not  to  courts.    In  most  States  quo  warranto  proceedings 

count  those  present  but  not  voting.    This  enabled  may    be    brought    against    persons    wrongfully 

the  minority  to  obstruct  the  legislative  procedure  claiming  to   occupy   public   offices;    against  the 

quite  frequently  and  the  practice  became  so  an-  officers  of  private  corporations  where  the  latter 

noying  to  the  majority  that  Speaker  Thomas  B.  assume  unlawful  privileges  and  powers;  against 

Reed  (q.v.)  introduced  the  policy  of  counting,  for  the  officers  of  public  or  municipal  corporations, 

the  purpose  of  making  a  quorum,  all  members  where    franchises    are    unlawfully    exercised  by 

present  and  refusing  to  vote.    His  action  created  them ;  or  against  any  person  unlawfully  claiming 

something  of  a  furor  in  the  House,  and  it  was  de-  and  exercising  control   over  a  public  franchise 

nounced  by  the  opposition  as  arbitrary  and  revo-  or  privilege  such  as  a  ferry  franchise  or  bank- 

lutionary,  but  its  continued  Use  has  commended  ing  privileges.     The  right  of  a  foreign  corpora- 

itself  to  the  members  of  Congress  and  bids  fair  tion  to  do  business  in  a  State  may  be  questioned 

to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  rules  of  pro-  in  this  manner.     Defeated  candidates  sometimes 

cedure  irrespective  of  the  political  complexion  of  cause  an  investigation  into  the  election  returns 

the  House.  and  the  rights  of  their  successful  opponents  by 

QUOTIDIAN  FEVER.     See  Malaria  and  *uo  ^a"ant<>  proceedings,  but  many  States  hare 

Malarial  Fever.  provided   special   statutory   proceedings  for  de- 

termining  contested  elections.     A  quo  warranto 

QUO  WARRANTO  (Lat.,  by  what  warrant),  proceeding  can  only  be  brought  to  try  a  right  or 
A  legal  action  or  proceeding  brought  to  deter-  eligibility  to  an  office,  and  not  to  remove  a  law- 
mine  the  right  of  an  individual  or  corporation  to  ful  incumbent  for  official  misconduct.  The  stat- 
a  public  office,  franchise,  or  privilege,  and  to  have  utes  of  the  various  States  should  be  consulted  for 
a  usurper  removed  by  order  of  a  court  of  com-  the  details  of  procedure.  Consult  also:  High, 
potent  jurisdiction.  This  remedy  is  said  to  have  Treatise  on  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies  (3d 
originated  in  the  twelfth  century  in  England,  ed.,  Chicago,  1896)  ;  Spelling,  A  Treatise  on  Ex- 
and  was  originally  commenced  by  a  writ  of  quo  traordinary  Relief  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1901). 
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The  eighteenth  letter  of  the  English  «),  which  became  r  by  the  operation  of  Verner's 

alphabet.     It  is  the  Latin  form  of  law  (q.v.).     It  is  closely  related  to  I  (q.v.),  with 

the  Greek  rho,  which  corresponded  which  it  frequently  interchanges,  as  in  Sanskrit 

to  the  Semitic  rteh,  meaning  'head,'  rabh  and  labh,  to  seize,  especially  as  a  result 

the    letter    rudely    representing    a  of    dissimilation,    as    Greek    Ke<pa\a\yaiy    beside 

face   in   profile.     The   development  nfahapyi*,  'headache,'  Latin  turtur,  English  tur- 

of  the  form  of  the  letter  was  as  follows :  tie  dove.     The  Greeks  had  two  types  of  r,      j> 

(rough  breathing)  and  j>    (soft  breathing).     The 
7              A  P                  P                          P  Romans  transliterated  the  former    (spiritus  as- 
Hebrew.      Phoenician.       Early   Greek.       Early  Latin,  per)    by  rh,  whence  the  rh   in  words  from  the 

D  Greek,  through  the  Latin,  as  rheumatism,  rhet- 
Later  Latin.  or*c-  Words  derived  directly  from  the  Greek,  if 
„»  ,  ,•,-,.  A,  .T...  j  recently  acquired,  usually  disregard  this  Latin 
The  tag  was  added  to  the  r  m  Latin  in  order  8peiiin&  Areometer,  raphe. 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sign  for  p  (q.v.)  when  rAs  f  mediaval  Roman  numeral  R  =  80,  R 
that  letter  assumed  its  present  form.  =  80  ^  R  A  =  R  j  Academy,  Royal  Arch, 
In  phonetic  value  r  may  be  either  consonantal  R  j  Artiiiery;  R.  M.,  Royal  Marines;  R.  N., 
or  vocalic,  and  in  Sanskrit  this  distinction  was  R  j  N  R  c  Roman  Catholic. 
denoted  by  different  symbols.  Rn  a  consonant  In  pre3criptions  ft  (recipe)  =  take, 
only  when  it  immediately  precedes  a  vowel,  as  ■•»**  a  -^  *•  i«x  o  t>a 
rill,  raw,  crack.  As  a  consonant  it  is  a  con-  **»  rft-  **  Egyptian  deity.  See  Re. 
tinuous  spirant,  voiced  or  voiceless,  and  is  RAAB,  rab  (Hung.  Oy or).  A  royal  free  city, 
sounded  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  loosely  and  the  capital  of  the  County  of  Raab,  Hungary, 
against  the  sockets  of  the  upper  front  teeth  and  63  miles  west  by  north  of  Budapest,  at  the  con- 
causing  it  to  vibrate  with  strong  breath.  Initial  fluence  of  the  Raab  (a  river  about  150  miles 
English  r  is  pronounced  thus  in  such  words  as  long)  with  an  arm  of  the  Danube  (Map:  Hun- 
ring,  ribbon.  The  vibration,  however,  is  very  gary,  C  2).  It  has  handsome  new  public  build- 
slight,  and  the  sound  produced  is  a  comparatively  ings.  The  educational  institutions  include  an 
smooth  one.  Before  back  vowels  the  tip  of  the  Obergymnasium  and  a  normal  school  for  girls, 
tongue  is  turned  upward  and  back  against  the  The  city  manufactures  spirits,  chemicals,  oil, 
palate,  as  in  rush,  roar.  Both  these  r'a  are  un-  agricultural  implements,  and  brick.  The  horse 
trilled.  Trilled  r,  infrequently  heard  in  Eng-  market  is  famous.  Raab  was  built  on  the  ruins 
lish  pronunciation,  is  produced  by  the  vibra-  of  the  Roman  Arrabona.  It  was  taken  by  the 
tions  of  the  uvula.  After  vowels  r  is  often  Turks  in  1594.  Four  years  later  they  were  driven 
sounded  as  the  obscure  vowel  9  ( =  a  in  sofa) ,  out,  and  Raab  was  made  a  fortress  of  the  first 
care,  hire,  four.  In  some  words  r  has  become  so  rank.  Population,  in  1890,  22,795;  in  1900, 
weakened  as  to  be  silent  or  to  result  only  in  27,758. 

lengthening  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  far,  voorld,  BAAB,  Johann  Leonhard  (1825-99).  A 
fern.  R  influences  the  preceding  vowels,  making  German  line-engraver  and  etcher,  born  at  Schwa- 
them  more  open,  as  in  ail,  air;  old,  ore;  pool,  ningen,  near  Ansbach.  He  studied  at  Nuremberg 
poor.  Here  the  sounds  are  widened  to  coalesce  under  Kari  Maier  and  Reindel,  then  at  the  Acad- 
with  the  open  quality  of  the  glide  r.  This  glide  emy  in  Munich,  where  he  was  appointed  pro- 
sound  lies  between  the  consonant  and  vocalic  fessor  of  engraving  in  1869,  having  in  the  mean- 
values,  as  ear  (glide),  but  earache  (consonant).  wnile  worked  at  Nuremberg.  Besides  Raphael's 
English  r  in  red  is  the  medium  alveolar  sound,  but  "Madonna  Tempi"  and  "Madonna  di  Foligno," 
after  t  in  try,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  after  d  in  Titian's  "Gipsy  Madonna,"  and  Veronese's  "Mar- 
dry,  the  opening  is  so  restricted  that  the  sound  riage  Feast  at  Cana,"  he  engraved  after  Kaul- 
is  distinctly  buzzed.  R  may  be  voiceless  in  com-  bach,  Lessing,  FlUggen,  Vautier,  Schwind,  Piloty, 
bination  with  other  voiceless  letters,  as  pride,  and  Ramberg,  and  in  1882-87  reproduced  the 
bride.  principal  works  in  the  Old  Pinakothek  at  Mu- 
R  represents  an  -original  Indo-Germanic  r,  as  nich  in  fiftv  etchings,  for  which  Reber  wrote  the 
Rkt.  rudhira,  Gk.  ipv$p6t,  Lat.  ruber,  Eng.  red;  text.  His  daughter,  Doris  (1851 — ),bornatNu- 
Skt.  dvar,  Gk.  Mpa,  Lat.  fores,  Eng.  door.  It  remberg,  also  earned  a  reputation  with  engrav- 
may  also  represent  a  Germanic  z  ( Indo-Germanic  ings  after  Holbein,  Rubens,  Piloty,  and  Linden- 
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schmitt,    and    etchings    after    Rembrandt,    Van        RABAT,  ra-bat',  or  New  Sallee  (also  Rebat, 

Dyck,  Albert  Cuyp,  Max,  F.  A.  Kaulbach  and  Rbat,  Arbet,  etc).    A  seaport  and  fortified  town 

Toby  Rosenthal.  of  Morocco,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bu 

RAABE,  ra'be,  Hedwig  (1844-).    A  German  R*%™g  opposite  Sallee  (Map:  Africa,  D  1).    It 

actress,  born  in  Magdeburg.     She  began  to  appear  has  numerous  European  houses,  an  arsenal,  and  a 

upon  the  boards  in  childhood,  and  at  fourteen  be-  J11^  minaret  of  the  old  Hassan  Mosque.    The 

came  connected  with  the  Thalia  Theatre  at  Ham-  toM™  ls,  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  carpets, 

burg,  then  with  Wallner's  Theatre  in  Berlin,  and  m**?,  cloth,  pottery,  and  Morocco  leather.    The 

in  1864-68  was  engaged  at  the  Imperial  German  P°rt.  l8  »*  easily  accessible,  but  there  is  some 

Theatre  in  Saint  Petersburg,  whence  she  visited  foreign  trade  m  olive  ml  wool,  skins,  and  bones. 

Germany  annually  on  starring  tours.    Her  great  Population,  25,000,  with  100  Europeans, 
success  on  these  occasions  induced  her  to  devote        BABBAH,  ra'ba,  or  Rabbath  bene  Ammox 

herself  exclusively  to  this  mode  of  professional  (Heb.    Rabbath    ben$   'Amnion,    Kabbah   of   the 

life,  in  the  course  of  which  she  also  acted  in  the  Ammonites).    The  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites. 

United  States   (1886-87).     In  1871  she  married  known  at  the  present  time  as  Amman.    It  was 

Albert  Niemann,  the  dramatic  tenor.     Although  east  of  the  Jordan,  about  25  miles  northeast  of 

she  did  more  than  full  justice  to  classical  roles,  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok.    It 

her  forte  lay  in  the  representation  of  native  parts  did  not  belong  to  the  possessions  of  the  Hebrews, 

and  the  youthful  characters  of  modern  French  and  with  the  exception  of  notices  in  Deut.  iii.  11 

and  German  comedy.  and  Jer.  xiii.  25,  is  not  mentioned  till  the  time 

RAABE,    Wilhelm    (1831-).      A    German  of  David.     It  waa  then  attacked  by  the  Israelites 

humoristic  novelist.     He  was  born  at  Eschers-  an<}  *fteur  *TIo»  sie8e  )?**  «Pt™ed  *>y  D»™ 

hausen,  Brunswick,  September  8,  1831.    He  first  and  Joab  ( II.  Sam.  x.-xn. ) .     Later   apparently, 

became  known  as  Jakob  Corvinus  the  surname  be-  *  Wf  ToWf  Ammonites  (Amos  l  13- 

ing  a   Latinization   of  his   own.     He  excels   in  15>  £*  "  *£"•*"?  ;kE**'  ^r  5)V  £$°£ 

minute  delineation  of  eccentrics.     Characteristic  m{  ":'  ^^delphus  (B.a  285-247) ,  captured  it, 

among   some   forty   volumes   are   Ein   Fruhling  *ehml\  xt  *nd  v*1™  it  Philadelphia,  and  for  a 

(1857),  Der  heilige  Bom   (1861),  Unsers  Herr-  lou8  tmM!  2t  ™8  a  fl^ishing  city.     (See  Phila- 

gotts  Kanzlei  (1862,  4th  ed.  1901),  Der  Hunger-  J™.1*-)     ™ereu  waa  ano^her  ******  °*  **> 

pastor  (1864,  14th  ed.  1902),  Abu  Telfan,  oder  bath  in  Moab,  which  waa  known  to  the  Greeks 

die  Heimkehr  vom  Mondgebirge    (1867,  4th  ed.  J**   Romans,   although   not  mentioned    in    the 

1901),  Der  Schudderump    (1870,  3d  ed.   1901),  Bible;  and  still  a  third  in  the  mountains  of  Jn- 

and  Horacker  (1876).  dea  (Jos.  xv.  60). 

BAB   AND  HIS   FMENDS.     A  touching  .   BABBIf  <Heb>  *??•  Tra5?f:  f7  l^N  ^ 

...  ,      ,      ,     ~~t     ,  I    „  v  honorary  title  applied  to  Jewish  teachers  of  the 

short  story  of  a  dog  bv  Doctor  John  Brown,  pub-  ,  |  j         ^  to  th  rsed  j    tte  Uw 

lished  in  his  Bora,  (Suhsectva  in  1865.  In  ^  djJy8  JJtmM  'the  title  ^  not  yet  ^^ 

RABAITOB  (or  Hbabantjs)  MATJRTJS  a  strictly  technical  sense,  and  is  properly  to  he 
(c.776-856).  A  great  ecclesiastic  and  teacher  of  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  courteous 
the  ninth  century.  He  was  born  at  Mainz  of  title  indicative  of  respect.  Rabboni,  which  is 
noble  family  about  776.  He  began  his  edu-  applied  to  Jesus  in  Mark  x.  51  and  John  xx.  16, 
cation  at  Fulda  at  an  early  age,  entered  the  bas  the  same  force,  but  implies  somewhat  more 
Benedictine  Order,  and  in  801  received  deacon's  of  respect.  In  later  times,  in  consequence  of  the 
orders.  The  following  year  he  was  sent  to  con-  dissolution  of  the  temple  cult,  authority  in  re- 
tinue his  studies  at  Tours,  under  Alcuin,  from  ligious  matters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  schol- 
whom  he  received  his  surname,  Maurus,  after  are,  and  the  title  Rabbi  acquired  an  official  sig- 
Saint  Maur,  the  disciple  of  Benedict.  In  803  he  nificance  and  became  restricted  to  those  au- 
became  head  of  the  school  at  Fulda,  which  flour-  thorized  to  decide  ritualistic  and  legal  questions, 
ished  greatly  under  his  direction.  In  814  he  was  This  usage  arose  in  Palestine,  apparently  in  the 
ordained  priest;  in  822  he  was  chosen  Abbot  of  second  century;  in  Babylonia  the  corresponding 
Fulda,  and  performed  his  duties  with  much  abil-  title  was  Rab  or  Mar.  Through  Palestinian  in- 
ity  till  842,  when  he  resigned  and  withdrew  to  nuence  the  usage  spread  to  other  countries, 
the  cloister  of  Saint  Peter  to  devote  himself  to  Rabbi  is  still  maintained,  though  not  strictly,  as 
literature.  In  847  he  became  Archbishop  of  the  official  designation  of  Jewish  ministers;  for- 
Mainz.  He  died  at  Winkel  on  the  Rhine,  Febru-  merly  ifc  was  applied  to  any  scholar,  whether  en- 
arv  4,  856.  Rabanus  took  an  active  part  in  op-  &&*&  »*  the  active  ministry  or  not,  and  this  is, 
posing  Gottschalk  (q.v.)  and  his  theories  about  m  a  measure,  still  the  case  in  Eastern  Europe, 
predestination,  and  also  the  doctrines  of  Pascha-  Consult:  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu  (Leipzig, 
sius  Radbertus  with  regard  to  the  Eucharist.  His  Wj»),j  Schflrer,  History  of  the  Jewish  People, 
voluminous  writings,  upon  most  diverse  subjects,  vo1-  "•  (EneT-  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1886-90). 
include  a  Latin-German  glossary  on  the  Bible,  a  BABBIT  (connected  with  dialectic  Fr.  re- 
sort of  encyclopaedia,  De  Universo  Libri  XXII.,  botte,  ODutch  robbe,  Dutch  rob,  rabbit,  Ger. 
commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Robbe,  seal).  A  European  animal  (Lepus  cuni- 
Testaments,  and  poems.  They-  are  reprinted  in  cuius)  of  the  same  genus  as  the  hare,  but  smaller, 
Migne,  Patrol  hat.,  cvii-cvii.  His  writings  on  and  with  shorter  and  more  equal  limbs,  which 
education  have  been  edited  in  German  by  Freund-  differs  essentially  from  all  hares  in  the  fact  that 
gen  (Paderborn,  1889)  ;  his  De  Institutione  Cler-  the  young  are  born  blind  and  almost  hairless,  and 
icorum  Libri  III.  by  Knoepfler  (Munich,  1901).  in  its  gregarious  and  fossorial  habits.  The  ears 
For  his  poems,  consult  Dflmmler,  Poetce  Latini  of  the  wild  rabbit  are  only  about  as  long  as  the 
JEvi  Carolini,  vol.  ii.  (Berlin,  1884),  and  for  his  head,  and  show  little  black  at  the  tips;  the  fur 
life,  Kunstmann  (Mainz,  1841),  Spengler  (Re-  is  grayish-brown,  growing  whitish  on  the  under 
gensburg,  1856),  and  Turnau  (Munich,  1900).  part;    the   tail    rather   large   and   conspicuous, 
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brown  above,  white  beneath,  and  ordinarily  held  and  an  evening  one  of  a  mixture  of  conimeal, 

upright     The  rabbit  delights  in  sandy  heaths,  bran,  and  oatmeal,  kneaded  in  warm  water,  meets 

dry  grounds,  covered  with  scattered  bushes,  and  nearly  all  their  requirements'.     They  are  good 

similar  situations,   where    it   digs   burrows    in  mothers,  need  no  attention,  and  the  -less  tliev  are 

colonies  called  'warrens.'    It  feeds  mainly  in  the  then  disturbed,  the  better.  The  breeding-hutcn  nec- 

dusk  of  the  morning  and  evening.     It  is  monoga*  essarily  requires  an  inner  room,  dark  except  for 

mous,  and  wild  pairs  are  said  to  remain  attached  such  light  as  goes  through  the  little  round  door, 

during  life,  but  in  domestication  it  ceases  to  pair.  In  that  box,  or  room,  she  will  make  her  own  nest, 

The  fertility  of  rabbits  is  proverbial.    They  be-  and  when  her  young  have  acquired  their  sight 

gin  to  breed  when  six  months  old,  and  are  capa-  and  'fur   (about  the  eighteenth  day),  they  will 

ble  of  producing  several  litters  of  five  to  eight  come  peeping  out  of  the  door.     They  should  be 

young  in  a  year,  so  that  in  favorable  circum-  taken  away,  one  or  two  a  day,  when  two  months 

stances  they  multiply  with  prodigious  rapidity,  old.      They    can    then    run    together    until    the 

and  were  they  not  killed  off  would  inflict  great  fourth  month,  when  the  sexes  must  be  separated. 

injury  upon  crops,  gardens,  and  orchards,  espe-  The  'lop-ear'  is  the  oldest  variety  of  the  fancy 

daily  by  barking  young  tre#i.     The  flesh  of  the  rabbit,  having  been  bred  from  the  English  wild 

European  rabbit  is  excellent  food,  and  the  hides  rabbit  and  shown  in  England  considerably  over 

and  hair  may  be  made  useful.    They  do  not  be-  a  century.    Its  most  marked  feature  is  the  abnor- 

come  a  pest,  and  in  some  places  not  suited  to  mai  ear8j  each  n  to  12  inches  in  length  and  6 

agriculture  are  raised  as  a  commercial  product.  in  width.    The  ears  fall  gracefully  from  behind 

This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Western  coun-  t^e  jnner  corner  0f  the  eye,  with  the  convex  sur- 

tries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whence  it  has  face  outward;  toward  the  root  the  ear  is  narrow 

spread  north  in  Europe.    Its  introduction  and  and  thick,   and  becomes   abruptly  broader  and 

spread  in  Australasia  furnishes  an  extraordinary  proportionately   thinner   toward   the    tip.     The 

example  of  the   effect  which   may   follow   nat-  DOdy  in  this  breed  is  rather  low  at  the  shoulder, 

uralizing  animals  to  a  new  country.    About  1850  and  there  is  a  dewlap.    The  color  varies,  but  the 

a  gentleman  living  in  New  South  Wales  imported  markings  should  be  uniform.    A  la  rge  lop  weighs 

and  turned  loose  three  pairs  of  rabbits  in  that  \\  pounds.    This  is  the  only  variety  which  re,- 

eolony.    They  multiplied  and  flourished  so  rap-  quires  artificial  heat  for  its  full   development, 

idly  that  they  quickly  became  a  public  plague.  and,  although  the  oldest  breed,  is  so  entirely  arti- 

In  New  Zealand,  indeed,  where  tho  rabbit  ob-  fl^  that  jt  ^  maintained  and  perfected  only  by 

tained  a  foothold  about  1875,  it  soon  became  a  the  utmost  care. 

serious  question  whether  farmers  should  not  The  Belgian,  although  commonly  called  Bel- 
abandon  some  districts  altogether.  In  order  to  gjan  <hare,'  fe  a  true  rabbit.  It  is  of  large  size 
combat  the  plague,  weasels  and  mungooses  were  (io  pounds),  and  lustrous  sandy  brown  in  color, 
extensively  introduced,  but  these  made  compara-  Its  body  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its  weight  than 
tively  little  impression  upon  the  hordes  of  rabbits,  that  of  any  other  rabbit,  and  the  hind  legs  are 
while  they  attacked  the  poultry,  which  was  al-  long,  strong,  and  straight.  The  head  is  rather 
most  the  only  article  of  farm  produce  the  rabbits  broad,  tapering  to  the  nose,  the  ear  about  five 
had  left  untouched.  An  attempt  was  made  to  and  a  half  inches  long,  thin  and  transparent,  and 
introduce  epidemics  of  parasitic  disease  among  the  eye  brown  and  bright.  The  flesh  is  excellent, 
the  rabbits,  but  this  also  failed.  The  only  way  and  between  1895  and  1900  this  rabbit  was  ex- 
to  meet  the  pest  has  been  to  erect  around  every  tensively  introduced  into  the  Western  United 
garden  or  farm  a  rabbit-proof  wire  fence.  States. 

An  old  English  name  for  the  rabbit  is  'cony/  The  Dutch  rabbit,  derived  from  Holland,  is 
which  has  led  to  the  application  of  this  term  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  fancy  breeds,  not  aver- 
English  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  in  common  aging  above  four  pounds.  Its  hind  quarters  are 
speech  elsewhere,  to  quite  different  animals  of  solid  black,  or  blue,  or  lemon,  or,  rarely,  tortoise- 
small  size  and  burrowing  habits.  In  the  United  shell,  except  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet,  which  are 
States  the  word  is  used  interchangeably  with  white;  its  forebody  and  fore  legs  are  white; 
hare — or,  rather,  replaces  *hare*  in  popular  it  has  a  white  nose  and  white  blaze  nar- 
speech,  all  the  American  wild  species  being  called  rowing  to  a  point  on  its  face  between  the  ears, 
rabbits,  though  none  of  them  are  truly  of  that  its  ears,  and  the  patch  all  round  the  eye  and  its 
species.  side  face,  are  the  color  of  its  hind  quarters.     The 

Domestic  Rabbits.  There  are  ten  well-estab-  whole-color  areas  must  be  absolutely  free  from 
lished  varieties  of  domesticated  rabbits,  the  orig-  black  or  white  hairs,  and  their  borders  clear  and 
inal  stocks  of  which  were  derived  from  almost  as  sharply  defined.  They  are  a  very  hardy  race  and 
many  different  countries.  These  are  Angora,  excellent  mothers.  The  Angora,  a  curious  long- 
Belgian,  Dutch,  Himalayan,  Lop,  Siberian,  Sil-  bodied  rabbit,  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and, 
ver-tip,  Polish,  and  Flemish.  Tneir  characteris-  like  the  Angora  goat  and  cat,  has  a  long  silky 
tics  are  as  diverse  as  their  origin..  They  vary  in  coat,  which  is  so  long  that  it  can  be  combed 
color  through  every  grade,  shade,  and  mixture,  or  clipped  periodically,  and  the  wool  woven, 
from  pure  white  to  all  black ;  in  coat  from  the  The  hair  is  all  white  in  typical  examples,  though 
closest  fur  to  long  silky  hair,  capable  of  being  sometimes  black  or  fawn,  and  of  two  lengths,  the 
woven;  in  style  of  ears  from  the  'prick  ear/  erect,  first  woolly  and  short,  the  second  long  and  hang- 
small,  and  almost  as  stiff  as  metal,  to  the  floppy,  ing  in  semi-curls  all  over  the  body.  When  the 
broad,  soft-skinned  ear  of  the  lop,  which  hangs  wool  is  white  the  eye  is  pink;  in  other  varieties 
to  the  ground.  The  development  of  particular  it  shades  accordingly.  They  average  about  nine 
characteristics  and  markings,  and  their  mainte-  pounds  in  weight,  and  are  hardy.  The  Siberian 
nance,  are  made  possible  by  the  animal's  remark-  rabbit,  mainly  bred  in  France,  and  very  prolific, 
able  fecundity  and  adaptability.  Their  food  is  is  a  cross  between  the  Angora  and  the  Hima- 
simple,  a  meal  of  whole  oats  in  the  early  morn-  layan,  having  the  long,  silky  hair  of  the  one  and 
ing,  a  mid-day  meal  of  greens  and  vegetables,  the  dark  points  of  the  other.  The  Himalayan's 
YOL.  XIV.-48. 
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native  home  is  Northern  China  and  Tibet,  and  place.  The  year  traditionally  assigned  to  his 
he  is  bred  in  Europe  for  the  value  of  his  skin,  birth  is  that  of  Luther  (1483).  Some  recent 
His  limbs,  nose,  ears,  and  tail  are  black,  and  the  biographers  put  it  in  1405,  though  others,  fol- 
rest  of  the  body  white.  This  black  tipping  has  lowing  De  Thou,  prefer  1490,  a  date  which  of- 
caused  his  skin,  the  coat  of  which  is  short  and  fers,  perhaps,  least  intrinsic  difficulty.  His 
glossy,  to  be  sometimes  called  'mock  ermine.'  father  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  an  innkeeper, 
The  eye  is  a  singularly  rich  golden  crimson,  or  vintner,  by  others  an  apothecary.  Tradition 
bright  and  fiery.  These  rabbits  breed  as  a  rule  records  that  Rabelais  went  when  he  was  nine 
very  true,  are  smart,  neat,  hardy,  and  docile,  years  old  to  a  convent  school  at  Seuilll,  near 
They  vary  in  weight  from  four  to  six  pounds.  The  Ghinon,  and  that  he  passed  thence  to  a  similar 
Patagonian  derives  its  name  from  its  great  size  school  at  La  Basnette,  near  Angers,  where  he 
alone,  since  it  is  really  little  else  than  a  wild  seems  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
rabbit,  bred  up  to  12  to  16  pounds  in  weight,  three  Du  Bellay  brothers  and  of  Geoffroy  d'Estis- 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  'Flemish  giants,'  sac,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Maillezais.  He  prob- 
some  specimens  of  which  weigh  18  pounds.  They  ably  passed  either  from  Semite*  or  La  Basnette  to 
grow  quickly  and  are  profitable  for  market  sale,  the  Monastery  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  a  Francis- 
The  'silver-tip'  is  a  fancy  breed,  characterized  can  house  in  Poitou,  where  he  apparently  was 
by  upright  ears,  large  prominent  eyes,  well-  advanced  to  the  priesthood ;  for  we  find  his  name 
formed  body,  and  a  coat  evenly  silvered,  with  on  a  legal  document  dated  April  5,  1519,  among 
about  25  per  cent,  of  light  hairs.  When  first  those  of  some  12  prominent  members  of  the  mon- 
born  the  silver-grays  are  a  slate-blue,  and  after  astery.  He  seems  to  have  read  and  studied  here 
about  a  month  they  look  quite  black,  but  at  their  after  the  omnivorous  fashion  of  the  Renaissance, 
first  molt  this  changes  to  a  real  silvering  or  certainly  in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  possibly  in 
light  color,  which  is  perfected  by  the  second  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  His  scholarship  gained  him 
molt,  when  they  show  the  much-desired  blue  the  friendly  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Mail- 
tint.  The  'silver-browns'  are  bred  from  the  sil-  lezais,  of  the  distinguished  scholar  Budaeus,  and 
ver-gray  bucks,  crossed  with  deep-colored  Bel-  of  some  influential  lawyers.  With  Budsus  he 
gian  does.  The  'cream'  or  'fawn*  varieties  re-  and  a  monk,  Pierre  Amy,  corresponded  in  Latin 
suit  from  other  cross-breedings.  They  are  me-  and  Greek,  and  fragments  of  their  letters  indicate 
dium-sized  rabbits,  seven  pounds  being  the  ap-  that  the  other  monks  took  offense  at  their  studies 
proved  weight.  The  Pole  is  a  delicate  little  all-  and  annoyed  them  so  much  that  they  left  the 
white  rabbit,  often  weighing  only  three  pounds,  convent,  and  doubtless  the  Franciscan  habit,  and 
which  inhabits  Poland  in  its  wild  state,  but  is  sought  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of  Mail- 
distributed  all  through  Switzerland  and  France,  lezais,  through  whom,  possibly  by  the  interven- 
especially  in  Provence.  The  ears  are  short,  up-  tion  of  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  Rabelais  obtained 
right,  and  soft,  and  the  eyes  are  light  red.  See  from  Clement  VII.,  about  1524,  permission  to  go 
Plate  of  Hares  and  Pika.  over  to  the  more  scholarly  Benedictines.  He  en- 
Consult:  Knight,  Book  of  the  Rabbit  (London,  tered  the  abbey  at  Mail  lezais  and  soon  became 
2d  ed.,  colored  plates,  1889);  Morant,  Rabbit  the  table  companion  of  Bishop  Geoffroy  d'Estis- 
Farming  (London,  1890)  ;  Rayson,  Rabbits  for  sac,  at  whose  chateau  he  was  a  frequent  guest 
Prizes  and  Profit   (London,   1872).  for  long  periods.     But  he  seems  to  have  grown 

BABBIT  BOT.    The  larva  of  one  of  the  bot-  ™**!eS8 Jto .,have 'a*"ndo?ed  the /J*?'  ***  *"* 

flies    (Cuterebra   cuniculi)    which    is   commonly  d,ctine }hBhlt> .and  h,s  Pf1™1'  £nd .to  ha/e  *«" 

found  under  the  skin  of  rabbits,  where  it  forms  k  a  8Tecular  *£**  P099^*0  *»™  a"d  Probab^ 

large  tumor.    The  adult  insect  is  a  large  fly,  al-  to.  ^i  .<*  September  17,  1530  we  have  record 

most  as  large  as  a  bumblebee,  and  having  some  of   Rabelais's   matriculation   in    the   faculty  of 

resemblance  to  that  insect.     The  head  is  black  medic,,ne  at  ^ntPe",er;     *e  *"*  hls  ^Z 

and  the  thorax  is  covered  with  yellow-brown  hair,  £*•  t^^^Z*     n-     that .^i   w™ 

the  first  segment   of   the   abdomen  with   vellow  tured  m  1631  at  Monti*1"*1,  °»  th«  Aphonm* 

hair,  Ind  tnTrtt  or  the6  abdomen"  ta^fiS  {£ ^U^tS^  £?7p  *?  °f  WE  tE 

This    insect   occurs    in    Eurooe   and    in   various  have  b,s  own  te8*111101^  (Pantaaruel  in.  34)  that 

pa  ts  of  the  Umted  States  .Tee  te.  he  £*  J«*  £  an  a^jnic  comedy.     In  No- 

,»  ._._■»«  _«,,              „   ,  ,                ,             .  vember,  1531,  he  was  appointed  physician  at  the 

BABBIT-FISH   (so  called  because  the  front  Hotel  Dieu  of  Lyons,  but  he  did  not  take  his 

teeth  resemble  the  incisors  of  a  rabbit).  A  rather  doctor's  degree  till  1537. 

large,  coppery-brown  fish  ( Promethicht hys  prome-  At  Lyons  he  seems  to  have  begun  publication, 

theus)  of  the  Middle  Atlantic,  especially  frequent  dividing  his  attention  between  medicine  and  law. 

about  Madeira  and  the  Bermudas.     It  is  one  of  At  the  same  time  his  humor  was  finding  expres- 

the  escolars   (q.v.),  and  is  known  to  Bermudans  8ion  jn  popular  almanacs.     Of  these  he  issued 

as  'cat-fish/  but  about  Madeira  is  called  'coelho,'  between    1532   and    1550  some   18.     The  under- 

or  'conejo.'    Although  it  cannot  be  caught  except  lying  purpose   appears   to   have   been   to  moek 

on  the  bottom   at  depths  of   from   100  to   400  the    astrologers   and  their   art.      One  of  these, 

fathoms,  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  cheapest  the   Prognostication  Pantagrucliney  suggests  in 

market  fishes  in  the  islands  mentioned.  its   title   the  name  of   his  most   famous  work. 

This  name  is  also  given  to  the  common  *burr-  Pantagruel,  of  which  the  present  Book  ii.  ap- 

fish*  of  the  Southern  United  States.     See  Pobcu-  peared  at  least  as  early  as  1533.     He  appears 

pine-Fish.  to  have  revamped  also  a  local  Touranian  legend 

RABELAIS,  ra'b'-la',  Francois  (c.1490-  of  the  giant  Gargantua,  an  elaboration  of  which 
c.1553).  A  great  French  satirist  and  humorist,  afterwards  served  his  as  prelude  to  his  master- 
born  at  Chinon,  in  Touraine.  Rabelais's  life  is  piece.  This  new  Gargantua  probably  dates  from 
surrounded  by  legend.  Even  the  year  of  his  birth  1534.  Early  in  that  year  Rabelais  accompanied 
and  the  occupation  of  his  father  are  matters  of  Cardinal  du  Bellay  to  Rome,  where  be  spent 
doubt,  like  the  year  of  his  death  and  his  buriaL  three  months  and  gathered  materials  published 
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by  Marliani  in  September,  1534,  as  a  Topographic  rest  as  a  fifth  book.     A  recension  of  this  fifth 

de  Rome,  preceded  by  a  dedicatory  letter  from  book,  differing  considerably  from  the  others  and 

Rabelais  to  the  Cardinal  du  Bellay  in  which  he  bearing  the  date   1549,  was  discovered  in   1900. 

speaks  of  travels  in   Italy.     He  was  in   Rome  Some  regard  it  as  genuine.     Others  recall  that 

again  from  July,  1535,  to  March,  1536,  and  lost  about  that  time  Rabelais  obtained  a  royal  injunc- 

his  place  in  the  Lyons  hospital  in  consequence  of  tion  against  spurious  works  issued  in  his  name 

his  absence.     He  corresponded  diligently  during  and  think  this  may  be  one  of  them.    Parts  of  it 

this  second  Italian  sojourn  with  the  Bishop  of  are  worthy  of  him. 

Maillezais  on  matters  of  horticulture,  politics,  In  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  frank  fooling  is 
and  Roman  gossip,  but  chiefly  concerning  his  ef-  mingled  with  keen  social  satire,  political  insight, 
forts  to  secure  from  the  Pope  an  indulgence  to  and  pedagogic  wisdom,  but  the  work  is  conspicu- 
resunie  the  Benedictine  dress  and  to  practice  ously  lacking  in  continuity.  It  may  be  noted, 
medicine,  excluding  surgery.  This  indulgence  however,  that  in  the  first  book,  Gargantua,  will 
ua*  granted  him  by  Paul  III.  on  January  18,  be  found,  together  with  the  farcical  adventures 
1536,  in  view  of  his  "zeal  for  religion,  knowledge  of  that  giant,  the  notable  deeds  of  Friar  John, 
of  literature,  and  probity  of  life  and  morals,"  the  founding  of  the  Abbey  of  Thelema,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  Rabelais  dwells  with  much  quintessence  of  Rabelaisian  social  and  pedagogi- 
complacency.  It  was  on  this  visit  to  Italy  that  cal  philosophy.  The  second  had  for  its  original 
Rabelais  procured  seeds  of  the  melon  artichoke  descriptive  title  "Pantagruel,  King  of  the  Drunk- 
and  carnation  which  he  was  first  to  introduce  to  ards,  Portrayed  According  to  Life,  with  His 
France  and  so  to  England.  There  seems  reason  Amazing  Deeds  and  Feats  of  Prowess."  The 
to  place  at  about  this  time  the  death  of  Theo-  title  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  is 
doule  Rabelais,  "a  child  of  two  months,"  of  whom  "Of  the  Heroic  Sayings  and  Doings  of  the  Good 
Francois  seems  to  have  been  the  father.  On  his  (or  Noble)  Pantagruel."  In  both  second  and 
return  from  Italy  Rabelais  visited  Paris  and  third  books  the  central  figure  is  Panurge,  an 
shared  in  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  printer  and  original  creation,  accomplished,  shrewd,  but  quite 
humanist  Dolet,  who  afterwards  (1546)  suffered  without  moral  character.  His  debate  with  him- 
death  for  his  freethinking.  On  May  22,  1537,  self  and  his  counsel-taking  with  others 
Rabelais  took  his  doctorate  at  Montpellier  and  as  to  whether  he  shall  marry,  in  the 
lectured  there  later  in  that  year  on  Hippocrates,  third  book,  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  pas- 
In  1540  he  was  granted  a  further  indulgence  by  sage  of  the  romance.  It  is  finally  deter- 
Paul  III.,  passed  a  brief  time  with  the  canons  mined  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  Dive 
of  Saint-Maur-les-Fosses,  but  soon  took  up  a  wan-  Bout  exile.  The  voyage  in  search  of  this  furnishes 
dering  life  again,  for  we  find  him  in  July,  1541,  occasion  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  books.  The 
at  Turin.  A  work  by  him  on  military  art  writ-  oracle  is  'Trinq.'  As  nearly  as  may  be  Panta- 
ten  in  Latin  about  this  time  was  translated  into  gruel  is  Rabelais.  Most  of  his  writing  is  pure 
French  by  Massuau  and  published  in  1542  as  fooling,  though  always  the  sport  of  a  philosopher 
Mratagcmes.  Neither  original  nor  translation  and  a  scholar,  satirizing  what  he  professed  to 
exists.  His  protector,  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  believe,  not  because  he  was  insincere,  but  because 
Seigneur  de  Langey  and  brother  of  the  Cardinal  he  saw  an  essential  antinomy  in  all  apprehension 
dn  Bellay,  dying  in  1543,  bequeathed  him  "fifty  of  truth — no  uncommon  attitude  of  mind  during 
livres  tournois  a  year  until  his  heirs  shall  have-  the  Renaissance.  In  him  antique  reason  is  op- 
provided  him  or  caused  him  to  receive  prefer-  posed  to  modern  faith.  He  is  not  an  innovator, 
nient  in  the  Church  to  the  value  of  300  livres  but  a  restorer  of  enlightened  paganism,  first  in 
tournois  annually."  On  September  19,  1545,  that  series  of  Pantagruel  ists  that  counts  Des- 
Francis  I.  granted  Rabelais  a  permit  for  the  cartes,  Courier,  Balzac,  and  Lemaltre.  His  very 
third  book  (properly  the  second)  of  Pantagruel,  uncleanness  of  speech  is  the  expression  of  a  lusty 
showing  that  Gargantua  was  then  accounted  the  animalism  in  revolt  against  mediaeval  asceticism, 
first  and  the  original  Pantagruel  the  second  of  a  militant  faith  in  nature  and  instinct,  in 
book.  Dolet's  death  in  the  next  year  seems  to  whose  sturdy  humor  and  destructive  satire  is  to 
have  frightened  Rabelais.  He  took  refuge  at  be  found  the  spirit  of  eighteenth-century  ethics 
Metz,  where  in  1547  we  find  him  employed  as  a  and  of  modern  realism.  Rabelais- does  not  direct- 
physician  by  the  city.  In  1548  Cardinal  du  Bel-  ly  attack  the  Christian,  or  even  the  Roman  Cath- 
lay  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Rome,  where  Rabelais  olic  faith.  He  was  a  freethinker,  who  clung  to 
wrote  a  description  of  the  great  fete  organized  by  the  skirts  of  Catholic  faith,  a  cautious  heretic, 
the  Cardinal  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Louis,  Duke  and  no  Protestant,  a  stout  defender  of  free 
of  Orleans.  This  was  published  in  1549  as  La  thought  in  France.  Rabelais's  influence  on  the 
sciomachie  et  festins  faits  6  Rome,  etc.  Soon  development  of  fiction  was  small,  but  Panta- 
after  Du  Bel  lay's  return  to  France  (January  18,  gruel,  Panurge,  and  Friar  John  are  imperishable 
1550)  Rabelais  was  nominated  Cure*  of  Meudon,  creations. 

and  being  assured  of  royal  favor,  he  published  the        The  first  annotated  edition  of  Rabelais  was  by 

fourth  book  of  his  romance,  taking  the  precau*  Le  Duchat  and  Bernard  de  la  Monnaye   (1711). 

tion,  however,  first  to  resign  '(January  9,  1552)  There    are    subsequent    annotated    editions    by 

his  curacies  at  Meudon  and  Jambet.     The  book  Esmangart      (Paris,     1823-26)  ;     Burgaud     des 

fell,  however,  under  the  censorship  of  the  Parle-  Marets  and  RathSry  (Paris,  1857-58)  ;  A.  de  Mon- 

ment.    The  brief  remainder  of  Rabelais's  life  is  taiglon  and  Louis  Lacaud(  ib.,  1868-73)  ;  Marty- 

wholly  obscure.     He  probably  died   in    1553   in  Laveaux  (4  vols.,  ib.,  1870-81),  the  best;  Pierre 

Paris    (others   say   Meudon).     An   early    biog-  Jannet    (ib.,    1873);   Moland    (ib.,    1881);    and 

rapher,    Colletet,    says    he    was    buried    in    the  Jouart  (ib.,  1885).    There  is  a  very  remarkable 

cemetery  of  Saint  Paul's  Parish,  Paris.     What  English   translation   by  Urquhart  and   Motteux 

purported  to  be  a  continuation  of  Gargantua  et  (London  1653-94;  often  reprinted).    Consult  the 

Pantagruel  appeared  in  1562  separately  as  Vile  bibliography  appended  to  Marty-Laveaux's  study 

Sonnante,  and  in  1567  was  incorporated  with  the  of  Rabelais ;   Petit  de  Julleville  Histoire  de  la 
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langue  et  de  la  litterature  francaise  (Paris,  this  view  is  confirmed  both  by  the  occurrence  of 
1896-98) ;  and  especially  Stapfer,  Rabelais,  sa  the  title  in  Assyrian  historical  texts  and  in  legal 
per8onnef  son  gtnie,  son  ceuvre  (ib.,  1889)  ;  Geb-  documents  and  also  in  lists  of  officials  (e.g.  Raw- 
hart,  Rabelais,  la  renaissance  et  la  reforme  (ib.,  linson  II.,  pi.  31,  no.  5,  34a).  Exactly  what 
1895)  ;  Henlhard, Rabelais  chirurgien  (ib.,  1885) ;  position  the  Rabshakeh  occupied  is  not  known, 
id.,  Rabelais,  ses  voyages  en  Halle,  son  exil  a  though  it  is  probably  not  far  wrong  to  regard 
Metz  (ib.,  1891)  ;  and  in  English,  Walter  Besant,  him  as  a  general  staff  officer.  The  old  rendering 
Rabelais  (London,  1879) ;  id.,  Readings  in  Robe-  'chief  cup-bearer'  is  certainly  wrong  and  must 
lais  (ib.,  1881).  be  abandoned.  Consult  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Jn- 
RABE2TER,  ra'be-ner,  Gottlieb  Wtlhelm  seriptions  and  the  Old  Testament  (Eng.  trans., 
(1714-71).    A  German  satirist.    He  was  born  at  London,  1885-86). 

Wachau,  near  Leipzig,  went  to  school  in  Meissen  RABTJTIN,     ra'bu't&w',    Roger,    Comte    de 

with  Gellert  and  Gartner,  and  after  finishing  his  Bussy-.    See  Bussy-Rabutin. 

odicals     of     the     day,     and     of     these     £pe-  P/OVin.n  °if c?1^ k        ^  ^^^^ 

dally  for  the  Bremer  Beitmge  and   Schwab^  ?f  a  hlU>1?  ""J"*  ™}  northeast  °f  ^genti 

Belustigungen.     These  papers  are  mildly  satiric,  (Map:   Italy,  H  10).     It  has  a  fourteenth-cen- 

marked  by  clearness,  purity,  and  force,  yet  marred  ^  ca8.tle'    There  *»  **}*>  ™L?*™.  "d  quick- 

somewhat  by  the  frequent  use  of  'direct  irony/  *ll™r  mme8'  and  a  J™?*  *n  7™*nd              pU" 

as  Goethe  said.    They  were  published  at  Leipzig  latl0n  (commune),  m  1901,  15,938. 

(1751-55);  with  his  Satirische  Brief et  his  per-  RACAN,  ra'k&N',  Honorat  de  Bum*  Marquis 

sonal  correspondence,  and  a  biography,  they  were  de    (1589-1670).     A   French   poet,  born  at  La 

edited  by  Weisse  (1777) ;  other  editions  followed  Roche  Racan,  Touraine.    He  was  a  page  to  Henry 

down  to  1840.  IV.  and  in  that  capacity  met  Malherbe,  whose 

RABENHORST,  reTben-horst,  Ludwig  (1806-  disciple  he  became.     He  served  in  the  army  for 

81).    A  German  botanist,  who  contributed  great-  several  years,  and  then  retired  to  his  estates, 

ly   to   the    systematic    study   of    cryptogamous  Le8  Bergenes,  a  dramatic  pastoral,  appeared  in 

plants.    He  was  born  at  Treuenbrietzen,  Branden-  1625-       lt   is   studied    from    nature    and    his 

burg,  and  after  studying  at  Berlin  bought  a  phar-  best  production.     But  he  had  not  the  sustained 

macy  at  Luckau,  where  he  lived  and  worked  for  force  *°  write  a  g*6**  work>  and  he  had  liule, 

ten  years  (1830-40).    Then,  to  devote  himself  en-  education.     This  becomes  apparent  in  Les  sept 

tirely  to  botany,  he  removed  to  Dresden,  and  af-  P^aumes  (1631),  Odes  sacre'es  ttrees  des  psaumi* 

terwards     to     Meissen.       Rabenhorst     wrote:  de    David     (1651),    and    Dernieres    ceuvrcs    et 

Deutschlands       Kryptogamenfiora       (1844-53);  Podsies  chrftiennes    (1660),   where  his   limited 

Kryptogamenflora  von  Sachsen,  der  Oberlausitz,  knowledge  of  Latin  is  evident. 

TMringen  und   Nordbbhmen    (1863-70);    Flora  RACCONIGI,   rik'ko-ne'j*.     A  town  in  the 

Europeea  Algarum  Aquat  Duleis  et  Submarines  Province  of  Cuneo,  Italy,  situated  on  the  Maira. 

(1864-68) ;  and  Mycologia  Europwa  (with  Gon-  21  miles  by  rail  south  of  Turin.    Its  palace,  sur- 

nermann,   1869-82),  as  well  as  some  works  on  rounded  by  a  park,  was  a  country  residence  cf 

general  botany.    He  founded  in  1852  the  journal  Charles  Albert.    The  town  has  a  gymnasium,  t 

Hedwigia.  technical    school,    and   a    large   hospital.     Silk 

RABTJ2R,  ra'bya/,  Elie  (1846—).    A  French  fabrics,  woolen  cloths,  and  shoes  are  manufar 

philosopher  and  educator,  born  in  Bergerac,  and  tured.     Population   (commune),  in  1881,  9565; 

educated  there,  and  in  Paris  at  the  Lycee  Louis  in  1901,  9009. 

le  Grand  and  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Supeneure.  RACCOON  (from  American  Indian  aratkeone, 

He  taught  philosophy  in  lyo§es  at  Montauban  arrathkune,  raccoon).    A  small  American  carni- 

and  Tours  and  in  Pans,  and  then  became  mspec-  vore  (procyon  iotor)  t  closely  related  to  the  bears, 

tor  of  secondary  schools  a  post  in  which  he  took  The  fe^y  (Procyonid*)  is  American,  with  the 

*.£ ™™nent  P***  ln  educational  reforms.     He  single  exception  of  the  Himalayan  genus  ^lurus. 

edited I  Deacartes'B  Dxscours  de  la  mfthode  (1877;  (See 'Panda.)     The  raccoon  is  to  be  found  all 

8th  ed.  1899),  and  wrote  an  excellent  series  of  over  the  wooded  parts  of  temperate  North  Amer- 

mS5°°      \      Phllos°Ph^  LeG(ma  **  Vh*°*0Ph*  ica,  and  most  of  Mexico,  and  a  second  species 

( 1884  sqq. ) .  frequents  tropical  America.    It  is  about  the  size 

RABIES.    See  Hydrophobia.  0f  a  cat,  but  more  robust  in  appearance,  because 

RABSHAK'EH  (Heb.  Rabsh&kih,  Bab.-Ass.  of  its  long  fur  and  the  semi-plantigrade  feet 
rab-sMkG,  chief  of  the  captains) .  A  word  which  The  general  color  is  a  grizzle,  as  the  grayish  hairs 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  (II.  Kings  xviii.-  are  tipped  with  black ;  but  on  the  nose  and  cheek* 
xix.,  and  the  parallel  passages,  Is.  xxxvi.-  there  are  black  and  white  patches,  which,  with 
xxxvii.)  as  the  title  of  the  officer  sent  by  Sen-  the  erect  ears,  give  the  countenance  a  shrewd  ex 
nacherib  with  Tartan  and  Rabsaris  (likewise  pression,  well  justified  by  the  cunning  and  mis- 
titles  of  high  officials)  to  demand  of  Hezekiah  "chief -loving  activity  of  the  little  beast.  Although 
the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  The  Rabshakeh  is  it  spends  much  of  its  time  on  the  ground  in 
represented  as  delivering  his  message  in  Hebrew,  search  of  small  animals,  insects,  and  vegetable 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  when  requested  to  dainties,  it  climbs  well  and  makes  its  home  in 
speak  Aramaic — at  the  time  the  language  of  the  hollow  of  a  tall  tree,  where  it  sleeps  durins 
diplomatic  interchange — so  as  not  to  alarm  the  the  day,  and  hibernates  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
people  by  the  threats  of  the  Assyrian  King,  in-  country.  In  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  the 
solently  declines  to  do  so.  It  follows  from  the  raccoon  shows  a  special  fondness  for  ripenin* 
choice  of  the  Rabshakeh  to  convey  the  message  corn.  At  this  season  also,  frogs,  crayfish,  and 
of  Sennacherib  that  he  was  a  high  dignitary  in  wild  oysters  form  a  large  part  of  their  fare. 
the  Assyrian  army,  though  not  the  highest,  and  These  they  open  and  scoop  out  with  great  del- 
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terity.  Tbe  raccoon,  indeed,  is  as  clever  with  its  sage  to  the  massacre  of  infants  in  Matthew  ii.  18. 
paws  as  a  monkey.  A  very  singular  practice  of  Whether  the  other  passages  all  refer  to  the  same 
the  raccoon  is  that  of  washing  everything  it  eats  place  or  to  different  tombs  cannot  easily  be  de- 
before  putting  it  into  its  mouth.  Should  there  termined.  Originally  the  totem  of  an  impor- 
ts no  water  at  hand,  the  animal  will  go  through  tant  clan  (Rachel-ewe),  the  divine  ancestress 
tbe  motions  of  washing  it,  rubbing  the  morsel  may  have  been  worshiped  at  more  than  one  tomb, 
between  its  hands  until  it  considers  it  perfectly  both  within  the  territory  of  the  tribes  Joseph 
clean.  It  is  indeed  fond  of  water  in  every  way,  and  Benjamin  and  at  Bethlehem,  which  once 
and  is  a  good  swimmer.  seems    to    have    belonged    to    Benjamin    {Bend 

The  hunting  of  raccoons,  which  usually  is  done  Yamm — 'Sons  of  the  South' ) .    The  Rachel  clan 

with  dogs,  is  one  of  the  favorite  American  sports,  itself  was  probably  absorbed  in  Joseph  and  Ben- 

especially  in  the  Southern  States.    This  chase  is  jamin,  though  families  in  Dan  and  Naphtali  may 

more  a  matter  of  sport  than  profit,  although  the  have  claimed  the  same  descent.    There  is  a  Kub- 

fur  of  the  raccoon  has  a  considerable  value,  espe-  bet  (Abd  el-6 Aziz  north  of  Jerusalem  also  called 

daily  for  the  making  of  robes  and  drivers'  over-  Kubbet  Rachil  (tomb  of  Rachel) ;  the  structure 

coats.     The   hair   also   is   extensively   used   in  at  Bethlehem  called  Kubbet  Rachil  dates  from 

Europe,  in   the    manufacture   of   hats.     South  the  twelfth  century  A.b.,  but  may  be  on  the  site 

America  has  a  similar  species  of  raccoon  (Pro-  of  an  earlier  tomb. 

am  cancrivorus) ,  locally  called  the  'crab-eater,'  ,,*««-„.■.      1#  Lyl,  „          ,,««,  »«*       *      , 

which   is    found    in    all    parts    of    that    conti-  ^CML,  r&'sh61',  Mlm.  (1821-58).    A  cele- 

nent  east  of  the  Andes.     It  takes  its  name  from  brated  French  tragic  actreS8,  whose  real  name 

its  great    fondness    for    the    land-crabs    which  was  Elisabeth  Rachel-Felix.     She  was  born  of 

abound  in  South  America,  ana  upon  which  it  ^wish  parents  at  an  urn  m  the  Swiss  village  of 

mainly  exists  Mumpf.    Her  father  was  a  peddler.    The  family 

Consult:  Audubon  and  Bachman,  Quadrupeds  settled  for  a  time  at  Lyons,  where  she  and  her 

of  Xorth  America  (New  York,  1851)  ;  Merriam,  el<*fr  81fr™vU8ed  to  Tg  i?  ^  BtZteta  *?d 

Mammals  of  the  Adirondacks  (New  York,  1893)  ;  c?f6s/     In J83?-  *he?  came  *?.  Pan?-     ™ere  her 

Robinson,  In  New  England  Fields  and  Woods  Bm?lneT  attracted   the  attention  of  Choron,  an 

(Boston,  1896) ;  Ingersoll,  Wild  Neighbors  (New  eminent  teacher  of  music   and  he  took  her  as  a 

York,  1897);    Stone  and  Cram,  American  Ani-  pupil.    Her  voice  after  all  proved  not  very  prom- 

maU  (New  York,  1902).     See  Plate  of  Minor  1™8»  but  hef  dramatic  gifts  were  evident,  and 

Cjjotyokes.  sne    began    studying   under    Saint-Aulaire,    the 

va/™/\/vkt  tww*      a          n     i.  -j.         j     -ij  actor.     Later  she  was  a  pupil  in  the  Conserva- 

HACCOON  DOO.  A  small,  short-eared  wild  toire  In  lg37  she  £1  a  position  at  the 
dog  (Cant,  procyonotdes)  of  Japan  and  the  Chi-  Gymnage  and  made  a  d6but  whFich  ^j^  no 
rae  coast,  which  has  a  curious  resemblance  in  £.at  attention.  A  few  critic8  howeyer,  per- 
form and  color  to  the  raccoon.  It  haunts  the  £,iyed  her  j  a  them  ^  j^  £d 
taite  of  rivers  and  the  seacoast,  and  feeds  at  M„e  Mar*  (  ',  ,ik^iae  fore8aw  her  ^ 
mght  mainly  on  fish  ,n  winter,  and  on  mice  in  p^ea*.    On  June  12,  1838,  she  made  her  ap- 

fZ     ;    w  X?  m  *""""•  »nd  »  "»*.  *°  pearance  upon  the  stage  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 

hAernate,  but  this  assertion  needs  confirmation  ^          Ca£ille  in  Cor£eille,8  tragedy  of  florooe> 

It  is  not  shy  is  easily  trapped,  and  its  fur  and  In  ^  Me  and  in         ^  rf  other  impersona- 

fed.  are  highly  esteemed,  especially  among  the  tioM  from  the  daaaic  repertory  she  nMeJed  great 

P40686-  success,  and  popular  admiration  of  her  perform- 

&ACCOON  OYSTEB.     See  Oysteb.  ances  grew  to  such  enthusiasm  that  for  years 

BACCOON  FEBCH.    The  yellow  perch.    See  sne  was  without  a  rival  in  the  great  tragic  roles 

Pkbch.  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire.     It  was  in 

EACE,  Cafe.    See  Cape  Race.  Racine's  Phedre  that  the  zenith  of  her  artistic 

career  was  reached  (1843).    Another  of  her  tn- 

&ACE-HORSE.    See  Steamer  Duck.  umphs  was  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  which  was 

BA'CHEL  (Heb.  R&he~l,  ewe).    A  daughter  of  written  for  her  by  Scribe  and  LegouvG,  but  in 

Laban,  the  favorite  wife  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxix.  6  other  modern  roles  she  was  less  fortunate.    Her 

sqq.,  30),  mother  of  Joseph    (ib.  xxx.  22  sqq.)  relations  with  her  colleagues  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 

and  Benjamin  (ib.  xxxv.  16  sqq.).    Jacob  served  fiais  were  by  no  means  always  pleasant.     Her 

Laban  seven  years  for  her,  and  then,  receiving  caprices   were   without   number.     In   her   tours 

Leah  in  her  stead,  was  obliged  to  serve  seven  abroad  she  met  with  great  success,  especially  in 

years  more  for  Rachel.    As  Rachel  was  barren,  England  in   1841   and  later,  and  in  Russia  in 

she  gave  her  husband  Bilhah,  a  servant,  for  con-  1852.    Her  health  and  popularity  in  Paris  were 

cubine,  and  thus  became  the  putative  mother  of  both  failing  when  in  1855,  the  year  of  Adelaide 

Dan  and  Naphtali  (ib.  xxx.  1-8).    Through 'man-  Ristori's  first  Parisian  appearance,  Rachel  un- 

drakes'  obtained   from   Reuben   her  womb  was  dertook   a  tour   to   America  with   her   brother 

finally  opened    (ib.  xxxTl4  sqq.).     She  died  in  Raphael  as  manager.     She  was  warmly  greeted, 

Canaan  after  giving  birth  to  Benjamin  (ib.  xxxv.  though  the  returns  were  disappointing,  «nd  she 

18).   Her  tomb  is  said  to  have  been  at  Zelzah  in  soon  went  back  to  France  in  utter  physical  pros- 

tbe  border  of  Benjamin  not  far  from  the  sacred  tration.    A  visit  to  Egypt  failed  to  restore  her, 

tree  of  Tabor,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel  (I.  and  she  died  of  consumption  at  Canet,  near  Tou- 

Sam.  x.  2),  between  Bethel  and  Migdol  Eder,  Ion,  January  3,  1858. 

which,  according  to  Micah  iv.  8,  seems  to  have  Of  the  details  of  her  private  life,  which  was 

been  Jerusalem   (Gen.  xxxv.  16),  not  far  from  not  exemplary,   little   need  be   said.     She   was 

Raman    (Jer.   xxxi.    15),  and   'in   the   way  to  constant  to  her  family  and  helped  her  sisters  who 

Ephrath  which  is  Bethlehem*    (Gen.  xlviii.  7).  went  upon  the  stage.    As  an  artist,  within  the 

There  must  have  been  a  tomb  of  Rachel  in  Beth-  limits  prescribed  by  her  genius,  she  was  perhaps 

lehem  to  account  for  the  reference  of  this  pas-  never  equaled.    "She  does  not  act — she  suffers/' 
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one  said  of  her.    Her  Phtdre  was  a  portrayal  of  their  fold,  and  his  grave  bore  the  inscription, 

human  agony  never  to  be  forgotten.  'Poet,  Recluse  of  Port-Royal.' 

Matthew  Arnold's  three  sonnets  upon  her  are  At  l'Ecole  des  Granges  and  later  at  the  Col- 
well  known.    Consult  the  Memoirs  of  Rachel,  by  lfege  d'Harcourt  Racine  'read  and  annotated  all 

Madame    de    B (Eng.    trans.,    New    York,  the  ancient  classics.'    He  learned  by  heart  long 

1858),   which   are   not,   however,   altogether   re-  passages  from  Greek  romances  and  declaimed  to 

liable ;  Janin,  Rachel  et  la  trage'die (Paris,  1858)  ;  astonished  friends  the  choruses  of  Sophocles,  who, 

D'Heylli,     Rachel    d'apres     sa     correspondance  with   Euripides,  remained  his  dramatic  model. 

(Paris,  1882) ;  Kennard,  Rachel  (Boston,  1888) ;  He  acquired  also  a  puritanic  tenacity  of  mind, 

De   Mirecourt,   "Rachel,"   in  Lea  contemporains  and  uncompromising  uprightness  and  a  reasoned 

(Paris,  1854).  devotion.     Yet  he  had  brilliant  social  gifts,  an.l 

TjAmrTmTo   -a  i  r/x*       a      t>  on  ^  graduation  (1658)  worldly  attraction*  so 

RACHITIS,  ra-kl  tls.    See  Rickets.  prevailed  on  him  that  his  kindred  took  alarm. 

RACINE,  ra-sen'.    A  city  and  the  county-seat  They  ««nt  him  into  a  kind  of  exile  at  Uzes  in 

of  Racine  County,  Wis.,  23  miles  south-southeast  Languedoc,  where  he  hoped  for  a  benefice  from  hi* 

of  Milwaukee  and  62  miles  north  of  Chicago,  on  uncle,  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese.    His  faulU 

Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Root  River,  from  a  Jansenist  point  of  view,  appear  to  have 

and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  t**11  intimacy  with  La  Fontaine,  Chapelain,  other 

Chicago,   Milwaukee   and   Saint   Paul   railroads  men  of  letters,  and  some  actors  and  actresses,  and 

(Map:  Wisconsin,  F  6).    It  has  a  pleasant  site,  tne  directing  of  his  talent  to  dramatic  composi- 

some  40  feet  above  the  lake,  and  is  regularly  laid  tion  and  to  poems  for  the  Court,  especially  La 

out.    Among  the  institutions  of  the  city  are  Saint  nymphe  de  la  Seine  on  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV. 

Luke's  Hospital  and  the  Taylor  Orphan  Asylum,  Fifteen  months  in  Languedoc  brought  Racine 

a  public  library  with  more  than  7500  volumes,  no  benefice,  but  he  completed  his  literary  educa- 

and  several  other  libraries,  two  of  which  belong  to  tion-     He  read  diligently  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 

Racine  College  (Protestant  Episcopal)  and  Saint  Italian   poets   and   historians,   and   the  Church 

Catherine's   Academy    (Roman   Catholic).     The  Fathers.     He  returned  to  Paris  (1662)  an  accom- 

post-office,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  is  one  piisned  scholar,  dominated  by  social  and  poetic 

of  the  finest  edifices  in  the  city.    Racine  possesses  ambition.    He  was  presented  to  the  King,  became 

a  good  harbor,  and  is  connected  by  steamship  a  fashionable  Doet,  and  the  intimate  of  Chapelle, 

lines  with  other  lake  ports.     Its  trade  is  chiefly  Furetiere,  Moliere,  and,  above  all,  of  Boileau, 

in  farm  produce  and  in  the  principal  manufac-  wno  formed  in  the  successful  poet  a  new  and 

tured  products.    As  an  industrial  centre,  Racine  fruitful  theory  of  dramatic  art.    In  1664  he  ob- 

ranks  second  among  the  foremost  cities  of  the  tamed  a  pension  and  he  was  a  frequent  recipient 

State,   the   ouput   of   its   various  manufactories  through   life  of  'gratifications'  from  the  Court, 

in  the  census  year   1900  having  had  an  aggre-  Hl8  earliest  play,  La  Th€ba%de,  on  the  strife  of 

gate  value  of  $12,503,000,  and  the  invested  cap-  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  was  acted  by  Mohere* 

ital  having  amounted  to  $16,753,000.     The  lead-  company  in   1664.     His  second   play,  Alexandre 

ing    manufactures    include    agricultural    imple-  te  Grand,  was  first  performed  December  4,  16&>. 

ments,     carriages     and     wagons,     foundry     and  bv  the  comedians  of  the  Palais  Royal.     Decem- 

machine-shop  products,  boots  and  shoes,   leath-  heT    .18th    thev    were    astonished    to    find   out 

er,   trunks   and   valises,    steel   springs   for   cars  that  it  was  being  given  by  a  rival  company  at  the 

and  carriages,  hardware,   lumber  products,  etc.  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.     How  this  came  about  is 

Settled    in    1834,    Racine    was    incorporated    as  unknown,  but  it  ended  in  a  complete  breach  be 

a   village   in    1843,   and   in    1848   it  obtained  a  tween  Moliere  and  Racine,  the  latteT  of  whom 

city  charter.     The  government,  under  a  revised  ■««»■  to  have  been  m  the  wrong,  and  who  pw~ 

charter  of   1891,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  ently  showed  himself  as  an  unfriendly  rival  to 

every  two  years,  and  a  unicameral  council.     Of  porneille,  and  as  an  unseemly  satirist  of  his  old 

the  administrative  officers,  the   fire  and   police  teachers,  the  Port-Royalists,  in la  reply  to  Nicole* 

commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  Lettres  vtstonnatres  on  the  evils  of  the  stage    H* 

the  school  board  by  the  mayor  with  the  consent  wrote  al?>  *  second  reply  which  Boileau  saved  him 

of  the  council.     Population,  in  1890,  21,014;    in  from  printing,  telling  him  that  it  might  be  * 

1900   29  102.  credit  to  his  wit,  but  was  surely   none  to  hi* 

heart.     He  later  repented  deeply  this  most  dis- 

RACINE,  ra'sen',  Jean  (1639-99).  The  great-  creditable  incident  in  his  life.    But  his  irritation 

est  of  French  tragic  poets,  born  December  21,  at  the  attitude  of  his   kinsfolk  at   Port-Royal 

1639,  at  La  FertS-Milon.     He  received  his  pri-  made  his  thought  more  tragically  sombre,  and 

mary  education  in  Beauvais,  at  a  school  affiliated  while  the  poet  in  him  was  wrestling  with  the 

with  the  Jansenists  of  Port-Royal ;    then  he  passed  Puritan  he  wrote  Andromaque   (1667),  the  fir-t 

at  fifteen  to  the  more  immediate  direction  of  the  of  his  seven  great  plays. 

Port-Royalist   teachers   at   l'Ecole   des   Granges,  Of  Racine's  life  from  1667  to  1677  we  know 

where  he  was  taught  by  the  noted  Greek  scholar  very  little.     He  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  at 

Lancelot,   and  the  Latinist  Nicole,  who  was   a  least  one  actress  and  produced  his  only  comedy, 

distinguished  moralist,  and  others  skilled  in  the  Lea  plaideurs   (1668),  and  the  tragedies  Brilan- 

pedagogy    of    their    time.      They    left    indelible  nicus   (1669),  Berenice  (1670),  Bajazei   (1672k 

marks,    not    alone    on    Racine's    mind,    but    on  M ithridate  (1673),  Iphigenie  (1674),  and  Pfudrc 

his  character,  for  the  great  fact  that  dominates  (1677).     This  last  was  opposed  by  a  cabal  who 

his  whole   life   is  his   relation,   intellectual   and  supported  a  rival  and  worthless  Phedre  by  Pra- 

moral,     to    those     solitaries   of    Port-Royal     in  don.    Nettled  at  this  or  because  of  a  moral  dfc- 

whom    persisted    the    Puritan    element    in    the  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  his  theory  of  dra- 

French   Church.     Sometimes  an  obedient,  some-  matic  art,  Racine  withdrew  from  the  stage,  mad* 

times  a  revolting  disciple,  he  was  never  indiffer-  his  peace  with  Port-Royal,  and  married  a  worthy 

ent  to  these  influences  of  his  youth.    He  died  in  woman  with  more  money  than  culture,  and  moi* 
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good  nature  than  either.  Racine's  domestic  life  rather  an  unreal  society;  perhaps  it  were  better 
was  happy.  He  had  seven  children  and  a  suffi-  to  say  a  society  from  which  such  features  as  did 
cient  income  from  sinecure  offices  and  from  the  not  fit  Racine's  esthetic  theories  are  absent, 
post  of  royal  historiographer,  which  he  shared  Again,  Racine  took  all  his  tragic  themes  from 
with  Boileau.  This  involved  the  duty  of  accom-  ancient  history  or  legend,  but  his  tragedies  are 
panying  the  King  to  his  various  'sieges,'  but  what  nevertheless  of  the  seventeenth  century.  French- 
Racine  wrote  was  accidentally  burned.  In  1685  men  in  French  apparel  are  called  Nero  and  Achil- 
he  pronounced  in  the  Academy,  of  which  he  had  les.  Iphige'nie  is  French  to  the  core.  Indeed, 
been  a  member  since  1673,  a  fine  eulogy  on  Cor-  little  remains  of  the  old  heroes  and  heroines, 
neille,  and  in  1689  made  a  kind  of  return  to  the  villains,  and  saints,  save  their  names  and  the 
stage  with  Esther,  written  to  be  acted  by  the  thread  of  historic  tradition.  Racine's  tragedies 
girls  at  Madame  de  Maintenon's  school  at  Saint-  teem  with  anachronisms,  but  these  anachronisms 
Cyr.  It  was  a  biblical  dramatic  poem  and  very  are  precisely  what  quickens  the  Racinian  charac- 
guccessful.  Athalie,  a  similar  and  greater  piece  ters  and  makes  them  national  or  racial.  They  are 
(1691),  was  much  less  successful.  Neither  was  not  restorations,  but  vivid  adaptations, 
publicly  produced  in  Racine's  lifetime.  In  his  Racine's  tragedies  and  his  Plaideurs  are  writ- 
last  years  he  grew  ever  more  devout,  wrote  four  ten  wholly  in  Alexandrine  verse.  In  Athalie  and 
Cantiques  spirituels  and  an  Eistoire  abri'ge'e  de  Esther  other  measures  are  employed  in  the 
Part-Royal,  For  this  or  some  other  reason  he  choruses.  His  vocabulary  is  limited.  There 
lost  Court  favor.  Tradition  says  it  was  for  pre-  are  very  few  allusions  to  visible  nature, 
paring  a  memoir  on  the  miseries  of  the  people,  to  hills,  rivers,  plants,  animals,  etc.  The  whole 
In  March,  1698,  he  sought  to  clear  himself  of  interest,  in  a  word,  is  centred  in  man,  and  mostly 
complicity  in  the  Jansenist  'heresy'  in  a  long  in  the  aristocracy.  The  mob,  the  lowly  folk,  even 
letter  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  middle  class  people  are  conspicuously  absent. 
A  careful  examination  of  Racine's  life  and  let-  Racine  is  therefore  the  poet  of  the  high-born.  He 
ters  reveals  a  puzzling  duality,  a  serious  soul  has  never  appealed  to  the  French  nation  as  a 
and  a  mobile  mind.  .He  was  not  merely  religious*,  whole,  but  rather  to  the  most  cultivated  and 
he  was  credulous  and  superstitious.  He  was  fastidious  classes,  who  find  in  him  a  precise  and 
more  than  loyal  to  the  King;  he  was  his  toy.  He  poetic  interpretation  of  the  loftier,  more  general 
was  vain,  irritable,  timid,  easily  influenced  by  sides  of  life. 

those  he  loved  or  feared.     He  was  gentle  and        Bibliography.     Of  many  editions  of  Racine 

lovable,  but  the  kind  of  moral  goodness  that  he  the  best  is  Mesnard's   (7  vols.,  Paris,  1865-73). 

had  was  wholly  consistent  with  moral  weakness.  That  by  Girodet  (3  vols.,  ib.,  1801-05)  is  remark- 

His  mind  was  keen,  supple,  strong,  with  good  able  for  its  typography.    That  of  Anatole  France 

power  of  psychic  analysis,  remarkable  delicacy  is  also  noteworthy  (5  vols.,  ib.,  1874).    The  first 

of  sentiment,   and  an  exquisite  though  narrow  edition  is  dated   1675-76;   the  last  revision  by 

sense  of  literary  art.    The  best  of  him  is  in  his  Racine,  1697.     There  is  an  English  translation 

work,  a  rare   combination  of  wit  and   feeling,  (metrical)  by  Boswell,  in  Bonn's  Library  (Lon- 

energy  and  poise,  imagination  and  self-restraint,  don,  1889-91).    Andromaque  was  adapted  as  The 

eloquence  and  repose.  Distressed  Mother  by  Ambrose  Philips  in  1712. 

The  production  of  Andromaque  makes  Novem-  Phedre   was    acted    in    London    in    English    in 

ber  17, 1667,  one  of  the  great  dates  in  the  history  1707.     For  Racine's  life  we  have  Memoires,  ed- 

of  the  French  stage.     It  marked  a  new  concep-  ited  by  his  son  Louis   (Lausanne,  1747).    Con- 

tion  of  the  tragedian's  art.    For  Corneille's  heroic  suit  the  popular  biographies  by  Larroumet  in 

tragedy  is  at  that  moment  contrasted  with  Racine's  Les   grands   tcrivains   francais    (Paris,    1898); 

tragedy  of  love.    Corneille  stands  for  the  triumph  Deschanel     (Paris,     1884) ;  Monceaux   ( (Paris, 

of  will,  Racine  for  the  inevitableness  of  destiny  1892)  ;    also    Stendhal,   Racine   et    Shakespeare 

and  of  passion.     This  conditions  his  dramatic  (ib.,    1882)  ;    Blaze   de   Bury,   Racine   and   the 

form.    Since  he  deals  with  the  universals  of  hu-  French  Classical  Drama  (London,  1845) ;  Sainte- 

man  nature,  he  chooses  a  conventional  environ-  Beuve,  Port-Royal,  vol.  vi.  (4th  ed.,  Patis,  1878) ; 

ment,  whatever  least  distracts  attention  and  least  Roy,  Racine;  sa  vie  intime  (ib.,  1871),  Stapfer, 

binds  the  development  and  play  of  passion.    With  Racine  et  Victor  Hugo   (ib.,  1887)  ;  Robert,  La 

comedy  it  is  different.    He  puts  the  scene  of  Les  poCtique  de  Racine    (ib.,    1890);    Deltour,   Les 

plaideurs  in  the  Paris  of  his  day.  ennemis*  de   Racine    (ib.,    1892)  ;    De   Grouchy, 

The  dominance  of  passion  over  will  is  accepted  Documents  inidits  rtlatifs  A  Jean  Racine   (ib., 

more  readily  in  women  than  in  men,  and  Racine's  1892)  >  Delfour,  La  Bible  dans  Racine  (ib.,  1893) . 

great  characters  are  nearly  all  women.    This  is  Brunetiere,   Etudes  critiques   de   la   litttrature 

preeminently  true  of  Phedre,  Andromaque,  and  francaise,  vol.  i.   (Paris,  1880);  id.,  Eistoire  et 

Iphigtnie,  his  three  most  popular  tragedies.     It  Utterature,  vol.  ii.   (ib.,  1884) ;  id.,  Les  fpoques 

is  true,  too,  though  in  a  different  way,  of  Athalie  du  theatre  francais   (ib.,  1892) ;  and  Lemaitre, 

and  Esther.  Impressions  de  theatre,  vols.  L,  ii.,  iv.    (Paris, 

Racine's  plays  are  simple.    Each  is  a  problem  1888  e*  8eq),  contain  useful  criticism  of  Racine's 

which  the  dramatist  solves  in  a  way  often  more  dramatic   art.     The   English   series   of   Foreign 

consistent  with  logic  than  with  psychology.  Thus  Classics  has  a  study  by  Trollope,  Corneille  and 

the  dramatic  element  is   enhanced,  for  Racine  Racine  (Edinburgh,  1881). 

touches  only  such  features  in  his  characters  as        BACK  (Goth,  uf-rackjan,  OHG.,  Ger.  recken, 

shall  make  them  stand  out  clearly  and  do  noth-  to  stretch ;  connected  with  Lat.  regere,  to  stretch, 

ing  to  hinder  the  development  of  his  plot.    Every  rule,  Gk.  6p4yttp,  oregein,  Lith.  riizyti,  Skt.  arj, 

person  behaves  with   the  utmost  decorum;   not  to  stretch).    An  obsolete  instrument  of  torture, 

one  of  them  says  anything  inelegant  or  unrefined ;  formerly  used   for   extracting  confessions   from 

there  are  no  visible  bloody  deeds,  no  roughness  criminals  and  suspected   persons.     It  consisted 

even,  and  no  jesting  nor  comedy.     Herein  Ra-  of  a  large  oblong  frame  of  wood,  with  four  beams, 

cine's  men  and  women  constitute  an  ideal  or  slightly  raised  from  the  ground,  on  which  the  suf- 
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ferer  was  stretched  and  bound.  Cords  were  at- 
tached to  his  ankles  and  wrists,  and  gradually 
strained  by  means  of  a  lever  and  pulleys,  till — 
unless  the  prisoner  confessed  and  was  released — 
dislocation  of  the  limbs  ensued.  The  rack  was  in 
use  among  the  Romans  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries,  and  many  of  the  early  Christians  un- 
derwent its  tortures.  Coke  mentions  its  intro- 
duction into  the  Tower  of  London  by  the  Duke 
of  Exeter,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  in  1447,  when 
it  came  to  be  called  the  'Duke  of  Exeter's  daugh- 
ter;' its  use  is  mentioned  by  Hollinshed  in.  1647, 
and  it  became  common  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
as  an  implement  of  torture  for  prisoners  confined 
in  the  Tower.  The  infliction  of  the  punishment 
of  the  rack  took  place  during  the  reign  of  the 
Tudor  sovereigns  by  warrant  of  council,  or  under 
the  sign  manual.  In  1628  it  was  proposed  in  the 
Privy  Council  to  put  Felton,  the  murderer  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  the  rack,  in  order  that 
he  might  confess  as  to  his  accomplices,  but  the 
judges  resisted  the  proceeding,  as  contrary  to  the 
law  of  England.  In  various  European  countries 
the  rack  was  frequently  used  both  by  the  civil 
authorities  in  cases  of  traitors  and  conspirators, 
and  by  members  of  the  Inquisition  to  extort  a 
recantation  of  heresy. 

SACK.    A  liquor.    See  Aekack. 

BACKETS.     See  Racquets. 

BACKET-TAIL.  A  name  for  certain  hum- 
ming-birds (q.v.)  two  or  more  of  whose  tail- 
feathers  are  greatly  elongated,  bare  of  webs  to- 
ward their  tips,  and  then  suddenly  broadly 
webbed,  suggesting  the  shape  of  a  tennis  racket. 
Several  species  of  extraordinary  brilliance  in- 
habit the  Andean  region,  of  which  the  species 
{Steganura  Underwoodi)  illustrated  on  the 
Plate  of  Humming-Birds  is  a  characteristic  ex- 
ample. The  name  'puff-leg'  is  sometimes  given  to 
these  hummers  on  account  of  the  mass  of  loose 
white  feathers  about  their  tarsal  joints.  Similar 
tail-feathers  occur  in  other  species,  as  the  mag- 
nificent Loddigeria  mirabilis  of  Northern  Peru. 

BACK  BENT.  A  rent  that  is  equivalent  to 
the  full  net  annual  value  of  the  real  property 
out  of  which  it  issues,  or  approximately  so.  By 
statute  in  England  to-day,  rack  rent  is  defined  to 
be  "not  less  than  two- thirds  of  the  full  net  an- 
nual value  of  the  lands  out  of  which  it  arises." 
Rack  rent  in  the  ancient  sense  has  probably 
never  been  exacted  in  the  United  States.  See 
Rent. 

BACOVIAN    CATECHISM.      A    catechism 

first  printed  at  Rakow,  or  Racovia,  Poland,  in 

1605.     It  was  based  on  the  writings  of  Socinus 

(q.v.)  and  presented  his  doctrines.    An  English 

translation  was  published  in  London  in  1818. 

BACQTXETS,  or  BACKETS  (Fr.  raquette, 
from  OF.  rachete,  rachette,  rasqucte,  rasquette, 
from  Sp.  raqucta,  racquet,  battledore,  from  Ar. 
rahat,  palm  of  the  hand).  A  modern  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  old  game  of  tennis  (q.v.).  It 
is  probably  of  British  origin  and  arose  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  being  at 
that  time  played  chiefly  in  the  English  debtors' 
prisons  by  men  who  were  tennis  players,  but  in 
their  incarceration  had  to  make  shift  with  a  less 
elaborate  court.  It  began  as  an  open-court  game, 
the  ball  being  batted  against  a  single  wall  so  as 
to  rebound  within  a  marked  space  upon  the 
ground.     Other  walls  were  added  as  the  game 


developed,  and  it  is  now  mostly  played  within  a 
closed  court  surrounded  by  four  walls  and  cov- 
ered with  a  high  roof.  The  game  in  America  ia 
substantially  the  same  as  in  Europe,  excepting 
that  the  courts  are  somewhat  slower  and  some- 
times a  trifle  smaller,  and  the  balls  slightly 
softer.  The  game  is  played  by  two,  or  by  four, 
divided  into  pairs,  on  a  covered  court  having  an 
asphalted  or  stone-paved  floor  space  of  about 
60  feet  long  by  30  wide  (or  80  by  40,  for  double 
matches),  surrounded  by  plain  plastered  walls 
about  40  feet  high  at  one  end  and  both  sides. 
The  other  end  wall  is  usually  utilized  as  a  gallery 
for  onlookers.  On  the  front  wall,  on  one  line, 
'the  service  line1  is  drawn  across  eight  feet  from 
the  floor.  Two  feet  two  inches  from  the  floor  on 
the  same  wall  a  board  is  placed  flat  across  it 
called  'the  play-line  or  board.'  The  floor  is 
divided  by  lines  into  five  spaces,  two  of  which  are 
called  'service  boxes.'  At  the  start  one  player, 
called  the  'hand  in,'  stands  in  the  service  box, 
and  the  other,  the  *hand  out/  in  one  of  the  spaces. 
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PLAN  OP  BAOQUET  OOUBT. 

The  'hand  in1  drops  a  ball  and  strikes  it  so  that, 
without  touching  either  of  the  side  walls,  it 
strikes  the  front  wall,  above  the  service  line  on 
the  opposite  of  the  centre  to  that  from  which  he 
strikes,  and  rebounds  into  space.  If  these  con 
ditions  are  not  conformed  to,  the  'hand  out'  is  not 
obliged  to  take  the  service.  If  the  *hand  in*  fails 
to  accomplish  the  stroke  in  two  attempts,  or  hits 
the  service  board,  or  roof,  or  gallery,  he  loses 
his  service.  His  opponent  is  on  the  watch  to 
hit  the  ball  before  it  has  touched  the  ground 
twice,  back  to  the  front  wall,  above  the  board. 
and  he  is  at  liberty  to  strike  it  so  that  it  first 
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hits  the  side  walls,  with  penalty.  Then  the  Tiand  Epileptic.  He  was  Gulstonian  lecturer  in  I860, 
in'  endeavors  to  return  the  stroke  in  the  same  and  Croonian  lecturer  in  1873,  to  the  Royal  Col- 
manner,  and  thus  the  game  proceeds  until  a  lege  of  Physicians  of  London.  His  works  in- 
failure  to  return  the  ball  above  the  'service  elude:  Proteus,  or  the  Late  of  Nature  (1850); 
board'  counts  against  the  player  who  fails.  The  The  Philosophy  of  Vital  Motion  (1851) ;  Epi- 
game  is  fifteen  points,  scored  according  to  the  lepsy  and  Other  Affections  of  the  Nervous  Bys- 
rules.  In  the  double  game  each  of  the  opponents  tern,  etc.  (1854) ;  Dynamics  of  Nerve  and  Muscle 
serves  in  turn.  (1871) ;  and  Vital  Motion  as  a  Mode  of  Physical 

RADAUTZ,  ra'douts.    A  town  of  Bukowina,  Motion  (1S7G).    With  Ranking  he  edited  Rank- 

Austria,    32    miles    south    of    Czernowitz.      Its  ™g*Ahstract  °f  the  Med%oal  Sc%ence*  <1845  to 

manufactures  include  machinery,  paper,  leather,  l«7o).  ___ 

and  wagons.     An  Imperial  stud,  with  about  1500        BADCLIFFE,,    or    BADCLYFFE,     James. 

horses,   is    located   here.     Population,   in    1900,  See  Debwentwateb,  third  Earl  of. 

14,343.  BADCLIPPE,  John    (1650-1714).     A  cele- 

RADBEBTTJS,  Paschasius.    A  Benedictine  brated  English  physician,  and  the  founder  of  the 

monk.    See  Paschasius  Radhebtus.  Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford.    Born  at  Wakefiell, 

BAjyCLIFFE.    A  cotton-manufacturing  and  in  Yorkshire,  and  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin 

coal-mining  town  in  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  at  th«  f^111111*1,  8cho01  °*  hAis  native  town,  at  the 

Irwell,  two  miles  southwest  of  Bury  (Map:  Eng-  fge  of  fif^n  he  was  sent  to  University  College, 

land,  D  3).     It  owns  a  market  and  maintains  <*ford.     In  lp  he  took  his  degree  of  M. A.,  ap- 

water  and  gas  works.    Population,  in  1901,  25,-  plwd  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  hav- 

350  -  mg  taken   his  degree  of  M.B.   in   1675,   began 

tiin/iTTi,™    a        two  a  looot      a     i*_  i-  u  to  practice  as  a  licentiate  at  Oxford.    He  imme- 

RADCLIEFE,  A*rw  (1764-1828  . .    ^  *W>  ^     mftde  himgelf  ^^  icuoU3  by  the  origi. 

romancer,  born  in  London,  July  0    1764.     Her  nalit/of  his  idea8>     In  les£  than  two  years  his 

maiden  name  was  Ward,     gi  her  twenty-third  ^m^  made  him  famous.    In  1682  he  took  the 

year  she  married  W  ilham  Radcliffe,  a  student  d  of  MJ)      In   16g4  R^ifo  rem0Ved  to 

?u  tb~  l^L  »jjterwarda  editor  and  proprietor  of  j^^    where  in  less  than  a  year  he  became 

the  English  Chronicle.     The  group  of  romances  the  moat  popular  physician  of  his  time.    In  1686 

by  which    she    became    famous    comprise:     The  tne  Princess  ^^  of  Denmark  made  him  her 

£"■£■  5?  At  ,,2!5  Dunhaynf  <178?.;v^  physician.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  sent  for 
Sicilian  Romance  (1790,  several  times  pnUuhed  by  King  William  frequently,  and  the  example  of 
in  Italian)  ;  The  Romance  of  the  Forest  ( 1791,  the  sovereign  was  followed  by  most  of  the  nobility 
translated  into  French  and  Italian  and  drama-  and  inniiential  persons  about  the  Court 
tized);  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  (1794,  trans-  In  1694  he  was  called  upon  to  attend  Queen 
lated  into  French  by  Chastenay) ;  and  The  I  tat-  Marv  when  attacked  by  the  smallpox,  in  her  last 
wn,  or  the  Confessional  of  the  Black  Penitents,  iime88,  as  Dr.  Radcliffe  predicted,  before  seeing 
badly  dramatized  by  John  Boaden,  and  put  on  at  her,  merely  upon  reading  the  prescriptions  of  the 
the  Haymarket  as  the  Italian  Monk,  and  trans-  otner  physicians  in  attendance  before  he  was 
lated  by  the  Abbe  Morellet  (1797).  After  1797  sent  for.  Being  himself  ill,  he  was  unable  to 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  lived  in  retirement,  and  there  attend  Queen  Anne  during  her  last  illness,  and 
were  false  rumors  that  she  had  gone  insane  over  her  death  preceded  his  by  a  few  months.  In 
the  horrors  conjured  up  in  Udolpho.  After  her  1713  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Buckingham.  Dr. 
death,  February  7,  1823,  appeared  an  historical  Radcliffe  died  at  Carshalton,  and  waa  buried  at 
romance,  Gaston  de  Blondeville  (1826).  Of  in-  Oxford  in  Saint  Mary's  Church  with  much  cere- 
terest  also  is  A  Journey  Through  Holland  and  monjm  He  died  possessed  of  considerable  prop- 
Germany  ( 1795).  Mrs.  Radcliffe  was  an  exceed-  ertv>  the  whole  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  public 
ingly  popular  romancer.  For  Udolpho  she  re-  ^^  Thu8j  to  University  College  he  left  his 
ceived  £500,  and  for  The  Italian,  £800— un-  ^tate  in  Yorkshire,  in  trust,  for  the  endowment 
precedented  sums  before  the  advent  of  Waverley.  0f  two  traveling  fellowships,  and  the  purchase  of 
They  were  also  translated  into  French.  Mrs.  perpetual  advowsons,  together  with  £5000  for  the 
Radcliffe  gave  vogue  to  the  so-called  Gothic  ro-  enlargement  of  the  college  buildings.  He  left 
mance  founded  by  Horace  Walpole,  the  motive  of  £40,000  for  the  erection  of  a  public  library  in 
which  is  to  awaken  wonder  and  awe  at  mysteries,  Oxford,  since  known  as  the  Radcliffe  Library, 
to  be  finally  explained  away.  Having  a  real  pas-  which  he  endowed  with  £150  per  annum  for  a  li- 
sion  for  deep  woods,  mountains,  storm,  and  sea,  brarian,  and  £100  per  annum  for  the  purchase 
she  was  able  to  add  a  new  interest  to  fiction.  0f  books.  The  Radcliffe  Observatory  at  Oxford 
Consult  the  brief  memoir  prefixed  to  Gaston  de  was  erected  through  his  munificence.  He  also 
Blondeville  (1826);  Scott's  introduction  to  her  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
romances     in     Ballantyne's     Novelists     Library  pital,  London. 

(London     1824);    Beers,    English   Romanticism        BADCLIEFE  COLLEGE.    An  institution  for 

(New  York,  1898) ;    and  see  Novel.  the  Wgher  education  of  women  at  Cambridge, 

EADCLIFFE,    Charles    Bland     (1822-89).  Mass.,  founded  in  1879  by  the  Society  for  the 

An  English   physician,  born  at  Brigg,  Lincoln-  Collegiate    Instruction   of    Women.     It    had   no 

shire,    the    brother    of    John    Netten    Radcliffe  official   relations   with   Harvard   University,   al- 

(1826-84),  the  epidemiologist.    He  studied  under  though  popularly  known  as  the  Harvard  Annex, 

a  practicing   physician   at   Wortley,   and   after-  until  1894,  when  by  act  of  the  General  Court  of 

wards  in  Leeds,  in  Paris,  and  at  the  London  Uni-  Massachusetts  its  name  was  changed  to  Radcliffe 

vereity,  where  he  graduated  in   1851.     He  was  College   in    honor   of   Anne   Radcliffe,    the   first 

appointed    physician    to   the    Westminster    Hos-  woman  to  give  a  money  endowment  to  Harvard, 

pital  in  1857,  and  in  1863  was  made  physician  to  It  had  in   1903  a  faculty  of  92,  almost  all  of 

the  National    Hospital    for   the   Paralyzed   and  whom  were  instructors  in  Harvard  University, 
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and  429  students.    The  requirements  for  admis-  lands,   but  also  with   relics   and   other  sacred 

sion  and  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  objects.     It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  translation 

master  of  arts  are  identical  with  those  of  Har-  to  her  church  at  Poitiers  of  a  relic  of  the  holy 

yard  College,  and  the  courses  of  instruction  are  cross  that  the  poet  Vexantius  Fortunatua  com- 

for  the  most  part  the  same.     In  addition,  much  posed  the  celebrated  hymn  Vexilla  Regis  Prode- 

of  the  advanced  instruction  of  the  university  is  unt. 

open  to  Radcliffe  students.    The  institution  had  RADETZKY,    ra-dete'ke,    Joseph    Wehzel, 

in  1903  a  working  library  of  18,750  volumes  and  Count  (1766-1858).    An  Austrian  field-marshal, 

1100  pamphlets;   buildings  and  grounds  valued  born  in  Trzebnitz,  Bohemia.     In  1784  he  became 

at  $490,000;  and  an  income  of  $93,130.    Sixteen  a  cadet  in  an  Hungarian  cavalry  regiment.    His 

scholarships,  each  sufficient  to  meet  the  tuition  firat  campaign  was  against  the  Turks  in  1788-89. 

fee  of  $200,  are  awarded  annually.  He  fought  in  the  war8  o{  the  French  ReVOiutioD 

BADDE,  rad'de,  Gustav  Ferdinand  Richabd  mm*  the  Napoleonic  wars,  attaining  the  rank  of 
(1831 — ).  A  German-Russian  naturalist  and  major-general  in  1805  and  lieutenant- field -mar- 
traveler,  born  at  Danzig.  After  accompanying  ahal  in  1809.  In  that  year  he  fought  bravely  at 
the  Russian  expedition  to  Southeast  Siberia  Aspern  and  Wagram.  After  the  conclusion  of 
(1855-60)  and  going  with  Von  Baer  on  his  sci-  peace  he  became  chief  of  the  quartermaster-gen- 
entific  trip  through  Southern  Russia  (1862),  he  eral's  staff  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  reor- 
founded  at  Tiflis  the  Museum  of  the  Caucasus,  ganization  of  the  Austrian  Army.  In  1813-14 
of  which  he  became  director.  In  this  capacity  and  1815  he  was  chief  of  staff  of  Triure  Schwarz- 
he  traveled  through  Upper  Armenia  (1871),  enberg.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Kulm,  and 
Northern  Persia  (1879),  Daghestan  (1885  and  wa8  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  In  1831 
1894),  Khorasan  (1886),  and  along  the  eastern  ne  commanded  in  Italy,  and  in  1836  he  became 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  (1890).  Among  his  field-marshal.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  insur- 
works  are:  Rcisen  im  Suden  von  Ostsibirien  rection  in  Lombardy  in  1848  Radetzky  was  driven 
(1862-64)  ;  Vier  Vortrage  uber  den  Kaukasus  *rom  Milan  after  five  days  of  desperate  fighting 
(1874)  ;  Die  Chews'uren  und  ihr  Land  (1878)  ;  and  *el1  Dack  on  Verona.  His  position  was  for  a 
in  Russian  a  description  of  his  voyage  with  the  time  precarious,  but  having  received  reinforce- 
grand  dukes  Alexander  and  Sergeis  Mikhailo-  ments  he  was  enabled  to  assume  the  offensive, 
vitch  (1892)  ;  Das  Ostufer  dee  Pontua  (1894)  ;  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Sardinian 
and  Die  Sam  ?n  lung  en  dee  kaukasischen  Museums  King  Charles  Albert  at  Gustozza,  July  25,  1848. 
(1900  et  seq.).  A  six  months'  armistice  was  agreed  to,  and  war 

DAiM?Dvva       «/i   ux           a    j.           •      xv  was  not  resumed  by  the  Piedmontese  till  March, 

TCsS5Sf^£?'«  ra'de-berK.      A    town   in    the  lg49      Radetzky  was  this  time  better  prepared 

Kingdom  o :  Saxony ;  <^™any,  situated  about  ten  ftnd    at    once  Evaded    Piedmont.      He  totally 

l?*?    TfhJr^^LrfT88*811    (M*V?S    GTnan^  routed  the  enemy  at  Novara,  March  23,  1849. 

L  3 ) .    It  has  glass  works  paper  mills  and  manu-  Peace  wag  concl  Jed  with  s^ia,  ^  Radetzky 

Jt£    I8  i°Qnn  *!*  qi8?  eSf  furniture>  etc*     P°Pula*  besieged  Venice,  which  surrendered  after  a.  long 

tion,  in  iyuu,  iz,yi8.  giege    (Augugt  23d)       He   wa8   then  appointed 

BADECKE,  ra\'de-ke,  Robert  ( 1830— ) .  A  Governor-General  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  and 
German  composer.  He  was  born  in  Dittmanns-  ruled  with  absolute  authority  till  his  retirement 
dorf,  in  Silesia,  and  received  his  musical  training  in  February,  1857.  He  died  at  Milan.  There 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Leipzig.  In  1853  he  be-  are  biographies  of  Radetzky  by  Krones  (Vienna, 
came  musical  director  of  the  Court  Theatre  of  1891)  and  Schonhals  (Stuttgart,  1858).  Con- 
that  city.  He  removed  to  Berlin  soon  after,  suit,  also:  Troubetzkoi,  Campagnes  du  comte 
played  second  violin  in  Laub's  quartet,  and  gave  Radetzky  dans  le  nord  de  Vltalie  en  1848  et  18& 
many  successful  concerts.  He  was  made  royal  (Leipzig,  1860) ;  Kunz,  Die  FeldzUge  des  Feld- 
Kapellmeister  in  1871,  and  in  1891  succeed-  marschalls  Radetzky  in  Oberitalien  (Berlin, 
ed    Haupt    as    director    of    the    Royal    Insti-  1890). 

tute  for  Church  Music.    An  artist  of  ability  on  BADTOBD,    Mrs.    Ernest     (maiden    name 

pianoforte,  organ,  and  violin,  Radecke  is  best  Dolly  Maitxand)   (1858 — ).    An  English  writer 

known  for  his  compositions,  which  include  two  of    verse,    born    December    3,    1858.     In    1891 

orchestral    overtures,    Konig    Johann    and    Am  she  won  attention  with  a  volume  of  beautiful 

Strande;  the  operetta  Die  Monkguter   (1824);  lyrics,  entitled  A   Light  Load.     She  next  pub- 

and,  above  all,  for  his  many  songs.  lUhed  Songs  for  Somebody   (1893)  ;  flfofi^*  and 

BAD'EGU*ra>IS,  Saint    (519-87).     The  pa-  Ver8e*    (1895);    One    Way    of   Love,    an   Idyl 

tron  saint  of  Poitiers,  in  France.     She  was  the  (1898)?   and  Poet'*  Larder  and  Other  Stones 

daughter  of  Berthar,  a  prince  of  Thuringia.  Hav-  (190°)» 

ing  been  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  the  country  of  BAJDEOBD,  William  ( 1808-90) . %  An  Ameri- 

the  Franks  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  age  by  Clo-  can  naval  officer,  born  at  Fincastle,  Botetourt 

taire  I.,  King  of  the  district  whose  capital  was  Sois-  County,  Va.    He  entered  the  navy  in  1825,  and 

sons,  she  was  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  rose  through  successive  grades  to  the  rank  of 

and  when  she  reached  a  mature  age  was  induced,  rear-admiral,  which  he  attained  in  18C6.    He  dis- 

reluctantly,  to  become  the  wife  of  Clotaire.    Her  tinguished  himself  at  Mazatlan  in  1847  during 

own  wish  having  been  to  become  a  nun,  her  mar-  the  Mexican  War,  and  commanded  the  Cumber- 

ried  life  was  in  great  measure  given  up  to  works  tend  in  1861,  but  was  on  court-martial  duty  at 

of  charity   and   religion.     In   544,   her  husband  Old  Point  Comfort  when  that  vessel  was  sunk 

having  murdered  her  brother,  she  fled  from  the  by  the  Merrimac.    He  served  in  both  attacks  on 

palace  and  retired  to  the  monastery  at  Noyon.  Fort  Fisher  in  1864-65,  was  in  command  of  the 

Afterwards  she  founded  a  monastery  at  Poitiers,  New   Ironsides  under   Admiral   Porter,   and  in 

in  which  she  lived  as  a  simple  sister,  but  which  1869-70  commanded  the  European  squadron.    In 

she  endowed  richly,  not  only  with  money  and  1871  he  was  retired  from  the  service, 
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BADIAN.     See  Circle.  The    shorter    ether-waves    emitted   by   material 

BADIANT  STAR,  Order  of  the.    An  order  bod1>es1  ™  the£  natural  condition  may  be  ab- 

of  Zanzibar,   founded   by    Sultan   Bargash    ben  BOrbed    b^    °Jher    material    bodies.       In    this 

Said  in  1875.     It  has  two  classes,  of  which  the  Process    of    absorption    the    amplitude    of    the 

««,*.   ;«    ~;™«    ««iw    ±^    o^,.«^;«^Q     +1^    ««^x«^  waves  dies  down,  and  their  energv  is  sained  by 

first  is   given    only    to    sovereigns,    the    second  the  ^     which '  absorb8   them.     This   absorbed 

forming  an  order  of  merit  with  four  divisions.  e  \s  t    .      ^  depending 

The  deration   is  a  red  cross   with   five  arms  upon%he  len£h  of  the  absorbed  waves  and  the 

edged  with  white  on  a  green  wreath.     The  cir-  nature  of  the  absorbing  body.     To  measure  the 

cular  medallion  bears  the  Sultan's  name.     The  energy  carried  by  any  train  of  waves  it  is  neces- 

cross  is   suspended   by   a   wreath    from   a    red  Bary  to  have  the  absorbing  body  such  that  it 

ribbon  edged  with  white.  absorbs  all  the  energy— that  is,  neither  reflects 

BADIATA  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  having  rays).    The  nor   transmits   the   waves — and   consumes   it   in 

lowest  of  Cuvier's  four  great  divisions  of  the  producing  rise  of  temperature.    In  the  case  of 

animal  kingdom.    It  derived  its  name  from  the  extremely  8n°rt  waves,  chemical  action  may  be 

organs  of  sense  and  motion  being  disposed  as  Produced5    the  limits  of  wave-length  so  far  as 

rays   round    a    centre,    and    included    (1)    the  now  known  which  wil1  do  this  are  from  about 

Echinodermata,    (2)    the  Entozoa   (or  intestinal  0.00007    cm.    to    0  000015    cm.      Waves    whose 

worms),     (3)     the    Acaleph*     (or    sea-nettles)  ^Z^P*8  ^e  between  about  0.00007  cm.  and 

(4)    the   Polypi,   and    (5)    the   Infusoria.     See  J-000035  tcm-  affect  the  sense  of  sight  of  most 

Classification  of  Animals  •  human     beings.        In     fluorescent     bodies     the 

RAMATTO-kt  /To*  w.^-  v.-  •       *  ener^  due  to  absorption  is  spent  in  emitting 

RADIATION  (Lat.  radxatio,  a  shining,  from  other  ether-waves. 
radiate  to  shine   from  radius,  ray).    The  name        The   radiation   from   any   body  is   as   a   rule 

given  to  the  quantity  of  energy  carried  by  ether-  characteristic  of  its  temperature  and  the  nature 

waves  or  sometimes  simply  the  waves  themselves,  of  its  surface   principally ;    there  are,  however, 

brace  wave-motion   involves  both   the  vibration  many  cases  when  this  is  not  true.     Such  excep- 

and  the  displacement  of  the  medium  carrying  tions      are      fluorescing      and      phosphorescing 

the  waves,    there    is   always   both    kinetic   and  bodies,   gases  through   which  an   electrical   dis- 

potential    energy    associated    with    the    advance  charge  is  taking  place,  bodies  such  as  the  salts 

of  a  train  of  waves.    A  source  which  is  emitting  used  in  a  Welsbach  mantle,  which  are  rendered 

trains  of  waves  is  losing  energy,   and   a  body  luminescent    at    quite    low    temperatures.      The 

which  absorbs  them  gains  energy.  following  statements  do  not  apply  to  these  ex- 

Ether-waves  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  ceptional    cases.      Since    absorption    is    due    to 

irregular  pulses,  analogous  to  the  disturbances  resonance,  it  is  natural  to  expect  some  connec- 

produced  in  the  surface  of  a  pond  by  dropping  tion  between  the  radiation  emitted  from  a  body 

into  it  at  irregular  intervals  a  number  of  stones ;  and   its   absorptive   properties.     It  was   shown, 

and  regular  trains  of  waves,  analogous  to  the  £"*  hl  Ba lfo.ur.  stewart  and  later  by  Kirchhoff, 

aerial  waves  produced  by  a  vibrating  tuning  fork.  *at.  the    emissive  power*  of  any  body  is  iden- 

It  is  believed  that  the  radiation  called  'Rontgen  Jlcal   ™th   its   'absorptive   power'   at  the   same 

rays/  or  'X-rays'  (q.v.),  is  of  the  nature  of  the  temperature.     The  absorptive  power  of  a  body 

/nTOW,    tok;i« +v«  ,„„™ Z4.4.  j  v        a  xi.  *or  a  tram  of  waves  of  a  definite  wave-number 

£TIl   „~  S  Z i  « ^  y™    "t'  *ft  is  deflned  aa  **w  the  fraction  of  the  incident 

sun,  etc.,  are  of  the  latter  kind.     They  should  «  j*  x*         *  xU  x  u         u*  u  xi.     v  j 

have  quite  distinct  properties,  from  theoretical  !^'°n  A   ££  S'S^ Kv.  ^ 

^..jjLi;,,.,    t—  —i  i         •£  i  —    4.  absorbs.     A  bodv  which  absorbs  all  waves  ab- 

considerations.  Irregular  pulses,  if  very  abrupt,  g^x^  ia  calle(j  a  ^lack  hodv'     The  emissive 

should  not  be  refracted,  diffracted,  or  polarized;  ^  ™*  L '    Si  ,  *     **;*  ^1'      *  , ?a  £««;!! 

x.   .    (        .1.TJ  .       i.     .  ix  1-  t»  power  of  a  body  for  a  tram  of  waves  of  a  definite 

uki'  iSJSi  ?™Lpa^8  ^J^S^^nW^:  wave-number    is    deflned    as    the    ratio    of    the 
ular  periodic  trains  of  waves  should  obey  the  radiated   b      x  cm     of   the   8urface 

*1^  fa^tf  itlie^waves    are    emitted  *  **  **  %«-*»»  of  waves  of  the  specified 

by  all  portions  of  matter,  owing  to  the  vibra-  ^^  *?  that  en?ltted  bF  l  "1; .cm'  °J 

0^1  J-thCo  ^T'    ^  "I6   S£  T^e  *m^^^^^ 

L^^  ~    *    «g—    j»    symbols:    let   E    be    the 

diffraction  gratings    (q.v.)    and   by   calculation,  energy  emitted  by  1   sq.  cm    of  a  'black  body' 

in  the  case  of  those  due  to  the   latter  cause.  aJ  a  ^vflen  temperature  m  the  form  of  waves 

Those    waves    produced    by    ordinary    matter,  of   a. defin,te   wave-number;    let   a   be  the   ab- 

which    have    been    actually    observed,    vary    in  *orPtlv£  V°we*oi  anv  body  /or  waves  of  this 

length   from    0.000015    cm.    to    0.006    cm.;    and  kind;  then  e,  the  energy  emitted  by  lsq   cm   of 

waves   produced  by  electrical   oscillations   have  thls  ^  f2,r  these  waves>  ,s  &yen  bv  the  for" 

been  obtained  whose  lengths  were  as  small  as  muJa  ?  ~~  aJr" 

0.4   cm.,    although    in    general    they    are    much        Balfour  Stewart  s  law  asserts  the  identity  of 

longer.     When   these   waves   are   incident   upon  the  emissive  and  absorptive  powers  of  a  body  at 

portions  of  matter,  they  may  be  partially  re-  *  any  one  temperature  in  all  respects,  wave-num- 

flected  if  the  body  is  large  compared  with  the  ber    and    polarization.      This    principle    is    the 

wave-length;   they  may  be  transmitted  or  pass  basis  of  spectrum  analysis.     See  Spectroscopy. 
around  it;   or  they  may  produce  vibrations  in        It    is    important,    therefore,    for    theoretical 

the   body    by    resonance,    and    so    be    absorbed  reasons  to  realize  as  nearly  as  possible  a  'black 

themselves.      Thus    long    ether-waves    produced  body'   and   to   study   its   radiation   at   different 

by  electrical   oscillations   may  -produce   electric  temperatures.    This  has  been  done  within  recent 

oscillations    in    suitable    electrical    conductors,  years,  notably  by  Paschen  and  by  Lummer  and 

(See    Electbicity;     Wireless     Telegraphy.)  Pringsheim.    It  can  be  shown  that  the  radiation 
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inside  a  hollow  solid,  whose  walls  are  at  a  uni-  ter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  discouraging 

form  temperature,  is  identical  with  that  which  time  for  the  Radicals,  hut  they  were  not  dis- 

a  *black  body'  at  that  temperature  would  emit  heartened.    This   period   witnessed  the  rise  of 

(with  certain  simple  limitations)  ;  and  so,  if  a  the  most  profound  and  systematic  philosophy  of 

narrow  slit  is  made  in  the  walls  of  this  hollow  radicalism  that  had  yet  been  formulated.    The 

solid,     the    radiation     which    escapes    can    be  scientific   or   philosophical   Radicals   now  came 

studied.     To  absorb  and  measure  the  radiation,  forward,  with  Bentham  and  James  Mill,  with 

it  is  necessary  to  coat  with  some  'black*  sub-  Ricardo  and   Grote   and   Joseph  Hume.     They 

stance  a   sensitive  thermometer   or   instrument  gained   a   powerful   organ  when  in   1824  they 

for  measuring  changes  in  temperature;  for  this  founded  the   Westminster  Review.      But  there 

purpose    a    bolometer    or    radio-micrometer    or  were  also  practical  reformers,  and  the  party  was 

radiometer  is  covered  with  lampblack,  which  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  having  a  definite 

almost  'black'  for  most  waves.    In  this  way  the  existence.    The  working  classes  now  began  to 

radiation    of    a    'black'    body    characteristic    of  take  a  greater  part  in  the  movement,  and  the 

definite  temperatures  has  been  studied;  and  it  first  hints  of  modern  socialism  were  given  by 

is    possible   to   express    the   results    in   various  Spence  and  Owen. 

formulae.     One  of  these  is  called  Stefan's  law;  The  third  period  opens  with  the  definite  agi- 

it  states   that  the  total   radiation  of  a  'black  tation  for  reform  of  Parliamentary  representa* 

body'  whose   surface   is   S   sq.   cm.,   and   whose  tion,  which  is  part  of  general  English  history, 

absolute  temperature  is  T    (i.e.  273  -f  t°   C),  While  the  Radicals  lent  their  support  to  the 

can  be  expressed  as  proportional  to  ST*.    Other  movement  for  the  passage-  of  the  Reform  Bill, 

laws  connect  the  temperature  and  the  radiation  they  regarded  its  results  with  disappointment, 

of  definite  wave-lengths.     As  the  temperature  is  and  tended  to  become  more  and  more  sharply 

increased,  so  is  the  radiation.     If  two  bodies  at  dissociated  from  the  WhigB  who  had  passed  it 

different  temperatures  are  put  together,  the  one  The  hope  of  further  enfranchisement  of  the  peo- 

at  the   higher  temperature  emits   more  energy  pie  seemed  slight ;  and  the  feeling  of  despair  thus 

than  it  absorbs,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  engendered  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 

other    body.     In    the    end    their    temperature  tant  phases  in  the  history  of  English  radicalism, 

should  become  equal.  the  Chartist  movement     (See  Chartism.)    The 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  radiation  of  a  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation,  though  the  work  of 

*black  body,'   reference  should  be  made  to  the  Radicals,  especially  of  their  two  brilliant  leaders, 

papers  by  Lummer  and  Wien,  Reports  of  Inter-  Cobden  and  Bright,  was  not  an  essential  part  of 

national   Congress   of   Physics,   vol.    n.    (Pans,  their  campaign.     Yet  the  Manchester  school  of 

1900),   and   to   recent   articles   by   Paschen    in  politicians  may  be  called  the  dominant  type  of 

Annalen  der  Physik.     The  original  memoirs  by  Radicals  from  say  1840  to  1885,  the  connecting 

Kirchhoff,    Stewart,    and    others    are    given    in  link  between  those  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 

Brace,    "Radiation    and    Absorption,"    Bcfmtiifio  the  century.    Though  from  a  despised  and  perse- 

Memotr  Series,  vol.  xv.  (New  York,  1901).    See  cuted  ^   the  Radicals,  especially  under  the 

Heat  and  Light.  strong  leadership  of  Chamberlain,  succeeded  in 

RADIATION  OF  HEAT.    See  Heat.  becoming  the   controlling  force   in  the  Liberal 

RADICAL  AXIS.     See  Circle.  Party,  their  triumph  is  not  so  complete  as  it 

«iT\T/iiTTav  it            ■»•    t  *        -r  x       »•  appears,  and  many  of  the  reforms  to  which  strict 

RADICALISM  ( from  radical,  from  Lat.  rod*-  tfiJettal  Radicals  have  all  along  been  commit- 

calxs,   relating  to  a   root    radical,   from  radix  ted  seem  M  far  „  eyer  fnm  mSm^amt^. 

root;    connected    with    Gk.    AM*   rhadw,   root,  0n  the  Continent  there  is  a  strong  tide  of  Bad- 

gttajifof,    rhadamnos^  branch   Goth  waurts,  root,  icaii8m.    France  haa  had  a  strong  Radical  Party, 

OHG    tours,  Ger.  Wurz,  AS.  wyrt,  Eng    wort,  under  Qne             or  ^^       eve*  gince  the  ^ 

weed)      In  modern  history  generally  the  temper  break  of  the  Be?dluti0IL    ^  t^ets  are  those  of 

of  mind  which  is  most  opposed  to  the  conserva-  the  part    wherever  it  is  found— the  widest  pos- 

tive,  and  aims  at  constant  and  progressive  re-  sible  liberty  for  tne  individual.    In  addition  the 

form   of   political   institutions.    The  word  was  French  Radicals  have  been  the  most  persistent 

?I?  ~  S?5*  ?f  ft  J*0]!*1?!*  p^rty  m  ,E^glin?  alJ01lt  opponents  of  monarchy,  and  to  their  efforts  the 
1819  though  a  Radical  Party,  marked  off  by  clear  8UCcesg  of  tne  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  may 
distinctions  from  the  Whigs  may  be  said  to  have  ^  attributed.  To-day  they  are  a  strong  party, 
originated  in  1769  with  the  first  concerted  move-  In  Germany  the  rise  of  the  Radicals  is  of  a  com- 
ment ,to  reform  and  control  Parliament  by  press-  paratively  recent  date.  The  Socialists,  both  in 
ure  from  without.  Oddly  enough,  the  efforts  of  Germany  and  France,  must  be  considered  as  cloae- 
the  first  Radicals  were  directed  not  against  the  ly  allied  to  the  Radicals.  Consult:  The  Radical 
Crown  or  the  House  of  Lords,  but  against  the  Programme  (London,  1885)  ;  Lowell,  Parties  and 
House  of  Commons.  Radicalism  m  its  origin  was  0overnment8  of  Continental  Europe,  2d  vol. 
a  middle-class  movement;  its  active  men  were  {Bostou  1897/  Kent,  The  j^&  Radicals 
a  limited  class  of  voters  who  conceived  that  their  London'  1899)'/  g^  Political  Parties. 
rights  were  being  infringed.  Their  first  popular  _  .  '__  '  _  .  _„  .  _  , .  ,  ... 
leader  was  Wilkes.  RADICLE,   or   RADICAL    (in  chemistry). 

A  second  period  extends  from  1789  to  1831.  See  Cabbon  Compounds. 

The  mighty  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  RADIOACTIVITY.     The  name  given  to  the 

brought  up  a  new  class  of  Jacobinical  Radicals,  property    which    uranium,   thorium,    and   other 

Under   Thomas   Paine    and   Godwin,   significant  bodies  to  be  described  presently  have  of  sending 

changes  took  place  in  their  attitude.    The  Crown  out    certain    radiations    spontaneously.    Imme- 

and  the   House  of  Lords   were  attacked;    com-  diately  after  the  discovery  of  X-rays  by  Profes- 

plaints  of  oppressive  taxation  were  heard;  and  sor    Rontgen    in    1895    many    physicists  began 

the  leaders  of  the  school  were  most  of  them  men  investigations  in  order  to  see  whether  phosphorea- 

who  rejected  religious  creeds.    The  first  quar-  cent  bodies  in  general  would  not  emit  rays  of  the 
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same  character.  Among  these  was  Prof.  H.  brief,  the  most  obvious  electrical  effect  of  the 
Becquerel  of  Paris.  He,  in  the  first  months  of  radiations  is  to  make  a  gas  through  which  they 
1896,  made  the  great  discovery  that  the  salts  of  pass  a  conductor  for  electricity.  In  regard  to 
uranium  emitted  spontaneously  certain  radiations  the  fluorescent  properties  nothing  need  be  said 
which  would  affect  a  photographic  plate.  He  except  to  state  that  a  great  number  of  substances 
also  found  that  these  radiations  would,  like  X-  fluoresce  under  their  action.  The  most  important 
rays,  discharge  electrified  bodies,  produce  phos-  physiological  actions  so  far  studied  are  their 
phorescence,  and  traverse  many  bodies  which  were  power  to  produce  luminosity  in  the  human  eye, 
opaque  to  ordinary  light.  The  name  'Becquerel  to  cause  the  same  kind  of  peculiar  burn  of  the 
rays'  was  given  to  these  radiations.  They  were  skin  as  do  X-rays,  and  in  certain  cases  to  para- 
investigated  immediately  with  the  greatest  care  by  lyze  the  nerve  centres.  It  is  extremely  probable 
many  others,  particularly  by  E.  Rutherford,  who  tnat  these  radiations  have  the  same  therapeutic 
was  then  a  student  in  the  laboratory  of  J.  J.  properties  as  do  X-rays  in  such  diseases  as  can- 
Thomson,  Cambridge,  England ;  and  their  proper-  cer,  lupus,  etc. 

ties  will  be  described  below.     In  the  search  for        As  stated  above,  these  radiations  possess  the 
other  substances  which  would  emit  radiations  power  of  penetrating  and  passing  through  many 
similar  to  those  described  above,  it  was  discov-  substances  which  are  opaque  to  ordinary  light; 
ered,     almost     simultaneously,     by     Professor  out  it  was  soon  discovered  that  there  were  dif- 
Schmidt  and  Madame  Curie  of  Paris,  in  the  year  ferences  in  this  power  which  could  only  be  ex- 
1898,  that  the  salts  of  thorium  emitted  rays  sim-  plained  by  assuming  that  the  radiations  were 
ilar  to  those  of  uranium.    M.  and  Mme.  Curie  complex  in  their  nature,  being  made  up  of  two 
began  a  prolonged  investigation  of  all  metals  and  groups,  one  very  easily  absorbed,  the  other  ex- 
metaloids,  the  rare  earths,  and  a  great  number  of  tremely  penetrating.    The  attempt  was  made  to 
rocks  and  minerals,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  see  whether  either  of  these  groups  of  radiations 
other  radioactive  bodies,  and  were  rewarded  by  could  be  reflected,  refracted,  diffracted,  or  polar- 
discovering  that  pitchblende,  which  is  a  mineral  ized,  but  it  was  found  that  they  possessed  none 
containing  the  oxide  of  uranium  and  other  sub-  of  these  properties.    It  was  discovered,  however, 
stances,  was  much  more  active  than  pure  metallic  that  although  in  this  last  respect  the  radiations 
uranium.     By  a  series  of  chemical  separations,  ^ere  similar  to  X-rays,  they  differed  from  them 
they  were  able  to  isolate  two  substances,  'radium'  in  being  deviated  by    a    magnetic   field.    This 
and  'polonium,'  which  were  most  intensely  radio-  proves  that  the  radiations  from  radioactive  bodies 
active,  in   some   cases    several   thousand   times  are  not  disturbances  in  the  ether  similar  to  X- 
more  so  than  uranium.  rays  or  light,  but  are  electrified  particles  of  mat- 
Radium  is  undoubtedly  an  element  with  a  defi-  ter  moving  at  a  rapid  rate.     It  was  discovered 
nite  atomic  weight  and  is  found  to  accompany  by  several  observers  that  the  penetrating  rays 
the  barium  which  is  separated  from  pitchblende,  were  easily  deflected  by  a  magnetic  field,  and  in 
It  is  not  yet  proved  that  polonium  is  an  element,  such  a  direction  as  to  prove  that  they  were  ear- 
but  it  is  a  substance  which  accompanies  the  bis-  ™rs  of  negative  electrical  charges.     It  has  been 
muth  separated  from  the  pitchblende  and  is  simi-  shown  that  an  electrically  charged  body,  if  in 
lar  to  it  in  its  chemical  properties.     The  dis-  rapid  motion,  is  equivalent  to  an  electric  cur- 
eovery  of  these  substances  was  made  in  1898;  rent,    and    since    an    electric    current,    if    free 
and  in  1899  another  radioactive  substance  was  to   move    in    an    electric    field,    is    acted    upon 
discovered  by  M.  Debierne  which  he  called  'ac^  mechanically  by  the  field,  therefore  an  electri- 
tinium,'  and  which  accompanies  certain  bodies  of  fied  particle  in  motion  will  have  the  direction 
the  iron  group  contained  in  pitchblende  and  seems  of.  its  path  changed    if   subjected   to   a    strong 
to   be    connected   with   thorium.     It  has   been  magnetic  field,  and  the  direction  of  the  deflection 
shown  by  recent  investigators  that  almost  all  will  depend  upon  whether  the  particle  is  charged 
substances  in  nature  are  to  a  greater  or  less  ex-  positively  or  negatively.    It  may  be  shown  that 
tent  radioactive.     Among  these  may  be   men-  there  is  a  mathematical  connection  between  the 
tioned  the  leaves  of  plants,  freshly  fallen  rain  or  mass  of  the  moving  particle,  its  electrical  charge, 
snow,  etc. ;  and  the  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  its  velocity,  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field, 
that  this  radioactivity  is  due  to  certain  radia-  and  the  amount  of  the  deflection  produced, 
tions  emitted  by  the  sun  itself  and  which  are        For  obvious  reasons,  a  charged  particle  in  mo- 
connected   with   the   appearance   of  the   aurora  tion  will  have  its  direction  also  changed  if  it  is 
borealis  and  the  other  phenomena  of  atmospheric  made  to  pass  through  an  intense  transverse  elec- 
electricity.    In  the  spring  of  1903  it  was  discov-  trical   field.     It  was   not,   however,   until    1902 
ered  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  that  the  water  ob-  that  it  was  proved,  by  Rutherford,  that  the  easily 
tained  from  deep  wells  contained  a  radioactive  absorbed,    non-penetrating    radiations    were    de- 
gas; and  beyond  a  doubt  other  substances  will  fleeted  also  by  a  magnetic  field,  but  in  such  a 
be  found  which  possess  this  power  of  radioac-  direction  as  to  prove  that  they  were  positively 
tivity.  electrified  bodies.    Thus  the  former  rays  are  like 
The  properties  of  the  radiations  which  are  ob-  the  cathode  rays  in  an  ordinary  vacuum  tube ; 
tained  from  radioactive  bodies  may  be  grouped  the  latter,  like  the  so-called  canal  rays.  By  means 
under  various  heads:   chemical,  electrical,  fluo-  of  experiments  which  need  not  be  described  here, 
rescent,  and  physiological.     Among  the  chemical  it  has  been  shown  that  although  the  electrical 
properties  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  charges  carried  by  the  two  kinds  of  radiations  are 
photographic  action  of  the  rays  and  their  power  equal  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  identical  with  the 
to  color  glass  and  porcelain,  and  in  certain  cases  charge  carried  by  a  hydrogen  ion  in  ordinary  elec- 
to  produce  ozone.     The  electrical  properties  of  trolysis,    nevertheless,    their   masses    are    quite 
the  radiations  are  the  most  interesting,  as  they  different.     The  mass  of  a  particle  of  the  o    ra- 
have  led  to  several  most  important  advances  in  diations,  as  the  non-penetrating  rays  are  called, 
the  theories  of  matter  and  electricity.    These  will  is  comparable  with  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom ; 
be  discussed  more  fully  in  what  follows;  but,  in  while  the  mass  of  a  particle  of  the  fi  radiations, 
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as  the  penetrating  rays  are  called,  is  approxi-  and  other  ones,  can  be  accounted  for  roughly 

mately  one-thousandth  as  great.     The  velocities  from  obvious,  mechanical  principles, 
with  which  these  particles  are  emitted  are  ex-        The  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  emission 

tremely  great,  but  vary  within  wide  limits  with  of   these  radiations  by  the   various  radioactive 

the  substance  emitting  them  and  its  condition,  substances    is    also    not   yet    clear,    although  a 

The  velocity  may  be  as  great  in  certain  cases  as  great  step  has  been  made  in  advance  by  Ruther- 

2  X  1010  cms.  per  second,  which  is  approximately  ford   and    Soddy   of   McGill    University.     They 

as  great  as  the  velocity  of  light.    It  is  interesting  have  shown  that  if  to  a  salt  of  thorium  (tho- 

to  note  that  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  shown  from  rium  nitrate,  for  instance)    ammonia  be  added, 

the  observations  of  Kaufmann  that  the  total  mass  a  precipitate  is  formed ;  and,  if  this  be  separated 

of  the  /3  radiations  may  be  accounted  for  as  due  from   the   solution   by    filtration,   the   resulting 

to  the  motion  of  the  charge;  because,  as  explained  filtrate,  called  thorium   X,   is  found  to  be  ex- 

in     the     article     on     Matter,     an     electrified  tremely  radioactive,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 

particle  in  motion  has  a  mass  greater  than  that  the   precipitate   is   at   first  but  slightly  radio- 

which  it  would  have  if  it  were  not  charged,  and  active.     The   thorium   X,    which   can  be  sepa- 

therefore  electricity,  by  itself,  in  motion  has  the  rated  from  the  filtrate  by  evaporating  the  am- 

properties  of  matter,  so  far  as  inertia  is  con-  monia,  is  found  to   lose  its   radioactivity  with 

cerned.  time,    and    to    set    free    the    emanation   simul- 

A   most   remarkable   discovery   was   made   by  taneously;    while    the    precipitate    referred   to 

Rutherford    in    his    investigation    of    the    prop-  above,  which  is  at  first  radioactive  to  only  a 

erties   of   thorium.     He   found   that   there   was  slight  degree,  rapidly  increases  in  activity.    It 

given  off  spontaneously  by  the  salts  of  thorium  is  found  further  that,  as  the  precipitate  gains 

an  emanation  which  could  be  blown  from  one  in  activity,  chemical  changes  go  on  of  such  a 

vessel  into  another,  which  was  radioactive  itself,  nature  that,  if  it  be  now  dissolved  in  ammonia, 

and  which  had  the   power  of  producing  radio-  it  will  be  seen  that  thorium  X  has  been  formed 

activity  in  the  walls  of  the  vessel  with  which  it  in  the  process.    This  means  that  starting  with 

came  in  contact.     Similar  emanations  are  given  the  almost  inactive  thorium,  owing  to  the  chem- 

off  by  radium,   but  so  far  have  not  been  dis-  ical  changes  thorium   X  is  formed  in  it  as  a 

covered  with  uranium  or  polonium.     Rutherford  definite  substance,  which  may  later  be  separated 

has  shown  that  the  emanation  has  the  proper-  from  it,  and  that  coincident  with  these  chemical 

ties   of  an   inert  gas  of   a  comparatively   high  changes  the  a    and    /3   radiations  are  emitted, 

atomic  weight;  it  can  be  condensed  at  the  tern-  In  short,  the  radioactivity  of  thorium,  and  of 

perature  of  liquid  air  and  again  vaporized;   it  the  other  substances  also,  is  maintained  by  the 

can   diffuse   through   porous   partitions,   and   it  continued  production   of   new   kinds   of  matter 

can  be   occluded.     The  emanation  as   it   leaves  which  have  well-defined  chemical  properties  en- 

the   body   which   produces   it  has   no   electrical  abling  them  to  be  separated  from  the  original 

properties,    but    it    soon    emits     0    radiations,  susbtance,    and    which    possess    temporary   ac- 

and  therefore  becomes  positively  charged  itself,  tivity.  In  a  similar  manner  the  thorium  emana- 

If,  therefore,  there  are  any  negatively  electrified  tion  is   formed   from  the  thorium   X,  and  the 

bodies  in  the  nighborhood,  the  particles  of  the  thorium     excited     activity     from     the    thorium 

emanation   will   settle   upon   them;    and   it  has  emanation,   etc.      The    final    product,   as   stated 

been  observed,  as  stated  above,  that  these  bodies  above,  and  as  was  first  conjectured  by  Rutherford, 

now     become     radioactive.       Certain     chemical  is  the  gas  known  as  helium, 
changes  go  on,  and  there  is  produced  a  condi-        It   has    been    shown    that    the    changes   just 

tion,    or   better,    a   substance,    which    has    been  described  do  not  take  place  simultaneously,  but 

called  'excited  activity/     This  in  turn  is  radio-  in  the  order  given,  and  that  the  radioactivity 

active;   and  the  radiations  or  emanations  from  of  each  of  the  compounds,  for  instance,  thorium 

it  produce  a  secondary  excited  activity  in  neigh-  X,  is  connected  not  with  the  change  in  which  it 

boring  bodies.     In  the  case  of  radium  this  sec-  was  produced,  but  with  that  by  which  the  next 

ondary  excited  activity  produces  a  tertiary  ae-  substance  is  produced  from  it.     It  follows  from 

tivity;   and  it  is  not  known  where  the  process  this  that  a  body  which  is  radioactive  must  of 

stops.     Observations  made  during  the  summer  of  necessity  be  undergoing  change ;  and,  therefore, 

1903  show  that  in  these  cases,  after  these  slow  it  is  not  possible  for  any  of  the  new  forms  of 

changes,  a  gas  appears  which  beyond  a  doubt  is  radioactive  matter,  for  instance,  thorium  X,  the 

helium.     This,  then,  is  the  end-product.  emanations,  etc.,  to  be  identical  with  any  of  the 

The  method  by  which  the  radiations  from  known  elements.  They  remain  in  existence  un- 
radioactive  bodies  produce  their  effects  is  not  changed  for  but  a  short  time,  and  the  decay  of 
yet  established,  although  many  facts  are  now  their  radioactivity  is  an  indication  of  their  dim- 
clear.     It  has  been  shown  that  the  a   radiations  inishing  quantity. 

produce  almost  the  entire  action  of  the  radia-        As  has  been  described  above,  there  is  a  definite 

tion,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that,  series   of   changes   by   which   thorium   produces 

although  moving  so  rapidly  and  having  so  large  thorium  X,  thorium  X  produces  thorium  emana- 

a  mass,  they  are  so  easily  absorbed.  The  process  tion,  and  so  on.    This  same  series  of  steps  holds 

of  making  a  gas  a  conductor  for  electricity,  or  to  a  certain   extent  with   the   other  radiations 

of  'ionizing*  it,  as  it  is  called,  consists  in  break-  so  far  as  studied,  although  the  series  is  in  no 

ing  up   its   electricallv   neutral   molecules    into  other  case  so  complete.    Radium  has  been  shown 

electrified  parts,  or  'ions/  which   are  therefore  to   produce   a   radium   emanation,   and   this  to 

acted   upon  by  an   electric   field.     This   process  produce    an    excited    activity,    and    so   on:    the 

of  dissociation  of  the  gas  is  brought  about  in  small   amount  of   radium   so   far  available  for 

some   manner  by   the   motion   through   the   gas  investigation   has  made   it   impossible   to  learn 

and  absorption  by  it  of  the  rapidly  moving  a  whether     there     is     an     intermediate    product, 

and  /5  radiations.     The  various  other  actions  of  radium  X,  between  radium  and  its  emanation, 

the   rays,   namely,   the   chemical,   physiological,  Uranium  has  been  shown  to  produce  uranium 
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X;  but  an  emanation  from  it  has  not  yet  been  and  perforated  by  numerous  small  openings  or  it 
discovered.  Both  kinds  of  radiation,  the  a  is  ovoid  with  a  single  large  opening.  Within  it 
and  p,.  are  not  present  to  the  same  extent  in  is  some  clear  transparent  cytoplasm  and  the 
all  the  transformations  which  occur  in  these  nucleus,  while  outside  is  a  layer  of  protoplasm 
various  cases;  and  in  some  only  the  a  radia-  which  is  covered  by  a  gelatinous  envelope,  known 
tions  have  been  detected  and  in  others  only  as  the  calymna.  The  skeleton  or  shell  consists  of 
the  p  radiations.  It  seems  probable,  however,  one  or  more  fenestrated  spheres ;  when  more  than 
that  the  production  of  the  a  radiations  goes  one  are  present  they  are  concentric.  They  are  con- 
on  quite  independently  of  the  p  radiations,  nected  with  each  other  by  radiating  rods  and  spi- 
which  is  a  secondary  phenomenon,  the  a  radia-  cules  which  are  usually  continued  outside  the 
tions  playing  by  far  the  most  important  part  outermost  sphere  as  projecting  spines,  and  may 
in  the  changes  which  take  place  in  radioactive  be  continued  inwardly  to  meet  within  the  centre 
matter.  of  the  capsule.    The  variety  of  form  and  arrange- 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  con-  ment  is  very  great  and  is  the  cause  of  the  beauty 
nected  with  radioactivity  is  that  of  the  origin  of  these  animals  under  the  miscroscope.  The 
of  the  energy  which  is  manifested  by  the  ex-  pseudopodia  are  usually  very  flexible  and  anasto- 
pulsion  of  these  rapidly  moving  particles.  The  mose  freely,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  stiff  and 
amounts  of  this  energy  have  been  measured  ap-  not  inclined  to  fuse.  Contractile  vacuoles  are  not 
proximately,  and  various  theories  have  been  present,  but  in  most  radiolarians  are  very  small 
advanced  based  upon  obvious  assumptions  in  yellowish  spheres,  supposed  to  be  parasitic  algae; 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  atom  and  the  mo-  it  is  possible  that  these  are  concerned  with  the 
tion  in  it  of  its  parts,  which  are  to  a  certain  process  of  excretion.  Reproduction  takes  place 
degree  satisfactory.  The  atom  is  thought  to  either  by  fission  or  by  spore  formation.  In  the 
consist  of  a  definite  space  within  which  are  latter  case  both  macrospores  and  miscrospores  are 
moving  many  thousand  particles  negatively  formed,  and  it  is  supposed  that  one  of  each  must 
charged,  and  which  are  identical  with  the  p  fuse  together  to  give  rise  to  a  new  individual, 
radiations.  If  the  atom  is  unstable,  it  is  not-  Radiolarians  play  an  important  part  in  the 
difficult  to  see  that  some  of  these  particles  economy  of  the  ocean,  furnishing  food  for  count- 
might  be  from  time  to  time  thrown  off,  and  a  less  hosts  of  minute  crustaceans  and  other  ani- 
consistent  theory  of  matter  along  these  lines  mals,  which  in  turn  supply  the  fishes.  All  re- 
has  been  devised  by  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  cent  investigations  into  the  biology  of  the  ocean 
One  of  the  most  interesting  evidences  of  the  give  an  important  place  to  this  order, 
intense  energy  furnished  by  these  radioactive  Fossil  Fobms.  Radiol  aria  are  abundant  in  a 
bodies  is  the  fact  that  M.  Curie  has  shown  that  fossil  state;  they  have  been  found  in  rocks  of 
in  certain  experiments  radium  sets  free  in  a  con-  most  of  the  geological  systems,  and  in  many 
tinuous  manner  energy  in  such  a  form  as  to  main-  cases  they  have  formed  siliceous  rocks  of  con- 
tain itself  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  siderable  thickness.  These  latter,  described  from 
surrounding  bodies,  and  of  such  an  amount  that  Brittany,  England,  and  New  South  Wales,  recall 
one  gram  of  radium  would  raise  the  tempera-  the  radiolarian  ooze  of  the  modern  ocean  bottom. 
ture  of  one  hundred  grams  of  water  one  degree  TJiey  are  among  the  oldest  known  organisms,  for 
Centigrade  in  an  hour.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  they  are  found  in  quartzites  interbedded  with 
that  the  radioactive  substances  uranium,  Pre-Cambrian  gneiss  in  Brittany.  They  occur 
thorium,  and  radium  are  of  very  high  atomic  in  abundance  in  phosphate  nodules  in  the  lower 
weights,  standing  at  the  end  of  their  groups  of  Cambrian  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  in 
elements  in  the  Periodic  Table;  and  that  there-  Cambrian  rocks  of  other  regions.  Cherts  and 
fore  they  may  mark  a  condition  in  which  mat-  jaspers  of  Ordovician,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
ter  is  on  the  verge  of  instability  under  present  Carboniferous  age  in  Europe,  Asia,,  and  Aus- 
conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature.  tralia  have  been  found  to  contain  them,  often  in 

For  the   more   detailed  statements   in  regard  abundance.      The    Mesozoic   and    Tertiary    flint- 

to  the   properties   of   radioactive   bodies,   refer-  bearing  deposits,  like  the  chalk  of  Europe  and 

ence  should  be  made  to  articles  by  Rutherford  America,  yield  them,   and  the  polishing  earths 

in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  to  a  popular  known   as    'Barbadoes   earth'   and   Tripoli*   owe 

article,     "Some     Recent     Advances     in     Radio-  their  abrasive  powers  to  them, 
activity,"   by   Professor   Soddy,   in  the   Content-        Consult:    Haeckel,    Die    Radiolarien    (Berlin, 

porary  Review,  May,  1903.  1862-88)  ;   id.,  Report  on  the  Radiolaria   {GhaU 

DimTAT.mr.     /^t     t   x  i      m  lenger  Report 8,  London,  1887);   Von  Zittel  and 

RA'DIOLA'RIA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Eastman,  Text-book  of  Palceontology,  vol.  t. 
Lat.  radtolus,  diminutive  of  radius  ray).  A  (New  York  and  London,  1900)  ;  Rust,  "Beitrage 
jrroup  of  minute  marine  animals  forming  an  Mr  Kenntnis  der  Fossilen  Radiolarien,"  in  Pate- 
order  of  rhizopodous  Protozoa  (q.v  ).  About  85  ontographica,  vols,  xxxi.,  xxxiv.,  xxxviii.  (Jena, 
families,  including  many  thousand  species,  are  1885-94). 
known,  most  of  them  microscopic.     They  live  in  *vrl*» .,., 

the  surface  water  of  the  ocean  and  their  shells,        RADIOLITES,   rft'dl-o-ll'tez    (Neo-Lat.  nom. 

after  death,  sink  to  the  bottom  and  form  siliceous  P1*  irom  'L&t-  radiolus,  little  ray ) .    A  very  pecu- 

deposits,  known  as  radiolarian  ooze.  (See  Ooze.)  Mar  fossil  pelecypod  of  Cretaceous  age,  allied  to 

They  are  distinguished  from  all  other  Protozoa  Rudistes.     See  Rudist.e. 

by  their  complex  and  generally  very  beautiful        RADIOMETER    (from   Lat.   radius,   ray   -f 

shells,  which  are  composed  of  silicon,  except  in  Gk.  fUrpow,  metron,   measure).     An   instrument 

a  few  cases  where  either  the  material  is  a  horny  invented  by  Crookes  and  improved  by  Pringsheim 

substance  called  'acanthin/  or  the  shell  is  entire-  and  E.  F.  Nichok.     It  consists  essentially  of  a 

ly  wanting.    The  radiolarians  are  further  distin-  framework   carrying   one   or   more   mica   vanes 

guished  by  the  presence  of   a   peculiar,   mem-  supported    and    free    to   turn    around    an   axis 

branous,  inner  capsule.    This  is  either  spherical  in     an     inclosed     space     from     which     prac- 
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tically  all  the  air  has  been  exhausted; 
one  face  of  each  vane  is  coated  with 
lampblack,  while  the  other  ia  polished.  In  the 
radiometer  of  Crook™  there  are  four  auch  vanes 
carried  on  a  little  framework,  not  unlike  a  wind- 
mill with  four  arms;  and  this  being  pivoted  can 
revolve  around  an  axis.  In 
the  form  as  used  by  Nichols 
there  are  several  modifica- 
tions, the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  the  mica  vane 
can  no  longer  revolve  freely, 
but  can  simply  turn  through 
a  small  angle.  In  a  space  so 
exhausted  as  that  around  the 
mica  vanes,  the  particles  of 
the  gas  are  few  in  number 
comparatively,  and  their  mean 
free  path  may  be  over  a  centi- 
meter. If,  now,  ether- waves 
fall  upon  the  polished  surface 
of  the  mica,  they  are  reflected 
and  have  no  action,  but  if 
they  fall  upon  the  blackened 
surface  they  are  absorbed,  and 
the  temperature  of  this  aur- 
a  face  ia  raised.  As  the  particles 
of  the  gas  now  impinge  on  this 
heated  surface  they  rebound  with  an  increased 
velocity,  and  therefore  produce  an  increased  re- 
action against  the  surface,  pushing  it  back- 
ward. If  a  Crookes  radiometer  be  exposed  to 
a  match,  or  even  the  hand  if  sufficiently  close, 
the  mica  vanes  are  set  revolving  at  a  high  speed. 
If  the  gas  around  the  vanes  was  at  ordinary  pres- 
sures, the  molecules  would  be  so  close  that  any 
increased  velocity  of  the  rebounding  particles 
would  be  transmitted  almost  instantly  through- 
out the  whole  gas  and  so  be  felt  on  the  polished 
side  as  well.  Thus  there  would  be  no  resultant 
force  on  the  vanea. 

In  the  form  of  instrument  used  by  Nichols  it 
becomes  one  of  the  moat  sensitive  thermometers 
known,  and  it  can  measure  most  accurately  the 
energy  of  the  ether-waves  which  its  vane  absorbs. 
Ramo-Micbouetee.  This  is  an  instrument  in- 
vented by  Vernon  Boys  to  measure  the  energy  car- 
ried by  ether-waves.  It  is  a  combination  of  a 
thermopile  and  a  galvanometer  with  fixed  mag- 
nets and  movable  coils.  A  loop  of  wire  is  sus- 
pended between  the  opposite  poles  of  a  horseshoe 
magnet,  with  its  plane  parallel  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  poles;  the  two  ends  of  this  loop  are  pro- 
longed out  of  the  magnetic  field  and  joined  by  a 
wire  of  a  different  conductor.  Only  the  junction 
of  the  two  different  metala  is  coated  with  lamp- 
black {if  the  waves  in  question  are  due  to  ordi- 
nary thermal  radiations),  and  exposed  to  the 
radiation,  the  other  junction  being  shielded.  The 
radiation  being  absorbed  by  the  lampblack  pro- 
duces a  rise  of  temperature;  this  causes  a  ther- 
mo-electric current;  and  thus  the  loop  of  wire 
ia  turned  through  an  angle  which  may  be  meas- 
ured by  ordinary  means.  If  the  instrument  is  to 
be  used  for  measuring  the  radiation  of  waves 
produced  by  electrical  oscillations,  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent plan  ib  adopted  at  the  thermal  junction. 
Consult  Preston,  Theory  of  Beat  (New  York, 
1894). 

RADIOPHONE  (from  Lat.  radius,  ray  + 
Ok.  -puir/,,  phone,  voice,  sound).  An  apparatus 
tor  the  production  of  sound  by  the  action  of  light 
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upon  a  selenium  cell  in  circuit  with  a  telephone. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Sumner  Taintor  in 
1880  discovered  that  if  a  rapidly  intermitting 
beam  of  concentrated  sunlight  was  allowed  to 
fall  upon  a  selenium  cell  (see  Selekidu),  uV 
variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  cell  would 
produce  variations  in  the  current  which,  flowing 
through  a  telephone  in  circuit  with  the  cell  and  » 
battery,  would  cause  a  sound  to  be  emitted  corre- 
sponding to  the  original  sound  which  caused  vi- 
brations in  the  beam  of  light. 

BAPMH  (OF.,  Fr.  radii,  from  Prov.  raditz. 
It.  radice,  radish,  root,  from  Lat.  radix,  root).  A 
garden  vegetable,  Raphanus  aativxs,  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Cruciferte,  probably  a  native  of  Asia, 
cultivated  in  temperate  regions  for  its  fleshy 
roots,  which  are  eaten  raw.  The  plant  attains 
a  height  of  about  three  feet  and  bears  white  oi 
lilac-colored  blossoms  on  a  branched  flower  stalk. 
There  are  two  main  types  of  radishes.  The  sum- 
mer varieties  are  annuals  and  the  winter  peren- 
nials. Both  types  produce  turnip  or  carrot- 
shaped  white  or  red  roots  with  intermediate 
forms.  Many  winter  kinds  are  black.  The  flesh 
of  all  sorts  is  white.  Under  favorable  conditions 
the  summer  varieties,  which  are  most  used  for 
forcing,  may  produce  edible  roots  in  three  weeks 
or  even  less.  They  are  commonly  grown  between 
the  rows  of  slower  growing  crops  like  lettuce  or 
beets.  In  beds  the  seeds  are  grown  in  rows  about 
eight  inches  apart  with  one  or  two  seeds  to  the 
inch.  Radishes  grow  best  on  a  rich  sandy  loam 
soil.  They  are  planted  for  a  succession  about 
every  ten  days  throughout  the  summer.  Winter 
radishes  are  bowh  in  July  or  in  early  Au.^ust. 
They  are  usually  larger  than  summer  sorts  and 
have  much  firmer  flesh.  They  are  stored  over 
winter  like  turnips.  Another  species  of  radish 
[Raphanus  caudatus)  is  cultivated  as  an  escu- 
lent in  Japan,  where  it  is  native.  The  sea-radish 
(Raphanus  maritimtu)  has  roots  of  great  pun- 
gency. Horseradish  (q.v.)  is  a  near  relative. 
See  Plates  of  Flowers  and  of  Vegetables. 

RADISH  INSECTS.  The  insects  which  af- 
fect the  radish  plant  in  the  United  States  are  for 
the  most  part  the  same  species  which  are  found 
on  cabbage  and  turnips.  One  important  insect 
enemy  of  the  plant  is  the  cabbage -maggot,  or 
radish-maggot  {Phorbia  braa*ic&),  which  infests 
the  roots  of  many  oleraceoua  plants.  The  mag- 
gots puncture  the  fleshy  root  of  the  radish  aid 
make  channels  through  it  in  every  direction,  safe- 
ly beyond  the  reach  of  any  insecticide  applica- 
tion. The  best  remedy  consists  in  proper  meth- 
ods of  fertilizing,  and  a  combination  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  ground  rock,  and  muriate  of  potash  is 
recommended.  This  fertilizer  should  be  applied 
soon  after  the  plants  are  up  and  when  the  leaves 
are  about  an  inch  long,  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  before  or  during  a  rain.  If  the 
application  be  made  at  this  time  it  seems  to  reach 
the  maggots  just  when  they  are  hatching.  The 
adult  flies,  which  are  small  brown  creatures. 
rather  smaller  than  the  house-fly,  lay  their  white 
and  slender  eggs  in  little  masses  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  near  the  infested  plants.  The  mag- 
gots soon  hatch,  and  the  injurious  work  begins. 
The  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  onion  maggot 
See  Cabbage  Insects;  Onion  Insects. 

RADISHTCHEFF,  ra-dlsh'ch&f,  AlxxAitoo 
Nikolabtich  (1749-1802).  A  Russian  author 
and   reformer,   born  in  Moscow   of  an  excellent 
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family,  and  after  several  years  as  a  page,  edu-  Mohammedan    schools    in    Kazan,    Radloff   was 

cated  with  eleven  other  young  Russians  at  Leip-  appointed  curator  of  the  Asiatic  Museum  in  Saint 

zig  University.     There  he  spent  four  years,  in  Petersburg.    In  1886  he  traveled  in  the  Crimea 

which  he  was  more  deeply  influenced  by  French  and  in  1887  in  Lithuania  for  research  in  local 

philosophy  and  the  Encyclopaedists  than  by  any  dialects.     His  publications  include:   Proben  der 

part  of  his  university  curriculum.     He  returned  Volkslitteratur   der    tiirkischen   Btamme   Sudsi- 

to  Russia  in  1771,  received  a  post  in  the  customs  biriens    (1866-96) ;    Versuch  tines   Wbrterbuchs 

administration,  and,  although  he  moved  in  the  der  Tiirkdialekte   (1888  sqq.)  ;  Das  Schamanen- 

best  society,   intellectually,   of   Petersburg  and  turn  und  sein  Kultus  (1885),  two  great  works  in 

knew  Voroncoff  and  Kryloff,  made  little  stir  un-  Russian  on  "Siberian  Antiquities1'    (1888)    and 

til  1790.    Then,  under  the  influence  of  his  liberal  the  ethnology  of  the  Siberian  Turkish  peoples 

convictions  patterning  after  Abbe1  Raynal's  His-  (1888)  ;  and  Atlas  der  A  Iter  turner  der  Mongolei 

tory  of  the  Indies,  with  its  philanthropic  senti-  (1892  sqq.). 

mat,  and  after  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  he  RAIXNOBSHIBB.    A  southern  inland  coun- 

wrote  his  famous  Journey  from  Saint  Petersburg  t     of   Wal        Qreat   Britai       bounded   on   the 

to  Moscow    which    with  all  its  humor  and  ex-  /orth  b     Montgomeryshire  and  Shropshire,  and 

cursive  sentimentality,  is  a  terribly  vivid  picture  on  the  -^  ^  8  *utheast  by  Brecknockshire 

of  Russian  serfdom  and  contains  a  frank  pro-  and  Herefordshire   (Map:  Wales,  C  4).     Area, 

gramme  of  emancipation    all  the  more  bold  for  4?1                  mileg       G£          of  9movmtgiill8    of 

its  appearance  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  re-  ^^Radnor  forest    (2163   feet  high)    is   the 

action.    Catharine  sent  the  author  to  Himsk^  in  loftiest    cover  the          to       rt  of  tge  '^^t^ 

the  Government  of  Irkutsk     He  returned  to  Rus-  The  BOUthea8tern  dStrict  is  flat,  with  a  gradual 

sia  m  1796  under  Paul.     Nicholas  made  him  a  sl        toward  the        t    0f  the  ri          £  chief 

member  of  the  legislative  commission  in   1801.  of  ^hich  flow  southward,  the  principal  is  the 

But  recognition  came  too  late;  his  exile  had  made  w         which    form8    the    greater    part    of    the 

him  melancholy  and  half  insane,  and  he  com-  BOutnern  boundary.     The  county  formerly  com- 

mittea  suicide.                                                       -  prised  large  tractfl  of  ^  and  moor  landj  which 

RADIUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  radius,  ray).  are  in  course  of  being  gradually  reclaimed  and 

A   radioactive    substance    first    obtained    from  cultivated.     In  the  east  and  southeast  districts 

pitchblende  by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  and  M.  Be-  excellent  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are 

mont  in  1888.     Radium  is  considered  to  be  an  grown.     Capital,  Radnor.     Population,  in  1891, 

element   and   has    many    interesting   properties  21,791  *  in  1901,  23,300. 

which  are  described  under  Radioactivity   (q.v.).  1.-^..     »,j.          *                     j.     .  t» 

It  maintains  its  own  temperature  1.5°  C.  above  „  J**?0**  *  *5?"    A  g°™rnment  *  Russian 

its   surroundings,    and    according   to    Professor  P?la/1^11  A™'  4470  square  miles.     It  is  some- 

Cnrie  emits  belt  radiations  without  combustion  ?na*  M1^ m  the  south  and  level  in  the  north. 

or  chemical  change  and  without  any  appreciable  In  *h«  ******  Pai*  ar*  fo™d  a1.80  .considerable 

decrease  in  its  energy.     Its  spectrum  has  been  £*&*  °f  ™*™™™*'     Th«  principal  nver  is 

examined  by  Demarciy  and  new  and  characteris-  ***  Vl?tuh^  which    forms   a   considerable   part 

tic  lines  obtained  which  apparently  demonstrate  ?f  ^L  b?u?d*7'     The  climate  is  damp  and  un- 

that  it  is   an  element.     The  atomic  weight  is  ?ealthful  in  the  marshy  districts.     Agriculture 

stated  at  225,  and  although  it  is  believed  to  be  18  theprincipal  industry.    Cereals  are  raised  for 

a  metal,  it  has  been  produced  as  yet  only  as  a  export.    There  are  a  large  number  of  iron  works, 

chloride  or  bromide.     Radium  is  forty  times  as  Population,  m  1897,  820,363.    Capital,  Radom. 

active  as  uranium,  and  its  discovery  and  peculiar  RADOM.     The  capital  of  the  Crovernment  of 

characteristics  have  given  rise  to  many  interesting  Radom,    in    Russian    Poland,    situated    on    the 

physical  speculations.     It  is  enormously  expen-  Mleczna,    about    60    miles    south    of    Warsaw 

sive  to  prepare,  and  in  1903  it  was  said  that  to  (Map:  Russia,  B  4).  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and 

produce  a  kilo  of  a  chemically  pure  preparation  has    manufactures    of    machinery    and    leather, 

of  radium  would  cost  $6,000,000,  and  that  this  Population,     in     1897,     28,750.       Radom     was 

quantity  would  require  about  5000  tons  of  ura-  the  scene  of  a  number  of  diets  in  the  history 

nium  residue  at  an  expense  of  handling  of  about  of  Poland.     It  was  allotted  to  Austria  at  the 

$2000  per  ton.    See  Radioactivity  j  Polonium;  third  partition  of  Poland,  and  became  part  of  the 

Uranium.  new  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  1815. 

RADIUS   (Lat.,  rod,  staff   spoke,  semidiam-  BADOWITZ,  ra'do-vtts,  Joseph  Mama  von 

eter,  ray).     A  straight  line  from  the  centre  to  (1797-1853).    A  Prussian  general  and  statesman, 

any  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  (q.v.).  t^  at  Rlankenburg,  Brunswick,  the  son  of  a 

RADIUS  OF  CTTBVATTJRE.    See  Cubve.  nobleman  of  Hungarian  descent.    He  entered  the 

BAD1US-VECTOB  (Neo-Lat.,  semidiameter-  a™y>  1812  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 

carrier).     The  linear  coordinate  in  a  system  of  H'1^**  £*  ^"^  *±     l^  #      ?  military 

polar  coordinates.    See  Coordinates.  ?ch??Lat  ^Too^  ? tered  *  v*  F^*  ■enrw? 
..w_                                                             .,  in  1823.    In  1830  he  became  chief  of  the  general 
BADIX    (Lat.,  root).     In  mathematics,  the  8taff  of  artillery.    In  1836  Radowitz  was  sent  as 
base  of   a   scale   of   notation    or   a   system    of  PrU8sian  military  commissioner  plenipotentiary 
powers.    See  Logarithms;  Scales  op  Notation.  to  the  Q^ma*  Di;t  at  Frankfort.  In  1842  he  was 
RADLOFF,  rftt'ldf,  Wilhelm    (1837— K     A  named   ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister 
German-Russian  traveler  and  philologist.  He  was  plenipotentiary    at    the    courts    of    Karlsruhe, 
born  in  Berlin,  studied  there,  at  Halle,  and  at  Darmstadt,   and  Nassau;   and   in   1845  he  was 
Jena,     and     in     1858     became     instructor     at  raised   to  the   rank   of   major-general.     He  ex- 
Barnaul     in     Western     Siberia,      a      position  ercised  a  marked  influence  over  Frederick  Wil- 
which     he     held     until      1870.        After     act-  Ham  IV.    His  lively  interest  in  the  contempo- 
ing    (1871-84)    as    departmental    inspector    of  rary  politics  of  Germany  is  shown  in  his  writ- 

Tou  XIV.-49. 
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ings,  Gesprache  aus  der  Qegenwart  uber  Staat  University  of  Edinburgh.    He  wrote  for  English 

und  Kirche  (1846),  and  Deutschland  und  Fried-  periodicals,  made  an  especial  study  of  the  history 

rich  Wilhelm  IV.  (1848).    In  the  Frankfort  Par-  of  economics  and  of  modern  economic  tendencies, 

liament  Radowitz  was  the  leader  of  the  ultra-  and  published  Contemporary  Socialism,  a  valu- 

conservatives,  but  he  subsequently  modified  his  able  study    (1884;   3d  ed.   1901);   Eight  Hours 

views  and  favored  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  for   Work    (1894)  ;    and   Life   of   Adam  Smith 

a  united  Germany  under  Prussian  leadership.    In  (1895). 

September,  1850,  he  became  Prussian  Minister  of  BAEBUBJT,  ra'burn,  SirHJETOY  (1756-1823). 

Foreign  Affairs,  but  resigned  in  November  on  the  a   Scottish   portrait  painter.     He  was  born  at 

failure  of  his  anti-Austrian  policy,  and  retired  Stockbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  March  4,  1756,  and 

to  Erfurt,  where  he  wrote  his  Neue  Gesprache  a^  the  age  of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  gold- 

aus  der  Qegenwart   (1851).     He  died  at  Berlin.  8mitn  at  Edinburgh,  painting  water-color  minia- 

Consult  Frensdorff,  Joseph  von  Radowitz  (Leip-  tures   during   his    leisure   hours.      From   David 

zig,  1850 ).     His  collected  works  in  five  volumes  Martin,  a  local  portrait  painter,  he  received  some 

were  published  in  Berlin  ( 1852-53) .  inspiration,  and  learned  to  adopt  a  broader  treat- 

BADTJXESCTJ,  r&'do7Mes'ko75,  Joan  Heliade-.  ment  in  miniatures.    Encouraged  by  his  success 

See  Heliade-Radulescu.  in  this  branch  of  art,  he  began  to  fit  himself  for 

BADZIWILL,  rad'zft-vll.    An  old  Lithuanian-  portrait  painting  by  copying  portraits  in  oil. 

Polish    family,    descended    from    Nicholas    I.  After  contracting  a  fortunate  marriage  in  1778, 

(1366-1446),  Palatine  of  Vilna,  who  was  equally  he  was  enabled  to  study  abroad,  to  which  he  was 

distinguished   as  warrior  and  statesman.     The  urged  by  Reynolds,  whom  he  met  on  a  visit  to 

most  distinguished  modern  member  of  the  family  London.    After  studying  for  two  years  at  Rome, 

was  Michael  Jerome  (Gebon)  (1778-1850).    He  he   returned   to   Edinburgh,   and  soon  attained 

served  as  lieutenant  in  the  war  of  independence  great  popularity.     He  was  elected  president  of 

under   Kosciuszko  until    1794,  joined   Napoleon  the  Society  of  Artists  in  Scotland  in  1812,  and 

on  his  march  into  Russia  (1812),  and  was  made  Royal  Academician  in  1815.    On  a  visit  of  George 

by  him  brigadier-general.    During  the  Revolution  IV.  to  Edinburgh  in  1822  he  was  knighted,  and 

of  1830-31  he  was  for  a  short  time  general-in-  the   following   year   was   appointed   the   King's 

chief  of  the  Polish  army  and  after  its  defeat  was  limner   for    Scotland.     He   died   at   Edinburgh, 

transported   into   Central   Russia   and   detained  July  8,   1823.     Raeburn  occupies  a  position  in 

there  until  1836,  when  he  retired  to  Dresden.  Scottish  art  similar  to  that  of  Reynolds  (q.v.) 

BAE,  rft,  John  (1813-03).  An  English  Arctic  *n  English.  His  portraits  are  strikingly  real- 
explorer,  born  near  Stromners,  in  the  Orkney  J?1"5  and.  intense,  and  are  painted  in  full 
Islands.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  hgnt-  Hl8  work  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
in  1833  became  resident  surgeon  at  one  of  the  Frans  Ha,s  and  Velazquez,  whom  he  resembles 
stations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  where  the  in  this  regard  and  in  his  facile  brush  work.  The 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  scientific  most  notable  Scotchmen  were  among  his  sitters, 
study.  In  1846-47  he  made  his  first  Arctic  jour-  8Uch  as  Robertson,  Hume,  Boswell,  Christopher 
ney,  and  explored  700  miles  of  the  coast  of  North,  Jeffrey,  Dugald  Stewart,  Braxfield,  John 
Committee  Bay.  In  the  following  year  he  joined  Erskine,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  There  are  good 
the  Government  land  expedition  to  search  for  examples  of  his  work  in  the  Edinburgh  National 
Sir  John  Franklin.  In  1850  Rae  was  again  sent  Gallery,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Lon- 
out  by  the  Government  in  quest  of  the  lost  ex-  don»  and  m  tne  Louvre.  Consult  Andrew  William 
plorer.  During  the  year  consumed  by  this  ex-  Raeburn,  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  (London, 
pedition  the  party  traveled  5380  miles,  covering  1894). 

much  territory  in  Wollaston  Land  and  Victoria  RAFF,,  raf,  Joachim  (1822-82).  A  German 
Land,  concerning  which  nothing  had  been  known,  composer,  born  at  Lachen,  Switzerland.  He  first 
and  mapped  out  700  miles  of  new  coast  line.  In  engaged  in  scientific  studies,  but  studied  music 
1853  he  set  out  with  another  party,  under  the  under  Mendelssohn,  and  in  1850  followed  Liszt  to 
auspices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  the  Weimar.  He  published  Die  Wagnerfrage  (1854). 
object  of  completing  the  survey  of  the  coast  line.  In  in  which  he  advocated  Wagner's  theories.  In  1856 
Repulse  Bay  he  obtained  definite  news  of  Frank-  he  went  to  Wiesbaden,  where  he  gave  all  his  time 
lin's  fate,  and  upon  returning  to  civilization  wiiih  to  composition  until  1877,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  news,  found  that  his  party  had  earned  the  the  new  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Frankfort-on- 
reward  of  £10,000  offered  for  the  first  accredited  the-Main.  Raff  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  composi- 
information  of  the  lost  explorer.  In  1858,  1860,  tions  numbering  over  two  hundred,  including 
and  1864  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  various  notable  examples  of  nearly  every  musical  form, 
expeditions  in  the  northern  part  of  the  American  He  was  possessed,  however,  of  a  facility  of  in- 
continent. His  activity  and  endurance  bordered  vention  which  poverty  frequently  drove"  him  to 
upon  the  marvelous,  and  he  is  said  to  have  employ  to  the  detriment  of  his  reputation;  benoe 
walked  20,000  miles  in  the  course  of  his  various  the  uneven  character  of  his  work.  His  best  work 
journeys  and  explorations.  The  later  years  of  proves  him  a  master  of  technic,  and  a  composer 
his  life  were  passed  in  London,  where  he  held  of  high  rank.  Among  his  eleven  great  sym- 
various  offices  in  corporations  and  institutions  phonies  are  Im  Walde  and  Lenore,  which  "are 
concerned  with  colonial  matters.  Rae  published,  universally  esteemed.  He  wrote  the  operas 
in  1850,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Shores  Kdnig  Alfred  and  Dame  Kobold,  and  manr 
of  the  Arctic  Sea  in  18^6  and  18^7.  An  account  charming  songs.  He  died  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
of  his  work  is  given  in  Richardson,  Polar  Re-  Main. 

gions   (London,  1861).     Consult,  also,  the  same  BAPFAELINO  DEL  GABBO    raf'fa-el-e'nA 

author's  Arctic  Expeditions  (ib.,  1852-53).  del  gliTfh6  (i466-1524).    A  Florentine  painter  of 

BAE,  John  ( 1845— ) .    An  English  economist,  the  Early  Renaissance.    He  was  born  in  Florence, 

born   in   Wick,   Scotland,  -and  educated  at  the  and   studied  under   Filippino  Lippi,   whom  he 
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assisted  in  his  work  for  the  Chapel  of  Minerva  imaginative  subjects  include  "Revue  nocturne/' 

at  Rome.    In  his  earlier  period  he  was  a  promis-  "Nemesis,"    and    "Patriotes    de    tous    les    pays, 

ing  follower  of  his  master,  but  he  was  not  suffi-  prenez  garde  a  vous,"  all  strong  and  effectual 

ciently  gifted  to  adopt  the  High  Renaissance,  and  pieces.      His   series   of    100    lithographs,    called 

finally  degenerated  into  a  mere  craftsman.     His  Voyage  dans  la  Russie  me'ridionale  et  la  Crime'e 

chief  works  are  an  "Altar-piece"  in  the  gallery  (1833-49),  show  his  talent  in  still  another  direc- 

of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,   Florence    (1500);   the  tion.    He  was  also  a  skillful  portraitist.     Con- 

"Coronation     of     the     Virgin,"     Louvre;     the  suit:   Bry,  Raffet,  sa  vie  et  sea  oeuvres   (Paris, 

"Resurrection,"  Florentine  Academy;  a  "Madon-  1874) ;  and  Curtis,  Some  Masters  in  Lithography 

na,"  Church  of  Santo  Spirito   (1505)  ;  and  two  (New  York,  1897). 

pictures  of  the  ."Virgin  Enthroned"  and  "Madon-  RAFFIA.     See  Jupati  Palm. 
na  and  Child,"  m  the  Berlin  Museum.    A  notable 

portrait  of  a  "Young  Man"  is  in  the  Layard  Gal-  BAFFLES,  rftf'flz,  Thomas  (1788-1863).  An 

lery  at  Venice.  English  Congregationalist.    He  was  born  in  Lon- 

-,.__._,"_        *,**„*,       T            ™  don,  was  educated  at  Homerton  College   (1805- 

BAFFAJXLI,     rt'ftW,     Jean     Francois  09)    and  preached  in  Liverpool  with  conspicuous 

(18o0- ).      A    French    painter,    sculptor,    and  8UC^e8g  f/om  1812  to  1862/  The  caU8e  J^^ 

etcher,  born  in  Pans.    He  began  his  career  as  a  tion     f  Nonconformist  mini8ter8  was  much  in- 

"TJ;^   D  8iQ7n      St  r^*r?Tiiand  fir8|  debted   to   him,    and    he   wrote   several   hymns, 

exhibited  in  1870.     But  he  did  not  fully  reveal  which  have  bee'n  much  used     Consult  hi/biog! 

himself  until  an  exhibition  of  his  works  held  raphy  by  his  son  (London,  1864). 

in  1884,  for  which  he  wrote  a  catalogue,  Etude  r 

des  mouvements  de  Vart  moderne  et  du  beau  BAFFLES*    Sir   Thomas    Stamford    (1781- 

earacterisme.     Though  powerfully  influenced  by  1826).    A  British  colonial  administrator,  born  at 

the  impressionist  movement  and  by  the  -  purely  sea  off  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  board  the  ship 

naturalistic   school,   he   was   like   Degas   rather  commanded  by  his  father.    At  the  age  of  fourteen 

an   independent    in    his    own   methods.     He    is  he  got  employment  in  the  East  India  House  as 

especially   a   student   of   character,   and   in   his  an  extra  clerk.    He  soon  attracted  attention,  and 

early  works  deals  mostly  with  low  life  in  the  in   1805  received  an  assistant  secretaryship  in 

suburbs  of  Paris,  often  "in  winter.     The  back-  Penang,   mastered   the   Malay   language   on  the 

grounds  are   long  straight   roads,  bordered  by  voyage  out,  and  in  1807  became  secretary  and 

slender  trees,  and  the  typical  suburban  buildings  registrar  of  the  Recorder's  Court.     He  visited 

beneath  a  melancholy  lowering  sky.    An  example  Malacca  and  studied  its  resources  and  proceeded 

of  this  style  is  "The  Old  Convalescents"   (1892,  to  Calcutta  in  1810,  where  he  came  to  the  notice 

Luxembourg).     Afterwards    his    range    became  of  Lord  Minto,  the  Governor-General,  through  his 

wider,   and   his  later   works   are   more   happily  contributions  to  the  Asiatic  Society.    He  accom- 

eonceived.     Spring  takes  the  place  of  winter  in  panied  Lord  Minto  in  the  following  year  to  Java, 

delicate  luminous  landscapes,  and  he  paints  such  which,  having  been  taken  from  the  Dutch,  became 

pictures  as  the  series  of  views  of  Notre  Dame,  a  British  possession  under  Raffles  as  Lieutenant- 

the  "White  Horse;"  the  charming  portrait  of  his  Governor,  and  for  five  years  he  administered  the 

daughter  Germaine  (1896) ;  "Young  Girl  Regard-  affairs  of  the  island  with  marked  vigor,  wisdom, 

ing  Herself  in  a  Mirror"   ( 1897 )  ;  "Portrait  of  and  success.     He  abolished   forced  labor,  regu- 

Mlle.  Marie  Louise"    (1898);  and  "Young  Girl  lated  taxation,   and   remodeled  the   administra- 

with  the  Cornflower."     Other  pictures  by  him  tion    of    justice,    while    retaining    the    Dutch 

are  "At  Gonon's   Foundry"    (Lyons  Museum) ;  colonial  laws.     On  the  restoration  of  the  island 

"Old  Ragpicker"    (Nantes   Museum)  ;    and   the  to  the  Dutch  in  1816  he  returned  to  England  and 

portrait  of  "Edmond  de  Goncourt"  (Nancy  Mu-  published  his  great  work  on  the  History  of  Java 

seum).     His  medium  is  generally  oil  or  pastel,  in    1817.     He    was    knighted,    and    by    request 

and  he  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  of  using  visited  Holland  to  advise  with  the  King  in  regard 

solid  oil  tubes  in   painting,   which   has   so   far  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  Java.    In  1818  he 

proved  successful.     His  work  as  a  sculptor  in-  became  Governor  of  Benckulen  in  Sumatra,  reor- 

eludes     bas-reliefs,     portraits,     and     character  ganized  the  colony,  abolished  slavery,  established 

studies  in  plaster  and  bronze.    His  drawings  were  schools,   and   explored   the   interior   on   foot   in 

published  in  the  Revue  IllustrSe,  and  as  Types  de  company  with   Dr.   Joseph   Arnold,   discovering, 

Part*,  and  he  is  also  an  etcher  of  ability.     In  among  other  things,  the  great  fungus,  measuring 

1889  he  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Universal  three  feet  across  and  weighing  fifteen  pounds, 

Exposition  and  the  Legion  of  Honor.  which  is  known  by  their  names,  Rafflesia  Arnoldi. 

TmmimTTWA      x*,*x  xi  i./  *      m.  Compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  home,  he  set 

BAFFAELLINO,  raf'fa-6l-l6'no.     The  name  gail  ^  1824/but  the  shi    havm    caught' fire,  he 

commonly  applied  to  the  Italian  painter  Raf-  lost  evervthing)  including  his  great  natural  his- 

laello  dal  Colle   (q.v.).  tory  collection    hig  manuscripts,  drawings,  and 

RAFFAEIXO,  r&'fa-6l1d.    See  Raphael.  notes,  valued  at  $100,000.    He  reached  Plymouth 

RAFFET      rA'fA'      At-ottstf     MMM-flfll         A  later  in  the  same  vear>  and  died  8udd€nlv  near 

v      ITv-TL  >       i.     ' .  AuGY8T5,    (1804-60).      A  London     His  p0rtrait  is  in  the  National  Portrait 

French  lithographer,  born  in  Pans.     He  was  a  ~  „        T     j        e    V-    ii        •    u    V -1    ia  « 

pupil  of  Catanel.  then  of  Charlet,  and  afterward  ®*     **'  ¥"%"-,  t     a      Yl™T    *  **  7             ' 

he  studied  under  Gros.    His  first  drawings  deal  h,s  ■eoond  w,fe  <L°"d<»»>  ™<»- 

with  the  army  of  the  Revolution  and  the  First  BAFFLE'SIA.     A  genus  of  8  or  10  species 

Empire.    Each  one  of  these  pieces  has  Napoleon  of  plants  of  the  small  parasitic  natural  order 

for  the  central   figure,  and  of  these   "lis   gro-  Rafflesiaceae,  the  visible  parts  of  which  consist 

gnaient  et  le  suivaient  toujours"  and  the  "Re-  merely  of  a  flower.     The  species  attack  Cissus, 

traite  du  bataillon  sacrg"  are  the  best.    In  1850  making  their  appearance  at  first  as  hemispherical 

he  began  his  superb  series  on  the  siege  of  Rome,  swellings  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  and,  after  the 

In  these  the  draughtsmanship  is  remarkable.    His  bark  has  broken,  rising  in  the  form  of  a  cabbage 
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head  while  the  perianth  is  covered  with  im-  drawing  up  and  editing  the  Icelandic  manuscript* 
bricated  bracts,  which  are  more  or  less  re-  relating  to  the  history  of  Russia  and  other  East- 
curved  after  it  has  opened.  The  vegetative  part  era  countries,  of  which  three  volumes  appeared 
which  ramifies  in  the  tissues  of  the  host  resem-  at  Copenhagen  in  1850-55,  under  the  title  ol 
bles  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus.  After  the  flower  Antiquites  russes  et  orientates. 
has  expanded,  it  diffuses  a  carrion-like  smell,  RAGATZ^  r&'gats,  or  RAGAZ.  A  tourist 
which  induces  flies  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The  re8ort  in  the  Canton  of  Saint  Gall,  Switzerland, 
largest  and  first  discovered  species,  Rafflesia  u  ^i^  northwest  of  Chur.  It  is  attractive!? 
Arnoldi,  was  discovered  in  1818  in  Sumatra  by  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamina  Gorge 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  was  sent  to  Robert  Brown  by  above  the  confluence  of  the  turbulent  Tamina 
Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  the  British  Gov-  witn  the  Rhine,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
ernor  in  Sumatra,  in  honor  of  whom  the  genus  the  Rhine  Valley.  Its  chief  features  are  the 
was  named.  Its  flower  measures  fully  three  feet  Kursaal  and  gardens,  the  mineral  springs  and 
in  diameter,  is  capable  of  containing  almost  two  baths,  and  Bad  Pfafers  (q.v.).  There  i*  a 
gallons  of  fluid,  sometimes  weighs  fifteen  pounds,  monument  to  Schelling  in  the  cemetery.  Ragatz 
and  is  the  largest  of  all  known  flowers.  Other  attracts  annually  an  average  of  50,000  visitors, 
smaller  flowered  species  have  been  found  in  the  Permanent  population,  in  1900,  1862. 
Malay  Archipelago  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  RAGGED  ROBIN     See  Lychnis 

RAFIN,  ra'faw',  Catharine  Josephine.    The        _  .  „,__  «,«»/*/*▼«     «  i.    i       "•  A  .    j  u 

real  name  of  the  French  actress  commonly  called        ?*TO??  SCHOOIfl.    Schools  mamUmed  by 

Catharine  Josephine  Duchesnois    (q.v.).  ?™ate  philanthropy  in  various  English  cities 

•n  a  •nmn-na att-b        a  ,*a    «  i  #      ^  It  is  not  certainly  known  who  first  suggested 

EAPINBSQUE,     ra-fe-nfck',     CdNSTAimnB  the      but  credit  for  a  8UCCe8gful  ^peruSInt  i, 

Smalm  ( 1784-1842) .    An  American  botanist,  of  due  to  a  8hoemaker,  John  PoundV  of  Ports- 

rrench-German  descent,  born  at  Galatz,  Constan-  mouth  who  for  twent         „      |or  to  his  death 

*ln??i«  u0n  ^  *rst  v,8,t  to  *J"  U"1***1  .btatef  in  1839,  gathered  poor  children  about  him  and 

in  1802  he  spent  three  years  in  Pennsylvania  and  tou  ht  ^  ag  he  £^rked.    u,  1838  i^ndo,,  tad 

Delaware  collecting  botanical  specimens.    After-  a  Ragged  Sunday  School   which  later  became  a 

wards  he  went  to  Sicily  and  was  there  ten  years,  free  ^    ^^     ^  tdwol  at  nM  ^  waj 
during  which  time  he  continued  to  study  botany  ^  ^  1843     rbe  first  free  1^^^  Mhool 

and  wrote  several  scientific  works   in   Ite han  /„  started  b     sherilT  Watson  in  Aberdeen  in 

He  was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island  1841     In  1845  Dr   Robert8011  opeaeA  a  similu 

in  1815,  on  his  way  to  >>ew  York,  and  lost  his  ^^  in  tbe  Vennel,  EdinburgnTln  1847  Dr. 

collection  of  manuscripts  and  books     In  1818  he  Guti,rie  puD,i8hed  hig  weH.|cnown  PUa  for  the 

became   professor    of    botany    at   Transylvania  Ragged  Schools,  which  had  great  influence.   The 

Universify    Lexington,  Kj.     Ultimately  ^he  set-  mo™meai  8pread  and  in  £  few  year,  ^g^ 

tied  m  Philadelphia.     Though  a  man  of  wide  mAoolt  ^f^  ^  foulld  in  m08t  ^f  the  ci^fes. 

learning,  his  works  are  marred  by  his  tendency  ^  further  deveioplnellt  0f  the  English  school 
to  multiply  species  and  by  frequent  inaccuracies.         te      particularly  under  the  acts  If  1870  and 

They  include:     Ichthpologta  Ohwerms    (1820);  ^    'Wnich   introduced   compulsory   school  at- 

V*,--  T^   f  Kt^  ?re  -i  ^ 2?^    '/  !!o!12   ;  of  the  ™gged  schools  into  the  public  school*. 

Mescal  Flora  of  the  United  States   (1828-30) ;  After    i85f  the   ^^   achooU  ^^  ,„,,, 

!!!! A£L? ™^ii.5r™!!li°Ll\  C,\^fn^S  8™**  '"><»  the  genTral  funds  and  a  capitation 

„  „~.  „  allowed  by  the  Privy  Council 

Consult  Cornwallis,  Phi- 

1ft  ..  „„..,,..„„,  ..„,  Ragged  Schools  (London,  1851). 

RAFN,  rain,  Cael  Christian    (17951864).        BAGOEE   (from  Hind^4g),  Eleusine  «*+ 

A  Danish  critic  and  archaeologist.    He  was  born  cana-    An  Indian  grain.    See  Eleusihe. 
at  Brahetrolleborg,  in  the  island  of  Funen,  and        BAOHTTVAIISA,  rug'hiRJ-vaN'sa  (Skt.,  fam- 

educated  at  the   University  of   Copenhagen,   of  ilyofRaghu).    The  title  of  a  celebrated  Sanskrit 

which  he  was  appointed  sub-librarian  in   1821.  poem  by  Kalidasa  (q.v.).    In  nineteen  cantos  it 

In    1825   he   founded   the   'Society   of   Northern  describes  the  life  of  Rama  (see  Ramatana)  and 

Antiquities/    as    secretary    of    which    he   edited  his  forefathers  and  descendants.    The  work  is  one 

and  published  many  ancient  Scandinavian  manu-  of  considerable  beauty,  especially  in  its  similes, 

scripts,  occupying  about  seventy  volumes.  Among  and  is  characterized  by  rapidity   of  movement 

his   numerous    important   works   are   a   Danish  and  poetic  charm.    The  text  of  the  Raghuvamsa 

translation  of  Norse  Mythic  and  Romantic  Sagas  has  been  edited  repeatedly.    The  most  important 

(3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1829-30)  ;  an  edition  of  Ragnar  editions  are  those  of  Stenzler  with  a  Latin  trans 

Lodbrog's  death-song,  under  the  title  of  Kraku-  lation  (London,  1832),  by  Pandit  with  the  best 

m&l,    seu   Epicedium    Ragnaris   Lodbroci,   Regis  native  commentary  on  the  poem,   that  of  Mal- 

Danics  (1826)  ;  a  complete  collection  of  the  Norse  Hnatha   (Bombay,  1869-74),  and  also  by  Parab 

sagas  entitled  Fornaldar-Sogur  Nordlanda  { 1829-  (ib«»    1893),   by  Jvalaprasad   with   an   English 

30)  ;  and  the  Fareyinga-Saga  (1823).    His  most  translation   (ib.,  1895),  and  an  English  transla- 

widely  known  work  was  his  Antiquitates  Ameri-  tion  Dv  Johnstone  (London,  1902). 
canes  ( 1837) ,  followed  up  by  him  and  Finn  Mag-        RAGKLAK,  Lord  Fttzrot  James  Henbt  Sou- 

nussen  in  their  Historical  Monuments  of  Green-  erset,    first   Baron    (1788-1855).      An  English 

land    (1838-45).      Another    important   work    in  field-marshal,  the  eighth  son  of  the  fifth  Duke  of 

which  Rafn  collaborated  was  the  great  collection  Beaufort.    He  entered  the  army  in  1804  and  went 

of  historical  sagas  representing  events  that  took  to  the  Peninsula  in  1808  as  aide-de-camp  of  Sir 

place  out  of   Iceland,   and  entitled  Fornmanna  Arthur  Welleslev    (later  the  Duke  of  Welling 

Bogur  (1828  sqq.).    He  also  had  a  great  share  in  ton),  whose  military  secretary  he  became  three 
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years  afterwards.    He  took  part  in  all  the  great  Babylon,  and  Persia  (1888)  ;  The  Story  of  Vedio 

actions  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  gained  India  (1895)  ;  all  in  the  "Story  of  the  Nations" 

special  distinction  at  the   storming  of  Badajoz  series;  and  five  volumes  of  biography  in  'Tales 

(1812).     In  1815  he  served  under  the  Duke  of  of  the  Heroic  Age1'  series.     She  translated  from 

Wellington  in  Belgium,  and  lost  his  right  arm  the  French  Anatole  Leroy  Beaulieu's  The  Empire 

at  Waterloo.  From  1815  to  1818  he  was  secretary  of  the  Tsars  and  the  Russians, 

of  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris     He  was  mem-  BAGTIME.     The  popular  title  given  to  the 

^  wuPflrlwI?r,1V0r  TrUr°  m.1f1l"20  ^   i  i  humorous  dance  or  v£al  music  of  negro  origin 

29   When  Wellington  was  appointed  master  of  the  and  cnaracteristics,  which  has  had  great  vo^ie 

ordnance  in  1819  he  again  chose  Somerset  as  his  8ince  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  century.    Tne- 

secretory;  and  three  years  afterwards  Somerset  oretically,    the   music   of   such   compositions    is 

accompanied  his  chief  to  the  Congress  of  Verona.  an  excessive  exaggeration  of  syncopation.     The 

I?1/2Llbei?^\WAa8  aPP°!,nti  commanderm-  al  lftck  of  instruinentg  other  than  of      r. 

chief  of  the  British  Army  and  called  Somerset  to  l^^    amon^  the  different  African  races,  of 

the  Horse  Guards ^as  his  military  secretary.    This  neee8sitv  incli*d  them  ^  punctuate  their  melo- 

office  he  held  till  the  death  of  Wellington  in  1852.  die8   wjfth   8tronglv   marked   pulses   or  accents. 

He  was  then  made  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  Crude  emotional  effect8  are  gained  by  increased 

and  in  October  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  noise  and  ab      t  8yilc0pation.     The  very  exag- 

as  Baron  Raglan  of  Raglan  m  Monmouthshire,  geration  of  ragtime  proved  ks  strongest  appeal 

In  1854  he  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of  gen-  £0  the  general  publicf    See  Neobo  Mlix>Diii. 

eral,  commander  of  the  English  forces  despatched  «.-,,-■.,«-,«-•     .   .  *,  -^ 

to  operate  against  Russia.    See  Crimean  War.  BAOTJENEATT,  ragW,  Paul  ( 1605-80) .    A 

_.       _.  French  missionary  and  explorer,  born  in  Paris, 

RAGNAROK,  rag'na-rSk'.     In  Scandinavian  France.    He  became  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  in  1636 

mythology,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  wa8  ^  ^  a  missionary  to  Canada,  where  for 

the  gods  before  the  combined  demon  hosts  of  the  a  time  he  labored  among  the  Hurons.     In  1640 

world.  The  word  ragnarok  really  means  'judgment  he  went  among  the  hostile  Iroquois  in  an  unsuc- 

of  the  gods,'  but  it  has  been  conceived  sophistically  cessful   attempt  to  secure   the  release  of  some 

to  mean  twilight  of  the  gods,'  and  as  the  Ootter-  French   prisoners.     Ten  years   later,   as   Father 

ddmmerung  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  Wagnerian  Superior,  he  was  active  in  gathering  the  remnant 

music-drama  Der  Ring  des  Vibelungen.    The  fun-  0f  the  Hurons  who  had  escaped  the  massacres  by 

damental  conception  of  the  ragnarok  is  the  end  of  the  Iroquois.     In  1657  with  another  priest  and 

the  Golden  Age,  brought  about  by  the  conflict  of  a  few  lay  companions  he  visited  the  Onondaga 

the  two  types  of  Norse  gods,  known  respectively  as  tribe  of  Iroquois ;  while  among  them  a  plot  was 

JEsir  and  Vanir,  and  by  the  fair's  violation  of  formed   to   murder   him,    and   he   escaped   with 

their  oaths.     The  chief  source  of  these  concep-  great  difficulty.    In  1666  he  returned  to  France, 

tions  is  the  poem  of  the  Elder  Edda,  called  the  where  he  labored  as  the  agent  for  the  missions 

Yoluspa,   a  mixture   of  heathen   and   Christian  in  New  France.    His  writings  give  a  good  picture 

conceptions.     The  battle  between  the  gods  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Jesuits  of  New 

demons  is  ushered  in  with  the  appearance  of  the  France  labored,  and  one  of  his  Relacions   (that 

divine  war  maidens,  the  Walkyries.     Balder,  the  for  1648)  contains  the  first  mention  of  Niagara 

beautiful  god,  is  dead,  through  Loki's  malignant  Falls.    He  wrote  Vie  de  la  Mere  Saint  Augustine, 

treachery,   and  his  fate  seals  the  doom  of  the  religieuse  hospitaliere  de  Quebec  en  la  Nouvelle 

other  gods.    The?  giant  watchman  Eggther  strikes  France   (Paris,   1672),  Relaoion  de  ce  qui  s*est 

his  harp,  and  in  each  of  the  three  worlds,  that  of  passe'  de  plus  remarquables  6s  missions  des  Peres 

the  giants,   the   jEsir,   and   Hel,   a  cock   crows  de  la  Compagme  en  la  Nouvelle  France  during 

calling  the   warriors  to  the  battle.     The  hell-  the  years  1645-52  and  1656-57    (7  vols.,  Paris, 

hound  Garme  bays  aloud;  the  wolf  Fenrir  tears  1647-57),  and  other  works.     Consult  The  Jesuit 

his  chain.     On  the  earth  men  are  engaged  in  Relations  and  Allied  Documents,  edited  by  Reu- 

bloodshed  and   incest.     Floods  rise  everywhere,  bens  Gold  Thwaits    (73  vols.,   Cleveland,   Ohio, 

The  old  world  tree,  the  ash  Yggdrasil,  sways  to  1896-1901).       Consult,     also,     Parkman,     The 

its  roots.     Then  the  god  Heimdaler  sounds  his  Jesuits  of  North  America    (Boston,   1867,  later 

horn,  calling  the  gods  to  the  fray.     In  mighty  ed.,  1897). 

^L}h%  femo"11^  °°3J  marching  against  BAaTrET,   ra-ga;,   Coctdt    (1784-1842).     An 

the  gods  from  the  east,  north,  and  south.     Odin  Awi    .„ on  TO '>,„,?+  L„a  ™iu;„1i  *~™^:L*     tt- 

BunL    in    combat    with    Fenrir-    Frevr    with  Amencan  merchant  and  political  economist.    He 

^f^T^  ~uw*o  II™^  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  studied  at  the  Uni- 

Surtr;  Thor  with  the  serpent  Midgard;  all  the  yerg.       of  Penn    lvan{;    ^nd  havi       shi  ^  in 

three  gods  fall  m  the  stjuggte.    The  demons  are  1804  ^  8Upercar£0  ^  Santo  Domin|o,  published 

masters  of  the  battle-field.    The  sun  grows  black,  Mg  r^um  *  8hort  AccQUnt  Qf  ,'J  pre8€nt 

the  earth  sinks  into  the  sea,  the  stors  fall  from  £ate  of  Affair8  in  8tt   Domingo;    In    i805   a 

rT?;     YtPOrnnfnd     %  ^Fx  **  a    gh     *™  **ond  ™y*&  resulted  in  A  Circumstantial  Ac- 

licks  the  sky     The  world  and  the  gods  are  gone  count    ofJt^    Ma88acre   in   8U   Dorningo,     He 

But  from   out  of  the  flood  rises  a  new  earth  k            m  ^    War  Qf  m     wafl  admyitted  to 

which  unsown  grows  gram,  and  the  iEsir  come  4.      i*,     .      1QOft         ,   *--»«   iqoo   +«   iqo7   „,«« 

again.     Consult  Chan&pie  de  la  Saussaye,  The  ?e.fbfJn*          '   and  from   1822   to   1827   was 

d-j-  •        *  4i.    m     * /t>^*««    mno\  United  States  consul  at  Rio  Janeiro.    When  sub- 

BeUgto*  of  the  Teutons  (Boston,  1902).  geauently  made  chargi  d'affaires,  he  negotiated 

BAGOZnr,    ra-g^zen,    Zenaide   Alexeievxa  a  treaty  with  Brazil.     He  was  an  exponent  of 

(1835—).    A  Russian- American  author,  born  in  free  trade,  and  wrote  on  that  subject  The  Prin- 

Russia,  where  she  was  educated.     After  several  ciples  of  Free  Trade   (1835).     His  other  works 

years    spent    in   travel,    she    emigrated    to    the  include  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Present 

United   States  in   1874.     Among  her   published  State  of  the  Circulating  Medium  in  the  United 

works  are:   The  Story  of  Chaldea   (1886);   The  States    (1815)    and   On  Currency  and  Banking 

Story  of  Assyria  (1887) ;  The  Story  of  Media,  (1839). 
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BAGTTLY.     A  term  applied  to  an  irregular  (1815-17);  Danske  Loesebog   (1700);  and,  with 

line  employed  in  heraldry  (q.v.).  Nyerup,  Bidrag  til  den  danske  Ditekunsts  His 

RAGUSA,  ra-goTJ'za    (Slav.  Dubrovnik).     A  torie  (1800-28). 
historic  town  and  fortified  seaport  in  the  Crown-        BAHL,  ral,  Kabl   (1812-65).     An  Austrian 

land  of  Dalmatia,  Austria,  situated  at  the  foot  historical  and  portrait  painter,  born  in  Vienna, 

of  San  Sergio,  50  miles  south-southeast  of  Mos-  gon  of  the  engraver  Karl  Heinrich  Rahl  (1779 

tar   (Map:  Austria,  F  5).     It  is  a  walled  city  1843)      First  instructed  by  his  father,  he  entered 

with  many  towers  and  intersected  by  the  Corso,  the  Vienna  Academy  in   1827,  won  a  prize  in 

once  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  now  containing  the  1831    with    "David    in   the    Cave   of  AdulUm." 

most  interesting  features  of  the  town,  including  went  ^  Municn  and  Stuttgart,  where  he  found 

the  Palazzo  Rettorale   (fourteenth  and  fifteenth  a  8ympathetic  adviser  in  Eberhard  Wachter,  and 

centuries),  the  former  residence  of  the  rectors  after    his    retum    ^    Vienna     (1834)     painted 

of  the  Republic,  the  old  mint,  the  custom  house,  "Kriemhild    Declaring   Hagen    Siegfried's   Mur- 

and  the   cathedral  completed  in   1713.     Among  derer»    (1835>   Vienna  Museum).     In   1836  he 

other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Pala^°  went  to  Venice  where  he  copied  Titian  and  thence 

Communale,  the  museum,  and  the  theatre.     The  pr0ceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in  conRenial 

harbor  is  small  and  unprotected  and  most  of  the  intercourse    with    Koch     Thorwaldsen,    Riepen- 

heavier  vessels  anchor  at  Gravosa,   about   four  hausen,  and  Genelli  and  cultivated  an  eclecticism 

miles  from  the  town.    The  chief  products  are  oil,  which   borrowed  color  and  technique   from  the 

silk,  leather,  and  liqueurs.    There  is  some  transit  Venetians    and   composition    from   Raphael  and 

trade   with   Herzegovina.     Population,   in    1900,  Michelangelo.     From  this  Roman  sojourn  date 

13.174.  "Hagen     and     Volker     at     Kriemhild's     Door" 

Ragusa  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  about  (1836),  "Confederation  on  the  Rutli,  1307,"  and 

the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  by  refugees  "Charles    of    Anjou    Finding    Manfred's    Bodv" 

from  Ragusa  Vecchia  or  Old  Ragusa  (the  ancient  ( 1838>  Vienna  Museum) .    He  returned  to  Vienna 

Eptdaurus),   probably   destroyed   by   the   Slays.  in  1838>  but  by  the  end  of  1839  wa8  ^^^  in 

Although  successively  subject  to  Constantinople,  Rome,  where  he  remained  until  1847.    The  works 

Venice,   Hungary,    Servia,   and   Bosnia,    Ragusa  executed  in  Rome  during  that  period  include  a 

enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy  and  huge  altar-piece  with  thirty  figures  "Saint  Joseph 

repeatedly  fought  against  every  encroachment  on  of  Calasanza"   ( 1841,  Piarist  Church,  Vienna) ; 

its  independence.     At  the   close  of  the  Middle  "Persecution  0f  Christians  in  the  Catacombs  of 

Ages  it  became  tributary  to  Turkey,  and  under  Rome»    (1844,    Kunsthalle,    Hamburg;    replica, 

Turkish  overlordship  rose  to  the  position  of  one  1349^  National  Gallery,  Berlin) ;  and  "Entrv  of 

of  the  principal  centres  of  commerce  in  Southern  Manfred  into  Lucera'*  (1846,  Vienna  Museum), 

Europe.    Its  territory  embraced  over  500  square  besides   several  genre   scenes   and   various  por- 

miles.     Its  institutions  were  aristocratic.     The  traits.    The  year  1848  found  him  aa  corrector  at 

severe  earthquakes  during  the  sixteenth  century,  tne  Vienna  Academy,  which  was,  however,  closed 

and  especially  that  of  1667,  when  the  town  lost  during    the    revolutionary    disturbances,    when 

one-fifth  of  its  inhabitants,  put  an  end  to  the  Rahl  took  up  his  abode  in  Munich,  until  ap- 

prosperity  of  the  little  Republic.   Seized  by  Napo-  pointed    to   a   temporary   professorship   at  the 

leon  in  1806,  it  was  deprived  of  its  independence  Vienna  Academy,  in  1850.    He  resigned  after  one 

in  1808  and  awarded  to  Austria  by  the  Congress  term  and  opened  a  private  school  of  painting, 

of  Vienna  in  1814.     From  the  fifteenth  to  the  which  was  at  once  attended  by  twenty-five  of  his 

eighteenth  century  Ragusa  was  a  great  seat  of  pupils   and  many  more  thereafter.      For  years 

South  Slavic  literature.    The  most  famous  of  the  underrated  and  slighted  by  those  in  authority, 

Ragusan  poets  was  Gundulic*  (q.v.),  who  died  in  he   won   at    last   deserved*  recognition   in   1856 

1638.     Consult  Jackson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  ii.    (Ox-  through  the  patronage  of  Baron  Sina,  the  Greek 

ford,  1887).  banker,  who  secured  his  services  for  the  decora- 

BAGTJSA.  A  city  in  the  Province  of  Syra-  tion  of  the  Greek  church  in  Vienna,  the  composi- 
cuse,  Sicily,  situated  on  a  steep  ridge,  on  the  tion  of  a  grand  frieze,  representing  the  "Develop- 
right  bank  of  the  Ragusa,  15  miles  from  the  sea,  ment  of  the  Sciences  in  Greece"  ( 1860)  for  the 
and  32  miles  by  rail  west-southwest  of  Syracuse  University  of  Athens,  and  whose  palace  in  Vienna 
(Map:  Italy,  J  11).  Around  the  town  ancient  he  adorned  in  1861  with  four  superb  easel  paint- 
tombs  have  been  dug  out.  The  city  has.  a  ings  of  "Episodes  from  the  heroic  Age  of  Greece'1 
Gothic  church,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  technical  and  the  "Four  Elements.1'  The  facade  of  the 
school.  There  are  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  Heinrichshof  he  decorated  in  1862  with  twelve 
woolens,  and  furniture,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  allegorical  figures  of  "The  Arts  of  Peace,"  and 
cattle,  and  cheese.  Population  (commune,  includ-  the  staircase  of  the  Arsenal  in  1863  with  the 
ing  Ragusa  Inferiore),  in  1881,  30,721;  in  1901,  allegories  of  "War  and  Strategy,"  "Fame  and 
31,922.  Honor,"    "Courage   and    Wisdom,"    and  "Unity 

BAGTJSA,  Duke  of.    See  Mabmont.  and  Power,"  having  shortly  before  been  appointed 

BAHBEK,  ra'bek,  Knud  Lyne  (1760-1830).  professor  at  the  academy.  Among  more  than  400 
A  Danish  poet  and  author,  born  in  Copenhagen,  portraits  which  he  is  said  to  have  painted  are 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Copen-  those  of  many  contemporary  celebrities  in  art, 
hagen  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Aesthetics  literature,  and  science.  Many  admirable  de- 
there  in  1790.  From  1785  to  1809  he  directed  the  signs  for  future  decorative  work  remained  unfin- 
Minerva,  a  literary  periodical  of  great  influence,  ished  at  his  death.  Consult:  Hottner,  Karl  Rahl 
and  he  also  edited  Den  Danske  Tilskuer  {The  (Vienna,  1863);  George-Mayer,  Erinncrungen  an 
Danish  Spectator)  in  1791-1808,  and  in  1815-22.  Karl  Rahl  (ib.,  1882);  Reber,  Geschichte  dcr 
His  own  works  include  numerous  editions  of  the  neueren  deutschen  Kunst,  ii.  (Leipzig,  18841: 
Scandinavian  poets,  particularly  Holberg;  the  Bodenstein,  in  AUgemeine  deutsche  Biographic, 
critical     Ludtcig     Holberg    som    LystspUdigter  xxvii.    ( ib.,  1888 ) ;  and  Pecht,  Deutsche  Kunst- 
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fer  det  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderti,   iv.    (N8rd-  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  and  entered  the  civil 

lingen,  1885) .  service.    The  agricultural  crisis  of  1846-47,  which 

SAEN,  ran,  Johahn  Rcdoi*   (1841-).    A  Racism  believed  to  be  due  to  the  difficulty 

Swiss  art-historian,  born  at  Zurich.    After  study-  ^i*  V     lf  h  tb«  uTt11-  ^jT'J  8f!Ur^  w      ^ 

tag  at  the  universities  of  Zurich,  Bonn,  and  Ber-  Jf*  *lm  *°  establish  in  Heddesdorf  and  Weyer- 

lin  and  instigating  in  Italy  the  art-monuments  JjJ«*  *****  cred,t  associations   through  which 

of  the  early  Christian  Era,  he  established  himself  thf.  small  fanner  might  obtain  loans  at  a  low 

as  privat-docent  in  his  native  city,  where  he  was  rate,  of  "Merest,  thereby  escaping  his  former  de- 

tppinted  professor  at  the  university  in  1877,  ^S^T^ZS?-  t^^A^VfiZZl 

aiTat  the  Polytechnicum  in  1883.  'His  prin-  •*""•  propaganda   for   his  idea,  organizing 

cipal  works   include:    Oeschichte  der  bildendm  ZT^lS*1  Cred'     IT^T'  Unt'1   '£ 

Ki**te  in  der  Schuxiz  von  den  Mesten  Zeiten  ^66  his  health  was  so  shattered  by  overwork 

bis  turn  Schlues  de,  Mittelalters  (1876) ;  Kuntt-  *■**•  VSJ0^^   *J&! "  J™   P,ubl1? 

r«».»   (1893) ;   and  similar  treatises  on  other  *la  death  the  ^"^l*?™.1  1«"»Jwociations  had 

cantons.     In    1879    he    became    editor    of    the  bwo^  numerous  and  had  proved  of  the  greatest 

.              ,..        i.      •      •    i     j  i*    *        ij  value  to  the  small  farmers.     Raineisen  wrote: 

Anzetger  fur  schtcetzensohe  Altertumskunde.  In8truktion  zur  OescUfts  und  BuckfUhrung  der 

&AHTJ,  ra1i<5<5   (Skt.  Rahu,  the  seizer,  from  Darlehnskasaenvereine  (1869)  j  Die  Darlehnskaa- 

nbk,  Gk.   Xof^imtf,    lambanein,  to  seize).     In  senvereine  (1887);  Kurze  Anleitung  zur  OrUnd- 

Indian  mythology,  the  son  of  Vipracitti  and  Sim-  ung  von  Dar lehnskassenvereinen  (1888). 

hika,  and  the  demon  who  is  the  cause  of  the  BAIKBS,    riks,   Robert    (1735-1811).     The 

fck'j^  *lLT°™B  tt  nl  nSESf  2  founder  °f  Sunday  "dH»h.     He  was  born  at 

the  milk-ocean,    Kahu,   one   of   the   Daityas   or  r«i#*«««-*«»    v*~\**a     q^+^k^   w     itqc     «„„ 

demons,  came  unnoticed  among  the  gods  and  ob-  G1TfL^r,«  ?*gland,   September   14,   1735;   suc- 

tained  a  portion  of  the  ambrolia  thus  produced.  £fded  h*  father  "  P™**  an£  proprietor  of  the 

His  head  was  cut  off  by  Vishnu;  but  the  nectar  ^Ce**f  ^Tf  l™!*  ?*•    8°  Wnt?nued  *j" 

had   reached    his   throat   and   consequently   his  18?2\   He.  "■  fir8t  *eard,  J*  "J  connection  with 

head   had   already    become    immortal.      Out   of  J?1""*"' Jai1  ™l£tl0n  <  "f8).  a*d .J*11^ .!«*- 

hatred  for  the  sun  and  moon,  who  had  informed  llc.  »«***»   to  the   pitiable   condition   of   the 

on  him,  he  now  pursues  them  with  implacable  P?18™^    In  July  1780,  he  opened  in  Gloucester 

hatred,  seizing  them  at  intervals,  and  thus  caus-  ^  ??*  "tv?1   u  w w 7  1°'  £     1Mt™5tl0;  of 

ing  their  eclfpses.     According  to  a  later  form  ^reIL ,  Cc»8ul*  hl*  **  by  £"*°>T  (J^do»j 

of  the  legend  both  the  head  and  the  tail  of  the  1?77>  ;  ^^^^0^^^  iU  **"  ""* 

demon  called  Ketu  ascended  to  heaven,  and  there  ht*  Worh  (Bristol,  1899).    See  Sunday  Schools. 

still  produce  the  eclipses  of  sun  and  moon  either  BAIL  (OP.  raale,  rasle,  Fr.  rflte,  rail,  rattling 
by  swallowing  them  or  by  making  them  unclean  in  the  throat,  from  OF.  roller,  Fr.  r&ler,  to  rattle 
by  his  approach.  Rahu  was  accordingly  reck-  in  the  throat,  from  MDutch  ratelen,  Ger.  rasseln, 
oned  among  the  planets  which,  on  account  of  to  rattle;  connected  with  Gk.  icpadalptip,  Jcra- 
their  wanderings,  are  regarded  as  of  evil  omen,  dainein,  to  swing;  so  called  from  its  cry).  A 
In  modern  India  he  is  the  godling  of  two  low-  bird  of  the  subfamily  Rail  in  se,  especially  of  the 
caste  tribes,  the  Dusadhs  and  Dhangars,  in  the  genus  Rallus,  related  to  the  coots  and  gallinules, 
eastern  districts  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  and  more  remotely  to  the  cranes.  Rails  have  a 
where  he  is  propitiated  by  the  rite  of  passing  slender  bill,  usually  longer  than  the  head,  the 
through  a  fire  kindled  in  his  honor.  Rahu  is  a  body  of  a  very  compressed  form,  wings  of  mod- 
post- Vedic  demon,  his  Vedic  predecessor  as  the  erate  length,  a  short  tail,  long  and  strong  legs, 
fiend  who  eclipses  the  sun  being  Svarbanu.  In  an<i  long  toes.  The  only  European  species  is  the 
Hindu  astronomy  Rahu  is  the  moon's  ascending,  common  or  water  rail  (Rallus  aquaticus)', 
and  Ketu  is  its  descending  node,  which  dwells  in  marshes  and  the  reedy  margins 
BAHWAY,  ra/wa.  A  city  in  Union  County,  of  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is  generally  a  bird  of 
New  Jersey,  20  miles  southwest  of  New  York  passage,  breeding  in  the  north,  and  migrating 
City;  on  the  Rah  way  River,  and  on  the  Penn-  southward  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The  bird 
sylvania  Railroad  (Map:  New  Jersey,  D  2).)  An  is  about  11%  inches  long.  The  sexes  are  similar 
attractive  suburban  city,  Rahway  is  well  laid  in  plumage,  olive  brown,  marked  with  black 
out,  and  has  many  handsome  residences  of  busi-  above;  bluish  ash  color  beneath,  with  white 
ness  men  of  the  greater  cities  in  the  vicinity,  transverse  markings  on  the  belly.  The  water 
There  is  a  public  library  with  15,000  volumes,  rail  feeds  on  worms,  mollusks,  and  soft  vegetable 
As  an  industrial  centre,  Rahway  is  of  consider-  substances.  It  is  in  high  esteem  for  the  table, 
able  importance,  its  establishments  including  an  !n  the  United  States  six  or  seven  species  are 
extensive  printing  house  and  manufactories  of  known.  The  Virginia  rail  (Rallus  Virginianus) 
steel  castings,  chemicals,  felt  goods,  music  boxes,  is  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  States, 
carriages,  electrical  supplies,  lace  curtains,  and  but  not  often  seen,  because  of  its  great  shyness, 
shirts.    Population,  in  1890,  7105;  in  1900,  7935.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  water  rail  of  Eu- 

BAIBOUNI,    rl-bo-le^,    Fk^cesco.      *.  j^^^^ttt  KTS& 

rsANciA.  in  general.    ( See  Colored  Plate  of  Game  Birds  ac- 

RATFFEISEK,  rlfTzen,  Fbiedrich  Wilhelm  companying  article  Grouse  and  also  Colored  Plate 
(1818-88).  A  German  economist,  founder  of  the  of  Eggs  of  Game  and  Water  Birds.)  The  king- 
German  agrarian  loan  funds,  born  at  Hamm  an  rail,  or  freshwater  marsh-hen  (Rallus  elegans)  is 
der  Sieg.  In  1835  he  entered  the  army,  but  was  a  much  larger  bird,  inhabiting  marshes  throughout 
compelled  to  abandon  that  profession  because  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  while  the  clapper-rail, 
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or  salt-water  marsh-hen  (Rallus  crepitans),  is  ex-  tribe  Phengodini,  the  female  of  which  is  worm- 

tremely  abundant  in  the  salt-water  marshes  of  the  like  or  larviform,  and  which  is  said  to  give  out 

Atlantic  Coast.  Each  of  these  is  about  15  inches  a  strong  red  light  from  the  two  extremities  and 

long,  and  both  are  shot  in  great  numbers  for  the  a  green  light  from  numerous  points  along  the 

table,  while  their  eggs  are  also  regarded  as  a  sides  of  the  body,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 

delicacy.     The  mangrove-hen    {Rallus   longiros-  miniature  railway  train.    These  beetles  occur  not 

tris)  is  a  similar  species  of  the  West  Indies;  and  infrequently  in  parts  of  South  America,  and  the 

a  close  ally  {Rallus  obsoletus)  belongs  to  Cali-  name  originated   apparently  in  Paraguay.    In 

fornia.    All  these  species  are  much  alike  in  the  the  United  States  very  rare  representatives  of 

compressed   shape  of  the  body,   long  bill,  and  the  genera  Phengodes  and  Zarhipis  hare  similar 

large  feet.    The  prevailing  colors  are  olive,  gray,  larviform  luminous  females.    Compare  Lumisos- 

fuscous,  cinnamon-brown,  black,  and  white ;  tne  ITT  OF  Animals. 

sides  and  under  parts  are  handsomely  barred.  RAILWAY  BROTHERHOODS.  Organize 
The  name  'rail'  is  often  given  to  certain  Amen-  tions  of  ^  emplovees  for  the  protection  of 
can  coots  and  is  universally  extended  to  those  their  interests  and  the  advancement  of  their 
rail-like  birds  of  the  genus  Porzana  which  in-  emdMm  in  «>  far  as  dependent  on  them- 
habit  drier  lands^and  in  England  are  caUed  ^^  The  flr9fc  five  organ^tion8  dcscribed 
crakes  (qv.).  The  most  abundant  and  best  Mow  ftre  common}y  ^f^^  to  in  the  trade- 
known  of  these  is  the  sora,  or  Carolina  rail  {Por-  union  world  ft8  «£e  t  railroa4i  brothep 
zana  Carolina),  which  isi *  favorite  object  of  hood  ,  and  th  £  ^  distinguished  from 
sport,  with  dogs    in  the  Southern  States.    Two  ^    ^      trades-unions    of    the  Country   by 

££  r^^  rsual  r^Tnd11  thhighIy  r^'ir 

j  i    vi    ^     •*    j-    •     x«  j.-i-  oi     government,     ana     the     great     emphasis 

rare  and  remarkable  for  its  diminutive  size,  dark       ,.  J  .,  ,  '  .,       , *      .        *  ^  - 

color,  and  seclusive  habits.  whl<*  ^  J&"  ♦upoa  •*■  '  ^^  *°" 

Th4  rails  form  a  highly  generalized  family,  with  "embers.     MVhrie  the  railway  brotherhoods  are 

a  numerous  fossil  ancestry  going  back  to  the  on.,an  exceptionally  friendly  footing  with  the 

Eocene.     They  are  distrM  th^ughout  the  SST^STSS  ^it^ES?  fif^S 

islands.    Many  of  these  were  restricted  to  one  themselves  as  preeminently  protective  jwsocia- 

„..*„„  „»  »„„..  +«  „  .i._i.  ui.-j    .„,i  v.j  i^,*  tions,  and  each  maintains  a  large  protective  or 

?E  L,  m Th.i^wl.™ "&J tt,  ?h  Jlilm-  rtrik«  '"id.    They  also  differ  from  the  ordinary 

the  use  of  their  wings  long  before  they  became  a«,«»5«««  ^~;~„  ;„  +u~  ;~,~~_+„«~  _i.:,.i.  *k-« 

known  to  ornithologists;  thly  were  thus  defense-  ^er'cf nJ™i°* m  th/  "JP0"1***  which  they 

leas   and    several    sneei^s    have    beonme    extinct.  attacb  to  tbe  feature  of  mutual  insurance.    Affili- 

£!!  a? L*  . ^species   nave    become  extinct.  ated  ^tfl        fl    f  th    brotherhood8  is  a  u&te 

Prominent  examples  are  the  genus  Notornis  of  !„.,.„  q^s^-   „!,«  *«^fi,«»  ™„  ;„♦«;„  „;*i, 

the  New  Zealand  region,  and  the  strange  little  *5£?Z  ^™SU  h™M^    thSvI^ 

wingless   rail   of   Tristan   d'Acunha.      Consult:  ^f*/"*  £?m  the  brotherhoods  themselves,  a 

i?„„«a    n*--^.  /t^„^«    ioah\     xr«™+««    n,.,.  joint  home  for  aged  and  disabled  railroad  em- 

5^5  %£  (^?nd°^  WJiJK*1^  ^    ^T  P1^^  »t  Highland,  Illinois. 

ary  of  Birds   (New  York,  1896) ;  and  for  the  r  m*       m:i    *     u^Lu^u^a  •  ; 

American  species  general  works,  especially  Job,  .  T?e    railway    Motherhoods    are    very    simi- 

Among  the  Water  Powl  (New  York/1902) .    See  lar  in  organization  and  government.  The  supreme 

Flightless  Bibds;  Extinct  Animals;  Wkka;  Ppwers  are  vested  in  a  biennial  national  conven- 

and  Plate  of  Rails,  etc.  £ion      The  most  striking  feature  which  these 

brotherhoods  have  m  common,  however,  is  their 

RAILROADS.     See  Railways.  system  of  legislative  and  adjustment  boards.  (I) 

RAILROAD  TELEGRAPHERS,  Obdeb  or.  *h*  l<*kj»*»*e  board  constitutes  the  lobby  of  the 
See  Railway  Bbothebhoods.  *ai!wav  laborers.  Whenever  a  majority  of  the 
«  «.-«A1TV  —..,„  .  ,  .  divisons  of  any  Stater  or  Province  so  desire,  their 
xt  ^F1,  TT  *u  i  V°V™*1  ™me  ™  representatives  assemble  at  the  State  or  Pnmn- 
New  England  for  the  apple-maggot,  the  larva  of  cial  capital  and  effect  a  general  organization, 
a  trypetid  fly  {Trypeta  pomonella),  given  be-  usually  selecting  one  or  two  delegates— the  chair- 
cause  it  spread  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads.  man  and  secretary-treasurer—aa  a  permanent 
1%  is  a  native  of  the  Northern  United  States  and  legislative  committee.  A  plan  has  now  been  de 
Canada,  extending  south  along  the  Appalachian  viged  by  wmcn  the  chairmen  of  the  legislative 
Mountains.  The  larva  is  a  footless  maggot,  boards  of  the  several  organizations  mav  combine 
which  lives  in  the  pulp  of  the  apple  and  tunnels  m  a  Railroad  Brotherhoods'  Legislative  Board 
it  with  winding  channels,  making  here  and  there  and  8UCh  boards  now  exist  in  several  States.  <2) 
discolored  excavations  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  boarQ8  of  adju8tment,  also  known  as  pro- 
When  ready  to  transform,  the  maggot  leaves  the  tectiye  b^^  are  charged  w5th  the  investigation 
apple,  falls  to  the  ground  and  beneath  the  sur-  of  gtiiewmon  '^  the  collective  bargaining  eon- 
face  enters  the  pupal  state,  m  which  condition  cerning  wages  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
it  remains  until  the  middle  of  the  following  sum-  ment  In  ral  each  divi8ion  op  loca,  uni(m 
mer,  when  the  perfect  fly  escapes.  The  fly  is  ,  ^  ^  ievance  eommittee  or  board  of 
shining  black  with  a  rust-red  head  and  legs,  and  ftdjuttment  an^the  chairmen  of  the  local  ^^ 
whitish  wings  with  dusky  bands.  The  eggs  are  ^  ^  f  ^  constitute  a  general 
Jrult't^  J—  of'adjustmerit  fo/that  system.  J^ere 
forated  by  the  codling  moth.  Thin-skinned  sum-  tw(\or  more.  ■n»»te  ^tems  ?re  controUed  bja 
mer  and  fall  apples  are  preferred  by  it  to  the  Bingle  syndicate  the  Locomotive  Engineers  pr^ 
winter  varieties  •  Vlde  for  a  stl11  ni#ner  ooard  or  executive  com- 
mittee of  adjustment,  covering  all  the  roads  in- 

RATXWAY  BEETLE.     A  curious  beetle  of  eluded  in  the  syndicate.    The  adjustment  system 

the  family  Malacodermidse  and  probably  of  the  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  declare  a  strike, 


RAILS,    GALLINULES,   AND    JACANA 


1.  COON    CRAKE    (Cm    era*) 

2.  SOU*  or  CAROLINA  RAIL  (Pomm  Carolina). 
8.  WEKA  or  FLIGHTLESS  RAIL  (Ocynromum  auati 


4.  PURPLE  QALLINUIE  (lonoi-flla 

B.  JACANA   Uicana  jacaiwl. 

6.  AMERICAN  COOT  (Fullea  »i"* 
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The  local  grievance  committee,  the  general  board  nial  conventions  the  principal  powers  are  exer- 
of  adjustment,  and  the  chief  executive  officer  cised  by  a  salaried  grand  chief  conductor  and  a 
must  all  attempt  to  settle  the  grievance  by  board  of  three  trustees.  The  mutual  benefit 
peaceable  negotiations  with  the  railroad  officials  department  is  separately  conducted  and  is  con- 
before  a  proposal  to  strike  may  be  considered,  trolled  largely  by  three  insurance  commissioners, 
and  then,  in  most  of  the  brotherhoods,  it  must  from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  lies  to  a  board 
be  indorsed  by  the  chief  executive,  the  board  of  of  directors.  Policies  of  from  $1000  to  $3000  are 
adjustment,  and  two-thirds  of  the  members  who  issued  at  an  average  cost  per  year  of  about  $16 
will  be  involved.  per  $1000  of  insurance.  The  order  is  noted  for 
With  the  exception  of  the  Telegraphers  and  the  its  conservative  methods  and  its  elaborate  ma- 
International  Association  of  Car  Workers,  the  chinery  for  conciliation  and  collective  bargain- 
railroad  organizations  are  not  affiliated  with  the  ing.  It  maintains,  however,  a  protective  fund  of 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and,  notwith-  $100,000,  and  striking  members  are  paid  $50  a 
standing  the  essential  similarity  of  their  inter-  month  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months. 
ests,  the  frequent  attempts  to  create  a  general  Reports  covering  the  biennial  period  ending 
federation  of  railway  employees  have  signally  December  31,  1902,  show  424  divisons,  27,809 
failed.  The  United  Order  of  Railway  Employees  members,  24,488  members  of  the  insurance  de- 
was  formed  in  1889,  but  was  dissolved  in  1891.  partment,  and  the  payment  during  this  period  of 
In  1893  the  American  Railway  Union  was  organ-  604  insurance  claims  amounting  to  $1,206,000. 
ized  with  the  object  of  bringing  all  railway  em-  The  official  journal  is  The  Railway  Conductor, 
ployees  under  a  single  jurisdiction,  but  it  received  published  monthly  at  the  headquarters  in  Cedar 
its  death  blow  in  the  Chicago  strike  of  1894.    In  Rapids,  Iowa. 

1895  another  alliance  was  formed,  in  accordance  (3)  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
with  what  is  known  as  the  Cedar  Rapids  plan,  was  organized  December  1,  1873,  and  operated  as 
between  the  five  railway  brotherhoods.  This  a  fraternal  organization  until  1877,  when  it 
loose  alliance  was  superseded  in  April,  1898,  by  a  adopted  trade-union  tactics,  absorbed  the  exist- 
more  centralized  Federation  of  American  Railway  ing  lodges  of  the  aggressive  International  Fire- 
Employees,- which  in  turn  was  dissolved  February  men's  Union  and  Protective  Association,  became 
1, 1900,  leaving  the  Cedar  Rapids  agreement  still  involved  in  the  railroad  strikes  of  1877,  lost  its 
in  force.  This  agreement  provides  for  united  funds  and  a  large  part  of  its  membership,  and  by 
action  among  the  five  brotherhoods  in  settling  1878  seemed  bankrupt  and  in  a  hopeless  condi- 
grievances  and  conducting  strikes.  tion.     In   1880,  however,  the  strike  policy  was 

(1)  The  Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  abandoned  and  the  national  officers  were  changed, 
Locomotive  Engineers,  the  oldest  and  most  pow-  witn  the  result  that  since  that  year  the  brother- 
erful  of  the  railway  unions,  was  organized  nood  ha*  grown  from  about  3000  members  to  45,- 
August  17,  1863,  as  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Foot-  112  at  the  beginning  of  1903.  The  government, 
board,  and  reorganized  under  the  present  name  °*  the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  does  not  differ 
one  year  later.  Between  the  biennial  national  materially  from  that  of  the  engineers  and  con- 
conventions  the  supreme  powers  are  centred  ductors.  Each  member  is  assessed  50  cents  quar- 
largely  in  the  grand  chief  engineer,  who  is  ^rly  for  a  protective  fund,  assessments  ceasing 
elected  by  the  convention  for  a  term  of  four  wnen  $250,000  have  been  accumulated.  Members 
years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $5000  a  year.  on  8tnke  are  Paid  $25  a  month  for  a  P**"0*1 
The  brotherhood  lays  unusual  emphasis  upon  not  to  exceed  three  months.  The  brotherhood 
charity  and  mutual  insurance.  The  local  subdi-  maintains  a  useful  and  successful  employment 
visions  in  almost  every  case  pay  sick  and  out-of-  bureau.  The  official  organ  is  the  Locomotive 
work  benefits;  while  the  international  division  Bremen's  Magazine,  published  monthly  at  Pe- 
maintains  a  charity  fund  for  the  payment  of  oria»  Illinois. 

pensions  to  the  needy  widows  and  children  of  W  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  was 
deceased  members,  the  expenditures  for  which  organized  September  23,  1883,  as  the  Brotherhood 
average  about  $42,000  a  year.  The  insurance  of  Railroad  Brakemen,  and  adopted  its  present 
system  of  the  brotherhood  is  conducted  by  an  name  in  189°.  Jt  admits  conductors,  baggage- 
auxiliary  company — The  Locomotive  Engineers'  men»  brakemen,  flagmen,  yard-masters,  assistant 
Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Association  yard-masters,  yard  conductors,  foremen,  and 
—which  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  switchmen.  In  structure  and  government  the 
March  3,  1894.  From  its  first  organization  in  brotherhood  is  about  identical  with  that  of  the 
1867  to  January,  1903,  the  insurance  department  Locomotive  Firemen.  Active  members  are  as- 
paid  out  $12,000,000  at  an  average  cost  of  about  sessed  $j  a  year  for  t],e  protective  fund  until 
$16.55  a  year  per  $1000  of  insurance.  The  mor-  it  reaches  $300,000.  Members  participating  in 
tuary  fund  at  that  time  contained  $109,309  and  an  authorized  strike  receive  $35  a  month  during 
the  contingent  or  strike  fund  more  than  $100,000.  its  continuance.  Reports  covering  the  biennial 
There  were  596  subdivisions  in  the  brotherhood  period  ending  December  31,  1902,  show  646  sub- 
with  42,000  members,  of  whom  about  33,000  be-  ordinate  lodges,  54,963  members,  52,591  members 
longed  to  the  insurance  association.  The  official  of  the  beneficiary  department,  and  the  payment 
journal  is  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi-  during  the  two  years  of  1556  insurance  claims 
neer?  Journal,  published  monthly  at  the  head-  amounting  to  $1,670,790.  The  official  organ  is 
quarters  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  the    Railroad    Trainmen's    Journal,    published 

(2)  The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  monthly  at  the  headquarters  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
America  was  organized  July  6,  1868,  as  the  Con-  (5)  The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  was 
ductors'  Brotherhood,  adopted  the  present  title  organized  June  9,  1886,  and  admits  telegraphers, 
in  1878,  and  in  1890  abandoned  the  non-protective  linemen,  levermen,  in  connection  with  the  tele- 
policy  which  it  had  followed  for  a  number  of  graph  department  and  electro-pneumatic  or  me* 
years  and  under  which  members  were  pledged  not  chanical  interlockers.  The  telegraphers  elect  no 
to  participate  in  any  strike.    Between  the  bien-  legislative  boards;  the  representation  of  the  local 
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divisions  in  the  biennial  convention  varies  in  ac-  construction  and  maintenance  of  passenger, 
cordance  with  their  membership,  and  the  power  freight,  and  electric  cars.  In  May,  1903,  there 
of  the  chief  executive  is  somewhat  more  curtailed  were  135  local  lodges  with  a  membership  of  20,- 
than  in  the  other  brotherhoods.  The  mutual  000.  The  official  journal  is  The  Car  Worker, 
benefit  department,  which  was  not  established  published  monthly  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
until  1898,  is  governed  by  an  insurance  commit-  (12)  TJie  United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Em- 
tee  as  in  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  The  ployees  was  organized  in  January,  1901,  and  its 
protective  fund  is  fixed  at  $50,000,  for  the  es-  membership,  which  is  growing  rapidly,  is  prac 
tablishment  of  which  members  are  taxed  $1  a  tically  confined  to  Canada  and  the  States  west  of 
year.  No  fixed  amount  of  strike  pay  is  guar-  the  Mississippi  River.  The  constitution  of  the 
anteed.  Up  to  1902  the  order  was  regarded  as  brotherhood  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  makes 
the  weakest  of  the  large  brotherhoods,  but  from  provision  for  local  and  general  benefit  depart- 
January,  1902,  to  April,  1903,  over  18,000  new  ments  and  boards  of  adjustment  similar  to  those 
members  were  initiated,  making  the  total  mem-  in  the  older  brotherhoods;  but  it  is  strongly  op- 
bership  about  30,000.  The  official  journal  is  posed  to  the  narrow  trade  or  class  organization  of 
The  Railroad  Telegrapher,  published  monthly  at  the  older  brotherhoods,  and  aims  to  unite  in  a 
the  headquarters  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  single  industrial  organization  all  classes  of  rail- 
Among  the  minor  railroad  labor  organizations  way  employees,  particularly  the  lower  grades, 
the  three  immediately  following  closely  resemble  The  brotherhood  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
the  great  brotherhoods  in  their  conservative  Labor  Union  the  most  prominent  exponent  in 
policy,  emphasis  upon  mutual  insurance,  and  America  of  the  alliance  between  organized  labor 
general  form  of  government.  and  socialism. 

(6)  The  International  Brotherhood  of  Mainr  RAILWAY  CARMEN  OP  AMEBICA, 
tenanceof  Way  Employees  w*s  organized  as  the  Bbothebhood  or  g^  ju^^y  Bbotherhoous. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen  of  America 

August  15,  1887,  operated  as  a  fraternal  society  RAILWAY  CLERKS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 

until    1898,   and   adopted   its    present  name   in  NORTH  AMERICA,  National.    See  Railway 

January,  1903.    At  the  latter  date  the  brother-  Brotherhoods. 

hood  comprehended  294  divisions  with  about  10,-  RAILWAY    CONDUCTORS    OF  A1LBRI- 

000  members.    Its  official  journal  is  The  Advance  CA    BHoxnjamoo,)  0F      g^  Railway  Brothei- 

Advocate,  published  monthly  at  the  headquarters  ^JL, 

in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  ^^ 

(7)  The  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America,  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES,  United Brotheb- 
the  successor  of  the  once  powerful  Switchmen's  hood  of.    See  Railway  Brotherhoods. 
Mutual  Aid  Association  founded  in  1881    was  BAIXWAYS,    Law    Affecting.      See  Car- 
organized  m  1897.    Its ^growth  ^d  powerhave  Common;  Negligence;  Corporation. 
been  seriously  hampered  by  the  Brotherhood  of 

Railroad  Trainmen,  which  also  admits  switchmen,  RAILWAYS,  or  RAILROADS.   Roads  upon 

but  at  present  it  seems  thriving.     In  January,  which   lines  of  rails  are   laid  to  facilitate  the 

1903,  the  membership  was  14,000.     The  official  movement  of  vehicles  for  the  carriage  of  freight 

journal  is  the  Journal  of  the  Switchmen's  Union,  and  passengers.    When  employed  without  qualifi- 

published  monthly  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y  cation  the  term  railway  or  railroad  is  generally 

(8)  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  understood  to  indicate  a  road  consisting  of  two 
America  was  organized  in  December,  1900,  and  parallel  lines  of  rails  or  of  multiples  of  such 
includes  all  men  engaged  in  building,  inspecting,  units  upon  which  cars  are  hauled  by  locomotive 
repairing,  oiling,  and  cleaning  railway  cars  in  steam  engines.  With  the  adoption  of  electric 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  This  power  in  place  of  steam  on  considerable  sections 
organization  has  always  been  weak,  and  in  the  of  railway  line,  steam  locomotion  has  become  a 
last  few  years  has  barely  maintained  an  exist-  less  distinctive  characteristic  of  railways  than 
ence.  was  formerly  the  case,  and  the  term  when  nn- 

(9)  The  National  Railway  Clerks9  Association  qualified  has  a  less  definite  meaning  than  for 
of  North  America  was  organized  in  1901,  and  in  merly,  yet  ordinarily  a  steam  railway  is  under- 
April,  1903,  had  4000  members,  organized  into  stood  when  the  term  railway  is  used  by  itself. 
35  local  divisions.  The  Official  Journal  of  the  Railways  employing  other  form  of  motive  power 
N.  R.  C.  A.  is  issued  monthly  from  the  head-  are  similarly  defined  as  electric  railways,  cable 
quarters  in  Akron,  Ohio.  railways,  compressed-air  railways,  etc.,  and  rail- 

The  two  organizations  immediately  following  ways  serving  especial  purposes  or  distinguished 

are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  by   peculiar  characteristics  of  construction  are 

Labor  and  bear  no  peculiar  resemblance  to  the  defined  as  elevated  railways,  logging  railways, 

other  railway  brotherhoods.  plantation  railways,  street  railways,  ship  rail- 

(10)  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  ways,  rack  railways,  etc.  A  railway  may  consist 
Railway  Employees  was  organized  September  15,  of  a  single  line  of  track  with  two  lines  of  rails, 
1892,  and  admits  any  competent  street  railway  when  it  is  known  as  a  single-track  railway,  or 
employee  of  good  moral  character,  except  man-  it  may  consist  of  two,  three,  or  four  lines  of 
agers,  superintendents,  and  foremen.  No  pro-  track,  when  it  is  known,  respectively,  as  a  double 
tective  fund  is  maintained,  but  a  benefit  of  $75  track,  three-track,  or  four-track  railway.  In  a 
is  paid  upon  death  or  total  disability.  The  few  instances  railways  have  been  constructed 
official  journal  is  the  Motorman  and  Conductor,  with  a  track  consisting  of  a  single  line  of  rail, 
published  monthly  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Such  roads  are  known  as  bicycle  railways,  mono- 

(11)  The  International  Association  of  Car  rail  railways,  or  by  other  special  names.  More 
Workers  was  organized  May  22,  1901,  from  local  frequently  railway  lines  are  constructed  with 
lodges  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  tracks  consisting  of  three  lines  of  rails.  Rack 
of  Labor,  and  admits  all  men  employed  in  the  railways  have  this  form  of  track,  aa  also  do  rail- 
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ways  designated  to  carry  both  standard-gauge  mately  became  the  standard  gauge  of  railway 

and  narrow-gauge  cars.  track  in  England  and  America.     It  will  be  ob- 

Eably  History.    The  development  of  the  steam  served  that  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 

railway  is  ordinarily  dated  from  the  opening  to  modern  steam  railway  track  had  been  established 

traffic  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  by  1825,  and  that  it  only  remained  for  future 

in  England,  in  1825.    The  railway,  however,  had  knowledge  and  experience  to  develop  and  perfect 

a  history  long  before   this   date.     Indeed,   the  these  features. 

Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  and  its  im-  The  great  advance  of  the  wrought-iron  edge 
mediate  successor,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  over  previous  forms  of  rails  gave  the  first 
Railway,  were  comparatively  perfect  develop-  strong  impetus  to  the  development  of  a  means 
ments  of  the  art  of  railway  transportation.  To  of  motive  power  for  railways  which  would  be  su- 
understand  fully  the  growth  of  the  steam  railway  perior  to  haulage  by  horses.  The  possibility  of 
it  is,  therefore,  important  to  review  its  early  using  steam  locomotives  at  once  suggested  itself, 
history.  This  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  Steam  carriages  for  operation  on  common  roads 
phases,  namely,  the  development  of  railway  had  been  constructed  long  previous  to  1825. 
track  and  the  evolution  of  railway  motive  power.  ( See  Automobile  ;  Locomotive.)  As  early  as  1804 
To  prevent  confusion,  each  of  these  lines  of  Richard  Trevithick  had  built  a  locomotive  en- 
growth  will  be  considered  separately  so  far  as  gine,  which  at  its  first  trial  upon  the  Merthyr 
is  practicable,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  and  Tydvil  Railway,  in  Wales,  had  hauled 
they  progressed  simultaneously.  wagons  containing  ten  tons  of  coal  at  the  rate 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  rails  of  timber  of  five  miles  per  hour.  In  1812  locomotives  were 
were  laid  at  the  collieries  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  used  by  Blenkinsop  to  haul  coal  between  the 
England,  over  which  by  means  of  bulky  carts  Middleton  collieries  and  Leeds,  and  also  by 
provided  with  rollers  one  horse  could  draw  four  Blackett  at  Wylam.  None  of  these  locomo- 
or  five  tons  of  coal.  The  first  notable  improve-  tives  were  satisfactory.  In  1814  George  Ste- 
ment  of  this  crude  railway  consisted  in  securing  phenson  built  his  first  engine  and  put  it  in 
these  wooden  rails  by  pegs  to  cross-ties  placed  operation  on  the  Killingworth  Railway,  where  it 
two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  in  fastening  on  top  hauled  a  load  of  35  tons  at  the  rate  of  four 
of  the  rails  proper,  which  were  about  six  inches  miles  per  hour  on  a  grade  of  1  in  450.  Stephen- 
square,  strips  of  hard  wood  which  could  be  re-  son  continued  to  build  locomotives,  each  of 
moved  when  worn  and  replaced  with  new  strips  them  an  improvement  over  its  predecessor,  and 
without  disturbing  the  remainder  of  the  struc-  had  them  working  regularly  on  the  Killingworth 
ture.  In  the  year  1735  flat  iron  bars  were  sub-  Railway,  although  they  did  not  supersede  the 
stituted  to  some  extent  for  this  upper  strip  of  work  of  horses.  The  next  step  in  advance  in  the 
wood,  and  in  1767  cast-iron  bars  were  generally  use  of  the  locomotive  was  made  on  the  historic 
substituted  for  the  entire  wooden  rail.  At  first  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  the  construc- 
these  bars  were  flat  and  about  4  inches  wide,  1%  tion  of  which  marked  the  advent  of  a  new  era  in 
inches  thick,  and  4  or  5  feet  long,  with  holes  for  railway  transportation.  Before  passing  from  the 
the  spikes,  but  after  a  few  years  they  were  made  early  history  of  railways  to  this  new  era  it  will 
with  a  ridge  along  the  outside  edge  to  prevent  the  be  interesting  to  summarize  briefly  the  status 
wheels  from  leaving  the  track.  Subsequently,  of  railway  transportation  at  the  time.  In  1825 
the  flange  was  transferred  to  the  inside  edge  of  the  existing  railways  of  Great  Britain  were  28 
the  rail.  In  1789  William  Jessup  introduced  a  in  number,  ranging  in  length  from  4  to  35  miles, 
new  form  of  cast-iron  rail  in  which  the  depth  and  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  400 
was  greater  than  the  width,  which  led  to  the  name  miles.  These  roads  v/ere  used  almost  exclusively 
of  edge  rail  being  given  to  it.  These  rails  were  cast  for  the  transportation  of  mineral  products.  With 
with  a  head  1%  inches  wide  carried  by  a  thin  the  few  exceptions  previously  noted,  the  universal 
web  deeper  at  the  middle  of  the  rail  than  at  the  motive  power  employed  was  haulage  by  horses, 
ends.  At  first  these  rails  were  bolted  or  pinned  Period  of  Development.  The  Stockton  and 
directly  to  the  ties,  but  soon  afterwards  they  were  Darlington  Railway,  25  miles  long,  was  opened 
arranged  to  be  supported  by  cast-iron  pedestals  for  traffic  in  1825,  the  line  having  been  Con- 
or chairs  spiked  to  the  ties  and  having  a  slot  at  structed  under  the  direction  of  George  Stephen- 
the  top  in  which  the  web  of  the  rail  was  set  and  son,  as  chief  engineer.  Considering  Stephenson's 
secured  by  a  wedge.  The  rails  were  made  with-  previous  work  with  steam  locomotives  on  the  Kil- 
out  flanges  and  instead  flanges  were  placed  on  the  lingworth  Railway,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
wheels.  Owing  to  the  short  lengths  in  which  he  should  attempt  to  use  similar  motive  power 
these  rails  had  to  be  cast,  the  joints  were  numer-  on  the  new  line.  His  success  in  the  attempt  was 
ous,  a  very  important  objection  in  railway  track,  considerable.  On  the  opening  of  the  road  the 
and  besides  this  the  material  was  too  brittle  to  Stephenson  engine  hauled  a  train  composed  of  22 
carry  safely  heavy  loads  at  high  speed.  The  de-  wagons  filled  with  passengers  and  12  wagons 
velopment  of  the  iron  industry  partly  remedied  loaded  with  coal,  making  an  aggregate  weight  of 
these  faults  about  1820  by  furnishing  malleable  about  90  tons,  at  an  average  speed  of  five  miles 
or  wrought  iron  from  which  tough  rails  could  be  per  hour  and  a  maximum  speed  of  12  miles  per 
rolled  up  to  lengths  of  15  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  hour.  Notwithstanding  the  flattering  showing 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  therefore,  made  by  the  locomotive  engine  in  this  trial  trip, 
the  standard  railway  track  is  found  to  have  con-  that  form  of  motive  power  was  employed  only 
sisted  of  wrought-iron  edge  rails  about  15  feet  to  a  small  extent  in  the  immediate  future  opera- 
long,  fastened  by  keys  into  cast-iron  chairs,  which  tion  of  the  railway.  It  could  not  compete  in 
were  in  turn  bolted  down  to  stone  blocks  or  economy  with  haulage  by  horses,  and  for  some 
wooden  sills,  spaced  about  three  feet  apart.  The  time  all  passengers  and  mixed  freight  were  so 
gauge  of  the  track,  that  is  the  distance  apart  of  hauled,  the  locomotive  being  used  only  to  handle 
the  rails  measured  between  the  inner  edge  of  a  portion  of  the  coal  traffic.  The  important  rdle 
their  heads,  was  4  feet  8%  inches,  which  ulti-  played  by  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway, 
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therefore,  consisted  less  in  any  advance  in  the  of  such  thoroughfares  so  satisfactorily  that  pro- 
mechanical    features   of   railway  transportation  jects  for  railway  lines  sprang  up  all  over  the 
than  in  establishing  the  possibility  of  the  rail-  world.    In  Great  Britain  in  1840,  ten  years  after 
way   as   a   common   carrier   of   passengers   and  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool   and  Manchester 
freight.     Railway  transportation  in  the  modern  Railway,    there    were    1331    miles    of   railway, 
meaning  of  the  term  began,  thus,  with  the  Stock-  These  figures  had   increased   to   6635  miles  in 
ton  and  Darlington  Railway.  1850,  to  10,410  miles  in  1860,  to  15,310  miles  in 
The  success  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  1870,  to  17,935  miles  in  1880,  to  20,873  miles  in 
Railway    revived    another    railway    enterprise  1890,  and  to  21,855  in  1890.     Chronologically 
which  was  destined  to  accomplish  more  in  some  Austria-Hungary    of    the    European    countries 
respects  for  railway  engineering  than  did  the  ranks  second  to  Great  Britain  in  the  construc- 
earlier  road.    This  enterprise  was  the  project  for  tion  of  railways.     The  Austrian  railway  from 
a  railway  line  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Budweis  to  Lintz,  80  miles,  was  begun  in  1825 
a  distance  of  30  miles.    Construction  was  begun  and  40  miles  were  completed  in  1828;    it  was 
upon  the  road  in  1826,  with  George  Stephenson  operated  by  horse-power.     In  France  the  first 
as   chief  engineer.      Considerable    difference   of  railway,  from  Saint  Etienne  to  Andrezieur,  13 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  best  method  of  operat-  miles,  was  also  completed  in  1828.  The  first  steam 
ing  the  road  when  completed.     Stationary  en-  railway  in  Germany,  that  between  Nuremberg  and 
gines  had  many  advocates,   including  some  of  Fttrth,  4%  miles,  was  opened  in  1835.  To  trace 
the  most  noted   engineers  of   the  day ;    others  the  development  of  the  railway  systems  of  these 
were   in   favor   of  horse   power   aided   by  eta-  and  other  foreign  countries  in  detail  would  ex- 
tionary    engines    at    the    steep    inclines,    but  ceed  the  limits  of  this  article,  and  it  must  be 
few  had  any  faith  in  locomotives,  and  Stephen-  sufficient  to  state  the  year  in  which  the  first  im- 
son  stood  practically  alone  in  openly  advocat-  portant  railway  line  was  opened  for  traffic  in 
ing  their  use.     His  persistent  earnestness,  how-  each,  as  follows:  Belgium,  1835;  Germany,  1837; 
ever,  influenced  the  board  of  directors  to  offer  a  Russia,   1838:   Netherlands,   1839;   Italy,  1839: 
prize  of  £500  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  which  Switzerland,     1844;     Denmark     1844;    Canada, 
in  a  certain  day  should  be  produced  on  the  rail-  1847;  Spain,  1848;  Mexico,  1850;  Sweden,  1851; 
way  and  perform  certain  specified  duties  in  the  Peru,  1851;  Chile,  1852;  India,  1853;  Norway,1853; 
most  satisfactory  manner.    The  date  of  the  test  Brazil,  1854;  Portugal,  1854;  Australia,"  1855; 
was  October  1,  1829,  and  on  this  date  four  loco-  Egypt,    1856;    Turkey,    1860;    Paraguay,   1863; 
motives  appeared  to  compete.    One  of  these  was  Argentine  Republic,  1864;  Venezuela,  1866;  Urn- 
the  Rocket,  built  by   Stephenson,  and  another  guay,  1869;  Greece,  1869;  Colombia,  1880.    The 
was  the  Novelty,  built  by  the  Swedish  engineer  articles  relating  to  these  countries  give  further 
John   Ericsson,   afterwards   famous   as   the   de-  details  concerning  the  history  of  railway  develop- 
signer  of  the  iron-clad  Monitor.    The  trials  of  ment  in  them  and  the  latest  available  statistics 
these    locomotives    lasted    until    October    14th,  of  mileage  are  presented  in  the  accompanying 
when   the  prize   was   awarded   to    Stephenson's  Table  I.    It  will  be  observed  from  these  figures 
locomotive,  the  Rocket,  which  undoubtedly  ranks  that  nearly  one-half  the  total  railway  mileage  of 
as  the  first  high-speed  locomotive  of  the  modern  the  world  is  credited  to  the  United  States,  and 
type.     (See  Locomotive  for  description.)     The  for  that  reason  the  history  of  the  development 
success   of  the   Rocket   determined   the   motive  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  has  been 
power  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  allotted  a  paragraph  by  itself, 
and   incidentally   for   railways   throughout  the  Common  report  has  it  that  the  first  railway 
world.    On  September  15,  1830,  the  Liverpool  and  line  in  the  United  States  was  a  short  stretch  of 
Manchester  Railway  was  opened  for  traffic  and  on  track  laid  by  Silas  Whitney  on  Beacon  Street, 
December  4th  of  the  same  year  the  locomotive  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1807 ;  the  first  line  of  which 
Planet  hauled  the  first  load  of  freight,  consisting  there  is  undisputable  record  was  one  three-quar- 
of    18   wagon   loads   of   cotton,   200   barrels   of  ters  of  a  mile  long  constructed  by  Thomas  Deiper 
flour,  63  sacks  of  oatmeal,  and  34  sacks  of  malt,  at  his  stone  quarry  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  in 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  in  two  hours  and  1809.    This  was  followed  by  several  tram  roads 
thirty-nine  minutes.     As  the  model  railway  of  of    similar    character,   the   most    important  of 
its  time  the  track  construction  of  the  Liverpool  which  was  one  from  Quincy  to  Newport,  Mass., 
and  Manchester  Railway  deserves  some  mention,  three  miles  long,  and  one  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa>, 
Upon  the  graded  surface  was  placed  a  layer  of  nine  miles  long,  both  built  in  1827.    These  roads 
broken  stone  two  feet  deep.    Stone  blocks  two  feet  had  a  track  consisting  of  an  iron  strap  on  wooden 
square  were  set  three  feet  apart  and  upon  them  rails,  supported  bv  stone  blocks  or  wooden  sills, 
and  upon  the  wooden  cross-ties  used  on  embank-  and  were  operated  by  horses.    The  first  attempt 
ments  were  fastened  cast-iron  chairs  in  which  made  in  the  United  States  to  use  locomotive  en- 
the  rails  were  secured  by  wedges.    The  rails  were  gines,  otherwise  than  for  mere  experiment,  was 
of  wrought  iron  15  feet  long  and  were  rolled  with  made  on  the  railway  from  Carbondale  to  Hones- 
the  web  deeper  at  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  dale,  Pa.,  16  miles,  built  by  the  Delaware  and 
They  weighed  35  pounds  per  lineal  yard.     The  Hudson  Canal  Company.  Under  instructions  from 
locomotive    used    has    already   been    mentioned,  this  company  its  chief  engineer,  Horatio  Allen, 
The  passenger  cars  resembled  closely  the  familiar  had  ordered  the  building  of  these  locomotives  in 
stage  coach,  while  the  freight  cars  consisted  sim-  England,  and  one  of  them,  called  the  Stourbridge 
ply  of  a  platform  about  10  feet  long,  with  sides  Lion,  was  placed  upon  the  road  in  August,  1829, 
from  4  inches  to  10  inches  high,  mounted  on  four  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  personally  ran  the  engine  dur- 
wheels.  ing  its  first  trip.     In  1830  construction  was  be- 
In  addition  to  establishing  the  practicability  of  gun  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  with  Mr. 
the  steam  railway  as  a  means  of  transportation  Allen  .as   chief  engineer,  and  upon  his  recom- 
for  passengers  and  freight,  the   Liverpool  and  mendation  and  by  his  advice  the  road  was  de- 
Manchester  Railway  proved  the  commercial  value  signed  and  built  to  be  operated  by  steam  loco- 
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motives.  This  was  the  first  railway  in  America 
built  with  the  purpose  from  the  beginning  of 
using  steam  locomotives,  and  the  engine  ordered 

Table  L— Showing  ths  Railway  Mileage  or  Each 

OOUHTBY  OF  THE  WOULD  IN  1896 

Length  of 
oouhtbt  Railroad, 

Miles 

All  of  Germany 80,777 

Austria-Hungary  (Including  Bosnia,  etc). 21,806 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 21,699 

France 36,896 

Russia  (Including  Finland) 36,414 

Italy - 9,769 

Belgium 3,781 

Netherlands  (including  Luxemburg). 1,966 

Switzerland 2,803 

Spain 8,108 

Portugal 1.467 

Denmark 1,618 

Norway 1,230 

Sweden 6,369 

Servia. ~ 864 

Rumania. 1,896 

Greece. 691 

European  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 1,696 

Malta,  Jersey,  Man 68 


Total,  Europe 167.610 

United  States 186,246 

British  North  America 16,807 

Newfoundland 692 

Mexico 8,498 

Central  America  (Guatemala,   Honduras,    Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Klca,  and  Salvador) 701 


Total,  North  America. 212,908 


United  States  of  Colombia.. 

Cuba. 

Venezuela. 

Santo  Domingo 

Brazil 


Argentina.. 
Paraguay. 
Uruguay.... 
Chile 


Peru 

Bolivia 

Ecuador 

British  Guiana 

Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  Martinique,  Porto 
Bteo 


846 

1,133 

633 

177 

8,718 

9,822 

167 

1,118 

2,662 

1,036 

621 

186 

22 

668 


Total,  South  America  and  West  Indies. 

British  India, 

Ceylon. 


Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 

Russia  (Transcasplan  Dlst.). 

Siberia. 

Persia. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan. 


Portuguese  India 

Malay  States  (Borneo,  Celebes,  etc.), 

China 

Siam 

Cochin-china,  Pondicherry,  Malacca,  and  Tonquin.. 


27,183 

21.978 

297 

1,668 

1,668 

2,673 

34 

1,298 

2,948 

61 

188 

401 

167 

238 


Total,  Asia  and  Malay  Archipelago 88,389 


Egypt 

Algeria  and  Tunis. 

Cape  Colony 

Natal 


South  African  Republic  (now  Transvaal  Colony) ... 

Orange  Free  State  (now  Orange  River  Colony) 

Mauritius,    Reunion,    Senegal,  Angola,    Mozam- 
bique, Congo 


2.086 

2,704 

2,348 

469 

774 

832 

2,011 


Total,  Africa. 
Australasia 


Recapitulation : 

Europe 

North  America.... 
South  America.... 

Asia. 

Africa 

Australasia 


11,214 
14,490 


167.610 
212.903 
27,133 
83,280 
11,214 
14.490 


Total.  1898 466,639 

Total,  1897 464,730 


from  the  West  Point  Foundry  and  put  in  opera- 
tion in  1830  was  the  first  locomotive  engine 
built  and  used  for  regular  railway  ser- 
vice in  the  United  States.  This  engine  was 
called  the  Best  Friend.  (See  Locomotive.)  The 
second  locomotive  for  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 

Table  II.— Showing  ths  Terminal  Points  of  the  First 

Railway  ob  Section  or  Railway  Built  in 

Each  State  or  ths  United  States 

(From  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads,  1900) 


states 


New 
England; 

Me 

N.H 

Vt 

Mass 

R.  I 

Conn 


Middle : 

N.  Y 

N.J 

Pa 

DeL 

Md 

D.  C 


Central 
Northern 

Ohio 

Mich 

Ind 

Ill 

Wis 


South 
Atlantic : 

Va 

W.  Va 

N.  C 

8.  C 

Ga 

Fla 


Gulf  and 
Mississip- 
pi Valley: 

Ala 

Miss 

Tenn 

Ky 

La 


South- 
western: 

Mo 

Ark 

X  VJ  JLcBjO*  •  m  •  « 

Kan 

Colo 

New  Mex. 
Ind.  Ter.. 
Okla 


North- 
western 

Iowa 

Minn 

Neb 

N.  Dak... 
S.  Dak... 

Wyo 

Mont 


Pacific : 

Cal 

Wash 

Oregon... 
Nevada... 
Arisona. . 

Utah 

Idaho 


Termini  of  first  section  opened 


From 


Bangor........ 

Nashua 

White  River. 

Boston 

Providence.. 
Hartford 


Albany 

Bordentown.. 
Port  Carbon.. 

Newcastle 

Baltimore 

Washington.. 


Sandusky 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Madison 

Jacksonville.. 
Milwaukee 


Richmond 

Harpers  Ferry... 
Petersburg,  va.. 

Charleston 

Savannah 

Saint  Joseph... 


Tuscumbla... 

Ylcksburg 

Nashville 

Lexington.... 
New  Orleans. 


Saint  Louis 

Memphis 

Harrisburg 

Kansas  City 

Sheridan,  Kan... 
Colo,  state  line.. 

Seneca 

Ark.  City,  Kan.. 


Davenport.... 
Saint  Paul.... 

Omaha. 

Fargo 

Big  Sioux  R.. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Ogden,  Utah. 


Sacramento 

Lower  Cascade.. 

Portland 

Truckee,  Cal 

Yuma 

Evanston,  Wyo. 
Brigham,  Utah. 


To 


Oldtown 

Mass.  State  line... 

Bethel 

Lowell 

Stonlngton,  Conn. 
New  Haven 


Schenectady.... 
Hightstown.... 

Tuscarora 

French  town.... 
Ellicott's  Mills. 
Md.  state  line.. 


Green  Spring. 
Adrian,  Mich. 

Vernon 

Meredosia 

Waukesha..... 


Chesterfield  Mines, 
Winchester,  Va.... 

Blakely,  N.  C 

West 

West 

Lake  Wlmlco , 


Decatur 

Jackson 

Murf  reesborough . 

Frankfort 

Lk.  Pontchartrain 


West 

West 

Richmond... 
Lawrence.... 
Kit  Carson. 

South 

Vinlta 

Ponca 


S 


H 


3 


0 


11.00 
6.26 
26.00 
26.76 
60.00 
36.26 


16.09 
14.00 

9.23 
16.19 
16.00 

4.00 


22.60 
33.00 
22.00 
24.00 
21.60 


12.00 

32.00 

63.00 

7.00 

9.00 

8.00 


Muscatine 

Saint  Anthony. 

West 

Bismarck 

Yankton 

Cheyenne 

Blackfoot 


Folsom 

Upper  Cascade. 

Albany 

Reno 

Adonde 

Echo 

Franklin 


46.60 
14.00 
30.00 
29.00 
6.00 


6.00 
6.00 
82.00 
40.00 
87.00 
8.30 
36.60 
26.00 


39.00 

10.00 

40.00 

196.50 

60.00 

106.00 

160.00 


22.60 
6.00 
80.00 
36.00 
30.00 
36.00 
61.00 


a 

*  ° 


1836 
1838 
1848 
1835 
1837 
1839 


1881 
1832 
1830 
1832 
1830 
1836 


1888 
1836 
1842 
1889 
1861 


1831 
1836 
1888 
1830 
1837 
1836 


1834 
1841 
1861 
1886 
1831 


1852 
1857 
1864 
1864 
1870 
1878 
1870 
1886 


1866 
1862 
1864 
1873 
1873 
1870 
1860 


1856 
1862 
1870 
1868 
1879 
1869 
1874 


Total  increase.  1897  to  1898 11,809 


road  was  built  and  put  in  operation  in  1831. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  commenced  in 
1828  and  completed  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott's 
Mills,  Md.,  15  miles,  in  1830,  came  next  in  the 
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use  of  steam  locomotives.  Indeed,  in  1830  a  pose  of  noting  its  more  prominent  features  and 
small  engine  was  built  by  Peter  Cooper  and  made  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  its  topography 
experimental  trips  on  this  road,  but  the  first  lo-  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
comotive  to  be  put  in  actual  operation  was  in-  route.  A  preliminary  survey  consists  of  an  in- 
stalled in  1831.  In  1831  the  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  strumental  examination  of  the  country  along  the 
locomotive  built  by  the  West  Point  Foundry,  was  several  available  routes  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
put   into  service  on   the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  taining  such  details  of  distances,  elevations,  and 

„  „  „  topography  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  a 

Tablb  III.— Showing  the  Number  of  Miles  or  Railway  _,„,>  „_5   «-~«ia  «*  ^/.i,    maL>A  o«  annrnv™.^ 

Constructed  amd  im  Operation  by  Decades,  in  the  maP  a°d  P™file  °*  eacl*>  makf  an  approximate 

United  States,  from  1830  to  1900  Inclusive  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  road,  and  furnish  the 

YgAB  Miles  In  data  from  which  definitely  to  locate  the  line. 

Operation  The  locating  survey  consists  specifically  in  estab- 

i84o!!!!!!!!!!!!!!T!!!!!!!!!""!!!"\"!."!!!!!""!!!"!!".'!."!"!!!!!!!!!."  a  sis  lishing  the  centre  line  of  the  road  on  the  ground 
i85o!]!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!."!!"..'!!!!!!!!!!!'.!!"!!!!!!l!!'.!!!li!!!!!!!!'.!!!!'.!!!!!!!  q^osi  in  the  position  which  it  is  finally  to  occupy.  De- 
ll*)     S'S  **n      more  broadly,  the  location  consists  first  in 

1880."!!!!.!..!.!!!!!!!."!!!!!!!!!!!!!".!".'.!!!!!!!!!'.'.!!!".'.!]!!!!."!".!!'.!!".!!!!    98)202  choosing  the  best  route  from  the  several  which 

ism.!. ...... '.".,.'.".!'.!r.!!!"".!!".".!!!!*.!!!!!!!!".'".".!!".!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"  i<J6'f654  are  available,  and  second  in  selecting  for  the 

1900 194,321  chosen  route  the  best  combination  of  grades  and 

Railroad.     The  next  railway  to  mark  a  step  in  curYea-    *J  determining  the  best  combination  of 

the  development  of  the  railway  system  of  the  g™1**  an<J  ^rves  for  the  route  chosen  the  engi- 

United  States  was  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail-  neer  has  to  take  into  account  both  the  cost  of 

road,  begun  in  1831  and  completed  from  Borden-  construction  and  the  cost  of  operation.    On  one 

town  to  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  34  miles,  in  1832.  ha?d  hf  ha*  the  annual  interest  upon  the  ongi- 

The  president  of  this  road,  Col.  Robert  L.  Stevens,  nal  «jt  "*  on  the  othei -theannual  expense  0 

conceived  the  idea  that  an  all-iron  rail  would  be  operating  the  road.    But  the  best  combination  of 

preferable    to    the    iron-strapped    wooden    rails  «rad<*  *?<*  cyves  M  .that  whl<*  ^ \™*" **? 

1  rr  sum  of  these  two  a  minimum.    To  select  the  best 

Table  IV.— Showing  Mileage  op  Various  Classes  of  line  from  several  available  lines,  the  engineer  de- 

Railway  in  the  United  States  on  June  30. 1900  termines   the  most  economical  combinations  of 

class  op  thack                                                     Miles  grades  and  curves  for  each  one,  calculates  the  in- 
Single  track 192,666  terest  on  the  entire  cost  of  constructing  the  line 

S2?2yltrafk ^'JS  with  this  combination  and  also  the  annual  ex- 

Tnird  track 1,094  .  ,.         .,       ..  ,    ,    .         ,, 

Fourth  track 829  pense  of  operating  the  line,  and  takes  the  sum 

Yard  track  and  sidings 53,163  of  the  two  amounts.     That  route  is  best  in  re- 

aw«i  *,„„!,  ojcqtqj  spect  to  which  this  sum  is  the  least.     In  this 

Total  track 258,784  ir  .       .    x  j.«j.«  jxux  * 

last   statement   it  is   assumed   that  so  far  as 

Table  V.— Showing  Number  op  Each  Class  op  Railway  their  ability  to  command  traffic  is  concerned  all 

Cabs  in  Operation  in  the  United  States  of  the  avaiia.ble  routes  are  on  a  parity.    This  is 

ON   J  Unfa  OU,    IWU  ,,  .,  fs,  ,  .  *■  ,       . 

™  a.,  o.  BV1liriP.  KbibW  not  always  the  case.    Sometimes  one  route  is  su- 

CLA88  OP  SERVICE  Nam  DOT  .  .    ^  -   .,  ,.  .,  »  .*..       . 

Passenger  84  718  P6™1"  to  any  °*  the  others  in  its  ability  to  com- 

Freight.  IV.V.V.V.V." V.V.V.'.V.V.V V."/ """".""""II""I"  l,865!53l  mand  traffic  while  being  inferior  in  its  ability  to 

Company's 50,594  present    the    most    economical    combination   of 

Total  1450,838  grades  ana*  curves.     In  such  a  case  it  often  be- 

comes  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  select  the  more 

employed  on  all  previous  American  roads.    There  expensive   route  for  the   sake  of  securing  the 

was  no  rolling  mill  in  America  capable  of  roll-  greater  amount  of  available  traffic.     It  is  plain 

ing  such  rails,  however,  and  Mr.  Stevens  went  upon  very  little  thought  that  to  answer  each 

to  England  to  secure  them.    His  request  of  the  of  these  broad  general  questions  a  multitude  of 

English   ironmasters  was   for   a   rail   having  a  minor  factors  have  to  be  carefully  integrated, 

head  similar  to  that  then  in  use  upon  the  prin-  and  that  altogether  the  location  of  a  railway  is 

cipal  British  roads,  but  with  a  wide  flat  base  to  a  task  which,  if  it  be  well  performed,  calls  for 

the  web,  which  he  proposed  to  secure  to  the  sup-  skill,  experience,  and  good  judgment  on  the  part 

porting  blocks  or   sills  by   hook-headed  spikes,  of  the  engineer.     Beyond  the  statement  of  this 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  fact  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  within  the  limits 

this  request  fulfilled,  but  in  May,  1831,  the  first  of  the  space  available  in  this  article,  but  the 

500  rails,  15  feet  long  and  weighing  36  pounds  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  problem  of  rail- 

per  yard,  reached  Philadelphia,  and  were  placed  way  location  in  detail  will  find  it  presented  at 

in  the  track,  thus  recording  the  first  use  of  the  great  length  in  Wellington,  Economic  Theory  of 

Hanged  T-rail,  which  has  since  become  universal  Railxoay  Location  (New  York,  1900). 
in  America  and  is  extensively  employed  abroad.        When  the  engineer  has  chosen  his  route  and 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the  flanged  T-  has  selected  a  combination  of  grades  and  curves 

rail  was  reinvented  in  England  in  1836  by  Mr.  for  this  route  his  next  task  is  to  establish  its 

Charles  B.  Vignoles,  and  that  rails  of  this  form  centre  line  on  the  ground  with  all  the  grades  and 

are  known  abroad  as  Vignoles  rails.    Mr.  Stevens  curves  properly  indicated.     In  plan  the  centre 

also  invented  the  fish  plates  and  the  hook-headed  line  consists  of  a  combination  of  straight  lines 

spike.  or  tangents  and  of  curves.     The  curves  may  be 

Railway  Surveys.    The  surveying  operations  simple  curves,  that  is,  plain  circular  curves:  or 

requisite  to  and  preceding  the  construction  of  a  compound,  that   is,  consisting  of  two  or  more 

railway  are  in  general  a  reconnaissance,  a  pre-  circular  arcs  of  different  radii ;  or  reverse  curves, 

liminary  survey,  and  a  locating  survey  or  loca-  that  is,  two  simple  curves  so  joined  as  to  form 

tion.     The  reconnaissance  is  a  general  and  some-  a  curve  like  a  flat  letter  S.    Curves  are  further 

what  hasty  examination  of  the  country  through  designated  by  their  degrees  of  curvature.    The 

which  the  proposed  road  is  to  pass  for  the  pur-  degree  of  a  curve  is  determined  by  the  angle  at 
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the  centre  subtended  by  a  chord  100  feet  long,  the  material  will  stand  without  sliding.  The 
For  example,  if  on  any  curve  a  chord  100  feet  natural  slope  of  different  materials  runs  from  a 
long  subtends  an  angle  of  5°  at  the  centre,  that  nearly  vertical  plane  in  firm  rock  to  planes 
curve  is  known  as  a  five-degree  curve.  In  profile  as  fiat  as  one  foot  rise  in  a  horizontal  distance 
the  centre  line  is  composed  of  a  combination  of  of  four  feet,  or  technically  defined,  a  slope  of 
level  or  horizontal  lines  and  of  inclined  lines  or  one  on  four.  Slopes  of  1  on.  1%  or  1  on  2  are 
grades  ascending  or  descending  from  the  hori-  perhaps  the  most  common.  Evidently  the  width 
zontal.  Grades  are  designated  either  by  stating  of  the  cut  at  its  top  will  depend  upon  its  depth 
the  number  of  feet  of  rise  or  fall  in  a  horizontal  and  the  slope  of  the  sides;  it  may  easily  reach 
length  of  line  of  100  feet  or  of  one  mile.  For  100  feet.  When  it  exceeds  this  width  it  becomes 
example,  a  grade  having  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  a  necessary  for  the  engineer  to  figure  upon  the  de- 
horizontal  length  of  line  of  100  feet  is  known  sirability  of  sustaining  the  sides  of  the  cut  by 
as  a  1  per  cent,  grade.  The  same  grade  defined  retaining  walls  (see  Retaining  Wall),  or  per- 
in  terms  of  feet  rise  per  mile  of  length  would  be  haps  to  consider  the  substitution  of  a  tunnel  for 
known  as  a  grade  of  52.8  feet  per  mile.  When  an  open  cut.  Cuts  are  always  made  with  a  bot- 
two  grade  lines  meet  or  when  a  grade  line  and  a  torn  width  enough  wider  than  the  roadbed  to 
level  meet  the  junction  is  marked  by  an  angle  allow  a  ditch  to  be  built  at  each  side  to  carry 
more  or  less  abrupt.  This  angle  is  always  re-  away  the  water  from  rain  or  melted  snow  which 
placed  by  a  vertical  curve  which  is  convex  up-  runs  down  or  seeps  through  the  side  slopes, 
ward  at  a  summit  and  concave  at  a  valley.  The  excavation  of  cuts  is  accomplished  by  any 
Roadbed  Construction.  The  first  task  in  the  of  the  ordinary  means  of  earth  and  rock  excava- 
building  of  a  railway  is  the  construction  of  the  tion.  For  earth  excavation  the  steam  shovel 
roadbed  or  permanent  way.  In  its  broadest  (q.v.)  is  the  tool  most  commonly  employed.  A 
meaning  the  permanent  way  of  a  railway  com-  fill  may  be  described  as  the  reverse  of  a  cut;  in 
prises  all  structure  upon  which  track  is  laid,  fact,  were  it  possible  to  take  out  a  cut  in  a 
but  the  term  is  often  given  a  more  limited  appli-  single  solid  piece  and  to  deposit  this  piece  on 
cation  which  excludes  culverts,  trestles,  viaducts,  the  ground  bottom  side  up,  it  would  serve  as  a 
bridges,  etc.;  the  broader  application  of  the  term  fill.  The  manner  of  constructing  a  fill  is  to  de- 
will  be  chosen  here.  The  actual  work  of  con-  posit  the  material  from  cuts  and  burrow  pits 
struction  of  the  roadbed  of  a  railway  begins  with  along  the  line  until  an  embankment  is  formed 
the  clearing  of  the  right  of  way.  This  right  of  whose  top  is  at  grade  and  somewhat  wider  than 
way  is  a  strip  of  land  usually  100  feet  wide,  or  the  required  roadbed  and  whose  sides  slope  down- 
50  feet  each  side  of  the  centre  line  of  the  road,  ward  and  outward  at  angles  depending  upon  the 
and  the  clearing  from  it  of  all  obstructions  is  natural  shape  of  the  material.  Care  is  taken  to 
obviously  necessary  before  the  work  of  actual  make  the  embankments  solid,  since  they  must 
construction  can  be  begun.  The  amount  of  clear-  carry  heavy  trains,  and  to  construct  them  so  that 
ing  required  varies  according  to  the  natural  con-  the  water  falling  on  them  will  drain  away  as 
ditions;  on  an  open  prairie  section  it  is  merely  soon  as  possible.  Usually  there  is  not  much  at- 
nominal,  but  in  thickly  wooded  country,  where  tempt  to  use  selected  material,  except  for  the 
trees  have  to  be  felled  and  their  stumps  pulled  upper  section  on  top  of  which  the  track  ballast 
up,  it  forms  quite  an  item  in  the  expense  of  con-  will  come.  Fills,  and,  more  particularly,  deep 
struction.  As  soon  as  the  right  of  way  is  cleared,  fills,  are  often  constructed  by  building  a  rough 
the  work  of  excavation  and  embankment  con-  timber  trestle  onto  which  the  material  cars  are 
struction  is  begun.  In  locating  the  road  the  en-  run  and  their  contents  dumped  until  the  trestle 
gineer  has  settled  upon  certain  stretches  and  is  entirely  buried  in  an  embankment  of  earth, 
grades  which  are  right  lines  and  which  define  Often  also  a  trestle  is  at  first  built  to  carry  the 
the  top  surface  of  the  roadbed.  The  lines  of  these  trains  with  the  intention  of  filling  it  in  after- 
levels  and  grades  in  some  places  cut  the  natural  wards.  This  hastens  the  construction  and  cheap- 
surface  of  the  ground  and  in  other  places  they  ens  the  first  cost  of  the  road,  thus  allowing  the 
lie  above  the  ground  surface  so  that  the  roadbed  owners  to  begin  operations  and  to  earn  money 
has  to  be  filled  in.  So  far  as  he  can  do  so  with-  while  the  final  embankment  awaits  some  conven- 
out  sacrificing  more  important  things,  the  engi-  ient  time  for  its  construction.  The  method  of 
neer  endeavors  to  make  the  adjacent  cuts  and  constructing  embankments  by  filling  in  trestles 
fills  balance  each  other;  that  is,  he  tries  to  ar-  is  often  resorted  to  in  order  to  carry  the  roadbed 
range  the  grades  so  that  the  material  excavated  across  morasses  of  swampy  ground, 
from  the  cuts  will  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  It  often  happens  that  the  problem  of  carrying 
construct  the  adjacent  fills  or  embankments,  an  embankment  across  a  morass  is  one  of  the 
When  this  desirable  end  cannot  be  accomplished  most  difficult  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  rail- 
the  extra  earth  necessary  for  the  embankments  way  engineer.  Where  streams  have  to  be 
is  secured  by  excavating  pits  called  burrow  pits  crossed  it  is  necessary  to  provide  openings  in  the 
at  points  convenient  to  the  embankment  to  be  embankment  for  their  passage.  For  small  streams 
built.  Sometimes  also  it  is  preferable  to  take  these  openings  are  provided  by  means  of  culverts 
the  material  from  burrow  pits  even  where  the  (see  Culvert)  and  in  the  case  of  large  streams 
amount  of  cuttings  is  more  than  enough  to  form  bridges  are  built.  (See  Bridge.)  Bridges  or 
the  fills,  since  it  is  less  expensive  to  do  this  viaducts  are  also  employed  to  carry  the  road 
than  to  haul  the  material  excavated  from  the  across  gorges  and  deep  valleys-.  Where  the  con- 
cuts  to  the  points  where  it  is  required  for  em-  trary  condition  exists  and  the  engineer  is  called 
bankment  construction.  A  cut  is  simply  a  upon  to  carry  his  line  over  ridges  or  mountains 
trench  whose  bottom  is  at  the  plane  of  the  grade  where  an  open  cut  is  not  possible,  because  of  its 
line  and  somewhat  wider  than  the  required  road-  size  and  cost,  and  a  direct  climb  is  not  practi- 
ced, and  whose  sides  slope  upward  and  away  cable,  because  of  the  steep  grades,  he  either  re- 
from  the  track  to  the  ground  surface  at  greater  sorts  to  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  or  of  a 
or  less  angles,  determined  by  the  slope  at  which  switchback.     The   conditions  which   call   for  a 
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tunnel  and  the   methods  of  constructing  such  other  woods.    White  oak  is  considered  the  best 

works  are  discussed  in  the  article  on  Tunnels.  wood  for  railway  ties,  and  ties  of  this  wood  have 

A  switchback  is  a  line  which  zigzags  hack  and  a  life  of  about  eight  years.  Ties  are  generally 
forth  along  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  thus  from  7  to  10  inches  wide,  6  inches  thick,  and 
gradually  climbs  to  the  summit  level  at  which  a  8  to  9  feet  long,  and  they  are  spaced  from  18 
direct  crossing  is  possible.  These  structures  are  inches  to  2  feet  apart  in  the  track.  An  immense 
expensive  to  operate,  because  of  their  length  and  amount  of  timber  is  consumed  annually  for  rail- 
steep  grades,  and  railway  managers  usually  sub-  way  ties,  as  a  brief  estimate  will  demonstrate, 
stitute  tunnels  for  them  as  soon  as  the  finances  Assuming  that  2500  ties  per  mile  of  track  are 
of  the  road  and  the  amount  of  its  traffic  will  war-  employed  on  the  average,  then  the  250,000  miles 
rant  so  costly  an  undertaking.  Another  method  of  railway  track  in  the  United  States  require 
of  overcoming  steep  mountain  grades  is  to  use  a  625,000,000  ties.  The  annual  consumption  is 
rack  railway  or  a  cable  incline  railway,  and  about  76,000,000  ties  for  renewals  and  14,000,000 
these  special  forms  of  road  are  described  in  sue-  ties  for  new  construction,  a  total  of  90,000,000 
ceeding  paragraphs.  ties  or  nearly  300,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber. 

Track  Construction.    The  width  of  the  road-  In  view  of  these  figures,  it  is  not  surprising  that 

bed  at  the  top  is  from  26  to  32  feet  for  double  railway  managers  are  finding  greater  difficulty 

track  and  from  14  to  18  feet  for  single  track  each  year  in  securing  ties,  and  that  they  should 

on  embankment.     In  cuts  the  width  of  roadbed  be  resorting  to  measures  which  will  cut  down 

exclusive  of  ditches  is  from  28  to  33  feet  for  the  consumption, 
double  track  and  from  18  to  22  feet  for  single 
track.  The  surface  of  the  roadbed  at  subgrade  is 
almost  invariably  crowned  at  the  middle  so  as 
to  drain  off  water  to  the  sides.  On  the  top  of 
this  crowned  surface  is  constructed  the  track. 
This  consists  of  the  ballast,  the  ties,  the  rails, 
and  their  accessories.  Ballast  is  used  for  four 
principal  purposes:     (1)   to  distribute  the  load 

over  the  roadbed;  (2)  to  form  a  support  for  the  one  most  commonly  sought  is  to  treat  the  ties 

ties;  (3)  to  provide  efficient  drainage  under  and  used  by  some  of  the  various  methods  for  prevent- 
ing or  rather  for  de- 
K 
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One  of  these  measures  is  to  plant  trees,  but  the 
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laying  the  natural 
decay.  Another  re- 
sort for  prolonging 
the  life  of  ties  is  to 
use  tie  plates,  which 
are  plates  of  iron 
inserted  between  the 
top  of  the  tie  and 
the  bottom  of  the 
rail  so  as  to  distrib- 
ute the  load  over  a 
larger  area  and  thus 
reduce  the  tendency 
of  the  rail  to  cut  in- 
to the  top  of  the  tie. 
By   many    engineers 

around  the  ties;  and  (4)  to  allow  of  surfacing  it  is  thought  that  the  ultimate  solution* of  the 
and  arranging  the  track  without  disturbing  the  problem  will  be  the  substitution  of  metal  ties, 
roadbed.  At  this  point  it  is  a  matter  of  some  An  endless  number  of  forms  of  metal  ties  have 
interest  to  note  that  the  term  ballast  originated  been  tried,  but  only  a  few  of  them  have  proved 
in  England  when  gravel  ballast  was  taken  from  successful,  although  these  successful  forms  have 
ships  for  building  tramroads.  The  materials  given  excellent  results  in  many  instances.  In 
most  generally  used  for  ballast  are  broken  stone,  Europe,  India,  Africa,  South  America,  and  Hex* 
furnace  slag,  burnt  clay,  gravel,  sand,  cinders,  ico,  metal  ties  are  extensively  used, 
and  earth,  but  other  materials,  as  shells  and  Rails  are  now  universally  made  of  steel  and 
chert,  are  often  used  locally.  These  materials  are  of  the  flanged  T-section  invented  by  Col.  R.  L. 
rank  in  merit  about  in  the  order  named,  but  the 


gravel  is  the  material  most  used  in  America  and 
after  this  comes  broken  stone.  The  ballast  is 
usually  level  with  the  tops  of  the  ties  and  about 
one  foot  thick,  and  it  is  usually  shouldered  out 
beyond  their  ends. 

Ties,  or  cross-ties,  as  they  are  often  termed, 
are  the  transverse  wooden  sills  to  which  the  rails 
are  attached.  As  stated  above,  they  are  imbedded 
in  the  ballast.  Wood  is  the  almost  universal 
material  for  ties  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
other  countries  metal  ties  are  quite  extensively 
employed.  About  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  ties  in 
the  United  States  are  of  oak  and  22  per  cent,  are 
of  pine.  The  remaining  33  per  cent,  is  divided 
between  cedar,  chestnut,  hemlock,  cypress,  and 
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Stevens  in  1830.  This  statement  is  wholly  true 
of  American  practice  and  is  generally  true  of 
foreign  practice.  Practically  the  only  exception 
to  the  flanged  T-section  is  the  so-called  bull- 
headed  rail  used  in  England.    This  rail  has  the 
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familiar  flanged  base  of  the  American  rail  re- 
placed by  another  head,  the  object  of  this  de- 
sign being  to  enable  the  rail  to  be  reversed  when 
one  head  has  become  worn.  These  bull-headed 
rails  cannot  of  course  be  spiked  to  the  ties,  and 
they  therefore  require  cast-iron  chairs  for  their 

support.    Formerly 

Wlbs^mv"*""?        *n  America  nearly 

every  road  used  a 
fqrm  of  rail  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  which 
differed  somewhat 
in  minor  dimen- 
sions and  details 
from  the  rails  em- 
ployed by  other 
roads.  Recently,  however,  practice  has  settled 
down  to  the  use  of  a  very  few  standard  sections. 
In  America  the  so-called  Am.  Soc.  G.  £.  section 
recommended  in  1893  by  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers (q.v.)  is  the  one  which  is  most  generally 
used;  in  Europe  the  section  invented  by  Mr. 
Sandberg  is  chiefly  employed.  The  ordinary 
length  of  rails  is  30  feet,  but  rails  33  feet,  45 
feet,  and  60  feet  long  are  used  to  some  extent. 
The  weight  of  rails  per  linear  yard  varies  from 
65  pounds,  which  is  the  least  weight  economical 
for  ordinary  service,  to  100  pounds,  which  is  the 
heaviest  rail  actually  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
Generally  for  ordinary  traffic  on  roads  with  easy 
curves  and  moderate  grades  a  70-pound  or  75- 
pound  rail  is  used; 
for  heavy  and  fast 
traffic  and  for  sharp 
curves  and  steep 
grades  the  weights 
used  run  from  80 
pounds  to  85  pounds, 
DO  pounds,  95  pounds, 
and  100  pounds.  An 
80-pound  rail  of  the 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  sec- 
tion is  7%  inches 
high,    with    a    head 


South  American  countries  and  Japan,  a  5  foot 
6  inch  gauge  being  used  in  India,  and  a  5  foot  3 
inch  gauge  being  used  in  Ireland.  A  narrower 
gauge  than  the  meter  gauge  has  been  employed 
on  some  railways.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
in  England  was  originally  constructed  with  a  7 
foot  gauge,  and  it  was  not  until  1892  that  it 
was  converted  to  a  standard-gauge  road.  A  6- 
foot  gauge  was  .introduced  on  the  Erie  Railway 
and  retained  long  after  the  standard  gauge  had 
become    general    in    the    United    States.      As 
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thick  and  5  inches 
deep,  and  a  base  5  inches  wide.  Of  the  total 
weight,  42  per  cent,  is  in  the  head,  21  per  cent. 
in  the  web,  and  37  per  cent,  in  the  base. 

Until  1855  all  rails  were  made  of  wrought  iron, 
but  in  that  year  steel  rails  were  rolled  in  Eng- 
land, and  were  laid  in  track.  Steel  rails  were 
rolled  experimentally  in  the  United  States  in 
1865  and  in  1867  they  were  being  rolled  to  sup- 
ply orders  from  the  railways.  The  substitution 
of  steel  for  iron  for  railway  rails  was  one  of  the 
benefits  wrought  by  the  invention  of  the  Bessemer 
process  of  steel-making.  (See  Ibon  and  Steel.) 
The  Bessemer  process  was  introduced  and  devel- 
oped in  America  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
A.  L.  Holley  (q.v.).  It  has  been  claimed  with 
substantial  justness  that  no  other  invention  did 
so  much  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
heavy-traffic,  high-speed  American  railway  as 
did  this  epoch-making  discovery  of  Bessemer. 
In  America  and  England  rails  are  now  generally 
spaced  4  feet  8%  inches  apart,  this  spacing  be- 
ing known  as  the  standard  gauge.  Various 
other  gauges  are  employed  in  other  countries, 
the  meter  gauge,  39.37  inches,  being  common  in 
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time  passes,  however,  the  4  foot  8% 
inch  gauge  is  becoming  more  common  all 
over  the  world.  The  method  of  fastenenig  rails 
to  the  ties  varies.  In  America  hook-headed 
spikes  are  almost  universally  used;  the  bull- 
headed  rail  used  in  England  is  wedged  into  cast- 
iron,  chairs  which  are  bolted  to  the  ties;  in 
Europe  considerable  use  is  made  of  bolts;  and 
when  steel  ties  are  employed  various  forms  of 
clamping  devices  tightened  by  means  of  bolts  or 
wedges  are  used.  To  allow  for  expansion,  rails 
are  usually  laid  with  a  little  space  between  the 
ends  of  succeeding  rails.  T*he  space  allowed 
varies  on  different  roads  and  with  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  time  the  rail  is  laid,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  for  the 
coldest  weather  and  from  this  distance  it 
gradually  decreases  to  nothing  at  the  maximum 
prevailing  heat  for  the  climate  which  the  road 
has  to  endure. 

The  ends  of  succeeding  rails  are  clamped  to- 
gether by  various  devices  going  under  the  general 
name  of  rail  joints.  The  simplest  form  of  rail 
joint  is  the  fish  plate,  and  £he  most  common  form 
is  the  angle  bar.  (See  Fish  Plate.)  The  joint 
remains  the  weakest  point  of  the  rail  despite  all 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  remedy  this 
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weakness.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  these 
efforts  are  responsible  for  the  numerous  forms 
of  patented  rail  joints  which  are  on  the  market, 
several  of  which  have  met  with  substantial  suc- 
cess. Rail  joints  are  defined  as  suspended  when 
the  opening  between  the  rail  ends  comes  over 
the  space  between  the  adjacent  ties,  and  as  sup- 
ported joints  when  this  opening  comes  over  the 
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centre  of  a  tie.  Suspended  joints  are  by  far  the 
most  common  in  the  United  States.  Rails  are 
said  to  be  laid  with  square,  joints  when  the  joints 
of  the  two  lines  of  rails  are  opposite  each  other, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  laid  with  broken  joints 


when  the  joints  in  one  line  of  rails  come  opposite 
the  centre  portion  of  the  rails  in  the  other  line. 
Broken  joints  are  the  more  common  in  the 
United  States.  On  curves  the  gauge  of  the  rails 
is  usually  slightly  increased,  with  the  idea  of 
preventing  the  flanges  of  the  car  wheels  from 


binding  when  rounding  curves,  and  the  outer 
rail  of  the  curve  is  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  inner  rail  to  counteract  the  tendency  of 
the  running  cars  through  centrifugal  force  to 
continue  in  a  straight  line  when  passing  a  curve. 
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and  on  sharp  curves  braces  of  stamped  or  cast 
steel  or  iron  are  spiked  to  the  tie  and  bn« 
against  the  side  of  the  rail.  These  bran*  art 
called  rail  braces.  In  many  places  rails  develop 
a  tendency  to  creep  or  travel  along  the  track,  due 
to  the  various  forces  acting  upon  them.  The  di- 
rection of  this  creeping  may  be  either  up  or  down 
grade,  witb  or  against  the  traffic,  and  to  prevent 
it  check  plates  or  creeper  plates  are  sometime! 
employed,  which  a/e  bolted  to  the  rail  and  spiked 
to  the  tie.  Special  forms  of  track  construction 
are  required  at  switches. 

The  switch  is  a  device  by  which  a  train  i<  di- 
rected from  one  track  to  another.  An  essential 
part  of  a  switch  is  a  frog.  (See  Fbog.)  On 
bridges  and  trestles  the  track  construction  al« 
varies  somewhat  from  that  on  embankments  and 
in  cuts.  Sometimes  the  floors  of  bridges  in 
made  solid  and  cany  ballast  on  which  the  tie! 
and  rails  are  supported  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  more  commonly  the  ties  are  laid  on  the 
bridge  stringers  and  carry  the 
rails  without  any  ballast.  An 
essential  part  of  railway  track 
on  bridges  is  a  wooden  or 
metal  rail  laid  parallel  to  earn 
of  the  track  rails  and  a  little 
distance  away  from  them.  The 
object  of  the  guard  rails  \$  to 
restrain  the  free  movement  of 
derailed  cars  and  prevent  them 
from  running  off  the  bridge. 
In  thickly  settled  districts  the 
railway  right  of  way  is  usu- 
ally fenced  in  with  fences  of 
timber  or  wire,  or,  where  a 
nice  appearance  is  particu- 
larly desired,  with  hedges  and 
walls  of  stone  bearing  orna- 
mental iron  railings.  At  pads 
crossings  of  highways  and  in  > 
few  other  places  at  whicb 
cattle  are  liable  to  stray  onto 
the  track  cattle  guards  are 
employed.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  known  as  pit  jwrrii 
and  surface  guards.  A  pit 
guard,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
a  wide  deep  pit  underneath  the  rails  which  cattle 
will  shun  for  obvious  reasons.  A  surface  guard  is 
made  up  of  sharp  edged  or  toothed  slats  of  wood 
or  metal  which  depend  for  their  efficiency  upon 
the  fact  that  in  treading  upon  them  the  animal 


The    amount    of   this    elevation    is   greater   the  hurts  its  feet  and  withdraws  from  the  attempted 

sharper   the   curve    is.      This    same   centrifugal  crossing. 

force  of  the  car  tends  to  push  the  outer  rails  of  Sidings  and  yards  are  special  developments  of 
curves  in  an  outward  direction  or  away  from  the  the  track  system  for  special  purposes.  Sidings 
inner  rail,  and  to  prevent  this  the  outside  rails  are  provided  to  enable  trains  to  pass  on  single- 
cm  flat  curves  have  a  double  set  of  outside  spikes,  track  roads  and  to  relieve  traffic  on  double  track. 
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Yards  are  aggregations  of  tracks  at  terminals 
and  other  points  which  are  provided  lor  the  stor- 
age and  handling  of  cars  which  accumulate  at 
those  points.  Various  arrangements  of  yard 
(racks  are  employed,  each  arrangement  being 
adopted  to  serve  certain  purposes  and  to  meet 
certain  conditions  of  traffic  and  of  form  and  area 
of  yard  space.  At  the  ends  of  stub  tracks  a 
bumping  post  (q.v.)  is  a  necessary  structure  to 
prevent  the  cars  from  running  off  the  end  of 
the  track.  Another  essential  structure  is  a 
turntable  for  turning  locomotives  and  some- 
times ears.  Track  scales  are  an  important  item 
in  railway-yard  equipment.  They  resemble  very 
closely  the  familiar  platform  scale  used  for 
weighing  hay,  coal,  etc.,  in  wagons,  but  are  much 
larger  and  stronger  so  as  to  accommodate  heav- 
ily loaded  cars.  To  facilitate  the  handling  of 
locomotives  ash  pits  are  provided  into  which  the 
engines  may  dump  their  grates  when  necessary, 
and  also  water  tanks,  as  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. Station  platforms  are  also  usually 
classed  as  a  part  of  the  track  construction. 

So  far  reference  has  been  made  only  to  track' 
construction,  but  track  maintenance  is  quite  as 
important  an  item.  The  work  of  maintaining  the 
track  of  railways  in  good  order  costs  in  America 
all  the  way  from  $500  to  (1500  per  mile,  and  U 
from  9  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses. The  number  of  employees  engaged  in 
track  work  by  American  railways  averages  about 
150  per  100  miles  of  line. 

Buildings.  Railway  operations  require  the 
use  of  buildings  in  vast  numbers.  Of  these  pas- 
senger stations  and  freight  depots  are  among  the 
most  important  because  of  their  number  and  cost. 
Passenger  stations  vary  in  size  and  character 
from  small  combination  depots  used  at  local  sta- 
tions of  minor  importance  to  large  terminal  sta- 
tions of  masonry  and  steel,  and  often  of  almost 
monumental  magnificence.  A  combination  depot 
is  one  in  which  both  the  freight  and  the  pas- 
senger business  is  carried  on  under  one  roof. 
For  the  freight  business  a  freight  room  is  re- 
quired, with  platform  space  along  a  wagon  road 
for  transferring  freight  to  and  from  wagons ;  and 
also  the  necessary  facilities  for  handling  freight 
to  and  from  cars  in  freight  trains  or  cars  stand- 
ing at  the  depot.  The  passenger  business  is 
served  by  the  introduction  of  waiting  rooms. 
Generally  the  structure  is  a  one-story  frame 
building  sheathed  with  boards  and  roofed  with 
shingles.  Flag  stations  are  stations  of  minor  im- 
portance at  which  only  a  limited  number  of  trains 
stop,  usually  upon  being  signaled  by  Hag.  The 
buildings  at  such  stations  range  in  importance 
from  a  single  roofed  platform  to  a  combination 

Where  the  volume  of  traffic  is  sufficient  the 
freight  and  passenger  buildings  are  separated. 
Passenger  stations  in  these  cases  may  be  divided 
into  local  stations  and  terminal  stations.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  that  in  terminal 
side  stations  the  tracks,  or  a  number  of  them  at 
least,  terminate  at  the  station,  white  in  large 
first-class  local  passenger  stations  the  tracks 
pass  by  the  buildings.  Local  stations  vary 
greatly  in  size,  character,  and  cost,  many  of  them 
in  large  towns  and  cities  being  elaborate  stone 
and  steel  structures,  but  the  largest  of  them  sel- 
dom equal  in  size  the  largest  terminal  stations. 
Terminal   passenger   stations   are   those   erected 
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quently  several  railways  entering  a  town  unite 
and  use  conjointly  a  so-called  'union  depot.'  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  terminal  passenger  sta- 
tions are  located  in  large  cities  and  towns,  or  at 
ferry  terminals  or  at  important  junction  points 
of  several  railways.  These  stations  possess  all 
the  accommodations  provided  for  large  local  sta- 
tions, but  in  more  capacious  and  luxurious  forms 


and  in  addition  many  others,  such  as  hotels,  bars, 
cab,  and  carriage  stands,  parlors  and  reception 
rooms,  rooms  for  gatemen,  porters,  police,  watch- 
men, doctor's  office,  etc.  Terminal  stations  are 
denominated  side  stations  when  the  building  is 
situated  at  one  side  of  the  tracks  and  head  sta- 
tions when  the  building  extends  across  the  dead 
ends  of  the  tracks.  Usually  the  tracks  enter 
the  station  in  pairs  with  a  platform  between 
each  pair  of  tracks.  These  tracks  and  platforms 
are  commonly  roofed  over  in  terminal  stations. 
Train-shed  roofs  are  sometimes  made  up  of  large 
steel  arches  spanning  the  tracks  without  inter- 
mediate supports,  and  sometimes  they  consist  of 
two  or  more  spans  of  steel  roof  trusses  carried  by 
side  walls  and  intermediate  columns. 

Except  at  combination  depots  and  flag  stations 
special  buildings  are  provided  for  handling  the 
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freight  traffic.    Freight  houses  are  of  two  kinds,  tion  of  additional  safety  devices  and  luxuries, 

commonly  defined  as  terminal  freight  houses  and  The  first  attempt  to  furnish  sleeping  care  was  on 

local  freight  houses.    The  former  are  large  sepa-  the   Cumberland   Valley   Railroad  in   1836.    A 

rate  buildings  at  important  terminals,  and  the  compartment  car  of  four  sections  was  used,  each 

latter   are    usually    small    structures   at   inter-  section  containing  a  lower,  middle,  and  upper 

mediate  stations  along  the  line.     Local  freight  berth,  but  this,  as  well  as  a  few  other  expert- 

houses  are  usually  single-story  frame  structures  ments  in  providing  sleeping  accommodations,  was 

having  high  platforms  on  one  or  all  sides.     If  too  crude  to  prove  attractive.    In  1864  the  first 

the  tracks  are  only  on  one  side  of  the  building  Pullman  sleeping  car  was  introduced,  and  some 

it    is    designated    a    side    freight    house,    but  time  afterwards  was  put  into  service  on  the  Chi- 

if     there    are     tracks     on     both     sides     it    is  cago    and    Alton    road.      This    car,    called  the 

designated    as    an    island    freight    house.     Ter-  Pioneer,  was  a  foot  wider  and  two  and  a  half 

minal   freight  houses  differ  from  local  freight  feet  higher  than  any  in  use  at  that  time,  and  be- 

houses  in  their  greater  size,  in  their  more  sub-  fore  it  could  run  over  the  line  several  bridges 

stantial  construction  of  brick  and  steel,  and  in  and  all  the  station  platforms  had  to  be  altered, 

their  arrangement  for  handling  incoming  freight,  Parlor  cars  and  dining  cars  soon  followed,  and 

outgoing  freight,  different  classes  of  freight,  etc.,  in   1886  the  vestibuled  cars  completed  the  list 

in  separate  departments,  and  in  having  the  stor-  of  luxuries  in  railway  travel.    The  car-building 

age  space  separate  from  the  spaces  devoted  to  industry  in  this  country  is  a  vast  one,  as  is  well 

the  handling  of  transient  freight.    Terminal  sta-  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in   1900  a  total  of 

tions  located  on  the  water  front  must  also  have  124,106  cars  were  built,  not  including  those  built 

provisions  for  transshipping  freight  to  and  from  by  the  railway  companies  at  their  own  shops, 

vessels.     Railway  shops  are  located  at  one  or  The  total  number  of  cars  in  service  in  the  United 
more  places  on  a  railway  at  which  locomotives  •States  on  June  30,  1900,  was  1,450,838,  of  which 

and  cars  are  repaired  and  built,  and  where  all  1,365,531   were  freight  cars, 

the  manufacturing  work  of  the  railway  is  done.  A  notable  increase  in  the  size  and  capacity 

Such  shops  resemble  large  manufacturing  estab-  of  cars  has  signalized  recent  car  construction, 

lishments   elsewhere   in   their   construction,   ar-  In  1875  the  normal  capacity  of  freight  cars  in 

rangement,  equipment  with  wood  and  metal  work-  the  United  States  was  from  20,000  pounds  to 

ing  machines,  etc.,  suitable  for  the  work  to  be  25,000  pounds.     In   1885  this  normal  capacity 

performed.     Among  the  various  other  railway  had  grown  to  40,000  pounds  and  50,000  pounds, 

buildings  are :  Roundhouses  for  the  shelter,  clean-  and  in  that  year  cars  of  60,000  pounds  capacity 

ing,  and  minor  repairing  of  locomotives  between  had  begun  to  be  built.    Few  cars  of  less  than  60,- 

trips;  car  sheds  and  car-cleaning  yards,  for  the  000  pounds  capacity  are  now  used  for  general 

shelter  and  cleaning  of  cars  between  trips;  ice  freight  service,  and  there  is  a  decided  tendency 

houses,  for  storing  the  ice  used  in  passenger  and  to  increase  the  capacity  to  70,000  pounds  and 

dining  cars  and  for  refrigerator  cars ;  sand  houses,  80,000  pounds.     For  special  coal  and  ore  traffic 

for  drying,  cleaning,  and  storing  the  sand  sup-  steel  cars  of  100,000  pounds  and  110,000  pounds 

plied  to  locomotives ;  oil-storage  houses,  for  stor-  capacity  are  quite  generally  used.    The  steel  car 

ing  the  lubricating  and  lamp  oil ;  coaling  stations,  is  a  decidedly  modern  innovation  and  one  which 

for  storing  and  delivering  coal  to  locomotives;  has  been  received  in  America  with  much  favor, 

watchmen's  shanties ;  section-houses ;  snow  sheds  The  principal  advantages  argued  in  favor  of  steel 

and    protection   sheds    for    landslides;    dwelling  cars  of  50  to  60  tons  capacity  are  their  great 

houses  for  employees,  and  sleeping  quarters,  read-  capacity  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  their 

ing  rooms  and  club  houses  for  employees.    Some  superior   strength   and   durability   over  modern 

notion  of  the  enormous  expenditure  in  buildings  cars.     In  addition  to  all-steel   cars,  cars  with 

required  by  railways  is  furnished  by  the  state-  steel  under  frames  and  wooden  superstructure 

ment  of  the  Interstate   Commerce   Commission  are  considerably  used. 

that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  cost  In  Europe  the  passenger  cars  used  are  general- 

of  repairs  and  renewals  of  buildings  on  the  rail-  ly  smaller  and  of  lighter  construction  than  those 

ways  of  the  United  States  was  $22,770,906,  or  in  America,  but  during  recent  years  the  tendency 

about  2%  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  ex-  has  been  to  employ  cars  of  larger  size  than  for- 

penses.  merly,  although  such  great  dimensions  as  are 

Cabs.    Railway  cars  of  so  many  varieties  are  common  in  America  have  not  yet  been  attained, 

now  in  use  that  a  description  of  the  different  The  smaller  cars  are  from  26  to  34  feet  long  and 

kinds  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  are  usually  mounted  on  six  wheels;  the  larger 

The  list  would  include  upward  of  40  distinct  pat-  cars  reach  a  length  of  nearly  60  feet  and  are 

terns  of  cars,  each  of  which  is  adapted  to  a  spe-  mounted  on  trucks  after  the  American  fashion, 

cial  use.    The  early  passenger  cars  differed  but  The  smaller  American  passenger  cars  are  usually 

little  from  stage  coaches,  and  the  first  step  in  the  50  feet  long,  while  the  large  sleeping  and  dining 

evolution  of  the  modern  car  was  made  by  joining  cars  frequently  have  a  length  of  80  feet  or  even 

several  of  these  coach  bodies  into  a  single  car.  90   feet.     European   freight   cars   are  veritable 

In  the   United   States   bogie   trucks   were  next  pygmies  as  compared  with  those  used  for  the 

placed  under  each  end  of  the  cars,  permitting  same  service  in  America,  they  being  from  12  feet 

them  to  be  made  of  much  greater  length,  after  to   18  feet  long,  mounted   on   four  wheels  and 

which  the  compartments  were  discarded  for  the  having  a  capacity  of  from  5%  to  9  tons, 

present  continuous  car  bodies,  although  in  Eng-  Safety   Appliances.     Safety   appliances  for 

land  and  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Continental  railways  have  been  of  growing   importance  in 

Europe  the  compartment  system  has  been   re-  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  weight  and 

tained,  each  car  being  divided  into  three  or  four  speed  of  trains;    at  the  same  time,  very  few 

independent  sections.    Most  of  the  improvements  of    these    appliances    are    used    solely   with  a 

following  these  changes  have  been  in  the  direc-  view   to    safety,    most   of   them    having  some 
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mechanical  function  to  fulfill  apart  from  the  which  locks  the  switch.  The  movement  of  this  bar 

promotion  of  safety.    Signals  are  one  of  the  most  raises  it  above  the  level  of  the  rail,  so  the  switch 

important  items  of  this  class,  and  serve  to  keep  cannot  be  unlocked  as  long  as  there  are  any 

the  trains  a  certain  distance  apart,  as  well  as  to  wheels  on  the  rail  which  prevent  the  detector-bar 

inform  the  engine  runners  of  the  condition  of  from  being  raised.     Another  railway  safety  ap- 

the   tracks    at    switches,    crossings,    etc.      The  pliance  is  the  system  of  signals  which  is  used  to 

semaphore  is  the  standard  signal  in  both  the  maintain  a  minimum  distance  between  the  trains 

United  States  and  England.    These  are  arranged  on  the  same  track.     The  block  system  is  used 

to  give  three  indications,  according  to  the  posi-  for  this  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States,  and 

tions  and  colors  of  their  blades  in  the  daytime  is  almost  general  in  England.    See  Block  Signal 

and  the  colors  of  their  lanterns  at  night.    The  Systems. 

semaphore  consists  of  a  vertical  post,  to  which  a  '  Brakes  are  the  most  essential  safety  devices 
blade  about  two  feet  in  length  is  pivoted  near  for  railway  trains,  and  certain  general  principles 
one  of  its  ends,  so  as  to  hang  either  vertical  at  are  now  recognized  as  necessary,  which  are  to 
right  angles  to  the  post  or  midway  between  these  be  found  in  almost  all  brake  mechanism  in  use 
positions.  The  short  end  of  this  blade  behind  the  all  over  the  world.  They  must  be  quick-acting, 
pivot  carries  a  disk  of  colored  glass,  either  red  must  be  applied  to  every  pair  of  wheels  in  a 
or  green,  which  falls  in  front  of  a  lantern  when  train,  and  must  be  applied  simultaneously  and 
the  blade  is  moved.  For  a  clear  track  the  blade  controlled  from  a  single  point,  generally  at  the 
hangs  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  from  the  locomotive.  Air  brakes,  vacuum  brakes,  and 
post  and  the  lantern  shows  white.  For  danger  several  electrically  controlled  brakes  fulfill  these 
a  red  blade  stands  horizontal,  showing  a  red  conditions,  the  Westinghouse  automatic  air 
light,  and  for  caution  a  green  blade  and  a  green  brake,  however,  being  the  standard  in  this  as 
light  are  shown.  The  signals  and  switches  are  well  as  most  other  countries.  See  Aib  Brake. 
worked  from  the  same  station  by  means  of  levers,  In  addition  to  the  signaling  and  braking  ap- 
which  are  provided  with  interlocking  devices,  so  pliances  mentioned,  a  number  of  minor  devices 
that  only  the  proper  signal  corresponding  to  the  of  great  value  in  promoting  safety  have  been  in- 
position  of  the  switch  can  be  given.  The  inter-  troduced.  Automatic  couplers  are  important 
locking  system  is  a  very  ingenious  arrangement, 
by  means  of  which  the  movements  of  a  number  of 
levers  are  interdependent,  so  that  it  is  mechani- 
cally impossible  for  the  signalman  to  move  them  ^_^_______ 

except  in  their  prearranged  order.    In  approach-      ^ gM 

ing  a  switch  there  are  two  signals,  the  farther 
one  indicating  caution,  and  the  home  signal 
danger,  if  the  switch  is  not  locked  in  position  so 

that  the  line  is  clear.    The  switch  lever  is  the  among  these,  and  they  are  now  demanded  by  law 

only  one  which  can  be  moved,  and  its  movement  in  the  United  States.    A  standard  form  has  been 

releases  the  lever  of  the  caution  signal.    Moving  adopted  by  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association, 

the  latter  locks  the  switch  lever  and  releases  the  to  which  the  various  manufacturing  companies 

danger-signal   lever,  which,  being  thrown,  locks  comply,  so  that  any  of  the  different  makes  will 

the  caution-signal  lever  and  indicates  that  the  work  together.    Their  use  is  now  general  on  all 

way  is  clear.    The  levers  can  only  be  moved  now  cars. 

in  the  reverse  order,  so  that  in  throwing  the  Grade  crossings  of  highways  at  important 
switch  the  signals  show  danger  first.  In  cases  points  are  gradually  being  abolished,  as  the  per- 
where  the  signals  are  too  far  from  the  signal  centage  of  people  killed  at  these  points  is  much 
tower  to  be  seen  and  a  break  in  the  connection  greater  than  that  of  passenger  fatalities.  One 
occurs,  the  signal  falls  by  gravity  to  the  danger  device  used  at  grade  crossings  is  the  well-known 
position.  This  system  of  interlocking  is  capable  arm  gate  operated  by  a  flagman,  or  by  com- 
of  broad  expansion,  as  one  lever  may  be  made  pressed  air,  when  several  gates  near  together  are 
to  lock  any  one  or  more  of  the  assembled  levers  used.  Another  method  for  crossings  where  the 
in  a  signal  tower.  travel  is  infrequent  is  to  provide  an  electric  bell 
In  a  refinement  of  the  above  system  the  manual  at  the  signal  post,  which  is  put  in  operation  by 
labor  of  throwing  the  levers  is  replaced  by  the  the  car  wheels,  and  continues  to  ring  for  several 
use  of  compressed  air.  The  valves  which  control  minutes  before  the  passing  of  a  train.  A  con- 
the  various  signals  and  switches  are  operated  by  siderable  number  of  other  appliances  are  in  gen- 
electricity  and  controlled  by  small  switches,  eral  use  for  promoting  safety  on  railways,  which 
which  interlock  in  the  same  way  as  the  levers  de-  would  require  too  much  space  to  describe, 
scribed.  A  model  of  the  track  and  signals  is  Railway  Management.  Railway  manage- 
placed  over  the  switchboard,  and  any  changes  ment  in  the  United  States  is  primarily  under  the 
made  are  reproduced  on  the  model.  As  with  control  of  the  directors  of  the  railway  companies, 
the  interlocking  system,  a  signal  could  not  be  who  are  elected  by  the  stockholders.  A  presi- 
given  which  would  lead  to  an  accident;  such  dent  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  railway, 
could  only  occur  by  the  failure  to  see  or  obey  the  and  the  other  officers  are  generally  one  or  more 
signals.  In  case  of  fogs,  a  torpedo  is  frequently  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  and  a 
placed  on  the  track,  which  makes  a  loud  report  general  manager.  The  treasurer  has  charge  of 
when  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  pass  over  it.  In  all  moneys  collected  and  disbursed,  and  is  respon- 
connection  with  the  interlocking  system,  the  sible  directly  to  the  president,  who  is  assisted  in 
detector-bar  for  switches  is  important,  its  func-  certain  duties  by  the  vice-president.  The  duties 
tion  being  to  prevent  the  throwing  of  a  switch  of  the  general  manager  extend  to  every  depart- 
while  a  train  is  passing  over  it.  This  is  accom-  ment  of  the  service,  all  of  which  are  under  his 
plished  by  means  of  a  bar  placed  parallel  to  the  control.  A  superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  each 
rail,  and  which  is  moved  by  the  same  mechanism  department,  who  is  responsible  for  every  detail 
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of  the  work  in  every  division  and  subdivision  of  ried  inside  and.  outside  about  25  passengers.   The 

his  department,  and  each  sub-department  is  in  distance  run  was  12  miles,  and  the  fare  was  one 

turn  under  the  control  of  a  single  head,  and  so  shilling,  each  passenger  being  allowed  14  pounds 

on  down  to  the  end  of  the  scale.    In  this  way  the  of  baggage.     In  America  by  the  end  of  the  year 

lines  of  responsibility  of  each  employee,  from  the  1831   there  were  several   railways  in  operation 

car-cleaner  up  to  the  president,  are  clearly  de-  or  in  course  of  construction,  but  for  fifteen  or 

fined.     The  heads  of  the  prinicipal  departments  twenty  years  the  rail  way  travel  was  extremely  un- 

directly  in  charge  of  the  general  manager  are  comfortable,   although   it  was  a   vast  improve- 

the  superintendent  of  roadway,  the  superinten-  ment  over  the  stage  coaches  previously  used.  The 

dent  of   machinery,  and  the  superintendent  of  car  ceilings  were  low  and  without  ventilation, 

transportation.     The  controller,  the  traffic  man-  the  stoves  at  either  end  of  the  cars  had  no  effect 

ager,  and  the  car  accountant  are  also  classed  in  on  the  temperature  at  the  middle  seats,  and  in 

the  same  rank.     The  subdivisions  of  these  de-  the   absence   of   spark   arresters   the  cars  were 

partments  are  too  numerous  to  trace  in  detail,  filled  with  cinders.    Tallow  candles  were  used  at 

The   superintendent   of   roadway   is    responsible  this  period,  which  contributed  more  to  the  odor 

for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  construction  work  than  to  the  illumination  of  the  cars,  and  the 

of    the    railway,    including   the    track,    trestles,  roughness  of  the  track  and  jolting  of  the  train 

bridges,   buildings,   etc.,  each   of  which   depart-  made  conversation  almost  impossible.     The  flat 

ments   is   assigned   to   supervisors,   whose   work  rails  used  at  first  were  the  cause  of  numerous 

covers  a  certain  allotted  territory.     Each  super-  accidents.     Their  ends  were  cut  at  an  angle  to 

visor  divides  his   territory  into  sections  which  form  lap  joints,  and  the  pointed  ends  were  oc- 

are  in  charge  of  a  resident  section  master,  who  casionally  caught  by  the  wheels  and  driven  up 

employs  a   section   gang.     Track   walkers   from  through  the  car  floor,  impaling  the  passengers 

these  gangs  patrol  their  entire  section  several  sitting  directly  over  them.    Through  tickets  were 

times  a  day  and  report  any  needed  repairs,  which  unknown,  and  at  the  end  of  each  short,  independ- 

are  attended  to  by  the  section  men.    The  super-  ent  railway,  into  which  the  long  routes  were  at 

intendent  of  machinery  attends  to  the  provision  first  divided,,  the  passenger  was  obliged  to  pur- 

and  maintenance  of  all  the  rolling  stock.     The  chase  a  new  ticket,  change  cars,  and  transfer  his 

locomotives  are  in  charge  of  a  master  mechanic,  own  baggage.     These  conditions   prevailed  gen- 

who  keeps  a  record  of  the  performance  of  each  erally  on  American  railways,  as  well  as  on  all 

of  them,  and  the  cars  are  under  the  care  of  a  others,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  not  un- 

master  car -builder,  who  attends  to  the  manufac-  til  1860  and  after  that  the  most  important  rail- 

ture,  repairing,  and  inspection  of  all  the  com-  way    improvements    were    adopted.      Automatic 

•pany's  cars.     The  superintendent  of  transporta-  brakes  and  automatic  couplers,  as  well  as  spring 

tion  is  in  charge  of  the  movements  of  all  the  buffers,  were  the  most  noticeable  of  the  early  im- 

trains  on  the  road  and  all  employees  connected  provements  introduced.     These  devices  overcame 

with    the    train    service,    including    telegraphic  the  jerking  and  jarring  of  the  cars  both  when  in 

operators,  train  dispatchers,  conductors,  etc.     In  motion  and  when  starting  and  stopping.     The 

addition  to  arranging  the  regular  time  schedule,  bell -cord  passing  through  the  cars  and  communi 

he  provides  for  the  extra  trains  ordered  by  the  eating  with  the  engineer,  or  with  the  air-brake 

traffic  manager.     A  graphical  representation  of  mechanism,  is  a  safety  device  peculiar  to  this 

the  regular  trains  is  used,  from  which  the  rela-  country,  and   is  still  generally  omitted  in  Eu- 

tive  positions  of  the  trains  on  the  road  at  any  rope  for  fear  that  false  signals  may  be  given, 
time  during  the  day  can  be  seen  at  once  if  the        The  use  of  sleeping  cars  and  parlor  cars  intro- 

runs  are  made  on  time.    From  this  diagram  the  duced  an  element  of  comfort  in  railway  travel 

opportunities  for   sending  out  extra  trains  are  which  was  of  great  importance  in  this  country, 

determined,  and  any  chances  of  collisions  become  on  account  of  the  distances  traversed.    The  buf- 

apparent  and  can  be  guarded  against.  fet  car  was  afterwards  provided  to  avoid  delays 

The  traffic  manager's   department  is   divided  at  meal  stations.     This  was  merely  a  modified 

into  two  principal  branches — the  passenger  traffic  sleeping  car  with  a  kitchen  at  one  end  and  port- 

and  the  freight  traffic — each  in  charge  of  a  gen-  able  tables,  which  could  be  fixed  in  each  section, 

eral  agent.     In  this  department  the  rates  and  Dining  cars,  introduced  shortly  afterwards,  led 

tolls  are  made,  and  the  advertising,  soliciting  of  to  the  development  of  vestibuled  trains,  as,  in 

business,  etc.,  carried  on.    The  duties  of  the  car  order  to  reach  the  dining  car,  the  rule  forbid- 

accountant  are  keeping  a  record  of  all  cars  on  ding  passengers  to  cross  the  platforms  when  the 

the  road,  which  is  made  up  from  the  conductors'  cars  were  in  motion  was  then  broken  at  the  in- 

reports,  and  notifying  the  owners  of  the  number  vitation  of  the  railway  companies.     Vestibuled 

and  movements  of  other  companies'  cars  on  his  express  trains  are  now  in  general  use,  on  which 

road.    This  is  made  necessary  from  the  custom  of  sleepers,  parlor  cars,  a  dining  car,  a  smoking 

sending  through  freight  cars  over  different  roads  saloon,  library,  bath-room,  barber  shop,  and  writ- 

without  unloading,   and   in   this   way  they  are  ing-room  are  provided.    The  checking  of  baggage 

often  scattered  widely  over  the  country.    There  is  regarded  in  this  country  as  one  of  the  most 

are  two  other  departments,  less  intimately  con-  indispensable  features  of  railway  travel,  as  by 

nected  with  the  management  of  the  roads  than  this  system  through  checks  over  any  number  of 

those  mentioned  above.    These  are  the  purchasing  connecting  railways  may  be  issued,  so  that  bag- 

and  the  legal  departments.    The  controller's  de-  gage   is   transferred   from   the  passenger's  resi- 

partment,  where  the  accounts  and  statistics  are  dence  to  any  specified  address   in  the  country 

kept,  completes  the  general  outline  of  the  organi-  without  devolving  any  responsibility  upon  the 

zation  of  a  railway.  owner.     This  system  operates  so  perfectly  that 

Railway  Traffic.   Passenger  service  on  steam  the  loss  of  baggage  is  almost  unknown,  and  its 

railways  was  inaugurated  on  October  10,  1825,  detention  is  of  rare  occurrence.     The  usual  al- 

on   the   Stockton   and   Darlington   road   with   a  lowance  of  100  pounds  of  baggage  per  passenger 

passenger  car  called  the  Experiment,  which  car-  is  merely  nominal  on  most  roads,  as  charges  are 
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rarefy  made  except  where  the  excess  is  several  that   in  this   country,   although   vast  improve- 

times  the  specified  weight.     In  connection  with  ments  have  taken  place  both  in  England  and  on 

through  checks,  coupon  tickets  are  issued  for  the  Continent  within  recent  years, 

trips  covering  several  different  roads,  which  are  Freight  service  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 

sold  by  either  of  the  companies  whose  lines  are  the  business  of  most  railways,  and  is  the  most 

traversed.    This  requires  an  agreement  between  important  source  of  their  income.    Of  the  entire 

the  different  roads  for  the  mutual  accounting  for  revenue  of  the  railways,  about  70  per  cent,  is 

the  tickets  sold.    The  average  rate  per  mile  for  derived  from  freight  traffic,  25  per  cent,  from 

railroad  fares  in  the  United  States  is  approxi-  passenger  service,  and  5  per  cent,  from  mail  and 

mately  the  same  as  in  Europe,  and  to  make  a  other  minor  services.    The  movement  of  freight 

comparison  the  different  classes  of  travel  must  by  the  early  railways  was  very  slow  and  much 

be  considered.     In  Europe  the  rates  of  fare  are  more  expensive  than  it  is  now,  largely  owing  to 

graded   into    three    classes — first,    second,    and  the  transfers  made  between  the  cars  of  different 

third.    The  first-class  travel  is  very  small,  and  companies,  each  of  which  used  its  own  rolling 

the  fares  are  comparatively  high;   by  far  the  stock  exclusively.    With  the  increase  of  freight 

largest  proportion  of  travel  is  on  the  third  class,  traffic  the  custom  has  grown  to  allow  freight 

In  the  United  States  the  first  class  comprises  cars  to  run  from  the  point  of  shipment  over  any 

most  of  the  railroad  travel,  the  second  and  third  number  pf  railways  to  their  destination  without 

classed  together  amounting  to  only  1  per  cent,  transfer,  and  the  greater  part  of   the   freight 

of  the  whole.  business  in  the  United  States  is  now  done  in 

The  speed  of  passenger  trains  is  being  steadily  this  way.     The  cars  of  each  company  become 

increased,  and  recent  years  have  shown  Borne  re-  considerably  scattered  over  the  lines  of  other 

markable  records  of  train  speeds  both  in  America  companies,  and  every  road   does  more  or   less 

and  abroad.      A    more    important   development  business  with  other  companies'  cars,  for  which  a 

than  these  occasional  record  runs,  however,  has  mileage  is  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  cars.    The 

been  the  increase  in  the  average  speed  of  trains,  through  freight  service  of  the  country  is  very 

Many  railways  to-day  maintain  a  schedule  speed  much   improved  by  avoiding  transfers,  but  at 

of  60  miles  per  hour  in  their  express  train  ser-  the  same  time  keeping  account  of  the  where- 

vice,  and  in  some  instances  regular  trains  aver-  abouts  of  its  cars  and  reducing  its  mileage  bal- 

age  60  miles  per  hour.    Where  an  average  speed  ance  by  as  little  use  as  possible  of  foreign  cars 

of  60  miles  an  hour  is  demanded  by  the  time-table,  are  often  troublesome  problems  for  a  railway.  The 

the  speed  during  a  part  of  the  run  often  reaches  car  accountant's  department  keeps  records  of  the 

75  and  even  85  miles  per  hour.  Much  higher  speeds  movement  of  cars,  which  are  made  up  from  the  re- 

than    this    have    been    exceptionally    attained  ports  of  the  train  conductors  and  from  agents 

for  short  distances.     As  the  result  of  these  de-  placed  at  each  railway  junction.    These  records 

velopments  the  schedule  time  between  important  are  quite  complete,  and  are  of  additional  use  in 

cities  has  been  greatly  reduced.     In  the  United  checking  the  reports  of  foreign  roads  and  adiust- 

States   between    four    and    five    thousand    pas-  ing  the  mileage  charges.     Cars  are  supposed  to 

sengers  are  killed  and  injured  each  year  by  rail-  be  promptly  returned  to  their  home  roads  with 

way  accidents.     These  figures  seem  large  until  loads  in  that  direction  only,  but  it  happens  fre- 

the  enormous  number  of  passengers  carried  safe-  quently  that  when  short  of  cars  freight  agents 

ly  to  one  injured  is  calculated.    According  to  the  will  use  any  car  at  hand,  without  regard  to  its 

report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  home  direction.    From  this  practice  it  sometimes 

2,316,648  passengers  were  carried  safely  in  1900  to  results  that  a  car  will  not  reach  home  for  months 

one  passenger  killed,  and  139,740  passengers  were  or  even  over  a  year  from  the  time  it  left  its 

carried  safely   to  one  injured.     In  England  in  own  road.     At  the  receiving  station  freight  is 

1900  the  proportion  was  one  passenger  killed  in  loaded  into  the  cars,  as  far  as  possible  allowing 

8,461,309,  and  one  injured  in  470,848.     On  the  to  certain  cars  goods  marked  to  the  same  destina- 

Continent  of  Europe  in  many  cases  an  even  bet-  Jion.    The  number  and  destination  of  each  car 

ter  record  is  maintained.  ,8  «iven  to  the  dispatcher,  who  makes  up  the 

The  railways  of  Europe  are  largely  under  Gov-  }r?il18  ' rom  these  memoranda.     The  conductor 

ernment  control,  growing  out  of  the  policy  of  ***»  the  memoranda  of  each  car,  called  running 

^h^AimiJZ  *i,™    ~,  ;«  a*m*  ~<>aaa  ^#  K«iiri;««  slips,  and  these  slips  are  transferred  from  road 

subsidizing  them,  or  in  so  me  cases^ of  building  *'  d     Hh  th       *        .,  .          heg  .     ^ 

nopoly  of  traffic  by  the  State.     In  France  most  carg  fa            tram  fa  ^     For  th        h  frei  ht 

of  the  railways  are  either  owned  entirely  or  to  ^^   f&8(  frei  M  lineg  have  been  *IgllIlfiBd 

a  very  large  extent  by  the  Government,  and  are  under  a  ^pante  management  to  operate  between 

held  by  the  companies  operating  them  on  leases.  certain  p0mt8  over  several  roads.    Some  of  these 

In  this  way  almost  all  the  railways  in  the  coun-  are  sjmpiy  formed  by  the  cooperation  of  several 

try  will  ultimately  revert  to  the  possession  of  roads    ^^  of  whjch  aligns  a  certain  number 

the  Government.    Railway  service  in  England  is  of  ^^  to  tne  line>  whjch  is  placed  in  control 

in  some  respects  different  from  that  of  any  other  0f  a  general  manager.     Other  fast  freight  lines 

country,  and  its  evolution  from  stage-coach  travel  are  independent  of  the  railways,  which  simply 

is  still   suggested   by   its    nomenclature.     The  charge  mileage  for  the.  cars  carried  over  their 

cars  are  called  carriages,  the  engineers  drivers,  lines. 

and  the  conductors  guards.  The  absence  of  grade  ^  number  of  special  classes  of  freight  require 
crossings  and  sharp  curves  and  the  substantial  special  cars  for  their  transportation,  and  these 
character  of  the  construction  work  make  the  are  sometimes  owned  by  the  shippers  or  by  fast 
Fnglish  roadbeds  superior  to  most  others.  Safety  freight  lines,  as  well  as  by  the  railway  corn- 
in  travel  is  greatly  promoted  by  these  conditions,  parries.  Live-stock  cars  for  cattle,  refrigerator 
bat  in  other  respects  the  passenger  service  is,  cars  for  dressed  meat  and  other  provisions, 
from  an  American  standpoint,  much  inferior  to  heater  cars  for  fruit,  etc.,  are  in  extensive  use, 
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as  well  as  many  other  special  can  adapted  to  ted  up  with  tables,  pouches,  and  racks,  and  a 

the  needs  of  perishable  freight.    An  hourly  record  'mail    catcher,'    which    picks    up   mail   pouches 

is  kept  of  the  movements  of  the  latter  cars  from  from    posts   at   stations  where  the  train  does 

the  time  they  leave  the  consignor  until  they  are  not  stop. 

delivered  to  the  consignee.  For  every  freight  car  In  1900-1901  there  were  9182  clerks  employed 
moved  a  way  bill  is  issued,  which  gives  the  num-  in  railway  mail  service  in  the  United  States, 
ber  and  owner  of  the  car,  a  description  of  its  working  in  crews  on  783,358  miles  of  rail- 
contents,  with  the  weight  and  address  of  every  way.  This  number  includes  the  clerks  employed 
package,  the  names  of  the  consignors  and  con-  on  steamboat  lines  (33,970  miles  in  length)  and 
signees,  the  starting-point  and  destination,  electric  and  cable  cars.  Considerable  of  the  mail 
charges,  and  every  detail  in  regard  to  routes  and  carried  by  the  railways  is  charged  at  freight 
the  proportions  of  charges  due  the  different  car-  rates,  according  to  its  weight,  and  the  larg- 
riers.  Duplicates  of  these  way  bills  go  to  the  est  proportional  earnings  from  this  source  are 
auditor's  department,  and  from  these  the  whole  made  by  the  railway  companies  which  carry  too 
record  of  the  freight  business  is  made,  and  they  little  mail  to  warrant  running  high  speed  trains 
are  afterwards  put  on  file  for  reference  in  case  without  extra  remuneration.  Considering  the  re- 
of  claims.  The  average  freight  charges  in  this  quirements  of  the  mail  service,  which  are  met  by 
country  are  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  yet  the  the  railway  companies,  the  advantage  of  this 
question  of  rates  is  the  most  troublesome  one  traffic  as  a  source  of  profit  to  them  is  doubtful 
with  which  railway  companies  have  to  contend.  The  time  in  transit  for  mail  from  New  York 
The  relative  rates  between  different  roads  and  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  3250  miles, 
different  points  rather  than  the  actual  charges  is  indicated  by  the  Official  Postal  Guide  as  106 
for  freight  involve  problems  which  railroad  pools,  hours;  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  900  mile, 
traffic  associations,  and  legislators  have  not  been  23  hours;  New  York  to  Buffalo,  410  miles,  9*4 
as  yet  entirely  successful  in  solving.  The  subject  hours,  and  New  York  to  Albany,  142  miles,  3^ 
is  too  broad  to  be  discussed  here,  but  two  of  the  hours. 

most  important  troubles  in  fixing  rates  lie  in  Railway  Capitalization.  Much  of  the  finan- 
tne  discriminations  in  favor  of  large  shippers  cial  difficulty  under  which  a  good  many  Ameri- 
and  the  reduction  of  through  rates  below  those  ^  railways  have  labored  has  been  the  direct 
of  intermediate  points.  Both  of  these  practices,  outgrowth  of  speculation,  in  which  the  proper- 
while  apparently  unfair  to  the  public,  are  to  tie8  have  frequently  been  practically  wrecked 
some  extent  reasonable,  as  the  same  discrimina-  merely  to  effect  deals  in  the  stock  market  and 
tion  between  large  and  small  consumers  is  seen  roads  which  have  been  the  subject  of  these 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  all  busi-  operations  are  generally  overcapitalized  or  mort- 
nesses,  and  on  some  through  lines,  especially  gaged  ^  8Uch  an  extent  that  the  earnings  which 
those  m  competition  with  water  routes  the  would  ^  sufficient  to  provide  reasonable  divi- 
traffic  must  either  be  secured  by  special  reduced  denda  on  the  actual  value  of  the  property  are 
rates  between  such  pointe  or  be  lost  to  the  rail-  frequently  too  small  to  pay  the  interest  on  its 
ways  Competition  between  railways  is  ap-  ^^  fhe  amount  of  ^f  gtock  which  to 
parently  less  desirable  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  heen  i9gued  without  consideration  of  money  or 
other  kinds  of  trade,  as  the  localities  where  it  value  h  unquestionably  very  large,  although  no 
exists  are  alone  benefited,  and  the  business  at  approximation  to  the  real  sum  is  possible  of 
other  places  is  threatened.  Railways  serving  a  j^ing  estimated.  Occasionally  such  stock  is  is- 
certain  territory  find  it  necessary  to  cooperate  8Ued  pro  rata  to  the  stockholders  of  a  very  profit- 
in  fixing  joint  rates  and  the  concessions  in  able  ^oad  to  make  the  rate  of  divid€*£  ,ess 
charges  which  are  mutually  agreed  upon  between  prominent,  which  might  otherwise  invite  restrie- 
competing  lines  practically  effect  the  same  di-  tive  legislation.  More  frequently  the  object  of 
vision  of  the  traffic  between  them  which  was  i8SUing  watered  stock  is  to  keep  the  control  of 
secured  by  the  railway  pools.  the  railway  by  means  of  the  apparent  invest- 
In  making  the  rates,  all  articles  of  commerce  ment  it  represents,  or  to  balance  some  difference 
are  divided  into  several  classes,  and  a  certain  i„  cases  of  reorganization.  The  bonds  represent 
standard  rate  per  hundred  pounds  of  each  class  very  closely  the  amount  of  the  debt  actually  paid 
is  fixed  between  two  important  ppints,  as  New  fam  The  stockholders,  as  owners  of  the  road. 
York  and  Chicago.  Every  other  city  reached  by  have  the  entire  control  of  the  property,  and  the 
the  same  line  is  figured  at  its  agreed  proportion  bondholders  have  no  voice  in  the  management  so 
of  the  standard  rates.  For  example :  From  iong  ag  their  interest  is  paid.  This  condition, 
New  York  to  Pittsburg  would  be  figured  at  60  corresponding  to  that  of  the  owners  and  mort- 
per  cent,  of  the  standard  rate  between  New  York  gagees  of  real  estate,  is  entirely  reasonable  as 
and  Chicago,  and  any  change  in  the  standard  iong  as  the  actual  investments  in 'stock  and  bonds 
would  affect  all  other  places  proportionately.  maintain  normal  proportions,  for  the  reason  that 
Mail  service  is  a  very  important  department  the  stockholders  assume  all  the  risk,  while  the 
of  most  railways  from  a  public  standpoint,  al-  bondholders  are  practically  secured.  In  some 
though  one  which  yields  a  comparatively  small  cases,  however,  the  amount  of  money  supplied  by 
revenue  to  the  railways  in  proportion  to  the  the  stockholders  is  merely  nominal,  "and  the  road 
service  demanded.  The  present  system  of  rail-  i8  bonded  for  all  or  more  than  its  value.  This 
way  mail  service  was  not  suggested  until  1862,  can  only  occur  where  the  stock  is  most  all 
and  was  not  put  into  effect  on  a  comprehensive  *water,'  and  its  result  is  to  put  the  management 
scale  until  two  years  later,  under  the  superin-  of  the  road  in  hands  of  parties  having  but  little 
tendence  of  Col.  G.  B.  Armstrong.  It  was  not,  financial  or  other  interest  in  it  except  for  the 
however,  until  about  1875  that  special  fast  mail  opportunity  it  affords  for  speculating  with  the 
trains  on  which  mail  was  sorted  and  distributed  money  of  the  bondholders.  The  abuses  which 
along  the  routes  were  put  in  operation.  Special  have  grown  out  of  railway  transactions  under 
cars  are  provided  for  this  service,  which  are  fit-  such  circumstances  constitute  shameful  chapters 
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in  the  history  of  a  number  of  roads,  such  as  the  under  each  track  rail,  reaching  from  one  pair 

Erie.  Wabash,  Union  Pacific,  and  others.  of  columns  to  the  next  longitudinally  of  the 

What  are  known  as  the  Erie  wars  in   1868  street.    The  railway  track  is  laid  on  these  longi- 

illustrated  the  worst  evils  of  this  class.    Two  or  tudinal  girders,  and  consists  of  cross-ties  with 

three  operators  bought  within  a  few  weeks  op-  rails  spiked  to  them  in  the  usual  manner.     The 

tions  on  a  large  amount  of  Erie  stock  for  the  stations  are  carried  on  elevated  platforms  level 

sum  of  $72,000,  and  obtained  possession  of  suffi-  with  the  railway,  and  access  and  egress  is  had 

cient  proxies  to  elect  one  of  their  own  repre-  by  means  of  stairways  and  elevators.     On  the 

sentatives  as  president  of  the  road.    After  thus  Barmen-Elberfeld  Railway,  operated  by  electri- 

obtaining  control  of  the  property,  the  railway  city,  the  cars  are  suspended  from  the  elevated 

was  charged  at  once  with  the  $72,000  spent  in  structure.    The  principal  elevated  railway  in  Ber- 

acquiring  it,  and  the  speculators  then  commenced  lin  is  a  viaduct  of  masonry,  presenting  fine  archi- 

selling  the  stock  for  a  fall.     This  was  eagerly  tectural  features. 

purchased  by  the  Erie's  rivals,  the  owners  of  the        Mountain   Railways.     The   term   mountain 

New  York  Central  road,  and,  instead  .of  a  fall,  railway  is  applied  to  lines  whose  grades  are  too 

the  price  of  Erie  stock  rose  from  68  to  about  80.  steep  to  be  operated  by  locomotives,  depending 

As  this  threatened  to  ruin  the  Erie  operators,  upon  adhesion  only  for  their  drawing  power,  and 

they  issued  $5,000,000  worth  of  fraudulent  stock,  which,   therefore,   necessitate   the   use   of   some 

which  was  sold  at  80,  and  on  its  discovery  the  special  system  of  securing  greater  traction  power, 

speculators  for  a  fall  realized  an  enormous  profit  Several   such  systems  are  employed.     The  two 

in  addition  to  the  $4,000,000  proceeds  from  the  principal  ones  are  the  Fell  system,  with  a  cen- 

sale  of  fraudulent  stock.     In  the  legal  proceed-  tral,  elevated,  double-headed  rail  laid  sideways, 

ings  which  followed  large  sums  of  money  were  which  is  gripped  by  horizontal  wheels  on  each 

spent  in  buying  up  elections,  legislatures,  and  side,  which  greatly  augment  the  adhesion,  and 

judges,  all  of  which  were  charged  to  the  Erie  the  system  with  central  racks  in  which  vertical 

road,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  when  cog-wheels  work,  whereby  the  adhesion  of  the 

the  ring  lost  its  control,  the  indebtedness  of  the  ordinary    driving    wheels    is    greatly    assisted 

Erie  had  been  increased  by  about  $65,000,000,  in  drawing  a  train  up  the  incline,  and  the  descent 

which  prevented  its  stock  from  paying  a  dividend  of  the  train  is  kept  under  control.     This  latter 

for  twenty  years.  system  embraces  the  Riggenbach,  Abt,  and  other 

A  certain  amount  of  hostile  feeling  has  always  systems.     In  tourist  lines   ascending  the  steep 

existed  between   the   public   and   the   railways,  sides  of  mountains  for  the  sake  of  the  views,  a 

which  fortunately  is  diminishing  with  the  better  cog-wheel  working  in  a  central  track  is  generally 

understanding  of  the  questions  in  dispute.    Prac-  used  as  the  sole  means   of   propulsion  up  the 

tically  the  whole  difference  hinged  on  the  matter  inclines.      Lastly,    where    the    ascent    is    steep, 

of  rates,  and  both  sides  have  been  at  fault  in  straight,  and  fairly  short,  a  cable  is  employed 

treating   this    subject.    The    railways    have    at  for  hauling  up  the  vehicles,  resembling  in  prin- 

times  made  very  unjust  discriminations  between  ciple  the  inclines  worked  by  ropes  in  mines,  a 

different  persons  and  different  localities,  and,  on  system  which  has  also  occasionally  been  adopted 

the  other  hand,  the  public  in  attempting  to  cor-  for  the  steep  inclines  on  ordinary  railways, 
rect  these  abuses  have  passed  laws  which  have        The  central-rail  system  was  first  adopted  for 

been  equally  unjust  to  the  railways.    The  prob-  crossing  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass  by  a  railway  laid 

lem  of  rates   is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  mainly  along  the  road  between  Saint-Michel  and 

legislate  upon,  as  no  fixed  rule  can  be  justly  Susa,  a  distance  of  48  miles,  having  a  gauge  of 

applied  in   every   case   as   to   the   proportional  3  feet  7%  inches  and  surmounting  a  difference 

charges  for  different  distances.    A  large  propor-  0f  level  of  5300  feet  between  Susa  and  the  sum- 

tion  of  the  transportation  of  this  country  falls  mit,  with  a  total  variation  in  level  between  its 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com-  termini  of  about  9900  feet.    The  ruling  gradient 

merce  Law,   which    in   respect   to   rates   leaves  was  1  in  12,  the  average  gradient  about  1  in  17, 

considerable   discretionary   power  in  the  hands  an(i  the  central  rail,  raised  7%  inches  above  the 

of  the  Commission.    See  Interstate  Commerce  ordinary  rail-level,  was  laid  along  all  gradients 

Act.  exceeding   1   in  25;   while  the  minimum  radius 

Elevated   Railways.     Elevated  railways  is  t  m 

the  name  given  to  railways  which  run  along  a  K '*3fc  — — —- — ^ 

line  of  streets    on   girders    supported   on    iron  I  §A|  I 

pillars  erected  on  the  street  surface.    The  first  {  ^Tjk  | 

elevated  railway  was  a  short  line  built  in  New  •  fi^T 

York  City  in  1867,  but  the  successful  operation  a* LI L 

of  such  lines  did  not  take  place  until  1872,  when 
the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Company  began 
running  trains  on  a  line  from  Battery  Park 
along  Greenwich   Street  and  Ninth  Avenue  to 

Thirtieth  Street.    From  this  time  on  the  growth  for  the  curves  was  2  chains.    The  greatest  train 

of  the  elevated  railway  system   of   New  York  load  carried  over  the  Mont  Cenis  Fell  Railway 

was  rapid,  and  succeeding  years  saw  lines  built  was  36  tons,  ana  the  heaviest  locomotives  em- 

in  Brooklyn,   Chicago,   and  Boston.     Liverpool,  ployed  on  it  weighed  26  tons.     In  this  system 

Berlin,  and  Paris  are  among  the  foreign  cities  the  grip  of  the  horizontal  wheel  on  the  central 

which  possess  elevated  railway  lines.    The  mod-  rail   not   merely  secures   sufficient   adhesion   to 

ern     construction     of     elevated     railways     in  mount  steep  inclines,  but  also  serves  as  a  very 

America     consists     of     steel     pillars     or     col-  effective   brake  in   the   descent,   and   keeps   the 

umns  erected  along  each  curb  line  about  60  feet  locomotive  firmly  on  the  line  in  going  around 

apart.    The  tops  of  these  columns  are  connected  sharp  curves. 

across  the  street  by  plate  girders  (see  Bridges),        The  Rimutaka  incline,  on  the  Wellington  and 

and  these   girders   carry   others   generally   one  Featherstone  Railway  in  New  Zealand,  with  a 
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gradient  of  1  in  15  for  2%  miles,  and  a  total 
rise  of  869  feet,  opened  about  1879,  having  a 
gauge,  like  the  rest  of  the  railway,  of  3  feet 
6  inches,  and  curves  of  5  chains  radius,  was 
laid  with  a  central  rail,  and  the  traffic  on  the 
incline  has  been  worked  continuously  by  a  loco- 
motive with  horizontal  wheels  gripping  the  cen- 
tral rail.  Each  engine,  weighing  about  36  tons" 
can  draw  a  maximum  train  load  of  70  tons  up 
the  incline;  and  in  order  to  avoid  an  undue 
strain  on  the  draw-bars,  the  three  engines  em- 
ployed for  taking  up  a  heavy  train  are  so  dis- 
tributed between  the  carriages  as  to  enable  each 
to  draw  its  own  load.  The  system  has  proved 
safe  and  satisfactory,  and  well  adapted  for  run- 
ning around  sharp  curves;  while  the  saving  in 
cost  of  construction  by  adopting  the  incline  on 
this  particular  railway,  instead  of  a  more  cir- 
cuitous course,  to  obtain  flatter  gradients,  readily 
surmounted  by  ordinary  locomotives,  was  esti- 
mated at  £100,000. 

A  solid  central  rack  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  1847  on  an  incline  of  the  Madison 
and  Indianapolis  Railway  near  Madison,  Ihd. 
It  was  1%  miles  long,  with  gradients  of  1 
in  16^  to  1  in  17.  The  rack  railway,  however, 
which  was  the  precursor  of  the  numerous  Swiss 
mountain  railways  for  tourists,  was  the  line, 
three  miles  in  length,  constructed  up  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Washington  in  New  Hampshire  in  1866- 
69,  rising  altogether  to  a  height  of  3600  feet,  with 
ruling  gradient  of  1  in  3.  The  rack  in  this  case 
was  formed  in  lengths  of  10  feet,  with  two 
parallel  angle-irons,  4  inches  apart,  connected 
by  a  series  of  round  wrought-iron  bars  constitut- 
ing the  teeth  of  the  rack,  which  resembles  a 
ladder   laid   on   the  ground.     The   locomotives, 

?rovided  with  a  central  cog-wheel  working  in 
he  ladder-rack,  push  the  vehicles  up  the  moun- 
tain at  a  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
The  first  rack  railway  carried  out  in  Europe 
up  a  mountain  slope  was  the  Vitznau-Rigi  Rail- 
way, constructed  from  Vitznau,  on  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  to  the  summit  of  the  Rigi  in  1869-73, 
rising  4472  feet  in  its  course  of  4%  miles,  with 
a  ruling  gradient  of  1  in  4  for  about  a  third  of 
its  length,  and  never  less  than  1  in  6,  except  at 
the  stations.  The  locomotive  on  these  mountain 
lines  is  always  placed  below  the  carriages,  so  as 
to  push  them  up  the  inclines  and  control  their 
descent,  the  speed  of  the  trains  on  the  Rigi  line 
being  limited  to  between  three  and  four  miles  an 
hour. 

The  driving  cog-wheel  and  the  other  cog-wheels 
fitted  to  the  locomotive  and  carriages  are  fur- 
nished with  powerful  brakes,  which,  when  ap- 
plied, keep  the  cogs  firmly  engaged  in  the  rack, 
so  as  to  arrest  the  descent  of  the  train;  and  an 
air  brake  acting  on  the  piston  of  the  locomotive 
serves  to  regulate  the  downward  speed.  Strong 
hooks  attached  under  the  locomotive  and  car- 
riages encircle  the  top  flange  of  each  side-piece 
of  the  rack,  and  thus  secure  the  train  from  leav- 
ing the  rails  or  being  blown  over  by  the  wind. 

A  steel  rack  rail  with  teeth  on  each  side,  in 
which  horizontal  cog-wheels  work,  was  adopted 
for  surmounting  the  exceptionally  steep  inclines 
of  the  Pilatus  Railway,  averaging  1  in  2.8,  and 
attaining  1  in  2.08  in  some  places,  preliminary 
trials  having  proved  that  the  ladder-rack  was 
unsuitable  for  such  gradients.  This  railway 
opened  in  1889,  starts  from  Alpnach  on  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  and  rises  5363  feet  in  its  length  of 


2%  miles.  The  driving  cog-wheels  are  actuated 
by  spur  gearing,  and  the  two  pairs  of  cog-wheel* 
are  controlled  by  hand  brakes,  which  suffice  to 
regulate  the  descent  of  the  train  or  to  stop  it 
if  necessary.  An  air  brake  acting  on  the  pistons 
of  the  locomotive  furnishes  additional  control 
of  the  train  on  its  descending  journey;  and  if 
at  any  time  the  speed  in  descending  becomes 
more  than  three  miles  an  hour,  a  reserve  auto- 
matic brake  comes  into  action. 

Another  form  of  rack  consists  in  cutting  the 
edge  of  a  flat  steel  bar,  so  as  to  provide  a  uni- 
form row  of  teeth  on  its  upper  side,  and  the 
strength  of  the  rack  can  be  increased  for  steeper 
gradients,  by  increasing  the  thickness  or  the 
number  of  the  bars.  The  rack  is  thus  formed  by 
a  series  of  solid  bars,  with  teeth  shaped  to  the 
most  convenient  form  for  the  working  of  the  cog- 
wheel in  them.  This  simple  form  of  rack,  con- 
sisting of  successive  lengths  of  single  bars  joined 
at  their  ends  and  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  track, 
has  been  employed  on  the  flatter  gradients  of 
several  rack  railways,  where  the  Abt  system  of 
two  or  more  such  bars,  laid  so  that  their  teeth 
are  not  in  line  across  the  track,  is  resorted  to 
on  the  steeper  parts  of  the  lines. 

The  Sant'  Ellero-Saltino  Railway,  the  first 
purely  rack  railway  built  in  Italy,  was  con- 
structed in  1892.  This  railway  rises  2765  feet 
in  a  length  of  five  miles,  and  it  is  laid  to  meter 
gauge,  with  a  ruling  gradient  of  1  to  4.55.  The 
rack  on  gradients  not  exceeding  1  in  8%,  con- 
sists of  two  steel  angle  bars  riveted  together, 
4  to  6  feet  long,  with  teeth  formed  in  them; 
but  for  steeper  gradients  up  to  the  maximum 
of  1  in  4.55,  two  flat  steel  oars  are  introduced 
between  the  angle  bars,  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  teeth  and  the  rigidity  of  the  rack,  which 
latter  can  be  still  further  augmented  by  intro- 
ducing a  distance  piece  between  the  angle  bars, 
so  as  to  form  two  or  three  parallel  racks  with 
a  small  interval  between  them,  in  which  the  cog- 
wheel works  with  a  widened  bearing.  This 
Telfener  rack  is  simpler  in  construction  and 
cheaper  than  the  Riggenbach  and  Abt  racks;  but 
it  does  not  possess  the*  special  advantage  of  the 
Abt  rack,  of  thoroughly  engaging  two  or  three 
successive  teeth  of  the  cog-wheel  at  the  same 
time.  The  speed  of  the  trains  ranges  from  6# 
to  4%  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the  gradients, 
and  averages  5  miles  an  hour. 

A  more  complicated  form  of  single  rack,  re- 
sembling a  flat-bottomed  rail  in  its  low  portion, 
and  widened  out  considerably  for  the  teeth  at 
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Longitudinal         Section. 

TRACK  OOH8TRUOTION  OF  BTRTTB  RACK  RAILWAY. 

the  top,  called  the  Strub  system,  after  its  de- 
signer, has  been  recently  introduced  on  the 
Jungfrau  Railway,  which  is  laid  to  the  meter 
gauge,  and  was  opened  in  1899,  the  motive  power 
being  electricity  generated  by  waterfalls  on  the 
mountain.    This  line  rises  6657  feet  in  a  length 
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of  7  3-5  miles,  with  gradients  ranging  from  1  in 
U%  up  to  1  in  5;  and  the  upper  6  1-5  miles  are 
to  be  in  tunnel,  while  the  final  ascent  to  the  sum- 
mit is  to  be  effected  by  a  vertical  lift  of  241  feet. 
The  central  rack  rails,  11  Mi  feet  long,  are  joined 
together  at  their  ends  by  fish-plates,  like  ordi- 
nary flat-bottomed  rails.  A  brake  is  provided, 
which  encircles  and  grips  the  widened-out  head 
of  the  rack. 

The  Abt  system  consists  essentially  of  two  or 
three  steel  rack  bars,  from  11-16  inch  to  1  13-16 
inches  thick,  and  2  to  4%  inches  deep,  placed 
nearly  two  inches  apart,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  teeth  are  not  opposite  each  other,  but  as  it 
were  break  joints,  causing  the  cog-wheels  to  en- 
gage in  a  tooth  in  front  on  oner  rack  before  leav- 
ing the  tooth  behind  on  the  adjacent  rack,  which 
renders  the  motion  smoother,  and  increases  the 
security  of  the  trains  in  descending,  besides  pro- 
portioning the  strength  of  the  rack  to  the  steep- 
ness of  the  gradient  by  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  bars.  The  Generoso  railway  in  Italy  and  the 
Rothorn  railway  in  Switzerland,  5  2-3  miles  and 
4  4-5  miles  long,  rising  4326  feet  and  5515  feet, 
with  rujing  gradients  of  1  in  4.55  and  1  in  5, 
and  constructed  in  1889-90  and  1891,  respectively, 
are  laid  to  a  gauge  of  2  feet  7%  inches  with  cast- 
steel  sleepers,  and  provided  with  a  double  Abt 
rack,  in  which  cog-wheels  on  the  driving  axles 
work.  The  system  has  also  been  extended  to 
mountain  lines  in  several  other  countries,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Manitou  and  Pike's  Peak  Railway 
in  Colorado,  of  standard  gauge,  rising  7552  feet 
in  a  length  of  8%  miles,  with  a  maximum  gra- 
dient of  1  in  4. 
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Saci-ion     A-B. 

TBACK  OOKBTBUCTION  OP    ABT  BACK  RAILWAY. 

Instances  of  the  application  of  electricity  as 
the  motive  power  on  mountain  railways  laid 
with  the  Abt  rack,  where  water-power  is  readily 
available  for  generating  the  electrical  current, 
are  furnished  by  the  Mont  Saleve  Railway  near 
Geneva,  and  the  Gornergrat  Railway  ascending 
from  Zermatt.  These  railways,  constructed  in 
1891  and  1896-98,  respectively,  have  lengths  of 
5  3-5  miles  and  5  4-5  miles,  with  rises  of  2363 
feet  and  4600  feet,  and  are  laid  to  the  meter 

gauge,  with  gradients  of  1  in  4  and  1  in  5,  and 
a  double  line  of  rack.  In  all  these  rack  railways, 
special  care  is  always  taken  to  anchor  the  track 
firmly  down  into  the  solid  ground,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  creeping  gradually  downhill  under  the 
pressure  of  the  cog-wheels  on  the  rack. 


Electric  Railways  and  Street  Railways 
will  be  found  treated  under  their  own  heads. 

Bibliography.  Consult  Poor's  Manual  of  Rail- 
roads (New  York,  annual)  ;  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C.)  ;  Hadley,  Railway  Transportation;  Its 
History  and  Its  Laws  (New  York,  1885).  See 
Locomotive;  Block  Signal  System;  Bridge; 
Air  Brake;  Tunnel;  etc. 

RAILWAY  TRAINMEN,  Brotherhood  of. 
See  Railway  Brotherhoods. 

BAIMONDI,  ri-mdn'de%  Antonio  (1826-90). 
An  Italian  geographer  and  naturalist,  born  in 
Milan.  In  1850  he  went  to  Peru,  and  was 
professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Lima 
from  1862  to  1871.  During  this  time  he  explored 
the  country  and  gathered  material  for  his  pro- 
posed exhaustive  work  on  the  geography,  botany, 
zoology,  and  ethnology  of  Peru.  Three  volumes 
on  geography  were  published  (1874-76-80)  and 
called  El  Fer&,  but  a  part  of  the  work  was  de- 
stroyed when  Lima  was  captured  in  the  Chilean 
War,  and  Raimondi  died  before  completing  it. 
His  manuscripts  became  the  property  of  the 
Lima  Geographical  Society. 

BAIMONDI,  Marcantonio  (?-c.1534).    The 

chief  Italian  line  engraver  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  he  was  a 
native  of  Bologna,  where  he  studied  engraving 
under  Francia,  devoting  himself  at  first  to  niello. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find 
him  executing  line  engravings  after  the  paintings 
of  Francia,  but  also  after  his  own  designs. 
Even  in  these  early  prints  the  influence  of  the 
German  engravers,  like  Schongauer,  is  evident, 
particularly  in  the  landscape  backgrounds. 
Greatly  impressed  by  Dilrer's  engravings,  he 
copied  about  eighty  of  his  woodcuts  and  copper 

Elates  in  line  engraving,  even  counterfeiting 
>ilrer's  signature.  He  thus  pirated  without  ac- 
knowledgment the  entire  Life  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Little  Passion.  The  generally  accepted  ac- 
count, derived  from  Vasari,  of  how  Dtirer  ob- 
tained redress  from  the  Venetian  Government  is 
improbable,  since  the  first  series  was  not  pub- 
lished until  after  DilreT's  visit  to  Venice  in 
1506. 

Until  1510  Raimondi  resided  at  Bologna,  with 
occasional  visits  to  Venice,  but  in  that  year  he 
seems  to  have  been  at  Florence,  since  it  was 
the  date  of  his  celebrated  engraving,  "Les  grim- 
peurs,"  after  Michelangelo's  cartoon,  the  "Battle 
of  Anghiari,"  the  background  of  which  was  taken 
from  Lucas  van  Leyden.  He  was  then  probably 
on  the  road  to  Rome,  where  he  henceforth  de- 
voted himself  to  the  reproduction  of  the  works  of 
Raphael.  The  latter  even  sketched  designs  for 
him,  and  himself  added  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  plates.  Marcantonio  carried  out  these  de- 
signs with  great  vigor  and  charm,  rendering,  as  no 
other  has  done,  the  forms  of  Raphael,  not  only  in 
line,  but  in  spirit.  Among  the  best  of  his  works 
executed  after  Raphael  were :  the  "Murder  of  the 
Innocents;"  "Quos  Ego"  (Neptune  riding  on  a 
shell);  "Lucretia;"  the  "Judgment  of  Paris;" 
"Adam  and  Eve;"  etc.  After  Raphael's  death 
he  engraved  after  Giulio  Romano,  notably  a 
"Bacchus  and  Ariadne;"  and  after  the  antique, 
which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  populariz- 
ing. His  engraving  of  Giulio's  illustrations  of 
Aretino's  Sonnetti  lussuriosi  caused  his  im- 
prisonment by  Clement  VII.,  and  he  was  ruined 
by  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  when  he  was  held 
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for  ransom  by  the  Spaniards  at  an  exorbitant  chemically  pure.  Rain  water  only  becomes  whole- 
sum.  He  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  died  not  some  potable  water  for  man's  use  after  it  has 
later  than  1534.  The  chief  pupils  of  his  school  been  thoroughly  filtered  through  the  earth, 
at  Rome  were  Agostino  Veneziano  and  Marco  whence  it  issues  as  springs  of  pure  water. 
Dente  of  Ravenna.  Consult  Delaborde,  Marc-  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Antoine  Raimondi  (Paris,  1887).  rain  was  supposed  to  be  naturally  formed  by  the 
BAIHTTXID,  ri'munt,  Ferdinand  (1790-1836).  mixture  of  cold  and  warm  masses  of  moist  air, 
An  Austrian  actor  and  playwright,  born  in  -  Du*  the  publication  of  Espy's  Philosophy  of 
Vienna.  After  playing  on  provincial  stages  in  f.'01™*  (Boston,  1842),  and  his  lifelong  conten- 
Hungary,  he  secured  an  engagement  in  Vienna  at  J1011  ?hat  cloud  «*<*  «"*  *"s  »<>*  due  to  cooling 
the  Josephstadter  Theatre  in  1813,  and  in  1817  by  mixture  or  by  radiation,  but  are  a  consequence 
at  the  Leopoldstadter  Theatre,  where  he  soon  of  the  cooling  of  the  atmosphere  by  virtue  of  the 
became  the  most  popular  exponent  of  local  ™>T*  don«  y  expansion,  supported  as  he  was  by 
comedy,  and  which  he  managed  as  director  in  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  Sir  William  Thorn. 
1828-30.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  come  before?  5°*  (L™.  Kelvin),  and  other  physicists, 
the  public  as  a  popular  dramatist  with  Der  ***"?  . .  led  _  meteorologists  to  study  the 
Barometermacher  auf  der  Zauberinsel  (1823);  8™*  thermodynamic  problems  of  the  atmos- 
Der  Diamant  dea  Oeisterkonigs  (1824);  Der  P^ere.  When  air  is  forcibly  compressed, 
Bauer  als  Millionor  (1826);  Alpenkonig  und  the  work  done  by  compression  is  repre- 
Menschenfeind  (1828);  and  others  which,  after  sented  by  the  increase  in  temperature  of  the 
severing  his  connection  with  the  Leopoldstadter  confined  air;  wee  versa  when  the  air  expands 
Theatre,  he  mounted  on  the  stages  of  Munich,  D7  diminution  of  pressure,  the  work  done  in 
Hamburg,  and  Berlin,  appearing  himself  in  them  expansion  is  represented  by  the  heat  abstracted 
in  a  starring  capacity.  His  last  and  best  play  from  the  expanding  air,  which  therefore  ex- 
was  Der  Verschwender  (1833),  which  is  still  penences  a  corresponding  cooling.  The.  laws  of 
popular  on  the  German  stage.  In  a  fit  of  convective  equilibrium  governing  the  temperature 
hypochondria  Raimund  attempted  his  life  with  *nd  the  volume  of  a  unit  mass  of  rising  air  were 
a  pistol  and  died  within  a  week  on  his  little  first  expressed,  in  the  exact  language  of  mathe- 
estata  of  Gutenstein.  He  was  a  genuine  poet  P^tical  physics  by  Sir  William  Thomson 
in  the  popular  vein,  who  dwelt  with  affectionate  m  18°1.  Graphic  methods  of  treating 
sympathy  upon  the  life  of  the  people,  and  weaved  Mj«  complex  meteorological  problems  were  de- 
its  joys  and  sorrows  into  the  fabric  of  fantastic  YJ8^?.  KeT%am  lf84  and  improved  by  Von 
dramas  of  peculiar  charm.  Their  pathos  and  Bezold  in  1888  and  Neuhoff  in  1900.  The 
humor  are  alike  telling.  His  life  was  made  the  *nal1Jt,cS?  treatment  of  the  subject  is  given  by 
subject  of  a  novel  by  Otto  Horn  (Bauerle)  and  of  F-  H-  Bigelow  with  convenient  tables  in  his 
several  dramatic  productions.  By  the  Raimund  report  of  IWOOn  the  International  Observations 
Dramatic  Club,  founded  in  Vienna  in  1890,  the  °f  Clouds.  When  warm  moist  air  ascends  from 
Raimund  Theatre  was  established  there  in  1893.  ™ar  »e  earth  a  surface  it  cools  by  expansion; 

BAIMTOD,  Golo.     The  pseudonym  of  the  ,f  no  **  ?  *n        °^  "M,mctod'  *  w  "*  to, 

aaiawii^  wu».      iuC  pcuu«ujui  cooj  a(iiabatically,  and  does  so  at  the  rate  of 

German  novelist  Bertha  Fredench   (q.v.).  about  one  degree^  Centigrade  per  99  meters  of 

BAIN     (AS.    regn,    rent    Goth.    rign.  OHG.  ascent,  or  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  185  feet, 

regan,   Ger.   Kegen,   rain ;    connected  with   Lat.  until  it  reaches  an  altitude  at  which  its  tem- 

rigare,  Gk.  fip4xnw9   brechein,  to  wet) .    Drops  of  perature  is  the  same  as  the  temperature  of  the 

water  formed  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  condensa-  dew  point  of  the  original  air.     At  and  above 

tion  of  its  aqueous  vapor  and  falling  rapidly  by  this  elevation  cloud  is  formed  as  the  air  ascends, 

virtue  of  their  weight:  the  very  small  drops  that  If  the  rise  continues  until  the  air  has  cooled  to 

fall  slowly  are  spoken  of  as  mist,  cloud,  or  fog.  the  temperature  of  freezing  point  of  water,  then 

The  largest  drops  of  rain  that  have  been  meas-  the  watery  cloud  particles  begin  to  change  to 

ured  are  as  much  as  0.25  to  0.30  inch  in  diameter  ice,  giving  out  a  little  of  their  latent  heat  as 

and  fall  at  the  rate  of  from  15  to  25  feet  per  they  do  so.     When  in  the  course  of  its  further 

second.     The  smallest  drops  that  are  likely  to  ascent  all  the  cloud  particles  have  become  ice, 

be   spoken   of  as  rain  are  about  one-twentieth  then   any  additional   rise  will   be   accompanied 

of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  fall  at  the  rate  of  by  the  formation  of  snow  crystals.    This  latter 

about  five   feet  per  second.     As  rain  water  is  condition  would  continue  to  exist  throughout  the 

condensed    vapor    that    had     previously    been  further  ^  ascent  of  the  air  were  it  not  that  in 

evaporated  from  distant  water  surfaces,  there-  these  higher  regions  the  formation  of  snow  is 

fore,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  evaporation,  very  slight.     If  the  sun  is   shining  upon  the 

it  would  be  chemically  pure  water  were  it  not  clouds,  the  process  ceases  to  be  adiabatic,  and 

for  a  small  percentage  of  foreign  substance  which  the  particles  of  water  or  ice  may  be  immediately 

it  gathers  to  itself  from  the  atmosphere.     Rain  evaporated  back  into  vapor.    Owing  to  the  resist- 

water  washes  down  out  of  the  air  dust,  soot,  ance  of  the  air,  the  cloud  particles  fall  very  slowly 

pollen,  spores  of  fungi,  and  many  other  solid  to  the  ground,  or  may,  in  fact,  be  upheld  in- 

substances.     Ordinary   rain   water  contains   an  definitely  by  a  gentle  ascending  current.    But  if 

appreciable  percentage  of  dissolved  oxygen,  nitro-  numerous  small  particles  combine  together  into 

gen,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  in  spe-  drops  of  water,  the  latter  may  fall  rapidly  to 

cial   cases   it  is   found  to  contain  nitric  acid,  the  ground  as  rain.    The  above  paragraph  cor- 

sulphuric   acid,    and    other   components   of   the  rectly  explains  the  formation  of  cloud  by  cooling 

impure  air  of  cities.    The  acid  and  alkaline  im-  due  to  expansion,  but  nothing  is  as  yet  known 

purities  generally  increase  the  power  of  the  rain  satisfactorily  as  to  the  process  by  which  large 

water  to  dissolve  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  raindrops   are  formed   from   the  minute  clond 

earth's   crust;    the  gases   make   it   possible   for  particles. 

plants  and  animals  to  live  in  rivers  and  ponds,  Among  the  several  plausible  hypotheses  are  the 

which  would  be  impossible  if  the  water  were  following:      (a)    That  the  cloud  particles  are 
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jostled  together  by  currents  of  air,  or  that  the  breeze  or  a  monsoon  wind  rises  high  enough  on 
larger  ones   fall   fast  enough   to  overtake   the  a  mountain  side  it  gives  rise  to  cloud  and  rain, 
smaller  ones,  so  that  in  either  case  larger  par-  so  that  the  ocean  winds  bring  more  rain  than 
tides  are  formed  which,  as  they  descend,  grow  the  land  breezes.    The  finest  illustrations  of  this 
by  the  accretion  of  small  particles  that  lie  in  principle  are  seen  in  the  rains  of  the  southwest 
their   path,     (b)    That    some    of    the    smaller  monsoon  in  India,  in  the  rains  that  fall  with 
particles   are   positively   and   others   negatively  southwest  winds  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  or  in 
electrified,   and  consequently  by  attraction   are  the  southerly  winds  with  rain  on  the  Gulf  coasts 
made  to  coalesce,     (c)  That  some  particles,  being  of  the  United  States.    Again,  when  a  moist  warm 
larger    than  others,  have  different  surface  ten-  wind  meets  a  cold  dry  wind,  the  latter  generally 
aioris,   and   that   the  larger   ones    are    thereby  flows  under  and  lifts  up  the  former,  because 
enabled  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  of  the  greater  density  of  the  cold  air  compared 
ones,      (d)    That*  the   original    cloud   particles  with  the  warm.    Therefore  above  the  cold  air  is 
consist  of  vapor  that  has  condensed  upon  par-  formed  a  layer  of  cloud  and  oftentimes  of  rain 
tides  of  dust  or  foreign  substances  in  the  air,  due  to  the  rapid  elevation  of  the  warm  air. 
and  that   this   condensation   takes    place  more  Illustrations  of  this  are  to  be  found  on  the  south- 
readily  upon    some   nuclei   than   others,   as   is  east  and  southwest  sides  of  the  areas  of  low 
known  to  be  the  case  from  the  observations  of  pressure   that  pass  eastward   over   the   United 
Wilson,  Aitken,  Barus,  and  others,     (e)  That  the  States  throughout  the  year,  and  especially  in 
atmosphere  within  a  cloud,  being  saturated,  has  the  winter  season.     From  the  preceding  it  fol- 
no  remaining  nuclei  upon   which   condensation  lows    (1)    that  every  rising  slope,   whether  of 
can  take  place,  and  as  the  air  continues  to  rise  mountain    ranges    or    interior    plains,    should, 
and  cool  it  comes  to  a  state  of  supersaturation  other  things  being  equal,  show  a  greater  rain- 
and  intense  molecular  strain,  which  is  finally  fall  as  we  proceed  up  the  slope,  and  this  distribu- 
rdieved  by  a  violent  condensation  upon  groups  tion  of  rainfall  with  altitude  has  been  found 
of  cloudy  particles  already  existing;  this  violent  to   agree   with   observations   in   Great   Britain, 
condensation  takes  place  in  such  a  way  as  to  Germany,  India,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  United 
sweep  many  of  the  smaller  cloud  particles  to-  States;    (2)   considering  the  world  at  large,  the 
gether  into  one  large  drop:  C.  T.  R.  Wilson  has  heavier  rainfalls  should  occur  in  regions  where 
shown  that  these  larger  drops  can  only  be  formed  warm  moist  winds  steadily  impinge  upon  the 
when  the  air   in  the  dustless  cloud  has  been  mountain  slopes.    The  above  principles  are  exem- 
expanded  and  cooled  at  least  one-third  more  than  plified  in  the  rainfall  charts  contained  in  Bar- 
is  required  for  ordinary  dusty  air.      {f)    Wil-  tholomew's  Physical  Atlas  (London,  1899),  and 
son  has  lately  shown  the  plausibility  of  a  slight  especially  in  the  twenty-six  maps  showing  the 
modification  of  the  preceding  method;  he  finds  monthly  and  annual  distribution  of  the  rainfall 
that  dustless  air  virtually  acquires  new  nuclei  on  the  land  surface  throughout  the  globe  com- 
on  which  condensation  takes  place  when  a  beam  piled  by  A.  J.  Herbertson  and  published  by  the 
of  ultra-violet  light  or  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  the  Royal  Geographical  -Society  of  London  in  1900. 
radiation  from  cranium,  or  even  ordinary  sun-  Herbertson  s   charts  of  annual   rainfall  on  the 
light,  passes  through  the  moist  air,  that  in  fact  land  surfaces  are  reproduced  herewith, 
such   nuclei   are    being   formed    in   it    all   the        Seasonal  Distribution  of  Rain.    This  is  in 
time.  many  respects  more   important  than  the  total 
Professor  J.  J.  Thomson's  observations  on  the  annual  quantity.    It  is  the  combination  of  rain- 
formations  of  'ions' — namely,  the  breaking  away  fall,  temperature,  and  sunshine  that  determines 
from  a  molecule  of  some  one  of  its  integral  com-  the  character  of  the  vegetation  in  each  part  of 
ponents  which  he  calls  'corpuscles' — suggest  that  the  globe.      In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  some 
the  atmospheric  'ions'  thus  formed  are  active  in  stations  have  a  large  rainfall  in  June  and  July, 
producing    cloudy    condensation,    and    that   the  when  the  sun  is  nearly  overhead;  but  other  sta- 
negative   'ions'   attract  moisture   to   themselves  tions  have  the  minimum  rainfall  at  this  season, 
more  readily  than  the  positive,  therefore  they  In  the  tropics  most  stations  have  two  minima 
grow  to  be  larger  drops,  and  descending  to  the  and  two  maxima  of  rainfall  during  the  year.     In 
earth  with  their  negative  charges,  give  it  nega-  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  the  sun  has  its 
tive  electricity,   while   the    atmosphere    is   left  maximum  power  in  December  or  January,  even 
essentially  positive.  greater  diversities  appear.     The  growth  of  the 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Rain.    As  all  perennial  vegetation,  and  especially  the  annual 
animal  and  vegetable  life  on  the  earth's  surface  plants  and  the  important  crops,  is  entirely  con- 
depends  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  quantity  trolled  by  these  relations  of  sunshine  and  rain, 
of  rainfall  and  its  distribution  throughout  the  In  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  to 
months  of  the  year,  therefore  the  geographical  perfect  the*  important  grain  crops,  recourse  must 
and  seasonal  distribution  of  rain  claims  our  first  be  had  to  irrigation,  the  success  of  which  again 
attention.    From  the  preceding  section  it  is  seen  depends  upon  the  annual  distribution  of  snow 
readily  that  the  distribution  of  rain  over  the  and  rain. 

earth's  surface  must  depend  upon  the  influences        Various  types  of  rain  prevail  over  the  ocean 

that  force  air  to  ascend  rapidly.    Thus  on  warm  as  well  as  over  the  land,  although,  unfortunately, 

clear  days,  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  we  have  but  very  few  measurements  of  the  actual 

water  is   highly  heated,  the  lower  stratum   of  rainfall  at  sea,  and  must,  therefore,  speak  only 

air  acquires  a  decided  upward  motion  by  reason  of   the    frequency   of   the    rain.     Thus   on    the 

of  its  buoyancy.     Masses  of  hot  air  are  rising  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  under  or  near  the 

while    the    cooler    air    near    by    is    descending,  equator,  is  a  rainy  belt,  where  the  pressure  is 

Thunder    storms    are    usually    formed    in    this  always  low,  the  winds  exceedingly  light,  varia- 

way,  and  nearly  every  station  in  the  torrid  and  ble  or   calm ;    here   the   sun   almost   invariably 

temperate  zones  has  a  preponderance  of  local  rises  in  a  clear  sky,  but  about  midday  clouds 

rains   in   the    afternoon.     Whenever   an    ocean  begin  to  gather,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
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face  of  the  sky  is  covered  with  dark  clouds 
which  pour  down  prodigious  quantities  of  rain. 
Toward  evening  the  clouds  disappear;  the  sun 
sets  in  a  clear  sky,  and  the  nights  are  serene 
and  fine.  In  latitudes  25°  N.  to  35°  N.  on 
both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  there  is  a  region  of 
northeast  trade  winds  in  which  the  rainfall  is 
comparatively  light  and  occurs  equally  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth. 

The  details  of  the  distribution  of  rainfall  in 
the  United  States  are  given  by  Professor  A.  J. 
Henry  in  his  "Rainfall  of  the  United  States/' 
Weather  Bureau  Bulletin  D,  1897,  and  especially 
in  the  article,  "Rainfall  and  Charts  of  Rainfall/' 
in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  for  April,  1902 
(Washington,  D.  C). 

BAIN-BIRD.  Any  bird  popularly  believed 
to  foretell  .  rain.  Many  of  these  birds  are 
cuckoos.  Both  of  the  North  American  species 
have  this  reputation,  as  also  have  the  black 
anis  of  Mexico  and  southward,  which  are  fre- 
quently called  'rain-crows.'  In  the  middle  west- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States  the  bird  com- 
monly called  'rain-crow'  is  the  yellow-billed 
cuckoo.  The  East  Indian  cuckoos,  called  'koels' 
(q.v.),  have  the  same  reputation,  and  are  com- 
monly known  in  India  and  the  Malay  countries 
as  'rain-birds'  and  'foretellers.'  To  what  extent 
this  repute  is  justified  is  a  question  admitting 
of  discussion.  Birds,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
are  no  doubt  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  of  the  air,  and  some  may  be 
quick  to  recognize  that  certain  of  these  changes 
portend  disagreeable  weather.  The  immediate 
effect  or  their  anticipations  may  lead  them  to 
make  outcries  indicative  of  discomfort  or  alarm. 
A  great  variety  of  information  and  folk-sayings 
on  this  subject  is  given  in  Dun  woody 's  "Weather 
Proverbs/'  Signal  Service  Notes,  No.  ix.  (War 
Department,  Washington,  1883).  For  Oriental 
superstitions,  see  Ibis  (London,  1879). 

RAINBOW  (A.S.  Regnboga,  renboga;  OHO. 
regan-bogo;  Ger.  Regenbogen,  from  Re  gen  y  rain, 
and  boga,  bow).  The  term  applied  to  the  arc  of 
prismatic  colors  which  at  times  is  seen  when 
the  sun  or  moon  is  shining  while  it  is  raining. 
It  always  is  seen  in  the  part  of  the  heavens 
opposite  to  the  sun,  and  is  high  when  the  sun 
is  low,  and  low,  near  the  horizon,  when  the  sun 
is  high.  It  is  a  short  arc,  or  a  complete  one, 
resting  on  the  earth  at  each  end,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  rain.  Sometimes  a  second 
concentric  bow  is  seen  with  the  colors  reversed. 
Both  are  due  to  the  reflection  and  refraction 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  drops  of  rain. 

If  the  parallel  lines  S,  Fig.  1,  represent  rays 
coming  from  the  sun  and  falling  upon  the  drop 
of  water,  the  centre  of  which  is  O,  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  path  of  each  ray  by  applying 
the  simple  law  of  refraction.  For  example:  the 
ray  SB  will  be  refracted  to  A,  reflected  to 
C,  and  finally  refracted  out  to  T.  The  parts 
of  the  ray  which  are  reflected  out  at  B,  refracted 
out  at  A,  or  reflected  in  at.  C,  need  not  be  con- 
sidered, as  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  phe- 
nomenon. It  may  be. shown  that  when  the  arcs 
BA  and  AC  are  equal,  then  the  angle  between 
SB  and  CT  is  greater  than  for  any  other  case. 
In  other  words,  when  the  ray  passes  through  the 
drop  symmetrically,  the  final  direction  of  the 
ray  is  at  the  greatest  angle  with  the  original 
direction,  and  also  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  total  light  falling  on  the  drop  is  sent  out 


in  this  direction  than  in  any  other.  The  light 
which  falls  farther  out  on  the  drop  than  B  is 
mostly  reflected  off  the  drop,  and  that  which 
falls    nearer    than    B    enters    the    drop,    but 
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mostly  passes  out  at  the  back  at  A.  Inasmuch 
as  the  index  of  refraction  is  different  for  the 
different  colored  lights,  it  follows  that  the  angle 
between  SB  and  CT  must  be  different  for  the 
different  colors,  less  for  violet  than  for  red. 
An  eye  at  T,  Fig.  2,  looking  toward  the  drop, 
would  see  considerable  of  the  light  coming  in 
the  direction  CT,  but  an  eye  at  Et  would  only 
see  a  little  light  corresponding  to  the  ray 
SBjAjC/T,,  and  an  eye  at  £>  would  see  no  light 
from  that  drop.  If  we  imagine  the  whole  of 
Fig.  2  revolved  upon  the  line  To'  as  an  axis,  then 
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the  ray  SB  becomes  a  cylindrical  shell  of  rays, 
the  drop  becomes  a  circular  arc  of  drops,  and  the 
ray  CT  becomes  a  conical  shell  of  rays,  which. 
seen  by  the  eye  at  T,  appears  as  a  ring  of  light 
against  the  clouds  as  a  background,  having  an 
angular  radius  equal  to  CTS'.  If  the  red  rays 
are  considered  this  radius  would  be  about  42° 
22',  and  for  the  violet  rays  40°  35',  and  for  the 
intervening  colors  it  would  have  corresponding 
values.  Thus  the  ring  of  violet  would  appear 
the  smallest  and  the  red  the  largest,  with  the 
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other  colors  ranged  between.  Of  course,  a 
particular  drop  in  only  in  the  right  position  to 
contribute  to  this  ring  of  light  for  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  second,  but  others  take  its  place. 
Moreover,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun 
muses  a  widening  of  the  line  of  light  to  a  band, 
and  these  bands  of  different  colors  overlap  and 
blend.  The  bow  formed  as  above  described  is 
called  the  'primary  bow'  and  is  much  brighter 
than  tbe   'secondary   bow,'   which   is   formed   as 
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d 
fled  by  Miller, 
favorable  other  fainter  bows  may  be  seen  inside 
the  primary  and  outside  the  secondary  bow. 
These  correspond  to  a  still  more  complex  com- 
bination of  reflections  and  refractions  of  tbe 
rays  in  tbe  drops.  A  lunar  rainbow  differs  from 
a  solar  bow  only  in  the  intensity  of  the  light 
and  consequent  paleness  of  the  colors. 

BAINBOW  FALLS.  A  cataract  in  the  State 
of  Washington.     Bee  Chelan,  Lake. 

BAINBOW  TBOTJT.  The  trout  of  the  coast 
ranges  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  central  Cali- 
fornia northward  to  Puget  Sound,  which  takes 
its  name  {Salmo  irrideus)  from  the  large,  bril- 
liant spotjj  scattered  over  its  bluish-silvery  body, 
See  Tbout;  and  Plate  of  Tbout  and  Gbaylino. 

BAIN  CBOW.  See  Am  ;  and  Plate  of  Cuckoo. 

BAIN  GAUGE.  An  apparatus  to  catch  the 
rain  and  measure  its  equivalent  depth  on  the 
ground  at  any  place.  The  simplest  rain  gauge 
consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder,  into  which  one 
may  dtp  a  graduated  stick  and  read  off  the 
depth  of  the  collected  water.  Such  an  instru- 
ment is  furnished  by  tbe  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  to  its  voluntary  observers,  and  is  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  figure.  Other  gauges 
consist  essentially  of  funnels  to  catch  the 
water,  glass  bottles  to  hold  it,  and  slender  grad- 
uated  glass   tubes   by    which    to   make    minute 
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(allows:  By  a  line  of  reasoning  entirely  an- 
alogous to  that  given  above,  it  may  be  shown 
that  light  falling  upon  the  opposite  half  of  the 
drop,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  may  undergo  two 
reflections  in  tbe  drop  and  emerge  in  the  direc- 
tion I>T.  Again,  when  the  path  is  symmetrical 
in  the  drop,  the  angle  between  SB  and  DT  is 
now  smaller  than  for  any  other  case,  but  larger 
for  violet  than  for  red,  and  in  all  cases  larger 
thin  the  angle  between  SB  and  CT  in  the  pri- 
mary bow.  Applying  a  similar  consideration  to 
Fig.  4,  and  considering  it  revolved  upon  the  line 


measurements.  Self- registering  gauges  are  now 
made  so  economically  that  they  are  always  to  be 
recommended:  those  of  tbe  simplest  pattern  em- 
ploy a  tipping  bucket,  divided  into  two  equal 
compartments,  and  tipping  to  the  right  and  left 
alternately,  according  as  the  right  or  left  com- 

S artment  is  filled.  Each  tip  corresponds  to  a 
sfinite  depth,  such  as  a  hundredth  of  an  inch. 
Another  favorite  form  consists  essentially  of  a 
weighing  machine,  and  every  ounce  of  rain,  or 
the  equivalent  depth,  is  properly  recorded  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  moved  by  clockwork.  Both  forms, 
as  perfected  bv  Professor  C.  F.  Marvin,  are  used 

-_-,  it  will  be  seen  that  colored  bands     by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

of  light  will  be  seen  by  the  eye  at  T  of  an        it  has  long  b> 

angular  diameter  greater  than  any  in  the  pri-     that  perfectly 

mary  bow,  and  with  the  violet  having  the  largest     the   greater   their   height  aliove  ground,   and   it 

and  the  red  the  smallest  diameter.    The  angular     in  now  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  this  is 

radius  of  the  red  is  about  50°   24'  and   of   the     entirely  due  to  the'  fact  that  the  gauge  causes 

violet   53°    22'.      The   values   of   the    diameters     eddies    of    wind    around    and    even    within    ita 
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mouth.     These  eddies  carry  away  the  smaller  pany  was  that  to  which  the  prophets  were  as- 

particles  of  rain  or  snow  to  a  greater  or  less  signed.      Rainolds's    writings    were    numerous, 

extent.     On  the  average  of  all  records  that  have  many  of  them,  however,  not  being  published  till 

been  made  in  Europe  and  America  and  in  all  after  his  death. 

kinds  of  rain,  the  deficit  of  rain  recorded  by  the  BAINg    rftnz  Geoboe  Washington  ( 1817-98). 

gauge  has  been  found  to  increase  m  proportion  ^  American  soldier  and  chemist,  born  in  North 

to  the  square  root  of  the  altitude  above  ground.     n ,-  „      n  ,     XJ.     i0vlrtA  «.    n  -i  5 

Consequently  the  correct  rainfall  can  be  approxi-  ^^.p  F^f*  m  *842  at  theUwfcd 

mately  determined  if  the  observer  notes  tlbe  dif-  f^^^J^^'  and  was  an  instructor 

ference  between  the  catches  of  two  or  more  sim-  *""   m    1844"4f;   . He  ^^   m11tte,  *«*» 

ilar  gauges  set  at  different  altitudes  above  the  W^ .  wafQ^e7n  ^d  mfJ°r  ^^[^ conduct, 

eround  a        m    1849'50   fought   against   the  Seminoles. 

In  1855  Joseph  Henry,  in  1875  F.  E.  Nipher,  5?^  ~  1*00**  ^aS^  2?  /iTT^  !? 

and  in  1886  Wild  and  Boernstein  described  ap-  the,  **™  *e*r  •nd1m  J"*  «^J^  <***- 

pliances  that  largely  annul  the  error  due  to  the  erate  ^J  f8   ^^l'  4  He  ?rec^  theJ  Coa- 

wind.     Henry  surrounded  his  gauge  with  a  thin  ^derate  powder-mill  at  Augusta    Ga.,  and  was 


surrounded  it  with  a  closed  board  fence,  but  dfan  °J  tbe  i&™l£'  He  published  Steam  Port- 
Boernstein  placed  a  simple  open  board  fence  at  aJ> le1  ^^  J^lh^^^^SS^  H 
a  distance  of  about  two  feet  around  the  gauge,  ^^l  and  Applied  Chemistry  (1872) ;  and 
When  a  gauge  is  set  up  within  a  shallow  stucfr-  Chemical  Q^^ative  Analysts  (1879). 
like  depression  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  mouth  BAINSTOBD,  William  Stephen  (1850—). 
of  the  gauge  is  level  with  the  earth  beyond  the  An  American  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
edges  of  the  pit,  or  when  it  is  placed  on  the  flat  copal  Church.  He  was  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
roof  of  a  building  and  protected  on  all  sides  by  October  30,  1850.  He  took  his  degree  at  Saint 
a  high  balustrade,  good  measurements  are  also  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1872,  and  was 
obtained.  Most  elaborate  investigations  into  the  curate  of  Saint  Giles's  Church,  Norwich,  1872- 
peculiarities  of  rain  gauges  are  published  in  the  76.  He  was  very  successful  as  an  evangelist, 
annual  volumes  of  Symons's  British  Rainfall,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1876  to  take 
For  other  special  studies,  see  the  works  of  part  in  gospel-tent  meetings  in  New  York.  Sub- 
Eastman,  United  States  Naval  Observatory;  sequeptly  he  conducted  evangelistic  services  in 
Hellmann,  Berlin,  1890;  Abbe,  Washington,  1887  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  London,  and 
and  1892;  Boernstein,  Saint  Petersburg,  1890;  Canada.  From  1878  to  1882  he  was  at  the 
E.  Berg,  Saint  Petersburg,  1895.  Cathedral  of  Saint  James,  Toronto.     In  1883  he 

BAINIEH,  rft'ner,  Mount,  or  Mount  Taco-  £^m«  recto?.  °*  J5*"*  George's  Church    New 

ma.     One  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  United  York.  He  publish^  a  volume  of  sermons  (1887); 

States,  exceeded  south  of  Alaska  only  by  Mount  <*"*  ^J  **?%talTA  {lT2}  ''    T*?i™?f " 

Whitney.     It  is  a  regular  volcanic  cone  rising  ahUme88  of  Fatth  and  0ther  ***"*»*  U*»2). 

from   the   Cascade   Range    in   the   southwestern  KATNY,  rfi'nl,  Robert  (1826—).    A  Scottish 

part  of  the  State  of  Washington  to  a  height  of  divine  and  scholar,  born  at  Glasgow,  January  1, 

10,000    feet   above    its    immediate   surroundings  1826.     Educated  at  Glasgow  University  ana  at 

and  14,526  feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Washington,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  he  became  minister  of 

C2).    Although  its  crater  still  emits  sulphurous  the   Free   Church   at   Huntly   in   Aberdeenshire 

fumes,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  extinct,  since  the  (1851-54)  and  of  the  Free  High  Church  in  Edin- 

deeply  eroded  slopes  of  the  mountain  show  that  burgh  (1854-62).    After  serving  for  twelve  years 

the  last  eruption  must  have  occurred  at  a  remote  as  professor  of  Church  history,  he  was  elected 

period.     The  lower  slopes  are  densely  forested,  principal  of  New  College    (1874).     In   1900  he 

but  the  higher  portion  carries  a  series  of  fourteen  was  ma<te  moderator  of  the  United  Free  Church 

glaciers,  the  largest  in  the  United  States  south  Assembly.     Among  his  publications  are:   Three 

of  Alaska.     The  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  dif-  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1872;  often 

ficult  reprinted)  ;   Development  of  Christian  Doctrine 

BilNOLDS,  ren'olz,  or  BEYNOLDB,  John  ffiA^                                     (i2?kJ2? 

(1549-1607).     An  English  biblical  scholar.     He  fP""?  *°  th%PhihPP™*  H8»?>  5  *****?** 

x       «,  *wv,,.     •»**  ■"  6i«u  m4„mu»i  owimmh.     ±x?  tertantsm,  a  Form  of  Church  Life  and  Doctrine 

was  born  at  Pmhoe,  near  Exeter.    He  graduated  (1394) 

BA.  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  1568,  -,  at^™-  t  ««•«      *  1  1     *       ■           _*    t  *v 

and  became  tutor  to  Richard  Hooker.     He  was  u  BAINY  LAXE.    A  lake  forming  part  of  the 

afterwards   Greek  teacher    (1572-78).     He  took  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 1  State  of 

a  prominent  part  in  university  affairs  at  Oxford  Minnesota,  and  situated  160  miles  west  of  Lake 

and   distinguished   himself   as   a   zealous   Prot-  Superior    (Map:   Ontario,  K  8).     It  is  a  very 

estant.     In  1593  he  was  made  Dean  of  Lincoln,  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  nearly  50  miles  long 

with   the  expectation  that  he  should   later  ex-  an(*  five  miles  in  average  breadth.     Ite  surplus 

change  offices  with  Dr.  William  Cole,  president  ^ate"  1are.?ra!ne.d  m£°.  the  *f  *»  °.f  th*  T °JS 

of  Corpus  Christi.     This  arrangement  was  car-  ^   bv  ,thlJ^inF  R!rr,uWh,lch  i8  a^Uv  10° 

ried    out    in    1598,    and    the    college    prospered  miles  }n  }?»&*>   and   *he  banka   of   whlch  are 

greatly     under     his     management.       Rainolds's  covered  Wlth  pme-forests. 

greatest  distinction  is  the  part  he  took  in  the  BAI    SANYO,    ri    san'yd    (1780-1833).     A 

Hampton  Court  Conference   (q.v.)    and  his  con-  Japanese  author  and  historian,   who,   in   1827. 

section  with   the  translation  of  the   Bible.     It  after  sifting  650  native  books  in  twenty  years  of 

was  he  who  urged  the  necessity  of  the  latter  continuous  labor,  published  in  22  volumes  his 

work  upon  the  King,  and  he  occupied  a  promi-  great  work,  the  Nihon-Quaishi.    It  is  written  in 

nent  position  among  the  translators;   his  com-  Chinese  and  tells  the  story  of  the  domination  of 
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the  Empire  by  the   military   class,   from   the  crop.     Consult  Eisen,  The  Raisin  Industry  (San 

twelfth  century  onward,  picturing  the  rise  of  Francisco,  1890). 

those  military  clans,  the  Taira.and  Minamoto,  BAJA,  ra'ja   (Skt.  rajan,  king).     Originally 

that  usurped  the  power  of  the  Mikado,  and  end-  a   title  of   those   princes   of   Hindu   race   who, 

ing  with   the  establishment  of   the  Tokugawa  whether  independent  or  not,  governed  a  territory, 

shogunate  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  it   subsequently   became   a   title   given   by   the 

century.    In  his  other  work,  the  Nikon  S&ki,  native  governments,  and  in  later  times  by  the 

also  in  Chinese,    published   posthumously,   Rai  British  Government,  to  Hindus  of  rank,  and  it  is 

sketches  in   16  volumes   the  history   of  Japan  now  not  uncommonly  assumed  by  zemindars  or 

from  B.c.  660  to  1596,  discussing  the  character  land-holders.    The  native  princes  now  frequently 

and  conduct  of  each  sovereign  in  turn.     The  assume  the  title  of  mahdraja,  or  great  king, 

effect  of  these  writings  was  to  educate  the  Jap-  According  to  the  ancient  social  system  of  India, 

anese  Samurai  (q.v.)  into  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  the  raja  belonged  to  the  kshatriya  or  military 

Shogun,  and  to  set  forward  the  revolution  Of  caate  (see  Caste),  although  the  title  is  now  also 

1868.    The  name  of  Rai  Sanyo  is  cut  Upon  the  given  to  or   assumed  by   members   of   inferior 

front  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  as  one  of  the  castes.     Consult:    Foy,   Die   konigliche    Qeicalt 

great  names    in   the   world's    literature.      Five  nacfc  fan  altindischen  Rechtsbuchem    (Leipzig, 

books  of  the  Nihon-Quaishi  were  later  translated  1895);    Jolly,    Reoht    und    Sitte    (Strassburg, 

into^  English  in   1872  by.Satow   (q.v.),  British  1896). 

Minister  to  Jaoan,  and  afterwards  Minister  to  BAJA&BXHABA,    rii'ja-sha'k'ha-ra     (c.900 

China     Consult:  ^amberlain,  Things  Japanese  }      A  Sanskrit  dramatist.    He  seems  to  have 

(London  and  New  York,  1891)  ;  and  Aston,  Hxs-  ' ,         .      ,     Tfekkan   doubtless  in  the  reirion 

^  of  Japanese  Literature  (London,  and  New  ^Sa^mI  ^^^^eZX'lfZ 

lorlc,  I9U1).  to  the  Court  of  Manendrapala,  King  of  Kanauj. 

RAISINS   (OF.  raisin,  reisin,  Fr.  raisin,  It.  H*  was  a  Brahman,  and  his  wife,  Avantisundari, 

racemo,  grape,  dried  grape,  cluster  of  grapes,  was  a  Ramut  princess     Four  plays  are  ascribed 

from  lit  race\nus,  cluster  of  grapes;  collected  to  Rajasekhara.    ^e  first  is  a  drama  in  four 

with  Gk.  6d*f  rhax,  berry).    The  dried  fruit  of  "**>  ****•&  m  pJfkntfc  (q^-),  entitled  Kar- 

..             H»  .  .      '         J '    „„ „„  4.kA  «.^i„«f  pHramaHjari.     or     Camphor-Cluster.       It     was 

the  grape .    Raism  grapes  are  usually ^the  product  £             /  Vamanacarya   ( Benares,   1872),  and, 

of  warm  climates  and  contain  from  28  to  30  per  ^^  "'  .IwkTS^ J«*7  k!  twm A~»o«!i 

cent,  of  sugar.     They  are  for  the  most  part  drieofin  toother  with  the  Balabharata,  by  Durgaprasad 

the  sun,  an^as  this  requires  several  wJeks  of  prac  !^£^J£^                *f*    ™ *T*  to* 

tiojlly  Winlea  s  weafr,  the  areas  of  commercial  SV^^                                   £nn£ 

phere.  to  Southern  Cali^rni^ .and  ^     The  ^^S^^ 

pnncipa  and  most  valuable  class  of  raisins  is  the  Karparamadjarit  U  has  been  edited  by  Varna- 
Muscatel  or  Muscat  from  Malaga  and  Valencia  naca^a  (Bena  1871)  b  Vidyasagara  (Cal- 
in  Spam  and  from  California.  The  seedless  .  cutta*  1873.  2d  ed.,  ib.  1883),  and  by  Arte 
raisins  of  commerce  are. argely  1 he J?™tact  < of  (Bomba  1886)#  j^  remaining  play8  are  based 
the  sultana  grapes.  The  Thompson  seedless  ^  ^  &Q  ftt  ^  of  Indi£ /the  narnayana 
which  is  a  promising  seedless  raisin  grape  in  (  }  and  fhe  M^hh9raia  (q.v.)#  0f  these 
California,  produces  raisins  a  little  larger  than  dramag  ^  BalaramayaiSia  m  ten  ^ta,  is  the 
the  sultana.  The  smallest  raises  come  from  the  more  important.  it  was  edited  by  Sastri 
small  currant  grape,  originally  from  Corinth.  (Benareg  1869)  and  by  Vidyasagara  (Calcutta, 
The  small  black  currant  of  Zante  belongs  to  this  1884)#  The  last  play>  t£e  g&iahndrata  0T 
class.  (See  Currant.)  In  the  sun  curing  of  Pracandap&ndava,  in  only  two  acts,  seems  to  be 
standard  raisins  in  California  the  bunches  of  incompiete.  It  has  been  edited  by  Capeller 
grapes  are  picked  by  the  stems,  and  all  imperfect  (Strassburg,  1885).  Consult  Apte,  Rajaiekhara, 
berries,  dirt,  etc.,  having  been  removed,  laid  in  His  Life  and  Writings  (Bombay,  1886). 
trays  slightly  raised  so  as  to  incline  toward  the  BiJAtfABAffGIMT,  rii'jA-ta-ran'ge-n*  (Skt., 
sun  When  about  two-thirds  dry,  which  will  be  riyer  of  Kings)#  A  work  of  the  Kashmirian  poet 
at  the  end  of  six  to  eight  days,  they  are  turned  and  hi8torian  Kalhana.  In  eight  cantos  with  a 
by  placing  an  empty  tray  over  the  filled  one  total  of  about  8000  verseg  it  tells  the  histories 
and  inverting  both.  The  upper  or  original  tray  of  the  varioU8  dynasties  which  ruled  Kashmir 
is  then  removed  and  the  grapes  exposed  four  or  from  tne  earlje8t  (mythic)  period  down  to  the 
five  days  longer  for  further  drying.  At  the  end  time  of  the  author.  Kalhana  describes  himself 
of  this  time  the  grapes  are  stored  and  put  as  the  son  of  Campaka,  the  minister  of  the  fa- 
through  a  sweating  process  of  from  fifteen  to  mous  King  Harsha,  who  ruled  from  1089  to  1101. 
twenty  days,  when  they  are  ready  for  packing.  The  history  was  written  between  1148  and  1150 
Sometimes  the  drying  is  done  entirely  in  drving  under  the  reign  of  Sinhadeva.  Kalhana's  chron- 
houaes.  In  the  Mediterranean  districts  the  stems  icie  [9  practically  the  sole  extant  work  of  a  truly 
of  the  ripened  bunches  are  sometimes  partially  historical  character  in  the  entire  range  of  Indian 
cut  and  the  sun  drying  begun  on  the  vines.  An-  literature.  He  reports  that  he  studied  eleven  his- 
other  method  of  curing  is  to  dip  the  bunches  torical  works,  but  not  content  with  that,  he 
into  a  hot  solution  of  potash  lye,  to  which  has  examined  old  documents,  grants,  proclamations, 
been  added  a  little  salt  and  olive  oil.  This  laws,  and  sacred  books.  He  is  especially  well 
method  is  practiced  much  more  in  Europe  and  acquainted  with  the  great  epic,  the  Mahabharata 
Asia  Minor  than  in  California.  Some  of  the  best  (q.v.),  which  he  cites  frequently.  Above  all  he 
raisins  of  commerce  are  thus  treated.  The  raisin  has  the  gift  of  character  portrayal.  The  his- 
industry  in  California  has  developed  rapidly,  and  torians  whom  Kalhana  mentions  as  his  predeces- 
in  1900  about  40,000  acres  were  devoted  to  this  sors   are   all   lost,   so   that   the   Rajatarangini 

Vol.  XIV.— (tt. 
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is  the  chief  and  direct  source  of  information  of  New  England.  Rajputana  is  divided  into 
on  the  ancient  history  of  Kashmir.  The  first  two  distinct  physical  divisions  by  the  Aravalli 
three  cantos,  which  deal  with  the  two  first  dynas-  Range,  which  crosses  it  from  southwest  to  north- 
ties,  are  almost  wholly  legendary.  Kashmir  was  east.  The  northwestern  and  much  the  larger 
always  closely  connected  with  the  Hindu  king-  part  consists  of  sandy  and  arid  wastes.  It  in- 
doms  to  the  south,  so  that  Kalhana's  work  is  eludes  the  Tar,  or  Great  Desert  of  Northern  India, 
important  authority  for  the  history  of  India  as  The  southeastern  portion  is  much  more  elevated 
a  whole.  Incidentally  the  Rajatarangini  throws  and  watered  by  numerous  streams  flowing  chiefly 
much  light  on  the  social,  political,  and  religious  to  the  Jumna,  the  largest  being  the  Chambal,  or 
conditions  of  India  of  the  twelfth  century.  Stein  Chumbul.  It  contains  large  fertile  tracts,  but 
published  a  critical  edition  of  the  text  at  Bombay  consists  principally  of  rugged  and  rocky  coun- 
in  1892,  and  a  translation  in  two  volumes,  with  try  covered  with  jungle.  The  climate  in  the  main 
an  introduction,  commentary,  and  appendices,  at  portion  is  very  hot  and  dry,  and  the  rainfall 
Westminster  in  1900.  scanty  and  irregular. 

BAJENDBALALA  MITBA,  ra-jen'dra-lala  Agriculture,  including  herding,  is  the  principal 

mS'trA,  Raja  (1824-91).    An  Indian  Orientalist,  occupation.      Pulse,    cereals,    cotton,    and   other 

born  near  Calcutta.    He  early  devoted  himself  to  fibres  are  grown.    The  status  of  agriculture  varies 

historical  and  philological  research,  became  libra-  greatly  with  varying  climatic  conditions.    The 

rian  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  in  1846,  its  scant  rainfall  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  region 

vice-president    (1861-85),   and  its  president   in  renders  the  industry  precarious,   and   there  is 

1885.     To  the  Journal   of  the  society   he  con-  liability  to  famines.     Some  commerce  is  carried 

tributed  many  valuable  papers.    But  he  was  bet-  on  with   the  surrounding  regions.     A  railroad 

ter  known  for  his  Antiquities  of  Orissa  (1875)  j  traverses  Rajputana  from  northeast  to  southwest. 

Buddha  Oayd  (1878) ;  I ndo- Aryans  (1881) ;  and  Branch  lines  have  been  constructed  by  the  agen- 

the    Sanskrit    Buddhist    Literature    of    Nepal  cies  of  Bikanir,  Jodhpur,  and  Udaipur.    The  total 

(1882),   in   which  he  showed  especial   skill  in  population  in   1901   was  9,723,301,  the  famines 

deducing  history  from  artistic  and  architectural  having  caused  a  decrease  of  2,267,203  during  the 

remains.  preceding  decade.     The  population  is  composed 

BAJBOT,  raj'kot'.    A  town  and  railway  sta-  mainly  of  Hindus,  of  whom  there  were  8,090,- 

tion,  capital  of  a  Gujarat  native  State  of  the  269  in  1901.    The  Mohammedans  numbered  924,- 

same  name,  on  the  Kathiawar  Peninsula,  Bom-  606;    the  Animistics,   360,543;     Jains,  342.595. 

bay,  India,  110  miles  west  of  Cambay.     It  has  The  Christian  religion  has  probably  made  less 

several    educational    institutions,     including    a  progress  here  than  in  any  other  portion  of  India, 

Rajkumar  college  for  native  princes;  and  there  there  having  been  in  1901  only  2840  Christians, 

is  a  bridge  of  some  merit  spanning  the  Aji  River.  Among  the  principal  Rajput  States  are  Bikanir, 

A  military  cantonment  is  located  here.     Popula-  Jodhpur,    Jaipur,    Alwar,    Bhartpur,   Jaisalmir, 

tion,  with  cantonment,  in  1891,  29,247 ;  in  1901,  Udaipur,  and  Kotah.    The  most  important  city  is 

36,151.  Jaipur.     Each  of  the  19  States  which  compose 

BAJNA,   rf'na,   Pio    (1847—).     An   Italian  Rajputana  has  an  autonomous  government  under 

philologist,   born  at   Sondrio.   and   educated   at  its  own  chief.    While  the  Rajput  clans  represent 

Pisa.    He  taught  in  licet  at  Modena  and  Milan,  a  very  small   minority   of  the   population,  the 

and  in  1883  became  professor  of  Romance  phil-  chiefs  of  sixteen  of  the  States  are  of  that  tribe, 

ology  at  the  Florence  School  for  Higher  Studies.  The  chiefs  in  two  of  the  other  States  are  JaU, 

He  published  Ricerche  intorno  ai  Reali  di  Fran-  and  the  head  of  the  third  is  a  Mohammedan.    The 

cia    (1872);     Le    fonti    dell'    Orlando    Furioso  whole  is  under  British  suzerainty. 

(1876);  U  origim  dell' epopeafrancete ^  (1884.  ^tarVTO,   rtj-pBBte'    (Hind.   Rdjptt,  from 

winning  the  Diez  Prize)  ;  and  critical  editions  of  aw  _.  .JB-M,*  '   .*.;«!.«  *^™  ^^  u;«»_l  ««,*«, 

Dante'* Be  Vulgari  Eloquent*  (1896  and  1897,  ??;  rtttff  i™  ^I'felK 

,       .,             *   .  .         *  j.1.     o     •  i.fc   t\     *    —  son).     The  Rajputs,  from  whom  Kajputana,  in 

under  the  supervision  of  the  Societa  Dantesca  ^.c^tral  j£dia;  haa  ^^  its  name,  ^ 

^^l?*'         ,  ^      ,   ^          A                ,,„,,  „rtV  her  some  11,000,000.    The  name  »  an  honorary 

BAJOK,  ra'zhta',  Paul  Adolphe  (1844-88).  onc  appiied  to  a  congeries  of  tribes  and  castes 

A  French  etcher,  born  in  Dijon.    He  was  a  pupil  of  diverse  origin  and  customs.    The  Rajputs  were 

at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  of  Pils.     He  originally  the  feudal  conquerors  of  Western  Hin- 

executed  a  large  number  of  etchings  from  pictures  dU8tan.     Despite  their  claim  to  be  descendants 

in  a  careful  and  sympathetic  manner.    They  in-  of    the    ancient    Hindu    Kshatriya    caste    (see 

elude  the  notable  portraits  of  J.  8.  Mill,  Tenny-  Caste),  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  Brahman- 

.Bon,   Joachim,   and   Mrs.    Anderson   Rose,   after  igm  ig  notj  like  other  0f  tneir  mental  and  physi- 

Watts ;    Darwin,  after  Ouless ;  and  the  Emperor  cal  quaiities,  a  transferred  character.     The  chief 

Claudius,     after    Alma-Tadema.      He     received  8eat  of  the  Rajputs  is  Rajputana,  but  they  are 

medals  at  the  Salons  of  1869,  1870,  and  1873.  also  numerous  in  Gujarat,  and  were  formerly 

Consult    Stephens,    Twelve   Etchings    by   P.    A.  powerful  in  Lower  Sindh.    Consult  Crooke,  Trite 

Rajon,  with  a  memoir  (1889).  and  Ca8t€8  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh 

RAJPUTANA,  raj'poTJ-ta'na.     A  division  of  (Calcutta,  1896). 

British  India  consisting  wholly  of  native  States  ^ajshahj;  raj-shalie.    A  division  of  Ben 

with  the  exception  of  the  small  enclave  of  Ajmere-  ,    British    In'dia,    having   an   area   of   17,356 

wenI"a     3;V)'  7^h  «u^rBntish  admin-  ^^    mileg       K'  {s    d^ded    mto    wmn   dis. 

istration    (Map:   India,  B  3).     The  division  is  "^    Rajshahi,  Dinajpur,  Jalpaiguri,  Darjilm*. 

bounded Ion i  the  north  by  the  Punjab  on ^he  east  Rangpur,  JBogra,   Pabna.     Population,   in   1891. 

by  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  on  7  726  701'  in  1901   8  489  788 

the  southeast  bv  the  Central  India  Agency,  and  '      '       *               •    '      ' 

on  the  southwest  and  west  by  Bombay.    Its  total  BAKB'8    PBOOBBS8,    The.      A    series  of 

area  is  127,641  square  miles,  or  twice  the  size  eight  paintingB  by  Hogarth  (1735),  now  in  the 


i 
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Soane  Museum.  They  depict  the  career  of  a  die-  lene;  The  Greatest  Fool,  a  novel;  some  dramas, 
solute  man  of  fashion  of  that  day.  They  are  en-  comedies,  and  farces ;  and  a  comedietta,  Ida, 
titled:  (I)  "The  Heir  and  His  Property,"  (2)  which  was  played  in  Dresden.  His  brother 
"Surrounded  by  Artists;"  (3)  "Tavern  Scene;"  Victor  (1860 — )  is  a  popular  humorist. 
(4)  "Arrest  for  I*bt;»  (5)  "Marriage;"  (6)  ^AK8BAQA  ruk'sha-sa  (Skt.  raksas,  rah- 
"Gaming;"  (7)  "Prison;"  (8)  "Madhouse."  ,aM,  demon,  probably  from  raL,  to  injure,  hard- 
RAXOCZY,  rft'kd-tsl.  A  distinguished  Tran-  \y  from  rafc^  to  protect,  ward  off).  In  Hindu 
sylvanian  family,  who  played  an  important  part  mythology,  the  name  of  the  principal  class  of 
in  the  affairs  of  Hungary  during  the  seventeenth  demons.  The  Rakshasas  play  an  important  part 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  George  I.  Rak6czy  in  the  religion  of  India  from  the  Vedic*period  to 
(1591-1648)  became  Prince  of  Transylvania  in  the  present  time.  They  may  assume  various 
1631.  He  married  the  heiress  of  the  Bathory  shapes  at  will,  as  of  dogs,  vultures,  owls,  and 
family,  thereby  acquiring  immense  riches.  In  other  ill-omened  creatures,  or  of  human  beings, 
alliance  with  the  Swedes  and  the  French  he  in-  When  they  assume  human  form,  they  are  occa- 
vaded  Hungary  in  1644  and  succeeded  in  extort-  sionally  beautiful,  especially  as  women,  but 
ing  new  guarantees  for  Hungarian  liberties  in  more  often  they  are  hideously  malformed, 
the  Peace  of  Linz  (1645).  A  great-grandson  of  with  three  heads,  five  feet,  monstrous  bellies, 
George  I.  was  Francis  II.,  Prince  of  Transyl-  projecting  teeth,  crooked  thighs,  or  with  feet 
vania,  born  in  1676.  His  father,  Francis  I.,  turned  backward.  Their  special  object  of  malef- 
was  elected  Prince  of  Transylvania,  but  never  icence  next  to  children  is  sacrificial  worship,  al- 
assumed  the  office,  and  died  soon  after  his  son's  though  they  ever  lurk  to  destroy  the  pious,  espe- 
birth.  Francis  II.  was  a  Protestant,  married  cially  by  entering  his  body  together  with  his 
a  princess  of  Hesse,  and  in  1701  was  imprisoned  food.  The  post-Vedic  texts  abound  in  tales  of 
on  an  accusation  of  conspiracy  to  incite  rebellion,  these  demons,  who  there  assume  the  vampire  type. 
but  he  escaped  to  Poland,  and  headed  an  insur-  They  are  essentially  nocturnal  fiends,  devourers 
ration  in  Hungary  against  Leopold  I.  (1703),  of  corpses,  and  haunters  of  graveyards.  Among 
at  the  time  when  that  prince  was  engaged  in  themselves  the  Rakshasas  have  kingdoms  and 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  He  soon  enormous  wealth  which  they  bestow  generously 
gained  possession  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  on  those  who  win  their  favor.  They  are,  there- 
his  operations  being  facilitated  by  subsidies  ob-  fore,  regarded  as  the  attendants  of  Kubera. 
tained  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1705  the  insurgent  They  are  constantly  at  war  with  the  gods,  but  are 
parts  of  Hungary  united  themselves  in  a  con-  routed  by  Vishnu  (q.v.).  Like  many  devils,  they 
federation,  and  placed  Rakoczy  at  the  head,  are  extremely  stupid,  and  may  easily  be  cheated 
He  had  previously  been  chosen  Prince  of  by  their  intended  victims.  The  origin  of  these 
Transylvania.  In  1708  he  was  defeated  demons  is  uncertain.  Some  texts  say  they  were 
by  the  Austrians;  dissensions  sprang  up  in  the  either  created  by  Brahma  to  guard  the  waters,  or 
confederation,  and  during  his  absence  in  Poland  were  born  from  his  foot,  while  other  accounts  call 
(1711)  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  between  them  the  children  of  Pulastya,  or  of  Rakshas,  son 
Austria  and  the  confederation  at  Szatmar.  This  °f  Kasyapa.  Consult :  Muir,  Original  Sanskrit 
treaty  Francis  Rakoczy  never  acceded  to.  He  Texts  (London,  1868-74) ;  Crooke,  Popular  Re- 
Iived  in  exile  in  France  and  Turkey,  and  died  at  Ugion  and  Folk-Lore  of  Northern  India  (2d  ed., 
Rodosto,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  April  8,  1735.  ib.,  1896)  ;  Macdonell,  Vedic  Mythology  (Strass- 
Consult  his  Memoires,  sur  les  resolutions  de  burg,  1897);  Wilkins,  Hindu  Mythology  ( Lon- 
don grie( The  Hague,  1739).  don,  1900). 

BAKOCZY  MARCH.     A  military  air  by  an  BALE,   or  RASLB,   ral,   Sebasttjbn    (1667- 

unknown  composer,  popularized  by  the  army  of  1724).     A  Jesuit  missionary  in  North  America. 

Francis  Rakoczy  II.  of  Transylvania.    The  Hun-  He  was  born  in  Franche-Comte",  became  a  Jesuit 

garians  adopted  it  as  their  national  march,  and,  novice  at  Dole  in  1675,  was  an  instructor  from 

like  the  "Marseillaise"   in  France,  it  has  been  1677  to  1684  at  Carpentras  and  Ntmes,  and  in 

placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Austrian  Government  1689  went  to  Canada  as  a  missionary.     He  was 

at  various  periods  of  political  excitement.     The  stationed  for  two  years  at  the  Abenaki  mission 

air  most  generally  known  in  Germany  and  else-  of  Saint  Francis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere, 

where  out  of  Hungary  as  the  Rakoczy  March,  afterwards  spent  two  years  among  the  Illinois 

which  is  introduced  by  Berlioz  in  his  Damnation  Indians,  and  from  1694  until  his  death  was  sta- 

de  Faust,  is  a  weak  paraphrase  of  the  original  tioned  among  the  Norridgewocks,  near  the  pres- 

version  of  Rucziska.  ent  Norridgewock,  Maine.     He  learned  the  Abe- 

BAxOSI,  raTco-s*,  Jeno  (1842—).  An  Hun-  naki  language,  acquired  great  influence  over  the 
garian  author,  born  at  Acsad,  Eisenburg  County,  Indians,  and  was  believed  by  the  English,  appar- 
and  largely  self-educated.  At  twenty-one  he  went  ently  with  good  reason,  to  have  been  the  instiga- 
te Budapest,  became  a  contributor  to  the  NapM  tor  of  the  Indian  attacks  upon  the  English  in  this 
when  that  journal  was  under  the  charge  of  region,  which  resulted  in  the  so-called  Dummer's 
Kemeny,  and  in  1866  scored  a  great  success  with  War  (q.v.).  In  1705  a  party  of  English  settlers 
his  comedy,  ASsop.  From  1875  to  1881  he  was  attacked  and  burned  the  church  which  had  been 
manager  of  the  Hungarian  popular  theatre  in  built  by  Rale;  in  1722  another  party  pillaged 
Budapest  and  then  founded  the  Budapesti  Birlap,  Rale's  cabin  and  burned  the  church,  which  had 
a  radical  paper.  His  success  with  Msop  made  been  rebuilt;  and  in  August,  1724,  a  third  party 
him  a  leader  of  the  younger  literary  circle,  surprised  the  town,  killed  several  Indians,  and 
Among  his  later  works  are  the  tragedy  Andrew  shot  Rale.  Among  Rale's  papers  which  were  car- 
and  Joanna,  dealing  with  the  murder  of  Andrew  ried  off  by  the  English  was  his  dictionary  of  the 
of  Anjou  by  Joanna,  I.  of  Naples  (1885)  ;  a  Abenaki  language,  upon  which  he  had  been  en- 
study  of  the  nature  of  tragedy  (1886) ;  a  very  gaged  for  thirty  years.  This  is  preserved  in  the 
realistic  and  Zolaesque  drama  entitled   Magda-  library   of   Harvard   University,   and   was  pub- 
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lished  by  John  Pickering  in  the  American  Acad-  Ralegh  failed  to  reach  the  colony,  and  when,  in 

emy  of  Art s  and  Sciences  Memoirs,  New  Series,  1590,  a  relief  expedition  finally  arrived  at  Roa 

vol.  i.   (Cambridge,  1833).     A  number  of  Rale's  noke  all  trace  of  the  settlement  had  disappeared, 

letters  are  given  in  Thwaites   (ed.),  Jesuit  Re-  Although  the  colony  was  a  failure,  the  enterprise 

lations    (Cleveland,    1903).      Consult:    Francis,  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  the  potato  and  of 

"Life  of  Rale,"  in  Sparks's  American  Biography,  tobacco  into  England. 

New  Series,  vol.  vii.;  Parkman,  A  Half  Century        During  1587  and  1588,when  Spanish  invasion  was 

of  Conflict  (Boston,  1892)  ;  Baxter,  The  Pioneers  threatened,  Ralegh  was  one  of  a  commission  to 

of  ATeu?  France  in  A'cto  England  (1894)  ;  and,  for  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  defense  of  the  country, 

a  defense^f  Rale,  Shea,  The  Catholic  Church  in  and  performed  important  services  in  levying  and 

Colonial  Days    (1886);    and  an  article  in  the  forming  the  militia  in  the  west  of  England.    It  is 

United  States   Catholic  Intelligencer,  vol.   viii.  not  probable  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  actions 

(1831).  against  the  Armada.    Ralegh  was  not,  as  is  fre- 

RALEGH,     or     RALEIGH'     nil,     Cabew  quently  stated,  with  Drake  in  the  Portugal  ex 

(1605-66).     An   English   politician,   the   second  pedjtian,  in  1589;  but  at  that  time  was  in  Ire 

son  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.    He  was  born  in  Lon-  land  where  his  friendship  with  the  poet  Spenser 

don,  in  1604,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford  Uni-  was  formed.    In  1591  he  was  made  second  in  com- 

versitv.     In  1635  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  m*n<J  °*  *n  expedition  under  Lord  Thomas  How- 

of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.     From  1648  ?«*  *>  mtercept  the  Spanish  plate  fleet.    Again 

to  1653  he  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Hasle-  ^e  Queen  "fused  to  let  him  leave  England,  and 

mere,   and  also   sat  in   the   Rump   Parliament.  ?1S  Place  was  *****. }7  Sir  Richard  Grenville 

After  the  Restoration  he  received  the  appoint-  In  1592  another  expedition  was  equipped.    Ralegh 

ment  of  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Jersey.     He  h*d  obtained  permission  to  command  in  person, 

was  killed  in  1666.    He  was  the  author  of  a  vin-  bu*  waf»  »t  the  last  moment,  recalled  and  rni- 

dication  of  his  father,  entitled  A  Brief  Relation  P«soned  m  the  Tower,  because  of  an  intrigue 

of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  Troubles,  which  was  pub-  WJV\  a,  ma\d  of  honor'  Ellzabfth  Throgmorton, 

lished  in  1669.  which  had  become  known  to  the  Queen.    There 

*  he  remained  from  July  to  September,  when  the 

RALEGH,  or  RALEIGH,  Sir  Walter  expedition  returned.  Ralegh  was  permitted  to 
(c.1552-1618).  An  English  courtier,  navigator,  marry,  although  forbidden  to  come  to  Court.  In 
and  explorer.  He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Ralegh  1593  ],e  Mi  \n  Parliament  as  member  for  Corn- 
of  Fardell,  near  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  and  wan#  jn  1594  he  gent  out  an  expedition  in  search 
studied  for  a  time  at  Oxford.  In  1569  he  was  0f  E1  Dorado  (q.v.),  which  he  conceived  to  be 
in  the  Huguenot  army  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  situated  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  upon 
and  he  seems  to  have  spent  some  five  years  in  the  Orinoco,  in  the  country  then  designated  as 
France.  In  1577  he  was  among  the  hangers-on  at  Quayana,  or  Guiana.  The  effort  was  unsuccess- 
Court,  and  in  1578  he  sailed  with  a  small  fleet  fu\t  and  Ralegh  determined  to  go  himself.  He 
belonging  to  his  half-brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gil-  fitted  out  five  8hips— chiefly  at  his  own  expense— 
bert,  upon  an  alleged  'voyage  of  discovery,'  and  obtained  a  commission  from  the  Queen  to 
though  the  capture  of  Spanish  galleons  was  prob-  wage  war  against  the  Spaniards.  He  penetrated 
ably  the  real  object  in  view.  During  1580-81  into  the  interior,  going  up  the  Orinoco  a  distance 
Ralegh  was  a  captain  in  the  Irish  service,  and  of  more  than  400  miles,  but  was  obliged  to  return 
was  a  member  of  a  commission  for  governing  for  8Uppiies.  Upon  reaching  England  he  pub- 
Munster.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Court  with  Irish  lished  his  Di8COVerie  of  Guiana  (1596).  He 
dispatches  m  December,  lo81,  his  handsome,  brought  back  quartz  containing  gold,  and  the  first 
presence  and  address  attracted  the  attention  of  mah0gany  seen  in  England.  An  expedition  was 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Within i  a  few  years  he  had  re-  8ent  again8t  Cadiz  in  1596  in  which  Ralegh  de- 
ceived appointments  and  grants  which  placed  tinguished  himself  by  gallantry  in  action.  In 
him  among  the  most  wealthy  courtiers.  As  vice-  1597  he  wa8  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  fleet  sent 
admiral  of  the  western  counties  of  England,  he  to  the  Azoreg  ^  intercept  the  Spanish  treasure- 
was  in  constant  touch  with  the  buccaneering  ex*  ghi  M  valuable  prizes  were  secured.  The 
peditions  against  Spam,  which  sailed  under  pre-  next  few  g  were  ed  in  admini8trative 
tended  commissions  from  the  Prince  of  Conde*  or  dut-  ag  member  of  Parliament,  and  as  Got- 
Wilham  of  Orange.    He  invested  heavily  in  Sir  ornor  0f  jer3ey. 

Humphrey   Gilbert's   unfortunate   expedition   to        ^  ■»  i    t  i.  j      *•  j      

Newfoundland  in  1583  and  after  the  latter's  death  ,  *OT  m*n?  J"1™  Meghliad  active  and  nower- 
applied  to  the  Queen  for  a  continuation  of  his  pat-  ™  enemies  at  Court,  and  although  even  Essex, 
ent  The  privileges  obtained  entitled  him  to  fit  out  Howard,  and  Cecil  could  not  permanently  dis- 
expeditions  for  a  period  of  six  years  and  to  take  cr«dlt  *im  S-^u^i^  QT**  K^bet^  ^ 
possession  of  unknown  lands,  in  ihe  name  of  the  ™* Tw,th  °oth^  butxlU  treatment  at  the  hands 
Queen.  In  1584  Ralegh  sent  Amadas  and  of  James  I.  His  posts  and  grants  of  monopoly 
Barlow  to  find  a  place  for  a  settlement.  As  the  were,  withdrawn,  and  a  few  months  after  the 
Queen  refused  to  allow  Ralegh  to  leave  England,  King's  accession  (1603)  he  was  sent  to  the 
he  fitted  out  an  expedition  consisting  of  seven  Tower  on  the  charge  of  being  privy  to  the  plots 
ships  which  sailed  in  1585  under  the  escort  of  his  contrived  against  the  King's  person  by  Lord  Cob- 
cousin,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and  planted  a  set-  ham  and  the  Spanish  agent,  Count  Aremberg. 
tlement  on  Roanoke  Island,  on  the  Caro-  He  was  condemned  under  the  harsh  procedure  of 
lina  coast,  with  Ralph  Lane  (q.v.)  as  Uzsa  majestas  trials,  for  failing  to  produce  con- 
Governor.  In  June,  1586,  however,  the  spicuous  proofs  of  innocence.  A  reprieve  was 
settlement  was  abandoned.  Grenville  left  granted,  and  his  personal  property  restored,  but 
a  new  party  of  colonists,  which  was  re-  he  still  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  until 
inforced  by  settlers  from  England  in  the  year  fol-  his  petition  to  be  allowed  to  lead  another  expedi- 
lowing  under  John  White,  but  ships  sent  out  by  tion  to  the  Orinoco  was  granted,  in  1616.    The 
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Spanish  Ambassador  protested,  and  Ralegh  was  RALEIGH,  Alexander  (1817-80).    An  Eng- 
endered not  to  engage  in  any  hostilities  against  lish  Congregational  minister.     He  was  born  in 
the  Spaniards,  on  penalty  of  his  life.    He  sailed  Scotland;  educated  at  the  Lancashire  Independ- 
on  June  17,  1617,  and  encountered  an  unbroken  ent    College,    Manchester;    and    after    holding 
series  of  misfortunes.     During  the  voyage  the  charges  at  different  places  became  a  pastor  in 
Spanish  settlement  of  San  Tomas  was  attacked  London  (1858),  and  so  continued  till  his  death, 
and  destroyed.     Upon  his  return  to  England  he  He  was  highly  honored  by  his  brethren,  being 
was  at  once  arrested,  and  after  some  deliberation  chairman  of  the*  Congregational  Union  of  Ens- 
was  executed,  by  virtue  of  the  former  sentence,  land  and  Wales   in   1868  and   1879,   and   their 
on  October  29,  1618.    During  his  long  imprison-  representative  at  the  National   Council  of   the 
ment  in  the  Tower  he  wrote  the  History  of  the  American  Congregational  Churches   (1865).     He 
World,  one  of  the  monuments  of  Elizabethan  lit-  published    numerous    sermons    and    expositions, 
erature.    He  also  wrote  treatises  on  religious  and  noted  for  their  spiritual  fervor  and  elevated  die- 
philosophical    subjects,    and    several    poems    of  tion.     Consult   his   Life   by   his   wife    (London, 
merit.     The  chief  lives  of  Ralegh  are  those  by  1881). 

William  Stebbing  (1891)    Edmund  Gosse  ( 1886) ,  RALEIGH,  Sir  Walter.    See  Ralegh. 
and  Edward    Edwards    (1868),   who  also   pub- 
lished Ralegh's  letters.  RAX'LENTAITDO  (It.,  slackening).    Amu- 
________                         ■                             ,     _  sical  term,  abbreviated  rallent.,  or  rail.,  indicat- 

RALEIGH,  rail     A  city,  the  county-seat  of  in    a  g^^  reiaxW  or  diminution  of  time. 

Wake  County,  and  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  °                               ° 

148  miles  north-northwest  of  Wilmington;  on  BALPH,  James  (c.1698-1762).  An  American 
the  Southern  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  rail-  poet  and  pamphleteer,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
roads  (Map:  North  Carolina,  D  2).  It  is  situ-  He  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Benjamin 
ated  at  an  elevation  of  about  320  feet,  and  has  a  Franklin,  whom  he  accompanied  to  London  hi 
number  of  fine  buildings,  the  State  Capitol  occu-  1725.  There  he  tried  to  support  himself  by 
pying  a  prominent  site  in  a  small  square  near  the  writing,  but  with  little  success.  Pope  satirized 
centre  of  the  city.  Other  noteworthy  structures  his  poem  Night  (1728)  in  the  Dunctad.  After- 
are  the  post-office,  the  Governor's  mansion,  State  wards  Ralph  attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of 
Insane  Asylum,  State  Institution  for  the  Blind  Wales,  and  used  his  pen  to  assist  his  friends  the 
with  separate  departments  for  white  and  colored,  Whigs  in  every  possible  way.  W7hen  George  III. 
the  State  Penitentiary,  and  the  State  Geological  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  given  a  pension. 
Museum.  Raleigh  is  noted  for  its  educational  in-  His  works  include:  Zeuma  (1729),  a  poem;  The 
stitutions,  which  include  the  State  College  of  Groans  of  Germany  (1734),  a  political  pamphlet; 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  opened  in  1889,  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments  (1744)  ;  His- 
Peace  Institute  (Presbyterian),  Saint  Mary's  tory  of  England  During  the  Reigns  of  King 
School  (Protestant  Episcopal),  Raleigh  Male  William,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I.  (1744); 
Academy,  and  the  Baptist  Female  University;  and  some  poems,  essays,  and  plays. 

and  for^colored  students   Shaw  University  (Bap-  BALpH,  JULiAN  ( 1853-1903) .    An  American 

tist),  opened  in  1865  and  Saint  Augustine^  Nor-  auth()r  ftnd'  journalist   bom  ^  'New  York  Cit 

mal  School  and  Collegiate  Institute   (Protestant  He   joined   ^   gtaff  '  f   ^   N        York   DJ 

Episcopal)      Among  the  libraries  in  the  city  are  Qfa^  fa  187g  but  witM                h    ,  (    .        * 

he  Oma  Raney   (public),  with  6000  volumes;  ^ m  the  gta'ff  of  ^  ^J  York  B            ^ 

the  State,  having  35,000  volumes ;    and  the  Su-  1895       ini       a  world.wide  reputation  as  a  cor- 

preme  Court,  with   more  than   13,000  vohimes  re8pondent  *In   i896  he  became  London  corre- 

Pullen  Park    and  the  Confederate  and  National  8pondent  for  the  New  York  Journal,  was  with 

cemeteries   the  latter  having  1207  graves,  572  of  the   Turkish   armies   during  the   Graco-Turkish 

unknown  dead,  are  also  of  interest.  War  in  1897j  and  in  1899  went  ^  South  Africa 

Raleigh  is  a  large  cotton  and  tobacco  market,  as  war  correspondent  for  the  London  Daily  Mail. 

and  industrially  is  of  considerable  importance,  Besides  numerous  magazine  articles,  his  publica- 

its  manufactures  in  the  census  year  of  1900  rep-  tions    include:    Dutchman   or    German    (1889)  ; 

resenting  an  invested  capital  of  $1,611,000,  and  On  Canada's  Frontier  (1892);  Chicago  and  the 

having  products  valued  at  $2,204,000.    The  prin-  World's  Fair  (1893)  ;  Our  Great  West   (1893) ; 

cipal   establishments   include   cotton   mills,    car  People  We  Pass    (1895);   Diode   (1896);   Alone 

and  wheel  works,  phosphate  works,  foundries  and  in  China  (1898) ;  A  Prince  in  Georgia  (1899) ; 

machine  shops,  cottonseed-oil  mills,  flouring  mills,  Toward   Pretoria    (1900);    An   American    with 

wood- working    mills,    etc.     The    government    is  Lord    Roberts     (1901);     War's    Brighter    Side 

administered   under   a   charter   of    1899,    which  (1901) ;  and  The  Millionairess  (1902),  a  novel, 

provides  for  a  mayor    elected  biennially,  and  a  BALPH  BOISTEH  DOISTEB.     A  comedy 

unicameral  council  that  controls  elections  of  sub-  Kw    xr£iwT      tt7ii          Z\*T        «1x         wraieuy 

ordinate  officials,  excepting  the  tax  collector  and  ,LA*,  fjLi  \ ?     kpr^  I   written   between 

city   clerk     who    are   chosen   bv   noDular   vote  Christmas  entertainment 

Population,  in  1890,  12,678;  in  19(K)Vl3,643.    The  ^J^T'  t  ™«C^n?",  W^  ""I  ™  i£«* 

site  of  Raleigh  was  selected  as  a  location  of  the  T^I{V  31™?  ^l^L^^T^LZ  ™  «' 

^^        ,     ft  .,  ,     .  .,      „..     .     ,_rt0         ,  .  tne  only  copy  of  that  edition  being  now  in  Eton 

permanent  capital  of  the  State  in  1792,  and  in  Library    ^  ColHer  wag  the  fi*  t  to  connect 

the  same  year ^the +city  was  laid out and  named  in  Udairs  name  with  it  about  1820>     It  is  note. 

honor  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh      In  1794  the  Legis-  worthy  a8  the  flrgt  E     ligh  comed     itg  humoroug 

ature  met  here  for  the  first  time,  and  by  acjte  of  and  life-like  characters  far  surpassing  the  wooden 

1795  and  1803  Raleigh  was  incorporated.     Gen-  figures  of  the  Moralities  and  even  the  personages 

eral  Sherman  occupied  the  city  during  a  part  of  of  Heywood's  farces.     Ralph  Roister  Doister,  a 

1865.     Consult    Battle,    The   Early   History   of  hare-brained,  vain,  boastful  fellow,  is  egged  on 

Raletgh  (Raleigh,  1893).  in  his  courtship  of  Dame  distance,  a  rich  London 
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city  wife,  by  Merrygreek,  who  maliciously  enjoys  effective  use  confined  to  unusual  and  special  con- 

the  diversion  of  a  fool   in  love.     Though  she  ditions. 

does  not  intend  to  accept  Ralph,  his   pursuit  It  is  difficult  to  determine  who  first  suggested 

makes   trouble   between   distance   and   her   be-  ramming  by  steam  vessels.     One  of  the  earliest 

trothed,  Gawin  Goodluck.    The  fool's  chagrin  is  designs  is  that  of  Gapt  Samuel  Barron  of  the 

soothed  by  Meriygreek  by   flattering  his   vain  United  States  Navy,  which  was  made  in  1827 

delusion  that  the  lovers  fear  him,  and  all  ends  and  a  model  of  which  is  preserved  at  the  Naval 

well.  Academy,   Annapolis.     At   this   time,   however, 

•n  *  -r  f»nAv      1/  i       m             t>  .            o there  was  but  one  steam  man-of-war  in  exist- 

^  MSoo?^\rftl  '^WlLIJAM  RALSTON  SHED-  ^  ^  Wftfi  ^  ^  ^   CivU  w„  broke 

den-    ( 1828-89 1 ).     An  English  Russian  scholar,  Qut  ^  atttention  wag  geriously  attracted  to  the 

and  the  son  of  W.  P.  Ralston  Shedden,  who,  after  importance    of    ramming.       The    Merrimac  was 

making  a  fortune  in  India,  returned  to  England.  fitted  with  a  ram  ^th  which  she  sank  the  Cum- 

He  was  prepared  by  a  private  tutor  for  Trinity  herUind    and  the  Monitor  was  designed  to  use 

College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  ner    gnarp    bow    for    ramming    if    opportunitv 

1850.     Though  subsequently  called  to  the  bar,  he  0ffered.     After  the  sinking  of  the  Cumberland 

never  practiced.    To  free  himself  from  the  odium  j^^  war  ve88ei8  ^re  supplied  with  rams,  and 

attached  to  a  prolonged  lawsuit,  begun  by  his  at  present  nearly  all  fighting  ships  are  so  fitted, 

father  and  continued  by  his  sister,  for  the  Ral-  but  it  ^  not  expected  that  the  use  of  the  ram 

ston  estates  in  Ayrshire,  he  added  the  name  of  will  ^  otner  ^^  €XoeptionaL 

Ralston  to  Shedden.     Entering  the  printed-book  Tne  marine  jam  &  a  special  vessel  designed  to 

department  of  the  British  Museum   (1853),  he  U8e  itg  b^  ^  itg  principal  weapon  of  offense 

rose  rapidly.    He  learned  Russian  and  traveled  appears  to  have  had  few  advocates  after  the 

ex£Mi™ly  in.  Russia,  forming  a  close  friendship  time  of  Captain  Barron's  ram  in  1827  until  late 

with    Turgemeff.       Owing    to    ill    health,    he  m  the  Civil  War.    Admiral  Ammen  of  the  United 

resigned  his  post  in  the  British  Museum  after  states  Navy  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  purely 

serving  for  twenty-two  years.     He  contributed  nm  type  0|  ve8ael,  and  one  of  his  designs  was 

largely  to  the  Athenatum,  the  Saturday  Review,  embodied  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Katahdin.    About  1880 

and  other  periodicals,  and  published  KrUoff,  and  the  British  built  the  torpedo  ram  Polyphemus , 

His  Fables  (1868);  a  translation  of  TurgeniefFs  which  ^  Hke  the  Katahdin  in  many  respects. 

Liza    (1869);    Songs    of    the    Russian    People  No  other  large  ram  vessels  have  been  built  which 

(1872) ;  and  Early  Russian  History  (1874).  are  not  also  well  armed  with  guns. 

BAM  (AS.  raw,  ramm,  Ger.  Ramme,  batter-  Among  naval  officers  the  use  of  the  ram  is  now 
ing-ram,  OHG.  ram,  rammo,  Ger.  Ramm,  male  regarded  as  the  last  resort— a  weak  ship  en- 
sheep),  Marine.  It  was  evident  to  the  ancients  deavors  to  sacrifice  herself  in  destroying  a  more 
that  a  ship,  if  given  a  sufficient  rate  of  speed,  powerful  one;  a  ship  whose  battery  is  disabled 
could  deal  the  enemy's  vessel  a  more  disastrous  attempts  to  destroy  a  still  powerful  enemy;  or 
blow  than  could  any  weapon  then  known,  so  a  "Mp  which  refuses  to  surrender  is  given  the 
that  the  use  of  the  ram  is  as  ancient  as  maritime  coup-de-grace.  In  all  this,  however,  the  danger 
war.  The  oar-propelled  galley  furnished  requi-  °*  the  torpedo  is  to  be  faced  and  that  is  corn- 
site  speed  and  control  for  ramming,  and  to  fur-  monly  regarded  as  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
ther  the  efficacy  of  the  craft  of  this  sort  they  ram« 

were  furnished  with  beaks.     The  short  ranges  Bibliography.    For  further  information,  con- 

at  which  ancient  weapons  were  dangerous  were  8ult:  *The  1RAm  m  Action  and  Accident,'  by  W. 

favorable  to  the  use  of  the  ram,  and  most  of  the  Laird  Clowes  {Proceedings  of  the  United  States 

celebrated  actions  of  the  galley  were  decided  by  Naval    Institute,    whole    No.     69,     Annapolis, 

it.    But  the  advent  of  gunpowder  rapidly  effected  1?**)  \  Elliot,  The  Ram   (London,  1884) ;  Ben- 

a  change.     With  the  introduction  of  sail  propul-  nltt>  The  Monitor  and  the  Navy  Under  Steam 

sion  ramming  was  nearly  given  over,  but  when  (Boston  and  New  York,  1900)  ;  Proceedings  of 

steam  came  to  the  front  it  reappeared  in  a  form  the  United  States  Naval  Institute  (various  ar- 

which  soon  reached  its  highest  development.    The  Nicies) ;   Journal  of   the  Royal   United   Service 

ram,  however,  has  never  accomplished  much  ex-  Institution,  particularly  1875,  but  also  various 

cept  under  special  conditions,  and  it  is  now  re-  later  volumes,  (London)  ;    Noel,  The  Gun,  Ram, 

garded  as  a  very  subordinate  weapon  in  naval  and  Torpedo   (Portsmouth,  Eng.,  1888). 

warfare.    W.  Laird  Clowes  has  carefully  tabulated  RAMA,    ra'ma.     In   Hindu    mythology,  the 

all  the  cases  of  ramming  or  attempted  ramming  name  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  incarna- 

which  have  taken  place  in  modern  naval  warfare,  tions   of  Vishnu    (q.v.),  Parasurama,  Ramacan- 

and  he  finds  that:    (a)   when  both  vessels  have  dra,  and  Balarama.     Of  these  the  Ramacandra 

had  plenty  of  sea  room  and  were  able  to  steer  avatar  (see  Avatab)  is  by  far  the  most  famous, 

not  one  of  the  thirty-two  attempts  to  ram  were  as  Rama  is  here  the  hero  of  the  Sanskrit  epic 

wholly  successful — indeed,  the  ships  attempting  of  the  R&m&yana  (q.v.). 

to  ram  received  slightly  the  gravest  injuries;  RAMA,  or  Melchora.  An  interesting  tribe 
(b)  where  the  ramming  took  place  in  waters  formerly  upon  the  Rama  River  on  the  Caribbean 
which  were  too  contracted  to  admit  of  free  coast  of  Southern  Nicaragua,  and  now  gathered 
manoeuvring  (32  cases  also),  28  per  cent,  of  the  upon  a  small  island  in  Bluefield  lagoon.  They 
vessels  attacked  by  ramming  were  sunk,  as  were  are  a  detached  tribe  of  the  Changuinan  or  Doras- 
3  per  cent,  of  the  attacking  ships,  while  the  quean  stock  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  They 
percentages  of  the  attacked  vessels  which  were  are  kept  under  subjection  by  the  dominant  Mos- 
seriously  injured  was  about  double  that  of  the  quito  (q.v.),  and  are  now  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
ships  attempting  to  ram.  The  torpedo  and  the  tinction,  having/numbered  only  about  250  persons 
greatly  enhanced  gun  power  of  recently  built  in  1891,  all  Christianized  by  Moravian  mis- 
ships  both  serve  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  sionaries,  and  described  as  being  of  fine  physique 
ram  upon  naval  operations,  leaving  its  probable  and  great  strength. 
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ILAMADAX,  ra'ma-d&n'  {At.  Rama^An,  from  quest  of  Lanka  (probably  Ceylon).     Dasaratha, 

ramufa,  to  be  burning  hot).    The  ninth  month  in  the  mighty  King  oi  Oudh    (AyddhyA),  having 

the  Mohammedan  year.     Mohammed  is  said  to  grown  old,  announces  in  open  assembly  that  he 

have  had  his  first  revelation  in  Ramadan,  and  has  decided  to  consecrate  his  oldest  son,  Rama, 

every  Moslem  is  therefore  enjoined  to  keep  a  as  his  successor,  and  Rama  is  accordingly  ac- 

strict  fast  during   this   month   from   dawn   to  claimed  joyously.     But   the   intriguing   second 

sunset  of  every  day,  and  to  abstain  from  eating,  Queen  of  Dasaratha,  Kaikeyi  by  name,  induces 

drinking,  smoking,  bathing,  smelling  perfumes,  her  husband  to  change  his  resolution  in  favor  of 

and  other  bodily  enjoyments.    During  the  night,'  her  son  Bharata  and  to  banish  Rama  for  fourteen 

however,  the  most  necessary  wants  may  be  satis-  years.     Rama  accepts  his*  fate  with  great  dig- 

fied,  and  this  permission  leads  to  nightly  in-  nity,  and  retires  with  Sita  to  the  forest  Dandaka. 

diligences  in  all  sorts  of  enjoyments.     As  the  When    King   Dasaratha  dies,   his   son   Bharata 

Mohammedan  year  is  a  lunar  one,  the  months  is  called  to  the  succession,  but  he  refuses  to 

rotate  through  the  different  seasons,  and  the  fast  usurp  Rama's  throne,  and  seeks  him  out  in  the 

o!  Ramadan  becomes  a  severe  affliction  upon  the  wilderness   in   order   to    conduct   him   back  to 

faithful  when  the  month  happens  to  fall  in  the  the  throne  in  his  capital  city.     Rama  in  his 

hot  days  of  the  summer.     The  sick,  travelers,  turn  refuses  to  cross  his  father's  decision;  he 

and  soldiers  in  time  of  war  are  temporarily  re-  removes  his  gold-embroidered  shoes,  and  presents 

leased  from   this   duty,  though   it  must  subse-  them  to  Bharata  as  an  outer  token  of  his  resig- 

quently  be  performed  during  an  equal  number  of  nation  of  the  throne.    But  Bharata  on  returning 

days.    Nursing  and  pregnant  women,  and  those  places  Rama's  shoes  upon  the  throne  and  holds 

to  whom  it  might  prove  really  injurious,  are  over  them  the  yellow  parasol,  the  sign  of  royalty ; 

exempted    from    fasting.     During    this    month  he  himself   stands  by  and   acts  as  the   King's 

twenty  additional  prayers  are  said  after  the  night  plenipotentiary.     Now   Rama  continues   in  the 

prayer.    Very  pious  believers  seclude  themselves  wilderness,   and  makes   it  his  mission  to   fight 

and  devote   their   time   to   the   reading   of   the  the  demons  who  molest  the  ascetics  of  the  forest 

Koran.     The   fast  is  followed  by  the   feast  of  in  their  holy  practices.     Ravana,  the  king  of 

Beiram  (q.v.).    In  establishing  this  fast  Moham-  the  demons,  who  lives  in  Lanka;  plans  revenge, 

med  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  the  Christian  One  of  his   demons,   in   the  guise  of  a  golden 

institution  of  Lent,  which  in  the  early  Church  gazelle,   places  himself   in   sight  of   Sita,  who, 

varied  in  length  from  four  to  six  weeks.     The  eager  to  possess  it,  sends  Rama  to  hunt  it.    During 

principal  passages  treating  of  the  fast  of  Rama-  his  absence  Ravana,  in  the  garb  of  an  ascetic,  is 

dan  are  found  in  the  Koran,  sura  ii.   179-184.  admitted  to  Rama's  dwelling,  and  kidnaps  Sita. 

Consult:   Wellhausen,  Reste  arabischen  Heiden-  On  returning  Rama  gives  himself  over  to  despair, 

turns  (Berlin,  1897);    D'Herbelot,    Bibliothique  until  a  mysterious  voice  tells  him  the  way  to 

orientate   (Paris,  1781) ;  and  the  commentaries  overcome  his  enemies  and  to  rescue  Sita.     He 

on  the  Koran.  allies     himself     with     Hanuman      (q.v.)      and 

BAKAKA,  ra-ma'ka.    Another  name  for  the  Sugriva,  kings  of  the  monkeys.  •  Hanuman  suc- 

Egyptian  princess  Hatasu  (q.v.).  ceeds  in  finding  Sita  in  Lanka,  and  the  monkeys 

build   a   wonderful   bridge   from   the   mainland. 

RAMAKBISHNA,  ra'ma-krlsh'na  (1833-86).  jigLm&  lead8  his  army  acr088,  slays  Ravana,  and 

A  celebrated   Hindu  yogi   or  ascetic.     He  was  i8  reunited  with  Sita.     They  return  home,  and 

born  at  Kamarpukar,  near  Jahanabad,  in  Bengal,  Rama,  conjointly  with  Bharata,  rules  his  happy 

and  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  poor  Brahmamc  people,  so  that  the  golden  age  has  again  come 

family.     At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  attended  upon  the  earth. 

the  school  of  his  eldest  brother,  Ramkumar  Chat-        The    Ranmyana    consists    of    seven    books    in 

topadhyaya,  at  Calcutta,  and  followed  him  when  about  24,000  verses.    Notwithstanding  the  essen- 

he  was  appointed  priest  to  the  temple  of  the  tial  unit     of  the  entire  epic    the  first  and  last 

joddess  Kali,  founded  in i  1863  at  Dakshinesvara.  bookg  are  in  a  certain  ^nse  secondary.    The  first 

He  became  a  devotee  of  Kali,  and  began  a  course  deals  with  Rama>s  youth  up  to  his  marriage  with 

of  twelve  years  of  asceticism.    Trie  fame  of  his  Sita;  the  laflt  with  Ra^g  ijfe  from  his  restora- 

hnmility,    sanctity     and    wonderful    teachings  tion  to  hig  death     In  these  Rama  u  apotheosized 

spread,   and    crowds    of    people   of   all    classes,  and  identified  with  the  god  Vishnu  (q.v.)  as  one 

including    Keshub     ChunSer     Sen,     fell     under  of  hig  incarnations.    The  main  body  of  the  epic 

his  spell.     His   conduct   was   characterized   by  (bookg  H  .vi  }    dealg  with  ^^  ag  a  ^tional 

great  tenderness   and  humility    and  his  teach-  hero>  the  embodiment  especially  of  the  ethical 

inpi  were  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  purity  ideaig  of  the  people.     But  the  Rama-Sita  story 

of  language.     Consult  Mflller,  Ramakrishna,  Exs  itgelf    notwithstanding   that   it    presents    itself 

Life  and  Sayings  (New  York,  1899).  outwardly  as  an  heroic  legend,  is  justly  under 

It  AM  &  YAH  A,   ra-ma'ya-na    (Skt.,  story  of  the  suspicion  of  containing  one  or  more  mythic 

Kama).    The  second  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  roots,  though  the  exact  formulation  and  explana- 

of  mediaeval  India.     It  is  in  the  main  the  work  tion  of  them  is  perplexing.     In  the  Veda  Sita 

of  a  single  author,  Valmiki.    Herein  lies  the  im-  (q.v.)    is  the  personified  furrow  of  the  plowed 

portant  distinction  between  it  and  the  Mah&b-  field,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Indra  or  Pa  rj  any  a. 

K&rata    (q.v.).    Though    all    its   parts   are   not  Hence    Rama    has    been    identified    with    Indra 

from  the  same  hand,  and  though  it  is  not  entirely  (q.v.),  the  slayer  of  demons,  especially  of  the 

free  from  digressions  or  episodes,  the  poem  tells  demon  Vritra.     In  the  epos  Ravana  is  supposed 

a  connected  story  of  great  interest  in  epic  diction  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Vritra.     According 

of  the  highest  order ;    it  ranks  with  the  great  to  another  interpretation,  the  legend  is  a  mixture 

epics  of  the  world,  and  is  even  to  this  day  the  of  culture*  and  nature  myth,  typifying  the  spread 

favorite  poem  of  the  Hindus.  southward  toward  Ceylon  of  Brahman ical  civili- 

The  central  figures  in  the  epic  are  Rama  and  zation.    The  demons  who  disturb  the  ascetics  in 

his  devoted  wife,  Sita;  the  main  event,  the  con-  their  holy   practices   are  the  barbarous  tribes 
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who  oppose  Aryan  culture.     In  any  case,  these  of    Art    in    Prague    from    Franz    Kadllk    and 

mythical  and  other  motives  cannot  have  served  others,  then  studied  in  Dresden    (1844)   under 

as   more   than   mere   suggestions   for   the  great  Julius  Httbner,  and  passed  through  a  subsequent 

story.  formative  stage  under  the  influence  of  Schwind, 

The  Ramayana  exists  in  three  recensions  which  whose  romantic  trend  is  apparent  in  the  "Wed- 
differ  from  one  another  in  their  reading,  in  the  ding  Song"  (after  Goethe)  and  other  works.  His 
order  of  their  verses,  and  in  having  each  more  or  great  coloristic  talent  was,  however,  most  sue- 
less  lengthy  passages  that  are  wanting  in  the  cessfully  displayed  in  some  characteristic  scenes 
others.  The  best  known  and  most  popular  of  from  rural  life,  such  as  "Women  of  Dachau  on 
these  is  also  the  most  original  version  of  the  Sunday"  (1853),  "Morning  Devotion  in  the 
poem.  Its  home  is  in  the  northwest  and  south  Mountains"  (1855,  New  Pinakothek),  "Walk 
of  India;  it  has  been  edited  a  number  of  times  with  the  Tutor"  (1856),  in  little  humorous  epi- 
in  India,  and  is  most  accessible  in  the  second  sodes  like  "Hide  and  Seek,"  "After  the  Masked 
Bombay  edition  of  1888.  The  second  recension  is  Ball"  (1858),  and  in  the  idyllic  "Meeting  on  the 
at  home  in  Bengal;  it  has  been  edited  by  the  Lake"  (1876),  and  "Invitation  to  Boating" 
Italian  scholar  Gaspare  Gorressio,  who  added  (1879),  all  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  ideal 
to  his  edition  a  somewhat  free  Italian  trans-  beauty.  The  same  refined  sentiment  and  a  rare 
lation  in  poetical  prose  (Paris,  1843-70).  The  delicacy  of  technique  suggestive  of  the  artist's 
third  recension  apparently  at  home  in  the  thorough  study  of  the  Dutch  masters,  character- 
west  of  India  is  as  yet  unpublished,  but  is  acces-  ize  the  "Reading  from  Wieland"  and  the  con- 
sible  in  manuscripts  at  Berlin  and  Bonn.  The  certino  in  Terborch's  manner  "After  Dinner" 
poetic  translation  of  the  Anglo-Indian  scholar  (1873,  New  Pinakothek).  In  i860  Ramberg  was 
Griffith  in  five  volumes  (Benares  (1870-75).  is  appointed  professor  at  the  School  of  Art  in 
based  upon  the  first  recension.  Consult:  Weber,  Weimar,  where  he  executed  the  historical  paint- 
Ueber  das  Ramayana  (Berlin,  1870);  Jacobi,  ing  "Court  of  Emperor  Frederick  II.  at  Palermo" 
Das  Ramayana  (Bonn,  1893);  Ludwig,  Ueber  (1866,  Maximilianeum,  Munich),  collaborated 
das  Ramayana  und  die  Beziehungen  desselben  with  Pauwels  in  the  decoration  of  the  Luther 
zum  Mahabh&rata  (Prague,  1894).  r00m  at  the  Wartburg,  and  painted  the  "Fairy 

KAMBAUD,  rai^d',  Alfbed  Nicolas  (1842-  Tale  of  th*  Fr°g  King"  (Weimar  Museum).    It 

- ) .    A  French  historian,  born  at  Besancon.    He  was,  however,  as  an  illustrator  of  the  German 

was  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  after  re-  classics  that  he  earned  his  greatest  fame,  notably 

ceiving  his  degree  in  1870  traveled  in  Russia,  and  with  the  drawings  for  Cotta's  jubilee  edition  of 

taught  history  at  Caen  and  Nancy    (1871-79).  Schiller's    poems,   those    for    the    "Schiller   and 

He  was  chief  of  a  department  in  the  Ministry  Goethe  Galleries"    (with  Pecht),  but  above  all 

of    Public    Instruction    in    Ferry's    Cabinet    in  with  the  cycles  of  grisailles  to  Goethe's  Hermann 

1879-81,  and  held  the  portfolio  of  Public  Instruc-  «*d  Dorothea  and   to   Voss's   Luise.     In   1866 

tion  in  the  M£line  Cabinet  in  1896-98.     He  be-  Ramberg  became  professor  at  the  Munich  Acad- 

came  professor  of  contemporary  historv  at  the  emy.     Consult:   Pecht,  Deutsche  Kunstler,  etc., 

Sorbonne  in  1883,  and  was  elected  to  the  Acad-  iv.     (Nordlingen,    1885),    and    Rosenberg,    Ge- 

emy  of  Moral  Sciences  in  1897.     His  works  in-  schichte    der   modemen   Kunst,    iii.       (Leipzig, 

elude:    La  domination  franeaise  en  Allemagne.  1889). 

Les   Frangais   sur   le   Rhin   1792-1800    (1873);  RAMBLER,    The.      A    periodical    published 

La  Russie  e'pique  (1876);    Histoire  de  la  Russie  twice    a    week    from     1750    to     1752,    by    Dr. 

( 1878,  translated  by  Lang  as  A  History  of  Rus-  Samuel  Johnson,  who  wrote  all  the  numbers  but 

sia,  1879)  ;  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  francaise  five.     These  ponderous  essays  and  observations 

( 1887 )  ;  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  contemporaine  on  life  and  manners  had  a  remarkable  influence 

en  France  and  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  fran-  on  English  morals  and  language  in  their  day, 

eaise,    1789-1799      (1895).      With    Lavisse    he  showing  the  force  of  a  strong  judgment  and  a 

directed  the  publication  of  the  Histoire  generate  noble  nature,  even  through  an  unwieldy  vehicle. 

du  IV me  siecle  a  nos  jours  (1893-96).  BAMBOTJTLLET,  raN'ooTfya',  H6tkl  de.  The 

KAMBAUT,  Arthur  Alcock  (1859-).    An  *™™     which,     toward     the     middle     of     the 

English  astronomer,  born  in  Waterford  and  edu-  seventeenth    century     was    the    most     famous 

cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     He  was  as-  meeting-place     of     the     cultivated    .society     of 

sistant  in  astronomy  there  from  1882  to  1892,  £*"8-      ™e   house   itself   had   previously  been 

when  he  became  royal   astronomer  of  Ireland  ^own  as  the  Hotel  Pismi,  the  residence  of  the 

and  in  1897  he  was  appointed  Radcliffe  observer  ^arums  of  that  name  whose  daughter  Catherine 

at  Oxford.    His  valuable  astronomical  papers  are  £e  Vivonne,  received  it  as  a  P*^  °f  her  dowr^  on 

to  be  found  in  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  *er  ™™T  ^J6^^  ^tl^?^Tit 

xl    -d       i  o    •  4.        t  4.v~  x>~ i  t*„vij«  o^^:^*^.  Rambouillet.     Dissatisfied  with  the  style  of  the 

the  Royal  Society   of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  remodeled   between 

of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  of  the  Royal  161Q  >and  lfil7     After  its  ^        letion  the  young 

Astronomical  Society.  beaut^  weaxy  of  ^  emriM  Assemblies  of  the 

RAMBERG,  ram'berK,  Arthur,  Baron  (1819-  Louvre,  decided  to  remain  at  home  and  make  her 

75).       A     German    genre     painter     and     illus-  own  house  supply  all  the   society  she   desired, 

trator,  born  in  Vienna,  son  of  Georg  Heinrich  Here,  for  a  generation,  assembled  the  most  bril- 

von  Ramberg    (1786-1855,  a   distinguished  gen-  liant   coterie   in   Paris,   known,   from    their  in- 

eral),    and    grand-nephew    of    Johann    Heinrich  sistence  on  refinement  in  speech  and  manners,  as 

Ramberg  (1763-1840,  Court  painter  at  Hanover,  prtcieuw.     Among  early  frequenters  were  Riche 

illustrator,  and  etcher,  whose  drawings,  of  which  lieu,  Malheroe,  Balzac,  Corneille,  Racan,  Voitnre. 

the  Leipzig  Museum  preserves  an  extensive  col-  and,  somewhat  later,  Bossuet,  Menage,  Chapelain, 

lection,  were  exceedingly  popular   in  his  day).  Scarron,    Saint-Evremond,    Benserade,    and    La 

Ramberg  received  his  first  training  at  the  School  Rochefoucauld.    There  too  were  trained  the  ladies 
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who  were  to  found  literary  salons  in  their  turn, 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Madeleine  de  Scudgry, 
the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  and  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  Its  influence  was  altogether  refining, 
but  it  led  in  some  to  an  exaggeration  which 
resulted  in  a  most  ludicrous  affectation.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Moliere,  in'  his  Pr4- 
eieuses  ridicules,  was  satirizing  not  this  ac- 
complished group,  but  the  exaggerations  of 
their  pedantic  imitators.  From  a  little  before 
1620  the  society  which  assembled  here  repre- 
sented all  that  was  best  and  brightest  in  the 
social  life  of  the  time.  Its  lustre  began  to 
decline  after  the  marriage  (in  1645)  of  the 
daughter  of  the  house  to  the  Due  de  Montausier ; 
and  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  the  death  of  M. 
de  Rambouillet  in  1652,  and  his  wife's  increasing 
age  and  infirmities  put  an  end  to  it.  To  the  move- 
ment begun  by  Madame  de  Rambouillet  is  to  be 
attributed  an  enrichment  and  purification  of  the 
literary  and  polite  language,  which  gained  in 
precision  and  flexibility  and  was  thus  differen- 
tiated sharply  from  every-day  speech.  From  her 
came  also  an  improvement  in  the  social  position 
of  women,  and  in  the  forms  of  good  conversation, 
in  which  France  has  ever  since  excelled.  Con- 
sult: Vincent,  The  Edtel  de  Rambouillet  (Bos- 
ton, 1900)  ;  Cousin,  La  sociHe*  francaise  ou 
XVHme  siicle  (Paris,  1858)  ;  Li  vet,  Pre'cieuw  et 
prccieuses  (ib.,  1859)  ;  Roederer,  La  socUte'  polie 
en  France  pendant  le  XVHme  siicle  (ib.,  1834)  ; 
and  Somaize's  curious  Grand  dictionnaire  des 
prccieuses   (ib.,  1661;  new  ed.  1856). 

BAKBOV,  ram-b6f .    A  town  in  Russia.    See 
Oranienbaum. 


5  ATX,  ra'mo',  Jean  Philippe  (1683- 
1764).  A  famous  French  composer  and  organist, 
to  whom  is  really  due  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  science  of  harmony.  He  was  born  of  a 
musical  family  at  Dijon.  He  studied  the  organ 
under  Marchand  in  Paris  and  became  organist  at 
Lille  and  at  Clermont.  His  theories  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  sounds  he  published  in  1721,  under 
the  title  of  Traits  de  Vharmonie,  and  in  1726  he 
published  Nouveau  systeme  de  musique  thtorique. 
The  main  points  of  his  new  harmonic  theory 
were  the  reduction  of  all  possible  chords 
to  a  limited  number  of  fundamental  chords,  rest- 
ing upon  an  imaginary  'fundamental  bass/  which 
was  not  the  same  as  thorough  or  general  bass, 
but  a  series  of  root  tones  which  underlie  the 
various  chord-progressions.  He  employed  the 
building  up  of  chords  in  thirds,  and  made  great 
use  of  inversions.  These  theories  received  the 
formal  approval  of  the  Academy  in  1737,  and 
had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  theo- 
retical music.  His  dramatic  composition  Sam- 
son, with  a  libretto  by  Voltaire,  was  rejected  at 
the  Op^ra  on  account  of  its  biblical  subject.  His 
second  attempt,  Bippolyte  et  Aricie,  obtained  a 
hearing  in  1733,  but  was  not  immediately  suc- 
cessful, and  h?  was  tempted  to  abandon  dra- 
matic composition.  His  next  effort,  the  opera- 
ballet  Les  Indes  galantes  (1735),  won  public 
favor.  Castor  et  Polluw  (1737)  is  usually  con- 
sidered his  best  work.  Other  operas  followed  in 
quick  succession  and  held  the  French  stage  for 
a  generation,  besides  winning  for  him  from  Louis 
XV.  the  title  of  Court  composer,  especially  cre- 
ated for  him.  His  other  compositions  include: 
Les  talents  lyriques  (1739)  ;  Dardanus  (1739)  ; 
La  princesse  de  Navarre  (1745) ;  Zate  (1748) ; 


Pygmalion  (1748);  Platee  (1749);  Daphnt  et 
BgU  (1753);  Ziphire  (1757);  Les  surprises 
de  Vamour  (1759);  Les  Paladins  (1760).  He 
wrote  several  books  of  compositions  for  the 
clavier  which  were  reprinted  in  1861.  As  devel- 
opments of  his  operatic  works  for  the  stage  he 
produced  Generation  harmonique  (1737)  and 
Demonstration  du  prince  de  Vharmonie,  and  on 
the  vogue  which  these  operas  enjoyed  his  chief 
title  to  fame  rests.  His  services  to  music  were 
acknowledged  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  him 
in  his  native  town  in  1880.  Consult  Pougin, 
Rameau,  sa  vie  et  ses  osuvres  (ib.,  1876) . 

BAJD&E,  ra'ma',  Louise  de  la  (better  known 
under    her     pen-name — Ouida     (1840 — ).      An 
English  novelist,  born  at  Bury  Saint  Edmunds. 
Her   father   was   English,   her   mother    French. 
When  about  twenty  years  old  she  went  with  her 
mother  and  grandmother  to  London,  where  she 
began  to  write  for  periodicals  under  the  name 
of  'Ouida/  her  own  childish  mispronunciation  of 
'Louisa.'     Her    first    novel,    Held    in    Bondage 
(1863),   was   followed   by   Strathmore    (1865); 
Chandos    (1866);    Idalia    (1867);    Under   Two 
Flags  ( 1867 ) ,  dramatized  and  often  played ;  Tri- 
cotrin  (1869)  ;  Puck  (1870) ;  A  Dog  of  Flanders 
(1872);   Pascarel    (1873);   Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes   (1874)  ;  Ariadne,  the  Story  of  a  Dream 
(1877)  ;  Friendship  (1878)  ;  Moths  (1880)  ;  The 
Village  Commune  (1881)  ;  In  Maremma  (1882)  ; 
Bimbi;    Stories    of    Children     (1882);    Wanda 
( 1883 )  ;    Othmar    ( 1885 ) ;     Guilderoy    ( 1889 )  ; 
Syrlin,    Ruffino     (1890);     The    Silver    Christ 
(1894);     Two     Offenders     (1894);     Le     Selve 
(1896);      The     Massareenes      (1897);      Toxin 
(1897);    La  Strega    (1899);    and   Street  Dust 
(1901).    Her  varied  contributions,  always  inter- 
esting, to  the  magazines,  she  has  published  from 
time  to  time  as  Views  and  Opinions  (1895)  and 
Critical     Studies      (1900).       In     after     years 
she   lived   near   Florence.     Her   novels,   though 
tawdry  in  sentiment,  exhibit  picturesque  power 
and  striking  dramatic  effectiveness. 

BAJKENGHI,.  ra-men'gA.  The  real  name  of 
the  Italian  painter  commonly  known  as  Barto- 
lommeo  da  Bagnacavallo  (q.v.). 

BA1PESES,  or  RAMSES  (Gk.'Pa^w,  Rha- 
messes,  Topo-ip,  Rhamses,  Td/i^iff,  Rhampses), 
The  name  of  twelve  kings  of  Egypt  of  Dynasties 
XIX.  and  XX. 

Raheses  I.,  the  first  King  of  Dynasty  XIX., 
ruled  for  a  brief  period  about  b.c.  1355.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  he  waged  war  in  Nubia,  where  he 
left  an  inscription,  and  constructed  some  of  the 
buildings  at  Karnak,  little  is  known  of  his  reign. 
His  mummy  was  found,  in  1881,  at  Deir-el-Bahri. 
His  son,  Seti  I.  (q.v.),  built  the  Memnonium  at 
Kurnah   (q.v.)  in  honor  of  his  father's  memory. 

Raheses  II.  (c.  1340-1273  B.C.),  the  son  of 
Seti  I.  and  the  grandson  of  Rameses  I.,  was 
the  grand  monarque  of  Egypt,  the  Sesostris  of 
the  Greeks.  The  earlier  portion  of  his  reign 
was  spent  in  war  with  the  Cheta  or  Hit- 
tites  who  occupied  the  former  Asiatic  possessions 
of  Egypt  as  far  south  as  the  northern  border  of 
Palestine.  In  his  second  year  he  reconquered 
Phoenicia  as  far  as  Berytus,  and  left  a  memorial 
inscription  on  the  banks  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb.  In 
his  sixth  year  he  moved  against  the  important 
city  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  but,  though  he 
was  successful  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy's 
chariot  force,  no  decisive  result  was  obtained  and 


the  city  did  not  surrender.  In  the  fighting 
around  Kadesh,  Raineses,  with  a  detachment  of 
his  troops,  was  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  and 
was  for  a  time  in  personal  danger.  His  exploits 
on  this  occasion  form  the  theme  of  the  so-called 
poem  of  Pentaur  {q.v.),  in  which  they  are  cele- 
brated with  gross  exaggeration.  The  war  con- 
tinued with  varying  success  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  finally  a  peace  was  arranged  by  the 
terms  of  which  Egypt  retained  Phoenicia  as  far 
as  llyblus  and  a  strip  of  territory  to  the  north 
of  Palestine.  In  his  twenty-first  year  Rameses 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
the  King  of  the  Hittit.ee  and  cemented  it  by  mar- 
rying his  daughter.  The  remainder  of  Rameses'a 
long  reign  was  peaceful,  and  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  large  number  of  important  edifices 
constructed  by  the  King,  who,  as  a  builder,  sur- 
passed all  other  Pharaohs.  Among  the  many 
splendid  temples  erected  or  added  to  by  him 
those  of  Abu  Simbel,  Karnak,  Luxor,  Abydoe, 
Memphis,  and  Bubastis,  and  the  R&messeum  at 
Thebes  deserve  special  mention.  Rameses  also 
usurped  many  monuments  of  his  predecessors, 
cutting  away  their  names  and  inserting  bis  own 
name  in  their  stead.  By  his  many  wives  and 
concubines  he  had  a  numerous  progeny,  162  of 
his  children  being  mentioned  by  name  on  the 
monuments.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  87  years, 
and  his  mummy,  at  first  buried  at  Btban-cl- 
Mulflk,  was  subsequently  concealed  from  grave 
robbers  in  the  shaft  at  Deir-el-Bahri,  where  it 
was  found  in  1881.  Rameses  II.  was  formerly 
regarded  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  and 
his  son,  Mer-en-Ptah,  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus;  see,  however,  the  section  on  ancient  his- 
tory under  Egypt. 

Rameses  III.,  the  second  Pharaoh  of  Dynasty 
XX.,  reigned  for  33  years  from  about  1230  B.C., 
or  perhaps  a  little  later.  In  the  fifth  year  of  hiB 
reign  he  expelled  the  Libyans  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Egypt  at  the  end 
of  Dynasty  XIX.  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Delta.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
his  reign  he  attacked  and  made  tributary  the 
piratical  Pulastte  or  Philistines,  who  had  recently 
effected  a  settlement  in  Palestine  and  were  mak- 
ing incursions  into  the  Delta.  Three  years  later 
he  repelled  a  Libyan  invasion,  and  in  his  twelfth 
year  he  raided  the  Amorite  district  north  of 
Palestine.  From  this  campaign  he  brought  back 
rich  booty  which  he  lavished  upon  the  temples  of 
Egypt,  and  especially  upon  the  national  sanctu- 
ary of  Ammon  of  Thebes.  He  made,  however, 
no  permanent  conquests  in  Asia,  and  Egyptian 
influence  in  that  quarter  soon  sank  to  a  very  low 
ebb. 

Rameses  TIL,  like  Rameses  II.,  was  a  great 
builder.  The  great  temple  of  Medinet  Habu 
(q.v.)  is  his  work,  and  he  restored,  or  made 
additions  to,  temples  in  many  parts  of 
Egypt.  The  Kind's  mummy  was  among  those 
found  at  Deir-el-Bahri  in  1881.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  nine  kings  of  little  importance,  alt 
bearing  the  name  of  Rameses  (Rameses  IV.- 
XII.},  whose  reigns  mark  a  steady  decline  in 
the  affairs  of  Egypt.  Through  the  enormous 
wealth  lavished  upon  the  temples  by  many  sue- 
cessive  Pharaohs,  the  ecclesiastical  interest  had 
by  this  time  attained  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  State,  and  the  feeble  successors  of  Rameses 
III.  were  mere  puppets  in  the  bands  of  the  pow- 


erful priesthood  of  Ammon.  Finally,  about  b.c. 
1100,  Heri-hor,  the  high  priest  of  Ammon  of 
Thebes,  dethroned  Rameses  XII.  and  made  him- 
self King  in  name  aa  well  as  in  fact.  Consult: 
Wiedemann,  Aegyptische  Geackichte  (Gotha, 
1884-88)  ;  E.  Meyer,  Qeschickte  de*  aim 
Aegyptens  (Berlin,  1887);  Budge,  A  hittury  o/ 
Egypt  (New  York,  1902)  ;  MUller,  Der  Bindni* 
vertrag  Itameses'  II.  und  de*  Cketilerl&tigi 
(Berlin,  1902) ;  Die  alten  Aegypter  alt  Krieger 
und  Eroberer  in  Atten  (Leipzig,  1903). 


(Neo-Lat.,  from  Ramtirt). 
A  temple  built  by  Rameses  II.  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Nile  at  Thebes  and  dedicated  to  the  god 
Ammon.  The  temple  is  now  in  a  ruined  condi- 
tion. The  entrance  is  formed  by  a  great  pylon 
of  which  the  inner  face  is  well  preserved  and  i= 
covered  with  sculptures  representing  scene*  from 
Rameses's  Syrian  campaigns.  The  outer  court 
was  originally  inclosed  by  a  wall  and  had  a 
colonnade  on  either  aide.  At  the  upper  end,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  inner  court,  lie  the  broken 
fragments  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Rameses  II. 
The  inner  court  was  colonnaded  on  all  four  sides 
and  the  upper  end  is  a  terrace  leading  to  the 
great  hypos tyte  hall,  which  in  plan  resembles 
that  of  Karnak  (q.T.).  Sculptures  on  the  south- 
ern  half  of  the  east  wall  represent  the  storming 
of  a  Hittite  fortress  in  which  Rameses  and  his 
sons  take  part.  Consult:  Lepsius,  Dmkmttlcr 
(Berlin,  1849-68);  Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Thebes  (London,  1835)  ;  Mariette,  Monuments  of 
Upper  Egypt  (ib.,  1877);  Dilmichen,  Otfhicklt 
des  alten  Aegyptent  (Berlin,  1878)  ;  Quibell,  The 
Rameiseum   (London,  1898). 

BAME8WAB.AM,  ra-mes'wn-rom',  or  BA 
MISSEBAM.  A  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manar,  forming -the  western  end  of  the  line  of 
black  rocks  stretching  from  the  Indian  Peninsula 
to  Ceylon  and  known  as  Adam's  Bridge  (Map: 
India,  C  7).  It  is  low  and  sandy  and  covers  an 
area  of  53  square  miles.  A  temple  here  is  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Rama  and  has  been  vis- 
ited for  centuries  by  pilgrims  from  all  over  India. 
The  chief  town  is  Pambam,  at  the  western  end 
The  population  of  the  island  in  1891  was  17,R54, 
chiefly  Brahmins. 

BAKE    (Malay   name),   Rrrhmeria    tenacii- 
Grabs.     A  nettle-like  but 


non-stinging  East  Indian  shrub  of  the  natural 
order  Urticacese.  The  upright  stems  produced  by 
the  perennial  rootetock  furnish  one  of  the  moat 
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durable  of  vegetable  fibres.     It  is  stronger  than  to  be  identified  with  the  Babylonian  Adad  and 

hemp  and  almost  equals   silk   in   fineness   and  the  Syrian  Hadad.    Rainman,  whose  name,  from 

lustre.    The  fibre  is  highly  valued  for  making  a  Babylonian   root,   means   "the   roarer/   is   the 

cordage,  nets,  various  fabrics,  and  paper  which  is  storm-deity.    The  name  occurs  rarely  ( with  cer- 

especially  esteemed  for  banknote  making.     The  tainty)    in    Babylonian,    but    is    found    several 

plant  requires  a  hot,  moist,  equable  climate  and  times  in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  corrupt 

a  rich  damp  soil.     It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  form  Rimmon,  for  Rammon.     According  to  II. 

cuttings,  layers,  and  division.     When  the  leaves  Kings  v.  18,  he  was  the  chief  deity  of  Damascus; 

can  be  readily  stripped  off,  the  stems  are  har-  the  name  also  appears  in  the  proper  name  Tab* 

vested  and  the  fibres  removed  by  machinery  or,  rimon  (I.  Kings  xv.  18),  and  probably  in  several 

either  before  or  after  boiling  in  chemicals,  by  Palestinian   place-names.     This   word  was  once 

hand — either  process  being  costly  or  otherwise  generally  read  in  a  number  of  famous  Assyrian 

unsatisfactory.     The  crop  can  be  raised  in  the  names  e.g.  Ramman-nirari  III.   (fl.800  B.C.),  but 

Southern  United  States,  but  the  cost  of  obtain-  since  1899  such  a  name  is  read  Adad-nirari.    We 

ing  the  fibre  is  against  the  establishment  of  the  have  then  the  equation  of  Ramman  with  Adad, 

industry,  and  foreign  fields  are  relied  upon  to  the  former  being  an  old  Babylonian  deity,  while 

supply    American     needs.       Consult:      Special  the  latter  may  have  entered  Mesopotamia  from 

United  States   Consular   Report  No.   15,  pt.   i.,  Syria.     As  the  storm-god,  Adad-Ramman  is  the 

Promotion  of  Ramie  Industry;    United   States  d«<7  presiding  over  the  rainy  season  and  floods, 

Senate  Documents,  Nos.  47  and  57,  Fifty-fourth  is   the   genius   of   the   battle-onslaught,    and    is 

Congress,  second  session.     See  B<ehmeria;    Col-  even  a  god  of  oracles.     He  carries  the  thunder- 

ored  Plate  of  Fibre  Plants,  accompanying  article  bolts  and  the  battle-axe,  and  is  symbolized  by 

Hemp  the  bull.     In  the  Syrian  sphere  Adad  appears 

1ULKILLIES,  ra'me'yfr'.     A  village  of  Bra-  ™der  ™ioU8  name8>  Hadad   AdduDaddu,  the 

tart,  Belgium,   l'3  miles7  north  of  Nfmur,  and  Kd   and*  &£&  'V^ad   L   ffkewTI 

28  mi.es  southeast  of  Brussels   (Map:  Belgium,  f^gc^n^wasihe   AWh"  the  ^an 

C4li   lt£  TJZZ™    *  ",*&  plaeV^rJ^  pantheon,  his  cult  extending  from  Aleppo' and 

on  May  23    1706    one  of  the ,   mc*t  important  ^     irH  £  th         ^    f  r^J^,     In  z££ariah 

battle,  of  the   War  of  the   Spanish   Succession  ^  n    occurg    the   obscure    ex        ^^   Hadad. 

was  fought.     The  French  forces  were  under  the      .  ,     -    ...  -,  ..      r         ,  , 

CSF  iSiiSS  tf  tnl  ££  °off  =andeTyd;  %S^£^^^ 

and  a  half,,    was    defeated,    with    the    loss    of  ~     ^t:   J^ 

al7f,  £"  h18  ^ThS6  W5°le  °f  J"?  15?8H;  Winckler  in  Schrader,  Keilinschriften  und  das  alte 

m    'T  "E?  m    i    ^f  ^r       '  Testament  (Berlin,  1902)  ;  BaethU,  Beitrage zur 

of  the  allies  being  only  about  3500  semitischen  Religionsgeschichte   (ib  ,1888). 
RAJOSSEBAM,   ra-mls'ser-um'.     An  island  ^      y  \     »         / 

between  India  and  Ceylon.     See  Rameswabam.  BAMMELSBEBG,      ram'mels-berK,      Kabl 


t>    ramler,   Kabl   Wilhelm    (1725-  Fbiedbich    (1813-99).      A  German  chemist  and 

08).     A  German  poet,  born  at  Kolberg.      He  mineralogist  born  in  Berlin.     He  studied  in  the 

studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Halle,  and  P*1™81^  °*  Berlin    became  a  professor  there 

afterwards   devoted   himself    to    literature.      In  Ln  J?,45/  andJ^htA  al80  m  thre  ^1  Industrial 

1748    he    was     made    professor    at    the    Mili-  Institute  and  the  Academy  of  Mines.     His  sne- 

tary   Academy    of    Berlin,    where    he    lectured  cialty  was  mmeralogical  chemistry,  and  he  also 

on  logic  and  literature.     The  first  of  his  verse  contributed  greatly  to  analysis.    His  chief  works 

was  published   in  the  Bremische  Beitmge,  and.  include:    Handworterbuch  des   chemisohcn  Texls 

he  came  to  be  considered  a  master  of  poetical  ^.  *! nera}°Pe  A1*4*'  and  often) ;  Lehrbuch  der 

diction.    King  Frederick  William  II.  nominated  Mochwmetrte     (IS42);    Chemtsche    Metallurgxe 

him     member     of     the     Berlin     Academy     of  (1850>  >  ,  **  „  •?.     1865);     Kruitaltographische 

Sciences,     granted     him     a     pension     of     800  Chemte    (1855-57);   Elemente  der  Krtstallogra- 

thaler  per   annum,   and    appointed   him   assist-  Ph%e     (1883);     and     Chemtsche    Abhandlungen 

ant  director  of  the  National  Theatre  in  1790,  the  (1888)« 

sole  director  of  which  he  was  from  1793  to  1796.  RAJCMOHTJN  BOY,  ra-md'hoTm  roi    (1772- 

His  fame  as  lyrical  poet  Ramler  established  by  1833).     A  Hindu  raja,  scholar,  and  theist,  the 

his  edition    of    Lieder    der    Deutschen    (1766),  founder  of  the  Brahmo-sdmaj    (q.v.).     He  was 

which  he   remodeled   to   a   certain   extent,    and  born  at  Bordnan,  Bengal,  of  a  high-caste  Brah- 

afterwards   increased   and   reeMited   as   hyrische  man  family.     He  received  a  good  native  educa- 

Blumenlese    (1774-78).     Together   with   Leasing  tion,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Persian,  and 

he  published   a  selection   of   Logaus's   epigrams  at  patna  and  Benares  studied  Sanskrit  works  on 

(1759).    He  was  a  rigid  adherent  to  the  so-called  Hindu    law,   literature,    and    religion.     His    re- 

clasaical    models,    and    imitated    Horace.       By  ijgious    views    aroused    the    antagonism    of    his 

his    correct     translations     and     elegant     style  family  and  of  his  community,  and  in  his  two  or 

Ramler  exerted  great  influence  on  the  develop-  three    years'    residence    in    Tibet    he    also   gave 

raent  and  refinement  of  the  German  language,  offense  by  his  denial   that  the   Lama   was  the 

and  he  is  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  art  of  creator  and  preserver  of  the  world.     Becoming 

translating   into    German.    -His    other   writings  convinced  that  the  English  swav  was  beneficial 

include:  Sammlung  der  besten  Sinngedichte  der  to  India,  he  applied  himself  to  the  studv  of  the 

™\*c*enP°*en  (1766),  and  Kurzgefasste  My-  English   language.     For   five  years  he  held  the 

tKologte  (1790).  office     of     revenue     collector     in     the     District 

RAHMAN,  r&m'man.    A  deity  of  the  Babylo-  of     Rangpur.       He     published     various     works 

Jnian  pantheon,  and  also  a  Syrian  god,  probably  in     Persian,     Arabic,       and     Sanskrit,     their 
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object     being     the      uprooting      of      idolatry,  sympathies  for  the  Holy  See,  and  in  this  endeavor 

and    he    was    instrumental    in    procuring    the  he  antagonized  Germany  and  Austria.     On  the 

abolition  of  suttee  (q.v.).     Becoming  convinced  death  of  Leo  XIIL  he  was  considered  one  of  the 

of   the   excellence   of    the    moral    theories    of  leading  candidates  for  the  succession. 

Christianity,  he  published  The  Precepts  of  Jams,  BAMPTTB,  ram-poor'.    A  native  State,  feuda- 

the   Guide   to  Peace  and  Happiness    (1820),   a  t        ^  ^    United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 

work   of    Unitarian    tendencies       In    1830   was  (    '}     British   Indi      hayi       an   area   of  W5 

opened  the  first  building  in  the  Brahmo-Somaj  8\*uar'e' miles.     Popuiation,  in  1901,  532,067. 

or  Theistic  Church  of  India,  which  he  had  in-  ^                            r 

augurated  and  endowed.    Shortly  afterwards,  as  BAMPUB.    The  capital  of  the  native  State  ot 

representative  of  the  titular  King  of  Delhi,  who  the  same  name,   British   India,   on  the  Kosila 

had  created  him  a  raja,  he  visited  England.    He  River,  38  miles  northwest  of  Bareli,  with  which 

was  deluged  with  invitations  to  social,  political,  it  is  connected  by  rail   (Map:  India,  C  3).    It 

and  ecclesiastical  meetings,  and  in  his  anxiety  has  a  military  cantonment.    The  manufacture  uf 

to  see  everything  and  to  please  all,  overtaxed  his  pottery  and  damask  is  an  important  industry, 

strength  and  died  of  brain  fever  at  Bristol,  where  Population,  with  cantonment,  in  1891,  76,733;  in 

he  is  buried.    Consult  Carpenter,  The  Last  Days  1901,  78,758. 

of  Raja  Rammohun  Roy  in  England,  with  Bio-  RAMSAY,   ram'zl,   Allan    (1686-1758).     A 

graphical  Sketch  (London,  1866).  Scotch  poet,  born  at  Leadhills  in  the  parish  of 

BAMNES,  ram'nez,  or  BAMNENSES,  ram-  Crawford,   Lanarkshire,  October   15,   1686.     Hia 

nSn'sez.     One    of    the    three    patrician    tribes —  father  was  manager  of  Lord  Hopetoun's  mines 

Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres— which  in  the  oldest  at  Leadhills,  and  his  mother,  Alice  Bower,  was 

times  constituted  the  populus  Romanus.  the  daughter  of  a  Derbyshire  miner.    He  received 

^.^^r^-n-  ~^-^*-*        ,    „Ai_  _»,,»  «j       •%_  the  ordinary  education  of  a  parish  school.     In 

^MOTH-GILEAI)     raWhgil^ad       One  hia  aixteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wig- 

of  the  chief  cities  of  Gad,  east  of  the  Jordan.    It  maker  in  Edinburgh,  ^d  soon  married   (1712) 

is   called  Ramothm  Gilead   and   in   II.   Kings  and  set  up  for  himself.    In  1716,  or  a  little  later, 

vm.  29  Ramah;  the  Gilead  of  Hosea  vi.  8  and  he         e  up  wignmking  and  began  business  as 

Judges  x.  17  may  mean  the  same  place.     It  is  bookseller,  first  in  High  Street,  under  the  sign 

mentioned  as  a  city  of  refuge  and  a  Leviticai  city  of  the  Mercury,  and  afterwards  in  the  Lucken- 

(Deut.   iv.   43;    Josh.   xx.   8;    xxi.   38),   and  as  booths,  under  the  heads  of  Drummond  and  Ben 

the  headquarters  of  one  of  Solomon's  commis-  jonson.     Here  he  added  to  his  business  a  cir- 

sarial  officers  (I.  Kings  iv.  13).    It  was  a  strong  Culating   library,   the    first   in   Scotland.     Care 

fortress  and  the  key  to  an  important  district.  and  industry  enabled  Ramsay  to  prosper  in  all 

Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  was  killed  there  in  the  hig  undertakings  but  one.     In   1736  he  built  a 

wars  with  the  Syrians  (I.  Kings  xxn.),  and  his  theatre  in  Carrubbers  Close.     In  the  following 

son  Joram  was  wounded  there  some  years  later  vear  tne  licensing  act,  prohibiting  all  dramatic 

(II.   Kings  viii.  28).     Reimun  in  the  hills  of  exhibitions  without  a  special  license,  compelled 

Gilead,  Es-Salt   and  Jerash  have  been  suggested  him  to  cloge  hig  theatre.     In   1755  he  built  a 

as  possible  identifications  of  Ramoth-Gilead ;  the  int  and  pictureSque  house  on  the  north  side 

weight  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be  m  favor  of  the  of  Castle  Hillj  wheTe  he  died>  January  7)  1753. 

last  named.    Consult  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan  Ramsay's  earliest  poems  were  written  for  the 

(New  ^ork,  1881).  entertainment  of  the  Easy  Club  (1712-15).  After 

RAMPANT     (Fr.,     raging).      In     heraldry  setting  up  as  a  bookseller,  he  issued  many  short 

(q.v.),  a  term  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  beast  humorous  pieces,  printed  as  broadsides  and  sold 

of  prey  when  erect  on  its  two  hind  legs,  with  for  a  penny  each.     In  1716  he  published  the  old 

only  one  of  the  fore- legs  elevated,  the  head  being  Scotch  poem  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,  adding 

seen   in  profile.     Sometimes  also  termed  coun-  a  canto  of  his  own,  and  two  years  later  still 

ter-rampant.  another  canto.     This  was  followed  by  a  volume 

RAMPART.     See  Fobtificatiow.  of  Scots  Songs    (1719).     By  this  time  he  was 

writing  in  the  Horatian  manner  verse  epistles  to 

RAMPOLLA,  ram-pdlla,  Mariano,  Marchese  his  friends.  His  first  important  publication  was 
del  Tindaro  ( 1843—).  An  Italian  prelate,  born  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems  in  1721,  on  which 
at  Polizzi,  Sicily.  He  was  educated  at  the  he  realized  400  guineas.  There  followed  Fables 
Collegio  Capranica,  the  Jesuit  College,  and  the  and  Tales  (1722);  The  Fair  Assembly  (1723); 
Accademia  dei  Nobili  Ecclesiastici,  all  in  Rome.  Health  (1724);  The  Tea-table  Miscellany,  an 
Afterwards  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pope,  anthology  of  Scotch  and  English  songs  (vol.  L 
and  in  1875  was  appointed  councilor  to  the  1724;  vol.  ii.,  1725;  vol.  iii.,  1727;  vol.  iv.. 
Papal  Embassy  at  Madrid.  Upon  his  return  to  1740) ;  The  Evergreen,  a  Scotch  anthology.  con- 
Rome  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Propaganda  taining  his  own  Vision  (1724);  a  pastoral 
for  Eastern  Affairs,  and  in  1880  Secretary  of  drama,  entitled  The  Gentle  Shepherd  (1725),  to 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  In  1882  he  was  made  which  songs  were  added  (1728T;  a  second  collec- 
Papal  Nuncio  at  Madrid,  and  it  was  he  who  tion  of  poems  (1728) ;  and  Thirty  Fables  (1730). 
suggested  the  Pope  as  arbitrator  between  Spain  Ramsay's  tales  and  fables  are  amusing,  but 
and  Germany  in  the  dispute  over  the  Caroline  coarse.  His  verse  epistles  are  neat  and  graceful. 
Islands  in  1885.  In  1887  he  was  created  car-  His  many  songs,  as  The  Yelloto-hair'd  Laddie, 
dinal  and  made  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pope,  are  the  best  before  Burns.  His  finest  longer  lyric 
This  difficult  position  brought  him  into  contact  is  The  Vision.  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  which 
with  the  Italian  Government,  especially  during  reached  its  tenth  edition  by  1750,  was  long  held 
Crispi's  Premiership,  when  the  penal  laws  di-  to  be  the  best  pastoral  comedy  ever  written.  It 
rected  particularly  against  the  clergy  aroused  certainly  marks  an  epoch  in  English  pastoral 
the  anxiety  of  the  Vatican.  His  aim,  pursued  poetry — the  transition  from  the  artificiality  of 
with  considerable  vigor,  was  to  strengthen  French  Pope's  pastorals  to  real  life,  treated  lightly  and 
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humorously.      Consult:    Smeaton,    Life    (Edin-  try  and  also  those  of  Holland,  whither  he  went 

burgh,   1890) ;    Poems,  edited  with  a   Life,  by  attached  to  the  English  army  during  the  War 

Chalmers,   1800;   reissued  and  revised,   Paisley,  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  He  became  acquainted 

1877;  and  Poems,  selected,  by  Robertson   (Lon-  with  the  mystic  Poiret,  and  visited  FGnelon  in 

don,  1887).  France  in  1710,  and  by  them  was  led  to  adopt 

BAMSAY,  Allan  (1713-84).    A  Scotch  por-  ^e  Roman  Catholic  faith.     He  remained  with 

trait   painter,    the    son    of    Allan    Ramsay    of  J-?n6lon  until ■.*£?  1*t.te^s  d?a*h }n  l7\5>  Merited 

Gentle  Shepherd  fame.     He  was  born  in  Edin-  *he  PaP<*8  °f  hla  distinguished  mentor   and  be- 

burgh,  and  studied  there  and  in  London  and  in  ™me    hlsL  biographer.      After    Fenelon  s.  death 

Rome.     In    1767    he   was   made    Court   painter  £*msay  became  tutor  to  the  Due  de  Chateau- 

to  George  III.    His  brush  could  not  begin  to  keep  J*™ ry>  «"*  later  went  to  Rome  to  act  as  tutor 

up  with  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  he  em-  *>  the  *™"*»*  ^ e  P.r^d^  J™°!"  Francis 

pfoved  several  assistants.    Besides  the  King  and  Edward.     In  1730  he  visited  England  and  was 

Queen,  whom  he  painted  repeatedly,  some  of  his  made  a  member  °f  **«  R°y*1  f*™^'    A£er  hA,s 

famous  sitters  were  Lord  Bute,  Gibbon,  Chester-  ;etu™  to  Pa"8  he  ^me  tutoJJ  .to  the  Vicomto 

field,  Hume,  Rousseau,  and  his  wife.     The  three  de  Tu*.enne-  His  works,  composed  in  good  French, 

last-named  canvases  are  in  the  Edinburgh  Na-  won  him  considerable  popularity,  but  are  now  al- 

tional  Gallery.     The  portrait  of  his  wife  is  his  most  wholly  forgotten.  Among  them  are:  Dxscours 

masterpiece,   and  for  beauty  and  workmanship  de  %  f0*™  ^£tt*' °n«ma11?  P"nted  •"  Preface 

rivals  Reynolds.     His   works  are   said  to  have  ?f  Telemaque   (1717);   Essax  phxlosophxquesur 

been  excellent  likenesses,  and  are  natural  and  *JSSX™T™^??\  ^"l^V*  %  5     l™ 

unaffected  (1723),  translated  into  English  by  N.  Hooke; 

_.__*__  Le  psychomHre,  ou  reflexions  sur  les  diff brents 

RAMSAY,  Sir  Aitokew  Crombie   (1814-91).  caracttres  de  Vesprit,  par  un  milord  anglais,  an 

A  Scotch  geologist,  born  in  Glasgow.    His  educa-  essay  dealing  with  Lord   Shaftesbury's  Charac- 

tion  at  the  grammar  school   in  that  city  was  teristics;  Les  voyages  de  Cyrus,  avec  un  discours 

interrupted  in  1827  by  the  death  of  his  father,  a  sur   \a  mythologie  des   patens    (1727);    Poems 

manufacturing  chemist,   who   had  made   several  (1728);  Plan  of  Education  for  a  Young  Prince 

important  discoveries,  but  had  patented  none  of  (1732);     Vhistovre    du    Vicomte    de    Turenne 

them.    The  family  was  left  almost  without  pro-  M735). 

vision,  and  Andrew  entered  a  counting  house,  BAMSAY,  David  (1749-1815).  An  Ameri- 
and  in  1837  attempted  business .as  a  dealer -in  can  phv8ician  and  author.  He  was  born  in 
calico  and  linen.  By  1840  this  project  had  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  practice  in  Charles- 
proved  a  failure,  bul  in  the  following  year,  at  ton>  £  c>  in  m3  He  seT$ed  ft8  nela.8Urgeon 
9d  a  dav,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  in  the  Continental  Army  during  the  Revolution. 
^^  S  v™7' ■  ,  wh1lc^.he  wMcoonecfced  He  ^came  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
until  1881,  becoming  local  director  for  Great  1776  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety  at 
Britain  in  1845  senior  director  for  England  Charleston>  and  wag  a  prisoner  of  the  British  at 
and  Wales  m  1862,  and  director-general  in  1871.  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  1780,81 ;  from  1782  to  1786 
I  pon  retiring  from  active  service  in  1881  he  was  he  waa  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
knighted.  In  1847  he  had  been  appointed  to  and  its  pre8ident,  1785-86.  He  was  again  a 
the  chair  of  geology  in  University  College,  Lon-  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  1801- 
don,  and  in  1851  received  a  like  position  m  the  15  and  the  pre8ident  of  the  Senate  of  the  State. 
Royal  School  of  Mines.  He  was  president  of  He  wa8  shot  by  a  lunatic.  Among  his  works 
he  Geological    Society   in    1862.64;    became*   a  ATe:  History  of  the  Revolution  of  South  Carolina 

^iT^^^i^^™^'™?11^^8  <1785>5    History   of   the   American   Revolution 

iSl1  *S*  £°m    ?e  Etoburgh  Royal  Society  in  ( 1789)  .  Ufe  of  Wa8hington  ( 1807)  ;  History  of 

1866    the   Wollaston   medal   of   the   Geological  8outh    Carolina    (1809);    and    History    of    the 

Society  m   18<0,  and  in   1880  a  Royal  Society  United  8tate8   1607.1808   (1816-17). 

medal.    He  was  a  good  lecturer,  something  of  an        _  A  _,« A  _.     „  ,;  _,       

improvisator,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  English  ,***£**'  i^fY  ,**»»■»"■  Buwwrr 
poetry.  His  rather  typical  Celtic  nature  made  {F?t%  h  i  ?^  $*???"£ \i.  !  w,a*born 
him  over  hasty  in  judgment  at  times,  and  as  a  ttt  Ab«rdeen  and  educated  at  the  Cathedral  Gram- 
fwologist  he  was  a  stritigrapher  at  the  expense  mar  f?*™1  .■*  D^ham  and  at  Saint  John's  Col- 
of  paleontology  or  petrogfaphy.  His  most  Valu-  £ge,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1816. 
able  work  on  glacial  formations,  Old  Olaoiers  £he  Mvf  **"  he  bJPanieJJcu1rft*e  of  Rodden  in 
of  North  Wales  and  Switzerland  (1860),  was  Somewe^  and  shortly  added  to  his  care  the 
followed  by  a  series  of  popular  lectures,  Physical  ?U™L°*  Bucklan*  »fnham.  ™  «*  same  county, 
Oology  and  Geography*}  Great  Britain  (1864;  *n  11f214Ihe  assumed  the  curacy  of  Saint  George  s 
Oth  ed.  1894);  Rudiments  of  Mineralogy  (3d  York  Place,  Edinburgh  and  two  years i  later  went 
ed.  1885);  and  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  to  Saint  Paul's,  Carrubbers  Close.  The  follow- 
Uinor  (1890).  The  theory  with  which  he  was  »g7»r  he  became  assistant  of  Bishop  Sandford 
most  closely  identified  is  that  many  lake  basins  !i,™«^^Sr^ZS^X^,SS; 
are  the  result  of  glacial  excavations.  Consult  ?°«,T.  Zl  £ 'iSS h?™!  „™ JL  £ 
Geikie,  Memoir  (London,  1895).  BUbopVrrot'bean  St&^^SA 
BAMSAY,  Andbew  Michael  (1686-1743).  A  three  bishoprics  were  offered  him,  he  de- 
Scotchman  who  became1  a  Roman  Catholic  in  clined  them.  His  best  known  work  was 
France,  where  he  was  known  as  the  Chevalier  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character 
de  Ramsay.  He  was  born  at  Ayr,  the  son  of  a  (1858;  22d  ed.  with  memoir  by  Cosmo-Innes, 
baker,  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1874).  Among  his  other  works  are:  Diversities 
and  became  a  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family,  of  Christian  Character  (1858);  The  Christian 
Being  preoccupied  with  religious  questions,  he  Life  (1862);  Lectures  on  Handel  (1862);  and 
sought  the  leading  theologians  of  his  own  conn-  Pulpit  Table-Talk  (1868). 
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BAHSAY,  James  Andrew  Brown.  See  Dal- 
housie,  tenth  Earl  and  first  Marquia  of. 

BAMSAY,  Nathaniel  (1751-1817).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1767; 
was  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar  in  1771;  and 
in  December,  1776,  became  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Continental  Army.  At  Monmouth  (q.v.), 
June  28,  1778,  he,  together  with  Colonel  Stewart, 
checked  the  advance  of  the  English  until  Wash- 
ington could  rally  the  main  army,  but  was  badly 
wounded  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  ex- 
changed in  December,  1780,  but  retired  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1781.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1786-87. 

BAMSAY,  William  (1852-).  A  British 
chemist,  nephew  of  the  geologist  Andrew  Crom- 
bie  Ramsay.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  studied 
there  and  at  Tubingen,  where  he  received  his 
doctor's  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  University  College,  Bris- 
tol (1880-87),  and  in  1887  became  professor  in 
University  College,  London.  Ramsay  .made  a 
special  study  of  the  less  known  gases.  With 
Lord  Rayleigh  he  discovered  argon,  a  new 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere.  His  other  dis- 
coveries are  helium  and  the  atmospheric  gases, 
neon,  xenon,  and  krypton.  He  wrote  several 
text-books  of  general  chemistry,  translated  Beil- 
stein's  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  in  1896  pub- 
lished The  Gases  of  the  Atmosphere,  the  History 
of  Their  Discovery. 

BAMSAY,  William  Mitchell  (1851—).  A 
distinguished  Scotch  classical  scholar  and  Church 
historian,  born  in  Glasgow.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Aberdeen,  Oxford,  and  Gottin- 
gen,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  in  1882,  and  of  Lincoln  College  three 
years  later.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
humanity  (Latin)  in  Aberdeen  University.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  became  widely  known  for  his  re- 
searches in  the  history  of  the  Church,  especially 
in  Asia  Minor.  His  published  works  include: 
The  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor  ( 1890)  ; 
The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  (4th  ed., 
1895)  ;  The  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia 
(1895-97)  ;  and  Historical  Commentary  on  Gala- 
tians  (1899). 

BAMS'BOTTOM.  A  town  in  Lancashire, 
England,  on  the  Irwell,  four  miles  northwest  of 
Bury  ( Map :  England,  I)  3 ) .  Its  industries  com- 
prise cotton  mills,  bleaching  fields,  calico  print- 
ing establishments,  iron  foundries,  and  stone 
quarries.  Its  growth  dates  from  the  installation 
of  calico  printing  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  16,700*;    in  1901,  15,900. 

BAMS^DEN,  Jesse  (1735-1800).  An  English 
optician  and  mechanician,  born  at  Salterhebble, 
a  suburb  of  Halifax  in  Yorkshire.  He  received 
a  good  education,  and,  after  having  first  been 
engaged  as  a  cloth-worker,  became  an  apprentice 
in  the  workshop  of  an  instrument-maker  (1758). 
In  1762  he  had  gained  such  great  skill  that  he 
was  employed  by  the  best  artists.  In  1766  he 
married  Dollond's  (q.v.)  daughter  and  received, 
as  her  dowry,  a  share  of  his  father-in-law's 
patent  for  achromatic  telescopes.  The  sextants 
of  his  time  were  very  imperfect,  being  untrust- 
worthy within  5'  of  a  degree,  and  Ramsden  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  possible  error  to  within 
30".    He  also  invented  a  dividing-machine,  which 


could  graduate  instruments  much  more  rapidly 
and  accurately  than  could  be  done  by  hand.  For 
this  invention  he  received  a  reward  from  the 
Board  of  Longitude.  He  constructed  the  theodo- 
lite used  by  General  Roy  (q.v.),  and  also  tele- 
scopes for  the  observatories  of  Blenheim,  Mann- 
heim, Dublin,  Paris,  and  Gotha,  and  mural  quad- 
rants for  those  of  Padua  and  Vilna.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  strongly  recommended  the  in- 
troduction of  the  mural  circle  in  place  of  the 
quadrant  (q.v.),  and  he  constructed  also  two 
of  the  former  instruments  for  the  observatories 
of  Palermo  and  Dublin.  The  minor  scientific 
instruments  invented  or  improved  by  him  are 
also  numerous.  Ramsden  published:  Description 
of  an  Engine  for  Dividing  Mathematical  Instru- 
ments (1777),  also  the  following  memoirs  read 
before  the  Royal  Society:  "Description  of  two 
new  Micrometers"  (1777) ;  "A  New  Construction 
of  Eye-glasses"  (1782). 

BAM'SEUB,  Stephen  Dodsox  (1837-64).  An 
American  soldier,  born  at  Lincolnton,  North 
Carolina.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1860, 
and  was  assigned  to  artillery  duty  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  next  year,  while  serving  in  Wash- 
ington, he  resigned  from  the  army,  April  6th,  and 
was  made  major  of  North  Carolina  State  troop*. 
With  this  rank  he  commanded  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  but  was  soon 
elected  colonel  of  the  Fortv-ninth  North  Carolina 
Infantry.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Seven  Days' 
battles  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Malvern 
Hill,  July  1,  1862.  During  his  convalescence  he 
was  promoted  brigadier-general  October  27,  1862, 
and  took  the  field  soon  after  Fredericksburg.  At 
Chancel lorsville  he  led  the  advance  of  Rodes'a 
division  and  won  special  commendation  from 
both  Lee  and  Jackson.  On  July  1,  1863,  at 
Gettysburg,  by  a  flank  attack  on  the  Federal 
right  he  helped  to  take  possession  of  the  town. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  around  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  House,  and  after  Hancock  took  the 
Confederate  works  on  the  morning  of  May  12, 
1864,  was  sent  Jo  drive  him  out.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  but  was  again  severely  wounded.  On 
May  27th  he  was  assigned  to  command  of  Early's 
division  with  rank  of  major-general.  He  took 
part  in  Early's  raid  and  was  engaged  at  Harpers 
Ferry  and  at  the  Monocacy.  '  In  the  battle  at 
Winchester,  September  19th,  his  division  was  the 
first  to  be  attacked,  but  retreated  in  good  order. 
While  covering  the  retreat  at  Cedar  Creek  Octo- 
ber 19th  he  was  mortally  wounded  and  captured. 

BAMSEY,  ram'zl,  Alexander  (1815-1903). 
An  American  administration,  'war  Governor*  of 
Minnesota,  born  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  educated  at  Lafayette  College.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  politics  as  a  member  of  the 
Whig  Party,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  Terri- 
torial Governor  of  Minnesota.  In  that  capacity 
he  made  treaties  with  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas 
by  which  much  valuable  land  was  opened  to  set- 
tlers. From  1859  to  1863  he  was  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  He  became  United 
States  Senator  in  1863,  was  reelected  in  1869, 
was  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Hayes, 
and  from  1882  to  1886  was  chairman  of  the  Ed- 
munds Utah  commission  on  polygamy. 

RAMS'GATE.  A  seaport  and  favorite  water- 
ing-place on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  County  of  Kent, 
England,  65  miles  southeast  of  London  (Map: 
England,  H  6).     The  town  consists  of  well-er- 
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ranged  streets,  crescents,  and  terraces ;  the  older  many  and  Switzerland,  where  he  continued  his 
part,  situated  in  a  natural  depression  or  cutting  academic  activity.  Unfortunately,  he  returned 
in  the  chalk  coast,  opens  out  toward  the  sea.  The  to  Paris  in  1571,  and  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
principal  buildings  are  a  Hebrew  synagogue  and  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
college,  a  Benedictine  monastery  and  college,  and  Ramus  holds  a  most  honorable  place  in  the  list 
a  small  but  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  of  intellectual  reformers.  Jiis  assault  on  scholas- 
The  harbors,  47  acres  in  extent  with  3300  feet  of  ticism  is  vigorous,  and,  on  the  whole,  well 
quayage,  serve  as  harbors  of  refuge  for  the  directed;  in  his  assertion  of  reason  as  the  su- 
Downs.  Ramsgate  is  an  important  steam-packet  preme  criterion  of  truth,  he  must  be  regarded 
station,  with  shipbuilding  and  fishing  industries,  as  the  forerunner  of  Descartes  and  the  modern 
Anciently  a  fishing  village,  it  increased  in  impor-  world.  His  system  of  logic,  by  which  perhaps 
tance  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  his  name  is  best  known,  is  marked  by  its  lucid 
tury,  when  a  successful  trade  with  'Russia  and  definitions,  its  natural  divisions,  and  its  simpli- 
the  East  country'  was  opened  up.  The  chief  fication  of  the  rules  of  the  syllogism;  but  it 
imports  are  timber,  ice,  and  stone.  The  munici-  fails  to  make  any  real  advance  upon  the  old 
pality,  incorporated  in  1884,  is  progressive,  owns  logic.  His  followers  were  a  widespread  and  for 
the  water  and  gas  supplies,  has  improved  the  a  long  time  a  powerful  body  of  thinkers  and 
drainage  and  provided  an  iron  promenade  pier,  teachers.  Consult:  Waddington,  Ramus,  sa  vie, 
public  parks,  and  esplanades.  On  Ossengal  Hill,  ses  ecrits  et  ses  opinions  (Paris,  1855)  ;  Desmaze, 
one  mile  west  of  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a  Ramus  (ib.,  1864)  ;  Lobstein,  P.  Ramus  als 
Saxon  cemetery.  Pegwell  Bay,  to  the  west,  is  Tkeolog  (ib.,  1878)  ;  Voigt,  Ueber  den  Ramismus 
the  traditional  landing  place  of  Hengist  and  der  Universitdt  Leipzig  (Leipzig,  1888). 
Horsa,  and  a  monolithic  cross  at  Cliff's  End  BAMTJSIO,  ra-moVze-o,  Giambattista  ( 1485- 
marks  the  landing  place  of  Saint  Augustine  in  1557).  An  Italian  compiler,  born  at  Treviso. 
596.  Population,  in  1891,  24,733;  in  1901,  27,-  He  was  Ambassador  of  Venice  to  France,  Switzer- 
693.  Consult :  Wright,  Wanderings  of  an  Anti-  ]and,  and  Rome,  and  subsequently  until  his  death 
quary  (London,  1854)  ;  Simson,  Historic  Thanet  hei<i  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Ten. 
ib.,  1891 ) ;  "Ramsgate  Reviewed,"  in  Municipal  He  published  Delle  navigation!  e  Yaggi,  etc.,  a 
Journal  \\b.,  1900).  collection  of  travels  and  voyages  in  three  volumes 
BAUSONS.  A  weed.  See  Allium.  (1550,  1559,  1506),  of  which  the  third  was  com- 
RAITTO,  Petrus(  Latinized  form  of  Pierre  de  P08?1  °f  material  important  for  the  history  of 
\a  Ramie)  (1515-72).  A  French  humanist,  phi-  "**  tA™% <*'  ^  most  <*>™Plete  *****  » 
losopher,  and  mathematician,  born  at  the  village  tna*  ?Lif^  ,  ,,«.»,  %  A  ^, 
of  Cuth,  in  Vermandois,  the  son  of  a  charcoal-  *4?C>  rft*>  Abthub  (1831-).  A  French 
burner  of  noble  descent.  In  his  twelfth  year  politician  and  author,  born  at  Poitiers.  He 
he  became  servant  to  a  rich  student  at  the  studied  law  in  Paris  and  took  such  a  violent 
College  de  Navarre ;  and  by  devoting  the  day  Part  in  the  Republican  activities  under  the  Em- 
to  his  master,  obtained  the  night  for  study,  Pire  that  he  had  to  leave  France-  After  the 
and  made  rapid  progress.  He  was  profoundly  amnesty  of  1859  he  returned  to  Paris  and  con- 
dissatisfied  with  the  scholasticism  and  author i-  tributed  to  the  Opvnon  NaHonale,  the  Aotn 
tarianism  of  the  day,  and  showed  his  contempt  J****,  «""*  other  journals.  Because  of  the  tone 
for  the  idol  of  the  times  by  maintaining  as  his  of  *°me  of  these  articles  he  was  imprisoned  for 
thesis  for  his  master's  degree  in  1536  that  all  four  months.  In  1870  he  was  elected  maire  of  the 
that  Aristotle  had  said  was  false.  Ramus,  with  Ninth  Arrondissement  of  Paris,  and  joined  Gam- 
two  learned  friends,  opened  a  special  class  for  Detta,  who  gave  him  the  directorship  of  police, 
reading  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  designed  a  Post  in  which  he  highly  distinguished  himself, 
to  combine  the  study  of  eloquence  with  that  of  The  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
philosophy.  His  audience  was  large,  and  his  Assembly,  but  he  voted  against  the  arrangements 
success  as  a  teacher  remarkable.  He  now  turned  ioT  Peace  and  resigned  from  the  Assembly  to  be- 
his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  science  of  come  a  member  of  the  Commune.  The  violence  of 
logic,  which,  in  his  usual  adventurous  spirit,  he  that  oody  was  contrary  to  his  own  views,  and 
undertook  to  reform.  His  attempts  excited  he  resigned  from  it  also.  Afterwards  the  mon- 
much  hostility  among  the  Aristotelians,  and  schist  P^ss  attacked  him  and  his  organ,  the 
when  his  treatise  on  the  subject  {Animadver-  R&puHique  Frangaise,  for  the  part  he  had  taken 
siones  in  Dialecticam  Aristotelis)  appeared  in  during  the  Commune,  and  after  he  had  been 
1543,  it  was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  doctors  of  elected  from  the  Department  of  Rhone  to  the  Na- 
the  Sorbonne,  who  managed  to  get  it  suppressed  tional  Assembly  of  1873,  he  was  condemned  to 
by  an  edict  of  Francis  I.  But  Ramus  had  power-  death  in  contumaciam.  He  had  escaped  to  Bel- 
ful  friends,  through  whose  influence  he  was,  in  &um>  where  he  remained  until  the  amnesty  of 
1545,  appointed  principal  of  the  College  de  1879  brought  him  back  to  France.  He  had  con- 
Presles,  which  he  raised  from  a  condition  of  tinued  his  connection  with  the  Rfpublique  Fran- 
decay  to  the  most  splendid  prosperity.  In  1551,  C««e,  and  became  director  of  the  Petite  Rfpub- 
nnder  Henry  II.,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  sue-  liaue  in  188°-  In  1881  he  was  elected  Deputy 
eeeded  in  instituting  for  him  a  chair  of  eloquence  *rom  the  Seine,  and  in  1891  Senator.  He  was 
and  philosophy  at  the  College  de  France.     Ho  consistently  Republican  throughout  the  Boulanger 


lais.    He  had  long  been  suspected  of  a  leaning  sociales     (1872),    De    Bordeaux     d     Versailles 

toward  Protestantism,  and  he  ventured  formally  ( 1877),  and  he  roman  d'unc  conspiration  ( 1868) . 

to  abjure  the  old  faith.     The  outbreak  of  the  RANCAGT7A,  ran-ka'gwa.    The  capital  of  the 

religious  wars  drove  him  from  France  to  Ger-  Province  of  CHiggins,  Chile.    It  is  situated  in  a 
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rich   agricultural   district   on   the    railroad   40  time  traveling  in  South  America,  but  he  returned 

miles  south  of  Santiago    (Map:    Chile,  C   10).  to  the  United  States  and  began  newspaper  work 

In  1814  it  was  the  scene  of  an  important  battle  in  Louisiana  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 

in  which  the  patriot  forces  were  defeated  by  the  War.     The  news  of  the  fighting  in  Baltimore 

Spaniards.    Population,  in  1895,  6700.  when  the  Massachusetts  troops  passed  through 

RANC*,   raN'sa',  Dominique  Abmand  Jean  \he  «<&  ™*pi«*|  *™ ,,<*>  write  his  famous    Mary- 

Lebouthillier  de  (1626-1700).    The  founder  of  Und.»  ****££»?'.  ,7?lch  wafuat  on^  "*** 

the  reformed  order  of  La  Trappe.     (See  Thap-  m™ie  *"d  w*th    I>""e"  became  themost  popular 

pists.)     He  was  born  in  Paris  January  9,  1626,  ?f  <*nfe*?rate  son«8:    £VhtI  P°etll-,T?t 

and  educated  there.    Having  taken  his  decree  in  18  thou«bt  **  ""f  to  ?*  the  best  martml  lyric 

the  Sorbonne,  he  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  opposed  by  any  American.    Mr   RandaH  wrote 

preacher,   and   through   the   favor   of   Cardinal  °*heJ  war  **™*>  «"»<*  "^^J*™**  hf 

Richelieu  obtained  more  than  one  valuable  bene-  *»  fame  rests  upon  the  poem  that  fi«tmade 

fice.     He  succeeded  while  yet  a  young  man  to  hlm  fa_moufl/    At  $*  clo85  of  tbe#  war  *  becaroe 

a  large  fortune,  and  lived  a  careless  Ld  irreg-  ^  act™  f"™1}8.*  fnd  7W?  /°I  """J7  F™ 

ular    life.       After    a    time,    however,    having  e*tor  of  The  Constitutionalist  of  Augusta,  Geor- 

forfeited   the   favor   of   Cardinal   Mazarin,   and  8ia* 

deeply  moved  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Duchess  BAHDAIX,  Samuel  Jackson  (1828-90). 
de  Montbazon,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  An  American  political  leader  and  legislator, 
he  resigned  all  his  preferments  with  the  exeep-  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tion of  the  abbacy  of  La  Trappe,  in  Nor-  tives  from  1876  to  1881.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah 
mandy,  to  which  he  retired  in  1662,  with  Randall,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia, 
the  intention  of  restoring  the  strict  disci-  where  he  was  born.  There  he  was  educated  at 
pline  of  the  Order.  He  lived  in  this  seclusion  the  University  Academy.  He  early  became  prom- 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  published  a  large  inent  in  the  Whig  Party,  on  the  brake-up  of 
number  of  works,  chiefly  ascetical.  The  only  which  both  he  and  his  father  joined  the  Demo- 
remarkable  event  of  his  literary  life  was  his  cratic  Party.  In  1858  he  was  elected  a  member 
controversy  with  Mabillon,  in  repjy  to  his  Etudes  ot  tne  state  Senate.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
monastiques,  on  the  subject  of  the  studies  proper  Civil  War  he  went  to  the  front  with  the  ninety- 
for  the  monastic  life.  He  also  wrote  De  la  sain-  day  men  *■  a  private  in  the  First  Philadelphia 
teU  et  des  devoirs  de  la  vie  monastique  (1683;  City  Troop.  At  the  time  of  Lee's  invasion  of 
Eng.  trans.,  A  Treatise  on  the  Sanctity  and  on  Pennsylvania  in  1863,  he  recruited  a  company  of 
the  Duties  of  the  Monastic  State,  Dublin,  1830).  which  he  became  captain,  and  served  also  as  a 
In  his  youth  he  had  edited  the  works  of  Ana-  provost  marshal.  In  November,  1862,  he  was 
ereon,  with  translation  and  notes  (1639),  and  chosen  as  a  Democrat  to  represent  the  First 
dedicated  the  book  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  Pennsylvania  District  in  Congress,  to  which  he 
died  at  La  Trappe,  October  27,  1700.  Migne  re-  was  thirteen  times  successively  reelected.  In  the 
printed  his  (Euvres  orat aires.  Consult  his  Life  Forty-third  Congress  (1873-75)  he  was  placed 
by  C.  Butler  (London,  1814),  and  by  Dubois  on  th«  Committee  on  Rules  with  Blaine,  Banks. 
(Paris    1866)  Garfield,  and  Cox,  and  by  directing  the  Demo- 

BAND,    a'  popular  designation  for  the  gold-  cratic  W^ion  to  the  'Force  Bill'  won  general 

bearing  WitwateSrand  (q.v  )  reef  in  the  Trana-  "cognition  a*  the  leader  of  hu.  party  in  the 

vaal  Colony,  South  Africa\  Hou8e,;    At  the  opening  of  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 

J>  gross  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Comrait- 

BANDA,  ran'da,  Anton  ( 1834— ) .  An  Aus-  tee  on  Appropriations.  In  December,  1876,  he 
trian  jurist,  born  at  Bistritz.  He  studied  law  was  elected  to  succeed  Speaker  Kerr,  who  had 
at  Prague,  where  he  afterwards  became  professor  died  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  and  thus 
of  Austrian  civil  law.-  In  1881  he  was  appointed  was  called  upon  to  preside  during  the  exciting 
life  member  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Peers,  and  and  critical  period  of  the  disputed  Hayes-Tilden 
soon  afterwards  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  election.  He  was  reelected  Speaker  of  the  Forty- 
Imperial  Court  of  Justice.  He  is  considered  one  fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  (1877-81). 
of  the  highest,  authorities  on  Austrian  civil  law.  After  about  1883  Randall  became  the  leader  of 
His  publications  include  Der  Besite  nach  oster-  a  small  group  of  Democrat  protectionists  who  con- 
reichischem  Rechte  (1865-95),  which  is  his  chief  sistently  opposed  all  attempts  at  tariff  reform, 
work,  and  Der  Erwerb  der  Erbschaft  (1867).  At  the  Democratic  national  convention  of  1880 

BA2TDALL,    Alexander   Williams    ( 1819-  he  received  128%  votes  on  the  second  ballot  for 

72).      An    American    public    official,    born    in  the   nomination   to   the   Presidency.     With  his 

Ames,  N.  Y.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  Pennsylvanian  constituents  his  influence  and  pop- 

1840  began  practice  in  Waukesha,  Wisconsin.    In  ularity  remained  strong  to  the  last,  and  in  his 

1855  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  in  last  two  elections  to  Congress  he  was  unopposed 

the  same  year  was   appointed  a  judge  of  the  hy  the  Republicans. 

Circuit  Court,  and  in  1857  and  1859  was  elected  RANDAZZO,  ran-d&t'sd.  A  town  in  the 
Governor  of  Wisconsin.  In  1861  he  was  ap-  Province  of  Catania,  Sicily,  situated  on  the  north- 
pointed  by  President  Lincoln  United  States  em  slope  of  Mount  Etna,  26  miles  by  rail  north- 
Minister  to  Italy,  and  upon  his  return  in  1862  northwest  of  Catania  (Map:  Italy,  J  10).  There 
became  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  From  is  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  cheese.  Population 
1866  to  1869  he  was  Postmaster-General.  (commune),  in  1901,  11,798. 

RANDALL,    James    Rydeb    (1839—).      An        RANDEGGER,   ran'deg-ger,  Alberto    (1832 

American  poet  and  journalist,  born  in  Baltimore,  — ) .     An    Austrian-English    composer,   born  at 

Maryland,  January  1,   1839.     After  being  edu-  Triest.     He  was   a   pupil   of   La  font   in  piano, 

cated  at  Georgetown  College  where,  on  account  and  of  Luigi  Ricci  in  composition,  and  with  two 

of  ill  health,  he  did  not  graduate,  he  spent  some  other   young   composers,    produced    two   ballets 
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and  an  opera,  II  Lasszarone,  in  1852.     In  1854  drafted,  but  in  the  Virginia  Convention  strongly 

he  produced  his  opera  Bianca  Capello  at  Brescia,  advocated  its  ratification.     He  helped  to  codify 

As  teacher  of  singing  in  London,  where  he  settled  the  Virginia  laws,  and  in  September,  1789,  was 

about  1855,  he  became  well  known,  and  in  1868  appointed   by   Washington   Attorney -General   of 

was  appointed  professor  of  singing  at  the  Royal  the   United   States.     On   January   2,    1794,   he 

Academy  of  Music.    In  1857  he  conducted  Italian  succeeded  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State,  but 

opera  at  the  Saint  James's  Theatre,  and  was  resigned  in  August,  1795,  primarily  on  account 

musical  director  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com-  of  an  intercepted  dispatch  of  the  French  Min- 

pany  from  1879  to  1885;  and,  upon  the  resigna-  ister  Fauchet,  which  led  to  charges  being  brought 

tion  of  Benedict  in  1881,  became  conductor  of  against  him  reflecting  on  his  honor.  Most  of  these 

the  Norwich  Musical  Festival.    He  wrote  a  comic  charges  have  in  recent  years  been  effectually  dis- 

opera,  The  Rival  Beauties   (1864);  a  dramatic  proved.     Returning  to  his  home,  he  became  the 

cantata,  Fridolin  (1873);  two  scenas  for  soprano  leader  of  the  Virginia  bar,  and  in  1807  helped 

and     orchestra,     Medea.    (1869)     and     Sappho  defend  Aaron  Burr  against  the  charge  of  treason. 

(1875)  ;  the  150th  Psalm  for  soprano  solo,  choir.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Virginia,  which,  though 

orchestra,  and  organ,  which  was  given  at  the  never  published,  has  been  much  used  in  manu- 

Boston  Musical  Festival  in  1872;  Funeral  An-  script  by  other  historians.    He  also  wrote  (and 

them,  in  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  numerous  published):    A    Vindication   of  Mr.  Randolph's 

other  vocal  pieces;  and  a  well-known  Primer  of  Resignation    (1795);    and    pamphlets,    entitled 

Singing.  Democratic  Societies  (1795)  and  Political  Truth 

BA2TDEBS,    ran'ers.     A   town   of   Jutland,  (1796).    He  was  one  of  the  ablest  speakers  and 

Denmark,    situated    at    the    entrance    of    the  one  of  tne  foremost  lawyers  of  his  time.    Consult 

Gudenaa  into  the  Randers  Fiord,  22  miles  north-  Conway,  Omitted  Chapters  of  History  Disclosed 

west  of  Aarhus    (Map:   Denmark,  D  2).     The  **  the  Life  and  P*P*r*  of  Edmund  Randolph 

chief  manufactures  are  railroad  cars,  gloves,  oleo-  (New  York,  1888). 

margarine,  and  the  chief  exports  grain,  butter,  RANDOLPH,    John,    of    Roanoke     (1773- 

eggs,  and  fish.    Population,  in  1901,  20,057.  1833).     An  American  statesman,  born  at  Caw- 

BA1TDOLPH.    A  town,  including  several  vil-  sons  in  Chesterfield  County,  Va.,  June  2,  1775 ; 

lages,  in  Orange  County,  Vt.,  25  miles  south  by  <Jied  in  Philadelphia,  June  24,   1833.     He  was 

westof  Montpelier;  on  the  Central  Vermont  Rail-  descended   from   an   old   and   wealthy  Virginia 

road   (Map:  Vermont,  D  6).     It  is  the  seat  of  i?0"1/'   *nd   boasted   that   the   Indian   princess 

the  Randolph  State  Normal  School,  and  has  a  Pocahontas  was  one  of  his  ancestors.    Educated 

public    library.      The    surrounding    district    is  f*  Princeton  and  Columbia  colleges,  he  began 

chiefly  engaged  in  farming  and  lumbering.    Lum-  the  practice  of  law,  but  in  1799  he  was  elected 

ber  and  wooden  ware  are  the  principal  manufac-  J°  Congress,  where  he  became  distinguished  for 

tured  products.     Population,  in  1890,  3232:  in  hlfl  eloquence,  wit,  sarcasm,  invective,  and  eccen- 

1900    3141.  tricity.    At  a  very  early  stage  in  his  career  he 

-o  a -ikXTuvr  t>tt    at»™.  twa^*  tiQoa     \      a„  was   the   Democratic-Republican    leader   of   the 

RA1TOOLPH,  Autmi)  Magixi ;.(1836-).    An  HoU8e  of  Representatives.     He   denounced   the 

American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop,  born  in  aettlement  of  the  Yazoo  land  dispute  effected  by 

Winchester,  Va.     He  graduated  at  the  College  Madison  and  Gallatin.    In  1804  he  introduced  a 

of  ^ilham  and  Mary  m  1855  and  at  the  Theo-  resolution    impeaching    Justice    Samuel    Chase 

logical  Seminary  of  Virginia  m  1858;  was  or-  (q>Vi)   and  w£Tthe  &rem0st  prosecutor  in  the 

?"  ™«prWBt  m  *  **  Pr^tan*  Episconal  Church  famous  trial  in  the  flowing  ye^r.  He  ultimately 

m   I860;  was  rector  of  Saint  George's  Church,  broke  with  jeffer8on    and  ?0£t  his  influence,  af_ 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in  1860-62;  was  a  chaplain  though  a8  a  free  lance  and  a  hurler  of  invectives 

in  the  Confeferate  Army  m  1862-65;   and  was  he  n*ver  ^^  ^  be  feared>     He  0          d  the 

rector  of  Christ  Church   Alexandria,  in  18*6-67,  War  of  1812>  and  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 

?"  i ?IoEmman, ooo  i  U u    '  Balt>mofe»A froml867  stigmatized  the  Northern  members  who  voted  for 

to  1883.     In  1883  he  tecame  Coadjutor  Bishop  the  latter  as  'doughfaces.'    In  1822  and  1824  he 

of   Virginia,  and  m   1892   was  himself  elected  visited  England,  where  his -eccentricities  attract- 

Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia.  ^  much  notice   In  1825  he  hegSin  his  two  yearg, 

BANDOLPH,  Edmund  Jennings  ( 1753-  service  as  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  fought  his 
1813).  An  American  statesman,  the  nephew  of  famous  duel  with  Henry  Clay.  In  1830  he  was 
Peyton  Randolph  (q.v.).  He  was  born  in  Wil-  appointed  Minister  to  Russia,  and  gave  much  oc- 
liamsburg,  Va.;  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  oasion  for  scandal  by  his  short  stay  and  heavy 
College;  early  became  prominent  as  an  opponent  demands  on  the  Treasury.  By  his  will  he  manu- 
of  the  measures  of  the  British  Ministry,  and,  in  mitted  his  318  slaves,  and  provided  for  their 
consequence,  was  disinherited  by  his  father,  John  maintenance  in  a  free  state.  In  some  respects  full 
Randolph,  a  stanch  Loyalist.  In  August,  1775,  justice  has  never  been  done  to  Randolph's  intel- 
he  became  one  of  Washington's  aides,  and  in  lect.  He  was  not  merely  a  well-read  man  and 
1776  sat  in  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven-  possessed  of  a  good  style,  as  appears  from  his 
tion.  He  was  chosen  first  Attorney-General  under  Letters  to  a  Young  Relative  (1834)  and  many  of 
the  new  State  Constitution  (1776),  sat  in  the  his  speeches  in  Congress,  nor  was  he  simply. an 
Continental  Congress  from  1780  to  1782,  and  was  unparalleled  master  of  invective;  he  was  also  a 
Governor  of  Virginia  from  1786  to  1788.  In  1787  far-sighted  statesman,  who  foresaw  the  direction 
he  headed  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the  Con-  American  politics  would  take  with  regard  to  the 
stitutional  Convention,  and  took  a  prominent  question  of  slavery,  and  outlined  the  policy  of 
part  in  the  debates,  proposing  the  celebrated  Southern  defense  afterwards  taken  up  by  Cal- 
*Virginia  plan,'  and  opposing*  among  other  houn  and  his  followers.  He  was  considered  a 
things,  the  single  executive,  the  Vice-Presidential  Virginian  of  Virginians,  upon  whom  young  South- 
office,  and  equality  of  the  States  in  the  Senate,  era  extremists  modeled  themselves.  Consult  Lives 
He   refused  to  sign  the  instrument  as  finally  of  him  by  Garland  (New  York,  1850) ;  by  Adams, 
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American  Statesmen  (Boston,  1882) ;  and  Trent,  terary  executor,  and  in  1820  published  Life  and 

Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime    (New  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Jefferson   (4  vols.). 

York,  1896).  As  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  he  in 

BANDOLPH,  Peyton  ( 1723-75) .  An  Ameri-  1829  introduced  a  post-natal  plan  for  the  gradual 
can  patriot  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  He  was  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  bill  was  defeated 
born  in  Virginia,  graduated  at  William  and  i*  the  following  year.  In  1851-52  he  was  a 
Mary  College,  studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention, 
London,  and  in  1748  became  the  Royal  Attorney-  a»d  for  seven  years  was  rector  of  the  State  Uni- 
General  for  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  In  the  same  versity.  In  1872  he  presided  over  the  Demo- 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  crfttle  National  Convention  that  nominated 
of  Burgesses,  and  served  as  chairman  of  a  com-  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency, 
mittee  to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia.  In  1764  BANDOLPH-MACON  SYSTEM  07  COL- 
he  framed  the  remonstrance  of  the  Burgesses  LEGES  AND  ACADEMIES.  A  system  of  five 
against  the  threatened  Stamp  Act.  In  1766  he  collegiate  and  preparatory  institutions  in  Vir- 
resigned  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  and  de-  ginia,  under  Methodist  control,  and  managed  by 
voted  himself  to  furthering  the  cause  of  the  one  board  of  trustees,  comprising  a  college  for 
Patriot  or  Whig  Party,  serving  as  chairman  of  men,  with  two  academies,  and  a  college  for 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  as  presi-  women,  with  one  academy.  The  organization  is 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1774.  In  the  designed  to  secure  close  correlation  between  the 
latter  year  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Con-  preparatory  school  and  the  college,  with  economy 
tinental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  of  time  and  expense  to  both.  Randolph-Macon 
unanimously  elected  president  of  that  body  upon  College,  for  men,  the  parent  institution  of  the 
its  assembling  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  September  system,  was  chartered  in  1830  and  opened  in 
5th.  In  1775  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Con-  1832  at  Boydton,  Va.  The  college  was  closed 
tinental  Congress  and  again  chosen  president,  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  reopened  in  1866. 
In  the  same  year  he  presided  over  the  second  In  1867  it  was  removed  to  its  present  location,  at 
Virginia  Convention,  and  served  as  Speaker  of  Ashland,  Va.  It  has  no  professional  schools. 
th*e  House  of  Burgesses.  Shortly  after  his  re-  The  course  is  partially  elective  and  leads  to  the 
turn  to  Congress  he  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy.  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts.    Students 

RANDOLPH,  Thomas   (1523-90).     An  Eng-  'or  the  ministry  are  exempt  from  tuition  fees, 

lish  courtier  and  diplomat    He  was  educated  at  The  college  had  in  1902  a  faculty  of  10  instrue- 

Oxford,  and  remained  there  until  the  Protestant  to***  127  students  of  collegiate  grade,  an  endow- 

persecutions    in   Mary's    reign.     Elizabeth   sent  ment  of  $300,000,  an  income  of  $20,000,  grounds 

him  on  missions  to  Germany  and  Scotland,  where  and  buildings  valued  at  $95,400,  the  total  value 

he  mingled  in  all  the  complex  political  dealings  2*  *beJ?NSp  property  bemgestunated  at  $119,- 

between  England  and  Scotland  from  1559  until  W9.    The  hbraiy  contained  10,000  volumes    The 

1586.    Mary  banished  him  from  her  Court  in  £edlng  schools  of  the  college  are  the  Randolph- 

1566  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  Moray's  J™?.  ~c**emy\  **  tf*  ?  ,  SlF'       * '  f 

rebellion;   and  he  was  afterwards  sent  on  em-  h«h«*  ,n_  ^  «"J the  ^ndol^ph-^conAcademy, 

bassies  to  Russia   (1568)    and  Paris   (1573  and  at  ™"t  Royal,  Va.,  established  in  1892. 
1576).     Several  of  his   letters  have  been  pre-        ^ndolph-Macon  Woman's  College  was  estab- 

served;  they  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  plots  ^J1**  m  1891  **  L^chI>F*  V*;,  **  1902  *** 

and  counterplots  at  Mary's  Court.  attendance  was  276,  facultv  26.    It  has  grounds 

•n  «  w«at nw    m  ,  ,„^  «^v       a     -r.  of  25  acres,  valued  with  the  buildings  at  $165,- 

BAJTDOLPH .Thomas   ( 1605-35).    An  Eng-  ^    an  eniowment  of  $165,000,  with  a  total 

hsh  playwright,  educated  at  \\estminster  School  property  valuation  of  about  $275,000.     Its  hv 

and  at  Trinity  College    Cambridge   of  which  he  ^^  for  1902  was  $87,500.     Its  librarv  con- 

was  elected  a  fellow  in  1632.    Except  for  visits  to  tained  4000  volumes.    Its  preparatory  school,  the 

London,  where  he  met  Ben  Jonson  and  other  Randolph-Macon  Institute,  at  Danville,  Va.,  was 

wits  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  he  passed  his  time  at  admitted  in  1897.    The  chancellor  of  the  system 

the  university.  He  gajned  a  reputation  for  grace-  jg  William  W.  Smith. 

ful  Latin  and  English  verse  and  for  dramatic  per-  «.«»  *  «_     ,  #  , .       .  ,  _*  . 

formances  arranged  for  the  students.    Aristippus,        *AN™~G    '  ^'f*1*-    A  PfP™*1  **>*  m 

or  the  Jovial  Philosopher   (1630),  a  drama  in  Ch«feea,  England,  well  known  during  the  eigh- 

verse  and  prose,  is  a  satire  on  university  educa-  dentil  century.     The  Plot  °'  e^unf  >  °*  which 

tion.      With    it    was    published    the    Conceited  Jhe  building  sfcDod  from  1742  to  1803,  had  be- 

Pedler,  a  monologue  of  a  rogue  much  like  Shake-  *»««*  *°  *ne  ^  °*  ]?anfiJa?n\    ?*e*tru<*"!* 

speare's  Autolycus.  There  appeared  posthumously  was  a  wooden  rotunda  built  m  imitation  of  the 

a  volume  entitled  Poems,  with  the  Muses'  Look-  £anthf°JL at  Rome'  ^  ^Y1*1  acOTmmpdate  ™n 

mg-Qlasse   and   Amyntas    (1638),    bound    with  £han  °™J  pests.     The  place  was  at  one  time 

Milton's  Comus.     The  Muses'  Looking  Qlasse  is  frequented  by  the  most  fashionable  society  and 

a   witty    comedy   and   Amyntas   is    a    pastoral  by  writers  like  Johnson  and  Goldsmith     After 

drama  adapted  from  the  Italian.    To  Randolph  ^7?£. a  »pid  decline  began,  and  in   1803  the 

have  been  ascribed  a  pleasant  comedy,  Hey  for  building  was  demolished. 

Honesty  (published  1651),  and  a  Latin  comedy,        RAKENBTJBG,  ra'nyen-boorg.  A  town  in  the 

Comelianum  Dolium  (1638).    Consult  his  Poeti-  Government  of  Ryazan,  Russia,  about  230  miles 

cal  and  Dramatic  Works,  ed.  by  Hazlitt  (2  vols.,  southeast  of  Moscow.    The  place  was  granted  in 

London,  1875).  1702  by  Peter  I.  to  Mentchikoff.    It  subsequently 

RANDOLPH,.    Thomas    Jefferson     (1792-  served  as  a  place  of  exile  for  Mentchikoff  himself 

1875).    An  American  statesman,  born  at  Monti-  and  for  Anna  Karlovna.     Population,  in  1897, 

cello,  Va.    He  was  the  oldest  grandson  of  Thomas  15,347. 

Jefferson,  and  paid  the  debts  that  Jefferson  left        BANGABE,  raN'ga'ba',  .or  BHANGAWIS, 

at  his  death.    He  also  acted  as  Jefferson's  lit-  Alexandbos  Rjzos  (1810-92).    A  Greek  author 
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and  statesman,  born  in  Constantinople,  and  edu-  or  are  liable  to  give  ranges  considerably  in  error, 

cated  at  Odessa  and  in  the  Military  School  at  The  instruments  of  the  second  type  may  be  made 

Munich,  whence  he  entered  the  Bavarian  artil-  fairly  accurate,  but  have  a  narrow  application, 

lery.    In  1831  he  returned  to  Greece  and  entered  Those  of  the  third  type  are  generally  inaccurate 

governmental  employ,  serving  for  several  years  and  are  not  of  much  use  since  the  introduction  of 

in  the  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  smokeless  powders  and  rapid-firing  guns. 
There  he  founded  a  new  school  system,  primary        The   simplest  method  of   obtaining   range  by 

and  secondary,  and  established  the  Greek  Archae-  utilizing  a  base  at  the  point  of  observation  is 

ological  Society.    In  1844,  after  two  years  in  the  called    Buckner's   method   and   was   devised   by 

Department  of  the  Interior,  he  was  expelled  be-  Lieut.  Buckner,  of  the  United  States  Navy.    In 

cause  of  his  foreign  birth.    He  was  called  in  1845  the    figure,    AB    is    the    mast    of    the    ship, 

to  the  chair  of  archaeology  in  the  University  of  which    is    endeavoring    to    obtain    the    range. 

Athens,  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (1856-  _ 
59),  became  Minister  to  Washington  (1867),  to 
Paris  (1868),  served  in  a  like  capacity  at  Ber- 
lin (1874-86),  and  then  accompanied  Delyan- 
nis  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  He  was  a  leader 
of  the  classicists  who  urged  a  return  to  ancient 
Greek,  in  which  he  wrote  versions   of   Dante,  F,CK  *• 

Goethe,  and  Leasing,  lyric,  epic,   and  dramatic  £  £8  the  water  ime>  g  tne  position  of  the  ob- 

poetry,   and   a   valuable   volume   on   Greek   ar-  aerver,  and  D  the  position  of  the  object  observed ; 

chaology.     In  French  he  wrote  AntiquiUs  KelW  AB  is  therefore  the  height  of  the  observer  above 

nique*  (1842-55)   and  Histoire  de  la  Jitterature  the  water;   AEDC  is  the  surface  of  the  water 

nto-hellenique  (1877;  in  German,  1884;  in  Greek,  from  A  to  C  (in  the  visible  horizon  of  the  point 

1888).     His  archaeological  dictionary    (1888  et.  B) .  and  AD  ig  the  desired  range.    By  means  of 

aeq.)  was  not  completed.    His  son  Klbon  (1842,  stable  tables  the  range  AD  corresponding  to 

-)  occupied  various  diplomatic  positions  and  is  any  height  (AB)   and  angle   (DBC)   can  be  in- 

i  oL  v    u      of  !?nc,    4    vdranlatlc  JS**?-     In  stantly  ascertained.     It  therefore  is  only  neces- 

1895  he  became  Greek  Ambassador  at  Berlin.  g^  to  meagre  the  angle  DBC  by  means  of  a 

RANGE  (from  OF.,  Fr.  ranger,  to  align,  from  sextant  or  similar  instrument.    This  method  has 

rang,  line,  from  AS.,  OHG.  hring,  hrinc,  Ger.  the  disadvantage  that  it  removes  the  observer 

Ring,  Eng.  ring;  connected  with  OChurch  Slav,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  guns,  requiring  transmis- 

krangu,  circle,  with  Lat.  circus,  Gk. ;  *p^,  fcrifcoj,  sion  of  the  range  when  it  is  ascertained;  this 

ring,  or  with  Skt.  srnkhala,  chain).    A  term  in  takes  time,  and  with  rapidly  moving  ships  is 

gunnery,  indicating  the  extreme  distance  a  pro-  almost  certain  to  cause  error.     Furthermore,  if 

jectile  can  cover  after  leaving  the?  muzzle  of  the  the  enemy  has  more  than  one  ship  the  confusion 

piece  from  which  it  was  discharged.    The  mam-  of  ranges  may  be  so  serious  as  to  render  the 

mum  range  of  a  gun  is  the  greatest  distance  to  ranges  obtained  nearly  valueless.     The  form  of 

which  it  will  throw  its  projectile  under  ordinary  auto-base  range-finder  largely  used  in  fortifica- 

conditions  of  loading.     The  maximum  range  of  tions  has  two  observers  at  a  short  distance  apart 

the  most  powerful  gun  in  the  world  (the  Water-  (this  distance  furnishing  the  base).  Thus  A  and 
vliet  Arsenal,  U.  S.  16-inch  B.  L.  R.)  is  about  21 
miles  (20.978) ;  the  U.  S.  10-inch  B.  L.  R.  has  a 
maximum  range  of  about  11.7  miles;  the  8-inch 
about  10.6  miles,  and  the  12-inch  B.  L.  mortar 
about  6  miles.  The  Krupp  9.45  inch  gun,  which 
held  the  maximum  record  before  the  United 
States  16-inch  gun  appeared,  fired  a  projectile 
about  12%  miles,  the  greatest  height  reached 
during  this  flight  being  21,456  feet. 

The  effective  range,  or  the  range  at  which  the 
projectile  may  be  counted  upon  to  perform  the 
work  for  which  it  is  intended,  is  usually  much  Fig.  2. 

smaller  than  the  maximum  range, and  of  course  B        th   obBervi      8tatioM  AB  the  ^^  baM( 

«  a  much  more  useful  thing  to  know.    The  effec-  and  AC       BC  th*  ^        les  CAD  and' 

ive  range  ofa  modern  field  gun  firing,  shrapnel  CBA      d    ^  d.gU       «     ^.      k£  h    dj 

h  about  7000  yards  (in  the  Xjmted  States  6600  tenceg  CA  and  CB         quickiy8determined  from 

yards).    Point  blank  range  is  when  the  piece  is  Ubta  Bim.,ar  ^  tho8B\  Bowditeh's  Practical 

fired  in  a  nonfatal  positional*  range  then  in-  Navi    tor  for  .gcertaimng  the  "Distance  of  an 

creases  with  the  elevation.    See  Gunhebt;  Bal-  obje&  ^  Tw0  ^j^S    Moet  of  the  nent 

usnes.  range-finders  are  constructed  on  the  same  gen- 
RAJTQB- riM  UER.  An  instrument  used  in  eral  principle,  but  are  arranged  for  operation 
naval  and  military  operations  to  determine  the  by  one  person.  The  base  is  therefore  much  short- 
horizontal  distance  of  the  object  to  be  hit  from  ened,  and  this  is  sought  to  be  compensated  by 
the  gun  which  is  firing.  They  are  of  three  prin-  the  magnification  of  the  angle  at  C  so  that  it 
cipal  types,  those  furnishing  their  own  bases  for  will  appear  equal  to  a  much  larger  one  before  the 
measurement,  those  depending  upon  a  known  di-  unaided  eye.  The  most  prominent  range-finders 
mension  of  the  object  aimed  at,  and  those  utiliz-  of  the  auto-base  type  are  the  Barr  and  Stroud, 
ing  a  time  observation.  Those  of  the  first-named  Zeiss,  Davis,  Lewis,  and  Fiske  (turret  type).  Of 
type  have  the  most  general  application  and  are  these  the  first  two  have  had  widespread  use  and 
therefore  the  most  desirable,  but  satisfactory  in-  are  considered  fairly  satisfactory  and  the  others 
strumenta  are  either  very  cumbersome  or  delicate,  have  given  good  results  in  experiments. 
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The  commonest  means  of  obtaining  the  distance  cause  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  that  year.   One 

of  an  object  whose  height  is  known  is  to  measure  battalion  of  mounted  rangers  was  raised,  and 

the  angle  it  subtends  by  means  of  a  sextant  Thus  added  to  the  establishment,  but  was  disbanded 

the  following  year,  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
substituted,  which  afterwards  was  organized  into 
what  is  now  the  First  Regiment  of  regular  cav- 
alry. 

RANGOON,  ran-goon',  or  RANGTTN.    The 

Fio.  3.  capital  and  chief  port  of  Burma,  India,  on  the 

i«±  Tin  k    4.1.      u-    j.     v        u  •  i-j_.t»/-.  •    i  Rangoon  River,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Irra- 

Thi CJ"™rfr*f ?h08e  I1"*1*?  wCk  18  •a?own-  waddy,  about  25  miles  from  the  sea,  in  latitude 

Then  by  measuring  the  angle  at  A  the  distance  16.   &,  N    and  longitude  96.    13,'  E     (M 

Hoh*  SL^w     T"  P'      d-  °Ut  °f  "  ^w    °f  Burma»  C  »)•     K*n*>on  «•  fln^y  situated  for 

^fgiU,Tt  g.?i^FOr*TVe*,enK'  a^!?eC'al  fT}  int«™«l  »<•  well  as  foreign  commerce,  having  a 

hi  S    *  /  ^.-V    ^T^t'  ^  *Sf  *t  w™nted  continuous  water  communication  with  the  vast V 

tL  ,    ?        7^,8-e  ?'  *  '  F"1*^  StaJteS-  NaT7;  g100  0"  the  Irrawaddy.   The  town,  well  laid  out 

The  reading  of  the  instrument  is  in  yards  instead  with  straj  ht  street8  ^j      at  r^ht        , 

of  in  angular  measure,  so  that  the  use  of  the  ^^  for  %v„  a  mile  ^ng^  hV  f^'^ 

tk    ^"j0*          <            *  j      •            .x-  three-quarters  of  a  mile  inland.     Rangoon  is  a 

™T™,  ,    JT  •     r*"Ke:flnder  }V nlerely  * tnn?-  stronghold  of  Buddhism,  and  on  every  side  are  seen 

measurer  which  gives  the  interval  between  the  ob-  molmments  to  Gautama.  The  most  remarkable  of 

served  flash  of  the  enemy's  gun  and  the  hearing  these  k  the  Shoay-Dagon,  a  shrine,  the  founda- 

lilll  T^j-  ♦      *      W  °Sty  0fJ^U^dtln  a-r  ?  tion  °f  which  »  saW  to  have  been  laid  583  years 

known,  the  distance  may  be  readily  determined.  Bc     It  8tand8  on  an  artificial  eieVation  within 

™^«Tn?t»lT3           ^       &  "S  if-  8,Ven  "  the  militaly  cantonment  on  the  north,  is  370 

yards  instead  of  seconds      The  VVatkms  range-  .feet  hi  h    1355  feet  in  circumference,  and  con- 

finder  is  an  instrument  of  this  type  and  consists  tains  personal  relics  of  Buddha;  it  is  annually 

^nvinT^L8,     UU^.rnfla,nv.,ngf  f.  h<luul.and  a  visitedby  thousands  of  pilgrims.    The  European 

moving  index.    When  the  flash  of  the  gull  is  seen  buildings  include  the  Government  House,  the  cWt 

the  instrument,  previously  held  upside  down,  »  houses,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  a  cathedral, 

f™£      *£    ft6          a  fa,n?.  8low,y  .thr°ughi  iu°  <*>"e&>  museum,  free  library,  and  hospital.  Other 

£:*■!  th«  """Jri  of  *»  *?*  is  heard  the  nota§le   feature8   are  the  £««   k^       m. 

instrument  is   turned  to  a  horizontal   position.  hoU8ie  park^  and  tne  ^^        ^  ,akes  in  the 

The  side  of  the  tube  is  graduated  and  the  gradua-  vicinity-     street  railway8  giv%  a^  to  all  the 

turn  mark  at  which  the  index  is  seen  shows  the  principal  points.    The  /hie?  industrial  establish- 

distance.     Aside   from  errors  of   range   due   to  ment8  are  the  lumber,  rice,  and  oil  mills;  there 

faulty  graduation  and  irregularities  of  the  ve-  are  algo  mamlfactures  of  a[lk  and  cottons  mats, 

locity  of  sound  in  air   accurate  determination  of  pottery,  salts,  and  fish  paste.     The  river  front 

^T^iiJ  nstrume"t°f  this  kind  is  practically  £  ^  with  wharves,  and  two-thirds  in  value 

impossible  because  of  the  rapidity  of  fire  of  mod-  of  the          ^  of  Burma  are  shi      d  and  affil0st 

^.^mS^ST     *  d,8tJnKu.,9hlnK  °*J ^he  sound  ali  the  imports  are  received  at  this  port,  which 

LV  *  S.      *"?  W  T  Cred  ™%  d,^CU  *•  *  th°  th^d  in  importance  of  British  India.   The 

*«?™i™  ?L    ^£1°^*%  the  »rt,cle9  "»  principal  exports  are  teak  and  rice;  the  imports 

BA1XI8T1C8  and  on  Gunnery;  Proceedings  of  the  &„,„„£   ^fc      mti          petroleum,    hardware. 

United  States  Naval  Institute  (particularly  the  M             wine8>  'Bilks  and'  Woolens,  and  raw  silk. 

J^?  TT  n^Vv*""?^8  »t0  102tt:  vS  **•  ci*7  was  rebuilt  by  Alomprk  in  1755;  the 

SEL^v^I  ?£S-^i  W    f^T'  Yo^  British  captured  it  in  1824,  but  it  was  retaken  bv 

States  Navy  (particularly  the  volume  for  1900).  the  Burmese.    The  British  again  took  possession 

BANGELEY  (ranjll)  LAKES.    A  chain  of  in  1852,  since  which  time  the  city  has  been  held 

lakes  near  the  western  boundary  of  Maine  (Map:  by  them.    Population,  in  1891,  180,324;  in  1901, 

Maine,  B0).    The  principal  members  are  Kenne-  234,881. 

bago    Rangeley    Mooselucmaguntic,   Molechunk-  BAHTEBI,    ra-nya're,    Awroxio     (1809-88). 

emunkfc  Richardson,  and  Umbagog     All  of  these  An  ItaHan  au*thor  &m  in  Na  les     He  was  thc 

^tTlh60  y  Btreanl,lln  theJorder  «"F>ed,  *nd  devoted  friend  of  Leopardi,  whom  he  faitbfullv 
form  the  sources  of  the  Androscoggin  River.  nursed  until  his  death.  He  edited  the  collected 
They  he  m  a  wild  and  beautiful  region,  and  are  WOrks  of  Leopardi  and  wrote  Sette  anni  di  so- 
il favorite  resort  of  tourists  and  sportsmen.  ^k^  ^  0%,^^  Leopardi  (1880),  the  bio- 
&ANOEB,  ran'jgr,  Henbt  Wabd  (1858—).  graphical  matter  in  which  is  not  altogether  re- 
An  American  landscape  painter,  born  in  New  liable.  The  publication  of  his  novel,  Oinerra  0 
York  City  and  self-taught.  He  traveled  in  Hoi-  Vorfana  delta  Xunziata  (1839),  and  his  history, 
land  and  Germany,  and  first  became  known  I'primi  cinque  secoli  delta  storia  d'ltalia  da  Teo- 
by  his  Dutch  landscapes.  Afterwards  he  exhib-  dosio  a  Carlomagno  (1841),  involved  him  in 
ited  several  Canadian  scenes,  painted  in  the  re-  trouble  with  the  Government,  but  United  Italy 
gion  of  Quebec.  His  subjects  include  marines,  recognized  his  abilities^  and  at  the  time  of  his 
forest  interiors,  and  shore  and  field  views.  His  death  he  was  a  Deputy  and  a  professor  at  the 
later  pictures  are  "Pasture  Lot,"  "Morning  at  University  of  Naples.  His  writings  were  pub- 
Highbridge,"  "Bradley's  Mill  Pond,"  a  work  of  lished  in  1862-64,  and  a  volume  of  Scritti  varti 
great  tonal  beauty.  in  1891. 

BANGEBS,  Mounted.     In  1832  the  United  BAmTT-SINGH,     run-jet'    slngTi'     (1780- 

States  Government  found  it  necessary  to  increase  1839).    Maharaja  of  the  Punjab,  born  at  Gujran- 

the   regular  army  establishment,   owing  to   in-  wala,  the  son  of  Maha-Singn,  Sirdar  of  Sukiir- 

creasing  Indian  troubles,  and  particularly  be-  Chukeah,  who  died  when  Ran  jit-Singh  was  about 
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twelve  years  old.  His  widow  took  charge  of  the  grade  or  command,  and  an  officer  may  be  of  the 
administration,  and  attempted  by  every  means  same  grade  yet  be  inferior  in  rank  to  another, 
in  her  power  to  render  her  son  effeminate,  but  Officers  of  the  same  grade  are  senior  or  junior  to 
without  success.  When  he  was  about  seventeen  each  other,  according  to  the  priority  of  their  corn- 
years  old  she  died  suddenly  and  under  somewhat  mission.  In  the  United  States,  the  Regular  Army 
suspicious  circumstances,  and  he  immediately  as-  commission  takes  precedence  of  either  militia  or 
Burned  the  government.  In  1799,  having  rendered  State  National  Guard  commissions  of  the  same 
important  service  as  an  ally  to  Zeman  Shah  of"  grade.  Where  the  grade  and  date  of  commission 
Afghanistan,  who  had  invaded  the  Punjab,  he  re-  of  two  or  more  officers  is  the  same,  seniority  is 
reived  Lahore,  which  he  held  despite  the  efforts  of  according  to  length  of  previous  service;  and 
'.he  neighboring  sirdars.  To  them  he  next  turned  should  their  period  of  service  be  equal,  the  order 
lis  attention,  and  succeeded  in  subduing  some  and  of  appointment  determines  the  rank  between 
rendering  others  tributary.  His  successes  officers  of  the  same  regiment.  Brevet  (q.v.)  rank 
alarmed  the  Sikh  chiefs,  allies  of  the  British,  sit-  applies  only  to  the  army. 

uated  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  who  be-  As  responsibility  and  subordination  are  the 
sought  the  interference  of  Lord  Minto,  the  Gov-  basis  of  organization,  rank  and  command  are  the 
ernor-General.  According  to  a  treaty  made  with  necessary  correlatives.  Every  rank  should  have 
Ranjit-Singh  in  1808  by  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  its  proper  command,  and  conversely  every  corn- 
English  gave  up  all  interference  north  of  the  mand  should  be  accompanied  by  a  proper  rank. 
Sutlej,  on  condition  that  that  boundary  should  The  only  safe  guide  is  the  custom  of  nations,  ac- 
be  respected.  Ranjit-Singh,  thus  freed  from  the  cording  to  which  all  the  forces  of  the  land,  com- 
only  danger  he  feared,  by  1812  had  compelled  all  prising  usually  several  armies,  are  commanded 
but  three  of  the  Punjab  sirdars  to  resign  their  by  a  general-in-chief,  who  is  often  the  sovereign 
authority,  and  proclaimed  himself  Raja.  -  In  1813  or  head  of  the  nation  himself,  if  he  should  be  by 
he  obtained  possession  of  Attock,  took  Multan  education  and  training  a  soldier  capable  of  tak- 
bv  storm  in  1817,  and  in  1819  annexed  Kashmir,  ing  the  field  in  that  capacity;  each  separate 
assuming  after  these  exploits  the  title  of  maha-  army  is  commanded  by  a  general  or  field-mar- 
raja,  la  1822  he  took  into  his  service  Allard  shal,  each  army  corps  by  a  lieutenant-general, 
and  Ventura,  two  French  officers  who  had  served  each  division  by  a  major-general,  and  each  brig- 
under  Napoleon,  and  by  their  aid  he  finished  the  ade  by  a  brigadier-general.  The  regiment  is  corn- 
reconstruction  of  his  army,  with  the  view  of  ex-  manded  by  a  colonel,  assisted  by  a  lieutenant- 
tending  his  dominion  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  colonel,  each  battalion  by  a  major,  and  each  corn- 
In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  he  wrested  the  Prov-  pany  by  a  captain,  assisted  by  first  and  second 
ince  of   Peshawar   from   the  Afghans   in    1829.  lieutenants. 

After  several  years  of  desultory  war  with  the  There  are  some  slight  differences  in  the  various 

Afghans,  his  army  was  routed  by  them  in  1836,  armies  of  the  world.    For  example,  in  France  the 

but  this  reverse  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  highest  rank  is  that  of  Marshal  of  France,  and 

the  stability  of  his  rule,  even  in  the  most  recently  there  is  no  grade  corresponding  to  the  United 

acquired  districts,  and  his  reign  was  not  dis-  States  major-general;   in  Germany  the  generals 

turbed  by  a   single   revolt.     He  died  June   27,  are   classified   as   marshal-generals,    colonel-gen- 

1839.     He    was   totally   uneducated    and   could  erals,  generals  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery 

neither  read  nor  write,  but  his  administration  (commanding   army   corps),    lieutenant-generals 

was  energetic,  and,  for  an  Oriental  despotism,  (commanding     divisions),   and     major-generals 

equitable.    Consult  Griffin,  Ranjit-Singh  (Oxford,  (commanding  brigades) — there  are  no  brigadier- 

1892).  generals,  and  there  are  two  grades  of  captains, 

RANK,  rank,  Joseph  (1816-96).  An  Austrian  J"1  and  8econd  cla88-  Jn.Grea.t  *ritain  tJf  kit- 
novelist,  born  at  Friedrichsthal.  He  studied  law  tal!on1s  ar«  f  mmanded  by  lieutenant-colonels 
and  philosophy  in  Vienna,  but  devoted  himself  and  ^  field  batteries  by  majors.  The  grades  of 
entirely  to  literature,  and  won  reputation  with  non-commissioned  officers  other  than  sergeant 
the  popular  tales  Aue  dem  Bohmer  Wa Ide  ( 1843 ) ,  ftnd  corporal,  are  also  quite  different  in  the  differ- 
a  new  series  of  which,  Neue  Qeschickten  aua  dem  ent  armies.  _  .....  ,  , 
Bohmer  Walde,  was  published  in  1847.  These  Promotion  is  an  important  factor  in  rank  and 
and  his  other  village  stories  rank  among  command,  since  its  rate  determines  the  age  at 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  German  literature.  wh,c.h  ."V.  Partl,c,!lar  .rank  °r  command  w 
Klected  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  in  reached,  and  the  latter  is  a  very  important  ele- 
1848,  he  sided  with  the  moderate  liberals,  lived  me^.  m  the  organization  of  an  army,  because 
subsequently  at  Stuttgart,  Frankfort,  Weimar,  ^P»d  promotion  insures  to  the  higher  commands 
and  Nuremberg,  and  in  1861  became  secretary  of  young  and  therefore  energetic  officers  Germany 
the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Vienna,  being  afterwards  mav.  ta  take?  aa  the  *vPe  °f  *»  Continental 
appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  the  Imperial  ?.rmt,ea>  and.  *here  Promotion  from  second  to  first 
Opera.  His  numerous  novels  and  tales  include:  lieutenant  t*ke»  place  in  the  arm  of  the  servwe, 
Florin*  (1853)  ;  Geschichten  armer  Leute  (1853) ;  from  .firft  ^"tenant  to  captajn  by  corps,  from 
Ion  Flaus  zu  Haus  (1853);  Achtspdnnig  captom  to  major  in  the  arm  again,  and  above  that 
(1856) ;  Aua  Dorf  und  Stodt  (1860)  ;  Ein  Dorf-  m  the  entire  army;  transfers  are  often  made  in 
brutn  (1861)  ;  Im  Klosterhof  (1875)  ;  and  Der  order  to  equalize  promotion,  and  incapable  officers 
Seelenf anger  (1885).  Posthumously  appeared  are  retired;  in  the  general  staff  promotion  is 
Erinnerungen  aua  meinem  Leben  (Vienna,  1896).  more  .™pid  because  there  are  more  majors  than 
Consult  Prdll,  Joseph  Rank  (Prague,  1892).  captains,  and  the  former  are  continually  passing 
.i-                        o  ou{.  for  jcjyjgg  m  the  line.     Promotion  in  the 

BANK  AND  CO  TOT  AND.     In  the  military  German  army  has  been  as  follows:  to  first  lieu- 

or  naval  services,  the  different  steps  or  grades  tenant  after  7  years  of  service,  to  captain  after 

of  command  are  marked  by  a  distinct  title  of  12,  to  major  after  23,  to  lieutenant-colonel  after 

rank  or  standing.    The  rank  is  relative  to  the  30,  to  colonel  after  33,  and  to  major-general  after 
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36 ;  in  the  general  staff,  however,  captaincies  are  carry  the  account  to  the  eleventh  century.   Two 

attained  in  two  or  three  years,  less  than  in  the  additional  volumes  were  edited  by  his  assistants 

line,  and  majorities  three  or  four  years  earlier  after  his  death.     The  whole  was  published  in 

than   in   the   line.     See   Asmy   Organization;  nine  volumes    (1881-88).       All  his  works  are 

Abmies.  of  great  value  to  students  of  history.    Among 

BANKE,  ranlcc,  Johannes  (1836-).  A  Ger^  them  are,:  *>*«  serbische  Revolution  (1829),  re- 
man  physiologist  and  anthropologist,  born  at  published  as  Serbten  und  die  Turkei  im  19.  Jahr- 
Thurnau,  Bavaria.  He  was  educated  in  Munich,  ^undert  (1879) ;  Die  Verschworung  gegen  Ten- 
Berlin,  and  Paris,  became  a  lecturer  in  physiology  edl&  16i8  (1831) ;  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeit- 
at  Munich  in  1861,  in  1869  professor  extraordi-  alter '**  Reformation  (1839-47);  Franzosisehe 
nary  and  in  1886  full  professor  of  anthropology,  Geschichte,  vomehmheh  im  16.  und  11.  Jahr. 
his  being  the  first  chair  of  that  science  in  Ger-  hun^  (1852-61) ;  Englische  Geschichte  im  IS. 
many.  In  1889  he  became  curator  and  director  "J1*  *?-  Jwhundert  (1859-67) ;  Zur  deutschen 
of  the  collection  of  prehistoric  objects  of  Bavaria  Q™?™™  v°m  *€ty^(rt6*!n  ^  *iimdrew- 
presented  by  him  to  the  State.  Ranke  is  also  edi-  *!^afcr??^0f  reT  < 186*)  L0??*"*^  WSlkn' 
tor  of  the  Beitrage  zur  Anthropologic  und  Ur-  *****  ^8?9)  /  ZuJi  G^ohichtt '  DeutschUjnds  und 
geschichte  Bayerns,  of  the  Archiv  fur  Anthro-  ^ankretchs  xm  19.  Jahrhundert  (1887)  His 
pologie,  and  of  the  Korrespondenzblatt  of  the  collected  works  are  published  in  54  volumes, 
German  Anthropological  Society,  of  which  organi-  covering  the  whole  range  of  modern  European 
zation  he  was  chosen  general  secretary.  His  history.  He  died  in  Berlin.  Consult  his  auto- 
published  works  include  Tetanus  (1865),  Die  fT^V^.T?  ^J?^?'^ 
Ernahrung  des  Menschen  (1876),  Das  Blut  V  l^ve  (^ipzig  1890),  vols.  lm.-hv.  of  the col- 
(1878),  and  Beitrage  zur  physischen  Anthropo-  lected  works;  Guglia,  Leopold  von  Rankes  Leben 
logie  der  Bayem  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1883-92).  und    ^^     ( 1893)  ;     Guilland,    VAllemagm 

nouvelle  et  ses  htstortens,  Niebuhr,  Ranke,  Mom- 

RANKE,  Leopold  von  (1795-1886).    A  cele-  sen,  Bybel,  Treitschke  (Paris,  1899). 

brated    German   historian,   who,   with   Niebuhr,        _     m 

was  the  founder  of  the  modern  historical  school.  RANKINB,  ran'kln,  William  Johh  Mac- 
He  was  born  at  Wiehe,  in  Thuringia.  At  the  age  <*U0BW  (1820-72).  A  Scotch  engineer  and  physi- 
of  eighteen  he  went  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  cJst-  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and  studied  at 
where  he  studied  theology  and  the  classics.  In  the  University  of  that  city,  where  he  received 
1818  he  became  an  instructor  in  the  gymnasium  honors  *<*  essays  in  physics.  He  afterwards 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  field  was  classical  studied  civil  engineering  and  was  employed  on 
literature,  and  in  his  systematic  reading  of  the  an-  various  railways  in  Scotland  as  a  civil  engineer. 
cient  historians  he  was  aroused  to  the  possibility  **e  f*d  not  *n  ™  meantime  neglect  his  theoretical 
of  attaching  to  modern  history  that  interest  and  stu<*ies  and  communicated  a  number  of  valuable 
vitality,  the  lack  of  which  in  most  writers  had  PaPers  to  different  learned  societies.  In  1849  he 
repelled  him  from  the  subject.  When  his  studies  ™*  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
had  carried  him  by  gradual  chronological  pro-  Edinburgh  and  in  this  year  read  his  celebrated 
gression  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  Ranke  had  P*!**  °*  a  Formula  for  Circulating  the  Espanssm 
come  to  realize  his  mission,  and  thenceforth  he  °f  Liquids  by  Heat.  He  published  in  the  PAilo- 
turned  to  history  as  his  life  work.  He  first  pub-  sophical  Magazine  (1851)  a  paper  on  the  Ccn- 
lished  the  Geschichte  der  romanischen  und  ger-  trifugal  Theory  of  Elasticity  as  Applied  to  Gases 
manischen  V biker  von  UH-15S5  (1824).  He  and  vap°r8,  in  which  this  theory  was  elaborated. 
was  in  1825  appointed  professor  extraordinary  In  1853  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  entered  upon  a  and  submitted  to  that  body  a  paper  on  thermo- 
study  of  the  Venetian  Relations,  which  gave  him  dynamics,  On  the  Geometrical  Representation  of 
an  insight  into  the  historical  value  of  diplomatic  **•  Expansive  Action  of  Heat  After  delivering 
history,  the  use  of  which  became  one  of  the  ]f ture8  m.  the  university  at  Glasgow,  he  was 
marked  characteristics  of  his  work.  The  result  of  jj***?  "*"J?  P";ofeff?'  of  c,v,j.  enuring  in 
these  studies  was  his  Fursten  und  Volker  von  ™*\  institution  in  1855,  succeeding  Prof.  Lewis 
Sudeuropa  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrhundert  ( 1827 ) .  p°r<lon.  Rankme  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
He  next  received  a  commission  from  the  Prussian  *"™«™  of  the  science  of  thermodynamics  (q.v.), 
Government  to  go  to  Venice  and  investigate  the  M  Wlth  }*™  Kelvin  (then  Sir  William  Thom- 
archives  there,  and  in  1834-37  he  published  Die  f?11)  an<*  Clausius  he  put  in  permanent  form 
rbmischen  Papste,  ihre  Kirche  und  ihr  Staat  im  tn08e  P**1*  of  Carnot's  theory  which  agreed  with 
16.  und  11.  Jahrhundert  ( 10th  ed.  1900,  under  the  the  view  then  being  accepted  that  heat  and  work 
title  Die  rbmischen  Papste  i?i,  den  let z ten  vier  ar«  convertible.  In  applied  science  his  work  as 
Jahrhunderten) ,  a  work  which  attracted  the  at-  an  engineer  was  of  a  high  order,  and  he  was  the 
tention  of  the  entire  civilized  world.  In  1834  he  first  president  of  the  Institute  of  Engineers  in 
was  made  a  full  professor  at  Berlin.  Ranke's  Scotland.  He  was  also  consulting  engineer  to 
great  studies  of  the  Reformation  period  in  Ger-  tn€  Government  and  corporations  and  was  a  con- 
many,  France,  England,  and  Italy  all  form  parts  tributor  to  the  Engineer.  He  was  the  author  of 
of  one  related  whole.  These  works  are  the  the  following  books:  Manual  of  Applied  Mc- 
most  notable  and  important  of  Ranke's  volu-  chanics  (1858);  Manuals  of  the  Steam  Engine 
minous  contributions  to  historical  literature  and  and  Other  Prime  Movers  (1859)  ;  Manual  of  Ciril 
form  a  unique  study  of  the  period.  Ranke  be-  Engineering  (1862)  ;  Manual  of  Machinery  and 
came  historiographer  of  Prussia  in  1841,  and  Mill  Work  (1869);  Cyclopaedia  of  Machine  and 
was  the  recipient  of  many  honors  in  the  course  Hand  Tools  (1869).  These  have  enjoyed  a  well- 
of  his  long  life.  He  retired  from  his  chair  deserved  and  widespread  popularity  as  text  books 
in  Berlin  in  1871),  but  in  1880  began  the  pub-  and  have  passed  through  many  editions.  Ran- 
lication  of  a  universal  history.  The  volumes  kine  was  also  the  corresponding  and  general 
of  the  Welt  geschichte  published  before  his  death  editor  of  Shipbuilding  Theoretical  and  Practical 
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(1866).    His  Miscellaneous  and  Scientific  Paper*  at  the  Carlisle  Cavalry  School,  and  from  1851  to 

were  published  in  1880  and  contain  a  biographical  1854  served  in  New  Mexico.     He  was  assistant 

memoir  of  Prof.  P.  G.  Tait.  instructor  in  cavalry  tactics  at  West  Point  in 

BANSOM    (OF.,  Fr.  rancon,  from  Lat.  re-  ^^-55,  and  became  first  lieutenant  First  Cav- 

demptio,  redemption,  ransom,  from  redimere,  to  ?lr&  M"**  3j  }?56-    From  1855  £  1857  he  was 

buy  back,  redeem,  from  red-,  re-,  back  again,  m  Kansas  and  then  was  on  recruiting  service  or 

anew  +  emere,  to  buy).    A  price  paid  by  a  pris-  f™ni;™  du^  ^  186L  01He  ™?  "*?  ^P***? 
oner  of  war,  or  paid  on  his  behalf  in  considers  *>rat  Cavalry,  January  31,   1861,  but  resigned 
tion  of  his  being  granted  liberty  to  return  to  his  *»  commission  on  May  24th.    He  was  conimis- 
own  countrv.     In  early  times,  when  armies  re-  «oned   <*ptain  of   cavalry   in   the   Confederate 
ceived  little*  or  no  regular  pay,  the  soldier  looked  A™V»  organized  the  First  North  Carolina  Cav- 
for  his  reward  in  the  booty  he  might  capture,  alrv>  and  was  chosen  colonel.     In  November  he 
and  this  booty  included  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  commanded  at  Vienna,  Va.,  in  the  first  cavalry 
chattels  of  the  vanquished.    The  conqueror  had  *anmator  of  the  war.    On  March  6,  1862,  he  was 
the  option  of  slaying  his  prisoner;  but  for  his  ma<Je  bngadier-general  to  reorganize  the  cavalry 
profit  he  would  make  him  his  slave  or  sell  him  ™  ^e  West  and  Southwest,  but  after  the  fall 
into  slavery.     The  transition  would  be  natural  ?f  New.  Be™  **■■»£  J?  ^P**  *£?  F^1?1 
to  accepting  compensation  from  the  prisoner  him-  'orces  J*  ^ ^™  North  Carolina.     During  the 
self  and  setting  him  at  liberty.    In  modern  war-  ^ven  Days' battles  in  June- July  1862,  he  was  at- 
fare,  where  the  fighting  is  done  by  professional  or  tached.  to  ?u#:r'8  ndlv,181°?:  .  ?n  th?  Maryland 
paid  soldiers,   pecuniary   ransoms   are   scarcely  campaign     in    Walker  s    division,    I^ngstreet  s 
ever  resorted  to,  freedom  being  granted  to  pris-  ™rPs>  he  *°ok  Part  ,n.  ^e  eduction  of  Harper's 
oners  in  exchange  for  others  of  corresponding  Fe"7>  M*  ™?  fT^7  «»ninended  for  judg- 
rank  captured  on  the  opposite  side.    In  interna-  ment  and  skiU  at  Antietam.    At  Fredericksburg 
tional  law  the  term  ransom  is  also  sometimes  he  commanded  the  division  and  had  immediate 
employed  to  describe  a  sum  paid  to  redeem  cap-  charge  of  the  defense  of  Marys  Heights.    Until 
tured  property,  such  as  ships  and  the  like.    For  ^ay,  1863  he  was  in  charge  of  the  defense  of  the 
example,  Tship  captured  by  a  privateer  may  be  Weldon  "^road,  but  on  his  promotion  to  be  ma- 
redeemed  by  her  owners  at  an  agreed  price,  and  Jorgeneral  was  assigned  to  the  district  including 
is  then  entitled  to  a  'ransom  bill'  from  her  cap-  Appomattox  and  Blackwater     In  October    186$ 
tors,  that  is,  an  instrument  which  is  supposed  he  wa?,P  ?>pmand  in  East  Tennessee  and  South- 
to  assure  her  safe  conduct  to  her  native  ports,  ™st  Virginia,  and  remained  until  April    1864, 
provided  she  follows  a  prescribed  course.  wh«J  h<LWaS  reca"ed  for  the  defense  of  Rich- 
r                                       r  mond.    He  opposed  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred 
RANDOM,   Matthew  Whitakeb    (1826—).  and  commanded  Beauregard's  left  at  Drewry's 
An  American  soldier  and  statesman,  born  in  War-  Bluff,  May  16.     In  June  he  commanded  Early's 
ren  County,  N.  C.    He  graduated  at  the  Univer-  cavalry  against  General  Hunter,  and  in  the  expe- 
sity  of  North  Carolina  in  1847,  and  was  admit-  dition  into  Maryland.     In  September  he  served 
ted  to  the  bar  in  the  same  year.    In  1852  he  was  ^  president  of  the  court  of  inquiry  concerning 
Presidential  elector  on  the  Whig  ticket,  and  from  Morgan's  operations  in  Kentucky  and  in  Novem- 
1852  to  1855  was  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  ber  was  assigned  to   Charleston.     Illness  corn- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1858-60,  pdled  him  to  resign  this  position,  and  he  sur- 
and  in  1861  was  one  of  the  three  peace  commis-  rendered  to  General  Howard  at  Warrenton,  May 
sioners  sent   to   the   Congress  of  the   Southern  2,  1865.    For  a  time  he  served  as  express  agent 
States  at  Montgomery,  Ala.    When  his  State  se-  and  city  marshal  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  then 
ceded,  he  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  engaged  in  farming  until  1878.  In  that  year  he 
First  Infantry,   June   3d,   but  was   soon  made  waa    appointed    superintendent    of    the    United 
colonel  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment.    With  this  states    harbor   and    river    improvements    about 
he  was   in   the   Seven   Days'  battles,   and   was  jjew  Berne. 

twice  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill.    At  Antietam  he  ••«**"  „  -,         

was  in  command  of  the  brigade  during  part  of  BANSOIE,  Thomas  Edward  Greenfield 
the  engagement.  After  Fredericksburg  he  served  (1834-64).  An  American  soldier.  He  was  born 
in  North  Carolina,  and  when  promoted  brigadier-  **  Norwich,  Vt.,  studied  at  Norwich  University, 
general  was  assigned  to  the  brigade  formerly  »«<*  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  elected 
commanded  by  his  brother,  Robert.  During  the  maJor  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Volunteers.  Pro- 
Gettvsburg  campaign  he  was  in  command  of  the  moted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel,  he  took  part  in 
Suffolk  line,  and  checked  the  advance  toward  ^e  attacks  on  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and 
Weldon  in  July.  His  brigade  suffered  heavily  in  distinguished  himself  at  Shiloh.  He  served  on 
the  recapture  of  Plymouth,  N.  C,  in  April,  1864.  the  staff  of  General  Grant,  was  promoted  to  be 
Afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  Virginia,  and  brigadier-general,  fought  at  Vicksburg,  and  corn- 
served  before  Petersburg,  and  on  the  Crater  line,  manded  a  division  in  the  Red  River  campaign. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1864  he  commanded  a  He  subsequently  commanded  the  Seventeenth 
division,  though  his  appointment  as  major-general  Corps  in  the  operations'  about  Atlanta,  and  waa 
was  not  confirmed.  He  was  particularly  compli-  promoted  to  be  major-general.  Consult:  Wilson, 
mented  by  General  Lee  for  the  assault  on  Hare's  Sketches  of  Illinois  OffUxrs  (1862). 
Hill  March  25,  1865,  and  was  engaged  at  Five  bajtsOMB,  ran'sum,  Abthu*  (1834-).  An 
Forks.     At  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  English  phvaician,  specialist  in  pulmonary  com- 

^To'-Tf  USrtl1  el6Ct5d  toi?*  Un,lt€d  8^tfon!enatS  Plaints.     He  was  bom  in  Manchester,  and  was 

in  1872.    He  served  continuously  until  1895,  and  £ducated   at  Trinity   Colle        j^^    at  Caiu8 

gained  great  influence  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  CoUege%  Cambridge,  at  Saint  George's  Hospital 

RANSOM,  RoBERf  ( 1828— ) .     An  American  in  London,  and  in  Paris.    He  lectured  on  biology 

soldier,  born  in  Warren  County,  N.  C.    He  gradu-  at  Cambridge  from  1857  to  1861,  taught  hygiene 

ated  at  West  Point  in  1850.    In  1850-51  he  was  and  public  health  at  Owens  College  up  to  1895, 


and  became  fellow  of  tfae  College  of  State  Medi- 
cine. Ransome  was  lecturer  on  phthisis  before 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  1890,  and  wrote: 
Btethometry  (187(1)  ;  Prognosis  in  Lung  Disease 
(1882)  ;  Causes  of  Consumption  (1884)  ;  Treat- 
ment of  Phthisis  ( 1896)  ;  and  Researches  on  Tu- 
berculosis { 1807,  winning  the  Weber-Parkea 
Prize). 

BANTERS.  An  alleged  English  sect  of  the 
Commonwealth  period  of  antinomian  views.  They 
were  charged  with  immoral  practices  and  were 
speedily  suppressed.  Thomas  Fuller,  in  bis 
Church  History,  associates  them  with  the  Fami- 
lists.  Probably  many  of  the  stories  about  them 
were  idle  gossip.  The  Primitive  Methodists  were 
also  called  Ranters  because  of  the' violent  physical 
phenomena  which  attended  their  worship. 

BANTOTJX,  ran'tiKSI,  Kobebt,  Jr.  (1805-52). 
An  American  lawyer  and  political  leader.  He 
was  born  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1826,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829, 
and  established  himself  in  practice  at  Gloucester. 
He  rapidly  won  distinction  in  his  profession,  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  supporters  of  Andrew 
Jackson  in  the  State,  and  from  1834  to  1838  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  commission  to  revise  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1837  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Edward  Everett  a  member  of  the  first 
State  Board  of  Education.  In  1838  be  removed 
to  Boston,  where  his  connection  with  several  legal 
cases  of  great  importance  added  to  bis  growing 
reputation.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  Boston,  and  from  1845  to  1840  was 
United  States  District  Attorney.  In  1852  he 
defended  Thomas  Sims,  the  first  slave  reclaimed 
under  the  Fugitive  Stave  Act  from  New  England. 
Id  1851  he  was  elected  to  tbe  United  States 
Senate  to  fill  out  the  remainder  of  the  term  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  was  elected  to  Congress  as  the  candidate  of 
Democrats  and  Free  Soilers.  His  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  to  the  gen- 
eral pro-slavery  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
led  to  his  exclusion  from  the  convention  of  1852, 
which  nominated  Franklin  Pierce  for  the  Presi- 

RANULA  (Lat.,  little  frog;  so  called  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  of  the  form  of  the  swelling 
to  a  frog) .  A  cystic  tumor  on  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  due  to  obstruction  and  dilatation  of  one 
of  the  several  ducts  of  tbe  salivary  glands  or 
mucous  follicles,  opening  under  the  tongue.  The 
tumor  contains  a  glairy  fluid,  resembling  mucus 
or  saliva,  and  as  it  increases  in  size  pushes  the 
tongue  to  the  opposite  side.  Ranula  is  not  pain- 
ful, and  these  tumors  sometimes  reach  a  consider- 
able size  before  relief  is  sought.  The  usual 
method  of  treatment  is  by  free  incision,  or  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  sac  wall ;  if  this  is  not 
effective,  and  the  sac  refills,  the  interior  is 
touched  with  a  caustic  such  as  nitrate  of  silver 
or  pure  carbolic  acid,  to  produce  an  adhesive 
inflammation  ol  its  walls. 

ItANTiNCTTT.  A11KJR  ( Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Lat.  ranunculus,  sort  of  medicinal  plant, 
diminutive  of  rana,  frog) ,  Crowfoot  Family.  A 
natural  order  of  about  700  widely  distributed 
species  of  dicotyledonous  herbs  or  sometimes 
shrubs,  and.  with  few  tropical  exceptions,  natives 
of  cold  damp  climates.  Acridity  1b  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  tbe  order,  a  property  which 
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disappears  or  is  greatly  reduced  by  drying  or 
heating.  Some  are  reputed  poisonous;  some  are 
used  in  medicine;  some  have  been  used  as  food. 
Many  of  tbe  species  produce  beautiful  Boners, 
e.g.  ranunculus,  anemone,  larkspur,  peooy,  colum- 
bine, clematis  (qq.v.).  The  classification  and 
chief  genera  according  to  Prantl  are  as  follows: 
Peonies: — Peonia ;  Hellebores — Caltha,  Trolliun, 
Helleborus,  Nigella,  Acttea,  Aquilegia,  Delphin- 
ium, Aconitum;  Anemone* — Anemone,  Clematis, 
Ranunculus,  and  Thatictrum. 

RANTJNCULTJS.  A  genus  of  about  250  spe- 
cies of  mostly  perennial  herbs  of  tbe  natural 
order  Rsnuncuiacee,  some  of  them  (crowfoots 
and  buttercups)  common  in  pastures  and  gar- 
dens, many  (apearworts)  in  moist  places,  other- 
wholly  aquatic.  Ranunculus  Asialicus,  Asiatic 
ranunculus,  or  garden  ranunculus,  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  has  been  cultivated  by  florists  in 
Europe  for  almost  300  years.  From  clusters  of 
small  tubers  develops  an  erect  branched  slem. 
bearing  bipartite  leaves,  and  in  the  numerous 
cultivated  varieties,  large  single  or  double  ter- 
minal flowers,  of  various  brilliant  colors.  The 
ranunculus  is  propagated  by  seed,  by  offset  tu- 


bers, or  by  dividing  the  clusters  of  tubers,  which 
may  be  taken  up  in  summer,  after  the  leaves  die, 
and  for  greenhouse  work  planted  in  rich  friable 
soil  in  late  autumn  or  for  outdoor  use  in  earlr 
spring.  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  sometimes  called 
pile  wort  and  lesser  celandine,  a  very  common 
European  species  escaped  from  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  else- 
where, is  used  as  a  pot-herb,  and  the  small  tubers 
are  used  for  food,  tbeir  acridity  disappearing 
when  they  are  boiled.    Ranunculus  acris,  Itwiu*- 
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cuius  repens,  etc.,  abundant  in  pastures,  are  sup-        BAOTJX,  ra'oTK,  Jean  (1677*1734).  A  French 

posed  to  give  an  unpleasant  taste  to  milk  and  genre  and  portrait  painter,  born  at  Montpellier. 

butter  if  eaten  while  fresh  by  cattle,  but  their  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ranc,  in  his  native  city,  and 

acridity  is  lost  in  drying,  and  they  are  not  in-  of  Bon  Boulogne  in  Paris,  where  he  won  the  Prix 

jurious  to  hay,  except  as  they  are  less  desirable  de  Rome  in  1704.    His  reception  picture  "Tele- 

than  grass,  clover,  etc.     See  Plates  of  Butter-  machus  and  Calypso"  is  in  the  Louvre.    Most  of 

cup;  Dicotyledons.  his  works  are  portraits  of  actresses  as  mytho- 

BANVIEB,  raN'vya',  Louis  Antoine  (1835  ^H"*1  personages.  These  include  Mile.  Prevost 
-).  A  French  histologist,  born  in  Lyons.  He  a8  *  Bacchante,  and  Mile.  Quinant  as  Amphitrite, 
studied  medicine  there  and  in  Paris;  received  and"  subjects  such  as  "Young  Girl  Reading  a  Let- 
his  degree  in  1865;  was  adjunct  of  the  histologi-  *«» '  »  <*•  \?uy™>  *n*  "Flor*\  «  ^e  Histori- 
cal laboratory  in  the  College  de  France  until  J*}  Society,  New  York  City.  His  style  is  grace- 
1875,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  ^1  and  pleasmg,  but  artificial  There  are  works 
general  anatomy;  and  was  elected  to  the  Acad-  by  him  at  Versailles,  Berlin,  and  in  the  Hermitage 
emy  of  Medicine  in   1886,  and  in   1887  to  the  afc  st-  Petersburg. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  zoological  section.        BAPALLO,  ra-pftlld.    A  winter  resort  in  the 

His  works,  which  cover  almost  every  branch  of  Province  of  Genoa,  Italy,  situated  on  the  Gulf 

histology,    include:    Legons  d'anatomie  generate  of  Genoa,  16  miles  by  rail  east  by  south  of  Genoa 

(1878-79)  ;     Manuel     d'histologie     pathologique  (Map:  Italy,  D  3).  Rapallo  has  manufactures  of 

(with  Cornil,  1869-72) ;   Trait*  technique  d'his-  lace  and  olive  oil,  and   fisheries  of  coral   and 

tologie    (1875-88;  in  German  and  Russian  ver-  tunny.    Population  (commune),  in  1901,  10,765. 
wons  also)  ;  and  Lecons  d'anatomie  g&nSrale  sur        ■»«.,*,.    ..         ,fT,     ,„„  , 

ie  systeme  musculaire  (1890).  ***?    <fr0D3  U?>  MLGer    rapen,  to  seize, 

_V  ^  snatch,  Ger.  raff  en,  to  snatch,  Eng.  rap,  to  carry 

BANZ  DES  VACHES,  raNs  da  vash   ( Swiss  away>   seize,  confused  with  the   unrelated  Lat. 

Fr.,  lowing  of  the  cows,  or,  line  of  the  cows).    A  rapere,  to  seize).     The  crime  of  having  carnal 

name  applied  to  certain  simple  native  melodies  knowledge  of  a  woman  against  her  consent  and 

of  the  Swiss  Alps,  which  are  usually  sung  by  the  by  force.    The  essence  of  the  offense  is  that  force 

herdsmen,  and  played  by  them  when  driving  their  be  used,  and  it  is  immaterial  what  is  the  age  of 

herds  to  and  from  the  pasture,  on  the  alpenhorn  the  woman,  and  whether  she  is  married  or  single, 

(q.v.).    It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  music  that  it  chaste  or  unchaste.     The  only  difference  caused 

is  seldom  in  tune,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  by  the  habitual  unchastity  of  the  woman  is  that 

eleventh  overtone  (a  tone  between  P  and  F&)  on  jn  BUCh  a  case  it  is  less  easy  to  satisfy  the  jury 

the  alpenhorn.     Its  principal  characteristics  are  that  the  element  of  consent  was  wanting.     The 

rising  and  falling  broken  chords,  repetitions,  and  two  elements  of  rape  are  the  carnal  knowledge 

(when  sung)  the  use  of  the  jodler.    A  collection  an<i  the  force  used.     As  to  the  element  of  re- 

of  ranz  des  vaches,  along  with  other  Swiss  melo-  sistance  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  or  force  on 

dies   {Sammlung  von  Schweizer  Kuhreigen  und  the  part  of  the  man,  several  niceties  often  occur 

Volksliedem) ,  was  published  at  Berne,  in  1818;  jn  the  application  of  the  law,  from  the  great 

and  these  airs  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Allge-  variety  of  circumstances  attending  this  crime. 

meines  Schvceizer  Liederbuch  (1851).     The  ranz  with  regard  to  an  idiot  woman,  or  an  infant  of 

des  vaches  of  Switzerland  are  ruder  in  their  char-  •  tender  years,  it  has  been  held  that  it  is  not 

acter  than  the  mountain  melodies  of  the  Tyrol,  necessary  to  prove  resistance  on  her  part,  and 

with  which  they  are  sometimes  confounded.  that  the  crime  may  be  committed  though  she 

RAOTJXT,  ri/oTfl',  Francois  Mabie  (1830-  made  no  resistance.  If  consent  be  extorted  by 
1901 ) .  A  French  chemist,  born  at  Fournes,  Nord,  fear  and  threats,  or  where  several  men  join  to- 
and  educated  in  Paris,  -where  he  became  doctor  gether,  and  resistance  is  useless,  this  is  the  same 
of  physical  science  in  1862.  He  became  professor  as  using  violence  to  overpower  the  woman.  Where 
of  chemistry  (1870)  and  then  (1889)  dean  of  the  woman  is  stupefied  by  drink  so  that  the 
the  faculty  of  science  in  the  University  of  Gre-  power  of  resistance  is  annihilated  it  is  the  same 
noble.  His  earlier  studies  were  in  electro-chem-  as  knocking  her  down.  In  case  force  is  used  in 
istry ;  but  he  is  better  known  for  his  work  on  the  first  instance,  but  the  woman  afterwards  con- 
the  "freezing  point  and  boiling  point  of  solutions,  sents,  the  crime  of  rape  will  not  be  committed, 
About  1884  he  discovered  the  general  law  of  the  though  the  evidence  may  establish  the  crime  of 
freezing  of  solutions,  demonstrating  that  the  de-  assault.  Some  difficult  cases  have  occurred  with 
pression  of  the  freezing  point  of  a  liquid,  caused  reference  to  married  women  who  have  been  be- 
by  dissolving  in  it  equal  quantities  of  substances,  guiled  by  men  personating  their  husbands,  and  so 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  molecular  weights  been,  in  a  sense,  cheated  out  of  their  consent.  But 
of  the  latter.  In  1886  he  produced  experimental  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided  by  courts,  both  in 
evidence  showing  that  a  similar  law  holds  good  England  and  America,  that  such  an  offense  was 
for  the  vapor-tension  (and  hence  the  boiling  not  rape.  Other  courts  have  held  it  to  be  rape, 
point)  of  solutions.  Raoult's  researches  thus  declaring  that*  the  act  which  the  woman  per- 
rarnished  the  experimental  basis  of  the  modern  mitted  under  such  deceit  cannot  properly  be  re- 
theory  of  solutions,  developed  principally  by  garded  as  the  real  act  which  took  place.  Modern 
Van't  Hoff  and  Arrhenius.  The  importance  of  statutes  have  declared  this  to  be  the  right  view, 
this  theory  cannot  be  overestimated.  But  the  They  frequently,  also,  punish  the  carnal  knowl- 
imraediate  practical  value  of  Raoult's  laws  lies  edge  of  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  whether 
in  the  fact  that  they  permit  of  determining  the  they  have  given  consent  or  not. 
molecular  weight  of  innumerable  substances  that  One  of  the  important  circumstances  attending 
are  non-volatile,  but  that  are  soluble  in  some  the  crime  of  rape  is  the  mode  of  proof,  and  in 
liquid.  See  Solution;  Molecules — Moleculab  this  respect  it  differs  from  other  crimes.  It  is 
Weights;  Freezing  Point;  Boiling  Point;  Pis-  held  to  be  all  but  essential,  as  a  corroboration  of 
sociation.  the  woman's  story,  that  if  her  cries  of  resistance 
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were  not  heard,  at  all  events  she  should  have,  family  name  is  often  written  Sanzio.    He  was 

immediately  after  the  offense,  complained  on  the  born  at  Urbino,  on  Good  Friday  (March  28th), 

first  opportunity  to  her  friends  or  relatives.     It  1483,  according  to  Vasari,  but  according  to  the 

is  not  allowed  to  give  in  evidence  the  particulars  inscription  upon  his  tomb  by  Cardinal  Berabo, 

of  such  complaint,  but  merely  the  fact  that  she  on    April    6th.      His    father,    Giovanni    Saoti 

made  a  complaint  against  some  person.     Unless  (q.v.),    was    a    painter   of   some    merit  and  a 

this  important  particular  be  proved,  her  evidence  poet,  and  his  mother,  Magia,  was  the  daughter 

is  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  and  may  be  of  Battista  Ciarla,  a  merchant  of  Urbino.    Of 

discredited  by  the  jury.    One  of  the  common  de-  Raphael's  youth  almost  nothing  is  known.    His 

fenses  to  a  charge  of  rape  is  the  unchastity  of 'the  mother  died  in  1491,  and  he  came  under  the  care 

woman,  the  object  being  to  render  it  unlikely  that  of  a  young  stepmother,  against  whom  he  appeared 

she  did  not  consent,  and  hence  it  is  in  practice  in  a  lawsuit  after  his  father's  death  in  1494. 

considered  a  proper  question  for  the  prisoner's  He  probably  received  a  good  education,  and  grew 

counsel  to  put  to  her  whether  she  had  not  had  up  in  the  refined  and  artistic  atmosphere  of  the 

connection  with  the  prisoner  before  or  with  other  Court  of  Urbino.     Like  his  father,  he  stood  in 

men;  but  at  the  same  time  she  is  cautioned  by  high  favor  with  Duke  Guidobaldo  and  his  wife, 

the  judge  that  she  is  not  bound  to  answer  such  and  especially  with  Giovanna  delle  Rovere,  the 

questions  unless  she  likes.     If,  however,  she  de-  Duke's   sister.     He  acquired   the   rudiments  of 

nies  the  accusation,  witnesses  may  be  called  to  painting  from  his  father,  inheriting  from  him  a 

contradict  her  on  that  point.  genial  eclecticism,  but,  by  reason  of  the  father's 

At  common  law,  a  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  early  death,  his  real  instruction  began  with  an- 

age  was  conclusively  presumed  incapable  of  the  other   master.     According  to   the   former  view, 

crime  of  rape.    By  Btatute,  in  many  of  our  States,  based  upon  Vasari,  he  studied  with  Perugino  at 

this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence.  Perugia;      but     Perugino's     movements    before 

Consult:    May,    The   Law   of    Crimes    (Boston,  1499     render     this     view     extremely    unlikely. 

1893);    Beale,    Cases   on   Criminal  Laic    (Cam-  Morelli  has  shown  that  Raphael's  earliest  works 

bridge,    Mass.,    1894)  ;    Clark    and    Lindsall,    A  resemble  those  of  Timoteo  Viti    (q.v.),  an  Um- 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Crimes  (St.  Paul,  1900).  brian  painter,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Francis  at 

A  division  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  ?±Sna'  a*d  reside?  atf  Urbino  ^tween  H95  and 


England.  See  Shibe.  '  1500,  of  whom  we  also  know  that  he  was  a  friend 
i»  a  •»•«  *  °*  Raphael.  As  Perugino  did  not  return  to 
SAFE  (from  Lot.  rapa,  rapum,  Gk.  fid™,  Perugia  until  1499-1500,  it  was  probably  then 
rhapys,  fidfvs,  r haphys,  turnip) ,  Br assica  cam-  that  Raphael  became  his  assistant.  He  imitated 
pestns  A  European  and  Asiatic  herb  of  the  his  master  so  closely  that  their  works  of  this 
natural  order  Crucifer»  resembling  a  turnip  in  period  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish.  He  was 
general  growth,  but  with  a  spindle-shaped  root.  ai80  mucn  influenced  by  Pinturicchio,  though  it  is 
It  is  widely  grown  in  Europe  for  the  oil  ex-  doubtful  whether  he  assisted  him,  as  Vasari 
pressed  from  its  seed  (  coleseed')  and  for  its  8tates  in  the  fre8coes  of  the  Cathedral  of  Siena, 
foliage,  which  is  an  important  stock  food.  In  Very  important  for  this  early  period  is  the  so- 
America  the  latter  is  its  only  use.  The  very  called  Raphael's  "Sketch  Book"  in  the  Academy 
leafy  plant  grows  from  1  to  3  feet  tall  and  is  of  Venice,  a  collection  of  drawings  by  various 
cultivated  either  broadcast  or  in  drills  like  tur-  Umbrian  masters,  which  Morelli  has  shown  are 
nips  in  deep  rich  well-drained  friable  soil  and  in  mainly  by  pmturicchio,  though  a  few  are  prob- 
cool  climates  It  is  a  valuable  green  manure,  ably  bJy  Raphael  after  his  designs, 
since  it  effectively  smothers  weeds.  It  is  espe-  AU  (he  ^orkg  of  Raphael  up  to  the  time  of  his 
cially  esteemed  as  a  sheep  food  For  dairy  cattle  removal  to  Florence  in  1504  belong  to  his  Urn- 
it  is  less  useful,  since,  unless  fed  with  caution,  brian  iod  The  earliest,  according  to  Morelli. 
it  may  unpleasantly  flavor  the  milk.  ig  a  S£M  „Saint  Michael"  in  the  Louvre,  which 
BAPE  OF  LUCBECE,  The.  ( 1 )  A  poem  by  also  possesses  "Apollo  and  Marsyas"  and  "Saint 
Shakespeare  (1594),  founded  on  the  story  of  George  and  the  Dragon"  of  the  same  period. 
Lucretia  and  Tarquinius  Sextus.  (2)  A  drama  Best  known  of  all  is  the  charming  "The  Knight's 
by  Thomas  Hey  wood  (1630).  Dream"  (National  Gallery,  London),  an  alle- 
BAPE  OF  THE  LOCK,  The.  A  mock-heroic  g01^  resembling  the  mythical  vision  of  Her- 
poem  by  Alexander  Pope  (1712),  enlarged  in  cules-  These  worlcs  closely  resemble  those  of 
1714,  written  to  smooth  over  a  quarrel  caused  Timoteo  Viti,  in  form  and  miniature-like  execu- 
by  young  Lord  Petre's  cutting  off  a  lock  of  Miss  tion»  as  wel1  a8  in  a  delightful  poetic  sentiment- 
Arabella  Fermor's  hair.  The  poem  describes  this  For  Raphael's  Madonnas  of  the  Umbrian  period, 
incident  with  airy  grace  and  vivacity,  delicately  8ee  Madonna. 
satirizing  the  social  life  of  the  time*  Raphael's    more    ambitious    works    resemble 

BAPE  OF  THE  SABINES.     A  fine  marble  T?"^*  F"*?  ^tWl*u    ""  eve^hil** 

..           r    *Vv^^    •  j    t»  .           ,,?-»;  more  refined  and  artistic,  the  space  composition 

group,  the  work  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna  (1583),  ig    ^^       the    ^^^    mo£    careful    and 

representing  a  young  Roman  carrying  off  a  wo-  p„werful.     After  the  departure  of  Perugino  in 

man  of  the  Sabines  over  the  body  of  a  prostrate  ^  h<J                  M  an  FindepelldCTlt  ^^r  ,t 

warrior.     It  stands  in  the  Loggia  de    Lanzi  m  Pemgia  inTi*  "Coronation  ofthe  Virgin,"  now 

f„:X  p-     I*         6  TSbjSt  18/r<t,ted  ,D  *  P'i"-4"  »  the  Vatican  Gallery.     He  executed  three  in.- 

ing  by  Giordano,  m  the  Dresden  Museum,  and  in  m-*a„4.  aHA-~ijkMa  ;„  *i»«  «n;^v^,;«„  mm  a; 

one  by  Rubens,  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Lon-  fig*  ^0^1^ ^^^^^1 

fixion,"  being  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mond  in 

BAPHAEL   SANTI,   ra'fa-Sl    san't*    (1483-  London,  the  other,  the  famous  "Sposaliao*  ( Mar- 

1520).     The  most  celebrated  painter  of  modern  riage    of    the    Virgin),    in    the    Brera,    Milan. 

times,  also  noted  as  an  architect.     The  modern  The  latter  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of 

Italian  form  of  his  name  is  Raffaello,  and  his  the  same  subject  by  Perugino  at  Caen,  though 
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Berenson  has  lately  pronounced  the  Caen  picture  minding  somewhat  of  Bartolommeo's  "Last  Judg- 

a  copy  of  Raphael's  picture     by     Lo     Spagna.  ment."    For  Lady  Atalanta  Baglione  of  the  rul- 

Raphael's  work  is  infinitely  more   refined  and  ing  family  of  Perugia,  he  executed  "Entombment 

symmetrical,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  Christ"   (Borghese  Gallery,  Rome),  an  altar- 

of  his  Umbrian  period.     Morel li  has  justly  as-  piece  in  memory  of  her  murdered  son.   This  is  his 

signed  to  Raphael  the     realistic     portrait     of  most    original    composition    of    the    Florentine 

Perugino  in  the  Borghese   Gallery,  Rome,   for-  period,  and  shows  the  influence  of  Michelangelo, 

nierly  attributed  to  Holbein.  Two  apostles  of  Herculean  strength  bear  to  the 

Equipped  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  tomb  the  body  of  Christ  mild  and  beautiful  in 

the  Duke  of  Urbino's  sister  to  Soderini,  the  gon-  death,  while  Magdalen  clasps  his  hand,  and  in  the 

falonier   of  Florence,  Raphael  removed  to  that  background  the  Virgin  sinks  into  unconsciousness, 

city  in  1504.    The  opportunities  for  the  develop-  To  the  same  period  belongs  the  beautiful  three- 

ment  of  a  young  artist  were  at  that  time  the  quarter  figure  of  "Saint  Catharine"  in  the  Na- 

most  favorable  imaginable.     Florence  was  in  an  tional   Gallery,   London.     Of   his   portraits   the 

artistic  ferment  over  the  battle  of  the  giants,  chief  are   those   of   Angelo   Doni   and   his   wife 

Michelangelo  and  Leonardo,  in  their  rival  car-  (1505),    the    latter    recalling    Leonardo's  "Gio- 

toons    for   the    Palazzo   Vecchio    (see    Michel-  conda,"  the  "Donna  Gravida" — all  in  the  Pitti 

angelo;  Vraci),  and  Fra  Bartolommeo  had  just  Palace-r-and  Raphael's  own  youthful  likeness  in 

returned  to  the  brush  with  new  designs  and  am-  the  Uffizi.    All  of  these  date  from  the  early  part 

bitions  in  art.    The  youthful  Raphael  studied  the  of  his  Florentine  period. 

frescoes  of  Masaccio  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  From  a  letter  of  Raphael's,  dated  April  21, 
whose  "Adam  and  Eve"  we  recognize  in  his  own  1508,  we  know  that  he  was  then  still  in  Florence, 
Vatican  frescoes,  and  the  sculpture  of  Donatello,  but  from  another  of  September  5th,  that  he  was 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  admirable  replica  ( 1506)  of  at  Rome  in  the  service  of  the  Pope.  His  fellow 
the  Louvre  "Saint  George,"  now  in  the  Hermitage,  citizen  of  Urbino,  the  architect  Bramante,  induced 
Saint  Petersburg,  into  which  he  has  introduced  Julius  II.  to  call  him  thither.  With  his  ac- 
the  dramatic  action  of  one  of  Donatello's  reliefs  customed  tact  in  making  the  best  use  of  artists, 
in  Orsanmichele.  From  Leonardo  he  learned  the  Pope  commissioned  him  to  fresco  four  cham- 
modeling  and  chiaro-oscuro ;  from  Michelangelo  bers  of  the  Vatican.  They  were  small,  irregular- 
ana  tomy  and  dramatic  action;  from  Fra  Bartolom-  ly  built,  and  poorly  lighted,  but  Raphael,  aided 
meo  composition  and  the  art  of  enlivening  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Bramante,  trans- 
statuesque  groups  by  contrasts.  His  intense  dili-  formed  them  into  spacious  halls,  with  far  vistas 
gence  is  proved  by  his  surviving  sketches  of  and  beautiful  architectural  effects.  In  this  work 
Michelangelo's  and  Leonardo's  cartoons,  and  by  the  development  of  his  art  during  the  Roman 
the  innumerable  studies  for  his  pictures.  Though  period  may  best  be  traced.  The  first  room  which 
usually  begun  with  his  adoption  of  a  figure  or  an  he  decorated  was  the  Camera  della  Segnatura 
idea  of  some  other  master,  his  studies  end  in  (1500-11),  so  called  from  the  Papal  signatures 
something  quite  Raphaelesque.  written  there.      It  is  by  far  the  best,  because 

Raphael's  development  during  the  Florentine  executed  almost  entirely  by  his  own  hand.    The 

period   can  best  be  traced  in  his  Madonnas,  in  general  plan  of  the  decoration  was  to  represent 

which  the  influence  of  the  various  masters  is  most  the  four  spiritual  powers  "Theology,"  "Philoso- 

apparent.     Though,  like  the  Florentine,  he  por-  phy,"  "Poetry,"  and  "Justice,"  typified  by  beauti- 

trays      the    simple     relation     of     mother     and  ful  female  figures  occupying  medallions  in  the 

child,    his   works    are    essentially    original     in  ceiling  of  the  room.    On  one  of  the  large  walls, 

the  earnestness  of  form,  the  elimination  of  the  under     "Theology,"     is     the     celebrated     "Dis- 

accidental,  and  in  the  absolute  harmony  of  all  puta,"    in    two    divisions.     Grouped    about    an 

parts   both  in  color  and  line.     The  first  early  altar    on    the    earth    below,    grave    theologians 

example  is  the  "Madonna  del  Gran  Duca"  (Pitti  and    laymen    are    discussing    the    mystery    of 

Palace),   still   Umbrian   in   the    draperies    and  the    Trinity.         One    of    them    points    upward, 

rather  resembling  Timoteo  Viti  than  Perugino.  where,  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  heavens,  the  mys- 

The  transition  from  fourteenth-century  Umbrian  tery  is  revealed.     While  this  work  is  still  Flor- 

to  Raphael's  own  style  is  seen  in  the  four  de-  entine  in  character,  the  wall  under  "Philosophy," 

lightful  examples   at   Berlin,   Vienna,   Florence,  the    "School    of   Athens,"    shows    a   more    inde- 

and  Paris,  in  which  the  Virgin  is  represented  pendent  and  classic  art.    The  scene  is  laid  in  a 

with  the  infants  Christ  and  John  in  the  midst  beautiful  architectural  hall,   in  which    all    the 

of  a  beautiful  landscape.    All  show  the  influence  philosophers  and  wise  men  of  antiquity,  grouped 

of  Leonardo  in  sentiment  and  composition,  and  about   Plato   and   Aristotle,   are   discussing  the 

the  last  named,  "La  belle  jardiniere,"  is  one  of  problem  of  life.    Among  the  philosophers  to  the 

the  most  perfect  of  Raphael's  creations.    The  last  right  Raphael  has  introduced  his  own  portrait 

of  Raphael's  Madonnas  executed  at  Florence,  the  and  that  of  Sodoma.     Upon  the  irregular  wall 

"Madonna  del  Baldachino"     (Pitti),    a    monu-  under  "Justice"  are  three  representations  typify- 

mental  altarpiece,  shows  his    close    association  ing  civil  and  canon   law.   Under   "Poetry,"  es- 

with  Fra  Bartolommeo.  Similar  in  character  with  teemed  by  many  the  most  beautiful  female  figure 

the  Madonnas  are  his  less  numerous  "Holy  Fami-  which   Raphael  ever   painted,  is  the  celebrated 

lies,"    at   Madrid,   Munich,    and   especially    the  "Parnassus."     Surrounded  by  the  Muses,  Apollo 

one  with  the  beardless  Joseph  at  Saint  Peters-  sits  on  a  mountain  which  is  so  painted  as  not  to 

burg.  be  disturbed  by  an  intervening  window,  and  in  the 

Raphael's  most  important  commissions  during  spaces  on  either  side  are  the  great  poets  of  Greece, 

his  stay  in  Florence  came  from  Umbria.     In  1505  Rome,  and  Italy. 

he  executed  for  the  convent  and  chapel  of  San  The    second    chamber,    the    Stanza   d'Eliodoro 

Severo  in  Perugia  the  fresco  the  "Adoration  of  (1512-14),  represents  the  triumph  of  the  Church 

the   Trinity,"   a  well-balanced  composition,   re-  over  its  temporal  foes  and  over  false  doctrine. 
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The  medallions  and  the  beautiful  decorations  of  discovered  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  and  on  the  ceil- 
the  ceiling  are  after  Raphael's  designs,  but  the  ing  is  the  so-called  Raphael's  Bible,  fifty-two  pic- 
wall  paintings  were  executed,  at  least  in  part,  tures  of  biblical  subjects  executed  by  Giulio  Ro- 
by  himself.     The  conception   is  somewhat  dis-  mano. 

turbed  by  the  introduction  of  Papal  portraits  But  the  most  powerful  decorative  work  of 
into  three  of  the  frescoes,  but  granting  this  ne-  Raphael's  later  life  is  the  ten  delicately  col- 
cessity,  the  composition  could  not  have  been  ored  cartoons  for  the  tapestries  which  hung  up- 
better  done.  The  "Expulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  on  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  orig- 
the  •  Temple/'  a  painting  of  mighty  dramatic  inal  tapestries  are  still  in  the  Vatican,  and  there 
power,  symbolizes  the  expulsion  of  Charles  VIII.  are  copies  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Madrid,  but 
of  France  from  Italy.  "Attila  and  Leo  the  Great"  only  seven  of  the  cartoons  survive — all  of  them 
is  a  remarkable  composition,  designed  almost  showing  wonderful  technique  and  power.  The 
entirely  of  horsemen.  The  "Miracle  of  Bolsena"  two  best  are  the  "Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes" 
shows  how  the  host  was  changed  into  blood  under  and  "Peter  and  Paul  Preaching/'  For  his  friend 
the  eyes  of  an  unbelieving  priest,  and  over  the  Agostino  Chigi  he  also  designed  the  archi- 
other  window  "Peter's  Release  from  Prison"  is  tecture  and  decorations  of  the  Chigi  Chapel  in 
remarkable  for  its  portrayal  of  the  gloom  of  the  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  the  beautiful  dec- 
night,  under  the  triple  illumination  of  the  moon,  orations  of  the  Villa  Farnesina.  Of  these,  the 
torches,  and  the  apparition  of  the  angel.  The  fresco  "Galatea"  (1514)  is  perhaps  the  most 
paintings  of  this  room,  particularly  the  one  last  perfect  of  all  modern  mythological  pictures.  Id 
mentioned,  are  Raphael's  most  remarkable  color-  it  the  antique  lives  again,  executed,  however, 
istic  production,  and  show  the  influence  of  the  with  the  more  naturalistic  technique  of  the  six- 
Venetian  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  who  was  at  that  teenth  century.  Raphael's  talent  as  a  narrator 
time  in  Rome.  They  also  show,  in  the  splendid  was  never  more  perfectly  exhibited  than  in  the 
dramatic  action,  a  further  influence  of  Michel-  Farnesina  with  his  story  of  "Cupid  and  Psyche" 
angelo,  probably  derived  from  frescoes  in  the  Sis-  (1518-20),  which,  though  executed  by  his  pupils, 
tine  Chapel.  This  is  still  more  evident  in  the  contains  some  of  the  best  modern  versions  of 
fresco  of  "Isaiah"  (1512;  San  Agostino),  and  in  antique  mythology.  Especially  beautiful  is  the 
those  of  the  "Sibyls"  (1514,  Santa  Maria  fresco  of  "Jupiter  Kissing  Cupid,"  in  which  the 
della  Pace) ,  in  which  Raphael  enters  the  list  as  a  majesty  of  old  age  and  the  beauty  of  youth  are 
rival   of   Michelangelo.     A  third   important  in-  charmingly  contrasted. 

fluence  upon  Raphael's  art  was  that  of  the  classic  Along  with  these  greater  undertakings  Raphael 

monuments  of  Rome;    but  he  harmonized  all  of  executed  numerous  easel  pictures.     His  portraits 

these  factors  into  an  individual  art  of  his  own.  are  admirable  realistic  productions  with  a  strong 

Before  the  death  of  Julius  II.  in  1513,  Raphael  and  unaffected  conception  of  character,  belonging, 

assumed   an   important   position   at  the   Papal  indeed,  to  the  greatest  portraiture  that  has  ever 

Court,  and  under  Leo.  X.  his  influence  increased,  been  produced.     Among  the  principal  examples. 

Upon  the  death  of  Bramante,  in  1514,  he  was  besides  those  wonderful  likenesses  in  his  frescoes, 

made  chief  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  at  his  dying  is  that  of  "Julius  II.,"  surviving  in  a  number  of 

predecessor's  request,  and  in   1515  he  was  ap-  examples,  of  which  the  original   is  probably  in 

pointed    conservator   of   all    the   excavations   of  the  Pitti  Palace.    The  old  man  is  represented  as 

antiquities  in  and  near    Rome.     The    greatest  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  engaged  in  deep  medita- 

statesmen  and  humanists  of  the  day  sought  his  tion.     Other  celebrated  specimens  are  the  por- 

friendship,  and  kings  requested,  as  an  especial  traits  of  Leo  X.    (1518)   with  two  cardinals,  a 

favor,  a  work  of  his  hand.     He  attended  court  splendid  piece  of  realism;  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena, 

with  a  following  of  fifty  painters,  and  lived  like  of  which  the  original  is  at  Madrid,  and  a  good 

a  prince.     Under  such  circumstances  it  was  im-  replica  in  the  Pitti  Palace;  of  Tonnnaso  Inghe- 

possible  for  him  to  execute  the  remaining  decora-  rami    at   Volterra ;     of    Baldassare    Castiglioae 

tions  of  the  Vatican  with  his  own  hand.     He  was  and  Joanna  of  Aragon,  in  the  Louvre;  and  the 

compelled  to  intrust  them  and  the  execution  of  beautiful  "Donna  Velata,"  the  prototype  of  tbe 

his  architectural  and  other  designs  to  his  numer-  Sistine  Madonna,  in  Pitti  Palace.     The  celebrated 

ous   pupils.     His   compositions  became  grander  "Fornarina,"  formerly  supposed  to  he  a  portrait 

than  ever,  even  though  the  execution  suffered,  of  Raphael's  beloved,  is  now  attributed  to  Sebas- 

The  celebrated  engraver  Marcantonio  Raimondi  tiano  del  Piombo  (q.v.). 

(q.y.)  was  entirely  occupied  in  carrying  out  his  Among  his  religious  pictures,  the  greater  num- 

designs  for  prints.                    *  ber  were  Madonnas,  most  of  them  executed  by 

The  third  chamber  of  the  Vatican,  the  Stanza  his  pupils.     ( For  an  enumeration  and  description, 

del  Incendio    (1514-17),  is  decorated  with  his*  see  Madonna.)     The  best  example  of  his  early 

torical  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Leo  III.  and  Leo  Roman  period  is  the  "Madonna  della  Sedia"  or 

IV.,  the  best  of  which,  the  "Incendio  del  Borgo,"  "Seggiola"    (Pitti  Palace),  so  called   from  the 

after  which  the  room  is  named,  represents  Leo  chair  upon  which  she  is  seated.     The  Virgin  is 

IV.  miraculously  extinguishing  a  fire  at  Rome,  represented   as   a   beautiful    Italian    woman   in 

It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  dramatic  realism.    Of  picturesque   Roman   folk   costume.     The  expres- 

the  fourth  chamber,  the  Sala  Constantina,  the  de-  sion  of  sublime  maternal  love  in  this  picture  has 

signs  only  were  furnished  by  Raphael,   and  of  never  been  excelled.     The  last  and  grandest  of  all 

these  only  two  were  used,  the  principal  of  which,  of  his  Madonnas,  the  consummation  and  perfe**- 

the   "Victory  of   Constant! ne  Over  Maxentius,"  tion  of  all  such  efforts,  is  the  "Sistine  Madonna* 

was  executed  by  Giulio  Romano.  Near  by  are  the  (Dresden  Gallery).    Painted  as  an  altarpiece  for 

decorations  of  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  which,  the  Church  of  San  Sisto  at  Piacenza,  it  was  fin- 

of  all  his  works,  show  the  highest  influence  of  ished  just  before  Raphael's  death.     The  Virgin 

the  antique.     The  adornment  is  mainly  of  gro-  is  not  represented  as  a  mother,  hut  as  the  all- 

tesques,  copied  after   the  Roman  models  lately  powerful  Queen  of  Heaven  descending  from  the 
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clouds,  which   are  themselves  composed  of  the  those  beautiful,  ideal  types  which  will  last  as 

heads  of  thousands  of  cherubs.  The  Christ-child  long  as  art  lasts.     In  his  Madonnas  and  ideal 

looks  with  thoughtful  eyes,  as  if  conscious  of  his  figures  he  has  created  the  types  of  womanhood 

destiny  as  a   Saviour   of  the  world,   while   on  which  "embody  for  the  great  number  of  culti- 

either  side   Saint   Sixtus   and    Saint   Catherine  vated  men  their  ideals  and  spiritual  aspirations." 
kneel  in  adoration.     At  the  base  of  the  picture        Bibliography.    The  chief  original  source  of  in- 

are  the  two  celebrated  cherubs.  formation  remains  the  biography  of  Vasari   (ed. 

His  other  religious  pictures  typify  the  waking  Milanesi,    Florence,    1878;    English    translation 

religious  consciousness  of  Italy  in  reply  to  the  by  Blashfield  and  Hopkins,   New  York,   1896). 

Reformation    of    the    North:    "Lo    Spasimo    di  The    biographies    of    the    eighteenth    and    early 

Sicilia"     (Christ    sinking    beneath    the    Cross)  nineteenth  centuries  are  antiquated,  except  those 

(Madrid);     "The    Vision    of    Ezekiel"     (Pitti  of    Rumohr     (Berlin,     1831),     and    Passavant 

Palace),  minute  in  execution  and  beautiful  in  (Leipzig,    1839;    Eng.    trans.,    London,    1872), 

color;    the    celebrated    "Saint    Cecilia"     (1515,  which  contains  a  valuable  catalogue  of  Raphael's 

Bologna),  surrounded  by  four  saints,  listening  works.    The  numerous  volumes  of  Gruyer  (Paris, 

with  varied  expressions  of  ecstasy  to  the  heavenly  1864,  et  seq.)    are  full  of  copious  information, 

chords;  "Saint  Michel  Crushing  Satan"    (1518,  Other  biographies  are  those  of  Wolzogen  (Leipzig, 

Louvre) ;  and  "The  Transfiguration"  J  Vatican),  1865;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1866) ;  FOrster  (Leip- 

left  unfinished  at  Raphael's  death,  and  completed  zig,  1867) ;  Grimm  (ib.,  1872;  Eng.  ed.,  Boston, 

by  Giulio  Romano.  1888);    Perkins    (ib.,    1878);    Liibke    (Dresden, 

As  an  architect  Raphael  was  not  of  the  same  1882)  ;  Minghetti  (Bologna,  1885) ;  Riepenhausen 

importance  as  a  painter.     He  was  a  disciple  of  and  Dohme   (Berlin,  1888)  ;  Clement   (Paris,  n. 

Bramante,    whose    plan    of    Saint    Peter's    he  d.) ;  Llitzow  (Vienna,  1891);  Cartwright  (Lon- 

continued,  though  he  also  had  one  of  his  own.  don,    1895)  ;    Knackfuss    (Leipzig,    1895)  ;    and 

(See  Saint  Peter's  Church.)  .  The  Farnesina  is  Strachey  (London,  1900).    The  most  important 

usually  ascribed  to  Perruzzi,  and  of  his  other  modern  works  are  those  of  Anton  Springer  (Leip- 

palaces  the  Palazzo  Pandolfini  at  Florence  is  the  zig,  1878),  a  scientific,  appreciative,  and  impar- 

only  one   carried   out   in   accordance   with   his  tial  production;   Eugene  Mttntz    (Paris,   1881), 

plans.    His  chief  work,  the  Villa  Madama,  built  remarkable  for  its  illustrations ;  Crowe  and  Caval- 

abont  1516  for  Cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici,  dis-  caselle  (London  1882),  erudite  and  careful.    The 

plays  forms  of  simple  majesty.     As  a  sculptor  best  technical  criticisms  on  Raphael's  early  pe- 

he  is  reputed  to  have  carved  the  "Boy  Astride  rfod,  and,  indeed,  on  many  of  his  later  works,  are 

of  a  Dolphin"    (Saint  Petersburg),  but  the  at-  those  of  Morelli,  in  his  Italian  Masters  (London, 

tnbution  is  doubtful.    He  also  tried  his  hand  at  1892-93),  who  has  almost  revolutionized  current 

poetry,  but  his  few  sonnets  are  amateur  in  char-  opinion.      For    his    early    period    consult    also 

act*r-  monographs    of    Seidlitz     (Munich,    1891)     and 

Raphael  died  on  Good  Friday  (April  6),  1520,  Gronau  (Berlin,  1902) ;  for  a  good  characteriza- 

at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  as  a  result  of  a  fever  tion    and    list    of    Raphael's    works,    Berenson, 

contracted  during  the  excavations  in  Rome.    All  Central  Italian  Painters  (New  York,  1897).    For 

Rome  mourned  over  his  loss,  and  he  was  interred  ni8  architectural  works,  consult:  Pontani  (Rome, 

with  great  honor  in  the  Pantheon.     His  char-  1845);  Geymttller  (Milan,  1883);  and  Hofmann 

acter,  like  his  art,  was  a  perfect  harmony  of  the  and  Bloch   (Dresden,  1900).     For  his  drawings, 

elements  which  go  to  make  life  beautiful,  and  his  8ee  the  studies  of  Koopmann  (Marburg,  1896-97) 

contemporaries  valued  the  one  as  highly  as  the  ana  Fischell  (Strassburg,  1898). 
other. 

The  opinion  of  Raphael's  contemporaries,  that        BAPHANIA.     Another  name  for  Ergotism 

his  work  was  the  highest  perfection  of  pictorial  (q.v.). 

art,  has  met  with  dissent  among  certain  modern        BAPHELBNGH,    ra'fa-leng',    or    BAPHE- 

artists  and  critics,  who  find  him  lacking  in  this  jj^q   Francis   ( 1539-97).     A  Flemish  scholar 

oi  that  technical  quality.    But  while  he  did  not  and      int      born  at  ^  in  French  V]andmm 

attain  the  very  highest  in  all  technical  qualities  He  £udM  cla8gical  and  &riental  lan^a^a  in 

perhaps  no  other  man  possessed  in  such  a  high  pari      and   afterwards   taught   Greek   at   Cam- 

?hgree^ma5  ^ualltle9  wh'ch  P*°  ™ke"*  bridge.     Upon  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  in 

the  perfect  artist.     His  work  embodies  the  best  Kfllr  vA  ^L,.^  +uA  ™-„±:„«.  «<«,»«  ^*  r«i»-;-*,«»i.«- 

of  .  F  the  Middle  Italian  schools    and  it.is    in  V^t^S^^f^SSfS- 

nZ^ittgrSJEr* ess  as r& r  Vi °*r  rtter  % 

**A   r~>»~    ^;D+:«^i«   i>;«    ™«      A++A:«;n~    4.1,1  books,  in  the  form  of  notes  and  prefaces.     He 

and  grace,    distinctly  his    own,    attaining    the  ,       w    k  d         th     Pol     lot  Bib£        inted   at 

nearest  to  the  universal  of  any  artist  since  the  A    . .     le^,   u        j        *  t»vi»    Vt     *  c     • 

Greeks.     And   in   one   purely   technical   quality  Antwerp  m  1571,  by  order  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Raphael  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any\rtist.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew 

In  his  small  pictures  as  well  as  in  his  great  fres-  an*  A™    °  v  f"  Universitv  °*  ^en.     He 

coes,  in  arrangement  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  ^l1?**?.  ».  HebFew  P™"™  and  ^^^  and 

of  space,  hia  composition  is  faultless.  Arablc  *"tw»ar». 

The  chief  cause  of  Raphael's  great  popularity        B APHIDES,  rafl-dez  ( Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 

with  the   general   public   is   that   he   was   what  Gk.  jni^lt,  rhaphis,  needle,  pin,  from  fi&irrctp,  rhap- 

Berenson  calls  'a  lovable  illustrator.'    With  an  tein,  to  sew).    Elongated,  needle-shaped  parallel 

imagination  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  he  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  occurring  in  plants, 

nas,   better   than  any  other  one,   embodied  our  It   has   been   claimed  that  they   protect   plants 

conception  of  antiquity,  translating  it  into  forms  against   herbivorous   animals,   but   investigation 

surpassing  our  fairest  dreams.  He  has  Hellenized  shows  that  injuries  follow  the  eating  of  plants 

the  Hebraic  universe,  creating,  in  place  *of  the  containing  them.    Raphis-bearing  cells  are  found 

stern  personages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  great  quantities  in  the  parenchyma  of  mon- 
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(■cotyledons,  such  aa  Amaryllis,  Crinum,  Nar- 
cissus, and  Hyacinth  us. 

KAPIDAN.  A  small  river  of  Virginia,  tribu- 
tary of  tlie  Rappahannock  (q.v.),  which  it  joins 
10  miles  above  Fredericksburg. 

BAPID-PIBE  GUNS.  Cannon  for  firing  at 
moving  objects  and  for  delivering  a  heavy  fire 
at  critical  periods  of  an  engagement.  The  de 
Esired  rapidity  of  fire  is  obtained  by  using  fixed 
ammunition;  that  is,  ammunition  in  which  the 
projectile  and  charge  are  put  up  in  one  piece. 
After  the  limit  of  size  for  machine-gun  action  had 
been  reached  the  advantages  of  rapid  fire  to  guns 
of  calibres  large  enough  to  be  effective  against 
torpedo  boats  was  appreciated,  and  3  pounders, 
and  then  tl -pounders  were  made  by  Hotchkiss  and 
Nordcnfclt,  with  one  barrel  and  worked  by  hand, 
but  with  quick-opening  mechanism  and  fixed 
ammunition.  This  movement  progressed  and  de- 
velojied  to  a  remarkable  extent  between  1890  and 
1000,  heavier  and  heavier  guns  being  required 
as  torpedo  boats  increased  in  size  and  protection 
to  their  boilers  (by  coal,  etc.) — the  limit  being 
the  weight  of  charge  conveniently  handled  as 
one  piece,  about  5  inches  calibre. 

The  development  of  rapid-fire  guns  may  be 
said  to  date  from  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
1881,  when  the  British  Admiralty  advertised  for 
designs  of  a  gun  that  should  fulfill  the  follow- 
ing requirements,  viz:  The  weight  of  the  gun 
and  mount  not  to  exceed  ten  hundredweight 
(1120  pounds)  :  the  projectile  to  weigh  6  pounds 
and  have  a  muzzle  velocity  of  not  less  than  1800 
feet  per  second;  the  projectile  and  powder  to  be 
made  up  in  one  cartridge;  the  service  of  the  gun 
to  require  not  more  than  three  men;  under  the 
above-mentioned  conditions,  the  gun  to  be  capable 
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of  firing  at  least  twelve  aimed  shots  per  minute. 
About  the  same  time  the  French  Department 
of  Marine  invited  designs  for  a  3-pounder  to 
fulfill  relatively  the  same  conditions.  These 
two  advertisements  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  rapid-fire  gun.  Mr.  Hotch- 
kUs,  an  American  who  had  established 
works  in  France,  brought  out  a  series  of 
guns,  1,  3,  and  6  pounders,  and  it  is  per- 
haps interesting  to  learn  that  the  first 
order  placed  with  him  was  from  the 
United  States  Navy  Department.  Mr. 
Nordenfeldt  brought  out  similar  guns  In 
England.  The  3-pounder  and  6  pounder 
rapid-fire  guns  advertised  for  by  France 
and  Great  Britain  were  intended  for  use 
against  torpedo  boats,  and  it  was  consid- 
ered that  the  calibres  selected  were  amply 
large.  Later  experience  has  modified  this 
view,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
torpedo  boats  of  1881  were  small,  slow, 
and  weak.  Rapid-firing  guns  soon  began 
to  increase  in  size.  In  a  short  time  the 
calibre  of  6  inches  was  reached,  but  the 
fixed  ammunition  was  found  to  be  un- 
wieldy and  easily  sprung  out  of  shape. 
The  next  step  was  the  separation  of  the 
projectile  and  powder  in  the  larger  guns,  but 
retaining  the  brass  case  for  inclosing  the  powder 
charge.  The  speed  of  fire  in  these  guns  was  not 
reduced  by  the  change,  as  the  separate  parts  of 
the  ammunition  were  more  easily  and  rapidly 
handled. 

In    1897   Messers.   Vickers   Sons   ft   Company 
brought  out  a  new  type  in  which  no  powder  case 
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tion  at  the  same  time.  The  system  was  almost  im- 
mediately adopted  for  use  in  the  new  guns  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  univer- 
sally accepted  for  guns  of  5-inch  calibre  and  over. 


The  increased  speed  of  Are  in  the  intermediate 
calibres  naturally  led  to  a  general  improvement 
in  the  loading  mechanism  of  all  guns,  and  it  is 
now  safe  to  say  that  the  rate  of  fire  of  large  guns 
has  been  doubled  in  the  past  four  or  five  years 
and  gains  are  constantly  being  made.  Krupp 
brought  out  what  he  called  a  rapid-fire  24-centi- 
meter  (8.45-inch)  sun  four  or  five  years  ago  and 
in  1B00  a  'rapid-fire'  28- centimeter  piece,  but 
they  are  not  faster  working  than  the  new  pieces 
of  like  calibre  in  the  United  States,  British,  and 
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is  used.  The  breech  mechanism  is  of  the  rapid- 
working  type  and  the  obturation  (i.e.  the  pre- 
vention of  escape  gas  to  the  rear)  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  modified  form  of  the  De  Bange  gas 
cheek.  (Bee  Guns,  Naval).  The  primer  is  eject- 
ed automatically  when  the  breech  is  opened  and  a 
loading  tray  is  automatically  drawn  up  in  posi- 


French   navies.      Krupp's   nomenclature   was   so 

obviously  misleading  that  many  officers  are  now 
avoiding  the  use  of  the  expression  rapid-fire. 

In  the  United  States  Navy  the  terms  rapid-fire 
gun  and  quick-fire  gun  are  now  officially  defined 
as  follows;  (a)  "A  rapid-fire  gun  is  one  that 
has  a  quick-working  system  of  breech  closure 
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operated  by  a  single  throw  of  a  lever  or  crank; 
uws  either  fixed  or  separate  ammunition,  but, 
when  using  the  latter,  requires  the  powder  charge 
to  be  put  up  in  a  metallic  cartridge  case."  (b) 
"A  quick-fire  gun  in  one  that  has  a  quirk- working 
system  of  breech  closure,  operated  by  a  single 
throw  of  a  lever  or  crank,  is  fitted  with  an  auto- 
matic lock,  and  uses  separate  ammunition  with 
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mechanisms;  Austria  uses  Skoda  and  Krttpp 
mechanisms;  the  Nordenfeldt  (except  the  Muim- 
Nordenfeldt)  is  not  much  used  in  any  nacal 
service,  and  the  Bofurs  is  found  chiefly  in  tin- 
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the  powder  charge  put  up  in  a  cartridge  bag." 
These  definitions  are  purely  arbitrary,  are  used 
only  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  were  decided 
upon  solely  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  There 
was  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  terms,  as  the 
nomenclature  of  rapid-firing  weapons  was  in  so 
chaotic  a  state  that  any  authoritative  change  was 
an  improvement.  The  terms  rapid- fire  in  the 
United  States  and  quick-fire  in  England  had 
hitherto  been  synonymous. 

The  best-known  and  most  widely  used  systems 
of  rapid-firing  breech  mechanism  are  the  Fletcher, 
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.J  t3.  Heel  cose  Inclosing  Bring  pin;  !4,  eJcctric  Dr. 


nring-pln  nprlngg  lor  insnr   .. 
Attachment  lug  for  attaching  n 


navies  of  Norway,  Sweden,  nnd  1 
best  speed  of  firing  of  guns  of  different  calibres  is 
about  as  follows:  13.5-inch,  2  minutes-,  13-ineb, 
2  minutes;  12-inch,  1  minute  and  30  seconds; 
11-inch,  1  minute;  10-inch,  I  minute;  9.2  inch, 
25  seconds;  8.3-inch,  20  seconds;   8-inch,  10  sk- 


it spring; 


Dashiell,   Hotchkiss,    Driggs-Schroeder,   Vickers- 

Maiim,  Canet,  Armstrong,  Krupp,  Skoda,  Norden-  g^ "nring-pin"; 

feldt,  and  Bofors.  The  first  five  kinds  are  used  in 

the  United  States  Navy;  in  England  the  Vickers-  onds;    6-inch,    7    seconds;    5. 5-inch,    7    second"; 

Maxim    and    Armstrong    are    chiefly    used;     in  5-inch,   5   seconds;     4-inch,    4    seconds;    3-inch, 

France  the  Canet  and  modifications  of  it  and  of  3.5   seconds;    2.24-inch    (Q-pounder),   3  seconds; 

other  types  are  used;   in  Germany  the  guns  are  1.8-inch    (3-pounder),    in    automatic   3-ponnder 

of  Krupp  model;   in  Russia  various  types  have  1    second;  1.4-inch     (1-pounder),    in    Maxim    1- 

been  used,  but  nearly  all  new  guns  have  Canet  pounder  automatic  gun,  about  200  rounds  per 
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minute.  In  the  larger  calibres  the  speed  depends  of  Naval  Intelligence,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
chiefly  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  mount  and  ington ;  Proceedings  of  the  U.  8.  Naval  Institute, 
drill  of  the  crew;  in  the  smaller  pieces,  the  speed  Annapolis,  Md. ;  Ingersoll,  Text  Book  of  Ord- 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  drill  alone.  nance  and  Gunnery  (Annapolis,  1899) ;  Brassey, 

The  rapid  firing  of  modern  guns  has  had  a  Naval    Annual,    London;    the    Sailor's    Pocket 

most  marked  effect  upon  battle  tactics  (see  Tag-  Book  (annual),  London;  Annual  Report  of  the 

tics,  Naval)  and  design  of  ships.    So  far  as  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Navy;  An- 

effect  upon  the  former  is  concerned,  naval  critics  nual  Report  of   the  Chief   of   Ordnance   U.   S. 

are  not  fully  in  agreement,  but  in  regard  to  the  Army.     For  information  concerning  rapid-firing 

latter  there  is  more  unanimity  of  opinion.  Battle-  and  other  guns  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 

ships   and    armored    cruisers    are    now    thinly  including   tables    and    full    details,    see    Guns, 

armor-plated  over  a  very  large  portion  of  their  Naval;  Abtillsby;  Machine  Guns;  Ordnance; 

sides,  the  plating  being  of  sufficient  thickness  etc           • 

to  keep  out  all  shells  from  very  rapid-working  BAPIN  DE  THOYBAS,  rA'p&N'  de  twft'ra', 
guns  except  those  of  the  larger  sizes  at  close  Paul  de  (1661-1725).  A  French  historian,  born 
range.  Were  it  not  for  this  armor  the  sides  of  at  Castres,  Languedoc.  He  was  educated  at  the 
battleships  and  the  interior  arrangements  above  Protestant  College  of  Saumur,  and  became  an  ad- 
water  would  soon  be  wrecked  by  the  vast  number  vocate  in  1679,  but  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  small  projectiles  which  the  numerous  guns  of  of  Nantes  (1685)  forced  him  to  leave  France  and 
a  modern  ship  can  deliver  in  a  short  space  of  he  sought  employment  in  England  and  afterwards 
time.  The  effect  of  this  armor  is  to  separate  in  Holland.  In  1693  he  was  appointed  tutor  to 
more  widely  the  armored  from  the  unarmored  the  Earl  of  Portland's  son,  with  whom  he  traveled 
vessels  and  to  render  many  old  battleships  unfit  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  after  which  he 
for  modern  fighting;  but  it  likewise  tends  to  de-  took  up  his  residence  at  The  Hague,  but  in  1707 
crease  the  differences  between  battleships  and  withdrew  to  Wesel,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  where 
armored  cruisers.  ne  devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  the 

Notwithstanding  the   destruction   effected   by  composition  of  his  History  of  England.     This 

the  rapid-firing  guns  of  small  calibre,  the  damage  Histoire    d'Angleterre    was    published    at    The 

they  inflict   is   rarely  vital   and  decisive  blows  Hague  in  eight  volumes,  the  year  before  the  au- 

can  only  be  delivered  by  large  shells.     In  the  thor's  death.     It  was  translated  into  English  by 

naval  battle  of  Santiago  the  smaller  guns  caused  Nicholas  Tindal  (15  vols.,  London,  1725-31),  and 

much  destruction  of  life,  but  the  damage  to  the  later  translations  and  editions  have  also  appeared. 

Spanish  ships    which  caused  three  of  them  to  j^p    Q             (i77o-1847).    The  founder  of 

surrender  in  about  an  hour  after  the  first  one  ,,         ,.  f  v"SA"*ur  **■  'v .A      ''  .  V"5  iVU"wc*  «* 

was  sighted  coming  out  of  the  harbor,  was  caused  the  £h«,0U8T  "J?18*  °f  £?^m8£8   {V ) '     He 

by  8-inch  and  12-inch  guns.    These  wrecked  the  wa*  ^  a*  IP*"»*?»  ln  ^^J*  ^T*' 

interior  in    a   manner   which   was   beyond    the  *°d  ?hen  *e  f™. ,to  man*">°a  developed certain 

power  of  small  pieces;  two  12-inch  shells  destroy-  Pfmll*r  f^g1™3  dew.    Having  become  desirous 

ed  the  interior  arrangements  in  the  after  end  of  of  ol**™3?  a  FjhS10U°  community  m  accord- 

the  Infanta  Maria   Teresa,   cut  the   fire-mains,  flf  Wlth  these  ideas,  he  gathered  a  number  of 

and  set  the  ship  on  fire  so  that  access  to  the  f.oll?™I*'>  and,  4>eing  persecuted  m  Germany,  he 

after  magazines'^  and   shell-rooms   was   cut  off;  ^  1803  emigrated  to  the  United  States     In  the 

8-inch  shell  cut  the  fire-mains  and  set  fire  to  the  Allowing  year  he  founded  in  Butler  County  Pa., 

Oquendo  and  Yiscaya,  and  one  exploded  in  the  ft  community  in  which  all  things  were  held  m 

forward  turret  of  the  former,  killing  or  wounding  S°m™on  J™  wh?™  both  se*e8x  practiced  celibacy, 

every  soul  in  it  and  destroying  the  machinery  J»  J81£  the  society  removed  to  the  banks  of  the 

for  operating  the  forward  11-incn  gun.    A  heavy  Wabash  ln*^7  County,  ind.,  and  there  founded 

■hell  (12-inch  or  13-inch  shell)  built  in  the  after  a  new  setUement  which  they  called  New  Har- 

part  of  the  Oquendo,  causing  enormous  damage,  mony    (?-v;2\   Nine  years  later,  however,  they 

and  another  struck  the  armor  of  the  Viscaya  at  ??ld   °,ut   their   rights   to  the   reformer   Robert 

the  waterline  and,  while  it  did  not  penetrate,  the  S^J'uk  an^1lreturlJe^  to  Pennsylvania,  where 

blow  upon   the   plate   crushed   the   frames   and  they  built  the  village  of  Economy     Of  these  com- 

eaused  a/  leak  which  drove  the  people  from  the  *******  ^PP  was  both  spiritual  and  temporal 

port  engine-room  and  rapidly  reduced  the  ship's  nead« 

speed.    The  destruction  of  life  was  greatest  on  BAPP,   rap,   Jean,   Count    (1772-1821).     A 

the  Oquendo  and  was  chiefly  due  to  the  rapid-  French  general,   born  at   Kolmar,   Alsace.     He 

firing  guns,  which  pierced  the  unarmored  parts  entered  the  army  in  1788.    In  1795  he  was  only  a 

of  her  side  as  if  they  were  of  paper.     On  the  lieutenant,   but  having  become  aide-de-camp  to 

Cristobal  Colon,  though  she  was  struck  by  many  Desaix,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry 

small  projectiles,  the  damage  was  trifling  because  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  death  of  his  chief  at  Maren- 

her  side  was  almost  completely  armored.     She  go  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  and  soon 

was  brought  to  surrender  by  the  heavy  guns  of  rose  to  be  brigadier-general.    His  brilliant  charge 

the  Oregon,  which  had  just  got  her  range  and  was  at  Austerlitz,   which  put  to   rout  the  Russian 

rapidly  overhauling  her  when  she  gave  up  and  Imperial  Guard,  was  rewarded  with  the  grade  of 

ran  ashore.  general  of  division.    For  his  services  in  the  bat- 

The  accuracy  of  rapid-firing  guns  as  compared  tie  of  Aspern   (q.v.)   he  was  named  a  count  of 

with  larger  pieces  has  been  over-estimated.    At  the  Empire  (Aug.  1,  1809).    Though  opposed  to 

long  ranges  they  are  less  accurate,  as  the  path  of  the  Russian  expedition  of  1812,  he  accompanied 

a  small  projectile  is  more  curved  than  that  of  a  the  Emperor  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  adding, 

large  one  having  the  same  muzzle  velocity;  at  on  many  occasions,  to  his  military  reputation, 

short  ranges  small  guns  should  be  more  accurate  His    defense    of    Danzig    for    nearly    a     year 

than  large  ones,  as  they  are  more  readily  handled,  against  a  powerful  Russian  army  added  to  his 

Bibliography.     Annual  Reports  of  the  Office  fame.    The  Russians,  contrary  to  the  articles  of 
Vol.  XIV.—  53. 
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capitulation,  sent  Rapp  and  his  garrison  prison-  emerges  in  July,  laying  its  eggs  a  little  later, 

ers  to  Russia,  and  he  was  not  able  to  return  to  It  feeds  upon  the  apple  and  cherry,  both  wild  and 

France  till  July,  1814.     On  reaching  Paris  he  cultivated ;  upon  the  plum,  quince,  and  crab-apple, 

was  well  received  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  in  March,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  upon  the  peach.    The  best 

1815,  was  one  of  those  sent  to  oppose  the  return  remedy  consists  in  collecting  and  destroying  in 

of  Napoleon,  but  deserted  with  his  troops  and  was  winter  the  plainly  visible  larval  cases, 
appointed  by  Napoleon  commander-in-chief  of  the        BASCHDOBFF,  rash'dOrf,  Julius  (1823-) 

Army  of  the  Rhine  and  peer  of  France     In  1818  A  German  architect,  born  at  Pless,  Silesia,  and 

Rapp   was   reinstated  by   Louis   XVIII.   in  the  educated  at  the  Academy  of  Architecture  in  Bcr 

army.    He  left ,M f^noxres  { Paris,  1823).    Consult  lin>    in  1853  he  became  city  architect  at  Cologne, 

fepach,  he  gtn&ral  Rapp  (Colmar,  1856).  where>  besides  restoring  the  Rathaus  and  sev- 

RAP'PAHAN'NOCX.     A  river  of  Virginia,  eral   churches,   he   reconstructed   the   Guraraieh 

It  is  formed  by  several  headstreams  in  the  Blue  (1855-57),     built     the     Stadt-Theater     (1872), 

Ridge,   flows  southeastward,  and  enters   Chesa-  and    with    Felten   the    Municipal    (Wallraf-Ri- 

peake  Bay  by  a  broad  and  long  estuary  running  chartz)    Museum    (1855-61).     Of  several  public 

parallel  with  that  of  the  Potomac  and  about  20  structures  in  various  other  cities  the  House  of 

miles  south  of   it    (Map:   Virginia,  H  4).     Its  the  Rhenish  Estates    (1879)    at  Dusseldorf,  in 

length  is  250  miles.    At  Fredericksburg  there  is  a  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  is  the  most 

fall  supplying  good  water-power,  and  below  that  noteworthy.  Appointed  professor  at  the  Academy 

point  the  river  is  a  fine,  navigable  tidal  stream  in  Berlin  in  1878,  he  built  the  Technical  Acad- 

for  nearly  100  miles.     Its  chief  tributary  is  the  emy  at  Charlottenburg   (with  Hitzig,  completed 

Rapidan.  1884),   the  English   Church   in   Monbijou  Park 

RAPPERSWYL,  raj'Srs-vel.    A  town  in  the  (1885),  the  Mausoleum  of  Frederick  III.  (1894), 

Canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  22  miles  south-  at  Potsdam,  and  was  associated  with  his  son, 

east  of  Zurich,  on  Lake  Zurich   (Map:  Switzer-  Otto,  in  the  erection,  from  his  designs,  of  the  new 

land,  CI).     In  the  old  Hapsburg  Castle  is  the  cathedral     (1894-1902).      Of    his    publication* 

Polish  National  Museum  containing  a  collection  tne  following  are  the  most  important:    Entwurfo 

of   antiquities,   sculptures,    and   paintings.    The  «"<*  Bauausfuhrungen  im  Stile  deutscher  Renai* 

Parish  Church,  the  town  hall,  and  the  viaduct  *<**<»  (1879) ;  Baukunst  der  Renaissance  (1880- 

connecting  Rapperswyl  with  Hurden  and  Pfaffihon  W)  ;  Palastarchitektur  von  Oberitalten  und  Tot- 

are  also  of  interest.    Rapperswyl  dates  from  the  <>«**  (1883-96) ;  and  Rheinische  HoU-  und  Fach- 

twelfth  century.    Population,  1900,  3412.  icerkbauten  dea  16.  und  17.  Jahrhunderts  (189o». 

BAPPOLDI,    rap-pol'de,    Eduabd    (1830-).  *£*?<>*>  °T°  ij85^^1?"1.*1.  *£"?' m«^' 

A  German  violinist,  boni  in  Vienna.    He  studied  Rf^^^S^^ 

j        T  j    -D--U        ~i     ~j    :      i.u     /i   .-j.  75),  was  appointed  Government  architect  in  iwz, 

under  Jansa   and   Bohm,   played   in   the   Court      I^waoT  f^e  Technica,  Academy  in  1891,  and 

Opera  of  Vienna  (1854-61),  then  was  conductor  ^llaborated  toortly  ^  hk  Htike:i,  especially  in 

for  five  years  of  German  opera  at Rotterdam,  and.  the  new  Berlin  cathedral, 
after  several  years  in  Lubeck,  Stettin,  and  Prague, 

and  six  years  at  the  Berlin  Royal  School  of  Music        BASH   (OP.  rasche,  rvsque,  Pr.  rache,  Prov. 

as  an  instructor  and  a  member  of  Joachim's  quar-  rasca,  rash,  scurf,  itch,  from  Prov.,  Sp.,  Port. 

tet,  in  1877  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  became  raacar,  to  scrape,  from  Lat.  radere,  to  scrape, 

professor  in  the  Conservatory  and  concert  mas-  shave).     The  common  name  of  the  exanthem  of 

ter  at  the  Opera.     Rappoldi  wrote  two  sonatas  an  affection  of  the  skin,  such  as  the  eruption  in 

for  the  violin  and  one  for  the  piano  as  well  as  nettlerash  or  urticaria,  measles,  scarlatina,  ery- 

some   song   music.     His   wife,   Laura    Kahreb  sipelas,  and  erythema  (qq.v.). 
( 1853—) ,  a  teacher  of  piano  in  the  Dresden  Con-        BASHO>ALL,  Hastings  ( 1858— ) .    An  Eng- 

servatory,   studied   in  Vienna  and   subsequently  liah  historian  and  divine.     He  was  educated  at 

with  Liszt  and  Bttlow.  Harrow  and  at  New   College,  Oxford,  was  or- 

RARTTAN.     A  river  of  New  Jersey.     It  is  dained  in  1884,  was  tutor  at  the  University  of 

formed  by  two  branches  in  the  highlands  in  the  Durham  until  1888,  when  he  was  appointed  fel- 

northern  part  of  the  State,  and  flows  eastward  low  and  lecturer  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  and 

into  Raritan  Bay,  an  inlet  of  Lower  New  York  in  1895  received  %  like  post  at  New  College.    He 

Bay   (Map:  New  Jersey,  D  2).     It  is  75  miles  was   select  preacher  at  Oxford    (1895-97),  and 

long  and  navigable  to  the  'fall  line1  near  New  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ( 1898  sqq. ) .    His  repu- 

Brunswick.  tation  as  an  historian  is  largely  due  to  his  Life  of 

RAROTONGA,  ra'r6-t6ng/a.     The  largest  of  Wiclif  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 

the  Cook  Islands  (q.v.),  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  (1900),  and  to  his  Universities  of  Europe  tnthe 

**«**-,  T  «  *  «  J,^, M    ^    .  .  Middle  Ages  ( 1895 ) .    He  published,  besides,  Doo 

BASCAL  LRAF-CBUpLEB.  The  larva  of  trine  anTDevelopment   (1889,  a  volume  of  ser- 

a   phycitid   moth    (Mxneola  tndtginella),  which  m(mg)    and    ^^  r^    New  CoUeg€    a  history 

makes   irregular   crumpled   cases    on   the   apple  ngoi) 

leaves  upon  which  it  feeds.     It  works  most  ex-        _  .  '*_-__        _  . «*«.««  *    ,      *.        «-^^  c« 
tensively  during  May  and  June,  when  it  is  hidden        BASHEK,  or  BASCIMIA  (perhaps  from  Sp. 

by  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  which  it  helps  even-  rat?i™-  «»*  of  fish).    One  of  the  Californun 

tually  to  denude.    The  larval  cases  are  plainly  J"*^    (Bebattodes  WMriw)  J**".^ Z m 

seen  in  the  winter  time  attached  in  clusters  to  deeP  ™rm»hon  color,  mottled  with  yellowwh  pak 

the  twigs  by  means  of  strong  silken  threads,  and  ^t,9^^  on  S^u*  TV?!!!!  ^  f  SS 

in  these  cases  the  larva-  paks  the  winter  about  of  black  dots,  so  that  the  whole  body  has _.  to* 

one-third  grown.    In  the  spring,  when  the  leaves  8hade-    I4  comes  about  two  feetm length,  and  » 

first  begin  to  bud  out,  the  larV*  begin  to  feed,  *  common  market  fish.    See  Rockfish. 
and  reach  full  growth  in  June.     The  pupa  is        it  a  BUT,    ra'she    (Rabbi    ShelSmih   ri»MH 

formed  within  the  larval  cases,  and  the  moth  or  Solomon  ben  Isaac,  often  erroneously  «alM 
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Faro  At)  (1040-1105).    A  great  Jewish  commenta-  name    used    by    the    Raskolniki    themselves    is 

tor  and  exegete.    He  was  born  in  Troyes,  France,  Staroobryadtsy   (old  ritualists)   or  Starovyertsy 

July  13,  1040.     He  began  his  studies  under  his  (old    believers).    The     immediate    occasion    of 

father  and  continued  them  at  Worms,  at  Mainz,  schism    was    the    correction    of    the    old    ec- 

and  at  Speyer  under  distinguished  Jewish  schol-  clesiastical     books.      In    the     first    quarter    of 

are.    Returning  to  Troyes,  he  established  a  school  the   sixteenth   century   Maksim,   the   Greek,   be- 

for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Rabbinic  litera-  gan  to  revise  them,  but  made  some  errors  and 

ture,  and  his  fame  drew  scholars  from  far  and  was    accused    of   heresy    and    imprisoned.      The 

wide,  while  many  who  could  not  consult  him  per-  'Hundred  Chaptered  Council*  of  1550  undertook 

sonally  sought  his  opinion  by   letter.     Rashi's  a  correction  by  collating  current  translations,  and 

reputation  is  greatest  as  a  commentator.  His  Bible  not  by  comparing  them  with  the  Greek  originals, 

commentary  is  complete  except  from  Job  xl.  21  and  still  more  errors  crept  in  and  more  dissatis- 

to  the  end  of  Chronicles.     It  was  the  first  He-  faction  was  occasioned.    In  the  middle  of  the  sev- 

brew  book  printed  (1474),  and  is  still  generally  enteenth  century  the  Patriarch  Nikon  (q.v.)  un- 

included  in  good  editions  of  the  Bible  for  Jews,  dertook  a  new  revision.    His  predecessor,  Joseph, 

It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Breithaupt  had  also  corrected  ecclesiastical  books,  and  issued 

(Got ha,  1710-14).    The  renderings  are  generally  over  6000  copies,  all  containing  the  grossest  mis- 

the  traditional  ones  and  Midrashic  authorities  takes.     Nikon's   opponents — and   he   had   many, 

are  followed,  but  simple  literal  explanations  are  owing  to  his  domineering  spirit — now  made  the 

also  given,  and  the  style  is  concise  and  full  of  old  revision  a  point  of  issue  in  their  controversy 

meaning.    Rashi  also  wrote  a  few  liturgical  poems  with  the  patriarch.    Prominent  among  them  were 

of  little  value,  and  a  famous  commentary  to  23  the  popes  (priests)  Lazar  and  Nikita,  the  deacon 

treatises  of  the  Talmud,  which  was  supplemented  Fyodor,  and  especially  the  protopope  Awakum, 

by  his  grandson,  Rabbi  Samuel  ben  Meir  (Rash-  a   man   uncommonly   well-read,   and   a   forceful 

bam).    This  always  accompanies  editions  of  the  speaker.     The  ecclesiastical  council  convened  on 

Talmud.     Consult:   Zunz,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  die  December    11-22,    1667,    approved   the   decisions 

WissenscJiaft  des  Judenthums    (Berlin,    1822)  ;  of  the  previous  councils  with  regard  to  religious 

Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews  (Eng.  trans.,  Phila-  matters  and  books,  and  anathematized  those  dis- 

delphia,  1873).  agreeing  with  the  council.    The  latter  were  now 

BASK,  rttsk,  Rasmcs  Kwstiaw  (1787-1832).  f^M}l  Cjflled ,??8koln1!k}'  <Sd  FT**!?-  **? 

A  Danish  philologist.    He  was  born  at  Brende-  dates  the  *"■  .<*«"  «"*<>*•  ,Most  of  the.dissent- 

kilde,  near  Odense,  in  the  island  of  FOnen;  stud-  Jf'(7(,^!W  ,*°  £m°    sT""1™"*'  ^ 

ied  at  Copenhagen,  and  in   1808  published  his  2»*  ** ?°M%  ?n  f^  White  Sea.    The  Kaskol- 

first  work,  an  introduction  to  the  Icelandic  Ian-  "*  **&  "P  theirobject.onable  propaganda  from 

guage.     In  1813  he  went  to  Iceland,  where  he  *££,&£  SSi^t'Sifld^J.  £k£ 

lived   for    two   or   three   years,    perfecting   his  ^HUf  ^!       v m1°.na8tery  at.?°l0,KI  was  ****"} 

knowledge  of  the  language^  and  fitetory  ri  the  "U6™'  the  /ebe"»»?  m°™8tA1C8  «"  Pushed 

ui..Ki«o..c      r»_   us.   -«*SL.  *T  n™_u»_™   u-  without  quarter,  and  in  1681  Awakum  was  exe- 

««  ini  J^,,k  iiK~  "      J°  ,C/,Penh?8en.,ne  cuted.     The  anti-governmental  spirit  moved  the 

was  appointed  sublibrarian  to  the  university,  «„,,„,,,„,,  tn  *„£  „  „rnm :„„„*%,„-  :„  «,„  ,„. 


and  in   1818  published  his  researehes   on   IeV-  ^£*i  £  t£\L?I°mmt ,   £?*£&■£" 

landic,  which  led  Grimm  to  his  discovery  of  the  K^EL&fc „™ X±  il'?%L       ^    ' 

sound-shifting  in  the  Germanic  languages.     (See  ^t^6?6^^    y  °f  them   ?, V584-          v      # 

r.iuM'o  t  .™  \     if*-. -^.«js«»-  5-^r s_  Q4.«I^  About  1685  there  came  a  split  in  the  ranks  of 

£T "li^* 3&S3ttF&  •uS'™  %£  the  Kaskolniki.    One  faction  considered  priests 


holm,  where  he  published  his  Anglo-Saxon  Gram-  "•«"«?"«»««•.   ""'»™  """Ti  ST  F        , 

mar  'and  the  first  critical  and  Complete  edition  V^V^V     tZ'  2w  T.»  °»™  JX?  Th^ 

of  the  Snorro  Edda  and  the  Edda  l&mundar,  he  i£2f!W'.-.Sl«^H.^H  ^SS^J^L^Z 

wont  to  Saint  Petersburg  where  for  two  veara  he  were  the  chan»PIOI,s  of  the  old  »lth  aga""»t  the 

ISdtod  8^rifp^W£^ES^J  e"SrhXt8De^^tforr  ft   ZLgrgZ 

Finnish.     He  then  went  to  Astrakhan,  where  he  P"^  were  necessary  for  the  struggle;   these 

studied  the  languages  of  the  Tatars,' and  then  Zl  SoJT^A^^^^  ^SM 

began  a  journey  through  the  country  of  the  Turk-  wL  1„  H^   /-   ESu»  !£'  ??««?    !^3w  £ 

omans,   the   Caucasus,   Persia,   Hindustan,   and  •"»>"«  1«M   (-1000  +  666)    according  to 

finally  Oylon,  where' he  wrote  his  SmgalesUk  ^S^Li ™  , °?hi  TnHnhri.t^  th.' Pnd' 

SkriftUeri  (1822).     In   1823  Rask  returned  to  KlTCltoSfuto^te 

Copenhagen;  in  1825  he  was  appointed  professor  ^t^LL0!  cha^ed  to" 702      After   1702    thl 

of  literary  history,  and  in  1828  of  Oriental  Ian-  S^Km  tuTedto the  internal  arran«ment 

n™f~™  ^*  £fu5 S£     B7i  JV'  i  £?*'  two  factions  mentioned  above  was  consummated. 

professor  of  Icelandic.     But  his  immense  labors  T .. xK.  ri.._  _.   a„*:-v._:„*    *k»„  -™ 

had  exhausted  his  energies,  and  he  died  at  the  I^^ngupw.  the  Czar  as  Antichrist,  they  con 

„.i„  . ,  ..    %    .j  V  »■«»  «o  »•«».  «  «••«=  gj^ered  it  a  crime  to  pray  for  him,  and  everything 

m<5 JSEi °pli  ISf?  2E  P"0ducV0n8  ,aSy  anti-Czarist  enlisted  their  sympathy    They  weri 
mentioned,  Rask  wrote  Fruttsk  Sprogtere  ( 1825) ;  ..      .     th    p™teliei  rebellion  in  the  lat- 

Den  gamle  Aegyptiske  Tidsregning  (1827) ;  Den  Z7h*\t ^  of  the ^  eiSnth  cen^rv      A  curious 

aldeste   Hebraiske  Tidsregning    (1828);   besides  J".™"  ?\*;he  elgnteen*n  centu!y*     A  cunous 

«*•«««.-•«  Ji  ™~  it  ~Z~    ~?      l,       h    ^      _  feature  of  the  movement  is  the  frequent  occur- 
trrammars  of  several  languages,  and  a  (Treat  num-  #      •  •  j  xv    t»    i    i   -i  ■     on.    a 

ber  of   miscellaneous    articles   which   were   col-  ~  %JZ?£? £?&  ^JS^^JmJ^ 

leoted  after  his  death,  and  published  (1834-38),  *™»  ^2?^ "fJ m-^uST  **£$£&£ 

trwr^Yt^*  ™uu  «  r  :*„  vL  "d«4.™^«  scorn  for  death  and  laudations  of  martyrdom, 

together  with  a  Life  by  Peterson.  In  ^  District  of  Po8hekhonve   (Government  of 

BASKOLNIK^   ras-kdl^ne-ke,  or  BA8X0L-  Yaroslav)    as    many    as    1920    persons    burned 

HUES   (Russ.,  schismatics).     The  generic  name  themselves  during  1676-93,  and  in  all  about  20,- 

applied  to  all  those  of  the  Greek  faith  who  dis-  000  people  destroyed  themselves  up  to  1690.    As 

sent  from  the  established  Church  in  Russia.    The  late  as  1860  fifteen  persons  burned  themselves  in 
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the  Olonets  Government,  and  in  1897  a  number  of  the  Russian  population.    As  to  their  numbers 
died  immured  in  a  cellar.  a  serious  divergence  of  statistical  data  seems  to 
The  Government  dealt  severely  with  the  Raskol-  be  the  rule ;  many  Raskolniki  conceal  their  faith 
niki  from  the  outset,  the  law  of  April  17,  1685,  before  the  magistrates,  and  even  of  those  regis- 
prescribing  death,  almost  without  exception,  to  tered  the  governmental  reports  give  only  a  small 
those  persevering  in  the  schism  or  assisting  its  fraction,  for  fear  of  increasing  their  popularity 
adherents.    In  1716  they  were  permitted  to  settle  with  the  masses.    Thus,  e.g.  when  the  official  re- 
in cities  on  the  payment  of  a  double  tax,  but  were  turns  in  1870  gave  their  number  as  1,171,000,  the 
not   permitted   to   appear   as   witnesses   against  foreign  newspapers,  on  the  basis  of  the  secret 
orthodox  persons.    The  successors  of  Peter  I.  in-  governmental   documents,  gave  a   figure  almost 
creased  the  severity  of  the  enactments  against  ten  times  as  high.    On  this  basis,  says  the  Rus- 
them.     In   1752   labels  were   required  on  their  sian  Encyclopaedia,  one  can  approximately  guess 
dress  as  a  distinguishing  mark.     In   1768  and  their  total  number,  when  the  report  of  the  Holy 
1778  ukases  forbade  the  building  of  churches  and  Synod  for  1803  places  them  a  little  below  2,000,- 
chapels  and  the  use  of  bells.    From  1769  on  they  000.      Consult    Strahl,   Beitrage   sur  russischen 
could  again  appear  as  witnesses  in  court,  the  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  i.   (Halle,  1827);  Gerbel- 
double  tax  was  removed  in  1782,  and  the  follow-  Embach,  Russische  Sektierer  (Heilbronn,  1883); 
ing  year  the  name  Raskolniki  was  discontinued  in  Heard,  The  Russian  Church  and  Russian  Dissent 
official  documents.     Under  Paul  I.    (1796-1801)  (New  York,  1887). 
their  lot  grew  worse,  and  under  Alexander  I.,        RASP.    See  File. 
in    1803,    the    word    Raskolniki    reappears    in        «Aoi»"*f-r         *  \  «/  »      t»  ~       -^ 
State  papers.    They  are  officially  subdivided  into  ,  *£" £p>     **■ W>     J*™?**    /IXCEfT 
three  classes:     I.  Most  obnoxious:    (1)   the  Ju-  U794-1878).     A  French ^naturalist  and  revolu- 
daizers;   (2)  the  Molokani  (q.v.),  who  recognize  tionary.    He  was  born  at  Carpentras,  m  the  . De- 
no  authority  and  object  to  taking  oaths ;  (3)   Duk-  partment  of  Vaucluse,  and  went  to  Pans  in  1815. 
hobortsy  (q.v.),  a  variety  of  the  preceding;   (4)  Ther*   h*  ***?"£  *£   ^lt?  °f   TX?*"1  FF™ 
the  Khlvstovtsy,  who  introduce  anthropolatry ;  a?d- JS?*1*  at  the  l?IEC*£B  m  the* rev.olTut,0.n 

(5)  the'Skoptsy  (q.v.),  enemies  of  society,  and  *}*?*'  He  ^P0**  the  (^>vernment  of  Louis 
blasphemous  as  deriving  their  sect  from  Christ ;  Pnillipe,  and  was  prosecuted  for  his  newspaper 

(6)  those  Bezpopovtsy  who  oppose  marriage  and  a.r*lclea  and,  f°/  hlJ  mem^Ih!P  of  "J??" 
praying  for  the  Czar.  II.  Obnoxious:  the  Bezpo-  pieties.  As  leader  of  a  mob  (February  24  1848) 
jiovtsy  who  recognize  marriage  and  pray  for  the  hf  .forced  thl  Provisional  Government  to  pro- 
Czar;  these  are  harmful  as  being  against  priests  claim    the     Republic,    and    with     Barbes    and 

and  the  Eucharist,  and  also  on  account  of  their  Blan3^   t?*^  AhexTin?urrf  V00"1?!-^ V"' 

democratic  teachings.    III.  Least  obnoxious:  the  ▼**«  thf  Hall  of  the  National  Assembly  on  May 

Popovtsy,   rather  Schismatics  than  heretics,  as  15th,  and  sought  to  disperse  the  body.  Hewassen- 

they  keep  most  of  the  Church  requirements  and  tenc^  to  five  years    imprisonment.     He  was  a 

give  most  promise  of  reforming      Of  the  nine-  ™mbfr  of  the  Corps  ^slatif  m  1869  and  of  the 

teen  episcopal  chairs  among  the  'old  believers'  Chamber  of ^  Deputies  in  1876-77.    As  a  naturalist 

thirteen   are   held   by   the   Popovtsy,    and   only  he  ^me  kn°wn  through  the  enthusiastic  adyo- 

three  by  the  Bezpopovtsy.     In  1874,  on  account  cacy  of  camphor  as  an  antiseptic.    His  works  in- 

of  the  introduction  of  the  universal  military  serv-  <*™e:    Essaide  chtmtemteroscop^ue     1831; 

ice,  a  new  marriage  law  was  proclaimed  for  the  X™™**  systfme  de  chtrnte  organtque   (1833); 

Raskolniki:  the  marriages  were  henceforth  to  be  *<>™e<iu    systdme    de    Physiology    vtgetale    tt 

recorded  by  police  officials,  and  the  issue  were  *^%"  (1837);  Nouvelle8  6tude*  ^mUfiques 

considered  legitimate.     After  numerous  petitions  ( 1861-04). 

presented  in   1880-81,  came  the  law  of  May  3,        BASPBEBBY    (from  rasp,  OF.  rasper,  Fr. 

1883,  which  brought  considerable  relief  to  the  raper,  from  ML.  raspare,  to  scrape,  from  OHG. 

schismatics.     Passports   were   now  given  to  all  raspdn,  to  scrape  together   (connected  with  Ger. 

Raskolniki,  with  the  exception  of  the  Skoptsy;  rappen,  to  seize,  Eng.  rap)    +  berry;  so  called 

they  were  free  to  engage  in  trade  and  occupy  offi-  from  the  rough  surface).    Several  species  of  the 

cial  posts,  to  perform  divine  service  publicly,  in  genus  Rubus,  of  the  natural  order  Rosacea?.    The 

private  or  special  buildings,  and  to  rebuild  old  black-cap  or  black  raspberry  (Rulus  occidentalis) 

churches,  provided  they  are  of  an  appearance  dis-  is  an  American  species  with  white  flowers,  and 

tinct  from  the  orthodox  places  of  worship.    Some  purplish-black     fruits    consisting    of    numerous 

other  minor  liberties  were  also  granted,  and  law-  drupes  joined  together.     Since  its  introduction  in 

ful  prosecution  could  be  instituted  against  them  1832  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  of 

for  active  propaganda  only.  bush  fruits  and  is  extensively  raised  for  dessert 

Among  the  distinguishing  features  common  to  canning,  and  evaporating.    In  nature  the  tips  of 

all  sects  of  the  Raskolniki  may  be  mentioned;  recurved  stems  of  the  present  season's  growth 

the  manner  of  crossing  themselves  with  the  first  take  root  during  midsummer  and  late  autumn, 

and  middle  finger ;  use  of  unrevised  service-books ;  and  give  rise  to  a  new  plant — a  habit  utilized  in 

two-fold    repetition    of    hallelujah ;    turning    in  cultivation.    In  commercial  plantations  the  plants 

church  ceremonies  "in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  are  set  in  rows  3  by  8  feet  apart,  given  clean  cul- 

movement,"  i.e.  from  left  to  right  and  not  from  ture  until  time  to  put  down  the  stem  tips,  when 

right  to  left;  use  of  seven  instead  of  five  altar-  cultivation  ceases.     The  first  return,  then,  from 

breads  in  the  eucharistic  offering;  use  of  ancient  a  new  raspberry  patch  is  a  crop  of  plants.    The 

icons  and  eight-pointed  cross.    Their  predilection  new  shoots  which  spring  up  from  the  roots  are 

for  everything  antique  appears  in  their  use  of  cut  back  to   18  or  20  inches,  when  about  that 

the  old  Russian  costume,  and  scrupulous  objec-  height,  to  induce  the  formation  of  fruit-bearing 

tion  to  cutting  their  hair  or  shaving  their  beards,  wood.     As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  canes 

In  general  the  Raskolniki  are  counted  among  the  which  have  borne  are  cut  away  to  increase  the 

most  industrious,  sober,  and  intelligent  elements  strength  of  the  new  wood  which  is  to  bear  the 
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following   season's   crop.     The   crop   is   usually  in  the  larval  state  in  the  centre  of  the  cane, 

picked   by   hand;    many  growers,   however,   use  where  it  burrows  downward,  often  causing  the 

a  simple    device    consisting   of    an    apron   with  death  of  the  cane.    It  is  a  native  insect,  feeding 

a   shallow   box   attached,   into   which   the   ripe  in  the  wild  raspberries,  but  has  transferred  its 

fruit  is  jarred.    After  the  fruit  is  dried  it  is  attention  to  the  cultivated  varieties.     The  per- 

run  through  a  fanning  mill  to  separate  any  leaves  feet  insect  is  a  cerambycid  or  long-horned  beetle, 

or  twigs  which  fell  with  the  fruits  into  the  pick-  with  a  long  and  narrow  black  body,  the  top  of  the 

ing  box.  thorax  being  pale  yellowish.    It  appears  in  June, 

Two  species  of  red  raspberries  are  cultivated,  and  the  female  lays  her  eggs  toward  the  end  of 
the  native  American  red  raspberry  {Rubus  stri-  that  month,  girdling  the  young  growing  cane 
gosus)  and  the  European  (Rubus  Idaeus.)  These  near  the  tip  in  two  places  and  inserting  the  egg 
two  plants  are  closely  related  botanically,  but  between  the  girdles.  This  insect  feeds  in  black- 
differ  under  cultivation,  a  marked  distinction  berry  as  well  as  in  raspberry  stems.  The  remedy 
being  the  habit  of  the  European  species  to  con-  consists  in  pruning  the  girdled  tips  as  soon  as 
tinue  fruiting  throughout  the  season  after  ripen-  observed,  and  they  are  very  evident  from  the 
ing  begins.  This  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  com-  withering  of  the  terminal  leaves.  The  other 
mercial  grower,  but  an  advantage  to  the  ama-  cane-borer  is  the  red-necked  Agrilus  (Agrilus 
teur.  The  European  sorts  are  less  hardy  than  ruficollis).  This  is  a  buprestid  beetle  which  lays 
the  natives,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  the  its  eggs  in  the  stems  of  raspberry  and  blackberry, 
Northern  States  except  in  sheltered  positions,  and  the  resultant  larva  makes  a  swelling  in  the 
The  number  of  foreign  varieties  cultivated  in  the  cane.  Several  larvae  will  be  found  under  the 
United  States  is  comparatively  small.  Out  of  a  bark  of  one  of  these  swellings,  and  when  full- 
total  of  100  or  more  introductions  not  more  than  grown  they  penetrate  to  the  pith  and  transform 
6  or  8  have  stood  the  test.  Both  forms  of  red  to  pups  from  which  the  perfect  beetles  escape 
raspberry   propagate  readily  from  sprouts  and  early  in  the  summer. 

root  cuttings.    As  a  result  of  the  habit  of  sprout-  Raspberry   canes   are   sometimes  damaged   to 

ing,  the  patches  soon  present  the  character  of  a  some  extent  by  the  snowy  tree-cricket  (CEcanthus 

matted  row,  although  tKey  are  usually  planted  3  niveus),  which  perforates  the  stems  to  a  distance 

by  6  feet  apart  in  original  plantations.  Thorough  of  an  inch  or  more,  inserting  its  eggs  in  the  per- 

cultivation  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  pur-  forations.    This  is  the  only  damage  done  by  this 

pose    of     stimulating    growth,     but     in     order  insect,  which,  after,  it  issues,  feeds  upon  plant-lice, 

to  hold   the   plants   within   bounds.     The   fruit  The   raspberry   sawfly    (Selandria  rubi)    in   the 

of  these    species    cannot   be    successfully    gath-  larval  condition  feeds  upon  the  leaves,  and  trans- 

ered   by    machinery    and    is    never    evaporated,  forms  to  pupa  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  or 

Its  chief  use  is  for  dessert  purposes,  although  a  little  below  the  surface.     This  insect  is  de- 

the  fruit  is  also  prized  in  wine-making,  for  jam,  stroyed,  when  abundant,  by  sprinkling  with  helle- 

and  for  canning.  bore  and  water.     Several  species  of  Lepidoptera 

Another  important  group  of  raspberries  seems  in  the  larval  state  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  rasp- 
to  have  resulted  from  the  crossing  of  Rubus  occi-  berry,  and  there  is  a  little  measuring  worm  which 
dentalis  and  Rubus  strigosus.  In  habit  of  growth  feeds  upon  the  fruit.  This  species  {Synchlora 
the  plant  resembles  the  black  raspberry  more  cerata)  reaches  full  growth  about  the  time  of  the 
closely  than  the  red,  since  it  propagates  by  'tips,'  ripening  of  the  raspberry,  when  it  is  about  three- 
has  a  firmer  fruit  than  the  red,  with  greater  size  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  yellowish  gray  color, 
and  much  better  flavor  than  the  black.  For  each  segment  being  furnished  with  several  sharp 
shipping  it  is  much  better  than  the  red,  and  for  thorns.  It  has  the  habit  of  disguising  itself  by 
dessert  purposes  superior  to  the  black.  Flower-  attaching  to  these  thorns  small  bits  of  vegetable 
ing  raspberry  (Rubus  oderatus)  is  often  planted  matter,  such  as  the  anthers  of  flowers  and  bits 
for  ornament.    See  Plate  of  Rubus.  of  leaf.     The  adult  moth  is  of  a  delicate  pale- 

RASPBERRY  DISEASES.  The  fungous  dis-  g^11  c°lor,  and  has  a  wing-expanse  of  about 
eases  of  the  raspberry,  blackberry,  and  dewberry  nal*  ai*  inch-  Th*  flea-like  negro-bug  (q.v.)  is 
are  the  same,  and  at  times  work  serious  injury,  often  found  upon  raspberries,  and  its  presence 
Among  the  most  important  are  anthracnose  and  mav  **  discovered  by  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the 
orange  rust.  The  anthracnose  ( Qlososporium  neca-  * ruit-  Tne  insect  is  so  small  that  it  is  often 
tor)  is  first  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  small  taken  into  the  mouth  unnoticed  until  the  disgust- 
rapidly  growing  purple  spots  upon  the  young  inS  flavor  reveals  its  presence.  Consult  Saund- 
shoots  near  the  ground.  As  these  spots  enlarge  ers>  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits  (Philadelphia, 
and  extend  around  the  stems  the  centres  become  1889). 

dirty  white,  the  spots  coalesce  and  rupture  the  RASPE,  ras'pe'  Rudolph  Erich  (1737-94).  A 

epidermis,  and  the  canes  die  as  though  girdled  by  German-English  writer  and  mineralogist,  born  in 

a  knife.    The  fruit  may  shrivel  and  remain  upon  Hanover.    He  studied  in  1756-60  at  Gottingen  and 

the  stems.     Rust    (Cwoma  nitens)    attacks  and  Leipzig.     In  1767  he  became  a  professor  in  the 

dwarfs  the  young  growth.     Soon  the  leaves  turn  Collegium  Carolinum  at  Cassell,  and  curator  of 

yellow  and  both  they  and  the  young  stems  be-  the  Landgrave's  cabinet  of  antiquities  and  coins, 

come    distorted    and    covered    with    masses    of  During  this  time  he  translated  (1765)  Leibnitz's 

orange-colored  spores,  which  rapidly  spread  the  philosophical    works,    wrote    the    poem    Hermin 

disease.     The  remedy  recommended  for  the  form-  und  Qunilde   (1766)    published  a  critical  treat_ 

er  is  spraying  with  a  fungicide   (q.v.),  for  the  ise   on    p        ,8   Reli£       and    paperg   on   geol. 

latter  digging  and  burning.  0?y  and  mineralogy;/    In  1775  y  was  cha*rged 

RASPBERRY  INSECTS.  The  canes  of  rasp-  with    purloining    coins    and    other    articles    of 

berry   bushes   are   attacked    injuriously    in   the  value,  and  fled  to  England,  where  he  published 

United   States  by  two  species  of  beetles.     The  Some  German  Volcanoes  and  Their  Productions 

raspberry  cane-borer   (Oberea  bimaculata)  lives  (1776),  a  translation  of  Lessing's  Nathan  der 
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Weise  (1781),  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Horace        TtABfflt  (from  Javanese  rasa,  from  Skt.  rasa, 

Walpole,  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  painting  in  flavor,  taste).    A  Malacca  weasel.    A  small  civet 

oil    (1781).     Later  he  became  assay-master  at  {Viverricula   malaccensis)    which    inhabits  the 

mines    in    Dolcoath,    Cornwall     (1782-85),    and  Malay  Peninsula,  eastward  to  Formosa,  and  ata 

compiler  of  the  excellent  Descriptive  Catalogue  the  island  of  Madagascar,  where  it  was  probably 

of  more  than  15,000  casts  of  gems,  forming  the  introduced  long  ago.    It  differs  from  the  ordinary 

collection   of   James   Tassie  of   Edinburgh.     In  civets,  being  of  slighter  build,  enabling  it  to  climb 

1791  he  was  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  he  trees,  and  in  lacking  a  mane.     It  has  along  its 

obtained  from  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulster  funds  back  and  sides  seven  blackish  stripes,  more  or 

for  metallurgical  experiments.  He  then  decamped  less  broken  into  spots,  some  curving  bars  on  the 

with  the  money  to  Muckross,  County  Donegal,  throat,   and   a  long,   tapering  dark-ringed  tail. 

Ireland.     This  incident  was  introduced  by  Scott  This  animal  is  made  to  yield  the  scent  called 

in  The  Antiquary.    Raspe  published  in  1785,  in  'civet,'    which    accumulates    in    its    preserotai 

chap-book  form,  Baron  M  unchhausen's  Narrative  glands,  and  which  is  removed  from  them  at  in- 

of  His  Marvelous  Travels  and  Campaigns  in  Rus-  tervals,  by  means  of  a  little  spoon-shaped  instru- 

sia,  based  partly  on  his  recollections  of  Hieroni-  ment. 

mus   Karl   Friedrich,    Baron   von   Mfinchhausen        RA&SELAS.    A  prose  romance  by  Dr.  Samuel 

(1729-97),  who  had  much  local  renown  in  Han-  Johnson  (1759),  written  during  the  evenings  of 

over  for  his  exaggerated  tales  of  putative  hunting  one  week  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mothers 

adventures,  and  partly  on  similar  material  pre-  funeral.     Most  popular  of  all  Johnson's  works, 

served  in  his  commonplace-book.    His  work  con-  it  has  been  translated  into  most  modern  lan- 

stitutes  chapters  2-6  of  the  latter-day  Munch-  guages.  The  story  of  the  Prince  of  Abvssinia,  who 

hausen.     See  Munchhausen.  left  the  Happy  Valley,  where  he  had  been  brought 

BASS,  res,  Andreas  (1794-1887).    A  German  UP>  to  explore  the  world,  shows  the  vanity  of 

theologian,    born    at    Sigolsheim,    Alsace,    and  human  happiness,  the  author's  protest  against 

educated    in   Mainz.      He   was   ordained    priest  the  eM7  optimism  of  his  day. 
in  1816.     In  1842  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of        BASTATT,  or  BASTADT,  ra'stat.    A  town 

Strassburg.     At  the  Vatican  Council  he  was  a  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  on  the 

stanch  supporter  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  Murg,  three  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 

Bass  founded  the  periodical  Der  Katholic,  and  Rhine,  and  15  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Karl* 

wrote  many  theological  treatises.     His  printed  ruhe  (Map:  Germany,  C  4).    Its  strong  fortifica 

works  include:  Konvcrtiten  seit  der  Reformation  tions  were  dismantled  in  1890.    The  town  has  a 

(1866-80),  and  together  with  Weiss,  Bishop  of  large  palace  (now  a  barrack),  a  gymnasium,  and 

Speyer,  he  published  Leben  der  Voter  und  Mar-  an    industrial    school.      It    manufactures    iron 

tyrer  (23  vols.,  1821-27),  a  translation  of  But-  hearths,  tobacco,  and  lace.    Bastatt  is  memorable 

ler*s  Lives  of  the  Haints.  for  the  two  congresses  held  here.    At  the  first,  in 

BASSAM,  ras-sllm',  Hormuzd   (1826-).     A  }I1\»    treaty.   °*    T\  ifoll°!!?X    w*1  °{ 

celebrated  Assyriologist,  born  of  native  Christian  ™re£ht>  .^"P-.  wh,fch  bn!ught  ™  W"  °i 

narents  at  Mosul      He  acted  as  acent  and  over-  the  SPanlsh  Succession  to  a  close.     The  second 

parents  at  Mosul,    lie  acted  as  agent  ana  over  congregg  WM  th  t  of  1797.99  between  France  and 

seer  for  Layard    (q.v.)    during  his  two  expedi-  .Y  •v,  _  _« \        \.     *  V  j       I  **««* 

tions   in    1845-47   and    1849-5 1.     In   1852-54he  *^TZ&^ 

conducted  excavations  at   Kalat  Shirgat,  Nim-  ^V0"   **™«   been   formed    against    FW. 

rud,  and  Koyunjik  under  the  direction  of  Sir  **  *,8^ut"n  V*  WfLV         M«M1M*!fl? 

Henry  Rawlinson  and  the  British  Museum,  and  of  tw°  of  tb?  ?™nch  £**£■'  •  crane  which 

discovered  the  oalace  of  Asshurbanioal  and  the  ar0U9ed   «****    indignation   throughout    Europe. 

tn^ ?hJif     iff    «L     i«h«  J2 .♦  P  tt!™«v  For  about  20  V*™  Previous  to  1860  the  fortress 

X  Nineveh  )     In^l8M^wJ^J^A  of  *"**  w"  «^  *  the  tro°^  of  th' 

(hee  minkveh.)      in   im>4   ne  was  sent  by  tne  q^  Confederation.    The  Baden  revolution  in 

British  authorities  to  Abyssinia,  where  the  King  lg4g  ,  ,       ,   .  .     RBLgtaLtt    which  final,T 

had  imprisoned  certain  Europeans.    Rassam  was  ™JS£  ™  tSeVL^    P^t^ 

himself  held  captive  from  1866  until  Sir  Robert  1890    „  5g7     ,     190Q    13  94Q      ^^  Hfiffer 

Napier's  victory  over  the  Abyssinians  in   1868.  -.      '»_.J_ „'    a~i>~-A*—l~j   /t*™„    iaoa\ 

After  the  sudden  death  of  George  Smith  in  1876  ^  * tUl^ZJ^  (  '  h  • 

the  officials  of  the  British  Museum  again  asked        BASTEWBTJBG,   ras'ten-boorx.     A  town  in 

Rassam  to  take  charge  of  excavations  in  Assyria.  the  Province  of  East  Prussia,   Prussia,  on  the 

In    1878   he  began  operations   in   Nineveh,   and  River  Guber,  64  miles  southeast  of  Konigsberj? 

from  January  of  that  year  till  July,  1882,  he  was  bv  rail   (Map:  Germany,  J  1).     It  has  a  royal 

continuously  in  the  field  in  both  Assyria  and  gymnasium    and    a    sanatorium    for    epileptic* 

Babvlonia,  with  the  exception  of  three  visits  to  Among  the  industrial  establishments  are  iron  and 

England  to  report  and  receive  funds  to  continue  brass  foundries,  sugar  factory,  flouring  mills,  etc. 

the  work.    He  strove  to  excavate  a  great  number  Population,  in  1900,  11,144. 
of  sites  and  to  make  striking  discoveries  rather        BAT  (AS.  raett,  OHG.  ratio,  Ger.  Ratte,  Ft., 

than  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work,  and  his  lack  Prov.  rat,  It.  ratto,  rat;  of  uncertain  etymology*, 

of  proper  training  also  proved  a  disqualification  Any  of  the  larger  rodents  of  the  genus  Mus.  (See 

for  his  task.     Nevertheless  he  made  important  Mouse.)  Two  species  are  very  widely  distribut- 

discoveries,  such  as  the  bronze  gates  of  Balawat  ed  over  the  world — the  black  rat   {Mus  raUus) 

(q.v.),  obtained  a  large  number  of  exceedingly  and  the  brown  rat  (Mus  decumanus).    Both  ap- 

valuable  inscriptions,  and  identified  and  partial-  pear  to  be  natives  of  Central  Asia.    The  black  rat 

ly  excavated  the  ancient  Sippara  (Abu  Habba).  found  its  way  to  Europe  about  the  beginning  of 

He    published    The    Rritish    Mission    to    Theo-  the  16th  century,  but  the  brown  rat  did  not  reach 

dore,  King  of  Abyssinia  (1869)  and  Asshur  and  England  until  about  1728.    The  British  Jacobites 

the  Land  of  Ximrod   (1897),  an  account  of  his  were  accustomed  to  delight  themselves  with  the 

excavations.  notion  that  it  came  with  the  House  of  Hanover. 
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and  chose  to  call  it  the  'Hanoverian  rat.'  It  also  should  say,  of  cherries,  strawberries,  gooseber- 

received  the  name  of  'Norway  rat,'  from  a  belief  ries,  apricots,  peaches,  and  other  fruits.     He  it 

that  it  was  introduced  from  Norway.    The  date  was  who  first  proposed  the  pressure  of  the  fruits 

of  introduction  into  America  is  very  doubtful,  without  infusing  them  entire.    Some  years  after- 

but  the  black  or  Alexandrine  rat  Beems  to  have  wards  Breard,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fruitery 

come  first,  and  has  been  gradually  driven  west-  of  Louis  XIV.,  gave  these   (white)   liqueurs  the 

ward  by  its  large  and  more  savage  cousin.    The  name  Hypoteques,  to  distinguish  them  from  other 

brown  rat  is  the  larger  and  more  powerful  of  the  ratafias.    Consult  Mew  and  Ashton,  Drinks  of  the 

two,  and  has  waged  war  against  the  other  with  World  (New  York,  1892).    See  Liqueur. 

~P!^£^V  w  i^Lrtu^f  7\H  m«X  J£  I**-  «»**•.  A**1,  settled,  p.p.  of  reri,  to  think), 

once  abundant,  yet  in  some  places  the  black  rat  .     th     rrJii^i   states  Kin  the  titles  of  nettv 

is  still  the  more  plentiful  of  the  two.    Both  infest  J^S  £?&2t*2,*  rating  whLh^are 

ships,  and  are  thus  conveyed  to  the  most  distant  aTOJ„°  *„«  «^^«ir  .«  ««J£Ji  ♦«  7  J^L JY« 

H5  VV°^  ^  ^\T  ^  ^   ^  EHT^  offi^r!"  fifiS  &££"£ 

The  black  rat  is  nearly  7%  inches  in  length,  b    law  divided  into  cla88e8  ^n^  rate8.    Vessels 

exclusive  of  the  long  tail.    The  brown  rat  attains  J  the  first  rate  have  a  displftcement  tonnage  in 

a  length  of  more  than  10%  inches.     Besides  its  exceflS  of  sm  to        ^  rftte    from  ^  to 

large  size  and  comparative  shortness  of  tail,  it  80(K)  ^        third  rate    from  1000  ^  4000  to 

differs  from  the  black  rat  m  its  smaller  ears  and  ftnd  fourth  rate  of  le88  than  1000  ^  Ccmverted 

less  acute  muzzle,  as  well  as  in  its  lighter  color  merchant  veg8ej8  which  are  armed  and  equipped 

^vf^JF*'    *  8peCle8i  ^  extremel*  as  cruisers  are  of  the  second  rate  if  of  ov4r  6000 

prolific,  breeding  at  a  very  early  age,  several  ^       and  of  the  third      te  if  of  over  1QQ0  and 

times  in  a  year,  and  producing  from  10  to  14  at  a  legg  than  6000  tong     Auxiliary  ve88elg  guch  M 

»  I    «    j  •  j*      -    •     x  i  i       *  ij  colliers,  supply  vessels,  repair  ships,  etc.,  if  of 

Rats  feed  indiscriminately  on  almost  any  kind  over  4000  UmB9  are  of  the  third  nt*.    Auxiliary 

of  animal  or  vegetable  food;  they  make  depreda-  ve8Sel8  of  le88  than  40oo  tons— except  tugs,  sail- 

tions  m  fields  of  grain  and  pulse,  from  which  they  ing  ghipg)  and  ireceiving  ships  which   are   not 

often  carry  off  large  quantities  to  be  stored  in  rated— are   of   the    fourth    rate.      Torpedo-boat 

their  holes,  and  thus  have  become  a  serious  pest  de8troyers,  torpedo  boats,  and  similar  vessels  are 

in  the  West  Indian  sugar  plantations.    They  de-  not  rated     Ship8  of  the  firgt  ^^  are  command 

your  eggs;  they  kill  poultry,  partridges,  and  the  by  captains;  of  the  second  rate,  by  captains  or 

like,  and  become  a  pest  of  ill-kept  dwellings  and  commanders;  of  the  third  rate,  by  commanders 

storehouses.     Their   strong  rodent  teeth   enable  or   lieutenant-commanders;    of  the   fourth  rate, 

them  to  gnaw  very  hard  substances,  such  as  wood  by  lieutenant-commanders  or  lieutenants.     Ves- 

and  lead  pipes,  either  for  food  or  in  order  to  m1b   not   nied   are   commanded   by   lieutenant- 

ma^At1hei.r  7*7  to  food-  „  ^y  are  features  of  command,*,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  or  warrant  of- 

no  little  intelligence,  and  many  curious  stories  gcerSa 

are  told  of  the  arts  which  they  employ  to  attain  ' 

desired  objects,  of  the  readiness  with  which  they        BATE.     The  term  applied  to  the  taxes  as- 

detect  the  approach  of  danger,  and  the  skill  with  sessed  and  collected  by  local  authorities  in  Eng- 

which  they  avoid  it.  Under  certain  circumstances  lan<*-    T«e  objects  subject  to  taxation  being  as- 

they  undertake  migrations  in  large  companies,  sessed,  a  'rate*   is   fixed   sufficient  to  bring  in 

Their  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute,  and  the  pro-  the  needed  income.    The  taxes  being  imposed  by  va- 

fessional    rat-catcher   is   very   careful   that   the  rious  administrative  bodies  such  as  the  counties, 

smell  of  his  hands  shall  not  be  perceived  on  the  or  poor  law  districts,  we  find  frequent  references 

trap.    They  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  have  to  'county  rates,'  'poor  rates,'  etc.    As  the  entire 

in  some  instances  proved  interesting  pets.  revenue  of  local  bodies  rests  upon  this  basis,  the 

The  flesh  of  rats  is  seldom  eaten.    The  skin  is  term  rate  is  frequently  used  by  English  writers  as 

used  for  making  a   fine  kind  of  glove-leather,  synonymous  with   direct  taxation,  other   forms 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  bubonic  plague  in  of  taxation  being  designated  customs  duties,  im- 

India,  Australia,  and  Cape  Colony,  in  the  latter  P°sts'  «£•    The  distinctions  here  noted  are  not  in 

part  of   the   nineteenth   century,   it   was  ascer-  U8e  *n  the  practice  of  American  communities  or 

tained  that  there  was  a  direct  connection  be-  *n  the  writings  of  American  authors  upon  taxa- 

tween   the    prevalence   of   the   disease   and    the  tion. 

abundance  of  rats,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  rats        BATEL    (Fr.,   diminutive   of   rat,   rat),   or 

were  themselves  liable  to  the  plague,  and  myriads  Honey  Badger.    A  badger-like  animal  of  South 

perished    from    it.      Investigation    showed   that  Africa.    See  Badges. 

the  fleas,  with  which  rats  are  infested,  are  hosts        QAipv     ~f   nmrw§iW%  ___  mqqaqq\      a  n^ 
*«.».  *u«  lviA~..A  ,.»««.     ««^   4.U.4-  4.1.,,.   »«*-  .*nWr;t  BATH,  rat,  (jtKBHABD  VOM   (1830-88).     A  (ier- 

for  the  plague  germ,  ana  that  thus  rats  unwit-  '   ,    \  .   ,  .  «/,  \     -,       .    ■, 

f;n»i«  -iLTS  —  •«  /mvwv~+.«4.  mA-Ma  #,*.  OTVMft/j  man  mineralogist,  born  at  Duisburg  and  educated 

tingly  served  as  an  important  means  for  spread-  •    t»    i*     r>  j  ^  t     ioao  u    u 

inc  the  disease     Measures  were  taken   in  conse-  ,n  Berlm'  Bonn'  and  Geneva-    In  1863  he  became 

«nL~  ♦WwS^i.J! £?  ♦£! ZSZ  «#  R3i-^?JSi  professor  of  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 

nuSs  *nd  a  few  year8  afterwards  was  made  director  of 

the  Mineralogical  Museum  there.    He  made  sci- 

EATAPIA    (Fr.   ratafia,   from  Malay  araq,  entific  researches  in  mineralogy,  petrology,  and 

from  Ar.  'araq,  arrack,  from  faraqa,  to  sweat  +  especially  the  geology  of  the  Rhine,  Alps,  and 

Malay  Ukfta,  spirits  distilled  from  molasses,  Eng.  Italy.    He  published  the  results  of  his  researches 

taffy).     A  cordial  flavored  with   fruits  or  the  in  Poggendorf's  Annalen,  in  the  Zeitachrift  der 

kernels  of  fruits.    The  name  is  used  generically  deutschen  geologiechen  Oeaellschoft,  and  in  the 

to  include   several   varieties   of   fruit   liqueurs.  Monatsberichten  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  in 

Procope,  the  ancient  master  distiller  of  Paris,  such  publications  of  his  own  as  Ein  Ausflug  nach 

includes  under  this  term  liqueurs,  or  syrups  as  we  Kalabrien   (1871),  Durch  It  alien  und  Qriechm- 
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land  nach  dem  heiligen  Land,  and  Naturwissen-  made  with   full   knowledge   of  its   legal  effect 

8chaftliche  Studien  (1879).  See  Contract;  Infant;  and  consult  the  authori- 

BATHBONE    SISTEBS,    Obdeb    of.      See  ties  referred  to  under  Contract. 

Pythias,  Knights  of.  BATING,  in  naval  service.    See  Rate. 

RATHENOW,    ra'te-no,    or    BATHENAU.  RATIOCINATION    (Lat.  ratiocinate  from 

A  town  in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  ratiocinari,  to  reason,  from  ratio,  reckoning,  re- 

on  the  Havel,  45  miles  west-northwest  of  Berlin  lation,   reason),  or  Reasoning.     Reasoning,  in 

(Map:  Prussia,  E  2).     It  manufactures  optical  psychology,  is  a  successive  association  of  judg- 

instruments,    furniture,    asbestos,    and    stoves,  ments.     Suppose  that  a  complex  of  ideas  (say, 

Population,  in  1890,  16,353;  in  1900,  21,043.  the  look  of  a  cloudy  sky)    is  presented  to  eon- 

RATHMINES    (rath-mlnz')    AND  RATH*  sciousness.     The  attention  plays  upon  this  com- 

GAR,   -gar'.     A  municipality  of  Leinster,  Ire-  Plex»  and  m  obedience  to  some  one  of  its  various 

land,  suburban  to  Dublin  (q.v.).    Population,  in  conditions  (see  Attention)  fixes  upon  some  one 

1891    27  796*  in  1901    32  602  °'  the  constituent  ideas.     This  idea  is  therefore 

BATTBOB,  ril't«-b0r.    A  city  in  the  Province  ^J™  T*K°f  the  T*'  *?£?m$-uSF. >pr0mi" 

of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the  Oder,  44  miles  south-  »?«*'  at  th7»J,mfle'  I'T^w^m  *"?" 

southeast  of  Oppe  n   (Map:   Prussia,  H  3).     It  «at.ve  supplementing.    The  complex  of  ideas  » 

has   a   handsome  ^courthouse,  a   theatre,   and   a  £en  "instituted;  we  have  what  ^technically 

Ti.  u~             .«    *.    ^  ~*  •  >.«  * known  as  an  association  after  disjunction.  when 

gymnasium.     It  has  manufactures  of  iron-foun-  ».    a8SOciation  takes  Dlace  in  verbal  *_-  we 

drv   and    machine-shop    products,    snuff,    sugar,  ™f  J?**** „??.** *  ^Vitt  «   ^^L+     tw 

chocolate    naner    furniture    and  chemicals      The  cal1  the  resulting  complex  a  judgment.     Thus, 

cnocoiate,  paper,  lurniture,  ana  cnemicais.     ine  ^  WQrk       t  th     jnstance  u^^.,   \  look  at  tbe 

*??  7E      VaP  w-       *     iQ°nTe9r.  9^C1P      y  **  and  say,  "It  is  going  to  rain!"    Certain  of 

of  Ratibor.     Population,  in  1900,  25,236.  the  visual  ideas  have  attracted  my  attention; 

RATICHXUS,    ra-tlkl-us     (Ger.    Ratke,    or  they  have  been  drawn  out  from  the  general  mass 

Ratich),  Wolfgang  (1571-1635).    A  celebrated  0f   visual   ideas    present    in   consciousness,  and 

educational  reformer,  born  at  Wilster,  in  Holstein,  have  been  supplemented  by  the  idea  of  rain.    The 

and  educated  at  the  Hamburg  Johanneum  and  the  whole  situation  has  then  been  put  together  again; 

University    of    Rostock.     While    sojourning    in  there  has  been  a  reassociation  after  the  disjunc- 

Holland  (1603-11)  he  devised  a  new  method  for  tion;  and  the  prominent  idea  in  the  reconstituted 

teaching  languages  quickly.    He  tried  to  enlist  consciousness  is  the  idea  of  rain.    The  association 

the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  cause,  but  failing,  takes  a  verbal  form ;  the  promise  of  rain  is  'pred- 

he  betook  himself  to  Germany.    At  Amsterdam,  icated'  of  the  total  look  of  the  sky,  so  that  we 

Basel,  Strassburg,  Frankfort,  Weimar,  Augsburg,  describe  it  as  a  judgment. 

Kothen,  and  various  other  places  he   put  into  In  saying,  then,  that  reasoning  is  a  successive 

operation  his  method  of  instruction.    His  execu-  association  of  judgments,  we  are  saying,  first, 

tive  ability,  however,  was  not  commensurate  with  that  it  is  an  extremely  complicated  process.    For 

the  scope  of  his  ideas,  and  he  consequently  failed  the  judgments  that  are  successively  associated 

in  all  his  undertakings.     His  personality,  more-  are  themselves  the  products  of  association  after 

over,  alienated  both  assistants  and  patrons.    He  disjunction.     In  the  instance  given,  the  disjunc- 

advocated,  above  all,  the  use  of  the  vernacular  as  tion  may  well  have  been  the  work  of  the  passive 

the  proper  means  for  approaching  all  subjects,  attention;  in  the  typical  judgment  of  logic,  the 

and  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  vernacular  work  of  an  active  attention  is  presupposed,  and 

school  on  the  basis  of  the  Latin  school.     His  the  whole  process  thus  becomes,  on  its  psychologi- 

fundamental   idea   of   method   was   that  nature  cal  side,  much  more  complicated  than  we  have 

should  be  followed,  meaning  by  that  that  there  represented  it  to  be.     As,  however,  the  further 

is    a   natural   sequence   along   which   the   mind  complication  is  a  matter  not  of  kind,  but  simply 

moves  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  through  of  degree,  we  need  not  go  into  it  in  detail, 

particulars   to   the   general,   thus   for   the   first  Again,  in  defining  reasoning  as  we  have  defined 

time '  applying  the  Baconian  theory  of  induction  it,  we  are  saying,  secondly,  that  it  is  a  process 

in  education.     Consult:  Barnard,  German  Teach-  that  must  have  appeared  relatively  late  in  the 

ers  and  Educators  (Hartford,  1878)  ;  Quick,  Edit-  history  of  mind.    For  the  ideas  in  terms  of  which 

cational    Reformers     (New    York,     1890).     See  the  constituent  judgments  are  couched  are  sym- 

Education;    Pedagogy.  bolic    (verbal)    ideas,  not  reproductions  or  pic- 

RATIFICATION  (ML.  ratification  from  torial  ideas ;  and  a  long  mental  history  separates 
ratificare,  to  ratify,  from  Lat.  ratus,  fixed,  set-  the  reproductive  from  the  symbolic  idea.  The 
tied  +  facere,  to  make).  In  law,  acts  or  words  reproductive  counterpart  of  reasoning  is  to  be 
by  which  a  person  adopts  as  his  own  obligation  found  in  the  constructions  of  the  creative  or  ac 
the  legal  effect  of  an  unauthorized  act  done  by  tive  imagination.  See  Imagination. 
another  on  his  behalf  or  for  his  benefit,  or  by  Consult:  James,  Principles  of  Psychology 
which  a  person  confirms  and  assents  to  be  bound  (New  York,  1890) ;  Titchener,  Outline  of  Psychol- 
by  a  voidable  obligation.  If  a  person  ratifies  ogy  (ib.,  1899)  ;  Ladd,  Psychology,  DescnpUu 
and  accepts  the  benefits  of  an  act,  he  must  also  <""*>  Explanatory  (lb.,  1894)  ;  Wundt  Physiolo- 
be  responsible  for  any  consequences  of  the  act,  gtoche  Psychologie  (Leipzig,  1893).  For  reason- 
such  as  damage  committed  by  the  unauthorized  ™g  as  a  logical  process,  see  Deduction  ;  Ixdlc- 
person  in  doing  it.    Ratification  may  be  express,  tion;  Syllogism. 

that  is,  by  assent  expressed  in  positive  terms,  or  RATIONALISM  (Lat.  rationalis,  from  ratio, 

implied,  from  acts  from  which  a  reasonable  per-  reason).     A  term  employed  in  philosophy  and 

son  would  infer  assent.  theology  to  denote  a  system  in  which  the  reason 

In    Scotch    law   the   term    is   applied   to   the  is  supreme.     In  theology  it  is  contrasted  with 

separate  acknowledgment  of  a  married  woman  supernaturalism,  and  is  used  to  describe  a  niove- 

that  a  deed  executed  by  her  is  voluntary  and  ment  of  thought,  which  had  its  important  repre- 
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sentatives  in  Germany  in  the  last  half  of  the  important  features  of  the  Army  Reorganization 

eighteenth  century,  but  was  to  be  found  in  Eng-  Bill   submitted   by   the   Secretary   of   State   for 

land  and  elsewhere  in  the  previous  century  in  the  War  in  1902  was  the  proposal  that  the  Govern- 

earlier  stages  of  development.    According  to  one  ment  supply  all  necessary  food,  without  charge, 

of  its  recent  historians,  Kahnis,  it  "makes  the  to  the  soldiers. 

educated  reason  of  the  times  the  standard  of  all        In  the  German  Army  the  same  skill  and  refine- 

religious  truth,  and  the  material  principle  of  this  ment  of  detail  that  marks  the  entire  army  or- 

reason  is  virtue,  which  demands  and  sustains  be-  ganization  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  of 

lief  in  God  and  immortality."    In  philosophy,  the  the  soldiers'  daily  food,  with  a  result  that  while 

term  is  used  to  denote  the  doctrine  that  reason  is  probably  it  is  the  most  economical  system  in 

an  independent  source  of  knowledge,  distinct  from  Europe,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  excellent.    The 

sense-perception  and  having  a  higher  authority,  component   parts   are  bread   or  zwieback,   rice, 

In  this  sense   it  is   opposed   to   sensationalism  bacon,  fresh  or  canned  meat,  coffee,   and  salt, 

(q.v.).    It  is  more  widely  used,  however,  for  the  Japanese  soldiers  in  time  of  peace  receive  a  ration 

view  opposed  to  empiricism  (q.v.)  that  in  philoso-  of  rice  besides  which  they  are  allowed  extra  pay 

phy  certain  elementary  concepts  are  to  be  sought,  to  cover  the  expense  for  meat,  vegetables,  and  so 

and  all  the  remaining  content  of  philosophy  de-  on.     The  most  scientific  ration  in  the  world  is 

ductively  derived  from  them.    This  view  was  first  that  of  the  Italian  Army.    There  are  two  regular 

explicitly  stated  by  Descartes,  developed  by  Spin-  rations,  the  garrison  and  the  campaign, 
oza  and  Leibnitz,  and  formulated  by  Wolff .    Kant        BATIO    STTJ'DIOIITJM    (Lat.,   scheme   of 

endeavored  to  transform  rationalism  by  showing  studies).    A  code  of  rules  which  forms  the  basis 

how   reason    was    implicit    in   experience ;    and  for    the    guidance    of    Jesuit    education.  '   See 

Hegel  revived  it  in  a  transformed  sense  with  the  Jesuits. 

construction  of .experience  itself  as  a  system  of        RAT1SBOJT.     A  city  of  Germany.     See  Be- 

reason.    Consult  Lecky,  History  of  the  Rise  and  qeNSBURQ 

Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe        _  .  m«r«-»«-M»M-H      wx*  *_-  ,    T  ^ 

(London,  1865)  ;  Tulloch,  Rational  Theology  and  _  ^™~J™L!*  **•?*£ '  Lixm  £USTAV5 

Christian  Philosophy  in  England  in  the  Seven-  F°*™£    (1827-1900).     A   French   author  and 

teenth  Century  (ib.,  1872)  ;  Pfleiderer,  The  Evo-  cn*lc'  f*™.  m  Strassburg,  and  educated  there 

lution  of  Rationalistic  Theology  since  Kant  (Eng.  and  in  Pa"8;    He  resigned  from  his  post  in  the 

trans.,  ib.,  1892) ;  Hagenbach, German  Rational-  f^ernmental  employ  on  the  declaration  of  the 

ism  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,   1865).     See  also  ^P re >  «*f ***  J?u™*ll8m'  being  on  the  staflf 

GebmaiTtheoloqy;  Knowledge,  Theory  of.  ?*the.  ^bato  <38.53"J16) ;  succeeded  Feuillet  as 

7  librarian  at  Fontamebleau ;  and  in  1874  was  ap- 
EATIONS  (from  Lat.  ratio,  reckoning,  rela-  pointed  librarian  to  the  Senate.  Ratisbonne  was 
tion,  reasoning).  In  the  United  States  Army,  a  the  literary  executor  of  Alfred  de  Vigny.  His 
ration  is  officially  defined  as  "the  allowance  for  critical  and  literary  studies  included  a  metrical 
the  subsistence  of  one  person  for  one  day,  and  version  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia  (1854-59) 
varies  in  components  according  to  the  station  of  and  the  essay  Henri  Heine  (1885).  But  he  was 
the  troops,  or  the  nature  of  the  duty  performed."  better  known  for  his  felicity  as  a  poet  of  child- 
There  are  four  descriptions  of  rations,  which  are  hood,  in  such  works  as  Au  printemps  de  la  vie 
known  severally  as  the  garrison  ration,  field  ra-  (1857) ;  La  comidie  enfantine  (1860)  ;  Les 
tion,  travel  ration,  and  the  emergency  ration,  petits  hommes  (1868);  Les  petites  femmes 
In  active  service,  or  during  emergencies,  troops  (1871);  various  Albums  under  the  pseudonym 
receive  the  emergency  ration.  Beef  cattle  are  Trim;  and  Les  grandes  ombres  (1900). 
bought  only  when  n«*essary  for  supplying  troops  RATITJE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat.  rait- 
on  the  march  or  during  a  campaign.  Fresh  tuSf  marked  with  the  figure  of  a  raft,  from  ratis, 
meats  are  issued  ordinarily  seven  days  in  ten,  raft).  A  primary  division  of  modern  birds 
and  salt  meats  on  the  remaining  three  days.  In  (Neornithes)  based  on  the  shape  of  the  sternum, 
the  United  States  Navy  the  ration  is  not  allowed  which  is  flat  and  without  a  keel.  (See  Plate  of 
to  officers  paid  on  the  army  basis,  but  for  all  Birds,  Fig.  4.)  The  Rat  it®  are  a  very  small 
others  it  is  commuted  to  a  cash  payment  of  30  g^p  of  fte  most  ancient  lineage,  now  confined 
cents  a  day.  The  enlisted  force  of  the  navy  is  to  the  southern  Hemisphere.  It  includes  the  ex- 
furnished  food  m  accordance  with  a  fixed  allow-  tincf  groups  Dinornithes  (moas),  and  iEpyor- 
ance  table  without  regard  to  its  cost,  which  is,  nithes  (rocs),  and  the  modern  ostriches,  rheas, 
however,  about  30  cents  a  day,  and  this  sum  is  emeus>  casSowaries,  and  kiwis.  Except  the  kiwis 
allowed  when  the  ration  is  commuted  (i.e.  paid  all  are  of  very  large  size<    The  hody  is  uniformly 

in  money).  feathered  (see  Pterylosis),  and  various  ana- 
British  soldiers  have  only  one  regular  ration,  tomical  features  are  characteristic.  Naturalists 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  United  States  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  relationships 
Army  garrison  ration.  It  consists  of  three-quar-  which  exist  between  the  Ratits  and  certain  other 
ters  of  a  pound  of  meat  and  one  pound  of  bread  groups,  as,  for  instance,  the  Stereornithes  (q.v.), 
per  day.  In  war  time  the  meat  ration  is  in-  but  it  is  plain  that  the  group  is  the  most  primi- 
crcased  to  one  pound.  The  official  value  of  the  tive  of  any  having  existing  representatives ;  and 
ration  is  sixpence  (12  cents).  All  other  food  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  it  represents  a 
over  this  amount,  and  such  articles  as  tea,  coffee,  degenerate  stage  of  descent  from  ancestral  forms 
sugar,  butter,  salt,  pepper,  etc.,  are  bought  by  which  were  birds  of  flight.  Consult  Gadow,  in 
the  soldier  at  his  own  expense.  Fourpence  per  Bronn's  Tierreich  Aves  (Berlin,  1893) ;  Bed- 
day  is  deducted  from  the  soldier's  pay,  and  from  dard,  Structure  and  Classification  of  Birds  (Lon- 
the  fund  thus  raised  the  articles  necessary  are  don,  1898) ;  Evans,  Birds  (London,  1900)  ;  and 
obtained.  In  time  of  war,  or  on  transports,  the  the  authorities  therein  cited.  See  Birds,  Fossil  ; 
Government  supplies  all  needed  food,  and  the  Flightless  Birds  ;  and  the  names  of  various  spe- 
soldier  receives  his  full  pay.    One  of  the  most  cies  of  Ratitse,  as  Moa,  Ostrich,  etc. 
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BATNAGHU,  rut'na-g&'re4.    A  district  in  the  kind  of  dragon's  blood  (q.v.)  is  obtained  from  t 

Territory  of  Concan  (q.v.),  British  India.  species  of  rattan   (Calamus  Draco  or  Damono- 

BATON,  ra-ton'.    A  city  and  the  county-seat  ™ps  Draco),  and  particularly  from  the  fruit,  on 

of  Colfax  County,  N.  M.,  seven  miles  south  of  the  tne  surface  of  which  it  appears  as  a  resinous 

northern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  and  22  miles  exudation.     Calamus  acantkospathus  is  one  of 

south  of  Trinidad,  Colo. ;  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  the  hardiest  species,  occurring  as  it  does  at  ele- 

and  Santa  Fe  Railroad    (Map:   New  Mexico,  F  vations  of  6000  feet  in  the  Himalayas. 
1 ) .    It  is  the  centre  of  a  stock-raising  and  farm-        BATTANT.    See  Rhattant. 
ing  region,  which  is  also  noted  for  its  extensive         -d  a  fi»i<  a  tot    -*+ +«+/»*   ™™   «.-  <&»...  d. 

«£l  deposits.     There  are  large  railroad  repair  J^gJ  b£m1££  ££a*£ 

shops  here,  the  city  being  a  division  terminal  of  T£ZZI"DE  KUTE*    bee  «>WAM™i  l**mu  Mawe 

the  Santa  Fe  line.    Population,  in  1890,  1255;  in  WY8E- 
1900,  3540.  BATTAZZT,  Urbano  (1808-73).    An  Italian 

BAT  POSTAGE.     A  port  of  entry  in  On-  statesman,  bora  at  Alessandria,  Piedmont    He 

tario,    Canada,    picturesquely    situated    on    the  studied  law  ft  Turin  and  became  an  advocate  at 

Lake  of  the  Woods  at  its  outlet,  and  on  the  £as*)e-.    In  1848  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  133  miles  east  of  Win-  Sardinian  Parliament,  and  after  sitting  in  the 

nipeg    (Map:    Canada,    M   7).      The    Winnipeg  Casati  Cabinet  was  called  into  the  Ministry  of 

River  here  falls  about  20  feet,  affording  good  Gioberti.    He  was  one  of  those  who  urged  ^rles 

water  power.     There  are  several  flour  and  saw  Albert  into  a  continuance  of  the  war  with  Au3 

mills;  also  reduction  works.    The  town  has  be-  tna  » *84?'  and  a™r  xthc  6*£*t°*  ???vara  ThTe 

come    of    considerable    commercial    importance,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  Ministry     He 

owing  to  the  development  of  the  gold-mining  dis-  became  the  leader  of  the  Uft  Centre,  or  Moder 

trict  in  the  vicinity.    Population? in  1891,  1806;  at*  B"*"*!  Par*y.     *?}**}>  when  Napoleons 

in  1901    5202  coup  d  etat  complicated  foreign  relations,  an  al- 

•n  *  mU  *  •M.*Lm>«  ,         x-         -  _xi        n  j  liance  was  concluded  between  Cavour  and  Rat- 

BATBAjraiTS  (sometimes  incorrectly  called  tazzi  who  had  hilherto  ^n  opponents.    Rattam 

Bertram,  or  Bertramus)     An  Aquitaman  monk  io6k  the  portfolio  of  Ju8tice  £Tl853,  and  subse- 

and  theologian  of  the  early  ninth  century,  con-  quently  that  of  the  interior  in  the  Cavonr  Minis- 

nected  with  the  Monastery  of  Corbie,  Picardy.  t         He  diaagreed  with  Cavour  on  the  French 

He  wrote  a  famous  treatise,  Z>e  Corpore  et  San-  alHailce  and  retired  {rom  the  Cabinet  in  1858,  bat 

guxne  Domtnt  a  defense  of  the  purely  symbolical  returned  upon  Cavour's  resignation  aflerthe  Pea* 

theory  as  to  the  Eucharist.     In  1526  the  work  of  Villaf  ranca.   He  was  opposed  to  the  surrender  of 

was  brought  into  prominence  through  its  being  ^        and  Nice  to  Franr(^7nd  he  again  retired 

quoted  by  Bishop   Fisher,  of  Rochester,  as  an  in  ^      In  March    1862    after  the  failure  of 

exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  re-  Rica8oli's  Ministry,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 

gardmg  the   Eucharist.     Reprinted  in    1527   at  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  but  resigned  after  a 

Cologne,  it  was  much  read  by  Protestants,  and  few  monthg>     He  returned  to  office  in  1867,  but 

was  placed  on  the  Index  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  hig  ambiguous  attitude  regarding  Garibaldi's  ei 

feuteequently  it  was  defended  within  the  Roman  potion  against  Rome  in  that  year  led  to  the 

Catholic   Church  by   Samte  Beuve  and  Jacques  £ovmiM  0f  his  Ministry  in  October.    He  died  at 

Boileau.     Ratramnus  also  wrote  Contra  Qrvco-  Froainone.     Consult:   Lettres  incites  du  comie 

rumOppomta,  in  defense  of  the  whole  system  of  ^    Cavour    au    Commandeur    Urbain   Rattazzi 

Western  dogma.     The  collected  works  may  be  (Pari      1862)      g    G     Urhana  Rattazsi  (Turin, 

found  in  Migne's  P^trologuB  Cursus  Computus,  1861)  .'  ^  RutCf  /^ossi  et  ^  temp8  {FfiT^ 

Series  Latxna,  tome  121   (Pans,  1844).  1881-87).     An  edition  of  his  speeches,  edited  by 

RATTAN,    BAT  AN,    or    ROTTANG    (Fr.  Scovazzi,  was  published  at  Rome  (8  vols.,  1876- 

rotin,  rotang,  from  Malay  rotan,  rattan),  Cala-  80). 

mus.   A  genus  of  about  200  species  of  mostly  East        BATTIGAN,  Sir  William  Henbt  (1842-). 

Indian    palms    with    reed-like,    slender,    often  An  Englisn  lawyer,  born  in  Delhi.    He  was  edu- 

jointed   stems   sometimes    several    hundred    feet  cated  at  the  Hi  h  g^^  A         and  at  ^% 

long.     A  few  species  are  found  m  Africa  and  College,  London,  and  was  entered  at  the  bar  in 

Australia.    The  name  rattan  is  extended  to  other  1873      He  wag  additional  member  of  the  Su- 
similar  palms  of  the  same  tribe  although  placed  me  Legislative  Council  of  India  from  1892 

by  botanists  m  different  genera.    The  stem,  which  until  1893>  and  member  of  the  Punjab  Legislative 

is  very  smooth,  hard,  and  siliceous  externally,  is  Council  from   1898  until  1899,  and  at  different 

either   erect,    or    ascends    by    means    of   hooked  times  was  Judge  of  the  Chief  Court  of  the  Pun 

prickles  at  the  extremities  of  the  midribs  of  its  jab     He  wa8  knighted  ^  1896>  and  was  returned 

leaves.    It  then  descends  in  graceful  festoons  and  to  pariiament  as  member  for  Northeast  Lanarks 

may  climb  neighboring  trees.    All  the  species  are  in    1901      His  work8   tn&atei    The  Science  of 

useful,    being   much    employed    in    their    native  jurisprudence    (3d  ed.   1892) ;   Private  Interna- 

countries  for  making  bridges,  plaited  work,  chair  tional  j^^   <1895) .  Dige8t  of  Customary  Lev 

bottoms,  rope,  and  so  on,  and  are  very  largely  ^  punjab  (flth  ed.  1901) ;  and  De  Jure  Perxm- 

exported,  generally  under  the  name  of  cane,  for  Qr        or  the  Roman  Law  of  Persons  (1873). 
similar  purposes.    Calamus  Rotang  and  Calamus        ^  m  „,,,„,  „  _-.-^        .  .  -    ,»    .  ,    . 

rudentium,  occurring  in  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,        KATTLE-POD.      A    species    of    Crotalana 

are  among  the  most  useful  species.     The  walking  (<!•▼•)•  ^^ 

sticks  called  Malacca  canes  are  believed  to  be        RATTLESNAKE.     An  American  venomous 

the  produce  of  Calamus  Scipionum;  the  plant,  serpent  of  the  family  Viperids  and  subfamily 

however,  does  not  grow  in  Malacca,  but  in  Su-  Crotalinse,  distinguished  from  its  congeners  by 

matra.     The  fruit  of  some  species  of  rattan  is  a  horny  jointed  appendage  terminating  the  tail, 

used  as  food,  and  the  young  shoots,  variously  the   shaking  of  which   causes  a   rattling  noise 

prepared,  are  used  as  vegetables.     A  very  fine  likened  to  that  of  the  ancient  castanets  or  crotcli 
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5.  PLAINS  RATTLESNAKE  (Crotalu*  confluentu*). 

6.  HORNED    RATTLER,    or    SIDEWINDER    ICroUlui 
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The  Crofalinie,  until  recently  regarded  as  a  fam- 
ily (CrotalidiE,  'pit-vipers'),  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  ophidian  ranks  as  the  "most  specialized  type 
of  snake  structure,"  and  exhibit  the  "highest  effi- 
ciency of  the  venom  apparatus."  They  are  viper- 
like serpents  of  moderate  length — none  exceeding, 
and  few  approaching  eight  feet — hut  thick,  heavy, 


plains  rattler  (<'ra- 


aml  extremely  muscular.  They  are  viviparous, 
and  mainly  terrestrial ;  but  one,  at  least  (the 
moccasin),  is  decidedly  aquatic,  and  several  in 
Central  and  South  America  are  arboreal.  In 
colors  they  vary  adaptively  to  their  haunts.  All 
are  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  with  darker 
apots  and  patterns  of  squarish  form.  The  group 
ii  predominantly  American,  but  several  species 
inhabit  the  East  Indies,  some  of  them  belonging 
to  the  American  genera  Ancistrodon  and  Lachesis. 
The  latter  includes  more  than  half  of  the  60  or 
so  species  of  pit-vipers  recognized,  and  is  mainly 
Neotropical.  Among  its  species  are  the  large  and 
dangerous  bush  master  and  fer  de  lance  (qq.v.). 
Among  smaller  genera  one  is  Te,  leu  rasp  in,  a  spe- 


1,  Perfect  rattle  ot  a  large  banded  rattlesnake;  9,  longj- 
perlect  rattle  ot  Cro tains  (side  view),:  a,  basal  'Joint';  b. 

cies  of  which  (Schlegeltt)  is  arboreal  and  often 
winds  around  the  stems  at  the  centre  of  banana 
bunches,  where  it  sometimes  fatally  bites  the  first 
man  to  handle  the  fruit.  None  of  these  have 
rattles.  The  true  rattlesnakes,  then,  are  only 
those  pit-vipers  which  belong  to  the  genera  Sis- 
trurus  (three  species)  and  Crotalus  (15  spe- 
cies) ,  all  of  which,  except  two  species  of  Crotalus 
in  South  America,  belong  to  the  Northern  Conti- 
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The  curious  epidermal  structure  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  consists  of  a  tapering  series  of  amber- 
colored  horny  flattened  bells  which  are  locked 
into  one  another.  The  oldest  or  terminal  bell 
(the  Tiutton')  is  in  reality  the  horny  covering 
of  the  tip  of  the  tail  which  was  not  discarded 
when  the  skin  was  first  molted.     At  each   suc- 


each  new  shedding  of  the  remainder  of  the  skin. 
Theoretically  these  bells  ought  to  indicate  the 
number  of  moltings,  and  the  age  of  the  snake; 
but  wear  and  accident  interrupt  or  break  the  set 
so  often  that  the  rule  does  not  hold  with  any  eer- 

Wben  the  serpent  is  excited  in  any  way  it 
vibrates  its  tail,  which  (unless  the  creature  is 
moving)  is  then  held  upright  in  the  centre 
of  the  coiled  body,  with  the  bead  erect  and  men- 
acing before  it.  This  vibration — which  is  in- 
dulged by  many  kinds  of  snakes  under  nervous 
excitement — produces  a  peculiar  humming  noise, 
which  increases  in  intensity  and  pitch  as  the 
snake's  alarm  or  anger  and  the  speed  of  vibra- 
tion are  augmented,  until  it  may  sound  like  the 
droning  of  an  angry  bee.  The  origin  of  the  rattle 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  A  tendency.toward  armature 
of  the  tail  is  apparent  in  several  other  genera  of 
pit-vipers;  and  in  Sistrurus  the  rattle  is  much 
less  well  developed  than  in  Crotalus.  Apsrt 
from  being  a  mere  expression  of  emotion,  the  rat- 
tle serves  to  warn  away  cattle  that  might  tread 
upon  it,  or  enemies  that  might  wish  to  seize  it. 
This  warning  is  well  understood  among  all  the 
wild  animals,  but  when  antelopes  and  deer  hear 
it  they  will  often  attack  the  reptile  and  cut  it 
to  pieces  with  their  sharp  hoofs.  The  rattle  is 
also  believed  to  be  a  useful  means  of  calling  the 
sexes  together. 

The  poison  apparatus,  fangs  (which  are  of  the  , 
proteroglyphic  type),  and  the  manner  and  re- 
sult of  biting,  are  treated  of  under  Snake.  Here  it 
needs  only  be  said  that,  like  the  vipers  generally, 
these  snakes  are  sluggish  and  loth  to  bite  when 
it  can  be  avoided,  or  when  they  are  not  surprised 
into  a  sudden  stroke.  This  disposition  varies, 
however,  with  the  weather,  their  hunger,  the  sea- 
son (all  are  irritable  when  sloughing  their  skin) , 
and  it  differs  in  various  species.  Even  the  small- 
est may  cause  a  man  serious  illness  and  per- 
haps death  if  it  succeeds  in  introducing  much 
poison  into  a  wound ;  while  a  fairly  delivered  bite 
from  the  larger  ones  is  almost  certain  to  prove 
fatal.  Its  enemies  are  mainly  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  larger  colubrine  snakes,  as  the  blacksnake, 
king-snake,  and  the  like;  to  the  pronghorn,  West- 
ern deer,  and  Southern  peccaries.  Against  man 
the  rattlesnakes  can  make  feeble  resistance.  Do- 
mestic pigs  kill  and  eat  as  many  ss  they  can 
find,  ana  rarely  suffer  harm,  because  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  and  the  layers  of  fat  underneath 
it,  which  prevent  the  fangs  from  entering  or  car- 
rying venom  to  the  system.  Hunting  of  rattle- 
snakes affords  occasional  profit  to  a  few  persons, 
who  find  a  market  for  their  skina  and  for  the 
clear  smooth  oil  yielded  by  their  fat,  which  is 
esteemed  by  watchmakers  and  gunsmiths,  and  is 
in  demand  as  a  medicine  among  the  ignorant. 

The  most  common  and  well-known  of  the  rat- 
tlesnakes is  that  one  (Crotalus  durissva)  former- 
ly abundant  all  over  the  East,  from  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Lake  Superior 
in  the  North,  to  the  borders  of  the  dry  plains. 
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It  is  larger  in  the  Southern  States  than  north-  of  farming  operations  has  been  the  principal 

ward,  and  occasionlly  reaches  a  length  of  five  agency  in  their  decrease. 

feet,  with  a  diameter  in  that  case  of  four  to        Consult:     Cope,    Crocodilian*,    Lizards,    and 

five  inches.    The  ground-color  above  varies  from  Snakes  of  North  America  (Washington,  1900) ; 

bright  tawny  to  dark  brown.    A  light  line  .runs  Stejneger,    "Poisonous    Reptiles   of   the   United 

from  the  mouth  to  the  eye,  with  a  dark  patch  be-  States,"  in  Annual  Report  United  States  National 

low;  and  the  body  is  marked  with  three  rows  of  Museum  for  1893  (Washington,  1895) ;  Bumpus, 

confluent  irregular  brown  spots,  forming  about  Standard    Natural    History  y    vol.    iii.    (Boston, 

21  zigzag  crossbars.    The  head  is  oval  in  outline.  1885) ;  Stejneger,  "Reptiles  of  Death  Valley ,"  in 

This   snake   inhabits   wooded   regions,   avoiding  North   American   Fauna,    No.    7    (Agricultural 

prairies.    It  is  especially  fond  of  rocky  districts,  Department,    Washington,    1893).      See   Snake 

and  hence  is  most  numerous  among  mountains,  and  Plate  of  Rattlesnakes. 

where  it  is  inclined  to  gather  in  considerable        BATTLES* AXE  PIKE.    See  Sand-Pike. 

numbers   in   certain   holes   and   caverns   in   the  

autumn,  in  order  to  undergo  the  winter  sleep  in  BATTIiEWING,  or  Whistlewino.  The 
closely  entwined  companies.  About  nine  young  golden-eye  duck.  See  Goldeneye. 
are  born  annually  in  mid-summer.  The  Southern  BATZEBTTBO,  rat'se-boorK,  Juucs  Theodor 
States  have  a  still  larger  species  known  as  the  (1801-71).  A  German  entomologist.  He  was 
'diamond  rattlesnake'  (Crotalus  adamanteus)  on  born  and  educated  in  Berlin,  where  in  1828  he 
account  of  the  rhomboidal  black  blotches,  each  became  privat-docent  at  the  university.  Two 
perfect  in  all  its  angles,  and  edged  with  yellow,  vears  afterwards,  upon  the  removal  of  the  Ber- 
which  ornament  its  yellowish  body.  This  snake  lm  Forestry  School  to  Eberswalde,  Rataeburg  be- 
sometimes  reaches,  on  the  Mangrove  Islands  of  came  jte  professor  of  natural  science.  Bv  his 
western  Florida,  a  length  of  eight  feet,  and  has  work  there  as  a  teacher  and  his  publications,  he 
so  great  a  thickness  that  large  individuals  ranks  as  the  founder  of  the  scientific  treatment 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  bulky  of  all  veno-  0f  entomology  as  related  to  forestry.  Among  hi* 
mous  snakes,  for  the  Oriental  cobras,  although  more  important  writings  are:  Die  Forstinsekten 
sometimes  longer,  are  far  more  slender.  The  (1837-44;  2d  ed.  1885);  Die  Waldverderber  und 
range  of  the  diamond  rattlesnake  extends  along  ihre  jv*n<Je  (1842) ;  Die  Ichneumonen  der  Forst- 
the  coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas,  and  insekten  (1844);  Waldverderbnis  durch  In- 
a  variety  ranges  westward  to  Lower  California,  sektenfrass  (1866-68)  ;  some  botanical  treatises. 
Two  other  similar  and  almost  equally  large  and  and  a  Forsticissenschaftliches  Schriftstellcr- 
dreadful  snakes  are  Crotalus  molossus  and  ba-  Lexikon,  completed  by  Acherson  and  containing 
siliscus.  Southern  Tal if ornia  also  has  a  remark-  an  autobiography  (1874). 
able  species  (Crotalus  ruber),  which  has  an  ob-  *»»in»»«i-r  ,«x*  i  ™«  "  „  ,10J,  %  4 
long  head,  and  whose  marking  are  deep  red  or  _  *A*ZEL,  rat'sel,  Frtedbich  (1M4-).  A 
sometimes  chestnut,  upon  a  paler  reddish  ground.  German  geographer  and  traveler,  born  at 
The  rattlesnake  of  the  plams  (Crotalus  conflu-  ^*,8£lhe'  anTd  educated  m  science  at  Karlsruhe, 
entus)  is  a  light-colored,  obscurely  marked,  rath-  Heidelberg,  Jena,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere.  As 
er  small  species.  It  is  highly  variable  in  form  TJ6-8^^  £  ***  K°*n%8che  %**"**  £±™' 
and  color,  and  is  the  kind  constantly  found  in  ele<*  ]n  ?|^S  VL  Ita!Xf  S^?11^  ^^  So11^™  .^t^nce- 
prairie-dog  towns.  Several  other  species  occur  J^nd  in  1872-75  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  Northern  Mex-  Cub*-  J*18™  h*  1be?ai?el_  Pr°fefs°7  of  geog- 
ico,  one  of  which  (Crotalus  cerastes)  is  the  char-  WJ*  tne  Polytechnic  School  of  Munich,  and 
acteristic  snake  of  the  deserts  of  the  valleys  of  »  l™  ™*  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at 
the  Rio  Colorado  and  Gila,  where  the  people  call  the  University  of  Leipzig.  ,Amo_ng  hla  P™ted 
it  'sidewinder/  from  its  habit  of  progressing  side-  *?"»  ,*" ;:o  v  8e™  u™  ^erden  der  organischen 
wise  instead  of  in  the  usual  way.  It  takes  its  J™'  (1868)  ;  Wander tage  etnes  Naturforschcr* 
specific  name  from  the  fact  that  the  plates  above  (1873-74)  ;  J^9eschichte  des  europatschen 
the  eyes  are  thickened  into  hornlike  cones,  some-  *™?C*W<18^U  **"*'*:  ^***w*U*r  aU* 
times  of  considerable  height:  It  is  not  of  large  ^ordamerxka  ( 1876) ;  Dn  J*™****  «'««'« 
size,  but  is  dangerous  because  of  the  virulence  of  von  Nordamenka  (1878-80);  Die  Erde,  in  24 
its  poison  Vortragen  (1881);  Volkerkunde  (1895);  and 
•Ae  small,  active  prairie  rattlesnakes,  now  DieErdeunddasLeben{lS02)  With  Schwein- 
greatly  reduced  in  number,  differ  sufficiently  fur™  he  edited  Emin  Pasha's  letters  of  travel 
from  the  genus  Crotalus  to  be  set  apart  into  the  and  reports  (Leipzig,  1888). 
genus  Sistrurus.  One  of  them  (Sistrurus  mil-  RATJ,  rou,  Kabl  Heinmch  (1792-1870).  A 
iarius)  is  the  ground-rattler  of  the  Southern  German  economist,  born  at  Erlangen.  He  stud- 
States,  too  frequently  met  with  in  stubble  fields  ied  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  where  he 
and  grassy  places.  A  Northern  congener  is  the  became  privat-docent  in  1812,  professor  extraor- 
black  rattlesnake  or  'massassauga,'  once  common  dinary  in  1816,  and  in  1818  full  professor  of  po- 
between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  plains,  litical  economy.  In  1822  he  was  called  to  the 
but  now  nearly  exterminated  except  on  the  fron-  chair  of  political  economy  at  Heidelberg  Univer- 
tier.  This  species  (Sistrurus  catenatus)  may  sity.  His  principal  works  are:  Ueber  das  Zunfl- 
reach  a  length  of  30  inches,  and  is  brown,  with  a  wesen  und  die  Folgen  seiner  Aufhebung  (1816) ; 
series  of  darker  brown  transverse  spots  on  the  Orundriss  der  Kameralwissenschaft  und  Wirt- 
back,  beneath  each  of  which  is  a  small  brown  spot  schaftslehre  (1823)  ;  and  Lehrbuch  der  politi- 
forming  a  linear  series  along  the  sides.  Its  rattle  schen  Oekonomie  (1826-37).  Rau  was  at  first 
is  small,  but  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  dis-  an  adherent  of  the  views  of  the  earlier  German 
tance,  and  its  bite  is  likely  to  be  exceedingly  economic  writers,  and  defended  the  policy  of  the 
troublesome  to  men  and  domestic  animals,  al-  guild  regulations  and  of  mercantilism.  In  his 
though  not  often  fatal.  These  snakes  prefer  low,  Lehrbuch,  which  was  long  considered  the  classi- 
wet  ground,  the  draining  of  which  by  the  spread  cal  German  work  on  economics,  he  adopts  the  gen- 
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eral  position  of  Adam  Smith  and  Say,  but  retains  (1840) ;  the  Max  Joseph  monument  in  Munich 

a  tendency  to  advocate  the  extension  of  the  eco-  (1833) ;  the  gable  group  and  six  smaller  Vic- 

nomic  functions  of  the  State.     He  founded  in  tories  for  the  Walhalla  near  Regensburg.     His 

1835  the  Archiv  der  politischen  Oekonomie  und  greatest  work  is  the  immense  bronze  monument 

PoUzeiwissenschaft,  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  Berlin  (1839^51).    A 

colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  King  sur- 
BAUBEBr,  roller,  Die  (Ger.,  The  Bobbers).  m0Unts  a  pedestal,  about  the  base  of  which  are 
An  early  play  of  Schiller  (1781),  which,  with  gr0Ups  of  generals  and  soldiers,  and  bas-reliefs 
many  imperfections,  attained  great  success  by  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Frederick, 
reason  of  its  dramatic  power.  The  hero,  Karl  Rauch's  works  combined,  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
Moor,  a  student  m  I^ipzig,  is  disowned  by  his  ten^  absolute  natural  truth  with  ideality 
father  through  the  machinations  of  his  brother,  of  character,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  difficult 
and  in  desperation  becomes  the  captain  of  a  ^^  of  adapting  modern  costume  to  the 
band  of  robbers.  His  exploits  are  directed  ideal  portrait  representation.  He  was  the 
toward  righting  wrongs  and  punishing  misdeeds,  founde/  0f  the  Berlin  school  of  sculpture,  the 
and  he  becomes  famous  as  an  outlaw.  Finally  _,.  ;«„™4.«„*  :«  ru,.™™  ««^  ,•«  ,„u;«u  u;« 
he  returns  to  hi*  homo  rescue*  his  father  most  imPortant  in  Germany,  and  in  which  his 
ne   returns    to    ms    nome,    rescues    nis    latner  hit       .           aila      Consult:    Abbildnngen  der 

from  his  brothers  cruelty,  and  in  expiation  of  /orzuglichsUm  Werke  Rauchs  mit  erlantemdem 

his  deeds  delivers  himself  up  to  the  law.  Text   von  Waagen    (Berlin>    i827-29) ;     Eggers, 

RAUCH,    rouK,    Christian    Daniel    (1777-  Christian  Daniel  Ranch   (5  vols.,  ib.,  1873-90), 

1857).    The  most  celebrated  German  sculptor  of  tne  leading  biography,  upon  which  Cheney's  Life 

the  nineteenth  century.    He  was  born  January  2,  of   Christian  Daniel  Ranch    (Boston,    1893)    is 

1777,  at  Arolsen,  in  the  Principality  of  Waldeck.  based;    Dobbert,  Ranch  (Berlin,  1877)  ;    Eggers, 

His  father  was  employed  at  the  Court  of  Prince  Ranch   nnd   Ooethe,   urkundliche   Mittheilungen 

Frederick  II.  of  Hesse,  and  in  1790  the  lad  was  (ib->  1889)  5  also  Merckle,  Das  Denkmal  Konig 

apprenticed    to    the    Court    sculptor    Valentin  Friedrich  des  Orossen  (Berlin,  1894). 

father  in  1*797,  Ranch  abandoned  sculpture  tern-  -*-*   ^Xne^afTorn^  neaT  & 

poranly    and   entered   the    personal    service   of  b         November  I,  1833,  in  an  old  house  called 

Knig  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia.    Study-  b    ^  former  ^^  <Ruge8  Hus/  which  bv 

ing  at  odd   moments,    he   came   under   the   in-  *  «.:„*•„ «„i»4.:^«     :«+^    u*J5    r»„-™«     u***^ 

flJenee     of     Johann     Gottfried     Schadow;     in  a    mistranslation     into    high     German     became 

1802  he  exhibited   his   first   statue,   a   "Sleep-  ?*une8  Hau8- .  ^J*  are  now.  a??ut  ,25  bulld" 

ing  Endymion  and  Artemis,"  and    n  1803  his  "JP  %?"?"*,  &  the  boys,  who  live  in  groups 

bust  of   Queen    Louise.      In    1804    he   went   to  lU^f)JS'  12  or  15  under  the  charge  of  a 

Rome,  provided  with  a  small  stipend.     During  hT^e7:     Tne  ""P"  ?*  the  9ch°o1.  has  ,7de™d 

his  six  years'  stay  at  Rome  his  art  was  chiefly  wlth  ^growth,  and  now  comprises:    (1)    De- 

influenced  by  Thorwaldsen  and  by  the  antique.  Partm^*    *<*    neglected    children    who    receive 

Among  thei  early  works  were  reliefs  of  "Hip-  iJS^  ZtTufi^L'Z ZhK  ™ 

nolytiis  and  Phedra,"  "Mars  and  Venus  Wounded  Sff^TfaSC  i^Hfc.Hnn      iSFtESSLZ-  tor 

bT  Diomedes,"  and  busts  of  the  King  of  Prussia  ££  ?ns?4w  "I?)    ^din^tpartment 

E?  Q7«l  ^"We'   bei1^8.0^™   executed  by  f       ^       of   better    famiHe8.     (4f  A   training 

otfT?* ,*b"  K,n8  of  Bavana  *°r  4herWaKlhalAa'  school,    begun    in    1845,    for   workers   in   char- 
In  1818  he  was  summoned  to  Berlin  by  the  itable  societies  and  institutions.    The  men  are 
King  and  given  the  commission  for  a  monument  „  d  brothers    and  most  of  them  have. found 

win«»K           Til"        ki10^!  mafu!°leum   at  service  under  the  Innere  Mission    (q.v.)       (5) 

Charlottenburg     The  marble  statue  of  the  Queen,  j^    d       rtDlcnt     including   a    printing   office, 

tT? *»?  %  ?~  garment  which  charmingly  re-  t  ^d  £  lg44     '^             f  u  fA       *  of  ^ 

veals    the    figure,    reclines    on    a    simple    sar-  ,.,,        .  ,,    ,        ,          ..    *     .  ,     ,        . 

toDhaeus     This  work   one  of  the  most  interest-  chlldreI1  falls  largely  on  the  assistants,  who  are 

ing  in  modern  German  sculpture,  gave  Rauch  a  irain,ingwfor  wo£  *»   other   institutions.     The 

European  reputation.     A  similar^  itatue  of  the  *?nhe*  Haus  with  the  institution  at  Mettray, 

n»™    «™«  ~*„~>  «„^A«-^„i    TO««  n\a~>A  ;«  +v»«  France,  have  been  widely  and  favorably  known. 

n.TY*        «      •    f  £?&  Wa8^lf d  ™  ^5  Consult  Wichern,  Das  tiauhe  Hans  vol  1833-83 

park  of  Sans  Souci  at  Potsdam.    While  engaged  /Hamburff   1883? 

upon  his  works  he  found  time  to  model  numerous  ^               *"          ' ' 

excellent    portrait    busts,    among    the    best    of  BATJHEB,      rou'm^r,      Friedrich      Ludwig 

which  are  those  of  Dtirer   (1837,  Walhalla),  of  Georg  von    (1781-1873).     A  German  historian, 

Thorwaldsen  for  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  a  born    at    Worlitz,    near    Dessau.      He    studied 

colossal  bust  of  Goethe   (1820).     In  1819  he  es-  at  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Gottingen,  and  held  gov- 

tablished  a  royal  atelier  of  sculpture  in  Berlin,  ernment  appointments  from   1806  to   1811.      In 

and   assisted    Schinkel    in    his    scheme    for    the  that   year   he   was   made   professor   of  political 

museum,  which  was  finished  in  1830.  science  at  Breslau,  and  in   1819  was  called  to 

A  projected  statue   of   Goethe  for  Frankfort  Berlin.     He   traveled   widely   during  the   years 

was  modeled,  but  not  executed,  though  a  charm-  from   1827  to   1843,  and  the  results  of  his  ob- 

ing  statuette  of  the  poet  in  his  study  gown  is  servations  were  embodied  in  several  works.     He 

well  known.     Rauch  made  an  interesting  series  was   secretary   of   the   Berlin   Academy   of   Sci- 

of  bronze  statues  of  German  heroes  of  the  Napo-  ences,  but  resigned  in  1847.     He  was  a  member 

leonic  wars,  the  best  of  which  are  at  Berlin  and  of  the  German  National  Assembly  of  1848-49  at 

at   Breslau.     Other   important  works   are :    the  Frankfort.     Subsequently  he  became  a  member  of 

monument  of  the  two  Polish  princes  Mieczislaw  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet.     His  more 

and  Boleslaw,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Posen  (1840);  important   works    are:     Oeschichte   der   Hohen- 

the    statue    of    Albrecht    Dtirer    in    Nuremberg  staufen  und  ihrer  Zeit  ( 1823-25,  5th  ed.,  1878),  a 
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standard  work  on  that  period;    Ueber  die  ge-  where  he  soon  gathered  a  small  school.    From 

8chichtliche  Entwickelung  der  Begriffe  von  Recht,  1868  to  1878  he  was  professor  at  the  School  of 

8taat  und  Politik    (2d  ed.,   1826) ;    Qeschichte  Arts  in  Nuremberg,  and  after  then  at  the  Acad- 

Europas  aeit   dem  Ende  des  15.  Jahrhunderta  emy  in  Munich.    His  finely  colored  scenes  from 

(1832-50) ;  Beitrage  zur  neuem  Geachichte  aus  fishermen's  and  peasant  life  around  Chiem  Lake, 

dem   Britiachen   Museum,    etc.    (1836-39);    Die  which   form  his   favorite   subjects,   show  equal 

vereinigten  Stoat  en  von   Nordamerika    (1845);  devotedness  in  the  treatment  of  landscape  and 

Antiquari8che  Brief e  (1851) ;  Handbuch  zur  Ge-  figures,  and  include:  "In  the  Face  of  the  Storm'' 

achichte  der  Litteratur  (1864-66).     With  F.  A.  (1885,  Dresden  Gallery);    "Peace"    (1889,  Na- 

Brockhaus  he  founded  in  1830,  and  until  1867  tional     Gallery,     Berlin) ;     "Serious    Meeting" 

also  edited  the  Hiatoriachea  Taechenbuch.  (1889,   Munster   Gallery);    and   "Chiem  Lake" 

RATTMEB,  Kabl  Geobo  von  (1783-1865).    A  t.1?9?'   Reichstags-TSebaude,    Berlin).     He  pub 

German  geologist  and  educator,  born  at  W6r-  llshed  a  K Mechxamua  der  M alerex  (3d  ed.  1898). 

litz,    brother    of    the    preceding.     After    study-  BAVATLLAC,   ra'va'yak',  Francois   (1578 

ing  at  several  German  universities,  and  at  the  1610).     The  assassin  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 

mining  academy  at  Freiberg,  in  1811  he  became  He  was  born  at  Angouleme,  was  a  notary's  clerk 

proefssor  of  mineralogy  at  Breslau,  and  in  1819  and    schoolmaster,    suffered    imprisonment   for 

at  Halle,  whence  in  1823  he  went  to  the  Dittmar  debt,   and   became   diseased   in   health  and  un- 

training  school  in  Nuremberg,  and  in  1827  he  settled  in  mind.    After  his  release  he  joined  the 

was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  at  Er-  Order  of  Feuillants  in  Paris,  but  was  expelled 

langen.     Among   his   works   are:     Geognoetiache  &b  a  visionary  fanatic,  and  then  became  inspired 

Fragmente  (1811)  ;  ABC-Buch  der  Kristallkunde  with  hatred  of  the  Huguenots,  and  determined  to 

(1820-21)  ;   and  Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Geo-  kill  the  King.    On  May  14,  1610,  as  the  King  was 

graphic  (1832;  3d  ed.  1848).     On  education  he  passing  in  his  coach  through  the  narrow  street  of 

wrote  an   important   Geachichte  der  Pddagogik  Laferronnerie,  Ravaillac  climbed  upon  the  right 

(1843-51),  which  has  been  translated  into  Eng-  rea*  wheel  of  the  carriage  at  the  moment  that 

lish  and  published  in  America.    Raumer's  auto-  Its  advance  was  hindered  by  a  heavy  wagon,  and 

biography  was  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1866.  leaning  forward   he   plunged   a  knife   into  the 

-DATT-DAsvcr         /  .,      ™           /i*oj  io«i%       a  breast  of  the  King.    The  first  blow  glanced  aside 

rJ^yP^ACHVr?U  *£°'  EBNSk    (178,4if2)-..A  but  at  the  second  thrust  the  knife  entered  the 

German  dnmatirt.    He  was  bora  at  Straupitz,  heart     Ravaillac  e8Caped  in  the  confusion,  but 

Silesia;  studied  theology  at  Halle;  was  for  ten  was  ^  captured,  admitted  his  guilt,  and  after 

^or,8*,tut°r  ."i  p™*1*'    and    was   subsequently  a  formal  trial  was  put  to  death  in  the  Place 

(1816)   appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  Ger-  de   Grtve    May    27th,    being   torn   asunder  by 

man  literature,  and  history  in  the  University  of  hor8C8.     He-  gteadily  refused  to  say  whether  he 

Saint  Petersburg.    Raupach  left  Russia  in  1822,  had  accompiice8.    Suspicion  has  rested  upon  the 

and,  after  a  visit  to  Italy,  settled  in  Berlin,  Queen,  Maria  de'  Medici,  and  her  favorites,  the 

where  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  chief-  Concini,   upon   the   Duke   of   Epernon,  and  on 

ly  to  writing  for  the  stage.     His  facility  was  the  Spanish  Court  and  its  Jesuit  advisers,  but 

remarkable,  and  he  wrote  in  all  about  eighty  proof    is    lacking.     Both    Martin    and    Poirson 

plays,  besides   letters   and   poems.     Among  his  have  examined  the  case  against  Ravaillac  with 

early  pieces  the  following  are  noteworthy:  Die  <»„>    Bnd    have    come    to    the   conclusion  that 

Gefeaaelten    (1821) ; ;   Die  Freunde    (1825)  ;   and  the   real  ^^  wa8  fanaticism  which  had  degen- 

Jatdor  und  Olga   (1826).     Among  his  comedies  erated  into  monomania.    Consult:   Poirson,  Hi*- 

may  be  mentioned  Die  Schtewhhandler;  DerZett-  ioire  du  rd       ^  Henri  jy   (Pari     lg57)    j^ 

gexst;  and  the  farces  Denfc' an  Casar  and  SeheL  j         Ravaillac  et  eee  complices  (ib.,  1873) ;  Mar- 

le  tm  Monde.     Of  his  posthumous  works  are:  tin,  Wotre  &  ^^.  V 

Der    Kegelapteler     (1853);     the     tragicomedy,  lmwAW.          ,               „. ,      t      ,»      * 

Mulier   Taceat   in   Eccleaia    (1853);    and   Saat  HAVANA,    ra'va-na     (Skt.,    howler).     The 

und  Frucht    (1854).     The  popular  drama  Der  name  of  a  Rakshasa  (q.v.)  who  ruled  over  Lanka 

Mulier  und  aein  Kind  still  holds  the  stage.    He  or  Ceylon,  and  was  said  to  be  a  monster  with  ten 

collected  his  earlier  plays  in  two  volumes,  Dra-  heads.    He  carried  off  Sita,  the  wife  of  Rama, 

matiache  Werke  komiacher  Gattung    (1829-35),  to  his  residence,  but  was  ultimately  conquered 

and  Dramatiache  Werke  emater  Gattung  (1830-  and  slain  ^7  the  latter.     See  Ramayaxa. 

43).     Raupach's  writings  displav  great  knowl-  BAVELIJT.    See  Fortification. 

edge  of  stage  effect,  a  happy  talent  for  the  in-  wAimnff    aa    *«w^    attp    fc—ju..   «,*«* 

vention  of  new  and  interesting  situations,  and  a  n  ^It*    ( AS*  hraefn*  °HG-  kra**?\  "*?"* 

fine  play  of  verbal  wit.     Consult  Pauline  Rau-  <*"•     ***     raven ;     pe^     connected    with 

pach, Raupach,  eine  biographieche  Skizze  (Ber-  g^™8'  *rT°'  bUck  ^P****.  **£  "T* 

fin    1853)  ***•   **!*£*  koraw,  raven,  Lat.  cornxx,  Gk.  «**«*, 

4%  a  ttJvwt  -biw           #       i.        #^i             x  korone,  crow,  Skt.  karava.  raven,  and  with  Lat. 

BAITPBNLEIM,    rou'pen-llm     (Ger      cater-  ^^      oChurch  Slav,  krakati,  to  croak,  as  well 

pillar  lime).    A  crude i  petroleum  product  resemb-  a8  with  OHG.  *n*o/i,  AS.  fcroc,  Eng.  roo*).   The 

ling  an  impure  vaseline,  more  or   less  ^easy,  x         t  q{  corvine  b'irds   {CorvU8  ^oma)  \  spe. 

smooth    of  a  butter  like  consistency  at  ordinary  cie«  of   crow   ugUftll        *        than    two' feet  7n 

temperatures,  and  absolutely  resisting  wash  by  lem^h>     The   feathe^    on   the   neck   are   lon?. 

rains   which  is  frequently  used  to  form  a  band  na           and      inted    formill     a  ^ff :  the  bill  is 

about  trees  to  keep  certain  insects  from  climbing  Btrong>  comp^^d,  8harp,  somewhat  hooked,  and 

to  the  branches.  surrounded  at  the  base  with  feathers  and  bris- 

BATJPP,  roup,  Kabl  (1837—).  A  German  ties.  The  wings  are  long  and  powerful;  the  color 
landscape  and  genre  painter,  born  at  Darmstadt,  is  uniform  black,  lustrous  in  the  male,  and  al- 
After  studying  under  Jakob  Becker  at  the  Stadel  though  this  bird  is  nowhere  migratory,  even  en- 
Institute  in  Frankfort,  he  became  a  pupil  and  during  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions,  it  nevpr 
zealous  follower  of  Piloty  in  Munich  (1860-65),  turns  white  at  that  season,  as  do  most  Arctic 
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animals.  The  raven  was  originally  to  be  found  is  highly  important  in  the  history  of  Ohris- 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  tian  art  from  about  400  to  800,  the  Byzantine  and 
but  is  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct  east  of  the  the  early  Roman  forms  of  architecture  being  here 
high  central  plains,  though  still  numerous  in  the  abundantly  illustrated  and  suggestively  united  in 
western  half  of  the  country,  and  in  Northwestern  the  ancient  churches.  The  basilicas  here  differ 
Canada.  It  goes  about  alone,  or  in  pairs,  and  is  in  many  respects  from  those  of  Rome.  Their 
one  of  the  most  omnivorous  of  birds,  feeding  on  interiors  manifest  also  Ravenna's  prominence  in 
fruits  and  nuts,  insects,  worms,  mollusks,  birds'  mosaic  painting.  The  Cathedral  of  Sant*  Orso 
eggs  and  fledglings,  and  small  mammals.  It  re-  was  rebuilt  in  1734,  and  is  of  no  great  interest, 
joices  in  carrion,  and  not  infrequently  attacks  Its  ivory  throne  of  Saint  Maximian,  its  "Elijah" 
weak  or  sickly  beasts,  almost  invariably  choos-  by  Guido  Reni,  and  the  ornamentation  of  animals 
ing  their  eyes  as  its  first  point  of  assault.  It  and  foliage  are,  however,  valued.  The  fine  oc- 
makes  its  nest  of  sticks,  coarse  weeds,  wool,  tagonal  Baptistery  adjoining,  supposed  to  bo 
hair,  and  the  like,  on  a  narrow  ledee  of  a  part  of  a  Roman  bath,  was  largely  reconstructed 
precipice  or  in  some  similarly  inaccessible  situa-  after  1865.  The  interior  is  embellished  with 
tion,  usually  as  early  as  February.  The  eggs  statues,  and  with  the  oldest  (fifth  century)  of 
are  green,  thickly  marked  with  dark  streaks  and  the  rare  mosaics  of  Ravenna,  one  of  which  here 
blotches.  (See  Plate  of  Eggs  of  Song  Bibds.)  represents  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  interest- 
Ravens  are  occasionally  captured  when  young  ing  Church  of  San  Vitale,  situated  where  the 
and  become  interesting  pets.  By  nature  they  are  gaint  was  martyred,  was  consecrated  in  547.  It 
impudent,  cunning,  inquisitive,  and  mischievous.  is  octagonal.  Its  choir  is  embellished  with  rich 
They  destroy  everything  that  can  be  destroyed,  mosaics.  Charlemagne  patterned  the  cathedral 
apparently  with  real  pleasure;  and  they  will  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  after  this  church.  In  the 
steal  anything  they  can  carry  off,  particularly  vicinity  is  the  noteworthy  mausoleum  of  Galla 
glittering  things.  Moreover,  they  have  consider-  piacidia,  now  the  San  Nazario  e  Celso,  begun 
able  power  of  imitating  human  speech.  Newton  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  by  that  Em- 
and  others  regard  the  raven  as  the  most  highly  presg  Its  mosaics  also  are  fine.  Many  of  the 
developed  mentally  and  physically  of  all  birds,  earliest  buildings  in  Ravenna  are  due  to  Galla 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  longevity,  and  instances  Placidia  and  her  brother  Honorius.  These  struc- 
are  on  record  of  its  living  seventy  or  eiffhty  tures  form  in  fact  the  uni  iod  of  itfl 
years.  In  the  Southwestern  United  States  there  U^QUQ  architecW  The  Cresting  Basilica  of 
is  found  a  crow-  ike  bird,  the  white-necked  raven  g£nt,  Apollinare  Nuovo  containing  elaborate  mo- 
[Corvus  cryptoleucus)  with  the  neck-feathers  saicSj  w*[s  built  by  Theodoric  as  an  Arian  church, 
of  a  raven,  but  their  bases  pure  white  Several  Adjacent  to  the  Church  of  San  FranceSco  is  the 
other  species  are  known  m  various  parts  of  the  ^  of  Dftnte      It  wag  reconstructed  in   1780. 

<3£  YST^UrSi  ^Ss  Vereln  HU  remains   which  were  kept  hidden  until  1865, 

cited.    Compare  Crow;  Jackdaw;  and  see  Plate  are  *ow  «cl°ted.  M  *  marble  urn;,  An^er  note- 

of  Jays,  MIgpies,  etc.  worthy  church  is  the  large  Sant'  Apollinare  in 

'  Classe  Fuon,  dating  from  535,  and  restored  in 

RAVEN  AiLA.     A  Madagascar   plant.     See  1779. 

Traveler's  Tree.  In  the  northeast  portion  of  Ravenna  stands  the 
RAVENS!/,  Henry  William  (1814-87).  An  old  city  castle,  the  Rocca  di  Brancaleone,  of 
American  botanist,  born  in  Saint  John's  Parish,  Venetian  origin,  and  partly  demolished  in  1735. 
Berkeley  County,  S.  C.  He  became  a  planter  in  Still  farther  northeast  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Saint  Johns,  and  then  went  to  Aiken,  S.  C.  He  Theodoric  the  Great,  called  the  Rotonda,  decag- 
made  a  special  study  of  the  phsenogams  of  South  onal  in  shape,  with  a  flat  roof.  A  part  of  the 
Carolina  and  various  fungi  and  cryptogams,  palace  of  Theodoric,  architecturally  as  well  as 
The  genus  Ravenelia  of  the  Uredineae  is  named  historically  of  great  interest,  is  still  to  be  seen, 
after  him.  His  works  include :  Fungi  Carolinian*  together  with  a  porphyry  basin  which  is  desig- 
Exsicoati  (1853  to  1860),  and  Fungi  American*  nated  as  the  King's  coffin.  The  archiepiscopal 
Exsiccati  (1878  to  1882)  with  M.  C.  Cooke.  palace,  decorated  with  excellent  mosaics,  was  re- 
RAVENNA,  ra-ven'na.  The  capital  of  the  *?«?  in  the  sixteenth  century  The  Academy 
Province  of  Ravenna,  in  the  Compartimento  of  of  F'n«  *^*mn2Bd  "J-  Iv  **  nothlI^.of 
Emilia,  Italy,  situated  on  a  marshy,  un-  ««•*  note-  The  Byzantine  Museum  contains 
healthful  plain  between  the  Lamone  and  the  sculptures,  fragments  of  architecture,  etc.  The 
Fiumi  Uniti,  six  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  former  Monastery  of  Classe,  dating  from  1515, 
about  40  miles  east  by  south  of  Bologna  (Map:  ,h°lds  the  municipal  collections.  The  communal 
Italy,  G  3).  Ravenna,  connected  with  the  sea  library,  dating  from  1707,  has  about  75,000  vol- 
bv  a  canal,  is  surrounded  by  old  bastions  and  low  umes  and  800  manuscripts,  including  several 
walls  where  may  still  be  seen  the  iron  rings  to  very  precious  ones.  Ravenna  is  intimately  as- 
which  the  cables  of  ships  were  formerly  fastened  sociated  with  the  lives  of  Dante  and  Lord  Byron, 
when  the  city  was  a  seaport.  It  lies  in  a  com-  They  made  famous  the  ancient  pine  forest  which 
pact  form.  On  the  outskirts  are  extensive  parks  extends  many  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  south- 
and  pleasure  grounds.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  east.  Directly  south  of  the  city  rises  the  column 
is  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  with  two  high  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  who  on  April  11,  1512,  de- 
columns  erected  in  1483  by  the  Venetians  and  feated  the  Spanish  and  Papal  forces  here  and  fell 
bearing  the  statues  of  Saints  Vitalis  and  Apol-  in  the  moment  of  victory.  The  principal  indus- 
linaris.  The  streets  are  wide  and  the  squares  tries  are  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  spinning 
are  adorned  with  interesting  statues,  but  the  and  weaving  of  silk,  and  the  manufacture  of 
houses  present  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  the  wine,  glass,  leather,  bricks,  and  musical  instru- 
place,  in  its  stillness,  has  a  rather  depressing  ef-  ments.  A  large  fair  is  held  in  May.  The  com- 
fect  on  the  visitor.    With  its  basilicas  Ravenna  merce  is  in  cereals,  wine,  fruits,  rice,  and  fish. 
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The  population  of  Ravenna  (commune)  was,  in    had  been  given  to  the  Papacy  by  Pepin  in  755  aa 
1881,  00,573;  in  1901,  89,957.  late   as   the   twelfth   century.      Consult:   Diehl 

History.    Ravenna  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns    Etudes    sur    V administration    byzantine    dant 
m  Italy.    In  Augustan  times  the  Roman  Adriatic    Vexarchat  de  Ravenne  (Paris,  1888) ;  Hartmann, 
fleet  was  stationed  here  and  there  was  consider-     Untersuchungen    zur    Geschichte    der    byzanti* 
able  commerce.     In  404  the  Emperor  Honorius    ischen  Yeruxiltung  in  It  alien  (Leipzig,  1889). 
made  this,  then  a  city  on  the  sea,  his  abiding        tiiTreiTOTtT^ 

place  because  it  was  well  defended.  Some  years  B*«»HBUHG,  ra'vens-boorK.  A  town  in 
later  it  became  an  archiepiscopal  see  Ravenna  ^  urttemberg,  Germany,  situated  in  a  fertile  val- 
attained  its  distinctive  prominence  after  the  fall  le^  on  the  S^u**^  52  miles  by  rail  south  by 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  seized  by  King  west  of ,  Ulm  (MaP:  Germany,  C  5).  It  is 
Odoacer,  and  passed  (493)  into  possession  of  the  medl«val  »  appearance.  The  leading  industries 
Ostrogoth  Theodoric  and  became  a  magnificent  are  the  8Pinning  a°d  weaving  of  woolen  and  linen 
seat  of  royal  power.  It  was  taken  by  Belisarius  fabrics-  Ravensburg,  founded  in  the  eleventh 
in  540  (539?),  and  was  a  place  of  official  im-  centui7  by  the  Welfs,  became  a  free  Imperial 
portance  under  the  Greek  emperors  until  752  (see  Clt?  in  128°-  Jt  belonged  to  Bavaria  from  1803 
Ravenna,  Exarchate  of)  ;  it  was  next  ruled  by  to  1810'  when  {t  Passed  to  Wttrttemberg.  Popu- 
the  Lombards.     It  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of    lation>  in  1900,  13,444. 

Pepin  the  Short,  who  turned  it  over  to  the  Papal  RA/VENSCBOFT,  Edward.  An  English 
sway.  Late  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  fell  dramatist,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  best  known 
under  the  sway  of  the  Polenta  family.  In  1441  for  his  polemic  with  Dryden.  His  plays  were  re- 
lt  became  subject  to  Venice,  under  whose  regime  markably  successful  translations  or  remodeling* 
it  prospered  greatly.  In  1509  it  was  taken  by  0f  old  plays.  Mamamouchi,  played  first  in  1671, 
Pope  Julius  IL,  and  it  remained  a  Papal  posses-  adapts  Moliere's  Bourgeois  gentil  homme;  The 
sion  until  179/.  After  being  under  French  con-  Wrangling  Lovers  (1676)  is  an  imitation  of 
trol  for  17  yea^s  it  was  restored  to  Papal  do-  Thomas  Corneille's  Engagements  du  hazard; 
mmion  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  became  a  Scaramouch  is  a  contaminatio  of  the  Maria* 
part  of  the  Italian  kingdom  in  1860.  fore4  and  the  Fourberi€8  de  Scapin;  and  in  The 

Consult:   Quast    Die  altchrxstlxchen  Bauwerke    Canterbury  Guests   (1694)   Ravenscroft  actually 
von  Ravenna  (Berlin    1842)  ;  Cardoni,  Ravenna    composed  a  play  almost  entirely  from  his  own 
antwa   (Faenza,  1879);  Diehl,  Ravenne;  ttudes    previous  work 
d'archtologie  byzantine  (Paris,  1885);  Gregoro-         «.«.««««!« ,*„■     „^_ 

vius,  "Von  Ravenna  bis  Mentana,"  in  Wander-  BAVENSCBOFT,  Thomas  (c.1592-c.1635). 
jahre  in  Italien,  vol.  iv.  (5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1892)  ;  An  Engllsn  composer.  He  was  born  near 
Goetz,  Ravenna  (ib.,  1901).  London,     received     his     musical     education    in 

«■»  a  tt  wit  a        a  '    •«  ,  Saint  Paul's  choir,  and  had  the  degree  of  bachelor 

BAVEiraA.  A  village  and  the  county-seat  0f  music  conferred  on  him  in  1607.  In  1611  ap- 
of  Portage  County,  Ohio,  30  miles  southeast  of  peared  his  Melismata,  Musicall  Phansies,  etc.,  a 
Cleveland ;  on  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  collection  of  23  part-songs,  some  of  them  of  great 
ttie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  beauty;  and  three  vears  later  he  brought  out 
H  3 ) .  It  is  in  the  lake  region  of  northeastern  another  collection  of  part-songs  under  the  title 
Ohio,  and  has  important  agricultural  interests,  of  A  Brief  Discourse,  an  essay  on  the  old  musical 
There  are  also  iron  works,  machine  shops,  boiler  modes.  Turning  his  attention  to  psalmody,  he 
works,  foundries,  and  manufactories  of  flour,  published  in  1621  a  collection  of  psalm  tunes 
lumber  products,  brick  and  tile,  electrical  sup-  for  four  voices  entitled  The  Whole  Book  of 
?o™  a££S'  6tC*  PoPulat,on'  in  1890»  3417  5  in  Psalms,  composed  into  Four  Parts  by  Sundry 
1900,  4003.  Authors  to  Such  Tunes  as  Have  Been,  and  art 

BAVENNA,  Exarchate  of.  The  designation  Usually  Sung  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Get- 
of  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  under  the  rule  manV>  Italy>  Prance,  and  the  Netherlands.  This 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors  from  568  to  752.  The  was  the  first  publication  of  its  kind  and  innu- 
capital  of  the  governor  or  exarch  (q.v.)  was  mera°le  similar  works  of  subsequent  date  have 
at  Ravenna,  and  for  a  short  time  he  ruled  over  been  lar8ely  indebted  to  it.  Each  of  the  150 
the  whole  of  Italy.  When  in  568  the  Lombards  Psalms  n»s  a  distinct  melody  assigned  it.  Two 
began  to  invade  Italy,  which  had  been  conquered  collections  of  secular  songs  similar  to  the  Me- 
by  Narses  (q.v.)  in  553,  the  old  Roman  names  **«""**«»  and  entitled  Pammelia  and  DeuteromcUa, 
and  divisions  rapidly  disappeared,  and  new  ones  have  been  assigned  to  Ravenscroft;  but  it  is 
arose.  A  high  military  functionary,  the  exarch,  Probahle  that  only  a  few  of  these  songs  were  com- 
wns  sent  from  Constantinople  to  resist  the  bar-  P°.sed  ^  him»  while  he  mav  have  revised  and 
barians,  the  first  one  being  appointed  some  time  edited  the  whole.  A  selection  from  his  works  was 
beween  572  and  584.  The  Lombards  soon  con-  Printed  by  the  Roxburgh  Club  in  1822.  He  died 
quered  large  portions  of  Italy,  so  that  the  vari-     in  London. 

ous  parts  of  the  exarchate  were  no  longer  con-  BAVENSTEIN,  ra'ven-stln,  Ernst  Gkobge 
terminous,  there  being  finally  seven  separate  (1834 — ).  A  German-English  geographer  and 
strips  of  territory,  the  chief  of  which  situ-  cartographer,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He 
ated  about  Genoa,  and  known  as  Liguria,  became,  when  eighteen  years  old,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  A. 
was  taken  by  the  Lombards  in  640.  In  752  Petermann,  the  celebrated  geographer  of  Gotha. 
Aistulf,  King  of  the  Lombards,  captured  Ra-  Removing  to  England,  he  was  for  twenty  yean 
venna,  and  the  exarchate  ceased  to  exist.  The  (1855-75)  in  the  service  of  the  Topographical  De- 
government  of  the  exarch  was  always  a  military  partment  of  the  War  Office.  He  served  for  years 
one  and  almost  independent  of  all  control,  due  on  the  Councils  of  the  Royal  Statistical  and 
to  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  Constan-  Royal  Geographical  Societies"  and  was  professor 
tinople.  The  name  exarchate  continued  to  be  of  geography  at  Bedford  College  in  1882-83.  He 
used  for  the  territory  around  Ravenna,  which     was  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  German  school 
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of  geography  and  his  influence  upon  geographical  the  premature  break-down  of  his  strength  is  as- 

interests   and   improved   map-making   in   Great  cribed.    He  published  an  apology  of  his  Order  in 

Britain  has  been  helpful.    He  carried  out  many  1844   (Eng.  trans.,  On  the  Jesuits,  Their  Insti- 

of  his  ideas  as  to  the  best  methods  of  imparting  tute,  Doctrines,  etc.,  London,  1844) ;  and  in  1854 

cartographic  information  in  his  Systematic  Atlas  a  more  lengthened  work  with   the  same  view, 

(1884),  and  especially  as  an  expert  in  African  Clement  XIII.  et  Ctement  XIV. ,  which  was  in- 

geography  and  cartography  and  the  history  of  tended  as  a  reply  to  the  Life  of  Clement  XIV.,  by 

early    explorations.      His    Map    of    Equatorial  the  Oratorian  Father  Theiner.    These,  with  some 

Africa  (1884)   was  the  most  notable  map  of  a  occasional     sermons     and     'conferences'     (Eng. 

large  part  of  the  continent  on  a  large  scale  that  trans.,  London,  1873),  constitute  the  sum  of  the 

had  been  made  up  to  that  time.    He  was  the  first  publications  issued  during  his  life.    He  died  in 

to  receive  the  Victoria  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  the  convent  of  his  Order  at  Paris.     Consult  his 

Geographical  Society   (1902).  Life  by  A.  Frogier  de  Ponlevoy  (Eng.  trans.,  Lon- 

RAVESTBYN,  ra've-stln,  Jan  van   (c.1572-  don>  1869>»  and  PouJ°ul<*  (Paris,  1862). 

1637).    A  noted  Dutch  portrait  painter,  born  at  RAWALPINDI,  ra'wul-pln'dft  or  ra/al-.     A 

The  Hague,  where  he  entered  the  guild  in  1597  municipality  and  large  cantonment,  the  capital 

and  was  repeatedly  its  dean.     He  was  the  first  of  a  district  of  the  Punjab,  British  India,  between 

to  paint  those  large  groups  of  magistrates,  and  the  rivers  Indus  and  Jhelam,  90  miles  southeast 

governors  or  trustees  of  corporations,  and  the  of  Peshawar  (Map:  India,  B  2).    It  has  a  fort 

like,  in  which  Frans  Hals,  van  der  Heist,  and  used  as  an  arsenal  and  is  encircled  by  a  chain 

Rembrandt  displayed  such  mastery.     The  Mu-  of  defensive  works.     Its  importance  is  purely 

nicipal    Museum   at   The   Hague   contains   four  military.    It  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  ancient 

pictures  of  that  kind  by  this  favorite  painter  of  Gajipur,    and    interesting    archaeological    relics 

the  fashionable  society  at  The  Hague,  to  wit:  have  been  unearthed.     In   1849  the  Sikhs  sur- 

"Civic  Guard  Issuing  from  the  Doelen"  (1616);  rendered  here  after  their  defeat  by  Gough   at 

"Banquet  of  the  Town  Council"  (1618)  ;  "Meet-  Gujarat     Population,  in  1891,  73,800;  in  1901, 

ing  of  the  Town  Council"  ( 1636)  —superior  to  all  87,688. 

others  in  coloring,  full  of  grave  harmony — and  BAW'DON-HAS'TIH'GS,      Francis,      first 

"Six  Officers  of  the  White  Arquebusiers"  (1638).  Marquis  of  Hastings.     An  English  soldier  and 

In  the  Royal  Gallery  at  The  Hague  are  24  por-  statesman.     See   Hastings,   Francis   Rawdon- 

traits,  "Colonels  in  the  Dutch  Service"    (dated  Hastings,  first  Marquis  of. 

from  1611  to  1624).     In  the  Brussels  Museum  -a  ATtrrmantr      *,  *  u       *   *          •     «     ■» 

may  be  seen  the  portrait  of  "Kenau  Hasselaar,"  .   BAWITSCH,  ra'YIch-     A  town  in  the  Prov- 

the  famous  heroine  of  Haarlem;  in  Dresden  that  -"J*  of  *08en!  Pr"88^  <*  ™les  *>«*  of  Posen 

of  "Maurice  of  Orange"   (1605)  ;  and  in  Bruns-  (.MaP:   PrU88la>  G  3>*    +U  manufactures  snuff, 

wick  the  portrait  of  a  "Lawyer"  ( 1622) ,  and  an  F1^8'  ~PP*% iron;  c*rI>ets,  furniture,  and  horse- 

interesting    life  size    "Familv    Group    of    Ten "  goods.     Rawitsch  was  founded  in  1632  by 

Others  are  in  the  Louvre(  1633,  1684) ,  in  Amste'r-  Protestant  refugees.    Population,  in  1900,  11,739. 

dam,  Berlin,   Munich,   Copenhagen,   and  Turin,  RAWLE,    ral,    William     (1759-1836).      An 

and  a  portrait  of  "Lucretia  van  der  Meulen"  is  American  jurist,  born  in  Philadelphia.     After 

in  the  gallery  of  the  Historical  Society,  New  York  studying  law  in  New  York  for  some  time  Rawle 

Citv.  went  to  London,  and  completed  his  studies  in  the 

KAVIOMAN,    ra've'nyaN',    Gustave   Fkaw-  Middle.  TfPP1?-  ,KRe*urn.in«  *°  Ph!1la.,iel1p,hai1a•  he 

rtns  Xav«»  DeAcboix  de  ( 1705-1858) .  A  noted  wa8  f*""***  JfJHw  m™?\  and  *n  1791  *M 

French   pulpit   orator.     He   was  born   at   Bay-  «PPM"ted  United   States  District  Attorney  for 

onne,     studied     in     the     Lycee     Bonaparte     at  Pennsylvania  by  President  Washington  m  which 

Paris,    and    having    embraced    the    U?gal    pro-  capacity  he  prosecuted  the  leaders  of  the  Whisky 

fession    (1814),   aid   obtained   his   degree,   was  5w     °2-    ?*  *""  J"*"  ft™"]  S*    *'  U?'*!d 

named   auditor   of   the   Cour   Royale   at   Paris,  states  Bank ,  was  chancellor  of  the  Associated 

and  afterwards  (in  1821)  received  an  appoint-  >*»«*«■  ««  the  »•'  °*  P,hl'ad?15hJa.and  of.the 
ment  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Setae.  In  1822  £*»  **»  Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  in 
he  resolved  to  enter  the  Church.  Having  spent  18.30  "f^8*?*  ln1.r.eJ,sm«  £•  «vil  code  of  Penn- 
ine time  in  the  College  of  Saint  Sulpice,  he  loon  sylv»nia.  In  addition  to  his  legal  activities  he 
passed  into  the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuits  at  Mont-  *?°k  .mnc\  lnJerest  ,n  ie,«nce  and  ,n /'Ul1; 
rouge,  and  thence  to  Dole  and  Saint  Acheul  for  throP!c  ?nd  other  undertakings;  was  the  first 
his  theological  studies,  at  the  termination  of  P«»ident  of  the ^^Pennsylvania  Historical  Society ; 
which  he  was  himself  appointed  a  professor  and  was  a  president  of  the  Abolition  Society;  and 
1828).     On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  J?r.  f orty  V*™.  was»  trustee  of  Pennsylvania 


daire  (q.v.)  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  in  the  duty  of  f  ™.  {lS^'  ConS^lt„^h?^  "A  *IemT^f 
conducting  the  special  'conferences'  for  men  William  Rawle  LL.D./  m  the >  Collections  of  the 
which  had  been  opined  in  that  church.  For  ten  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  vol.  iv.  (1840). 
years  Ravignan  occupied  this  pulpit  with  a  sue-  RAWLE,  William  Henry  (1823—).  An 
cess  which  has  rarely  been  equaled,  and  his  'con*  American  lawyer,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  grad- 
ferences*  are  regarded  as  models  of  ecclesiastical  uated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1841. 
eloquence.  In  1842  he  undertook  in  addition  to  Three  years  afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  the 
preach  each  evening  during  the  entire  Lent;  and  bar,  and  quickly  rose  to  prominence  in  his  pro- 
it  is  to  the  excessive  fatigue  thus  induced  that  fession.  He  was  vice-provost  of  the  Law  Academy 
Tou  xrv.-M. 
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of  Philadelphia  from  1865  to  1873,  and  from  1880  Historical  Illustrations  of  the   Old  Testament 

until  his  death,  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  Law  (1870);  the  Sixth  Oriental  Monarchy — Partkia 

Association  of  Philadelphia.     In   1852  he  pub-  (1873);    the    Seventh   Oriental    Monarchy — ike 

lished  the  first  edition  of  his  Practical  Treatise  Bassanians     (1875);     The    Origin    of    Satum 

on  the  Law  of  Covenants,  which  is  still  an  au-  (1877) ;  A  History  of  Ancient  Egypt  (1881) ;  i 

thoritative    work.      Besides    various    important  History    of    Phoenicia    (1889);    The    Story  of 

works,  which  he  edited,  he  wrote  Equity  in  Penn-  Parthia   (1893) ;  and  A  Memoir  of  Major-Qa- 

sylvania  (1868) ;  Some  Contrasts  in  the  Growth  eral  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  Bt.  (1898). 
of  Pennsylvania  find  English  Law  ( 1881 ) .  BAWUHSOK,  Sir  Hknby  Cmswicke  ( 1810- 

BAWIiINS.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  95).  An  English  soldier,  diplomat,  and  Assrri- 
Carbon  County,  Wyo.,  136  miles  west  by  north  ologist.  He  was  born  at  Chadlington,  Oxford- 
of  Laramie;  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  shire,  and  after  education  at  Wrington  and 
Wyoming,  F  5).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Peni-  Ealing,  entered  the  military  service  of  the  East 
tentiary.  Rawlins  has  considerable  commercial  India  Company  in  1827,  benefiting  on  the  long 
importance  as  the  shipping  centre  for  extensive  Cape  voyage  to  India  by  the  company  and 
sheep-raising  and  mining  interests.  The  Union  counsels  of  the  diplomat  and  Orientalist  Sir 
Pacific  Railroad  maintains  repair  shops  here.  John  Malcolm.  His  facility  in  learning  Hindu- 
Population,  in  1890,  2235;  in  1900,  2317.  stani  and  Persian  made  him  interpreter  at  eigb- 

BAWIiIXS,    John    Aabon     ( 1831-69) .      An  teea>  Md  *  ve*r  Uter  "e  became  paymaster  of 

American  general  and  Secretary  of  War,  born  in  hw  regiment.    In  1833,  with  other  English  offi- 

East  Galena,  111.    At  Galena  he  studied  law  in  <*»■  he  /«■  appointed  to  assist  in  the  reorgani- 

the    office    of    Isaac    P.    Stevens,    with    whom  »tK>n  <***  .PerA,an  Army-    Wh,le  stetioned 1st 

in     1854    he    entered    into    partnership.     On  Kermaiishah  in  1835,  he  began  to  study  the  Old 

April    16,    1861,    shortly    after    the    fall    of  Pen»«n  cuneiform  inscriptioM      The  results  of 

Fort  Sumter,  he  made  a  powerful  war  speech  £»8  .'««»«*  we™  8ubml"fd  to  **•  R°yal  Asu*?' 

at    a    meeting    which    waT  presided    overby  Society  of  Ixmdon  in  1837 ;  in  the  same  year  hi, 

Ulysses   S.   Grant.     Shortly   afterwards   he   be-  accost .  of    his    travels    through    Susiana   was 

came  a  major  in  an  Illinois  regiment,  but  at  g™*?*  "  *]»«  Jo"/7?'  ^  the  Royal  Geo8raPh,f1 
the  request  of  Grant,  who  was  noV  a  brigadier-  &X**?,  "jd  the  following  mr  u  account  of  a 
general  and  who  had  been  favorably  impressed  jou™*  through  Pewian  Kurdjstan  appeared 
by  Rawlins,  he  resigned  that  post  in  order  to  Durmg  the  course  of  the  Afghan  troubles  he  M 
become  Grant's  assistant  adjutanTgeneral.  From  Per8i*  *°  *«ke  up  an  appointment  as  political 
that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  agent  at  Kandahar  in  1840  and  served  through- 
Grant's  close  friend  and  adviser.  He  became  ou*  *h?  «"?Paign  with  distinction  He  was  ap- 
chief  of  staff  in  November,  1862,  and  was  honored  P0111*?1  P0!*'0?1  ?^nt  "7Urk.J8h  *"*?*  m  1843' 
with  numerous  promotions,  ending  with  that  of  con8UJ1  »*  Bf^d  ln118*4'  "^.™  185.i. w,a  P^ 
brevet  major-general,  March  13,  1865.  Although  ™0**  Consul-General.  His  official  positions  faal- 
he  had  had  no  previous  military  training,  Raw-  >*■*■*  h,a  archaeological  researches  and  in  1846 
lins  showed  keei  insight  into  military  problems.  hl8  successful  decipherment  of  the  Persian  cunei- 
General  Sherman  said  of  Rawlins  that  he  was  g™  inscriptions,  especially  that  of  Danu. 
"an  intense  thinker,  and  a  man  of  vehement  ex-  Hy8ta8S19  »*  M"8*™,  marked  an  epoch  m  the 
pression;   a  soldier  by  force  of  circumstance,  knowledge  of  Persia's  hjstory  and  ancient  lan- 

rather  than  of  education  or  practice,  yet  of  in-  S?**68'  ***  ^J^X**  -I*7  .  v .J*" 
finite  use  to  his  chief  throu/hout  the  war  and  «pherment  of  the  other  cuneiform  alphabet ». 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death."  When  Grant  be-  !**".  successful  work  was  accomplished  in  ex- 
came  President  he  made  Rawlins  his  Secretary  SfTJ*"""  m  ^W0™  f?r  the.  *ru8tees10' ^ 
of  War.  Rawlins,  however,  had  contracted  con-  ?"*lsh  TMuf Tk  H*  n^^  *°  W!" 
sumption  as  a  result  of  exposure  during  the  war,  ,1.865-  .In  l*™.  ^  waV!?ted  n,ember  of  *£ 
.ndL  died  at  Washington;  September!,  1869.  Jr^^^'tATS  ^  oBSS 
RAWLINSON,  George  (1812-1002).  An  of  India.  In  1859  he  went  to  Teheran  as 
English  historian  and  Orientalist.  He  was  born  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
at  Chadlington,  Oxfordshire,  November  23,  1812.  tiary  to  the  Court  of  Persia.  From  1865  to  1863 
He  was  the  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Creswicke  he  again  sat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Frome. 
Rawlinson  (q.v.).  He  graduated  at  Trinity  Col-  In  1871  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
lege,  Oxford,  in  1838,  taking  a  first  class  in  Geographical  Society.  In  1875  his  England  and 
classics;  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College  Russia  in  the  East,  created  a  considerable  stir, 
in  1840,  tutor  in  1842,  gained  the  Denver  Theo-  owing  to  its  revelations  of  the  interior  workings 
logical  prize  in  1842  and  1843,  and  subsequently  of  Asiatic  politics.  Rawlinson  received  the 
received  various  high  university  appointments,  honor  of  knighthood  in  1891,  and  was  a  member 
including  the  Camden  professorship  of  ancient  of  the  Council  of  India  until  his  death.  His  Per- 
history  in  1862.  From  1872  he  was  canon  of  Can-  sian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  at  Behistun  (1846- 
terbury  Cathedral,  and  was  rector  of  All  Hallows'  49),  contained  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asi- 
Church,  London,  from  1888  until  his  death.  His  atic  Society,  created  an  epoch  in  philology,  and 
Bampton  lectures  in  1859  were  published  in  the  his  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  in 
following  year  under  the  title  of  Historic  Evidence  collaboration  with  Pinches  (5  vols.,  1861-91),  is 
for  the  Truth  of  Christian  Records.  His  other  almost  equally  important.  He  contributed  largely 
works  include  a  translation  of  Herodotus  (1858-  to  Farrier's  Caravan  Journeys  (1856),  and  many 
60)  with  notes  and  appendices,  in  which  many  of  his  discoveries  are  incorporated  in  Herodotvs 
of  his  brother's  discoveries  are  incorporated;  The  (1858)  by  his  brother,  Canon  George  Rawlinson 
Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  TForW—  (q.v.).  Consult  G.  Rawlinson,  Memoir  of  Major- 
Chalda>a,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Per^  General  Sir  Henry  Creswicke  Rawlinson  (London, 
sia  (1862);  Manual  of  Ancient  History  (1869);  1898). 
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1.  BIG  SPOTTED  SKATE  I  Ft.],  ceo 
i.    FLORIDA  STING-RAY    (Dai    atlm 
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BAWLINSON,  Robert  (1810-98).    An  Eng-  front  of  the  snout,  and  backward  till  they  join 

lish  civil  and  sanitary  engineer,  born  in  Bristol,  the  ventral  fins.    The  eyes  and  spiracles  look 

Ue  was  first  employed  in  work  on  docks  and  upward.     The  gill-openings    (five)    are   on   the 

harbors,  and  then  on  the  London  and  Binning-  under  sicje  of  the  body,  close  behind  the  mouth; 

ham  Railway,  under  Robert  Stephenson.    After-  and  toward  the  tail  are  the  stomach,  intestines, 

wards  he  worked  in  Liverpool,  where  he  was  and  other  viscera.    The  males  are  furnished  with 

assistant  surveyor  to  the  corporation,  and  Gov-  claspers.     Most  of  the  species  are  egg-laying; 

eminent  inspector.     In  1855  he  was  put  at  the  but  the  guitar- fishes    (Rhinobatidas)    are   pecu- 

head  of  the  sanitary  commission  sent  by  Eng-  liar  in  that  their  eggs  are  retained  until  they 

land  to  the  Crimea,  and  did  much  to  lessen  the  hatch  within  the  body.     The  eggs  are  large  and 

terrible  mortality  among  the  soldiers.    His  works  are  inclosed  in  thin  horny  cases  resembling  those 
include:  Drainage  of  Towns  (1854) ;  Lectures  on 
Sanitary    Questions    (1876);    and    Hygiene    of 
Armies  in  the  Field  (1883). 

RAWXABSH.  A  town  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  2%  miles  north  of 
Rotherham  (Map:  England,  E  3).  It  has  col- 
lieries, foundries,  machine  works,  and  potteries. 

The  municipality  owns  its  gas  and  water  works,  *                          typk  of  bay's  bog. 

electric    lighting,   street  railways.     Population,  0f  sharks,  but  more  rectangular  in  form,  with 

in  1901,  14,600.     '  projections    at   each    of    the    four    corners,    by 

RAWNS/LEY,  Haedwick  Dbummond  (1850  which  they  catch  upon  and  are  held  to  eel-grass 
— ).  An  English  clergyman  and  poet,  born  at  or  other  supports  until  they  hatch.  These  eggs 
Shiplake-on-Thames,  September  28,  1850.  After  are  familiarly  known  in  England  as  'skate  bar- 
graduating  from  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  he  took  rows,'  and  in  America  as  'mermaids'  purses.' 
orders  in  the  English  Church  (1875),  and  be-  Rays  are  found  in  all  seas,  especially  in  the 
came  curate  at  the  mission  of  Clifton  College,  warmer  ones,  and  commonly  inhabit  sandy  or 
Bristol,  vicar  of  Wray  at  Windermere  (1878-  muddy  shores,  lying  on  the  bottom,  where  they 
83),  then  vicar  of  Crosthwaite  at  Keswick  and  feed  on  mollusks  and  are  often  cast  up  on  the 
honorary  canon  of  Carlisle.    He  published  many  beach. 

volumes  of  verse,  and  among  his  prose  works  The  most  common  rays  in  the  United  States 

are:    Village   Sermons    (two    series,    1894    and  are  those  of  the  typical  family  Rajidse,  usually 

1897) ;   Life  and  Nature  at  the  English  Lake3  called  'skates.'    Those  of  the  family  Myliobatidse 

(1899);  and  Memories  of  the  Tennysons  (1900).  are  called  'eagle-rays'    (q.v.).     A  large  section 

BAWSON,  Albert  Leighton  (1828-).    An  of  th«  °^e*!f  known.  as  the  .suborder  Masticura, 

American  author,  traveler,  and  artist.     He  was  °f  whip-tailed  rays,  in  allusion  to  the  very  long 

born   at    Chester,   Vt,    and    educated   privately  stexwler  toil,  whicli  mn  most  species,  especially  of 

at  Black  River  Academy,  Ludlow,  Vt.    Always  *he  fanulv  Dasyatid*,  is  armed,  near  its  base, 

much  interested  in  esoteric  orders,  he  was  adopt-  b7   °™  °/.  m?"   laree  J**^,   *Tectllf   BPmes> 

ed  as  brother  by  the  Adwan  Bedouins  of  Moab,  in-  ^P**1*5  °^1?fll1ctmK.a  severe  and  even  dangerous 

itiated  by  the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  in  w,oun.d'    Thl8*!a8  &yen  to  ^ose  fishes  the  name 

America  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ff'^S^i.  %  ^SZ^^Tl^t^*^* 
r\~i^  „t  xr,o>i^  „*  *uA  ■nvr«.«+;«  qu~:™  0i„  „  tic  shore  is  the  'clam-cracker  (Dasyatts  cen- 
Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  also  a  irura)  Wch  abounds  from  Maine  to  Cape  Hat- 
member  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  the  ,  ' '  gomptimeg  reachea  a  length  of  ten  to 
Society  of  the  Rosy  Cross      He  has  illustrated  &Xe?ee\^^ 

ff^o^                                      ST&E  •-*  white  below.    Until  half  grown  the  young 

„.    .    _    ui:.v.1j    .,„.:„,.„    *™„.i„*;™=    #v„™  »*«  smooth,  but  as  they  approach  maturity  broad 

He    has    published    various    trenslafaons    from  .    ,   fc  >k,               £    ™           ^      / 

OnenUl  languages,  a J°***«V«f  *•  *«**£  and  ,„any  flattened  tubercles.     This  tendency  to 

Language  of  Byrn  and  Egypt  (1874),  and  a  Ihc-  '.      ...          characterizes  most  of  these 

tionary  of  Aralic,  German,  and  English  (1876).  C^TometlmeScktdTs  tatiS 

RAWTENSTALL,  ra'ten-stal.     A  municipal  the    smooth    stingray   or    'bat-fish'    (Myliobatis 

borough  in 'Lancashire,  England,  on  the  Irwell,  Calif ornicus)    of  the   Pacific   Coast.     Stingrays 

18  miles-  north  of  Manchester    (Map:   England,  gather  upon  beds  of  cultivated  oysters,   or  in 

D  3).     It  is  a  busy  manufacturing  centre  with  places  where  clams  abound,  and  destroy  great 

woolen,   cotton,   and   carpet  manufactures,   col-  numbers  of  these  valuable  mollusks.     No  trace 

lieries,  and  stone  quarries.    Population,  in  1891,  0f  any  poison  glands  has  been  found,  but  Kings- 

29.500;  in  1901,  31,000.  ley  says  that  the  mucus  of  the  fish  probably  pos- 

BAY  (OF.  rate,  raye,  Fr.  rate,  from  Lat,  raja,  sesses  poisonous  qualities, 

rav,  rocah;   connected  with  AS.  reohhe,  LGer.  Fossil  selachians  allied  to  the  rays  are  repre- 

ruche,  Ger.  Roche,  MDutch  roch,  OF.  roche,  rosse,  sented  by  fragmentary  remains  from  Devonian 

Fr.  roche,  Eng.  roach).    A  general  name  for  the  and  Carboniferous  rocks  and  by  more  perfect  and 

elasmobranch  fishes  of  the  order  Batoidei,  char-  abundant  material  in  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary 

acterized  by  the  dorso-ventrally  flattened  body,  deposits.     Exquisitely    preserved    skeletons    of 

This   order   includes   the   saw-fishes,    sea-devils,  Rhinobatis  from  the  Jurassic  lithographic  stone 

stingrays,    skates,    guitar-fishes,    and    torpedoes  of  Bavaria  present  few  differences  from  modern 

(qq.v.).     The  true  rays  have  a  flat  body;  the  species  of  the  same  genus.     Consult:   Kingsley, 

pectoral  fins  are  large  and  fleshy,  appearing  as  Standard    Natural    History     (Boston,     1885); 

lateral  expansions  of  the  body,  and  along  with  it  Goode,  Fishery  Industries,  sec.  i.    (Washington, 

forming  a  circular  disk  or  a  rhomboid,  to  which  1884)  ;   Jordan  and  Evermann,  American  Food 

is  attached  a  rather  long  and  slender  tail.    The  and  Game  Fishes  (New  York,  1902).    See  Plate 

pectoral   fins   are  prolonged  till  they  meet  in  of  Rays  and  Skates. 
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",  Isaao  (1807-81).  An  American  physi- 
cian, born  at  Beverly,  Mass.  He  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1827,  and  in  1841 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the .  Augusta 
State  Insane  Asylum.  lie  was  superintendent  of 
the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  from  1845  to  1866,  when  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  wrote  extensively  for 
periodicals.  He  was  the  author  of  Conversations 
on  Animal  Economy  (1829)  ;  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence of  Insanity  (1838) ;  Education  in  Relation 
to  the  Health  of  the  Brain  (1851) ;  and  Mental 
Hygiene  (1863). 

BAY,  John  (1627-1705).  An  English  natural- 
ist. He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  a  fellow  and  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England.  He  resigned  his  fellowship  in  1662 
and  for  a  time  lived  with  his  friend  Francis 
Willughby,  with  whom  he  afterwards  traveled 
extensively  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
studying  botany  and  zoology.  Ray  published  the 
following  important  works  on  the  classification 
of  plants  and  animals:  Catalogue  Plantarum 
Anglian  (1670);  Ornithologia,  with  Willughby 
(1676);  Mcthodus  Plantarum  Xova  (1682); 
Historia  Piscium,  with  Willughby  (1686)  ;  His- 
toria Plantarum  (1686-1704)  ;  Synopsis  Method- 
tea  Animalium,  Quadrupedum,  et  Serpentini 
Generis  Vulgarium  (1693)  ;  Historia  Insectorum 
(posthumous,  1710).  Ray's  position  in  science 
is  an  important  one,  in  that  he  was  the  first  to 
attempt  a  classification  of  animals  and  plants 
which  should  express  their  natural  relationships 
and  he  first  introduced  a  workable  definition  of 
the  term  species.  His  work  furnished  the  basis 
upon  which  Linmeus  and  Cuvier  have  constructed 
the  modern  systems  of  classification.  The  Ray 
Society  of  London  perpetuates  his  worthy  fame. 

RAYET,  ra'ya',  Oliver  (1847-87).  A  French 
archaeologist,  born  in  Cairou  (Lot),  and  educated 
at  the  Normal  College  and  in  the  French  School 
at  Athens  (1869),  whither  he  returned  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Rothschilds  sent  him  with  Albert  Thomas  to  carry 
on  excavations  in  Miletus.  In  1884,  having  acted 
as  maltre  de  conferences  in  Greek  epigraphy  at 
the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  and  as  suppleant 
in  various  chairs  of  archaeology,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  archaeology  at  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale.  The  Monuments  de  Vart  antique  (1884 
sqq.)  was  begun  under  his  editorial  charge. 
His  other  works  were  mostlv  in  periodicals,  but 
in  1888  were  published  a  ilistoirc  de  la  c6ra- 
mique  grecque,  edited  by  Max  Collignon,  and  a 
series   of  essays,   Etudes  d'archfologie  et  d'art. 


C,  rail,  John  William  Stbutt, 
third  Baron  (1842 — ).  A  distinguished  physi- 
cist. He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, graduated  in  1865,  as  senior  wrangler  in 
the  mathematical  tripos,  and  became  a  fellow  of 
the  college  in  1866.  He  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  baron  in  1873.  He  was  professor  of 
experimental  physics  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge during  1879-84,  and  professor  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of 
London  since  1887.  He  has  been  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  since  1873,  vice-president 
of  the  British  Association  (section  A)  since 
1882,  member  of  numerous  other  scientific  so- 
cieties, including  the  United  States  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  correspondent  of  the 
Institute  of  France.    Since  1896  he  has  been  the 


scientific  adviser  to  Trinity  House,  the  British 
Lighthouse  Board.  In  1894  he  discovered,  in  con- 
junction with  Professor  Ramsay,  a  new  element, 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  which  he  has  since 
prepared  in  quantity  and  has  named  argon.  For 
this  discovery  he  received  from  Columbia  College, 
on  recommendation  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Barnard  medal  'for  meritorius  ser- 
vice to  science.'  Lord  Rayleigh  ranks  as  one 
of  the  greatest  living  physicists.  His  experi- 
mental work  has  been  largely  in  the  field  of 
electrical  standards  and  in  physical  optics;  but 
he  has  carried  on  important  researches  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  physics,  especially  in  acoustics, 
where  his  investigations  are  of  the  greatest  value. 
His  work  is  characterized  by  extreme  care  and 
accuracy,  and  the  use  of  the  most  simple  appara- 
tus, often  home-made.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
valuable  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
Philosophical  Transactions,  the  Theory  of  Sound 
(2  vols.,  1877-78  and  1894),  and  has  edited  J. 
Clerk  Maxwell's  Heat.  His  collected  papers  have 
been  published  in  four  volumes  (London,  1899- 
1903). 

RAYMOND  VI.  Count  of  Toulouse.  See 
Toulouse. 

RAVMOND,  Andrew  Van  Vbakkex  (1854 
— ) .  An  American  clergyman  and  educator,  born 
at  Vischer's  Ferry,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1875  and  the  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary  in  1878.  He  held  pas- 
torates at  Paterson  in  1878-81,  at  Plain  field  in 
1881-87,  and  at  Albany  in  1887-94,  when  be  was 
made  president  of  Union  College. 

RAYMOND,  Bradford  Paul  (1846—).  An 
American  educator,  born  near  Stamford,  Conn. 
He  served  through  the  last  year  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  1866  entered  Ham  line  University, 
Red  Wing,  Minn.  On  its  suspension  in  1869, 
for  lack  of  funds,  Raymond  hired  the  college 
buildings  and  conducted  the  institution  to  the 
close  of  the  year.  Having  completed  his  aca- 
demic course  at  Lawrence  University,  Appleton, 
Wis.,  he  studied  theology  at  Boston  University, 
and  philosophy  at  Leipzig  and  at  Gottingen. 
After  a  short  pastorate  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  he  be- 
came president  of  Lawrence  University  in  1883, 
and  of  Wesleyan  University  in  1889. 

RAYMOND,  Henry  Jarvis  (1820-69).  An 
American  journalist  and  politician,  born  at 
Lima,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1840,  and  re- 
moved to  New  York  City,  where  he  studied  law, 
and  contributed  to  the  New  Yorker.  When,  in 
1841,  Greeley  founded  the  Tribune,  Raymond 
became  associated  with  him  as  assistant  editor. 
In  1848  he  left  the  Tribune,  and  took  an  edi- 
torial position  on  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  be- 
coming at  the  same  time  associated  with  the 
publishing  house  of  Harpers  as  a  literary  ad- 
viser. In  1851  he  founded  the  New  York  Times. 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  September 
18th  of  that  year.  He  was  a  strong  anti-slavery 
Whig,  and  after  serving  in  the  State  Assembly, 
in  1854  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State.  In  1856  he  became  one  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  leaders  of  the  new  Republican 
Party  in  New  York,  was  a  member  of  its  first 
national  convention  and  drafted  the  famous  Ad- 
dress to  the  People.  In  1861  he  was  again  elect- 
ed to  the  State  Assembly  and  chosen  Speaker.  In 
1864  he  was   elected  to   Congress.    After  Lin- 
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coin's    death    he    took    the    position    that    the  and  his  Summa  de  Poenitentia  (printed  in  1603) 

Southern   States  had  never   actually  been   out  make  a  compendium  of  eccleciastical  jurispru- 

of  the  Union  and  gave  his  partial  support  to  dence.     Raymond  became  Archbishop  of  Tarra- 

Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction.      In   1866  he  gona  in  1235,  and  was  prominent  in  the  work  of 

left  the  Republican  Party,  was  one  of  the  pro-  the   Inquisition   in   France   and   Spain,   and   in 

moters  of  the  National  Union   (Loyalists')   con-  preaching  crusades  against  the  Moors.    He  was 

vention  at  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  the  Address  canonized  in  1601,  and  January  23d  was  made 

and  Declaration  of  Principles  adopted  by  it.    Ray-  his  day.    Consult  Danzas,  Raymond  de  Pennafori 

mond  was  the  author  of  A  Life  of  Daniel  Web-  (Poitiers,  1885). 

ster   (1853);   Political  Lesson*  of  the  Revolu-  RAYMOND     OF     SABTJNDE,     sa-fi&Tra'da 

Hon    ( 1854) ;    Letters   to  Mr.   Yancey    ( 1860)  ;  (  M437 }  u  A  SpamBn  theologian.    He  was  born  in 

and  A  History  of  the  Administration  ofPresidetxt  Barcelona,  taught  theology,  philosophy,  and  medi- 

Lmcoln    (1864)     enlarged    and    republished    in  cine  at  Toulouse  (1430-32),  and  died 'as  rector  of 

1865  as  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Abra-  the  university  there.   His  fame  rests  upon  his  nat- 

ham  Lincoln.    Consult  Maverick   Henry  J.  Ray-  ural  theology,  which  he  wrote  in  Spanish,  but 

TS'tf^A  *&£**        k         *  f0V           y          *  which  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  after  his 

(Hartford,  1870).  death,  and  has  been   widely  circulated    (latest 

RAYMOND,  John  Howard   (1814-78).     An  edition,  Sulzbach,  1852).     Montaigne  translated 

American  educator,  born  in  New  York  City.    He  -it    into    French     (Paris,    1569;    latest    edition, 

graduated  at  Union  College  in  1832;  studied  law  1605).     This  famous  book  employs  the  expres- 

at  New  Haven,  and  in  1834  entered  the  theological  sion  now  so  familiar  that  there  are  two  books 

seminary    (now  Colgate  University)    at  Hamil-  by  which  the  truth  can  be  known:  the  book  of 

ton,  N.   Y.     In    1839   he   became   professor   of  Nature  and  the  book  of  Revelation.     The  essen- 

rhetoric   and  belles-lettres   at  Madison   Univer-  tial  contents  of  these  two  books  are  the  same. 

sity,  and  in   1850  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  The   difference   is   that   in   the   latter  truth   is 

Rochester  University.     He  organized  the  Brook-  given    dogmatically    in    the    shape    of    precept, 

lyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1856,  whereas  in  the   former  truth  is  arrived  at-  oy 

and  from  1865  until  his  death  was  president  of  means   of   investigation  and   ratiocination.     He 

Vassar   College    and    professor   of    mental    and  even  endeavors  to  demonstrate  that  the  book  of 

moral  philosophy  there.     Consult  The  Life  and  Nature  contains  evidence  of  the  divine  mysteries 

Letters  of  John  H.  Raymond  (New  York,  1880).  of  Christianity.     His  assertion  in  his  prologue 

RAYMOND,  John  T.  ( 1836-87) .    An  Ameri-  J***  ^though  reason  unaided  by  revelation  could 

,.       '    ^             ;              '          ^,-0  .  not   discover   these  mysteries,   yet,   given   these 

can  comedian,    whose   real    name   was   O'Brien.  mVsteries  reason  was  competent  to  exnlain  them 

He  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    In  1858  he  made  ™*f  ~[  1€*'  J tl°?  ™f  V  v?  w  «J+k    \Tl 

his  early  success  with  fcothern  in  Our  American  ?au*?d  *h,s  ?"**"?  *°  be  fut  uP°n  the.  ™dex 

Cousin,   in   which   he   afterwards    appeared   in  J  f^T      n  J^ V       W  lt  "  ?0t  ^ 

t™^„  -«^  :«  !>„,.:*     tt;„  ^fnoi  ,w£r„i«,  <k»  >  m  *ne  edition  of  1852.     He  was  a  mystic  of  the 

Ker   wm « kernel  l^bfrrXCs  in  a  "*"*   of   ^^^   ™*     ConBU,*:    Mateke> 

(1873),  a  character  that  became  completely  iden-  ^««^    Breslau,  1846) ;  Huttler,  Die  Religions- 

tified  with  his  own  breezy  optimism.     Consult:  t^^if^  iS^r^'^JS^vh^ 

McKay  and  Wingate,  Famous  American  Actors  fe J  f^i^^   De  n**"*    Vlta  et 

of  To-Day    (New  York,   1896);   Matthews  and  ScrtPtt8  (Berlin,  1856). 

Hutton,  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Cheat  Britain  BAYNAL,     ra'nal',     Guillaume     Thomas 

and  the  United  States   (New  York,  1886).  Francois    (1713-96).     A   French  author.     He 

BAYMOND,  Rossrrra  Wobthinoton    (1840  ™»  k.ra(fcaif '  t^r/^  w"f  £"?***  *? 

— )      An  American  minim?  emrineer  and  metal-  priesthood  with  the  Jesuits  of  Pgzgnas.     In 

,      .  .    ,         .     ~.     .       x-    /vi..       TT          j     *  i  1747  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  attached  to  the 

and   after   spendmg   three    years    in    study    at  th    „}«„_,  of  thc  Mercure  «&>  France  where  his 

Hridelberg,Munich,  and  Freiberg,  he  entered  the  hil        hic  mind  found  a990ciates  and'  ^pe,  ^d 

Federal  Army  as  additional  aide-de-camp  with  f.    ,     .'   *„  i.:.4.„_„  _„j„  u:~  -_  vs-*„.:__     -as. 

the  rank  of  4ptain.     In  1864  he  began  practice  h,s  tast*  f     *wi°F  made  him  an  historian.    His 

in  New  York  as  a  consulting  engineer,  but  in  wo.rks-  ^ough  not  now  of  high  value,  were  con- 

1868becameUnitedSUtes  Commissioner  of  Min-  •$•««»»  .™   their   *lme.   *hen   philosophy   and 

ing  Statistics,  a  position  which   he  held  until  J»terarv    independence    were   novelties       Among 

1876.     After  1867  he  was  connected  with  mining  2T,.WM  Btftotre  Phtlosophique  et  politique  des 

journals,  and  from  1870  until  1882  he  was  lee-  ^lissements   et   du   commerce   des   Europtens 

turer  in  Lafayette  College  on  economic  geology.  *«»  Ua  de^.AIndea    (17,7,0)'  5h,ch ,  wn,?T!? 

He  published  annual  reports  of  mining  statistics,  writings  of  Diderot  as  well  as  Raynal,  and  fell 

1869-76;  Peter  Cooper  (1901) ;  and  several  other  u?*er  *•  condemnation  of  the  Parliament  in 

works  1781.     His  Revolution  dAmertque  appeared  in 

BA^MOND  OF  PEffAFOBTE,  pa'nya-for'ta  ^^ly^^                                       "* 

(c.l  180-1275).     A   Spanish  theologian,  born  at  was  ^vereiy  cnticisea  oy  i nomas  raine. 

the  Castle  of  Pefiaforte,  in  Catalonia,  and  edu-  BAYNOTJABD,   ra'noo'aV,  Francois  Juste 

cated  at  Barcelona  and  Bologna.    On  his  return  Marie   (1761-1836).     A  French  philologist  and 

to  Spain  he  became  canon  of  Barcelona   (1219),  poet,    born    at    Brignoles,   September  18,   1761. 

then  archdeacon,  and  in  1222  a  member  of  the  He    studied   at   Aix,   became   advocate,   entered 

Dominican  Order,  of  which  he  was  made  General  politics    as    a    Girondin    Deputy    (1791),    was 

in  1238.    In  1230  he  was  appointed  by  Gregory  imprisoned  during  the  Terror,  achieved  reputa- 

IX.  to  codify  the  canon   law.     His  Decretdlia  tion  as  a  dramatist  and  poet;  was  elected  to  the 

form  the  fifth  volume  of  the  present  canon  law,  Academy  (1807),  and  became  its  perpetual  secre- 
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tary  (1817).    After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  ancient    Egypt.      According    to    the    Egyptian 

distinguished   himself  by   linguistic   researches,  myths,   RG  appeared   upon  the   surface  of  the 

especially  in   Provencal.     His  theories,  though  primeval  ocean  and,  overcoming  the  powers  of 

often  false,  stimulated  the  progress  of  Romance  darkness,  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  assumed 

philology.     (See  Romance  Languages.)     Note-  the  government  of  the  world.    He  reigned  for  a 

worthy   are   his   poem   Socrate  dans   le   temple  long  period,  but  finally  grew  old,  the  gods  became 

d'Aglaure    (1803),    the    tragedy   Lea    templiera  unruly,   and   the  great  goddess   Isis,   who  was 

(1805),    his    anthology    of    Troubadour    poetry  profoundly  versed  in  magical  lore,  took  advan 

(1816-21),  and  a  Troubadour  Lexicon   {Lexique  tage  of  his  failing  strength  to  wrest  from  him  by 

roman,  1838-44).    His  linguistic  theories  are  em-  a  stratagem  his  secret  name,  the  source  of  his 

bodied  in  the  Recherche*  8ur  Vanciennete*  de  la  power.     Even  men  rebelled  against  him,  and  io 

langue  romane  (1816),  and  the  Qrammaire  com-  nis  anger  he  sent  down  the  goddess  Hathor  to 

parte  (1821).  destroy  them,  but  he  relented  at  the  sight  of  the 

BAZIK,  r&'zen,  Stenko  (?-1671).  A  Russian  terrible  slaughter  and  turned  the  goddess  from 

rebel,    born    in    Tcherkask.      In    1667    he    was  her  purpose.    Wearied  at  length  with  the  strug- 

elected  leader  of  the  rebellious  Cossacks,  and,  gte,  «£  gave  up  the  government  of  the  world  and 

after  plundering  the  caravans  and  fisheries  along  retired  to  rest  in  heaven  upon  the  back  of  the 

the  Volga  and  meeting  defeat  in  Persia  (1668),  celestial    cow.    With   the   spread   of   the   solar 

he  attacked  Russia.     Pardoned  once  by  Alexis,  religion   throughout   Egypt,    R6   was    identified 

he  rebelled  again.  Joined  by  dissatisfied  elements,  with   a  number   of   local   deities   who  were  re- 

Razin   was   at   first  successful,   captured   many  garded  as  special  manifestions  or  phases  of  the 

cities,    and   ruled   along   the   Volga   as   far   as  same  god.     Horus  of   Edfu,   for  example,  was 

Nizhni  Novgorod.    Then  he  was  several  times  de-  tn«  morning  sun  rising  upon  the  horizon  or  the 

feated,  and  in   1671   was  executed  at  Moscow,  sun  of  spring  coming  forth  in  renewed  activity 

He  was  a  hero  of  the  popular  bilini,  and  Kosto-  f/ter    gloom    of    wmteT.       Turn    or    Atum   of 

maroff  made  him  the  subject  of  an  historical  Heliopolis,   the  great  centre  of  solar  worship, 

monograph  (Saint  Petersburg,  1859).  wa8  «*  **n  setting  in  the west,  and  Osins  rep- 

t»irfA«T»*/nr      a      vi-h.    «u-i    t~-\  resented  the  same  phase.    The  identification  wa* 

BAZOBBACK.     A  whale,  the  finback  (q.v.).  duall     ^nded  to  divinities  like  Ammon  of 

Also   a  name  m  the  Unrted  States  for  a  semi-  f^,  ^  Min  of  R    ^   who  ori^nall    ^ 

wild  hog,  common  in  the  Southern  States.  ^^  no  ^^  characteJ  whatever,  and  in  course 

RAZORBILL,   or   Razoh-Billed   Auk.      An  of  time  nearly  every  divinity  in  the  Egyptian 

auk  (Alca  tarda),  very  common  on  the  coasts  of  pantheon  came  to  be  identified  with  Re.    Ameno- 

the  North  Atlantic,  frequenting  lofty  precipices,  pnj8  rV.,  0f  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  carrying 

from  which  its  eggs  are  taken,  with  those  of  this  theological  tendency  to  its  logical  condu 

guillemots,  by  per-  gjon>  endeavored  to  establish  a  species  of  mono- 
sons  who  are  let  theism  based  upon  the  worship  of  R£,  under  the 
down  by  ropes.  The  new  name  of  Aten  or  the  solar  disk,  as  the 
eggs  are  esteemed  a  universal  source  of  life,  but  the  reformed  re- 
delicacy,  and  the  ligion  died  with  its  founder.  Rft  is  usually 
flesh  of  the  bird  it-  represented  as  a  hawk-headed  man  holding  in  one 
self  is  much  used  for  hand  the  symbol  of  life  and  in  the  other  the 
food.  The  razorbill  is  royal  sceptre.  Upon  his  head  is  the  solar  disk 
bill  of  razorbill             about  17  inches  long,  in  the  coil  of  the  ureus  serpent.     In  the  Book 

and  takes  its  name  of   the   Dead    (q.v.)    the   god    is    conceived   as 

from  its  sharp-edged,  puffin-like  beak.  The  anterior  sailing  through  the  heavens  during  the  day  in 

parts,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black,  the  breast  his  bark,  giving  light  to  the  world,  and  as  con 

and  belly  white.    It  is  a  very  fierce  bird,  and,  if  tinuing  his  voyage  at  night  through  the  lower 

seized,  will  lay  hold  of  the  hand  in  return.  *  The  world,  to  rise  again  the  following  day.     As  he 

egg  is  about  three  inches  long,  bluish- white  or  advances,  his  brilliant  rays  overwhelm  the  fiends 

buffy,  heavily  spotted  with  brown.    Great  num-  who  would  impede  his  progress.     The  Egyptian 

bers  of  razorbills,  are  annually,  killed  for  the  Pharaohs  were  believed  to  be  the  direct  descend- 

sake  of  their  feathers,  particularly  on  the  coast  ants  of  the  god,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Fifth 

of  Labrador,  where  they  are  extremely  abundant.  Dynasty  the  title  'Son  of  RC  formed  an  essential 

See  Auk.  part   of  the   royal   titulary.     Consult :    Erman, 

RAZOR-CLAM.  An  edible  bivalved  mollusk  W*  ♦»  Ancient  Egypt  (London,  1894);  Wiede- 
of  the  family  Solenidw,  whose  elongated  shell,  ™a™>  ^J??10*  ^  **•  Ancient  Egyptians  (be* 
gaping  at  each  end,  suggests  the  handle  of  a  York,  1897).  See^also  Egypt,  section  on  the  re- 
razor.     (See  Colored  Plate  of  Clams.)     The  spe-  ligion  of  ancient  Egypt 

cies  are  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  sands  of  all        Bfc,  ra,  Ilb  de.    A  small  island  on  the  coast 

shores  except  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  world.  cf  the  French  Department  of  Charente-InfeYieure. 

The  common  species  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  opposite  the  city  of  La  Rochelle,  from  which  it 

United  States  is  Ensatella  Americana,  which  is  j8    geparated    by    the    Pertuis    Breton    (Map: 

an  inhabitant  of  sand  flats  and  bars  where  the  France,  E  5).     It  is  about  16  miles  long  and 

water  is  pure.     They  live  in  holes  which  run  3    miigg   broad,    and    consists    mainly    of    sand 

down   vertically,   two   or   three   feet,   and   into  dunes,  with  cliffs  on  the  southeast  coast,  where 

which  they  retreat  when  alarmed.     It  is  useless  there  are  several  forts.    Saint-Martin,  the  capital 

to  attempt  to  dig  them  out,  as  they  burrow  so  rap-  of  r^  is  a  well-fortifled  little  town,  with  a  good 

idly  that  they  are  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  harbor  and  trade.    The  chief  occupations  of  the 

spade.     This  species  is  five  or  six  inches  long,  inhabitants,  who  in  1901  numbered  14,232,  are 

about  an  inch  broad,  and  handsomely  colored.  fishery,    oyster-farming,    viticulture,     and    the 

b£,   ra    (less  correctly  Ra).     The  name  by  manufacture  of  salt.    £1  1627,  while  the  Hugue- 

which  the  sun -god  was  most  generally  known  in  not  stronghold  of  La  Rochelle  was  besieged  by 
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the  forces  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  English,  under  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  made  a  powerful  but  un- 
successful expedition  against  the  island. 

REACTION.  In  psychology,  a  term  used  to 
denote  response  to  sensory  stimuli.  In  experi- 
mentation this  response  takes  the  form  of 
physical  action,  and  as  the  stimulus  applied  is 
also  physical,  the  time  between  the  giving  of 
the  stimulus  and  the  response  may  be  readily 
measured  by  means  of  electrical  appliances  and 
delicately  adjusted  clocks.  This  time  is  called 
the  reaction  time,  and  includes  physical,  physi- 
ological, and  psychical  factors  in  the  process 
measured.  Reaction  time  is  found  to  vary  much 
both  with  individuals  and  with  practice,  and 
since  the  physical  and  physiological  processes 
may  be  assumed  or  shown  to  be  fairly  constant, 
it  affords  a  fair  test  of  variation  in  the  times 
of  mental  processes. 

Simple  reaction  time  may  be  determined  in 
many  ways.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  clock,  record- 
ing accurately  to  the  ttjW  second,  is  connected 
electrically  with  a  hammer  and  an  electric  key. 
The  connections  are  so  arranged  that  the  hands 
of  the  clock  begin  to  move  when  the  hammer 
falls  upon  its  olock.  The  sound  thus  made 
serves  as  stimulus  to  the  reactor,  who  presses 
the  button  of  the  electric  key  as  soon  as  he  has 
heard  it;  the  pressing  of  the  button  stops  the 
clock  hands,  and  the  time  of  reaction  (the 
time  elapsing  between  the  giving  of  the  simple 
stimulus  and*  the  execution  of  the  simple  move- 
ment made  in  response  to  it)  is  thus  registered 
in  thousandths  of  a  second.  Very  many  ob- 
servations have  been  made,  with  auditory,  visual, 
and  tactual  stimuli,  so  that  the  norms  of  re- 
action are  now  well  established.  The  simple 
reaction  time  is,  evidently,  the  time  required  for 
the  purely  physiological  process  of  conduction 
of  excitation  from  sense-organ  to  brain ;  for  the 
psychophysical  process  of  sensation  and  impulse; 
and  for  the  purely  physiological  process  of  con- 
duction of  excitation  from  brain  to  hand.  If  we 
know  the  rate  of  conduction  in  sensory  and 
motor  nerves,  we  can,  by  subtraction,  determine 
the  time  required  for  the  central  or  psychophys- 
ical process  alone. 

The  simple  reaction  time  varies  largely  with 
direction  of  the  attention.  There  are  three  pos- 
sibilities. The  reactor  may  seek  to  distribute 
his  attention,  to  attend  both  to  the  coming 
stimulus  and  to  the  movement  of  reaction;  or 
he  may  attend  predominantly  (almost  exclu- 
sively) to  the  sensory  stimulus,  or  again  to  the 
movement.  So  we  have  three  norms  of  reaction 
time:  the  central  or  natural  time,  the  sensorial 
or  complete  time,  and  the  muscular  or  abbre- 
viated time.  The  natural  time  of  an  untrained 
subject  will  differ,  according  as  he  is  disposed 
by  his  mental  constitution  to  attend  mainly  to 
his  own  movement  or  to  the  stimulus  presented 
to  him;  but  it  will,  in  every  case,  lie  some- 
where between  the  two  extreme  times.  The 
norms  for  these  (in  thousandths  of  a  second),  as 
determined  with  practiced  subjects,  are: 


Sensorial 

Muscular 

Statat 

270 
230 
210 

180 

Sound 

120 

Touch 

no 

The  times  differ,  that  is,  with  differences  of 
sense-organ  appealed  to;  and  the  average  differ- 


ence between  the  two  times  for  the  same  sense 
department  is  ^  second. 

The  simple  reaction  experiment  presents  two 
aspects,  a  qualitative  and  a  quantitative.  Re- 
garded in  the  first  aspect,  the  reaction  is  the 
exact  type  of  a  voluntary  action;  it  is  an  im- 
pulsive action  reduced,  by  laboratory  devices, 
to  its  lowest  terms;  it  differs  from  the  impulsive 
actions  of  real  life  only  by  greater  simplicity 
of  motive  (stimulus)  and  greater  simplicity  of 
responsive  movement.  We  may  therefore  make 
it  the  basis  of  an  introspective  examination  of 
action  at  large — in  which  case  the  time-values 
have  merely  a  regulative  importance,  as  an  ex- 
ternal check  or  control  upon  the  validity  of  in- 
trospection. Regarded  in  its  second  aspect,  the 
reaction  measures  the  duration  of  a  certain  com- 
plex mental  process.  If,  then,  we  vary  this 
process  in  known  ways,  the  consequent  variation 
of  the  reaction  times  gives  us  a  similar  measure 
of  other  mental  processes. 

(1)  Under  the  first  heading  we  note  that  the 
course  of  the  simple   reaction  may  be  qualita- 
tively changed  in  various  ways.     The  subject 
may  be  required  to  r,eact  to  stimuli  of  different 
quality  (e.g.  tones,  colors) ;  to  stimuli  of  differ- 
ent intensity  (e.g.  weak  and  strong  pressures)  ; 
to  stimuli  of  varying  intensity  or  quality   (e.g. 
irregular  alternation  of  loud  and  weak  noises)  ; 
under  distraction ;  and  without  preadjustment  of 
attention,  i.e.  without  any  signal  that  the  ex- 
periment is  about  to  begin.     Further,  the  com- 
plex   types    of    action    may   be   studied.      (See 
Action.)     The  subject  may  react  to  one  of  two 
or  more  known  stimuli ;  he  is  told,  perhaps,  that 
either  black  or  white  will  be  shown,  and  that 
he  is  not  to  move  until  he  has  'made  sure'  of 
the   nature   of   the    impression    (discrimination 
reaction).    Or  he  may  be  left  in  the  dark,  save 
in  a.  general  way,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stimu- 
lus: he  is  to  react  to  a  visual  impression,  and 
not  to  move  until  he  has  made  sure  of  it,  but  the 
impression  may  be  black,  white,  gray,  or  a  color 
(cognition   reaction).     Again,   he  may  be  told 
that  either  black  or  white  is  to  be  shown,  and 
that  he  is  to  respond  to  black  by  a  right-hand 
and  to  white  by  a  left-hand  movement.     Here 
we  have  the  conflict  of  impulses  characteristic 
of  selective  action.     Once  more,  he  may  be  told 
to  respond  to  black,  but  not  to  answer  at  all  if 
white  is  shown:   here  we  have  the  conflict  be- 
tween impulse,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  group  of 
ideas  which  do  not  prompt  to  movement,  on  the 
other,  that  is  characteristic  of  volitional  action. 
Selective  and  volitional  actions  may  also  be  put 
together  on  the  basis  of  *the  cognition  reaction. 

(2)  Under  the  second  heading  we  note,  first, 
that  an  association  may  be  interpolated  into  the 
course  of  the  reaction.  The  reactor  is  shown  a 
color;  he  is  not  to  move  until  he  has  associated 
some  idea  to  the  color.  The  time  of  the  associa- 
tion reaction  minus  the  time  of  the  simple  re- 
action to  the  same  stimulus  gives  us  a  rough 
measure  of  the  duration  of  association.  It  aver- 
ages three-quarters  of  a  second.  Secondly,  we  find 
that  the  cognition  of  intensities  takes  a  longer 
time  than  that  of  qualities.  This  accords  with 
the  fact  that  quality  is  the  absolute,  and  in- 
tensity a  relative  attribute  of  sensation.  Thirdly, 
the  reaction  time  to  tonal  fusions  lasts  longer, 
the  higher  the  fusion  degree:  we  cognize  a 
minor  third  more  quickly  than  we  cognize  a 
major  third.     Finally,  the  reaction  method  en- 
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ables   us   to   trace   the    course    of   habituation,  of  the  alcohol  would  combine  with  40  grams  of 

fatigue   (q.v.),  expectation,  and  practice   (q.v.).  the    acid     (30.7:40  =  46:60),    yielding    58.7 

Bibliography.    Sanford,  American  Journal  of  grams  of  ethyl  acetic  ester  and   12  grams  of 

Psychology,    ii.     (Worcester,    1888-89);    Lange,  water.    The  rest  of  the  alcohol  ( 15.3  grams )  and 

Philosophische    Studien,    iv.     (Leipzig,     1888) ;  of  the  acid    (20  grams)    would  remain  uncom- 

Wundt,  Physiologische  Psychologic   (ib.,  1893)  ;  bined,  side  by  side  with  the  ethyl  acetic  ester  and 

Jastrow,      The     Time     Relations     of     Mental  water,   no  matter  how   long  the   mixture  were 

Phenomena     (New    York,     1886)  ;    Klilpe,   Out-  kept    (in  one  experiment  the  mixture  wag  ac- 

lines-  (London,  1895);  Titchener,  Outline  (New  tually  kept  for  seventeen  years).     Now,  if  in- 

York,  1899)  ;  id.,  Experimental  Psychology  (ib.,  stead  of  46  grams  a  larger  quantity  of  alcohol 

1901  j I;  Flournoy,  Observations  sur  quelques  types  were   left  in   contact  with   60   grams  of  acetic 

de  reaction  simple  (Geneva,  1896)  ;  Stern,  Ueber  acid,   more  of   the    latter   would    ultimately  be 

Psychologie  der  individuellen  Differenzen  (Leip-  found  to  have  entered  into  combination,  and  con- 

zig,  1900).    See  Psychological  Appabatus.  sequently  less  than  20  grams  of  it  would  ulti- 

TjT.»omTAiT    /•          j-  •     \       a -:„i  ~-*«i  mately  remain  free.     But  the  proportion  of  al- 

REACTION    (m  medicine).     A  special  vital  coho/and  acid  combined  would  still  be  46  parts 

movement    tending   to    overcome    some   noxious  of  the  former  to  60         te  of  the  latter     ^ 

action  or  influence  affecting  the  organism.    The  exampie  illustrates  the  following  principles:  (1) 

term  is  also  applied  to  an  effect  produced  by  whatever  the   proportion  of   the   reacting  sub- 

the   application   of   a   stimulus    to   a   nerve   or  gtances             nf     Semical     combination    takes 

muscle.     In  surgery  the  term  has  a  special  sig-  lace  ^^  the  same  relative  quantities;  (2) 

nificance,   and   is  used  to   indicate  the   process  £hatever   the   proportion   of   the   reacting  sub- 

of  recovery  from  a  state  of  collapse.     Collapse,  stance8  pre8ent;  the  possible  maximum  of  eacb 

reaction,  and  the  general  effects  of  shock  upon  not  enter  into  combination,  a  fraction  of 

the  system  are  considered  under  Shock.  ^  geveral  8ubstance9  present  refusing  to  com- 

BEACTION,  Chemical.     A  term  applied  to  bine  at  all,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  contact 

the    transformations    of    substances    into    other  with    the    products    of    the    reaction;     (3)    the 

substances  having  more  or  less  different  prop-  amounts  of  the  substances  present  determine  the 

erties.      (See    Chemistry.)      It    is   noteworthy  fraction  that  will  enter  into  combination  and  the 

that  the  mutual  transformations  of  the  allotropic  fraction  that  will  remain  free.    The  first  of  these 

modifications  of  one  and  the  same  element  must  principles  is  nothing  else  than  the  law  of  definite 

be  considered  as  chemical  reactions.     Thus,  the  proportions.    On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of 

transformation   of   yellow    phosphorus   into   red  mass  action  has  reference  to  the  second  and  third 

phosphorus  is  a  chemical  reaction.     In  essence  of  these  principles,  dealing,  not  with  the  relative 

the  two  substances  are  identical ;  but  they  never-  combining  quantities,  but  with    the    extent   to 

theless   differ   in   their   chemical   behavior,   and  which  combination  takes  place. 

under  the  same  physical  conditions  they  possess  A   fact   of   the   greatest   importance   for  the 

different  physical  properties;   so  they  must  be  theory  of  chemical  transformations  is  that  the 

considered  as  two  distinct  chemical  individuals  course  of  many  reactions  can  be  reversed.    For 

and  their  transformation  into  each  other  must  instance,  we  just  said  that  ordinary  alcohol  and 

be  considered  as  a  chemical  reaction.  acetic  acid  partly  combine  to  form  ethyl  acetic 

The  general  laws  according  to  which  chemical  ester  and  water.  But  ethyl  acetic  ester  and 
reactions  take  place  include  the  law  of  the  con-  water,  if  allowed  to  remain  mixed  for  a  sufficient 
serration  of  matter,  the  law  of  the  conservation  length  of  time,  will  react  and  produce  free  acetic 
of  the  elements,  the  law  of  definite  combining  acid  and  alcohol.  In  this  transformation  again 
masses,  the  law  of  combining  volumes,  the  law  the  ester  and  water  would  partly  react  (in 
of  mass  action,  and,  of  course,  the  law  of  the  accordance  with  the  law  of  definite  proportions) 
conservation  of  energy.  The  conservation  of  and  partly  remain  unchanged.  Quantitative  ex- 
energy  plays  an  important  part  in  thermo-chem-  periment  would  reveal  the  following  facts:  (1) 
istry  and  electro-chemistry  (qq.v.).  The  other  If  we  should  mix  88  grams  of  the  ester  with 
laws,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  mass  action,  18  grams  of  water  (88  and  18  are,  respectively, 
have  been  considered  in  the  general  article'  the  reacting  weights  of  the  two  substances). 
Chemistry  (q.v.).  In  the  present  article  it  then  29%  grams'  of  the  former  and  6  grams 
remains  to  discuss  briefly  the  action  of  masses.  of  the  latter  would  react  to  form  20  grams  of 

At   first   consideration    the    concept   of   mass  free  acetic  acid  and  15%  grams  of  alcohol,  while 
action  appears  to  contradict  the  law  of  definite  the  remaining  58%  grams  of  the  ester  and  12 
proportions.    According  to  the  latter,  while  sub-  grams  of  water  would  refuse  to  enter  into  reac- 
stances  may  be  mixed  in  any  proportion  what-  tion;    (2)   if  after  all  change  has  ceased  in  our 
ever,  chemical  combination  only  takes  place  be-  mixture,  we  should  add  to  it  a  further  quantity 
tween  definite  relative  quantities.    Thus,  oxygen  of  either  ester  or  water,  then  a  further  ( but  not 
combines    directly   with    hydrogen    only    in    the  complete)    decomposition   of   ester   into  alcohol 
proportion  of  eight  parts    (by  weight)  *of  the  and  acid  would  take  place;    (3)   if,  on  the  eon- 
former  to  one  of  the   latter,   whether  a   given  trary,  after  all  change  has  ceased  in  our  mixture, 
mixture  in  which  the  reaction  is  caused  to  take  we  should  add  to  it,  not  ester  or  water,  but 
place  contains  the  two  gases  in  this  or  in  any  either   free   acetic    acid   or    alcohol,   a   further 
other  proportion.     What,  then,  can  the  masses  change  would  take  place,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
of  the  reacting  substances  have  to  do  with  the  tion  of  more  ester  and  water.     It  would  thus 
course  of  the  reaction?    A  simple  example  may  become    clear   that    in    a    mixture   of   reacting 
serve  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question.     Ordi-  substances  with  the  products  of  their  reaction, 
nary   alcohol   and   acetic   acid    combine   in   the  when   the   mixture   is   in   a   state  of   'chemical 
proportion    of   46    parts    of   the    former   to    60  equilibrium/  we  may  cause  a  reaction  to  take 
parts  of  the  latter.     If  46  grams  of  the  alcohol  place  either  in  one  direction  or  in  the  opposite 
should  be  left  in  contact  with  60  grams  of  the  direction,   by   changing  the   relative  masses  of 
acid    for   a   sufficiently   long  time,   30.7   grams  the  ingredients.     In  other  words,  the  masses  of 
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substances  may  determine  the  course  of  a  chem-  a  chemical  reaction  might  be  defined  in  terms 
ical  reaction.  The  importance  of  this  statement  of  the  amounts  found  transformed  in  any  finite 
in  chemical  theory  will  be  so  much  the  more  interval  of  time.  But  since,  as  just  explained, 
obvious  if  we  consider  that  there  is  good  reason  the  velocity  is  variable,  it  can  be  defined  only  in 
for  assuming  that  all  reactions  are  reversible,  terms  of  the  infinitely  small  amounts  trans- 
Says  Nernst:  "It  has  been  formerly  often  main-  formed  in  infinitely  short  intervals  of  time.  (If 
tained  that  'reversible  reactions'  are  exceptional,  this  does  not  seem  clear,  see  the  article  Cal- 
or  that  two  different  classes  of  reactions  must  be  culus.)  It  may,  however,  be  asked:  But  why 
distinguished,  reversible  and  non-reversible.  But  consider  at  all  the  velocity  of  reactions  ?  The 
no  such  definite  line  of  demarkation  exists  by  answer  is,  Because  it  is  the  velocity  that  is 
any  means,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  under  immediately  determined  by  affinity  and  mass 
appropriate  experimental  conditions  it  will  be  action;  and  so,  conversely,  it  is  by  measuring 
possible  to  cause  any  reaction  whatever  to  take  the  velocity  that  'affinity  and  mass  action  can 
place  now  in  one,  now  in  the  opposite  direction;  be  studied  quantitatively.  In  the  case  of  a  re- 
that  is  to  say,  in  principle  every  reaction  is  versible  reaction,  the  direction  of  the  change  is 
reversible."  the  direction  in  which  the  velocity  of  reaction 

But  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  old  notion  of  is  the  greater;  the  amount  actually  found  trans- 
chemical  affinity?  According  to  that  notion,  a  formed  in  any  time  depends  on  the  difference 
chemical  change  takes  place  solely  because  the  between  the  velocities  with  which  the  two  op- 
components  of  a  given  substance  have  a  greater  posite  reactions  take  place;  and  when  the  two 
affinity  for  the  components  of  another  substance  velocities  are  equal,  there  is  equilibrium.  Thus 
than  for  one  another:  two  compounds  AB  and  the  velocities  of  a  reaction  describe  its  course 
CD  react  and  yield  AC  and  BD  solely  because  completely. 

the  affinities  between  A  and  C,  B  and  D,  are  The  development  of  the  principles  discussed  in 
greater  than  the  affinities  between  A  and  B,  the  preceding  paragraphs  forms  the  object  of 
C  and  D.  If  this  notion  were  correct,  the  op-  chemical  kinetics  and  statics,  the  two  sub- 
posite  reaction,  viz.  the  transformation  of  AC  divisions  of  the  modern  'doctrine  of  affinity.' 
and  BD  into  AB  and  CD,  would  evidently  be  Chemical  kinetics  deals  with  chemical  change; 
impossible.  But  many  reversible  reactions  are  chemical  statics  with  chemical  equilibrium.  At 
known  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Therefore  the  old  the  basis  of  both  is  the  law  of  mass  action  in 
notion  of  chemical  affinity  as  the  sole  cause  of  its  precise  mathematical  form,  which  may  now 
reactions  must  be  either  discarded  or  essentially  be  considered  as  established  beyond  the  slightest 
modified.  A  careful  study  of  facts  leads  to  the  possibility*  of  doubt.  For  it  has  been  demon- 
following  conclusion:  The  course  of  reactions  strated  in  three  different  ways:  (1)  by  mathe- 
and  the  final  equilibrium  to  which  that  course  matical  deduction  from  the  kinetic  theory  of 
leads  are  certainly  influenced  by  the  chemical  gases;  (2)  by  mathematical  .deduction  from  the 
affinities  (whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  na-  laws  of  thermodynamics;  and  (3)  by  extensive 
ture)  ;  but  those  affinities  are  not  alone  in  deter-  experimental  observation.  Correctly,  but  vague- 
mining  the  chemical  phenomena  which  they  influ-  ly,  the  action  of  masses  was  first  understood  by 
ence.  In  studying  reversible  reactions  it  is  the  Frenchman  Berthollet,  in  the  beginning  of 
found  that  the  action  of  masses  comes  in  as  a  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1867  Guldberg  and 
factor  in  all  cases,  without  an  exception.  But  Waage,  two  Norwegian  investigators,  published 
it  is  also  found  that  if  chemically  equivalent  a  work  {Etudes  sur  les  affiniUs  chimiques)  in 
masses  are  started  with  in  all  cases,  the  frac-  which  the  principles  of  chemical  statics  and 
tions  of  those  masses  actually  entering  into  kinetics  were  first  stated  and  demonstrated  in 
reaction  and  the  fractions  remaining  unchanged  their  rigidly  mathematical  form.  But  this  work 
vary  from  case  to  case.  In  other  words,  as  just  remained  unknown  for  a  number  of  years.  Mean- 
stated,  the  equilibrium  finally  attained  depends  while  Van't  Hoff  discovered  the  law  of  mass 
both  on  the  nature  of  the  reacting  substances  action  independently  in  1877;  and  from  this  date 
and  on  the  masses  present  to  start  with.  Still  may  be  said  to  commence  a  new  epoch  in  theo- 
another  factor  takes  part  in  influencing  the  retical  chemistry.  The  principal  names  con- 
course and  end  of  reactions,  viz.  the  tempera-  nected  with  the  demonstration  and  mathematical 
ture.  Or,  more  exactly,  the  specific  affinity  and  experimental  development  of  the  law  are, 
factor  at  work  in  each  case  varies  with  the  besides  those  of  Guldberg  and  Waage,  the  names 
temperature.  But  this  variation  will  be  con-  of  Van't  Hoff,  Horstmann,  Gibbs,  Arrhenius,  and 
side  red  under  Thermo-Chemistbt,  and  may  be  Ostwald. 

left  out  of  account  in  the  present  discussion,  in  For  further  information,  consult  the  works  on 

which   all  reactions  are  assumed  to  take  place  theoretical  and  physical  chemistry  recommended 

at  constant  temperature.  jn  the  article  Chemistry.    See  also  Acids;  De- 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  total  fraction  composition  ;     Dissociation  ;      Electro-Chem- 

found  transformed  when  a  reaction  is  over  de-  istrt;  Esters;  Solution;  Thebmo-Chemistry. 
pends,  among  other  things,  on  the  masses  present 

at  its  beginning.  Similarly  it  may  be  demon-  BEAD,  Charles  (1819-98).  A  French 
strated  by  facts  that  the  fraction  transformed  scholar,  born  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  law,  and 
in  a  given  interval  of  time  during  the  reaction  served^  first ^  in  the  magistracy  and  then  in  the 
depends  on  the  masses  present  at  the  beginning  administration,  in  the  department  of  religious 
of  that  interval.  And  since  the  reaction  itself  education  (1852-58),  and  in  that  of  historical 
obviously  changes  the  masses  present,  part  of  documents  (1865-70).  In  1852  he  founded  the 
the  original  substances  gradually  disappearing  French  Protestant  Historical  Society.  His  own 
as  such  and  masses  of  the  products  of  the  reac-  labors  preliminary  to  a  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion gradually  appearing  in  their  stead,  it  is  tion  in  France,  which  he  did  not  complete,  were 
evident  that  the  magnitude  of  tho  fraction  mostly  editorial,  and  include  editions  of  Cha- 
transformed  in  unit  of  time  varies  from  instant  mier's  journal  (1859),  of  Agrippa  d'Aubigne's 
to  instant.     Were  this  not  so,  the  Velocity'  of  Tragiques  (1872),  and  of  his  Enfer  (1873)  and 
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Printemp8     (1874),    and    of    Hotman's    Tigre  began  a  series  of  experiments  which  resulted  in 

(1875).  the    invention    (1789)     of    the    vertical    multi- 

BEAD,  Geoboe  (1733-98).  An  American  pa-  tubular  fire-box  boiler  (patented  August  26, 
triot,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In-  1791)  now  in  general  use.  In  1796  he  estab- 
dependence.  He  was  born  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  lished  the  Salem  Iron  Foundry  for  the  mamifac- 
received  an  academic  education  at  Chester,  Pa.,  ture  of  abhors  and  chain  cables,  and  in  1798 
studied  law,  and  in  1752  was  admitted  to  the  patented  a  machine  for  cutting  and  heading 
bar  in  Philadelphia.  Two  years  later  he  estab-  nails  at  one  operation.  He  was  a  member  of 
lished  himself  in  practice  in  Newcastle,  Del.  Congress  from  1800  to  1803,  and  in  1807  re- 
From  1763  to  1774  he  was  Attorney-General  for  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Belfast,  Me.,  where  he 
the  Crown  for  the  counties  of  Kent,  Delaware,  was  for  *°me  veaT8  chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
and  Sussex.  In  1774  he  was  elected  to  the  first  of  Common  Pleas.  Among  his  inventions  were: 
Continental  Congress.  He  was  conservative,  a  pumping  engine,  a  threshing  machine,  a  method 
and  at  first  stoutly  opposed  the  idea  of  independ-  for  equalizing  the  action  of  windmills,  and  a 
ence,  but  finally  became  convinced  that  independ-  Plan  for  utilizing  the  force  of  the  tide,  bv  means 
ence  was  the  only  course,  and  affixed  his  signa-  of  reservoirs.  Consult  Nathan  Read:  His  Inden- 
ture both  to  the  petition  to  King  George  and  to  **on  of  the  Multitubular  Boiler  and  Portable 
the  Declaration.  Thenceforward  he  was  en-  High-Pressure  Engine  (New  York,  1870),  by  his 
thusiastic  in  his  support  of  the  colonial  cause,  nephew,  David  Read. 

and  as  chairman  of  the  first  Naval  Committee  BEAD,  Owe  Pesctval  ( 1852— ) .    An  Ameri- 

(1775-77)  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  estab-  can  author  and  editor,  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

lishment  of  the  first  American  Navy.     In  1776  He  edited  the  Kansas  Gazette  from   1878  until 

he  framed  the  new   Constitution  of  Delaware,  1881.     In    1883    he    established    the    Arkansas 

presided  over  the  convention  which  adopted  it,  Traveller,  of  which  he  was  editor  until   1893. 

and  became  Vice-President  and  acting  President  His  works  include:  A  Kentucky  Colonel  (1889); 

(Governor)   of  the  new  State.     He  codified  the  Emmett    Bonlore    (1893);    A    Tennessee  Judge 

Delaware  laws,  and  in  1782  became  a  judge  of  (1893);    My   Young    Master    (1896);    Bolanyo 

the   United   States   Court   of  Appeals    for   Ad-  (1897);  The  Wives  of  the  Prophet   (1894*  •  In 

miralty  Cases.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  An-  the  Alamo  (1901);  and  several  plays, 

napolis  Convention  of  1786  and  to  the  Constitu-  BEAD,  Thomas  Buchanan    (1822-72).    An 

tional   Convention   in   the   following  year.     He  American  poet  and  artist,  born  in  Chester  Coun- 

was  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1789  and  ty,    Pa.,    March    12,    1822.     Apprenticed   to  a 

again  in  1791,  but  resigned  in  1793  to  become  tailor,    he    ran    away,    learned   cigarmaking  in 

Chief  Justice  of  Delaware,  which  post  he  con-  Philadelphia,  sign  painting  in  Cincinnati,  other 

tinued  to  hold  until  his  death.     Consult  W.  T.  trades  in  other  cities,  published  newspaper  verse 

?5A  W6*"*,  c^rre8P°ndence  °f  Georae  Read  in  Boston   (1843),  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 

(Philadelphia,  1870).  g^   himself   up   to   painting,   visiting   Europe 

BEAD,  John  Meredith,  Jr.  (1837-96).  An  several  times,  and  finally  residing  in  Rome.  He 
American  diplomat  and  writer.  He  was  born  in  achieved  fair  success  in  this  art  and  somewhat  in 
Philadelphia,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  sculpture,  but  he  is  best  known  as  a  poet,  espe- 
1858,  and  at  the  Albanv  Law  School  in  1859,  cially  for  his  stirring  Sheridan's  Ride,  and  his 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  1860  to  1866  charming  stanzas  entitled  Drifting.  His  first 
he  was  Adjutant-General  of  New  York  State,  and  volume,  Poems,  appeared  in  1847.  Lays  and 
was  an  active  political  organizer.  Three  years  Ballads  followed  the  next  year;  The  New  Pas- 
later  he  was  appointed  the  first  United  States  toral,  an  elaborate  description  of  Pennsylvania 
Consul -General  to  France  and  Algeria,  where  he  life  (1854) ;  The  House  by  the  Sea  (1856) ;  and 
organized  the  American  consular  service,  and  several  other  volumes  attest  his  energy.  In  1848 
where,  during  the  Franco-German  War,  he  acted  he  compiled  a  volume  entitled  Female  Poets  of 
as  Consul -General  for  the  German  States.  In  America,  which  was  illustrated  by  engravings  of 
1873  he  was  transferred  to  Greece  as  United  portraits  painted  by  himself.  He  also  wrote  a 
States  Minister  to  that  country j  and  there  he  prose  romance,  and  was  conspicuous  in  his  gen- 
displayed  such  skill  and  energy,  especially  dur-  eration  for  versatility  of  talents,  which,  if  con- 
ing the  critical  period  which  followed  Russia's  centra  ted,  might  have  won  him  permanent  fame, 
defeat  of  Turkey  in  1878,  that  he  earned  the  He  died  in  New  York  City,  May  11,  1872.  Con- 
thanks  of  his  Government.  In  1879  he  resigned  suit  his  Poetical  Works  (Philadelphia,  1865  and 
and  aided  Greece  in  securing  the  territory  which  1867). 

had  been  ceded  to  her  by  Turkey.  His  later  BEADB,  Charles  (1814-84).  An  English 
years  he  spent  mostly  in  Paris,  engaged  in  study  novelist  and  playwright,  born  at  Ipsden  House, 
and  research.  He  was  a  member  of  several  in  Oxfordshire,  June  8,  1814.  He  entered  Mag- 
societies  and  published  a  number  of  works,  in-  da]en  College,  Oxford,  graduating  A.B.  in  1835 
eluding  Military  Reports  and  Suggestions  and  MA#  in  1838.  wa8  elected  lay  fellow  of  his 
(1861)  ;  Historical  Inquiry  Concerning  Henry  cofl.ege  (1835);  made  dean  of  arts  at  Magdalen 
Hudson  (1 864-66 )  ;  Charles  Reads  at  Home  ( 1846 )  ftnd  vice-president  ( 1851 ) ;  in  the  mean- 
(1873)  ;  The  English  Ancestry  of  Washington  time  had  8tudied  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  ad- 
(1894);  and  Histono  Studies  m  Vaud,  Berne,  mitted  to  the  bar  (1843).  Reade  never  married, 
and  Savoy,  from  Roman  Times  to  Voltaire,  but  formed  a  platonic  friendship  with  an  actress 
Rousseau,  and  Gibbon  (1897?).  named  j^^  Seymour.    He  passed  several  years 

BEAD,  Nathan  (1759-1849).  An  American  at  his  rooms  in  Magdalen,  made  many  tours 
inventor.  He  was  born  in  Warren,  Mass.,  grad-  abroad,  but  lived  mostly  in  London.  Combative 
uated  at  Harvard  in  1781,  and  was  tutor  there  bv  nature,  he  was  engaged  in  numerous  lawsuits, 
from  1783  to  1787.  In  1788  he  conceived  the  He  died  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  April  11,  1884. 
idea  of  utilizing  the  steam  engine  for  propelling  Reade  began  his  literary  career  as  ^  a  play- 
boats  and  carriages,  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  wright,  and  to  the  end  continued  to  write  pjays 
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either   single-handed  or  with   others.     He  had  BEADEB     (from    read,    AS.    r&dan,    Goth, 

great  facility  in  expanding  a  play  into  a  novel  redan,  OHG.  ratan,  Ger.  raten,  to  counsel,  advise ; 

or  in  reducing  a  novel  to  a  play.     In  1852  Masks  connected  either  with  Lat.  reri,  to  think,  or  with 

and  Faces,  written  with  Tom  Taylor,  was  bril-  OChurch  Slav,  raditi,  to  be  anxious  for,  Lith. 

liantly  received  at  the  Hay  market.  Reade  turned  rodas,  willing,  Skt.  radh,  to  be  successful).    The 

this  play  into  the  novel  Peg  Woffington  (1853),  title  of  the  third  among  the  minor  orders  of  the 

which  was  soon  followed  by  the  delightful  Chris-  Roman    Catholic    Church,    designating    a    class 

tie  Johnstone  (1853),  having  as  heroine  a  New-  whose  duty  it  was  originally  to  read  the  lessons 

haven  fisher  lass.     In  1856  appeared  It  is  Never  (q.v.)    of    Holy    Scripture    in    public    worship. 

Too  Late  to  Mend,  exposing  prison  discipline  in  Traces  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct  clerical 

England  and  Australia.    This  'novel  with  a  pur-  class  are  found  as  early  as  Justin  Martyr,  Ter- 

pose,'  which  created  a  sensation,  was  succeeded  tullian,  and  Cyprian.     By  present  usage,  how- 

by  Hard  Cash  (1863),  dealing  with  the  iniquities  ever,  the  office  is  nothing  more  than  a  formal 

of   insane  asylums;    Griffith  Gaunt    (1865),  on  step  to  the  priesthood.    See  also  Lay  Readeb. 

™e    T^nf    Pr<*lem;    P?<    Y™r8€}f   *n.  Hi8  BEADING,    rfedlng.      A    municipal,    Parlia- 

Place  (1870),  on  the .terrorism ,  of  trades  unions;  mentary    and   ^^ty   borough,   the   capital    of 

i  Tem^JfmplatUm^  (1871);  ^nd.\.W°mAan  Berkshire,    England/on    the    Kennet,   near    its     • 

Hater   (1877),  advocating  woman's  rights.     All  ^fa^  witg  the  Thames,  36  miles  west  of 

these  novels  are  powerfully  written      By  itself  j^^  (M        England   E  5).    The  town  is  ir. 

stands  Readers  masterpiece,  The  Cloister  and  the  ]ar  in    ^    but  well  built,  and  has  fine  build- 

Hearth    (1861)     an  historical   romance    haying  ^  whichF  include  a  municipal  block  with  two 

as  hero  the  father  of  Erasmus,  and  dealing  in  a  ^  hftll      dock  t            fr£  Ub           valuable 

wonderfully    vivid    manner    with    student    and  muse         concert  hall    et'c>     other  blfilding8  are 

^Ta2 m^^j£^^^i^  the  as8iie  "^ the  grammar  8ch001'  fo»nded 

T^Jilt^    oS£  S     188?) anTi^S  * "4?>  ft LUnWersity  Extension  College    and 

Stories  of  Mem  and  Other  Animals     1884).  S?tton.8  AbW  HalL   .fading  has  interesting 

t»      ,      .         i.                 at.             xx           i-i.  churches,  and  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  Bene- 

Reade   is   not   among   the   greatest   novelists.  dictine  abbey,  founded  in  1121  by  Henry  I.,  whose 

He  had  not  a  keen  artistic  sense.    His  character  burial  place  it  became.     Of  its  three  parks  the 

drawing  is  picturesque  rather  than  psychological,  Palme/park   iorma   a    fine   recreation   ground, 

and  he  often  develops  his  situations  in  a  highly  Th    t                   valuable  real  estate,  water,  abat- 

sensational  way     But  he  always  had  a  story  to  ^       an<J   markets     maintain9  b^g   place8> 

tell ;    and  therein  he  excelled   perhaps   all  his  lih    'ipa    milae,lm     art    raiUrv    uewaoe    farm 

contemporaries.        Consult:      Compton     Reade,  "Maries,    museum,    art    gallery,    sewage    lann, 

„.     ,    r\,     .         „ .     /T     j ioq»v        _j  and  provides  technical   instruction.     It  has  an 

Ckarle*  Reade,  a  Memoir  (London,  1887);    and  ._*!,...+   t„j„  :_   „„„   „„j   _„:„„u.„...,i   „,.,. 

S  *&$*  e8tin,ftte'  SWinbUrne,8  MUMm  SEfSSJt^lEl  and  bfs^nuC 

I  id.,  isso).  tories,  iron  works  and  foundries,  breweries,  and 

READE,  John   (1837—).    A  Canadian  jour-  manufactures   of   silks,   ribbons,  velvets,   paper, 

nalist  and  author.     He  was  born  in  Ballyshan-  and  sauce.    The  town  was  of  importance  in  871, 

non,   Ireland,  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  when    the    Danes   made    it   their    headquarters. 

Belfast,  and  in  1856  came  to  Canada,  where  he  Domesday   mentions   it   as   Radynges.      Stephen 

established  the  Montreal  Literary  Magazine,  and  built  a  castle  which  was  destroyed  by  Henry  II. 

subsequently  was  connected  with  the  Montreal  Nine  parliaments  were  held  within  the  abbey, 

Gazette.     In  1864  he  was  ordained  to  the  min-  which  Henry  VIII.  converted  into  a  palace.     In 

istry  of  the  Church  of  England.    He  was  elected  1643  Reading  surrendered  to  the  Parliamentari- 

president  of  the  Montreal  Society  for  Historical  ans,  who  destroved  the  abbey  palace.     Popula- 

Studies   in   1887,  and  in   1896  a  fellow  of  the  tion,  in  1891,  60~,054;  in  1901,  72,214.    Consult: 

Royal   Society  of  Literature  of  Great  Britain.  Coates,    History    and    Antiquities    of    Reading 

His    books   include:    The    Prophecy   and    Other  (London,  1810)  ;  Doran,  History  of  the  Borough 

Poems  (1870)  ;  Language  and  Conquest  (1883);  and    Castle    of    Reading     (ib.,     1832);     Jones, 

The  Making  of  Canada  (1885) ;  Literary  Faculty  Sketches  of  Reading:  Historical,  Archaeological, 

of   the   Native  Races  of  America    (1885);    The  and  Descriptive  (Reading,  1870). 

Half-Breed    (1886);    and   Aboriginal   American  BEADING.     A  town   in  Middlesex  County, 

Poetry   (1887).  Massachusetts,  12  miles  north  of  Boston,  on  the 

BEADE,  Welliam  Winwood  (1839-75).  An  Western  Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
English  traveler  and  novelist,  nephew  of  Charles  road  (Map:  Massachusetts,  E  2).  It  is  chiefly 
Reade.  He  began  his  travels  by  a  visit  to  the  a  residential  town.  There  is  a  public  library 
western  coast  of  Africa  (1862),  and  on  his  re-  with  more  than  8600  volumes.  Church  organs, 
turn  published  an  account  of  his  tour  called  organ  pipes,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  rubber, 
Savage  Africa.  Inspired  by  Du  Chaillu's  spirited  rubber  cloth,  imitation  leather,  games,  and  wire 
sketches,  he  returned  to  Africa  in  1868,  started  brushes  are  the  most  important  manufactured 
from  Sierra  Leone  and  traveled  to  the  source  products.  The  government  is  administered  by 
of  the  Niger.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published  town  meetings  convened  annually.  Reading  was 
the  African  Sketch  Book,  and  in  1873-74  was  settled  in  1638  and  was  incorporated  in  1644. 
special  correspondent  for  the  London  Times  Population,  in  1890,  4088;  in  1900,  4969. 
during  the  Ashantee  War.  In  addition  to  his  BEADING.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Story  of  the  Ashantee  Campaign  and  other  works  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  59  miles  northwest 
on  travel,  he  wrote  several  novels  of  no  great  of  Philadelphia;  on  the  Schuylkill  River  and  the 
merit,  such  as  Charlotte  and  Myra  (1859)  ;  The  Schuylkill  Canal,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
l>il  of  Isis,  or  the  Mysteries  of  the  Druids  Reading,  the  Pennsylvania,  and.  the  Wilmington 
(1861);  the  singular  work  called  The  Martyr-  and  Northern  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  F 
dom  of  Man  (1872)  ;  and  The  Outcast  (1875).  3).    It  covers  an  area  of  about  six  square  miles, 
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and  is  regularly  laid  out.     There  are  72  miles  century  Ickelsamer,  the  publisher  of  a  German 

of  paved  streets,  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  primer,  pointed  out  that  the  sounds   represent- 

distance  being  laid  with  macadam/    The  public  ing  letters  only  confused  the  beginner  when  he 

park  system  comprises  198  acres.    Mount  Penn,  came  to  combine  them  into  words;  but  it  was 

to  the  east,  and  the  Neversink  Mountain  to  the  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

south  of  the  city,  which  afford  magnificent  views,  tury  that  any  other  method  was  able  really  to 

are   reached  by   inclined  and  electric   railways,  establish  its  claim  to  superiority.     Since  then, 

The  more  important  educational  institutions  in  the  analytic  method,  usually  subdivided  into  the 

Reading  are  the  Inter-State  Commercial  College,  Look-and-Say  or  word  method  and  the  Syllabic 

the  Reading  Classical  School  for  Boys  and  Girls,  method,  has  been  constantly  growing  in  favor.  By 

and  Schuylkill  Seminary.    Other  noteworthy  fea-  this,  pupils  are  first  taught  to  associate  a  mental 

tures  include  the  county  court  house,  city  hall,  image   with   a   single   word   or   combination  of 

opera  house,  Girls'  High  School  building,  Masonic  words,  and  only  later  to  analyze  these  combina- 

Temple,  the  public  and  the  Berks  County  Law  tions  into  their  phonetic  or  alphabetic  elements, 

libraries,   and   the   Reading,   Homeopathic,   and  The  reading  book  has  been  made  a  means  of  in- 

Saint  Joseph's  hospitals.    The  annual  county  fair  culcating  certain  dominant  national  ideals  and 

is  held  here,  handsome  grounds  and  a  race-track  principles  as  well  as  a  drill  book.    The  tendency 

being    maintained    by    the    association    in    the  has  been  to  use  selections  from  standard  author*, 

northern  part  of  the  city.    Reading  is  situated  in  and  to  provide  for  unabridged  selections,  rather 

a  region  possessed  of  much  mineral  wealth,  in-  than  for  extracts. 

eluding  iron,  coal,  and  limestone,  and  is  an  im-        Reading  as  the  oral  expression  of   literature 

portant   manufacturing   centre.      In    the   census  differs  from  the  ordinary  reading  aloud  in  that 

year   1900  an  aggregate  capital   of  $27,975,628  the   expression   is   usually  to  an  audience,  and 

was   invested   in   the   various   industries,   which  in    that    the    speaker    commonly    recites    from 

had  an  output  valued  at  $36,902,511.     Nearly  memory,  instead  of  reading  from  a  printed  page, 

one-third  of  the  capital   and  one-fourth  of  the  As  an  art  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  oratory, 

output  were  represented  by  the  iron  and  steel-  where  the  speaker  deals  with  that  which  he  has 

interests.      There    are    extensive    shops    of    the  himself  composed. 

Philadelphia    and   Reading   Railroad,    foundries        Bibliography.     Kehr,  Geschichte  des  Leseun- 

and  machine  shops,  breweries,  and  manufactories  ' terrichts   (Gotha,  1889)  ;  id.,  Praxis  der  Yolks- 

of  cigars,  hosiery,   knit  goods,   hats,   carriages,  schuie    (loth  ed.,.ib.,   1885);  Laurie,  Language 

pottery,  paper,  and  wood  pulp.  and  Linguistic  Method  (Edinburgh  and  London, 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen  1893)  ;    Hinsdale,   Teaching   the  Language  Arts 

every  three  years,  and  a  bicameral  council,  and  (New   York,    1896);    Arnold,   Reading,  How   to 

in  subordinate  officials,   the  majority  of  whom  Teach  It    (Boston,   1896);   Bates,   Talks  on  the 

are  either  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  Study  of  Literature    (ib.,   1897) ;   Stanley  Hall, 

the  council.    The  school  board  is  chosen  by  pop-  How  to  Teach  Reading   (Boston,  1897)  ;  Chubb, 

ular  vote.     The  city  has  a  net  debt  of  about  The  Teaching  of  English  (New  York,  1902);  Car- 

$1,300,000;  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop-  penter,  Baker,  and  Scott,  The  Teaching  of  English 

erty    (real  and  personal)    is  about  $46,000,000.  (ib.,   1903). 

For  maintenance  and  operation,  there  is  spent  

annually  about  $923,000,  the  main  items  being        READJUSTEES,  or  Refunders.    The  name 

$256,000  for  schools,  $235,000  for  the  water  de-  applied  to  a  political   party  in  Virginia,  from 

partment,  $69,000  for  municipal  lighting,  $61,000  1878  to  1885,  which  favored  the  'readjustment' 

for  sinking  fund  and  interest  on  debt,  $57,000  °r  scaling  down  of  the  State  debt.    At  the  close 

for  streets,   $52,000  for  the  police   department,  oi  the   Civil   War  the  public   debt  of  Virginia 

$42,000  for  the  fire  department,  and  $33,000  for  amounted  to  about  $41,000,000,  which  was  in- 

sewers.  The  water-works,  which  were  constructed  creased  by  the  extravagance  and  corruption  of 

at  an  expenditure  of  $1,937,762,  are  owned  by  the  the  reconstruction  governments.     On  account  of 

municipality.      Laid    out    in    1748    and    settled  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  time,  the  in- 

mostly  by  Germans,  Reading  (named  from  Read-  terest  account  could  not  be  met,  although  the 

ing,  England)  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  rate  of  taxation  had  been  enormously  increased. 

1783,  its  population  then  being  2100,  and  in  1847,  **  act  of   1870-71   to  refund  the  debt  was  re- 

with  a  population  of  about  12,000,  it  was  char-  pealed  in  the  following  year,  but  the  repealing 

tered  as  a  citv.    Its  boundaries  were  extended  in  act  was  not  sustained  by  the  courts.     Still  the 

1867  and  1869.    Population,  in  1890,  58,661;  in  arrears  of  interest  increased,  and  by  1878  the 

1900,  78,961.  State  was  pretty  well  divided  between  'debt  pay- 
ers'  and    'readjusters.'     During   that  year   the 

READING.     The  process  of  conveying  to  the  Legislature  passed  the   TtfcCulloch   BilV  which 

mind  by  sight  written  or  printed  words  or  sym-  provided  for  the  issue  of  new  bonds  to  be  ex- 

bols.     Almost  as  commonly  the  word  refers  to  changed  for  outstanding  bonds  dollar  for  dollar, 

the  vocal  expression  of  that  which  written  or  and  to  Dear  interest  at  3  per  cent,  for  ten  years, 

printed  symbols  are   intended  to  convey.     Still  4  per  cent.  for  twenty  years,  and  5  per  cent  for 

more  broadly,  reading  is  used  to  designate  the  ten  years,  making  an  average  of  4  per  cent  for 

art  of  speaking  to  an  audience  what  has  been  forty  years.     The  'readjusters'  organized  them- 

composed  by  another.  selves  rat0  a  political  party,  and  succeeded   in 

The   oldest   method   of  teaching  reading  and  gaining  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  both  Houses 

the  one  that  has  been  most  widely  followed  is  of  the  Legislature.    Their  leader  was  H.  H.  Rid- 

the  alphabetic  or  synthetic  method.     By  this  a  dleberger,  who  won  notoriety  by  his  bill  declar- 

pupil   first  learns  to  identify  the  letters  of  an  ing  that  the  State  ought  not  to  pay  any  part 

alphabet  with  certain  sounds,  and  then  to  group  of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt  which  had 

these  sounds  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  others  accrued  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  period  of 

which  stand  for  mental  images.    In  the  sixteenth  Reconstruction.    The  bill  proposed  to  scale  down 
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the  public  debt  from  $31,102,571  to  $19,665,196,  BEAL  ACTION.  Under  the  common-law 
and  to  devote  to  its  payment  only  that  portion  system  of  pleading,  an  action  brought  for  the 
of  the  State  revenues  for  which  no  other  use  recovery  of  the  possession  of  real  property.  A 
could  be  found.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  real  action  may  be  based  merely  on  the  right  of 
the  Legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  possession,  as  where  a  tenant  under  a  lease  is 
In  the  State  election  of  1881  the  readjusters,  ejected  and  seeks  to  recover  back  possessions,  in 
with  the  help  of  the  Republicans,  defeated  the  which  case  it  is  classed  as  possessory;  or  it  may 
Conservative  Democratic  Party,  which  approved  be  based  on  right  of  title  in  the  property,  as 
the  McCulloch  bill.  The  readjusters  now  passed  where  an  heir  claims  inherited  real  estate,  in 
three  important  measures.  Tne  first  two,  popu-  which  case  the  action  is  said  to  be  droitural.  A 
larly  known  as  'Coupon  Killers/  were  designed  to  real  action  was  begun  by  a  writ.  Thus,  a  pos- 
prevent  the  payment  of  State  taxes  by  means  of  sessory  real  action  was  begun  by  a  writ  of  entry 
coupons  from  bonds  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  or  writ  of  assize,  whereas  a  droitural  real  action 
McCulloch  act  and  the  act  of  1871.  The  third  was  commenced  by  a  writ  of  right,  writ  of  forme- 
measure  was  substantially  the  Riddleberger  bill  don,  or  a  writ  of  dower,  according  to  the  nature 
reenacted.  The  majority  of  the  bondholders  re-  of  the  right  or  title  involved.  A  real  action  was 
fused  to  accept  the  settlement  and  tested  the  distinguished  from  a  mixed  action  by  the  fact 
constitutionality  of  the  'Coupon  Killer'  acts  in  that  in  the  latter  damages  could  be  recovered, 
the  courts.  In  nine  decisions,  generally  known  as  The  old  forms  of  real  actions  have  been  super- 
the  'Virginian  Coupon  Cases/  the  United  States  seded  in  nearly  all  jurisdictions  by  the  more 
Supreme  Court  declared  in  substance  that  the  modern  action  of  ejectment,  and  in  code  States 
later  act  forbidding  the  receipt  in  payment  of  by  statutory. proceedings  to  recover  real  property, 
taxes  of  those  coupons  which  were  received  under  See  Action;  Ejectment;  Forms  op  Actions. 
the  act  of  1871  was  an  impairment  of  the  obli-  -,-,--  AMM^,m«  « 
gation  of  contracts  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu-  BBAIi  ASSETS.    See  Assets. 

tion  of  the  United  Stetes  and  therefore  void.  In  BEAL  ESTATE.  Land,  together  with  such 
the  legislative  session  of  1884,  before  the  final  growing  crop8j  trees,  etc.,  and  improvements 
decision  was  made,  several  acts  were  passed  for  thereon  as  are  considered  to  be  a  part  of  and 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  coupons  worthless,  paS8  with  it  or  any  interest  in  land  greater  than 
and  in  the  sessions  of  1886  and  1887  still  further  a  term  of  years.  In  general,  all  movables  and 
attempts  of  this  kind  were  made.  Recently  a  interests  in  land  less  than  a  freehold  are  called 
final  settlement  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  personal  property  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
between  the  State  and  the  bondholders  has  been  above.  Real  estate  descends  to  the  heirs  of  a 
effected,  and  the  long-continued  controversy  over  deceased  owner,  and  is  subject  to  dower  and 
the  debt  question  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.  curtesy.  Greater  formalities  are  required  to 
Consult  Scott,  The  Repudiation  of  State  Debt  convey  or  incumber  real  estate  than  are  necessary 
(Boston,  1893).  in  dealing  with  personal  property.  The  terms 
--.-.„  _,  ,  T-,  /-loio  *reftl  estate*  and  'real  property*  are  used  inter- 
BEAGAN,  re'gan  John  Henningee  (1818  changeably,  and  for  a  more  complete  discussion 
-)  An  American  statesman,  born  in  Sevier  of  the  rules  of  law  applicable  thereto,  see  the 
County,  Tennessee.  In  1839  he  removed  to  the  article  under  the  latter  title.  Consult:  Black- 
Republic  of  Texas  and  settled  east  of  the  Brazos.  Btone>  Commentaries;  Leake,  Digest  of  the  Law 
He  began  the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  of  Lana;  Washburn,  Real  Property. 
the  bar  in  1846.    From  1852  to  1857  he  was  judge 

of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District.     From   1857  to  BEALF,  ralf,  Richard  (1834-78).  An  English- 

1861  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  but  resigned  American  poet,  essayist,  and  reformer,  born  in 

to  serve  as  delegate  to  the  Texas  Secession  Con-  Sussex.    He  published  his  first  volume  of  verse  in 

vention,  by  which  he  was  elected  a  Deputy  to  London  in  1852;  it  was  entitled  Guesses  at  the 

the   Provisional    Congress    of    the    Confederate  ^au^tul\  0At  the  a8e  of  twenty  he  emigrated  to 

States.     On   March   6,    1861,  he  was  appointed  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Kansas,  where  he 

Postmaster-General    of    the    Confederate    States  became  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  movement 

under  the  Provisional  Government,  and  was  re-  and  ™*  **  adherent  of  John  Brown.     During 

appointed  in  February,   1862,  after  the  perma-  tl'e^iy1}  War  hf  *el7ed  *n  ^egV^on  army'  and 

nent  Constitution  was  adopted.    In  1865  he  was  ?*  «w 'close  worked  in ^  behalf  of  the  negroes.    In 

also  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    He  was  ™0  he, wa*  ™*™*  foF  the  Fl^h^  Commer- 

captured  with  President  Davis,  May   10,   1865,  ™l\ ^ le(*ured  ln  ™rj°u* »R«*  of '  th*  <??ntr7' 

and  was  confined  in  Fort  Warren  until  October!  **  died  by  his  own ihand  at 'Oakland ,  Ca  hfornia^ 

ttt. -i               .         .            .     ,,         iuajwa  An  edition  of  his  poems  was  issued  in  1899  by 

While  in  prison  he  wrote  the   celebrated  Fort  n^   t>;«i»„.j  t  xr;Jf«« 

tjt           t  ^*      a    j.u            i      £  rn             j  •  •  ^oi»  Ricnard  J.  ximton. 
Warren  Letter  to  the  people  of  Texas,  advising 

them  to  confer  civil  rights  upon  the  negro  and  BEALGAR  (from  Ar.  rahj  al-gkar,  powder  of 

admit  the  more  intelligent  to  the  suffrage,  lest  the  mine,  mineral  powder).     A  mineral  arsenic 

worse  and  more  radical  measures  should  follow,  monosulphide  that  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic 

This   was    misconstrued   and    subjected   him   to  system,  and  is  of  a  red  or  orange-yellow  color, 

much  harsh  criticism  in  the  State.     From  1875  with  a  resinous  lustre,  and  is  generally  translu- 

to  1887  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  for  cent»  though  sometimes  transparent.     It  occurs 

ten  years  he -was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  with  lead  and  silver  ores  at  various  localities  in 

Commerce.     He  was  the  author  of  the  Reagan  Bohemia,  the  Harz,  Hungauy,  and  Transylvania ; 

Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  became  law  in  also,m  Utah  a*nd  Cal,lforma  l\t]*  Ul\,ted  stat?s- 
1887.     In    1887   he  was  elected   to  the   United  Realgar  was  formerly  somewhat  used  as  a  pig- 
States  Senate,  but  resigned  in   1891  to  become  ™"\''  lt9  18  also  ca,led    red  orpiment,'  or  'ruby 
chairman  of  the  Texas  State  Railroad  Commis-  su,Pr,ur- 
sion.  REALGYMNASIA.    See  Gymnasia. 
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BEAU  DI  FBANCIA,  ra-ille  d*  fran'cha,  I.  defined.  Again,  the  realism  of  literature  in  an- 
(It.,  royal  men  of  France).  A  chivalric  romance  other  phase  is  the  realism  of  sculpture  and  the 
attributed  to  the  Italian  writer  Andrea  da  Bar-  graphic  arts.  The  extreme  realists  conceive  of 
berino,  and  therefore  of  about  the  end  of  the  the  vocation  of  the  novelist  as  that  of  an  accurate 
fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen-  reporter  of  what  he  has  carefully  observed  in 
tury.  It  is  a  legendary  account  of  the  kings  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  world  about  him. 
France,  whose  history  is  traced  back  to  a  Roman  Fancy,  they  say,  hinders  this  exact  reproduction 
origin,  since  their  line  is  made  to  begin  with  of  truth,  for  the  realistic  school  deals  only  with 
Constantius,  the  banished  son  of  Gonstantine  the  facts.  To  it  nothing  is  too  trivial,  or  too  coin- 
Great.  The  simple  and  straightforward  style  is  monplace,  or  too  unpleasant  to  be  recorded.  In 
attractive,  despite  the  crudities  of  expression,  a  word,  'any  corner  of  nature/  if  accurately 
Consult  the  critical  edition  of  the  Reali  by  Ban-  depicted,  will  be  profoundly  interesting, 
delli  (Bologna,  1892).  The  progenitor  of  this  school  is  said  by  the 

REALISM.     In  philosophy,  a  term  used  to  French  nineteenth-century  realists  themselves  to 

denote    ( 1 )    the  metaphysical  theory  that  uni-  !"*▼*  ****  Rousseau,  who  in  his  Confessions  adopt- 

versals  have  an  existence  independent  of  individ-  «*  the  Pla*  of  netting  forth  minutely  the  exact 

ual   objects    (see   Nominalism)  ;    and    (2)    the  details  of  his  life,  concealing  nothing,  not  even 

metaphysical    view    that    objects    of    experience  those  incidents  that  were  in  the  highest  degree 

have  an  existence  independent  of  the  conscious-  discreditable  and  shameful.    But  Rousseau  mere- 

ness  to  which  they  are  presented;   opposed  to  l7  furnished  the  suggestion  of  the  tremendous 

idealism    (q.v.).     See  Knowledge,  Theory  of;  *°ree  that  lie*  «*  outspoken  truth,  and  did  not 

Metaphysics  himself  apply  the  theory  to  fiction.    This  was 

REALISM  AND  NATURALISM.  The  doc-  {J°?fe  J*  riari\.  Henri,  ***  < ""la- 
trine of  a  school  of  novelists  who  opposed  and  ***?  kna^  hf  ta  P^nym  'Stendhal/  who, 
still  oppose  idealism  or  romanticism  Realism  »  hl< !  no,vels  ^rmance,  he  rouge  etle  »*',  and 
soon  spread  throughout  Europe  and  the  United  L?  ^reuse  /*  fWjeveloP«*  a  *««* 
States.  Although  we  technically  apply  'realistic'  of  .^hless  vivisection  based  on  observation  of 
to  a  nineteenth-century  school  of  writers,  realism  **.lal  a*d  Physiological  phenomena.  The  real- 
may  be  traced  back  through  the  ages.  We  find  it  wtic  me^c4  was  earned  out  on  a  grand  scale  by 
in  Boccaccio  and  in  Chaucer,  in  the  picaresque  ?on??f  de  Ba,»c  <**•>. m  ™  Comtdtehumatne. 
novels  of  Spain,  in  Nash,  in  Voltaire,  and  in  Jn  this  marvelous  series  of  works  Balac :  at- 
Richardson,  still  more  in  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  tempted  to  delineate  the  entire  life  of  his  time. 
Defoe,  each  of  whom  intended  to  produce  illusions  equating  nothing,  glozing  over  nothing,  but 

of  actual  everyday  life  or  reality  in  exceptional  J*4*"!*  Z01?1  x?0*1^   */!d   BCtlon   ^\th   mT^ 

phases.    Each  of  these  writers  is  quite  as  realistic  fid*hty  to  *TOtil-    ™e.  o^repancy  between  Bal- 

in  the  main  as  the  authors  of  Mme.  Bovary  and  «■   theories   and   his   practice    is   obvious  to 

of  Une  vie.    The  early  modern  realists  were  at  ;«?■  ™°  w.ould  hoId  £™  to  hl2,,w<Vrd\  9**  7 

last  submerged  in  romanticism.  following   him   came   Gusteve   Flaubert    (q.v.), 

The  romantic  school  had  regarded  the  function  jj«  ~^T2l    fl^ndi      t 

of  the  novelist  as  one  of  the  imagination.     His  WItn  a  S*6?*  81jcce98  an(f  f8..?^        «»ndal.    it 

task  was  to  imagine  a  series  of  incidents  more  was  a  *udy  ,of  P~v,nciai  l}fe>  a9  ?**P*™f  fs 

or  less  probable?and  a  set  of  characters  more  W  study  of  Balzac's,  but  raperiorm  syk 

or  less  heroic  or  unusual.  His  world  was  in  many  J°™s-Karl  Huysmans   (1848— )    pushed  realism 

always  existea,  wisnes  ior  nis  pan  to  cnpose  h\s  Marine  (1876),  which  was  too  crude  for  even 
beautiful  themes,  to  improve  on  men,  one  might  *"°™»*',"w  **»•«/,  «««,«  ~™  w«  ;£~~ 
almost  say,  to  make  an£ls  out  of  them  at  times  the  mdulgent  cenwrship  o^odern  Fiunce,  may 
-in  a  word,  to  paint  things  not  as  they  are,  but  J?  }•*»  a?  a  ■ublimatad  type  of  the  >iaturalu,- 
as  the  idealist  would  have  them.  Poets  have  tic^ M  d»tmct  from  the  merely  'realistic,'  novels 
lived  in  a  dream-world  oftener  than  writers  of  The  naturalists  of  fiction  are  realists  and 
prose.  Fairy  tales  are  mostly  idealistic,  even  something  more.  They  profess  to  derive  from 
when  their  personages  are  witches  and  goblins,  Stendhal  through  Balzac  and  Flaubert.  That  is 
for  such  beings  are  merely  idealizations  of  evil,  to  say,  they  adopt  the  analytic  method  and 
Realism  is  avowedly  closest  to  nature;  roman-  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  study  of  char- 
ticism  clings  to  nature,  but  loves  freakish  things,  acter.  But  they  go  further  and  object  to  the 
whether  they  be  ugly  or  pleasing;  idealism  processes  of  art.  According  to  them,  literature, 
says  what  is  ugly  can  be  made  beautiful,  and  that  to  be  strictly  'scientific/  is  comparable  not  with 
what  is  beautiful  can  be  made  more  beautiful,  painting  or  drawing,  but  with  anatomy  and  dig- 
Idealism  gives  us  beautiful  works,  such  as  section.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  observe  that 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  La  petite  Fadette,  the  so-called  realistic  and  then  the  naturalistic 
Valera's  Pepita  Ximenez,  and  Undine,  as  well  as  school  rose  with,  or  after,  the  great  rise  of  ex- 
many  pastoral  romances  about  people  who  are  •  perimental  science  in  the  early  years  of  the 
preternaturally  beautiful,  or  good  or  bold,  or  nineteenth  century.  Yet  few  genuine  scientists 
even  wicked,  whose  conversations  sparkle  with  would  admit  the  scientific  pretensions  of  the 
epigrams,  whose  main  business,  in  fine,  is  not  mo8t  conscientious  realists  or  naturalists;  for, 
closely  related  to  the  dead  level  of  existence  or  even  when  their  science  is  not  imaginary  or  the 
to  average  truth.  But  realism,  naturalism,  work  of  dabblers,  it  is  necessarily  "perverted  or 
romanticism,  and  idealism,  vague  words,  to  say  modified  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  picture  of 
the  least,  are  all  only  Nature  reflected  by  va-  life.  No  biologist,  psychologist,  or  any  other 
rious  mirrors  held  up  to  her  in  countless  ways,  scientist,  save  the  linguist,  would  think  of  look- 
Each  denotes  a  tendency  stronger  at  one  period  ing  for  trustworthy  observations  in  the  works 
tha.n  at  another,  and  the  tendency  is  never  hard  of  realistic  or  naturalistic  novelists.  Unfor- 
to  feel,  yet  always  too  subtle,  too  shifting,  to  be  tunately,  too,  the  extreme  realistic  school,  and 
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later  the  naturalistic  writers,  sought  their  ma-  1880) ;  id.,  Les  Romanciers  naturalistes  (Paris, 

terial  in  the  baser  walks  of  life,  for  they  found  1881) ;    Chandler,   Romances   of  Roguery    (New 

little    in    the    humdrum    existence    of    decent  York,   1899)  ;   Brunetiere,  Le  roman  naturalists 

mediocrity  wherewith  to  stir  their  readers.  True,  (Paris,  1892)  ;  Cross,  Development  of  the  English 

some    realists    asserted   that    'truth'     (meaning  Novel   (New  York,   1899).     See  articles  on  the 

their  observations)    is  never  dull,  and  it  must  various  authors  cited;  also  Novel  and  Roman- 

be  confessed   that   the   Goncourts   combined   to  ticism. 

'report;  with  extraordinary  interest,  and  often        BBAL  pBOpERTY.    In  the  artificial  ciassi- 

»tf£^  fication  of  property  rights  adopted  by  the  Eng- 

result  was  achieved   by   dint  of  talent,   which  l"h  "?  American  law    real  property  eompre- 

found  a  hundred  new  thoughts  in  relations  and  *****  the  ^rgej  part  of  the  rights  (those,  name- 

oresented  them  with  skill      If   however   we  were  lv'  known  as     freehold     interests)    in  land,  to- 

\r^erZtTsLSkl^^^^  ge^\Wit\a  Hmited  nUmb6r  °^0thK  rightK^ 
realistic  school,  especially  in  the  Romanic  coun-  !*"*  Jav«  for  one  r^son  or  another,  been  sub- 
tries,  we  should  almost  certainly  find  that  the  Je<*ed  *°  ***  samerules  of  law.  The  most  im- 
school  called  realistic  has  dealt  rather  slander-  P0*"*  of  th«  latter  a™  j***1?  "F**^1 
ously  with  the  national  life.  It  has  dwelt  on  in*erest8>  as  thev  are  callef  »«{*  as  hereditary 
freakish  or  morbid  themes  and  has  made  its  ap-  offices,  titles  of  honor,  franchises,  annuities, 
peal  to  the  beast  in  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  tithes,  and  the  like;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  served  to  awaken  readers  to  the  falsehoods  or  not  a  few  interests  in  land,  such  as  leaseholds, 
to  the  fatuous  aspects  of  the  romantic  and  ideal-  mortgages,  and  certain  other  creditor's  estates, 
istic  schools.  But  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  have>  for  historical  or  practical  reasons,  found 
boundaries.  Zola  is  often  romantic ;  Victor  Hugo  their  place  in  the  rival  category  of  personal 
is  often  realistic.  Realism  is  a  tendency  in  property,  ^e  famous  expression,  'Hands,  tene- 
authorship  and  not  a  definite  province  in  litera-  ments  and  hereditaments,  usually  employed  as 
ture.  This  observation  may  be  verified  by  penis-  an  exhaustive  description  of  real  property  rights, 
ing  the  works  of  Stendhal,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  ls  thus  an  inaccurate  statement  of  such  rights, 
Maupassant,  the  Goncourts,  Zola,  and  Daudet  in  certain  landed  interests,  as  has  been  seen,  not  be- 
France,  of  Verga,  Fogazzaro,  and  Gabriele  d'An-  in£  included  in  the  description  of  real  property, 
nunzio  in  Italy,  of  ValdSs  and  Gald6s  in" Spain,  while  other  forms  of  such  property,  as  heirlooms 
of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  in  Germany,  of  and  the  "incorporeal"  interests  above  referred  to, 
Tolstoi's  later  work,  and  of  Ibsen  and  Bjornsen  not  heinS  m  the  feudal  sense  "held"  of  a  superior 
in  Scandinavia.  In  England  the  later  realists  lord>  cannot  be  described  as  tenements.  The 
had  their  greatest  representatives  in  Thackeray,  term  "hereditament,"  alone,  has  come  to  repre- 
Dickens,  and  George  Eliot.  Here  again  it  may  sent  all  the  varieties  of  property  known  as 
be  said  that  the  most  consistently  realistic  of  "real,"  and  to  be  in  a  sense  coextensive  in  mean- 
these,  George  Eliot,  was  closely  affiliated  with  ing  with  that  class  of  interests,  as  they  all  have 
experimental  scientists,  just  as  was  the  case  in  the  common  quality  of  heritability.  Indeed, 
France.  But  English  realism  was  never  extreme.  from  tne  conception  of  heritability  as  a  quality, 
It  has  not  wallowed;  it  has  not  treated  its  ficti-  or  incident  of  estates  in  real  property,  we  have, 
tious  personages  with  the  cynical  scorn  of  the  °y  a  curious  process  of  inversion,  arrived  at  the 
French  school.  It  has  had  no  Zola  to  be  repu-  notion  of  real  property  as  anything  capable  of 
diated  by  his  'master'  Taine.  Realism,  howeveT,  inheritance,  and  have  included  in  the  category  of 
took  a  firm  foothold  in  England.  Thackeray  yea*  property  many  classes  of  rights  having  noth- 
and  George  Eliot  have  been  followed  by  George  ing  to  do  with  land,  for  no  better  reason  than 
Meredith,  Thomas  Hardy,  and  George  Moore,  and  that,  by  local  custom  or  otherwise,  they  descend, 
by«W.  D.  Howells  in  the  United  States,  in  whom  like  freehold  estates  in  land,  to  the  heir  of  the 
is  many  a  romantic  touch,  but  also  imaginative  possessor. 

common  sense,  decency,  gentleness,  and  an  agree-        The  ordinary  division   of   real  property   into 

able  absence  of  those  scientific  pretensions  which  "corporeal"     and     "incorporeal     hereditaments" 

once  roused   the   smiles   or   the    indignation   of  has  -been  considered  in  the  general  discussion  of 

scientific  men  in  France  and  elsewhere.  property  rights.     (See  Pbopebty.)     Though  not 

Those  whom  we  are  wont  to  reckon  in  the  *ree.  from  objection,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  con- 
realistic  school  are  novelists  or  tellers. of  short  venient  description  of  such  interests  in  land  as 
tales.  Their  object  ostensibly  is  to  observe,  an-  re8t  on  possession  and  such  as  do  not  involve 
alyze,  and  describe  the  actions  of  others,  or  their  possession,  respectively.  The  former  comprise 
thoughts  as  uttered,  or  it  may  be  only  as  implied,  the  so-called  freehold  estates  of  possession  (fee 
This  condition  requires  imagination;  for  frag-  simple,  fee  tail,  and  life  estates),  and  the  latter 
mentary  manifestations  in  other  beings  must  be  aJl  future  estates  (as  remainders,  reversions  and 
supplemented  by  the  experiences  of  the  author  \ne  like),  a  great  variety  of  equitable  interests 
in  order  to  make  a  continuous  narrative.  If  now  in  land  (of  which  the  most  important  are  trusts 
we  turn  to  the  diarist  and  the  autobiographer,  and  equities  of  redemption),  and  the  large  class 
we  shall  find  that  realistic  portrayal  is  not  thus  of  interests  in  the  land  of  others,  known  as  ease- 
hampered  ;  for  the  diarist  and  the  autobiographer  ments  and  profits. 

find  a  ready-made  continuity  in  their  own  ex-        The  feudal  origin  of  our  real  property  law  and 

perience.     Fancy  is   not   a   necessary   factor   of  the   strange   conception   derived   therefrom   that 

their  art.     Hence  Pepys  is  a  realist  of  the  first  lands  are  not  like  chattels,  susceptible  of  abso- 

order;    so,  too,  is  Benvenuto  Cellini;    nor  need  lute  ownership,  but  only  of  tenure  and  of  the 

we  wonder  that  the  French  realistic  school  dis-  qualified  ownership  described  by  the  term  "es- 

covered  a  prototype,  if  not  a  pattern,  in  Jean  tate,"  has  been  considered  elsewhere.     (See  Es- 

Jacques  Rousseau.  tate;  Fee;  Property.)     It  remains  to  be  noted 

Consult:  Zola,  Le  Roman  experimental  (Paris,  that  incorporeal  as  well  as  corporeal  heredita- 
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ment8  are  subject  to  be  "held"  in  estates,  rather 
than  owned  outright,  and  that  there  may  as  well 
be  a  fee  simple,  a  fee  tail,  or  a  life  estate  in  a  re- 
mainder, a  trust  or  an  easement,  as  in  the  visible 
land  with  which  all  of  these  terms  are  concerned. 
The  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  here- 
ditaments lies  rather  in  the  processes  by  which 
they  may  be  acquired  and  transferred.  Both  de- 
scend to  the  same  heir  upon  the  same  event,  and 
both  are  alike  subject  to  the  free  power  of  aliena- 
tion, but  the  nature  of  the  one  renders  it  incapa- 
ble of  seizin  or  possession,  and  therefore  alien- 
ation by  the  ancient  process  of  livery  of  seizin 
to  "lie  in  livery,"  i.e.  to  be  susceptible  of  deliv- 
ery, wherefore  it  "lies  in  grant,"  and  is  trans- 
ferred only  by  deed.  Our  modern  instrument  of 
conveyance  is  merely  the  ancient  deed  of  grant, 
originally  appropriated  to  the  incorporeal  here- 
ditament, but  now  employed  for  the  alienation  of 
corporeal  property  as  well.  See  Alienation; 
Deed;  Grant;  Hereditament. 

The  history  of  the  law  of  real  property  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  long  rec- 
ord of  social  and  political  progress  from  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  England  to  the  present  time. 
The  rise  and  decay  of  the  system  of  feudal  ten- 
ure, the  transformation  of  the  law  of  land  by  the 
court  of  chancery  in  the  institution  of  uses  and 
trusts  and  in  its  assumption  of  jurisdiction  over 
mortgages,  the  changes  which  that  law  under- 
went in  its  migration  to  America,  are  only  the 
more  obvious  and  dramatic  developments  of  a 
long  and  steady  process  of  amelioration.  The 
base  rights  of  inheritance  and  alienation  gained 
in  the  thirteenth  century  have  been  followed  by  a 
constantly  enlarging  conception  of  the  rights  of 
offspring  to  the  inheritance  and  by  a  growing 
freedom  of  alienation.  Conveyancing,  once  the 
most  intricate  and  technical  of  professional 
tasks,  requiring  the  services  of  a  specially  trained 
class  of  lawyers,  has  been  robbed  of  its  terrors, 
and  promises,  in  the  near  future,  to  become  as 
simple  a  matter  as  the  sale  of  a  horse.  Entails 
and  other  restrictions  upon  the  free  control  of 
the  land  by  the  generation  in  possession  have 
been  well  nigh  done  away  with,  and  the  para- 
mount rights  of  the  State  have  been  narrowed  to 
the  rare  exercise  of  the  right  of  escheat  upon  the 
failure  of  heirs.  Consult  the  authorities  cited 
under  the  title  Property,  and,  in  addition,  Kent, 
Commentaries  on  American  Law;  Digby,  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Prop- 
erty (5th  ed.,  Oxford,  1897)  ;  Jenks,  Modern 
Land  Law  (Oxford,  1899)  ;  Tiffany,  The  Law  of 
Real  Property  (St.  Paul,  1903). 

REALSCHULE,  ra-al'shoTrle.  A  German 
school  of  secondary  instruction  differing  from  the 
Gymnasium  inasmuch  as  it  offers  no  instruction 
in  the  classical  languages  and  lays  stress  on 
science.  The  Realschule  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
realistic  tendencies  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  The  institutions  that  Francke 
established  at  Halle  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  laid  unusual  stress  on  the 
study  of  nature.  At  the  same  time  notable 
efforts  were  being  made  to  introduce  more  science 
into  the  classical  schools  generally.  In  1747 
Hecker  established  at  Berlin  an  oconomisch- 
mathematische  Realschule,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  prototype  of  the  Realschule  of  to- 
day. It  gave  instruction  in  the  German, 
French,    and    Latin    languages,    writing,    arith- 


metic, drawing,  history,  geography,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  mechanics,  and  architecture, 
and  also  in  religion  and  ethics.  Some  optional 
study  of  various  occupations  and  trades  was  aUo 
provided. 

The  Realschule  of  to-day  has  a  six  yean' 
course,  and  its  graduates  go  directly  into  busi- 
ness life.  Those  who  wish  to  take  the  university 
courses  in  science  and  mathematics  attend  the 
Oberrealschule,  which  has  a  nine  years'  course. 
The  programme  in  this  school  is  like  that  in  the 
Realgymnasium,  with  the  exception  of  the  omis- 
sion of  Latin  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
more  work  in  mathematics,  natural  history, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  French,  and  English. 
Graduates  of  these  two  types  of  schools  are 
regarded  as  on  the  same  plane  educationally, 
but  both  are  looked  upon  as  somewhat  inferior 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium.  Consult: 
Russell,  German  High  Schools  (New  York,  1899) ; 
Bolton,  Secondary  School  System  of  Germany 
(ib.,  1900).  See  National  Education;  Gym- 
nasia AND  REALGYMNASIA. 


-,  REAPING  (from  reap,  AS. 
ripan,  to  reap ;  connected  with  OHG.  rifi,  Ger.  reif, 
AS.  ripe,  Eng.  ripe).  •  The  first  implement  u.*ed 
for  reaping  was  the  reaping  hook  or  sickle,  dat- 
ing from  the  Stone  and  Bronze  ages  ( Fig.  1,  a.  b. 


FlO.  1.      VABIOUS  FORMS  OF  SICKLES  AND  SGTTHBt. 

c,  d).  Records  of  this  implement  are  found  in 
Egyptian  history  b.c.  1400  to  1500.  The  earliest 
form  of  the  sickle  had  a  slightly  curved  blade  with 
straight  handle;  later  the  blade  was  toothed  or 
serrated,  and  its  form  approached  that  of  the 
modern  sickle.  As  a  rule  the  edge  was  made 
plain  and  sharp  like  a  knife.  The  ancient  Jews 
used  a  sickle  of  the  Egyptian  form.  In  China 
and  Japan  to-day  are  found  sickles  of  much 
the  same  form  as  those  which  have  been  used 
there  from  time  immemorial.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  smooth-bladed  sickles  or  a  sickle 
with  toothed  blade  attached  to  a  curved  stick. 
The  latter  also  used  a  small  hooked  knife  re- 
sembling a  pruning  hook.  The  scythe  followed 
the  sickle  and  was  apparently  introduced  by 
the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  employed  mainly  for 
cutting  grass.  Pliny,  in  his  writings,  distinguishes 
between  the  sickle  and  the  scythe,  and  Crescenzio 
described  both  in  1548.  At  first  the  scythe  was 
intermediate  in  construction  between  the  sickle 
and  the  modern  scythe,  as  in  the  Hainault  scythe 
(Fig.  1,  f).  In  time  the  blade  became  lighter,  and 
the  handle  underwent  numerous  changes  in  form 
and  material  until  the  modern  crooked  wooden 
pattern  was  evolved.  The  next  step  was  the  fas- 
tening of  fingers  (one  to  four)  to  the  scythe  par- 
allel with  the  blade,  thus  evolving  the  so-called 
cradle  scythe      (Fig.  2,  a).     The  fingers  were 


at  first  made  shorter  than  the  blade,  and  1 
e  cut  grain  le* 

iiiE  against,  the  standing  grain.     The  Americans     reels,   reciprocating  knife    (straight-edged)    ■ 
nude  improvements  in  these  old  forms,  and  devel- 
oped the  American  cradle  scythe  (Fig.  2,  b)  about 
the  period  from  1776  to  1800.     This  implenn 


was  in  universal  use  in  America  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  now  em- 
ployed only  where  the  use  of  reaping  machines  ia 
impracticable.  Both  sickle  and  scythe  are  widely 
useful  agricultural  implements. 

The  first  reaping  machine  recorded  in  history 
is  the  Gallic  header  (Fig.  3)  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  a.d.  23,  as  used  in  the  extensive  fields  of 
the  lowlands  of  Gaul.  This  consisted  of  a  large 
box  with  projecting  teeth  along  its  front  edge, 
which  was  pushed  through  the  grain  by  an  ox 
hitched  in  rear.  The  heads  were  caught  and 
turn  off  by  the  teeth  and  were  raked  into  the 
box  by  an  attendant.    A  similar  machine  was 


motioned  by  Palladius  four  centuries  later,  but 
it  was  forgotten  for  ages.  In  modern  times  the 
idea  of  a  mechanical  reaper  seems  to  have 
originated  with  Cabel  Lloft  of  Britain,  who  in 
17B5  suggested  a  machine  somewhat  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Gallic  header.  It  was  probably 
never  constructed.  After  that  date  numerous  un- 
successful attempts  were  made  to  construct  a 
practical  reaping  machine  on  the  Gallic  header 
plan  or  using  the  revolving  knife  idea.  In  1807 
Salmon  of  Woburn  made  the  first  reciprocating 
and  advancing- motion  machine,  its  cutter  con- 
sisting of  vibrating  knives  over  stationary  cut- 
ters. This  machine  as  well  as  that  of  Gladstone 
was  provided  with  a  rake  to  sweep  the  grain 
from  the  platform.  A  number  of  machines  were 
invented  and  given  trial  about  this  time,  but 
¥  t>u  XIV.-  M. 


stationary  fingers,  dividers,  and  platform,  thus 
foreshadowing  the  essential  features  of  the  mod- 
ern reaper  (Fig.  4).  In  1827  Patrick  Bell 
invented  a  machine  which  was  used  with  con- 
siderable success  in  England  and  Scotland.  IU 
cutter  worked  on  the  snear  principle.  The  cut 
grain  was  carried  to  one  side  by  means  of  revolv- 
ing rollers.  It  bad  reels  and  dividers,  and  was 
pushed  through  the  grain  by  a  team  hitched  in 
the  rear.  This  machine,  although  built  on  a 
wrong  principle,  is  important  because  it  was 
simple  in  construction  and  fairly  efficient  in 
practice.    It  was  introduced  to  some  extent  in 

From  this  time  forward  independent  English 
development  of  the  reaper  practically  ceased,  and 
reaper  construction  began  to  be  influenced  by 
American  ideas  and  methods. 

The  first  patent  for  a  reaping  machine  in 
America  was  granted  to  Richard  French  and  T. 
J.  Hawkins  of  New  Jersey  in  1803.  In  1812  a 
patent  was  granted  to  Peter  dullard  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  grass-cutting  machine,  which  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  America  or  England.  A 
more  successful  grass  cutter  was  invented  by 
Jeremiah  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania  in  1822.  It 
was  built  on  the  revolving  cutter  plan,  with 
side-draught  and  an  arrangement  for  keeping  the 
cutter  at  a  uniform  distance  from  the  ground. 
Several  other  machines  followed  these,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  of  William  Man- 
ning of  New  Jersey,  patented  in  1831,  which 
had  a  cutting  device  very  closely  resembling 
those  of  Hussey  and  McCormick,  which  after- 
wards became  important.  It  also  had  a  grain 
divider,  the  first  recorded  on  an  American  ma- 
chine. At  this  epoch  American  genius  combined 
all  the  best  features  of  preceding  inventions, 
English  and  American,  in  two  practical  machines, 
that  patented  by  Obed  Hussey  of  Maryland  in 
1833  and  that  patented  by  C.  H.  McCormick  of 
Virginia  in  1834.  These  machines  were  very 
similar  in  principle.  Hussey 's  was  provided 
with  a  cutter  of  pointed  blades  attached  to  a 
bar,  which  vibrated  through  slots  in  iron  fingers 
projecting  from  the  front  of  the  cutter  bar.  The 
grain  fell  on  a  platform  and  was  raked  off  by  a 
-man  riding  on  the  machine.  It  had  no  reels. 
McCormick's  had  a  serrated  edge  knife  with 
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wavy  outline  instead  of  pointed  sections  as  in 
Hussey's.  It  was  provided  with  a  divider  and 
reels,  but  no  seat  for  the  attendant  who  raked 
off  the  cut  grain.  Both  were  side-draught  ma- 
chines. McCormick's  was  arranged  so  that  it 
could  be  either  drawn  or  pushed.  These  two 
machines  furnished  the  basis  upon  which  all 
successful  modern  machines  have  been  con- 
structed. They  continued  to  be  improved,  but 
not  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  century  could 
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they  be  said  to  have  achieved  any  practical 
success.  They  were  entered  in  competition  with 
each  other  and  with  English  machines  at  the 
Exposition  in  London  in  1851.  Development  was 
rapid  thereafter.  Both  machines  were  introduced 
into  England,  where  they  influenced  reaper  con- 
struction to  the  abandonment  of  the  older  types. 
In  18-18  Nelson  Piatt,  an  American,  invented 
a  self-acting  rake,  which  swept  over  a  quadrants] 
platform  and  left  the  grain  in  gavels  at  the  side 
of  the  machine.  This  was  the  first  of  the  sweep- 
rake  type,  although  numerous  devices  for  de- 
livering the  grain  in  gavels  at  the  side  of  the 
machine  had  been  .patented.  In  1851  Palmer 
&  Williams  and  William  H.  Seymour  obtained 

Entente  for  sweep-rakes  over  quadrant  platform, 
a  1830  Owen  Dorsey  of  Maryland  patented  a 
self-rake  which  was  an  improvement  of  Hoff- 
hein's  type,  invented  in  1852.  McCormick  intro- 
duced his  self-rake  in  1861,  based  on  S.  A. 
Lindsay's  patent  of  1850.  In  this,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  self-rake  machines,  a 
rake  Is  so  used  that  "during  one  part  of  the 
revolution  of  the  gathering-reel  it  acts  as  one 
of  the  vanes  of  the  reel  in  bending  the  standing 
grain  to  the  cutting  blades.  When  the  rake 
reaches  the  cutting  blades  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form, it  ceases  to  revolve  around  the  reel-shaft 
(which  continues  its  rotary  motion),  and  is 
made  to  move  horizontally  upon  a  vertical  hinge, 
to  which  one  end  is  attached  (the  points  of  the 
teeth  being  near  the  surface  of  the  platform), 
sweeping  the  cut  grain  off  at  the  side,  and  de- 
positing it  on  the  ground  in  sheaves  ready  for 
the  binder." 

The  first  recorded  attempt  to  bind  grain  by 
machinery  was  made  by  John  E.  Heath  of  Ohio, 
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wire.  The  most  practical  of  these  earlier  ma- 
chines, although  not  strictly  a  binder,  was  that 
known  as  the  Marsh  harvester,  patented  in  1S59. 
in  which  the  cut  grain  was  elevated  to  a  receiv- 
ing box  from  which  it  was  taken  and  bound 
by  two  men  riding  on  the  machine.  This  ma- 
chine contained  many  features  of  the  modem 
binder,  especially  the  delivery  of  the  grain  by 
a  canvas  carrier  over  the  drive  wheel  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  'low-down'  type  in  which 
the  binding  device  was  at- 
tached to  the  self-rake.  In 
1864  Jacob  Bebel  invented 
the  knotting  bill,  which,  with 
slight  modifications,  is  used 
in  almost  all  modem  binders. 
In  the  meantime  various 
fairly  successful  wire-bind- 
ing machines  were  put  on  the 
market  by  different  manu- 
facturers, but  in  1875  John 
F.  Appleby,  who  had  invent- 
ed a  successful  twine  knotlei 
as  early  as  185S,  made  a 
binding  apparatus,  which 
with  subsequent  improve- 
ments furnished  the  basis  fur 
the  binding  apparatus  oi  al- 
most all  modern  binders, 
which  are  essentially  a  com- 
bination of  this  binding  de- 
vice with  the  Marsh  type  ol 
harvester. 
The  most  advanced  and  complicated  type  of 
harvester  is  probably  the  combined  header  and 
thresher  which  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  some  parts  of  the  Western  United 
States  and  in  Australia,  where  there  is  no  fear 
of  rain  during  the  harvest.  This  machine  heads, 
threshes,  cleans,  and  sacks  the  grain  at  one 
operation.  Machines  of  this  kind  are  pushed 
through  the  grain  either  by  a  traction  engine  or  by 
horses,  thirty  to  forty  of  the  latter  being  re- 
quired for  each  machine.  They  have  a  capacity 
of  from  60  to  125  acres  per  day.  Headers  are 
also  made  for  use  uneombined  with  a  thresher. 
The  cut  grain  is  deposited  by  means  of  elevators 
in  wagons  which  are  drawn  beside  the  headers. 
It  is  stated  that  as  early  as  1850  a  machine  was 
invented  and  successfully  tried  in  Devonshire. 
England,  which  stripped  the  grain  from  the 
straw,  cleaned  it,  and  ground  it  into  flour  at  one 

The  mower  developed  simultaneously  with  the 
reaper.  In  fact,  many  of'  tha  earlier  machines 
were  designed  to  be  used  either  as  a  mower  sr 
as  a  reaper.  A  separate  machine  for  cutting 
grass  was  patented  as  early  as  1812  by  Peter 
Gaillard  of  Pennsylvania.  Hussey's  original  ma- 
chine was  really  a  mower,  being  built  on  prin- 
ciples afterwards  adopted  and  developed  in  the 
construction  of  mowers.  The  most  prominent 
name  connected  with  the  early  development  of 
mowers  is  that  of  W.  F.  Ketchum,  who  patented 
in  1847  a  mower  of  simple  design,  having  a 
single  driving  wheel.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
Hussey  type  of  cutter  this  machine  proved  a 
very  successful  mower  of  the  rigid  bar  class. 
The  first  patent  for  a  mower  of  the  flexible  bar 
type  was  granted  to  Cyrenus  Wheeler  in  1S54. 
The  flexible  bar  idea  was  further  developed  in 
a  machine  invented  by  Jonathan  Haines  in  1855. 
This   had   two   drive   wheels   and   a   nutter  bar 
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jointed  to  the  main  frame  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  could  be  lifted  over  obstructions.  In  1856 
Aultman  &  Miller  patented  a  machine  which 
contained  practically  all  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  successful  modern  mower,  viz.  two  driv- 
ing wheels  (the  best  types  of  modern  reapers 
have  one),  the  flexible  cutter  bar,  with  rapidly 
reciprocating  blades,  having  smooth-edge  sec- 
tions, which  was  so  hinged  to  the  main  frame 
that  it  could  be  raised  and  folded  over  against 
the  latter  when  the  machine  was  not  in  use. 
While  combined  reapers  and  mowers  are 
still  made,  separate  machines  for  the  two 
purposes  are  considered  preferable.  The  modern 
reaper  has  been  adapted  to  the  harvesting  of 
all  crops,  such  as  maize,  rice,  peas,  etc.,  and 
modified  to  meet  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  has 
enormously  decreased  the  labor  involved  in  har- 
vesting. Consult:  Ardrey,  American  Agricul- 
tural Implements  (Chicago,  1894) ;  Stephens, 
The  Book  of  the  Form,  vol.  ii.  (Edinburgh  and 
London,  1871);  Scott,  Textbook  of  Farm  Engi- 
neering (London,  1885)  ;  Swift,  Who  Invented  the 
Reaper?  (Chicago,  1895)  ;  Stabler,  Overlooked 
Pages  of  Reaper  History  (ib.,  1897) ;  Official  Ret- 
rospective Exhibit  of  the  Development  of  Har- 
vesting Machinery  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1900,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bulletin  103. 

BEAR-ADMIRAL.     See  Admiral. 

BEAR  GUARD.  A  detail  of  troops  assigned 
to  the  duty  of  protecting  the  baggage  and  rear  of 
a  column  on  the  march.  Rear  guards  are  prac- 
tically advance  guards  reversed,  and  are  used 
to  protect  a  force  advancing  against  or  retreating 
before  an  enemy.    In  the  former  case  they  pro 
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tect  the  rear  of  the  column  against  attacks  by 
guerrillas  (q.v.),  partisans  of  the  enemy,  or  other 
marauders,  and  prevent  straggling.  The  most 
important  as  well  as  most  difficult  duty,  however, 
is  when  covering  and  protecting  a  column  in 
retreat,  in  which  case  the  rear  guard  is  subject 


to  incessant  attack.  To  organize  speedily  an 
effective  rear  guard  out  of  troops  demoralized  by 
defeat  is  a  crucial  test  of  both  officers  and  men. 
Coolness,  courage,  and  absolute  discipline  are 
demanded  of  the  men,  while  resourcefulness  and 
tactical  skill  in  the  officer  commanding  must  be 
second  only  to  his  bravery.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions the  distance  of  a  rear  guard  from  the 
main  body  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  an  ad- 
vance guard  (q.v.).  At  night  the  distance  is 
considerably  lessened.  The  ever-present  danger 
with  a  rear  guard  is  the  danger  of  being  turned, 
and  to  guard  against  this  flanking  patrols  are 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre  and  patrol  the  flanks. 
Every  available  method  and  opportunity  is  taken 
to  delay  the  pursuing  force;  bridges  and  roads 
are  destroyed,  passages  or  defiles  blockaded,  fords 
rendered  difficult  of  passage,  crops  destroyed,  and 
horses  and  wagons  removed.  Whenever  possible, 
the  rear  guard  consists  of  all  three  arms,  and 
particularly  of  cavalry,  the  strength  of  the  guard 
varying  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  diagram  shown  is  a  theoretical  disposi- 
tion of  a  rear  guard  consisting  of  a  company  of 
infantry,  100  men. 

REAR  HORSE.    See  Mantis. 

REASON.  See  Ratiocination  ;  Understand- 
ing. 

REAUMUR,  ra'ft'mur',  Rene  Antoine  Feb- 
chault  de  (1683-1757).  A  French  naturalist 
and  physicist,  born  in  La  Rochelle,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1683.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits' 
College  at  Poitiers  and  at  Bourges,  and  in  1703 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  the  study 
of  physics  and  mathematics.  His  earliest  publi- 
cations were  mathematical  and  obtained  him  an 
election  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in  1708. 
He  then  interested  himself  in  the  study  of  ma- 
rine animals;  he  proved  the  power  of  regenera- 
tion in  crustaceans,  studied  locomotion  in  star- 
fishes, showed  that  zoophytes  were  animals, 
studied  the  action  of  the  electrical  organ  of  tor- 
pedo and  the  phosphorescence  of  marine  ani- 
mals. In  1710  he  began  to  compile  a  large  work 
for  the  Government,  Description  de  divers  arts  et 
metiers.  Somewhat  later  a  series  of  important 
memoirs  on  the  production  of  steel  and  on  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  iron  won  him 
a  yearly  pension  of  12,000  livres.  He  discovered 
the  method  of  tinning  iron;  studied  the  produc- 
tion of  fine' porcelain;  also  the  condition  of 
forests,  mines,  auriferous  rivers,  and  the  fossil 
beds  of  France.  He  invented  the  Reaumur  ther- 
mometer, in  which  for  the  first  time  the  zero- 
point  was  made  to  coincide  with  the  freezing- 
point.  (See  Thermometer.)  Amid  all  these  ac- 
tivities Reaumur  was  constantly  carrying  on  his 
investigations  in  the  field  of  natural  history. 
The  most  important  of  all  his  publications  are 
his  works  in  this  department;  of  these  the  great- 
est is  M&moires  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  des  in- 
sectes  (6  vols.,  1737-1748).  He  left  materials 
for  a  history  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  afterwards 
made  use  of  by  Brisson  and  Buff  on. 

REBEC  (OF.  rebec,  rebeke,  Fr.  rebec,  from 
Ar.  rabab,  rebec,  from  rabba,  to  be  master).  A 
three-stringed  instrument  played  with  a  bow. 
It  was  of  Indian  origin,  and  from  Persia  it  was 
carried  to  Arabia,  Northern  Africa,  and,  about 
the  eighth  century,  by  the  Saracens  into  Spain. 
It  was  in  outline  like  the  mandolin,  shaped  like 
the  half  of  a  pear,  with  a  long  neck,  finished  by 


BEBEC.                              862  BEBBB* 

a  curved  human  head.    Two  trefoil -shaped  sound  liferents  from  foreign  nations  with  the  rights 

holes  ornamented  the  belly,  and  the  instrument  incident   thereto,    those   who   are   captured  are 

was  fitted  with  a  bridge  and  sound-post.     The  usually    treated   as    belligerents    in    conformity 

performer  held  it  against  his  breast,  or  under  with    the    rules    of    civilized    warfare.      While 

his  chin,  like  a  violin.    The  rebec  was  the  parent  endeavoring  to  enforce  its  constitutional  right* 

of  the   violin,   and  the  three  gut  strings  were  against  armed  rebellion,  a  nation  has  all  the 

tuned  like  the  three  lower  violin  strings,  G,  D,  powers,  not  only  of  a  sovereign,  but  also  of  the 

and  A.    The  tone  was  loud  and  harsh,  but  power-  most  favored  belligerent.     The  Constitution  of 

ful,  which  made  it  a  favorite  in  medieval  or-  the  United  States  authorizes  Congress  to  provide 

chestras.     Specimens  are  very  rare.     For  illus-  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  suppress  insurrec- 

tration,  see  Plate  of  Musical  Instruments.  tions,  and  Congress  has  done  so  by  empowering 

REBECCA.     The  beautiful  Jewess,  daughter  the  President  to  call  upon  the  militia  whenever 

of  Isaac  of  York,  in  Scott's  Ivanhoe.    She  loves  Jn  his  judgment  danger  froin  rebellion  maim 

the  hero,  whom  she  nurses  after  the  tournament  J"*1  ■^  Th*  SuPremf  <?"«*  ***  d«««»  that 

at  Ashby,  but  is  pursued  by  the  Templar  Bois  the  Prewdait  is  the  sole  judge  as  to  when  the 

Guilbert.    Convicted  of  sorcery,  she  is  condemned  exigency  shall  have ^arisen.    In  pursuance  of  this 

to  the  stake,  but  is  saved  by  Ivanhoe,  who  enters  authority  the  President  has  called  out  the  miUtia 

the   lists   as   her  champion.     With   her   father,  three  time?  "J™?*  hl£°jy7-MI?el?>  m  «•*,> 

Isaac  the  Jew,  she  leaves  England  for  Spain,  a  ?UPPI?*8  *he  Wh!8^  ^l1.1"1  .m  Peiinsylvama ; 

country  then  more  hospitable  to  the  Jews  than  »  1*12,  to  repel  the  Bntish  invasion;  a^  in 

England.  1861,  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  the  South- 

REBEKAH.    See  Isaac.  ern  State8* 

BEBELUON    (Lat.   rebellio,  from  rebellis,  *™™«W,  War  of  the.    See  Cmi  Wai 

making  war  again,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  America. 

helium,  war).     In  its  narrowest  sense,  open  re-  REBENSTEJJsl ,   ra/ben-stln,  A.     The   pseu- 

sistance  to  authority.  In  its  public-law  significa-  donym  of  the  German  author  Aaron  Bernstein 

tion  rebellion  is  the  armed  opposition  to  the  (q.v.). 

government  of  a  portion  of  its  subjects  for  the  Tnrara  ra/ber,  Franz  von  (1834—).  A 
purpose  of  securing  a  change  in  the  constitution  o^an  art-historian,  born  at  Cham,  Bavaria, 
or  laws,  or  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  execu-  After  studying  in  Munich  and  Berlin  he  went 
turn  of  the  laws.  Lnless  the  authority  against  to  Rome>  anJ  m  1858  established  himself  as 
which  the  ^stance  is  directed  be  lawful  there  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Munich,  was  ap- 
is no  rebellion  Thus,  resistance  to  an  officer  pointed  profe88or  at  the  Polytechnicum  there  in 
who  is  acting  beyond  his  legal  powers  is  not  £863  ai£  director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  in 
an  act  of  rebellion.  Rebellion  is  sometimes  said  lg75  His  citings  include:  Die  Ruinen  Romt 
to  differ  from  insurrection  in  that  it  is  a  more  und  der  Campagna  (2d  ed.  1879) ;  Oeschiehte 
general  and  more  perfectly  organized  resistance  der  Baukunst  im  Altertum  (1864-67);  Kunst- 
than  insurrection,  and  usually  undertaken  with  geschichte  de8  Altertum*  (1871;  trans,  and  sup- 
a  view  to  subverting  the  government,  that  is,  the  piemented  by  Clarke,  New  York,  1882) ;  Oc- 
difference  chiefly  is  one  of  degree.  This  is  the  8chichte  der  neueren  deutschen  Kunst  (2d  ed. 
view  taken  by  the  United  Stotes  Supreme  Court  1884) .  Kunstgeschichte  des  Mittelalten  (1886; 
{Prize  Cases,  2  Black).  Other  authorities  hold  trang  1887)  .  Ge8chichte  der  Malerei  vom  Anfang 
the  reverse  to  be  true.  According  to  the  latter  de8  ^  b^  zum  Ende  de8  i8#  Jahrhunderts 
view  a  rebel  is  one  who  openly  refuses  to  obey  (i894);  and  Die  phrygischen  Felsendenkmcler 
the  authority  of  the  State  while  an  insurgent  ( lg97)  He  translated  the  ten  books  of  Vitruvius 
goes  further  and  attacks  the  government  with  on  Architecture  (1865)  and  the  History  of  the 
the  intent  of  overthrowing  it  or  replacing  it  by  Antwerp  ScKooi  of  Painting  by  Rooses  (1880). 
another.    According  to  the  public-law  view  civil 

war  is  a  struggle  between  two  parties  occupying  REBEB,  ra'bar',  Napoleon  Henri  (1807-80). 
substantially  the  same  geographical  limits  for  A  French  comooser,  born  at  Muhlhausen,  Alsace, 
the  possession  of  the  government,  each  claiming  He  studied  with  Reicha  and  Le  Sueur,  wrote 
to  be  the  legitimate  party.  Rebellion,  on  the  chamber-music,  and  set  to  music  the  new  songs  of 
other  hand,  in  its  advanced  stage  (or  insurrec-  the  best  French,  poets.  He  became  professor  of 
tion,  according  to  the  second  view  propounded  harmony  at  the'  Conservatory  in  1851,  and  sue- 
above),  is  the  attempt  of  a  section  of  the  people  ceeded  HalSvy  as  professor  of  composition  in 
to  overthrow  the  government  or  its  authority  1862.  He  was  inspector  of  the  branch  con- 
with  a  view  to  replacing  it  by  another  of  a  servatories  from  1871  and  elected  to  Onslow's 
different  type,  or  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  chair  in  the  Acadlmie  in  1853.  Among  his 
a  separate  nation  with  a  separate  sovereignty,  works  are:  A  ballet,  Le  diable  amoureux  (1840); 
Finally,  there  is  the  distinction  between  rebellion  the  comic  operasr  La  nuit  de  Noel  ( 1848),  Le  per* 
and  revolution,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  the  Qaillard  (1852),  Les  papillotes  de  M.  Benoi*t 
difference  between  failure  and  success.  (1853),  and  Les  dames  capitaines  (1857).    Hi* 

Every  person  who  engages  in  rebellion  is  liable  instrumental   works,   which   are  written   in  the 

to  the  criminal  penalties  for  treason  established  spirit  of  the  German  classics,  consist  of  four 

by  the  government  against  which  he  rebels  and  symphonies,  one  overture,  and  one  suite  for  the 

he  is  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  civil  authorities,  orchestra,  three  stringed  quartets,  one  stringed 

but  when  the  rebellion  becomes  so  widespread  as  quintet,    one    pianoforte    quartet,    seven    piano- 

to  embrace  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  forte  trios,  and  pieces  for  the  pianoforte  and  vio- 

of  a   considerable  portion  of  the  country,  and  lin.     For  the  voice  he  wrote  thirty-three  songs 

when  the  rebels  have  succeeded  in  establishing  with    pianoforte    accompaniment,    a    Chceur   de 

a  government  and  raising  an  army  or  navy,  and  pirates,  Le  soir,  an  Ave  Maria  and  Agnus  Dei 

especially  if  they  have  won  recognition  as  bel-  for  two  sopranos,  tenor,  bass,  and  organs,  besides 
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Vooaliaes  for  soprano  or  tenor.  His  TroiU  d'har-  olive' oil  are  made.  Population  (commune),  in 
monie  (1862)  ranks  among  the  best  modern  1881,  19,524;  in  1901,  15,586. 
works  on  theory  and  has  been  reprinted  several  BECAPITTJLATIOir  THEORY  (Lat.  re- 
times. He  died  in  Paris.  capitulatio,  from  recapitulate,  to  recapitulate, 
BEBMANN,  ral/man,  Johannes  (1820-76).  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  capttwium,  chapter, 
A  German  missionary  and  African  explorer,  born  diminutive  of  caput,  head),  or  Biogenetic  Law. 
at  Gerlingen,  Wiirttemberg.  He  was  sent  by  A  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  development  of 
the  British  Church  Missionary  Society  to  Mom-  tne  individual  is  an  epitome  of  that  of  the  order 
bas,  East  Africa,  as  an  assistant  to  Krapf,  with  or  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  basis  of  the 
whom  in  1849  he  discovered  the  mountains  Kill-  law  or  principle  is  the  well-grounded  view  or 
manjaro  and  Kenia.  Rebmann  spent  thirty-  assumption  now  universally  held  by  biologists 
eight  years  in  Africa  and  acquired  considerable  tnat  all  animals  have  had  a  common  ancestry, 
knowledge  of  several  of  the  native  languages,  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  the  animals  whose 
He  published  a  Dictionary  of  the  Kiniassa  Lan-  embryological  development  has  been  carefully 
guage  (1877)  and  a  map  of  East  Africa  (1856).  studied  pass  through  stages  or  temporarily  in- 
•»•■»*%▼  ▼  mvA  «,  *  i  ,#  *  ■».— *»„~™*  wv«  herit  structures  or  states  of  structures  which  are 
BEBOLLEDO,  ra'Bo-lya'Do,  Bebnabdino  de,  perm^e,,*  in  and  characteristic  of  the  more 
Count  (1597-1676).  A  Spanish  poet  born  at  £imitive  or  ancestral  members  of  the  class  to 
LeoiL     From  his  youth  he  was  a  soldier  and  £hi  h    th       hl            Compare    Palingenesis. 

f?u^.!P™tthfSirk8^dinBarb5ryAanuin  See  Biogenesis. 

the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He  was  made  Ambas-  •o-ort^'amrrota  t  •  j.  *•  i  i  j. 
sador  to  Denmark  (1647)  and  afterwards  to  MOA3PTUM.  to  international  law,  a  term 
Sweden,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  the  north,  ^ing  reference  to  the  retaking  by  an  armed  ves- 
In  1663  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  State,  a  J*1  °*  Kone  belligerent  or  ito  aHy  of  a  prize  cap- 
post  he  held  until  EiV  death.  His  works  include:  tu«:d  **  a  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent  from  a 
Ocios  (1650),  a  poem;  Selva  militar  y  politica  subject  or  citizen  of  the  first.  To  adjust  the  con- 
(1652),  a  didactic  poem;  La  constancia  victoriosa  *lctlJ*§  ™Shts  °£  original  owner  and  recaptor,  a 
(1655),  and  some  epistles,  epigrams,  and  excel-  legal  fiction,  the  juspostlxmxnxx  of  the  Romans, 
lent  ballads.  His  style  is  prosaic,  but  it  is  sim-  was  devised.  According  to  this  rule  the  title  to 
pie  and  usually  unaffected.  The  three-volume  property  recaptured  from  an  enemy  in  war  was 
edition  of  his  works  (Madrid,  1778)  contains  a  revested  in  the  original  owner  upon  payment  of 
biography.  salvage  to  the  recaptors.    The  rights  of  persons 

,_    .      CT      t«_  recaptured  from  the  enemy  were  restored  upon  the 

BBCALESCENCE.     See  Heat.  payment  of  a  certain  sum.    The  amount  of  sal- 

BECAJCXEB,     ra'ka'mya',     Julie,    Madame  vage  is  determined  by  a  prize  court  in  accordance 

(1777-1849).    A    famous   French    leader   of   so-  with  the  law  of  the  State  to  which  the  recaptor 

ciety,  born  at  Lyons.     In   1793  she   married  a  belongs.     The  law  of  the  United  States  recog- 

wealthy  but  aged  Parisian  banker,  Jacques  R&-  nizes  the  principle  of  reciprocity  as  regards  the 

camier,  and  his  wealth  enabled  her  to  shine  in  amount  paid  foreign  vessels  recapturing  American 

society.    Her  salons  became  famous  as  the  ren-  vessels  from  the  enemy.    With  regard  to  salvage 

dezvous  of  the  foremost  writers  and  thinkers  of  allowed  domestic  recaptors,  the  law  prescribes 

the  time.    For  Madame  de  Sta6l  she  had  a  great  fr0m  one-twelfth  to  one-half  the  value  of  the 

and  lasting  regard,  and  in  1806,  after  M.  Re"-  prize,  according  to  the  difficulty  involved  in  mak- 

camier  was  ruined,  she  was  the  guest  of  Madame  fog  the  recapture  and  the  character  of  the  vessel, 

de  Stafl  at  Ooppet,  in  Switzerland.     In   1811  The  law  of  France  allows  one-tenth;  that  of  Eng- 

Napoleon  ordered  her  to  leave  Paris  on  account  land,  one-eighth ;  that  of  Spain,  one-eighth  to  one- 

of  her  political  views,  and  she  then  resided  for  sixth;    Denmark,    one-third;    Sweden,    one-half, 

several  years  in  Switzerland.    In  1815,  however,  According  to  the  practice  of  the  United  States 

she  returned  to  Paris  and  established  herself  in  salvage  is  not  allowed  if  the  recapture  takes  place 

the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  where  her  beauty  and  charm  after  condemnation  by  a  prize  court,  since  the 

made  her  the  centre  of  a  group  of  the  brilliant  title  is  regarded  as  having  passed  from  the  origi- 

men  and  women  of  the  time.  Chateaubriand,  Bal-  nal  owner  to  the  captor,  and  if  sold  by  the  court, 

lanche,  and  others  were  her  friends  and  admirers,  the  title  of  the  purchaser  is  incontestible.    The 

The  only  suitors  for  her  hand  toward  whom  she  English    practice    is   to    restore   the   recaptured 

evinced  any  partiality  were  Prince  August  of  property  to  the  original  owner  upon  payment  of 

Prussia  and  later  Chateaubriand.     The  history  salvage  without  regard  to  the  time  of  recapture, 

of  their  efforts  to  win  her  m  marriage  is  well  RECEIPT    (OF.  recete,  receptet  Fr.  recette9 

known,  but  though  her  husband  died  in  1830,  she  from  j^  r€Ceptat  reCeipt,  fern.  sg.  of  Lat.  recep- 

remained  a  widow  until   her  death.     Consult:  tu8f           of  reciperet  to  receive,  from  re-,  back 

Souvenirs  et  corrttpondance  txrte  des  papxers  de  agaillj  anew  +  cap€r€i  to  take).    The  transaction 

if  me.  RSoamier  (Pans,  1859)  ;Mme.Lenormant,  by  which  one  take8  into  nis  pos8ession  or  custody 

Madame    Ricamxer    (lb.,    1872)  ;    Brunier,    Vxe  pr0perty  delivered  to  him  by  another.    It  is  also 

de  Madame  Reeamxer  (lb.,  1875) ;  English  trans-  the  ^1^^  name  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the 

htJ2D8  ^fiAret  JW.°  °1   w!8*  .<Bo8*on»  1867  and  receipt  of  property  executed  in  writing  by  one 

1869) ;  Chateaubriand,  Memoxres  ffioutre  tombe,  who  ^a9  taken  the  property  into  his  possession 

vols.  8-10  (Pans,  1848).  or  custody. 

BECANATI,  ra'ka-n&'t&.  A  town  in  the  A  written  receipt  is  evidence  only  of  the  fact 
Province  of  Macerata,  Italy,  situated  on  a  hill  that  money  or  property  was  received  by  the  per- 
between  the  Musone  and  the  Potenza,  15  miles  sons  executing  it.  It  does  not  differ  in  legal  ef- 
south  of  Ancona  (Map:  Italy,  H  4).  It  has  a  feet  from  any  other  evidence  of  the  fact  of  receipt, 
fourteenth -century  Gothic  cathedral,  a  statue  of  although  it  may  be  more  conclusive  than  mere 
the  poet  Leopardi,  a  library,  and  a  new  town  hall,  verbal  testimony.  A  written  receipt  may  accord- 
There  are  manufactures  of  silk,  and  wine  and  ingly   be    explained    or    contradicted    by   other 
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evidence  and  will  have  no  effect  if  fraudulently  ity  and  directions  as  to  their  use.  A  creditor  or 

procured  or  untrue  in  fact.     It  is  owing  to  its  other  interested  party  may  also  apply  to  the  court 

character  as  evidence  that  a  receipt  is  to  be  dis-  for  modification  of  the  order  appointing  the  re- 

tinguished  from  a  release  (q.v.),  which  operates  ceiver  or  for  supplementary  orders  to  govern  his 

as  a  discharge  or  extinguishment  of  a  legal  obli-  conduct,  or  in  a  proper  case  for  an  order  remov- 

gation.     In  a  few  States,  however,  notably  New  ing  him.    In  general  a  receiver  has  no  authority 

York,  it  has  been  held  that  a  simple  receipt)  when  to  sue  unless  directed  by  the  court  to  bring  an 

given  with  intent  to  extinguish  a  debt,  would  action;  and  action  may  not  be  brought  against 

be  deemed  a  gift  of  the  debt  although  given  with-  him  without  the  express  authority  of  the  court, 

out  consideration  and  would  thus  extinguish  the  He  is  deemed  to  have  implied  authority  to  employ 

debt.  This  is  anomalous,  inasmuch  as  a  receipt  is  counsel  when  reasonable  and  proper.    The  powers 

evidence  only  and  not  a  contract.     A  receipt  is  and  duties  of  receivers  are  now  generally  regu- 

not  subject  to  the  parol  evidence  rule.     ( See  Evi-  lated  by  statute  or  to  some  extent  by  rules  of 

dence.  )   It  may,  however,  be  incorporated  in  a  con-  court. 

tract,  as  in  the  case  of  bills  of  lading  (q.v.)  or  The  following  are  the  more  important  cases  in 
warehouse  receipts  (q.v.),  which  may  and  usually  which  a  receiver  will  be  appointed,  although  the 
do  contain  both  a  receipt  for  the  goods  delivered  classification  is  not  exclusive:  (1)  When  there  is 
to  the  carrier  or  warehouseman  and  a  contract  no  present  legal  owner  of  property  involved  in  the 
fixing  the  terms  of  the  bailment.  So  far  as  the  proceeding,  although  the  parties  to  the  litigation 
bill  of  lading  or  warehouse  receipt  is  a  contract  are  equitably  entitled  to  it,  as  in  case  of  an  intes- 
it  is  subject  to  the  parol  evidence  rule  and  can-  tate's  personal  property.  The  same  relief  is  now 
not  be  contradicted  by  oral  testimony;  but  its  generally  obtained  by  the  appointment  of  a  tern- 
effect  as  a  receipt  may  be  explained  or  contra-  porary  administrator.  (2)  When  the  legal  owner 
dieted  by  such  testimony.  This  rule,  however,  is  incompetent  to  manage  his  property,  as  in  case 
varies  when  the  bill  of  lading  or  warehouse  re-  of  infancy  or  lunacy,  and  there  is  no  guardian  or 
ceipt  has  been  indorsed  to  an  innocent  holder  for  commission  having  legal  authority  to  protect  the 
value.  The  carrier  or  warehouseman  will  then  be  property.  In  most  jurisdictions  guardians  of  in- 
estopped  to  deny  the  receipt  as  written.  It  seems  fants  and  committees  of  lunatics  have  statutory 
probable  that  one  delivering  property  or  paying  authority  sufficient  to  render  the  appointment  of  a 
money  in  performance  of  a  legal  obligation  may  receiver  in  such  cases  unnecessary.  See  Guabdiax. 
not  lawfully  demand  a  receipt  as  a  condition  of  (3)  When  the  litigants  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
the  performance  of  his  obligation.  The  question,  custody  of  the  property  and  justice  requires  that 
however,  is  not  settled.  Receipts  are  required  by  neither  one  should  be  permitted  to  control  it  to 
statute  to  be  given  in  some  cases.  Consult  the  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and  circumstances  do 
authorities  referred  to  under  Contract.  not  permit  their  joint  control,  as  in  the  case  of 

RECEIVER  (OF.  recevour,  receveur,  Fr.  re-  the  dissolution  and  winding  up  of  a  partnership 
ceveur,  from  recevoir,  to  receive,  from  Lat.  re-  °.r  the  partition  of  real  estate.  (4)  When  the 
cipere,  to  receive).  An  indifferent  person  be-  title  or  possession  of  property  is  held  by  one  ma 
tween  the  parties  to  a  litigation  appointed  by  a  fiduciary  capacity  or  relation  who  is  not  properly 
court  of  equity  to  take  charge  of  and  preserve  performing  a\»  trust,  as  a  mortgagor  in  an  ac- 
property  or  money  involved  in  the  litigation,  and  tl0"  to  foreclose  a  mortgage,  a  trustee  in  an 
to  collect  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof  actlon  _fo*  an  accounting,  or  one  having  property 
pending  a  final  disposition  of  the  controversy.  A  claimed  m  a  judgment  creditors  action,  (o) 
receiver  is  an  officer  of  the  court.  Property  when  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  is  necessary 
placed  in  his  care  is  regarded  as  being  in  custodia  to  ai?18t  ™  carrying  out  the  decree  of  the  court 
legis,  to  be  administered  by  him  under  direction  *8  w^frf  m  judgment  creditors  actions,  in  order 
of  the  court;  and  it  thus  is  not  subject  to  other  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  a  receiver  is  required  to 
judicial  process,  and  jurisdiction  cannot  be  ac-  "^  the  property  conveyed  in  fraud  of  creditors, 
quired  over  it  by  other  courts  having  concurrent  r^xe  appointment  of  a  receiver  is  always  a  mat- 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  the  suit.  See  ter  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  and  cannot 
Jurisdiction.  be  claimed  as  an  absolute  right.    Often  the  pro- 

The  appointment  of  a  receiver  is  one  of  the  im-  Priety  °*  panting  an  application  for  a  receiver 
portant  forms  of  the  preventive  remedy  exercised  IS  a.mat^r  J!  great  delicacy  and  importance,  re- 
by  courts  of  equity,  and  is  of  great  benefit  when  qumng  the  highest  judicial  capacity, 
there  is  danger  that  property  which  is  the  subject  Courts  of  equity  would  not  exercise  their  juns- 
of  judicial  controversy  may  be  wasted,  destroyed,  diction  to  appoint  a  receiver  for  an  insolvent  cor- 
or  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  poration  merely  because  it  was  insolvent  Statu- 
pending  the  litigation.  By  the  appointment  of  a  tory  jurisdiction  is  now  generally  given  for  that 
receiver  the  court  insures  its  preservation  and  purpose  and  in  many  other  cases  where  it  was 
final  appropriation  as  its  decree  may  direct.  As  formerly  not  the  practice  to  grant  relief  by  the 
the  mere  legal  custody  of  the  receiver  is  suffi-  appointment  of  a  receiver.  Thus,  for  example, 
•ient  for  this  purpose,  he  acquires  no  title  or  lien  statutes  now  authorize  the  appointment  of  re- 
upon  the  property.  He  is  a  ministerial  officer,  ceivers  to  take  charge  of  assets  in  the  winding  up 
and  in  general  his  powers  are  those  only  which  of  corporations;  to  preserve  the  estate  of  a  bank- 
are  granted  by  the  order  or  decree  appointing  nipt  pending  bankruptcy  proceedings;  to  receive 
him.  If  acting  within  his  powers  he  has  some  sums  due  on  judgment  debts  and  apply  them  to 
discretion  and  may  exercise  his  judgment  as  to  the  payment  of  the  judgment;  and  in  many  other 
the  manner  of  their  exercise.    In  that  case  he  is  cases. 

not  liable  for  errors  of  judgment,  but  if  negligent  The  expenses  of  the  receivership,  including  the 

or  acting  outside  his  authority,  he  is  personally  receiver's  own  fees,  are  a  first  lien  on  the  property 

liable  for  his  misconduct.     When  in  doubt  as  to  held  by  him  as  receiver.    In  some  cases  the  court 

his  powers  he  may  apply  to  the  court  for  author-  will  authorize  a  receiver  to  raise  money  for  the 
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RECIDIVISTS. 


purpose  of  preserving  the  property  and  continu- 
ing it  in  business  by  issuing  receiver's  certificates, 
which  are  made  a  first  lien  on  the  property.  This 
will  ordinarily  be  done  only  when  some  public  in- 
terest will  be  subserved  by  the  continuance  of  the 
property  in  business,  as  in  the  case  of  railroads 
or  other  public-service  companies.  Such  certifi- 
cates, when  issued,  are  non-negotiable  securities, 
payable  out  of  the  fund  in  the  receiver's  hands. 
They  create  no  personal  liability  and  their  valid- 
ity depends  upon  their  compliance  with  the  order 
authorizing  their  issue.  If  issued  below  par  the 
holder  can  recover  only  the  amount  actually  re- 
ceived for  them  by  the  receiver  unless  he  was 
authorized  to  issue  them  at  a  discount.  One  who 
indorses  a  receiver's  certificate  does  not  become 
liable  as  an  indorser  of  negotiable  papers,  but  as 
a  mere  assignor  only.  The  holders  in  general  will 
not  be  allowed  to  sue  upon  them,  but  may  in  a 
proper  case  obtain  an  order  of  the  court  directing 
their  payment.  See  Chanceby;  Equity.  Con- 
sult: High,  Treatise  on  the  Laic  of  Receivers 
(3d  ed.,  Chicago,  1894)  ;  Short,  Railroad  Bonds 
and  Mortgages  (Boston,  1897)  ;  Cababe1,  Receivers 
by  Way  of  Equitable  Execution  (3d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1900) ;  Kerr,  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Prac- 
tice as  to  Receivers  (4th  ed.,  ib.,  1900). 

RECEIVING  SHIP.  In  the  United  States 
Navy,  vessels  are  stationed  at  each  navy  yard  for 
the  enlistment  of  men  and  to  furnish  quarters  for 
men  from  the  time  of  their  enlistment  until 
drafted  into  sea-going  ships.  While  on  board 
these  receiving  ships  the  men  are  drilled  and 
trained  as  far  as  the  time  of  their  retention  and 
other  circumstances  will  permit.  On  some  re- 
ceiving ships  there  are  schools  for  yeomen  (ship's 
clerks),  petty  officers,  etc. 

RECEIVING  STOLEN  GOODS.  A  criminal 
offense  which  consists  in  taking  possession  or 
control  of  stolen  goods  with  a  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  fact  and  with  the  fraudulent  or  dishonest 
intention  of  continuing  to  deprive  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  possession  of  his  property.  By  the 
early  common  law  in  England,  the  offense  was 
merely  a  misdemeanor,  but  by  statute  it  has  been 
made  a  felony.  In  the  majority  of  the  United 
States  it  is  a  distinct  criminal  offense,  classed  as 
a  felony,  and  is  punishable  with  about  the  same 
severity  as  larceny.  A  number  of  States  classify 
the  offense  under  the  general  head  of  larceny. 
Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Crim- 
inal Law. 

RECENT  PERIOD  (Lat.  recens,  fresh,  new). 
In  geology,  the  name  given  to  the  epoch  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  Pleistocene  and  the  beginning  of 
history.  Many  geologists  now  include  it  under  the 
Pleistocene  period   (q.v.). 


trace  with  any  definiteness  either  their  origin 
or  history.  According  to  II.  Kings  x.  15-28, 
Jehonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  displayed  great 
zeal  for  the  Yahweh  worship  in  the  days  of 
Jehu.  In  the  days  of  Jeremiah  the  Rechabites 
are  found  in  Judah  and  they  took  refuge  in  Jeru- 
salem when  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  the  land 
(Jer.  xxxv.).  In  Nehemiah  iii.  14,  Malchiah, 
the  son  of  Rechab,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those 
who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Rechabites  represent  the  extreme  conserva- 
tive element  of  the  Hebrew  and  allied  clans  which 
maintained  the  old  nomadic  customs  and  rites  and 
opposed  the  higher  forms  of  culture.  They  con- 
tinued to  live  in  tents,  and  their  antagonism  to 
agriculture  manifests  itself  in  their  scruples 
about  drinking  wine  (Jer.  xxxv.  6-10),  which  in 
the  ancient  Orient  was  a  symbol  of  agricultural 
fertility.  This  element  was  probably  not  limited 
to  any  single  clan;  the  same  conservative  tend- 
ency appears  in  various  incidents  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. For  example,  in  the  narrative  of  Cain 
and  Abel  a  distinct  preference  is  shown  for  Abel, 
the  pastoral  nomad,  over  Cain,*the  agriculturist. 
And  again  in  Genesis  ix.  20-27  the  Rechabite 
point  of  view  is  represented  in  the  story  of  Noah 
and  the  vineyard  which  he  planted.  Consult  the 
Old  Testament  theologies  of  Oehler,  Schultz,  and 
Dillmann;  also  Smend,  Alttestamentliche  Reli- 
gionsgeschichte  (Freiburg,  1893);  Robertson 
Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1894) ;  Bennett,  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  (ib., 
1895) ;  Budde,  The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile 
(New  York,  1899). 

RECIDIVISTS  (from  Lat.  recidivus,  falling 
back,  from  recidere,  to  fall  back,  from  re-9  back 
again,  anew  -+-  cadere,  to  fall).  .The  term  ap- 
plied in  penology  to  those  who  have  been  more 
than  once  sentenced  for  crime,  i.e.  old  offenders. 
It  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  effectiveness 
of  penal  systems  that  according  to  official  returns 
from  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  the  recidi- 
vists are  40  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation. Z.  R.  Brockway  estimated  the  percentage 
in  the  prisons  of  New  York  at  not  less  than  60; 
while  W.  D.  Morrison,  of  England,  estimates  that 
the  percentage  is  not  less  than  70.  It  is  even 
possible  to  find  an  individual  who  has  been  ar- 
rested 1000  times,  while  in  the  large  cities,  eyen  of 
America,  individuals  who  have  served  more  than 
100  short  sentences  are  by  no  means  unknown. 
H.  M.  Boies  estimates  that  "at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  crimes  in  America  are  committed  by  recidi- 
vists and  that  the  yearly  cost  of  their  incarcera- 
tion could  be  estimated  at  $400,000,000." 

Yvernes  in  his  work,  La  Rfcidive  en  Europe, 
gives  the  following  table : 


RELAPSED 


Once .... 
Twice.. 
Thrice. 


England, 
1871 


Prisoners 


7c 
18% 
44% 


,,  rek'a-bits  (Heb.  Rekabim, 
from  Rekab,  Rechab).  A  Kenite  clan  (see 
Kenites)  who  retained  their  nomadic  habits 
and  mode  of  life  in  the  midst  of  agricultural 
Palestine.  The  notices  of  them  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  too  few  to  make  it  possible  to 


Sweden, 
1871 


Thieves 
64% 

28% 
18% 


France, 
1830-74 


Tried 

45% 
30% 
35% 


Italy. 
1870 


Tried 

eo% 

30% 
10% 


Scotland 


16% 
13% 


According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  percentage 
of  recidivists  in  the  United  States  was  26.42. 
This  is  undoubtedly  far  too  low,  as  criminals  in 
America  conceal  their  identity  by  passing  from 
State  to  State.  None  of  the  foregoing  figures  can 
be  accepted  as  absolute,  and  comparisons  between 


BBCID1V18TS.  866  BECIFBOCITY. 

countries  are  unsatisfactory  because  of  varying  BEdPBOGITT  (from  Lat.  reciprocus,  alter- 
laws  and  differing  degrees  of  success  in  enforcing  nating,  reciprocal).  A  tariff  policy  under  which 
them.  The  statistics  serve  roughly  to  show  that  two  or  more  sets  of  tariffs  contemporaneously  ex- 
recidivism  is  a  serious  aspect  of  crime  and  to  ist;  a  high  schedule  of  duties  for  countries  which 
throw  light  on  the  practical  question  of  crime  pre-  have  entered  into  no  special  agreement  with  the 
vention.  enacting  country,  and  one  or  more  lower  schedules 

Dr&hms  has  figured  from  various  sources  the  for  such  others  as  may  be  willing  to  offer  corre- 
percentage  of  recidivists  in  the  different  countries  spondingly  reduced  schedules  in  return.  The  reci- 
as  follows:  procity  system  sprang  up  as  a  means  of  relief 

from  the  old  navigation  laws,  and  was  then  grad- 

Percentage  ually  extended,  not  only  to  tariff  duties,  but  to 
general  matters  of  commercial  privilege  as  well. 
The  organization  of  the  German  Zollverein  (q.v.) 
gave  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  idea  of  mutual  free- 
dom of  exchange;  and  the  movement  thus  begun 
gradually  developed  into  a  semi-free-trade  era, 
which  lasted  until  about  1870.  Great  Britain  re- 
pealed the  corn  laws  during  the  years  succeeding 


England.. 
Germany. 
Holland.. 
France..., 
Belgium.. 
Norway... 
Prussia.. 


Tear 


1897 

66 

89.7 

•••*•• 

U 

1895 

41 

1898 

39 

1896 

60 

1898 

82 

It  is  clear  that  short  sentences  and  fines  do  not  *846'  an<*  l?  .  I860  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
protect  society  against  instinctive  and  profes-  *J*nce  fining  bberal  commercial  concessions, 
sional  criminals.  Nothing  short  of  permanent  ^«  was  followed  by  some  twenty-seven  other  re- 
incarceration  should  be  thought  of  in\nany  in-  "Pro<*}  arrangements  between  the  leading  Euro- 
stances.  In  oth«*s  where  the  possibility  of  re-  ***?  States ■w1hwh  J**"}***  ™ ^t  fiwdm  <rf 
form  may  still  be  admitted  the  indeterminate  sen-  f*ch**f'  f  ?  >T  VWSJ"?  ?'  w^ 
tence'may  wisely  be  employed.  In  England  the  J"  S^Tf^-J?  /i£«  /££*  ™lmmated  m 
Habitual  Offenders  Act  deprives  the  recidivist  of  **  liberal  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857.  Very  generous 

the  presumption  of  innocence  until  guilt  is  proved  $P^  £  J™VS?%  ^  ^W  .*? 

and  keens  him  under  surveillance  when  not  in  Umted  States  wlth  the  German  Zollverein  and 

and  keeps  urn  under  surveillance  wnen  not  in  M  ^       respectively  (1844  and  1859),  but  both 

prison.    A  few  timid  experiments  have  been  made  ?  •jTaT  #      *•«    *  *«*«rj,  "«^  »~ 

here  and  there  by  American  commonwealths  in        J^T  °f  ratmcauon-    . 

the   direction  of  greater  severity  toward   'sec-  .    «?  fi™*^L ^J*"ment  "5  ^JP0^  T 

ond   offenders,'   but    in   general    American    law  *J  ^e  ^J^,  Stft*~  M  fouj?d  m  the  f*^^ 

on  this   subject  is  lax  and   unscientific.     Sen-  t^J*  of   1864'     Between  the  years    1846  and 

timentalisni,  indifference,  and  a  prevailing  belief  1855»  lt  **•  several  times  sought  to  secure  the 

(which  has  no  basis  in  fact)   that  criminals  in  passage  of    concurrent  legislation    by  the  two 

general  are  victims  of  circumstances  and  may  countries,  making  mutual  tariff concessions.  These 

usually  be  'reformed'  by  humane  treatment,  have  fffor«  failed— partly  for  political  reasons    but 

made  the  United  States  a  veritable  paradise  of  kj-gejy  because  of  difficulties  connected  with  the 

professional    offenders.      Consult:    Yvernes,    La  allied  questions  of  fisheries  and  the  imvigation  of 

rteidive  en  Europe  (Paris,  1874)  ;  Wines,  Punish-  Jhe    Samt   Lawrence.     Finally,   the    reciprocity 

ment  and  Reformation  (Boston,  1895) ;  Drahms,  ^eaty  was  negotiated,  and  passed  by  the  Senate 

The  Criminal  (New  York,  1900).    See  Crimtool-  (receiving  the  Presidents  signature  August  5, 

ogy*  Penology.  1854),  owing  largely  to  personal  work  in  Wash- 

'     ^^       "  ington  by  Lord  Elgin,  then  Governor-General  of 

RECIFE,  ra-sfc'fa.     The  capital  of  the  State  Canada.     As  ultimately  adopted,  the  Canadian 

of  Pernambuco,  Brazil.    See  Pernambuco.  treaty  covered  the  navigation  of  the  Saint  Law- 

RECIFROCAL   (from  Lat.  reciprocus,  alter-  rence  the  fishery  question,  and  provided  for  mu- 

nating,  reciprocal,  probably  from  Vecu*,  back-  *"**  free  ^de  between  Canada  and  the  United 

ward,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  procu*,  for-  States  in  the  producte  of  the  two  countries.    The 

ward,  from  pro,  before) .    One  number  is  said  to  immediate  effect  of  the  treaty  was  apparently  to 

be  the  reciprocal  of  another  if  their  product  is  stimulate  trade.  IU  popularity,  however  received 

1  1  a  severe  blow  in  the  crisis  of  1857,  which  reduced 

unity.  E.g.  a.  -  =  1,  hence  a  and  -  are  recipro-  both  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States 

?  a  i  in  the  Canadian  trade,  but  the  volume  of  business 

cals.    Also   %-   =1,  hence    r  and  -  are  recip-  almost  immediately  revived.    Various  complaints, 

60  however,    arose    against    continuing    under    the 

rocals.     The  term  is  variously  used  in  geome-  treaty,  a  principal  objection  being  that  the  Cana- 

try.    See  Pole  and  Polar  ;  Duality.  dians  were  not  keeping  good  faith.    Commission- 

Recipbocal  Equations.     An  equation  is  said  era  of  the  United  States  examining  into  the  advis- 

to  be  reciprocal  when  its  roots  admit  of  being  ability  of  the  reciprocity  relations  made  diamet- 

,  .  _  , ,     .  1      _     .,  rically  opposite  reports.    Between  1860  and  1865, 

arranged  in  pairs  of  the  form  r,    - .    In  the  case  the  queation  of  abrogating  the  treaty  was  much 

of  a  reciprocal  equation  of  even  degree  the  00-  discussed  in  Congress.     The  strained   relations 

efficients  of  the  terms  equidistant  from  the  ex-  with  England  on  account  of  the  Alabama  claims 

tremes  are  equal  and  have  the  same  sign.    In  the  brought  the  question  to  the  front  and  finally,  in 

case  of  those  of  odd  degree,  the  coefficients  of  1865,  a  Senate  resolution  terminating  the  agree- 

the  terms  equidistant  from  the  extremes  have  the  ment  was  concurred  in  by  the  House,  being  signed 

same  absolute  value  and  have  either  the  same  or  by  the  President  January  18, 1865.   The  relations 

opposite  signs.    One  root  of  a  reciprocal  equation  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  under  the  treaty 

of  odd  degree  must  therefore  be  +  1  or  —  1.    Di-  closed  March  17  of  the  same  year.     Since  that 

viding  by  #±1,  such  an  equation  reduces  to  one  time  numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  renew 

of  even  degree.  the  reciprocity  trade  relations  between  the  two 
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countries;  in  1866  by  a  Canadian  delegation;  in  began  to  be  advocated  in  the  United  States  as  a 
1869  by  Sir  John  Rose;  in  1873  by  George  Brown  definite  tariff  policy.  The  revision  of  the  tariff 
and  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  and  in  1890-92  by  by  the  Republicans  in  1833  was  unsatisfactory 
.  Hon.  Robert  Bond,  all  with  no  result.  So  also  to  the  manufacturers,  who  were  beginning  to 
various  bills  and  resolutions  for  reciprocity  with  build  up  an  export  trade,  and  who  wanted  larger 
Canada  were  tabled  or  voted  down  in  Congress  foreign  markets.  In  1883  a  treaty  was  nego- 
from  time  to  time.  Attempted  amendments  to  tiated  with  Mexico,  and  in  1884  one  with 
tariff  bills  met  the  same  fate.  The  most  recent  Spain  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  another 
development  in  the  struggle  for  better  trade  rela-  with  Santo  Domingo,  were  arranged,  but  they 
tioos  with  Canada  has  been  the  appointment  of  were  all  either  killed  or  withdrawn  by  Presi- 
the  'Joint  High  Commission,'  which  was  to  settle  dent  Cleveland.  In  1884  President  Arthur, 
all  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  under  authority  from  Congress,  sent  a  corn- 
including  reciprocity.  Its  work  has  thus  far  had  mission  to  visit  the  South  American  coun- 
no  result.  tries  and  discuss  the  question  of  reciprocity  with 

An  important  experiment  in  reciprocity  was  their  governments.  On  its  return,  a  report  was 
undertaken  in  the  treaty  of  1875  between  the  ma<*e  by  the  commission  in  which  tariff  reduc- 
United  States  and  Hawaii.  The  plan  of  annex-  *ion8  on  wool  and  sugar  were  laid  down  as  a 
ing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  been  brought  for-  necessary  basis  for  reciprocity  with  South  Amer- 
ward  several  times  before  1875,  and  one  or  two  ica>  an<*  practical  failure  in  negotiations  was  re- 
abortive  efforts  to  secure  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  ported  as  a  result  of  the  commission's  lack  of 
them  had  been  made.  What  finally  forced  the  power  to  hold  out  promises  of  such  concessions, 
question  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  was  the  About  this  time  President  Cleveland  took  office 
growing  power  of  England  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  (1886)  and  sought  to  secure  general  tariff  re- 
development of  British  trade  with  the  islands,  vision,  in  place  of  further  efforts  to  get  reciprocity 
added  to  the  fact  that  American  citizens  had  ac-  treaties.  A  Republican  majority,  however,  ap- 
quired  large  holdings  of  land  in  Hawaii,  and  were  peared  in  the  Congress  which  met  in  1889,  and 
desirous  of  receiving  discriminating  trade  ad-  *****  party  concluded  to  act  upon  the  recommenda- 
vantages.  The  signal  for  action  was  given  by  in-  ti°n  made  by  the  South  American  commission 
ternal  disturbances  in  the  islands  in  1874,  and  ^at  a  Pan-American  congress  be  summoned  to 
the  accession  of  a  king  strongly  favorable  to  discuss  trade  relations.  Such  a  congress  met  in 
American  interests.  A  treaty  was  finally  nego-  188d  at  Washington,  under  the  title  of  the  "In- 
tiated  and  was  signed  by  the  President  April  17,  ternational  American  Conference."  This  body 
1875,  going  into  effect  June  30.  A  bill  to  make  favored  reciprocity,  but  indicated  that  tariff 
the  modifications  of  duties  rendered  necessary  by  treaties  must  be  based  upon  real  reductions  of 
the  treaty  was  brought  up  and  passed  in  the  duty  on  important  articles.  Many  delegates  ex- 
House  of  Representatives.  By  this  treaty  the  pressed  great  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States  admitted,  free  of  duty,  sugar  and  United  States  in  this  respect,  and  the  general  re- 
a  few  tropical  products,  including  rice,  while  suit  of  the  conference  was  rather  discouraging. 
Hawaii  relieved  of  duty  various  kinds  of  agricul-  A  considerable  surplus  had  been  accumulated 
tural  and  meat  products  as  well  as  machinery  and  in  the  national  treasury  during  the  first  Cleve- 
other  manufactures.  At  the  time  the  treaty  was  land  administration,  and  it  was  desired  by  the  Re- 
adopted,  our  imports  from  Hawaii  amounted  to  publicans  on  coming  into  office  in  1889  to  reduce 
about  $1,300,000  annually,  our  exports  being  a  incomes  without  lowering  the  tariff  in  general. 
little  over  $600,000.  No  reduction  in  the  price  of  This  was  done  by  the  McKinley  Act  ( 1890) ,  which 
sugar  resulting,  there  naturally  occurred  a  great  admitted  raw  sugar  free  of  duty,  and  offered  a 
increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  lands  in  Hawaii  bounty  to  domestic  sugar-growers.  At  the  same 
and  a  great  growth  in  exports  of  sugar  to  the  time,  it  was  sought  to  appease  our  exporters 
United  States.  This  meant,  of  course,  a  corre-  (who  wanted  larger  markets)  by  using  the  re- 
sponding loss  of  duties  to  our  Government  with-  duction  of  sugar  duties  as  a  means  of  forcing 
out  any  compensating  growth  of  exports  to  the  corresponding  reductions  in  foreign  tariffs.  This 
islands.  Our  imports  were  $4,606,444  in  1880,  attempt  was  made  in  Sec.  3  of  the  McKinley  Act, 
$8,887,497  in  1885,  $12,313,908  in  1890,  $7,888,961  known  as  the  reciprocity  section,  in  which  the 
in  1895,  and  $17,187,380  in  1898;  as  against  ex-  President  was  ordered  to  impose  specified  duties 
ports  of  $2,086,190,  $2,787,922,  $4,711,417,  $3,-  upon  raw  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides, 
723,057,  and  $5,907,155  during  the  same  years,  otherwise  to  be  admitted  free,  unless  the  countries 
Most  of  the  imports  were  of  sugar,  and  it  was  of  origin  should  grant  us  compensating  tariff  con- 
estimated  that  the  duties  lost  to  the  United  cessions.  These  provisions  had  been  brought 
States  during  the  life  of  the  treaty  ranged  from  about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
$2,000,000  to  $12,000,000  a  year.  In  1883  the  who  regarded  some  concessions  to  our  agricul- 
question  of  renewing  the  treaty  (first  con-  tural  and  exporting  interests  as  a  political  neces- 
cluded  for  seven  years)  came  up  in  Congress  sity.  The  principal  article  included  in  the  reci- 
and  strong  opposition  to  it  was  shown ;  but  a  new  procity  section  was,  of  course,  sugar;  and  this 
agreement  was  finally  ratified  and  put  into  ef-  was  admirably  adapted  for  use  as  a  basis- for 
feet  (December  7,  1887).  The  growth  of  hostile  tariff  bargaining,  because  of  the  sugar  bounty 
feeling  displayed  during  this  reciprocity  struggle  system  of  Europe.  The  bounty  system  had  re- 
had,  however,  alarmed  the  sugar  interests,  who  suited  in  tremendous  overproduction  of  sugar  and 
now  began  to  fear  the  ultimate  abrogation  of  had  thus  led  to  a  great  desire  to  find  outside  free 
their  reciprocity  privilege.  This  fear  led  to  a  markets  for  it.  In  the  debate  on  the  McKinley 
vigorous  annexation  movement  in  the  islands,  re-  reciprocity  section  the  meaning  of  the  policy  was 
suiting  eventually  in  the  annexation  of  the  explained  with  greater  fullness  than  ever  before, 
islands  in  1898.  It  was  shown  (1)  that  the  products  admitted  to 

During  the  decade  1880-1890  reciprocity  first  the  United  States  must  not  compete  with  those 
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produced  by  us;    (2)   that  the  countries  traded  of  reciprocity  treaties.    A  bill  providing  for  both 
with  must  be  such  as  would  take  our  surplus  of  had  been  drafted,  and  was  early  introduced,  by 
manufactures  and  farm  produce ;  and   ( 3 )   that  Mr.  Dingley.     In  this  bill  as  first  presented,  rm- 
the  volume  of  trade  gained  by  us  under  any  agree-  procity,  like  that  of  the  McKinley  Act,  was  eon- 
ment  must  be  fully  equivalent  to  that  granted  to  templated.     The  original  draft  offered  moderate 
the  foreign  country.     The  McKinley  Act  was  ad-  reductions  of  duty  upon  various  commodities,  but 
judged    constitutional    by    the    Supreme    Court  while  the  bill  was  under  debate  an  amendment 
( Fields  vs.  Clark  and  Boyd  vs.  U.  S. )  and  Mr.  was  offered  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate 
John  W.  Foster,  representing  the  State  Depart-  reciprocity  treaties  which  should  later  be  ratified 
merit,  negotiated  treaties  under  it  with  Brazil,  by  the  Senate.     As  finally  passed,  the  act  thus 
Spain  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  England  for  authorized    the   Executive    to    conclude   treaties 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  Guiana,  and  the  based  upon  a  few  unimportant,  commodities  and 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands.      Treaties  were  to  negotiate  such  other  reciprocity  treaties  as  he 
also   signed    with    Santo    Domingo,    Guatemala,  might  deem  appropriate  for  submission  to  the 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  Senate.    President  McKinley,  under  this  act,  ap- 
These  treaties  closely  resembled  one  another  and  pointed  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson  special  commission- 
were  designed  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  South  er   for   the   negotiation   of   reciprocity   treaties. 
American  reciprocity.    They  all  included  reduc-  Treaties   were  negotiated   and  proclaimed  with 
tions  of  duty  on  live  animals,  some  grains,  corn,  France,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  Italy.    Later,  an 
meat  products,  bridge-building  materials,  cotton-  arrangement  with  Switzerland  was  executed.    No 
seed  and  its  products,  cars,  wagons,  etc.,  railway  agreements  with  South  American  countries  were 
materia],  timber  and  iron  for  ship-building,  and  entered  into.     The  treaties  with   the  European 
engines.   Colombia,  Haiti,  and  Venezuela  declined  countries  mentioned  gave  us  favorable  treatment 
to  make  tariff  treaties;  and  President  Harrison,  for  a  few  agricultural  products,  oils,  and  some 
therefore,  enforced  against  them  the  retaliatory  machinery.     These    reciprocity   treaties   are  the 
duties  provided  in  the  McKinley  Act.     Treaties  only    ones     now    in    operation.      Mr.    Kasson, 
of  a  rather  different  sort  were  negotiated  with  however,  negotiated  treaties  with  various  coun- 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  by  which  we  se-  tries  under  the  clauses  of  the  Dingley  Act,  au- 
cured  some  reductions  on  certain  cereals,  meat  thorizing  the  President  to  secure  such  agreements 
products,  Hour,  etc.,  and  on  sundry  manufactures  as  he  might  deem  best  for  submission  to  the  Sen- 
of  cotton,  wood,  chemicals,  and  machinery.  These  ate.     These   'Kasson   treaties'   included  treaties 
were   the  so-called   'beet-sugar  treaties.'     Little  with  France,  Great  Britain  on  behalf  of  Barba- 
effect  could  be  seen  as  a  consequence  of  the  re-  does,  British  Guiana,  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands, 
ci procity  treaties,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  dur-  Jamaica,    and    Bermuda,    Denmark    for    Saint 
ing  the  life  of  these  agreements  trade  conditions  Croix,  and  with  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  and  Santo 
all  over  the  world  were  much  disturbed,  so  that  Domingo.     These     had     nearly     all     been    sent 
the  period  was  not  a  good  one  for  observing  their  to  the  Senate  by  the  end  of  1899.     They  were 
working.     In   general,   their  effects   were   slight  coldly  received  and  referred  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
and  confined  to  a  few  countries,  while  imports  tions  Committee.    The  treaties  with  South  Amer- 
were  more  largely  stimulated  than  exports.     So  ican  countries  were  chiefly  concerned  from  onr 
far  as  the  latter  grew  at  all,  the  increase  is  found  side  with  reductions  of  duty  on  cane  sugar  and 
in  cereals,  iron,  steel,  etc.  tropical  fruits,  wool,  and  a  few  other  products, 

The  accession  of  President  Cleveland  to  office  that  with  France  made  some  concessions  on  knit 

for  the  second  time  (1893)  was  the  signal  for  an  goods,   bric-a-brac,   cheap   jewelry,   cutlery,  and 

effort  to  reduce  the  tariff.    A  bill  introduced  by  similar  small  articles.     None  of  them  wTas  seri- 

William  L.  Wilson  for  this  purpose  retained  raw  ously   discussed  except  that   with    France,  and 

sugar  on  the  free  list  as  well  as  coffee,  tea,  and  even  in  that  case,  so  loud  a  protest  was  raised  by 

hides,  and  reduced  the  bounty  to  domestic  grow-  manufacturers  who  conceived  their  interests  to 

ers.     In  the  Senate,  however,  the  tariff  on  raw  be  attacked  that  the  treaty  was  pigeonholed.    It 

sugar  was  restored.    It  had  not  been  intended  by  wTas,  however,  very  generally  conceded  that  the 

Mr.  Wilson  to  interfere  with  the  existing  reci-  terms  of  this  agreement  were  unexceptionable.   A 

procity  treaties,  although  he  did  intend  to  repeal  general  reciprocity  discussion  began  in  the  news- 

the  section  granting  power  to  impose  retaliatory  papers,  and  protectionists  displayed  a  strong  dis- 

dutiea.     The   re-imposition  of  the   sugar  tariff,  position  to  repudiate  the  whole  reciprocity  policy, 

however,  ipso  facto  abrogated  the  treaties,  and  It  was  more  and  more  felt  that  danger  inhered 

protests  were  filed  by  the  representatives  of  Ger-  in  the  discussion  of  such  treaties,  because  of  the 

many  and  Austria,  while  complaints  were  made  probability  that  they  would  make  a  breach  in  the 

by  Brazil,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  protection  system  which  might  lead  to  too  general 

Santo  Domingo.   Trade,  however,  does  not  appear  tariff    revision.      This    opinion     was    distinctly 

to  have  been  materially  affected  by  the  abroga-  voiced  in  the  so-called  'reciprocity  convention'  of 

tion  of  the  reciprocity  treaties,  save  in  one  or  two  manufacturers,  which  met  in  Washington  in  Oc- 

un important   cases.      In   some   instances   an   im-  tober,  1901.  President  McKinley,  however,  seemed 

provement  in  trade  followed.     One  of  the  first  inclined  to  recede  from  his  advanced  protectionist 

acts  of  the  Republicans,  as  they  gradually  re-  position,  and  in  a  noteworthy  speech  at  the  Buf- 

gained   power  after  the  passage   of  the  Wilson  falo  Exposition,  just  prior  to  his  assassination,  in 

bill,   was   to  announce  their  allegiance  to  reci-  September,   1901,  had  taken  strong  ground  for 

procity  as  a  policy.    A  crop  of  bills  and  resolu-  reciprocity.    This  gave  a  factitious  impetus  to  the 

tions  on  the  subject  came  up  in  the  first  session  reciprocity  movement  which   ultimately  concen- 

of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  and  were  referred  trated  its  strength  in  an  effort  to  secure  reci- 

to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  procity  with  Cuba. 

The  Republican  victory  of  1896  was  interpreted        No  treaty  with  Cuba  had  been  negotiated  by 

as  a  verdict  in  favor  of  higher  tariff  duties  and  Mr.  Kasson.    This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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war  and  subsequent  negotiations  with  Spain  American  diplomacy.  According  to  European 
lasted  during  the  time  that  his  reciprocity  nego-  usage,  treaties  incorporating  the  'most-favored 
tiations  with  the  various  countries  were  in  prog-  nation  clause'  assure  to  the  signatory  countries 
ress.  After  the  United  States  had  assumed  con-  treatment  as  favorable  as  that  granted  to  any 
trol  of  Cuba,  it  imposed  upon  the  constitutional  other  nation.  Tariff  concessions  made  to  others 
convention  of  the  Cubans  the  so-called  Piatt  become  at  once  common  to  all  nations  having 
Amendment,  which  was  passed,  after  much  oppo-  'most-favored'  relations  with  the  country  making 
sit  ion,  partly  on  the  strength  of  an  alleged  prom-  such  concessions.  On  the  other  hand,  American 
ise  made  by  President  McKinley  to  a  delegation  statesmen  have  adhered  consistently  to  the  view 
of  Cubans  that,  should  the  amendment  be  ac-  that  trade  concessions  offered  by  it  to  some  other 
eepted,  he  would  secure  a  large  tariff  reduction  country  need  not  become  common  to  a  third  coun- 
for  Cuban  sugar  exported  to  the  United  States,  try  unless  that  third  country  grants  concessions 
President  Roosevelt  attempted  to  fulfill  this  sup-  similar  to  those  of  the  second  country.  It  has 
posed  promise  by  urging  Cuban  reciprocity  upon  been  noted  that  under  the  European  view  of  the 
Congress  at  the  session  1901-02.  A  bill  provid-  most-favored  nation  clause  the  reciprocity 
ing  for  a  mutual  20  per  cent,  reduction  of  duties  treaties  adopted  subsequent  to  1860  inaugurated 
on  Cuban  and  American  products  was  introduced  an  era  of  very  free  trade.  This  was  terminated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  met  with  shortly  after  1870,  owing  partly  to  the  desire  to 
strong  opposition  from  those  representing  beet-  increase  national  customs  revenues,  and  partly  to 
sugar  interests,  which  had  sprung  into  promi-  the  hostilities  engendered  by  war  and  political 
nence  subsequent  to  1890.  These  men  charged  struggles.  Elaborate  tariffs  were  adopted  by  most 
that  the  advocates  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba  were  European  countries  between  1870  and  1885.  These 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  refining  combina-  gradually  developed  into  two  principal  systems — 
tion,  which,  it  was  said,  had  bought  largely  of  that  of  'general  or  conventional'  tariffs  and  that 
Cuban  lands  and  was  seeking  to  secure  cheap  raw  of  'maximum  and  minimum'  tariffs.  The  former 
material  through  reciprocity.  As  a  compromise  is  the  plan  adopted  by  Germany,  Austria,  Swit- 
it  was  proposed  to  grant  the  desired  reductions,  zerland,  and  Italy,  while  the  latter  is  pursued  by 
provided  that  the  protection  accorded  under  the  France,  Russia,  Spain,  Norway,  Greece,  and. Bra- 
Dingley  Act  to  the  process  of  refining  (sugar  zil.  Under  the  general  or  conventional  tariff 
'differential')  should  be  revoked.  Such  an  amend-  system,  a  higher  schedule  is  applied  to  those 
ment  was  incorporated  into  the  reciprocity  bill  countries  which  have  entered  into  no  special  com- 
and  it  was  passed  by  the  House.  The  Senate,  mercial  arrangement,  while  another  or  'eonven- 
however,  objected  to  the  amendment  and  the  tional'  tariff  is  granted  to  those  which  receive 
bill  was  killed  in  committee.  The  autumn  elec-  favored-nation  treatment.  Under  the  maximum 
tiona  (1902)  strengthened  the  Administration,  and  minimum  system  minimum  rates  are  given 
During  the  recess  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  nego-  to  most-favored  nations,  and  the  home  produce  is 
tiated  with  Cuba  and  placed  before  the  Senate  thus  assured  fixed  protection.  Maximum  rates, 
at  the  session  1902-03.  Although  nothing  was  0r  such  others  on  such  articles  as  the  Executive 
then  done,  a  special  session  of  the  Senate  in  the  may  see  fit,  are  enforced  against  nations  not  re- 
spring  of  1903  passed  the  Cuban  treaty.  In  its  ceiving  favored-nation  treatment,  and  the  Execu- 
original  form,  it  secured  important  reductions  on  tive  is  allowed  to  bargain  with  these  other  coun- 
American  agricultural  and  manufactured  prod-  'tries  for  mutual  tariff  concessions.  The  latter 
ucts  exported  to  Cuba  in  return  for  the  conoes-  system  is  of  course  more  flexible  than  the  general 
sion  of  20  per  cent,  on  Cuban  imports  to  the  or  conventional  tariff.  As  against  these  methods, 
United  States,  but  the  beet-sugar  interests  con-  which  might  be  regarded  as  general  reciprocity, 
trived  to  have  it  amended  by  a  clause  providing  our  reciprocity  svstem  must  be  placed  in  the 
that  no  reductions  should  be  granted  to  any  but  light  of  a  series  o"f  special  bargains  based  on  no 
Cuban  sugar  during  the  life  of  the  treaty.  This  systematic  plan.  Reciprocity  in  Europe  to-day 
stipulation  necessarily  implied  the  destruction  of  js  represented  by  the  network  of  commercial 
all  prospect  of  passing  the  other  treaties  nego-  treaties  existing  under  these  two  systems.  These 
tiated  by  Mr.  Kasson  with  South  American  coun-  have  become  exceedingly  complex  and  interde- 
tries,  inasmuch  as  these  were  largely  based  on  pendent.  Whereas  the  older  notion  of  reciprocity 
sugar.  Meantime,  Secretary  Hay  had  negotiated  seemed  to  be  based  on  mutual  concession,  the 
(October-November,  1902)  a  reciprocity  treaty  essential  idea  of  the  policy  to-day  seems  to  be 
with  Newfoundland  whereby  certain  of  our  that  of  retaliation.  A  movement  for  higher  and 
products  were  to  be  admitted  to  that  colony  in  higher  retaliatory  duties  seems  to  be  growing 
exchange  for  bait  privileges  for  our  fishing  ves-  very  general  in  Europe,  while  the  introduction 
sels  in  Newfoundland  ports.  This  treaty  was  of  such  a  system  is  vigorously  urged  in  England, 
pigeonholed  during  the  session  1902-03,  owing  the  classic  country  of  free  trade.  This  is  shown 
to  the  influence  of  New  England  fishing  interests,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  in  the  early  sum- 
During  the  years  1902-03  an  unusually  strong  mer  of  1903  for  an  Imperial  customs  tariff,  or 
agitation  for  reciprocity  with  Canada  sprang  up  reciprocity,  union  between  the  colonies  and  the 
in  the  Northwest  and  in  New  England.  This  mother  country,  which  would  simply  mean  lower 
was  due  to  the  growing  need  for  cheap  lumber,  colonial  tariffs  to  English  exports,  in  exchange 
ores,  and  coal  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  for  retaliatory  English  tariffs  against  foreign 
United  States.  products  competing  with  those  of  the  colonies. 
At  the  present  time  reciprocity  in  Europe  has  The  difficulty,  of  course,  lies  in  the  danger  of 
assumed  a  somewhat  different  form  from  that  making  food  dearer  in  Europe.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  United  States,  served  that  so  soon  as  reciprocity  becomes  gen- 
That  is  primarily  due  to  the  interpretation  put  eral  in  scope  it  is  indistinguishable  on  the  one 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  'most-favored  nation  hand  from  the  idea  of  tariff  revision  and  reduc- 
clause'  in  international  agreements  and  which  dif-  tion,  and  on  the  other  from  that  of  tariff  re- 
fers from  the  meaning  assigned  to  that  clause  in  taliation.    When  not  general  in  scope  it  implies 
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special  arrangements   carrying  benefits  usually  Haut  und  ihre  Beziekung  zu  den  multiplen  3fearo- 

to  special  classes  in  the  community,  at  the  ex-  men    (1882);    and   "Handbuch   der   allgemeinen 

pense  of  other  classes.  Pathologie  des  Kreislaufs  und  der  Ernahrung." 

BECITATIVE   (It.  recitativo,  from  It.,  Lat.  in    Billroth    und    Liicke's    Deutsche    Chirurgti 

recitare,  to  recite).    A  species  of  vocal  composi-  (1883),  as  well  as  articles  in  Virchoufs  Archiv. 

tion  which   differs   from   an   air   in  having  no  BECKONING  (from  reckon,  AS.  ge-receman, 

definite  rhythmical  arrangement,  and  no  decided  Goth,  rahnjan,  OHG.  rehhanon,  Ger.  reehnen.  to 

or  strictly  constructed  melody,  but  approaches,  reckon;  connected  with  AS.  racu,  account,  OHG. 

in  tonal  succession  and  rhythm,  to  the  declama-  rahha,  thing).     In  navigation,  the  reckoning  is 

tory  accents  of  language;  it  is,  in  fact,  as  near  the  calculation  of  the  position  of  the  ship  by 

an  approach  as  possible  to  speech  delivered  in  means  of  observations  of  heavenly  bodies  and  the 

musical  sounds.     When  any  part  of  a  recitative  record  of  courses  and  distances  sailed  which  is 

is  to  be  performed  in  strict  time,  this  is  indi-  to  be  found  in  the  log.    Dead  reckoning  (q.v.)  w 

cated  by  the  words  rec.  a  tempo.    When  a  reci-  where   the   ship's  position   is   computed  merely 

tative  is  accompanied  merely  by  a  few  simple  fr0m  the  record  of  its  movements  made  in  the 

chords  of  an  instrument  it  is  called  recitativo  fog  without  making  astronomical   observations. 

secco  or  parlante,  declaimed  recitative.     When  See  Navigation;  Sailings. 

the  voice  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  por-  «-«•„«        n  ,  ^      ^    /i»AA           *  *>      u 

tion  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  either  KECLTJS,  re W,  Elis£e  (1830-).  A  French 

in    sustained   chords   or    florid    passages,    it   is  geographer,  born  in  the  Gironde.     He  was  edn- 

termed  recitat ivo  accompagnato,  stromentato,  or  cated    in    Rhenish    Prussia,    and    subsequently 

obbligato.    See  Leitmotiv  ;  Melos.  studied  at  Montauban  and  under   Karl  Ritter 

_»_„-_,_,      „. ,      „                   _          ^  at   the   University   of   Berlin.      His    republican 

BECKE,   rek'e,   Chablotte  Elisabeth  Con-  principle9    forCed    him    to    leave    FrancV    after 

fit £TIA  y™DEB'  U8Ual&  kao^n  as  ElJ5*  <  ll**'  the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851, 
1833).  A  German  author,  born  on  the  estate  and  he  then  traveied  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Schdnburg,  m  Courland,  a  daughter  of  Count  United  state  ^  South  America.  After  his 
Friedrich  von  Medem.  In  1771  she  married  ^ron  return  to  France  in  1858  ^  polished  the 
von  der  Recke  from  whom  she  was  divorced  six  re8ults  of  his  travela  ftnd  ^^^^^  studies 
years  later.  Her  unhappy  married  life  and  the  in  ^^  geographical  ^^  %£&  in  contnbu- 
untime ly  death  of  her  daughter  produced  in  her  tiong  ^  th*  j££ie  des  Deux  Monde s  and  the 
an  inclination  to  mysticism  and  spiritualism,  Tour  du  Monde  Hig  repugllailce  to  the  Napo- 
which  was  increased  through  acquaintance  with  leonic  reign  mduCed  him  to  join  the  Interna- 
Caghostro,  whom  she  met  at  the  Court  of  her  tionalfi  in  1869  and  arrested  as  a  soldier  of  the 
sister  Dorothea  Duchess  of  Courland.  In  1784,  Commune  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,  be 
while  she  was  living  at  Karlsbad,  she  was  made  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  Charles 
aware  of  Caghostro  s  character,  and  was  there-  Darwin  and  other  distinguished  scientists  united 
upon  prompted  to  write  Nachricht  yon  des  be-  in  a  petition  to  the  French  Government  for  his 
ruchttgten  Caglxostro  Aufenthalt  \n  Mxta  (1787).  ^^^  0n  the  ground  of  the  services  which  he 
Her  other  books  include  Oeistltche  Lieder  einer  nad  rendered  to  science  and  popular  education, 
vornehmen  KurUindischen  Dame  ( 1780-1815)  and  and  in  1872  his  sentence  was  commuted  into  one 
Qebete  und  religiose  Betrachtungen  (1826).  •  0f  banishment  He  then  established  himself  in 
BECKE,  Ernst  von  deb  (1848—).  A  Danish  Switzerland  until  he  returned  to  France  under 
poet,  born  in  Copenhagen.  His  first  lyric  drama,  the  amnesty  of  1879.  In  1882,  however,  he  was 
Bertran' de  Born  (1872),  with  music  by  P.  condemned  with  Prince  Krapotkin  as  a  leader 
Heise,  achieved  an  immediate  success  at  the  and  organizer  of  the  anarchist  movement  and 
Royal  Theatre,  and  retains  its  popularity.  His  •gain  fled  to  Switzerland.  Twelve  years  later 
other  works  also  show  marked  dramatic  ability.  ne  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  twenty 
They  include:  Lyriske  Digte  (1876);  Kong  years.  While  in  exile  in  Switzerland  he  began 
Liuvigild  og  hans  Bonner  (1878),  a  tragedy;  nis  masterpiece,  Nouvelle  geographic  universelle 
Knud  og  Magnus  (1881),  a  tragedy;  Fru  (20.  vols.,  1874-94).  This  work,  which  was  pub- 
Jeanna  (1891),  an  opera;  and  Hertuginden  of  Hshed  in  English  under  the  title  The  Earth  and 
Burgund  (1891),  a  play.  He  also  wrote  two  ?t*  Inhabitants,  containing  over  thirty-five  ban- 
creditable  books  on  Danish  verse,  Principeme  dred  maps,  in  addition  to  numerous  engravings, 
for  den  danske  Verskunst,  etc.  (1881),  and  is  an  evidence  of  Reclus's  remarkable  talent  for 
Dansk  Versloerei  kortfattet  Fremstilling  (1885).  exposition  and  his  extraordinary  scientific  knowl- 

BECKLIN GH ATJSEN,   rekllng-hou'zcn,  **•    °*  n Vtberr ^^^L^J^J^^ 

Fbiedrich  von  ( 1833- ) .    A  German  pathologist  »bould,  ■*  ma(k  of  ^J™^]™7 ;  *thr  *"  ™!  '> 

born  in  Gtttersloh,  Westphalia.     He  studied  in  Enf'  trans     The  Earth    1871)    andLe,  pk*o- 

Bonn,  Wtirzburg,  and  Berlin,  1852-55,  graduating  fneneste^estres,  le  monde  et  les  mtttores  (1872). 

from  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  took  up  pathol-  In    189*    he    became   profe^r   of   comparative 

ogy  under  Virchow,  and  later  pursued  his  studies  £°SraP*7   at  ^^"JFTt  °f  ^"S^tt  •% 

inVienna,  Rome,  and  Paris.    After  serving  as  an  Se.°utbreaIL.0f  the  ClV,j   War.m  **  V™^ 

assistant  to  Virchow  in  the  Pathological  Insti-  f£^^ 

tute  in  Berlin,  he  became,  in  1865,  professor  of  arousing  pubhc  ^ympathy  in  France  for  the  ad- 

pathological    anatomy    in    Kdnigsberg,    whence  m«istration  of  President  Lincoln, 

he  was  called  six  months  later  to  Wdrzburg,  and  BECLTJSE   (OF.,  Fr.  rectus,  from  Lat.  reclu- 

thence,  in  1872,  to  the  University  of  Strassburg.  sus,  p.p.  of  recludere,  to  shut  up,  from  re-,  back 

His   researches   in   pathology,   especially  of  the  again,  anew  +  claudere,  to  close).     One  of  a 

nervous  system,  have  been  notable  and  valuable,  class  of  hermits  who,  from  a  motive  of  special 

Among  his  contributions  to  literature  are:  Die  penance,  or  with  a  view  to  the  more  strict  ob- 

Lymphgefdsse  und  ihre  Beziehung  zum  Binde-  servance  of  Christian  perfection,  remained  shut 
gewebe  (1861) ;  Ueber  die  multiplen  Fibrome  der  «  up  from  all  converse,  in  a  cell  or  other  place  of 
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strict  retirement.     To  avoid  the  danger  of  the  familiarity  and  is  known  only  through  attendant 

practice   ministering    to    mere    self-will    or    to  circumstances  either  past  or  present, 

fanatical  and  unbalanced  austerity,  it  was  strict-  Recognition  has  performed  a  very  important 

ly  regulated   from   the    middle   of   the   seventh  biological  function   in  the  history  of  the   race, 

century;  and  the  recluse,  who  must  be  a  person  It  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  organism 

of  tried  virtue,  was  with  due  solemnity  locked  adapts  itself  to  its  environment.     Like  many  of 

up  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot  or  the  bishop,  the  more  important  emotions — fear,  anger,  sym- 

who  placed  his  seal  upon  the  door,  not  to  be  re-  pathy — it  is  deeply  rooted  in  instinct.    The  ani- 

moved  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop  him-  mal  learns  to  trust  that  which  is  familiar,  that 

self.    Nuns  also  were  found  to  practice  the  same  which  has  stood  the  test  of  acquaintance,  and  to 

voluntary  seclusion,  especially  under  the  rules  show  distrust  in  the  face  of  the  novel  and  un- 

of  the  Benedictine,   Franciscan,  and   Cistercian  tried.     Thus   have   developed,    side   by   side,    a 

Orders.    Consult:  Pavy,  Lea  recluseries  (Lyons,  pleasant  aggressive  mood  of  confidence  in  pres- 

1875) ;  Hauber,  Leben  und  Wirken  der  Einge-  ence  of  the  known  and  an  unpleasant  shrinking 

schlossenen  ( Schaffhausen,  1844).  mood  of  diffidence  and  dislike  in  presence  of  the 

«t»vui«rmir/%w  /x    x               ^ •     *  unknown.     The  refined  and  modified  successors 

RECOGNITION  (Lat.  recogntHo,  from  recog-  of  these  instinctive  attitudes  persist  in  our  moods 

noscere    to  know  again,  from  re-,  back  again,  of  familiarity  and  unfamiliarity. 

Z?£*2ff^wft  Bibliography.     Hoeffding,    Outlines   of   Psy- 

ccr^to  know).    An  object  is  said  to  be   recog  fMuHn    (New  York,    1891);    Wolfe,   in   Philo- 

m*d'  when  it  appears  as  familiar.     Thus  one  8<yph^ohey  studien,    vol.    Hi.     (Leipzig,    188«) ; 

J*0?1"2*8 . a.n   acq™"* t**ce   or  a   locality   that  Lehmann,  id.,  vols,  v.,  vii.    (ib.,    1889;    1892); 

has  Been  visited  before.    Reposition  stands  mid-  Hoeffding,    id.t   viii.    (ib.,    1893);    Kfilpe,    Out- 

3S  "TT  **  £S«.!S  ^BSTJ'JSK:  lines  of  Psychology   (New  York,  1895) ;  Ward, 


elty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  affective  indif-  Mind  fc    sf  u     **     j^don,  1893-94) ;  Titche' 

ferenee  which  characterizes  the  cognition  of  a  j^      of> Psyc}u)logy   (New  York,  1899); 

well-worn  environment    on  the  other.     Associa-  g'          Principle!  of  Psychology    (New  York, 

ions  apart,  unknown  objects  tend  to  arouse  a  ^       gull     P0t^4,  Zf   Psychology    (New 

feeling  of  uneasiness    or  even  of  alarm;   very  York  1891 ) .    For  ww^itic^n  as  an  expVrimental 

amiliar  objects,  such  as  one's  tools,  or  break-  meth^       '  Memoby. 

fast  table  or  writing  desk,  tend  to  become  in-  '     

different,  taken  for  granted,  while  objects  which  RECOGNITION  MARKS.  The  bars  and 
are  encountered  occasionally  produce  a  mildly  stripes  of  various  animals  which  Wallace  thinks 
pleasant  mood  which  forms  the  core  of  recog-  serve  for  recognition  by  animals  of  their  own 
nition.  There  is  a  fourth  stage  in  the  affective  species.  He  claims  that  color  for  recognition  is 
reaction  which  appears  in  tedium  or  ennui.  At  "a  totally  distinct  category,  to  some  extent  an- 
ting stage  active  interest  has  gone  beyond  its  tagonistic  or  complementary"  to  protective  col- 
indifference  point  and  has  passed  into  monotony,  oration  (q.v.).  Recognition  colors  and  markings 
One  is  said  to  feel  bored,  to  be  tired  of  one's  are  prevalent  among  butterflies  and  moths,  and 
surroundings,  etc«.  among  them  "its  chief  function  may  have  been  to 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate  between  secure  the  pairing  together  of  individuals  of  the 

recognition  and  cognition.     In   fact,   the  terms  same  species."    Recognition  marks  during  flight 

have  often  been  used  indiscriminately.     But  it  are  very  important  for  all  birds  which  congre- 

it  better  to  reserve  the  word  cognition  for  the  gate  in  flocks  or  which  migrate  together;   and 

identification  of  well-known  or  commonplace  ob-  they  usually  consist  of  well-contrasted  markings 

jects  which  do  not  arouse  the  recognitive  mood,  on  the  wings  and  tail.    These  markings  occur  in 

or  again,  of  objects  whose  kind  is  well  known,  pigeons,  hawks,  finches,  warblers,  ducks,  etc.,  and 

although  the   individual   perceived  may  be  un-  are  illustrated  graphically  in  Bird  Lore,  vol.  iii. 

known.  (New  York,  1901).    Recognition  marks  occur  in 

Recognition    is    closely    related    to    memory  many  mammals,  such  as  the  zebra,  many  ante- 

(q.v.).    In  memory,  it  is  a  recollection  that  ap-  lopes,  gazelles,  and  allied  African  forms,  includ- 

pears  familiar.     The  remembrance  of  a  debate  ing  the  eland,  koodoo,  etc. 

in  which  one  took  part,  or  of  a  fire  witnessed  Qn  the  other  hand,  objectors  assert  that  such 

last  week,  bears  the  mark  of  familiarity  in  the  Gripes  and  spots  are  for  protection,  i.e.  conceal- 

senae  that  it  comes  before  one  as  a  part  of  past  ment    (8ee  Protective  Coix>bation),   and  that 

experience.     In  recognition,  it  is  a  present  per-  tney  represent  "spots  or  streaks  of  sunlight  pass- 

<*p*um--the   object  before   one-that  is   famil-  {       throu01   fol^     or  reflected   from   leaves." 

wr     The  recognition  need  not  refer  explicitly  Consult.  Wallace,  Darwinism  (New  York,  1889)  ; 

to  the  past;  the  memory  always  does.  Pocock,     "Antelopes     and     Their     Recognition 

There  are  two  forms  of  recognition:  direct  and  Marks/>  in  Natur£  voL  lxii#  ( London,  1900). 
indirect.     (1)   In  direct  recognition  there  arises 

at  once  a   belief   that   the   object   perceived    is  BECOGNIZANCE,  re-kdg'nl-zons  or  re-kdnl- 


object  is  my  neighbor's  dog,  Rover.'  In  the  first  himself  under  a  penalty  to  do  or  not  to  do  a 
case  there  is  bare  familiarity;  in  the  second  particular  thing  required  of  him  by  the  court, 
ease  there  is  familiarity  plus  additional  knowl-  and  which  is  made  a  part  of  the  record.  Re- 
edge  of  the  object  as  a  particular  object.  (2)  cognizances  differ  but  little  in  form  from  ordi- 
In  its  indirect  form,  recognition  is  brought  about  nary  bonds,  except  that  they  need  not  be  executed 
mediately;  i.e.  an  object  is  recognized  by  means  with  the  same  formality,  as  they  are  entered  into 
of  its  environment,  by  reason  of  the  surround-  before  the  court,  and  that  they  are  commonly 
ings  in  which  it  is  set.  This  takes  place  when  given  by  persons  under  a  criminal  charge.  In 
the  object  itself   fails  to  arouse  the  mood   of  many    jurisdictions    recognizances   need    not   be 
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signed  by   the   person   binding  himself,   as  the  fectiveness  of  the  enemy,  together  with  a  com- 

simple  fact  of  his  assent  being  made  a  part  of  the  plete  knowledge  of  his  position,  disposition,  and 

record  by  order  of  the  court  is  considered  suf-  of  the  intervening  terrain.    The  method  of  3ectir 

ficient.  ing  this  information  is    (1)    by  scouts;    (2)   by 

Recognizances  are  commonly  given  by  prisoners  reconnoitring  patrols;  (3)  by  special  reton- 
accused  of  trivial  crimes  to  secure  their  tern-  naissance;  (4)  by  reconnaissance  in  force;  and 
porary  release,  or  even  permanent  release  on  (5)  by  topographical  reconnaissance.  Efficient 
probation,  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  they  contain  scouting  is  more  a  necessity  under  modern  Con- 
or imply  a  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  ditions  than  ever  before,  smokeless  powder  and 
the  offense.  The  most  frequent  conditions  are  magazine  rifles  combined  rendering  it  almost  an 
that  the  'recognitor'  keep  the  peace,  or  appear  at  impossibility  for  the  ordinary  cavalry  patrol,  and 
some  adjourned  hearing  of  his  case.  In  such  a  occasionally  for  even  the  infantry  patrol,  to  »e- 
case  the  prisoner  is  said  to  be  discharged  'on  his  cure  information.  The  invisibility  of  the  rifleman, 
own  recognizance.'  and  the  difficulty  of  determining   whether  tbe 

Recognizances  differ  from  bail  bonds  in  that  firing  is  from  a  strong  force  firing  individually 

the  latter  are  usually  required  to  be  executed  or  a  small  force  using  their  magazines,  make 

by  sureties  who  can  qualify  as  owning  real  es-  the  employment  of  cavalry  in  a  special  recon- 

tate  of  a  certain  value.    A  further  distinction  is  naissance,  which  is  usually  designed  to  develop 

that  a  recognizance  is  usually  considered  as  a  the  enemy  without  risking  a  general  engagement, 

sort  of  conditional  judgment,  and  on  the  default  an  extremely  hazardous  undertaking.     In  a  dif 

of  the  recognitor  a  scire  facias,  or  order  to  show  ficult  or  broken  country  they  come  within -'the 

cause,  issues  to  him,  requiring  him  to  show  good  death  zone  before  becoming  aware  of  the  presence 

reason  why  execution  should  not  issue  against  or  vicinity  of  an  enemy.    Under  favorable  condi- 

him  immediately  for  the  amount  named  in  the  tions,   or   against  an   inferior   foe,    the   special 

recognizance.    In  many  of  the  United  States  bail  reconnaissance  is  a  very  effective  operation.    A 

bonds    have    entirely   superseded    recognizances,  reconnaissance  in  force  is  almost  invariably  tbe 

See  Bail;  Bond.  precursor   of   a   general    engagement,    all   three 

RECOIL  ( from  OF.,  Fr.  reenter,  from  ML.  branches  of  the  service  taking  part  in  it.  It  is  an 
reculare,  to  go  backward,  from  Lat.  re-,  back  operation  designed  to  develop  the  enemy,  compel- 
again,  anew  +  cuius,  posterior ;  connected  with  lm8  ]"m  to  disclose  his  disposition  for  defense  or 
Ir.  cul,  back).  The  force  of  the  high  pressure  counter-attack,  and  if  possible  to  betray  any 
suddenly  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  charge  weakness  there  may  be  in  his  plans.  On  the  devel- 
of  powder  acts  with  equal  intensity  in  all  direc-  °pment  of  the  reconnaissance  will  largely  depend 
tions.  Hence  its  tendency  to  set  in  motion,  not  ™e  nature  and  character  of  the  attack,  as  well  as 
only  the  projectile,  but  also  the  gun— just  as  a  ™  P°mt  «Jd  general  direction  of  its  deliver}-, 
spring  compressed  between  two  bodies  would  A  topographical  reconnaissance  is  carried  out  by 
tend  to  set  both  moving  in  opposite  directions,  specially  selected  officers,  with  or  without  es 
The  retrograde  movement  of  the  gun,  after  the  ex-  m™*  who  mfP  oufc  the  country  over  which  an 
plosion  of  the  powder,  is  known  as  its  recoil,  advance  or  attack  may  be  made,  having  special 
which  in  the  early  days  of  artillery  development  reference  to  the  immediate  plans  of  the  command- 
was  responsible  for  many  serious  accidents.  De-  mg  general.  For  more  detailed  information  re- 
vices  for  utilizing  the  recoil  have  now  reached  gardmg  this  branch,  see  Engineering,  Mtutaby. 
so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  that  the  total  time  BECONSTBTJCTIOJT  (from  Lat.  re-,  back 
consumed  in  the  recoil  and  return  to  firing  posi-  again,  anew  +  com-,  together  +  struere,  to 
tion— or  to  battery— is  for  heavy  guns  but  a  frac-  beap).  In  American  history,  the  process  by 
tion  of  a  second.    See  Ordnance.  which,  after  the  Civil  War,  the  seceded  State? 

BECOLLET   (OF.  recollet,  Fr.  ricollet,  from  were  restored  to  their  normal  relations  with  tbe 
Lat.  recollectus,  p.p.  of  recolligere,  to  recollect,  Union.     The  only  provision  of  the  Constitution 
from  re-,  again  +  com-,  together  +  legere,  to  that  seemed  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  matter 
gather).    A  name  given  to  the  members  of  cer-  was  that  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  United 
tain  reformed  bodies  of  monastic  Orders,  whether  States  to  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
of  men  or  women,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a   republican   form   of  government.     Even  this 
Among  Orders  of  men,  an  offshoot  of  the  Augus-  was  not  explicit,  for  it  was  not  stated  which 
tinian  hermits,  which,  under  Louis  de  Montaya,  branch  of  the  Government — whether  the  Executive 
in    1530,    obtained    considerable    popularity    in  or  Congress — was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
Spain,  was  called  by  this  name,  and  the  Order  the  constitutional  mandate.     Among  the  views 
still  exists  at  Medina-Sidonia,  Leon,  and  Pam-  as  to  the  status  of  the  States  at  the  close  of  the 
plona;  but  outside  of  Spain  this  Order  is  better  war  several  deserve  a  brief  explanation:   First 
known  under  the  title  of  the  Reformed  Francis-  there  was  the  Southern  view,  based  on  the  as- 
cans,    who    were    established    in    France    under  sumption  that  the  acts  of  secession  were  invalid 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  spread  thence  and  of  no  effect.     Its  cardinal  doctrine  was  the 
into  Belgium,  their  houses  in  these  countries  and  indestructibility  of  a  State,  either  by  its  own 
Germany  becoming  so  numerous  that  they  reck-  act    or    by    act    of    the    United    States    Gov- 
oned  no  less  than  ten  provinces.    A  reform  of  the  ernment.       AH     that     was     necessary,     there- 
Cistercian  Order  of  nuns  in  Spain  was  called  by  fore,    to    the    reSstablishment    of    normal    re- 
the  same  name.  lations    with    the    Union    was    for    the    State 

RECONNAISSANCE       (Fr.,      recognition),  governments  to  cease  their  resistance  to  the  Gov- 

The  .-..-..-- 

and 


rain,  etc.     The  great  prerequisil 

strategy  is  the  possession  of  accurate  informa-    dent  Lincoln,  based  on  the  assumption  that  tho 

tion   regarding   the  number,   character,   and   ef-    act  of  rebellion  in  each  State  was  the  act  not  of 
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the  State  itself,  but  of  combinations  of  disloyal  pendent  provinces   subject  to  the   absolute  do- 
persons  who  had  unlawfully  subverted  the  loyal  minion  of  the  conqueror. 

State  governments.  The  States,  therefore,  con-  Of  the  several  theories  advanced,  that  held  by 
tinued  to  exist  as  members  of  the  Union,  though  President  Lincoln  Was  the  first  to  receive  atten- 
they  were  out  of  their  'proper  practical  rela-  tion.  Early  in  1802,  large  portions  of  Louisiana, 
tions'  with  it.  According  to  this  view  the  prob-  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  having  been  recovered 
lem  of  reconstruction  consisted  simply  in  placing  by  the  Federal  armies,  the  President  appointed 
the  loyal  element  in  the  seceded  States  in  con-  'military  governors'  in  those  districts  with  some- 
trol  of  the  State  governments  which  had  been  what  vague  and  undefined  powers.  In  general 
subverted  by  the  disloyal  element.  Furthermore,  they  were  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  movement 
President  Lincoln  regarded  the  problem  as  one  to  reestablish  civil  governments  and  prepare  the 
devolving  upon  the  Executive  rather  than  upon  way  for  representation  in  Congress.  In  his  third 
Congress — for  the  work  of  creating  a  loyal  element  annual  message  of  December  8,  1863,  the  Presi- 
neeessarily  involved  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  dent  announced  a  more  definite  and  systematic 
power,  which  alone  was  vested  in  the  President —  plan  of  reconstruction,  to  which  was  appended  a 
and  the  support  by  the  military  arm  of  the  loyal  proclamation  of  amnesty  offering  a  full  and 
governments  so  established.  Thirdly,  there  was  complete  pardon  to  all  who  would  take  an  oath  to 
the  Congressional  view,  which  held  that  recon-  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
struct  ion  was  a  legislative  problem;  that  as  a  and  the  Union  of  the  States  thereunder,  as  well 
result  of  rebellion  the  Southern  States  were  'de-  as  all  acts  of  Congress  passed  during  the  war, 
prived  of  all  civil  government/-  and  that  all  de  and  all  proclamations  of  the  President,  with  ref- 
facto  governments  set  up  during  the  war  were  erence  to  the  slaves.  From  the  benefits  of  the 
illegal.  This  view  has  been  called  the  'for-  amnesty  were  excluded  certain  classes  of  men 
feited  rights1  theory.  The  States  continued  to  who  had  held  high  military  or  civil  offices  under 
exist,  but  as  disorganized  communities  subject  to  the  Confederate  Government  or  who  had  left  the 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  United  States,  service  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  the  re- 
in pursuance  of  this  view  Congress  passed  an  act  bellion.  He  then  proposed  to  restore  the  State 
in  July,  1864,  which  was  fathered  by  Henry  Win-  governments  in  the  seceded  States  to  the  am- 
ter  Davis  in  the  House  and  Benjamin  F.  Wade  nestied  class  by  declaring  that  whenever  a  num- 
in  the  Senate,  and  which  provided  a  remedy  ber  of  persons  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  those 
for  the  defects  of  the  Presidential  scheme  as  who  had  cast  votes  in  such  State  at  the  Presi- 
understood  by  the  supporters  of  the  Congres-  dential  election  in  1860  had  taken  the  oath,  if 
sional  view. .  The  view  embodied  in  this  they  were  qualified  voters  by  the  State  law  in 
measure  differed  from  that  of  President  Lin-  force  at  the  time  of  secession,  and  had  reestab- 
coln,  first,  in  regarding  the  problem  of  re-  lished  a  State  government  republican  in  form, 
construction  as  a  legislative  problem ;  second,  such  government  should  be  recognized  by  the 
in  requiring  the  loyalty  of  a  majority  of  the  Executive  as  the  true  Government  of  the  State, 
adult  white  males  of  the  State  for  the  basis  of  He  said,  however,  that  whether  members  sent  to 
the  reconstructed  government  instead  of  the  loyal-  Congress  from  any  State  so  reconstructed  should 
ty  of  one-tenth,  as  required  by  President  Lincoln's  be  admitted  to  their  seats  rested  exclusively 
plan;  thirdly,  in  requiring  the  abolition  of  slav-  with  the  two  Houses.  The  proclamation  did  not 
ery  as  the  starting  point  in  the  process  of  recon-  apply  to  Virginia,  both  the  President  and  Con- 
struction. President  Lincoln  refused  to  sign  the  gress  having  from  the  first  recognized  the  loyal 
bill  before  the  expiration  of  the  session,  thus  in-  Pierpont  Government  at  Alexandria  as  the  true 
directly  defeating  it.  A  fourth  view  was  the  Government;  -nor  did  it  apply  to  Missouri  and 
so-called  State  suicide  theory  of  Charles  Sumner,  Kentucky.  'Ten  per  cent/  governments,  so  called, 
enunciated  by  him  in  a  series  of  resolutions  of-  were  accordingly  established  in  Louisiana  and 
fered  in  the  Senate  in  1862.  The  gist  of  these  Arkansas  in  the  following  year.  Representatives 
resolutions  was  that  the  attempt  of  a  State  to  were  also  elected  to  Congress,  but  when  the  new 
secede  from  the  Union,  involving  as  it  did  an  at-  members  from  the  reconstructed  States  appeared 
tempt  to  exclude  the  Constitution  of  the  United  with  their  credentials  neither  House  would  admit 
States  from  the  territory  of  the  State,  was,  if  them  to  seats.  In  Tennessee  the  President's  plan 
successfully  sustained  by  force,  equivalent  to  a  of  reconstruction  was  put  into  operation  early  in 
practical  forfeiture  by  the  State  of  all  rights  1865.  Representatives  were  chosen  to  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution.  It  involved,  further-  but  they  were  refused  admission  to  their  seats  in 
more,  the  immediate  extinction  of  the  State  December,  1865.  In  the  meantime  Congress  had 
sovereignty  and  its  reduction  to  the  position  of  assumed  the  right  to  take  in  hand  the  matter  of 
a  Territory  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  reconstruction,  and  Y?.d  passed  the  Wade-Davis 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  Bill,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
there  was  the  view  ably  expounded  by  Thaddeus  In  February,  1865,  it  also  passed  a  resolution 
Stevens,  and  popularly  called  the  conquered  prov-  which  prohibited  the  counting  of  any  electoral 
inee  theory,  according  to  which  rebellion  against  votes  for  President  or  Vice-President  in  the  elec- 
the  national  authority  by  a  State  of  the  Union  tion  of  1864  from  States  which  had  passed  se- 
not  only  put  an  end  to  its  existence  as  a  State,  cession  ordinances.  The  refusal  of  the  President 
but  even  forfeited  its  rights  as  a  Territory  un-  to  sign  the  Wade-Davis  measure,  and  his  proc- 
der  the  Constitution.  The  inhabitants  of  such  a  lamation  in  regard  to  the  subject  in  which  he 
community  were  remanded  to  the  status  of  an  stated  his  objections  to  the  setting  aside  of  the 
unorganized  province  owned  by  the  National  Gov-  constitutions  and  governments  in  Louisiana  and 
eminent  and  subject  to  its  dominion  without  the  Arkansas,  made  a  breach  between  the  President 
restraint  of  constitutional  limitations.     The  ad-  and  Congress  inevitable. 

vocates  of  this  theory  appealed  to  the  actual  facts        After  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 

of  the  case  to  show  that  at  the  close  of  hostilities  President   Johnson   took   up   the   policy   of   his 

the  Southern  States  were  in  the  condition  of  de-  predecessor    without    material    change,    and    on 
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May    29th    issued    a    proclamation    of   amnesty  tures  in  the  autumn  of  1865.    On  account  of  the 

and   pardon  to   all   persons   who   had  neglected  general    demoralization    of   the    freedmen  after 

to    avail    themselves    of    the    benefits    extended  emancipation,  together  with  their  habits  of  im- 

by  the  amnesty  proclamation  of  President  Lin-  providence   and   shiftlessness,  all   the  Southern 

coin.      His    proclamation    of    amnesty    differed  States  passed  stringent  police  measures  to  pre- 

from  that  of  President  Lincoln  only  in  the  en-  vent  disorder  and  pauperism  among  them.    One 

largement  of  the  classes  of  excepted  persons.    Be-  of  the  chief  objections  urged  against  these  laws 

sides  those  who  had  held  high  rank  in  the  Con-  was  that  in  most  cases  they  applied  only  to  the 

federate   military   and   civil   service   and   those  negro  race.    In  Mississippi,  for  instance,  negroes 

who  had  resigned  positions  in  the  service  of  the  were  prohibited  from  renting  or  leasing  land  in 

United  States  to  enter  the  rebellion,  and  a  few  incorporated  towns  and  they  were  allowed  to  be 

other  classes,  President  Johnson  excluded  all  who  competent   witnesses   only   in   cases   at  law  in 

had  voluntarily  taken  part  in  any  capacity  in  the  which  they  were  parties.     The  Republicans  in 

Confederate  service  and  who  were  the  owners  of  Congress  professed  to  see  in  these  measures  an 

taxable  property  of  the  value  of  more  than  $20,-  attempt  to  reSnslave  the- freedmen  of  the  South. 

000.     Persons  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  In   the    meantime   the    Thirteenth    Amendment, 

amnesty  were  allowed  to  make  special  application  abolishing  slavery,  had  secured  the  ratification  of 

to  the  President,  who  promised  that  such  clem-  the  requisite  number  of  States  and  had  been  pro- 

ency  would  be  extended  as  appeared  to  be  con-  mulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  law 

sistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  peace  of  the  land.     In  March,   1866,  Congress  passed 

and  dignity  of  the  United  States.    By  subsequent  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  (q.v.)  conferring  the  rights  of 

proclamations    the    President    appointed    provi-  citizenship  upon  the  freedmen.     This  act  estab- 

sional  Governors  for  the  States  of  North  Caro-  lished  complete  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil 

Una,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Caro-  rights  for  all  citizens  without  respect  to  color 

lina,  and  Florida,  and  directed  them  to  call  con-  or    race.      On    March    27th    President   Johnson 

stitutional  conventions  in  their  respective  States  vetoed    the    bill,   but   early    in    April   Congress 

for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  said  States  to  passed  it  over  his  veto.     About  the  same  time 

their   constitutional   relations   with  the   United  Congress  passed  a  measure  to  enlarge  the  powers 

States.     The  heads  of  the  several  executive  de-  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau    (q.v.).     It  too  was 

partments  were  at  the  same  time  directed  to  put  vetoed,  and  was  not  passed  over  the  veto.    In 

the  laws  of  the  United  States  into  operation  in  July  another  measure  for  the  same  purpose  was 

these  States,  and  the  United  States  judges  were  passed,  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  passed 

required  to  open  the  courts  and  to  proceed  with  over  his  veto.     In  the  meantime  Congress  was 

the  business  on  their  dockets.    President  Johnson  debating  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution 

regarded  the  States  of  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Ar-  so  as  to  place  beyond  the  reach  of  any  subse- 

kansas,  and  Tennessee  as  already  reconstructed,  quent  Congress  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 

and  therefore  provisional  Governors  were  not  ap-  Bill.    In  June  the  proposed  amendment  secured 

pointed  for  those  States.     During  the  summer  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  of  both  Houses 

and  autumn  of   1865  conventions  were  held  in  and  was  sent  to  the  State  Legislatures  for  ratifi- 

all    the    States    not    yet    reconstructed,    except  cation. 

Texas;  and  when  Congress  assembled  in  Decern-        In  the  same  month  the  Joint  Committee  on 
ber  of  that  year  they  had  all  passed  ordinances  Reconstruction   made   its   report   declaring  that 
either  'repealing9  the  ordinances  of  secession  or  the  seceding  States   had   deliberately  abolished 
pronouncing  them  null  and  void  ao  initio;  they  their  State  governments  and  Constitutions  so  far 
had  all  abolished  slavery  by  constitutional  amend-  as  these  connected  them  with  the  Union,  and  were 
ment;  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  all  had  consequently  disorganized  communities ;  and  that 
passed   ordinances   repudiating   State   debts   in-  guarantees  of  future  security  should  be  required 
curred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion.    They  had,  more-  as  an  essential  condition  of  restoration  to  normal 
over,  held  elections  for  members  jof  the  Legisla*  relations  with  the  Union.    The  committee  recom- 
ture,  for  State  officers,  and  for  members  of  Con'  mended  denial  of  representation  to  these  com- 
gress,  and  the  Legislatures  had  met  and  with  two  munities  until  "sufficient  guarantees  were  pro- 
or  three  exceptions   had  chosen   United   States  vided  which  would  tend  to  secure  the  civil  rights 
Senators  and  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  all  citizens,  temporary  restoration  of  suffrage 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    When,  to  those  not  guilty  of  participation  in  the  rebel- 
therefore,  Congress  met  in  December,  the  Presi-  lion,  and  the  disqualification  from  office  of  at 
dent  was  able  to  inform  that  body  that  all  the  least  a  portion  of  those  whose  crimes  have  proved 
States  except  Texas,  whose  convention  did  not  them  to  be  the  enemies  of  the  Union  and  un- 
meet until  March,  1866,  "had  been  reconstructed  worthy  of  public  confidence."    During  the  period 
and  were  ready  to  resume  their  places  in  the  two  intervening  between  the  report  of  the  joint  cop- 
branches  of  the  National  Legislature."  mittee  and  the  reassembling  of  Congress  a  riot 
Congress,  however,  did  not  accept  the  view  of  the  had  occurred  between  the  white  and  black  raees 
President,  but  appointed  a  joint  committee  of  nine  in  New  Orleans,  resulting  in  the  death  of  40  or 
Representatives  and  six  Senators  to  inquire  into  50  persons  and  the  wounding  of  160  others;  and 
the  condition  of  the  seceded  States  and  to  report  the    President   in   the   course   of   a   journey  to 
by  bill  or  otherwise  whether  any  of  them  were  en-  Chicago   had    used    indiscreet    language   in  his 
titled  to  representation  in  Congress.    Pending  the  criticism  of  Congress.     When  Congress  met  in 
report  of  the  committee  and  the  action  of  Con-  December,  1866,  it  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
gress  thereon,  it  was  resolved  that  no  member  impeach  the  President,  and  then,  in  order  that 
should  be  received  into  either  House  from  any  the  President  might  be  prevented  from  carrying 
State  lately  in  arms  against  the  United  States,  out  his  policy  of  reconstruction,  enacted  a  law 
The  chief  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the  Presi-  requiring  the  new  Congress,  which  contained  a 
dent's  plan  was  the  character  of  the  police  legis-  large  majority  opposed  to  the  executive  policy,  to 
lation  passed  by  several  of  the  Southern  Legisla-  meet   on   March   4,    1867.     Next  it  passed  the 
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Tenure  of  Office  Act   (q.v.)   to  limit  the  Presi-  tion  against  the  blacks.    Boards  of  registration 
dent's   power  of  removal.     It  then  passed  acts  were  appointed  in  each  county  and  the  work  of 
establishing  negro   suffrage   in   the   District   of  registering  the  new  electorate  was  soon  in  full 
Columbia    and    in    the    Territories.      Finally    it  progress.     In  the  early  winter  of  1867  elections 
practically  deprived  the  President  of  his  power  were  held  in  all  the  military  districts,  and  by 
of  command  over  the  army  and  vested  it  in  Gen-  February,   1868,  conventions  were  in  session  in 
eral  Grant,  whose  position  was  further  made  ir-  every  Southern  State  that  had  seceded  from  the 
removable.  Union.    The  Constitutions  drafted  by  these  bodies 
Meantime    Congress    was   spurred   on   by   the  reflected  the  views  of  the  delegates,  a  majority  of 
action  of   all   the   Southern   States  except  Ten-  whom    in    most    instances    were    freedmen    and 
nessee    in    rejecting   by    votes    nearly    or    quite  Northern  Republicans  who  had  emigrated  to  the 
unanimous  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amendment.  South  after  the  war,  and  who  came  to  be  called 
It  now  took  up  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  in    derision    'carpetbaggers.'      The   constitutions 
earnest,  showed  little  or  no  disposition  to  yield  drafted  by  them  provided  equality  in  civil  rights 
to  the  views  of  the  President,  and  in  February  and  in  some  cases  undertook  to  secure  social  ad- 
passed  an  "Act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  vantages  for  the  blacks.    They  established  negro 
government  of  the  seceded  States,"  assigning  as  a  suffrage  and  in  most  cases  disfranchised  those 
reason  that  "no  legal  State  governments  or  ade-  whites  whom  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amend- 
quate  protection  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  ex-  ment  would  disqualify  from  holding  office.     In 
isted  in  those  States,  and  that  it  was  necessary  several  States  those  who  had  violated  the  rules 
that  peace  and  good  order  should  be  enforced  in  of  civilized  warfare  or  had  voted  for  secession 
them  until    loyal  and  republican  State  govern-  were  likewise  disfranchised.     Everywhere  except 
ments  could  be  legally   established."     The  bill  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia  reconstruc- 
was  promptly  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  on  tion  constitutions  were  promptly  ratified  by  the 
the  same  day  was  passed  over  his  veto.    The  act  new  electorates.     In  Mississippi,  on  account  of 
divided  the  ten  seceding  States  into  five  military  several  provisions  of  a  proscriptive  character  in 
districts,  as  follows:    (1)    Virginia;    (2)    North  the  new  Constitution,  a  determined  and  syste- 
and  South  Carolina;    (3)   Georgia,  Florida,  and  matic  campaign  was  undertaken  by  the  whites 
Alabama;    (4)    Mississippi  and  Arkansas;    (5)  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  ratification.    By  the 
Louisiana  and  Texas.     Each  district  was  to  be  aid  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  colored 
under  the  command  of  an  army  officer  not  below  voters  they  were  successful,  and  the  State  was 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  appointed  by  the  left  to  continue  for  a  while  longer  under  military 
President,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  protect-  rule.     In  Texas  and  Virginia  the  obnoxious  fea- 
ing  all   persons   in  their   rights  of  person  and  tures  of  the  constitutions   created   such   strong 
property,  of  suppressing  insurrection,  disorder,  opposition  that  the  ^constructionists  were  in- 
and  violence,  either  by  military  commission  or  duced   to   delay   indefinitely   the   submission   of 
through  the  local  courts.     In  the  meantime  the  those  instruments  and  these  States  likewise  con- 
existing  civil  governments  were  to  be  deemed  as  tinued  under  military  rule.    In  the  other  States, 
provisional  only  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  constitutions  having  been  duly  ratified  and 
the  United  States.     The  act  also  contained  pro-  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  adopted  by  the  newly 
visions  for  the  calling  of  a  convention  by  the  peo-  constituted  Legislatures,   Congress   on  June  22, 
pie  of  the  State  with  a  view  to  restoration  in  the  1868,  readmitted  Arkansas  into  the  Union,  and 
Union.     By  a  supplementary  act  passed  March  on   June  25th   Georgia,   North   Carolina,   South 
19th  by  the  new  Congress,  the  voluntary  action  of  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana.    The 
the  States  was  anticipated  and  the  process  of  re-  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  also  declared  by  the 
construction    hastened.     This   measure   directed  Secretary  of  State  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
the  district  commanders  to  cause  to  be  registered  requisite  number  of  States  and  was  accordingly 
as  voters  all  persons,  without  regard  to  race  or  promulgated  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution.     In 
color,  not  disqualified  by  participation  in  rebel-  the  meantime  the   Georgia  Legislature  had  re- 
lion;  to  hold  an  election  for  delegates  to  a  State  jected  the  negro  members  elect  to  that  body,  and 
convention;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  registered  the    United    States    Senate    thereupon    refused 
voters  were  in  favor  of  holding  a  convention,  to  admission  to  the  Senators  from  that  State  after 
call  it  together  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  new  the  act  of  June  25th  had  declared  the  State  re- 
constitution.     As  soon  as  the  Constitution  was  constructed.     Thus  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
ratified  it  was  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  of    General    Grant    (1869)    to    the    Presidency 
if  it  were  approved  by  that  body,  the  State  was  four  of  the  States  were  still  unrestored  to  their 
to  be  readmitted  to  representation  in  Congress,  full   places  in  the  Union.     He  at  once  recom- 
The  President  promptly  vetoed  the  act,  on  the  mended  to  Congress  the  submission  of  the  con- 
ground  that  some  of  its  provisions  were  without  stitutions  of  Virginia  and  Mississippi  to  the  peo- 
constitutional  warrant,  that  it  purposed  to  dis-  pie  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  vote 
franchise  the  great  body  of  respectable  whites,  separately  upon  the  obnoxious  provisions.    Con- 
and  that  it  conferred  the  suffrage  on  the  mass  of  gress  acted  upon  the  President's  recommendation 
ignorant  freedmen.     With  equal  promptness  the  and    the    constitutions    were    promptly    ratified 
measure  was  passed  over  the  executive  veto.    The  without  the  objectionable  clauses.     By  the  same 
President,   despite  his   hostility  to  the   act,  at  act  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  submit 
once  appointed  the  district  commanders,  his  first  the  Constitution  of  Texas  to  the  voters,  which 
appointees  being  Generals  Schofield,  Sickles,  Ord,  was  done  and  it,  too,  was  ratified.     In  the  cases 
Thomas,  and  Sheridan.    These  officers  with  mili-  of  these  three  States,  however,  Congress  imposed 
tary  commands  assumed  control  of  their  respec-  an  additional  condition  which  had  not  been  re- 
tive  districts  and  immediately  put  into  operation  quired  of  the  other  reconstructed  States,  namely, 
martial  law.     Orders  were  issued  in  every  dis-  the  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendent.     In 
trict  for  the  regulation  of  various  matters  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1870,  respectively, 
private  law  and  for  the  prevention  of  discrimina-  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  were  restored  to 
▼ou  xrv.-ce. 
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their  full  positions  in  the  Union,  but  subject  to  finally,  'in   1875,  an  act  was  passed  to  secure 
certain    conditions    which    to    some   extent    ira-  equality  of   treatment   to   negroes   in  theatre^ 
paired  their  equality  with  the  original  States,  railway  cars,   hotels,   and  other   public  places. 
Finally,  after  being  twice  reconstructed,  Georgia  This  act,  however,  as  well  as  the  chief  provision 
complied  with  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  of  the  Ku-Klux  Act,  was  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Congress,  and  by  an  act  of  June  24,  1870,  was  Court  to  be  unconstitutional,  not  being  within 
again  restored  to  her  place  in  the  Union  and  the  power  of  Congress.    As  the  extravagance  and 
military  government  was  withdrawn.  corruption    of    the    carpetbag   government*   in- 
From  the  technical  point  of  view  reconstruc-  creased,  the  determination  of  the  whites  to  ra- 
tion was  now  complete,  but  the  consequences  of  gain  control  of  affairs  became  fixed.    The  witb- 
what  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  as  a  drawal  of  the  military  forces  from  the  South 
mistaken  policy  were  destined  during  the  ensuing  kft    the    reconstruction    governments    without 
years  to  be  far-reaching  in  their  effects  upon  the  power  to  maintain  themselves.    Already  by  1870 
reconstructed   States.     As  a  result  of  the  dis-  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Georgia,  and 
franchisement  of  large  classes  of  whites  and  the  Virginia  had  been  'reclaimed'  from  the  Republi- 
enfranchisement  of  the  negro  race,  which   out-  cans.     Meantime  the  wholesale  removal  of  po- 
numbered  the  whites  in  some  of  the  Southern  litical  disabilities  by  Congress  restored  to  public 
States,  the  local  and  commonwealth  governments  Jjfe  many  old  and  respected  citizens  of  the  South. 
fell  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  adventurers  Thl9»  together  with  the  division  of  the  Southern 
from  the  North  and  West,  who  controlled  the  Republicans  into  conservative  and  radical  wings, 
colored  vote  and  excluded  the  native  whites  from  the  former  coalescing  with  the  Democrats,  made 
participation  in  the  administration  of  the  gov-  possible  Democratic  success.     In   1874  Alabama 
eminent.     Negroes  who  but  a  few  years  earlier  an^  Arkansas  went  Democratic,  and  the  carpet- 
were  in  slavery  now  filled  up  the  Legislatures,  hag  governments  in  those  States  came  to  an  end. 
held  many  of  the  executive  offices,  many  of  the  In  the   following  year   a   great   campaign  was 
minor  judicial  positions,  and  in  some  cases  oc-  waged  in  Mississippi  not  unaccompanied  by  vio- 
cupied  seats  on  the  benches  of  the  higher  courts,  lence,   intimidation,   and  even   riots,  but  which 
An  era  of  extravagance,  amounting  to  outright  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Republicans.    The 
plunder  in  some  States,  now  set  in.    Legislative  'Mississippi  plan'  was  applied  with  success,  in 
sessions  were  frequent  and  long  drawn  out,  the  1876,  to  the  three  remaining  States  of  Louisiana, 
members  voting  themselves  a  large  per  diem  as  South  Carolina,  and  Florida.     The  'redemption' 
compensation 'for   their   services.      Bulky   codes  of  the  Southern  States  was  now  complete,  and 
were  enacted  and  numerous  offices,  amounting  to  was  followed  by  a   general  emigration  of  the 
sinecures  in  many  cases,  were  created  for  the  'carpetbaggers'  to  the  States  of  the  North  and 
benefit  of  the  'carpetbaggers,'  who  now  came  in  West.     The  subsequent  virtual  disfranchisement 
great  numbers  to  the  South.     The  rate  of  tax-  ot  the  negro  race  in  the  South  marks  the  final 
ation  everywhere  was  increased  out  of  all  pro-  recession    from   the    status    established   by  the 
portion  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  in  process  of  reconstruction. 

their  then  impoverished  condition.  In  Missis-  Consult:  Dunning,  Essays  on  the  Civil  War 
sippi  the  rate  rose  from  one  mill  on  the  dollar  to  and  Reconstruction  (New  York,  1898)  ;  Burgess, 
fourteen,  and  resulted  in  the  confiscation  of  one-  Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution  (New  York, 
sixth  of  the  entire  land  of  the  State  for  non-  1902) ;  Andrews,  The  United  States  During  the 
payment  of  taxes.  In  most  of  the  States  large  ^ast  Quarter  of  a  Century  (New  York,  1896,  2 
debts  weTe  created  for  projected  improvements,  vols.)  ;  Scott,  Reconstruction  in  Civil  War  (Boa- 
many  of  which  were  never  carried  out.  In  ton,  1895) ;  McPherson,  Political  History  of  the 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  a  wholesale  sys-  Rebellion  (Washington,  1864)  ;  id.,  Political 
tern  of  plunder  was  inaugurated.  In  the  latter  History  of  Reconstruction  (Washington,  1871); 
State  the  public  debt  was  increased  from  $5,000,-  Herbert,  Why  the  Solid  South?  (Baltimore, 
000  in  1868  to  $18,000,000  in  1872,  with  little  1890) ;  Cox,  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legisla- 
to  show  for  it.  The  tax  levy  of  $500,000  a  year  tion;  McCarthy,  Lincolnfs  Plan  of  Reconstmc- 
was  raised  to  $2,000,000,  although  the  value  of  Hon  (New  York,  1901);  Blaine,  Twenty  Years 
taxable  property  had  decreased  from  $400,000,-  of  Congress  (Norwich,  Conn.,  1884).  Consult 
000  to  $200,000,000.  Soon  disorders  began  to  also  a  series  of  excellent  articles  in  the  Atlantic 
arise  in  all  the  Southern  States,  and  presently  Monthly,  vols,  lxxxvii  and  lxxxviii. 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan  (q. v.)  was  organized  to  ter-  BECOBD  (OF.  record,  recort,  from  ML.  rceor- 
ronze  the  negroes  and  exclude  them  from  the  en-  dunif  witne8s,  record,  judgment,  from  Lat.  recor- 
joyment  of  their  newly  acquired  political  rights.  darif  r€Cordaret  to  remember,  call  to  mind,  from 
The  disorder  became  so  great  that  Congress  was  re.9  back  again,  anew  +  cor,  heart),  JrwcuL. 
called  upon  to  take  action  to  preserve  order  and  A  written  history  or  account  of  the  entire  pro- 
protect  the  blacks.  By  the  so-called  Enforcement  ceeding8  in  a  case.  The  importance  of  keeping 
Act  of  1870  the  Federal  courts  were  given  juris-  sucn  reCords  was  not  recognized  until  long  after 
diction  of  a  series  of  offenses  committed  with  the  regular  tribunals  of  justice  had  been  established, 
intention  of  denying  equal  rights  to  any  citizen  It  seems  to  be  undisputed  that  William  the  Con- 
of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  district  at-  qUeror  introduced  the  practice  into  England, 
torneys  now  bestirred  themselves  throughout  the  At  the  early  common  law  it  was  the  custom  for 
South,  and  many  indictments  were  found  under  the  proper  court  official  to  enter  upon  pieces  of 
the  act,  but  few  convictions  followed.  In  the  parchment  the  pleadingB  and  a  brief  account  of 
following  year  Congress  passed  the  so-called  Ku-  all  the  steps  and  proceedings  taken  in  the  action, 
Klux  Act,  which  authorized  the  President  to  including  the  judgment.  These  various  pieces 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  employ  were  attached  together  in  regular  order,  and 
military  force  for  the  suppression  of  violence  in  wound  into  a  spiral  roll  for  convenient  safe 
any  community.  Acts  were  also  passed  pro-  keeping.  This  was  known  as  the  'judgment  roll.' 
viding  for  Federal  supervision  of  elections,  and  and   this  term   is  still   applied  to  the  various 
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pleadings  and   papers   including  the   judgment  during  good  behavior.     The  recorder  does  not 

when   filed  together  as   a   part  of   the   record,  take  charge  of  the  administrative  duties  of  the 

Afterwards  the   records   were  kept  by   writing  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  (q.v.).    In  most  bor- 

them  in  books  instead  of  on  parchment,  and  in  oughs  he  may  practice  law,  as  his  salary  is  often 

a  few  jurisdictions  to-day  every  item  of  a  judi-  merely  nominal.     He  is  appointed  by  the  Home 

cial  record  is  entered  in  books  which  become  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.     This  title 

public  records  of  the  court.     However,  in  many  is  also  applied  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  Mayor's 

jurisdictions  the  record  of  a  case  is  composed  Court  of  London,  and  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the 

partly  of  entries  in  the  clerk's  books,  and  partly  Central  Criminal  Court. 

of  the  original  pleadings  and  judgment  filed  in  The  title  is  seldom  applied  to  judges  in  the 

the  proper  office.  United  States.    The  principal  instance  of  note  is 

A  complete  judicial  record  of  an  action  should  in  New  York,  where  one  of  the  judges  of  the 

contain,  in  some  form,  the  date  of  issue,  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  is  called  the  Recorder. 

E leadings,    the    various    necessary    steps    taken  The  name  was  derived  from  that  of  the  English 

efore  trial,  a  minute  of  the  fact  of  the  trial,  judge.    He  devotes  his  entire  time  to  his  duties, 

the  appearances  for  the  parties,  the  name  of  just  as  the  other  criminal  judges,  not  being  al- 

the  judge  before  whom  the  cause  was  tried,  the  lowed  to  practice.     It  is  an  elective  office. 

f™Fi£  °fithf  1*7  °r  f18???1*011  ^  *he  °°S*  BEOOBDEB.    The  name  of  a  musical  instru- 

and  the  final  judgment.     Under  most  practice  ««"vw«^**«..            "       "'",          «om« 

acts,  the  successful  party,  in  order  to  enforce  ment  foraerlv  in  use  m  Great  Britain,  somewhat 

his  rights  under  the  determination  of  his  case  by  }?ke  *  flageolet,  but  with  the  lower  part  wider 

the  cSirt,  must  attend  to  the  entry  of  judgment  *****  "PV?1  aTf  moufth-mece  re8emb/'n* 

by  presenting  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  an  instru-  *****  of  *  hlT*\   Its   ,pit*h  ™8  an  ™^Ve 

ment  containing  a  statement  of  the  determination  higher  than  the  flute,   and  it  had  a  pleasing 

of  the  action  and  an  order  for  the  proper  relief,  ^>Its  compa8S  was  about  two  octaTeB'  from 
which  is  then  signed  by  a  judge  or  a  clerk  for  the 

court,  and  entered.    If  he  is  careless  the  record  BECOBDING  ACTS.     Under  this  head  are 

may  remain  incomplete,  and  no  process  can  be  included  all  statutes  providing  for  the  recording 

issued  to  carry  out  the  direction  of  the  court,  or  registration  of  conveyances,  liens,  and  incum- 

The  record  of  a  court  is  conclusive  evidence  of  brances  of  every  description,  affecting  the  title  to 

the  facts   which   it   sets  forth   as  between  the  real  and  personal  property.    The  chief  object  of 

parties    thereto,    and    cannot   be    attacked    col-  such  laws  is  to  provide  a  means  of  giving  public 

laterally.       See    Pleading;     Procedure;     Res  notice  of  the  existence  and  character  of  all  instru- 

Judicata,  and  consult  the  authorities  referred  to  ments  affecting  titles  to  property,  and  thereby 

under  Pleading;  Practice.  prevent  fraud  and  render  titles  more  secure  than 

BECOBDE,  Robert  (c.1510-58).  An  English  under  the  common  law.  Such  acts  are  not  usually 
mathematician,  born  at  Tenby,  in  Pembroke.  He  mandatory  in  their  terms,  but  in  effect  they 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  elected  fellow  render  it  unsafe  for  a  purchaser  or  incumbrancer 
of  All  Souls'  in  1531.  He  afterwards  went  to  to  neglect  to  have  his  instrument  of  title  re- 
Cambridge  and  studied  medicine,  receiving  his  corded.  For  example:  if  A  sells  a  piece  of  land 
degree  in  1545.  In  London  he  is  said  to  have  to  B,  and  the  latter  neglects  to  have  his  deed  re- 
become  Court  physician.  He  became  comp-  corded,  and  A  subsequently  executes  another  deed 
trailer  of  the  mint  at  Bristol  (1549),  and  general  0*  tn«  same  land  to  C,  an  innocent  purchaser  for 
surveyor  of  the  mines  and  money  (1551).  He  value,  the  latter  will  take  precedence  over  B  if 
died  while  imprisoned  for  debt  in  King's  Bench  he  has  his  deed  recorded  first.  Recording  acts 
Prison,  Southwark.  Recorde  was  one  of  the  usually  provide  for  the  establishment  of  record 
first  in  England  to  adopt  the  Copernican  sys-  offices,  and  inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable 
tem,  then  in  its  infancy.  He  was  the  first  to  hours.  Usually  the  whole  instrument  must  be 
introduce  algebra  into  England,  and  his  views  copied  in  the  record  books,  but  sometimes  only 
of  the  science  were  very  advanced  for  the  time.  tne  substance  is  noted.  Instruments  presented 
His  invention  of  the  sign  of  equality,  =,  given  for  record  should  be  duly  acknowledged  or  exe- 
in  his  Whetstone  of  Witte,  and  his  method  of  cuted  in  the  form  required  by  statute.  The  effect 
extracting  the  square  root  of  polynomials,  are  of  recording  is  to  give  constructive  notice  of  the 
the  only  evidences  of  originality  generally  recog-  existence  of  an  instrument,  which  is  made  equiva- 
nized  by  mathematicians.  The  equality  sign  lent  to  actual  notice.  See  Recording  of  Deeds  ; 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  mediaeval  abbre-  Title,  Registration  of. 

viation  for  est.    His  text-books  were  recognized  RECORDING  OF  DEEDS.    At  common  law, 

authorities  in  England  for  many  years,  and  it  the  transfer  of  title  to  real  property  by  livery 

was  more  than  a  century  after  his  death  that  of  ^^  (    v)  wa8  a  pilblic  and  notorious  act, 

they  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  schools.    His  chief  making  unnecessary  any  formal  public  record  of 

works  were:  The  G™*»deof  Arte*   (1540,  and  the  transaction.    The  modern  practice  of  record- 

fmjuent  editions  until  1699) ;  The  Wtetstone  of  j       transfers  of  property  on  public  records  was 

Witte,  or  the  Second  Part  tfArtth^  therefore   unknown   to   the   common   law.     The 

on  algebra  (1557) ;  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge,  statute  of  Uses  (27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  10),  which 

or  the  First  Principles  of  Geometry  (1551);  The  made  permissible  the  conveyance  of  real  estate 

Castle  of  Knowledge    a  Treatise  on  Astronomy  Dy  deed  privately  executed,  gave  rise  to  the  neces- 

and  the  Sphere  ( 1551 );The  Unnal  of  Phystck,  s{ty  of  90me  method  of       bHcly  recording  all 

a  work  on  medicine  (1547) .  instruments  of  conveyance.    The  first  step  in  this 

BECOBDEB.     In  England,  the  sole  judge  of  direction  was  taken  by  the  Statute  of  Enroll- 

a  borough  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  fre-  ments   (27  Henry  VIIL,  c.  16),  which  provided 

quently   judge   of   the   borough    civil    court   of  for  the  enrollment  or  recording  of  all  deeds  of 

record.     Only  barristers  of  five  years'  standing  bargain  and  sale.     As  the   statute  did  not  in 

are  eligible,  and  the  appointment  is  for  life  or  terms  apply  to  leases  of  real  estate,  the  lawyers 
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of  the  time  speedily  invented  a  method  of  evad-  of  not  recording  instruments  of  conveyance,  it  is 
ing  the  statute  by  means  of  conveyance  by  lease  usual  to  give  the  buyer  of  real  estate  who  is 
and  release  (q.v.).  The  Statute  of  Enrollments  entitled  to  receive  them  all  the  conveyances 
thus  became  practically  inoperative  almost  from  affecting  the  property  as  muniments  of  title, 
the  time  of  its  enactment.  (See  Conveyance.)  In  the  United  States  this  is  not  necessary  or 
A  later  statute  (7  Anne,  c.  20)  required  the  re-  usual,  as  the  public  record  is  sufficient  evidence 
cording  of  deeds  of  all  real  estate  located  in  the  of  the  title;  and  the  buyer  is  entitled  only  to 
County  of  Middlesex,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  grantor's  conveyance  with  the  usual  cove- 
some  other  statutes  having  a  purely  local  ap-  nants  of  warranty, 
plication.    There  is  however,  no  statute  to  Eng-        BECOBDB,  Public.    In  the  broadest  sense,  a 

be  recorded   and  the  practice  of  recording  deeds  memorandum  of  a  fact  or  event  of    '^  AUe 

has  never  become  common  in  that  country  inte         made  b  b]-c  official  Jfa      P^ 

In  the  United  States  from  the  earliest  time  ance  of  hig  dut(     £,d  intended  to  te  p^^d 

there  have  been  statutes  providing  for  the  re-  a8  permanent  evidence  of  the  matters  to  which 

cording  of  conveyances  of  real  estate    and  now  H  nl&te9      However    the  term  u  U8Ual,    TOB. 

generally    in    the    different    States    there    are  fined    to   authenticated    accounts    of    legislative 

statutes  providing  for  the  recording  of  all  deeds  actg  and  proceedings,  the  judgments  and  records 

or  instruments  affecting  the  title  to  real  estate,  of  proceedings  of  £urts  Ji^  ^a  ^  originaU 

and  m  certain  cases  instruments  affecting  the  or  ^p^  of  willg    mortgages,  and  conveyances, 

title  to  personal  property.    Thus  generally  deeds,  pre8erved  wieT  recording  acts. 

In^gkg?,°w^^  p^nTmlchanis^ranl  M^  nations  of  remote  antiquity  had  very  lit* 

i;^«o  i.»An  «,.  ATT<w,t;v.„  ~A«i  AOtA+A  ™„^  u*  ~J™~a  'dea  of  preserving  these  memorials  for  the  pub- 

iT  jSSfn  1„! fe. r„ltt^  fn/J^^i  "«  •*■««•    AecoSnts  of  the  doings  of  the  rulers 

ed    And  m  many  Stetes  mortgages  and  conditional  were  indeed  ^   M  b    ^       ^^  of 

sales  of  personal  property  may  be  recorded.  The  Nineven  and  Babylon,  but  they  recorded  merely 
nethod  of  recording  is  usually  prescribed  by  ^j^  expeditions  or  the  splendor  of  the  men- 
statute.     Generally  the  document  ,s  transcribed  arch    /athe[.  than  laWB  or   *^hte   affectin^  ^ 

ThePp"c^T4orf  isPuTa1w    to  cate^^i  «""»»  P.ub,ic-    H°™™'  ««»  WOT,d  *«•"» 

ine  place  01  record  is  usually,  in  case  or  real  more  enlightened  and  th    common  people  were 

S»  o?  S^V^rso^lTr&^tt  l^^^'^'l^^^S^ 

.        *       ;,  ,  .  .   i.r  x     •    i      x  j  promulgate  laws  and  preserve  them  in  writing 

town  or  city  m  which  the  property  is  located  or  fn   ^J  x   ^p^t^    and  the8e   were  th* 

where  the  mortgagor  or  owner  resides,  or  both ;  firflt  true  ^  ^^  %Q  ^^  ^  ^ 
and  there  are  numerous  special  provisions  gov-  for  their  fnspection  by  the  people,  and  where  it 
ernmg  the  recording  of  instruments  affecting  wa8  desirable  to  promulgate  a  law  affecting  the 
transitory  property,  as  vessels,  canal  boats,  and  ™ple  ^  general  it  was  uglily  written  upon 
the  like.  The  instrument  to  be  recorded  must  be  {£rchment,  or  some  more  indestructible  sub- 
properly  executed,  and  it  is  generally  required  ^  and  ted  ^  a  bHc  x  or  c^. 
that  it  shall  be  acknowledged  before  a  notary  municated  to  those  in  authority  in  various  dis- 
or  a  corresponding  public  officer.  It  is  generally  trictfl  and  prociaimed  by  them,  through  their 
deemed  to  be  recorded  from  the  time  it is  filed  Bubordinate8  or  deputies,  to  the  people  in  their 
in  the  office  of  the  public  officer  whose  duty  it  re8pective  di8tricts.  No  method  of  recording 
is  to  record  the  instrument.  title8  to  real  estate  was  kn0Wn  until  compara- 
The  effect  of  recording  a  deed  or  conveyance  in  tively  modern  times.  Thus,  in  aj>.  303,  the  prin- 
aecordance  with  the  various  recording  acts  is  to  cipai    iaW8    0f    Rome    were    painted   on   twelve 

give  constructive  notice  of  the  deed  or  conveyance  WOoden  boards,  known  as  the  'Twelve  Tables'  and 

3  all  who  deal  with  the  property.    Recording  a  exhibited  in  the  Forum.     During  the  mediaeval 

deed  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  rights  of  age8  the  laws  were  usually  written   on  parch- 

those  who  are  parties  to  it  and  their  privies;  but  ment  and  preserved  by  certain  public  officials, 

if  the  deed  is  not  recorded   a  subsequent  pur-  but  it  seems  that  no  systematic  record  of  judg- 

chaser  who  has  recorded  his  deed  and  who  had  ments   or   conveyances   was   kept.      The  French 

no  notice  of  a  prior  conveyance  will  be  deemed  were  probably  the  first  nation  to  keep  judicial 

to  have  title  rather  than  the  first  purchaser  who  records  in  the  sense  we  employ  the  term  now, 

did  not  record  his  deed.     In  other  words,  as  be-  and  the  Normans  introduced  the   practice  into 

tween   two   innocent  parties  claiming  from   the  England. 

same  grantor  he  has  a  good  title  who  first  re-  Under  the  feudal  system  the  method  of  con- 
cords his  deed.  veving  land  was  by  feoffment  with  livery  of 
Unless  the  recording  act  specifically  otherwise  seisin,  a  sort  of  dramatic  ceremony  on  the  land 
provides,  creditors  or  those  buying  with  notice  itself,  and  written  conveyances  were  not  intro- 
of  a  prior  conveyance  will  not  be  protected  by  duced  until  after  the  Statute  of  Uses,  27  Hen. 
the  recording  act,  but  will  acquire  only  the  title  VII.,  c.  10.  By  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  16,  known  as 
actually  vested  in  their  grantor.  The  effect  of  the  Statute  of  Enrollments,  it  was  provided  that 
the  recording  acts,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  public  conveyances  by  'bargain  and  sale'  should  be  en- 
record  the  conclusive  record  of  the  ownership  rolled,  that  is,  recorded.  These  acts  were  the 
or  interest  in  real  property  to  all  who  rely  upon  basis  of  the  recording  acts  in  England  and  the 
it,  and  any  one  who  deals  with  the  property,  ex-  United  States. 

cept  a  creditor  or  one  having  actual  notice  of  an        England  has  the  most  complete  collection  of 

unrecorded    instrument    affecting    the    property,  public  records  of  any  of  the  older  nations  of  the 

may  rely  upon  the  state  of  the  public  record  on  world.     However,  until  1838,  these   records  were 

the  date  of  taking  a  deed  or  conveyance  as  deter-  so  negligently  kept  that  many  valuable  ones  were 

mining  completely  the   right  or  interest  which  destroyed  or  lost     The  oldest  English  records 

he  acquires.     In  England,  owing  to  the  practice  are  the  'tallies  in  exchequer,'  which  were  mada 
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by  means  of  wooden  sticks  marked  on  one  side  arrangement,  and  indexing  of  the  records  has  been 

with  notches  to  indicate  the  sum  for  which  the  agitated  in  England.     In  1800  a  Parliamentary 

tally  was  an  acknowledgment,  while  on  the  other  committee  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  way 

two  sides  were  written  the  amount,  the  name  of  of    discovering    and    arranging    ancient    public 

the  payer,  and  the  date  of  the  transaction,  and  records.       Various     commissions     supplemented 

then  dividing  the  stick  longitudinally,  so  that  this   work  between   the   latter   date   and    1835, 

it  could  be  fitted  together  again  and  read,  the  when  a  Parliamentary  committee,  appointed  for 

one  half  being  preserved  in  exchequer,  and  the  the  purpose,  made  a  complete  investigation  of 

other  given   to  the  person  who  had  paid  the  all  that  had  been  previously  done  in  this  regard,  i 

money.    This  rude  contrivance  was  probably  of  and  their  report  was  the  basis  of  the  subsequent 

Norman-French  origin,  the  name  being  derived  legislation  on  the  subject.    The  statute  of  1  and 

from  the  French  faille  (to  cut  off),  and  it  prob-  2   Vict.,   c.   94,   restores   to  the  Master  of  the 

ably  proved  satisfactory  in  those  simple  times.  Rolls  his  ancient  authority  as  chief  custodian  of 

This   method    continued   until    1783,   when   the  the  court  records,   giving  him   in  addition  the 

statute  of  23  Geo.  III.,  c.  82,  abolished  the  office  charge  of  all  the  records  of  the  kingdom.  The  act 

of  tally-cutter,'  and  substituted  indented  paper  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 

checks  as  receipts  for  payments  into  exchequer.  Record  Office  and  for  the  erection  of  suitable 

Most  of  the  accumulated  tallies,  being  practically  buildings,  and  authorized  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 

useless,  were  destroyed  by  burning.  to  appoint  deputies  and  assistants,  and  to  take 

During  the  era  of  the  Norman  kings  the  Par-  all  necessary  steps  for  the  careful  preservation 

liamentary  records  were  in  the  Norman-French  of   all    public    records.     In   pursuance   of   this 

language,  and  weTe  written  on  parchment.    This  statute,   the  Master  of   the   Rolls   appointed   a 

language  continued  to  be  used  for  Parliamentary  deputy   keeper,   who   has   active   charge   of   the 

records  until  the  fifteenth  century,  and   Latin  Record  Office,  and  who  issues  yearly  reports  of 

was  in  common  use  in  judicial  records  until  the  the  work  of  his  department.    Provision  has  been 

reign  of  George  II.     Various  methods  for  pre-  made  for  the  reasonable  inspection  of  records, 

Berving  the    records   were  employed   before   the  and  authenticated  copies  may  be  obtained,  which 

art   of    bookbinding    came    into    practical    use.  will  be  received  as  evidence  by  the  courts.    The 

Some  were  crudely  bound  in  book  form;  others  main  Public  Record  Office  building  is  situated 

were  attached  together  and  wound  up  in  rolls  in  Fetter  Lane,  London. 

(q.v.) ;  and  the  parchments  containing  many  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837 
records  were*  simply  folded  and  filed  in  their  described  the  public  records  of  England  as  corn- 
original  form.  One  of  the  most  noted  ancient  prised  under  four  classes:  (1)  Independent 
records  is  the  'Domesday  Book/  which,  as  its  series  of  records  of  territorial  surveys  at  dif- 
name  indicates,  is  in  book  form,  and  contains  ferent  periods;  (2)  series  of  enrollments  com- 
a  record  of  land  surveys  and  titles  to  land,  com-  prising  on  one  roll,  varieties  of  distinct  entries, 
piled  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  classed  together  according  to  their  formal  char- 
was  probably  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  com-  acter;  (3)  records  of  judicial  proceedings;  (4) 
plete  record  of  the  ownership  or  tenure  of  land,  separate  documents,  as  letters,  inquisitions,  and 
Such  records  as  had  been  kept  by  the  Saxons  privy  seals.  The  act  of  23  Vict,  above  referred 
prior  to  the  Conquest  had  been  preserved  by  the  to  defines  what  is  legally  a  public  record.  It 
clergy  in  monasteries  and  religious  houses,  and  provides  that  the  term  'public  records'  shall  in- 
this  practice  was  continued  as  to  many  impor-  elude  "all  records,  rolls,  writs,  books,  proceed- 
tant  records  for  centuries.  Many  copies  of  the  ings,  decrees,  bills,  warrants,  accounts,  papers, 
Magna  Charta  were  put  under  the  Great  Seal  and  documents  whatsoever  of  a  public  nature  be- 
and  delivered  to  the  archbishops  for  safe  keep-  longing  to  her  Majesty." 

ing-  Some  of  the  records  collected  were  obtained 

During  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  im-  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  being 

mediate  successors,  great  progress  was  made  in  records  of  taxation  by  the  Popes.    One  class  con- 

the  matter  of  keeping  public  records.    The  elab-  gists  of  the  various  territorial  surveys,  beginning 

orate  system   of   feudal   tenures   introduced   by  with  the  Domesday  Book,  and  including,  among 

William   necessitated   records   in  order   to   pro-  others,  the  Rotuli  Hundredorum,  Extenta  mane- 

tect  the  King  in  his  rights  to  military  services,  rii,  Testa  de  Nevill,  Pope  Nicholas's  Taxation, 

taxes,  etc.,  and  also  in  the  interests  of  the  great  Henry   VIII.'s  Survey,   and  the   Survey  of  the 

lords  of  the  realm,  whose  power  constantly  en-  Commonwealth.    Another  extensive  class  belongs 

croached  upon  and  abridged  that  of  the  King,  to  the  exchequer,   including  the   Pipe  Roll,  or 

and  records  were  an  effective  means  of  preserving  great  roll  of  the  exchequer,  beginning  with  the 

useful    precedents,    which    would    thereafter   be  second  year  of  Henry  II.,  containing  yearly  ac- 

considered   binding  on  the  Crown.     The  early  counts    of    the    revenues    of    the    Crown;    the 

court  records  were  scattered  about  in  the  various  Memoranda  and  Originalia  rolls,  records  of  the 

palaces  where  the  kings  sojourned  during  their  First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  records  of  the  Court 

visits  to   the   different   parts   of   the   kingdom,  of    Augmentations,    instituted    to    decide    ques- 

This  was  due  to  the  fact  (hat  the  principal  court,  tions    regarding    possessions    belonging  to   the 

the  Curia  Regis,  followed  the  King's  person,  as  Crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries ;  and 

he  was  the  'fountain  o:f  justice'  and  originally  the  Placita,  or  records  of  pleadings  and  judg- 

heard  certain  petitions,  etc.,  himself.     Upon  the  ments.      The   Rotuli    Curice   Regis    contain    the 

permanent  establishment  of  the  higher  courts  at  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  King's  Court; 

Westminster,  the  court  records  were  deposited  and  there  are  numerous  classes  of  records  of  the 

in  the  cellars  of  Westminster  Hall,  which  were  proceedings  in  the  various  courts  of  common  law 

damp  and  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose.    A  large  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.     The  record  of 

number  of  valuable  records  were  also  deposited  Fines  and  Recoveries  is  an  unbroken  record  of 

in  the  Tower.    At  various  times  since  the  thir-  the  transfer  of  lands  from  25  Henry  II.  down  to 

teenth  century  the  problem  of  the  preservation,  1833,  when  this  species  of  conveyance  was  abol- 
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ished.    The  Charter  Rolls  are  records  of  charters,  ment  carefully  preserves  the  Declaration  of  In- 

of  grants  of  privileges  to  religious  houses,  towns,  dependence  and   all   Federal   papers   and   docu- 

and  corporations,  and  creations  of  nobility  from  ments.     Each   State,   county,  and  municipality 

11  Edward  II.  to  Edward  IV.    The  Patent  Rolls  makes  provisions  for  the  safe-keeping  of  its  own 

are  enrollments  of  instruments  written  on  open  records. 

(patentee)  sheets  of  parchment,  having  pendent  Law  as  to  Public  Records.  By  the  common 
from  them  the  great  seal,  and  addressed  to  the  law  the  general  public  had  no  absolute  right 
liege  lords  of  the  kingdom.  The  Close  Rolls  to  examine  records  preserved  by  the  govern- 
are  records  of  such  letters  under  the  great  seal  mental  authorities.  For  example,  a  person  could 
as  were  dispatched  closed  or  sealed  up — royal  not  demand  to  see  a  record  of  title  to  real  estate 
mandates  to  particular  persons  for  particular  simply  because  he  desired  to  make  an  abstract 
purposes,  and  not  intended  for  public  inspection,  thereof  out  of  curiosity  or  for  historical  research. 
The  Liberate  Rolls  contain  writs  issued  out  of  Only  such  persons  as  had  an  interest  in  the  prop- 
Chancery  ordering  the  payment  of  money  from  erty,  or  expected  to  acquire  an  interest  in  it, 
the  treasury.  The  Fine  Rolls  contain  accounts  could,  as  a  matter  of  right,  demand  to  see  the 
of  fines  paid  to  the  King  for  license  to  alienate  records,  and  compel  the  custodian  to  allow  in- 
lands, freedom  from  knight  service,  passing  or  spection  in  case  of  his  refusal.  The  theory  of 
renewal  of  charters,  wardships,  safe  conduct,  this  rule  was  that  the  time  of  public  officers 
pardons,  etc.  The  French  Rolls,  Norman  Rolls,  should  not  be  taken  in  snowing  records  to  per- 
and  Gascon  Rolls  relate  to  the  affairs  of  France,  sons  having  no  actual  interest  in  seeing  them. 
Normandy,  and  Gascony,  when  held  by  the  Enir-  This  has  been  carried  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to 
lish;  and  the  Rotuli  Scotice,  to  transactions  with  allow  title  guaranty  companies  the  privilege  of 
the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  An  important  examining  records  of  titles  to  land  for  the  pur- 
class  of  the  records  are  those  connected  with  pose  of  making  abstracts  thereof  for  use  in 
Parliament,  including  Statute  Rolls,  Parliament  their  offices.  This  rule  is  also  true  as  to  judicial 
Rolls,  Records  of  Parliament,  and  Statutes  from  and  other  public  records  by  the  common  law, 
1485  to  the  present  time,  with  the  Journals  of  and  it  still  obtains  in  some*  of  the  United  States. 
the  Lords  and  Commons  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  However,  in  England  and  in  most  of  the  United 
present  time,  and  the  Writs  of  Summonses  and  States,  the  statutes  provide  that  public  records 
returns  to  Parliament.  The  State  papers  origi-  may  be  inspected  by  any  one,  with  reasonable 
nally  sprung  from  Privy  Council  and  Chancery,  regulations  as  to  time  and  manner  of  examina- 
and    include   the    correspondence   of   the    Privy  tion. 

Council,  Secretaries  of  State,  and  other  public        A  public  record  is  good  evidence  of  the  matter 

departments,  with  miscellaneous  domestic  papers  to  which  it  relates,  and  most  jurisdictions  pro- 

from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  George  II.,  a  vide  that  copies  of  a  record,  duly  authenticated 

mass  of  correspondence  with  foreign  powers,  and  by  the  official  custodian,  shall  be  received  in  evi- 

an  extensive  collection  relating  to  ecclesiastical  dence   with   the   same   force   an,d   effect   as  the 

affairs  after  the  Reformation.     Since  1855  the  originals.     This  saves  the  public  inconvenience 

State   Paper   Office   has   become   a  part  of  the  of  having  records  in  daily  use  transported  to  the 

Public  Record  Office.  courts  during  a  trial.    The  printed  statutes  of  a 

Scotland.    The  ancient  Parliamentary  and  ju-  State  are  deemed  to  be  official,  and   must  be 

dicial  records  of  Scotland  were  removed  to  the  accepted  as  such  by  the  public. 
Tower  of  London  by  Cromwell,  and  after  the        Consult:  Cooper,  An  Account  of  the  Most  lm- 

restoration  of   Charles  II.   were  ordered  to  be  portant  Public  Records  of  Great  Britain  (Lon- 

shipped  back  to  Scotland,  but  the  ship  on  which  tOI\.18!*2) ;   Thomas,  Official  Handbook  to  the 

they  were  loaded  foundered  in  a  storm  and  they  Public  Records   (lb.,  1853)  ;  Ewald,  Our  Pubhc 

were  lost.    Many  of  the  curious  ancient  records,  Records   (ib.,   1873);   Scargill-Bird,  A  Gutde  to 

however,  have  been  preserved,  and  together  with  the  Principal  Classes  of  Documents  Preserved  in 

the  modern  and  contemporary  records  are  kept  *?e  Public  Record  Office;  Reeve,  History  of  Eng- 

in  the  General  Register  House  under  the  care  lt*h  L<™  (lb->  l*W)  I  *n<*  the  Commentaries  of 

of  the  Lord  Clerk  Register.     There  are  district  Blackstone  and  Kent.     See  Conveyance;  Judg- 

register  houses  in  Scotland,  and  when  a  volume  ment;  Lien;  Mechanics'  Lien;  Recording  of 

of  records  is  completed  in  one  of  these,  it  is  sent  Deeds;  Record,  Judicial. 
to  the  General  Register  House.  RECOUPMENT   (OP.,  Pr.  recoupment,  from 

Ireland.    Many  of  the  ancient  records  of  Ire-  recouper,  to  recoup,  cut  off,  or  again,  from  re-, 

land  were  destroyed  during  the  wars  which  ended  back  again,  anew  +  couper,  to  cut,  from  coup, 

in  the  subjugation  of  the  Irish  people  by  the  cut,  from  Lat.  oolpa,  from  Gk.  ff*Aa0o*,  kolaphos, 

English.     The  system  of  keeping  public  records  blow  with  the  fist,  from  xoKdrreiw,   kolaptein,  to 

has  never  been  so  complete  as  in  England,  but  strike).    The  right  of  a  defendant  in  an  action 

the  more  important  of  the  older  records  are  now  at  law  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's 

kept  in  repositories  in  Dublin.  recovery  in  the  action  by  the  amount  of  any 

United  States.    Our  Government  started  with  damage  which  he  has  suffered  by  the  suit  or  omis"- 

the  English  methods  of  keeping  public  records  sion  of  the  plaintiff  growing  out  of  the  transac- 

from   its  beginning,   and   no  nation  pays  more  tion  or  contract  sued  upon.    The  term  originally 

attention  to  the  preservation  of  these  muniments  signified  a  mere  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the 

of   private   rights.     In   all    States  deeds,   mort-  recovery  because  of  partial  payment  or  former 

gages,  etc.,  are  required  to  be  recorded  to  pro-  recovery,  but  in  modern  practice  it  denotes  any 

tect  a  title  to  land,  and  practically  all  instru-  affirmative  claim   for   damages  growing  out  of 

ments  affecting  property,  real  or  personal,  must  the  cause  of  action  brought  which  the  defend- 

be  recorded  in  most  States.    Judicial  records  are  ant  asserts  as  a  defense  for  the  purpose  only 

kept  by  the  clerks  of  the  various  courts.     The  of  reducing  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's  recovery, 

statutes,  etc.,  are  kept  by  the  State  officials,  and  although  he  might  at  his  option  assert  the  claim 

are  open  for  inspection.     The  Federal  Govern-  in  an  independent  action.     Thus  in  an  action 
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upon  contract  for  the  purchase  price  of  goods,  scription,  or  compulsory  enlistment  (the  system 
the  defendant  may  recoup  damages  which  he  has  in  use  on  the  Continent  of  Europe) .  The  recruit- 
suffered  because  of  the  plaintiff's  breach  of  a  col-  ing  system  of  Germany  is  the  model  for  nations 
lateral  warranty  of  the  quality  of  the  goods;  or  adopting  compulsory  service.  The  country  is 
in  an  action  by  a  common  carrier  to  recover  divided  geographically  into  as  many  corps  dis- 
freight  money,  the  defendant  may  recoup  for  tricts  as  there  are  army  corps  (the  latter  are 
loss  or  injury  to  the  goods  resulting  from  a  vio-  more  or  less  permanently  located),  and  these  are 
lation  of  the  plaintiff's  obligation  as  a  common  subdivided  into  division,  brigade,  regimental,  bat- 
carrier.  In  an  action  upon  contract  damages  talion,  and  company  districts.  Each  company  is 
recouped  may  be  for  tort,  or  vice  versa  provided  recruited  in  its  own  geographical  district.  Each 
the  recoupment  grows  out  of  the  transaction  sued  brigade  district  has  also  from  two  to  six  Land- 
upon.  Recoupment  differs  from  'set-off'  and  wehr  (the  reserve  of  the  active  army  on  the  war 
counterclaim.  footing)  districts,  which  are  the  units  of  recruit- 
Recoupment  is  a  common-law  doctrine  and  has  ment  for  this  body.  The  recruits  are  examined 
become  established  in  the  several  States  of  the  by  a  commission  of  civil  and  military  officers. 
United  States  by  judicial  decision.  The  exact  Those  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  unfit  are 
limits  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  vary  rejected;  the  rest  draw  lots,  the  lower  numbers 
considerably  in  the  different  States,  and  a  dis-  being  taken  to  fill  the  annual  contingent,  the 
cussion  of  the  rules  of  the  different  States  would  higher  passing  to  the  Erastz  Reserve  (a  reserve 
involve  the  consideration  of  technical  details  of  recruitment).  Ordinarily  the  young  men  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  In  many  not  called  out  till  they  are  twenty  years  of  age 
States,  particularly  those  having  codes  of  civil  nor  after  they  are  forty.  Between  seventeen 
procedure,  there  are  statutory  forms  of  counter-  and  twenty  and  over  forty  they  belong  to  the 
claim  which  include  both  recoupment  and  set-off.  Landsturm,  the  last  reserve  of  the  Empire.  After 
See  Set-Off;  Counterclaim.  completing  his  term  of  service  in  the  ranks  the 
RECOVERY.    See  Common  Recovery.  soldier  passes  into  the  reserve  of  the  active  army, 

RECREATION  PIEBS.  In  several  American  J^inmg  }*?.  & ce+  m  hl  V^iT*^'  Yf"  T  ** 

•*•        v!7/    .«1!j  r.  A«  „1A7  *u  n„ui«  books,  and  liable  to  recall  till  about  twenty-six 

^J55^^I^^^^1a  tliZ  £  years'old;  he  then  passes  to  the  Landwehr  bat- 

and  designed  to  supp ement  the  P^  system  of  £  of'         ^    ^  th     Landwehr  ^^^^ 

the  city  as  breathing  places  for  the .  ^itanta  of  k      .      ^e       .  f-  d  ^^    The 

the  congested  districts.    Those  in  New  York  City         £   *        h^     f  recruitmlent  for  ^  ^ 

may  be  taken  as  typical.    In  1892  the  Legislature  it     Z\  ,ureMWU"  y  ;  j  7.       ,,      V.  *:   / 

provided  that  certain  docks  in  the  city  of  New  .th«  *"- *"»  ^^.^L^'Z; LlThv 

York  be  set  aside  as  'recreation'  piers  and  that  *•  J CJ" l^f„°fiIf?n±n ** w£7,™' £  & 

the*  be  covered  with  permanent  structures,  the  r^SL^S^lri,^ 

nnnor  «t«rv  to  bo  whollv  free  to  the  nublic  while  the  home  o01"1™?  and  receive  and  train  all  the  re- 

thTlowCT^ecks  w7re^ to  be devoted tTthe  eriren-  cruita  for  *  P"tl«utar  regiment,  etc.    The  meth- 

the  lower  decks  were  to  oe  devoted  ^  ">e  «mgen  ^  f      recruitment  UBed  in  the  United  States 

%£*    *%?£   mi  ^P  w.r«.ZPS  S  ™u    *   found    discussed   under    Enlistment, 

1896.   and    in    1903    there   were   seven    such   in  —v^.^  :«r^w^„i.;rt„  „„  *.„  iu»  „„„i;a,w>±:„.,„  «*  «.« 

Greater  New  York,   situated  as   follows:    East  wh(*e  'a*0™**™ las  to  the  qualification »«rf re- 

n- jo/    *    £  1*  t     -t«#n.rui.   q*11*    t?«~T  cruits  is  given.     The  accompanying  illustration 

TSZ?  1^  ^♦^^J^^^7w-f?S  sh™9  a  ci^lar  used  in  the  Ameridn  Revolution 

112th  Street,  Christopher  Street,  West  Fiftieth  .       ...     recruitfl      gee  armies-  Army  Organ- 

Street,  and  West  129th  Street,  in  the  Borough  „  °  *  nJT         '  armies,  army  URGAN- 

of   Manhattan,    and    North    Second    Street    in  IZATIOW»  ewj- 

Brooklyn.    Fireproof  pavilions  of  steel  have  been        RECTANGLE  (OF.,  Fr.  rectangle,  from  Lat. 

erected  on   all   of   these   piers,   which   vary   in  recttangulum,  right-angled  triangle,  from  rectus, 

length  from  200  feet  to  722  feet  (at  East  Third  right,  straight  +  angulus,  angle).    A  parallelo- 

Street).     Seats  are  provided  for  the  use  espe-  &*m  having  four  right  angles.    See  Parai-leu)- 

cially  of  mothers  and  children,  and  in  the  even-  <****;  Mensuration. 

ings  there  is  music,  and  frequently  dancing.  The        RECTIFYING.     See  Distiix£d  Liquors. 
attendance  at  the  East  Third  Street  pier  during       hectob  (Lat.(  rufcr,  director).    An  ecclesi- 

the  first  year  was  estimated  as  ranging  from  500  «gti_i  and  .cademie  title  meaning  in  the  former 

to  2000  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  3000  to  7000  ^a  c£^^^ 

in  the  evening.    The  piers  are  naturally  open  only  and  fu„      Session  of  all  the  consequent  rights 

durmg  warm  weather    but  at  East  Third  and  ftnd      iv/  In  the  church  of  £*gland  afirec. 

East  Twenty-fourth  streets  there  are  glass  in-  tor  fa      *TQm      yicar  in  ft  t  th    fatter  fa 

closures  so  that  these  may  be  utilized  for  winter-  titled  only  ^  a  ^^^  ^.^  of  the  ecdeai. 

garden  purposes.  astical  income  specially  set  apart  to  the  vicarage. 

RECRUITING  OFFICER,  The.    A  comedy  The  office  of  rector  as  developed  in  England  was 

by  George   Farquhar,   produced   in   1706.     The  carried  over  to  the  American  colonies,  where, 

military  scenes  are  sketches  from  life,  drawn  however,  a  unique  development  came  about.    Un- 

from  Farquhar's  experience  in  the  army.     The  <jer  the  American  civil  church  law    (q.v.)    the 

title-character  is  Sergeant  Kite.  parishes   of  the   Protestant  Episcopal   Church, 

RECRUITMENT  (Fr.  recrutement,  from  OF.  like  the  religious  societies  of  other  denomina- 

rccruter,  Port,  recrutar,  reclutar,  from  ML.  re-  tions,  received  civil  incorporation,  and  the  Ameri- 

elutare,  to  recruit,  patch,  mend,  from  Lat.  re-,  can  rector,  instead  of  continuing  to  be  regarded, 

back  again,  anew  -f-  AS.  cldt,  from  Welsh  clwt,  like  the  English,  as  a  corporation  sole,  became 

lr.,  Gael,  clud,  Manx  clooid,  clout,  patch),  Mru-  ex  officio  the  president  of  a  corporation  consfci- 

tary.    The  raising  of  men  for  military  service,  tuted  of  the  rector,  wardens,  and  vestrymen.    To 

Recruitment  of  armies  in  general  is  by  volun-  the  rector  belongs  the  possession  and  use  of  the 

tary  enlistment    {the   method   adopted  by   the  temporalities  of  the  parish,  but  only  for  the  ser- 

United  States  and  Great  Britain)    or  by  con-  vice  of  the   church.     In  the   Roman   Catholic 
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Church  the  title  of  rector  is  frequently  given  to  multiple.  Ulcers  are  treated  locally  by  cleansing 
a  parish  priest  or  to  the  superior  of  a  college  and  astringent  injections,  with  constitutional 
or  a  religious  house,  more  especially  the  superior  remedies  adapted  to  the  individual  case.  Spasm 
of  a  Jesuit  seminary  or  college.  A  'missionary  of  the  rectum  ( proctospasm )  or  sphincter  ani  is  a 
rector'  in  this  Church  is  a  priest  appointed  by  not  uncommon  manifestation  of  neurasthenia  and 
the  bishop  to  certain  parishes  in  England,  and  in  hysteria,  but  its  most  usual  causes  are  anal 
the  United  States  to  the  charge  of  any  parish,  fissure  and  hemorrhoids.  Stricture,  which  may 
Some  few  are  known  as  'irremovable  rectors';  result  in  complete  occlusion,  may  be  simple  or 
these  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  parishes  or  malignant.  It  is  often  caused  by  cancer  of 
removed  for  any  other  cause  than  proved  miscon-  the,  rectum.  When  due  to  cancer  the  pain  is 
duct.  intense  and  lancinating,  and  the  patient  has  an 
In  academic  usage  the  title  of  rector  is  given  emaciated  appearance.  The  stools  are  often  flat- 
in  many  places  to  the  head  of  a  college  or  of  a  tened  out  like  ribbons,  and  contain  blood  and 
university.  In  this  sense  it  was  employed  by  the  mucus.  Stricture  of  the  rectum  is  best  treated 
colonial  institution  of  America  until  the  middle  by  laxatives,  cleansing  injections,  and  by  grad- 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  instance,  the  head  ual  dilatation  with  soft  rubber  bougies.  In  the 
of  Yale  College  was  called  rector.  case  of  cancer,  however,  these  measures  are  only 

unnnmv  /vu      •  a*        t  t    i.        j.        •...  palliative.    Here  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove 

BBCTT7M  (abbreviation  of  Lat  return  tntes-  P  „    f  th        t  d  8titch'the  ^  to 

Unum    straight  intestine).     The  lowest   (or -,  in  £  ed^  of        artifleia,  m    in  ^  aMolnj. 

animals,  the  most  posterior)    part  of  the  large        ,    ^„     .  .,     _.      ikllfl ^t^*:^  «,  „«„  «,-.„„ 

intestine.     Some  anatomists  include  the  sigmoid  "£*»£  *  *£* S£  £™  £%2ti£  ZZtST' 

flexure  of  the  large  gut  as  a  part  of  the  rectum.  P"*?"*"  can  thus  live  in  comparative  effort 

In  this  view,  the  first  part  of  the  rectum  consists  .   F,MU*?  of. ih*  «"  19  *  T^J^lTlS" 

WhngZtt  tUs'loop"  IZJUfcToSt  «-  *•  *«■*  -  «* L^fe.Ta'btaT  25 

capital  letter  omega,  and  is  about  17%  inches  in  Ur?.  *****  ot  **  tomdmaai  habitual  eonsti- 

length.     It  lies  wholly  within  the  pelvis,  and  ^^J^TfJ^S  .^h^X^n  rf 

AS^LS^L^SSS^S^t^  rdit§>"-  t^Chinva^rdnv°Vis^M 

~*  4.i,«  .«A^,m  ♦,*  +k«  «««Q      tv^  +««™  «.JTf»m  lunar  caustic  is  a  valuable  remedy.     Fistula  in 

of  the  sacrum  to  tne  anus.     Ine  term  rectum  .  ,       *  .,     u~.i~i  * ~\„  '* «u— «,» 

should  be  limited  to  this  portion,  free  of  meso-  an?  «"?££  ^V"? b~*f*i *£ ***"  ^"£ 

colon,  lying  in  the  hollow- of  the  sacrum  to  the  «4jacent  to  the  lower  Dart  of  the  rectum  on  the 

tip  of  the  coccyx,  thence  curving  backward  and  T^f  °?  *ne  anfU8J.«A"  "^^f88  ™  %">£*? 

downward  to  the  anal  orifice.    The  portion  that  h«al!  ™th  &?K^1*' J*"*^?**'™* 

lies  against  the  sacrum  is  about  3%1taches  long,  8tant  ■»«■»«»«*  these  parts  and  the  passage  of 

the  regaining  part  about  1%  inches  long.    The  **?*>  whlch  "J"*"*  "^♦"P^A  JK*^ 

UDDer  Dart  of  the  rectum  Droner  is  covered  with  no*   uncommonly   associated   with   hemorrhoids. 

peritoneum,  which  ceases  at  a  point  five  inches  ?»<**>  %.■***"*■  ,Thi"  are  ^1**™™°! 
above  the  anus.  The  structure  of  the  rectum  flstula:  The £»*  ew*ermil  *»mumU»  in  a  cal- 
ls considered  under  Ihtestirk  (q.v.).  de8a?  -"*»  *?wel  ?n\^\ **«£  JfS  t 

xn     '  margin  of  the  external  sphincter;  the  oftitd  tn- 

BECTTJM,  Diseases  of  the.  The  rectum  is  ternal  fistula  opens  into  the  bowel  and  has  no 
the  seat  of  a  number  of  congenital  deformities,  external  orifice;  the  complete  has  both  an  in- 
Imperforate  anus  or  entire  abscess  of  the  anus  ternal  and  an  external  opening.  The  symptoms 
is  sometimes  found  in  newly  born  children.  Oc-  are  passage  of  wind  and  faeces  through  the  oc- 
casionally the  rectum  opens  into  the  vagina  or  ing  and  of  a  discharge  which  stains  the  clothing, 
urethra.  These  conditions  have  to  be  met  with  Repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  ensue  and  new 
prompt  surgical  measures.  An  imperforate  anus  abscesses  form.  Treatment  in  all  varieties  of 
is  punctured  or  incised  and  kept  open  by  bougies  fistula  is  free  incision  and  cutting  out  of  the 
until  healing  takes  place,  and  a  preternaturally  fistulous  tract.  See  Fistula.. 
narrowed  rectum  or  anus  is  dilated  with  rectal  Hemorrhoids  or  piles  are  venous  tumors  sitn- 
sounds,  or  with  the  finger.  Sometimes  an  arti-  ated  either  within,  without,  or  on  the  margin  of 
ficial  anus  has  to  be  made,  either  at  the  natural  the  anus,  and  are  caused  by  congestions  and  in- 
site  or  higher  up  in  the  inguinal  region.  In  feeble  flammation  of  the  abundant  vascular  areas  of  the 
or  ill-nourished  children  prolapse  of  the  rectum  rectum.  (See  Piles.)  Polypus  of  the  rectum  is 
or  anus  is  apt  to  occur  from  diarrhoea  and  exces-  a  tumor  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle,  and  origi- 
sive  straining  at  stool,  or  in  connection  with  nating  in  a  relaxed  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
worms,  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  other  irritation,  or  in  granulation  tissue  springing  from  an  ulcer, 
Prolapse  is  reduced  by  the  application  of  cold  or  in  a  mass  of  hemorrhoids.  The  only  remedy 
compresses,  and  gentle  replacement  of  the  pro-  is  removal. 

truding  tissue  with  the  fingers.     It  is  then  re-         Pruritis  of  the  anus  is  a  symptom  of  many 

tained  by  a  pad,  and  recurrence  is  combated  by  diseases,  both  local  and  distant.     It  may  and 

the  use  of  astringent  and  antiseptic  injections,  often  does  accompany  such  widely  diverse  affec- 

A  perfect  cure,  however,  is  only  to  be  secured  tions  as  piles,  fissure,  seat  worms,  eczema,  nerve 

by  the  removal  of  the  causative  condition.  disturbances,  Bright's  disease,  jaundice,  consti- 

Adults  are  subject  to  numerous  disorders  of  pation.     The  itching  is  almost  unbearable  and 

the    rectum.      Inflammation    (proctitis)    results  is  worse  at  night.     The  general  treatment  will 

from  constipation  and  from  chronic  diarrhoea  and  depend  on  the  exciting  cause.     Locally  sedative 

dysentery.    Ulceration  of  the  rectum  may  be  due  lotions  and  ointments  are  employed  and  strict 

to    abrasions    from    hardened    faecal    masses,    to  cleanliness   observed.     Eczema    (q.v.)    often  af« 

syphilis,  or  to  tuberculosis;  it  may  be  single  or  fects  this  region. 
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BECTTSANT  (OF.  recusant,  Fr.  rtcusant,  also  a  Northern  gray  variety.  These  mice  have 
from  Lat.  recusare,  to  reject,  from  re-,  back  the  general  habits  of  meadow-mice,  but  those  of 
again,  anew  +  causa,  cause).  In  English  ec-  southern  New  Jersey  inhabit  exclusively  the 
clesiastical  legislation,  any  person  who  refuses  to  Sphagnum  bogs,  where  they  burrow  deeply  in  the 
attend  the  services  of  the  Established  Church,  moss,  making  tunnels  and  nests  below  the  frost- 
Laws  against  recusants  have  borne  most  heavily  line. 

upon  Roman  Catholics,  who  in  earlier  times  were        BED-BACKED    SANDPIPEB.      A    shore- 
generally  suspected  of  plotting  against  the  Gov-  Wrdj  the  dunlin  (qq.v>)>  ai80  known  to  American 
eminent  and  the  person  of  the  sovereign      The  ^^^  a8  <winler  8nipe>  and  <biackbreast.' 
first  of  such  laws  was  passed  under  Elizabeth  in  ° 

1581,  but  the  culmination  of  such  legislation  in  BED  BANK.  A  town  in  Monmouth  County, 
her  reign  was  in  1593.  A  law  passed  in  that  N-  J->  26  miles  south  of  New  York  City,  with 
year  read  that  all  Popish  recusants  over  sixteen  which  it  has  steamboat  connection;  on  the 
years  of  age  must  "repair  to  their  places  of  dwell-  Shrewsbury  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
ing  where  they  usually  heretofore  made  their  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  railroads  (Map: 
common  abode,  and  shall  not,  at  any  time  after,  New  Jersey,  D  3).  It  is  an  attractive  resi- 
pass  or  remove  above  five  miles  from  thence."  If  dential  place  and  a  popular  summer  resort, 
they  did  remove,  their  goods  were  forfeited  to  the  There  are  in  Red  Bank  Shrewsbury  Academy, 
Crown.  A  careful  list  was  made  of  all  such  per-  and  public  and  high  school  libraries.  The  lead- 
sons.  If  they  had  no  property  they  were  required  ing  manufactories  include  carriage  shops,  a 
to  leave  the  country,  upon  penalty  of  being  treated/  clothing  factory,  a  large  canning  factory,  boiler 
as  felons.  If  they  made  public  submission,  they  works,  and  gold-beating  establishments.  Popula- 
were  to  be  absolved.  Consult  the  act  in  Gee  and  tion,  in  1890,  4145;  in  1900,  5428. 
Hardy,  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  Church  BED  BAT.  A  small  North  American  bat 
History,  pp.  498-608  (London,  1896).  The  Popish  (Lasiurus  borealis)  4.4  inches  long  and  11  inches 
recusants  still  being  considered  a  source  of  in  expanse  of  wing.  Its  fur  varies  from  bright 
danger  after  Elizabeth's  reign,  additional  and  mst-red  to  gray,  with  a  whitish  patch  on  each 
more  stringent  laws  were  passed  against  them.  Bide  0f  tne  breast.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
Thus  in  the  third  year  of  King  James  (1606)  our  bats?  dwella  in  fork  caves  and  garrets,  and 
there  were  two  such  acts,  "for  the  better  discov-  j8  more  likeiy  to  come  out  m  daylight  than  any 
ering  and  repressing  of  Popish  recusants,"  and  other  8pecies.  Those  of  the  Northern  States  mi- 
"to  prevent  and  avoid  dangers  which  may  happen  ^^^  southward  in  winter.  It  was  formerly 
from  Popish  recusants;"  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  ^11^  tne  New  York  bat. 

of  Charles  II.   (1685),  one  "for  preventing  dan-  nim-nm  ruattv      a  „™™™i  ha™ 

gers  which  may  happen  from  Popish  recusants ;"  _   BED-BEIXIED  SNAKE.    A  common  harm- 

and  there  were  similar  laws  under  William  and  le89A  8na£e    Worena   occipiUmaculata)    of   the 

Mary  and  Anne.    All  such  legislation  was  abro-  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  allied  to  the 

gated  in  the  reign  of  Victoria.  g?rter  snakes,  but  shorter  and  more  robust;  it  is 

BED.  One  of  the  three  primary  colors,  the  als°  «?«*  'wampum-snake.'  It  is  chestnut 
ravs  of  which  are  least  broken,  and  which  is,  or  grayish  brown;  a  paler  line,  about  three 
consequently,  at  tne  end  of  the  spectrum  (q.v.).  8<»le8  ™de'  run,s  alon£tne  apme ;  the  hmdhead 
It  is  much  used,  as  well  in  the  fine  arts  as  in  8how8  three  Pale  blotches,  and  the  abdomen  is 
dyeing  and  other  applied  arts.  The  mineral,  salmon  red.  A  nearly  related  species  is  DeKay's 
animal,  and  vegetable  kingdoms  contribute  the  snake  (Dekayt)  but  this  is  more  grayish  and 
materials  from  which  red  colors  are  derived,  has  a  gray  belly.  Another  small  red-bellied 
The  mineral  world  furnishes  vermilion  and  the  8»ak«  »n  ,the.  m*s}™}VV).™ey  is  Kirtland's 
red  ochres;  the  animal,  carmine,  scarlet,  and  (Tropidoclontum  Ktrtlandi),  but ^ts  head ^is  shin- 
others;  and'  the  vegetable,  the  different  madder  ™g  black,  and  lines  of  round  black  spots  mark 
pigments.  (See  these  titles.)  Since  1848  the  its  whole  length.  A  much  larger  species  is  the 
term  red,  as  being  the  color  of  blood,  has  been  redbeihed  water  snake  (Natrtx  erythrogaster), 
applied  by  their  opponents  to  the  radical  parties,  which  is  found  m  the  Southern  States  and  north- 
especially  in  France.  The  red  flag  has  been  ward  to  Michigan.  It  reaches  a  length  of  4 
adopted  as  the  emblem  of  their  creed  by  the  '*&»• 
Social  Democrats  the  world  over.  BEDBIBD.    A  local  name  for  many  different 

BED  ADMIBAL.    See  Admiral  and  Colored  birds  ?f  ™d  plumage.    In  the  United  States  the 

Plate  of  Butterflies.  name  1S  £,ven  t0  the  tanagers  and  to  the  cardi- 

_-_..»•   ,„.  ,         -r,         ,  nal-bird   (qq.v.). 

BED  AN   (OF.  redan,  redent,  Fr.  redan,  from         «„Tv««vw*«m      o      n 

Lat.  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  dens,  tooth).     A        BEDBBEAST.     See  Robin.  

work  in  fortification  which  consists  of  two  para-        BED-BBEASTED    (or  Robin)    SNIPE.     A 

pets,  whose  faces  join  in  forming  a  salient  angle  dowitcher   (q.v.). 

toward  the  enemy,  like  a  letter  V,  in  which  the        BEDBUG.     A  heteropetrous  insect   (Dysder- 

apex  is  to  the  front.    The  construction  is  similar  cu8  8utUrellus)    which  damages  cotton  and  or- 

to  a  redoubt  (q.v.).     See  Fortification;  Siege  ^g^  in  the  Southern  United  States;  also  called 

and  Siege  Works.  cotton   stainer.      (See   Cotton   Insects.)      The 

BED  ANT.     See  House  Ant.  term  'redbug*  is  also   applied  in  parts  of  the 

_  „,  Southern  United  States  to  the  larva  of  certain 

BED-BACKED    MOUSE,    or    Wood-Mouse,  harvest  mites,  also  called  jigger. 
A  small  meadow-mouse   (Evotomys  Oapperi)   of        „■■,,*-,»,*       »    ,       ,     *    ,         ,.     *     ,      X1_ 

the  wooded  regions  of  Canada  and  the  Eastern  ,    BBDGAP.     A   breed   of  domestic   fowls,  the 

States,   especially   numerous    in    boggy    regions.  J?1**!1.  of  thf  Hamburg  S^P*  and  long  estab" 

The  color  of  the  back  is  bright  reddish  chestnut,  llshed  m  g°°d  rePute- 

lightening   below    into   buffy    white.     There   is        BED  CEDAB  BIVEB.    See  Cedar  River. 
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BED  CLOUD  (translation  of  his  native  name,  On  June  24,  1859,  he  chanced  to  be  present  at 
Maqpeya-luta)  (c.1825— ).  A  chief  of  the  Oga-  the  battle  of  Solferino  and  was  an  eyewitness 
lala  Sioux.  He  was  born  about  1825,  and  rapidly  to  the  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  suffering  that 
rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  band  by  his  bravery  resulted  from  the  inability  of  the  regular  sur- 
and  success  upon  the  warpath  and  wisdom  in  gical  corps  to  care  for  the  thousands  of  wounded 
council.  He  was  active  in  wars  with  the  Crow,  who  lay  upon  the  field.  Three  years  later  he 
Blackfoot,  and  other  tribes,  and  fought  against  published  the  widely  read  book,  Un  souvenir  de 
the  Government  in  the  war  which  began  in  1863  Solf&rino,  in  which  he  vividly  described  the  hor- 
and  lasted  almost  continuously  until  1868.  With  rors  he  had  witnessed  and  proposed  that  societies 
Sitting  Bull  he  opposed  the  sale  of  the  Black  should  be  formed  in  every  country  in  time  of 
Hills  in  1876,  and  also  the  agreement  of  1889,  peace  for  the  purpose  of  training  nurses  and 
by  which  the  Sioux  surrendered  half  of  their  collecting  supplies  so  that  when  war  broke  out 
remaining  country.  He  supported  the  Messiah  the  work  of  the  regular  military  surgical  corps 
doctrine  and  the  ghost  dance  in  1890.  In  his  could  be  supplemented.  M.  Dunant's  proposal 
warrior  days,  according  to  his  own  statement,  was  well  received  by  the  Genevan  Society  of 
he  'counted  coup*  eighty  times,  i.e.  performed  Public  Utility,  and  an  agitation  was  begun 
eighty  separate  deeds  of  valor  against  the  enemy,  which  resulted  in  an  international  conference  at 
any  one  of  which  entitled  him  to  some  distin-  Geneva  in  October,  1863.  A  provisional  pro- 
guishing  badge  of  honor.  His  most  notable  en-  gramme  was  agreed  upon  by  the  delegates  of  the 
counter  was  an  engagement  with  the  Crows,  in  sixteen  nations  that  were  represented,  and  in  the 
which  he  is  said  to  have  killed  fourteen  of  the  following  August  a  more  formal  diplomatic  con- 
enemy.  As  a  delegate  for  his  people  he  made  gress,  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
numerous  visits  to  Washington.  same  number  of  nations,  was  held  in  the  same 

BED  CBOSS,  Knights  and  Ladies  op  the.  citv-  0n  the  22d  of  that  month  was  *}&*<*  what 
A  fraternal  and  benefit  order  founded  in  1879  ls  known  *»  the  Geneva  Convention  (q.v.). 
by  members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Contrary  to  generally  received  opinion,  the  Con- 
Workmen  and  other  societies.  The  order  pro-  vention  makes  no  direct  provision  for  the  organ- 
vides  death,  old  age,  and  disability  benefits,  and  i»ticm  of  Red  Cross  societies,  but  it  renders 
claims  to  have  an  ample  reserve  fund  to  meet  all  8Uch  societies  possible;  and  at  the  previous  con- 
contingencies.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  ference  it  had  been  stipulated  that  each  nation 
the  Insurance  Departments  of  the  various  States  which  should  ratify  the  Convention  should  have 
in  which  councils  exist,  and  the  rates  for  in-  one  national  committee  or  society,  civil  in  its 
surance  are  based  on  the  Fraternal  Congress  Expe-  character  and  functions,  which  should  alone  have 
rience  Table  of  Mortality.  The  ritual  is  founded  *he  right  to  authorize  the  sending  of  surgical 
on  the  life  and  teachings  of  Constantine  the  corPs  to  a  war.  The  Convention  was  quickly 
Great.  The  emblem  of  the  order  is  a  red  Greek  ratified  by  fourteen  nations,  a  number  that  hag 
cross,  surmounted  by  a  crown  with  a  white  five-  now  be€n  increased  to  forty-three,  and  thus  its 
pointed  star  in  the  centre.  The  motto  is  provisions  have  come  to  be  a  recognized  part  of 
'Omnia  pro  caritate.'  The  total  membership  in  international  law.  During  the  Servian  War  of 
1902  was  427  426.  1876  the  Turkish  Government  notified  the  signa- 

•n-nm  *ras>La  U                           /,%*«••—  torv   powers   that  it  had  adopted   the  crescent 

BED  CBOSS,  Order  of  the.     (1)  A  Russian  insiea*J  of  the   red  cro8S   as  *[he   bad       of  it8 

order  with  two  classes    established  in   1878  at  80cietie8,  and  RU8sia,  which  shortly  afterwards 

the  close  of  the  Turkish  War      It  is  conferred  entered  the  ^flj^   fi^ed  ^  a        t  the  8ubsli. 

on  women  only,  and  is  bestowed  by  the  Empress.  tution   provided   Turkey  would   Tespect  the  red 

•(2lc£?  ?ngh8h  order  founded  by  Queen  Victoria,  crog8  JheT  adver8aries. 

in  1883,  for  women  who  have  distinguished  them-  wh        he  American  National  Re4  Cross  So- 

ZZZ  Z  tZ Itnl! f'SwiJh  IT  cietv  wa8  formed  in  1881    <the  Convention  was 

A  he   decoration    is   a   goiaen   crow    Demng   toe  }  it8  president,  Miss  Clara  Barton  (q.v.),  de- 
words  <*aith,  Hope,  Chanty/  and  the  date  1883.  ^  thftP  iu  U8e'fume9S  should  ^  ^^  by 

BED  CBOSS  KNIGHT,  The.     The  hero  of  including  not  only  relief  during  war,  but  also 

the  first  book  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  typify-  during  great  calamities,  such  as  famine,  pesti- 

ing  holiness,  and  secondarily  Saint  George,  also  lence,  flood,  or  fire.     This  new  feature  received 

the  Church  of  England.     At  first  an  awkward  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the  international  and 

clown,   when   armed  he   becomes   the   "goodliest  national  committees.     In  carrying  out  the  idea 

man   in    that   company"    and    the   champion   of  the   American   Association   has   expended   about 

Truth    (Una)   against  the  dragon.     Deceived  by  $2,000,000  since  its  organization,  and  has  afford- 

Arch  imago,  he  deserts  Una  for  Duessa   (Rome),  ed    valuable    relief    to    the    sufferers    from   the 

and  Una  with  the  lion  (Reason),  meeting  Archi-  Michigan  fires  of  1881,  the  Florida  yellow  fever 

mago  disguised  as  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  is  de-  0f  1888,  the  Johnstown  flood  of  1889,  the  Rus- 

ceived   also.     The   real    Knight   is   attacked   by  sian  famine  of  1891-92,  the  South  Carolina  tidal 

Orgoglio    (Pride)    and  thrown  into  prison,  from  waye  0f  1893,  the  Armenian  massacres  of  1896. 

which  he   is  rescued  by  Prince  Arthur.     After  the   Spanish    reconcentrado   system   in    Cuba  in 

resting  in   the  House  of  Holiness  he  wins  the  1897-98,  the  Galveston  tidal  wave  of  1900,  the 

victory  over  the  Dragon  and  marries  Una.  Mont  Pelee  eruption  of   1902,  and  other  disas- 

BED  CBOSS  SOCIETIES.    International  as-  ters.     The  assistance  which  the  association  ren- 

sociations  whose  purpose  is  to  mitigate  the  hor-  dered  during  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898 

rors  of  war  by  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  should  also  be  mentioned. 

sick  and  wounded.     They  are  the  result  of  an  It   was   soon   found    that   the    Convention  of 

agitation  begun  by  M.  Jean  Henri  Dunant  (q.v.),  1864  was  in  certain  respects  inadequate  and  that 

a  philanthropic  citizen  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  some  revision  was  desirable.     In  1867  the  first 


BED  CROSS  SOCIETIBa                 885  REDEMPTORISTS. 

International  Red  Cross  Conference,  held  at  worthy  features  of  the  city.  Redding  is  situated 
Paris,  proposed  such  a  revision,  and  in  the  fol-  in  a  mining  and  lumbering  section,  and  manufac- 
lowing  year  a  diplomatic  congress  convened  at  tures  lumber,  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 
Geneva  to  consider  the  matter.  This  congress  ucts,  etc.  Population,  in  1890,  1821;  in  1900, 
agreed  to  add  a  few  supplementary  clauses,  one  2946. 

of  which  provided  that  the  principles  of  the  REDT)ITCH.  A  town  in  Worcestershire, 
Convention  should  be  applied  to  naval  warfare.  England,  on  the  Arrow,  13  miles  southwest  of 
Owing  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  to  other  Birmingham  (Map:  England,  E  4).  It  is  the 
causes,  however,  the  clauses  were  not  ratified  centre  of  the  needle-manufacturing  industry,  and 
by  the  powers  and  consequently  had  no  binding  pm8>  fish-hooks,  and  fishing  tackle  also  are  large- 
force  as  international  law.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  \j  made.  The  municipality  owns  its  electric  light- 
untii  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899  that  mg  plant.  Population,  in  1891,  11,300;  in  1901, 
it  was  agreed   to   apply   the   principles   of  the  13,500. 

Convention  to  war  upon  the  seas     At  other  in-  ^DHLE  (also  raddle,  ruddle,  from  AS.  rudu, 

ternational    conferences   of   the   Bed ^  Cross    So-  redn         from  read    red)'    or  ^D  CnALK     An* 

cieties,  at ^Berlin  ,n  1869,  Geneva  in  1884 i  Karls-  ^^  red  iron  ore  ^  for  maki                ^ 

rube  in  1887,  Rome  in  1892,  Vienna  in  1897,  and  d             abrasive  for  oolishini?  class 

Saint   Petersburg   in    1902,    other    subjects   for  ana  M  an  aDra8Ue  ,or  Pining  glass, 

amplification  were  discussed.    Among  these  were  REDEEMER,  Obdeb  of  the.    A  Greek  order 

the  relations  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the  army,  the  founded  in  1829  and  reorganized  by  King  Otto 

means  that  should  be  taken  to  impress  upon  the  in  1833.     Its  membership  consists  of  persons  dis- 

soldiers  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  red  cross,  tinguished  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  in  com- 

and  the  measures  that  would  best  prevent  the  merce,  industry,  science,  or  art.  The  decoration  is 

abuse  of  the  emblem  by  persons  who  might  make  a  white  cross  on  a  green  wreath  of  oak  and  lau- 

use  of  it  to  cloak  hostile  designs.    This  last  sub-  rel;  on  the  medallion  is  an  image  of  the  Saviour, 

ject,  in  particular,  was  much  discussed  during  The  reverse  bears  the  Greek  cross.     See  Plate  of 

the  South    African   War.     All   the   conferences  Orders. 

have,  however,  been  hampered  by  the  fact  that  REDEMPTION    (Lat.  redemptio,  from  redi- 

they  can  only  recommend  changes;  in  order  to  mere,  to  buy  back,  redeem,  from  red-,  re-,  back 

become   an    integral   part   of   international   law  again,  anew  -\-  emere,  to  buy).  In  law,  the  deter- 

such  changes  must  be  ratified  by  the  nations.  mination  of  a  creditor's  right  in  property,  real 

The  various  national  Red  Cross  associations  or  personal,  by  the  discharge  of  the  obligation 

are  not  intimately  connected,  but  the  society  at  for  which  the  property  is  held.     The  term  is  most 

Geneva  is  regarded  as  the  central  committee  of  frequently  employed  to  denote  the  release  of  a 

all.     Through   it  all   international   communica-  pledge  or  mortgage.     In  either  case  the  legal  in- 

tions  are  made,  and  by  it  an  international  bulle-  terest  of  the  creditor    (pledgee,  mortgagee)    is 

tin  is  published.    Many  of  the  national  commit-  terminated  ipso  facto  by  the  performance  by  the 

tees  also   issue   publications.    The   president  of  debtor  of  his  obligation  or  the  legal  tender  there- 

the  Geneva  Committee  is  Gustave  Moynier;  that  of,  and  thereafter  the  possession  of  the  creditor 

of  the  American  national  organization  is  Miss  is  wrongful.  See  Pledge;  Condition;  Equity  of 

Clara  Barton.  Redemption;  Foreclosure,  etc. 

Bibliography:  Moynier ;  Etude  stir  to  convex  REDEMPTIONISTS.    See  Trinitarians. 

turn  de   Geneve    (Pans,   1870);    id.,  La   Croxx-  »WTt.1„Wn^Tj»H».   ,« 

Rouge,  son  passe*  et  son  avenir  (ib.,  1882);  x  BBDEMPTORISTS  (Fr.  rtdemptortste,  from 
Du  Camp,  La  Croix-Rouge  de  France  (ib.,  £**■  redemptor,  redeemer  from  redtmere,  to  buy 
1889);  Ariga,  La  Croix-Rouge  en  extreme  ori-  back»  redeem),  also  called  Liguorians.  A  con- 
ent  (ib.,  1900);  Lueder,  Die  Qenfer  Conven-  gregation  of  missionary  priests  founded  m  1732 
tion  (Erlangen,  1876);  id.,  La  convention  de  by  Saint  Alphonsus  Lipori  (q. v. ).  The  members 
Geneve  au  point  de  vue  historique,  critique  of  th«  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer 
et  dogmatique  (ib.,  1877);  Criegen,  Das  rothe  ™™  *>ound  to  seek  their  own  perfection  by  the 
Kreutz  in  Deutschland  (Leipzig,  1883)  ;  The  obligations  and  rules  of  a  religious  life  and  to 
Red  Cross  of  the  Geneva  Convention:  What  dev°te  themselves  to  apostolic  work  among  the 
It  Is,  Its  Origin  and  History  (Dansville,  N.  Y.,  most  neglected  and  forsaken  souls,  especially  in 
1881) ;  Barton,  History  of  the  Red  Cross  (Wash-  country  places.  The  instructions  given  by  the 
ington,  1883) ;  id.,  History  of  the  Red  Cross  in  members  are  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  char- 
Peace  and  War  (New  York,  1898) ;  Bulletin  in-  acteT'  The  congregation  was  originally  founded 
ternational  des  socittts  de  la  Croix-Rouge,  pub-  m  Naples,  but  being  approved  by  Benedict  XIV 
lished  four  times  a  year  by  the  International  in  1749,  spread  rapidly  throughout  Italy  and 
Committee  of  Geneva;  Memorial  des  vingt-cinq  J"*™^8  extended  lnt°  Germany  and  £witze  £ 
premieres  anntes  de  la  Croix-Rouge,  1863-1888,  land\  Th?  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773  left 
published  by  the  same  committee;  and  American  a  h.iatus  m  missionary  fields  which  the  Redemp- 
yational  Red  Cross  Relief  Committee  Reports  J011818.  were  falled  uP°n  *?  filL  B?  th*  end  °\ 
(New  York,  1898;    2d  ed.  1899).  the    "S*!***11^    <fntuiy    *bf -congregation    had 

spread  throughout  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 

RED  DEER.     The  common  deer  of  Europe,  rope  and  in  the  ^j  part  0f  the  nineteenth  cen- 

the  males  of  which  are   the  'stags'   hunted   m  tury  houses  were  establishel  in  North  and  South 

Scotland  and  elsewhere.    See  Deer;  Deer-Stalk-  America  and  in  Australia. 

I>0-  Saint  Alphonsus  founded  also  an  Order  of  Nuns 

REDOING.     A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  called  Redemptoristines.     This  is  a  strictly  con- 

Shasta  County,  Cal.,  170  miles  north  of  Sacra-  templative  Order  with  a  number  of  convents  in 

mento,   on  the  Sacramento   River,   and   on   the  Italy,  three  in  Austria,  four  in  Belgium,  three  in 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad   (Map:  California,  B  Holland,  two  in  France,  and  one  in  Ireland.   For 

1).    The  court  house  and  sanatorium  are  note-  their  constitution  and  early  history,  see  Dumor- 
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tier,    Les    premieres    Redemptoristines     (Lille,  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  became  its  first 

1884).  president  in  1843.    Among  his  publications  are 

The  Redemptorists  are  noted  for  their  faculty  "Remarks  on  the  Prevailing  Storms  of  the  Atlan- 

of  doing  effective  missionary  work  among  the  un-  tic  Coast  of  the  North  American  States"  {Ameri- 

cultured  classes  of  the  population.     Their  mis-  can  Journal  of  Science,  vol.   xx.)  ;   "Notice  of 

sionary  system  includes  frequent  'renovations'  in  American  Steamboats"  (ib.,  vol.  xxiii.) ;  "On  the 

order  effectively  to  secure  the  good  already  done,  Courses  of  Hurricanes"  (ib.,  vol.  xxxv.) ;  "Short 

and  the  frequent  reception  of  the  sacraments  is  Notices   of   American   Fossil   Fishes"    (ib.,  vol 

recommended  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  fruit  xli.) ;  and  "The  Law  of  Storms  and  Its  Penalties 

of  the  missions.    According  to  the  latest  official  for  Neglect"    {New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

catalogue  of  the  Redemptorist  Order  (1901)  there  June  19,  1850).    Consult  Olmsted,  Scientific  Life 

are  16  provinces  and  one  vice-province  of  the  con-  and  Labors  of  William  C.  Redfield  (New  Haven, 

gregation.    These  are  known  as  the  Roman,  Nea-  1857 ) . 

politan,  Sicilian,  Lyonese   (which  has  houses  in        BBDMN.     The  name  given  to  two  or  three 

Chile    and    Peru),    the    Austrian^    the    Belgian  dace  or  minnows,  which  have  notably  red  fins, 

(which  has  houses  in  Canada,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  to  the  common  shiner   (Xotropis 

and  in  the  Congo  region),  the  Baltimore  (which  cornutus),  found  in  almost  every  small  stream 

has  a  mission  in  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico),  the  Ba-  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  Geor- 

varian  (with  two  houses  in  Brazil),  the  Province  gia.    It  exhibits  many  local  varieties  of  form  and 

of  Holland   (which  has  a  mission  in  Surinam),  color,   some  never  exceeding  four  inches,  while 

the  Lower  German    (with  three  houses   in   the  others  reach  eight  inches  in  length.     It  may  be 

Argentine    Republic),    the    English,    the    Irish  distinguished  from  other  shiners  by  its  large  sia, 

(with  three  houses  in  Australia),  the  Province  steel-blue  back,  with  a  gilt  line  along  the  spine, 

of  Paris  (with  three  houses  in  Ecuador  and  Co-  and  another  along  each  side,  and  the  rosy  tint 

lombia),  the  Spanish,  and  the  Province  of  St.  0f  the  lower  fins.     Compare   Shiner  ;   and  see 

Louis,  U.  S.,  besides  the  Province  of  Prague  in  plate  of  Dace  and  Minnows. 
^emiaAHnd  AbC  y*wProvinf7  °*  Alsace-Lor-        EEDFISH.      (1)    The  red  drum  or    channel 

£™  ™    £g      7     K^  ?SS«  w'   W^o  W  (SciamopsoceUatus).    It  is  a  rich  iridescent 

3300  members,  of  whom   1620  are   priests,   489  ^0„  ;„  ^„„  ^t+An  m„0uJ^  ™^*k  «^™to  ~a  —a 

clerical    students,    150   choir    novices,    733    pro-  ^7  «  color,  often  washed  with  coppery  red,  and 

fessed  lay  brothers,  and  300  lay  novices.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  520  members,  of  whom 
270  are  priests.  For  the  history  of  the  Order  in 
America,  consult  Wuest,  Annates  Provincial 
Americana  (Ilchester,  Md.,  1888). 

REDTTELD.    A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Spink  County,  S.  B.,  40  miles  south  of  Aberdeen ; 
on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  bbdfibh  or  chaxksl  bass. 
South  Dakota,  G  5).    It  is  the  seat  of  Redfield           ,           ._,,,.       .    ,       ,  .  .       ,  -. 
College  (Congregational),  opened  in  1887,  and  of  reaches  f  **&*  of  five  feet  and  a  weight  of  <o 
the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  a  P°™<18,  but  is  usually  much  smaller.    It  is  to  be 
State  institution.     Population,  in  1890,  796;  in  J™""*   aJon&  ™*  whole   southern   coast  of  the 
1900   1015.  United  States,  is  everywhere  valuable  as  a  food- 
vimtrraTTv    tit               ^     /i*o          »  m3n»  ftn<*  on  *ne  Texas  coast  is  said  to  exceed  in 
REDFIEIjD,  William  C.    (1789-1857).     An  economic  importance  all  other  fishes  found  there. 
^T0*11  m^n   of  *cie?ce  and   affairs,  born  at  (2)  In  southern  California,  a  large  and  handsome 
Middletown,  Conn.    In  1820  he  became  interested  n8n  (Pim€lometopon  pulcher)  related  to  the  dra- 
in steam  navigation  and  after  studying  numerous  ceiia8.     The  body   is   somewhat   deep  and  com- 
boiler  explosions  which  at  that  time  were  alarm-  pre8Sed,  and  the  blunt  forehead  in  the  adult  car- 
ing the  public,  he  founded  a  line  of  safety  barges  riea  a  very  prominent  fatty  hump,  whence  the 
towed  by  a  steamer  at  a  safe  distance  to  ply  be-  n8n  is  frequently  called  'fathead.'     In  the  males 
tween  New  York  and  Albany.    After  public  con-  the  head,  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  are  pur- 
fidence  had  been  restored  this  line  was  utilized  pliBh-black,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  varies  from 
for  the  carnage  of  freight  and  became  the  prede-  ciear  crimson  to  blackish-purple.     The  females 
cessor  of  the  lines  now  in  operation.    Mr.  Red-  are  ausky  ro8e-color.    This  handsome  fish,  which 
field  was  also  active  in  beginning  the  New  York  reaches  a  length  of  three  feet  and  a  weight  of  13 
and    Albany,    now    the    Harlem    Railroad,    and  to  15  pounds,  is  caught  abundantly  with  hook 
the   New  Haven   and   Hartford   and    the    Hud-  and  line  in  the  kelp  beds  along  the  shore,  and  is 
son  River  railroads;   and  as  early  as   1829  he  a  fav0rite  with  the  Chinese,  who  salt  and  dir 
proposed    the    construction   of   a   road   connect-  its  flesh.   ( 3 )  One  of  the  most  important  and  rich- 
mg     the    Mississippi     with     the     Hudson.      In  \y  colored  of  the  Californian  rosefishes  {8ebastes 
science,   though    he    devoted    some    attention    to  marinus).  See  Rosefish.    (4)  The  Alaskan  name 
geology,  his  principal  contributions  were  in  the  for  the  'red'  or  blue-back  salmon  {Oncorhynchus 
field    of    meteorology.      He    developed    a    theory  n€rka).    It  is  known  in  two  forms,  one  large  and 
of  storms  by  which  he  sought  to  demonstrate  Cne  small.    See  Salmon. 
that  all  violent  gales  are  whirlwinds  and  have  a        ««•>  ~  .  -—^         /-.               mi- 
rotary  and  progressive  movement;   that  the  di-  .  ™  *****  or  Grouse.    The  common  moor- 
rection  of  revolution  is  always  uniform;  and  that  fowl   or  Ptarmigan    {LagopusScotums)    in  its 
the  velocity  of  rotation  increases  from  the  mar-  summer  dre88'    &*  Grouse;  Ptarmigan. 
gin  toward  the  centre  of  the  storm.     He  reor-        REDGATJNTLET.     A  novel  by  Sir  Walter 
ganized  the  American  Association  of  Naturalists  Scott   (1824).     The  hero,  Sir  Arthur  Redgaunt- 
and  Geologists  as  the  American  Association  for  let,  brought  up  as  Darsie  Latimer,  falls  unknow- 
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ingly  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  an-  ardent  Ja-  finished  and  in  manuscript.    His  published  works 

cobite,  and  is  forced  into  the  plot  to  restore  the  include:  Grammaire  rc.isone'e  de  la  langue  Otto* 

Pretender,  Charles  Edward.     After  the  failure,  manes  (1846) ;  A  Dictionary  of  Arabic  and  Per- 

Mr.  Redgaunt let  follows  the  Pretender  to  France,  sian  Words   Used  in  Turkish   (1853);   English- 

where  he  retires  to  a  monastery.     Sir  Arthur,  Turkish  and  Turkish- English  Dictionary  (1856); 

now  in  possession  of  his  estate,  bestows  his  sister  Lexicon  of  English  and  Turkish  (1861)  ;  History, 

on  his  faithful  friend  and  rescuer,  Alan  Fairford.  System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish  Poetry  (1880) ; 

RED'GBAVE,  Richabd  (1804-88).  An  Eng-  and  a  version  of  Merlana's  Mesneri  (1881). 
lish  genre  and  landscape  painter,  born  in  London.  REDINTEGRATION  (Lat.  redintegratio, 
After  exhibiting  the  "River  Bent,  Near  Hanwell"  from  redintegrare,  to  restore,  from  red-,  re-, 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1825,  he  was  admitted  back  again,  anew  +  integrare,  to  make  whole, 
to  its  schools  the  following  year.  In  1850  he  was  from  integer,  entire,  from  in-,  not  4-  tangere,  to 
made  Royal  Academician.  He  was  head  master  touch).  A  term  first  introduced  into  the  psy- 
of  the  school  of  design  in  1848  and  art  superin-  chology  of  association  (q.v.)  by  Hamilton,  for 
tendent  in  1852.  In  1857  he  was  made  inspector  whom  it  meant  the  reinstatement,  through  the 
general  of  art  schools  and  surveyor  of  Crown  po-  suggestion  of  one  element,  of  all  the  elements 
sitions,  holding  the  latter  position  until  1880.  which  had  previously  constituted  an  act  of  cog- 
Among  his  paintings  are  "Gulliver  on  the  Farm-  nition.  A  tendency  has,  however,  arisen  in  mod- 
els Table"  (1837) ;  "Quinten  Matsys,  the  Black-  era  psychology  to  restrict  the  word  to  those  cases 
smith  at  Antwerp"  (1839) ;  "Ophelia"  (1842),  of  association  in  which  a  constituent  part  of  an 
one  of  his  best  figure  pictures;  "Country  Cou-  original  situation  associatively  reinstates  the  to- 
sins"  (1848,  National  Gallery);  and  "Hidden  tal  situation.  James  calls  such  cases  'impartial 
Among  the  Hills"  (1881).  Redgrave  is  author  redintegration.'  Whether  impartial  redintegra- 
of  An  Elementary  Manual  of  Colors  (1863).  His  tion  ever  occurs  in  complete  form  is  more  than 
brother,  Samuel  (1802-76),  studied  architecture  doubtful;  as  a  functional  type  of  the  reproducing 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1833,  but  is  best  known  consciousness  it  may,  however,  be  usefully  dis- 
as  a  manager  of  a  number  of  important  art  exhi-  tinguished  from  'mixed'  association  and  'focal' 
bitions,  and  especially  as  an  author  on  art  topics,  association.  Consult :  Hamilton,  Lectures  on 
Assisted  by  his  brother,  he  published  A  Century  Metaphysics,  vol.  ii.  (Edinburgh,  1859)  ;  Reid's 
of  Painters  of  the  English  School  (1866).  He  Works,  vol.  ii.,  Notes,  edited  by  Hamilton  (ib., 
also  prepared  a  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  Brit-  1863) ;  James,  Principles  of  Psychology  (New 
ish  School   (1874).  York,  vol.   i.,    1890);   Hodgson,   Metaphysics  of 

REDHEAD.      A    numerous    and    widespread  Experience  (London,  1898). 

American  duck  (Aythya  Americana),  closely  al-  BED  JACKET.    A  village  in  Houghton  Coun- 

lied  to  the  canvasback,  but  differing  from  it  in  ty,  Mich.,  14  miles  north  of  Houghton;  on  the 

having  the  head  chestnut  red  and  in  other  par-  Mineral  Range,  the  Copper  Range,  the  Chicago, 

Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroads  (Map:  Michigan,  El). 
It  is  noted  for  its  mining  interests,  being  situated 
in  the  highly  productive  copper  region  of  north- 
ern Michigan.  Population,  in  1890,  3073;  in 
1900,  4668. 

RED  JACKET  (Sa-go-ye-wat-ha,  'he  keeps 
them  awake')  (c.1751-1830).  A  celebrated  chief 
of  the  Seneca  Indians.     He  received  his  English 

L  beak  op  oanyabback.    a.  BBAK  of  bbdbbad.  name  in  reference  to  the  great  pride  he  took  in  a 

scarlet  jacket  given  to  him  shortly  after  the  Revo- 

ticulars  given  under  Canvasback  (q.v.) ;  also  in  iuti0n,  by  an  English  officer.     During  the  Revo- 

the  shorter  bill,  as  illustrated  herewith.    They  iution  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and 

appear  in  great  numbers  in  spring  and  fall,  espe-  in  1784  bitterly  opposed  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 

cially  about  freshwater  marshes,  assembling  in  wjx>  t,v  wnich  the  Iroquois  ceded  some  of  their 

large  migratory  flocks  and  keeping  close  together;  jaild  to  tne  United  States.     Though   originally 

but  they  are  strong,  hardy  birds  and  swift  fliers.  without  rank  in  his  tribe,  he  soon,  through  his 

Early  in  March  they  hasten  northward  to  breed-  eloquence  in  council,  became  one  of  the  principal 

ing  places  in  Canada.    They  are  excellent  eating,  chiefs.     In  1810  he  gave  the  United  States  Gov- 

and  are  constantly  substituted  by  dishonest  gun-  ernment  some  valuable   information  concerning 

ners  and  caterers  for  the  highly  prized  canvas-  the  schemes  of  Tecumseh,  and  during  the  war  on 

back.    Consult:   Elliot,  Wildfowl  of  the  United  the  frontier  (1811-14)  assisted  the  United  States 

States    and    British    Possessions     (New    York,  troops.     Subsequently  he  became    a    confirmed 

1898) ;  Job,  Among  the  Waterfowl  (New  York,  drunkard,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  was 

1902)  ;  and  books  relating  to  shooting.  deposed  by  a  council  of  chiefs  in  1827,  but  was 

EED'HOUSE,  Sir  James  William  (1811-92).  soon  restored  to  his  old  rank.     He  was  never 

An  English  *  Orientalist  and  diplomat,  born  near  prominent  as  a  warrior  and  seems  to  have  been  a 

London,  and  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital.     He  coward,  but  as  an  orator  he  was  unrivaled,  and  in 

entered  the  employ  of  the  Turkish  Government  as  .council   had   the   greatest    influence.    By   many 

a  draughtsman  in  1826,  and  in  1838,  after  va-  he  has  been  considered  the  most  eloquent  speaker 

rious  travels,  became  translator  to  the   Grand  the  Indian  race  ever  produced.    Though  at  first 

Vizier.      In    1854    he    was    appointed    Oriental  in  favor  of  the  education  of  his  people,  he  subse- 

translator  to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  in  quently  changed  his  mind  and  became  the  bitter- 

1857  at  Paris  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  est  opponent  of  schools  and  of  Christianity.    He 

treaty  with  Persia.    His  great  work,  a  dictionary  has  been   called   "the  last  of  the   Senecas,"  he 

of  Persian,  pure  Turkish,  and  Arabic,  was  left  un-  having  been  the  last  of  that  tribe's  great  chiefs. 
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Consult  the  biography  by  Stone  (1867),  and  that  Red  Men   (including  the  Degree  of  Pocahontas, 

by  Hubbard  (1886).  which  has  a  membership  of  50,000)   had  at  the 

REDLANDS.      A    city    in    San    Bernardino  £ose  of  1902 la  total  membership  of  over ^300,000 

County,  Cal.,  68  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles  j  on  the  P"™g  the  decade  ending  that  year  it  had  paid 

Santa  Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  San  Ber-  f?r  the.  *heJ  °*  BBnb"  ne&J^  %(?*££'  f°I 
nardino  and  Redlands  railroads  (Map:  Califor-  *he  relief  of  widows  an d  orphans  $  125,00^  and 
nia,  E  4).  It  is  situated  among  the  foothills  *2r  the  burial  of  the  dead  nearly  $1,000,000. 
of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  in  one  of  the  The  emblem  of  the  order  is  the  eagle  and  the 
most  beautiful  regions  of  the  State.  Among  the  motto>  'Freedom,  Friendship,  and  Chanty/ 
features  of  the  city  are  the  A.  K.  Smiley  Library  REDMOND,  John  Edwabd  (1851—).  An 
and  two  attractive  parks.  The  vicinity  is  known  Irish  Parliamentary  leader,  head  of  the  Nation- 
as  one  of  the  greatest  orange-producing  sections  alist  Party.  He  was  born  in  Dublin,  the  son  of 
in  the  world,  and  for  the  shipment  of  this  and  William  Archer  Redmond,  and  at  twenty-five, 
other  fruit  Redlands  is  an  important  centre.  It  after  the  completion  of  his  course  in  Trinity  Col- 
carries  on  a  trade  also  in  barley,  wheat,  and  lege,  Dublin,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 
building  stone,  and  manufactures  brick,  piping,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  There  he 
and  lumber  products.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  became  a  whip  of  the  then  weak  Irish  Party  and 
board  of  trustees,  one  of  whom  is  the  president,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  organizers  of  the 
whose  term  of  office  is  four  years.  Redlands  was  Home  Rule  propaganda  throughout  England.  On 
settled  in  1881,  and  was  incorporated  seven  years  the  break  in  the  Nationalist  ranks,  consequent  on 
later.  Population,  in  1890,  1904;  in  1900,  4797.  the  Parnell  divorce  case,  Redmond  sided  with 
REDLEG.  The  red-legged  partridge.  See  ^e  minority  which ^  urged  that  Pamirs  leader- 
Pabtbidge.  sniP  should  still  be  followed;  but  in  1900,  in  spite 

-n-n-r-v  -r  nnniT.n  •vwv      *ii      j           *_j.  °f  his  bitter  abuse  of  the  other  wing  of  the  Irish 

RED-LETTER  DAY.    A  lucky  day,  a  fortu-  Party>  he  became  a  leader  in  the  movement  for 

nate  or  auspicious  day;  so  called  because  in  the  union  and  was  chosen  ^  gUCCeed  Dillon  as  head 

old  liturgical  books  the  greater  holy  days  were  of  the   re0rganized   party.     His  Historical  and 

always  marked  with  red  letters.    See  Rubric.  Political  Addresses,  1883-97,  were  published  in 

RED  LIQUOR.     A  crude  aluminum  acetate  1898. 

used  as  a  mordant  in  calico  printing.    It  is  pre-  BBD  0AK#     A  cit     and  the  county-aeat  of 

pared  in  various  ways   often  by  dissolving  eight  Montgomery    County,    Iowa,    50   miles   east  by 

parts  of  alum  in  boiling  water,  which  is  then  80uth  of  0maha,  Neb. ;  on  the  East  Nishnabotna 

added  to  a  solution  of  six  parts  of  lead  acetate  Ri        and  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincv 

and  the  mixture  is  well  stirred.    Lead  sulphate  is  BAnTOAd   (Map:   Iowa>  B  4).     It  make8  briek, 

formed,  which  is  precipitated  as  a  heavy  mass,  tile  apiary  8Uppiies,  pottery,  and  flour.    Red  oak 

the  supernanant  clear  liquid  being  the  'red  liquor.'  wft8  incorporated  in  i869.     Population,  in  1890, 

RED  MEN,  Improved  Order  of.    A  fraternal  3321 ;  in  1900,  4355. 

and  beneficial  order  claiming  unbroken  succes-  BBIK)KDELA,     rfi'Don-dala.       A    town    of 

sion  from  the  'Sons  of  Liberty'  (q.v.),  and  other  Northwe8tern  gDa  n   in  the  pr0vinee  of  Ponteve- 

Revolutionary  societies,  and  reorganized  in  1835  *!OTt n^e8tf™   ?*l'u     \    ,1    £        \  v?      i« 

«+  «  ^n,rAn+;An  ;«  Tt«u;mAM     rmL  n~>~A  r«^„w»  dra,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  12 

at  a  convention  in  Baltimore.    The  Grand  Coun-  ^        ^    f  Pontevedra>    The  innabitants  are 

cil  of  Maryland  was  created  at  this  convention,  chiefl               d  fa  ^^    p       utkm   in  1900f 

the  old  ritual  was  revised,  and  soon  the  council-  jj  ,««      e  °                                 r             > 

fires  of  the  order  were  lighted  in  several  States  ' 

of  the  Union.     In   1847   the  Grand  Council  of  REDOUBT  (OF.  reduit,  Fr.  riduit,  from  ML. 

Maryland  called  another  convention  at  which  was  reductus,  refuge,  redoubt,  from  Lat.  reduoere,  to 

organized  the  Great  Council  of  the  United  States,  lead  back,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  ducere, 

which  was  made  the  supreme  governing  body  of  to  lead).    A  field  fortification.    A  redoubt  varie3 

the  order.    The  government  of  the  order  is  mod-  in  form  .and  solidity  according  to  the  exigencies 

eled  after  that  of  the  United  States.    The  Great  of  the  case,  and  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Council  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of  rep-  defenders.    The  cavity  caused  by  the  excavation 

resentatives  of  the  various  State  Grand  Councils,  of  earth  for  the  construction  of  the  parapet  is 

which   in  turn  are  made  up  of  representatives  called  the  ditch,  and   constitutes   a   formidable 

from  the  various  tribes  in  the  State  jurisdiction,  obstacle  to  the  enemy.     The  sides  of  the  ditch 

The  ritualistic  work  consists  of  three  degrees,  are  known  as  the  escarp  and  the  counterscarp, 

viz.:  Adoption,  Warrior,  and  Chief.    The  officers  respectively  (see  Plan  in  article  Fortification ), 

of  the  tribe  are  prophet,  sachem,  senior  sagamore,  and  are  made  as  steep  as  possible.     Chevaux-de- 

junior  sagamore,  chief  of  records,  and  keeper  of  frise   (q.v.)   or  similar  constructions  are  placed 

wampum.     The  officers  or  chiefs  of  the  Great  along  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.    If  the  parapet  is 

Council  of  the  United  States  are  great  incohonee,  very  high,  a  berm   (q.v.),  or  narrow  strip,  will 

great  senior  sagamore,  great  junior  sagamore,  be  left  between  the  base  of  the  parapet  and  the 

great  prophet,  great  chief  of  records,  great  keeper  edge   of   the   ditch,   and   generally    fortified  by 

of  wampum,  great  tocakon,  great  minewa,  great  fraizes,  or  sharp-pointed  stakes,  projecting  over 

guard  of  forest.     The  conditions  of  membership  the  ditch,  from  both  berm  and  counterscarp.    The 

are:    age   twenty-one   years,    citizenship   in   the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet  has  been  found  to 


Uniformed  Rank  in  the  order.     The  Degree  of  ting  the  defenders  to  observe  the  ground  in  front 

Pocahontas  is  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  fe-  of  the  ditch  without  injuring  the  crest  of  the 

male  relatives  of  the  Red  Men,  who  are  eighteen  parapet.     The  interior  slope    (1   in  3  or  4)  is 

years  of  age  and  over.    The  Improved  Order  of  strongly  revetted.    In  field  redoubts,  the  height  of 
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the  parapet  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  12  feet.  Tra-  a  hunter,  and  the  child  is  set  free;  this  feature 
verses  (q.v.)  are  constructed  similarly  to  the  allies  the  story  with  many  monster-swallowing 
parapet,  and  are  usually  thrown  across  the  incidents  in  various  folk-lore,  while  the  tale  it- 
covered  way  or  other  important  points  as  a  pro-  self  in  varying  forms  is  widespread, 
tection  against  enfilade  fire,  or  (as  parados)  aBD  BIVEB,  or  Song-Kol  A  river  of  Tong- 
to  defend  the  troops  garrisoning  the  rear  face  king  French  Indo-China.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain fire  coming  from  the  front.  See  Siege  and  t^  of  Southern  China,  and  flows  in  a  nearly 
biEGE  Works,  straight  southeast  course  of  over  600  miles, 
BEDOWA  (Bohemian  rejdowdk,rejdowachka,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Tongking  through  a 
from  rejdowati,  to  turn  around).  A  Bohemian  large  delta  (Map:  China,  B  7).  Its  course  is 
dance  introduced  into  Paris  and  London  about  obstructed  by  several  rapids,  which,  however, 
1846.  In  Bohemia  two  varieties  exist :  the  have  been  partly  overcome  so  that  small  specially 
Rejd6vak  in  f  or  f  time,  and  the  Rejdovacke  in  constructed  steamers  can  ascend  the  river  to  Lao 
I  time.  The  dance  resembles  the  Polish  mazurka.  Kai  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  Hanoi,  the  capital 
Meyerbeer  introduced  it  into  his  opera  Le  pro-  of  Tongking,  lies  on  its  banks,  and  the  river  is  of 
phete  in  1849.  considerable  commercial  importance.     Its  delta 

BEDTATH,  James  (1833-91).  An  American  is  ^e  most  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the 

journalist  and  political  writer,  born  in  Berwick-    countlT*     

on-Tweed,  Scotland.  He  came  to  New  York  at  BED  BIVEB.  The  southernmost  of  the  large 
eighteen  and  the  next  year  joined  the  staff  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  the 
Tribune.  His  articles  on  the  effects  of  slavery  on  northern  part  of  Texas  in  the  fissures  of  the 
society  and  on  production  caused  him  to  be  de-  Llano  Estacado,  and  flows  eastward  along  the 
nounced  as  an  abolitionist.  In  1859  he  made  two  northern  boundary  of  Texas  until  it  enters 
visits  to  Haiti,  where  he  was  appointed  Commis-  Arkansas,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  enter- 
sioner  of  Emigration.  Returning  to  America,  he  ing  Louisiana  traverses  that  State  in  a  south- 
founded  a  Haitian  bureau  and  published  a  easterly  direction  to  its  junction  with  the 
weekly  newspaper,  Pine  and  Palm,  to  advocate  Mississippi,  341  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
the  emigration  movement  of  negroes  from  Amer-  latter,  and  opposite  the  southwestern  corner  of 
ica  to  Haiti,  in  which  he  induced  several  thou-  the  state  of  Mississippi  (Map:  Texas,  Dl).  Its 
sands  to  participate.  During  the  war  he  was  length  is  estimated  at  1550  miles.  For  the  first 
with  the  armies  of  Sherman  and  Thomas.  At  6°  miIes  *t  nWs  through  a  cafion  with  perpen- 
Charleston  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  Edu-  dicular  rocky  sides  600  to  800  feet  high,  after 
cation,  reorganized  the  school  system  of  South  which  it  enters  a  sandy  and  arid  plain,  where 
Carolina,  and  founded  the  Colored  Orphan  ifc  broadens  out  to  a  width  of  nearly  3000  feet, 
Asylum.  During  the  Irish  famine  of  1881  he  but  with  a  very  shallow  depth.  Farther  down 
represented  the  New  York  Tribune  in  the  famine  Jt  enters  the  fertile  alluvial  bottoms,  which 
district,  and  afterwards  lectured  on  Irish  sub-  throughout  its  middle  course  are  densely  wooded, 
jects  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Here  the  course  becomes  very  sluggish  and 
founded  Redpath's  Weekly  (1881-83)  to  promote  meandering,  while  the  river  continually  shifts  its 
the  Irish  cause,  and  edited  the  North  American  be<*  by  washing  away  the  material  from  one  bank 
Review.  Among  his  books  are:  Handbook  to  and  depositing  it  on  the  other,  thus  offering 
Kansas  (1859);  The  Roving  Editor  (1859);  serious  impediments  to  navigation.  Here  also 
Southern  Notes  (1860)  ;  Guide  to  Hayti  (1860) ;  the  river  shows  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form 
Life  of  John  Brown  (1860) ;  and  Talks,  About  8na88  or  rafts  of  driftwood.  Up  to  1873  such 
Ireland!  (1881).  He  also  assisted  Jefferson  a  raft  of  tree-trunks  and  driftwood  32  miles  long 
Davis  in  the  latter's  historical  and  autobiographi-  extended  from  a  point  some  distance  above 
cal  work.  Shreveport,  La.  In  that  year  a  navigable  chan- 
hvmiatt  *  ii  -4.u  ,.  iV1  nel  was  cut  through,  and  now  the  river  is  kept 
REDPOLL.  A  small  northern  tanet-hke  clear  by  constantly  removing  the  floating  timber. 
?rncx  iU1!?  B,naJ1^ ^  £<*nthl*>  wituig  the  In  itg  lower  courae  in  LoUi8iana  the  Red  River 
United  States  and  Central  Europe  in  winter.  The  sends  out  numerous  bayous,  some  of  which  rejoin 
plumage  is  streaky  with  dusky  white  and  buffy  it,  while  others  penetrate  directly  to  the  Gulf 
shades  the  face  and  throat  often  blackish  The  of  Mexico,  parallel  with  the  Mississippi.  The 
males  have  the  crown  crimson  and  the  breast  chief  of  the  latter  ^  the  Atchafalaya  (q.v.), 
™Z  ^  carmine.  All  the  redpolls  are  birds  of  which  has  u  ^  the  nt  received  a  large  part 
high  latitudes  and  breed  in  extreme  Arctic  re-  of  the  volume  of  the  main  stream,  though  engi- 
gions  making  nests  of  dried  grasses  lined  with  neers  are  now  endeavoring  to  force  the  whole 
hair,  feathers,  and  down  in  a  low  bush  or  tuft  of  of  the  Red  River  into  the  Mi8gis8i  pi  b    u,^^ 

KT^iLS^iJ*711^  ^  b^e'  -^"^  fpedd^^^MJ-  up  the  bayou.     ( See  Mississippi  River. )     La™ 

The  best-known  in  America  is  the  'common'  red-  ^m  hav£  been  expended  by  the  National  Gov- 

poll    (Acanthts  Unarxa) ,  a  bird  less  than  5%  ernment  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Red 

inches  long,  appearing  irregularly  m  the  North-  River>    It  has  a  navigable  len£ft  Gf  about  1250 

ern  States,  in   flocks  of  considerable  size,  and  milegj  and  its  tributaries,  chief  of  which  is  the 

feeding  on  small  seeds,  like  goldfinches.  Washita,  afford  in  addition  2100  miles  of  navi- 

EED  BIDING  HOOD,  Little.    The  popular  gable  waterways.  Steamers  drawing  four  feet  can 

fairy-tale  of  the  little  girl  devoured  by  the  wolf  ascend  to  Shreveport  at  all  seasons  except  in 

which  personates  her  grandmother.     The  source  extreme  low  water  while  at  high  water  they  can 

of  the  English  version  is  Le  petit  chaperon  rouge  reach  nearly  to  the  Texan  boundary.     Consult 

in   Perrault's   Contes  du   temps   pass4    (1677).  M*rcy»  Exploration  of  the  Red  River  of  Louisi- 

Tieck  gives  the  tale  in  his  Volksmarchen  in  1795,  ana   (Washington,  1853). 

and  the  brothers  Orimm  in  their  collections  of  BED  BIVEB  OF  THE  NORTH.     A  river 

fairy-tales.    In  the  latter  the  wolf  is  cut  open  by  rising  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Minnesota  a 
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few  miles  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
( Map :  North  Dakota,  HI).  It  flows  first  south- 
ward through  a  chain  of  numerous  lakes,  then 
westward  to  the  boundary  between  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  which  it  follows  in  a  north- 
erly course  until  it  enters  Manitoba,  where  it 
empties  into  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  Its  length  is  about  700  miles.  Its 
course  lies  through  an  almost  perfectly  level 
plain  which  was  formerly  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Agassiz  (set?  "Lake),  and  which  is  a  famous 
wheat- producing  region.  The  river  and  its 
branches  have  cut  narrow  channels  through  the 
plain  with  clay  banks  20  to  60  feet  high.  The 
southern  branch  of  the  Red  River  connects 
through  Lake  Traverse  with  the  Minnesota,  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  so  that  during  high  water 
small  steamers  may  sometimes  pass  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  Owing  to  the 
difference  in  latitude  between  the  upper  and 
lower  courses,  spring  sometimes  arrives  at  the 
former  while  the  latter  is  still  ice-bound,  so  that 
the  waters  are  piled  up  and  inundate  the  plain. 
BEDBOOT.  A  popular  name  for  various  un- 
related plants.  One  of  the  best  known  is  Lach- 
nanlhct  tinclorta,  of  the  natural  order  Hsemodo- 


Ltchnaathtt  tlnctorla). 


races,  which  grows  in  wet  sandy  soils  near  the 
coast  of  the  Eh  stern  United  States.  It  has 
sword-shaped  leaves  mostly  close  to  the  ground, 
and  an  unbranched  almost  leafless  stem  which 
bears  at  its  summit  a  dense  compound  cyme  of 
woolly  yellow  flowers.  The  perennial  roots  con- 
tain a  red  coloring  matter  sometimes  used  in 
dyeing.  Alkanet  ( Alkanna  or  Anchusa  tinctoria), 
certain  American  pigweeds  (Amaranlut  spp.), 
and  CcnnothtiK  Americanua  are  also  called  red- 
root.  See  Ceanothus;  Alkanet  ;  Am  aba  nth. 
BE1VBTJTK.  A  town  in  Cornwall,  England, 
the  centre  of  a  famous  mining  district,  9%  miles 
northwest  of  Falmouth    (Map:   England,  A  6). 


0  BED    SEA. 

In  1792  gas  was  first  used  here  for  lighting 
purposes.  Tin,  from  numerous  mines  in  the 
vicinity,  is  smelted  in  the  town,  and  iron  foun- 
dries are  in  operation ;  another  important  prod- 
uct is  copper.  Population,  in  1891,  10,324;  u 
1901,  10,450. 

BED  SANDSTONE.  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied  to  the  combined  Devonian  and  Permian 
rocks,  when  their  relations  to  the  Carbon  if erous 
strata  were  unknown.  The  discovery  that  one 
set  of  the  Red  Sandstone  was  below  the  coal, 
while  the  other  was  above  it,  caused  the  division 
into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  Devonian,  and 
the  New  Red,  or  Permian.  For  some  time  alter 
this  division,  the  original  term  was  retained  by 
a  few  geologists,  but  it  is  now  quite  given  up. 
See  Old  Red  Sandstone;  I'eemian  System. 

BED  SCALE.  The  name  applied  in  Florida 
to  Anpidintus  ficui,  and  in  California  to  Atpidi- 
tttuH  citri,  two  common  and  destructive  enemies 
of  the  orange.    See  Ohanqe  Insects. 

BED  SEA  (Lat.  Jfare  Rubrum,  Gk.  'E^wtrf 
OiWfa,  Eryihri  Thalassa),  or  Arabian  Gcu. 
An  arm  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean  separating  the 
Arabian  peninsula  from  Northeastern  Africa,  and 
lying  between  latitudes  12°  30' and  30°  N.  (Map: 
Asia,  C  6) .  It  extends  in  a  northwest  direction 
from  the  Strait  of  Bab -el -Man  deb,  20  miles  wide, 
through  which  it  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  to  tbe  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  ia  1380  miles 
long.  It  is  narrowly  elongated  in  shape,  with  * 
breadth  between  100  and  200  milts  maintained 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  In  the  north 
the  sea  divides  into  two  arms,  cutting  off  tbe 
Sinai  Peninsula :  these  are  the  Gulf  of  Sues  in  tbe 
west,  170  miles  long  and  25  miles  wide,  and  tbe 
Gulf  of  Akabah  in  the  east,  110  miles  long  and 
12  miles  wide.  The  Gulf  of  Sues  is  connected  by 
the  Suez  Canal  (q.v. ) ,  about  100  miles  long,  with 
the  Mediterranean.  Tbe  basin  of  the  Bed  Sea  is 
formed  by  a  line  of  fracture  running  through  the 
great  Archaean  mass  capped  by  the  limestone 
plateaus  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The  Archaan 
rocks  are  exposed  here  and  there  along  the  coast 
A  branch  fissure  with  steep  rocky  sides  forms 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  runs  northward  as  the 
depression  called  El-Arabah,  the  deep  sink  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  are  bordered  on  the  Ara- 
bian side  by  sandy  deserts,  which  form  a  narrow 
strip  backed  by  the  limestone  range.  On  Ihe 
Egyptian  side  there  are  wide,  sandy  plains  in  the 
north,  rising  farther  south  into  elevated  table- 
lands, and  finally  Into  the  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia. Each  shore,  particularly  the  eastern,  is 
lined  with   immense  coral  reefs   which   in  some 

E  laces  extend  25  miles  or  more  from  land.  The; 
ave  occasioned  numerous  islands  and  archipela- 
goes. The  principal  groups  are  the  Parsan  Isl- 
ands near  the  Arabian  shore  and  the  Dahlak  Isl- 
ands near  the  African.  The  mean  depth  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  about  2000  feet.  Through  tbe  greater 
part  of  its  length  runs  a  central  channel  with 
a  depth  exceeding  3000  feet,  divided  by  compara- 
tively shallow  ridges  into  three  basins,  of  which 
the  northern  and  southern  have  a  maximum 
depth  of  about  4200  feet,  and  the  central  of  near- 
ly 7500  feet.  The  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  is 
1200  feet  deep.  In  the  Gulf  of  Suez  the  depth  is 
scarcely  more  than  200  feet. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  water  it 
77°  in  the  north,  80s  near  the  middle,  and  84' 
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in  the  south.    Below  a  depth  of  1200  feet  there  is  wholly  upon  insects,  which  it  pursues  with  great 

a  uniform  temperature  of  71°  in  all  parts  of  the  activity.    He  is  not  much  of  a  songster,  but  his 

sea  and  down  to  the  greatest  depths.     The  sea  beauty  and  liveliness  make  him  a  well-known  and 

differs  in  this  respect  from  the  open  ocean,  where  popular  bird.    See  Colored  Plate  of  Wood-  Wab- 

the  temperature  continues  to  fall  through  a  much  blebs. 

greater  depth.  The  surface  temperature  of  the  The  European  redstart  is  a  similar  bird,  but 
Red  Sea  sometimes  rises  above  100°,  and  there  is  of  the  family  Svlviid®,  and  is  widely  diffused 
an  enormous  evaporation,  the  air  being  almost  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It 
constantly  saturated  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied  by  has  a  very  soft  melodious  song,  which  is  con- 
the  winds.  The  heat  being  intense,  the  climate  tinued  during  the  breeding  season  far  into  the 
on  the  Red  Sea  is  very  depressing.  Its  salinity  night,  and  resumed  at  early  dawn.  In  confine- 
amounts  to  about  4.2  per  cent.,  increasing  with  ment  it  becomes  very  tame,  and  has  been  known  to 
the  depth,  while  that  of  the  ocean  is  3.5  per  cent,  imitate  the  song  of  other  birds,  and  even  to  learn 
The  tides  are  irregular,  and  in  some  places  im-  a  tune. 

perceptible.      The    prevailing   winds   are   north  BED-TAILED  HAWK.  See  Buzzahd;  Hen- 

and  northwest,  but  in  the  southern  section  they  Hawk. 

change  to  the  southeast  during  winter.  The  ma-  -Dvn  m  *  -d-d  *  j.  j  a  j  a 
rine  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Red  Sea  are  very  »?D  TATB.  A  tenn  used  to  denote  exceouve 
rich  and  interesting.  The  indigenous  species  are  'S1^  5°d  'onnahty  m  the  management  of 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  °ffi?,al  ??"?*•  *. servile  adherence  to  precedent 
showing  that  the  two  seas  must  have  been  sepa-  *?to™  *he  V^T  ?*  the  ""J1*51??  aPPl'»n<*«  ot 
rated  since  the  Eocene  epoch.  Since  the  opening  elast,°  bands>  Me-hrfdwj,  and  other  means  for 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  however,  there  has  Seen  a  f*cu"n?  VTK'u  *U  ****%?  document8  *"[" 
considerable  inter-migration.  From  the  earliest  bou,ld  together  h*  ^•.""S?™  °J  tope8;  *  " 
times  the  Red  Sea  his  been  a  great  highway  of  necessary  delay  caused  by  the  undoing  of  tapes 
commerce  between  India  and  thi  trading  peoples  br  slow-moving  Government  officials,  before  busi- 
of  the  Mediterranean  lands,  and  was  used  sue-  neas  could  be  transacted  came  atlength  to  stand 
cessively  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  ff^^^nttLjJ1. w&fc  SXa^SSSt 
Arabs,  and  in  the  Middfe  Ages  by  the  Venetians  *10n  £ffice  mA^f^  8  U**?  DVZk  wPM,fJ*- 
until  the  discovery  of  the  route  around  the  Cape^  mJ  th.e  romiABbout  ways  of  a  Actitioua  public 
of  Good  Hope.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Su£  offloe>  w  ■»  musing  «*«  «  this  subject. 
Canal  in  1869  it  has  regained  its  importance  as  BEDTOP  ORAS8  (Agroatia  alba,  and  its 
the  main  route  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  variety  vulgaris).  This  grass  varies  greatly  in 
the  East.  its  habit  of  growth.  Some  of  its  forms  are  tail- 
Consult:  Luksch,  Vorlauftger  Bericht  iiber  die  growing  and  are  largely  cultivated  for  hay,  being 
pkysikalisch-oceanographiechen  Untereuchungen  usually  sown  in  mixtures  with  timothy  and 
im  Roten  Meer  (Vienna,  1896) ;  Hood,  "The  clover.  It  is  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  per- 
iled Sea  Currents  and  Navigation,"  in  Nautical  manent  pastures  in  the  New  England  and  East- 
Hagazine,  vol.  lxviii.  (London,  1899).  ern  States,  and  thrives  best  in  moist  soils  un- 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  "!*«*  to  °th5  valuable  S1?8**-  .  £?»  .once. 


p  -4-  i   A^A  j* "   _           ,  .          tm  .              T.  established     this     grass     will     maintain     itself 

rt? £vl»   ^L8a"dplEre,(!°'anW'  °alt'  *&™t  encroachment  by  weeds  or  less  valuable 

G^shaiIk*   COn8p,CUOU8   red   feet-     Con,Pttre  grasses.    Some  forms  are  very  useful  for  lawns. 

This  grass  is  also  called  florin,  bent  grass,  and, 

BED-SHOULDERED    HAWK.      See    Buz-  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  herd's  grass.    The 

zabd  ;  Hen-Hawk.  names  are  all  applied  to  other  species  of  Agrostis 

BED  SNAPPEB.     See  Snapper.  in  different  regions. 

BED  SFIDEB.  A  name  among  florists  for  BEDUPLICATION  (Lat.  reduplicatio,  from 
one  of  the  spinning  mites  of  the  genus  Tetrany-  ™"V ^P  +  duplteare,  to  double,  from  duplex, 
chus,  and  particularly  of  Tetranychus  telarius,  double  from  duplus  double  from  duo,  two  + 
a  cosmopolitan  species,  probably  originally  Euro-  ~Plu*>  fold'  In  *»/k<**on  (q.v.),  a  prefix  to  a 
pean.  They  frequently  do  considerable  damage  word  wnich  normally  consists  of  the  initial  con- 
to  plants,  causing  the  leaves  to  turn  a  rusty  *°™nt>  or  consonants  with  a  vowel  which  is 
color,  but  they  may  be  kept  in  check  by  the  ap-  either  the  vowel  of  thc  root  (<!•▼■)  of  the  word 
plication  of  a  kerosene  emulsion  spray  to  which  ?r  1S  ••  ^  reduplication  is  generally  found 
flowers  of  sulphur  has  been  added.    See  Mite.  ln  vel*8'  although  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the 

formation  of  nouns.     In  the  verb  it  is  a  char- 

BEDSTABT   (from  red  +  start,  AS.  steort,  acteristic  in  Sanskrit   (q.v.)   and  Avesta   (q.v.) 

Ger.  Sterz,  tail;   perhaps  connected  with  OHG.  of  the  intensive  and  desiderative  formations,  as 

sturzen,  Ger.  stiirzen,  to  hurl,  or  with  Gk.  ar6p6rj$  Sanskrit  Kanti,  Trills,'  janghanti,  'kills  repeated- 

itortht,  prong).     Either  of  two  small  warblers,  ly,'  jighainsati,  'desires  to  kill.'    It  is  also  found 


The  American  redstart   (Setophaga  rutidlla)   is     in   some   aorists,    as    Sanskrit   dharati,    Tiolds,' 


red;  the  female  is  ashy  where  the  male  is  black  feet  tense,  of  which  it  is  a  distinguishing  mark  in 
and  yellow  where  he  is  salmon.  It  winters  in  Sanskrit,  Avesta,  and  Greek,  as  Sanskrit  dvtsti, 
tropical  America,  but  appears  in  the  United  Tiates,'  didvSsa,  Avesta  didva€£a,  'I  hated,' 
States  early  in  the  spring.  The  nest  is  built  of  Greek,  Mu,  'I  loose,'  tekvua,  'I  loosed.'  There 
fine  strips  of  bark,  leafstalks,  and  the  like,  lined  are  sporadic  instances  in  Latin,  as  mordeo,  'I 
with  fine  rootlets,  in  the  fork  of  a  small  tree  bite,'  momordi,  'I  bit,'  while  examples  are  corn- 
some  distance  from  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  paratively  numerous  in  Gothic,  as  fctif&h,  'seized,' 
white  spotted  with  brown.  The  redstart  feeds  from  fahan;  haihdit,  'called,'  from  hditan;  taitOk, 
Vol.  XIV.-57. 
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touched,'  from  ttkan.  The  original  force  of  the 
reduplication  seems  to  have  been  intensive  or 
perfective.  This  view  explains  its  use  in  the 
perfect  and  aorist  tenses  of  the  verb,  and  also  its 
employment  in  the  Sanskrit  intensive  and  desid- 
eratives.  Its  occurrence  in  nouns  is  probably 
based  on  analogy  with  its  normal  use  in  the 
conjugation  of  verbs. 

EED  WATER.  At  times  the  water  of  the 
open  sea  near  coast  lines  and  of  harbors  more 
or  less  suddenly  turns  red,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  phenomenon  is  accompanied  by  the  death  of 
fishes  and  molluscs  in  great  quantities.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in 
enormous  numbers  of  an  animalcule  known  as 
Peridineum  (or  Olenodinium).  This  is  an  in- 
fusorial form  representing  a 
singular  type  of  flagellate  pro- 
tozoa, class  Mastigophora  and 
order  Dinoflagellata.  It  differs 
from  ordinary  flagellate  infuso- 
ria by  being  protected  by  a  re- 
markable and  often  beautifully 
ornamented  and  complex  shell 
formed  of  cellulose.  The  body  is 
nearly  symmetrical ;  from  a 
longitudinal  groove  springs  a 
large  flagellum,  while  a  second 
fiagellum  lies  in  a  transverse 
groove.  The  protoplasm  in  one 
species  examined  contains  cbromatophores  col- 
ored with  chlorophyll,  or  an  allied  pigment  of  a 
yellow  color,  called  'diatomin.'  Other  forms 
live  in  fresh  water. 

In  Eertwig's  ZoSlogy  it  is  stated  that  these 
organisms  have  recently  been  placed  near  the 
plants  because  with  their  brown  chromatophores 
their  food  relations  are  like  those  of  plants,  al- 
though the  taking  of  solid  food  by  a  mouth- 
opening  has  been  observed.  The  armor,  formed 
of  cellulose  plates,  is  also  plant-like.  The  pig- 
ment appears  to  vary  in  hue  in  different  species, 
being  yellow,  brown,  or  reddish  brown. 

RED-WATER,  Bloody  Urine,  Mooa-Iii, 
Haeuatijkia.  A  disease  of  cattle,  and  occasion- 
ally of  sheep,  attributed  to  eating  coarse,  indi- 
gestible, innutritive  food,  continued  exposure  to 
inclement  weather,  and  other  indefinite  causes. 
Attention  to  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  stock,  a 
supply  of  good  water,  and  the  improvement  of 
pastures  by  draining,  liming,  and  manuring,  have 
been  recommended  as  preventives. 

RED  WHELK.    See  Spindle  Shell. 

RED  WING.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Goodhue  County,  Minn.,  40  miles  southeast  of 
Saint  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  here 
spanned  by  a  high  bridge,  and  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul,  and  branches  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  railroads  (Map:  Minnesota,  F  6).  It 
has  a  State  training  school,  the  Hauge  Seminary, 
the  Lutheran  Ladies'  Seminary,  and  city  and 
private  hospitals.  Red  Wing  is  situated  in  a 
rich  agricultural  region,  but  is  better  known  for 
its  manufactures,  which  include  stoneware, 
sewer  pipe,  furniture,  linseed  oil,  malt,  beer,  lime, 
hats,  flour,  lumber  products,  and  shoe  specialties. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
biennially,  and  a  unicameral  council.  Settled  in 
1846.  Red  Wing  was  incorporated  in  1868.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  6294;    in  1900,  7525. 
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BSD  WIN  O.  (1)  An  American  blackbird 
lAgetaiua  phzenuxas)  of  the  oriole  family  lie- 
teridte).  The  male  in  full  plumage  is  jet-black. 
with  the  bend  of  the  wing  bright  scarlet,  bor- 
dered with  buff.  The  female  is  variegated  with 
brown  and  buff,  black  and  white.  The  rediring 
is  914  inches  long.  It  breeds  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  winters  from  Virginia  south- 
ward.  The  nest  is  built  of  coarse  grass  md 
rushes  among  the  bushes  or  reeds  of  a  swamp, 
and  the  eggs  are  pale  blue,  with  peculiar  pen- 
stroke  markings  of  dark  purple  or  black.  (See 
Colored  Plate  of  Egos  op  American  Soku  Bums.) 
The  note  is  a  loud  clear  call  well  imitated  by  tbe 
syllables  cong-ka-rie,   the  last  one  accented  ind 

Jirolonged.  The  redwing  is  one  of  the  first  of 
he  spring  migrants  in  the  Northern  United 
States,  and  often  appears  in  large  flocks.  Eves 
when  breeding  the  birds  are  more  or  less  sociable, 


and  the  bobolink,  the  redwing  feeds  on  both  in- 
sects and  seeds,  and  also  enjoys  unripe  com  or 
grain,  and  occasionally  raids  the  maize  fields  to 
a  destructive  extent     See  Blackbird. 

(2)  An  English  thrush  ( Turdus  iJtaciu)  whirb 
spends  the  summer  in  the  northern  parts  oi 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  migrates  southward  in 
winter  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean.  The  general 
color  is  a  rich  clove-brown  on  the  head,  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  and  tail;  the  lower  pans 
whitish,  tinged  and  streaked  with  brown;  tbe 
under  wing-cover, ts  and  axillary  feathers  bright 
reddish  orange.  The  redwing  congregates  in 
large  flocks  and  has  an  exquisite  song. 

(3)  One  of  several  other  birds  with  ml 
on  the  wings,  as  one  of  the  South  African  par- 
tridges   { Francolinvx  Le  VailUmti). 

REDWTTZ,  red'vHs,  Oskab,  Baron  von  (18SS- 
91).  A  German  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist. 
born  in  Lichtenau,  near  Ansbach.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  ultrapatriotic  poem  fliu  Lied  rowi 
neuen  deutschen  Reich  (1871,  11th  ed.  1876). 
Other  noteworthy  poems  by  him  are  Amaranth 
(1849,  36th  ed.  1886)  and  Odilio  (1876).  A 
novel,  Hermann  Stark  (1868), 
and  the  dramas  Philippine 
Welter  (18GB),  Der  Zunft- 
meiater  von  Numberg  (1880), 
and  Der  Doge  von  Venedig 
(1863)   may  also  be  named. 

REDWOOD  (Sequoia  sem 
pCTwens) .  A  California  coni- 
fer which  grows  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast  mountains  and 
is  next  in  size  to  the  Sequoia 
gigemtea,  or  'big  tree.'  (See 
Sequoia.  )  It  often  attains  a 
height  of  260  feet,  and  some- 
times 300  feet,  with  a  diam- 
eter, in  the  largest,  of  15  feet. 
The  young  wood  is  red,  but 
on  exposure  to  the  air  and 
light  it  sometimes  fades.  The 
timber,  which  is  common  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  is  soft, 
straight-grained  .easily  worked,  *  ntjtjii 

durable,   and   well   suited   for 
inside  finishing  of  houses,  since  it  takes  a  good 
polish.     The  redwood  sends  up  suckers  from  (he 
stumps,  and  seeds  itself  well,  so  that  tbe  forests 
are  maintained.     Redwood  is  also  a  name  given 
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a  leguminous  tree  of  India,  where  the  wood  is  lated  by  a  strong  spring  of  wire  pressing  against 
much  used  as  a  dye.  it.  The  quality  of  the  sound  is  determined  to  a 
BEIKWOOD,  Boverton  (1846-).  An  Eng-  large  extent,  by  the  length  and  form  of  the  pipe 
lish  consulting  chemist  and  authority  on  petro-  m  *h.,ch  ,the  "*£»?.  olaced-  The  double  reed 
leum.  He  was  born  in  London,  studied  at  Uni-  con"st8ll  of  *S°  J6*'™*  ."flj"  inking  against 
versity  College  School,  and  learned  pharmacy.  ?ach  ot^-  The  free  reed  differs  from  the  beat- 
As  an  expert  on  coal  oils,  Redwood  traveled  in  ™?  "**  ln  th.at  **}"%£  u  »  ^  8?     £ 

Europe  and   America,   acted   as   a  member   of  Jfc^B?w3LS?      T^I!?«  ™~^Lth 

technical  juries  of  award  in  international  ex-  ^opening,  J«t  ***u.      Its  note  is  more  smooth 

positions  and  health  exhibitions,  and  was  fre-  ?nd  ™ello.w  than  that  °[  the  ^at,n«  *?*>  «"*  »* 

quently  consulted  by  the  English  Parliament  on  ***  *>"  advantage  of  not  requiring  a  pipe  which 

1    i  lation  in  recard  to  the  oil  trade     His  nub  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  latter.     Besides 

listed  works   include:    Cantor  Lectures  onPe-  ****  occasionally  adapted  to  organ-pipes    it  is 

troleum    and    Its     Use     (1887);     Reports    on  used .without  a ,pipe  in  the  concertina  and  har- 

Aceidents  with  Mineral  Oil  Lamps  and  on  ike  momum;    ™e  ^J*01*  °?  <*«  bating  reed  can  be 

Transport  of  Petroleum  Through  the  Suez  Canal  )7ace*  *»<*  to  ^P  earhest  know,\  civilizations ; 

(with  Abel,  1890  and  1892) ;  Treatise  on  Petro-  th«  8mSle  form  1S  "°w  represented  by  the  clari- 

te«m    (1896);   Detection  of  Inflammable   Oases  net,  chalumeau,  and  saxophone;  while  the  double 

(1896,  with  Clowes) ;  and,  with  Thomson,  Hand-  £orm  18  u™  seen  m  th?  krumhorn,  oboe,  and 

book  on  Petroleum   (1901).  bassoon.     The   free    reed    was    introduced    into 

_—_       .    „    .i     *        .        ^   ,.       A  ..        «  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  its  prototype 

BEE.     A  North  American  Indian  tribe.     See  being  the  Chinese  cheng.     See  Musical  Instru- 

Arikara.  ments. 

SEED  (AS.  hr€od,  OHG.  hriot,  riot,  Ger.  Ried,  BEED,  Andrew  (1787-1862).  An  English 
Riet).  The  common  name  of  certain  tall  grasses  clergyman  and  philanthropist.  He  was  born  at 
growing  in  moist  or  marshy  places.  The  common  Beaumont  House,  Saint  Clement  Danes,  Lon- 
reed  [Phragmites  communis)  is  abundant  in  don.  In  1807  he  entered  Hackney  College,  and  in 
Continental  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  in  wet  1811,  after  preaching  in  many  parts  of  England, 
meadows  and  stagnant  waters,  and  by  the  banks  he  decided  upon  the  Congregational  Chapel  at 
»  of  rivers  and  ditches.  It  grows  chiefly  in  rich  New  Road,  London.  He  continued  the  pastorate 
alluvial  soils.  The  hard,  almost  woody  culms  of  this  congregation  until  1861.  As  a  philan- 
are  5  to  10  feet  high,  and  bear  at  the  top  a  thropist  his  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  establish- 
large  reddish-brown  or  yellowish  much-branched  ment  of  orphan  asylums.  His  other  charitable 
panicle.  They  are  used  for  making  garden  works  were  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  founded  in 
screens,  light  fences,  and  frameworks  to  be  1846,  and  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  be- 
covered  with  clay  in  partitions  and  floors,  gun  in  1855,  with  its  home  at  Putney  House, 
Cattle  readily  eat  the  young  shoots,  but  refuse  Surrey.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works  of  a 
the  hard  old  ones.  Nearly  allied  to  this  is  Arun-  religious  character.  Consult  his  Memoirs,  edited 
do  Donax,  the  largest  of  European  grasses.  It  by  his  sons  (London,  1863). 
is  6  to  12  feet  high,  and  has  thick,  hollow,  woody  EEED,  Sir  Charles  (1819-81).  An  English 
culms,  and  a  purplish  yellow  panicle  silvery  and  p^^  educator,  and  philanthropist  He  was 
shining  from  silky  hairs.  The  woody  stems  are  £e  gon  of  ReV  j^tee*  Beed  (q.v.),  and  was 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  are  used  by  musical  born  n€ar  Sonning,  in  Berkshire.  He  was  edu- 
mstrument  makers  for  reeds  of  clarinets  and  cated  cMefl  at  the  Hackney  Grammar  School, 
mouthpieces  of  oboes.  They  are  also  made  into  At  the  age  of  geventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
walking-sticks  and  fishing-rods.  The  creeping  firm  of  woolen  manufacturers  at  Leeds,  and  in 
roots  contain  much  starch  and  some  sugar.  Arun-  1842  he  entered  the  printing  business  in  London, 
do  Karka  is  supposed  to  be  the  grass  called  Sur  A  prosperous  career  led  to  his  independent  estab- 
m  Sinde,  of  which  the  flower-stalks  are  very  ij8hment  as  type-founder  in  1861,  a  business 
fibrous ;  and  the  fibres,  being  partially  separated  whicn  continued  until  his  death  as  'Sir  Charles 
by  beating,  are  twisted  into  twine  and  ropes.  Reed  and  Sons,  Limited.'  He  held  many  offices 
The  sea  reed  (Ammophila  arundinacea)  grows  0f  public  trust,  besides  taking  an  active  part  in 
along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  administration  of  the  institutions  founded 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  one  of  the  best  sand-  by  his  father.  In  1868  he  entered  Parliament  as 
binding  grasses  for  regions  adapted  to  its  growth.  Liberal  member  for  Hackney,  and  retained  his 
The  small  eane  Arundinaria  tecta  is  called  reed  seat  until  1874.  He  was  reelected  as  member  for 
in  the  United  States.  Saint  Ives  in  1880.     During  his  Parliamentary 

BEED.  In  music,  a  thin  strip  of  cane,  wood,  career  he  was  identified  with  the  discussions  of 
or  metal  secured  at  one  end  in  front  of  an  aper-  educational  questions,  and  was  elected  chairman 
ture,  through  which  a  current  of  air  passing  of  the  London  School  Board  in  1873,  retain- 
sets  it  in  vibration.  The  vibrations  thus  started  ™g  the  post  until  his  death.  In  1876  he  was 
are  either  communicated  to  an  inclosed  column  president  of  the  Judges  on  Education  at  the 
of  air,  or  are  released  into  the  open  air,  in  either  International  Exhibition  of  Philadelphia  He 
event  producing  a  musical  sound.  The  reed  is  made  collections  of  antiquities  as  an  avocation, 
of  two  kinds,  the  beating  reed  and  free  reed,  ^d  was  part  translator  with  H  T  Riley  of 
The  former  is  used  in  the  reed-pipes  of  an  organ  f^  Albus,  the  White  Book  of  the  City  of 
(q.v.),  and  requires  to  be  placed  within  a  tube  London,  published  in  the  Rolls  Series  m  1862, 
in  order  to  produce  a  musical  sound.  It  con-  besides  being  a  frequent  contributor  to  Notes 
sists  of  a  metallic  cylinder,  with  the  front  part  and  Queries  He  was  also  joint  editor  with  his 
cut  away,  and  a  brass  spring  or  tongue  placed  brother  Andrew  of  Memoirs  of  the  Life  andPh*- 
against  the  opening  and  attached  at  the  upper  tanthropte  Labors  of  Andrew  Reed,  DM.  (1863). 
end.  The  resultant  note  is  dependent  for  its  BEED,  Sir  Edward  James  ( 1830— ) .  A  Brit- 
pitch  on  the  length  of  the  tongue,  which  is  regu-  ish  naval  engineer,  born  near  Sheerness.    He  was 
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educated    at    the    School    of    Mathematics    and  REED,  Thomas  Brackett  (18391902).    An 

Naval  Construction  at  Portsmouth,  and  became  American  lawyer  and  political  leader,  born  at 

secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects.  Portland,  Maine.     He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 

From   1863  to   1870,  when  he  resigned,  he  was  lege  in  1860;  emigrated  to  California,  where  he 

chief  constructor  of  the  British  Navy.     In  1886  taught  school,  in  the  meantime  devoting  his  spare 

Gladstone  appointed  him  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  moments  to  the  study  of  law;  returned  to  Port- 

and  from  1874  to  1895  he  was  a  member  of  Par-  land  in  1864,  and  was  appointed  paymaster  in  the 

liament.     In  1880  he  was  created  a  knight  com-  United  States  Navy,  in  which  capacity  he  served 

mander  of  the  Bath.     He  published:   Our  Iron-  until  his  honorable  discharge  in  November,  1865. 

clad  Ships  (1869) ;  Letters  from  Russia  in  1875  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 

(1876) ;  The  Stability  of  Ships  (1884) ;  and,  in  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Portland.  In  1868-69 

collaboration    with    Admiral    Simpson,    Modern  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Maine 

Ships  of  War  (1888).  Legislature,  and  in  1870  sat  in  the  State  Senate. 

REED,  Henby  ( 1808-54) .  An  American  edu-  v™?  .187°  to-  \*™  he0f,rTed1a^,Attorile^nera! 
cator  and  critic,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  J*  M*me'  *n*  ffom  ,187T4  t?ft1877  was  "*«J"  f 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Jhe  City  of  Portland.  In  1876  he  was  etetad  to 
1825,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ESP"?  an*  wa*  contmi£OU8lv  «*l«*ed  until 
in  1829.  In  1831  he  became  assistant  professor  J?98-  '**  1889.  h«J"  f^tJV9^  <£*? 
of  English  and  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Uni-  gouse.  ^P"1  "*  189* ""*  m  .18?T  he  ™**** 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1835  was  made  Speaker,  but  before  the  expiration  of  his  1** 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  at  tenn  he  resigned  his  seat  m  ^ngre^  and  entered 
the  same  institution.  This  he  held  till  the  year  HP0"  the  practice  of  Uwm  New  York  City.  As 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  sinking  of  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
the  steamship  Arctic,  September  27,  1854.  flis  }.Ives'  h*  made  a  notable  innovation  upon  the  par- 
literary  work  consisted  mainly  of  the  posthu-  "amcnUrjr  procedure  of  that  body  by  adopting 
mously  published  lectures  and  essays  on  litera-  the  P»ctice  of  counting  as  present  those  mem- 
ture;  Lectures  on  English  Literature  (1855);  ^rs  of  the  opposition  who,  though  physically 
Lectures  on  English  History  and  Tragic  Poetry  present,  refused  to  vote  in  order  to  prevent  a  quo- 
as  Illustrated  by  Shakespeare  (1856)  ;  and  Lee-  rum*  This  innovation  created  a  storm  of  oppo- 
tures  on  the  British  Poets  (1857).  He  did  much  sltion  in  the  House  and  was  denounced  as  revo- 
by  his  editions  of  Wordsworth  to  further  the  lutionary.  His  rulings,  however,  were  sustained 
study  of  that  poet  in  America.  His  works  were  bv  the  majority.  The  practice  was  soon  ac- 
edited  by  his  brother,  William  Bradford  Reed  quiesced  in  by  the  Democrats,  and  it  has  come 
(q.v.).  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  procedure  of  the 

/i»wiOB:y         a        a        •  Lower  House.     In  1896  Reed  was  a  prominent 

BEED,  Joseph  (1741-85).  An  American  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
patriot  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  He  was  Presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  William  McKin- 
born  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  August  27,  1741,  and  iey>  He  died  at  Washington  in  December,  1902. 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Speaker  Reed  was  an  able  parliamentarian  and 
Princeton,  in  1757.  From  1763  to  1765  he  studied  an  efficient  speaker,  his  addresses  often  being  en- 
law  in  England,  being  entered  at  the  Middle  Tern-  livened  by  rare  wit  and  humor, 
pie.     He  then  began  practice  at  Trenton,  and  in 

1767  became  deputy  secretary  of  New  Jersey.  On  BEED,  Walter  (1851-1902).  An  American 
his  return  in  1770  from  a  second  visit  to  England,  *™7  surgeon,  sanitarian,  and  bacteriologist/born 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dennis  Deberdt,  in  Virginia.  He  received  his  medical  education 
the  agent  of  Massachusetts  in  England,  he  re-  in  the  University  of  Virginia  and  in  Bellevue 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  served  on  the  Committee  College  Hospital,  New  York  City.  He  was  ap- 
of  Correspondence,  and  was  president  of  the  pointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army  in  1875. 
Pennsylvania  Provincial  Congress  in  1775.  In  and  in  1890  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Baltimore, 
1775  he  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  where  he  remained  a  year.  During  this  period 
Congress  and  became  Washington's  secretary  and  he  made  an  especial  study  of  bacteriology  in  the 
aid-de-camp.  He  was  adjutant-general  during  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  William  WTeIch  in  Johns  Hop 
New  Jersey  campaign,  the  success  of  which  was  kins  University.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  cura- 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  his  knowledge  of  the  tor  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in  Washington, 
country.  In  1777  he  declined  the  posts  of  Chief  and  established  a  laboratory  in  which  he  gave 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania  and  Commissioner  of  instruction  in  bacteriology  to  the  student  officers 
Indian  Affairs,  and  a  promotion  to  the  rank  0I  the  newly  established  Army  Medical  School, 
of  brigadier-general,  and  remained  in  the  an<i  did  much  original  work  in  bacteriology  and 
army  as  a  volunteer  without  pay,  serving  in  the  conduct  of  special  sanitary  inspections  and 
with  credit  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  investigations.  In  1898  he  was  placed  at  the 
Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  was  a  head  of  a  board,  of  which  Drs.  Victor  C.  Vaughan 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1778,  and  E-  9'  Shakespeare  were  the  other  members, 
and  signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  He  was  to  investigate  the  epidemic  occurrence  of  typhoid 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Executive  fever  among  the  troops  assembled  for  the  Span 
Council  from  1778  to  1781,  in  which  capacitv  he  ish-American  War.  It  developed  the  surprising 
helped  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  *act  tnat  infected  water  was  not  an  important 
line  in  the  latter  year.  He  had  previously  caused  factor  in  camp  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,  but 
the  trial  of  Arnold  for  maladministration.  Dur-  that  the  infection  was  distributed  by  the  agency 
ing  his  administration  he  aided  in  founding  the  of  flies  and  on  the  hands,  feet,  and  clothing  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  advocated  the  men.  Their  work  is  remarkable  for  the  patient? 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  Reed  died  March  and  skill  with  which  a  vast  number  of  facts  were 
5,  1785.  Consult  W.  B.  Reed,  Life  and  Corre-  brought  together  and  collated.  In  1899  Reed, 
spondence  of  Joseph  Reed  (Philadelphia,  1847).  with    his    assistant,    Carroll,    demonstrated  the 
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fallacy  of  the  claim  of  Sanarelli  that  the  bacillus  'black-headed  bunting.'     See  Plate  of  Buntings 

icteroides  was  the  causative  agent  of  yellow  fever,  and  Grosbeaks. 

In  1900  Reed  went  to  Havana  at  the  head  of  a  BEEDOBR,  Andrew  Horatio  (180764).    The 

commission  to  investigate  the  etiology  of  yellow  first  Governor  of  Kansas  Territory.    He  was  born 

fever,   and   demonstrated   that   yellow    fever    is  at  E&Bton,  Pa.;  was  educated  at  Lawrenceville, 

transmitted  from  man  to  man  only  by  the  bite  N  Jf  8tudied  law,  and  practiced  with  great  suc- 

of  mosquitoes  of  a  certain  variety    (Stegomyxa  cea9  at  Easton.     He  became  influential   in  the 

fasciatah ;  which   have  become  infected  by  pre-  Democratic  Party  and  in  1854  was  appointed  Gov- 

viously  biting  persons  sick  of  yellow  fever.    The  ernor  of  the  ne^  Kangas  Territory  by  President 

work  of  this  commission  is  remarkable  for  the  pierce      It  wag  expected  by  those  who  had  se- 

accuracy  and  completeness  of  its  experimental  cured  his  appointment  that  he  would  assist  in  the 

work   the  devotion  with  which  its  members  ex-  work  of  maki      j^^  a  slave  state>  but  thi8j 

posed  themselves  (two  of  them  having  submitted  owi  perhaps  to  the  lawless  behavior  of  the  bor- 
to  experimental  inoculations  with  infected  mos-  der  TJ^UU  from  Mis80urij  he  did  not  do>  and 
quitoes),  and  the  far-reaching  importance  of  their  mstead  became  favorable  to  the  Free-State  Party 
conclusions.  Practical  application  of  this  dis-  m  the  Territory.  As  a  result  of  his  attitude,  a 
covery  was  at  once  made  by  the  American  mill-  ^legation  of  Democrats,  headed  by  Jefferson 
tary  authorities,  with  the  result  that  yellow  Davis,  demanded  his  removal.  With  this  demand 
fever  was  exterminated  m  Cuba.  At  the  time  the  President  complied,  and  Reeder  was  removed 
of  his  death  Major  Reed  was  first  on  the  list  of  from  office  after  a  tenure  of  a  little  more  than  a 
majors  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  year#  He  tnen  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
?ta^Sn^rmyJ  ^^^  rank  be^HS  he^  Promoted  Free-State  Party,  and  in  September,  1855,  was 
in  18 03 ,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  had  recom-  nominated  as  delegate  to  Congress  by  the  Big 
mended  to  Congress  his  promotion  by  a  special  Spring  convention.  A  little  later  he  was  again 
act  to  the  rank  of  colonel  for  this  work,  saving:  chosen  delegate  by  the  same  party,  but  was  never 
"The  brilliant  character  of  this  scientific  achieve-  allowed  to  serve.  In  the  following  July  he  was 
ment,  its  inestimable  value  to  mankind,  the  elected  United  States  Senator  by  the  Legislature 
Raving  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  the  deliverance  organized  under  the  Topeka  Constitution,  but  as 
of  the  Atlantic  seacoast  from  constant  apprehen-  Kansas  was  not  admitted  to  Statehood,  he  was 
sion,  demand  special  recognition  from  the  United  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  Not  long  after- 
States."  Congress  granted  to  his  widow  a  pen-  wards  he  returned  to  the  East,  and  was  received 
sion  of  $125  a  month.  See  Insects,  Propagation  wjth  great  enthusiasm  by  the  opponents  of  slav- 
of  Disease  by.  Consult  Kean,  Senate  Document  ery.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
Vo.  118,  "The  Scientific  Work  and  Discoveries  of  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  but  felt  himself 
the  Late  Major  Walter  Reed,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A."  too  old  and  infirm  to  serve.  Consult  Robinson, 
REED,  William  Bradford  (1806-76).  An  The  Kansas  Conflict  (New  York,  1892),  and 
American  politician  and  journalist,  born  in  Phil-  Spring,  Kansas  (Boston,  1885). 
adelphia,  brother  of  Henry  Reed  (q.v.).  After  BEEDFISH.  One  of  the  two  ganoid  fishes 
graduating  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  (the  other  being  the  bichir,  q.v.)  which  consti- 
1825  he  went  to  Mexico  as  private  secretary  of  tute  the  sole  remaining  representatives  of  the  or- 
Joel  R.  Poynsett;  studied  law;  was  elected  State  <jer  Crossopterygii,  which  was  of  great  importance 
Attorney-General  (1838);  was  made  professor  in  ancient  times.  This  modern  ganoid  is  a  small 
of  American  History  at  the  University  of  Penn-  ngn  dwelling  in  the  rivers  on  the  west  coast  of 
sylvania  (1850) ;  in  1857  became  Minister  to  Africa,  and  has  an  elongated,  terete  body  with  a 
China,  where  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  June,  curiously  divided  dorsal  fin  and  no  pelvic  fin. 
1858;  and  on  his  return  (1860)  was  active  in  There  is  only  one  species  {Calmoichthys  Calibari- 
Democratic  politics  and  in  New  York  journalism.  ctw)  which  lives  in  deep  pools,  and  apparently 
He  was  for  a  time  American  correspondent  of  the  buries  itself  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  where  it 
London  Times,  author  of  many  controversial  and  f^g  on  fi8hes  and  other  aquatic  animals, 
historical  pamphlets  and  of  essays  contributed  beed  jjrSTBUMENTS.  Properly  speaking, 
chiefly  to  the  American  Quarterly  and  the  North  thoge  mugical  in8truments  which  £e  k,£ded  by 
American  Review.  He  wrote  also  an  excellent  meang  f  ^  This  al  clft8g  fa  divided 
LifeandCorr^ondenceof  Joseph  ««*  hw  .  to  twQ  thoge  *ounded  b  the  ^ 
grandfather  (1847)    and  hxfe  of  Esther  deBerdt,  d    andfetho9e  sounded  by  the  free  reed.     The 

?r  TI5r-d9i?St  htr  ^i^18  gra^Gm?o7«r  (1853)-  first  group   comprises  the   single  beating  reed, 

He  died  in  New  York,  February  18,  1876.  typifi«d  b£  the  ^XSivhone;   th*    double  beating 

BEEDBIBD.    The  name  in  the  Middle  States  reed,  typified  by  the  oboe,  and  a  combination  of 

of  the  bobolink  (q.v.).    In  England  the  name  be-  single  and  double,  with  the  addition  of  an  air 

longs  to  a  warbler,  the  'reed- wren'  (Acrocephalus  reservoir.    The  best  known  example  of  this  latter 

streferus),  and  to  the  reed-bunting  (q.v.).  arrangement  is  the  bagpipe. 

REEDBTJCK,  or  BEITBOK.     A  small  goat-  Free    reeds    were    copied    directly    from    the 

like  antelope  of   Central   and   Southern   Africa  Chinese  chgng.    They  are  limited  almost  wholly 

(Cervicapra  arundineum) ,   the   males   alone   of  to  instruments  of  the  concertina  and  harmonium 

which  were  provided  with    horns,    which    vary  type,  though  they  are  occasionally  used  in  pipe 

greatly  in  size  and  shape.    It  is  never  found  far  organs.     Reed   organs   were   invented   and   per- 

from  water,  is  slow  and  unsuspicious,  and  hence  fected  in  this  country,  between  1812  and  1850, 

is  becoming  rare.     Consult  Sclater  and  Thomas,  Their  universal  form  was  that  of  a  small  organ 

Book  of  Antelopes  (London,  1894-1900).  without  pipes,  having  free  reeds  and  a  treadle 

BEED-BTTNTUTG,    or    Spabrow.    A    small  bellows    although  the  various  modifications  re- 
dark-colored  European  finch   (Emberiza  schamic-  ceived  different  names.    See  Harmonium;  Melo- 
lus),  fond  of  marshes  and  wet  meadows,  which  is  DEO*5  Musical  Instruments. 
common  throughout  Europe,  and  frequently  called  BEED-MACE.    A  plant.    See  Ttfha. 
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BEEP   (Dutch  rif;  probably  connected  with  with  Rutherford  in  the  tatter's  work  of  celestial 

Icel.  rif  a,  fissure,  from  rif  a,  to  split,  Eng.  rive),  photography,  and  was  one  of  the  American  dele- 

A  barrier  of  rock  or  sand  extending  along  the  gates  to  the  Astronomical  Congress  on  Photogra- 

shore  of  an  island  or  continent.    The  most  com-  phy. 

7tZ^i*£?  (sSoo^taSS^iDOoSS  eraUzing ppeflx  +  *rof' 0HG- ruova'  lceL **• 

Reef.)  The  sediment  carried  seaward  by  rivers  nun?b%r'  or„fr?m  "?•  fa™U8i  9°th-  *"*■>  OH«- 
and  the  sands  beaten  up  by  waves  accumulate  !£*'  Qet-  *"'»  ?,t2y,If^  *"*«.,*»  «*"*>• 
along  the  seashore  as  sand  reefs  inclosing  long,  *he  na??e  **?  m  England,  especwlly  »n  Anglo- 
narrow  lagoons.  See  Bab.  *  *  S*?011  **»*  to  va"0U8  0*aata-,  Th«  ™VJ  *" 
6  ordinarily  the  presiding  officer  of  a  district,  and 

BEEP.    See  Sail.  was  known  by  his  district,  e.g.   tungerefa.  the 

BEEL  (AS.  reol,  hrtol,  Icel.  hrcell,  rail,  Gael,  reeve  of  the  township;  scirgerefa,  the  reeve  of  the 

ruidhil,  weaver's  reel).     A  lively,  gliding  dance  *a*™  (°ur  modern  sheriff).     In  later  times  the 

whose  origin  is  probably  Celtic,  though  its  re-  reeve   is   prominent    in    constitutional    history, 

semblance  to  a  Danish  national  dance  has  led  sinc«  he  and  four  men  from  each  township  at- 

many  to  ascribe  it  to  Scandinavian  sources.     It  tended  the  great  hundred  courts  held  by  the  sher- 

is  usually  danced  by  two  couples,  but  admits  of  iffs  twice  a  year.     Furthermore,  it  was  the  reeve 

a  greater  number.    The  music  is  in  general  writ-  and  four  men  from  each  township  on  the  royal 

ten  in  8-bar  phrases  in  common  time  of  four  demesne  who  were  summoned  to  the  Council  of 

crotchets   in  a  measure,   but   sometimes  in   jig  Saint  Albans  in  1213,  this  being  the  first  instance 

time  of  six  quavers.    The  principal  characteristic  in  which    the    commons    were    represented    at  a 

of  all  reel  figures  is  a  circular  movement  during  Great  Council.     Consult  Stubbs,  Constitutional 

which  the  performers  face  each  other  and  describe  History   of  England,   vol.   i.    (6th   ed.,   Oxford, 

a  series  of  figures  of  eight.    The  strathspey  (q.v.)  1897). 

is  merely  a  slow  form  of  the  reel.  REEVE,  Clara  (1729-1807).  An  English 
REENTRY.  The  act  of  entering  into  pos-  novelist,  daughter  of  William  Reeve,  perpetual 
session  of  lands  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  re-  curate  of  St.  Nicholas,  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk.  She 
served  to  a  lessor  or  grantor  in  a  lease,  deed,  or  was  educated  by  her  father.  On  his  death 
other  conveyance  upon  certain  conditions.  In  (1755)  she  settled  with  her  mother  and  two  sis- 
order  to  take  advantage  of  a  right  of  reentry,  a  ters  at  Colchester,  in  Essex,  where  she  began 
person  should  first  demand  payment,  or  com-  authorship.  In  1772  she  translated  Barclay's 
pliance  with  the  terms  of  the  lease  or  convey-  Argenis,  a  famous  Latin  romance  of  the  seven- 
ance,  and  upon  a  refusal  or  neglect  to  do  so,  en-  teenth  century,  under  the  title  of  The  Phasnix. 
ter  peaceably,  if  he  can,  but  otherwise  he  must  In  1777  appeared  The  Champion  of  Virtue,  a 
proceed  at  law.  Right  of  reentry  may  be  waived  Gothic  Story,  reissued  the  next  year  with  its  title 
by  receiving  rent  accruing  after  breach  of  a  con-  changed  to  The  Old  English  Baron.  This  romance, 
dition,  with  knowledge  of  that  fact.  interesting  in  itself,  is  also  of  considerable  sip- 

DiHPfl  Am>ATTiu  /i7A^ifioc\  a  D~u;»h  nificance  as  a  link  between  Horace  Walpole's 
i  ^a  ^ \  (1743-1825).  A  British  c  fc  f  Qt  ftnd  ^  romances  of  Mrs.  Ann 
encyclopedist  born  at  Llanbrynmair,  Wales.  He  r^^  Miss  j^  also  wrote  other  novels 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  Hoxton  Academy;  and  gome  yer8e  ^  historical  critici8m  she  pro- 
was  for  many  years  mathematical  tutor  there,  duced  th  left8ant  Progress  0f  Romance  (1785). 
and  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  South-  Consult  b£ts,  English  Romanticism  (New  York, 

JF'nw^  "J?    I  r*  *™  °V!f  f7««Th-  m  1898),  and  see  Romanticism. 

the  Old  Jewry.     Between  1781  and  1786  he  im-  "  

proved  and  greatly  enlarged  Chambers's  Cyclo-        BEEVE,  Henbt  (1813-95).    An  Englishman 

pwdia,  which  had  first  appeared  in  two  folio  vol-  of  letters,  born  at  Norwich,  and  educated  at  Ge- 

umes  in  1728.     Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  neva  and  Munich.     He  traveled  extensively  and 

work,  he  set  to  work  upon  The  Netc  Cyclopaedia,  met  the  leading  literary  people  of  his  day.    From 

or   Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1837  to  1887  he  was  registrar  of  the  Privy  Coun- 

Iiiography,   Geography ,   History,  etc.    The  first  cil,    and    from    1855    until    his    death    he   was 

volume  of  this  was  issued  January  2,  1802,  and  editor  of  the    Edinburgh    Review.     He    trans- 

the  last,  or  forty-fifth  volume,  in  August  1820.  lated   De  Tocqueville's   Democracy   in  America 

•B-P-co    t~„«  Tr»~„   /loci      v       a-   a        • (1835-40)     and    Guizot's    Washington     (1840); 

BEES,  John  Krom  (1861-).    An  American  V„    d  G^aWa  Journal  of  the  deign,  of  King 

astronomer,  born  m  New  York  City  and  educated  glM^%M  TV   „„A  Trunin  ixr    /iq7a\     »<Jl  **~<JL 

there  at  Columbia  College  and  School  of  Mines.  ^2?  JZf  SLw ^FrZJ>   ntti\    LTpe 

After    teaching   at    Washington    College,    Saint  ?JTl  nt?{^  (1872),  and  Pe- 

Louis,  he  became  adjunct   (1881)   and  then  full  zraron  lAg/g>- 

professor  (1884)  of  astronomy  and  geodesy  at  BEEVE,  Tapping  (1744-1823).  An  American 
Columbia  University.  He  had  witnessed  the  solar  lawyer  and  jurist,  born  at  Brook  Haven,  Suffolk 
ellipse  of  1878  at  Fort  Worth  and  published  a  County,  Long  Island.  He  graduated  at  Prince- 
report  thereon;  and  in  1884  published  Observa-  ton  in  1763,  was  a  tutor  there  from  1767  to  1770. 
tions  of  the  Transit  of  Venus,  December  6,  1882.  and  in  1772  established  himself  at  Litchfield, 
He  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ameriear  Conn.,  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  an  ardent 
Meteorological  Society  and  wrote  on  international  patriot  during  the  Revolution,  was  a  member  of 
time  systems  and  on  variation  of  latitude,  espe-  several  important  local  committees  of  safety  and 
cially  that  of  New  York  City.  In  1900  he  received  defense,  and  served  as  a  recruiting  officer.  Short- 
the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  ly  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  opened  at  Litch- 
recognition  of  services  as  juror  in  the  department  field  a  law  school,  which  for  a  number  of  years 
of  instruments  of  precision  at  the  Paris  Exposi-  was  the  best  known  and  most  successful  institu- 
tion.    Professor  Rees  waa  intimately  connected  tion  of  the  sort  in  the  country.    This  school  he 
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conducted  alone  until  1795,  and  then  in  associa-  verses  returned  to  the  concert  platform  and  in 

tion  with  James  Gould  until  1820.     He  was  a  1896  made  a  successful  tour  in  South  Africa. 

strong  Federalist,  but  except  for  brief  terms  in  MMatBNCB,   REFEREE    (from  Lat.  re- 

the  Connecticut  Legislature  and  council,  his  serv-  f          .        f      T*      ..     f         ;      -.          . 

ices  were  all  of  a  judicial  nature.     In  1798  he  J£J  +  f£! %Xa^ 

was  elected  a  judire  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  anew  +  rerJ?'  w  ,  ar'  *****>•    x°  law'  in.e.reIe.r 

»*»  viecteu  «.  juugcui  "« ti     k     7/       tv   ^  ring  or  sending  of  issues  or  questions  arising  in 

Court,  and  remained  on  the  bench  for  sixteen  •  /*     i  -.^JS*--,  *■«  «  ™™™+<^+  «ff^^^7  „« 

yr;  beaming Chief  *"*-jW  *^  -Jg  tf?&  V«2Ef*ttT£ 

^^VmBira^r^rrAr;uL  &^j^* -fss£7f  it  sirs: 

ChM;  of  Qwrdian  and  Ward;  of  Master  and  fc  ^  .               g^  that  Lnpulsory  references 

Sjm.nl.  etc    (1816)    since  republwhed  in  many  afe  e^^t^^!.    Action8  ^^  long  ^ 

editions,  and  A  Treat™  on  the  Late  of  Detcent  mtfikllM  account8,  and  divorce  actions,  where 

'  18*°)  •  privacy  and  secrecy  are  desired  by  the  parties,  are 

REEVES,  revz,  Mrs.  Henby   (Helen  Buck-  the  most  frequently  tried  before  referees.    Referees 

ikgham  Mathers)    (1853—).    An  English  nov-  are    usually    only    appointed    as    the    occasion 

elist,  born  at  Misterton,  in  Somersetshire,  August  arises,  but  under  the  United  States  Bankruptcy 

26,  1853.     She  was  educated  at  Chantry,  near  Act    standing    referees    are    appointed    by    the 

Frome.     In  1876  Miss  Mathers  married  Henry  courts.    The  findings  of  a  referee  are  contained 

Reeves,    a    London   surgeon.      Her    first    novel,  in  a  report  which  is  filed  with  the  court  ordering 

Comin'  Thro9  the  Rye  (1875),  gained  wide  atten-  the  reference,  and  on  its  confirmation  by  that 

tion.     It  was  followed  by  the  popular  Cherry  court  a  judgment  may  be  entered  in  accordance 

Ripe    (1877),    My  Lady  Oreen  Sleeves    (1879),  with  the  decision  of  the  referee.    This  judgment 

and  several  others,  including  novelettes,  The  Land  may   be   reviewed   on   appeal   by   an   appellate 

o*  the  Leal   (1878)   and  As  He  Comes  Up  the  court.    A  referee  may  demand  his  fees  as  a  con- 

Stair  (1878).     Among  her  later  novels  are:    A  dition   of  filing  his   report,  and  the  successful 

if  an  of  To-Day  (1894) ;  The  Lovely  Malincourt  party  usually  pays  them  in  order  to  enter  judg- 

(1895) ;  The  Sin  of  Hagar  (1896) ;  Bam  Wildfire  ment.    The  fees  and  expenses  of  a  reference  are 

(1898) ;  and  Becky  (1900).  very  large  and  litigants  frequently  oppose  a  mo- 

•n  •■>««"■»«     x          ,    ,«fl  i«An\       a     t»     i«  u  tion  to  send  a  case  to  a  referee,  on  that  ground. 

BEEVES,  John   (c.  1752-1829)      An  English  ^^  ^         nd  ^  ma8ter8'in  chance^,  ap- 

^  ?nJRW'  ^"t  ?5  Lfflnd?Vw#H!i  ^  P°inted  b7  «>urt8  of  equity,  but  in  code  Stated, 

cated  at  Eton    Cambridge   and  Oxford   and  was  £fereeg  ^  both  ^  ^      stable  actions. 

admitted  to  the >  bar  in  1779     In  1791-92  he  was  See  Abbttbation;  Court. 

Chief  Justice  of  Newfoundland.    In  1792  he  pro-  ' 

posed  "An  association  for  preserving  liberty  and  REJrisREND  U  ML  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  sg.  neu.  of 
property  against  Levelers  and  Republicans,"  Lat.  referendus,  to  be  referred,  gerundive  of 
of  which  for  a  time  he  was  chairman.  This  so-  referre,  to  refer,  bear  back).  The  term  applied 
ciety  was  the  outcome  of  his  strong  feeling  to  the  practice  of  submitting  laws  to  the  elec- 
against  the  French  Revolution.  An  anonymous  torate  for  approval  or  rejection.  In  the  appli- 
pamphlet  published  by  him  in  1795  was  consid-  cation  of  the  referendum  the  law  is  first  formu- 
ered  a  libel  on  Parliament,  and  he  was  arraigned  lated  by  the  legislative  body  or  the  constituent 
for  publishing  it,  but  though  his  opinions  were  assembly  and  is  then  submitted  to  the  electorate, 
condemned,  he  was  acquitted.  His  most  impor-  The  logical  complement  of  the  referendum  is  the 
tant  work  is  his  History  of  the  English  Law,  initiative,  by  means  of  which  the  people  are  en- 
from  the  Time  of  the  Saxons  to  the  End  of  the  abled  to  draw  up  their  own  measures  and  have 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  ( 1783,  afterwards  brought  them  voted  on  without  the  intermediation  of  the 
down  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1829;  the  Legislature.  By  this  method  a  petition  signed  by 
whole  in  5  vols.;  American  edition,  1880).  His  a  certain  proportion  of  the  voting  constituency  is 
other  works  include  A  History  of  the  Law  of  presented  to  the  Legislature  requesting  that  a 
Shipping  and  Navigation  (1792)  and  A  History  certain  measure  be  submitted  to  the  popular 
of  the  Government  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  vote.  This  the  Legislature  is  bound  to  do  with- 
(1793).  As  King's  printer,  he  produced  several  out  change  in  the  measure,  although  it  may  sub- 
editions  of  the  Bible — particularly  one  with  notes  mit  an  alternative  measure  to  be  voted  on  at  the 
in  nine  volumes  (1825) — and  of  the  Prayer-Book.  aanie  time.  In  Switzerland,  in  every  canton  of 
««««-««•  -r  «  ,,«™  ,,wwv,  *  ^,  tne  Confederation  except  Freiburg,  the  referen- 
REEVES,  John  Sims  (1822-1900).  An  Eng-  dum  in  one  form  or  another  is  established  by 
hsh  tenor,  bora  at  Woolwich.  He  studied  under  law>  In  about  one-half  of  the  cantons  the  refer- 
J.  B.  Cramer,  T.  Cooke,  and  other  noted  artists,  endum  is  'optional'  or  'facultative/  that  is,  the 
and  appeared  in  public  as  an  operatic  bary-  iawg  are  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  only 
tone  at  Newcastle  in  1839.  His  debut  was  a  sue-  wnen  submission  by  petition  of  a  certain  per  cent. 
cess,  and  he  acquired  fresh  fame  in  Scotland  and  0f  the  voting  constituency  is  demanded.  In  the 
Ireland.  After  further  study  in  Paris  he  ap-  others  it  is  'obligatory/  that  is,  the  laws  must  be 
peared  at  Milan  in  the  tenor  part  of  Edgardo  in  submitted  without  petition.  It  is  always  obliga- 
Lucta  di  Lammermoor,  when  his  singing  electri-  tory  in  the  case  of  proposed  constitutional 
fied  the  audience.  At  Drury  Lane  in  1847  as  changes,  whether  cantonal  or  Federal.  In  the 
Edgardo,  he  was  immediately  recognized  as  the  domain  of  ordinary  legislation  it  is  usually  em- 
foremost  living  English  tenor,  and  was  engaged  ployed  only  in  the  case  of  important  measures  of 
m  1848  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  In  1851  he  a  general  character.  Since  1874  the  referendum 
was  equally  successful  as  first  tenor  at  the  Ital-  has  been  a  feature  of  the  government  of 
ian  opera  in  Paris.  He  retired  from  the  stage  the  Confederation.  The  Constitution  provides 
and  became  a  professor  in  the  Guildhall  School  that  upon  the  demand  of  eight  cantons  or  30,000 
of  Music  in  1892,  but  on  account  of  financial  re-  citizens  any  Federal  law  of  general  application 
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must  be  submitted  to  the  people.  During  the  locities,  waves  traveling  in  one  medium  and 
first  nineteen  years  after  its  adoption  by  the  meeting  this  bounding  surface  will  suffer  reflee- 
Federal  Government  20  laws  out  of  a  total  of  150  tion — either  total  or  partial.  This  is  illustrated 
were  thus  submitted,  14  being  ratified  and  6  re-  in  atrial  waves  by  the  phenomenon  of  echoes,  and 
jected.  The  initiative  was  adopted  by  the  Fed-  in  ether- waves  by  the  common  use  of  mirrors  of 
eral  Government  in  1801  as  a  means  of  in-  various  kinds.  The  laws  of  regular  reflection  are 
troducing  proposals  to  revise  the  Constitution,  that  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  make  equal 
See  Switzerland,  section  on  Government,  angles  with  the  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
In  the  United  States  the  referendum  is  employed  surface  of  the  point  of  incidence,  and  that  the 
in  one  form  or  another  in  every  State  and  mu-  two  rays  and  this  line  lie  in  a  plane.  (See 
nicipality.  Very  early  in  our  history  it  became  Light.)  To  reflect  a  train  of  waves  the  reflect- 
an  established  principle  of  American  law  that  ing  body  must  have  a  size  larger  than  the  wave- 
all  State  Constitutions  and  proposed  amendments  length  of  the  waves ;  a  pile  rising  above  the  sur- 
should  depend  for  their  validity  upon  the  ratifies-  face  of  a  lake  may  reflect  ripples,  but  long  waves 
tion  of  the  electorate  at  the  polls.  From  this  it  pass  around  it;  a  pane  of  window-glass  will  re- 
was  but  a  step  to  the  position  that  propositions  fleet  atrial  waves  characteristic  of  a  shrill  sound 
to  call  constitutional  conventions  should  be  made  and  allow  others  to  pass;  a  small  particle  of 
a  subject  for  the  referendum  and  this  practice  matter  floating  in  the  air  may  reflect  such  short 
became  in  time  well  established.  Not  only  has  ether-waves  as  produce  the  sensation  of  blue 
the  referendum  been  employed  in  the  United  light,  but  allow  to  pass  those  so  long  as  to  pro- 
States  for  the  adoption  of  organic  laws,  but  it  has  duce  red.  If  the  bounding  surface  between  the 
been  used  quite  as  often  or  more  often  in  the  two  media  is  rough,  that  is,  has  inequalities 
enactment  of  statutes.  It  was  first  employed  to  which  are  comparable  with  the  lengths  of  the 
determine  the  question  of  incorporation  of  towns,  waves,  they  will  be  scattered  by  these  and  dif- 
the  organization  of  school  districts  and  counties,  fusely  reflected,  e.g.  ground-glass  surfaces, 
the  incurring  of  loans,  the  undertaking  of  public  BEPOBMATION  (Lat.  reformatio,  from  re- 
improvements,  etc.  One  of  the  most  general  uses  4nm^nt,0  iT*™™  •«««  i^l  ~  i^'u  ""L;„ 
of  the  referendum  is  the  determination  whether  J"™"?'  £J°™  fT£iJ£n/n^\^ 
towns  and  cities  shall  nprmit  the  sale  of  intoici-  anew  +  formar€^  to  form»  from  forma,  shape). 
noT£!  KmuS.     Tfc£ LS  l«l  w  *J*!wi  In  law>  the  rectification  or  amendment  of  con- 

?*  HffaTf *•*¥* iflmR    ^    ff     ?    emPloyf  tracts  or  other  legal   instruments   pursuant  to 

in  Rhode  Island  in  1845.    Another  favorite  sub-  +,     ^j^^a  m  aIL**^  „t  „  ~™+  **  M„:f.     T* 

ject  of  the  referendum  has  been  the  question  of  ^fj^f™^*  ^                                      HEELS 

(he  location  of  State  capitals  and  county-seats.  L^st^^ 

The  referendum  has  never  been  employed  by  the  &£  ^ 

Federal  Government  for  general  purposes,  al-  -  «  Dftrol  ~viaence  r\ile  (see  Evidence  1  can- 
though  an  act  of  Congress  of  1846  providing  for  0I. T  P*™-e™ence  rule  {see  jj,vide>ce),  can 
-  -  Jr««£!l  «*  ~  -  *  * \Z~  tw-*Is1*^ 1*  A  i  £•  Qot  be  shown  in  any  proceeding  at  law  founded 
a  recession  of  a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ,„^  aKa  w^**«,  ;„*l+d™«„+  r««„^a  «#  ~,„;+~ 
to  Virginia  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  quali-  uPon  the  w"tten  in8t™m«nt-  Ctourts  of  «lult* 
fied  voters  of  the  district  however,  will  give  relief  from  the  consequences 
TLft  n„AO+:„n  „„,i„  „™A  «„  *^  „vAii,A.  4.i_  of  such  a  mistake  by  compelling  the  cancellation 
„Jn1  Iflrf  ar08e  **.*».  Jhet*er  the  ^  8urrender  of  th£  ^jt^  instrument  and  the 

IZSLlS  iSw/  TT  ,bl«w^re..not  execution  of  a  new  instrument  to  conform  to  the 

expressly  authorized  by  the  State  Constitution.  „jU.„-i    s..*^*,^..   «*  iv,   „„.j.;m   ,„i,A„    +u«,«  ;a 

■cv™  iqoa  +«  iqat  4-1,/ «^,.-4.a  ~*  - :. -  C4.«*^«  actual   intention   of  the   parties   when   there  is 

*rom  1826  to  1847  the  courts  of  various  States  „nmini„x„  «^.A«W««+   i^+™™   +i,«  «„«*;«.      jna 

ss^i-^^t^  vegirive  atf  ™pt^ 

£SZ5  &**  \$LT*  °f      !  re^7.7*he  should  confrrm  to  that  intention  and  should  be 

ESS  w «£ ^J£^L     *^T       fe^1?™  reformed  if  it  does  not.     But  if  the  terms  of  a 

power,  but  simply  popular  cooperation.  Beginning  contrael  were  never  flffreed  UDOn  tn€re  i8  nothinc 

with  a  decision  of  the  Delaware  Supreme  Court  in  ^IZt^Uatll  5£^f?  3^1  ™H+^.wE! 

1847     several   ODinions   were   riven   aoainst   this  on  whlch  *°  base  a  decree  of  the  COUrt  d,recting 

li.i'  J£IS >  LaV11   1%J^    4  ?  a     •  against.  the  execution  of  a  new  contract.    The  ordinary 

view  which  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  mcor-  i                  .             .,  » i                *•               i     :L 

poration    of    provisions    in    the    constitutions  rule8  JPW™,W  equ.teble  proceedings  apply  m 

authorizing  the  referendum.    The  most  valuable  P™^'"**8  t?.  re.form  written  instruments;  and 

work  on  &  referendum  is  that  by  Oberholtzer  the  court  +W,U  «"»  8fuc^  ""*»»*■»  rel,ef  "  » 

(New  York,  1900).     Consult  also  Cleveland,  The  ??SH       ^rEt^^E^S^^LS? 

z:?%%?emooracy to  the  VMted  8tates  (Chi-  sssrur  ssss1  srsi  ss 

g  '          ''  Rescission.    Consult  the  authorities  referred  to 

REFINING  OF  METALS    (from  Lat.  re-,  under  Contract;    Equity;    Evidence. 

^Kol?lga^  Tl  t 'f^'^  AU0m  °<¥i  tn>  BEFOBMATION,    The    Pbotestant.     The 

probably  from  Lat.  fimtus,  finished,  p.p.  of  fintre.  _              vTT    *iT          i.        V.    r            •   +u« 

to  bound,  limit,  from  finis,  bounda^ ) .    The  fina  n.ame  aPPlled fto  the  ^?atf  rev2hlt.in  ?u?l*  m  th,e 

Durifvine  Drocess  in  the  metallur^v  of  certain  8ixteenth  century  against  certain  doctnnes  and 

Wo£ ^  ^nS  «?  L™»1   ^a \*\l    ^  l^T S  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    Up  to 

Z ^S?to  to^ESSi  Ihe  metei  in  as  S  L  *hat  time  Western  Christendom  had  been  a  i&g- 

™«?Mc  «   -LninJlw  °!  fmr^     L^p^L^  iou8  unit'  under  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope.    The 

CS  GoJ  TiS  GST-  Nickel^bon          5  formation  movement,  therefore,  inevitSly  af- 

lead,  i*old,  mlveb,  iin,  jnickel,  ibon.  fected  the  ^^^j  ^^  of  We8tern  Europe  and 

REFLECTION  (Lat.  reflexio,  a  bending  back,  wrought  an  entire  change  in  its  religious  and  po- 

from   reflectere,   to   bend  back,   from   re-,   back  litical  constitution.  The  Reformation  was  thus,  if 

again,   anew   -f-  flectere,  to  bend).     A  general  the  strict  significance  of  the  term  is  adhered  to.  a 

phenomenon  observed  in  the  case  of  all  kinds  of  revolution  rather  than  a  reformation,  while  the 

wave-motion.     If  there  are  two  media  separated  latter  term  could  properly  be  applied  to  the  re- 

by  a  bounding  surface,  in  which  the  trains  of  suiting  movement   within   the   Roman  Catholic 

waves  of  the  particular  kind  have  different  ve-  Church,  which  is  known  as  the  Catholic  Counter- 
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Reformation.  The  present  usage  is,  however,  (See  University.)  When  Dante  (q.v.)  headed 
established,  and  is  to  be  accepted  with  this  ex-  the  great  revival  of  learning  and  letters,  which, 
planation  of  its  actual  significance.  In  its  broad  starting  in  Italy,  spread  over  Europe,  a  new  and 
constitutional  aspects  the  Reformation  was  a  re-  more  permanent  shape  was  given  to  the  growing 
volt  against  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Pa-  controversy  as  to  the  relations  of  Church  and 
pacy  and  represented  the  German  idea  of  separ-  State.  Dante  in  the  De  Monorchia  and  Mand- 
ate eccelsiastical  bodies  on  national  lines,  as  op-  lius  of  Padua  (q.v.),  a  partisan  of  the  emper- 
posed  to  a  centralized  Church  government.  In  ors,  in  the  Defensor  Pads,  attempted  to  find 
a  large  ethnic  view  it  was  a  continuation  of  new  bases  for  the  relations  of  Church  and 
the  old  conflict  between  German  individual-  State  in  Christendom;  and  the  latter  espe- 
ism  and  Latin  unity.  Protestantism,  indeed,  cially  advanced  political  theories  that  were 
the  ultimate  expression  of  the  Reformation  in  distinctly  modern  in  their  nature.  The  Re- 
organized sects,  took  root  permanently  only  in  naissance  (q.v.),  by  opening  new  fields  of 
Northern  or  Germanic  Europe,  while  in  Latin  thought,  gathered  in  all  these  currents  and  gave 
Europe  after  a  sharp  struggle  between  the  ten-  them  new  power.  Devoted  Catholics,  like  Dante 
dency  of  individuals  to  the  use  of  private  judg-  and  later*  Savonarola,  demanded  reform  within 
ment  in  spiritual  matters  and  the  demand  of  the  the  Church,  reform  'in  head  and  members/  as  the 
established  Church  for  uniformity,  the  old  polity  University  of  Paris  reformers  put  it.  Skepticism 
triumphed  and  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Austria  became  rife;  while  a  few  men  who  could  not  be 
remained  in  the  Papal  obedience.  skeptics,  and  would  not  accept  a  religious  system 

Beginnings  of  the  Reformation.    The  Ref-  of  which  the  popes  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 

ormation  is  dated  from  the  year  1517,  when  Mar-  the  representatives,  sought  for  another  basis  of 

tin  Luther  (q.v.)  challenged  the  Papal  authority  faith.    Many    sects    in   different   countries,   the 

in  his  famous  ninety- five  theses,   but  its  true  offspring  of   abortive  attempts  at   a   return  to 

meaning  is  to  be  found  by  referring  to  great  cur-  simpler  primitive  Christianity,  or  of  mystical  or 

rents  of  thought  and  action  that  through  the  Mid-  heretical  teaching,  had  also  prepared  the  minds 

die  Ages  had  been  modifying  society.     Since  the  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  less  accessible  to  the 

establishment   of  the  new   Western  Empire  by  more  intellectual  currents  of  the  age,  for  a  new 

Charles  the   Great   in   800   there   had   been   an  movement.     Such  were  the  Apostolic  Brethren, 

almost  continual  contest  between  the  emperors,  Beghards,  Beguins,  Cathari,  Flagellants,  Frati- 

the  temporal  heads  of  Christendom,  and  the  popes,  celli,  and  the  Lollards.    The  earlier  sects  of  the 

the  spiritual  heads,  over  the  limits  of  their  re-  Albigenses    (q.v.)   and  the  Waldenses    (q.v.)    or 

spective  authorities.    The  theory  of  the  spiritual  Vaudois  were  also  in  a  way  a  part  of  these  ear- 

and  the  temporal  powers,  upon  which  Christian  lier  movements  that  formed  the  motley  advance 

Europe  was  constituted,  proved  not  to  be  a  work-  guard    of    the    Reformation,    but    they    lacked 

able  one,  and  every  conflict  between  pope  and  the  intellectual  strength  and  the  political  and 

emperor  over  the  limits  of  temporal  and  spir-  social  power  that  were  necessary  to  make  an 

itual  jurisdiction  sowed  the  seeds  of  future  dis-  abiding  impression  on  feudal  Europe, 

cord.    The  exercise  of  control  by  Otho  I.  (q.v.),  Germany.    Germany  with  its  more  than  three 

the  Investiture    quarrel   (see  Investiture),  the  hundred    States,    loosely   held    together    in    the 

losing  battle  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  all  Empire,  and  seeking  blindly  to  realize  German 

tended    in    this    direction;    and    although    the  nationality,    always    pulling    hard    against    the 

Church  triumphed,  it  did  so  at  the  cost  of  rents  assertions  of  Papal  authority  and  of  the  Emperor, 

in  its  own  armor  which  made  the  Reformation  who  represented  Hapsburg  rather  than  German 

possible.  interests,  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  favor- 

The  rise  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  and  its  able  condition  for  starting  the  new  movement  for 

resentment  of  Papal  control  in  ecclesiastical  af-  which   the   centuries   had   thus  been   preparing, 

fairs  as  shown  in  the  contests  between  some  of  Strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  by  the  Papacy 

the  French  kings  and  the  popes,  and  in  the  re-  to  raise  money  to  complete  Saint  Peter's  and  to 

volt  against    Roman    influence    of   which    Wic-  carry  on  war  with  the  Turks.     Martin  Luther, 

lif  was  the  most  notable  exponent  in  England,  then  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg 

worked  to  the  same  end.  Wiclif's  religious  teach-  and  a  parish  priest,  was  aroused  against  the  sys- 

ings,  with  their  bearing  upon  the  great  political  tem  which  connected  the  distribution  of  indul- 

questions  that  were  coming  to  the  front  in  the  gences  with  these  efforts,  as  carried  on  by  Tetzel 

fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  were  carried  (q.v.).    On  October  31,  1517,  Luther  nailed  to 

from  Oxford  to  Prague,  where  John  Huss  (q.v.)  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg  the  ninety-five 

took  them  up  and  made  Bohemia  almost  a  Prot-  theses  in  which  he  challenged  the  abuses  of  the 

estant  country  before  Protestantism  was  known.  Church.     He  seemed  unconscious  of  the  tremen- 

Huss  was  condemned  and  executed  at  Constance  dous    revolution   he   was    setting   on    foot,   but 

in   1415,   but   the    work    he    had   done    in    Bo-  events    moved    rapidly.       He    defended    his    po- 

hemia  made  that  country  prepared  ground  for  sition   on    historical    grounds    in   public    dispu- 

the  Reformation  seed.    Luther's  principles  were  tation    and    in    writing,    taking   by    degrees    a 

anticipated  by  Wiclif  and  Huss,  but  in  their  day  more  advanced  position  than  at  first.      In  his 

conditions  were  not  ripe  for  the  great  revolution,  scheme,    which    rested    on    salvation    by    faith 

The  universities  were  often  potent  factors  in  the  rather    than    by    the     formal    works    of    the 

spread   of    ideas    which    gradually    sapped    the  sacraments,  he  reduced  the  seven  sacraments  to 

foundation    of   traditional    beliefs,    and    led    to  three — baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  penance. 

the  questioning   of   the    authority   upon   which  On   the    10th    of   December,    1520,    he    publicly 

the  old  beliefs  rested.      The  migration  of  stu-  burned  a  copy  of  the  Papal  bull  of  excommunica- 

dents   from    one   university   to    another    spread  tion  which  had  been  directed  at  him  by  Leo  X.  and 

the  doctrines  of  rationalistic  teachers  far  beyond  also  one  of  the  canon  law,  thus  symbolically  break- 

their  own  lecture  rooms.     Thus  were  the  ideas  ing  with  the  whole  system  upon  which  the  Roman 

and  the  writings  of  Wiclif  carried  to  Prague,  ecclesiastical  structure  rested.     In   1521,  sum- 
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moned  by  the  new  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  to  the  Rome,  established.  The  same  result  occurred  in 
Diet  at  Worms,  he  refused  to  retract  and  was  se-  Denmark  in  1539,  when  an  assembly  of  the 
creted  for  a  time  in  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  Danish  States  at  Odense  gave  formal  sanction 
under  the  protection  of  his  friend  the  Elector  to  a  plan  of  religious  doctrine,  worship,  and  dis- 
Frederick  of  Saxony.  He  had  now  reached  the  cipline,  drawn  up  by  Bugenhagen,  a  disciple  and 
point  where  he  must  begin  a  constructive  move-  friend  of  Luther,  whom  Christian  III.  had  in- 
ment.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  vigorous  vited  from  Wittenberg  for  the  purpose, 
colloquial  German,  assisted  by  his  friend  and  Switzerland  and  Calvin.  Parallel  with  the 
coworker,  Melanchthon,  and  entered  into  com-  Lutheran  movement  in  Germany  a  religious  re- 
munication  with  the  North  German  princes,  many  volt  on  similar  lines  developed  in  the  German 
of  whom  gave  him  their  support.  At  the  Diet  of  cantons  of  Switzerland  under  the  leadership  of 
Speyer  in  1529  a  majority  of  the  princes  and  rep-  Ulrich  Zwingli  (q.v.),  a  Zurich  pastor  (1519). 
resentatives  of  the  cities  issued  the  'Protest'  The  causes  of  the  Swiss  movement  were  partly 
which  gave  to  the  adherents  of  the  new  move-  political,  but  the  underlying  principles  involved 
mcnt  the  name  of  Protestants,  and  a  year  later  were  the  same  as  in  Germany,  and  the  outbreak 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  when  the  Emperor  was  was  finally  due  to  the  question  of  indulgences, 
present,  they  set  forth  their  views  in  the  Augs-  The  cantons  surrounding  Lake  Lucerne  remained, 
burg  Confession  (q.v.) ,  prepared  by  Melanchthon,  as  they  are  to-day,  strongly  attached  to  the  Cath- 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  a  means  of  media-  olic  faith.  Their  resistance  to  the  reformers  led 
tion.  The  Protestants  were  then  in  a  minority,  to  a  civil  war,  and  Zwingli  was  killed  in  1531 
however,  and  a  decree  of  condemnation  was  while  accompanying  the  troops  of  Zurich  on  a 
passed,  beginning  the  long  and  bitter  struggle,  disastrous  expedition.  Before  Zwingli's  death 
The  Protestants  organized  the  League  of  Schmal-  in  1529  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  friends  of 
kald  for  defense,  but  for  some  time  the  political  the  two  reform  leaders  to  bring  Luther  and 
difficulties  with  which  Charles  had  to  deal  in  his  Zwingli  into  cooperation.  Luther  and  Melanch- 
rivalry  with  France  and  the  necessity  of  uniting  thon  met  Zwingli,  Bucer,  and  CEcolampadius  at 
Germany  against  the  onslaughts  of  the  Turks  Marburg  on  the  invitation  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
made  him  defer  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  Hesse,  one  of  the  earliest  and  wisest  supporters 
Augsburg.  But  in  1546,  immediately  after  of  the  Reformation.  The  meeting  failed  to  ae- 
the  death  of  Luther,  the  Emperor  turned  his  complish  anything,  owing  to  their  difference  in 
attention  to  the  Schmalkald  League  and  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  Zwingli  held 
1547  he  defeated  it  with  the  aid  of  Duke  to  be  a  memorial  and  a  symbol,  while  Luther  in- 
Maurice  (q.v.)  of  Saxony.  (See  Muhl-  sisted  on  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
bebg.)  The  return  of  the  latter  to  the  Pro-  substantiation  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
testant  side  turned  the  tables  and  the  Em-  Christian  faith.  Thus  the  division  of  Protestant - 
peror  concluded  a  treaty  at  Passau  in  1552,  in  ism  began  on  the  very  threshold.  Zurich  de- 
which  the  Protestants  stipulated  for  the  free  clared  its  ecclesiastical  independence  in  1524, 
exercise  of  their  religion,  until  the  meeting  of  a  Berne  and  Saint  Gall  followed  in  1528,  Basel 
diet  which  should  settle  a  permanent  religious  and  Schaffhausen  in  1529.  The  movement  was 
peace;  and  in  return  they  agreed  to  lend  assist-  checked  temporarily  by  the  defeat  of  Zurich  and 
ance  against  the  Turks,  who  were  still  menacing  the  death  of  Zwingli,  but  the  accession  of  Geneva 
the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  The  promised  diet  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  1535  and  the  establish- 
assembled  at  Augsburg  in  1555  and  framed  arti-  ment  there  of  John  Calvin,  the  great  organizer 
cles  for  the  religious  pacification  of  Germany,  of  the  Reformation,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
according  to  which  each  prince  might  choose  be-  Swiss  movement  and  speedily  made  Switzerland 
tween  Lutheran  ism  and  Catholicism,  the  religion  a  centre  for  the  promulgation  of  Reformation 
of  the  prince  to  be  that  of  his  people.  Any  pre-  ideas.  Calvin  was  the  needed  element  to  make 
late  on  becoming  Protestant  was  to  resign  his  the  Reformation  aggressive.  Luther  was  too 
benefice,  and  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  princes  thoroughly  a  German  to  carry  much  weight  ex- 
were  to  enjoy  religious  liberty.  This  peace  gave  cept  among  Germanic  peoples,  and  Lutheranism 
recognition  to  the  Lutherans.  It  established  a  became  a  German  State  religion,  settling  in  time 
modus  vivendi  between  the  adherents  of  the  old  into  a  rigid  mold  which  prevented  expansion, 
and  new  creeds,  which  soon  proved  to  be  a  pre-  Calvin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  of  a  jurist 
carious  one,  and  finally  the  issues  between  Catho-  and  administrator  than  a  preacher.  His  theological 
lies  and  Protestants  were  fought  out  in  the  creed  was  one  that  in  those  days  most  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  to  a  settlement  in  the  Peace  reformers  could  accept,  and  his  Institutes  be- 
of  Westphalia  (1648).  came  the  constitution  of  Protestantism,  outside 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  In  the  neighboring  of  the  North  German  and  Scandinavian  coun- 
countries  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  progress  tries.  The  Swiss  followers  of  Zwingli  adhered  to 
of  reformed  opinions  had  been  more  rapid  than  the  new  leader.  Two  great  Protestant  sects  were 
in  Germany.  In  both  these  countries  the  sov-  thus  formed  at  the  very  beginning — Lutherans 
ereigns  took  the  lead.  In  Sweden  particularly  and  Calvinists  or  'Reformed.'  From  the  teach- 
Gustavus  Vasa  pursued  a  vigorous  policy  in  ings  of  Calvin  came  the  congregational  idea  of 
favor  of  the  Reformation.  He  invited  Luth-  Church  government  with  its  far-reaching  political 
eran  teachers  into  his  dominions,  and  showed  consequences.  The  Protestants  of  France,  Hol- 
special  zeal  in  the  circulation  of  a  Swedish  ver-  land,  and  Scotland  followed  the  guidance  of  Cal- 
sion  of  the  Scriptures,  made  by  one  of  these  vin,  who  maintained  a  constant  correspondence 
teachers,  named  Olaus  Petri,  who  occupies  the  with  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed  n?ovement  in 
most  prominent  place  among  the  Swedish  reform-  these  countries.  A  little  later,  when  persecution 
ers.  At  an  assembly  of  the  States  at  Westerns  began  in  England,  English  exiles  came  to  the 
in  1527  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Continent,  imbibed  the  lessons  of  Calvinism,  and 
Lutheran  doctrines  should  be  adopted  in  Sweden,  carried  them  back  to  become  the  marrow  of 
and  a  Reformed  Church,  entirely  independent  of  English  Puritanism. 
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France.  The  new  doctrines  took  a  strong  hold  land,  although  it  remained  a  strongly  Cath- 
among  some  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  olic  country,  there  were  many  Lutherans  and 
France  as  early  as  1523,  among  their  supporters  Calvinists.  In  Hungary  Bohemians,  Germans, 
being  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  and  Waldenses  aided  in  spreading  the  Reformed 
Francis  I.  Most  active  in  the  propaganda  at  this  doctrines,  but  the  rivalries  between  Lutherans 
stage  were  Lefevre  and  Farel,  the  latter  formerly  and  Calvinists,  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the 
a  priest.  But  France  had  always  been  the  strong-  former  were  principally  Germans  and  the  latter 
hold  of  Catholicism,  and  the  fact  that  the  Pro-  Magyars,  weakened  the  Protestant  cause  and 
testant  movement  took  on  a  class  form  was  enabled  Catholicism  to  maintain  the  upper  hand, 
against  it  in  a  country  where  class  lines  were  England  and  Scotland.  It  has  long  been 
sharply  drawn  and  sympathy  between  the  orders  asserted  that  there  was  a  strong  popular  sup- 
was  lacking.  The  peasantry  opposed  an  immova-  port  among  the  common  people  of  these  countries 
ble  front  to  the  new  creed,  and  the  vacillating  for  the  Reformation  ideas,  traceable  mainly  to 
policy  of  Francis  I.  and  the  fierce  factional  the  work  set  on  foot  by  John  Wiclif,  and  that 
spirt  engendered  by  the  struggle  prevented  the  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  Luther's  activity 
Reformation  from  obtaining  in  that  country  the  there  were  indications  of  a  revival  of  evangeli- 
national  standing  that  it  gained  in  Germany  and  cal  religious  life  among  the  tradesmen  of  Lon- 
elsewhere.  The  most  important  contribution  of  don,  and  the  peasantry  in  different  parts  of  the 
France  to  the  movement  was  in  the  person  of  country,  particularly  in  Lincolnshire.  The  resi- 
John  Calvin.  Both  Farrel  and  Calvin  were  driven  ^ence  0f  Erasmus  in  England  in  the  begin- 
into  Switzerland.  The  latter  settled  for  a  time  njng  0f  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  stimulated  a 
at  Basel,  where  he  published  the  first  edition  of  spirit  among  the  educated  classes  which,  while 
the  Institutes,  the  preface  of  which,  dated  Au-  it  remained  for  the  most  part  faithful  to  the 
gust  1,  1535,  was  addressed  to  Francis  I.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  in  the  case  of  More 
following  year  Calvin  was  drawn  to  Geneva  an(i  others,  yet  helped  to  advance  a  dissenting 
through  the  influence  of  Farel,  and  there  entered  movement.  In  1529,  a  year  before  the  meeting  of 
upon  his  great  career.  A  succession  of  civil  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  Germanv,  the  usurpations 
wars,  known  as  the  Wars  of  Religion,  convulsed  of  the  ciergy  and  the  manifold  ecclesiastical 
France  and  threatened  its  ruin,  but  in  the  end  abuses  prevailing  in  the  country  were  the  sub- 
the  old  Church  triumphed  and  France  retained  ject  0f  Parliamentary  legislation.  But  the  most 
its  historic  place  as  a  chief  pillar  of  the  Roman  reCent  historical  research  has  tended  to  show 
Catholic  Church.    See  Huguenots.  that  the  survival  of  Lollard  ideas  and  the  popu- 

Southern  Europe.    In  Italy  and  Spain,  as  in  iar  SUpport  of  such  a  movement  have  been  much 

France,    the    idea    of    the    Reformation    gained  overestimated.     In  both  England  and  Scotland, 

pround  at  first  quite  rapidly  with  the  upper  and  the  Reformation  was  closely  bound  up  with  po- 

intellectual  classes,  but  did  not  appeal   to  the  litical  conditions.    In  Scotland  the  nobility  made 

masses  of  the  people.     Many  leading  Catholics,  U8e  of  it  ^  a' trenchant  instrument  against  royal 

such  men  as  Caraffa  and  Contarmi  in  the  Col-  authority;  and  in  England  Henry  VIII.  espoused 

lege  of  Cardma  s,  were  desirous  of  the  reform  its  cauge  in  furtherance  of  his  own  policies.    The 

of  existing    ecclesiastical    abuses,    but    had    no  negotiations  as  to  Henry's  divorce  from  Catharine 

sympathy  with  revolt  against  the  Papacy.    Prot-  nad  yieen  proceeding  for  some  time,  and  the  coun- 

estantism  obtained  no  footing  in  either  Italy  or  try  was  greatly  excited  by  the  course  of  events.  In 

Spain,  and  after  the  Council  of  Trent  it  practi-  1533  Henry  was  married  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  his 

cally  disappeared.    The  Inquisition  and  the  Index  former  marriage  with  Catharine  was  declared  void, 

(qq.v.)    were   used  as   instruments   in   the  sup-  AU   appeaia    to   Rome   were    forbidden.      Henry 

pression  of  heresy.     The  Inquisition  had  become  found  it  helpful  to  his  own  plans  to  be  free  from 

active  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  ecclesiastical  interference,  and  in  the  two  follow- 

was  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent  under  Philip  II.  mg  vears  the  sovereign  was  declared  to  be  the 

The  Netherlands.  The  Netherlands  were  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
Spanish  provinces  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ref-  authority  to  redress  all  errors,  heresies,  and 
ormation  period,  but,  as  in  other  Germanic  abuses  in  the  Church;  the  monasteries  were  dis- 
countries,  the  Reform  doctrine  found  ready  ac-  solved;  and  Parliament  petitioned  that  a  new 
ceptance,  and  Charles,  and  after  him  Philip,  at-  translation  of  the  Scriptures  might  be  authorized 
tempted  the  same  policy  that  was  so  effective  in  and  set  up  in  churches.  (See  England;  Henry 
Spain.  But  the  long  and  desperate  struggle  VIII.)  In  all  this  course  of  reformation,  how- 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  an  independent  Prot-  ever,  there  was  but  little  religious  impulse  on 
estant  State  out  of  the  northern  Dutch  prov-  Henry's  part,  for  we  find  him  again  in  1539  pass- 
ings. See  Alva;  Egmont;  Hoobn;  William  ing  the  statute  known  as  the  Six  Articles,  which 
of  Orange.  rendered  it  penal  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  transub- 

East-Centbal  Eubope.    As  has  already  been  stantiation,    or    to    affirm    that    priests    might 

said,  John  Huss  had  made  Bohemia  practically  a  marry.    The  King's  move,  however,  fell  in  with 

Protestant  country,  and  its  inhabitants  adopted  the  vigorous  growing  spirit  of  English  nation - 

the  Reformation  with  great  readiness  and  entire  ality  and  hence  received  support.     With  the  ac- 

sincerity.     They  were  severely  punished  for  re-  cession  of  Edward  VI.  in  1547  the  Reformation 

fusing  to  act  against  their  Protestant  brethren  greatly  advanced.    The  statute  of  the  Six  Articles 

of  the  League  of  Schmalkald,  but  in  1609  they  >\as  repealed  with  other  measures  of  the  close 

were  able  to  extort  from  the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Henry's  reign.    The  Parliament  of  1548  estab- 

II.  the  so-called  Majestatsbrief,  an  edict  of  toler-  lished  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 

ation.    Many  followers  of  Huss.  however,  did  not  the  clergy  were   permitted  to  marry ;    the   cup 

accept  Lutheranism.     The  rising  of  the  Bohemian  was  allowed  to  the  laity;   and  in   1551   the  42 

Protestants  in  1618  was  the  opening  episode  of  articles   of   religious  belief,   afterwards   reduced 

its  Thirty  Years'  War.     They  were  crushed  in  to  39,  were  promulgated.    The  temporary  resto- 

1620  and  Protestantism  was  rooted  out.     In  Po-  ration  of  Catholicism  by  Mary  and  the  final  es- 
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tablishment   of   Protestantism    under   Elizabeth  80);      Hefele,     Conciliengeschichte     (Freibunr 

are  well-known  events,  belonging  to  the  special  1867-74) ;    Lorenz,  Papstvoahl  und  Kaiserthun 

history  of  these  reigns.  (Berlin,  1874) ;  Lindner,  Oeschichte des deutseke* 

In  Scotland  the  reforming  impulses  began  with  Reiches    (Brunswick,    1875-80);    Palaeky,   Ge- 

Patrick  Hamilton.     Hamilton  was  educated  in  schichte  von  Bohmen  (Prague,  1845-60) ;  Reusch, 

Paris  and  in  Germany,   and   learned  there  the  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  Bucher  (Bonn    1883- 

doctnnes   which   he   introduced   into   his  native  85)  ;  Rossman,  Betrachtungen  uber  das  Zeitalter 

country.     There  was  something,  indeed,  of  the  der  Reformation  (Jena,  1858);  Ullmann,  JUfor- 

same  popular  movement,  known  under  the  name  mation  vor  der  Reformation    (Hamburg    1841- 

of  Lollardism  m  Scotland    as  in  England,  and  42);     Gasquet>    The   Eve   of    the    Reformation 

Hamilton  s  preaching  may  have  served  to  kindle  (London,    1900).     The  various  general   Church 

H.!^ying  i?£T*  °i  ^ mov€me*fc-     Hi8  early  histories,    especially    those    of    Baur,    Gieseler, 

2?*    1JJ   1528    un.doubtedly    produced   a   great  Hardwick,   Hase,   Kurtz,   Hergenrother,   Darras 

f  tL  tp./  Hamllt°n  ^°rgf  W/S?art  SPP^1?    A1*>*>  and  Riffel  are  also  valuable.     Seebohm, 
&f^.«  n    chamP,on    <*VJ.   of   tfe   Scottish    The    Protestant     Revolution     (London,     1887 

leading  spirit  of  the  movement,  by  whose  influ-  ^tFSrf^iU  ?£>  *'  v    t  JSSf9  **"& 

ence  tne  Reformation  was  established   in   Scot-  °J,  *?  ^formation  (New  York,  1890),  are  sma  1 

land    in    1560.     The  Scottish    Reformation    fol-  Work!'.  valu^le  *°r *  V****  .aspect  of  the  Ref- 

lowed  the  type  of  the  Calvinistic  Reformation  Z^0*'*  , The  Ref°rma^0?L1?  ^-^  S^ 

in  Geneva,  where  Knox  had  taken  refuge  during  If^nLnit^&tT7^  K^  ?*?T 

the  period  of  persecution  in  Scotland,  and  acted  fS^?16  nl^n     y  *\f*  ^"^ters  lBerlm> 

for   some   years    as    the   companion   of    Calvin.  J?95> '     ^^  als°  the  P™01^  ™rk*  »»- 

Episcopacy   was   abolished,    and    the    Reformed  tioned  under  Renaissance. 

Church  set  up  in  every  respect  as  far  as  possible        BEFOBMATORJJBS.     Penal  institutions  for 

in  opposition  to  the  Papal  system.  young  offenders  where  the  object  of  punishment 

For  the  efforts  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  is  subordinated  to  that  of  moral  regeneration.  It 

Roman  Catholic  Church  to  counteract  the  dissi-  is  difficult  to  fix  definitely  the  time  when  it  was 

dent     movement,     see     Counter-Reformation  ;  recomized  that  juvenile  offenders  should  not  be 

Tbent,  Council  of.  merely  punished  for  crime,  but  that  efforts  should 

Biblioobaphy.       Among     the     best     original  **  made  to  reform  them, 
sources  for  the  Reformation  are  the  works  and        The  eighteenth   century  was   fruitful  in  hu- 

correspondence  of  the  noted  men  of  the  period,  nianitarian  movements  and  the  condition  of  pria- 

For  certain  aspects,  however,  the  Papal  archives  °ners  was  not  overlooked  in  the  general  effort  to 

furnish  the  most  desirable  material.     For  this  ameliorate  suffering,  and  to  awaken  the  sense  of 

the  various  collections  of  documents  should  be  individual  responsibility  which  was  characteris- 

consulted,  notable  among  which  are:     Tomaset-  tic  *"*&  oi  the  rel»g»ous  revival  under  the  Wes- 

tus,    Bullarum,    Diplomatum    et    Privilegiorum  kyans,  and  of  the  political  reforms  led  by  the 

Sanctorum  Romanorum  pontificum,  vols,  iv.,  v.  French  and  English  radicals.    The  philanthropic 

(Tours,    1859-60) ;     Chevalier,    Repertoire    des  efforts  of  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  in 

sources  historiques  du  moyen-age    (Paris,   1877-  P*1"*101"**.    prepared    the    way    for    new    views 

83);  Collectio  Bullarum,  vol.  ii.   (Rome,  1750).  "J    V^ology.      At   the    same   time    interest  in 

The  decrees  of  the  council  are  to  be  found  in  ™    cJare    of   J^kf***    children    and    of   juve- 

Labb6,  Sacrosancta  Concilia   (Venice,   1728-33),  S*1/5  delinquents  which   had   from    the  days  of 

while  all  the  facts  and  documents  relative  to  the  Elisabeth     found     expression     in     the  English 

Council  of  Constance  have  been  separately  col-  Poo.r  L*w  (2J- )  >  waa  leadl»g  to  many  new  ex- 

lected  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  monumental  Pe"menw-    The  most  valuable  of  these,  however, 

work    of    Hardt,    Magnum    (Ecumenioum    Con-  was  first  tried  m  Germany   where,  in  1833   the 

stantiense    Concilium    (Frankfort   and   Leipzig,  ?Kauhef    Ha™     <*▼•>     »    Hamburg    introduced 

1697-1700).      Among    secondary    works,    wliich  2*  )?!an,  of  *JvlnK  *he  children  cared  f°r  m 

treat   specifically  of   the   Reformation   and   the  ^^SJS  ^Vi?**8  ¥?"■     ^"iIS*11*! 

conditions  which  produced  it,  three  works  are  W      ad°P£lat  ^'V"*7,  ¥""5^  18?9'  *?, 

specially     important:       Ranke,     Deutsche     Qe-  !#«!!^*S^ 

schichteim  Zeitalter  der  Reformation   (Berlin,    H&ST5    £    *i the  fcon^e^te.  P*an  f11 
1Qi7x     «««.*„««i.«    *u        ij  A«  •  exists  and  has  its  adherents.    Captain  Brenton, 

11     L     Pi1    I         e      Iv!    c°™ervat\ve    view'    of   England,   about    1830   urged   that   no  child 
now  generally  known  as  the  Protestant  presen-    ^^  *ixtee'n  ghould  be       t  J    ri       \ut  ahould 

til *L ?B^JZ^MJif?',  d™Uch%  ™ke*    be  trained  in  some  special  institution     In  accord 

f«77 1     iZgH         t     a        i«™  ion^lbUrg;  with  hia  ide*8  an  industrial  school  for  girls  was 

1877-94;    Eng.  trans.,  London,   1896-1903)     and  6tarted  at  Chiswick.     In  1847  the  instiVution  at 

?£j°oi     T      .      d<rf«Pye  (M  ed.  ■ Freiburg  Saint  ^        ,g  ^^  its  ^  to  ^      char^ 

1891-95;    Eng.  trans    London,  1896-98)   present  witn  or  convicted  of  crime.    From  this  time  the 

ably  and  scientifically  the  views  of  the  recent  movement  made  progress  in  England.     In  1854 

Catholic  school  of  historians.    Probably  the  best  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act  was  passed,  which 

work   in   English,   which   covers   this   period   is  took  legal  cognizance  of  the  principles  of  the 

Creighton,   History   of   the   Papacy  During   the  reformatories.      France,    in    1850,    had   alreadv 

Reformation    (London    and    Boston,     1882-94).  enacted  similar  legislation.    Distinction  must  be 

Other  works  of  value  are  Bezold,  Zur  Oeschichte  made  between  the  purely  industrial  schools  which 

des    Husitentums    (Munich,    1874)  ;     Gebhardt,  receive  children  who  are  destitute   and  the  re- 

Die  Gravamina  der  deutschen  Nation  gegen  den  formatory  schools  which  receive  those  guilty  of 

romischen   Hof    (Breslau,    1884)  ;     Gregorovius,  criminal  acts.     Sometimes,  particularly  in  the 

Oeschichte  der  Btadt  Rom  (3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1879-  earlier  institutions,  the  two  classes  were  mixed. 
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In  1898  there  were  in  England  48  reformatories  institution.    The  claim  is  made  that  fully  eighty 

and   144  industrial  schools;   Prussia  had  7  re-  per  cent,  of  young  felons  released  from  American 

formatories  and   16   private  institutions   under  reformatories    nave    subsequently    led    upright 

Government  supervision.     In  1896  France  had  6  lives.     Unfortunately,  the  claim  can  be  neither 

public  and  12  private  reformatories  for  boys  (one  supported  nor  disproved,  because  no  systematic 

being  in  Algeria),  and  4  public  and  7  private  trace  and  record  is  kept  after  the  full  term  of 

for  girls.    In  Holland  juvenile  delinquents  under  the  original  sentence  has  expired, 

ten  are  sent  to  reformatories,  of  which  there  are  The  age  limits  within  which  first  offenders  are 

four.    Most  of  these  schools  are  situated  in  the  sentenced    to    reformatories    vary.      The    lower 

country.  limit  is  usually  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.     The 

The  reformatory  system  has  had  its  widest  de-  upper  limit  seldom  exceeds  thirty.  In  form  of 
velopment  in  the  United  States.  In  1824  the  construction  reformatories  are  like  prisons  with 
House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  New  York,  separate  cells.  The  inmates  are  divided  into 
was  established  by  law.  It  was  and  still  is  con-  grades,  usually  three.  The  Shelborn  Reforma- 
ducted  on  the  congregate  plan.  Other  cities  fol-  tory  for  Women  in  Massachusetts  has  four, 
lowed  the  example.  Such  houses  of  refuge  were  There  are  different  privileges  for  the  different 
under  private  control,  but  the  public  shared  in  grades,  and  release  on  parole  is  open  only  to 
the  expense.  These  early  institutions  were  fol-  those  in  the  highest.  Consult:  Barrows,  The 
lowed  by  State  reform  schools.  The  change  in  Reformatory  System  in  the  United  States  (Wash- 
names  is  interesting.  All  indications  that  the  ington,  1900).  The  best  general  sources  are 
boys  were  committed  to  the  institution  for  Drahms,  The  Criminal  (New  York,  1900),  and 
breaches  of  the  law  were  avoided,  as  for  ex-  Wines,  Punishment  and  Reformation  (ib.,  1895). 
ample  in  the  title  of  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  The  Reports  of  the  International  and  National 
(1848).  Besides  these  institutions  for  delin-  Prison  Congresses,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Na- 
quents  there  have  sprung  up  many  industrial  tional  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  con- 
schools  for  orphans  and  neglected  children.  Usu-  tain  many  papers  on  the  general  subject.  See 
ally  the  two  are  separated  and  the  sexes  also  are  Juvenile  Offenders;  Penology;  Prisons. 
usually  in  separate  schools.  In  1900  there  were  •bwbuvbw  utttu  t  -d>  t  v  v«  a  il 
65  juvenile  reformatories  in  the  country,  with  M5FOBM  BILLS.  In  English  history,  the 
a  population  of  19,410,  while  the  total  number  namf  of  several  measures  introduced  into  Parha- 
ofVhildren  they  had  sheltered  was  209,600.  In  ™ent'  «h1,efl/u  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  earlier  institutions  the  employment  of  the  These  bxll8>  three  of  whlch  were  passed— namely, 
children  was  too  often  decided  from  a  financial  *  1832>.  l*M>  *n<*  1884-85-aimed  to  abolish  the 
standpoint  solely.  It  is  now  recognized  that  abu8es  which  had  grown  up  m  regard  to  the 
it  should  be  not  'productive,'  but  'instructive.'  representation  m  the  House  of  Commons.     The 

It  remained  for  the  United  States  further  to  franchise  was  also  widely  extended,  and  in  prac- 

develop  the  reformatory  system  and  make  it  ap-  J"?  tbe  H_0«*  of  Commons  became  all-power- 

plicable  to  young  men  and  women.     The  prin-  fuL    /or  *etails  J*"?"?  the  •J^g*?*'  w^ 

eiples  introduced  at  Norfolk  Island  by  Macho-  PJe??^  the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  Bill 

noehie,  and  in  Ireland  by  Crofton,  had  found  of  1832»  «•  Grey>  Charles,  second  Earl  Grey; 

favor    in    the    country.     It     was    proposed    to  for  the  provisions  of  the  various  acts,  see  Par- 

combine     these     with     the     principles     of     the  lament.    See  also  sections  on  History  and  Gov- 

reformatories  and   seek  not  merely  to  punish,    ernment  under  Great  Britain.      

but  to  bring  to  self-support  and  self-respect  BEFOBMED  CATHOLIC  CHTJBCH.  A 
the  younger  criminals  for  whom  there  might  movement  begun  in  New  York  City  between  1880 
yet  be  hope.  The  beginning  of  this  move-  and  1885  among  priests  who  had  renounced  the 
ment  dates  from  the  National  Prison  Congress  jurisdiction  and  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
of  1870,  at  which  Z.  R.  Brockway  outlined  a  plan  Church  and  engaged  in  evangelistic  labors  among 
for  a  new  class  of  institutions.  In  1866  New  the  people.  It  has  6  ministers,  6  church  organ- 
York  had  enacted  legislation  establishing  a  re-  izations,  and  1500  members,  chiefly  in  New  York, 
formatory.  The  plans  were  altered  in  1869,  but  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois. 
it  was  not  opened  until  1876  when  Mr.  Brock-  BEP0BME1)  CHUBCH  IN  AMEBICA, 
way  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Elmira  m  **»*y««-»*'  Jf  .  ^-  •  TT  tt  -T^rSl  x 
Reformatory  (q.v.).  In  1877  the  principle  of  The-  A  bodyrf  ^rwtians  in  tiie  I^iW  SUtej 
the  indeterminate  sentence  was  legally  adopted,  composed  originally  of  settlers  from  Holland,  but 
The  growth  of  the  institution  and  its  constant  now  laTgely  intermixed  with  elements  from 
success  won  world-wide  attention.  In  1877  Mas-  J^W  °tner  sources.  Until  1867  it  was  known  as 
sachusetts  founded  a  reformatory  for  women  at  tne  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in  North 
Sherborn,  and  in  1884  one  for  men  at  Concord.  America.  The  history  of  the  Church  begins  with 
Many  other  States  have  followed  the  example  that  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
of  these  two.  tne  movement  met  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  these  reformatories  Entering  from  Germany,  it  afterwards  received 

is  that  instead  of  repressive  and  punitive  meas-  its  chief  impetus  from  Switzerland  and  France, 

ures  there  should  be  constant  training  along  lines  Hence  its  distinctive  type  of  the  Reformed  doc- 

of  industry,  physical  and  mental  development,  trine    and    the    more    democratic    Presbyterian 

to  enable  the  prisoner  to  stand  alone  after  his  polity.    But  in  Holland,  as  elsewhere,  there  had 

release.    To  make  more  effective  this  training,  his  oeen    a   great   preparation    made   by   reformers 

self-interest  is  appealed  to  by  the  indeterminate  before  the  Reformation.    The  monks  John  Esch 

sentence.    This  makes  the  length  of  his  stay  in  and  Henry   Voes   for  their   evangelical   preach- 

the  institution  largely  dependent  upon  his  be-  ing    were     burned     at     Brussels     (1523)     and 

havior  and  progress  while  there.     He   is  thus  were  perhaps  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reforma- 

stimulated  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity,  tion.    The  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands 

His  release  is  conditional,  and  if  he  violates  the  began  her  more  formal  existence  in  1566,  when 

terms  of  his  parole  he  may  be  returned  to  the  the  so-called  'League  of  Beggars'  was  formed. 
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Field  preaching  and  the  singing  of  evangelical  but  this  split  the  Church  more  completely  and 
hymns  rapidly  spread  the  Reformed  doctrine.  Con-  led  to  the  securing  of  a  charter  for  Queen's  Col- 
ventions  or  synods  of  the  Dutch  Reformers  during  lege  ( New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey )  in  1766  and 
the  next  two  decades  formulated  a  liturgy  and  an  amended  charter  in  1770.  The  two  parties 
rules  of  Church  government,  and  adopted  stand-  came  together  in  1771  upon  articles  of  union, 
ards  of  doctrine — the  Belgic  Confession  and  the  securing  semi-independence  from  the  Church  of 
Heidelberg  Catechism  (qq.v.).  Because  of  Span-  Holland,  but  the  Revolution  delayed  the  speedy 
ish  persecution  these  synods  were  held  outside  development  of  the  new  plans.  In  1784  a  pro- 
of Dutch  territory.  In  1643  copies  of  these  rules  fessor  of  theology  was  elected — Rev.  Dr.  John  H. 
of  Church  government  were  sent  to  the  West-  Livingston — and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a 
minster  Assembly  as  a  specimen  of  Presbyterian  theological  seminary,  the  first  in  the  country, 
polity.  In  1618-19  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort  In  1792  an  Americanized  constitution  of 
( q.v. ) ,  called  to  consider  the  controversy  which  Church  government  was  adopted,  which  has  gone 
had  sprung  up  between  the  Calvinists  and  Ar-  through  two  revisions  since — namely,  in  1832  and 
minians,  formulated  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  1874.  The  Church  continued  to  grow  slowly.  In 
Dort.  1800  there  were  about  100  churches  and  forty 

The   earliest    Dutch    Church    organization    in  ministers  in  service.     The  number  of  ministers 

America  was  made  in  New  York  in  1628  by  Rev.  did  not  equal  the  number  of  churches  until  1845, 

Jonas  Michaelius.     This  is  now  the  strong  and  when  there  were  375  of  each.     In  1846  began  a 

wealthy  Collegiate  Church,  with  its  half -score  of  new   Dutch    immigration   which   settled   in  the 

buildings   and   fourteen   ministers.     During  the  middle   West,   but   is  now   penetrating  even  to 

government  of  the  West  India  Company  down  the  Pacific  Coast.    Many  of  these  new-comers  fell 

to    1664   thirteen   Dutch    churches   were    estab-  into  the  old  Dutch  Church,  and  there  are  now 

lished  in  America  and  sixteen  ministers  in  all  more  than  200  churches  from  this  source  and 

had  officiated.    Then  came  the  English  conquest,  as  many  ministers. 

Dutch  immigration  ceased.  It  was  a  question  In  doctrine  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
whether  the  Dutch  Church  could  survive  under  has  ever  adhered  to  the  standards  already  re- 
the  English  Government.  During  the  next  half  f erred  to,  adopted  in  Holland.  She  also  indorsed 
century  there  was  an  almost  constant  struggle  the  Westminster  Catechism  in  1837.  Her  form 
with  the  English  Governors,  who  naturally  sought  of  government  is  of  the  so-called  Presbyterian 
to  establish  the  Church  of  England.  During  this  type,  first  proposed  by  Calvin,  and  was  adopted 
same  period  there  was  also  a  considerable  acces-  in  1568.  This  enumerated  four  classes  of  offi- 
sion  of  Huguenots  to  the  country,  who  largely  cers  in  the  Church,  viz.  ministers,  teachers  (or 
fell  into  the  fold  of  the  Dutch  Church.  At  first,  professors),  elders,  and  deacons.  Four  grades 
however,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  (1660-  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  also  defined,  viz. 
85)  and  James  II.  (1685-88),  full  liberty  was  Consistories,  Classes,  Provincial  Synods,  and  a 
ostensibly  granted  to  all  denominations.  But  with  General  Synod.  The  Reformed  Church  has  a 
the  accession  of  William  III.  (1688)  the  normal  liturgy,  but  this  is  obligatory  only  in  the  admin- 
policy  of  the  English  Government  was  restored,  istration  of  the  sacraments  and  ordinations.  It 
and  more  persistent  attempts  were  made  to  im-  has  received  some  additions  from  time  to  time 
pose  the  Church  of  England  on  a  population  as  necessity  required.  In  all  other  respects  her 
which  was  overwhelmingly  Dutch.  A  Ministry  mode  of  worship  is  free.  The  General  Synod  is 
Act  was  secured  in  1693,  but  it  had  been  so  incorporated  and  holds  all  funds  and  endow- 
emasculated  in  its  passage  that  it  was  found  to  ments  of  the  theological  seminaries,  and,  in  part, 
be  entirely  unsectarian;  yet  it  was  often  arbi-  of  the  colleges  and  other  agencies.  The  General 
trarily  perverted  by  certain  of  the  Governors  in  Synod  operates  through  a  board  of  direction, 
favor  of  the  Church  of  England.  Because  of  The  colleges  are  also  incorporated,  as  well  as  the 
such  perversion  the  Dutch  Church  of  New  York  various  boards,  such  as  the  board  of  education. 
City  managed  in  1696  to  extort  a  charter  from  the  board  of  foreign  missions,  the  board  of  do- 
Governor  Fletcher,  and  this  course  was  success-  mestic  missions.  The  churches  exist  in  New 
fully  followed  by  other  Dutch  churches,  so  that  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
the  Dutch  Church  really  remained  ecclesiastically  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Hlinois.  the 
independent.  During  this  period  of  struggle  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Montana, 
churches  increased  to  forty,  and  about  twenty-  South  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Washington, 
four  new  ministers  were  sent  from  Holland.  In  1903  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  re- 

During  the  eighteenth  century  many  Palatines  ported  633  churches,  703  ministers,  61,000  fam- 
arrived  on  the  Hudson,  making  sooner  or  later  ilies,  and  113,000  communicants.  There  are 
about  twenty  German  churches,  which  were  also  also  about  119,000  children  in  the  Sabbath 
under  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  Increasing  de-  schools.  Nearly  $400,000  was  raised  during  the 
sire  for  a  general  ecclesiastical  organization  and  year  for  benevolent  objects,  and  $1,250,000  for 
for  institutions  of  learning  now  began  to  be^x-  congregational  purposes.  This  Church  has  sev- 
pressed.  There  were  some  conflicts  at  first  be-  eral  flourishing  institutions:  Rutgers  College 
tween  the  more  revivalistic  methods  of  Bertholf  (1766)  and  a  theological  seminary  (1784)  at 
and  Frelinghuysen,  which  were  of  a  Labadistic  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Hope  College  (1866), 
character,  and  the  more  conservative  methods  of  and  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  (1866) 
others.  A  church  organization  styled  the  Coetus  at  Holland,  Mich.;  and  incipient  institu- 
wns  formed  in  1747,  but,  owing  to  ecclesiastical  tions  in  other  States.  The  Church  has  been 
interference  from  Holland,  it  found  itself  unable  especially  successful  on  the  foreign  field,  having 
to  ordain.  Hence  it  declared  itself  an  inde-  missions  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Arabia, 
pendent  American  Classis  with  full  powers  in  having  sent  out  more  than  200  missionaries,  male 
1754.  Meantime,  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  and  female.  In  1902  the  wonderfully  successful 
a  Dutch  divinity  professorship  in  Kings  College,  Classis  of  Arcot,  India,  with  25  regularly  organ- 
New  York  City,  which  was  accomplished  in  1755,  ized  churches,  many  of  them  having  native  pas- 
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tors,  was  formally  transferred  in  the  interests  of  a  seminary,  however,  resulted  in  a  division  of 

of  Church  union  to  the  Synod  of  South  India,  the  Church,  as  those  who  opposed  the  movement 

of  the  South  Indian  United  Church.     The  mis-  separated  and  formed  a  free  synod  in  1822,  which 

sions  in  China  and  Japan  are  working  in  hearty  in  1837  returned  to  the  mother  synod, 

union  with  missions  of  other  denominations.  Meanwhile   the   denomination    was   spreading 

Bibliography.  Consult:  Hansen,  The  Re-  southward  from  Pennsylvania  through  Virginia 
formed  Church  of  the  Netherlands  (New  York,  to  the  Carolinas,  and  westward  through  Ohio, 
1884) ;  Brodhead,  History  of  the  State  of  New  Indiana,  and  the  Western  States.  Most  of  the 
York  (ib.,  1853-71)  ;  Gunn,  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  German  churches  in  New  York  State  went  into 
H.  Livingston,  D.D.  (ib.,  1829;  2d  ed.  1856);  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  A  missionary  so- 
Demarest,  History  and  Characteristics  of  the  Re-  ciety  was  organized  in  1826  which  published 
formed  Church  (ib.,  1856;  2d  ed.  1890);  id.,  (1828)  the  first  Church  paper,  The  Magazine  of 
Centennial  Discourses  (ib.,  1876;  2d  ed.  1877);  the  German  Reformed  Church  (later  called  The 
Corwin,  Manual  of  Reformed  Church  (ib.,  1859;  Messenger).  The  western  part  of  the  Church 
4th  ed.  1902)  ;  id.,  Centennial  of  the  Theological  founded  Heidelberg  College  and  Theological  Sem- 
Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  (ib.,  1885);  id.,  inary  (1850)  at  Tiffin,  Ohio.  A  mission  house  to 
Ecclesiastical  Records  of  the  State  of  New  York,  educate  German  ministers  was  opened  at  Frank- 
published  by  the  State,  under  the  supervision  of  lm>  Wisconsin  (1860).  The  call  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hugh  Hastings,  State  Historian,  2  vols.,  1620-  Nevin  in  1840  and  of  Rev.  Philip  Schaff  in  1844 
1700  (Albany,  1901).  These  are  the  documents  prepared  the  way  for  the  controversy  about  the 
procured  by  Rev.  Dr.  Corwin  in  HoHand  (1897-  Mercersburg  theology  (q.v.)  and  the  liturgy. 
98),  with  collateral  material  from  other  sources;  As  the  result  of  the  liturgical  movement  the 
to  be  followed  by  four  more  volumes  (1701-  Provisional  Liturgy  was  published  (1757),  the 
1800).  Order  of  Worship   (1866),  and  the  Western  Lit- 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  urgy    (1867).     The  Low   Church   party   in   the 

STATES,   The    (Gebman  Reformed).     A  reli-  East  founded   Ursinus   College    (1870)    at   Col- 

gious  body  founded  by  emigrants  from  the  Pa-  legeville  and  a  theological  school    (1871)    (now 

latinate  and  other  districts  of  Germany.    Their  at    Philadelphia).      TTie    liturgical    controversy 

first  minister  was  Rev.  Samuel  Guldin,  who  came  continued  till  1878,  broken  only  by  the  observ- 

in  1710;  their  first  church  was  founded  at  Ger-  ance  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 

mantown,    Va.,    1714;     and    their    first    perma-  chism  in  1863,  which  led  to  a  union  of  the  East- 

nent  pastor,  who  became  the  organizer  of  the  ern  and  Western  sections  of  the   Church   in  a 

Church,  was  Rev.  J.  P.  Boehm,  who  organized  General   Synod.     In    1878   that  General   Synod 

the  first  congregation  at  Falkner  Swamp,  Penn-  appointed  a  peace  commission,  which  later  drew 

sylvania,  in  1725.     Their  organization  as  a  de-  up   a  new   liturgy,   the   Directory   of   Worship, 

nomination    was    completed    by    Rev.    Michael  which  was  adopted  by  the  Church.     Since  the 

Schlatter,  who  was  sent  by  the  Reformed  Church  peace  movement  has  been  completed  the  Church 

of  the  Netherlands   (1746)   and  organized  their  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  gradually  centring 

Synod  (then  called  a  Ccetus)  September  29,  1747.  its  work  in  the  boards  of  the  General   Synod. 

He   revisited    Europe    in    1751,    bringing    back  Missions  were  opened  in  Japan    (1879),  among 

(1752)    six   young   ministers    who   became   the  the     Indians    in    Wisconsin     (1878),     and     in 

forerunners  of  others  sent  over  by  the  Reformed  China     (1900).      Doctrinally    the    Church    was 

Church  of    the   Netherlands.      The   Church   con-  cradled  in  Calvinism,  as  all  its  ministers  sent 

tinued  under  the  supervision  of  the  Church  in  by  Holland   were   required   to   subscribe  to  the 

Holland  till  1793,  during  which  time  that  Church  Calvinistic  Confessions;  but  in  1844,  under  Dr. 

sent  over  31  ministers  and  spent  about  $20,000  Nevin  and  Dr.  Schaff,  the  mediating  theology  of 

on  the  Pennsylvania  churches.   When  the  Church  Germany    was    introduced.      The    denomination 

in  Pennsylvania  became  independent  in  1793  it  numbered   in    1902    8    synods,    58    classes,    1107 

numbered    22   ministers,   78   congregations,   and  ministers,  248,929  members,  and  about  750,000 

about    16,000    members.     After    it   had    become  adherents.    Its  contributions  in  1901  were  $270,- 

independent  it  had  to  face  two  serious  difficulties.  288    for   benevolent   objects   and   $1,303,000   for 

One  was  the  change  of  language  from  German  to  congregational  purposes.      Consult :   Dubbs,  His- 

English,  which  caused  friction  in  congregations  tory  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  (American 

and  the  loss  of  many  of  the  young  people,  who  Church    History    Series,    vol.    viii.,    New    York, 

became  English   before  the   Church   service  did.  1895)  ;   Good,  History  of  the  Reformed  Church 

The  other  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  a  theological  in  the  United  States,  1725-92  (Reading,  1899)  ; 

seminary  in  which  to  train  ministers.     The  old  id.,  Historical  Hand-Book   (Philadelphia,  1902)  ; 

method   had   been    for    prominent   ministers    to  id.,  Women  of  the  Reformed  Church  (ib.,  1902). 

train  the  young  men  privately,  and  three  of  them        -,-,——_»--—-*    ,.        .     , 

had  founded  what  were  virtually  private  theo-  BEFORMED  CHTTRCHES  A  term  em- 
logical  seminaries:  Rev.  C.  L.  Becker,  at  Balti-  Ployed  m  *  conventional  sense  to  designate  those 
more;  Rev.  S.  Helffenstein,  at  Philadelphia;  and  Protestant  churches  which  follow  the  doctrines 
Rev.  F.  L.  Herman,  at  Falkner  Swamp.  But  ***  V^hty  of  Zwmgli  and  of  Calvin  (qq.v.) 
this  method  proved  insufficient  to  supply  the  rather  than  the  Lutheran.  (See  Luthebanism.) 
number  required.  So  the  Svnod  of  1820  deter-  The  influence  of  Calvin  proved  more  powerful 
mined  to  found  a  theological  seminary  of  its  than  that  of  Zwingli,  and  on  the  Continent  of 
own.  This  was  opened  (1825)  at  Carlisle,  re-  Europe  the  Reformed  churches  are  generally 
moved  later  to  York  and  to  Mercersberg,  and  is  known  as  Calvinistic  churches,  the  name  Prot- 
now  located  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  After  estant  Church  in  some  countries  being  almost 
the  seminary  had  been  founded  a  classical  school  equivalent  to  Lutheran.  One  chief  distinction 
was  connected  with  it  which  grew  into  Marshall  of  the  Reformed  churches  is  their  doctrine  of  the 
College,  later  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  at  Lord's  Supper  (q.v.)  ;  another  is  that  concern- 
Lancaster.     This  movement  for  the  foundation  ing  the  divine  sovereignty  and  election.  (See  Cal- 
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vinism.)      They  also  reject  certain  ceremonies  teachers,  and  10,106  scholars;    total  offerings  of 

which  the  Lutherans  have  seen  fit  to  retain.  The  three  years  preceding,  $172,418;  value  of  church 

Church  of  Scotland,  the  Protestant   Church  of  and  parish  buildings  and  rectories,  $1,609,930. 

France,  that  of  the  Netherlands,  some  German  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  England  at 

churches,  and  the  Protestant  churches  of  Hun-  the  same  date  had   1  bishop,  24  presbyters,  1 

gary,  Bohemia,   and  Poland  belong  to   the  Re-  deacon,   and   3   lay   readers,  21    parishes,  with 

formed     churches.        Most    of    the     Protestant  1500  communicants,  2580  Sunday  school  scholars, 

churches  in  the  United  States  have  sprung  from  and  256  teachers.    The  denomination  is  strongest 

Reformed  churches   in  Europe.      See   Refobma-  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  and  has  11  parishes 

tion  ;  Presbttebianism.  in  Canada  and  British  Columbia.    It  has  a  well- 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  The.  with  a  faculty  o£  5  profe8Sor8,  and  a  prepara- 

A  religious  body  which  was  originated  for  such  t         department;    maintains   2    denominational 

members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  paper8>  and  8Upport8  a  Woman's  Foreign  Mi* 

were  opposed  to  the  growth  of  sacramentananism  flionary   Society,  with  two  effective  stations  in 

and  sacerdotalism  in  that  communion,  and  for  India     The  trustees  Df  its  sustentation  fund  hold 

any    others    who,    like-minded    with    them,    de-  endowments  of  over  $125,000. 

sire  to  be  associated  with  a  Church  evangelical        -»,«— -*,*..^._     , L__A_     „_ 

in  its  teachings,  liturgical  in  it*  worship,  and        MFOBKED    MENNONITES,    The.     See 

episcopal  in  its  government.    It  was  organized  in  Meknonites. 

New  York  City,  December  2,  1873,  with  eight  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIANS.  See 
clergymen  and  twenty  laymen,  all  of  whom  had  Cameboniansj  Pbesbytebianism. 
been  or  were  at  the  time  ministers  and  laymen  in  REFRACTION  (ML.  refractio,  breaking  up, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  identified  with  refractioil,  from  Lat.  refringere,  to  break  uj, 
the  'evaneglical'  or  Low  Church  party  One  of  from  back  •  anew  +  frangere  to  break[. 
them,  George  David  Cummins,  had  been  Assistant  A  phenomenon,  Uke  reflection,  common  to  all 
V^fot^^^g^^^WlXomte  kinds  of  wave-motion.  If  there  are  two  media 
10,  1873,  when  by  letter  to  the  presiding  Bishop  wevmM  by  a  bounding  surface  in  which  the 
he  resigned  his  office  and  withdrew  from  the  de-  tr^mg  of  w'ayeg  of  the  particular  kind  travel 
nomination.  He  became  the  Bishop  of  the. new  with  different  velocity,  a  train  of  waves  in  one 
organization;  the  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Cheney  medium  will>  on  reaching  the  bounding  surface, 
of  Chicago  was  also  elected  bishop,  and  con-  produce  similar  wave8ln  the  other  medium; 
secrated  on  a  subsequent  day.  The  following  £he8e  ftn?  called  „*  racted  wave8j  5^^  m  gat 
statement,  condensed  from  the  declaration  of  eral  ^^  ray  of  the  mcident  waves  has  its  direc- 
pnncip  es  adopted  at  the  organization,  explains  tion  change£  or  broken  at  the  surface.  (See 
in  the  briefest  form  possible  the  doctrines  held:  UQUTt)  Sneirs  lawg  for  ref faction  are  that  the 
^,.^e  ^formed  Episcopal  Church  declares  its  le8  and  made  b  the  bHAdai  ^ 
belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  refracteJ  w7th  a  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
Testaments  as  the  word  of  God  and  the  sole  rule  fracting  ^^^  at  the  point  of  incidence  are 
of  faith  and  practice;    in  the  Apostles'  Creed;                °  r    . 

in  the  divine  institution  of  the  sacraments  of  connected  by  the  relation :    ^^  =»,  a  constant 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;    and  in  the  doc-  "  sina, 

trines   of   grace   substantially   as   they   are   set  for  the  two  media  if  the  waves  have  a  constant 

forth  in  the  39  articles  of  religion.    II.    It  recog-  wave-number,   and  that  the  two  rays  and  the 

nizes  and  adheres  to  episcopacy,  not  as  of  divine  perpendicular  to  the  surface  are  in  one  plane, 

right,  but  as  a  very  ancient  and  desirable  form  ft  is  easily  seen  that  the  index  of  refraction  is 

of  Church  polity.    III.   Retaining  a  liturgy,  not  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  the  waves  in  the 
imperative  or  repressive  of  freedom  in  prayer,  it  gjna  y 

accepts  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  it  was  two  media,  Vx  and  V,;    viz.,      - — -      =    jr> 
revised,  proposed,  and  recommended  for  use  by  sma2  s 

the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episco-  Therefore  this  ratio,  which  is  called  the  'index 

pal  Church  (1785)  ;  reserving  the  right  to  make  of  refraction/  is  different  for  different  media;  and 

alterations  in  it,  provided  that  the  substance  of  for  any  one  case  it  varies  with  the  wave-number 

faith.be  kept  entire.     IV.     It  condemns  and  re-  if  there  is  dispersion  (q.v.).    Refraction  is  illus- 

jects  the  following  doctrines  as  contrary  to  the  trated  in  ae*rial  waves  by  the  effect  on  them  of 

word  of  God:   (1)  That  the  Church  of  Christ  ex-  heated  columns  of  air;  and  in  the  case  of  ether- 

ists  only  in  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity.    (2)  waves   by   the   action   of   prisms,    etc.     Oertain 

That  Christian  ministers  are  'priests'  in  another  crystals    and    strained   isotropic   bodies   exhibit 

sense  than  that  in  which   all  believers  'are  a  'double   refraction,'   that   is,   if  a   ray  of  light 

royal  priesthood.'    (3)   That  the  Lord's  table  is  falls  upon  them  there  are  two  refracted  rays, 

an  altar  on  which  an  oblation  of  the  body  and  See  Light. 

blood  of  Christ  is  offered  anew  to  the  Father.  (4)         RETRACTION^  Astbonomical.     The  effect 

That  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  of  refraction  in  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly 

is  a  presence  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  bodies  is  to  make  them  appear  higher  in  the  sky. 

(5)   That  regeneration  is  inseparably  connected  Thus   refraction   increases  the   altitude,  but  it 

with  baptism.  does  not  alter  the  azimuth.     In  the  figure  S  is 

At  the  sixteenth  General  Council,  Baltimore,  the  true  position  of  the  star,  and  S'  the  apparent. 

1900,  there  were  reported  as  belonging  to  the  The  refraction  is  greatest  at  the  horizon,  where 

denomination  in  the  United  States  and  Canada:  it  is  about  37'.     This  is  evident  since  the  angle 

7  bishops,  81  presbyters,  13  deacons   94  parishes,  of  incidence  is  here  the  greatest.    From  the  hon- 

10,002  communicants,  of  whom  428  were  added  zon  to  the  zenith  the  refraction  constantly  de- 

by  confirmation,  and  191  were  otherwise  received  creases,  very  rapidly  near  the  horizon  and  more 

during  the  past  three  years,  876  Sunday  school  slowly  at  greater  elevations.    It  varies  approxi- 
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mately  as   the  tangent  of  the   zenith  distance  paratively  recent  times  that  improved  systems 

down  to  a  zenith  distance  of  about  70°,  and  is  and  apparatus  have  enabled  such  operations  to 

entirely  independent  of  the  distance.  be   conducted   profitably   and   on   a   commercial 

The  effect  of  re-  scale.  Mechanical  refrigeration  is  now  employed 
fraction  upon  the  ris-  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice;  for  the  freez- 
ing and  setting  of  ing  and  chilling  of  freshly  killed  meat  in  slaugh- 
*$  the  heavenly  bodies  is  ter  houses;  for  the  cooling  of  stores  for  meat, 
to  make  them  appear  fish,  fowl,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  perish- 
to  rise  earlier  and  set  able  provisions;  for  cooling  the  atmosphere  of 
later  than  they  would  dwellings  and  hospitals;  for  certain  engineering 
if  there  were  no  at-  operations;  and  for  a  variety  of  manufacturing 
mosphere.  The  hori-  processes.  The  number  and  variety  of  refrig- 
zontal  refraction  var-  erating  devices  available  for  these  purposes  are 
ies  from  35'  to  39'.  very  great,  but  they  all  belong  to  one  or  the 
Therefore  when  we  other  of  the  following  five  classes:  (1)  Devices 
see  the  sun's  lower  limb  rising  the  whole  in  which  the  more  or  less  rapid  liquefaction  of  a 
disk  is  really  below  the  horizon.  In  this  solid  is  utilized  to  abstract  heat;  (2)  devices  by 
way  the  refraction  accelerates  the  sunrise  in  our  which  the  abstraction  of  heat  is  effected  by  the 
latitudes  from  2  to  4  minutes.  At  sunset  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  liquid  to  be 
sun  is  delayed  an  equal  amount.  Thus  the  total  cooled;  (3)  devices  in  which  the  abstraction  of 
effect  of  refraction  is  to  increase  the  length  of  heat  is  effected  by  the  evaporation  of  a  separate 
the  day  at  the  expense  of  the  night  from  4  to  8  refrigerating  agent  of  a  more  or  less  volatile 
minutes,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  nature,  which  agent  is  subsequently  returned  to 
sun's  diurnal  circle  to  the  horizon.  its  original  condition  by  mechanical  compression 
Refraction  also  explains  the  elliptic  appear-  and  cooling;  (4)  devices  by  which  the  abstrac- 
ance  of  the  sun's  and  moon's  disks  when  near  the  tion  of  heat  is  effected  by  the  evaporation  of  a 
horizon.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  separate  refrigerating  agent  of  more  or  less  vola- 
amount  of  refraction  near  the  horizon,  the  lower  tile  nature  under  the  direct  action  of  heat,  which 
limb  appears  more  elevated  than  the  upper,  thus  agent  again  enters  into  solution  with  a  liquid ; 
shortening  the  vertical  diameter.  (5)  devices  in  which  air  or  other  gas  is  first 
Another  effect  of  refraction  when  the  air  is  compressed,  then  cooled,  and  afterwards  per- 
much  disturbed  is  to  make  the  stars  'dance/  mitted  to  expand  while  doing  work.  These  five 
especially  when  seen  through  a  large  telescope  processes  of  refrigeration  are  termed,  respective- 
with  high  power.  This  is  due  to  the  constant  lv,  the  liquefaction  process,  the  vacuum  process, 
displacement  of  the  image  by  the  varying  re-  the  compression  process,  the  absorption  process, 
fraction.  and  the  cold-air  process. 

BEFRIGERANTS  (from  Lat.  refrigerans,  Liquefaction  Pbocess.  Liquefaction  is  one 
pres.  part,  of  refrigerare,  to  cool  again,  from  re-,  °*  the  most  ancient  methods  employed  for  arti- 
back  again,  anew  +  frigerare;  to  cool,  from  ficial  cooling.  The  reduction  of  the  temperature 
friffus,  Gk.  fiyos,  rhigos,  cold).  A  name  given  to  of  ^^  bv  the  melting  of  saltpetre  is  said  to 
a  class  of  medicines  which  reduce  the  tempera-  nav*  been  known  in  India  at  a  very  remote 
ture  of  fevers,  allay  thirst,  and  cause  a  feeling  of  period.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  cooled  wine 
coolness  and  refreshment  throughout  the  system.  DV  immersing  the  bottle  containing  it  in  a  second 
They  lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation  by  quiet-  vessel  filled  with  cold  water,  into  which  salt- 
ing the  over-excited  heart,  and  excite  perspiration  Petro  was  gradually  thrown,  while  at  the  same 
and  an  increased  urinary  flow.  Most  of  these  time  tne  bottle  was  rapidly  rotated.  Freezing 
remedies  belong  to  the  class  of  the  vegetable  water  by  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  snow  or  pow- 
acids  and  their  salts,  but  aconite  and  similar  dered  ice  and  saltpetre  was  mentioned  by  Latinus 
drugs,  which  act  primarily  on  the  circulation,  Tancredus  in  1607,  and  wine  by  means  of  snow 
may  also  be  considered  refrigerants.  .The  vege-  and  common  salt  by  Santorio  in  1626.  The  best 
table  acids  used  are  tartaric,  citric,  acetic,  and  among  the  many  forms  of  apparatus  for  making 
oxalic.  Citric  acid  is  most  useful  in  the  form  ice  on  this  principle  are  probably  those  of  Toselh 
of  lemonade  or  orange  juice;  acetic  acid  in  the  and  Siemens.  In  Toselli's  machine  the  frigerific 
form  of  vinegar.  Oxalic  acid  is  a  dangerous  agent  employed  is  a  mixture  of  ammonium  ni- 
drug  and  is  only  given  in  very  dilute  solutions  trftte  and  water,  which  produces  a  reduction  of 
and  in  very  small  doses.  The  diaphoretic  re-  temperature  of  about  40°  F.  The  apparatus  con- 
frigerants  (those  which  excite  perspiration)  are  sists  of  a  vessel  in  which  the  solution  of  the 
aconite,  veratrum  viride,  and  potassium  citrate,  ammonium  nitrate  is  effected,  and  of  a  can 
The  latter  is  a  favorite  ingredient  of  fever  mix-  wherein  are  placed  a  number  of  circular  molds 
turee.  The  diuretic  refrigerants  (those  which  of  different  sizes.  These  molds  previously  filled 
stimulate  the  urinary  flow)  are  the  bicarbonate,  witn  water  are  inserted  m  the  freezing  mixture 
citrate,  acetate,  bitartrate  (cream  of  tartar),  and  a  thin  film  of  ice  is  formed  round  their 
sulphate,  chlorate,  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  edges ;  these  tapered  tubes  of  ice  are  then  with- 
The  latter  is  active  particularly  in  the  form  of  drawn  from  the  molds  and  placed  one  inside 
the  ethereal  spirits  popularly  known  as  'sweet  tne  other,  thus  forming  a  small  stick  of  ice.  In 
spirits  of  nitre.'  Siemens's  apparatus  the  frigerific  agent  is  cal- 
T»tnmT/M«*mTwfl.  vA/nmnHi  a  -r»  cium  chloride,  whose  dissolution  in  water  pro- 
KEFKIGEB-ATING  MACHINES.  See  Re-  duceg  a  reduction  of  temperature  of  only  30°  F., 
geration.  an<j  j.0  admit  of  this  reduction  being  sufficient  to 
BEFBIGEBATION  (Lat.  refrigeration  from  produce  ice  with  water  at  an  initial  temperature 
refrigerare,  to  cool  again).  The  art  of  producing  of  65°  F.,  a  heat  interchanger  is  provided  in 
cold  by  artificial  means.  It  has  been  practiced  which  the  spent  liquor,  which  is  at  a  temperature 
since  very  ancient  times,  but  it  is  only  in  com-  of  about  30°  F.,  is  employed  to  cool  the  water 
Vol.  XIY.- 
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before  it  is  mixed  with  the  salt.  The  Siemens 
apparatus  has  been  used  in  making  artificial  ice 
with  much  success,  but,  being  less  economical 
than  more  modern  ice-machines,  has  never  come 
into  general  use.  When  these  devices  or  others 
of  the  same  type  are  used  for  cooling  purposes 
brine  is  cooled  in  them  and  then  circulated  in  the 
usual  manner  through  a  system  of  circulating 
pipes.  The  general  law  governing  the  production 
of  cold  by  frigerific  mixtures  is  that  during  the 
liquefaction  x>f  a  solid  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
not  indicated  by  or  sensible  to  the  thermometer 
is  absorbed,  which  heat  is  abstracted  from  any 
surrounding  bodies.  The  absorption  of  heat  from 
the  surrounding  bodies  is  the  greater  the  more 
rapidly  the  solid  is  liquefied. 

Vacuum  Process.  The  cooling  of  liquids  on 
this  principle  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  the 
sensible  heat  into  latent  heat  (see  Heat)  during 
evaporation,  and  has  been  practiced  in  all  ages. 
A  primitive  example  of  this  process  in  its  crudest 
form  is  the  practice  in  India  and  other  warm 
countries  of  placing  earthen  vessels  of  water  in 
a  natural  or  artificial  draught  so  that  the  liquid 
may  be  cooled  by  surface  Evaporation.  The  first 
machine  for  the  production  of  ice  by  the  vacuum 
process  appears  to  have  been  invented  in  1755 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  who  in  that  year  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  evaporation  of  water  could  be 
facilitated  by  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  by  means  of  an  air  pump,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  enable  him  to  freeze  water  even  in 
summer.  This  apparatus  was  the  parent  of  all 
those  subsequently  designed,  but  seems  not  to 
have  been  a  commercial  success.  In  1777  Nairne 
found  that  by  the  introduction  of  sulphuric  acid 
into  the  receiver  for  the  exhaust  the  aqueous 
vapor  could  be  absorbed  from  the  rarefied  air 
and  the  latter  dried,  thus  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  atmosphere  over  the  water 
and  hindering  the  continuity  of  the  evaporation. 
Nairne  was  followed  by  other  inventors,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  Edmund  Carre"  invented  a 
commercially  successful  machine  adapted  to  pro- 
duce the  carafes  frappes  commonly  used  in  Paris- 
ian cafes  and  restaurants.  This  machine  con- 
sisted of  a  cylindrical  vessel  intended  to  contain 
the  charge  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  of  an 
air  pump  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  connected 
to  the  mouth  of  the  carafe,  and  of  an  agitator 
coupled  to  the  air-pump  lever  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  sulphuric  acid  in  motion.  The 
Carre"  machine  proved  most  successful  for  its 
purpose,  and  improved  forms  of  the  device  are 
still  manufactured,  the  largest  of  which  are 
capable  of  producing  80  pounds  of  ice  per  day. 
In  1878  Franz  Windhausen  patented  a  vacuum 
machine,  an  improved  form  of  which  was  in- 
stalled in  1881  at  the  Aylesbury  Dairy,  London, 
England.  This  machine  was  nominally  capable 
of  producing  from  12  to  15  tons  of  ice  per  24 
hours.  The  ice-forming  vessels  in  this  machine 
were  six  in  number,  circular  in  transverse  sec- 
tion and  slightly  tapered.  The  mouths  of  these 
vessels  were  connected  with  the  sulphuric-acid 
chamber  and  the  vacuum  pump,  and  water  was 
admitted  to  them  in  fine  streams,  which  offered 
extended  surfaces  for  evaporation  and  almost 
instantly  congealed  into  ice  globules  which  fell 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  molds  and  there  froze 
together.  To  facilitate  the  release  of  the  ice  from 
the  molds,  they  were  surrounded  with  hollow 


jackets  into  which  steam  could  be  forced  until 
the  ice  was  melted  loose.  Various  other  forms  of 
vacuum  machines  have  been  devised,  but  the  two 
described  are  typical  examples  and  explain  the 
process  sufficiently.  like  the  liquefaction  process, 
the  vacuum  process  cannot  compete  in  economy 
with  the  more  strictly  mechanical  processes,  and 
vacuum  machines  are  now  used  only  for  domestic 
ice-making  and  similar  small  installations. 

Compression  Process.  The  system  of  absorb- 
ing heat  and  thus  producing  cold  partly  by  vap- 
orization and  subsequent  liquefaction,  and  partly 
by  compression  and  cooling,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  well-known  law  of  physics  that  all  substances 
during  the  process  of  passing  from  a  liquid  to 
a  gaseous  state  are  bound  to  absorb  a  certain 
amount  of  heat,  and  while  returning  from  a  gase- 
ous to  a  liquid  state  to  give  up  or  throw  off  the 
same  amount  of  heat.  Whatever  the  refrigerat- 
ing or  heat-absorbing  agent  that  may  be  used, 
the  following  cycle  of  operations  is  obligatory 
in  all  machines  working  upon  this  principle :  ( 1 ) 
Compression,  that  is  the  refrigerating  agent  in 
gaseous  form  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  sufficient 
to  reduce  it  to  a  liquid  form,  this  pressure  vary- 
ing with  the  nature  of  the  agent  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  condensing  water.  During  this  com- 
pression a  degree  of  heat  is  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  pressure  to  which  the 
gas  is  subjected  or  to  the  volume  to  which  it 
has  to  be  reduced  relatively  to  that  of  the  gas 
in  order  to  produce  liquefaction.  (2)  Condensa- 
tion, during  which  process  the  heat  developed 
during  the  compression  of  the  gas  is  carried 
away  by  forcing  the  latter  through  water-cooled 
pipes,  the  heat  being  transferred  to  the  cooling 
water.  At  this  point  the  gas  is  ready  to  assume 
the  liquid  form,  in  doing  which  an  additional 
amount  of  heat  is  given  off  to  the  water.  (3) 
Expansion,  during  which  the  liquefied  gas  is 
admitted  to  series  of  coils  of  pipe,  and  being 
suddenly  relieved  of  pressure,  instantly  flushes 
or  expands  into  gaseous  form,  in  doing  which, 
according  to  the  above  mentioned  law  of  physics, 
it  is  forced  to  take  a  quantity  of  heat  which  it 
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draws  from  the  surrounding  objects,  first,  of 
course,  the  pipes  wherein  it  is  confined,  and 
second,  such  substances  as  may  be  in  contact 
with  the  pipes  and  which  it  is  desired  to  cool,  as 
air,  water,  and  brine.  The  amount  of  heat  thus 
abstracted  .or  absorbed  is  equal  to  that  previously 
given  up  to  the  cooling  water  in  the  condenser. 
This  cycle  of  compression,  condensation,  and  ex- 
pansion having  been  completed,  the  refrigerating 
agent  is  in  its  first  state  again  and  is  ready  for 
another  cycle.  The  three  operations  descriircd 
being  essential,  all  machines  operating  according 
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to  the  compression  process,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  more  or  less  Important  details, 
must  consist  of  these  main  parts,  as  shown  by 
the  diagram  Fig.  1:  (1)  A  compressor,  A,  in 
which  the  gaa  is  compressed  in  some  convenient 
and  suitable  manner ;  ( 2 )  a  condensing  side  or 
condenser,  B,  in  which  the  gas  circulates  through 
water-cooled  pipes  or  coils  or  their  equivalent 
and  liquefaction  takes  place;  (3)  an  expansion 
aide,  C,  consisting  of  pipes  or  coils  or  other  space 
wherein  the  gas  can  reeXpand  and  perform  its 
work  of  cooling  or  refrigerating  by  abstracting 
heat  from  the  surrounding  objects.  In  Fig.  1  D 
is  a  regulating  valve,  E  is  the  low-pressure 
gauge,  and  F  the  high-pressure  gauge. 

Only  those  liquids  are  capable  of  being  used 
ns  refrigerating  agents  which  possess  vapors  capa- 
ble of  being  liquefied  under  pressure  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  There  are  several  such  liquids,  but 
those  moat  used  in  refrigeration  are  anhydrous 
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extracting  the  heat  from  the  gas  during  com- 
pression by  the  simple  device  of  injecting  into 
the  compressor  at  each  stroke  a  certain  quantity 
of  a  special  quality  oil.  Fig.  2  shows  diagram- 
matically  a  De  La  Vergne  refrigerating  plant 
with  all  machinery  in  place.  It  consists  of  two 
sets  of  apparatus,  one  set  being  that  required  to 
compress,  condense,  and  expand  the  ammonia  gas 
and  the  other  set  being  that  required  for  hand- 
ling the  sealing  and  cooling  oil.  Following  first 
the  path  taken  by  the  ammonia  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  refrigerating  effect,  there  is  the  compres- 
sion cylinder,  which  is  of  the  double-acting  type, 
and  the  steam-engine  cylinder,  which  is  horizon- 
tal. The  pipe  through  which  the  gas  is  drawn 
or  sucked  from  the  evaporating  coils  into  the 
compression  cylinder  is  also  shown.  The  gas  is 
discharged  by  the  action  of  the  compressor 
through  the  pipe  into  the  pressure  tank.  From 
the  pressure  tank  the  gas,  which  still  retains  the 
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.  ether,  methyl  chloride,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  first  compression 
refrigerating  machine  was  invented  by  Jacob 
Perkins  in  1834.  Subsequent  improvements  were 
made  by  Professor  Twining  in  1850,  by  James 
Harrison  in  1858,  by  Charles  Tellier  a  few  years 
lster,  and  by  Van  der  Weyde,  Pictet,  and  Wind- 
hausen  at  still  later  dates.  The  modern  refrig- 
erating agent  which  is  most  used  is  anhydrous 
ammonia,  which  boils  at  40°  F.  There  are 
numerous  ammonia  refrigerating  machines  in 
use,  but  they  differ  from  each  other  only  in  de- 
tails, the  general  construction  being  the  same  in 
all.  As  an  illustration  of  the  general  compres- 
sion process  and  of  the  machinery  and  apparatus 
employed  in  conducting  it  a  refrigerating  plant 
on  the  De  La  Vergne  ammonia  compression  sys- 
tem may  be  described.  Its  characteristic  feature 
consists  in  the  patented  system  for  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  any  leakage  of  gas  taking  place 
put  the  stuffing  bos,  piston,  and  valves,  and  of 


heat  due  to  compression,  passes  upward  through 
the  pipe  into  the  bottom  or  lower  pipe  of  the 
condenser,  wherein  by  the  cooling  action  of  the 
cold  water  running  over  the  pipes  the  heated 
gas  is  first  cooled  and  then  liquefied.  The  am- 
monia in  this  liquid  condition  is  then  led  by 
the  small  liquid  pipes  through  the  liquid  header 
into  the  storage  tank,  whence  it  flows  through 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  separator,  which  is 
constantly  maintained  at  least  three-quarters 
full.  By  reason  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
now  subjected,  the  liquid  ammonia  is  forced  to 
the  expansion  cock  or  valve,  through  which  it  is 
injected  into  the  evaporating  or  expansion  coil 
which  is  situated  in  the  room  or  chamber  to  be 
refrigerated  or  cooled. 

The  ammonia  gas  resulting  from  the  expansion 
and  evaporation  of  the  liquid  ammonia  in  the 
evaporating  or  expansion  coil,  having  absorbed  or 
taken  up  the  heat  from  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, passes  away  back  into  the  compression 
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cylinder,  and  the  cycle  of  operations  juat  de- 
scribed ia  again  performed.  Following  now  the 
course  of  the  sealing  and  cooling  oil,  which,  as 
previously  mentioned,  is  heated  with  the  gas 
during  compression,  this  oil  is  passed  from  the 
compression  cylinder  mingled  with  ammonia  gas 
into  the  pressure  tank,  where  most  of  it  separates 
from  the  gaB  and  falls  to  the  tank  bottom.  The 
heated  oil  is  then  conducted  through  a  pipe  to 
the  lowermost  pipe  of  the  oil  cooler,  which  ia 
similar  in  construction  and  operation  to  the 
ammonia  condenser.  After  being  sufficiently  re- 
duced in  temperature  in  the  oil  cooler  the  oil 
flows  through  the  strainer  into  the  oil  pump, 
which  is  ao  constructed  that  it  delivers  the 
cooled  oil  into  the  compression  cylinder,  dis- 
tributing it  to  either  side  of  the  piston  or  plunger 
during  its  compression  stroke  when  it  is  being 
compressed  and  heated.  From  the  compression 
cylinder  the  oil  proceeds  again  through  the  cycle 
just  described.  Most  of  the  oil  separates  from 
the  ammonia  gas  in  the  tank,  but  any  small 
amount  that  passes  on  is  taken  out  when  it 
reaches  the  separating  tank.  The  three  salient 
parts  of  the  apparatus  described  are  the  com- 
pressor, the  condenser,  and  the  expansion  coil. 

There  are  numerous  compressors  of  other 
makes,  all  of  which  differ  structurally  from  the 
De  La  Vergne  and  from  each  other.     Condensers 
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are  of  two  general  types,  surface  condensers  and 
submerged  condensers.  In  submerged  condensers 
the  pipe  coils  are  submerged  in  the  cooling  water, 
and  Fig.  3  shows  a  vertical  section  of  such  a 
construction.  In  surface  condensers  the  cooling 
water  is  simply  allowed  to  trickle  from  above 
onto  ihe  pipe  coils,  whence  it  falls  into  a  basin 
and  is  conducted  away.  The  condensers  shown 
in  Fig.  2  are  of  the  surface  type.  Expansion 
coils   are   simply   coils  of   pipe  of   such   section 
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as  will  give  a  large  amount  of  radiating  surface. 
Their  arrangement  depends  upon  the  purpo* 
for  which  refrigeration  is  to  be  employed,  whether 
for  cold  storage  or  ice-making  or  other  purpose*. 
Systems  of  refrigeration  which  use  other  refrig 
erating  agents  than  ammonia  differ  from  the  am- 
monia system  chiefly  in  the  character  and  con- 
struction of  the  compressor.  They  all  have  the 
same  cycle  of  operations— namely,  compression, 
condensation,  and  expansion — which  is  constantly 
repeated.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
ammonia  and  of  the  other  cooling  agents  used 
in  refrigeration  by  the  compression  system  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  The  chief  ad- 
vantages of  anhydrous  ammonia  (see  Ahmosiji 
are  its  possession  of  greater  heat- absorbing  power 
than  that  of  any  of  the  others,  that  it  liquefies 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  that  it  is 
not  as  explosive  nor  as  inflammable  as  ether.  The 
advantage  of  ether  as  a  refrigerating  agent  is  that 
it  liquefies  at  low  pressure  and  comparatively  higti 
temperature,  which  adapts  it  for  hot  climates.  Its 
disadvantages  are  that  an  ether  compressor  is 
about  seventeen  times  as  large  as  an  ammonia 
compressor  of  the  same  capacity,  and  that  ether  is 
a  highly  inflammable  and  explosive  gas  when 
mixed  with  air.  The  advantage  of  aufpAuroiia 
acid  or  sulphur  dioxide  is  that  it  liquefies  at  a 
low  pressure — not  so  low  as  ether,  but  consider 
ably  lower  than  ammonia.  Its  chief  disadvantage 
is  that  it  is  liable  to  form  aulphuric  acid  on  ex- 
posure to  air,  which  acid  rapidly  destroys  iron. 
Carbon  dioxide  haa  the  advantages  of  being  non- 
inflammable  and  having  a  high  specific  gravity. 
which  renders  its  heat  of  vaporization  for  a  given 
volume  much  higher  than  that  of  ammonia ;  it 
also  has  no  corrosive  action  on  copper.  Its  dis- 
advantages are  the  high  pressure  required  to 
liquefy  it  and  its  fatality  to  animal  life  when 
present  in  air  in  any  quantity. 

Absorption  Pbocebs.  The  absorption  process  of 
refrigeration  was  invented  by  Ferdinand  Cant 
about  the  year  1850.  It  is  founded  upon  the  fart 
of  the  great  capacity  possessed  by  water  for  ab- 
sorbing a  number  of  vapors  having  do  boiling 
points,  and  of  tbeir  being  readily  separable  there- 
from again  by  heating  the  combined  liquid,  hence 
it  is  commonly  known  as  the  absorption  process 
The  process  involves  the  continuous  distillation 
of  ammoniacal  liquor  and  requires  the  use  of 
three  distinct  acts  of  apparatus:  (1)  A  set  for 
distilling,  condensing,  and  liquefying  the  am- 
monia; (2)  a  set  for  producing  cold  by  means  of 
a  refrigerator  and  absorber,  a  condenser,  a  con- 
centrator, and  a  rectifier;  and  (3)  a  pumping 
plant  for  forcing  the  liquor  from  the  condenser 
into  the  generator  for  redistillation.  The  three 
operations  are  each  distinct  from  the  other,  but 
when  the  plant  is  actually  working  they  must  be 
continuous  and  are  dependent  upon  one  another, 
forming  separate  stages  of  a  closed  cycle  of  opera- 
tions. An  advantage  of  the  absorption  process 
ia  that  the  bulk  of  the  heat  required  for  perform- 
ing the  work  is  applied  direct  without  being 
transformed  into  mechanical  power.  The  firsl 
machines  constructed  on  this  principle  were,  how- 
ever, very  imperfect  in  operation,  by  reason  of  the 
impossibility  of  securing  an  anhydrous  product 


of  distillation.     This  v 
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which  is  the  most  important  operation  and 
has  of  necessity  to  be  executed  in  a  rapid  man- 
ner, being,  in  the  first  machines,  very  imperfectly 
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effected,  and  the  liquor  resulting  therefrom  being 
naturally  much  diluted  with  water.  Another 
serious  result  of  the  above  defect  was  the  accumu- 
lation of  weak  liquor  in  the  refrigerator  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  constant  additions  of 
ammonia.  By  subsequent  improvements,  how* 
ever,  made  by  Reece  in  1887-70,  by  Mort  in  1870, 
by  Stanley  in  1875,  and  by  F.  Carre"  in  1876,  by 
Beck  in  1888,  and  by  Mackay  and  Christiansen, 
Tomkins,  and  Pontifax  in  1887,  the  distillate  has 
been  rendered  nearly  anhydrous  and  the  absorp- 
tion machines  have  been  brought  to  a  very  consid- 
erable degree  of  efficiency.  The  number  of  absorp- 
tion machines  which  have  been  invented  is  large, 
and  they  can  be  described  in  detail  only  in  special 
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but  the  same  general  process  is  followed  by  all 
machines. 

Colo-Air  Process.  The  cold-air  process  of  re- 
frigeration is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  com- 
pression"  of  air  or  other  gas  generates  heat  and 
the  subsequent  expansion  thereof  generates  cold, 
and  cold-air  machines  operate  by  first  com- 
pressing air  in  a  cylinder,  passing  it  under  pres- 
sure through  cooler,  and  finally  allowing  it  to 
expand  again  in  an  expansion  cylinder.  The  ad- 
vantage of  cold-air  machines  are  that  no  chem- 
icals of  any  description  are  required,  that  very 
low  temperatures  can  be  obtained  rapidly  by  their 
use,  that  their  construction  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple and  their  application  is  easy,  and  that  the  en- 
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treatises.  For  a  general  explanation  of  the  ab- 
sorption process  the  installation  shown  by  Fig.  4 
has  been  selected.  Following  first  the  course  of 
the  ammonia  gas,  we  start  with  the  generator  and 
analyser,  which  are  filled  with  aqua-ammonia. 
This  liquor  is  treated  by  the  steam  coil  in  the 
generator  and  the  ammonia  evaporates,  the  gas 
passing  through  the  pipe  A  to  the  condenser,  which 
is  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing  a  coil  of  pipe 
and  filled  with  water.  The  upper  coils  of  the  con- 
denser pipe  are  provided  with  drips,  a  a,  in  which 
the  water  vapor  which  is  mingled  with  the  am- 
monia gas  is  condensed  and  led  back  to  the  gen- 
erator by  the  pipe  B.  The  ammonia  gas  is  cooled 
while  passing  down  the  condenser  coil  and  Anally 
liquefies  at  the  bottom  and  runs  through  the  pipe 
C  into  the  receiver.  From  the  receiver  the  liquid 
ammonia  is  led  into  the  cooler,  where  it  changes 
into  gas  and  abstracts  heat  from  the  coil  of  brine 
pipe.  The  gas  then  passes  to  the  absorber,  where 
it  meets  the  weak  ammonia  solution  from  the 
generator  and  is  reabsorbed.  The  liquor  is  then 
pumped  from  the  absorber  back  into  the  generator, 
where  it  is  again  heated.  When  the  liquor  in  the 
generator  is  released  of  its  ammonia  it  passes  by 
the  pipe  D  into  the  heater,  and  thence  by  the  pipe 
K  into  the  absorber,  where  it  meets  the  ammonia 
(ias  from  the  cooler  and  reabsorbs  it.  The  cooling 
or  refrigerating  is  done  by  the  brine  which  circu- 
lates through  the  cooler.  The  foregoing  descrip- 
tion applies  in  detail  only  to  one  make  of  machine, 


tire  machine  is  situated  externally  to  the  chamber 
or  store  being  cooled  and  is  consequently  accessi- 
ble at  all  times.  The  invention  of  the  cold-air 
machine  is  ascribed  to  Gorrie,  who  is  said  to  have 
designed  the  first  machine  of  this  class  in  1849, 
and  improvements  were  made  by  Alexander  Kirk 
in  1883,  by  Giffard  in  1873,  and  by  Windhausen, 
Bell-Coleman,  and  several  others.  By  these  suc- 
cessive improvements  the  trouble  from  moisture 
and  freezing  had  with  the  early  machines  has 
been  largely  overcome,  and  the  present  cold-air 
machine  is  a  valuable  and  efficient  device,  particu- 
larly for  small  installations. 

The  purposes  to  which  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion is  applied  are,  as  already  stated,  numerous. 
It  is  possible  to  group  them,  however,  under  a 
few  general  heads,  and  for  the  present  occasion 
the  following  heads  are  selected:  Cold  storage, 
ice-making,  marine   refrigeration,   and  manufae- 

Cold  Storage.  Cold  storage  includes  practical- 
ly all  applications  of  refrigeration  to  the  preser- 
vation of  foodstuffs.  A  cold-storage  plant  com- 
prises a  refrigerating  plant  of  one  of  the  forms 
previously  described  and  a  store  which  is  kept 
cold  by  the  refrigerating  plant  and  in  which  all 
the  provisions  to  be  preserved  are  placed.  Cold 
stores  vary  in  size  from  the  b  ingle- room  store 
used  by  the  hotels,  larger  residences,  butcher 
shops,  etc.,  to  large  buildings  containing  numerous 
rooms  for  the  storage  of  all  kinds  of  provisions. 
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The  size  of  the  refrigerating  plant  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  size  of  the  store  which  it  has  to 
keep  cold.  The  refrigerating  processes  most  used 
for  cooling  stores  are  the  cold-air,  the  compres- 
sion, and  the  absorption  processes.  When  the  cold- 
air  process  is  employed  the  air  is  as  a  rule  admit- 
ted to  the  store,  and  after  it  has  done  its  duty  is 
conducted  back  to  the  compressor  for  recompres- 
sion. When  compression  or  absorption  systems 
are  used  the  refrigeration  is  effected  in  one  of 
three  ways:  (1)  By  cooling  a  non-congealable 
brine  and  then  pumping  it  through  a  system  of 
pipes  in  the  store;  (2)  by  causing  a  current  of 
air  generated  by  means  of  a  fan  or  otherwise  to 
impinge  against  surfaces  reduced  to  a  low  tem- 
perature by  the  expansion  of  the  refrigerating 
agent  itself;  (3)  by  expanding  the  gas  direct 
through  pipes  placed  in  the  chambers.  The  agent 
employed  in  the  brine  circulating  system  consists 
of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt),  chloride  of  calcium,  or  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, or  any  other  suitable  solution  capable  of 
standing  very  low  temperatures  without  congeal- 
ing. To  extract  the  heat  from  the  brine  the 
method  most  commonly  employed  consists  in  pass- 
ing it  through  a  tank  fitted  with  suitable  coils 
of  pipes  through  which  the  chilled  liquefied  ether, 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  or  other  agent  expands 
and  forms  gas.  The  cooled  brine  from  this  tank  is 
then  pumped  through  a  system  of  circulating 
pipes  in  the  refrigerating  chamber.  In  the  direct 
expansion  system  the  pipes  in  which  the  ether, 
carbonic  acid,  or  ammonia  expands  and  makes  gas 
are  located  directly  in  the  refrigerating  chamber. 
In  the  cold-air  blast  system,  the  expansion  coils 
are  placed  in  a  separate  chamber  and  the  cold  air 
from  that  chamber  is  blown  by  fans  into  the  re- 
frigerating chamber,  sometimes  being  washed  by 
passing  through  a  shower  of  cold  brine  and  then 
dried  by  passing  through  a  mass  of  calcium  chlo- 
ride or  other  hygroscopic  material. 

The  construction  of  refrigerating  chambers 
varies  with  their  purpose  and  the  arrangement  of 
piping  adopted,  but  they  are  always  tightly  closed 
rooms  with  thick  walls  carefully  insulated  to  pre- 
vent escape  of  cold  and  entrance  of  heat.  Speak- 
ing generally,  cold-storage  rooms  or  chambers  are 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  34°  F., 
chilling  rooms  at  about  30°  F.,  and  freezing 
rooms  at  anything  from  0°  F.  to  10°  F.  The 
proper  methods  of  storing  and  the  temperatures 
for  the  cold  storage  of  various  articles,  as  meats, 
fish,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles, are  intricate  problems,  which  different  au- 
thorities solve  in  different  ways;  their  full  dis- 
cussion can  be  attempted  only  in  special  treatises. 

Marine  Refrigeration.  Marine  refrigeration 
embraces  generally  the  operation  of  cold  stores 
and  ice-making  plants  on  shipboard.  These  are 
merely  modifications  of  the  plants  used  on  land 
to  adapt  them  to  the  special  conditions  which  pre- 
vail on  shipboard.  These  conditions  are  chiefly 
limited  space  and  the  necessity  of  using  a  refrig- 
erating agent  which  is  not  deleterious  to  persons 
or  property.  To  meet  the  last  condition,  cold-air 
and  carbonic-acid  machines  offer  advantages  which 
have  caused  them  to  be  very  largely  adopted. 
Fig.  4  shows  a  carbonic-acid  compression  ma- 
chine designed  for  use  on  shipboard.  The  main 
point  to  be  noted  is  the  compactness  of  the  ar- 
rangement. Fig.  5  is  a  plan  of  a  cold-storage 
room  on  a  large  passenger  steamer.  The  following 


is  a  description  of  the  refrigerating  rooms  on  the 
steamers  Campania  and  Lucania  which  are  fitted 
to  carry  cargoes  of  meat:  The  cargo  holds  of  the 
steamships  Campania  and  Luciania  are  refriger- 
ated with  machines  of  the  Kilboum  type.  The 
meat-carrying  chambers  in  each  of  these  vessels 
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consist  of  three  chambers  situated  forward  an 
the  orlop  or  lower  deck,  and  having  a  total 
capacity  of  20,000  cubic  feet,  which  renders 
them  able  to  carry  2700  quarters  of  beef. 
The  chambers  are  very  carefully  insulated, 
the  walls  consisting,  first,  of  a  double  thickness  of 
tongued  and  grooved  boards  having  a  layer  of 
waterproof  paper  between  them ;  next,  a  two-inch 
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layer  of  good  quality  hair  felt  and  another  double 
thickness  of  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  with  a 
similar  layer  of  paper  between  them;  and  finally 
an  inch  air  space,  between  the  latter  and  the 
inner  or  iron  deck,  the  whole  being  well  varnished. 
The  brine-cooling  pipes,  which  are  of  heavy  two- 
inch  galvanized  tube  with  malleable  cast  return 
bends,  are  placed  on  the  ceiling  between  the  deck- 
beams,  thus  economizing  head  room,  and  the  rail? 
for  the  meat-hooks  are  1%-inch  galvanized  round 
iron,  firmly  clipped  to  the  beams  supporting  the 
decks.  The  meat-hooks  which  are  placed  upon 
the  latter,  for  carrying  the  quarters  of  beef,  are 
of  steel  galvanized.  Thermometer  tubes  from  the 
upper  deck  are  provided  to  each  chamber,  so  that 
the  temperature  may  be  ascertained  in  any  part 
of  the  chamber  when  desired. 

Ice-Making.  One  of  the  most  important  appli- 
cations of  refrigeration  is  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  ice.    There  are  several  methods  of  ice 
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manufacture  practiced  commercially,  and  each  of 
these  will  be  briefly  described,  and,  afterwards,  a 
more  detailed  description  will  be  presented  oi  one 
of  the  most  popular  ammonia  compression  can 
systems  employed  in  America.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  manufacturing  artificial  ice  is  that  of 
producing  a  clear,  transparent  material,  for,  un- 
less special  provisions  are  made  to  get  rid  of  it, 
the  air  in  the  water  fails  to  escape,  because  of  the 
rapid  freezing,  and  an  opaque  ice  containing  air 
bubbles  and  of  inferior  keeping  qualities  is  pro- 
duced. Five  methods  may  be  employed  for  pre- 
venting this  opacity  and  forming  clear  crystal 
ice:  (1)  Freezing  the  water  slowly  at  compara- 
tively high  temperatures;  (2)  agitating  the  water 
in  cans,  molds,  or  cases  during  the  process  of 
freezing  so  as  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the  im- 
prisoned air;  (3)  forming  thin  slabs  of  ice  on 
what  is  known  as  the  wall  or  plate  system;  (4) 
freezing  the  water  in  shallow 
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boiling,  or  frozen  in  a  vacuum,  or  distilled.  The 
vacuum  system  is  but  little  used.  In  the  other 
systems  the  evaporated  or  distilled  water  is 
frozen  either  by  the  can  system  or  plate  system, 
Turning  now  to  a  specific  example  of  ice-mak- 
mg>  *"'g-  3  shows  a  plant  for  making  ice  on  the 
ammonia  compressor  can  system:  The  ammonia 
compressor  plant  has  already  been  described  in  a 
preceding  section  and  will  be  neglected  here.  To 
follow  now  the  water  from  the  well  to  the  loading 
platform,  where  it  is  delivered  as  ice,  we  begin 
with  the  well-water  pump  in  the  boiler  house. 
Water  from  this  pump  splits  into  two  currents, 
one  of  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and 
discharges  into  the  water-storage  tank.  This 
water,  as  shown  by  the  pipes  leading  from  the 
tank,  flows  over  the  gas  and  oil  cooler  and  also 
over  the  ammonia  condenser.  From  the  pans, 
or  cemented  floor,  on  which  these  stand  it  flows 


thus  agitating  the  water,  and  facilitating  the 
escape  of  the  contained  air.  In  the  plate  or 
wall  system  the  water  to  be  frozen  is  placed 
in  a  large  refrigerator  tank  which  is  divided 
into  compartments  by  a  series  of  parallel  hol- 
low partitions.  In  these  hollow  partitions  brine 
is  circulated,  causing  a  sheet  or  plate  of  ice 
to  freeze  to  both  sides  of  each.  When  these  ice 
plates  have  frozen  to  a  thickness  of  8  to  12  inches, 
the  cold  brine  is  drained  from  the  partitions  and 
replaced  by  warm  brine,  which  causes  the  plates 
to  melt  loose,  after  which  they  are  lifted  from  the 
tanks  and  sawed  into  blocks.  The  standard  size 
of  plate  in  the  United  States  is  8  X  16  feet  X  11 
inches.  As  in  the  can  system,  agitators  are  em- 
ployed to  expel  the  air  from  the  water  during 
freezing.  In  the  stationary  cell  system  a  tank,  as  in 
the  plate  system,  is  divided  by  both  transverse  and 
longitudinal  hollow  partitions,  so  that  the  ice  is 
frozen  in  rectangular  blocks  instead  of  in  long 
flat  plates.  The  methods  of  freezing  and  freeing 
the  ice  and  of  agitating  the  water  are  the  same 
as  in  the  plate  system.  In  the  de-aErating  system 
the  water  to  be  frozen  Is  either  evaporated  by 


to  the  floor  below,  where  it  enters  the  steam  con- 
denser. After  traversing  the  condenser  it  passes 
through  the  next  floor,  runs  along  the  ceiling,  and 
empties  into  the  vertical  standpipe  (seen  to  the 
extreme  left)  connecting  with  the  sewer.  Water 
from  the  water  storage  also  flows  by  a  pipe  (hid- 
den by  the  ammonia  condenser)  to  the  condensed- 
water  cooler,  from  the  base  of  which  it  passes 
through  the  floor,  runs  along  the  ceiling  of  the 
first  floor,  and  empties  into  the  sewer  standpipe. 
This  disposes  of  one  current  from  the  well-water 
pump;  the  other  passes  through  the  sand  Alter, 
whence  it  rises  to  the  third  floor  and  passes 
through  the  heater.  From  this  heater  it  again 
descends  to  the  feed-water  collector  in  the  boiler 
house,  whence  it  is  drawn  off  by  the  boiler-feed 
pump,  and  by  it  sent  into  the  boilers.  It  leaves 
the  boilers  in  the  form  of  live  steam.  The  pipe 
conveying  this  live  steam  has  branches  supplying 
the  engine,  the  well-water  pump,  the  boiler-feed 
pump,  and  is  continued  along  the  ceiling  of  the 
first  floor,  rising  to  the  third  floor,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  reboiler  and  also  the  steam 
filter.     The  purpose  of  its  connection  with  the 
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reboiler   is   apparent;    the   connection  with   the  ing.    There  are  numerous  books  on  refrigeration, 

steam  filter  is  utilized  to  automatically  supply  a  but  the  general  reader  will  find  the  subject  amply 

small  quantity  of  live  steam  to  make  up  for  any  treated  in   Wains-Taylor's    Refrigeration,    Cold 

deficiency  in  exhaust  steam.     Other  connections  Storage,  and  Ice- Making  (New  York,  1903).   See 

of  the  live-steam  pipe  to  the  various  apparatus  Liquefaction  of  Gases. 

are  shown,  which  are  used  for  cleaning  out.  The  BEFBIGEBATION  OP  THE  EARTH, 
exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  and  also  for  the  ^^  the  ^^  is  radiating  more  heat  into  space 
two  water  pumps  passes  beneath  the  first  floor  than  it  reoeive8  ^  evidencfd  by  the  fact  that  the 
and  rises  through  the  boiler-room  and  outside  temperature  rises  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  U 
the  mam  building  to  the  third  floor  Before  it  penetrated.  The  flow  of  heat  is  always  from  a 
enters  this  it  has  a  chance  to  escape  through  the  h^her  to  a  lower  temperature,  and  consequently 
pressure  release  valve  .if  for  any  reason  the  van-  there  is  a  constant  conduction  of  heat  from  the 
ous  apparatus  through  which  it  passes  should  mterior  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a  loss 
cause  sufficient  back  pressure  to  impair  the  into  8pace.  The  rate  of  flow  of  heat  is  dependent 
proper  working  of  the  engine  The  exhaust  steam  u  n  \he  conductivity  of  the  material  and  the 
passes  first  into  the  steam  filter,  thence  into  the  rate  of  rise  in  temperature.  A  substance  is  said 
heater,  where  it  heats  the  water  which  as  we  have  to  have  the  unit  of  heat  conductivity  when  it 
already  seen  passes  through  this  same  heater  on  will  con^t  the  unit  of  heat  the  unit  of  distance 
its  way  to  the  boiler.  From  the  heater  it  passes  in  the  unit  of  time  through  the  unit  croas-sec- 
to  the  condenser,  thence  to  the  reboiler.  From  tion,  the  temperature  rising  one  degree  for  the 
this  it  goes  through  the  condensed-water  cooler  unit  length.  In  the  present  system  unit  cen- 
to the  deodorizer  on  its  way  to  the  cold-storage  ductivity  corresponds  to  the  transfer  of  enough 
tank.  From  the  cold-storage  tank  water  is  fed  by  a  heat  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahr- 
hose  in  any  can  whose  place  may  be  rendered  va-  enheit  in  one  ^^^  through  a  bar  of  one  square 
cant  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  can  of  ice.  pere  f^t  cross-section  when  the  temperature  falls  one 
we  must  leave  the  now  thoroughly  purified  and  degree  for  one  ioot  ^  the  direction  of  flow.  De- 
distilled  water  in  repose  for  some  sixty  hours,  terminations  of  the  increase  in  temperature  as  the 
After  this  interval  of  time  the  can  is  lifted  by  the  earth's  crust  is  penetrated  show  that  there  is  a 
ice  crane  suspended  from  the  carriage  on  which  it  marked  variation  from  one  locality  to  another, 
is  run  down  the  tank-room  to  the  sprinkler  In  this  variation  depending  upon  the'  character  of 
the  sprinkler  the  can  receives  a  shower  bath  of  the  rocks  penetrated,  the  amount  of  disturbance 
warm  water  and  the  ice  when  loosened  drops  out  they  have  undergone,  and  other  local  conditions, 
of  itself  and  glides  into  the  ice-storage  room,  In  the  well  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  which  has  a 
the  sprinkler  in  the  meantime  automatically  put-  depth  of  4j5oo  feet,  the  rise  in  temperature  has 
ting  itself  into  position  to  receive  another  can,  heen  found  to  the  r  F  for  ^^  75  fect  of  de. 
thereby  shutting  off  the  supply  of  warm  water.  scent;  in  the  well  at  Sperenberg,  Prussia  (depth 
The  cake  of  transparent  ice  is  allowed  to  remain  4170  feet)>  the  increase  is  1°  for  59  feet;  and  in 
in  the  ice-storage  room  until  the  time  for  the  the  Schladabach  well,  near  Leipzig  (depth  5,740 
wagons  to  appear  at  the  loading-platform  ap-  feet)>  the  increase  is  1°  for  65  feet  At  other 
proaches,  when  it  and  as  many  of  its  fellow  blocks  localities  the  rate  varies  from  15  to  200  feet  for 
as  are  required   are  withdrawn   into   the   ante-  1°  F 

room.  A  block  of  ice  may  pass  straight  through  Various  causes  have  been  suggested  for  this 
the  ice-storage  room  and  the  anteroom  to  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth,  but  considering  all  the 
loading  platform,  or  it  may  remain  a  week  or  related  astronomical  and  physical  considerations 
two  m  the  storage  This  ice-storage  room  is  seen  it  ia  most  probable  that  it  is  a  remnant  of  the 
to  be  supplied  with  refrigerating  pipes,  so  that  if  originai  nebular  heat  which  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
the  demand  is  fluctuating  the  blocks  will  be  pre-  Bjpated,  and  which  has  been  prolonged  by  the  re- 
served intact,  only  so  much  being  withdrawn  into  sults  0f  the  condensation  from  the  nebulous  state, 
the  anteroom  as  is  necessary  for  immediate  use.  Under  the  phrase  'age  of  the  earth'  is  usually 
The  following  table  shows  the  structural  sizes  and  understood  the  time  since  the  earth  became  prac- 
weights  of  blocks  made  by  the  can  system :  tically  solid  and  the  present  method  of  cooling 


WEIGHT  OF  BLOCKS 


CO  pounds 
100 

160        " 
200 
300 
400 


81ae  of  can, 
Inches 


6  X 12  X  26 
8X16X82 
8  X  16  X  42 
11X22X32 
11X22X44 
11X22X57 


by  conduction  commenced.    From  data  as  to  the 

Time  of  conductivity  of  the  rock  materials  and  the  rise 

g  in  temperature   it  is  possible  to  make  certain 

20  hours  estimates  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth,  and  the 

36    •*  latest  and  perhaps  best  is  that  by  King,  who,  after 

j^j    "  an   exhaustive   discussion,   concludes   that  it  is 

60    "  about  twenty-four  million  years  and  that    the 

•0    "  temperature  at  the  time  when  convection  ceased 

Tho  time  of  frying  I.  w,th  18°  F.  brln^ */?  **°ut  2000°   C.    (3600°   F  ).     The  .mount 

of  heat  reaching  the  earth's  surface  from  the  in- 

Manufacturing.     In  general  it  may  be  said  terior  in  a  year  is  sufficient  to  melt  a  layer  of 

that  refrigeration  is  applied  to  all  processes  of  ice  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick,  that  is 

manufacturing  where  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  about  one- thousandth  of  the  amount  reaching  the 

to  have  at  some  period  a  temperature  below  the  earth  from  the  sun.     Consult  article  by  King, 

normal  atmospheric  temperature.    Some  of  these  in  American  Journal  of  Science   (New  Haven, 

processes   are   brewing,   chocolate-making,   dyna-  1893). 

mite  manufacture,  india-rubber  manufacture,  su-  BEFTJGE,  City  of.    See  City  of  Refucb. 

gar-making,  and  chemical-makmg.     The  method  .^^——^       „      ^ 

of  application  varies  with  the  process,  but  it  is  BEPTJNDEBS.     See  Readjustees. 

in  general  simply  a  modification  of  refrigerating  BEFTJNDING  (from  refund,  OF.,  Fr.f  ref<m- 

processes  as  applied  to  cold  storage  and  ice-mak-  dre9  to  restore,  pay  back,  remodel,  from  Lat  r+ 


REFUNDING.                            915  BEGELATION. 

f under e y  to  pour  back,  restore,  from  re-,  back,  in  that  capacity,  and  with  considerable  success. 

again,  anew  -f-  fundere,  to  pour).     A  financial  His  political  opinions,  expressed  with  fire  and 

operation  by  which  a  government  or  corporation  frankness,  involved  him  in  difficulties  with  the 

changes  the  terms  of  an  existing  debt.    In  public  authorities  of  various  Italian  towns,  and  for  a 

finance  the  term  is  used  synonymously  with  con-  time  he  traveled  in  the  East  and  in  Greece.    At 

version.    A  government  may  refund  its  debts  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  professor  of  history 

secure  better  terms  either  with  respect  to  rate  at  the  University  of  Bologna.    His  works  include 

of  interest  or  with  respect  to  time  of  payment  La  guerra  (1832),  Poesie  estemporanee  e  pensate 

of  principal.    Public  debts  are  usually  created  at  (1839),  Canti    (1840),  Canti  nazionali    (1841), 

a  time  when  public  credit  is  low;  accordingly  a  Canti  e  prose  (1861-65),  and  Storia  e  letteratura 

high  rate  of  interest  must  be  offered  to  tempt  in-  (1879),    essays.       Consult    Orlando,     Giuseppe 

vestors.     With  the  restoration  of  credit,  it  be-  Regaldi  (1880). 

comes    possible    for   the   government   to   borrow  BEGALIA     (ML.,    royal    prerogatives),    or 

money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest;   and  if  the  regale>   Right   of#     a   right   in   ecclesiastical 

terms    of   its   original    debt   permit,    it   is   good  things,  claimed  by  sovereigns  in  virtue  of  the 

financial  policy  to  pay  off  that  debt  with  money  royal  prerogative,  which  has  frequently  been  the 

borrowed   at  the  lower   rate.     In   practice,  the  8UDject  of  controversy  between  kings  and  popes, 

holders  of  the  old  obligations  usually  exchange  xt  mvolved  several  points  as  to  presentation  to 

them  for  the  new,  so  that  a  refunding  operation  benefices,  most  of  which  formed  the  object  from 

changes  neither  the  principal  of  the  debt  nor  the  tjme  to  time  of  negotiation  by  concordat;   but 

creditors  to  whom  it  is  due;  although  technically  tne  most  serious  conflict  arose  out  of  the  claim 

a  new  debt  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  one.  ma(j€  Dy  the  Crown  to  the  revenues  of  vacant 

Quite  apart  from  improvements  in  public  credit,  benefices,  especially  bishoprics,  and  the  coordi- 
the  rate  of  interest  at  which  a  government  can  nate  claim  to  keep  the  benefice  or  the  see  vacant 
borrow  money  tends  constantly  to  decline,  owing  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  order  to  appropriate 
to  the  general  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest.  Most  its  revenue.  (For  the  general  history  of  the  con- 
modern  governments  are  burdened  with  a  more  or  troversy,  see  Investitube.  )  The  specific  term 
less  permanent  debt ;  accordingly  their  recent  Droit  de  regale,  however,  recalls  mainly  the  con- 
history  shows  a  series  of  refunding  operations,  nict  jn  France  between  Louis  XIV.  and  certain 
resulting  in  a  steady  decline  of  interest  on  public  French  bishops,  notably  those  of  Alet  and  Pamiers, 
debentures.  The  policy  of  refunding  of  debts,  wno  were  supported  by  the  Pope,  Innocent  XI. 
while  justly  popular,  naturally  meets  with  the  For  a  detailed  history  of  this  particular  strife, 
hostility  of  public  creditors,  who  have  at  times  consult:  Phillips, Das Regalienrecht in Frankreich 
been  powerful  enough  to  influence  the  action  of  (Halle,  1873),  Genn,  Recherches  historiques  sur 
the  government,  as  in  France,  1878-1883,  when  VassembUe  du  clergt  de  France  de  1682  (Paris, 
the  government  could  have  replaced  obligations  1870). 

bearing  interest  at  over  six  per  cent,  by  obliga-  *,««  A-n-rwAirm  ,nw    i    i  •     v       a  ±          .    a 

tions   bearing  interest  at  less  than  four.     The  .   ^^D™?  (OK,  looking) .    A  term  used 

public  obligations  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  in,  ^^J . ( V ]  Jk*  E^T*  *°  an 

small  holders,  whose  political  influence  deterred  whose  nead  18  turned  backward, 

the  ministry  from  undertaking  the  operation.  BEGEL,   ra'gel,  Eduard  von    (1815-92).     A 

Refunding  can  take  place  advantageously  only  German-Russian  botanist,  born  in  Gotha,  where  he 

when  government  debentures  are  above  par  on  the  received  his  horticultural  training.     He  was  then 

market.    It  is  therefore  bad  policy  for  a  govern-  employed  in  the  botanical  gardens  of  Bonn,  Ber- 

ment  in  need  of  funds  to  sell  low-interest  bonds  lin,  and  Gottingen.     In  1842  he  became  director 

below  par,  since  such  a  policy  prevents  it  from  of  the  botanical  gardens  in  Zurich,  and  lecturer 

taking  advantage  of  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  at  the  university  there.     In  1855  he  was  made 

See  Debt,  Public;  Finance;  Subhead  Finance  director  of  the  Imperial  gardens  in  Saint  Peters- 

under     the     articles     United     States,     Great  burg.    He  did  much  to  promote  culture  of  fruit 

Britain,  Germany,  etc.  in  Russia.    His  numerous  printed  works  on  bot- 

BEFUSE    DISPOSAL.      See   Garbage   and  *nv  *nciud?  J^*"™£U{} *Jl)'  A H?™*™8 

Refuse  Disposal  Qartenbuch   (1855-58),  Descrtpttones  Plantarum 

Novarum   in   Regionibus   Turkestantieis   Collee- 

BEGAL  (OF.,  Olt.  regale,  Fr.  rigale,  from  tarum  (1873-82),  and  Aliorum  Adhuc  Cognito- 
Lat.  rcgalis,  regal,  from  rex,  king).  A  small  rum  Monographia  (1877). 
portable  finger-organ  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  and  -,—--,_  .-.,.™,  ,-r  .  »  .  Av 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  perhaps  earlier.  The  BEGELATION  (Lat.  regelatw,  a  thawing, 
pipes  rested  on  the  air-chest,  which  was  filled  by  ^om  regelare,  to  thaw,  from  re,  back  again, 
the  bellows ;  the  bellows  were  managed  with  one  ane^  +  gelare,  to  freeze,  from  gelut  frost  ^con- 
hand,  and  the  keys  with  the  other.  The  musical  nected  with  Lith.  geluma,  intense  cold,  Goth, 
collection  of  Henry  VIII.  contained  13  regals.  *« **<*>  OHG.  kalt,  AS.  ceaW,Eng.  cold).  A  term 
The  name  continued  in  use  as  late  as  1770.  first   applied  by   Faraday  to   describe  the   phe- 

__~.  .  *  ___**          .     , , .,          »     a            .  nomena   occurring  when  two   pieces  of  ice  are 

BEGALBTJTO,    ra'gal-boo'to ,      A    town     in  brought  into  contact  under  pressure.     The  ice 

Sicily,  26  miles  west-northwest  of  Catania  j [Map :  meIt8  at  the  plane  of  contact  and  the  water  thus 

Italy,  J  10) .     Salt  and  sulphur  are  mined    and  formed  freezes  when  the  pressure  is  relieved,  thus 

there  is  a  trade  in  cereals  and  wme.    Population  umting  the  two  pieces.    That  ice  melts  with  pres- 

( commune),  in  1901,  11,038.  8ure>  and  that  itg  me\t[ng  pomt  j8  lowered  as  the 

BEGALDI,    ra-gal'd£,    Giuseppe     (1809-83).  pressure  increases,  was  first  shown  by  Professor 

An  Italian    poet,   born    at   Nbvara.       He    stud-  James  Thomson,  and  then  demonstrated  experi- 

ied   law  at  Turin,   but  upon   hearing   Giustini-  mentally  by  his  brother.  Lord  Kelvin,  and  this 

ani,  resolved  to  become  like  him,  an  improvisa-  property  serves   to   explain  the  phenomena   in- 

tore,  and,  from  1833  until  1836,  traveled  much  volved  in  regelation.    A  wheel  track  in  the  snow 
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is  generally  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  ice  for 
the  reason  that  the  snow  melted  by  the  pressure 
of  the  wheels  freezes  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
removed.  A  snowball  is  made  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hands  causing  the  snow  to  melt,  and  then 
the  water  is  solidified.  Consequently  if  the  snow 
is  dry  and  cold  and  below  the  freezing  point,  the 
pressure  of  the  hands  will  not  suffice.  If  a  press 
is  used,  the  snow  will  be  melted  and  cylindrical 
or  other  forms  of  transparent  ice  can  be  formed. 
The  well-known  experiment  of  looping  a  cord  or 
wire  around  a  block  of  ice  and  attaching  a  weight 
will  also  show  regelation.  Here  the  pressure  on 
the  cord  melts  the  ice  and  allows  the  string  to  cut 
its  way  through  the  block,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  water  thus  formed  is  again  frozen  and  the 
block  left  in  its  original  solid  condition.  A  union 
between  two  pieces  of  ice  will  take  place  when 
they  are  in  contact  under  water,  even  if  the 
temperature  is  considerably  above  that  of  the  air. 
In  such  a  case,  however,  the  capillary  action  of 
the  film  of  water  between  the  two  faces  renders 
the  internal  pressure  less  than  the  external  and 
acts  to  bring  the  two  pieces  together  with  pres- 
sure. The  phenomenon  of  regelation  is  also 
quoted  to  explain  the  formation  and  movement  of 
glaciers  (q.v.).  The  glacier  in  its  progressive 
movement  acts  much  as  a  viscous  solid,  the  top 
moving  faster  than  the  bottom  and  the  middle 
faster  than  the  sides.  The  pressure  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  snow  above  melts  the  ice  or  snow  at 
the  bottom,  and  this,  escaping  and  flowing  down, 
freezes  and  solidifies,  a  gradual  slipping  away 
of  the  base  occurring.  As  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
descends  it  reaches  warmer  regions,  so  that  melt- 
ing will  take  place  with  less  pressure  and  the 
water  will  drain  off.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  explain  much  of  the  formation  and  movement 
of  glaciers,  though  of  course  the  problem  is  very 
complex  and  other  causes  exert  powerful  influ- 
ences. Consult  Preston,  Theory  of  Heat  (New 
York,  1894).    See  Heat. 

BEOENEBATION  (Lat.  regenerate,  from 
regenerate,  to  generate  anew,  from  re-,  back 
again,  anew  +  generare,  to  beget,  from  genus, 
family).  Replacement  of  lost  parts,  renewal  of 
organs,  or  completion  of  an  organism  from  a 
part.  In  1744  the  Swiss  naturalist  Trembley 
found  that  on  cutting  hydras  in  two,  or  slicing 
them  into  thin  rings,  from  each  ring  grew  out 
a  crown  of  tentacles;  and  in  splitting  them  into 
longitudinal  strips  each  portion  became  a  well- 
shaped  hydra.  Finally  he  turned  one  inside  out 
and  in  a  few  days  the  evaginated  hydra  swallowed 
pieces  of  meat,  though  its  former  stomach-lining 
had  now  become  its  skin.  Bonnet  found  that 
from  the  same  region  of  a  worm,  like  the  earth- 
worm, a  head  or  tail  may  arise  according  to 
whether  that  region  happens  to  lie  at  the  anterior 
or  posterior  end  of  the  cut  surface.  Thus  if  a 
worm  (Lumbriculus)  be  cut  into  two  pieces,  a 
new  tail  will  develop  from  the  posterior  end  of 
the  anterior  piece,  and  a  new  head  from  the  front 
end  of  the  posterior  piece.  In  another  species  of 
fresh-water  annelid  Bonnet  found  that  a  new  tail 
developed  at  the  anterior"  end  of  the  posterior 
piece,  and  not  a  head.  As  the  result  of  recent 
experiments  on  the  earthworm  it  is  ascertained 
that  if  from  one  to  five  of  the  anterior  segments 
be  cut  off,  the  same  number  come  back;  if  more 
are  cut  off,  the  process  of  regeneration  begins 
only  after  a  longer  interval,  and  only  four  or 


five  segments  come  back  as  a  rule;  if  the  cut  be 
behind  the  middle,  the  time  before  regeneration 
begins  is  still  longer,  and  fewer  worms  succeed 
in  regenerating  at  all.  Each  end  of  the  body  can 
regenerate  in  its  own  direction  only.  - 


BBOKHBBATXON  OP  HYDRA. 

1.  Two  anterior  pieces  of  hydra  united  by  their  arbors! 
ends ;  2,  hydra  split  in  two,  hanging  vertically  downward ; 
3,  two  posterior  ends  of  hydra  united  by  oral  surfaces;  4, 
five  pieces  united  as  shown  by  arrows.    (After  Morgan.) 

The  effect  produced  by  external  factors  in 
experiments  on  regeneration  are  noteworthy.  A 
hydroid  (Eudendrium)  failed  to  develop  new 
heads  when  kept  in  the  dark,  but  when  placed  in 
the  light  the  new  heads  quickly  appeared,  show- 
ing that  light  acts  as  a  stimulus ;  and  instead  of 
a  head  a  root  will  develop  at  the  distal  end  of  a 
piece  if  that  end  be  brought  into  contact  with 
some  fixed  object,  and  •  conversely  a  new  head 
will  appear  at  either  the  nearest  or  farthest  end 
if  the  end  be  freely  surrounded  with  water;  in 
this  case  the  external  agent  is  the  stimulus 
which  determines  the  differentiation  of  the  part; 
and  experiments  have  produced  some  extremely 
curious  manifestations  of  how  this  stimulus  acts. 
For  example,  a  piece  cut  from  the  stem  of  Anten- 
nularia  and  suspended  vertically  in  the  water 
will  develop  a  new  stem  at  the  upper  end,  and 
roots  at  the  lower  end,  regardless  of  the  normal 
position.  Here  gravity  alone  determines  that  the 
upper  end  shall  grow  into  a  new  stem  and  the 
lower  end  into  a  new  root.  In  the  one  case,  where 
the  upper  end  corresponds  to  the  proximal  end 
of  the  original  hydroid,  the  new  part  (a  stem) 
replaces  the  lost  root-end,  and  this  change  Loeb 
calls  lieteromorphosis.'  In  the  other  case,  says 
Morgan,  where  the  upper  end  corresponds  to  the 
distal  end  of  the  original  hydroid,  the  new  part 
(a  stem)  replaces  the  lost  part  of  the  stem.  This 
is  what  is  usually  meant  by  'regeneration.' 

It  is  of  some  theoretical  interest  to  know 
whether  the  old  cells  directly  form  the  new  tissue 
or  whether  reserve  cells  are  present  that  bring 
about  the  result.  From  experiments  thus  far 
made  Morgan  thinks  that  this  may  vary  with 
different  forms.  In  Planaria,  a  flatwonn,  a  new 
head  forms  on  the  anterior  end  of  the  posterior 
half  of  the  worm,  but  the  entire  anterior  half  is 
never  replaced  by  new  tissue.  In  this  same  plana- 
rian  Randolph  has  discovered  a  most  important 
relation  existing  between  the  old  and  new  parte 
If  a  planarian  be  cut  in  two  longitudinally  in  the 
median  plane,  the  right  half  regenerates  a  new 
left  half  of  the  same  size  as  the  part  removed, 
and  the  left  half  also  develops  a  new  right  half 
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of  corresponding  size.  If,  however,  the  worm  be 
cut  longitudinally  into  a  larger  and  smaller  strip, 
the  former  replaces  as  much  as  was  contained 
in  the  smaller  part  removed,  but  the  smaller 
part  does  not  develop  the  lost  larger  part,  but 
forms  only  as  much  new  tissue  at  its  cut  side  as 
is  about  equivalent  to  its  own  breadth. 

Animal  Grafting.  Although  this  subject  is 
not  one  of  practical  importance  as  regards  ani- 
mals, it  is  a  matter  of  interest  connected  with 
the  regeneration  of  the  grafted  parts,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  animals  may  lead,'  if  portions 
of  different  species  or  genera  are  grafted  upon 
each  other,  to  results  bearing  on  heredity.  The 
first  experiments  in  animal  grafting  are  the 
famous  experiments  with  the  hydras  by  Trembley. 
He  found  that  if  a  hydra  is  cut  in  two,  the  pieces 
can  be  reunited  by  their  cut  surfaces,  the  result 
being  a  complete  animal.  He  also  successfully 
united  the  head  end  of  one  hydra  with  the  pos- 
terior half  of  another;  but  he  failed  to  obtain 
a  permanent  union  between  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent species.  Lately  Wetzel  has  cut  two  hydras 
in  two  and  found  that  the  two  anterior  pieces 
united  by  the  aboral  cut  surfaces,  so  that  each 
end  bore  a  head  with  tentacles;  he  succeeded  in 
a  variety  of  similar  experiments.  King  and 
others  iir  the  same  way  produced  double-headed 
hydras,  and  wrought  a  number  of  variations  on 
this  theme.  Lateral  grafts  were  found  to  differ 
from  lateral  buds,  the  latter  after  four  or  five 
days  separating  by  constricting  at  the  base. 
Peebles  succeeded  in  grafting  in  Tubularia,  Hy- 
dractinia,  etc.  Joest  has  succeeded  in  grafting 
earthworms,  producing  double-headed  and  double- 
tailed  specimens,  also  in  splicing,  making  a  long 
worm  out  of  three  separate  pieces;  he  grafted 
or  spliced  together  with  such  success  worms  of 


graft,  such  as  the  muscles  of  the  legs  with  those 
of  the  stock.  Tandem'  unions  were  more  suc- 
cessful, a  pupa  deprived  of  the  head  and  part  of 
the  thorax  being  joined  to  another  deprived  of  its 
abdomen  back  of  the  fourth  segment.  The  moths 
thus  resulting  had  a  long  body  with  two  sets  of 
wings  and  legs,  yet  there  was  no  internal  fusion 
of  organs,  only  the  skin  and  appendages  and 
wings  sharing  in  the  fusion.  'Twin'  unions  were 
produced  by  aboral  and  oral  poles,  also  lateral 
'twin'  unions;  these  experiments  were  easily  per- 
formed  because  only  a  little  of  each  component 
was  cut  away. 

The  grafting  of  tadpoles  by  Born  (1896-97) 
has  excited  much  interest.  If  the  anterior  half 
of  one  tadpole  was  fused  with  the  hinder  half  of 
the  same  or  another  tadpole,  a  single  individual 
was  formed  which  was  kept  alive  in  several  cases 
until  the  time  of  metamorphosis.  If  the  head  of 
a  tadpole  is  cut  off  and  grafted  upon  the  side  of 
the  body  of  another  tadpole,  the  head  will  re- 
main alive  and  continue  to  develop  in  its  new 
position,  and  may  grow  to  the  size  of  that  of  the 
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REGENERATION  OF  WORMS. 

1.  Union  of  two  pieces  of  Allobophora  terreatria  In  normal 
position  22  months  after  operation.  Piece  of  Lumbneua 
rnbeUus  grafted  on  side  of  body  of  another  individual  to 
produce  a  double-tailed  worm.  3.  Union  of  two  worms 
(by  anterior  ends)  from  each  of  which  eight  anterior  seg- 
ments had  been  removed.    (After  Morgan.) 

different  species,  and  even  of  different  genera 
{Lumbricus  rubellus  and  Allobophora  terrestrial), 
though  it  was  a  more  difficult  undertaking;  but 
the  new  worm  "reacted  as  a  single  individual, 
and  lived  for  eight  months."  As  to  more  special- 
ized animals,  as  insects  and  vertebrates,  it  ap- 
pears that  as  in  Crampton's  experiments  with 
grafting  the  pupae  of  silkmoths  ( Philosamia  Cyn- 
thia, Samia  Cecropia,  etc.),  like  tissues  of  two 
components  fuse  with  like,  while  unlike  tissues 
become  organically  united  by  connective  tissues. 
He  grafted  small  pieces  upon  entire  pupae,  Phi- 
losamia Cynthia  upon  Samia  Cecropia,  Callosamia 
Promethea  upon  Samia  Cecropia,  but  the  fusion 
was  entirely  a  superficial  one,  there  being  no  in- 
ternal  connection   between   the   organs   of   the 


A  combination  in  which  the  anterior  part  of  R&na, 
eeculenta  was  united  to  the  posterior  part  of  Sana  l&rraMs. 
The  blood  of  the  posterior  component  was  driven  through 
the  vessels  by  the  action  of  the  heart  of  the  anterior  com- 
ponent.   The  animal  lived  for  17  days.    (After  Morgan.) 

stock.  He  succeeded  in  uniting  tadpoles  of  dif- 
ferent species  in  several  different  ways,  i.e. 
by  their  heads,  or  by  their  ventral  surfaces,  or 
longer  and  shorter  tadpoles  were  made  by  using 
pieces  longer  or  shorter  than  a  half.  In  all  these 
cases  there  was  no  regeneration  (says  Morgan) 
at  the  place  of  union,  and  the  internal  organs, 
the  digestive  tract,  nervous  system,  and  blood- 
vessels unite  when  brought  into  contact.  When 
like  organs  are  brought  together  the  substance 
of  one  unites  directly  with  the  substance  of  the 
other,  and  if  the  organ  is  a  hollow  one,  as  is  the 
digestive  tract  or  the  nerve-cord,  their  cavities 
also  become  continuous.  Born  succeeded  in 
grafting  tadpoles  even  of  different  genera.  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  all  these  and  other 
combinations  each  developing  part  retains  its 
specific  characters,  "and  although  in  several 
cases  one  part  received  its  nourishment  from  the 
other  through  the  common  circulation,  yet  no 
influence  of  one  component  on  the  other  could 
be  observed."  Morgan  states  that  in  the  mam- 
mals it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  grafting  ex- 
periments on  the  same  scale  as  those  described 
in  lower  forms.  Thus  we  could  not  graft  an  arm 
of  a  man  upon  another.  While  the  tissue  might 
have  the  power  to  unite,  the  difficulty  would  be 
in  supplying  the  grafted  arm  with  nourishment, 
etc.,  during  the  long  time  required  for  the  union 
to  take  place.  Yet  smaller  parts  of  the  body 
may  be  successfully  grafted,  and  there  are,  he 
says,  several  recorded  instances  in  which  parts 
of  a  finger,  or  of  the  nose,  are  said  to  have  been 
cut  off  and  to  have  reunited  after  being  quickly 
put  back  in  place.  As  regards  cases  of  grafting, 
Hunter  and  also  Duhamel  grafted  the  spur  of  a 
young  cock  upon  the  comb,  where  it  continued  to 
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grow  to  its  normal  size.     Other  similar  experi-  REGENSBURG,  ra/gens-boSrK,  or  Ratisbok. 

ments  have  met  with  varying  success.  A  city  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  capital  of  the  Upper 

Transplantation  op  Skin.  Oases  of  this  sort  Palatinate,  situated  on  the  Danube  opposite  the 
of  plastic  surgery  are  becoming  frequent.  Morgan  mouth  of  the  Regen,  65  miles  northeast  of  Mu- 
states  that  pieces  of  human  skin  may  be  without  nich  (Map:  Germany,  E  4).  It  is  distinctly  medi- 
great  difficulty  grafted  upon  an  exposed  surface,  «val  in  appearance,  with  narrow,  crooked 
"and  it  has  been  said  that  small  pieces  succeed  streets,  and  ancient  houses,  with  loopholed  towers 
better  than  large  ones,  owing,  most  probably,  to  and  coats-of-arms.  A  stone  bridge  dating  from 
their  being  able  to  absorb  sufficient  oxygen,  etc.,  the  twelfth  century  connects  Regensburg  with 
and  keep  alive  until  new  blood-vessels  have  grown  the  suburb  of  Stadtamhof  on  the  opposite  bank 
into  the  grafted  piece."  The  skin  of  the  negro  of  the  Danube.  The  cathedral,  begun  in  1275  and 
has  been  transplanted  upon  a  white  man.  In  completed  in  1534  with  the  exception  of  the 
many  cases  the  transplanted  skin  has  remained  towers,  is  pure  German  Gothic.  It  contains 
alive  for  a  time,  yet  later  it  was  thrown  off  by  many  fine  monuments  and  other  objects  of  art. 
new  skin  growing  under  it  and  replacing  it.  Even  The  Rathaus,  dating  partly  from  the  fifteenth  ©en- 
grafting of  internal  organs  is  now  attempted  with  tury,  is  interesting  as  the  seat  of  the  Imperial 
more  or  less  success  in  operative  surgery.  The  Diet  from  1663  to  1806.  Another  building  of 
results  of  grafting  bone,  etc.,  show,  adds  Morgan,  historical  interest  is  the  inn  Zum  Goldnen  Kreuz 
that  all  kinds  of  tissue  may  continue  to  live,  and  where  Charles  V.  lodged  during  the  Diet  of  1547 
the  cells  multiply  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  where  he  met  Barbara  von  Blomberg,  the 
but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  these  cases  com-  mother  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  The  villa  of 
parable  to  a  regeneration  of  the  entire  organ.  In  the  King  of  Bavaria  is  a  magnificent  building 
the  new  situation  the  cells  often  assume  an  en-  in  the  Gothic  style,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
tirely  new  arrangement.  After  a  period  of  activ-  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  a  number  of 
ity,  a  process  of  degeneration  commences  and  the  seminaries,  and  schools  of  religious  music,  glass- 
piece  atrophies.  painting,  and  agriculture.   Interesting  collections 

Bibliography.     Morgan,  Regeneration    (New  are  owned  by  the  local  historical  and  natural 

York,     1901),     contains    a    full    bibliography;  history   societies.     There   are   manufactures  of 

Crampton,  "An  Experimental  Study  upon  Lepi-  paints,  porcelain  ware  and  pottery,   machinery 

doptera,"  in  Archiv  fur  Entwickelungsmechanik  and  other  iron  and  steel  products,  knit  goods 

der  Organismen,  vol.  ix.  (1899).  and   cloth>   musical   instruments,    rifles,   spirits, 

etc.     Boat-building  and  book  printing  and  bind- 

REGENERATION.  A  term  used  in  theology,  ing  are  ai80  industries  of  importance.  Popula- 
to  indicate  either  the  entire  spiritual  change  tion,  in  1900,  45,426,  principallv  Roman  Catho- 
which  passes  upon  men  when  they  become  Chris-  n^  Near  Regensburg  is  the  German  Temple  of 
tians^  or  the  divine  agency  in  eliciting  the  act  Fame/ called  the  Valhalla  (q.v.). 
of  faith  in  distinction  from  conversion,  which  is  Regensburg  was  the  Celtic  settlement  of  Rad- 
the  part  of  man,  and  comprises  repentance  asbona,  called  by  the  Romans  Castra  Regina.  It 
and  faith.  The  words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus,  wa8  the  residence  of  the  early  dukes  of  Bavaria 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  and  became  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Regens- 
man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  king-  burg  in  the  eighth  century.  From  the  eleventh 
dom  of  God,"  are  accepted  as  the  expression  century  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  Regens- 
of  the  universal  necessity  of  regeneration  by  burg  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  Christian  Church.  In  the  view  of  the  Southern  Germany  and  carried  on  a  flourishing 
Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  Churches,  and  trade  with  the  East.  It  was  early  raised  to  the 
of  the  High  Church  school  among  Anglicans,  position  of  a  free  Imperial  city.  As  the  fre- 
the  change  is  inseparably  connected  with  quent  residence  of  the  German  emperors  Regens- 
baptism,  always  in  the  case  of  infants^  and  of  burg  was  the  scene  of  many  important  diets,  and 
those  adults  who  interpose  no  obstacle  to  divine  became  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Diet  in  1063. 
grace.  In  this  view  baptism  constitutes  always  jn  the  territorial  changes  following  the  Treaty  of 
a  real  point  of  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  Luneville  in  1801,  it  was  assigned  to  Dalberg 
spiritual  life,  so  that  every  baptized  person— or  (q.v.).  In  1810  it  passed  to  Bavaria.  Consult: 
at  least  every  rightly  baptized  person— has  al-  Gdneiner,  Chronik  der  Stadt  und  des  Hochslifts 
ready  become  a  Christian,  although  he  may  fall  Regensburg  (Regensburg,  1800-24)  ;  Gumpel* 
away  from  the  grace  that  he  has  received.  Ac-  haimer,  Regensburger  Geschichte,  Sagen  und 
cording  to  most  Protestants  regeneration  (includ-  Merkwikrdigkeiten  (ib.,  1830-38)  ;  Chroniken  der 
ing  conversion)  is  a  special,  conscious  process,  deutschen  Stadte,  vol.  xv.  (Leipzig,  1878) ;  Kas- 
which  takes  place  independently  of  baptism,  or  Ber>  Alt-  un&  Jung- Regensburg  (Regensburg, 
of  any  other  outward  fact  or  ceremony.  It  im-  1895)  ;  Walderdorff,  Regensburg  in  seiner  re- 
plies a  sensible  experience— an  awakening  where-  gangenheit  und  Oegenwart  (ib.,  1896);  Fink, 
by  men  come  to  see  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  divine  Regensburg  in  seiner  Vorzeit  und  Oegenwart  (ib., 
displeasure  against  sin,  and,  through  the  Holy  1900) 

Spirit  are  born  again,  put  away  their  former  BEOENT.BIM).  See  BowEB-Brm 
evil  life,  and  begin  to  live  a  new  divine  life.  The  __^._.M.„.  _^_  .  —..-.^  «  ^  ,-v 
controversy  as  to  the  meaning  and  method  of  BEGENT  DIAMOND.  See  Pitt  Diamosd. 
regeneration  was  especially  acute  in  the  Angli-  REGENT'S  PARK.  One  of  the  largest  Lou- 
can  communion  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  don  parks,  covering  472  acres,  and  containing  the 
Gorham  Judgment  (see  Gorham  Controversy)  Zoological  and  Botanical  gardens.  It  was  laid 
agitated  the  entire  Church  of  England  in  the  out  in  the  time  of  George  III.  on  the  site  of  the 
forties,  and  a  protest  against  what  were  called  earlier  Marylebone  Park,  once  filled  with  game, 
sacrament arian  views  on  this  question  led  more  subsequently  cleared  for  a  pasture,  again  re- 
than  any  other  cause  to  the  secession  of  the  Re-  planted,  and  named  for  the  Prince  Regent 
formed  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  (George  IV.). 
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BEGENT  STBEET.    A  noted  London  street,  in  bringing  about  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and 

a  mile  in  length,  laid  out  in  1813  to  connect  Carl-  especially  to  those  members  of  the  High  Court 

ton  House,  the  Prince  Regent's  residence,  with  of  Justice,  sixty-seven  in  number,  who  on  Janu- 

Regent's  Park.     It  contains  the  finest  shops  of  ary  27,    1649,  voted  for  his  execution.     Fifby- 

the  city.  eight  of  the  sixty-seven,  besides  Ingoldsby,  who 

BEGGIO  DI  CALABRIA,  rad'jA  d6  ka-la'-  was  no*'  present  when  sentence  was  pronounced, 

brft-a.     The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Reggio  di  ultimately  signed  the  death-warrant.    In   1660, 

Calabria,  Italy,  situated  on  the  Strait  of  Mes-  preparatory   to    his   return,   Charles   II.    issued 

sina,    8   miles   southeast   of   Messina,   in   Sicily  the  Declaration  of  Breda,  whereby  pardon  was 

(Map:   Italy,  K  9).     The  climate  of  Reggio  is  granted    to   all,    excepting   such   as   Parliament 

salubrious,  and  the  scenery  beautiful.     Behind  might  afterwards  except.     The  Convention  Par- 

the  city  rises  Aspromonte,  where  Garibaldi  was  liament  later  passed  an  act  of  indemnity,  but 

taken  prisoner  in  1862.    The  city  has  a  modern  witn  many  exceptions.     Nineteen  regicides,  who 

cathedral,  an  old  castle,  a  statue  of  Garibaldi,  **d  surrendered  voluntarily,  were  kept  in  prison, 

a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  public  library,  a  ly-  together   with   six   others,   till   their   death,    as 

ceum,  a  technical  school,  and  a  seminary.     There  **"*    as    »    known,    though    they    were    never 

are  manufactures  of  linens,  silks,  perfumes,  olive  tried.     Ten     were    executed     immediately    and 

oil,  etc.     The  trade  is  chiefly  in  wine,  fruit,  grain,  three  others  were   caught   in  Holland,   brought 

and     fish.     Population     (commune),     in     1881,  to  England,  and  executed.    Many  lived  in  exile 

39,296;    in  1901,  44,415.  *or    the    rest    of    their    lives,    Goffe,    Whalley, 

Reggio  is  the  ancient  Rhegium,  founded  by  fu-  and  Dixwell    (qq.v.)    in  the  American  colonies, 

gitives   from    Messina  about   B.C.   723.     In   b.c.  But  even  the  dead  were  not  spared,  the  bodies 

387  it  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  °*  some  being  exhumed,  dragged  to  Tyburn,  and 

but  became  a  prosperous  city  again  under  the  there  burnt,  after  having  been  exposed  on  the 

Romans.     During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  plun-  gallows.      Consult:    Regis,    Les   Regicides    dans 

dered  by  Goths,  Saracens,  and  Turks.     It  was  I'histoire    et    dans    le    present    (Paris,    1890) ; 

almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  Noble,  The  Lives  of  the  English  Regicides  (Lon- 

of  1783,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt  on  modern  don,  1798). 
lines.  REGICIDES'  CAVE.    A  cavern  near  the  top 

BEGGIO    NELL'    EMILIA,    neTla-me^lya.  of  West  Rock,  a  cliff  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

The    capital    of   the    Province    of   Reggio   nelP  It  was  the  place  of  concealment  of  the  regicides 

Emilia,   Italy,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Po,  Goffe  and  Whalley  in  1661. 

and  on  the  Piacenza-Bologna  and  other  railroads,        BEGII/LTJS,  Lake.     Anciently  a  small  lake 

16  miles  west-northwest  of  Modena  (Map:  Italy,  of  Latium,  to  the  southeast  of  Rome   somewhere 

E  3).     It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  has  broad  about  the  foot  of  the  Tusculan  hills,  probably 

and     regular     streets.       The     fifteenth-century  occupying  an  extinct  volcanic  crater  at  a  place 

cathedral     is     embellished     with     statues     and  called    Cornufelle,    near    the    modern    Frascati. 

monuments.      Some    of    the    churches,    notably  Lake  Regillus  is  celebrated  in  the  semi-legendary 

Madonna  della  Ghiara,  contain  famous  frescoes,  history  of  Rome  as  the  scene    (b.o.  496)    of  a 

The  theatre  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.    There  great  battle  between  the  Romans  under  Aulus 

are  a  museum  with  a  natural  history  collection,  Postumius    and    the    Latins,    on    behalf    of   the 

and  a    library  with  55,000   volumes  and  many  banished  Tarquin,  under  0.  Mamilius. 
valuable  manuscripts;    also  a  lyceum,  a  techni-        *»•««•■.*-.«■*•*««    /▼   x  ± 

cal  institute,  and  a  seminary.    The  city  lies  in  a  .  MGIMENT    (Lat    regxmentum,  government, 

fertile    district,   and  trades   in   wine/rice,   and  from  revere,  to  govern ) .    A  military  organization 

flax.      There   are    manufactures    of   cotton   and  insisting  of  from  two  to  four  battalions    (ac- 

silk  stuffs,  brooms,  leather,  and  cement.     Popu-  eroding  to  the  army  organizations  of  the  various 

lation   (commune),  in  1881,  50,651;  in  1901,  58,-  J»t«ma).     For  purposes  of  military  admmistra- 

490.     Reggio,  the  ancient  Regium  Lepidi,  was  a  !10°  the  regiment  »  the  administrative  unit,  and 

flourishing  city  under  the  Romans.    It  was  made  }n  l*r&  operations  requiring  great  numbers  of 

the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  450.     In  the  twelfth  *rooP9  *  ™uld  be  Poetically  the  tactical  unit, 

centurv  it  became  a  republic,  but  passed  into  the  See  Army  Organization;  Battalion;  Company. 
possession  of  the  Este  family  in  1290.     It  was        BEGIMENTAL    COURT-MARTIAL.      See 

repeatedly  wrested  from  them,  but  was  perma-  Courts,   Military,   paragraph   The  Regimental 

nently  secured  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Court- Martial. 

afterwards  shared  the  fortunes  of  Modena.     Reg-        BEGFNA.     The   capital  of  the  District  of 

gio  is  the  birthplace  of  Ariosto.  Assiniboia    and    of    the    Northwest    Territories, 

BEGIA     (Lat.,    royal    house).     The    official  Canada,  357  miles  by  rail  west  of  Winnipeg,  on 

residence   of   the    Pontifex   Maximus   at   Rome,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  Northwest 

situated   on  the   Sacred  Way,  in  the  space  be-  Territories,  H  4 ) .    It  is  the  military  headquarters 

tween  the  Temple  of  Faustina  and  the  Temple  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.     An  impor- 

of  Vesta.     In  it  were  chapels  to  Mars  and  Ops,  tant  trade  in  the  products  of  the  region  is  carried 

a  hall  for  religious  conventions,  and  the  archives  on.    Population,  1901,  2645.. 
of  the  priesthood.     On  its  walls  were  engraved        BE'GIOMONTAinrS  (1436-76).    A  German 

the  Fasti  consulares  and  triumphales,  fragments  mathematician  and  astronomer,  whose  real  name 

of   which   were    discovered    in    1543,    when   the  was    Johannes    Mttller.       He    was    born    near 

building  was  demolished  and  its  material  used  Konigsberg  (whence  his  Latin  name),   was  edu- 

in  the  construction  of  Saint  Peter's.    The  Itegia  cated  at  Vienna,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Georg  Peu- 

was  burnt  four  times.  erbach     (q.v.).     He    collected    numerous    Greek 

BEGICIDES    ( from  Lat.  rex,  king  -f-  -cida,  MSS.  and  translated  many  of  them,  especially  the 

assassin,  from  ccedere,  to  kill).     A  name  given  works  of  Ptolemy,  Apollonius,  Archimedes,  and 

in  English  history  to  those  persons  most  active  Hero  of  Alexandria.     He  also  brought  the  a  I- 
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gebra  of  Diophantus  to  the  notice  of  Europeans,  able  part  of  the  shipping  of  the  harbor.    Pojra- 

Regiomontanus  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  lation,  in  1899,  11,363. 

plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  De  Triangulia  i>v/imat>t\    .   «„*«/    t-.«  t^.^^™  ,,fi.. 

Omnimodis  (1533),  which  contained  the  sine  and  ^^SfB*f^L^Tf'  f^t"  £*7g£\(M"" 

cosine.    Adopting  the  half  chord  of  the  Arabs,  he  1709)-     A  French  dramatist.     In   16,8  he  was 

constructed  tables  of  sines  and  tangents.     His  «Pt™wl  *>J  «.rsairs  on  his  way  from  Italy  to 

work  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  entitled  Algo-  I™06  £*.££.  *\u    ™™i     r  A  *£""        .* 

rithmus  Demonstrate    (1534),  was  among  the  f™'  .o^10™*     hl8     «"*»  /«    I™?*1*- 

first  containing  symbolic  algebra.   He  established  J*1"  j£tlmZSled  yery<.w,<}f  y V  ^          m^!* 

an  observatory  and  printing-press  in  Nuremberg,  *°  ?*rkeft  "*"™iijg  finally  to  France   (1683  , 

and  produced  tables  of  eclipses,  and  works  on  as-  *T™F&  the  *ime  *>*  wee?  Pam  fnd  *>««*«« 

+^«™^  ««/i  «o*^i^mT     xxl     '  „  Mn«j  i.^  t>«_«  at  Grillon.     Regnard  wrote  several  prose  dramas 

tronomy  and  astrology.    He  was  called  to  Rome  (1688.93)      then  flhort     laV8   ^   ^    ^  ^ 

by  Sixtus  IV.  to  revise  the  calendar,  but  died  1696  pro4uced  hi8  first  £^t  comedjy  &  joueur, 

there  the  following  year,  and  was  buried  m  the  wWd*  with    tho8e    thaf   followed/^    &lrf|.f 

?*™  T?-  ?^W?i^nCl^e/  E/hfmer%^8  rt  (1697),  Z)*mocrt*e  (1700),  Le*  /oKe*  a»o«rfm 

nJ^^n;^  (         U  5rTf^rn^m  1704)    Le*  Jfenecfcme*  (1705)f«d  Le  ^a/air* 

iAti^fL^'' at™ %™\\1*™)  >  V^r  universal    (1708),    made   him     second    only    to 

ftoiiei Duilogus  contra  Gerhardt  Cremotumsts  tn  Moliere  in  contemporary  esteem.     He  continued 

Planetarum   Theonas   Delxramenta    (1475);    De  also  to  write  dram^  in.nrose   of  which  La  foire 

MagnUudtne  Longxtudineqve  (1531) ;  Tabula;  La  8uite  ^  fa  /oire  he  ^^^  r06e  ^nd  verse 
Dtrecftonum  ProfecUonumque  (1575)  ;  De  Z)oo  Regnal  died  ^  Grillon  September  4,  1709.  He 
trtna  Tnanugulorum  ( 1463)  Consult  Ziegler  g0  *  ht  ^  bto  the  Cities  of  La  Bruyeis 
^tomonfonuM  Dresden,  1874).  A  collection  of  an<f  Moliere,  but  for  this  he  lacked  depth, 
his  letters  was  edited  by  Murr  (Nuremberg,  strength,  and  seriousness.  He  shows  to  best  ad- 
A'8"'*  vantage  in  plot,  action,  and  dialogue,  not  in 
REGISTER  (ML.  register,  registra,  regis-  analysis  and  portrayal  of  character.  Regnard's 
trum,  variants  of  regestum,  register,  books  of  works  were  collected  in  5  vols,  in  1731,  and  in 
record,  from  Lat.  regestus,  p.p.  of  regerere,  to  2  vols,  in  1854.  Everything  of  primary  impor- 
record,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  gerere,  to  tance  is  in  the  Collection  Didot  (Paris,  1820). 
carry).  In  music,  the  compass  of  a  voice  or  in-  The  latest  edition  is  by  Moland  (ib.,  1875). 
strument;  specifically,  a  series  of  tones  pro-  There  is  a  Bibliography  by  Marcheville  (ib., 
duced  by  the  same  mechanism  and  having  the  1877),  and  a  critical  study  by  Mahrenholtz  (Op- 
same  quality.     Generally  considered,   there   are  peln,  1887). 

three  registers  in  the  female  voice  and  two  in  BEGNATTLT,  re-nyW,  Henri    (1843-71).    A 

the    male    voice.      Those    notes    which    proceed  French  fi          and      ^       inter      He  was  hom 

naturally  and  freely  from  the  voice  constitute  the  in    Paris6  o^ber  630>     f843.      After    a    brjl- 

so-called [chest-register.     The   head-register em-  liant  record  in  clagsical  studies,  he  entered  the 

braces    those   notes    which    are   produced   by    a  atelier  of  i^^the,  and  afterwards  that  of  Ca- 

somewhat   strained    contraction    of    the   glottis,  banel     won    tbe    Prix    de    Rome    in    1886    and 

while  the  falsetto ^  register  is  that  midway  be-  duri        the   two           g           t   at    Rome   he  de. 

tween  the  two.     See  Alto;   Barytone;   Bass;  8J     J    am          other    Orations,    those    for 

Mezzo;  Soprano;  Tenor;  Phonetics;  Singing;  ^ey,8' Rome  6Among  hia  paintings  executed  at 

ICE'  the  same,  time  was   "La  dame  en   rouge."    In 

BEGISTBATION,   op  Chattel  Mortgages.  1868  he  went  to  Spain,  and  while  at  Madrid  he 

The  statutes  of  several  of  the  United  States  pro-  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  Velaz- 

vide  for  the  registration  of  chattel  mortgages  in  quez,  whose  influence  appears  in  his"  equestrian 

addition  to  filing  the  instruments.     This  system  potrait  of  Marshal   Prim,  one  of  the  finest  of 

is  designed  solely  to  give  notice  to  the  public,  and  the  century.     Refused  by  the  sitter,  it  was  taken 

does  not  combine  the  guaranty  of  validity  secured  by  the  artist  to  Paris,  where  it  created  a  great 

by  registration  of  titles  to  land  in  some  States,  sensation  in  the  Salon  of  1869,  and  is  now  hung 

The  names  of  the  parties,  the  amount  secured,  in  the  Louvre.      From  the  same  year  dates  his 

and  date  of  execution,  are  usually  the  only  facts  "Judith,"  and  in  1870  he  exhibited  "Salome,"  a 

registered,    and,    therefore,    it    practically    only  symphony  in  yellow — an  incarnation  of  sensual 

amounts  to  an  index  of  the  mortgages  on  file.    See  cruelty.     In   that  year   he    went    to    Morocco. 

Title,  Registration  of.  whence  he  sent  his  famous  symphony  in  red,  the 

BE'GITJS.    See  Rhegius.  2*°?'^  ^TTi"""11  ^PVt  the.dreamy  c™?!" 

ty  of  Oriental  fatalism.     But  hearing  of  the  dia- 

BEGITJS  PROFESSOB    (Lat.,  royal  profes-  astrous  opening  of  the  Franco-German  War,  he 

sor).    The  name  given  to  the  professors  the  pat-  hastened  back  to  Paris,  and,  enlisting  in  a  regi- 

ronage  of  whose  chairs  is  vested  in  the  Crown.  In  ment>  was  killed  at  the  sortie  of  Buzenval,  Janu- 

the  English  universities   the   term   is  especially  arv     19^     1871.      In     the     following    year    the 

applied     to    those     professorships     founded    by  pupji8   0f   the   Ecole   des   Beaux-Arts  erected  a 

Henry  VIII.    See  University.  monument   to   him    in   the   chief   court  of  that 

BEGLA,  rfl'gla.    A  town  of  Cuba  in  the  Prov-  school.     Regnault  was  the  greatest  of  the  fol- 

ince  of  La  Habana,  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  lowers  of  Delacroix  (q.v.),  whose  worthy  heir  he 

Havana  Harbor,  opposite  the  capital   (Map:  Cu-  was,  both  as  regards  temperament  and  technique, 

ba,   C  3).      It  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  He  resembled  him  in  brush  work  and  in  color, 

ferry,  and  with  Guanabacoa,  3  miles  to  the  east,  and     his     drawing     is     even     surer.     Consult: 

by  a  street  railroad.     It  is  also  the  terminus  of  Regnault's    Correspondence,    edited    by    Duparc 

a  railroad  to  Matanzas,  has  sugar  warehouses,  (Paris,   1872),   and  his   biography  by  Bailliere 

foundries,  and  shipyards,  and  receives  a  consider-  ib.,   1871-72),  Cazalis    (ib.,   1872),  Timbal  (ib, 
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1872),  Larroumet  (ib.,  1886),  and  Roger  Marx,  chimie    (1849-50,    and    several    later   editions), 

in  Les  artistes  ctUbres  (ib.,  1886).  and  an  abridgment  of  this  work,  entitled  Pre' 

BEGNAULT,  Henri  Victor    (1810-78).     A  rniers  6lfments  de  chimie  (1850;  6th  ed.  1874). 

distinguished  French  chemist  and  physicist,  born  A  »Uectum  in  3  volumes  of  most  of  his  papers 

at  Aif-la-Chapelle,  Germany.     When  a  mere  boy  on  gases  and  vapors  appeared  under  the  title, 

he  went  to  Paris  and  found  employment  in  a  dra-  Ration  des  experiences  entrepnses  pour  dtter- 

pery  establishment.  In  this  manner  he  was  able  to  ™ner  ^   lo}*  •'   **  *»»**•  fT^JftK 

provide  for  himself  and  his  sister,  while  devoting  saires  aucalcul  des  machines  &  feu   (1847-70). 

his  leisure  hours  to  study.     In  1830,  at  the  age  of  Consult  Dudu i,  Eloge  histortque  de  Eenrx  Victor 

scarcely  twenty  years,  he  was  admitted  to  the  *e0waM"  (1881). 

Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  two  years  later,  on  BEGNAULT,  Jean  Baptists,  Baron  (1754- 
completing  his  course  of  study,  engaged  in  min-  1829).  A  French  painter,  of  the  classical  school, 
ing  engineering.  After  filling  for  some  time  the  He  was  born  in  Paris  and  studied  under  Bardin ; 
chair  of  chemistry  at  Lyons,  he  was  elected  a  took  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1776;  was  elected  to 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  be-  the  Academy  in  1783  and  made  professor  in  the 
came,  in  1840,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  1795.  His  woYks  are 
Ecole  Polytechnique.  In  the  following  year  he  in  the  cold  correct  style*  of  the  pupils  of  David : 
succeeded  Dulong  as  professor  of  physics  at  the  the  best  known  are  the  "Baptism,  of  Christ," 
College  de  France.  In  1847  he  was  made  chief  much  praised  by  Raphael  Mengs,  and  his  master- 
engineer  of  mines,  and  in  1854  director  of  the  piece,  the  "Education  of  Achilles,"  both  of  which, 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres.  Regnault  was  along  with  other  works  are  in  the  Louvre.  Among 
distinguished  for  extreme  -skill  and  patience  in  his  pupils  were  Gugrin,  Hersent,  Blondel,  and 
experimental  work,  more  than  for  brilliance  or  Richehomme. 

novelty  in  discovery,  or  the  philosophical ^  inter-  BEGNIEB,  re-nya',  Claude  Ambboisb,  Duke 

pretation  of  empirical  data.      He  devoted  him-  of   Mft88a    fi^fa  .     A   j^^   gtatesman, 

self  especially  to  the  careful  measurement  of  the  b              Blamont,  Meurthe-et-Moselle.     An  advo- 

constants   of  nature    laying  the   foundation   on  b    profession,  he  was  a  deputy  to  the  States 

which    important    chapters    in    theoretical    and  r<™v*«i   m7qq\    +*    t  „  ™™„,*™+  «o»+  j™  «af«k 

other  investigators      His  greatest  work  is  that  .        ,8  ^       F{     ^            ^  he  wftg  elecW 

on  the  numerical  data  bearing  on  the  working  ^  th     c  *    n     f   th     Aacta|lti.      He  ^^ 

work  forms  vol.  xxi.  of  the  Mtmoires  of  the  Acad-  °S"P  d?t**°f  ^  Jf^LI^I'  ™,'  ft^SSi 

emy  of   Sciences.     A  few  of  his  contributions  c,!°'  ?*  B**«  *****  ^T&'ZV     £?tt 

'  .            i-jv          tt                  j     .iv         j.  with   the   revision   of  the   civil   code.     ±le  was 

may  be  mentioned  here.    He  measured  with  great  Minister  of  Police  ^  1802-04  and  Minister  of 

care  the  specific  heats  of  various  substances  and  j^,      ,     1802.12   when  he  was  made  president 

his  determinations  showed  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  Legi8iative  Assembly, 

of  solid  chemical  compounds  is  very  nearly  equal  ° 

to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  specific  heats  BEGNIEB,  Henri  de  (1864—).  A  French 
and  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  ingredient  ele-  poet,  born  in  Honfleur  (Calvados),  and  educated 
ments.  He  similarly  showed  that  the  specific  in  Paris  at  the  College  Stanislas.  The  series  of 
heat  of  a  solid  alloy  can  be  calculated  directly  sonnets,  entitled  Sites  (1887),  which  first 
from  the  specific  heats  of  the  component  metals,  brought  the  poet  to  public  notice,  were  essential- 
He  determined  precisely  the  values  of  the  vapor-  ly  classic  and  correct.  A  new  manner,  new 
tension  of  water  corresponding  to  various  temper-  metres,  and  the  sparing  use  of  the  vers  libre  in 
atures,  and  measured  the  vapor-tensions  of  mix-  the  volumes  which  immediately  followed,  marked 
tures  such  as  those  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  him  as  a  leader  among  the  Symbolists  or  Deca- 
He  determined  the  densities  of  the  so-called  per-  dents  and  a  pupil  of  Mallarme*  and  Verlaine.  In 
manent  gases  and  investigated  the  true  relations  this  period  mention  should  be  made  of  Episodes 
between  the  pressure  and  volume  of  gases.  Ac-  (1888),  less  personal  or  analytical  than  any  pre- 
cording  to  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte,  the  ceding  volume,  and  but  little  more  than  a  series 
pressure  of  a  gas  kept  at  constant  temperature  of  voluptuously  beautiful  pictures;  of  Poemes 
is  inversely  proportional  to  its  volume.  Re-  anciens  et  romanesques  (1890),  in  which  sym- 
gnault  showed  that  this  important  law,  while  ap-  bolic  meaning  is  given  to  many  old  stories;  of 
plicable  in  ideal  cases,  and  hence  interesting  to  Tel  qu'en  songe  (1892),  with  its  mystic  and  re- 
the  theoretical  engineer,  is  in  reality  only  ap-  flective  fancy  of  double  personality ;  and  of 
proximately  correct;  that  for  most  gases  the  Artthuse  (1895),  his  most  finished  work,  an  ad- 
pressure  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  re-  mixture  of  Hellenic  myth  and  beauty  with  Gel- 
quired  by  the  law,  while  for  hydrogen,  which  he  tic  melancholy.  La  corbeille  des  heures  reverts 
called  a  more  than  perfect  gas,  the  pressure  is  to  the  theme  of  the  earlier  poems  with  an  added 
greater  than  that  required  by  the  law.  Re-  beauty  of  treatment.  And  in  Medailles  d'argile 
gnault's  data  have  led  to  important  developments  (1900)  the  poet  returns  to  his  earlier  exactness 
in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  to  more  correct  of  metre.  In  his  fiction,  La  canne  de  jaspe 
views  concerning  the  relations  between  the  gase-  (1895),  Le  trifle  blanc  (1899),  and  La  double 
ous  and  liquid  states  of  aggregation.  Among  maitresse  (1900),  he  shows  the  same  fondness 
his  contributions  to  organic  chemistry  deserves  for  the  unreal  or  for  the  chronologically  remote, 
mention  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  interesting  and  the  same  melodious  command  of  words.  In 
compounds,  including  derivatives  of  the  un-  1900  Regnier  received  the  Vitet  prize  from  the 
saturated  hydrocarbons.  He  published  his  ob-  French  Academy.  His  ability  as  a  critic  was 
serrations  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy-  shown  in  his  lectures  to  the  American  Cercle 
sique  and  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Academy  of  Francais  in  1900,  and  by  an  essay  on  Mallarme 
Sciences.    He  also  wrote :    Cows  tUmentaire  de  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  for  1898. 
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BEGNXEB,     Mathubin      ( 1573-1613) .       A  while  the  badge  itself  consists  of  a  cross  with  the 

French   satirist,   the  nephew   of  Desportes,  the  emblems  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service 

poet.      He  was  born  at  Chartres,  took  orders  in  the  points,  and  in  the  centre  a  triangle,  with 

as  a  youth,  and  went  in  1593  as  secretary  with  the  letters  A,  N,  and  M,  signifying  Army.  Navy, 

the  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse  to  Rome.     He  returned  and  Marine,  surrounded  by  the  legend  "Trinitas 

in  1604,  and  in  1609  was  made  a  canon  in  the  Protego,   R.   A.   and   N.   U.,    U.    8."     It  has  a 

Chartres  Cathedral.    He  died  in  the  prime  of  his  membership  of  upward  of  6,000,  divided  among 

talent,  as  the  result  of  his  excesses.     His  six-  garrisons  and  sub-garrisons  in  the  United  States 

teen  satires  include:     he  gout  decide  de  tout;  and  the  Philippines. 

L'honneur  I'ennemi  de  la  vie;  V amour  qu'on  ne  BEGXTLATED  COMPANIES.     Associations 

pent  dompter;    Regnier  apologiste  de  lui-meme;  of  merchants  formed  in  early  modern  times  to 

La  folte.  est  gencrale;  and  he  mauvats  heu.     The  exploit  monopolies  of  special  branches  of  foreign 

ninth   attacks   Malherbe.     Dowden   says:     "His  trade.     Each  member  of  the  company  embarked 

satires  are  those  of  a  painter  whose  eye  is  on  hfe   capital   in   the   monopolized   trade,  manag- 

his  object,  and  who  handles  his  brush  with  a  ing    his    own    business,    but    subject    to    the 

vigorous  discretion;    they  are  criticisms  of  so-  regulations  of  the  company.      These  companies 

ciety,  and  its  types  of  folly  or  of  vice,  full  of  were  formed  on  the  model  of  the  mediaeval  guild 

force  and  color,  yet  general  in  their  intention,  (q.v.).      They  made  rules  for  admission  to  the 

for,  except  at  the  poet  who  had  affronted  his  company,  decided  how  great  a  volume  of  business 

uncle,  le  bon  Regnier  struck  at  no  individual."  each   member   should   transact,    and    sometimes 

The  only   work   printed  during  the   poet's  life-  fixed  prices.     The  company  as  a  body  possessed 

time  was  Satires  et  autres  poisies  de  Mathurin  property,  as,  for  example,  factories  in  the  coun- 

Regnier  (1608  and  1613).     The  best  editions  of  try  with  which  they  traded;    but  there  was  no 

his   work   are    those   of    Viollet-le-Duc    (1853),  idea  of  making  profits  to  be  distributed  to  the 

Barthelemy    (1862),    and    Courbet     (1869    and  company   as   a   whole.      Through    their   regula- 

1875).       Consult     Vianey,     Mathurin    Regnier  tion  active  competition  among  members  was  ob- 

( Paris,  1896).  viated,  and  cooperation  against  foreign  eompet- 

BEGBATING.     An  old  common-law  offense,  itors    assured.      Thus    it    became    possible    to 

consisting  of  buying  'corn   and   other  victuals'  carry  on  trade  which  an  isolated  trader  would 

and  scheming  to  enhance  the  price  artificially,  not  have  ventured  upon. 

The  offense  was  early  made  a  matter  of  statute  The  earliest  regulated  companies  were  those 

in  England,  and  probably  is  not  recognized  as  a  formed    by    the    merchants    of    the    Hanseatic 

common-law  offense  in  the  United  States.     The  League    (q.v.)    for   trading   in   England.      The 

ancient  crimes  known  as  forestalling  (q.v.)  and  plan  was  adopted  by  the  English  merchants  who 

engrossing  (q.v.)  were  quite  similar  in  nature.  first  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  the  Merchants  of 

BECKULA    (Lat.,   rule).     A   band   under   a  th«    staPj;?»    and,  th«    Merchants    Adventurers 

triglyph   (q.v.)   in  the  Doric  style.     It  has  the  (q^-);     The  regulated  companv  was  the  form  of 

shape  of  a  narrow  stripe  of  marble,  and  on  the  "£?*■*¥» ,  °*   the  Levan*   T^E'  S^ 

lower  side  has  six  guttce   (q.v.).     It  seems  to  »«  m  1581'  *?.  «"y  on  *****  in  ^S?^ 

represent  an  original  wooden  cleat  secured  by  Mediterranean;  the  Muscovy  Company J 16"),  of 

najl8  merchants  trading  in  Russia ;   the  Eastland  Com- 

•dvattt  a   -dat/st   /  t   i.        i      *  j.1.     t  i    \  pany,  incorporated  under  Elizabeth,  to  carry  on 

BEGULA  FAX/B   (Lat.    rule  of  the  false).  ^  witQ  &c  Baltic  ^t^     Tne  East  fndia 

The  Latin  name  for  the  method  of  false  posi-  Companv    as   originally   constituted,   formed  a 

Jl°n  JAJT,)\  Th^  method  was  largely  used  in  transition  from  the  regulated  to  the  joint-stock 

the  Middle  Ages   in  the  solution  of  equations.  companv.    ln  the  last  named  comply  individual 

Eg.,  the  simple  equation  am+b  =  0  was  solved  ^^J  wefe      t    iven  ft    feht  J^     on  trade 

thus:    If  *  and  *  are  any  two  number^  and  on  private  ^^f;  but  w£e  required  to  trade 

0^  +  6  =  d,    azt+b  =cw   then   a  =  — —  through  sub-companies,  under  the  control  of  the 

0x  —  Cj  .  parent  company. 
BEGULAB  ABUT  AND  NAVY  UNION  This  form  of  organization  was  in  its  time 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AHEBICA.  distinctly  superior  to  unregulated  private  trad- 
A  patriotic  society  founded  in  Washington,  D.  ing>  but  &  proved  inadequate  for  carrying  on  so 
C,  on  November  4,  1897.  It  has  for  its  prin-  hazardous  and  extensive  a  trade  as  that  with 
cipal  objects  to  provide  for  comrades  when  sick  the  East  Indies,  and  was  gradually  supplanted 
or  in  need;  to  assist  in  the  burial  of  its  dead;  bv  the  joint-stock  company.  After  1612  the  East 
to  keep  alive  old  friendships  formed  in  the  India  Company  had  abandoned  the  principle  of 
service;  to  suggest  and  encourage  the  enact-  tne  regulated  company.  The  other  companies 
ment  of  necessary  laws  for  the  benefit  of  sol-  mentioned  continued  to  exist  in  their  original 
diers,  sailors,  or  marines;  and  to  keep  before  the  form  until  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  seven- 
people  and  the  officials  of  the  Government  the  teenth  century  they  showed  a  tendency  toward 
necessity  and  justice  of  giving  employment  in  the  monopoly  excluding,  through  excessive  entrance 
Government  service  to  men  honorably  discharged  fees,  traders  who  desired  to  gain  membership, 
or  retired  who  have  rendered  faithful  military  Hence  arose  a  clasa  of  'interlopers,'  who  traded 
service  to  the  Government,  and  who  are  trust-  in  the  monopolized  region  in  defiance  of  the  corn- 
worthy  and  competent.  It  admits  to  member-  Pan7-  Th©  minute  regulations  imposed  upon 
ship  members  of  the  regular  army,  navy,  or  ma-  members  proved  to  be  vexatious  in  the  more 
rine  corps  of  the  United  States,  or  those  who  have  enterprising  trade  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
been  honorably  discharged  or  retired  if  they  have  and  were  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  de- 
served  for   five  years   in   either  branch   of  the  cline  °*  tne  companies. 

service.     Its  insignia  consists  of  a  badge  pen-  BEGULATOBS,   The.     The   name  given  to 

dant  from  a  ribbon,  which  is  the  national  flag,  those  who  actively  opposed  excessive  taxes,  dis- 

with  a  clasp  at  the  top  formed  of  a  spread  eagle,  honest  sheriffs,  and  extortionate  fees,  in  North 
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Carolina,  in  1765-71.      Practically  all  authority  with    the    remainder.     For   some    time    he    was 

was  at  this  time  centred  in  the  royal  Governor;  victorious  in  every  encounter,  but  at  last  (b.o. 

the  taxes  were  levied  exclusively  upon  the  poll;  255)    suffered  a  total   defeat;     30,000   Romans 

there  was  little  money  in  the  western  counties  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  about  2,000  fled  and 

and  no  market  for  the  products  of  these  coun-  took  shelter  in  Clypea,  and  Regulus,  with  500 

ties.     The    court    officials,    moreover,    were    ac-  more,  was  taken  prisoner.     Regulus  remained  in 

cused  of  exacting  illegal  fees.     Disturbances  in  captivity  for  five  years,  but  when  fresh  reverses 

Mecklenburg   and    Granville   Counties   in    1765,  induced    the    Carthaginians    to    solicit    peace, 

and  in  Orange  County  in  1766,  were  easily  put  he   was   released   on   parole  and   sent  to  Rome 

down.     The  Regulation  proper  began  in  Orange  in  company  with  the  Punic  envoys.    The  rest  of 

County  in  the  spring  of  1768,  the  'Regulators'  his  history  is  one  of  the  most  favorite  of  Roman 

agreeing  to  pay  no  more  taxes  until  they  were  tales.      According  to  these  legends,  Regulus  at 

satisfied  that  such  taxes  were  according  to  law,  first   refused  to  enter  Rome,   since   he   was   no 

and  to  pay  no  more  than  the  legal  fees.     The  longer  a  citizen;    after  this  conscientious  scruple 

news  that  the  Assembly  had  appropriated  £15,000  was  overcome,  he  declined  to  give  his  opinion  in 

to  build  a  house  for  the  Governor  increased  the  the  senate  until  he  was  commanded  to  do  so; 

dissatisfaction.  Minor  disturbances  occurred  in  he  then  earnestly  dissuaded  them  from  agreeing 
the  county,  and  the  county  militia  was  ordered  to  any  of  the  Carthaginian  proposals,  even  to  an 
out.  William  Butler  and  two  other  Regulators  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  after  he  had  sue- 
were  fined  and  imprisoned.  Edward  Fanning,  ceeded,  by  his  earnest  appeals,  in  obtaining  the 
register  of  the  county,  was  found  guilty  of  ex-  rejection  of  the  Carthaginian  offers,  he  resisted 
tortion  in  office  on  five  counts  and  was  fined  a  all  persuasions  to  break  his  parole,  though  con- 
penny  and  costs  on  each.  The  Assembly  in  1769  scious  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  and,  refus- 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  Regulators.  Petitions  ing  even  to  see  his  family,  returned  with  the 
from  Anson,  Rowan,  and  Orange  Counties  de-  ambassadors  to  Carthage,  where  the  rulers  put 
manded  among  other  things  salaries  for  officers  him  to  death  with  the  most  horrible  tortures.  The 
instead  of  fees,  a  property  tax,  and  that  minis-  common  story  is  that  he  was  placed  in  a  cask  or 
ters  of  any  denomination  should  be  allowed  to  chest  stuck  full  of  nails  with  the  points  pro- 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  This  Assembly  jecting  inward,  and  rolled  about  till  he  expired; 
was  dissolved  by  the  Governor  November  6th,  af-  and  on  the  news  of  this  event  reaching  Rome, 
ter  a  session  of  two  weeks.  In  September,  1770,  retaliations  equally  atrocious  were  committed  on 
renewed  disturbances  occurred  in  Orange  two  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian  prisoners.  This 
County.  The  Assembly  thereupon  expelled  Her-  story,  however,  is  not  mentioned  by  Polybius 
man  Husband,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Regu-  (about  B.c.  200),  who  details  at  great  length  the 
lators,  passed  a  Riot  Act,  voted  £500  for  the  achievements  of  Regulus. 

defense    of    the    town,    but    proceeded    to    pass  BEHAN,    r^n    (originally    Crehan),    Ada 

much  Ration  demanded  by  Regulators.     In  (1860_).    An  American  actress.    She  was  born 

May,  1771,  Governor  Tryon   <q.*)    at- the  head  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  April  22,   1860,  and  was 

Si  a  ftSF  k0706'  ♦p,^!eJei  ™  ^boro.      0n4  brought  to  the  United  States  when  about  six 

ifJ      *     a\S  Fw        ^  2,0CS  ^a^^!  vea«  old.     While  still  at  school  she  appeared 

whom   hardly    half   were    armed,    at    Alamance  upon  the  stage,  but  she  virtually  began  he?  career 

Creek.      A  sharp  contest  ensued  for  two  hours.  by  a  two  year8>  engagement  at  Mrs.  Drew's  thea- 

°li h6o  ^u1"^  7°i  TeFe  klUedi  n^  wou*ded'  tre,  in  Philadelphia,  during  1873-75.  Subse- 
while  9  of  the  Regulators  were  killed,  a  "great  tl  she  wa/with  John  W.  Albaugh's  corn- 
number'  wounded,  and  15 taken  prisoners,  one  playing  leading  juvenile  parts,  often  with 
of  whom  was  hanged  on  the  spot.  Six  of  the  £erfioiown  stars,  in  Baltimore,  WAy,  and  else- 
prisoners  were  tried  and  executed.  By  July  4th  whcre  when  Augustin  Daly  opened  his  theatre 
more  than  6,000  men  had  taken  the  oath  of  in  New  York  in  «im  she  johfed  Mg  companVj 
allegiance,  and  the  Relator  leaders  were  par-  with  which  she  ^t^^  Jtill  his  death.  As 
doned  by  the  King  before  the  Revolution.     In  leadi       woman  in  the  company    and  after  i894 

}77*u    ™*t  ^""Jk*1  **at  ^J0  had  emigrated  ag  ^cognized  'star/  she  played  the  heroines 

to  the  West,  and  the  excitement  was  oyer.    Dur-  ,        x        ^  of  8UCCe8sf  ul  Fcomedies,  for  which 

ff  JF?  ^?vol^,on  T8t  °il  « 6  ^ri™rVd'  IteVs  management  was  noted.  Both  n  the  deli- 
vered to  the  King.     Consult  Bassett,  "The  Iteg-  Cftt/  art  of  «ft  h  CQmed     and   fa  more  f|ffd    j 

ulators  of  North  Carolina,"  m  the  ^P"*  <£  the  character8  sh^won  for  herself  before  1890  a 
American  Histoncai  Association  for  1894  (Wash-  lace  in  the  front  nu|k  of  American  actor8.  Her 
mgton,  1895).  two  greatest  roles  are  those  of  Rosalind  in  As 
BEGKUIiTTS,  Mabgus  Attltus.  A  Roman  You  Like  It  and  Katharine  in  The  Taming  of  the 
general.  He  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  B.C.  Shrew,  while  her  Viola  and  her  Lady  Teazle  have 
267,  and,  for  his  successes  against  the  Sallentini,  also  been  much  admired.  Among  her  parts  in 
obtained  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  Chosen  consul  Mr.  Daly's  lighter  productions  were  those  of 
a  second  time  (b.o.  256),  he  was  sent  along  with  Valentine  Osprey  in  The  Railroad  of  Love,  Peggy 
his  colleague,  L.  Manlius  Vulso,  at  the  head  of  a  in  The  Country  Qirl,  Kate  Verity  in  The  Squire, 
navy  of  330  ships  (with  a  land  army  on  board)  Nancy  Brasher  in  Nancy  and  Company.  She  was 
against  the  Carthaginians,  it  being  the  ninth  Maid  Marian  in  Tennyson's  Foresters,  and  Rox- 
year  of  the  First  Punic  War,  and  encountering  ane  in  Daly's  presentation  of  Cyrano  de  Bergenac. 
Ihe  enemy's  fleet  off  Heraclea  Minor,  he  totally  Miss  Rehan  had  great  success  in  Germany  in 
defeated  it.  The  Romans  then  landed  near  1886,  as  also  in  Paris;  and  in  London  in  1888 
Clypea,  where  they  established  their  headquar-  and  on  frequent  subsequent  visits  her  popularity 
ters,  and  ravaged  the  surrounding  Carthaginian  became  almost  as  great  as  in  this  country.  Con- 
territory  with  fire  and  sword,  but  Manlius  being  suit:  Winter,  Ada  Rehan,  A  Study  (limited  ed., 
recalled  to  Rome  with  one-half  of  the  land  New  York,  1891)  ;  McKay  and  Wingate,  Famous 
forces,  Regulus  was  left  to  carry  on  the  war  American  Actors  of  To-day  (New  York,  1896) ; 
You  XXV.— (W. 
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8trang,  Famous  Actresses  of  the  Day  in  America  a  powerful  and  evil  influence  in  the  government 

(Boston,  1899) ;    Hapgood,  The  Stage  in  Amer-  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abijam  (Abijah). 

tea,  1897-1900  (New  York,  1901).  See  Jeroboam  I. 

BEHAT8EK,  ra/hat-shelc,  Eduabd  (1819-91).  BEHCBOTH  (Heb.  pi.  of  rtchtb,  wide,  par- 
An  Orientalist,  born  at  Illach,  in  Slavonia,  ticularly  the  plaza  by  a  city  gate,  the  market  and 
and  educated  in  Budapest.  He  lived  for  sev-  forum  of  an  Oriental  town,  hence  a  common 
eral  years  in  the  United  States — mostly  in  place-name).  (1)  The  name  of  a  well  dug  by 
New  Orleans— and  in  1847  settled  in  Bombay,  Isaac  (Gen.  xzvi.  22).  As  it  is  associated  with 
where  he  became  professor  in  the  Wilson  Col-  Beer-sheba,  the  identification  with  the  name  of 
lege.  About  1871  he  became  examiner  to  Bom-  Wady  el-Rubeibe,  eight  miles  southwest  of  Beer- 
bay  University  in  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  but  gheba,  is  plausible.  Here  Robinson  discovered 
in  1881  he  resigned  from  this  post,  and  spent  the  ruins  of  a  large  town,  to  whose  origin  the  biblical 
last  decade  of  his  life  as  a  Hindu  pundit.  He  tradition  may  refer.  The  name  may  appear  in  an 
contributed  to  the  Calcutta  Review,  to  the  In-  Egyptian  geographical  list,  and  also  in  the  Tell- 
dian  Antiquary,  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  el-Amarna  Tablets.  Consult:  Robinson,  Biblical 
Asiatic  Society,  Bombay  Branch,  and  to  the  Zeit-  Researches,  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1841) ;  Palmer,  Des- 
schnft  der  deutschen  Morgeniandischen  QeselV  ert  of  the  Exodus  (Cambridge,  1871).  (2)  Reho- 
schaft.  His  published  works  include  a  valuable  both  by  the  River,  properly  River-town,  the  home 
catalogue  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  0f  an  Edomite  king  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37;  I.  Chron. 
Hindustani  manuscripts  in  the  Mulla  Firuz  i.  48).  As  The  River'  is  par  excellence  the 
(1873) ;  Amusing  Stories  (1870),  Fortune  and  Euphrates,  the  place  has  been  assigned  to  Meso- 
Misfortune  (1871),  both  from  the  Persian;  a  potamia ;  but  it  can  only  be  located  in  Edom. 
version  of  Mirchond's  Universal  History  (1893)  ;  —__.  .  .  , ,«_ ^  ,„«„. 
and  a  translation  of  Mir  Khwftnd's  Garden  of  BEICHA,  rlK'a,  Anton  (1770-1836).  An 
Purity  (1891-94).  Austrian  musical   theorist  and  composer,  born 


Villiers, 
ridiculing 

imitated  by  Fielding  in  Tom  Thumb  the  Qreat  f***?1  wlth  thw,  but  two  symphonies  obtained 

and  by  Sheridan  in  The  Critic.  *?'  h,m  a  ~*I*"*  a8  m8*'"mf ntal£ mp<f!r-  ?! 

J  lived  in  Vienna  from    1801   to   1808,  where  he 

BE/HOBO/AJff    (Gk.   *Po0odp,  Rhoboam,  Heb.  became    intimate   with    Beethoven    and   was  on 
RilyaVam,  probably  the  [divine]  kinsman  is,  or  friendly    terms    with    Haydn,    Albrechtsberger, 
makes,  wide).    The  son  of  King  Solomon  by  his  an<i    Salieri.      In    1808    he    returned    to   Paris, 
wife,   Naamah,   princess  of  the  royal  house  of  and  brought  out  the  operas  Cagliostro   (1810), 
Ammon,  and  his  successor,  in  early  youth,  to  the  Natalie  (181(5),  and  Sapho  (1822).     These  were 
throne  of  all  Israel  (c.937-920  B.c).    The  heredi-  only     fairly     successful.      His     Italian    opera, 
tary  jealousy  of  the  northern  tribes  toward  Ju-  Argina,    regina     di    Granata,     had     previouslv 
dah,  aggravated  by  Solomon's  tyrannical  exac-  failed  in  Vienna.     He  gained,  however,  a  high 
tions,  came  to  a  head  at  once  upon  the  son's  acces-  reputation  as  theorist  teacher  and  instrumental 
sion.     He  proceeded  to  Shechem  to  receive  the  composer.      In    1818    he    succeeded    Menul    as 
homage  of  the  north,  and  arrogantly  rejected  the  professor  of  counterpoint  and  fugue  at  the  Con- 
demand  of  his  subjects  that  he  lessen  their  bur-  servatory,  was  naturalized  in  1829,  and  succeeded 
dens  (I.  Kings  xi.  43;  xii.  15).    The  leadership  to   Boieldieu's  chair  in  the  Academie  in  1835. 
of  the  discontented  tribes  by  Jeroboam,  who  al-  Among  his  works  are  many  instrumental  pieces, 
ready  in  Solomon's  reign  had  been  exiled  for  con-  especially  string  quartets  and  quintets  for  wind 
spiracy    (I.  Kings  xi.  26-40),  and  who  had  re-  instruments,  and  the  treatises :  Etudes  ou  theories 
turned  upon  the  death  of  Solomon,  indicates  a  pour  \e  pianoforte  dirigees  d'une  tnaniere  non- 
well-defined  plan  of  revolt.    The  temper  of  north-  v€He  (1800)  ;  Traits  de  haute  composition  musi- 
ern  Israel   is  further  shown  by  the  murder  of  ^fe   (1824  to  1826);  and  Uart  du  compositeur 
Adoram,    the    aged    minister    of    public    works,  dramatique  (1833).    He  was  not  an  inventor,  but 
Rehoboam,  taken  unawares,  had  to  flee  to  Jeru-  his  theoretical  works  are  of  practical  value  and 
salem ;  he  made  a  show  of  compulsion  by  force  of  8tiH  stand  in  high  repute, 
arms,   but  Judah   had  no   forces   commensurate  uwrntTAn-nm     «  /*-*    n   «_.~   M,ft,,Mn 
with  those  of  the  north,  and  Inutilities  were  con-  A  MICHABDT,  rte'art,  Gustav  (1797-1884) 
fined  to  border  warfare;  according  to  the  narra-  A  German  song  writer  born  at  Schmarsow,  near 
tive  he  was  forbidden  to  prosecute  the  war  by  the  ?"»"»?•    He  received  his  first  musical  traimng 
prophet  Shemaiah  (I.  Kings  xii.  16-24).    From  from  his  father  and  studied  tteotogy  at  the  nm- 
this  time  the  so-called  Kingdom  of  Judah  con-  versities  of  Greifswa Id  an. i  Ber hn  where  he  «Uo 
sisted  only  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  half  of  continued  his  musical  studies.    After  1819  h« ■*• 
Benjamin,   with    remains   of  Dan   and   Simeon.  vote4  himself  entirely  to  mus^ic.    He  was  a  piwo 
During  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  Palestine  was  in-  and  violin  virtuoso,  and  published  several  tech- 
vaded  (c.733  bc.)  by  Shishak,  or  Sheshonk,  the  mcal  *"»*•*»:    He  also  wrote  numerous  popular 
founder  of  the  Twenty-second  Egyptian  Dynasty.  ""P  ™th  P,ano  a^m»*T!?  V         TJL 
The  narrative  relates  his  spoliation  of  Jerusalem,  ™,Iar  °*  whwh.  are  »<m  BtM  «fer  Rote  and  Wet 
where  the  temple  suffered  heavily  (I.  Kings  xiv.  "*  de»  Deutschen  Vaterlandf 
25-28).     (See  Shishak.)     Rehoboam  reaped  the  BEICHAJtDT,    Johakn    Fbiedbich    (1752- 
fruits     of     his     father's     vainglorious     policy,  1814).      A   German    composer,    conductor,  and 
and   personally   doubtless    deserves   the    biblical  writer  on  music,  born  at  KSnigsberg.    He  had 
condemnation    (I.  Kings  xiv.  21-24),  while  his  good  musical  training,  and  studied  philosophy  at 
wife,  probably  a  descendant  of  Absalom,  exerted  KSnigsberg  and  Leipzig.    In  1775,  upon  the  death 
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of  Agricola,  he  obtained  the  position  of  Kapell-  BEICHENBEBG,  rf'Ken-b&rK.  An  important 
meister  at  Berlin.  During  an  extended  leave  of  industrial  town  in  the  Crownland  of  Bohemia, 
absence  in  London  and  Paris  (1785  to  1786)  he  Austria,  situated  on  the  Neisse,  52  miles  north- 
brought  out  his  Passion  music  (after  Metastasio)  east  of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  1).  It  is  a 
in  both  cities.  He  was  commissioned  to  write  well-built  town  with  a  number  of  interesting 
two  operas,  Tamerlan  and  Panthte,  for  the  churches,  of  which  the  Kreuzkirche,  built  at  the 
Grand  Ope*ra ;  but  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  contains  an  altar- 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  at  once  to  piece  by  Albert  Dtirer,  a  sixteenth-century  pal- 
Berlin  and  the  operas  were  not  produced.  Under  ace,  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Clam-Gallas,  a 
Frederick  William  II.,  he  was  permitted  to  in-  new  Rathaus,  and  a  number  of  monuments.  The 
crease  the  orchestra  and  obtain  new  singers  from  educational  institutions  of  the  town  comprise  a 
Italy,  but  later  was  suspended  for  three  years  technical  school,  a  higher  gymnasium,  a  seminary 
and  finally  dismissed  in  1794,  on  account  of  hit  for  teachers,  a  textile  school,  a  municipal  theatre, 
sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution.  Upon  the  and  an  industrial  museum.  The  textile  industry 
death  of  the  King  he  returned  to  Berlin,  but  the  — of  which  Reichenberg  is  one  of  the  principal 
French  occupation,  in  1806,  drove  him  back  to  centres  in  Austria-Hungary — was  introduced  into 
Konigsberg.  Jerome  Napoleon,  however,  forced  the  town  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
him  to  return,  and  appointed  him  Kapellmeister  century,  and  Reichenberg,  together  with  a  num- 
at  Cassel.  He  composed  numerous  German  and  ber  of  adjacent  villages,  produces  now  cloth,  car- 
Italian  operas,  incidental  music  to  plays,  and  pets,  and  various  kinds  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods 
Singspiele  which  had  considerable  influence  on  the  on  a  very  large  scale.  Reichenberg  contains  also 
development  of  German  opera.  As  a  song  com-  the  immense  meat  and  malt  extract  works  of 
poser  he  ranks  high.  He  set  about  60  of  Goethe's  Liebig  &  Co.  Population,  in  1890,  30,890;  in 
lyrics  to  music.  He  published:  Ueber  die  deutsche  1900,  34,204,  chiefly  Germans. 
komische  Oper  Brief e  eines  aufmerksamen  Reisen-  BEICHENHALL,  ri'K<m-hal.  A  town  and 
den  die  Musik  betreff end  (1774-76)  ;  Studienfur  watering-place  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  Ger- 
Tonkunstler  und  Musxkfreunde  (1793);  Ver-  m  picturesquely  situated  amid  lofty  moun- 
traute  Brief e  aus  Parts  ( 1804-05 ) ;  and  Vertraute  tai      0£  the  Saftac£  ei  ht  and  a  half  mil^  ^^ 

fJSft   3eschpeben  auf  etner  Retse  nach  THen  west  of  Salzburg  (Map:  Germany,  E  5).     It  is 

(1810) ,  all  of  which  are  of  permanent  value     For  the  centre  of  the  Bavarfan  8alt  ^^  (the  largest 

his  life  consult  Schletterer  (Augsburg,  1865-68).  in  Germany).    t^  ^line  baths,  famous  since  the 

BEICHENBACH,    rl'Ken-bao.      A    town    in  eighth  century,  are  the  most  important  in  the 

Silesia,  Prussia,  32  miles  southwest  of  Breslau  German  Alps.    Population,  in  1895,  4193. 

(Map:  Prussia,  G  3).    It  has  an  old  castle,  and  BEICHEBSBEBG,  rte'ers-berK,  Gkbhoh  von. 

a  Realgymnasmm.     It  manufactures  cotton  and  gee  Gebhoh  or  Gebhoch  von  Rkichkbsbebg. 
woolen   fabrics,  wagons,  and  sausages.     A  con- 

vention  was  concluded  here  between  Austria  and  BEICHMANN,riK'man,THEODOB(  1849-1903). 

Prussia  in  1790  by  which  the  two  powers  agreed  A  German  dramatic  barytone,  born  at  Rostock, 

to  respect  the  integrity  of  Turkey  and  Poland  He  was  educated  musically  under  Elsler,  Mantius, 

respectively.     Population,  in  1900,  15,052.  Ress,  and  Lamperti,  and  soon  became  famous  for 

BEICHENBACH.     A  town  in  the  Kingdom  J»  voice'  .which  wa*  .of  a  ™V  dramatic  quality, 

of  Saxony,  Germany,  56  miles  by  rail  south  of  He  sang  in  several  important  theatres  of  Ger- 

t^j,  .,-«   /tut«tv.   rL»Jw.«nv    t?  q\       Tf  v.-  «  «A«r  many  and  Austria,  and  from  1882  to  1889  he 

♦^KgJ^£™™^^  was  a  member  of  the  Vienna  Court  opera.    One  of 

£e   a^  wZ S  dt"    nd  ttoe  hi°  most  famous  achievements  was'nis  creation 

shop™     Pop™a io"    £  ^,2^98  ?f  ^Jf«*  *  Amf°rt?f  ftt  the  ******  ie»"™'' 

[_    _-_*V .  -!—    _          «                     In  1899-90  he  sang  in  German  opera  in  New  York, 

BEICHENBACH,  Karl,  Baron  von    ( 1788-  af ter  which  he  returned  to  Vienna, 

ZZ^LfEF  S^Al^^  BEICHSBAT,    rlKs'rat.      (1)    The   national 


born  at* Stuttgart.     He  was  educated  at  the  Uni-  ,     .  ,  ..                A       .  .,     '.     ,  .       m*-i  u\*~   \ 

versity  of  Tubingen.    He  established  iron  works  jegwlatave  assembly  of  the  Austrian  (Cisleithan) 

.^  v:ik«»««  «,«^  u5i«H  <«-  *i,A  n^.,«+;rt«  a*  -k«.  half   of   the   Austro-Hungarian   monarchy.     See 

ct™^^^  AUS™.-HUTHY.     (2)  fhe  Upper  Hou£of  the 

with  the  manufacture  of  charcoal   led  him  to  Bavarian  Parliament  (Landtag).     See  Bavaria. 

study  the  products  of  destructive  distillation  of  BEICHSTADT,    riK'stat,    Napoleon    Fban- 

organic  bodies  in  general,  and  he  was  the  first  to  £Ois  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Duke  of  ( 1811- 

obtain  creosote  and  paraffin.     In  1821,  in  connec-  32).     The  only  child  of  Napoleon  I.   and  the 

tion  with  Count  Hugo  zu  Salm,  he  founded  the  iron  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  sometimes  known  as  Na- 

works  at  Blansko,  in  Moravia,  and  took  charge  poleon  II.    He  was  born  in  Paris,  March  20,  1811. 

personally  of  their  superintendence.     This  posi-  The  infant  prince  was  proclaimed  King  of  Rome 

tion  afforded  him  valuable  opportunities  for  orig-  and  baptized  on  June  9  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 

inal  research,  and  hia  numerous  observations  and  Dame,  by  Cardinal  Fesch.     After  the  battle  of 

inventions  have  proved  of  great  value  to  science  Waterloo  Napoleon  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son, 

and  art.    His  name  is  also  connected  with  what  but  the  Senate  took  no  notice  of  Napoleon  II., 

he  thought  to  be  the  discovery  of  a  new  force  of  and  called  Louis  XVIII.  to  occupy  the  French 

nature,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  under  throne,  whereupon  Maria  Louisa  and  her  child 

Od.     His  principal  publications  include:     Qeolo-  removed  to  the  palace  of  Schflnbrunn,  near  Vien- 

gische  Mitteilungen  aus  M&hren  (1834);  Physi-  na,    where    they    remained    till    the    Treaty    of 

kalisch-physiologische   Untersuchungen  ilber   die  Vienna   had   rearranged   the   affairs  of   Europe. 

Dynamide  des  Magnetismus,  der  Electricitat,  etc.,  Maria  Louisa  then  proceeded  to  take  possession 

in   ihren   Beziehungen   zur  Lebenskraft    (1849;  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  while  her  son  continued 

trans,   into  English).     Consult  Schrbtter,  Karl  to  reside  at  the  Austrian  Court  with  his  grand- 

Freiherr  von  Reichenbach  (Vienna,  1869).  father,  Francis  I.    By  an  Imperial  patent,  dated 
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Cincinnati  Gazette  during  the  Civil  War,  was  various  styles  of  architecture,  the  oldest  por- 
present  at  Shiloh,  Gettysburg,  and  elsewhere,  and  tions  dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  Trade  is 
was  afterwards  chosen  Librarian  of  the  House  of  chiefly  agricultural;  Reigate  has  neighboring 
Representatives  (1863-66).  He  then  tried  cotton  quarries  of  freestone  and  hearthstone  and  sup- 
planting in  Louisana  and  wrote  After  the  War  plies  of  fullers'  earth,  and  of  silver  sand  for  man- 
( 1866) .  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  wrote  Ohio  in  the  ufacturing  glass.  Population,  in  1891,  22,646;  in 
War  (1868),  an  elaborate  and  important  work.  1901,  25,993. 

He  next  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,        •Bmarrr inn     t*™„  t?t T 0 ^r,™^    nQ<l1     v 
and,  succeeding  Horace  Greeley  in  1872,  became  its        BEIGKHABD,  Jacob  Eixswobth    ( 1861- ) . 

editor  and  principal  owner.     He  twice  declined  £*  Aa?™Z5    m^  ^^V*  JflP^  In^ 

appointment  as  Minister  to  Germany,  but  he  ac-  ?*  *raduat^  at  *?e  ^T*™*  f  ^lchl^n  mA 

cepted  the  nomination  for  Vice-President  (1892)  ™S*S  Pur8Ue*  ^fdu*te  studies  at  Harvard  and 

and    the    appointment    of    Minister    to    France  Fre*urf>  ?nd  **"  *«£«"■  .as  1^ructor  and 

(1889-92)  and  Special  Ambassador  to  Queen  Vic-  a8«f*^  ."  «>olo^  became   in    1892   professor 

toria's  Jubilee  (1897).    He  waa  a  member  of  the  **  %*^™%?{ Michigan. :He.W^*f^ 

Peace  Commission  that  terminated  the  Spanish  ?f  t1^ichl«an  Flah,^mif'0n  in+1!T'9.  '  **1 

War   (1898),  and  Special  Ambassador  to  Great  m  *8f  was,  appointed  director  of  the  biological 

Britain    for    the    coronation    of    Edward    VII.  «urv?? n?/JhL?fe at" **  ^  ^  a,ffS"  ^ 

(1902).      Among    his    collected    writings    are:  ** ,\??f*  f**68  Flf  Commission      Reighard 

Schools  of  Journalism   (1871);   The  Scholar  in  ""* r*u*?  *  °! ^J^f  ^urnaJs    and  m 

Politics      1873);    Some    Newspaper    Tendencies  ^\P^f^^^b°ratl°n  Wlth   JeDm,,g8 

(1879) ;  and  Town  Ball  Suggestions   (1881).  The  AnatomV  °f  the  c«*' 

BEID,  Sir  William  (1791-1858).    A  British  wlB™aa[ll0f  T^°hhT^  ™  «"7"?fr 

soldier   and   meteorologist,   born   at   Kinglassie,  fK^w^^lLif J^hFrS^^n^ 

Scotland      He  was  educated  at  the  Roval  Mili-  ^ginning  Wltn  the  fal1  of  the  Girondists   (q.v.) 

^™     a«o^^     w^f.if        -        «       i    <      a  in  Jun€>  1793,  and  terminating  with  the  overthrow 

tary    Academy,    Woolwich     was    commissioned  of    Ro^    {^        (       }      j  «      27      n^      fa 

lieutenant  of  engineers  in   1809,  and  was  later  Pm.nch  rUOITJTIoN 

sent  to  the  theatre  of  war  in  Spain.    In  1815  he  *BKWCH  devolution. 

participated  in  Sir  Edward  Pakenham's  unsuc-        BETMABTJS,   ri-m&'rus,   Hermaito    Samuel 

cessful  attack  on  New  Orleans.    The  next  year  he  (1694-1768).      A   German   naturalistic   philoso- 

took  part  in  Lord  Exmouth's  expedition  against  pher.     He  was  born  in  Hamburg,  December  22, 

Algiers.    In  1835  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  1694,   studied  at  the  universities   at   Jena  and 

British  Legion   raised  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Wittenberg,  traveled  afterwards  in  Holland  and 

Spain.     In  1839  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  England,  and  on  his  return  was  elected  rector  at 

the   Bermudas,  where  he   remained  until    1846,  Wismar  (1723)  and  in  1728  professor  of  Hebrew 

when  he  was  transferred  to  Barbadoes  as  Gover-  and  mathematics  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Hamburg. 

nor-in-Chief  of  the  Windward  Islands.     In  1849  He    died    there    March    1,    1768.      He    is    the 

he  was  made  commanding  royal  engineer  at  Wool-  author  of  the  so-called   Wolfenbuttelsche  Frag- 

wich.    He  was  Governor  of  Malta  from  1851  until  mente  eines  Unbekannten,  first  published  by  Les- 

1858,  and   in   1856  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  sing  in  his  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  und  lAtteratur 

major-general.     He  published  several  books,  in-  aus  den  Bchatzen  der  Wolfenbuttelschen  Biblio- 

cluding   An   Attempt    to    Develop    the   Law    of  thek  (1774, 1777-78).  These  Fragmente,  up  to  that 

Storms  (1838)  and  The  Progress  of  the  Develop-  time  only  known  in  manuscript  by  a  few  of  Rei- 

ment  of  the  Law  of  Storms  (1849).  mania's  most  intimate  friends,  produced  a  sensa- 

BEIFFEBSCHEID,       rl'fer-shlt,       August  ^S?"?"™}  ^ff1^  .ain?  th*  "**"•. J! 

(1835-87).    A  German  'archaeologist  and  classical  the  boldest  and  most  trenchant  manner,  denied 

philologist,  born  and  educated  in  Bonn.    He  re-  the  ™P«™*«1  °P&*  of  £hnrtw™t™^ 

ceived  a  traveling  fellowshio  in  archseoloffv  from  were  Partially  translated,  as  Fragments  from  Rex- 

TIiT^rlluZl  ^iSl-     «!L1  i2«i  f«     ^n     m  ™*™*    (London,   1879).     Another  work   in  the 

the  University  of  Bonn;   spent  1861-66  mostly  in        _      *.      ..       '.     ».  '  ^ -t      .     -m-  i—i^— 

t*«i„    k^;„«   rw»»+    ~t  *V«  +;«,«   «i a    u«   4-u^  same   direction    is   his    Vornehmste   Wahrhetten 

for  the  Latin  fy.  Scriptorum  EccU^tico-  £,<*« «£«  ^^  ~ $g*  *££ 

rum  Lattnorum;  and  was  professor  at  Breslau  .,"  ?•  „.„i,„  u„  eL„..    /n™,    io«o     oj  -j 

(1868-85),  and  from   1885  at  Strassburg.     His  his  biography  by  Strauss    (Bonn,   1862;  2d  ed. 

works  include   Suetoni  prwter  Casarum  Libros  '* 

Reliquice   (1860),  the  standard  edition  of  these        REIMS,    rems,   Fr.   pron.   rfiNs.      A   city  of 

fragments;    Bibliotheca  Pa'trum  Latinorum  Ital-  France.    See  Rhetms. 

^„ilS22;.  ^rr6-"8  ffl  ;  <an.editiont.°{       HXIS,  rfn,  JoHAinnce  Justus  (1835-).    A 

Anna  Comnenas  Alexias  (1878)  ;  and  a  partial  Q  'geographer,   bom   at   Raunheim-on-tbe- 

ed.t,on  of  Tertullian  (edited  by  Wissowa,  1890).  Main  .JZftJfa  'm  mathematics  and  science  «t 

BEIGATE,  rl'get.    A  municipal  borough  and  the  University  of  Giessen.  He  made  various  scien- 

market  town  in  Surrey,  England,  at  the  base  of  tific  journeys  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 

the   North    Downs,    23    miles   south    of   London  in   1876  was  appointed  professor  of  geography 

(Map:   England,  F  5).     The  town  was  incorpo-  at  the  University  of  Marburg.     Afterwards  he 

rated  in  1863;  it  owns  a  sewage  farm,  provides  held  a  similar  appointment  in  Bonn.    His  publi- 

isolation  for  infectious  diseases,  and  contributes  cations  include  Japan,  nach  Reisen  und  Studien 

to  technical  instruction.     From  early  times   it  (1881-86),  which  was   translated  into   English, 

was  considered  a  place  of  strength;   and  after  under  the  title  Japan,  Travels  and  Researches 

the    Conquest   it   was   granted    to   the  earls   of  (1884),  as  was  also  his  book  on  the  industries  of 

Warrenne.     Of  the  castle  built  by  these  earls  Japan    (1889);    and   Columbus   und  seine  vier 

only  vestiges  remain.     The  parish  church  is  in  Reisen  nach  Westen  (1892). 
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\,  Wilhelm   (1847—).    A  German  edu-  at  Myrina,  near  Smyrna,  and  elsewhere   (1880- 

cator    and     author,     born     at    Eisenach.       He  82).    In  1886  he  became  attache  in  the  Museum 

studied  at  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  Jena,  for  sev-  of  National  Antiquities  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 

eral  years  was  teacher  at  Weimar,  and  from  1876  in  1890-92  held  the  chair  of  assistant  professor  of 

to  1886  was  principal  of  a  school  in  Eisenach.    In  national  archaeology  at  the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  and 

1886  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pedagogy  at  in  1893  was  appointed  associate  curator  of  the 

the  University  of  Jena.    Rein's  system  of  educa-  National    Museums.      He    was    elected    to    the 

tion  resembles  Herbart's.     He  ranks  among  the  Academie  des   Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  in 

foremost  of  educational  theorists,  and  has  exerted  1896.    He  reviewed  works  on  archaeology  for  the 

great  influence  on  the  educational  institutions  of  Revue  Critique,  edited  a  careful  text  (1877)   of 

his   country.     His  principal  works  are  Theorie  Saint  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei,  and  published 

und  Praxis  des  Volkssckulunterrickts   (1879-93)  among  his  original  volumes  a  Chronique  d'Orient 

and  Padagogik  im  Qrundriss  (1892).    He  edited  (1885-91),  cataloguing  all  discoveries  made  in 

Niemeyer*s  Qrundsatze  der  Erziehung  (1878-79),  Greece  to  that  date;   La  ne'cropole  de  Myrina 

and  founded  the  educational  journal  Padagogische  (with  Pottier,   1887);  Description  raisonne'e  du 

Studien  in  1880.  mus4e  de  Saint-Qermain  (1890)  ;  Les  Celtes  dans 

RKLNACH,    ra'na',    Joseph     (1856-).      A  Ifs  values  du  P6  et  du  Danube  {IS^) ;  R^per- 

French  publicist,  born  in  Paris.     He  studied  at  *"r*  ^iV'^™*,?  HT*  **  r?maxn€.    (1,89j" 

the  Lyc§e  Condorcet  and  in  the  faculty  of  law  of  f\  \  *nd  <*«**  *"^  du  mU8*e  natU)nal  ** 

the  University  of  Paris,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  *™rt-<**rm*™  (1899). 

in  1877,  wrote  for  the  Diw-neuvieme  Steele  and  BEINATJD,  ra'ny,  Joseph  Toussaint  ( 1795- 

Gambetta's  Republique  Francaise,  and  in  1881-82  1867).     A  French  Orientalist,  born  at  Lambesc 

was  private  secretary  to  Gambetta,  then  presi-  (Bouches-du-RhOne).     He  was  a  pupil  of  Syl- 

dent  of  the  Cabinet  council.     Having  reentered  vestre  de  Sacy,  became  connected  with  the  Royal 

journalism,  in  1886  he  became  proprietor  with  Library,  and  was  appointed  conservator  of  that 

Deynarouse  of  the  Republique  Francaise,  in  which  institution  in  1834.    He  was  also  president  and 

he   supported  the  Union-Republican  group.     In  ( 1838  et  seq. )  De  Sacy's  successor  as  professor  of 

1889  he  was  elected  as  Liberal-Republican  Dep-  Arabic    at    the    Ecole    des    Langues    Orientales 

uty  for  Digne   ( Basses- Alpes),  in  1893  was  re-  Vivantes   (1838-67).     He  published:  Monuments 

elected,  but  in  1898  failed  of  reelection  because  ardbes,  persons,  et  turcs  du  cabinet  de  M.  le  due 

of  opposition  to  his  attitude  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  de  Blacas  et  d'autres  cabinets  (1828),  a  work  of 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  was  a  member  of  great  value,  especially  in  the  province  of  epig- 

the  committees  on  the  budget  and  on  the  army,  raphy;  a  version  of  Raymond  Lully's  Livre  de 

and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  legislative  de-  la  loi  au  Barrazin  (1831,  with  Michel) ;  Extraits 

bates.      He   became    departmental    councilor   of  des  historiens  ardbes  relatifs  auw  guerres  des 

Basses- Alpes  for  the  Canton  of  Moustiers  in  1896.  croisades    (1829);    Invasions   des   Sarrazins  en 

He  appeared  prominently  in  connection  with  the  France  (1836)  ;  the  text  and  a  French  version  of 

Dreyfus  case,  denounced  the  introduction  of  se-  Abulfeda's    geography    (with    Slane,    1840-48)  ; 

cret  documents  into  the  trial  of  1894,  the  forger-  Fragments   arabes  et  per  sans  relatifs  a  VJnde 

ies  of  Paty  du  Clam  and  Henry,  and  the  com-  (1834);    Relation   des   voyages    faits    par    les 

plicity  of  the  latter  with  Esterhazy,  and  was  asso*  Arabes  et  les  Persans    dans    VInde    et    Chine 

ciated  with   Scheurer-Kestner  in  the  movement  (1845)  ;  and  Relations  politiques  et  commercials 

for  revision.     He  published  on  the  case  several  de  Vempire  romain  avec  VAsie  orientale  (1863). 

pamphlets,   including  La  voix  de  Vtsle    (1898),  From  1847  to  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 

Les  enseignements  de  Vhistoire   (1898),  A  Visle  Socigte'  Asiatique. 

U8«^(1JK!ioKVS  £2£%ft>11£i  BEINDEEB  <Icel.  *r*»«,  AS.  ton,  reindeer, 

iTfai^o^Zmm,  and  the    S  £  J«»  ^PP  m»o,  pasturage  +  deer AS.  d*>r, 

hU,  d'hiver  ( 1901 ) ,  Bistoire  de  Vaffaire  Dreyfus.  Go*h'  dxual  wild  beast   animal,  Ger    Thter,  am- 

Le  prod*  de  W  (1901),  and  Bistoire  deVaf-  P1"1  •  *■*"*«  dee'  i3^fT  *!?"*"£  wh,£ 

*•  *^.v_7 1         wTi-li!c_.  nium      ti.»  t,_„„k„,L  has  long  been  domesticated  and  used  as  a  draught 

faxre  D^Vf^».^frMzy  (1903)      The  brochure  ^j^,*^  a  beagt  of  burden  in  Northern  Eu- 

Les    ^V?^*'*0™*"™   S£~ft„mE  rope.    The  wild  race  still  exists  in  varying  abun- 

peared  in  the  Bxiele   and  caused  Reinach  to ,  be  £                everywhere  from  Northern  Scandi- 

expelled  from   his   captaincy  in   the  territorial  t                   ^ .    rf     wanderi      to  tbe  Arctic 

?"£  W^JPT^T^StaT JS^  «"»t  and  throughout  Spitsbergen,  Nova  Zembla, 

to  be  deprivea  of  the  deration  of  the  Legion  of  |        J         *                            > 

Honor.    Among  hjs  further _publ|cations  are:  ia  mucrsouth  of  Lapland  in  the  west,  nor 

f £££**  r*     ™  ^tl    /i      t \L V/?Sff»     2Z£L  »*low  the  northern  margin  of  the  great  forest 

(1879);  Le  ™nx»t£e  Oambeta <1884) ;  Etude,  .     g.^  .      fc  t  >    h    n    j  «     .       tfc 

deJltt4r^  e<  **^S2TJ»I ^iff.iL  r^Mf!  winder  southward    to    the    borders    of    Perm. 

pet«e*  Catx Ixnaxres   (JM8-89),  collected  artwhs  ^^  the  caribou    (       ,    of  Greenlalld  and 

against  Boulanger.    He  also  edited  the  Dxseours  „       ,          ,    .        —-j^     '  mereiT  <reoimiDhical 

VjffiTl  Pn?2T*  ^X^LJrll  V±'  £S*  to E^ro^n form,  touVycSsSa  as 

l$Sl-8S),aniDtp*he»  ctrwtovepdteet,  pro-  .            lap  a^    fa  a  matter  of  opinion. 

elamattons  et  dxscour,  de  Gambetta  ( 1886 ) .  European^oSlogisto  generally  do  so  regard  it,  and 

REHTACH,  Salomon    ( 1858— ) .     A  French  assert  that  the  differences  between  European  and 

archaeologist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  American  examples  are  not  sufficient  to  be  deemed 

Saint-Germain-en-Laye  (Seine-et-Oise).    He  stud-  specific.     Merriam   and   other   recent  American 

ied  at  the  Lycee  Fontanes  and  the  Ecole  Normale  zoologists  think  otherwise  and  set  apart  no  less 

Supeneure,  was  appointed  to  the  French  Classical  than  six  'species'  in  the  New  World.    Within  his- 

School  of  Athens   (Ecole  Francaise  d'Athenes),  toric  times  reindeer  lived  in  the  islands  north  of 

and  made  interesting  excavation  and  discoveries  Scotland,  but  became  extinct  there  before  the 
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twelfth  century;  they  were  much  more  recently  push  forward  into  a  formidable  weapon,  over- 
numerous  throughout  Scandinavia.     The  habits  hanging  the  face. 

of  the  American  species  are  outlined  under  Cabi-  During  Pleistocene  time  the  reindeer  was  more 
bou.  Those  of  the  plains  and  islands  of  subarctic  widely  distributed  over  Europe  than  it  is  at  the 
Europe  and  Asia  wander  about  the  tundras  and  present  day,  for  its  fossil  remains  have  been 
desolate  treeless  mountains,  making  periodical  found  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 
migrations  from  one  feeding-ground  to  another.  Consult:  Lydekker,  Deer  of  All  Lands  (London, 
In  early  summer  the  Spitzbergen  herds  betake  1898)  ;  id.,  Royal  Natural  History,  vol.  ii.  (Lon- 
themselves  to  the  grassy  valleys  of  the  interior,  don,  1896) ;  NordenskiSld,  Voyage  of  the  Vega 
whence  they  return  in  the  autumn  to  the  coast  (New  York,  1881);  Boyd  Dawkins,  Cave  Life 
to  feed  upon  seaweed.  The  coming  of  the  winter  (London,  1875)  ;  and  the  works  of  travelers  and 
ice  cuts  off  this  resource,  compelling  them  to  go  explorers  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  countries 
into  the  mountains,  where  they  subsist  upon  the  where  reindeer  are  used.  For  the  American 
rock-lichens,  which  they  uncover  by  shoveling  forms,  consult :  Stone  and  Cram,  American  Ani- 
away  several  feet  of  snow  with  their  flat  horns,  maU  (New  York  1902) ;  Roosevelt,  The  Deer 
or  pawing  it  aside  with  their  feet.  The  alternate  Family  (ib.,  1902*)  ;  Preble,  "Biological  Invest!- 
thawing  and  freezing  of  spring,  by  forming  a  hard  gation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Region,"  in  North 
crust  on  the  snow,  interferes  sadly  with  their  wel-  American  Fauna  No.  22  (Department  of  Agri- 
fare,  and  great  numbers  sometimes  starve  at  this  culture,  Washington,  1902)  ;  and  books  cited  un- 
season.     In  Siberia,  as  in  North  America,  migra-  der  jjejcs 

clement  region  along  the  borders  of  the  forest  llc*eKn  of  *?*  ™P«UnoB  to  mhabitonts  of  the 

area,  where8  food  may  be  obtained.     Not  much  is  northernmost  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 

known  of  the  breeding  habits  of  the  wild  reindeer  w*!eJe  I**™™!  «7j£  "*■",  Md  Tfu™«h*  *" 

except  that  the  fawnl  are  born  in  the  spring.  <*,ef  J"****  *<?*  ?  ♦?"  "TJT*  '    "JF£ ™ 

The  reindeer  has  long  been  domesticated  among  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  u ;  most  abun- 

the  Laplanders  and  th!  tribes  along  the  coast  of  d?nt  an*  lu3^"an*.Jm  J^^  /?« "^t  .^ 

Siberia,  and  used  for  drawing  slelges  and  as  a  S,on8>  often  occupying  the  ground  in  pine >  and 

riding   and   burden    animal,    besides    furnishing  ?P™ce  ?oreste-    When  ^ch  forests  are  destroyed 

skins  for  tents,  clothing  and  harness,  flesh  and  **. fir*  ll  8°on  »PP«»-    lt  «  *  va "f^e  pknt, 

milk  for  food,  and  hori  and  hoofs  for  various  bu.t.  ^^  consists  of  a  much-branched,  erect, 

utilities.    It  has  remarkable  endurance,  strength,  cylindrical    tubular  thallus,  with  small  perfora- 

and  speed  in  drawing  sledges,  and  without  this  \l°™  m  the  "nto*  a°d  attams  a  height  of  tiro 

animal  much  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  could  not  be  inches     or    more       Its     importance     was    first 

permanently  inhabited.    These  qualities  led  the  brought   into   notice   by   Lumns   in   his   Ftora 

Government  of  the  United  States  to  endeavor  to  L«PPon™:    It  is  sometimes  used  for  human  food, 

naturalize  reindeer  among  the  Eskimos  of  the  l\?  ktaste  18  pliant,  although  attended  with  a 

north  coast  of  Alaska,  who  were  in  danger  of  fW   Pungency   or   acridity.      It    is   generally 

starving  through  the  loss  of  food  and  uneconom-  toiled  in  reindeer  milk.    Its  nutritious  qualities 

ical   habits,   following  the   pursuit  of  excessive  ******  <!h,efly  on  a  form  of  8tarch'  lichenin,  which 

whaling  and  walrus-hunting  by  white  men  off    lt  co™*1118- 

that  coast.    The  experiment  was  conducted  un-  REINEC1EE,    rl'nftk-e,    Karl    (1824—).     A 

der  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa-  German   pianist,  born   at   Altona.     He  studied 

tion  and  the  personal  care  of  the  Rev.  Sheldon  with  his  father,  Johann  Peter  Rudolph  Reinecke, 

Jackson.    Agents  procured  a  small  herd  of  Sibe-  a    musical    composer    and    director.     He    was 

rian  reindeer  which,  with  Lapp  attendants,  were  Court    pianist    to    Christian    VIII.    at    Copen- 

landed  in  Northern  Alaska  in  1889.  The  training  hagen  from   1846  to   1848.     He  became  teacher 

of  Alaskan  attendants  and  drivers  was  begun,  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  in  1851,  and  occu- 

and  more  herds  were  annually  imported.     Up  to  pied  at  later  times  the  positions  of  musical  di- 

1898  550  deer  had  been  brought  from  Siberia,  rector  at  Barmen,  academic  musical  director  and 

and  the  stock  with  its  increase  amounted  to  about  conductor  of  the  Singakademie  at  Breslau,  eon- 

5000  in  1903.     Several  stations  were  established  ductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig, 

where  the  deer  were  bred,  and  where  Eskimos  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory.     His  composi- 

were  trained  in  their  care  and  use.    The  history  tions  are  both  refined  and  classic  throughout,  but 

of  the  attempt  is  contained  in  Jackson's  Annual  possess  here  and  there  a  marked  touch  of  the 

Reports  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  from  romantic.    Among  his  works  are:  Serenade,  Aus 

1890  onward.  der    Jugendseit,    Neues    Notenbuch    fur    hleine 

The  wild  reindeer  is  much  larger  than  the  do-  Leute;    Nocturne;    studies,    sonatas,    quartets. 


with  a  growth  of  long  whitish  hair  under  the  three-act  comic  operas,  Auf  hohen  Befehl  and 
neck,  while  the  region  about  the  short  goat-like  j)^  Oouverneur  von  Tours,  in  1888  and  1891  re- 
tail and  the  outlines  of  the  hoofs  are  nearly  gpectively.  He  also  wrote  the  funeral  march  for 
white.  It  constitutes  a  genus  (Rangifer),  differ-  Emperor  William  I.  He  became  widely  known 
ing  from  that  of  ordinary  deer  in  the  important  ag  an  excellent  conductor,  and  as  a  pianist  for  his 
particular  that  both  sexes  have  horn«»,  although  interpretations  of  Mozart, 
those  of  the  bucks  are  larger.  These  antlers  are  BEINBKE  VOS.  See  Retnabd  THE  Pox. 
peculiar  in  their  long,  slender,  unequally  branch-  «»*■**■  «*-*»        ~.    ^^ 

ing  beams,  and  especially  in  the  fact  that  the  BEINHA&T,     rfnliart,    Chablks     Stasley 

brow-tines  are  greatly  produced  and  palmated,  (1844-96).    An  American  genre  painter  and  lllus- 

and  one  is  usually  aborted  to  allow  the  other  to  trator.     He  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.     From 
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1868  to  1870  he  studied  at  the  Atelier  Suisse,  BEINHOLD,  Karl  Leonhabd  (1758-1823). 
Paris,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Munich,  under  A  German  philosopher,  born  in  Vienna.  In 
StreyhUber  and  Otto.  Upon  his  return  to  the  1772  he  entered  the  Jesuit  College  of  Saint  Anna, 
United  States  he  illustrated  for  various  foreign  but  upon  the  suppression  of  this  Order  in  1774 
and  American  magazines,  and  frequently  exhibit-  he  joined  the  Barnabites,  and  was  for  some  years 
ed  works  in  oil,  water-colors,  and  black-and-  an  inmate  of  their  College  of  Saint  Michael.  His 
white  at  the  National  Academy.  From  1881  to  religious  zeal  in  the  meantime  had  cooled  con- 
1891  he  resided  in  Paris,  exhibiting  regularly  at  siderably,  and  in  1783  he  left  the  Order  and  went 
the  Salon,  afterwards  becoming  a  member  of  the  to  Leipzig,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  philoso- 
Society  of  American  Artists,  New  York.  Rein-  phy.  Afterwards  he  settled  in  Weimar.  His  con- 
hart  excelled  in  black-and-white,  his  oils  and  -  tributions  to  the  Deutscher  Merkur  attracted 
water-colors  being  mostly  marine  views,  paint-  much  attention,  and  in  1787  his  Brief e  tiber  Rant- 
ed in  sombre  but  delicate  colors.  In  oil  are :  sche  Philosophic  appeared  in  this  periodical.  His 
the  "Old  Life  Boat"  (1880);  "Mussel  Fisher-  clear  and  eloquent  exposition  of  Kant's  doctrines, 
women"  (1886)  ;  "Washed  Ashore"  (1887),  which  which  at  that  time  were  being  combated,  re- 
won  the  gold  medal  (Philadelphia,  1888)  ;  and  suited  in  his  being  appointed  to  a  professorship 
the  "Rising  Tide"  (1888),  purchased  by  the  of  philosophy  in  Jena.  In  1789  he  published  his 
Government  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1889.  His  chief  work,  Versuch  einer  neucn  Theorie  des 
water-colors  include  "Gathering  Wood"  ( 1877 ) ,  menschlichen  Vorstellungsvermogens,  in  which  he 
"At  the  Ferry"  (1878),  and  the  "Spanish  Bar-  attempts  to  broaden  the  teachings  of  Kant.  He 
ber"  (1884).  Among  his  chief  series  in  black-  then  for  a  time  identified  himself  with  Fichte's 
and-white  are  the  "Reichstag  Sketches,"  "A  doctrines  and  even  tried  afterwards  in  his  Para- 
Little  Swiss  Sojourn,"  and  "Americans  Abroad."  dowien  der  neuesten  Philosophie  to  find  a  middle 
Reinhart  died  in  New  York  City,  August  30,  way  between  Fichte  and  Jacobrin  order  to  satisfy 
1896.  his  religious  sentiments,  but  when  Bardili's  logic 

BEINHABT,    Christian     (1761-1847).      A  aPReM«1  .$e  ?.eserte£ llboth  and  |oin^ .th?  latter'8 

German  landscape  painter  and  etcher,  born  at  rational  idealism.    The  reason  for  this  change  he 

Hof,  Bavaria.  First  instructed  by  CEser  in  Leip-  *lves  ™  in  hls  treatl9e  ^^hext  (1820). 
zig,  he  studied  at  the  Dresden  Academy  under  BELnj.uk.,  rf'nlk,  Robert  (1805-52).  A  Ger- 
Klengel,  but  chiefly  after  the  Dutch  masters,  and  man  painter,  etcher,  and  poet,  born  and  educated 
in  1780  went  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  perma-  in  Danzig.  He  studied  painting  under  Begas  in 
nently  and  under  the  influence  of  Carstens  and  Berlin  and  at  the  Dilsseldorf  Academy,  and  set- 
Koch  became  a  conspicuous  exponent  of  the  his-  tied  at  Dresden  in  1844.  Several  pleasing  pic- 
toric  landscape.  His  best  work  is  represented  tures,  either  historical  or  romantic  in  subject, 
by  the  "Eight  Historic  Landscapes"  (1825),  in  had  come  from  his  brush  after  1830 — for  example, 
the  Palazzo  Massimi,  Rome,  and  "Four  Views  "Rachel  and  Jacob  at  the  Well"  (Stettin  Mu- 
from  Villa  Malta,"  in  tempera,  painted  for  King  seum),  "Well  Near  Olevano,"  and  several  others 
Louis  I.  of  Bavaria.  The  New  Pinakothek  in  (Danzig  Museum) — but  his  most  interesting  pro- 
Munich  contains  "Four  Views  Near  Rome"  (two  ductions  are  those  in  which  his  pictorial  and 
dated  1836,  1846),  the  Leipzig  Museum  a  "Wood  poetic  talents  are  blended,  such  as  "Drei  Umrisse 
on  Seashore  in  a  Storm"  ( 1824 )  and  "Landscape  nach  Holzschnitten  von  Dttrer  mit  erlauterndem 
with  Psyche"  (1829),  the  Stadel  Institute,  Text  und  Gesangen"  (1830).  With  Kugler  he 
Frankfort,  a  landscape  with  "Cain  and  Abel,"  published  the  Liederbuch  fur  deutsche  Kiinstler 
and  the  Cologne  Museum  a  "View  from  Tivoli."  (1833),  with  woodcuts  by  Gubitz,  and  then  the 
To  a  collection  of  seventy-two  etchings  of  pros-  Lieder  eines  Malers  mit  Randzeichnungen  seiner 
pects  in  Italy,  published  conjointly  with  Dies  Freunde  (1838),  with  thirty-one  etchings  by  him- 
and  Mechau  under  the  title  Malerisch  radirte  self  and  other  Dilsseldorf  artists.  He  supplied 
Prospecte  aus  Italien  (1792-98)  Reinhart  con-  the  poetical  text  to  RethePs  "Dance  of  Death," 
tributed  twenty-four  plates,  the  best  of  the  series,  and  was  associated  with  Ludwig  Richter  in  edit- 
Besides  these  he  etched  many  other  Italian  land-  ing  HebePs  Allemannische  Oedichte  (1851),  of 
scapes,  and  thirty-eight  animal  studies,  in  all  170  which  he  gave  a  High-German  version.  A  sixth 
plates.  Consult:  Baisch,  Reinhart  und  seine  edition  of  his  collected  Lieder,  with  a  biography  by 
Kreise  (Leipzig,  1882)  ;  and  Andresen,  Die  Auerbach,  was  published  in  Berlin  in  1873.  His 
Deutschen  Maler-Radirer,  i.  (ib.,  1866) .  natural  ability  as  a  juvenile  poet  is  well  exempli- 

*».»■»_  .  ~~  _^w  ^.^vwr^^^-r    **           s  fled  by  the  Lieder  und  Fabeln  fur  die  Jugend  (2d 

BEINHABT  VON  GBUOTNGBN,  ion  gru'-  ed    18'49)>  the  ixiu%triertes  ABC-Buck  fur  kleine 

nmg-en.    See  Grainger,  Johann.  und  gr089e  Kinder  (4th  ed.  1876),  and  the  fairy- 

BEnraOLD,rin'holt,  Christian  Ernst  (1793-  tele tDif  Wurtelprinzessin  (1848).    The  poetical 

1855).    A  German  philosopher,  son  of  Karl  Leon-  works  for  young  people  appeared  collected  under 

hard  Reinhold,  born  at  Jena.    He  at  first  lectured  the  title  Marchen-,  Lieder-  und  Oeschichtenbuch 

on  philosophy   at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  (llth  <"*•>  Leipzig,  1895). 

afterwards  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  and  BEINICKE,.  rl'nlk-e,  Paul  Ren£   (I860—), 

metaphysics   at   the   University   of   Jena.     His  A  German  painter  and  draftsman,  born  at  Strenz- 

philosophical  system  resembles  Kant's.    He  pub-  Naundorf,  near  Halle.     He  studied  at  Weimar 

lished:      Oeschichte   der   Philosophie  nach    den  under  Struys,  at  Dtisseldorf  under  Gebhardt,  and 

Hauptmomenten    ihrer   Entioickelung    (4th    ed.  at  Munich  under  Piglhein,  whom  he  accompanied 

1584) ;  Theorie  des  menschlichen  Erkenntnisver-  to  Palestine.     Settled  afterwards  in  Munich,  he 

mogens  und  M etaphysik  (1832-34);  Lehrbuch  der  found  the  true  field  for  his  talent  in  drawing 

Oeschichte  der  Philosophie  (3d.  ed.  1849)  a  work  sketches  for  the  Fliegende  Blatter,  in  which  his 

of  much  value;  and  System  der  Metaphysih  (3d  masterly  delineations  from  the  social  life  of  the 

ed.  1854).     Consult  Apelt,  Ernst  Reinhold  und  upper  classes  in  its  various  aspects  soon  became 

die  Kantsche  Philosophie  (Leipzig,  1840).  an  eagerly  looked-for  specialty.    A  selection  of 
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his  drawings  was  published  in  Munich   (1890)  Edda  (1875)  and  Kitchen  von  HeUbrmm,  which 

under  the  title  "Spiegelbilder  aus  dem  Leben."  gained  a  prize  at  Frankfort  in  1881. 

S*  T^-fg  ^™.°f,,tlle.Firlft^1f?8  *?*»  BBIS,    ris,   Philifp    (1834-74).     A  German 

Munich  Railway  Station"  isinthe  Nat,0nal  Gal-  phy8ic££  ^  at  Gelnhausen.     In  1858  he  be- 

te  Berhn-     He  was  awarded  a  «°ld  medal  m  came  a  teacher  in  the  Gamier  Institute,  near 

Homburg,  and  there,  after  two  or  three  years  of 

BEINKEN8,  rintcens,  Joseph  Hubert  ( 1821-  research,  in  1860  he  produced  the  first  telephone. 

96).     The  first  Old   Catholic  bishop.     He  was  It  transmitted  musical  tone,  but  not  the  intelli- 

born  at  Burtscheid,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  stud-  gible  utterances  of  the  voice.     Reis  gained  no 

ied  theology  at  Bonn ;   was  ordained   priest  of  benefit  from  his  invention.    In  1885  a  monument 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  in  1853  was  ap-  was  erected  to  him  in  his  native  town.    Consult 

pointed  professor  of  Church  history  at  Breslau.  Thomson's  English  version  of  the   biographical 

in   1870  he  united  with   Dollinger   in  the  Old  sketch  by  Schenk  (London,  1883). 

Catholic  movement,  was  suspended  by  the  Bishop  BEISEB1XDEB,  rt'zs-bU'deY   (Ger.,  pictures 

of  Breslau    and  the  students  were  forbidden  to  of  travel)      A  ^  b     Heinrich  Heine  in  four 

attend  his  lectures.    In  1873  he  was  consecrated  volume8   (1826-31),  in  which  poetic  descriptions 

Bishop  at  Rotterdam  by  the  Jansemst  Bishop  of  of  nature  and  jarful  delineations  of  charac- 

De venter.     He  soon  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  ter  are  mingie/^ith  scoffs  at  the  institutions 

to  the i  Government,  and  was  recognized  by  Prussia  of    the    ^    political,    religious,    and    social, 

as  a  Catholic  bishop,  with  his  residence  at  Bonn,  The  wit  a£d  irJeVerence  of  these  attacks,  which 

and  remained  there  in  this  capacity  till  his  death.  re8pected  nothing,  together  with  the  real  beauties 

^L?^11??11^8  mc]u*e:     H%EZ!  *°2  PVf^8  of  the  work,  won  for  it  an  immediate  success  and 

(1864)  ;   Martin  von  Tours >   (1866) ;  Revolution  b        ht  the  author  into          ^  favor     ta  o{ 

^Lh^    5187?,);  5? Chwr  Z°?*£%eiThrZ:k  th*  poems  interspersed  through  the  work  were 

(1881) ;  Letting  uber  Toleranz  (1883).    See  Old  publf8hed  later  ^th  others  iinder  the  title  of 

Catholics.  Buch  ^  lAeder.m 


REINMAR  VON  HAGENATJ,  rfn'mar  f6n  BBIS  EPFENDI,  rals  ef-fen'dl  (Turk,  pre- 

ha'ge-nou  (T-c.1210).    A  German  poet  one  of  the  siding  officiai } .    A  title  formerly  given  to  an  offi- 

£  &5  m'me8inSers'  ^Y*1^  <f  "ed  ?em-  cer  of  State  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.    He  was  the 

the  Old.    From  Hagenau  he  went  to  Vienna  chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  Minister  of  Foreign 


won  him  the  title  of  the    Nightingale  of  Hage-  provinces  and  regarding  the  proper  decision  on 

nau'  from  Gottfried  von  Strassburg   a  pane^ric  any  subject  affecting  th%  Empire,  whether  inter- 

from  his  pupil  Walther,  and  from  Uhland  high  nal  or  external;  and  in  the  latter  capacity  he 

praise  for  its  sentiment  and  diction     It  is  pub-  had  the  sole  and  exciU8ive  charge  of  the  relations 

hshed    in   Lachmann   and   Haupt's   Des   Mmne-  of  the  Porte  with  foreign  ^r^ 

sangs  Fruhltng.    Consult:  Schmidt,  Reinmar  von  «-,TOim      #i       ▼ 

Hagenau  (Strassburg,  1874) ;  and  Burdach,  Rein-  *™T7?  ri  *ke>  ?™f"?  jAKOiB J  1716\74>-  f 

mar  der  Alte  und  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  celebrated  German  philologist  and  Oriental scnol- 

( Leipzig   1880).  ar*  ™  was  DOrn  a*  Zorbig,  Prussian  Saxony,  and 

was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where 

REINSCH,  rlnsh,  Paul  Samuel  (1869—).  he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
An  American  historical  writer.  He  was  born  in  Semitic  languages,  especially  Arabic.  In  1758, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  of  German-American  parents,  after  living  in  abject  indigence,  he  obtained  the 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  rectorship  of  the  Nikolai  Gymnasium,  in  Leipzig. 
1892,  at  the  law  school  of  the  same  institution  and  he  retained  the  post  till  his  death.  From 
in  1894,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  1758  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  Greek 
practiced  for  some  time  in  Milwaukee.  Returning  literature,  in  which  he  became  a  recognized  au- 
to the  State  University  in  1895,  he  became  an  thority.  His  works,  which  are  very  numerous 
instructor  and  extension  lecturer  in  history,  pur-  and  are  remarkable  for  their  learning,  include  his 
suing  graduate  studies  at  the  same  time,  and  Animadversiones  in  Grwcos  Auctorcs  (1757-66), 
taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  history  in  1898.  and  editions  of  Theocritus  (1765-66);  of  the 
In  1899  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  Greek  orators  (1770-75);  of  Maximus  Tyrius 
political  science,  and  in  1901  professor  of  politi-  (1774-75)  ;  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (1774- 
cal  science.  His  publications  include  The  Com-  77)  ;  of  Plutarch,  with  notes  and  translations  (12 
mon  Law  in  the  Early  American  Colonies  (1899),  vols.,  1774-82)  ;  Dio  Chrysostom  (1784-98) ;  and 
World  Politics  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen-  Libanius  (1791-94).  Reiske  was  also  the  first 
tury  (1900),  and  Colonial  Government  (1901).  to  call  attention  to  the  historical  and  aesthetic 

BEINTHALEB,    rtn'ta-leT,    Karl    Martin  value  of  Arabic  literature.     His  chief  work  in 

(1822-96).    A  German  composer,  born  at  Erfurt.  tni,s  fl«W  was.  V*^*™  *""*}**£?  °/         'If* 

He  studied  music  under  A.  B.  Marx,  and,  later,  "«£"  Moslemici  of  Abulfeda    (1754;  frequently 

in  both  Paris  and  Rome.    In  1853  he  was  ap-  «***«*).     Some  of  these  works    and  his  eorre- 

pointed  teacher  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  apondence  with  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing, 

in    1858   became  municipal   music   director   and  were  JPub,J^  ■'*"  >l*   fS&J*    n    ™fc 

cathedral  organist  at  Bremen,  where  he  also  con-  Ernestine  Christine  Reiske  (1735-98)      Consult: 

ducted   the   cathedral   choir,   the   Ringakademie,  ^orus     Vita   Reiskti    (I*ip«g     1777) i;    Reiske. 

and  the  concert  society.    He  retired  in  1893.    His  Selbstbiographie JI^M ft  1793)  ;   and  Haupft 

best  known  works  are  the  oratorio  Jephtha,  the  Opuscula   (Leipzig,  1875-76). 

Bismarck-Hymne,  the  choral  works  In  der  Wiiste,  REISS,  ris,  Wilhelh   (1838—).    A  German 

and  Da*  Madchen  von  Kolah,  and  the  operas  traveler  and  naturalist,  born  at  Mannheim,    He 
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traveled   in  the  Azores,   Madeira,   and   Canary  purity,  before  the  introduction  of  foreign  words 

Islands  in  1858-60,  in  Greece  in  1866,  and  with  and  forms. 

Sttibel  in  1868-76  explored  South  America.     In        BUTANE,  ra'zhan',  Madame   (1857—).    The 

particular  he  visited  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Peru,  8tage  name  of  Gabrielle  Reju,  a  French  actress, 

and  Bolivia,  and  he  and  Sttibel  were  the  first  to  born  in  Paris.    She  made  her  d£but  at  the  Vaude- 

ascend  Mount  Cotopaxi.    The  scientific  results  of  vine  jn  i875j  ana  g^n  gained  a  reputation  for 

this  journey  were  of  much  value.  Reiss  was  presi-  her  witty  impersonations.     In  1892  she  married 

dent  of  the. Berlin  Gesellschaft  ftir  Erdkunde  in  m.  Porel,  then  her  manager.    In  1893  she  created 

1885-87,  and  of  the  Anthropological  Society  in  her  best-known  role  of  Madame  Sans  Oene,  written 

1888.    In  addition  to  contributions  to  the  publica-  for  her  by  Sardou.    She  appeared  with  it  in  Lon- 

tions  of  the  Gesellschaft  ftir  Erdkunde  and  various  don  in  1894,  and  in  the  United  States  in  1895. 

scientific  journals,  he  wrote:  Das  Totenfeld  von  Afterwards  she  appeared  in  La  douloureuse  and 

Ancon  in  Peru  (1880-86)  ;  Oeologische  Studien  in  Zaza. 

der  Republik  Columbia  (1892-99);  and  Das  -attVCTrm  ATVrmi7SSlFS  Pui-I^iia  nru»mH 
M^ArlvfWtato  (1892-1902).  ^"J™  fiSteS  SSZTK? 
BEISSIGEB,  rls'slg-er,  Karl  Gottlieb  ( 1798-  mously  in  1812.  Ostensibly  unsuccessful  efforts 
1859).  A  German  musician,  born  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  competition  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
He  studied  under  Schicht  at  the  Thomasschule  Drury  Lane  Theatre  at  that  time,  they  were 
at  Leipzig,  and  dramatic  composition  under  Win-  amusing  parodies  on  the  poems  of  Wordsworth, 
ter  at  Munich.  He  taught  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Southey,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Scott  and  others. 
Institute,  and  in  1826  went  to  The  Hague,  where  BEJOIKBEB  (OF.,  F.  rejoindre,  to  rejoin, 
he  organized  a  conservatory  which  is  still  pros-  from  Lat.  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  jungere,  to 
perous.  This  same  year  he  succeeded  Marschner  join).  In  common-law  pleading,  the  answer  of 
as  musical  director  of  the  German  Opera  at  a  defendant  to  a  plaintiff's  replication  to  his  (de- 
Dresden,  and  later  was  appointed  Kapellmeister,  fendant's)  plea.    See  Pleading. 

as  Weber's   successor.     He  wrote:     Didone  ah-        .,     __  , _. _. 

bandonata  (1823);  Die  Felsenmuhle  von  Eta-  .  BBJITfTOWTIOH,  or  Rejuvenesctwce.  It 
litres  (1829),  the  overture  of  which  is  still  «  supposed  by  Maupas  and  others  that  the  pro- 
played  at  concerts;  Turandot  (1835);  Adele  de  ces?  of  co^gation  in  the  Infusoria  (q  v.)  results 
Foix  (1841);  masses,  psalms,  symphonies,  over-  »  creased  vigor  and  vitality,  and  is  thus  advan- 
ces, sonatas  for  violii  and  'cello,  and  the  ora-  ta?eo.u?  *°  those,  organisms  m  which  the  most 
torio  David.  Weber's  Last  Thought,  a  waltz,  Pf^itive  formof  reproduction  is  by  simple  self- 
is  his  most  popular  piece.  .  *™™**  *****  *  >as  ****  ob°erY^  *hat  «»- 
r  v         v  jugation  results  in  increased  activity  in  multi- 

BEISSMANir,  ris'man,  August  (1825—).  A  plication  by  fission.    So  also  sexual  reproduction 

German  writer  on  music,  born  at  Frankenstein,  is  a  rejuvenizing  process,  and  tends  to  prevent 

Silesia.    He  studied  at  Breslau  under  Mosewius,  both  the  individual  and  the  species  from  deterior- 

Baumgart,  Riehter,  Lttstner,  and  Kahl.     From  ating  or  running  out.    It  may  be  said  to  corre- 

1866  to  1874  he  lectured  on  the  history  of  music  spond  in  its  effects  to  cross-fertilization,  which  is 

at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  from  1880  the  antidote  to  too  close  in-breeding  and  tends  to 

at  Leipzig,  and  later  at  Wiesbaden.    Das  deutsche  enhance  the  vitality  of  the  species  and  prevent 

Lied  in  seiner  historischen  EntuHckelung  (1861)  degeneration.    In  botany,  a  transformation  of  one 

is  his  best  and  most  original  work.     His  other  cell   into   another,    i.e.    into   a   primordial   cell, 

historical  works,  mostly  clever  collections  or  ex-  which  afterwards  secretes  a  new  cell-wall,  and 

tracts  from  original  studies  made  by  others,  in-  forms  the  starting-point  of  the  life  of  a  new 

elude:  Von  Bach  Us  Wagner  (1861) ;  Allgemeine  individual.     Examples  occur  in  numerous  alga 

Geschichte    der    Musik    (1863-65);    IUustrierte  (OBdogonium),  and  also  in  certain  diatoms.    See 

Geschichte  der  deutschen  Musik   (2d  ed.  1892) ;  Growth. 

and  the  biographies  of  various  composers.     He        BEL  APSE,  The;  ob  Virtue  in  Danger.    A 

also  composed  an  oratorio,  Wittekind,  two  operas,  comedy  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  produced  in  1697. 

symphonies,  chamber  music,  and  songs.  It  was  written  as  a  sequel  to  Cibber's  Lovers  Last 

i>T.Tm-oni7    ,*  tl  a  v      •  *v  7  jl     i  Shift,  and  was  very  popular  throughout  the  eigh- 

KEITBOK    (from   Dutch   netbok    reedbuck,  ^^  ^  ft^8  imitated  by  Lee  in  A 

from  net,  reed  -f  bok,  buck).    One  of  the  small  M      of  Qual>     (mfl)    ftnd  recast  £     sheridan 

antelopes,  called  by  English  sportsmen  in  Africa  ft9  A  £*  f0  ^rv6orotl^  (1777).    Voltaire  used 

reedbucks.'     See  Reedbuck.  it  ftg  the  bagig  of  Le  Comte  ^  Bour80ufle  ( 1734) . 

BEJ,   ra'y',   Mikolaj    (1505-69).     A   Polish  Later  versions   were   made  by  Hollingshead   in 

poet  and  prose  writer,  born  in  the  Ukraine.    He  Man  of  Quality   ( 1870)   and  Buchanan  in  Miss 

was  more   than   sixty   years   of   age   before   he  Tomboy  (1890). 

produced  his  principal  poem,  Zwierciadlo  ("The  RELAPSING  FEVEB  (from  Lat.  relapsus, 
Mirror,"  1567,  reprinted  in  1829).  Nine  years  p.p.  0f  relabi,  to  fall  back,  from  re-,  back  again, 
previously  his  Wizerunek  wlasny  zywota  czUh  anew  +  labi,  to  slip),  Famine  Fever,  or  Ferris 
triefea  poczciwego  ("Picture  of  an  Honorable  Recurrens.  A  specific  infectious  and  contagious 
Man,"  1558,  reprinted  at  Warsaw,  1881-88)  had  disease,  generally  occurring  in  epidemics,  and  due 
appeared,  and  besides  metrical  Polish  transla-  to  a  micro-organism,  the  spirochceta  Obermeieri. 
tions  of  the  Psalms  (1533),  Postylla  Polska  This  organism  is  a  spirillum,  about  ^  of  an 
(Gospel  Commentaries,  1556),  and  a  catechism,  inch  in  length,  and  undergoing  constant  move- 
he  published  Zywot  Jdzefa  (1545),  Zwierzyniee  ments  of  a  rotary  or  lashing  character.  The  dis- 
(1562),  and  Figliki  (1568).  A  stout  Calvinist,  ease  occurs  in  times  of  famine  and  flourishes  un- 
he  wrote  much  in  defense  of  his  chosen  creed  and  der  conditions  of  overcrowding,  dirt,  and  poverty, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  use  Polish  as  a  literary  Individuals  in  constant  contact  with  the  disease, 
language.    His  prose  shows  the  language  in  its  as  physicians,  nurses,  and  clergymen,  are  often 
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attacked.    The  peculiar  nature  of  the  malady  was  included  vary  according  to  the  jurisdiction.    It 

pointed  out  by  Henderson  in  1842  and  by  Sir  W.  is  popularly  employed  to  describe  all  family  eon- 

Jenner,   1849  to   1851.     Their  views  have  since  nections  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  the  law  will 

been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  specific  recognize  this  use  of  the  word  where  it  is  evident 

micro-organism  by  Obermeier.  a  person  so  intended  to  employ  it.    See  Affbtctt; 

The  period  of  incubation  of  relapsing  fever  av-  Consanguinity;  Lineal.    See  also  Blackstooe's 

erages  from  4  to  10  days.    The  fever  begins  sud-  Commentaries. 

denly   with    a   chill    or    rigor    accompanied   by  BELATIONSHIP.    The  exact  degree  of  affin- 

frontal  headache,  and  pams  in  the  back  and  limbs  tit    ^^    ^          k        chordg  ^J  u^   fa 

The  temperature  may  be  103°  or  104°  F.,  and  Temperament 

mounts  on  the  succeeding  days  to  105°  or  even  * 

108°.  The  general  condition  remains  much  the  REL A T l v XT X  (from  Lat.  relativus,  having 
same  for  about  a  week,  except  that  the  symptoms  reference  or  relation),  Law  of.  In  its  most  gen- 
increase  in  severity.  Little  sleep  is  obtained,  eral  form,  the  law,  as  given  by  Stumpf,  is  that 
but  the  mind  remains  clear  until  near  the  end  of  the  relation  of  sensations  to  one  another 
the  paroxysm,  when  delirium  supervenes.  When  is  essential  to  their  very  existence;  so  that 
all  the  symptoms  are  at  the  height,  crisis  sud-  black,  e.g.  can  be  sensed  only  in  opposition 
denly  occurs  in  5  to  7  days,  with  profuse  perspira-  to  white,  or  at  least  only  in  distinction  from  a 
tion  and  a  rapid  abatement  of  -suffering.  Con-  grayer  or  blacker  black ;  a  tone  or  noise  only  as 
valescence  now  sets  in  and  is  permanent  in  many  alternating  with  other  tones  or  noises,  or  with 
cases.  In  others  the  patient  feels  comparatively  complete  silence,  and  so  on — while  every  sensa- 
well,  but  very  weak  until  about  fourteen  days  tion  will  disappear  under  the  operation  of  uni- 
from  the  initial  attack  or  seven  days  after  the  form  and  continuous  stimulation.  Simple  as  this 
crisis,  when  he  is  again  seized  with  chills  and  statement  looks,  it  is  capable  of  many  interpreta- 
fever,  and  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  is  re-  tions,  none  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  unexcep- 
peated.    This  relapse  is  usually  shorter  than  the  tionable. 

first  paroxysm,  and  permanent  recovery  follows  The  grain  of  truth  which  Stumpf  finds  in  the 

it  in  the  majority  of  cases.  doctrine  is  that  the  presence  of  sensation  in  the 

The  spirilla  are  always  present  in  the  blood  adult  consciousness  is  almost  without  exception 
during  the  paroxysms  and  increase  in  number  as  connected  with  certain  judgments  of  its  relation 
.the  fever  progresses.  They  disappear  at  the  crisis  to  other  ideas.  And  these  judgments  (apprehen- 
and  remain  absent  until  near  the  advent  of  the  sions,  apperceptions),  if  they  cannot  alter  the 
relapse.  During  this  period  they  may  be  found  in  content  of  sensation,  can  at  least  render  it  con- 
the  spleen  and  bone  marrow  (as  proved  by  experi-  f usable  with  other  contents  not  now  sensed, 
ments  on  monkeys ) ,  where  they  probably  break  Wundt,  on  the  other  hand,  has  consistently  main- 
down  and  leave  spores  which  germinate  and  thus  tained  that  our  mental  life  is  governed  by  a  law 
produce  the  organisms  which  determine  the  re-  of  relativity,  such  that  every  phase  of  present  ex- 
lapse,  perience  is  conditioned  not  only  by  other  phases 

No  treatment  has  succeeded  in  shortening  the  of  the  same  experience,  but  also  by  the  whole 
paroxysms  or  preventing  the  recurrence  of  a  re-  past  history  of  consciousness.  The  laws  of  mind 
lapse ;  and  although  certain  drugs,  such  as  qui-  at  large  are  of  two  classes :  laws  of  relativity  and 
nine,  carbolic  acid,  and  iodine,  arrest  the  move-  laws  of  development.  Under  the  heading  of  rela- 
ments  of  the  spirillum  outside  the  body,  they  tivity  we  have  (1)  the  law  of  psychical  result- 
have  no  influence  when  given  as  remedies.  Treat-  ants,  which  affirms  that  every  mental  complex 
ment  must  be  symptomatic.  Sponging  with  tepid  shows  properties  which,  once  given,  can  be  under- 
water or  packing  in  wet  sheets  will  give  tempo-  stood  from  the  attributes  of  its  elements,  but 
rary  relief  when  the  fever  is  very  high,  and  head-  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  sum 
ache  may  be  relieved  by  cold  applications.  Dur-  of  those  attributes.  (2)  The  law  of  rela- 
ing  the  severe  perspiration  of  the  crisis  the  pa-  tions  asserts  that  every  dissection  of  a  eon- 
tient  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  the  scious  whole  into  its  constituent  terms  is  an  act 
tendency  to  collapse  must  be  met  by  additional  of  relating  analysis.  Finally,  (3)  the  law  of 
coverings,  hot  bottles,  and  diffusible  stimulants,  psychical  contrasts  maintains  that  mental  pro- 
For  the  severe  pains  opium  or  morphine  is  given,  cesses  of  opposed  direction  mutually  reinforce  one 
Cooling  drinks  and  gentle  saline  laxatives  in-  another.  The  laws  of  mental  development  are 
crease  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  During  con-  ( 1 )  the  law  of  mental  growth,  the  application  of 
valescence,  fresh  air,  good  food,  and  tonic  medi-  the  law  of  resultants;  (2)  the  law  of  heterogony 
cines  are  indicated.  The  disease  is  rare  in  this  of  ends,  based  upon  the  laws  of  resultants  and  of 
country,  no  epidemics  having  appeared  since  1869,  relations;  and  (3)  the  law  of  development  by 
when  it  prevailed  extensively  in  New  York  and  opposites,  which  applies  the  law  of  contrasts. 
Philadelphia.  It  is  common  in  India,  where  favor-  Consult:  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie  (Leipzig,  1883) ; 
able  conditions  for  its  development  seem  always  Riehl,  Dcr  philosophische  Kriticismus,  vol.  ii. 
to  be  present.  (ib.,  1879-87)  ;  Preyer,  Elemente  der  reinen  Em- 

RELATIONS     (Lat.    relatio,    relation,    ref-  tt^rlnJ 

erpncp    reDort    restoration    from  re-    baric  airaln  ohol°gy    (trans.    Leipzig,    1897);    id.,    Physwlo- 

erence    report,  restoration,  irom  re-,  back  again,  .    ^  Psychologie    (4th   ed.,   ib.,    1893)  ;   H5ff- 

anew  +  latus,  p.p.  assigned  to,  ferre,  to  bear,     j.       >»  *>•         *Y»      «.  i  o       nLL_*«.f«« 

carrv)       In  law    technical! v    such  kindred  of  a  dln£'  0utUne9  °f  Psychology;  Spencer,  Principles 

carry),     in  law,  technically,  such  kindred  of  a  -  Psychology  (London,  1881) ;  Bain,  The  Senses 

person  as  may  be  entitled  to  share  in  his  personal  '  t  T  ,7?,    #  /*u     iq«q\ 

estate  under  the  statute  of  distributions  in  force  ana  the  lntellect  <lb»  1WJ»>- 

in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  "RELEASE.     In  the  most  general  sense,  any 

word   is  called   in  question.     The  word,   there-  act,  event,  or  instrument  by  which  a  legal  right 

fore,  is  employed  in  a  wider  sense  in  some  juris-  is  discharged.    In  this  sense  of  the  term  a  right 

dictions  than  in  others,  and  the  classes  of  persons  of  action  based  upon  a  personal  tort  may  be  re- 
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leased  by  the  death  of  the  tortfeasor,  or  a  debt  the  International  yacht  races  of  1903.    She  was 

released   by  the  discharge  in  bankruptcy  of  the  built  by  Herreshoff,  for  a  syndicate  of  American 

debtor  as  well  as  a  bond  or  a  right  of  entry  upon  yachtsmen,  represented  by  C.  Oliver  Iselin.    Her 

land  released  by  the  deed  of  the  person  claiming  measurements   were:     Length   over   all,    143.69; 

the  right.    Lord  Coke,  in  his  commentary  upon  water   line,   89.66;   sail   area  as   per  rule,    16,- 

Littleton,  enumerates  a  considerable  number  and  159.45;  sail  area,  127.12.    Owing  to  her  large  sail 

variety  of  releases  in  vogue  in  his  day,  most  of  area   she   was   required  to  give   the   challenger 

which  have,  in  the  growing  simplification  of  the  Shamrock  III.    (q.v.)    a  time  allowance  of  one 

law  of  real  property,  become  obsolete.    We  may,  minute  and  fifty-seven  seconds.     She  was  sailed 

perhaps,   conveniently   distinguish   two  separate  by  Captain  Barr,  the  skipper  of  the  old  Columbia, 

and  distinct  types  of  releases  as  still  existing,  and  defeated  her  opponent  in  the  first  three  races 

viz.  the  ordinary  release  of  a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  series  as  follows:     August  22d,  by  7  min- 

and  the  release  of  an  interest  in  or  claim  to  land,  utes  and  3  seconds,  corrected  time ;  August  26th, 

The  former  of  these  may  be  effected  by  act  of  by  1  minute  and  19  seconds,  corrected  time;  Sep- 

the  parties,  or  by  operation  of  law — as  where  a  tember  3,  the  challenger  got  lost  in  the  fog  and 

contract  for  personal  services  is  terminated  by  did  not  finish  the  race.    Reliance  alone  completed 

the  death  of  a  party  thereto.    At  common  law,  the  course. 

however,  the  forgiveness  of  a  debt,  whether  com-  ,»-,-»*<«  ,^-n    -r.        t-        *        T   j.      »•     • 

plete  or  partial,  is  not  legallv  binding  if  made  HBL10B  (OF    Fr.  relxque,  from  Lat. rehquuE, 

by  parol  or  simple  contract,  but  requires  a  re-  remains,  from  reltnquere,  to  leave  behind,  from 

leasi  under  seal  to  render  it  effectual  and  irrev-  ™S  ba<*  again,  anew  +  hn^uere,  to  leave,  Gk. 

ocaj)|e  Aelrreiv,  letpexn,  Skt.  no,  to  leave).    In  ecclesias- 

The"  second  form  of  release  above  referred  to  tical  W  the  remains  of  the  bodies  of  saints; 

is  best  described  as  a  form  of  conveyance  of  real  J^.1"*^  obJf*J  connected  with  the  earthly 

property    at    common    law.      Its    distinguishing  life  of  Christ  or  of  the  saints.    At  an  early  period 

characteristic    is    the    fact    that    it    is    in    and  mir?cl<* >  •»  described  ai «  connected  with  relics, 

bv    itself    not    available    for    effecting    a    con-  as  m  the  Old  Testament    (II.  Kings  xui.  21). 

veyance     to    a    stranger,    i.e.    to    one    having  Samt  *»*"*?  *»■  °*  a  ^ [m*n*  ?&*  beuW 

no     interest    in    the    land     in    question     (for  restored  by  his  touching  the  bodies  of  the  mar- 

which  purpose  the  feoffment  or  the  grant  must  *vr8  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and  similar  won- 

be  resorted  to),  but  only  to  one  in  privity  of  ders  a™  detailed  by  other  saints.     Altars  were 

estate,  i.e.  having  ah  interest  with  the  releasor  e?rlv  ««W  over  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  and 

in  the  same  parcel  of  land,  as  a  wife  to  the  hus-  the    present    practice    of    the    Roman    Catholic 

band's  grantee,  or  a  landlord,  remainderman,  or  Church  requires  the  inclusion  of  some  relic  or 

person  asserting  any  other  claim  in  relation  to  »«»  wlthm  every  altar  to  be  consecrated, 

the  premises  to  a  tenant  in  possession.    The  act  The  veneration  of  relics  found  no  important 

of  the  tenant  in  giving  up  his  estate  to  the  land-  «*ly  adversary.     One  of  the  treatises  of  Saint 

lord  is  not  a  release,  but,  involving  as  it  does  a  Je™me'  "*deed,  is  directed  against  the  objections 

transfer  of  the  possession,  is  conceived  of  as  of  a  °*  Vigilantius  on  this  point;  but  even  the  Icono- 

totally  different  character,  and  is  effected  by  a  clasts,  while  vehemently  repudiating  the  use  of 

distinct  form  of  conveyance,  called  a  surrender.  images,  admitted  the  veneration  of  relics,  and, 

In  this  form  of  a  conveyance  of  the  landlord's  with  the  exception  of  the  Waldenses,  Wiclif,  and 

estate   to   his   tenant  in  possession   the   release  some    others,    it    was    practically    unchallenged 

played   a   distinguished  part  in  the   history  of  «ntU   the   sixteenth   century,   when   Protestants 

conveyancing.    In  the  effort  to  attain  to  a  sim-  generally  repudiated  it  entirely  as  superstitious, 

pier  and  less  notorious  method  of  conveying  free-  Th«  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  connects  the 

hold    estates    than    the    ancient   and    cumbrous  question  with  the  general  one  of  the  veneration 

process  of  livery  of  seisin,  the  lease  and  release  to  be  paid  to  the  saints,  and  regards  the  relics 

were  ingeniously  combined  in  a  single  transaction,  of   the   saints   not   as   possessing   any   intrinsic 

Thus,  if  the  land  to  be  sold  by  A  to  B  was  first  virtue,  but  as  instruments  through  which  God 

leased  to  B  for  a  year,  B  would  by  taking  pos-  bestows  benefits  on  men.    Various  alleged  relics 

session    of    the    land    come    into    the    requisite  of  Mohammed  and  other  Moslem  worthies  are 

privity  of  estate  with  A  to  enable  the  latter  to  preserved  at  Mecca,  Medina,  Constantinople,  and 

complete  the  transfer  of  title  by  releasing  his  other  places ;  and  several  sanctuaries  in  India  are 

reversion  to  B.     See  Blackstone  and  Kent,  Com-  supposed  to  be   the   resting-places   of   relics   of 

mentaries;  and  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Buddha.     See  Saint;  Cross;  Holt  Coat;  Pil- 

Property;  Lease  and  Release;  Conveyance;  gmm- 

Deed;  Grant.  BEJJECT  PLANTS    (OF.   relict,  from  Lat. 

Analogous  to  the  first  form  of  release  above  relict  us,    p.p.    of   reltnquere,   to   leave   behind), 

described,  but  still  operating  as  a  common-law  Plants  of  very  restricted  distribution,  but  for- 

conveyance,  is  its  use  to  convey  doubtful  or  pre-  merly  more  widespread.     For  example,  the  big 

carious  interests  in  land  or  rights  in  land  which  trees  of  California  are  the  remnants  of  a  former 

do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  estates,  as  a  con-  widely  distributed  group.    The  term  may  also  be 

tingent   remainder   to   the   freeholder   who   was  applied  locally  to  species  which  belong  to  a  for- 

seised  of  the  land,  or  the  right  of  a  disseisee  to  mer  topographic  condition  when  they  were  abun- 

the  disseisor  or  other  person  seised  of  the  land.  dant.       Naturally      or      artificially      reclaimed 

See  Disseisin  ;  Entry,  Right  of  ;  Remainder.  swamps  may  yet  retain  isolated  relict  plants. 

In  form  the  deed  of  release  is  substantially  «-iTT^,«,   /T   j.       »                    x       *     •     -j     a 

reproduced  in  the  modern  quitclaim  deed.     See  *?LP*  <***•  relev^mentum)      An  incident 

Quitclaim  °*  *"e  *eudftl  tenure  of  lands.     It  consisted  m 

the  obligation  of  the  heir  to  redeem  the  land 

BEItlANCE.    An  American  racing  yacht,  and  from  the  lord  of  whom  it  was  held,  in  order  to 

the  successful  defender  of  the  America's  Cup  in  make  good  his  right  of  inheritance.    Unlike  the 
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more  burdensome  incidents  of  wardship  and  mar-  oeived  relief  in  a  purely  plastic  seme  and  achieved 

riage,   it  attached   not   only   to   lands   held   by  the     highest     mastery     of     it.      Distinguishing 

knight's  service,  but  was  levied  equally  on  the  strictly  between  high  and  low  relief,  they  u^l 

heir  of  socage   lands.     Originally  of   indefinite  the  former  between  the  triglyphs,   and  in  the 

amount  and  depending  largely  on  the  arbitrary  tympana  of  the  temples,  but  the  latter  in  friezes, 

will  of  the  lord,  it  was  at  an  early  period  fixed  grave   stones,   and  the   like.     Purely   decorative 

and  regulated  by  statute.      Of  all  the  incidents  principles  were  strictly  followed,  the  space  being 

of  feudal  tenure,  it  had  the  longest  life,  not  only  adequately  filled,  the  background  never  caned, 

surviving  the  gradual  disappearance  of  military  and  the  heads  of  the  figures  at  the  same  height. 

tenures,  out  being  expressly  saved  in  the  statute  ( See  Isogepholy.  )     During  the  Hellenistic  period 

of  12  Charles  II.  (1660),  which  abolished  tenure  a   more   picturesque   and   dramatic   composition 

in  chivalry  and  relieved  all  tenures  of  their  more  was  practiced,  and  subjects  were  carved  in  th» 

burdensome  incidents.      The  right  of  relief  was  backgrounds— a  practice  which  in  Roman  times 

never  expressly  abrogated,  but  it  has  fallen  into  degenerated  into  the  use  of  several  different  planes 

desuetude  in  England,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  reliefs.     Picturesque  relief  attained  its  mcKt 

that  it  was  ever  exercised  in  the  United  States,  perfect  development  at  Florence  during  the  Re 

See  Feudal  Tenure;  Incident.  naissance,  in  such  works  as  the  Baptistery  doors  of 

BELIEF  SCTTLPTTOE.    That  form  of  sculp-  ghiberW  mirf  tte  inarbte  ralptt  of  SmU  Cr»  ^ 

ture   in   which   the   objects   represented   project  Benedetto  da  Majano.     In  these  works  all  the 

from  the  surface  or  background     In  the  fine  arts  3nitw,°f   fS^  eJ"?tf  <^.  ^VT" 

the  term  relief  is  used  to  signify  any  projection  duc^:     D°natello,  £uca.  della  R?^ia  and  oth<:r 

of  figures  from   the  surface;    it   is   so  used  in  J^P*™    «£  .<*e    Renaissance    followed   plastic 

painting  for  the  apparent   projection  of   forms  ,aw?  more  Jtnctlv'  but  during  the  entire  Baroque 

and  masses  from  the  background,  in  architecture  1*™$  P^turesque  principles  prevailed  to  such 

for  projection  of  decoration,   and  in  a  similar  «  «*«*  *•  *°  Prf  J^de  ™*  Tet±  stTle  of  ri[lef' 

manner  in  ceramics,  goldsmith's  work,  etc.     The  At  *he  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Thor- 

term  is,  however,  mostly  employed  to  reference  vald8en'  Y*?™*  Jf  Kthe,  study  °*  A"1C  *»" 

to  sculpture.    Relief  sculpture  differs  from  sculp-  nionuments    brought  back  reliefs  to  its  proper 

ture  in  the  round  in  that  it  is  attached  to  the  P1"*"  fu£tloIV    Since_that  <***  exfllen*  wW 

background,  from  which  the  latter  stands  free,  work  has  been  done  in  Europe  by  modern  German 

bein|  visible  from  all  sides.     It  is  not  always  ™W*m    like    Ranch    and    Rietsche     and   by 

possible,  however,  to  distinguish  the  boundaries  ZTe*^m*?>*lke  J"lea  Dal?UJ  *?  k  ™ 

between  these  two  chief  classes  of  sculpture.   See  Umted  State*.     The  preaent  tendency    however, 

Sculpture  ia      ne^ec^  *>ne  distinction  between  high  and  low 

The  two'principal  varieties  of  relief  sculpture  relief   and   to   give   rather   undue   emphasis  to 

are:   high  relief,  usually  known  by  the  Italian  P,ctonal  qualities, 
name  alto-relievo    (q.v.),  in  which  the  objects        REIjIEF  SYHOD.     See  Pbesbttebianisu. 

project  strongly  from  the  background;  and  low  BBLKKI0  mbd^cI  (Lat.,  A  Physician's  Re- 
rehef  (Italian,  basso-relievo;  French,  bas-relte-  ,.  .  *  *  ^^  ,  ^  o*  ^ri  ^~*^ 
1,0),  a  surface  ornamentation  in  which  the  pro-  UK!")-  A  PJJ"  work  by  S,  ^  Brown 
jection  is  very  slight.  Midway  between  the  two  <16??>-  Written  about  1635  but  not  for  pub- 
is semi-relief  (Italian,  mezzo-relievo;  French,  J"*?0*-  "*"*  was  necessitated  by  an  unau- 
demi-relief) ,  in  which  the  figures  are  fully  thonzed  edition  m  1642,  this  prose  poem  is  the 
rounded,  but  without  detached  portions.  Stiac-  derout  musing  of  a  scholar  and  man  of  science. 
ciato  (Italian,  crushed,  flattened)  is  the  slightest  and  withal  a  mystic,  who  sought  a  Divine  pres- 
form  of  relief,  being  little  more  than  scratchings  «J«  m  nature  and  in  all  conditions  of  his  own 
upon  the  surface,  while  in  the  hollow  relief  ™e-  The  first  part  treats  of  Faith  and  Hope. 
(havo-relievo)  (q.v.)  the  contours  of  the  figures  The  ■«*»?•  <»  Chanty,  shows  a  tolerance  un- 
are  carved  below  the  surface  of  the  background.  U8ual  m  that  ^ 

In  nearly  all  relief  work  figures  and  background  REUGION  (Lat.  reUgio,  probably  from  re- 
are  of  the  same  material,  though  there  are  some  ligare,  to  bind  fast,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew 
examples  to  the  contrary  in  best  Greek  art,  and  -f-  ligare,  to  bind),  Comparative.  The  science 
in  Chinese  and  Japanese  decorative  work.  The  which  treats  of  religions  from  an  historical  and 
materials  generally  used  in  larger  relief  work  comparative  point  of  view.  Its  methods  are  first 
are  marble,  bronze  and  sometimes  terra  cotta,  descriptive,  then  historical,  and  finally  compara- 
and  in  smaller  decorative  work  the  precious  tive.  The  descriptive  part  of  comparative  reli- 
metal  and  stones,  enamel,  ivory,  wood,  etc.,  are  gion  discusses  in  detail  the  actual  phenomena, 
more  common.  Reliefs  were  almost  universally  or  any  particular  phenomenon,  presented  by  re- 
colored  by  the  Egyptians  and  in  classical  antiquity  ligions,  and  includes  treatments  of  individual  re- 
and  partly  in  early  Christian  art.  This  practice  ligions.  Even  in  such  an  individual  discussion. 
prevailed  in  wood,  terra  cotta  and  stucco  work  the  comparative  method  must  be  employed  if  the 
during  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  periods,  while  phenomena  presented  by  the  religion  in  question 
marble  and  stone  were  not  usually  colored.  are  to  be  correctly  interpreted.  While  the  de- 
HiSTORY.  Relief  is  that  form  of  sculpture  scriptive  part  of  the  science  is  confined,  strictly 
which  most  resembles  painting,  with  which  it  speaking,  to  the  statics  of  religion,  that  is.  to 
has  composition  and  perspective  in  common.  In  the  phenomena  observable  at  any  specified  time, 
the  history  of  relief  work,  therefore,  the  prac-  the  historical  aspect  considers  the  development 
tice  has  swayed  between  purely  plastic  and  pic-  of  a  single  faith  from  its  origin  or  from  its 
torial  principles.  Relief  was  practiced  contem-  earliest  ascertainable  manifestation  to  its  ex- 
poraneously  with  sculpture  in  the  round  by  the  tinction,  or  absorption  into  other  religion*,  or 
early  culture  peoples,  like  the  Babylonians,  the  latest  development  which  it  has  attained. 
Assyrians,  and  Hittites.  The  Egyptians  made  a  The  historical  side  of  comparative  religion,  there- 
very  wide  use  of  cavo-relievo.    The  Greeks  con-  fore,   is   evolutionary   in   character.     The  cam* 
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parative  study  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  from    chance    allusions    scattered    through    the 
may,  technically,  be  static.    The  value  of  such  an  canonical  works.     There  is  also  a  marked  ten- 
investigation  is,  however,  so  much  inferior  sci-  dency  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  investiga- 
entifically   to   evolutionary   comparison   that   it  tors  of  religion  to  interpret  foreign  religions  in 
may  practically  be  ignored.     By  far  the  greater  terms  of  their  own,  thus  leading  to  false  iden- 
number  of  investigations  make  their  studies  of  tifications   and   to   attributions   of    concepts   to 
comparative  religion  historical  or  evolutionary,  religions   which    they   may   not   contain.      The 
Such   discussions  alone  lead  to  the  final  object  student  of  religion  must  also  guard  against  mis- 
of  the  science.    This  object  is  to  investigate  the  taking  an  idea  previously  imported  into  a  re- 
nature  and  development  of  religious  beliefs  and  ligion   from   a   foreign   source    for   an   integral 
to  discover  if  possible  the  origin  of  religion  itself,  part  of  the  faith  which  he  studies. 
Comparative  religion  therefore  ranks  as  one  of  Classification  of  Religions.    Still  more  dif- 
the  historical  sciences.  ficult  than  definition  of  religions  is  classification. 
Definition  of  Religion.     Nowhere  is  defini-  While  one  may  make  rough  distinctions  between 
tion  more  difficult  than  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  various   religions,   hard   and   fast    lines   of    de- 
The  manifestations  are  so  varied,  and  the  causes,  marcation   can   seldom   be   drawn,   for  religions 
where  they  can  be  traced,  are  so  complex,  that  often  overlap  one  another  in  attributes  common 
almost   no   definition   of   religion  can   be  given  to  both.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  classify  a  religion 
which    is   altogether   free   from   objection.     The  according  to  its  salient  feature.     To  say  that 
definition  which  seems  on  the  whole  least  open  Greek  religion  is  the  cult  of  the  beautiful,  or 
to  adverse  criticism  is  as  follows:     Religion  is  that  Roman  religion  is  legalistic,  or  that  Ameri- 
the  view  held  by  man  of  an  intelligent  beinp  or  can  religions  are  animistic,  does  not  adequately 
beings  which  is  or  are,  or  which  he  conceives  to  describe  them,  for  they  represent  the  culmina- 
be,  superhuman,  and  of  the  relation,  modifiable  tions  of  long  evolutions,  in  which  many  factors 
by  his   own  agency  in  certain  respects  and  by  from  many  sources  have  cooperated.     Animism, 
certain    means,   which   her  sustains   toward   the  totem  ism,    ghost- worship,    nature-worship,     and 
being    or   beings    in   question.      This   definition  other  factors,  all  combine  in  different  proportions, 
recognizes  the  two-fold  aspect  of  religion,  which  Several  classifications,  however,  have  been  pro- 
accounts  for  part  of  the  complexity  of  religious  posed.     Of  them  all,  the  most  simple  and  the 
phenomena,   the    theoretical   and   the   practical,  most  worthless  divides  religions  into  true  and 
The  theoretical  side  of  religion  is  the  view  held  false,  the  first  class  holding  the  single  religion 
by  man  regarding  the  nature  and  character  of  adopted  by  him   who   makes   the   classification, 
the  superhuman  being  or  beings  in  which  he  be-  the  latter  class  containing  all  the  rest.     There 
lieves.     The  practical  side  is  the  power  which  are  a  number  of  other  classifications  which  are 
such   being  or  beings  exert  over  him  and  the  equally   unsatisfactory.     Among   these   may   be 
power  which  he  has  or  may  acquire  over  them,  enumerated  the  division  of  religions  on  a  lin- 
Univebsality   of   Religion.     The   statement  guistic  basis  into  Indo-Germanic,   Semitic,  and 
which  is  still  made,  though  with  decreasing  fre-  Turanian.     This  classification,  proposed  by  Max 
quency,  that  there  are  races  or  tribes  without  Mttller,  proceeds  on  the  false  premise  that  reli- 
religion  is  almost  certainly  false.     It  may  be  gion  and  linguistic  affinity  are  one.    A  religion 
true  that  many  peoples  seem  to  possess  no  re-  may  indeed  originate  in  a  certain  race,  but  it 
ligion,    either    because    these    religions    are    so  may  spread  with  equal  facility  to  other  races, 
obscure  as  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  because  they  and  even  to  other  climates  and  entirely  different 
are  contemptuously  rejected  as  false.     Yet  even  systems  of  civilization.     The  division  into  na- 
the  scientific  investigator  may  be  misled  in  this  tional  and  universal  or  international  religions, 
matter.    In  the  first  place,  the  person  questioned  advocated  by  Kuenen,  is  also  objectionable,  since 
as  to  his  religion  may  not,  and  in  the  case  of  there  is  no  real  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
savages  often  does  not,  understand  the  questions  two.     Comparatively  primitive  religions  may  be 
which   are  asked  him.     His  answers,  therefore,  international,  on  account  both  of  their  catholicity 
are  misleading.     It  must   also  he   remembered  and  of  the  absence  of  any  national  idea,  while 
that  one  questioned  concerning  his  religion  will  very  advanced  religions,  as  Zoroastrianism,  may 
sometimes  willfully  give  a  false  answer,  either  be    strictly    national,    although    apparently    in- 
because  he  regards  the  inquiry  as  foolish,  im-  tended  to  be  international  in  scope.     Hegel  at- 
pertinent,  or  tiresome,  or  because  he  does  not  tempted  a  classification,  in  four  divisions.    The 
dare  to  reveal  his  religion.     In  giving  a  knowl-  most   primitive   faiths,   or  nature   religions,   he 
edge  of  his  religion,  one  gives  a  part  of  himself,  regarded  as  spontaneous.     To  them  he  opposed 
and  the  power  thus  gained  by  another  may  be  the   religions   of   spiritual   individuality,   which 
used  to  his  own  detriment.     If  these  obstacles  was  differentiated  from  nature  religions  by  the 
to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  a  religion  exist  in  presence  of  reason  and  meditation.     Within  the 
the  case  of   living  faiths,   they  hold  to  a  far  religions   of   spiritual    individualities   there   are 
greater  degree  in  the  study  of  extinct  religions  three  divisions:     First,  the  religion  of  majesty, 
or  extinct  phases  of  them.     The  ancient  writers  where  the  divine  overwhelms  the  human;  second, 
who  describe  foreign  religions  were  either  little  the  religion  of  beauty,  where  the  divine  blends 
acquainted     with     them     and     unscientifically  with  the  human;  and  third,  the  religion  of  de- 
trained, as  were  even  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  sign,  where  a  divine  purpose  in  the  universe  is 
or  were   contemptuous    and    unsympathetic,    as  recognized.    The  increased  knowledge  of  the  evo- 
was   Tacitus.      Moreover,   the    sacred   books   of  lution  of  religion   since  Hegel's  time   has  ren- 
religions  give  us  only  a  partial  view  of  their  dered  this  view  of  his  useless.     A  marked  ad- 
own  faiths.     They  represent  only  the  officially  vance  was  the  classification  of  Hartmann,  who 
sanctioned  religion,  while  the  popular  deviations  made  a  broad  division  into  naturalism  and  su- 
from  these  book-religions  are  either  ignored  al-  pranaturalism.     Naturalism  is  characterized  by 
together,  or  mentioned  with  disparagement  and  a  belief  that  deities  rule  in  the  world  and  re- 
hostility,    or    must    be    partially    reconstructed  quire  material  representations,  while  in  supra- 
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naturalism  the  deities  rule  over  the  world,  and  problem.  It  is,  moreover,  a  question  whether 
are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  representation,  pre-cultural  man,  uninfluenced  by  cultural  races, 
In  the  former  class  are  primitive  religions  and  however  primitive,  now  exists.  Only  within  corn- 
such  advanced  ones  as  the  Greek,  Roman,  Teu-  parativelv  recent  times  has  the  intercommunica- 
tonic,  and  Egyptian,  while  in  the  second  cate-  tion  of  ideas  between  the  less  civilized  races  both 
gory  come,  among  others,  Buddhism,  Judaism,  of  ancient  and  modern  times  received  due  recog- 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  final  stage  is  a  nition.  Even  the  most  primitive  religions  known, 
monism  where  the  absolute  spirit  is  a  unity  such  as  the  Australian,  belong  to  tribes  which 
which  is  the  absolute  source  and  being  of  the  have  begun  the  cultural  stage.  We  are  reduced, 
universe.  The  chief  weakness  of  the  system  is  therefore,  for  our  knowledge  of  savage  religions 
the  tendency  already  noted  to  characterize  re-  to  deductions  which  may  be  made  from  more 
ligions  only  by  salient  features,  without  taking  advanced  cults,  especially  those  of  primitive 
into  account  phases  equally  important  though  peoples.  This  uncertainty  is  the  more  unfor- 
less  obtrusive.  A  classification  which  combines  tunate,  since  it  is  here  if  anywhere,  from  a  seien- 
the  historical  and  philosophical  points  of  view  tific  point  of  view,  that  we  are  to  seek  the  origin 
was  prepared  by  Reville.  Making  a  broad  divi-  or  origins  of  religion.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
sion  into  polytheistic  and  monotheistic  religions,  of  this  most  primitive  stage  seems  to  be  that 
he  included  in  the  first  category  primitive  na-  there  was  probably  an  innate  germ  of  religious 
ture  religions,  animism,  and  fetishism.  These  thought,  a  vague  personification  of  the  powers 
were  followed  by  national  mythological  religions,  of  nature,  and  the  first  beginnings  of  a  belief  in 
such  as  the  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Teu-  ghosts. 

tonic,   Celtic,   Greek,  and  Roman.     The  fourth        Turning  to  the  religions  of  primitive  culture, 
stage  is  characterized  by  the  legal  element,  as  we  find  a  wide  range  of  cults  in  all  parts  of  the 
seen  in  Brahmanism,  and  here  he  also  reckoned  world,  of  most  varied  grades.    Among  the  most 
the  Chinese  systems  of  Confucius  and  Lao  Tse.  important  may  be  mentioned  the  Polynesian  and 
The  highest  point  of  polytheism  was  reached  in  Australian,  the  diverse  native  religions  of  Africa, 
his    opinion    by    Buddhism.      The    monotheistic  the  Finno-Tataric,  many  phases  of  Hindu  reli- 
religions,  which  compose  his  second  main  divi-  ofon,    especially    among    the    Dravidians,    the 
sion,  are  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Chris-  Mongolian  Shamanism,  the  ancient  Teutonic  re* 
tianity.     Against  this  classification  may  be  al-  ligions,   and  the   American   religions,   including 
leged  that  ( 1 )  there  is  no  such  sharp  dividing  line  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.    The  diversity  of  the 
between  animism,  fetishism,  and  mythology  as  is  primitive  cults  is  evident,  ranging  from  the  rude 
here  implied,  and   (2)   the  demarcation  between  religions  of  the  Hottentots  and  Blackfellows  to 
polytheism  and  monotheism   is  evanescent.     In  the  elaborate  mythology  of  Polynesia  and  the 
the   religions   of  Egypt,   Babylonia,    India,   and  developed  ritual  and  priesthood  of  Mexico.    The 
Greece,   which   were   admittedly   polytheistic,   a  religions  of  primitive  culture,  however,  may  all 
monotheistic    trend,    especially    among    philoso-  be  characterized  by  at  least  four  points  in  com- 
phers,  was  marked,  and  conversely,  in  religions  mon:  animism  in  belief,  magic  in  practice,  and 
essentially  monotheistic,  such  as  Zoroastrianism,  in  worship  nature-worship  and  ancestor-worship, 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  reversion  to  or  sur-  Of  these  tne  most  primitive  seems  to  be  animism, 
vival  of  polytheistic  cults.     The  important  step  This  may  be  defined  as  a  belief  which  ascribes 
in  advance  in  ReVille's  classification  is  his  recog-  conscious    life    to    every   natural    object   which 
nition   of   the   importance   of   the   legal   factor,  manifests  vitality  or  force  in  any  way.     It  is 
Tiele  set  up  a  scale  of  primitive,  naturalistic,  ani-  the  theory  evolved  by  primitive  man  to  account 
mistic,  national,  polytheistic,  nomistic,  and  uni-  for  the  various  natural  phenomena  by  which  he 
versal  religions.     This  scheme  later  was  some-  is  surrounded.    The  ascription  of  life  analogous 
what  modified  by  him,  and  he  finally  favored  a  to  his  own  to  trees,  rivers,  fire,  and  the  like  i3 
division   into   nature    religions   and   ethical    re-  not  necessarily  religious  in  itself,  but  the  transi- 
ligions.    Still  another  classification  was  proposed  tion  from  animism  in  theory  to  animism  in  cult 
by  Jastrow.     Its  division  is  fourfold,  into  the  seems  to  involve  a  recognition  of  their  super- 
religions  of  savages,  of  primitive  culture,  of  ad-  human  powers.     If  a  river  is  endowed  with  life 
vanced  culture,  and  those  religions  whose  con-  as  is  a  man,  it  has  power  to  benefit,  as  in  irriga- 
scious   ideal   is   the   coextensiveness   of   religion  tion,  or  to  injure,  as  in  flood,  and  it  becomes 
with   life   and   complete  "harmony   between   the  necessary  either  to  propitiate  the  river  that  it 
doctrines  and   the   practices   of   religion.     This  may  be  hounteous  in  its  waters,  or  to  induce  it 
classification,  like  the  others,  is  unclear  in  the  to  refrain  from  destructive  floods.     The  primi- 
distinction  between  the  first  two  divisions,  while  tive  means  of  controlling  the  powers  of  nature  is 
the  third  and  fourth  in  like  manner  are  some-  bv  magic.     If  the  desired  results  do  not  follow 
what    arbitrary.      It    seems,    however,    superior  the  performance  of  magic,  the  fault  is  not  with 
on  the  whole  to  all  its  predecessors,  despite  the  the  magic  itself.    Either  wrong  magic  has  been 
credit  which  the  classifications  of  Tiele  and  R6-  employed   for   the  end   in   view,   or   there  is  a 
ville  deserve.    Adopting  this  system  of  Jastrow's,  strong  counter-magic  at  work,  which  must  first 
then,  with  the  modification  of  combining  his  first  be  overcome  if  possible.     For  magic  is,  in  its 
two  divisions,  the  broad  outlines  of  the  principal  last  analysis,  the  science  of  primitive  man,  the 
forms  of  religion  may  be  sketched,  while  the  de-  cause,  real  or  supposed,  of  a  given  result,  which 
tailed  treatment  both  of  individual  religions  and  must,  by  its  performance,  produce  again  the  de- 
of  numerous  special  phases  of  comparative  re-  sired  result,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  its  earn 
ligion  will  be  found  under  separate  titles.  importance  and  its  extreme  tenacity. 

The  Religions  of  Savages  and  op  Primitive        Within  the  sphere  of  religion  proper  we  have, 

Culture.    The  religion  of  the  savage,  connoting  as  common  to  all  religions  of  primitive  «lItT1fp' 

by  this  term  man  in  the  pre-cultural  stage,  is  nature- worship    and    ancestor-worship,    the   de- 

almost  impossible  to  determine.    The  difficulties  veloped   forms  of  the  beliefs  in  animBin  with 

already  enumerated  oppose  the  solution  of  this  magic  and  ghosts  with  magic  respectively.    To 
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this  same  stage  of  development  belong  some  of  in  their  later  developments,  so  in  the  religions 

the   most  important  aspects  of  religion.     As  an  of    advanced    culture    the    mythology   which    is 

evolution  of  ghost-worship  comes  the  belief  in  at    first    their    leading    feature    becomes    more 

totemism,  which  derives  whole  tribes  or  families  and  more  secondary  in  course  of  time.     In  many 

from  an  animal  or  plant.    This  animal  or  plant  instances  in  a  more  refined  community  the  old 

is   consequently  regarded  as  a  blood-relative  of  myths  are  felt  to  be  immoral.     Attempts  are, 

the   tribe  or  family  in  question,  and  therefore  therefore,  made  to  explain  away  this  immorality, 

becomes  sacrosanct,  so  that  it  is  neither  eaten,  to  which  the  masses  still  cling  tenaciously,  by 

killed,  nor  harmed  in  any  way  by  one  whose  totem  poetical,   allegorical   or   esoteric   interpretations 

it  is.    Another  mixture  of  magic  and  animism  is  as   in   the   explanations   of   the   erotic    Krishna 

seen   in   fetishism,    which    ascribes   superhuman  myths  in  India  as  mystic  portrayals  of  divine 

properties  to  material  objects.    Developments  of  iove.    Yet  these  explanations  are,  in  the  nature 

magic  are  seen  in  the  important  phenomena  of  0f  the  case,  inadequate,  and  there  is  thus  created 

taboo  and  Shamanism.     To  this  same  period  be-  a  division  between  religion  and  ethics,  which  it 

longs   the  evolution  of  the  priest.     While   the  is  the  task  of  the  next  and  final  3tage  of  religion 

savage  was  able  to  perform  his  own  religious  to  bridge  over. 

rites  the  increase  both  in  number  and  com-  The  priesthood  undergoes  a  marked  change  in 
plexity  of  sacrifices  and  magic  rites  rendered  the  rei&ion  of  advanced  culture.  In  the  previous 
necessary  the  presence  of  a  body  of  men  who  stage  the  priegtg  had  been  little  more  t^an  go_ 
stood  in  especially  close  relations  with  the  super-  betweens  between  men  and  gods.  With  the  fuller 
human  beings,  and  who  came  m  course  of  time  development  of  religious  ideality,  however,  their 
U>  have  entire  control  both  of  cult  and  religion.  place  ^  more  truly  spiritual.  Not  alone 
As  intermediaries  between  the  gods  and  men,  did  they  conge,™  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  re- 
the  priests  naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as  ^  but  they  became  the  censors  of  morals  as 
healers  of  disease  07  their  magic  arts,  and  the  well>  and  in  the  ^^  of  time  thev  made  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  was,  consequently,  prac-  important  step  of  giving  a  legalistic  form  to 
tically  in  their  possession  alone  throughout  this  religion  as  distinguished  from  its  merely  ritual- 
^li^L-  earlier  portion  of  the  istic  agpect.  Yet  side  by  side  with  the  religions 
succeeding  one.  thus  officially  recognized  which  prevailed  in 
The  Religions  op  Advanced  Cultube.  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
the  religions  of  advanced  culture,  which,  as  has  and  which  still  prevail  in  China  and  India,  there 
already  been  said,  are  closely  connected  with  was,  and  is,  a  vast  amount  of  religion  officially 
those  of  primitive  culture,  are  contained  the  unrecognized.  This,  expressed  both  in  belief  and 
religions  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  China,  custom,  is  regarded  by  the  religion  which  is 
India  (excluding  Buddhism),  Greece,  and  Rome,  formally  acknowledged  as  superstitious.  The  at- 
It  is  at  once  obvious  how  varied  are  the  spirits  titude  toward  it,  however,  is  one  rather  of  con- 
of  these  religions,  yet  there  is  one  common  fac-  tempt  than  of  hostility.  Gradually  the  feeling 
tor  which  may  serve  to  characterize  them  all,  seems  to  have  gained  ground  that  such  a  distinc- 
and  which  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  a  line  tion  between  religion  and  superstition  was  dis- 
of  demarcation  between  the  faiths  of  advanced  tinctly  injurious.  More  and  more  it  became 
and  of  primitive  culture.  This  factor  is  the  pre-  evident  that  religion,  which  was  outgrowing  the 
dominance  of  mythology  oyer  animism  and  beliefs  of  animism  and  even  of  the  more  tena- 
magic.  While  the  mythological  element  is  of  cious  magic,  could  and  must  progress  still 
importance  in  many  of  the  religions  of  primitive  further.  The  next  step  marks  the  transition  to 
culture,  and  while  it  is  seen  at  a  comparatively  the  religions  of  the  last  type,  the  highest  that 
earlv  stage,  it  is  overshadowed  by  animism  and  has  thus  far  been  evolved, 
magic,  and  plays  relatively  little  part.  Even  Religions  Coextensive  with  Life.  Within 
in  the  most  highly  developed  religions  of  this  this  class  fall  the  religions  of  Judaism,  Bud- 
class,  such  as  the  Polynesian,  which  has  a  dhism,  Zoroastrianism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
mythology  almost  rivaling  that  of  the  Greeks,  Christianity,  with  a  few  minor  representatives, 
this  statement  holds  good.  On  the  other  hand,  8uch  as  Mormonism.  These  represent,  as  already 
while  the  religions  of  advanced  culture,  espe-  stated,  the  conscious  attempt  to  render  religion 
cially  the  more  ancient  ones  of  "Egypt  and  Meso-  and  jife  coextensive,  whereas  the  religions  of  prim- 
potamia,  contain  abundant  traces  and  instances  itive  culture  had  assumed  them  to  be  ona,  and  the 
of  animism  and  of  magic,  even  in  their  early  religions  of  advanced  culture  had  finally  divorced 
epochs  the  mythology  is  the  most  strikmg  fea-  them.  They  thus  attempt  to  create  final  har- 
ture.  Mythology  in  itself  is  a  process  and  a  mony  between  religious  doctrine  and  religious 
proof  of  higher  culture.  Based  in  part  on  early  practice.  There  is  no  longer  a  tacit  admission 
tribal  history  and  ancestor-worship,  as  may  clear-  of  the  usefulness  of  superstition,  such  as  exists 
ly  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  in  the  religions  of  advanced  culture,  but  since 
part  on  nature-worship,  as  is  evident  in  India,  everything  in  the  spiritual  world  not  with  reli- 
lt  involves  a  power  of  abstract  thought  beyond  gion  i8  now  8een  to  be  against  it,  there  is  a 
the  capability  of  primitive  culture  in  its  early  deliberate  resolve  to  annihilate  all  such  extra- 
stages.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  mythology  is  a  religious  forces.  More  than  this,  not  alone  are 
check  on  religious  growth.  As  the  people  pro-  the  lower  forms  of  religion  existing  within  itself 
gresses  in  religious  life  and  thought,  while  regarded  as  hostile,  but  all  other  religions  are 
mythology,  like  ritual,  remains  stationary  or  considered  as  lower,  and  therefore  to  be  sup- 
moves  much  more  slowly  than  the  actual  popu-  pressed.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  each  of  the 
lar  religious  faith,  a  constantly  widening  gap  five  religions  in  this  class  "regards  itself  as  true 
appears  between  religion  and  mythology.  As  and  the  other  four,  together  with  all  lower 
in  the  religions  of  primitive  culture  the  animism  religions  of  whatever  sort,  as  false.  Herein  lies 
and  magic  which  characterize  them  in  their  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  class.  The 
earlier  stages  become  relatively  less  important  religions  coextensive  with  life  are  exclusive,  all 
You  XIY.-40. 
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others   are   inclusive.     Another   distinction   be-  (Paris,  1705).    The  real  founder  of  the  hiatori- 
tween  the  two  types  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  the  cal  school,  however,  was  Herder,  who  outlined 
earlier   is   ethical   and   legalistic,   the   latter   is  the  history  of  religion,  so  far  as  it  was  then 
spiritual.     The   religions   coextensive   with    life  possible,  in  his  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  der  Ge- 
lay  more  weight  on   the  spirit  of  man  in   its  schichte  der  Menschheit,  published  in  1784,  al- 
relation    with    the   divine,    and   less,    relatively  though  his  previous  writings  indicate  that  many 
speaking,  on  cult  and  ritual.     A  striking  exam-  of  his  ideas  on  this  subject  had  been  formulated 
pie  of  this  is  seen  in  the  origin  of  Buddhism,  much   earlier.     The   year  after  Herder's   Ideen 
which  is  essentially  a  revolt  from  the  excessive  saw  the  publication  of  Meiners's  Orundriss  der 
rituality   of   Brahmanical    Hinduism   toward   a  Qeschichte  alter  Religionen,  followed  twenty-one 
deep  spirituality  with,  in  its  pure  form,  almost  years  later  by  his  Allgemeine  kritische  Geschichte 
no  cult.    As  the  maintenance  of  a  priesthood  is  der    Religionen.      In    the    decade    1821-31    the 
conditioned  in  a  great  measure  by  an  elaborate  foundations  of  a  scientific  philosophy  of  religion 
cult,  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  final  type,  con-  were  laid  by  Hegel  in  his  Vorlesungen  uber  die 
spicuous  for  simplicity  of  ritual,  the  priest  oc-  Philosophic  der  Religion    (not  published,   how- 
cupies  a  far  less  important  position  than  in  the  ever,  until  1832).     The  credit  of  inaugurating 
religions   either  of  primitive   or   advanced   cul-  the   study   of  comparative   religion   in    a    truly 
ture.     This  affords  in  part  the  explanation  of  scientific  spirit  and  method,  however,  must  be 
the  fact  that  the  reforms  which  have  resulted  in  given  to  Max  Mtiller,  even  though  his  views  are 
religions  of  the  highest  tvpe  have  been  made  in  now  in  great  part  rejected  in  the  light  of  later 
every  case  by  individuals  outside  the   priestly  investigations.     In  a  long  series  of  volumes,  in- 
code,    by    the    Hebrew    Prophets,    by    Buddha,  eluding   Lectures    on    the   Science    of    Religion 
Zoroaster,  Mohammed,  and  Jesus.     Nor  is  this  (London,  1872),  Natural  Religion   (2d  ed.,  ib., 
in  any  way  a  reproach  to  the  priest.    For  he  is  1892),   Physical  Religion    (ib.,    1800),    Anthro- 
in  the  nature  of  things  a  conserver,  not  an  in-  pological  Religion  (ib.  1891),  and  Theosophy  or 
augurator,  and  rightly  so,  and  if  in  some  in-  Psychological  Religion    (2d  ed.,   ib.,    1899)    he 
stances  he  is  shown  by  the  results  to  have  been  developed   his   system.     He   also   aided    in    the 
over-cautious,  he  is  not  thereby  to  be  convicted  establishment  of  the   Hibbert  Lectures   on   the 
either  of  dishonesty  or  of  ignorance.     Finally,  Origin  and   Growth   of   Religion   in    1878,    and 
religions  of  this  class  go  further  than  the  indi-  above    all    founded    in    1879    the   epoch-making 
vidual    or    than   the    state,    herein   contrasting  series  of  translations  entitled  The  Sacred  Books 
sharply  even  with  the  religions  of  advanced  cul-  of  the  East.     A  still  greater  name  than    Max 
ture.     They   aspire   to   be    world-religions,   and  Mailer's  is  that  of  Tiele,  of  Leyden,  whose  Out- 
three  of  them,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and  lines  of  the  History  of  Religion  (translated  from 
Christianity,  are   in  fact  the   leading  religions  his   Dutch    Hoofdtrekken   der   Qodsdienstweten- 
in  numbers  and  extent.    We  have  in  this  aspira-  schap  into  English  by  Carpenter,  London,  1877, 
tion   yet   another   characteristic   distinction   be-  3d  German  ed.  by  Weber  and  Soderblom,  Bres- 
tween   the   religions   coextensive  with   life  and  lau,  1903)  is  by  all  odds  the  best  general  survey 
all  other  forms  of  religious  cult.  of  religions  from  an  historical  and  descriptive 
History  of  the  Study  or  Comparative  Re-  point  of  view,  while  his  Elements  of  the  Science 
ligion.    The  study  of  comparative  religion  is  of  of  Religion    (Edinburgh,   1897-99)    and  his   Oe- 
modern  origin.     It  is  indeed  true  that  we  find  schiedenis  van  den  Oodsdienst  in  de  oudheit  tot 
in  the  histories  of  Herodotus,  in  the  De  Iside  et  op   Alexander   den    Oroote    (Amsterdam,    1891- 
Osiride  of  Plutarch,  in  the  De  Dea  Syria,  generally  97 )    are  no  less  authoritative.     In   France  the 
ascribed  to  Lucian,  in  the  Oermania  of  Tacitus,  study  of  comparative  religion  received  a  power- 
and  in  brief  mention  in  numerous  other  classical  ful  impetus  in  the  establishment  in  1888  of  the 
authors  accounts  of  religions  other  than  Greek  or  Musee  Guimet.    In  America  there  is  as  yet  little 
Roman.    Yet  here,  as  might  be  expected,  the  his-  general  interest  in  this  science,  although  signs 
toric  knowledge   was   too  slight  to   render  the  are  not  lacking  that  comparative  religion  will 
philosophical  part  of  the  work  anything  but  su-  receive  here  also  the  attention  which  it  merits 
perficial,  although  the  descriptive  part  is  still  both   from   a  theoretical,   an   historical,  and   a 
of  value.    The  general  attitude  of  the  Greeks  and  practical   point  of  view.     The   activity   in   the 
Romans,  who  alone  of  the  ancient  world  touched  science,  despite  the  lack  of  recognition  on  the 
the  subject  of  comparative   religion,   is  one  of  part  of  many  universities   and   the  unfounded 
contempt.      This   was   succeeded   by   a   not   un-  suspicion   with   which   it  is   viewed  by  certain 
natural  intolerance  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church  classes  even  of  the  educated,  is  most  promising, 
Fathers  and  mediaeval   theologians.     This  atti-  among  the  eminent  investigators  being  Revilfe, 
tude   remained  practically  unchanged  until  the  of  France;   Saussaye,  of  Holland;   Achelis  and 
rise  of  skepticism  in  the  eighteenth  century.    Yet  Edmund  Hardy,  of  Germany;  Tylor  and  Frazer, 
there  was  no  real  progress  in  the  study  of  re-  of  England;  and  Toy  and  Jastrow,  of  America, 
ligion,  for  dogmatism  was  succeeded  by  super-        Bibliography.    The  bibliography  of  compara- 
ficiality.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the   first  real  tive  religion  is  very  extensive.     Among  general 
impulse  to  an  historical  study  of  religions  came  works  some  of  the  most  important  are,  in  addi- 
with  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.    To  tion  to  those  already  mentioned:  Lichtenberger, 
this  early  period  belong  such  hooks  as  the  Pan-  Encyclopedic  des  sciences  religieuses   (12  vols., 
sebeia,  or  View  of  All  Religions  in  the  World,  of  Paris,    1877-83)  ;    Saussaye,    Lehrbuch   der   Re- 
Ross   (London,   1653),  and  the  Ceremonies  and  ligionsgeschichte    (2d  ed-,   Freiburg,   1897,  con- 
Religious  Customs  of  the  World,  of  Picart  and  tains    also    bibliographies)  ;    Orelh,    Allgemeine 
Bernard    (ib.,  1733).     This  latter  work  is  in  a  Religionsgeschichte    (ib.,    1899);    Jastrow,    The 
sense  the  forerunner  of  the  historical  method  of  Study  of  Religion  (New  York,  1901,  contains  an 
religious  study,  and  is  far  superior  to  one  of  its  excellent  bibliography)  ;  Tiele,  Kompendium  der 
most  important  successors,  the  Origine  de  tous  Religionsgeschichte    (3d    German    ed.,    Breslau, 
les    cultes    ou    religion    universelle    of    Dupuis  1903,  containing  abundant  bibliographies).    For 
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the  philosophy  of  religion  reference  may  be  made  pobations  ;    Canon    Law  ;    and   compare    Civil 

to  Caird,  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Re-  Chubch  Law  and  Club. 

ligion   (2d  ed.,  London,   1889)  ;   Hartmann,  Re-  VVTTATr  AVV    />;rr         T.                 ,. 

ligionsphilosophie  (Leipzig,  1888) ;  Lotze,  Orund-  f  »EUQTJ*RY    (ML.   reltquare,  rehquartum, 

zuge   der  Religionsphihsophie    (ib.,    1882,   Eng.  ^omLatre^^utcp   remains).    A  case  or  box  to 

trans,  by  Ladd,  Boston,  1885)  ;  Pfleiderer,  Phi-  contain  relics.    Reliquaries  are  made  of  all  kinds 

losophy  and  Development  of  Religion  (Eng.  trans.,  of  materials    such  as  wood,  iron,  stone,  ivory, 

Edinburgh,  1899) ;  Sabatier,  Esquisse  d'une  phi-  8llveJ>  enamel>  «°W*  ?*d  **?***},  a?d  *r*  .fre' 

losophie  de  la  religion  d'apres  la  psychology  et  quentiy  ornamented  with  costly  jewels.     Shrines 

I'histoire  (6th  ed.,  Paris,  1901,  Eng.  trans.,  Lon-  «Vf  <*e  8ame  de8C»Ptl0n>  but  are  on  a  larger 

don,    1897)  j    Siebeck,   Lehrbuch   der  Religions-  8cale  and  are  Permanent.    As  a  class  they  are  the 

philosophie    (Freiburg,    1897).      As    additional  m?8t    consummate     masterpieces     of     mediaeval 

general  manuals  may  be  mentioned:  D'Alviella,  minor  artists,  especially  among  the  metal-work- 

Introduction  A  I'histoire  generale  des  religions  er8/     °°me  of  tne  cathedral  and  church  treas- 

( Brussels,    1886);    Jevons,   Introduction   to   the  jnes  still  possess  numerous  mediavalrdiquanes, 

History   of  Religion    (London,    1896);    Reville,  lor  example,  San  Marco  at  Venice,  and  the  cattie- 

ProUgomenes  de  I'histoire  des  religions   (Paris,  drals    of  . Aix-la-Chapelle    and    Cologne.      The 

1881,    Eng.    trans,    by    Squire,    London,    1884).  reliquary  m  the  form  of  a  church  at  the  Cathe- 

Special    topics    of    importance    are    treated    in  dFal  of  Orvieto  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 

Frazer,    Totemism    (London,    1887);     id.,    The  pieces  of  thirteenth-century  goldsmith  work,  with 

Golden   Bough    (2d   ed.,    ib.,    1900) ;    Hartland,  exquisite  details.     The  Romanesque  and  Gothic 

Legend  of  Perseus   (ib.,   1894-96)  ;   Lang,  Myth,  periods    were    the    golden    age      of    such    work 

Ritual,  and  Religion    (2d  ed.,   ib.,    1899);    id.,  (eleventh  to  fifteenth  centuries).     At  first  the 

Magic  and  Religion  (ib.,  1901)  ;  Taylor,  Ancient  Rhenish   and   Flemish   schools   were  easily   pre- 

Ideals  (New  York,  1896) ;  Reville,  Les  religions  eminent,  but  in  the  thirteenth  century  Italy  and 

des    peuples    non    civilises    (Paris,    1883,    with  France  surpassed  the  northern  schools.  Reliqua- 

bibliographies)  ;    Tylor,   Primitive   Culture    (2d  ries  were  of  many  shapes.     They  often  took  the 

ed.,  London,  1878)  ;  Roskoff,  Religionswesen  der  form  of  the  relic  they  contained,  such  as  a  hand, 

rohesten  Naturvolker  (Leipzig,  1880).    The  two  a  f00^  or  a  head.     They  were   nearly  always 

most  important  periodicals  devoted  to  compare-  decorated  with  minute  figures  in  relief  or  even 

tive  religion  are  the  Revue  de  I'histoire  des  re-  statuettes,  or  with  colored  enamels  and  ornamen- 

ligions  (Paris,  1880  et  seq.),  and  the  Archiv  fur  tel  designs.    The  Renaissance  led  to  a  complete 

Religionswissenschaft    (Freiburg,   1898  et  seq.).  decadence. 

Discussions  of  individual  religions  not  treated  BELIQXTES     OF     ANCIENT     ENGLISH 

under  special  titles  are  contained  in  Reville,  Re-  POETBY.    A  collection  of  old  ballads  and  lyrics 

ligions  du  Mewique,  de  VAmerique  centrale  et  du  (1765),   taken   by  Thomas   Percy   from   an   old 

Perou    (Paris,    1885) ;    Abeghian,    Armenischer  manuscript   of    the    early    seventeenth    century, 

Volksglaube  (Leipzig,  1899) ;  Leger,  Mythologie  which  he  found  at  a  friend's  house  in  Shiffnal, 

slave  (Paris,  1901)  ;  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Le  Shropshire.       These    ballads     he     altered     and 

cercle  mythologique  irlandais  et  la  mythologie  polished  to  suit  the  taste  of  his  age,  for  which 

celtique     (ib.,     1884) ;     Rhys,     Celtic    Heathen-  he  was  severely  criticised.  Ritson  charged  Percy 

dom     (London,     1886).      See    also    Buddhism;  with  forged  and  garbled  versions  of  many  ballads, 

Chinese    Empire,    section    on    Religion;    Con-  and  even  questioned  the  existence  of  the  manu- 

ftjcius;    Demonology;    Druid;    Egypt,    section  script.    This,  however,  was  proved  by  an  edition 

on   Religion;  Fetishism;    Ghosts;   Greek  Re-  from  the  original  in  1868  by  Hales  and  Furnivall. 

ligion  ;     India,    section    on    Ancient    Religion;  In  spite  of  Percy's  inaccurate  and  unscholarly 

Jainism;   Magic;  Mexican  Archeology;   Mo-  work,  the  Reliques  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure 

hammedanism;  Mythology;  Nature  Worship;  for  generations  and  marks  the  revival  of  taste 

Persian  Mythology;   Peruvian   Antiquities;  for  romantic  poetry. 

Phallicism;  Priest;  Roman  Religion;  Sacri-  bei/LY,  jAMes  (c.1722-78).    A  Universalist 

kce;     Shamanism;     Shinto;     Superstition;  minister.    He  was  born  at  Jeff reston,  Pembroke- 

Swastika;     Taboo;     Taoism;    Teutonic    and  shi       Wal      wag  mYaUA  ^^  whitefield  in 

Scandinavian  Mythology;  Totemism;  Zoroas-  1741'alld  became  an  itinerant  Methodist  preach- 

trianism;  and  the  bibliographies  and  cross-refer-  er     fc.      eaaYimxA  that  Tjniversalism  was  true, 

ences  under  these  titles.  he   partcd   company   with   the   Methodists,   and 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.     See  Schools,  preached   independently   in   various   places.      In 

RELIGIOUS  ORDERS.     See  Orders;  Mon-  1761  ne  8ettled  m  London  and  preached  there, 

articism  without  much  success.     It  was,  however,  under 

•niwr^-rii-rc*  «/*/rmm-rB«      T        i      i  him  that  John  Murray    (q.v.),  the  Apostle  of 

BBLIGIOtrS  SOCIETIES.    In  a  legal  eense,  Universalism  in  the  United  States,  waB  converted. 

those  corporations  formed  for  the  advancement  of 

religion  or  the  administration  of  church  property  REMAINDER  (OF.  remaindre,  remain,  from 

for    religious   purposes.     To  the   efforts   of   re-  Lat.    remanere,    to    remain,    from    re,    back    + 

ligious  corporations  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  ac-  manere,  to  stay).     The  fee  tail,  the  life  estate, 

quire  vast  holdings  of  land  was  due  the  enact-  and  the  term  of  years  are  conceived  of  as  being 

ment  of  the  various  Statutes  of  Mortmain  (q.v.).  less  in  quantity  than  a  fee  simple  (see  Estate), 

Most  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  now  have  and  the  gift  of  such  an  estate  leaves  something 

general    laws    governing   the    formation    of    re-  — some  part  of  the  fee  simple — undisposed  of, 

ligious  corporations  and  defining  their  powers,  which  may  remain,  or  revert  back,  to  the  grantor 

Generally  there  is  no  limit  to  their  power  of  ac-  (in  which  case  it  is  called  a  reversion),  or  may 

quiring  land  for  church  purposes  and  all  their  be  given  by  the  same  deed  which  creates  the  lesser 

property  used   directly  for   church   or   religious  estate  to  a  third  person  as  a  remainder.    There 

purposes   is   exempt   from   taxation.     See   CoR-  may,  indeed,  be  any  number  of  remainders,  one 
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after  the  other,  until  the  entire  fee  simple  has        REXAK,  rfi'mak,  Robert  (1815-65).    A  dis- 

been  disposed  of,  as,  for  example,  after  a  present,  tinguished  German  physiologist  and  embryologist, 

or  'particular/  estate  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  born  at  Posen.     He  studied  at  Berlin ;  in  1847 

B  for  life,  remainder  to  C  for  life,  remainder  was  privat-docent  at  Berlin,  and  was  elected  pro- 

to  D  in  f ee  tail,  leaving  still  a  fee  simple  to  be  feasor  extraordinary  in  1859.    Besides  important 

given  to  E  as  a  final  remainder,  or  to  come  back  work  on  the  physiology  of  the  nerves,  he,  with 

to  the  grantor  as  a  reversion.    A  remainder  thus  Koelliker,    further    elaborated    the    germ-layer 

given  to  an  ascertained  person,  ready  to  go  into  theory.    His  chief  embryological  work  was  Unier- 

effect  upon  the  determination  of  the  precedent  suchungen  Uber  die  Entwicklung  der  Wwhettiere 

estate,  is  said  to  be  vested.  If  given  to  an  unborn  ( 1851-53) . 

or  unascertained  person,  or  upon  a  further  con-        kbmbBAKDT,    rem'brant,    properly    Bem- 

tmgency  (as,  when  B  shall  return  from  abroad),  BBANDT    Habmensz    van    Run     hAr'mens   van 

it  is  a  contingent  remainder.    Such  a  remainder  rm  (1606_69).    The  chief  maste;  m  p^ting  and 

was  at  common  law  scarcely  of  sufficient  impor-  etchi         f  the  j^^  ^^      The*3373  his 

tonAA    *"     r\£k    wkimMaH     a  a     n  v*     AoratA    «*■    a  II  It     tmia  .__»_.  __  __ 


inca 


*  to  be  regarded lu  an  estate  at  all.    It  was    birth  *,  di      ^    ^  mo8t  probabie  eoaetasion 
pable  of  alienation  to  a  stranger  and  was    ,.  „  tw  ^        ».  .  T    *V_    ,„,,  ,.   lea6_ 


!^left0  ,bt  «tingu»shed  by  the  accidental  or  de-  ^1.^^  Harmen  Geritaz  ^  ju^**  ^u^ 

liberate  determination  of  the  precedent  C8ta*e,^-  do  miller,  sent  him  to  a  Latin  schooX  pwpara- 

fore  the  contingency  had  happened  on  which  the  to     to  tne  ^^ty  but  finaliy  permitteihim 

remainder  was  to  yest.     But  modern  legation  to  'fol,ow  hia  inclini'tioils  for  paSTting:     After 

has  given  the  contingent  remainder  much  of  the  „tud  j      with  ^  relative    Jacob™*8  Swwien- 

deflniteness  and  permanence  of  the  vested   re-  b      *    £  u d       he  wag  |or  gU  m0(l|ta  .        u 

mainder  by  freeing  it  from  this  dependence  upon  f  f^  bibaia*  at  Amsterdam,  from  whom 


the  precedent  estate.  he  learned  the  technique  of  etching,  and  whose 
Though  classified  as  a  future  estate,  a  re-  innuence  was  decisive  upon  his  art.  He  was  a 
mainder  is  conceived  of  as  a  present  interest  and  very  precociou8  genius,  and  upon  hia  return  to 
as  capable  of  being  dealt  with  as  such  by  the  Leyden  he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation, 
owner  thereof.  It  may  thus  be  alienated  like  any  About  1631  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
other  property  (though  being  incorporeal,  it  8peedily  became  the  most  fashionable  portrait 
has  always  required  a  deed  of  grant  to  convey  it) ,  painter,  and  had  many  pupils.  Among  his  pa- 
and,  being  real  property,  it  will,  if  a  remainder  trong  wcre  Frederick  William,  the  Prince  of 
in  fee  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  owner.  Al-  Orange,  and  Burgomaster  Jan  Six;  the  foremost 
though  efforts  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  men  of  ^e  day,  like  the  poet  Jeremiah  Decker 
United  States  to  wipe  out  by  legislation  the  dis-  ^  Conatantin  Huygens,  were  his  friends  and 
tinction  between  remainders  and  other  future  associates.  He  bought  a  fine  house  in  the  Breed- 
estates,  these  have  not  completely  succeeded,  and  8traat  WDjcn  he  equipped  with  quaint  costumes, 
the  distinction  is  still  of  fundamental  importance  weapons,  and  the  like,  and  which  contained  his 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England.  See  remarkable  art  collection,  especially  rich  in  old 
Estate;  Future  Estate;  Property.  Netherlandish  prints.  He  possessed  paintings 
Consult:  Digby,  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Df  Giorgione,  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  and  even 
Property    (Oxford,   1875)  ;   Fearne,  The  haw  of  antique  sculptures. 

Remainders;  Leake,  Law  of  Property  in  Land  A  very  important  event  in  Rembrandt'*  life  was 

(London,  1874) ;  Blackstone  and  Kent,  Commen-  ^  marriage  in   1634  with  Saskia   Uylenburgh, 

tarxea.  a  young  lady  of  wealthy  and  influential  Amster- 

REJCAINDEB  THEOBEX.     An   algebraic  a*m  family.  Their  happy  married  life  was  the  in- 

principle  of  great  service  in  factoring.    The  the-  ■pirmtion  of  many  of  his  best  works.     After  her 

orem  may  be  stated  thus:  If  f(x)  is  a  rational  death  in   1W8,  he  drew  back  even  more  from 

integral   algebraic  function  of  »,  then  the  re-  **•    world    especially   after   his    financial  mis- 

mainder  arising  from  dividing  f(x)  by  or-  a  is  fortunes,  which  censorious  biographers  have  as- 

f(a).    Since  the  dividend  equals  the  product  of  cnbed   to   dissipation    and   extravagance.     But 

the  quotient  and  the  divisor  plus  the  remainder,  although  it  is  true  that  he  expended  a  large  sum 

we  have  f{x)  =q(x  —  a)  +  r,  and  if  x  =  a,  the  upon  his  art  collection, his i  misfortunes  are  rather 

equation  becomes  f(a)  =  r.     Similarly  the  re-  to  be  ascribed  to  the  hard  times  then  P«™hng 

mainder  arising  from  dividing  f(x)  by  x  +  a  is  !*  Holland,  and  to  the  change  in  public  taste.    In 

f  (_).    When  the  remainder  is  zero  the  division  ,165,7  J}»  creditors  sold  his  wonderful  collection, 

is  exact,  hence  the  divisor  is  a  factor  of  the  given  including  severalof  his  own  paintings  for  the 

function.     E.g.   x*   +  yMs   divisible  by   x  +  y  P*1*"1  ™?  ° lJ™>  5°rm8>  an?  ,m  1658  ^•'g"* 

when  n  is  odd!  since  the  remainder  (-*£  +  tf )  ™  }}#£•  ^ But  Titus,  Saskia's  son,  and  Hen- 

=0.    The  rational  binomial  factors  of  functions  *"<*£«  8££els    (?r  «Jaghers),  *.  you«f  woman 

above  the  second  degree  are  readily  determined  *ho  ^fd  becmne  his  housekeeper  in  IWMormed 

by  use  of  the  remainder  theorem  and  synthetic  a  partnership  for  the  disposal   of  Rembrandt  s 

division.    E.g.  tofactora»-6a»+lla-6,  it  is  pietprei .and  rented  a i  house  in  the  Itosengracht, 

only  necessar>  to  substitute,  for  a,  factors  of  the  PftVin«  the  "*?*  *  ^^J^S*1*!?'.  J^T 

absolute  term   -6.     Using  detached  coefficients  ten   years   of  toil   the   old   artist    satisfied  his 

(see  Coefficient),  the  division  by  a  —  1  may  be  creditors.    The  stones  of  his  dissipation  and  low 

performed  thus:  associates  in  later  life  are  unfounded.     His  chief 

i       a  _l  i  i       a  associates  were  artists  and  he  was  interested  in 

1       ?  _    i       a  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ghetto;  but  he  also  had 

^  more  influential  friends,  like  Jan  Six.  Hendrickje 

1-5+    <5j     0  died  in  1664,  leaving  a  daughter  Cornelia,  and 

Whence  the  factors   are    (a—  1)  (a1  —  5a -f-  6)  Titus  in  1668.  Rembrandt  himself  was  buried  in 

or  (a—  1)  (a—  2)  (a—  3).  the  Westerkerk,  Amsterdam,  on  October  8,  1669. 
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The  world  has  never  produced  a  more  original  the  Amsterdam  Museum.  The  fine  treatment  of 
artist  than  Rembrandt.  In  theory  and  in  prac-  chiaro-obscuro  created  the  erroneous  opinion  that 
tice  he  was  the  great  antipode  of  what  was  con-  it  represented  a  "Night  Watch,"  by  which  title  it 
sidered  the  standard  art  of  his  day — the  Italian,  is  generally  known,  but  it  is,  in  reality,  a  portion 
He  knew  no  model,  except  nature.  His  concep-  of  the  civic  guard  issuing  forth  in  broad  daylight. 
tion  of  nature  was  essentially  poetic  and  pic-  His  third  chief  work  of  this  character  is  "De 
turesque,  but  at  the  same  time  virile.  The  most  Stallmeesters"  (1662)  a  representation  of  the 
prominent  technical  characteristic  of  his  work  presidents  of  the  clothiers'  guild,  in  the  same 
is  a  marvelous  rendition  of  light,  through  which,  museum — simple  and  harmonious  in  treatment, 
he  emphasized  the  important  part,  leaving  the  and  showing  the  more  sombre  coloring  of  his  last 
rest  in  luminous  shadows.     At  first  he  painted    period. 

in  full  light,  but  after  1633  he  preferred  the  Like  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Rem- 
inclosed  light  of  the  studio.  Everything  ap-  brandt  depicted  religious  subjects  in  apparel 
pears  in  subtle  harmonies  of  gold  and  brown,  of  the  day,  and  chose  especially  the  inhabitants  of 
His  early  pictures  are  painted  with  detailed  the  Ghetto  in  their  picturesque  Oriental  cos- 
execution  and  light  color;  but  he  increasingly  tumes.  They  are  characterized  by  high  dramatic 
uses  a  broader  brush  and  richer  color,  and  power,  and  by  deep  religious  feeling,  of  that 
later  in  life  his  painting  becomes  highly  im-  homely  and  effective  kind  typical  of  the  Dutch 
pasto,  almost  decorative  in  character.  He  exer-  Calvinistic  Church.  Among  the  principal  ex- 
cised great  influence  upon  the  art  of  his  day,  amples  are  the  "Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
and  a  more  lasting  one  upon  the  art  of  the  Temple"  (1631,  The  Hague)  ;  the  "Descent  from 
nineteenth  century.  Among  his  many  pupils  the  Cross"  (1633,  Munich)  ;  "Samson  Threaten- 
were  Gerard  Dou,  Govaert  Flinck,  and  Ferdinand  ing  His  Step-Father"  (1635,  Berlin)  ;  the  "Angel 
Bol.  Leaving  Tobias"  (1637,  Louvre) ;  Samson's  Wed- 

Rembrandt    was    preeminent    in    portraiture,     ding" (1638,  Dresden) ;  the  "Sacrifice  of  Manoah" 
and  no  artist  has  succeeded  better  in  rendering     (1641,  ib.) ;  "Reconciliation  of  Jacob  and  Esau" 
the   head  in  a  realistic,  characteristic,  and  at     (1042,   Louvre);    "The   Disciples   of   Emmaus" 
the  same  time  in  a  picturesque  manner.    Among     (1648,  Louvre) ;  "Jacob  Blessing  His  Grandsons" 
his  numerous  portraits,  perhaps  the  most  inter-     (1656,Cassell)  ;  and  "Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son" 
esting  are  those  of  himself  and  of  his  wife,  Saskia.     (Saint  Petersburg).     His  mythological  pictures 
A  charming  picture  is  that  of  the  young  couple     make   no   endeavor   to   attain   classic   form   or 
in   an  affectionate  position  at  breakfast.     The    beauty,  but  strive  for  pure  pictorial  effects.  Some 
best  known  examples  of  Rembrandt's  portraits    of  them,  like  the  "Rape  of  Ganymede"  (Dresden), 
are  those  of  1633,  1634,  and  1637  in  the  Louvre;     even    seem    to    burlesque    the    subjects.      More 
of  1635  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna,  and     serious   examples   are    "Diana   and   Endymion" 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London ;  of  1641  in  Buck-     (Leichtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna) ;  the  "Rape  of 
ingham  Palace.    In  later  life  he  painted  those  in    Proserpina"  (Berlin) ;  and  "Danag"  ( Saint  Peters- 
Munich  (1658),  National  Gallery  (London),  and    burg).    The  dozen  landscapes  which  Rembrandt 
several  in  English  private  possession.     The  best    painted  display  the  same  poetic  feeling  and  tech- 
known  portraits  of  Saskia  are  at  Dresden  and    nical  skill  as  his  figure  subjects.    With  emphasis 
Ca8sell;  of  Hendrickje  Stoffels  at  Berlin;  of  his    of  the  essentials  he  has  portrayed  the  beauty  of 
mother  in  Windsor  Castle;  of  his  son  Titus  and    the  flat   country  about  Amsterdam.     The  best 
of  his  sister  in  the  Imperial  and  Liechtenstein    known  example  is  "The  Mill,"  in  possession  of 
galleries,  Vienna.    Among  other  famous  portraits    Lord  Lansdowne  (London) ;  other  examples  are 
are:    a  "Money   Changer"    (1627,   Berlin);   the    at  Brunswick,  Cassel,  Dublin,  etc. 
"Polish   Nobleman"    (1631,   Saint  Petersburg);         Rembrandt  was  probably  the  most  consummate 
the  poet  Krul   (1633,  Cassel) ;  the  "Mennonite    etcher  of  all  times,  and  held  his  rank  on  purely 
Preacher  Aanslow  Consoling  a  Woman"  (Berlin    technical  as  well  as  artistic  grounds.  His  etch- 
Museum)  ;  the  so-called  "Frame-Maker"   (Have-     ings  possess  the  harmony,  tone,  and  poetry  of 
meyer   Collection,   New   York,    1640)  ;    "Burgo-    his  pictures,  and  whether  sketchy  or  highly  fin- 
master  Pancras  and  His  Wife"   (1645,  Bucking-    ished  they  are  always  masterpieces.    Among  his 
ham  Palace);   "Jan  Six"    (1654,  Amsterdam);     best  known  prints  are  the  "Descent  from  the 
the  "Ship  Architect  and  His  Wife"  (in  possession    Cross"     (1637);    "Christ    Healing    the    Sick;" 
of  the  King  of  England) ;  the  so-called  "Jewish    "Christ  Preaching;"  "Burgomaster  Jan  Six;"  and 
Bride"     (Amsterdam)  ;     and     the     "Architect"    the  well-known  "Landscape  with  Three  Trees." 
(1656,  Cassel).    Of  his  "Rabbis"  a  fine  example    Examples  of  his  prints,  as  well  as  of  his  admir- 
is  in  Buckingham  Palace;  of  his  numerous  "Old    able  drawings,  may  be  found  in  the  Louvre,  Al- 
Women,"   the  best   known   are   in  London   and     bertina   (Vienna),  and  British  Museum,  in  the 
Saint  Petersburg.    Examples  of  his  work  may  be    museums  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  Holland, 
seen  in  this  country  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,     and  in  several  private  collections. 
New  York.  Bibliography.     Consult   the    biographies   by 

Rembrandt's  most  ambitious  efforts  in  por-  Scheltema  (Amsterdam,  1853) ;  Vosmaer  (Paris, 
traiture  were  groups  similar  in  character  to  those  1877),  the  standard  authority;  Lemcke,  in 
of  Hals.  The  masterpiece  of  his  earlier  full-  Dohme:  Kunst  und  Kunstler  (Leipzig,  1877)  ; 
light  treatment  is  the  well-known  "Anatomical  Graul  (ib.,  1892) ;  Michel  (Paris,  1893) ;  Knack- 
Lecture"  (1632,  The  Hague).  It  represents  the  fuss  (Bielefeld,  1899);  Malcolm  Bell  (London, 
anatomist  Nicholas  Tulp,  who  ordered  the  pic-  1899);  Neumann  (Stuttgart,  1900).  For  his 
ture,  making  a  post-mortem  examination  before  a  etchings  consult:  Blanc  (Paris,  1880) ;  Seidlitz 
group  of  his  associates.  The  heads  are  wonder-  (Leipzig,  1896)  ;  and  especially  the  reproductions 
fully  expressive,  and  the  dead  body  is  treated  in  of  Rovinsky  (Saint  Petersburg,  1890  et  seq.) ;  for 
a  manner  at  once  realistic  and  delicate.  On  a  his  drawings,  Pippmann,  Bode  et  al.  (Berlin  and 
still  larger  scale  is  his  masterpiece  of  the  second  London,  1888-90,  1902) ;  and  for  reproductions 
period,  painted  for  the  Town  Hall  and  now  in    of  all  his  works,  Bode  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1897). 
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BEKEDIOS,  ra-mfi'De>6s,  or  San  Juan  de  los  gebt  ;  Common  Law,  etc.,  and  consult  the  author- 

Remedios.     A  town  in  the  Province  of  Santa  ities  referred  to  under  some  of  these  titles. 

Clara,  Cuba.     It  is  situated  30  miles  northeast  BEMEDY  OP  LOVE,  The      ( 1 )  A  poem  of 

of  Santa  Clara  and  5  miles  from  the  port  of  Cai-  the  8ixteenth  nntury  wrongly  'ascribed  toChau- 

banen,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  as  it  is  ce     and       -mUid  in'the  ^[^  of  1532    (2)  A 

with    all    the    important    towns    of the    island  paraphrJe  of  Ovid's  Remedy  of  Love    by   Sir 

(Map:  Cuba,  F  4).    Population,  in  1899,  6633.  Thomas  Overbury,  printed  in  1620. 

REMEDY   (from  Lat.  remedium,  cure,  from  BEM/ENSNYT)ER>       Junius       Benjamin 

re-,  back  again,  anew  +   mederi,  Av.   mad,  to  (1843—).      An    American    Lutheran     (General 

heal).    In  law,  the  means  by  which  the  violation  Synod)    clergyman,  born  in  Staunton,  Va.,  and 

or  invasion  of  a  legal  right  is  either  prevented,  educated   at    Pennsylvania    College,    Gettysburg 

redressed,  or  compensated.     The  term  in  fact  is  (ciaSs  of  1861),  and  at  Gettysburg  Theological 

the  correlative  of  the  term  legal  right,  there  being  Seminary   (1865).     He  held  pastoral  charges  in 

in  general  no  right  without  a  corresponding  rem-  Philadelphia,  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  in  New  York 

edy  for  its  violation.     The  term  remedy,  how-  Qiiy;  labored  for  the  union  of  Lutheran  sects. 

ever,  does  not  include  punishment,  and  therefore  wnich   was   largely    accomplished    through    his 

hasno  application  in  the  criminal  law.  service,    and   published    Doom    Eternal    (1880), 

The  various  forms  of  remedy  afforded  by  the  Luther,  His  Work  and  Personality   (1883),  8i* 

law  may  be  classified  as :    ( 1 )  Remedy  by  act  of  Day8  0t  Creation  ( 1886) ,  and  a  Lutheran  Manual 

the  injured  party    or  self-help;    (2)   remedy  by  (i892),  which  came  into  common  use. 

operation  of  law ;  ( 3 )  remedy  by  action  or  suit.  —•—.a.,™^^         .           .     „               ,,«.,*  ~,4 

(1)  Remedy  by  the  act  of  the  injured  party  A  ™*«I>  .^mftn.^  Edu£»  <"»*>: 
includes  all  thoi  rights  conferred  by  laV  on  £n  Hungarian  violin  virtuoso.  He  was  born  at 
private  persons  to  protect  themselves  or  their  =^f^  rt^ed  the  violin  «^  Jc^B^ 
property  from  injury,  and  in  certain  cases  to  re-  atihe  .Vienna  Conservatory,  1842  to  1845  He  took 
dress  wrongs  done,  without  recourse  to  legal  pro-  P*™  m  J**  insurrection  against  Austria  in 
ceedings.  In  general,  remedy  by  act  of  the  party,  l***™**^*™™^™?*1?:  ?*  Came  *° 
or  self-help,  is  permitted  by  law  whenever  the  the  Lnited  States  in  1849,  but  in  1853  went  to 
remedv  afforded  by  action  would  be  less  effective  Weimar,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  nis 

and  when  the  privilege  thus  accorded  to  the  indi-  aPPOI?ted  ^°  ™lm!f*  t{\£u*fn  7?^*'     In 

vidual  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  is  not  186(>  he  7"  pardoned  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 

inconsistent  with  sound  public  policy.    Thus,  in  ment  and  returned  to  Hungry.     He  afterwards 

general,  one  may  defend  his  person  and  property  *™:veledT  extensively  and  visited  Canada,  Mexico, 

from  unlawful  attacks  provided  he  use  no  more  china>  J?Pan>  France>  an(?  Germany.    He  ranked 

force  than  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  result.  amonS  the  foremost  musical  artists  of  his  day, 

(See  Self-Defense.)     One  who  has  been  unlaw-  although  his  style  was  frequently  so  exaggerated 

fully  deprived  of  his  property  may  upon  fresh  as  to  mar  the  high  standard  of  his  work.     In 

pursuit  forcibly  retake  the  property,  but  if  the  technique  he  has  had  few  rivals.     He  died  while 

pursuit  is  not  made  immediately  following  the  on  an  American  concert  tour, 

wrongful  taking,  or  if  the  property  has  passed  BE1AX     A  powerful  people  of  Belgic  Gaul, 

into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder,  his  only  who  alone  of  the  Belgse  formed  an  alliance  with 

remedy  is  by  action  to  recover  the  property  or  Cesar  in  his  campaign  of  b.c.  57.    Their  capital 

damages  for  its  conversion.     Other  forms  of  rem-  became  the  modern  Rheims. 

edy  by  act  of  the  injured  party  are  distress,  right  BEMT.OIXJS,  re-mljl-us.     See  Remy. 

of  entry,  and  abatement  of  a  nuisance.                  •  ^.^^-—-.-l,-     „                     ,,QA,     % 

(2)  There  is  perhaps  but  a  single  true  example  BBMONGTON,  Frederick  (1861-).  ^n 
of  remedy  bv  operation  of  law,  and  that  is  the  American  sculptor,  artist,  and  author,  born  a 
ancient  doctrine  of  remitter,  which  may  briefly  Canton,  N  Y  He  was  educated  at  the  Vermont 
be  stated  as  follows:  At  common  law  one  who  ?P18CfPaJ  *"**»**  the  Yale  Art  School,  and  the 
was  dispossessed  of  his  real  estate  under  certain  Art  Students'  League,  New  York  City  After- 
circumstances  had  a  mere  right  of  action  to  re-  wards  **  ^  on  a  ranch  in  the  West.  His  pic- 
cover  his  property;  he  had  no  right  to  renter  tures  of  Western  subjects,  especially  cowteys  and 
upon  the  property  and  thus  acquire  possession,  *°}die?>>  «**  became  very  popular  His  statu- 
hU  sole  remedy  being  by  action.  If,  however,  he  **"  ™lude  "The  Broncho  Buster"  and  The 
became  entitled  to  the  property  by  inheritance  or  Wounded  Bimkie."  They  are  spirited  broiu^, 
purchase  through  the  person  wrongfully  in  pos-  executed  with  much  technical  skill  and  his  hor**> 
session,  he  was  entitled  to  possession  of  the  prop-  are  notably  fine.  His  stones  also  deal  with  West- 
erty,  and  upon  taking  possession  under  his  new  f™  ^  and  a™  ll]»9t™™}>*  n^A  £.1 
but  defectivV title,  he* might  then  retain  posses-  ™ludf    *»W    T™**  w^^hSS?"* 

sion  by  virtue  of  his  valid  title.  He  was  then  said  ( 1898>  -  and  Sundown  Leflare  ( 1899) . 

to  be  remitted  to  his  rights  under  the  valid  title.  BEMIHGTON,  Philo  (1816-89).    An  Ameri- 

The  doctrine  is  of  slight  importance  in  modern  can  manufacturer  and  inventor,  born  at  Litch- 

practice.  field,  N.  Y.    He  studied  at  the  Cazenovia  Serai- 

(3)  Remedy  by  action  is  the  relief  or  redress  nary  and  then  entered  his  father's  arms  factory 
afforded  to  one  whose  legal  right  has  been  in-  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.  During  the  Civil  War  the  Rem- 
vaded,  by  means  of  a  legal  proceeding  carried  on  ingtons  supplied  small  arms  to  the  Federal  Got- 
in  a  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  ernment,  and  at  its  close  they  formed  a  corpora- 
the  suit  and  the  parties  to  it.  See  Procedure  tion  under  the  title  E.  Remington  &  Sons.  Soon 
and  Action.  afterwards  they  began  to  manufacture  the  brecch- 

For  the  discussion  of  the  varied  forms  of  reme-  loading  rifle  which  bears  their  name.     In  1873 

dies,  see  such  titles  as  Distress  ;  Forcible  En-  the  firm  secured  the  right  to  one  of  the  first  type- 

try  and  Detainer;  Nuisance;  Equity;  Chan-  writers,  but  subsequently  the  manufacture  both 
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of  typewriters  and  of  rifles  passed  into  other 
hands. 

REMINGTON  BIIXE.     See  Small  Arms. 


[ONT,  re-mer'mON'.  A  town  in  the 
Department  of  Vosges,  France,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Moselle  (Map:  France,  N  3).  An  old 
abbey  founded  in  620  is  now  used  as  the  hotel  de 
ville.  There  is  a  trade  in  Vosges  cheese.  Cot- 
ton goods,  embroideries,  and  ironware  are  manu- 
factured.    Population,  in  1901,  10,322. 

BEMITTENT  FEVER  (from  Lat.  remittent, 

Eres.  part,  of  remittere,  to  send  back,  from  re-, 
ack  again,  anew  -f-  mittere,  to  send).  A  form 
of  malarial  fever  characterized  by  a  regular  low- 
ering of  the  temperature,  which,  however,  always 
remains  above  the  normal  point.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  from  intermittent  malaria,  in  which 
there  is  an  interval  of  entire  absence  of  fever 
(apyrexia) ;  and  from  the  continuous  variety,  in 
which  the  body  heat  remains  continuously  ele- 
vated. The  causative  agent  in  remittent  fever  is 
the  estivo-autumnal  variety  of  the  Plasmodium 
malaria  of  Laverau.  (See  Malaria.)  The  se- 
verer forms  of  remittent  fever  prevail  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  tropical  countries.  They 
are  found  in  Southern  Asia,  Western  Africa,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  disease 
is  sometimes,  though  improperly,  called  bilious 
remittent  fever.  The  symptoms  of  this  type  are 
very  severe  and  characterized  by  typhoid  or  cach- 
ectic features  such  as  occur  in  the  worst  cases 
of  intermittent  fever,  viz.  coma,  delirium,  vom- 
iting, collapse,  and  hemorrhages  from  various 
parts  of  the  body.  In  certain  localities  cases 
occur  in  which  hemoglobinuria  (the  presence  of 
altered  blood  in  the  urine)  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tom. The  urine  assumes  a  port-wine  color,  or 
becomes  almost  black,  the  patient  is  jaundiced, 
and  in  fatal  cases  death  takes  place  from  sup- 
pression of  urine  with  coma,  or  from  collapse  or 
syncope. 

A  milder  type  of  remittent  fever  is  seen  in  tem- 
perate climates,  especially  in  the  late  summer 
and  fall.  The  symptoms  are  much  less  pro- 
nounced than  those  of  typical  intermittent  fever, 
and  consist  of  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  chill, 
slight  jaundice,  and  a  colorless  diarrhoea.  The 
chill  is  not  severe  and  may  appear  only  once  in 
the  course  of  an  attack,  which  lasts  from  a  few 
days  to  two  or  three  weeks.  The  temperature  is 
not  unlike  that  of  a  mild  typhoid  fever  (q.v.), 
and  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for 
typhoid. 

The  treatment  of  remittent  fever  is  the  same 
as  that  of  other  forms  of  malarial  fever.  Qui- 
nine in  doses  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the 
attack  acts  as  a  specific.  Tonics  must  also  be 
given  and  attention  paid  to  the  general  health. 
See  Intermittent  Fever. 

REMONSTRANTS.    See  Abmtnianism. 

REMORA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  remora,  delay, 
from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  mora,  delay),  or 
Suckino-Fish.  A  fish  of  the  family  Echeneidi- 
de,  interesting  because  of  its  commensal  habit. 
The  remoras  attach  themselves  to  sharks  and 
other  large  fishes  by  a  sucking-disk  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  They  have  an  elongated  body,  cov- 
ered with  very  small  scales;  one  soft-rayed  dor- 
sal fin,  situated  above  the  anal  fin;  the  head 
flattened  and  covered  with  an  elongated  disk 
extending  back  beyond  it,  which  exhibits  numer- 


ous transverse  cartilaginous  lamine  directed 
backward,  and  has  a  free  flexible  broad  margin. 
These  laminae  are  formed  by  modification  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  a  first  dorsal  fin,  and  when 
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they  are  raised  after  the  margin  of  the  disk  has 
been  closely  applied  to  a  smooth  surface,  a 
vacuum  is  created;  and  so  powerful  is  this  appa- 
ratus that  great  weights  may  be  dragged  by  a 
remora,  while  it  obstinately  refuses  to  let  go  its 
hold.  A  remora  thus  attached  to  a  shark  or 
turtle  may  be  car- 
ried about  for  weeks, 
leaving  its  host  only 
to  secure  food,  injur- 
ing the  shark  in  no 
way  save,  perhaps, 
by  the  slight  check 
its  presence  gives  to 
the  shark's  speed  in 
swimming.  In  Mada- 
gascar native  turtle-catchers  put  a  ring  about 
the  narrow  caudal  end  of  the  remora's  body, 
attach  a  line  to  this  ring,  and  thus  use  the 
fish  for  catching  turtles.  Several  species  of  the 
family  are  known,  dwelling  in  all  the  warmer 
seas.  They  are  mostly  small  fishes,  one  or  two 
feet  in  length,  and  of  plain  colors,  or  striped 
lengthwise  in  brown  and  white.  One  (Remora 
brachyptera)  is  occasionally  caught  as  far  north 
as  Cape  Cod.  A  rarer  form  is  Rhombochirus 
osteochir,  which  attaches  itself  to  spearfishes 
(Tetrapturus).  More  numerous  is  the  closely 
related  species  called  'shark-sucker*  (Echinets 
naucrates).  (See  Shark- Sucker.)  Consult 
Jordan  and  Evermann,  Fishes  of  North  and 
Middle  America  (Washington,  1898). 


T.  A  word  which  occurs  in  Acts 
vii.  43  in  a  passage  quoted  from  the  Septuagint 
text  of  Amos  v.  26.  In  Amos  the  reading  is 
Chiun,  which  is  evidently  intended  either  as  the 
name  of  a  heathen  deity  or  as  a  symbol  of  idol- 
atrous worship,  and  is  generally  explained  as  the 
Babylonian  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  (see 
Chiun).  Why  Remphan  (Raiphan,  Rephan  in 
some  texts)  should  he  substituted  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint is  hard  to  explain.  The  attempt  to  con- 
nect it  with  an  Egyptian  name  for  Saturn  is  not 
satisfactory.  A  plausible  suggestion  is  that  it 
represents  a  misreading  or  alteration  of  the 
Hebrew. 

REMSCHEID,  rem'shtt.  A  city  in  the  Rhine 
Province  Prussia,  19  miles  northeast  of  Cologne 
(Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  It  has  several  fine  tech- 
nical schools.  Remscheid's  manufactures  are 
mainly  small  steel  and  iron  wares  (tools, 
scythes,  skates,  etc.),  in  which  industry  it 
ranks  first  in  Germany.  There  are  also  ma- 
chine shops,  rolling  mills,  and  manufactures  of 
silk  ribbons.  The  city  carries  on  a  large  export 
trade  chiefly  with  America,  Russia,  and  the 
Orient.  Remscheid  is  first  mentioned  in  1132. 
Its  industries  were  stimulated  by  Protestant  refu- 
gees from  Holland  and  France.  Population 
(commune),  in  1890,  40,371;  in  1900,  58,108. 
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REM'SEN,  Ira  ( 1846— ) .  An  American  chem-  grand-niece  of  Vergennes,  Prime  Minister  under 
ist,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  graduated  from  Louis  XVI.,  a  noted  beauty  of  the  Court  of  Xa- 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1865,  from  poleon  I.,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Josephine, 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  As  wife  of  Count  Augustin  Laurent  de  Remusat, 
York,  in  1867,  and  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  chamberlain  of  Napoleon,  and  as  dame  de  palais, 
University  of  Gtfttingen,  Germany,  in  1870.  she  was  acquainted  with  the  intimate  life  of 
From  1870  to  1872  he  was  assistant  in  chemistry  the  Napoleonic  Court,  of  which  she  left  an  sc- 
at the  universities  of  Tubingen,  Munich,  and  count  in  her  Memoire*  published  long  after  her 
Gottingen,  Germany;  and  from  1872  to  1876,  pro-  death  (1879).  She  was  also  the  author  of  an 
fessor  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  Williams  Col-  Essai  sur  V Education  des  femmes  (1824). 
lege.    In  1876  he  was  made  professor  of  chemis-  BfcrosAT,  Jeah  p,^  Abel  ( i788-1832>. 

tFy  "i^  ??P          Vm™™lty>  "J  ™  }*>l  A  French  Orientalist,  born  in  Paris;  the  son  of 

succeeded  Dr.  Gilman  as  president  of  the  univer-  n     Hia  fath^.  u    u  him  ^     wUA 

sity.     Dr    Remsen  has  earned  out  a  number  of  he      *te  „,,,        ke  with  ^  ^^     ^  ^ 

important  investigations  in  both  inorganic  and  q^^  and  ^iAeA  br^t       t  ^    18U  h£ 

organic  chemistry.    He  is  editor  of  theAmertg*  Esaai  ^  to  ^         rt  la  Utter  at  ure  chinouet. 

Chemical  Journal   founded  by  him  in  1879     His  He         j  ^  hig  £g^           physician  at  twenty- 

book-form  publications  include  the  Prtnctpte.  of  fi        ^  ^^  £  th(J      ,^  hospitals.     A 

Theoretvcal  GhemuUry   (4th  ed.  1892);  Orgamc  cha|r     f  CWnese  hayi       heea  e8kblished  at  the 

Chemntry  (latest  edition 1899)  ;  Introduction  to  ^         d     F             .    «lgu    ^muMt   ^  ap. 

the  Study  of  Chemxatry  (1885) ;  and  the  Element*  jJjL  to  it      He  waa  made  a  member  0f  the 

of  Chemistry  (1887).    ta-a.li  fext-books  have  J^ *, ^f^"   wS succSvfsLnU 

passedthrough  many  editions  ,n  this  country  and  ^     (  ^'journal  <fe*  «««,»«..     He  was 

have  been  republished  .n  England  and  translated  f   tfc         .     j     ,   f       d          (   ^   g^^ 

into  several  fore.gn  languages     They  form  a  re-  ^^j        of  £arig  ?m  1822  and  wag  j         itg  ^ 

markably   clear   exposition  of   the   fundamental        .  H „     7 «i«7_i       'a  ~.~+~  -   «S~i  ^«-.i 

nrinciDles   of  the   science   and   are   well   known  retarv-     He  translated  and  wrote  a  good  deal, 

principles   01   tne   science   ana   are   wen   Known  f  h-      fa  ^    productions  appearing  in  the 

2nd llro^d              chemistry  both  in  this  country  j,  J^  and  othe/ ^0^^/^^!  ^  m 

_„„     *      _      _      ,,          .  _        ,            _  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society.     He  died  of 

BEIfUS.     The  brother  of  Romulus  and  co-  cnolera    in    Paris.      His    principal    works   are: 

founder  of  Rome.  j;ivre  des  recompenses  et  des  peines    (the  Chi- 

BElCTJSy  Uncle.  A  character  invented  by  nese  Kanying-pien ) ,  with  notes  and  illustrations 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  Uncle  Remus;  His  Songs  (Paris,  1816);  L'invariable  milieu  of  TszMse 
and  Sayings  ( 1880),  and  other  stories.  He  is  an  (1817);  Description  du  royaume  de  Camboge 
old  plantation  darky,  who  entertains  the  son  of  (1819)  ;  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Khotan,  to  which 
his  mistress  with  quaint  stories  of  the  doings  of  is  appended  a  treatise  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
Bre'r  Fox,  Bre'r  Rabbit,  and  other  animals,  illus-  show  that  jade  is  the  jaspis  of  the  ancients 
trating  their  various  traits  and  interspersed  with  (1820);  EUments  de  la  grammaire  chinoise 
shrewd  philosophy.  The  author  used  the  folk  (1822);  M&moire  sur  la  vie  et  les  opinions  de 
tales  current  among  negroes  in  the  southern  part  Lao-tse  (1823)  ;  Melanges  asiatiques  (1825) ;  /«- 
of  the  United  States,  and  several  of  his  stories  Kiao-lit  or  "The  Two  Cousins"  (1826);  Re- 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  those  interested  in  folk-  cherches  sur  les  langues  tartares  (1829) ;  ATou- 
lore.  veaux  melanges  asiatiques  ( 1829)  ;  and  Foe  Koui 

r£mTJSAT,    ra'mu'za',    Charles    Francois  Ki,   ou  relations   des  royaumes   bouddiques    (a 

Marie,  Count  de    (1797-1875).  A   French  poli-  translation  of  the  travels  of  the  Buddhist  pilgrim 

tician  and  philosophic  historian,  born  March  14,  Fa-hien,  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but 

1797,  in  Paris.    He  was  the  son  of  Claire  Elisa-  revised,  completed,  and  supplemented  by  Klap- 

beth  Jeanne  Remusat   (q.v.).     Remusat  studied  roth  and  Landresse,  and  brought  out  in  1836). 

with   brilliant   success,   and   in   1818   began   his  Consult  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Notice  sur  la  vie  et 

career  as  a  journalist  and  supporter  of  Guizot.  les  ouvrages  de  Remusat  (Paris,  1834). 

He  contributed  constantly  to  he  Olobe  from  its  -d-Aw  .a^a/  o*.™™,  mokk     \     a  irW».h 

establishment  in   1824.     From   1830  to  1848  he  .   *""'  W\£ A™ T  lP**ZL A^JZ^t 

was  Deputy,  and  for  brief  periods  Under-Secre-  J<f  rnalist,    best   known    by    her    pseudonym    of 

tarv  of  State  ( 1836)  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  Severme      She  was  born  in  Paris,  and  in  1880 

(1840).  After  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  m.<*   ,n   Brussels  the   communard   Jules  Valles, 

he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  ™th   T^T^V^  j0r  DPar?    *%**%  ,£?' 

Assemblies,  and  became  an  opponent  of  Louis  •*»  ^  £r  h,s  ^  .*"  **&' A°*  V^S 

Napoleon,  by  whom  he  was  exiled  after  the  coup  dea*h  ??lle;  R£ny  mar"?(^ i  Guebhard   a  co^editor 

dVtat.     He  was  amnestied  in  1859  and  devoted  oi  theCrt  du  Peuple,  which  for  several  years  was 

himself  to  literature  and  science.  From  1871  to  carried  on  under  her  supervision,  in 1  the  mean- 

1873  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  most  time   turning   from    socialism    to   philanthropic 

noteworth v  of  his  writings  are  Essais  de  philoso-  Bentimentahsm.     Besides  she  appealed  for  many 

phie   (1842),  Abflard   (1845),  PassS  et  present  charities  in  the  columns  of  the  Fxgaro,  Gtl  Bias, 

(1847),  VAngleterrc  an  XVIII.  siecle    (1856),  Oaulois,  and  Petit  Journal.     In  the  nineties  she 

Bacon    (1858),   Hartley    (1874),  Histoire  de  la  made  herself  famous  by  publishing  an  interview 

philosophie  en  Angleterre  depuis  Bacon  jusqu'a  with  Leo  XIII.,  and  in  1896  by  a  bitter  personal 

Locke   (1875).     After  his  death  were  published  warfare  with  Rochefort. 

six  volumes  of  Correspondance  pendant  les  premi-  BBMT,  or  REMI,  Saint.      (1)   The  apostle 

eres  anntes  de  la  Restoration  (1883-90).  cf   the   Franks    (437-C.533).     He   was   bora  of 

BfclCTJSAT,  Claire  Elisabeth  Jeanne  Gra-  noble  family  at  Leon.    He  was  appointed  in  459, 

vier  de  Vergennes,  Countess  de  (1780-1821).    A  against  his  will,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rheims,  and 

writer  of  memoirs,  born  in  Paris.     She  was  a  his  episcopate  is  memorable  for  the  conversion 
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of  Clovis,  who  was  baptized  by  Remy  on  Decern-  land,  Huss  in  Bohemia,  and  all  their  sympathiz- 
er 24,  496.  Remy  lived  to  see  Gaul  almost  ers,  organized  or  not,  throughout  Europe.  This 
entirely  Christianized,  and  died  in  532  or  533.  central  idea  is  that  the  most  important  fact  of 
Some  of  his  letters  are  preserved  in  Migne,  Pa-  Christianity  is  the  membership  of  the  individual 
trologia  Latina,  lxv.,  as  also  two  documents  under  Christian  in  a  community  of  which  Christ  alone 
the  title  of  Testament  a,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  the  head,  and  that  consequently  all  organized 
has  been  disputed.  Consult  his  Life,  by  Aubert  forms  of  human  authority  in  religion  are  non- 
( Paris,  1849).  (2)  An  Archbishop  of  Lyons  essential  and  may  be  totally  wrong.  The  only 
(853-875),  who  sided  with  Gottschalk  (q.v.)  and  necessary  authority  is  that  of  Scripture,  and  the 
whose  works  are  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  inevitable  result  of  this  is  the  right  of  indi- 
cxxi.  (3)  A  Benedictine  monk,  head  of  the  vidual  interpretation  with  all  its  consequences, 
episcopal  school  at  Rheims  (882-908),  whose  From  Wiclif  on  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
works,  which  are  commentaries  and  an  allegorical  Reformation,  the  Bible  is  the  common  source  of 
interpretation  of  the  mass,  are  in  Migne,  Patrolo-  appeal  for  the  most  diverse  forms  of  opposition 
gia  Latina,  cxxxi.  to  the  Roman  system.  Naturally  men  found  in 
RENAISSANCE  (Fr.,  new  birth),  or  Re-  !*f  infinite  variety  a  thousand  serviceable  things 
vivAi.  of  Learning.    A  name  usually  applied  to  *"**  were  not  tnere« 

the  transition  from  mediasval  to  modern  methods  Precisely  parallel  with  this  development  in 
of  study  and  thought.  As  to  its  origin  and  the  religion  is  the  intellectual  process  we  call  the 
time  at  which  this  is  to  be  set,  literature  is  Revival  of  Learning.  Wiclif's  Italian  contem- 
full  of  misinformation.  The  most  common  error,  porary  Petrarca  subjected  to  a  sweeping  criti- 
still  repeated  in  textbooks,  is  that  through  the  cism  all  the  existing  forms  of  the  science  of  his 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453  day:  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  science  of 
Greek  manuscripts  and  Greek  scholars  were  astrology,  the  study  of  the  law  and  of  medicine, 
brought  into  Europe  in  such  numbers  that  a  the  practice  of  teaching,  all  seemed  to  him  to 
complete  revolution  in  the  intellectual  life  was  De  governed  by  a  set  of  conventional  rules  hav- 
thereby  and  at  once  produced.  This  notion  takes  ing  no  foundation  in  fact.  To  this  mass  of 
no  account  of  the  condition  of  European  cul-  tradition  Petrarca  opposed  the  principle  of  in- 
ture  which  must  have  existed  to  make  such  a  dividual  study  and  observation  of  things  as  they 
reception  possible.  In  fact,  the  revival  of  in-  were.  Yet,  he,  too,  like  the  religious  reformers, 
terest  in  learning  for  its  own  sake  followed  a  must  have  his  authority,  and  he  found  it  in  the 
long  and  natural  process.  It  is  clearly  discern-  classic  literature.  The  'ancients'  stood  to  him 
ible  more  than  a  century  before  the  capture  of  for  types  of  a  higher  manhood,  with  larger,  freer, 
Constantinople,  and  by  that  time  had  completely  and  truer  conceptions  of  life.  They  seemed  to 
established  itself  in  Italy  and  made  great  prog-  him  free  from  the  superstitious  slavery  to  tradi- 
resa  in  other  countries.  The  actual  importation  tions  which  he  saw  around  him.  His  own  strug- 
of  manuscripts  and  teachers,  doubtless  stimu-  gling  individualism  found  its  justification  in 
lated  by  this  event,  had  long  been  going  on,  and  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  perfected  individual- 
it  had  already  become  an  established  custom  ism  of  the  ancient  world.  His  own  poetic  gift 
for  Western  youths  to  seek  in  Athens  or  in  Con-  found  its  chief  satisfaction  in  the  poetic  charm 
stantinople  satisfaction  for  the  intellectual  cu-  of  ancient  literature;  even  the  prose  of  Cicero 
riosity  aroused  by  their  studies  at  home.  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  wonderful  rhythm 
It  is  again  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  long  before  he  could  understand  it.  Then,  pre- 
we  can  reach  a  clear  understanding  of  the  great  cisely  as  the  religious  reformers  insisted  that 
transition  by  undervaluing  the  culture  of  the  the  BiWe  should  be  studied  without  restraint  of 
Middle  Ages.  The  difference  is  not  merely  or  doctrine  or  tradition,  so  Petrarca  found  his 
primarily  in  the  mental  power  of  individuals  chief  mission  in  collecting,  collating,  copving, 
nor  in  the  volume  or  range  of  their  learning.  It  and  publishing  the  texts  of  the  classical  authors, 
is  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  approached  the  stin  further,  as  the  translations  of  Wiclif  and 
study  of  the  past  and  applied  it  to  the  condi-  others  were  made,  not  from  the  original  tongues, 
tions  of  the  present.  Mediaeval  learning  had  been  hut  from  the  imperfect  Latin  authorized  version 
pursued  almost  entirely  by  clergymen  and  had  (Vulgate),  so  Petrarca  had  to  be  content  with 
been  valued  chiefly  for  its  service  in  making  Latin  versions  of  the  Greek  authors.  In  both 
clear  to  the  increasing  mental  acuteness  of  the  cases  the  authority  they  reverenced  came  to  men 
West  the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  During  this  in  an  imperfect  form,  but  in  both  the  spirit  of 
period  the  European  mind  had  lain  under  the  a  new  time  is  perfectly  evident.  Wiclif  is  the 
spell  of  the  philosophy  of  Realism,  with  its  first  apostle  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and 
inevitable  indifference  to  the  phenomena  of  every-  Petrarca  is  the  first  great  teacher  of  the  Revival 
day  experience  and  its  contempt  for  the  idea  of  of  Learning.  To  conclude,  the  Humanist  was  as 
the  individual  as  compared  with  the  authority  of  much  inclined  to  discover  non-existent  things  in 
traditional  institutions.  With  the  beginning  of  the  nis  classics  as  was  ever  the  Reformer  in  his 
fourteenth  century  a  reaction  makes  itself  clearly  Bible. 

felt.     A  new  philosophy,  that  of   Nominalism,        Petrarca  was  at  once  the  defender  of  rational 

finds  expression  in  the  Englishman  William  of  thought,  and,  after  Dante,  the  chief  creator  of 

Ockham  and  becomes  a  vital  force  in  the  political  the  modern  Italian  language.     The  literary  use 

theories  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua  and  his  school,  of  the  modern  tongues,   the  natural   utterance 

The  essence  of  this  new  way  of  looking  at  things  of  the  free  layman,  is,  equally  with  the  more 

is  the  importance  of  the  individual,  and  hence  sympathetic    study    of    the    ancient    world,    an 

his  right  to  think  and  organize  as  may  seem  best  element  in  the  great  reaction  against  a  purely 

to  him.    In  religious  affairs  we  see  the  applica-  clerical  and  Latinized  culture, 
tion  of  this  principle  in  the  fearless  criticism        This   double   intellectual   life   of   Petrarca   is 

of  the  prevailing  conditions  by  Wiclif  in  Eng-  shared  by  all  his  humanistic  contemporaries  and 
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immediate    followers.     Giovanni    Boccaccio    is  ancients.      Francesco    Filelfo   was    the   earliest 

known  to  posterity  chiefly  through  his  Italian  specimen  of  the  haughty  pedant,  learned  beyond 

prose  tales,  but  his  own  special  pride  was  in  others  in  all  the  detail  of  scholarship,  but  with- 

the  service  he  rendered  to  classical  learning  by  out  the  creative  power  that  had  marked  the  pion- 

his  laborious  encyclopaedic  works — the  Genealogy  eers.  He  touched  the  schoolmasterly  stage  of  the 

of  the  Gods,  a  dictionary  of  mythology,  and  his  Revival  when  the  work  of  discovery  had  largely 

Dictionary  of  Classical  Geography.    These  books  been  done,  and  when  the  chief  distinction  of  the 

served  as  a  groundwork  of  classical  studies  for  scholar  was  to  be  gained  by  a  kind  of  technical 

the  youth  of  two  centuries  to  come.     Boccaccio  skill  quite  independent  of  any  largeness  of  mental 

died  as  professor  of  the  Divine  Comedy  at  the  equipment. 

University  of  Florence,  another  illustration  of  It  is  at  this  stage  that  we  begin  to  see  the 
the  equality  of  the  modern  and  ancient  litera-  results  of  the  great  expansion  of  interest  due 
tures  in  the  estimation  of  Renaissance  Italy.  to  the  study  of  Greek.  Petrarca  had  deeply  felt 
Petrarca  applied  to  learning  for  the  first  time  the  importance  of  this  study,  and  had  bemoaned 
what  we  have  learned  to  call  the  'collector's  his  incapacity  to  engage  in  it.  Greek  was  still 
instinct.'  Much  of  the  classic  literature  was  a  living  tongue  in  parts  of  Southern  Italy, 
already  known,  but  until  Petrarca  no  one  had  and  communication  with  the  East  was  fre- 
thought  of  searching  for  more.  Through  his  quent  enough,  but  Boccaccio,  who  seems  really 
widely  extended  personal  relations  in  all  the  to  have  made  the  effort,  found  it  impossible  to 
countries  of  Europe  he  was  able  to  employ  will-  procure  suitable  instruction.  The  men  of  the 
ing  hands  to  bring  the  long-forgotten  manuscripts  next  generation,  however,  set  themselves  more 
out  of  their  hiding-places,  to  nave  them  sent  to  earnestly  to  work;  Greek  teachers  began  to  hear 
him,  procure  copies  of  them,  compare  these  of  the  golden  opportunities  in  the  rich  Italian 
with  the  originals,  and  thus  learn  wherein  they  towns,  and  Italian  youths  sought  instruction  at 
needed  correction.  Many  indications  in  already  the  ancient  school  of  Athens.  The  earliest  and 
known  writings  pointed  to  others  not  yet  dis-  most  influential  of  these  Greek  teachers  was 
covered,  and  thus  made  possible  intelligent  search  Manuel  Chrvsoloras,  a  man  of  distinction  in  the 
after  these  lost  treasures.  All  this  work  was  public  service  at  Constantinople,  brought  over 
carried  on  by  Petrarca  and  his  contemporaries  to  Italy  by  his  duties  in  this  capacity,  and  then 
with  the  fresh  enthusiasm  that  belongs  only  to  employed  as  teacher  of  Greek  at  Florence.  He 
an  interest  freed  from  any  professional  quality,  died  on  his  way  to  attend  the  Council  of  Con- 
but  it  soon  became  the  serious  pursuit  of  men  stance  in  1415.  Another  Greek  of  later  influ- 
who  gave  their  lives  to  it,  and  thus  laid  the  ence  was  John  Argyropulos  (died  c.1489),  who 
foundations  for  a  new  profession,  unknown  to  was  successively  rector  of  Padua  and  professor 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  profession  of  the  scholar,  at  Florence  and  finally  at  Rome.     Of  Italians 

fmre  and  simple.     These  men  were  devoted  to  who  illustrated  the  highest  application  of  ancient 

earning  for  its  own  sake,  and  ready  to  leave  culture  to  the  development  both  of  Italian  litera- 

to   others   the   application   to   practical   things,  ture  and  the  perfection  of  classic  learning,  we 

The  same  instinct  of  discovery  appears  also  may     mention     Guarino      (d.1460),      Poliziano 

in  the  field  of  archaeology.     The  Middle  Ages  ( d.  1404),  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (d.1492).    The 

had  pitilessly  despoiled  the  remains  of  ancient  inherent  charm  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 

buildings  to  gajln  material  for  their  own  con-  ture  worked  at  once  upon  the  nighly  sensitive 

structions,   and  had  destroyed  without  scruple  Italian  mind,  revealing  a  new  world  of  beauty 

the  choicest  works  of  antique  sculpture.     Now,  and  of  meaning. 

following  the  indications  of  what  remained  above        Circumstances  favored  a  rapid  spread  of  the 

ground,  Petrarca  and  his  followers  began  to  seek  new   culture.      The    Italian    cities,    grown   rich 

for  what  was  hidden.    They  gave  the  first  feeble  under   democracy,   but   having   tired   somewhat 

impulse  to  the  vast  activities  of  modern  research,  of    its    responsibilities,    had    been   passing   into 

To   them   we   owe   the   beginnings   of  both   the  the  control  of  that  extraordinary  series  of  des- 

libraries  and  the  museums  of  modern  Europe.  potic    rulers    who    united    with    a    brutal   un- 

In  the  generation  following  Petrarca  the  influ-  scrupulousness  of  character  a  taste  for  the  best 

ence  of  the  new  learning  makes  itself  widely  felt  in  literature  and  art  without  a  parallel.    It  was 

in  many  forms  of  activity.     Men  whose  early  one  of  the  chief  claims  to  power  for  a  new-made 

training  had  been  chiefly  as  scholars  came  to  be  tyrant  like  Cosimo  de*  Medici  that  he  provided 

sought  for  services  of  every  kind.    Coluccio  Salu-  the  means  of  existence  for  talent  of  every  sort, 

tato,  one  of  Petrarca's  most  ardent  admirers  and  Even  the  bloody  ruffians  who,  one  after  another, 

imitators,   spent   his    life    as    secretary   of   the  held  power  in  Milan,  made  places  for  scholars 

Republic  of  Florence,  at  a  time  when  the  little  and  artists,  maintained  libraries,  and  encouraged 

State  was  involved  in  the  most  complicated  rela-  learned   research.     The   ancient   universities  of 

tions  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe.     It  was  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Salerno  were  reinvigorated 

his   duty  to   write   the  elaborate   Latin   essays  by  the  healthful  breath  of  the  new  learning  and 

which  were  then  the  chief  medium  of  diplomacy,  stimulated  by  the   rivalry  of  the  new  schools 

and  his  fame  rests  upon  the  elegance  and  purity  founded  by  the  younger  republics.    The  Papacy, 

of  this  imitated  classicism.     Poggio  Bracciolini  with   a   free  hand   after  the   Council  of  Basel 

filled  for  life  a  similar  place  in  the  Papal  chan-  (1431-49),  passed  into  the  control  of  a  series 

eery,  and  was  no  less  approved  and  applauded  of  men  like  Nicholas  V.,  Pius  II.,  and  Leo  X., 

because    his    caustic    humor    reveled    in    ribald  in  whom  the  interest  in  learning  and  art  was 

obscenities.     Niccolo   Niccoli   was   the   business  an  absorbing  passion.     In  fact,  learning,  under 

centre  of  the  Florentine  group  of  scholars,  the  the  Italian  humanistic  impulse,  may  be  said  to 

earliest  type  of  the  modern  book-collector  and  have  taken  on  the  form  of  a  fine  art  and  thus 

publisher.     Ambrogio  Traversari,  general  of  the  to  have  concealed  much  of  its  serious  import 

Order     of     Camaldoli,     devoted     much     time  Under  all   these  favoring  conditions  it  is  not 

to    studying    and    editing    the    works    of    the  strange   that  a   certain   flippancy  of  character 
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came  to  be  associated  with  the  cleverness  of  the  all  that  bore  the  Christian  name.  He  found  his 
fifteenth-century  scholars.  The  lightness  of  Boc-  support  wholly  in  the  circle  of  enlightenment 
caccio  had  seemed  the  natural  expression  of  that  had  spread  itself  outward  from  the  study 
exuberant  joy  in  the  natural  things  of  human  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  as  a  means  of 
life.  A  century  later  this  sincerity  had  largely  'civilization.  The  party  of  the  'Reuchlinists'  in- 
given  way  to  an  over-refinement  that  knew  no  eluded  all  the  forward-looking  elements  of  Ger- 
limits.  Everything  was  permissible  in  the  name"  man  society  and  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the 
of  esthetic  experiment.  Without  in  any  formal  men  of  enlightenment  everywhere.  Its  most  char- 
way  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  Christianity,  acteristic  expression  is  found  in  the  Epistoke 
many  became  more  really  interested  in  philosophy  Obscurorum  Virorum  (Letters  of  the  Men  of 
than  in  doctrine,  and  became  increasingly  lax  Darkness),  the  most  galling  satire  of  the  Ref- 
ill following  the  ordinary  forms  of  devotion.  ormation    period,    in    which   the    old   scholastic 

It  is  here  that  we  may  best  notice  a  distinction  method  was  held  up  to  the  derision  of  people 
insisted  upon  by  recent  Roman  Catholic  scholars  who  were  quite  ready  to  join  in  the  laugh  and  to 
—notably  by  Ludwig  Pastor  in  his  History  of  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  reform. 
the  Popes — between  a  'true'  and  a  'false'  Renais-  The  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw 
sanee.  By  the  former  is  meant  the  enlargement  the  capture  of  most  of  the  gp*eat  universities  of 
of  scope  and  the  clearing  of  the  mental  vision  the  North  by  the  new  spirit.  Even  at  Paris, 
possible  to  men  without  departure  from  the  the  theological  school,  the  Sorbonne,  still  de- 
traditions  or  the  institutions  of  the  Church.  By  fended  the  ancient  faith,  and  largely  by  the 
a  'false'  Renaissance  is  meant  the  exaggeration  ancient  methods,  while  the  College  de  France, 
of  the  sesthetic  and  critical  side  of  learning  to  a  founded  by  Francis  I.,  became  a  seat  of  enlight- 
point  where  it  must  lead  to  indifference  or  even  ened  instruction.  So  at  Louvain,  one  of  the 
hostility  to  the  clerical  traditions.  most  solid  bulwarks  of  the  scholastic  theology, 

A  great  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  a  new  school,  established  with  the  help  of 
New  Learning  when  it  passed  to  the  more  serious,  Erasmus,  kept  up  the  balance  with  success. 
less  artistic,  and  more  deeply  religious  peoples  The  great  importance  of  the  New  Learning 
of  the  North.  The  impulse  which  led  young  in  its  effect  upon  the  Protestant  Reformation 
Germans  and  especially  young  Englishmen  to  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  studies  of  Luther, 
cross  the  Alps  and  study  the  ancient  classics  Calvin,  Zwingli,  and  other  leaders  of  the  move- 
under  Italian  teachers  was  largely  the  desire  to  ment.  No  doubt  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
find  the  very  best  means  to  acquire  such  training  Reformation  was  once  more  to  turn  men's  minds 
as  would  help  them  in  the  regular  professions,  away  from  purely  aesthetic  considerations,  but 
There  is  in  the  North  but  little  of  the  affected  the  work  of  the  New  Learning  had  been  done 
sestheticism  of  the  later  Italians.     Such  men  as  and  could  not  be  undone. 

those  whom  Erasmus  found  in  England  at  the  end  Bibliography.     The  most  important  work  on 

of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  Colet,  later  Dean  of  the  general  history  of  the  Renaissance  is  Voigt, 

Saint   Paul's,    founder   of    the   most   important  Die   Wiederbelebung  des   klassischen   Altertums 

bovs'  school  in  England  and  interpreter  of  Chris-  ( 3d  ed.,   Berlin,   1893 ) .     Consult  also :    Mtintz, 

tianity  by  the  method  of  a  rational  criticism;  Precursori     e     propugnatori     del     rinasdmento 

Grocvn,  the  most  important  agent  in  introducing  (Florence,    1902)  ;    Burckhardt,    Oeschichte   der 

the  teaching  of   Greek   into   England;    Thomas  Renaissance  in  Ttalien  (Stuttgart,  1890-91);  id., 

Linacre,  founder  of  the  London  College  of  Physi-  Kultur  der  Renaissance  in  It  alien  (8th  ed.,  Leip- 

cians;  and  Thomas  More,  a  busy  lawyer,  King's  rig,  1901)  ;   Symonds,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy 

counselor,   and  social  reformer,  suggest  a  type  (London,  1877)  ;  Pater,  Studies  in  the  History  of 

of  man  totally  different  from  the  members  of  the  Renaissance  (ib.,  1873)  ;  Biese,  Die  Entwick- 

the   Florentine    'Academy.'     Yet   all   these   men  elung  des  Naturgefuhls  im  Mittelalter  und  der 

drew  their   intellectual   inspiration  from   Italy,  Neuzeit    (Leipzig,   1887);    Robinson  and   Rolfe, 

and  were  free  to  acknowledge  their  debt.     Eras-  Petrarch    (New   York,    1892)  ;    Seebohm,   Three 

mus  himself,  with  all  his  biting  satire  and  his  Oxford  Reformers   (3d  ed.,  London,  1887);  and 

ready    criticism    of   many    serious   things,    was  the   lives   of  Erasmus   by   Froude    (ib.,    1894), 

primarily   the   preacher  of  a   sane   rationalism  Drummond     (ib.,    1873),    and    Emerton     (New 

based  upon  sound  learning,  and  by  this  he  always  York,  1899). 

meant  the  learning  of  the  New  Method.  (Art  BENAISSANCE  ABT  (OF.,  Fr.  renaissance, 
for  art's  sake'  never  held  the  same  place  in  the  from  Lat.  renascens,  pres.  part,  of  renasci,  to  be 
intellectual  code  of  the  North  as  in  that  of  Italy,  born  again,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  nasci, 
but  the  appreciation  of  learning  was  there  none  to  be  born).  During  the  last  decades  of  the  four- 
the  less  keen,  and  proved  to  be  more  lasting  in  teenth  century  and  the  first  decades  of  the  fifteenth 
its  effect  upon  national  character.  One  of  the  a  new  spirit  invaded  the  domain  of  art,  asserting 
great  services  of  the  northern  Humanism  was  itself  in  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  man 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  on  a  scientific  and  the  study  of  the  antique.  To  the  humanists 
basis.  What  we  have  said  of  the  mediaeval  study  in  literature  corresponded  the  realists,  natural- 
of  Latin  applies  equally  to  that  of  Hebrew.  It  ists,  and  classicists  in  art.  Antique  art  was  re- 
had  been  pursued  by  Jewish  scholars  with  a  discovered,  but  while  the  classical  element  pre- 
view to  the  perpetuation  of  their  racial  institu-  ponderated  in  architecture  and  decoration,  it  was 
tions,  but  it  had  not  been  in  any  sense  an  instru-  the  element  of  realism  that  took  possession  of  the 
ment  of  culture.  Johann  Reuchlin,  an  elder  con-  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting.  The  flowering 
temporary  of  Luther  and  Erasmus,  was  the  first  of  the  Renaissance  into  these  new  impulses  was 
to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  Hebrew  chiefly  due  to  a  few  leading  artists  of  Tus- 
in  a  complete  scheme  of  Christian  scholarship,  cany  between  1390  and  1430;  to  the  architect 
He  aroused  a  storm  of  opposition  from  the  Brunelleschi,  the  sculptors  Donatello,  Quercia, 
same  obscurantist  elements  that  had  always  been  and  Ghiberti,  and  the  painters  Masolino,  Masac- 
ready  to  persecute  Jews  as  inevitably  hostile  to  cio,  and  others.     Northern  critics,  however,  have 
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shown  that  a  strongly  realistic  school  had  pre-  superposed   orders,   pilasters,   entablatures,  and 

viously  developed  in  Burgundy,  Northern  France,  Roman  arches.    Florentine  architects  of  later  date, 

and  Flanders,  especially  in  the  sculpture  of  such  Rossellino  and  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  carried  the 

artists  as  Claux  Sluter,  Beauneven,  and  Jean  de  new  style  to  Pienza,  Siena,  and  Cortoua,  and 

Cambrai.    The  age  of  the  Renaissance,  though  it*  others,  like  the  Majani,  Laurana,  and  Giuliano  di 

practically  closes  before  1600,  was  not  superseded  San  Gallo,  to  Naples,  Urbino,  and  Rome.    The 

by  a  Grseco-classical  revival  until  about  the  pe-  ducal  palace  at  Urbino  is  one  of  the  most  im- 

riod  of  the  French  Revolution.  posing  masterpieces  of  the  Early  Renaissance. 

Painting  was  the  typical  art  of  the  Renaissance  In  Lombardy  the  new  style  developed  a  prolific 
because  it  best  expressed  its  realism.  In  archi-  school  of  design  which,  retaining  the  use  of 
tecture  the  style  was  far  less  original,  its  char-  terracotta  ornament,  open  arcades,  and  some  me- 
acter  being  less  constructive  than  decorative,  diaeval  details,  was  more  varied  and  picturesque 
The  preponderance  of  the  secular  spirit  led  to  a  than  the  Florentine.  Its  influence  was  carried 
decadence  of  religious  art  in  all  forms.  The  to  Venice  by  the  Lombards,  and  there  gave  rise 
previous  tendency  toward  general  types  in  art  to  the  most  richly  decorative  of  all  the  local 
gave  way  before  a  new  individualistic  tendency,  Renaissance  styles,  through  the  free  use  of  mar- 
each  artist  creating  his  own  personal  style.  Only  ble  incrustations  and  surface  carving.  To  Lom- 
in  painting  were  the  peculiarities  of  local  schools  bardy  belongs  also  the  most  highly  decorated 
very  prominent.  facade  of  the  Renaissance,  that  of  the  Ortosa  at 

Tuscany  was  followed  by  Lombardy  in  the  de-  Pavia;  and  from  Lombardy  came  Bramante,  the 

velopment  of  the  Renaissance  about   1400,  and  genius  who  inaugurated  the  Middle  Renaissance, 

shortly  afterwards  by  Venice.    Rome  and  Naples  afteT  ^is  establishment  in  Rome  in  1499. 

were  simply  meeting  places  for  Tuscan  and  Lorn-  While  most  of  his  predecessors  had  been  pri- 

bard  artists.    France  was  the  first  foreign  coun-  marily  goldsmiths  or  decorators,  Bramante  was 

try  to  follow  the  example  of  Italy,  with  whom  *  master-builder,  and  became  an  architect  in  the 

its  relations  of  all  kinds  had  long  been  of  the  true  modern  sense.    He  was  the  first  to  embody 

closest.     Spain,    in    some    parts,    then    followed  the  genuine  Roman  spirit  in  modern  design,  as  in 

quite  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.     Not  till  his  Tempietto,  and  in  his  designs  for  the  Vatican 

the  middle  of  the  century  did  Germany  and  Eng-  «nd  S*"11*  Peter's    (1503-06).     Henceforth  both 

land  accept  the  new  style  to  any  large  extent,  the  Lombard  and  early  Tuscan  systems  of  orna- 

and  even  then  with  less  of  pure  beauty  and  classic  ment   were   abandoned   for   plain   surfaces  and 

precision  than  in  Italy  and  France.  colossal  details;  the  new  style  was  severe  and 

Renaissance    sculpture    and    painting    are    of  «?™di™ e'\on^  i*kthe ,in*rio£  *waB  ftSSS*1? 

such   importance  in  the  history  of  the  general  £»  abundant.     The  desujn  that  embodied  its 

development  of  these  arts  that  it  is  most  con-  **  features  was  Bramante's  plan  for  Saint  Pe- 

venient  to  treat  them  under  the  general  articles.  *£*  ™e  *°man  J*"*  "**  *™  now,  «£ 
.  t  n  xv-  lm.  ~l  ceeded  the  Tuscan  in  the  leadership,  and  the 
Architectube-Italt.  Gothic  architecture  ^  of  Vitruviu8  and  the  measuring  and  draw- 
had  never  quired  a  deep-rooted  hold  in  Italy  and  -  £f  Roman  ruin8  ^^  an  accepi>ecl  part  of 
Italian  architects  bad  been  seeking  for  a  new  style  ^  architect's  training.  Raphael,  Peruzri, 
ever  since  the  dec  me  of  the  Romanesque.  This  they  &ndJ  Anionio  da  San  Gj?llo  we£  among  Bra- 
found  m  a  study  <jf  the  Roman  rums,  out  of  mante,g  foremost  pupil8.  the  Farnesina,  Sassini, 
whose  columns,  entablatures,  and  arches  they  de-  ftnd  Farne8e  pa^^b^y  their  ideas,  the  last 
veloped  a  style  which,  sharing  the  pagan  spirit  named  ^^^  m08t  imposing  in  Rome.  But 
of  Roman  art,  was  more  successful  in  secular  meanwhile  the  Venetian  school  had  not  lost  the 
*****  in. jelipous  buildings  Coming  at  a  time  individual  cham  (gee  Venice)  of  its  civic  and 
of  individualism,  it  developed  personal  and  local  lace  architecture  under  Guglielmo  Berganlasco 
phases  of  style  and  its  history  is  the  history  of  and  hi8  rivals  and  then  JXndeT  the  neo^iassic 
the  works  of  individuals,  not  of  a  national  style.  ,eader  s^go^o  whoge  Libreria  di  San  Marco 
It  developed  into  a  system  of  decoration  and  com-  and  Palazzo  ^^  marked  an  h  in  Vene- 
position  rather  than  of  construction,  although  it  ^»      architecture 

made  effective  use  of  the  dome  and  vault.  Sev-  TMg  middle  '  iod  cloges  with  Michelangelo, 
eral  periods  of  Italian  Renaissance  can  be  dis-  whoge  geniu8  n^e  Bramante's,  also  ushered  in  a 
tinguished :  ( 1 )  Early  or  Free  Renaissance,  c.  new  riod>  that  of  the  scientifically  developed 
1420-1500;  (2)  High  or  Classic  Renaissance,  c.  Renaissance,  based  upon  the  deepest  study  of 
1500-1580;  (3)  the  Decline  of  Barocco,  c.  1580-  classical  monuments.  Remodeled  by  Michelangelo, 
1780.  The  founder  of  the  style  was  the  Floren-  Saint  peter's  remained  even  more  the  type  for 
tine  Brunelleschi,  the  greatest  designer  of  the  Renaissance  churches.  The  dome,  either  single  or 
early  Renaissance  and  equaled  only  by  Michel-  grouped,  the  tunnel  vault  and  cross  vault,  often 
angelo  and  Bramante  among  later  men.  In  the  coffered,  continued  the  orthodox  forms  of  cover- 
Pazzi  Chapel  (1425)  and  the  two  great  basilican  ing#  internal  piers  became  heavier,  while  col- 
churches  of  Santo  Spirito  and  Ran  Lorenzo  he  re-  umns  often  took  the  place  of  pilasters  outside, 
vived  the  moldings  and  details  of  classic  architec-  The  single  order  after  the  colossal  example  of  it 
ture.  but  neither  he  nor  his  followers,  Michelozzi  given  at  Saint  Peter's  by  Michelangelo  reigned 
and  Giuliano  da  Majano,  attempted  any  close  supreme.  Vignola's  works  present  this  style 
imitation  of  Roman  buildings.  The  two  great  under  a  more  refined  aspect  and  mark  the  be- 
palaces  of  this  first  period  in  Florence,  viz.  the  ginning  of  the  villa  architecture  of  the  Roman 
Riccardi  by  Michelozzo  (1430)  and  the  Pitti  school.  (See  Lante,  Villa.)  In  the  palaces  of 
(1435),  though  Roman  in  scale  and  in  minor  de-  Alessi  and  others  at  Genoa  monumental  stair- 
tails,  were  of  a  thoroughly  modern  and  Floren-  cases  and  vestibules  are  the  central  point  for 
tine  type.  Alberti  was  the  first  to  attempt  strict-  grandiose  and  original  treatment,  rather  than  the 
ly  Roman  and  classic  exterior  design  in  both  re-  facades.  The  progressive  domination  of  classic 
ligious  and  secular  architecture  by  the  use  of  formula  is  observed  alike  in  the  writings  and 
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the  buildings  (especially  at  Vicenza)  of  Palladio.  bert  de  l'Orme,  studied  in  Italy;   others,  like 

The  term  Palladian  is  generally  used  for  this  Pierre     Lescot,     were     undoubtedly     familiar, 

scientific-theoretical  style,  whose  side  lights  were  through     drawings,     with     Italian     buildings. 

Vignola,  Serlio,  and  Scamozzi.     Its  first  great  Lescot's  creation  of  the  Louvre  (q.v.)    (1546)  is 

embodiment  in  Palladio's  work  was  the  arcade  the  classical  example  of  the  new  style  of  royal 

around  the  basilica  at  Vicenza,  which  was  fol-  palace  without  a  trace  of  medievalism,  and  is 

lowed  by  other  remarkable  works,  such  as  the  if  anything    superior  to  the  contemporary  work 

Palazzo  Chieregati,  the  Palazzo  Tiene,  and  the  of  San  Gallo,  Vignola,  and  Sansovino  in  Italy. 

Teatro  Olimpico.     He  created  his  highest  types  One  of  its  great  charms  lies  in  the  magnificent 

of   religious   architecture   in   Venice   with    San  sculptures  of   Jean    Goujon   and  others,   which 

Giorgio  Maggiore  and  the  Redentore,  and  through  make  it  unique  in  its  decorative  scheme.     De 

them  produced  a  revolution.  l'Orme's  Tuileries    (q.v.)    and  Chateau  of  Anet 

Hard  on  his  footsteps  came  the  Barocco  style  were  his  masterpieces.    Under  Francis  I.,  Henry 

(q.v.)     (c.  1575- 1780).     It  was  a  reaction  from  II.,  and  Charles  IX.  France  was  covered,  especial- 

Palladian  severity  and  reveled  in  broken  lines,  ly  in  the  region  of  the  Loire,  with  chateaux  of 

vagaries  of  proportions  and  form,  defiance  of  similar  types,  with  civic  structures  like  the  town 

tradition.    Domenico  Fontana,  Maderna,  Bernini,  halls   of   Beaugency   and    Paris,   and   with    in- 

and  Borromini  were  its  greatest  representatives,  numerable  city  houses  of  the  nobility  and  bour- 

Its    masters    produced    sometimes    a    grandiose  geoisie.    The  changes  brought  about  by  a  further 

work  like  Bernini's  colonnades  of  Saint  Peter  influx  of  Italian  ideas  under  Maria  de'  Medici 

or    a   logical   church    facade,   though   Maderna  involved  loss  of  charma  as  well  as  force  in  later 

failed  utterly  in  that  of  Saint  Peter's  and  sue-  works.    Additions  were  made  to  the  royal  pal- 

ceeded  better  only  in  smaller  buildings  such  as  aces   such   as    the    Tuileries,    the    Louvre,    and 

Santa  Susanna.    The  works  of  Longhena  (q.v.)  Fontainebleau  and  a  new  palace,  the  Luxembourg 

at  Venice  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  (q.v.),  was  built- by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

extravagance  and  bad  taste.     As  in  every  final  new  school,  Salomon  de  Brosse,  who  improved 

style  of  an  architectural  period,  the  picturesque  upon  his  Italian  model,  the  Pitti  Palace.     Le- 

predominated  over  the  monumental.     Rich  col-  mercier  was  very  successful  in  his  additions  to 

ored   marbles,   heavy  details   of  cupids,   scroll-  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Sorbonne.     Through  all 

work,  and  architectural  motives,  even  imitations  this  middle  period  there  is  a  constant  struggle 

in  metal  and  marble  of  stuffs,  as  in  Bernini's  between  Italian  classic  and  barocco  tendencies 

famous  baldachin,  are  prominent.  and   the   French    love   of   the   picturesque,   but 

France.  The  close  political  relations  of  Italy  French  architects  did  not  go  to  the  extreme  either 
with  France  and  the  habit  of  calling  in  Italian  of  scientific  frigidity  or  lawless  eccentricity, 
artists,  consequent  upon  the  campaigns  in  Italy  Under  Louis  XIV.  a  more  fanciful  decoration 
of  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.,  mingled  with  the  formal  Palladian  architecture. 
led  to  the  introduction  of  Renaissance  forms  into  Mansart  showed  in  his  colossal  palace  of  Ver- 
France  sooner  than  elsewhere;  at  the  same  time  sailles  the  chilling  effects  of  this  formal  classi- 
the  strength  of  French  Gothic  traditions  not  only  cism,  but  he  achieved  greater  success  in  his 
retarded  the  prevalence  of  Renaissance  forms,  dome  of  the  Invalides.  The  masterpiece  of  the 
but  led  to  an  internal  reform  rather  than  time  was,  however,  the  superb  Corinthian  colon- 
to  the  adoption  of  an  Italian  style.  Re-  nade  of  the  east  front  of  the  Louvre,  by  which 
ligious  architecture  had  been  for  some  time  the  palace  was  completed,  from  the  designs  of 
on  the  wane  and  palace  architecture  in  the  as-  Perrault.  The  interior  decorative  work  of  this 
cendent.  The  first  indications  are  most  evident  period  in  France  has  an  originality  and  deli- 
in  decoration,  where  Lombard  models  prevail,  cacy  that  places  it  as  much  above  contemporary 
The  transitional  period  illustrated  in  the  Chateau  work  in  Italy  as  the  early  decoration  had  been 
de  Gaillon  and  in  the  older  part  of  that  of  Blois  inferior.  Under  Louis  XV.  Italian  ideas  ob- 
(q.v.)  is  still  prevailingly  mediaeval;  but  with  tained  complete  possession  of  exterior  design  and 
Francis  I.  Gothic  outlines  tend  to  disappear  and  of  church  architecture  both  exterior  and  interior, 
the  classic  orders  to  prevail.  But  it  was  not  the  though  in  domestic  architecture  the  interior  dec- 
foreign  but  the  native  artists  to  whom  the  funda-  oration  and  furniture  display  a  remarkable  fan- 
mental  changes  were  now  due ;  first  to  the  men  of  tastic  originality.  The  Paris  Pantheon  by  Souf- 
North  France,  like  Fain  and  Biart;  then  to  those  flot  (q.v.)  represents  the  formal  Roman  class- 
of  the  Royal  Domain,  like  Le  Breton  and  Lemer-  icism  that  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eier,  while  others,  like  Chambige  in  his  unique  eighteenth  century. 

Chateau  of  Saint  Germain,  remain  outside  of  the  Germany.  The  Renaissance  as  a  style  in  art 
Renaissance  orbit  even  toward  the  middle  of  the  and  especially  in  architecture  made  its  way 
seventeenth  century.  The  greatest  achievement  more  slowly  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  except 
was  the  transformation  of  the  feudal  castle  into  in  England;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  move- 
a  superb  and  artistic  residence,  totally  unlike  ment  was  so  largely  concerned  with  religious 
anything  known  in  Italy:  such  were  Amboise,  questions.  When  the  new  style  entered  Germany 
Blois  (q.v.),  Fontainebleau  (q.v.),  and  espe-  it  was  from  Carinthia,  Bohemia,  and  Tyrol,  rather 
cially  Chambord  (q.v.),  with  its  great  corner  than  from  Italy,  and  Italian  architects  were  em- 
bastions  and  its  forest  of  dormer  windows,  chim-  ployed  in  Prague,  Cracow,  Gran,  and  Vienna,  long 
neys,  and  towers,  a  characteristic  feature  in  before  the  creation  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
which  French  differs  so  fundamentally  from  Ital-  style  even  in  South  Germany,  while  the  north- 
ian  Renaissance.  These  royal  residences  were  era  States  were  still  slower  in  receiving 
almost  rivaled  by  those  of  the  nobility  like  Azay-  it.  The  real  transformation  of  German  archi- 
le-Rideau  and  Chenonceaux   (q.v.).  tecture    began    after    the    Peace    of    Augsburg 

The  closing  years  of  Francis  I.  (died  1547)  (1555),  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  castles  of  the 
usher  in  a  more  classic  style.  Some  of  its  lead-  princes  and  barons,  the  houses  of  wealthy  burgh- 
ers, like  Jean  Bullant,  Du  Cerceau,  and  Phili-  ers,  and  guilds,  and  the  Rathduaer  of  the  town 
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councils,  rather  than  in  royal  palaces  or  in  reli-  Toledo,  the  College  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  and 
gions  buildings.  Indeed,  Saint  Michael's,  Munich,  the  Ayuntamiento  at  Seville,  all  between  1500 
is  the  only  really  important  church  edifice  of  the  and  1520.  About  1525  church  architecture  was 
sixteenth  century  in  all  Germany  (1582).  Until  radically  modified  by  the  new  style,  as  shown 
the  Palladian  or  rather  the  Italian  Baroque  style  in  the  cathedrals  of  Jaen  (1525)  and  Granada 
invaded  Germany,  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  (1529)  and  San  Domingo  at  Salamanca.  But 
tury,  the  Germans  retained  in  their  Renaissance  hardly  had  this  begun  when  Berruguete  returned 
buildings  unchanged  many  of  their  national  and  from  Italy  and  brought  with  him  the  High 
mediaeval  features — high  roofs,  vast  stepped  Renaissance  in  the  Palladian  form,  which  was 
gables  of  fanciful  outline,  dormers  running  further  developed  by  Herrera.  This  second  phase 
through  two  or  three  stories,  spiral  stair-towers,  of  Spanish  Renaissance  is  called  the  Greco- 
oriels,  the  irregular  plans  of  the  feudal  castles,  Roman,  and  it  ruled  until  the  close  of  the  seven- 
and  a  predilection  for  old,  fantastic,  and  pic-  teenth  century.  The  palace  of  Charles  V.  at 
turesque  combinations  of  form  and  detail.  The  Granada  is  a  noble  structure  by  Machuca  and 
orders  appear  rarely  except  in  portals  or  in  Berruguete,  rusticated  below,  colonnaded  above, 
pilasters,  and  then  treated  with  utter  disregard  of  good  proportions  and  well  planned.  One  build- 
of  classic  canons,  and  court  arcades  of  the  classic  ing  especially  corresponds  in  its  vastness  to  the 
type  are  not  to  be  found,  the  Germans  preferring  greatness  and  character  of  Spanish  power,  viz. 
stumpy  columns  with  segmental  arches  to  the  the  Esocrial  (q.v.),  a  huge  rectangle,  simple  and 
Italian  type.  The  style  appears,  therefore,  at  its  uninteresting  except  in  its  domical  church,  which 
best  in  the  smaller  street  fronts  of  narrow  is  an  impressive  edifice  of  classic  style.  In  such 
houses,  or  the  picturesque  masses  of  castles  on  the  works  as  these  Italian  ideas  are  reproduced 
hillsides,,  as  at  Torgau,  or  in  the  highly  ornate  with  greater  fidelity  and  absence  of  local  na- 
Otto  Heinrichsbau  (1554)  and  Friedrichsbau  tional  traits  than  in  any  other  country.  On  the 
(1601)  of  the  great  castle  at  Heidelberg,  which  other  hand,  when  under  the  leadership  of  Chur- 
are  generally  considered  the  masterpieces  of  the  riguera  an  extreme  form  of  Baroque  or  Rococo 
first  period.  The  town  halls  of  Altenburg,  Danzig,  pervaded  Spain,  the  national  leaning  toward 
Augsburg,  Rothenburg,  and  Bremen  (from  1562  elaborate  detail  and  over-decoration  of  surfaces 
to  1612)  and  others  of  less  importance  form  an-  ran  riot  as  never  before.  Some  of  the  royal  pal- 
other  interesting  group  of  examples  of  the  style,  aces  (Madrid  and  San  Ildefonso)  built  in  the 
In  the  later  or  Baroque  period  there  were  many  eighteenth  century  escape  it,  but  with  few  ex- 
palaces  erected  or  enlarged  of  moderate  archi-  ceptions  it  prevailed. 

tectural  interest,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Zwin-        Portugal  hardly  holds  any  independent  posi- 

ger   at  Dresden    (1711),   which   is  one  of  the  tion.     Its  masterpiece  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

finest  and  most  consistent  examples  of  the  Ro-  the  group  of  monuments  at  Belem,  is  the  eomble 

coco  extant;  and  there  were  also  a  number  of  of  luxuriant  expression  of  the  mixed  late  Gothic 

interesting  churches  in  this  style   (e.g.  Marien-  and  pseudo-Renaissance  design, 
kirche  at  Dresden).  Landscape  architecture  after        England.     Latest  of  all  countries  to  employ 

the  style  of  Versailles  was  highly  developed  in  the  Renaissance  style  was  England.    Under  Eliz- 

this  period.  abeth  and  James  I.  (1558-1625)  there  were  spo- 

Bklgium  and  Holland.  In  these  closely  re-  radic  examples  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  new 
lated  countries  Renaissance  architecture  devel-  style  of  decoration  in  Tudor  work.  There  were 
oped  very  differently,  though  late  in  both.  Bel-  some  Italian  artists  like  Torrigiano  and  Giovanni 
gium  was  strongly  affected  by  both  French  and  of  Padua,  but  they  had  to  adapt  themselves  to 
Spanish  influences,  as  in  the  fantastic  semi-  Tudor  requirements,  except  in  a  few  cases  such 
Spanish  episcopal  palace  at  Liege  by  Borset  as  the  Caius  Gate  at  Cambridge.  Inigo  Jones 
(1508),  and  produced  but  one  monumental  edi-  changed  the  trend  of  architecture  and  led  to  the 
fice  of  classic  type,  the  Antwerp  town  hall  universal  adoption  of  the  pure  Italian  High 
(1564).  As  in  Germany,  many  of  the  most  Renaissance  of  the  Palladian  type  before  the 
characteristic  Renaissance  works  are  guild  halls  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  his  happiest 
and  narrow  street  fronts,  as  on  the  great  square  effort  being  the  palace  at  Whitehall  (q.v.).  His 
at  Brussels,  the  Boatmen's  houses  at  Ghent,  etc.  work  was  carried  forward  by  Wren,  whose  mas- 
Even  more  successful  were  many  sumptuous  ter  piece,  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  (q.v.),  is  one 
choir  screens,  altars,  and  pulpits,  both  in  Bel-  of  the  great  buildings  of  Europe.  It  combined 
gium  and  Holland.  In  the  latter  country  the  the  Renaissance  groups  of  domes  with  the  typical 
Renaissance  produced  almost  no  works  of  real  ground  plan  of  an  English  Gothic  cathedral, 
importance,  though  some  of  the  Dutch  town  halls  Wren's  sobriety  and  consistency  gave  a  char- 
are  worthy  of  notice,  as  at  The  Hague  (1565),  acter  of  good  taste  to  all  contemporary  English 
Amsterdam  (1655),  and  Leyden  (1597).  With  architecture,  which  continued  throughout  the 
these  may  be  classed  also  the  Amsterdam  Bourse,  eighteenth  century  under  the  leadership  of  men 
and  in  Denmark  the  Exchange  at  Copenhagen,  like  Van  Brugh,  the  designer  of  Blenheim, 
The  use  of  brick,  of  stepped  gables,  and  of  a  aim-  Hawksmoor,  and  Gibbs,  who  built  Saint  Martins- 
pie  and  naif  style  of  design  gives  a  certain  charm  in-the-Fields  and  the  Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford, 
to  many  less  important  Dutch  buildings.  These    men    and    their    successors,    Chambers, 

Spain.  Although  the  Renaissance  in  archi-  Adams,  Taylor,  and  Dance,  show  a  progressive 
tecture  entered  Spain  largely  through  the  work  degeneration  in  point  of  originality  up  to  the 
of  Flemish  artists,  it  developed  more  rapidly  and  close  of  the  century,  when  the  wave  of  purely 
produced  more  important  works  than  in  Flan-  Greek  Renaissance  struck  England  and  was  cin- 
ders. The  exuberant  decorative  spirit  of  Spanish  bodied  in  buildings  like  the  Bank  of  England 
late  Gothic  and  Moresque  art  appears  in  the  (see  Soane),  the  British  Museum  (q.v.),  the 
elegant  detail  of  the  Plateresque,  as  the  early  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  and  the  fine 
phase  of  the  Renaissance  in  Spain  is  called,  in  Saint  George's  Hall,  Liverpool  (q.v.).  j 
such  structures  as  the  Santa  Cruz  Hospital  at        Bibliography.    For  Italy  the  most  convenient 
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books  of  reference  are :  Burckhardt,  Der  Cicerone  et  I'Averroisme  (1852),  and  to  Syria  (I860), 
(7th  edition,  by  Bode,  Leipzig,  1898)  ;  id.,  The  where  he  found  inspiration  for  his  Vie  de  Jesus 
Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  trans.  (1863),  the  first  of  seven  volumes  that  occupied 
by  Middleman  (London,  1890) ;  Mttntz,  His-  him  from  1867  to  1881,  dealing  with  the  origins 
toire  de  I'art  pendant  la  renaissance  (Paris,  of  Christianity  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
1894).  Consult  also:  Pater,  The  Renais-  To  this  he  added  as  an  introduction  L' his  loir  e  du 
sance  (London,  1873);  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  peuple  d' Israel  (1888-94).  Though  elected  pro- 
Italy.  The  Fine  Arts  (ib.,  1877) ;  Vernon  Lee,  feasor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France  (1862), 
Euphorion  (ib.,  1884)  ;  Scott,  The  Renaissance  he  was  not  allowed  to  lecture,  because  of  his  ex- 
of  Art  in  Italy  (ib.,  1888) ;  Hoppin,  The  Early  pressed  unorthodoxy.  This  gave  wide  popularity 
Renaissance  and  Other  Essays  on  Art  Subjects  to  his  ideas  and  allowed  him  more  leisure  to 
(Boston,  1892)  ;  Philippi,  Die  Kunst  der  Renais-  propagate  his  enthusiastic  belief  that  politics, 
sance  in  It  alien  ( Leipzig,  1897 ) ;  Woelfflin,  Die  education,  and  ethics  itself  would  be  regenerated 
plastische  Kunst:  eine  Einfuhrung  in  die  italien-  by  the  progress  of  science,  especially  of  history 
ische  Renaissance  (Munich,  1899)  ;  and  on  the  and  philology.  The  Vie  de  Jisus  was  widely  trans- 
architecture,  Anderson,  Architecture  of  the  Re-  la  ted;  300,000  copies  were  sold  in  France  alone, 
naissance  (London,  1896).  For  a  detailed  ac-  and  for  every  later  work  of  Renan  there  was  a 
count  of  the  Renaissance  in  France,  the  best  popular  as  well  as  a  scholarly  demand.  Les 
works  are:  Berty,  La  renaissance  monumentale  en  apdtres  (1866)  and  Saint  Paul  (1869)  were  fol- 
France  (Paris,  1864) ;  Pattison,  The  Renaissance  lowed  by  a  volume  of  essays  on  contemporary 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France  (London,  1879);  questions  ( 1868 ).  Then  came  the  Franco-German 
Chateau,  Histoire  et  caractires  de  V architecture  war,  which  evoked  from  Renan  two  remarkable 
en  France  (Paris,  1864) ;  Palustre,  La  Renais-  letters  to  David  Strauss,  the  radical  biblical  critic 
sance  en  France  (ib.,  1879-89);  id.,  Varchitec-  of  Tubingen,  showing  a  patriotism  free  from  every 
lure  de  la  Renaissance  (ib.,  1892) ;  Ltibke,  Ge-  taint  of  Chauvinism.  The  Republic  restored  his 
schichte  der  Renaissance  in  Frankreich  (Stutt-  professorship  and  he  now  published  L' Antichrist 
gart,  1886).  For  Germany,  consult:  Fritsch  (1873),  Les  evangiles  et  la  seconde  g&h&ration 
(ed.),  Denkmdler  der  deutschen  Renaissance  chre'tienne  (1877),  L'Cglise  chre'tienne  (1879), 
(Berlin,  1882  et  seq.),  which  has  plates;  Ltibke,  Marc-Aurele  et  la  fin  du  monde  antique  (1881). 
Geschichte  der  Renaissance  in  Deutschland  Volumes  of  essays  with  the  titles  Etudes  ( 1857 ) , 
(Stuttgart,  1882).  Other  works  on  Renaissance  Essais  (1859),  M flanges  (1878),  Nouvelles 
architecture  are:  Eastlake,  History+of  the  Re-  6tudes  (1884),  Discours  (1887),  accompanied  or 
vival  of  Architecture  (London,  1871);  Smith  followed  his  more  connected  work.  His  Drames 
and  Poynter,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architec-  philosophiques  were  first  collected  in  1888.  A 
ture  (ib.,  1880)  ;  Gotch  and  Brown,  Architecture  vision  of  L'avenir  de  la  science,  written  in  1848, 
of  the  Renaissance  in  England  (ib.,  1897)  ;  was  given  to  the  world  as  a  sort  of  parting  gift 
Jaschke,  Die  Antike  in  der  bildenden  Kunst  der  in  1890.  During  his  last  years  Renan  enjoyed 
Renaissance  (Strassburg,  1900).  Consult  also  all  the  honors,  public  and  private,  that  Paris 
the  articles  on  the  principal  artists  referred  to  in  could  give  to  a  favorite  scholar.  He  was  made 
the  text.  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  admin- 

BENAIX,  re-na'.    A  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  ^tslIot  of  the  College  de  France  dymg  as  he  had 

Province^  East  Flanders,  picturesquely  situ-  wlshed>   at   his   post,   October   2     1892      Renan 

ated,  24  miles  by  railway  south  of  Ghent  (Map:  8aw  80  manv  «*»  of  his  subject  that  he  was 

Belgium,  B  4).    It  manufactures  principally  fine  never  «■  TO"  ?*  aig  of  thef  as  he  wa8  of  hl8 

linen  and  damasks,  woolen  fabrics,  tobacco,  and  own  critl*al.  ^  .  He.  wa*  bv.  *™»  ***.>  ~: 

pottery.    Population,  in  1900,  20,090.  U™*>    mythica.1'    lr°n.,c>    idealistic,    skeptic,    all 

r         *          r                                             ~  W1^n  a  romantic  sentiment  and  a  rosy  optimism 

RENAL  DISEASE.     See  Bright's  Disease;  that  regarded  the  nineteenth  as  "the  most  amus- 

Cirbhosis.  jng  0f  centuries,"  to  be  contemplated  with  "benev- 

BENAN,  re-nto',  Ebnest  (1823-92).  A  olent  and  universal  irony."  He  had  a  lofty  con- 
French  religious  historian  and  Semitic  philologist,  ception  of  moral  duty,  and  held  that  "few  persons 
born  at  Treguier,  in  Brittany,  February  27,  1823.  have  a  right  not  to  believe  in  Christianity."  He 
Of  his  childhood  he  told  in  Souvenirs  d'enfance  knew  that  he  himself  was  "a  tissue  of  contradic- 
(1883).  He  lost  his  father  in  youth  and  owed  tions,  one  half  fated  to  be  employed  in  destroying 
it  to  a  devoted  sister  that  he  could  begin  with  the  other,"  and  he  said  this  fact  gave  him  "the 
neighboring  priests  the  studies  for  which  his  keenest  intellectual  pleasure  that  man  can  enjoy." 
frail  health  seemed  to  designate  him.  He  The  clew  to  this  psychic  paradox  is  perhaps  that 
was  soon  summoned  to  Paris  and  promoted  Renan  united  two  races,  the  Breton  and  the 
to  Saint- Sul pice,  the  chief  training  school  of  Norman,  and  two  cultures,  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  French  priesthood.  His  belief  in  the  Cath-  the  scientific,  neither  overcoming  the  other,  and 
olic  teaching  soon  began  to  leave  him,  but  not  both  possessing  his  mind.  It  is  this,  joined  to  a 
his  love  for  its  beauty,  nor  his  regard  for  its  uniquely  subtle,  sensuous  charm,  that  has  made 
worthy  professors.  At  twenty-two  he  abandoned  his  influence  a  powerful  one  in  the  literature  of 
his  study  for  orders  and  taught  Latin  in  a  the  present  generation.  He  typifies  the  skepticism 
clerical  school,  still  aided  by  his  sister's  savings,  of  modern  France,  its  awakening  religious  curi- 
till  at  twenty-five  he  won  his  doctorate  with  osity,  its  dilettante  shrinking  from  'the  horrible 
such  distinction  as  to  assure  a  position  that  was  mania  of  certainty/  its  Protean  inconsistency  and 
already  recognized  by  an  academic  prize  for  an  its  easy  tolerance,  born  of  a  conviction  that  no 
essay  Sur  les  langues  sdmitiques.  He  won  a  faith  is  worth  a  struggle,  much  less  a  martyrdom, 
second  prize  in  1850  for  an  essay  Sur  VCtude  du  Of  Renan's  works  there  is  no  uniform  edition.  To 
grec  dans  V Occident  au  moyen-&ge>  was  sent  by  the  writings  named  above  may  be  added  many  lin- 
the  Academy  to  Italy,  where  he  prepared  an  guistic  studies  in  the  Memoires  of  the  Academy 
epoch-making  work  on  Arab  philosophy,  Averroes  and   in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  important  con- 
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tributions  to  the  monumental  Histoire  litteraire  were  also  encouraged  and  he  earned  his  title  of 
de  la  France  (vols.  24-30),  translations  of  Job  the  Good.'  He  refused  the  crown  of  Aragon 
(1858),  The  Song  of  Songs  (1860),  Ecclesiastes  when  offered  to  him,  but  allowed  his  son  to  ac- 
(1881),  and  many  lesser  essays.  The  titles  and  cept  it.  His  daughter,  Margaret,  married  Henry 
dates  of  the  Philosophic  Dramas  are  Caliban  VI.  of  England.  After  a  long  and  prosperous 
(1878),  L'eau  de  jouvence  (1880),  he  pritre  de  rule,  Ren€  died  at  Aix.  He  had  no  direct  heirs 
Nemi  (1885),  1802,  Dialogue  des  morts  (1886),  and  his  possessions,  therefore,  reverted  to  the 
Uabbesse  de  Jouarre  (1887).  There  are  English  French  Crown.  For  his  literary  productions 
translations  of  the  whole  Histoire  du  peuple  see  (Euvres  du  rot  Rene',  edited  by  Quatrebarbes 
d*Israel  and  of  the  Origines  du  christianisme,  of  (4  vols.,  Angers,  1844-46) ;  and  for  his  life,  Le- 
the Etudes  and  Nouvelles  itudes,  of  Job  and  the  roy  de  la  Marche,  he  roi  Rend,  sa  vie  et  ses 
Song  of  Songs,  and  of  the  Souvenirs.  For  Kenan's  travauw  (£aris,  1875) ;  Villeneuve-Bargemont, 
life  and  character  consult  his  own  Souvenirs  Histoire  de  Rent  d' Anjou,  roi  de  Naples  (ib., 
d'enfance  et  de  jeunesse  (1833),  his  Feuilles  di-  1825) ;  Champollion-Figeac,  Les  tournois  du  roi 
tachtes    (1892),    and   Lettres   intimes    (1896);  Rent  (ib.,  1826). 

also  the  monographs  by  Bourget,  in  Essais  de  psy-        BEN^E  (re-nft')  OP  FRANCE  (It  Renata) 

^ftnS^TiS^S?  i(?ay-u>  \8Q8nA5    ^^h  (1510-C.1574).     A  French  princess,  daughter  of 

£"'  l?onJ,1  Abb?  .T^HV1^  l$?i]  \ ^aiile8  Louis  XII.,  born  at  Blois,  and  married  in  1527 

JinVU  18),5)  V  and-. Mount9tuart    Du*    (London,  to  Ercole  II.,  of  the  House  of  Este  (q.v.),  Duke 

Jo^n!,?180  Ifniaitr^  He*  conlfmVoraxns  (Vb.ti^  of    rerrara.     With    him    she    differed    greatly 

1890-92);  and  Monod,  Les  maxtres  (Phtstotre  (ib.,  on    religiou8   matters,    being    a    zealous   patron 

tt.  a        /la,n     v    ,         .     _>    .     ,  of   the    Reformation,   of   Calvin,    to   whom  -he 

His  son  Art  ( 1858— )    born  in  Paris,  became  ref         in    1535     ^    o{    Bruccioli,   who 

known  as ia  landscape  and  figure  painter  anoV art-  5edicated  to   her   his   version   of   the   Bible  in 

critic,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Delaunay  and  of  Puvis  Italian      Ercole>8  Catholicism  made  his  wife  a 

?e  ?ol2JrMI,,?"-uI?  J*8*"  e?  i  m  the.Sa]?n  subject  for  the  Inquisition.  She  was  imprisoned 
in  1880,  contributed  many  critical  essays  to  the  in  j[554  contested  and  attended  mass,  but  after 
Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  ofwhich  he  afterwards  ber  lib^ration  resumed  her  allegiance  to  Prot- 
became  secretary  and  in  1900  published  an  inter-  estantism.  After  her  husband's  death  (1559)  she 
estmg  monograph  on  Gustave  Moreau  (q.v.).  returned  to  France,  and  there  attempted  to  unify 
BENDSBTJBG-,  r£ntsrbo7JrK.  A  town  in  the  the  forces  of  Reform.  Calvin  wrote  her  many  let- 
Province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  situated  ters  of  counsel..  Consult:  Fontana,  Renata  di 
on  the  Eider  and  the  Kaiser- Wilhelm  Canal,  Francia  duchessa  di  Ferrara  (Rome,  1888-93); 
about  15  miles  south  of  Schleswig  (Map:  Ger-  and  Rodocanachi,  Rente  de  France  (Paris,  1896). 
many,  DI).  It  has  a  thirteenth-century  church  BENEVIER,  rta'vya',  EuGfcNE  (1831-).  A 
a  gymnasium,  a  ReaUchule,  and  manufactures  of  geologist,  born  ind  educated  in  Lausanne. 

irinlf'.^S^l ^rCrriLln" ^'™aid"  There  Mame  professor  of  geology,  paleontol- 

er,  ana  artificial  stone,    it  carries  on  a  consul-  ,  ■  r    .    ,0..    " .**» ', r..    Vm„ 

eiible  trade  in  lumber  and  cattle     Rendsburc  is  °&>  and  mineralo«y  m  1857.  curator  of  the  \au- 

fi?st  ment^nS  tathe  twelftn £ntu^     Popula  dois  Geological  Museum  ta  1864   and  a  founder 

tion,  in  1900,  14,757,  chiefly  Protest./*.  ^^rA^fi  Wj  ."ISd?  ££ 

BENE,  re-na',  surnamed  'The  Good'  (1409-80).  important  contributions  to  periodicals  and  work 

Count  of  Provence,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Lorraine,  on  the  international  geological  chart  of  Europe, 

and  titular  King  of  Naples.     He  was  born  at  he    wrote    Description    des   fossiles   du   terrain 

Angers,  January  16,  1409,  being  the  second  son  aptien   (1854-58,  With  Pictet) ;   Xotices  tur  k* 

of  Louis  II.  of  Anjou  and  Provence.    He  married  Alpes  vaudoises  (1864-79)  ;  Carte  geologique  des 

Isabella  of  Lorraine  and  claimed  the  succession  Alpes     vaudoises     (1875-77)  ;     Orographic    a>« 

to  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  in  1431,  after  the  death  yautes  Alpes  (3d  ed.  1881) ;  and  Chronographie 

of  his  father-in-law,  Duke  Charles.     Being  op-  geologique  (1896). 

posed  by  another  claimant,  the  Count  of  Vaude-  BBN/rBBW.  A  southwestern  county  of  Scot- 
mont,   Rene   was   defeated   and   taken   prisoner         »  ^  Mver 

remaining  a  captive  for  several  years     In  1434        d  '  .    h    f  c,  d         th         th  b    A^„nire(  ,nd 

liberty  and  the .  possession  of  LorVaine  by  the  ^» ..  ^M^ftJS&VS 
payment  of  an  immense  suiik     He  now  led  an  >  ,    ^        'Hffl  o{ 

army  into  Italy  to  secure  the  Kingdom  of  Nap  es  g    fc  ^  Ayr£hire  ^^   the  land  rises  to 

the  title  to  the  succession  to  which  had  been  left  '  Over  two-thirds  of  the  arable  land 

to  him  by  Louis  III.,  who  had  been  adopted  as       '   l  «    '  f       .  ^        w  „. 

her  successor  by   Queen   Joanna II     by  whom  *      j      mi        j       »7 .      ^  »ge  ^^     and  ^ 

Rene  had  been  declared  heir  on  the  death  of  his  exportlttion  of  coalToil,  and  ironstone  employa 

brother      (See  Joanna  II.)     He  had  a  power-  a  f^rge  number  of  people.    Chief  towns,  Renfrew, 

fill     rival     in     Alfonso     V.     (q.v.),     King    of  the   *itai,  Qreenolck;  Port  Glasgow,  and  Paisley 

f™fV°  »«cceeded  in  capturing  Naples  in  (        J     Population,  in  1801,  78,500;    fa  1851, 

1442     Weary  of  the  vain  struggle    Rene  aban-  i^100     in  \sn   230,812;   in  1901,  268,900. 
doned  the  kingdom  and  returned  to  Provence,  '       '  ' 

where  his  Court  at  Aix  became  a  famous  BEKFBEW.  A  royal,  Parliamentary,  and 
resort  for  artists  and  poets.  He  sought  to  municipal  burgh,  capital  of  Renfrewshire,  Scot- 
revive  the  poetry  of  old  Provence,  and  his  devo-  land,  on  the  Clyde,  six  miles  west-northwest  of 
tion  to  the  forms  of  a  rapidly  disappearing  chiv-  Glasgow  (Map:  Scotland.  D  4).  The  Renfrew 
airy  gained  him  the  name  of  the  last  of  the  Grammar  School  and  Blythswood  Testimonial, 
Troubadours.     Agriculture     and     manufactures  originally  endowed  by  charter  of  Robert  HL,  u 
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here.     The  inhabitants  are  employed  in   iron-  form;    and,    above    all,    the   "Rape   of   Helen" 

works  and  in  ship-building.    Population,  in  1901,  (c.1630,  Louvre).     Masterpieces  in  his  silvery 

9207.  manner  include  the  famous   representations  of 

KBNI,  ra'n«,  Gumo  (1575-1642).    An  Italian  'S^I^S!^1-    <*her,fil,??t1i^the  ***<?*«?> 

painter,  one  of  the  chief  masters  of  the  EclecUc  ^1,ognlJ;  ot^™  mt£\  Capitol  Rome,  "d.m  **» 

School   (Bolognese).    Born  at  Calvenzano,  near  JfM^  «  ^w^J^i"^^" 

Bologna    November  4,   1B75,  the  son  of  a  mu-  I?"7'  Yrlen?t\  *n  ^fr"*11^  «Pllca  »  Sm»  Mar- 

•  •  6    i  ^** »««.««*   -x,  xuiv,  v«o  ovu  v*  «  ***«.  tino.  Naples),  pronounced  bv  some  authorities 

sician,  he  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  ..     '  Usiiv.    *«i«+^J^*S:«  J  i^™;+      "  w*«  *« 

ri«„™.  n- !„««,.+     tj    *v.«    ~t„Ai~A  „-j«.*k?n«,  the   artist's   finest   creation.     Favorite   subjects 

Denys  Calvaert     He  then  studied  under  the  Car-  Hh  hi         d  M       h    j            th    „E       H  m   „ 

racci,   especially   under   Ixxlovico,   but   aroused  th             celebrated  specimens  of  which  are  those 

their  jealousy,  and  soon  parted  company  with  ."*  ^7  ^Z«     /*»J\     t!T^1,     t*IiJ™»     ~Za 

4kAm    ««^  A^i;A,i  k;maAi«  +~  ±i»„  +J;k„f„„~  «#  ^    the   Vienna    (two),    .London,    Bologna,    and 

them,  and  applied  himself  to  the  technique  of  D    ^      g^ries    the  -Cleopatra,"  best  in  the 

fresco  painting  under  Ferrantmi.    His  first  short  */JTT. j ,  ■»?  ~           „j1u    t>-i«        S'**-   b«i™«  « 

viei*  ♦«  w««v?  ;«  uoo    ;„  ^mnonw  «,;*k  T3w«  Madrid  Museum  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence; 

*    ?ii?  m    m  1599,  in  company  with  Fran-  d    tn     <Tenitent    Magdalen/'    of    which    the 

eesco  Albani,  a  friend  and  fellow  student,  was  T  A„     "  otl/  ^^   t  Lh+i^-T  ^J   v?*JL- 

given  chiefly  to  the  study  of  Raphael,  and  after  Loiiv^  and  ^f  L^tf*****  Gallery    Vienna, 

IL       J.  «       *  t    7u       4.  a      x  to  i            if      J.  contain  each  two  examples,  the  Madrid  Museum, 

some  years  of  further  study  at  R>lojpa  of  nature  th     National   Gallery,   London,   and  the   Pina- 

and   of  classic  models,  we   find  him  again   at  kothek  in  Munich,  ellh  one.    The  type  of  melan- 

Rome  in  1605.    His  development  was  marked  by  v  i    i.       *     *      m-      n.        t.  j.l                 j 

(1606,   Vatican);    the   "Madonna   della  Pieta"  g^.J",^8  arl'  Guld<\18,an  E^fctic,  lacking 

Pinacoteca,  Bo  ogna)  ;  and  "The  Hermits  Saint  m  ^L^?/  ^finical  standpoint  his 

Paul   and   Saint  Anthony"    (Berlin   Museum).  ™*f  "fn8^'^  "  *?£?*'  T"*?^ 

From  this  influence   however  he  soon  freed  him-  and  drawinSJ  but  they  are  ful1  °f  sentimentality, 

Lu    f«™««»  -  ^ii^Twi  «JI ,    «™Lh  «!5.  and  ne  was  one  of  tne  flr8t  *o  introduce  the 

^fiJSL   ^5™™ffi<2^^£  «*  style  so  disastrous  to  the  development  of 

refined  idealism,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  coarse  rt     Con8Uit:  Bolognini-Amorini,  Vita  del  cefc- 

realism  of  Caravaggio,  and  exemplified  by  the  7         wimm***.  "U1"8m^™im,j  ™«v     T       • 

ur, ,     .  A       ,^f  /1flAO,          ,r      .       ;  6re  ptttore  Outdo  Rem  (Bologna,  1839);  Lanzi 

"Concert  of  Angels"   (1608),  a  charming  fresco  /pni™\      ff«/n™    nf    pfl;M*L»    ;~    r//.i«     it; 

in  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Silvia    (San  cfregorio,  ?**TJ'  ,S?^t     •♦  "V**?*    ™    J*a^  m! 

t?^™«\    A«^  *vA  „rt„ij  #„„,~i  «T«».;««»«k  ~f  !>!»«*!  (London,   1847) ;   Janitschek,  in  Dohme,  Kunst 

Rome),  and  the  world-famed    Triumph  of  Phoe-  ^  ^^  /^K        m#  (ieipzig>  187&)  .  gLad 

t riLgvl*}%  Sl^l^i^hii1^^  the    authorities    referred    to   under    Bolognesk 

in  the  Palazzo  Rospighoso,  ib.)— his  great  mas-  gcHOOL  ar  pATNTINO 

terpiece  of  this  period,  unequaled  in  nobility  of  bCH00L  0F  minting. 

line  and  poetry  of  color.  BENIEB,.  re-nya',  L£on  (1809-85).  A  French 

In  1610  Pope  Paul  V.  commissioned  Guido  to  archaeologist,  born  in  Charleville  (Ardennes),  and 
decorate  the  chapel  in  the  Quirinal  and  other  educated  at  Rheims.  For  a  time  he  was  a  proof- 
private  chapels,  which  works  increased  his  rep-  reader  and  then  became  instructor  and  principal 
utation,  as  well  as  the  number  of  his  enemies,  in  the  College  of  Nesle  in  Picardy.  Then  he 
even  the  friendship  of  Albani  turning  into  an-  wei*t  to  Paris,  taught  Latin  and  Greek  for  sev- 
tagonism.  After  his  return  to  Bologna  in  1612,  «*»1  years,  collaborated  with  Philip  Le  Bas  on 
Guido  painted  "Saint  Paul  Reproaching  Saint  the  Dicttonnaire  encydoptdique  de  la  France 
Peter"  (Brera  Gallery,  Milan),  quite  Venetian  (1840-46),  and  on  Didot's  Encyclope'die,  and  was 
in  conception;  the  "Massacre  of  the  Innocents"  an  editor  of  Courtin's  EncyclopHie  moderne 
(Pinacoteca,  Bologna),  a  work  full  of  vigor  and  (1845-51).  In  1860,  after  thirteen  years  in  the 
resplendent  in  that  warm  golden  tone  char-  Sorbonne  Library,  he  became  its  director  and  in 
acteristic  of  the-  artist's  middle  period;  the  1861  became  professor  of  epigraphy  at  the  Col- 
"Apotheosis  of  .  Saint  Dominic,"  an  imposing  lfege  de  France.  His  great  educational  work  was 
fresco  in  San  Domenico,  Bologna;  and  "Four  tne  foundation  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes 
Episodes  from  the  Myth  of  Hercules"  (Louvre),  with  Duruy  in  1868.  A  part  of  Borghesi's  works 
In  1620  he  decorated  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral  was  edited  under  his  care,  and  he  took  a  promi- 
at  Ravenna,  and  in  1621  he  went  to  Naples,  nent  Par*  Jn  the  excavations  of  the  Farnesi 
commissioned  to  execute  frescoes  in  the  cathedral,  Gardens,  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  Campana 
but  was  compelled  by  the  murderous  jealousy  of  collections.  His  work  on  the  inscriptions  of  Gaul 
the  Neapolitan  painters  to  flee  to  Rome  with-  was  not  completed;  his  most  important  publica- 
out  accomplishing  his  task.  Forced  by  in-  tion  was  Inscriptions  romaines  de  VAlgtrie 
trigues  to  leave  Rome,  too,  in  1622,  he  returned  (1855-58). 

to  Bologna,  where  he  became  the  acknowledged  REN1VELL,  James    (1742-1830).     An  emi- 

head  of  the  Eclectic  School,  and  resided  until  his  nent  British  geographer  and  explorer,  born  at 

death,  August  18,   1642.    The  tone  of  his  pic-  Upcot,     He  early  lost  his  father,  but  found  a 

tures  gradually  changed  to  a  pale  silvery  gray,  home  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Burrington,  vicar  of 

and   in  the  later  part  of  his   life   his  manner  Chudleigh,    from   whom    he    received   his    early 

became  slight  and  sketchy,  his*  constant  pecu-  education.     When  fourteen  years  old  he  joined 

niary  difficulties,  caused  by  his  inveterate  pas-  the   frigate  Brilliant  as   midshipman,   and   five 

sion  for  gambling,  inducing  him  to  paint  with  years  later  was  an  officer  in  the  British  Navy. 

Careless  haste  to  retrieve  his  heavy  losses.  He  had  already  developed  a  love  for  geography 

The  most  important  works  of  the  next  decade  by  study  and  his  many  opportunities  for  sur- 

were  the  "Triumph  of  Samson  Over  the  Philis-  veying  harbors  and  drawing  charts.     He  made 

tines"  (Pinacoteca,  Bologna),  still  in  his  purest  such  a  reputation  by  his  harbor  charts  that  soon 

golden    tone;     a    "Judith"     (Palazzo    Adorno,  after  he  left  the  navy  in  1763,  to  take  service 

Genoa)  ;     "Fortuna"     (Accademia     San     Luca,  with  the  East  India  Company,  he  was  appointed 

Rome),  one  of  his  finest  treatments  of  female  Surveyor-General  of  Bengal.     For  the  next  flf- 
Voi*.  XIV.— $L. 
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teen  years  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  HGtel  de  Ville,  the  Lycee,  the  Palais  Univerai- 
jungle  and  on  the  plains  of  Bengal.  The  large  taire  with  its  fine  art  museum,  and  the  handsome 
amount  of  map  material  he  collected  was  used  modern  university.  Tree-lined  boulevards,  the 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Bengal  Atlas,  which  spacious  Champ-de-Mars  with  a  war  monument 
appeared  in  1779,  a  work  of  the  first  importance  commemorating  1870-71,  and  the  Jardin  des 
for  strategical  and  administrative  purposes.  His  Plantea,  add  to  the  town's  attractions.  It  car- 
map  of  Hindustan,  accompanied  by  about  200  ries  on  an  active  trade  and  has  manufactures  of 
pages  of  letterpress,  appeared  in  1783,  and  agricultural  implements,  stockings,  lace,  sail- 
marked  the  time  when  Rennell  ceased  to  be  cloths,  and  earthenware.  The  town  is  the  seat 
merely  a  surveyor  and  map-maker  and  became  of  an  archbishopric  and  of  a  university,  which 
a  geographer  in  the  more  extended  sense.  Ren-  has  an  attendance  of  about  1 150.  It  was  almost 
nell  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  London,  totally  destroyed  by  a  great  fire  in  1720,  and  was 
and  for  fifty  years,  from  1780  to  1830,  he  was  one  rebuilt  on  a  modern  plan.  Rennes  is  the  Celtic 
of  the  leading  geographers  of  Europe,  and  the  Condate,  the  capital  of  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the 
great  critic  of  geographical  work  and  elucidator  Redones,  whence  the  modern  name.  Under  the 
of  geographical  problems.  Comfortably  estab-  Romans  it  was  an  important  station.  In  the 
lished  with  his  wife  and  children  in  London,  he  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
began  the  construction  of  the  first  approximately  Brittany  (q.v.).  Population,  in  1901,  74,676. 
correct  map  of  India  and  many  years  elapsed  BEK1r£T  (from  MR  rennen,  rinnen,  AS.  n* 
before  it  was  superseded  by  the  more  accurate  ^^  QHG  Hfma^  ^  ^  to 
trigonometrical  survey.     Ite  then  turned  his  at-  „J  Vmiiettod  with  Lat.  rttWstream,  Skt  or, 

m^T  *™?  *!?  t*!f  betwe€°,Indl\and  **  to  move).    A  substance  obtained  fromthe  fourth 

Mediterranean.     He  had  conceived  a  scheme  for  ^^^  stomach  of  c§w^  living  upon  ^ 

a  great  work  on  the  comparative  geography  of  ,  e,      -       *"«-«%,«  «*  ^lTTO    *»«-*;  »j*«i  «-*-, 

Western  Asia,  but  he  never  complete^  carried  and  aU»  from.th?  ftomachs  of  puppies  and  pig. 

it  out,  his  Geography  of  Herodotus,  which  formed  The  active  principle  is  obtained  from  the  folds 

^„i~  L  •*«.+  ~/+k    ^rkJLi«  «*/v;AA«   ™,^^;„«  i»;^  of  the  membrane  lining  the  stomach,  and  is  pre- 

only  a  part  of  the  whole  Project   occupying  him  commercially  by  soaking   this   lining  in 

liTLl^JSnhwJ^1         ^  ^  8li«htlv  **™  «ter,  filtering  the  riult- 

manent  value  to  geographical  students.  .       ^^     ^  addil^_a'little  ^U  and  ^t. 

Renneirs  studies  of  Herodotus  made  him  a  f n  ^  p;e8erve  it   M\heM  extracts  are  gen- 

very  high  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  £aU     ^  ^     laoe  of  the  ^^^^  prepani. 

African  geography,  and  he  became  the  coadjutor  tions   formerly   in   use.     They   are   of  Wifonn 

of  the  African  Association  when  that  body  in-  Btrength     fre£   from    ^ints,    and    retain    their 

aujrurated  the  modern  era  of  the  exploration  of  strength  and  puritv  for  a  considerable  time.  The 

that   continent      His  map  of  Northern  Africa,  ^^      ^^     rennin^  ^  en^e  or  fermen^ 

prepared  for  the  use  of  the  association,  was  the  hag   ^        Fer'of  coagulating  or  curdling  the 

result    of     immense     research     combined     with  casem    f  ^     ^    extracts  also  contain^ more 

sagacious ^reasoning     He  elucidated ^"K^  or    less    pepsin,    the    digestive    ferment   of    the 

of    explorers,    and    his    maps    illustrated    their  gtomach  ^    'action  Jennet  ^  ^     ircd  by 

travels     He  worked  up,  for  example   the  rough  heat  ftnd  the  ferment  ig  degtroyed  by  ^gh  heai 

notes  of  Mungo  Park,  examined  his  daily  routes  ^    principal  ^  of  rennet  or  rennet  extract  » 

nrpvinf^  *»  making  Cheese,  where  it  is  employed  to  curdle 

previous  work  in  ttest  Africa,  and  brought >  all  ^  mi,k«and  thug  form  the  ^    ^  Cfflaaa. 

the  materials  into  harmony  as  far  as  possible.  |k£AKIN0 

He  constructed  the  map  of  the  discoveries  of  Bi,tfAmi  ^  /i*™  iomv  *  r»  i-  v 
Mungo  Park.  As  a  hycfrographer,  also,  Rennell  MlPiriE,  George  (1791-1866).  An  English 
mad!  important  advances  in  the  study  of  winds  civil  engineer.  He  was  born  in  Surrey  the 
and  currents,  and  was  the  founder  of  that  branch  eldest  son  of  John  »«w  .<£■▼■>,  ""*.  **  £ 
of  geography  which  is  now  called  oceanography.  *?*  of  sixteen  entered  Edinburgh  University. 
Renneirs  volume  on  winds  and  currents  is  based  H«  returned  to  London  in  1811,  and  began  the 
upon  an  enormous  mass  of  material  which  he  practical  study  of  engineering  under  hw  father, 
collected  to  illustrate  the  subjects.  The  current  In  WW  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
now  known  as  Rennets  current,  a  stream  in  the  machinery  of  the  mint,  and  at  the  same  time 
ocean  moving  northward  athwart  the  mouth  of  a]ded  hl»  f^Jjer  »  the  planning  and  dwujming 
the  English  and  Irish  channels,  was  revealed  <*  **?*T*1  jL^J**^  W°T^A^fT  hl8Jftbf s 
by  his  study  of  a  great  number  of  facts  collected  de.^\.m  1881»  Kfn»  «■*?**  ^^"^T^ 
by  seamen.  His  wind  and  current  charts,  pub-  *"*  h»  J0™**1"  brot*er'  Joh»  (a^rardaj*T 
lished  only  after  his  death,  contained  a  large  John  Rennie),  as  engineer  and  machinery  con- 
amount  of  information  of  service  to  marinera.  sjructor.  Their  operations  included  the  eoo- 
His  body  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  atnictioii  of  bridW  harbors,  docks  shipyards, 
*  '  and  dredging  machinery,  steam  factories,  both 
RENNES,  ren.  The  capital  of  the  Depart-  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
ment  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  France,  at  the  confluence  furnishing  of  engines  for  warships  of  England, 
of  the  rivers  Hie  and  Vilaine,  155  miles  east  of  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Mexico,  etc  Rennie  hi 
Brest  by  rail  (Map:  France,  E  3).  It  is  divided  addition  was  engaged  in  the  drainage  of  large 
into  the  upper  or  new  town  and  the  lower  or  tracts  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  and 
old  town.  It  has  remains  of  its  mediaeval  walls,  the  construction  of  several  Continental  railways. 
towers,  and  gates,  beyond  which  lie  extensive  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  development  of 
suburbs.  Bridges  unite  the  two  divisions  of  the  the  screw  propeller,  and  after  building  the  en- 
town,  the  older  portions  of  which  lie  on  the  gines  for  the  Archimedes  boat  with  a  novel  form 
left  bank  of  the  quay-lined  Vilaine.  The  most  of  screw,  constructed  the  Dwarf,  the  first  screw 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  modern  cathedral,  vessel  in  the  British  Navy.  He  waft  the  author 
whose  interior  is  a  spacious  hall  of  Grecian  of  various  papers  published  in  the  Philosophical 
architecture,  the  stately  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Transactions, 
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RENNIE,  John  (1761-1821).  A  British  of  Carson  City;  on  the  Truckee  River,  and  on 
civil  engineer.  He  was  born  at  Phantassie,  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Virginia  and  Truckee, 
Haddingtonshire,  and  obtained  his  preliminary  and  the  Nevada,  California  and  Oregon  rail- 
education  at  the  Parish  school  of  Prestonkirk,  roads  (Map:  Nevada,  D  2).  It  is  the  seat  of 
and  supplemented  it  by  two  years  at  Dun-  the  Nevada  State  University,  opened  in  1886; 
bar,  where  he  studied  pure  mathematics.  Af-  and  among  other  features  are  the  United  States 
ter  serving  as  a  workman  he  studied  at  Edin-  Government  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
burgh,  and  in  1780  secured  employment  at  the  and  the  Nevada  State  Hospital  for  Mental  Dis- 
works  of  Boulton  &  Watt  at  Soho,  near  Binning-  eases.  Reno  is  situated  in  a  section  devoted  to 
ham.  Here  his  mechanical  genius  soon  displayed  farming,  mining,  and  stock-raising,  and  is  the 
itself;  and  so  highly  did  Watt  esteem  Rennie  most  important  business  and  industrial  centre 
that  he  gave  him,  in  1789,  the  sole  direction  of  in  the  State.  Settled  in  1868,  Reno  was  incor- 
the  construction  and  fitting  up  of  the  machinery  porated  in  1897,  but  was  disincorporated  two 
of  the  Albion  Mills,  London;  and  the  ingenious  years  later.  It  received  its  present  city  charter 
improvements  effected  in  the  wheel-work,  shaft-  in  1903.  Population,  in  1890,  3563;  in  1900, 
ing,  and  frames  were  so  striking  that  Rennie  at  4500. 

once  rose  into  general  notice  as  an  engineer  of  BENO,  Jesse  Lee  (1823-62).    An  American 

^^  P?mfY7ao J°J  W    TU  f .en^nr™S   he  soldier,  born  at  Wheeling,  Va.   (now  W.  Va.). 

ad^  f^?Ut  1792'  V16  ?^n«tr1ucVon  of.bnages;  He    ^^d    at    West    Point    in    1846;    was 

and  in  this  branch  also  his  talent  and  ingenuity  brcv*tted   ^   lieutenant   of   ordnance;    and 

^JSSJ^  ""a  afterwards  was   ordered   to  the   front  in 

constructions,  the  chief  examples  of  which  were  at  Mejd       wh        h     f      ht  undfir  q^^   g^ 

Kelso  I^edsMusselburg,  Newton-Stewart,  Bos-  from  Vera  Cruz  to  thl  City  of  Mexico.  From 
ton  and  New  Galloway,  wwe  universaUy  admired I ;  thftt  ^  ^  lg61  he  TO ^fc^i  m  various 
Renme's  greatest  work  of  this  kind  was  the  Wa-  tfa^  dutieg  and  advanced  toV  captain.  On 
terloo  Bridge  over  the  Thames.  Another  of  his  the  outbreak  o£  ^  civil  War  he  wa8  ^^ 
works  was  the  ^uthwarkBndpre,  which  was  built  ^oned  brigadier .general  of  volunteers  and  wa« 
on  a  new  principle,  with  cast-iron  arches  resting  a88igned  g%  1|ri^de  m  ^^1  Burnside's  North 
on  stone  piers.  He  also  drew  up  the  plan  for  the  Carolina  expedition  (December  20,  1861-April, 
London  Bridge,  which,  however,  was  not  com-  1862)  with  which  he  participated  in  the  capture 
menced  until  after  his  death.  He  superintended  of  8^,^  island  anJ  the  actions  of  New  Berne 
the  execution  of  the  Grand  Western  Canal  in  and  Camden.  For  these  services  he  was  pro- 
Somerset,  the  Polbrook  Canal  in  Cornwall  the  moted  to  ^  maj0r-general  of  volunteers,  and  in 
canal  joining  the  Don  and  Dee  in  Aberdeen,  that  AugU8t  ^s  ordered  north  to  Virginia,  where 
between  Arundel  and  Portsmouth,  and,  chief  of  he  fought  in  the  ^^  battie  0f  Bull  Run  and  at 
all,  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  between  New-  chantilly.  During  the  succeeding  Maryland  cam* 
bury  and  Bath.  The  London  Docks,  toe  Eastand  paign  he  commanded  the  Ninth  Corps,  and  was 
West  India  docks  (see  Docks)  at  Blackwall  tufia  leading  his  men  at  the  battle  of  South 
with  their  freight  sheds,  the  Hull  Docks,  the  fountain. 
Prince's  Docks  at  Liverpool,  and  those  of  Dublin, 

Greenock,    and    Leith,    were    all    designed    and  RENOIR,  re-nwaV,  Auguste    (1841—).     A 

wholly  or  partially  executed  under  his  superin-  French   figure   and   landscape   painter,  born   in 

tendence,    He  also  planned  many  improvements  Limoges.     He  studied  in  the  atelier  of  Gleyre 

of    harbors   and   on   the   dock  yards   of   Ports-  and  with  Monet  and  the  other  Impressionists, 

mouth,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  and  Plymouth,  ex-  and  exhibited  in  1874  at  the  first  Impressionist 

ecuting  at  the  last-mentioned  port  the  most  re-  Salon.    Renoir  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of 

markable  of  all  his  naval  works,  the  celebrated  the   group,    and,    like    Degas,    devoted    himself 

breakwater.    ( See  Bbeakwateb.  )    Rennie  died  Oc-  principally    to    figures,    especially    portraits    of 

tober  16,  1821,  and  was  buried  in  Saint  Paul's  young  women  and  children,  in  which  he  renders 

Cathedral,  London.     Consult  Smiles,  Lives  of  the  the  texture  of  flesh  and  the  most  fleeting  shades 

Engineers  (London,  1861-62;  rev.  ed.  1874).  of  expression  with  astonishing  adroitness.     His 

BENNIE,  Sir  John  (1794-1874).    An  English  Js*168  are  P»!»*^  ^S?' J00™*  anliJ?  «**** 

civil   engineer.     He  was  born  in  London  of  a  to  evei7  J*™1™  of  W  ^  Jf****^.** 

great  engineering  family,  being  a  son  of  John  al*°  P*111**1  &*?*?*,  *™t>  and  flower  subjects, 

Rennie  (176M821 ),  with  whom  he  studied  until  *?d  ?™P*  of  figures.     His  paintings  include: 

1813,  when  he  became  Hollingsworth's  assistant  £a   }?&'"    "La  danse ;"    "Danse    ft   la   ville;" 

on  the  Waterloo  Bridge.     With  his  father  he  £e    dejeuner    ft    Bougival;"  "La   balancoire;" 

worked  on  the  Southwark  Bridge  in  1815,  and  "Le   pent  de  Chatou;"    and    "Jeunes    filles    au 

after  studying  abroad  went  into  partnership  with  P*ano-  ^  ^mon?  hl8,  PortralJ?  »^  those  of  Wag- 

his  brother.  John  Rennie  was  knighted  in  1831  on  *er  and   Claude   Monet     Consult:    Duret,   Les 

the  completion  of  the  London  Bridge  after  his  petntres  tmnresstontstes        .     .     (Paris,   1879), 

father's   plans.     He   also    finished   his   father's  and  Alexandre,  Catalogue  de  VEwpo**™*  de  A. 

work  as  engineer  to  the  Admiralty,  building  the  Renotr  (Pans,  1892). 

Plymouth  breakwater,  and  draining  the  Lincoln-  BENOTJF,    re-noTJf,    Emile     (1845-94).      A 

shire  fens.    The  Whitehaven  and  Cardiff  docks  French   landscape,    marine,   and   genre   painter, 

and  the  restoration  of  Boston  harbor  are  the  born  in  Paris.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Boulanger, 

most  important  of  his  original  works.     Rennie  Lefebvre,  and  Carolus  Duran.    His  works  usually 

was  an  able  hydraulic  engineer  and  author  of  represent  scenes   in  the   lives   of   fisherfolk   or 

Theory,  Formation,  and  Construction  of  British  purely  marine   subjects.     "The  Helping  Hand" 

and  Foreign   Harbors    (1851-64),     Consult  his  (m  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington,  D.  C), 

autobiography  (London,  1875).  a  boatman  rowing  while  his  child  holds  the*  oar, 

BE1TO.    The  largest  city  of  Nevada  and  the  is  one  of  his  best-known  works.    He  also  painted 

county-seat  of  Washoe  County,  31  miles  south  several  views  near  Honfleur,  and  a  picture  of  the 
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Brooklyn  Bridge   (in  the  Havre  Museum),  done  philosophic  moderne  (1842)   and  his  Manuel  de 

while  he  was  in  New  York  City  in  1887-88.    He  philosophic  ancienne  (1844).    After  the  Revolu- 

reoeived  a  medal  of  the  first  class  at  Munich  in  tion  of  1848  he  published  a  Manuel  republicain  de 

1883  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1889.  Vhomme  et  du  citoyen   (1848),  which  was  con- 

BBHOOT,  Sir  Pcteb  i*  Page  ( 1822-97) .    An  ?emned  «"  its  socialistic  propositions.  He  retired 

English    Egyptologist    bo™    in    the    island    of  $£  gg-Jg  &*£*££  Ate* 

Guernsey,   August   23,    1822.     He   received   his  %     zt  ...  :.\        i.  j  il        ur  l  j  d 

early  education  at  Elizabeth  College  and  went  La.  <*»*««• .ph%la^Tei ]?"* yU 0^hluihf  E* 

later    to    Oxford     where    he    formed    a    lasting  ^^  ^  critique  generals  (1864) ,  Science  de  mo- 

friendship  with  the  Rev.  John  Henry,  afterward  "j*  (1869)   and  ^iwe  oVune  classification  sys- 

Cardinal,  Newman.  He  took  an  active  part  in  **"**»  **  doctr*ne*  P**>sophtques  (2  vols., 
the   Tractarian   controversy,    and    in    1842   was       %fj,*  ^^ 

received    into   the   Roman   Catholic    Church   at        BENO'VO.     A  borough   in  Clinton  County, 

Saint  Mary's  College,  Oscott,  where  he  began  the  Pennsylvania,  28  miles  northwest  of  Lock  Haven, 

study  of  Oriental  languages  together  with  the-  on  tne   Philadelphia   and   Erie   division   of  the 

ology  and  philosophy.    In  1846  he  undertook  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad    (Map:   Pennsylvania,  D 

tuition  of  the  young  Marquis  de  Vaulchier,  and  2).     It  is  of  some  importance?  as  a  summer  re- 

until   1855  resided  on  the  Continent,  where  he  *»tf  being  situated  near  the  Alleghany  Moun- 

formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  most  tam8>  m  a  picturesque  region.     There  are  valu- 

distinguished  scholars  of  the  time.     From  1855  *M«  deposits  of  bituminous  coal  and  fire  clay, 

to  1864  he  was  professor  in  the  Catholic  Univer-  and  manufactories  of  fire  brick;   shops  of  the 

sity  at  Dublin,  lecturing  at  first  upon  French  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  here.    Population,  in 

literature  and  the   history  of  philosophy,   and  1900,  4082. 

later  upon  ancient  history  and  Oriental  Ian-  RENSSELAER,  ren'se-ler.  A  city  in  Rensse- 
guages.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  took  up  laer  County,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  di- 
the  study  of  Egyptian,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  rectly  opposite  Albany,  with  which  it  is  connected 
the  foremost  as  well  as  one  of  the  .most  conscien-  by  three  bridges,  and  on  the  New  York  Central  and 
tious  and  reliable  Egyptologists  of  his  day.  In  Hudson  River  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  rail* 
1864  he  left  the  university  to  accept  an  appoint-  roads  (Map:  New  York,  G  3).  It  is  situated  in 
ment  from  the  Government  as  one  of  the  chief  an  agricultural  and  dairying  region,  and  manu- 
inspectors  of  schools,  a  position  which  he  held  factures  felt,  leather,  ice  tools,  chains,  shirt 
for  over  twenty  years.  He  visited  Egypt  in  1875  waists,  and  lumber  products;  but  is  important 
and  spent  some  time  there  studying  the  monu-  chiefly  as  a  railroad  town,  having  shops,  round- 
ments.  From  March,  1886,  until  the  end  of  1891  houses,  freight  yards,  etc.  Rensselaer  was  chart- 
he  was  keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  an-  ered  as  a  city  in  1897,  having  been  known  former- 
tiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  1896.  he  ly  as  Greenbush,  which  was  incorporated  as  a 
was  knighted  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  village  in  1815.  In  1902  the  village  of  Bath,  with 
scholarship.  From  1887  until  his  death  he  was  a  population  in  1900  of  2504,  was  annexed  to 
president  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.  Rensselaer.  Population,  in  1890,  7301;  in  1900, 
He  died  in  London,  October  14,  1897.     Renouf  7466. 

was  a  versatile  scholar,  and  in  addition  to  his        RENSSELAER    POLYTECHNIC    INSTI- 

Egyptological  attainments  he  possessed  a  knowl-  TXTTE.    A  school  of  engineering  and  science  at 

edge  of  most  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Semitic,  Troy,  New  York,  founded  by  Stephen  Van  Rens- 

Indo-European,    Berber,   and    Finnic   languages,  gelaer  in   1824  as  Rensselaer  School  and  reor- 

In  his  later  years  he  also  became  a  student  of  ganized  in  1860  under  the  present  name  on  the 

Chinese.    He  was  a  very  prolific  writer  and  con-  ba8js  0f  a  general  polytechnic  institute.  It  was 

tributed  a  large  number  of  valuable  articles  to  the  first  schooi  of  science  and  the  first  school 

Atlantis,  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  0f  engineering  established  in  any  English-speak- 

Archotology,  Zeitschrift  fur  agyptische  Sprache,  mg  country,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  its 

and   other    periodicals.     He    also   translated    a  engineering  courses.     Opportunities  for  investi- 

number  of  Egyptian  texts  for  Records*  of  the  gation  and  research   are  offered  by  the  many 

Past.    In  1879  he  delivered  the  second  course  of  well-known  engineering  works  within   reach  of 

the  Hibbert  Lectures,  and  the  following  year  he  the  school.    In  1902  the  electrical  and  chemical 

published  his  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  laboratories   were   destroyed   by   fire,   but   were 

of  Religion,  as  Illustrated  ly   the  Religion  of  rebuilt,    and    with   the    other    laboratories    are 

Ancient  Egypt    (1880;   2d  ed.   1884).     Renouf  s  equipped  with  machinery  and  appliances  of  the 

great  work  was  his  masterly  translation  of  the  mo8t  modern  type.    The  students  in  1903  num- 

Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  (q.v.),  the  study  of  bered  309  and  the  faculty  20.    The  Institute  owns 

which   formed  his  chief  occupation   for  nearly  valuable  collections  and  a  scientific  library  of 

forty  years.    The  translation,  accompanied  by  a  6700  volumes  and  3500  pamphlets, 
valuable  commented,  was  published  serially  in        BBNT    (0F     Pr#  renf     It    ^^      in 

the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archw-  ffom  ^  ^^    nasalize^  form  of  j^  reddere, 

ology    (vol.  xiv     1892    et  seq.)   and  was  unfln-  to  restore,  return ).  In  political  economy,  the  term 

?JX?J*  "  L^rLT^iiiT.  *f  -nt;  when  used  without  a  qualifying  Jhrase,  re- 


Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  (vol.  xix.,  London,  which  may  ^  classed  a8  ktercst  on  buildings 

8  *'•  and  other  improvements,  the  other  as  economic 

RENOTrVTER,    re-ndTPvya',    Charles    Beb-  rent.     The  economic  rent  of  any  given  piece  of 

NAM)  (1815—).  A  French  philosopher  and  politi-  land  is  measured  by  the  difference  between  the 

cian.    He  became  known  through  his  Manuel  do  prices  which  its  products  obtain  and  the  cost  of 
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the  labor  and  capital  employed   in   producing  or  upon  the  value   of   land,   which   represents 

them.  merely  the  capitalization  of  the  rental  value, 

Assuming  the  conditions  of  a  new  com-  cannot  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  the 
munity  with  an  abundance  of  accessible  land,  product  of  the  land.  This  principle  has  served 
good  and  bad,  it  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  the  as  a  basis  for  the  plan  of  social  reform  of  Henry 
produce  of  the  best  land  is  more  than  sufficient  George.  (See  Single  Tax.)  The^fact  that  every 
to  satisfy  the  community's  wants  there  will  be  increase  in  population  or  in  capital  increases  the 
no  rent.  Producers  will  be  on  an  equality,  and  return  to  the  landlord  quite  without  his  own 
if  any  difference  exists  between  the  value  of  the  efforts  served  as  an  ethical  justification  for  a 
product  and  the  costs  of  production  in  labor  and  plan  of  appropriation  to  the  State  of  ground 
capital,  it  will  be  the  same  for  all.  As  population  rents.  Recent  economic  theory  has  widely  ex- 
increases  the  product  of  the  best  grade  of  lands  no  tended  the  application  of  the  theory  of  rent.  Since 
longer  suffices  to  satisfy  the  want  for  food.  Prices  the  time  of  Senior  (q.v.)  the  term  has  been  fre- 
of  food  will  rise  until  it  will  pay  to  bring  inferior  quently  applied  to  the  net  income  from  monopoly 
lands  under  cultivation.  Permanent  prices  will  advantages,  whether  natural  or  legal.  Profits 
have  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  costs  in  labor  and  (q.v.)  are  frequently  classed  as  a  form  of  rent; 
capital  upon  these  inferior  lands.  Since  the  cost  and  Clark  applies  the  term  to  any  form  of  in- 
of  production  on  the  better  land  does  not  increase,  come  which  may  be  described  differentially, 
a  surplus  value  will  emerge  in  the  produce  of  In  the  language  of  Marshall,  "the  rent  of 
these  lands.  This  surplus  value  is  rent.  If  the  land  is  no  unique  fact,  but  simply  the  chief 
owner  of  the  better  land  cultivate  the  ground  not  species  of  a  large  genus  of  economic  phe- 
in  person,  but  by  tenants,  this  surplus  is  what  nomena;  the  theory  of  the  rent  of  land  is  no 
the  latter  can  afford  to  pay  the  landlord  isolated  economic  doctrine,  but  merely  one  of 
for  the  use  of  his  land.  If  the  favored  pro-  the  chief  applications  of  a  particular  corollary 
ducers  are  themselves  cultivators,  they  receive  from  the  general  theory  of  demand  and  supply.'' 
the  rent  directly  in  the  increased  returns  of  The  theory  of  the  rent  of  land  occupies  a  large 
their  husbandry.  space  in  all  systematic  presentations  of  political 

This  simple  illustration  suffices  to  explain  the  economy.     A   compact   statement   is    found    in 

law  of  rent,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol-  Walker,  Land  and  Its  Rent  (Boston,  1883). 

lows :    Bent  of  land  is  the  difference  between  the  BENT.     In  its  most  ancient  as  well  as  its 

cost  of  the  product  and  its  value,  the  latter  modern  sense,  compensation  payable  by  a  tenant 

being  determined  by  the  cost  of  production  upon  to  his  landlord  for  the  land  held  of  him.  Bent  has 

the  poorest  land  cultivated.    In  an  isolated  com-  never  been  an  incident  of  tenure,  but  even  under 

munity  the  increase  of  population  and  the  re-  the  feudal  system  of  land-holding  and  when  due 

suiting   pressure .  upon   the   food    supply   must  from  tenant  m  fee  simple  to  his  lord,  rent  was  due 

always  enhance  rent,  as  cultivation  must  be  ex-  only  as  matter  of  contract.    It  was,  indeed,  the 

tended  from  better  to  poorer  soils.     In  other  service  agreed  by  the  feudal  tenant  to  be  per- 

words,    the    pressure    of    population    upon    the  formed    (servitium  redditum),  which  might  or 

means  of  subsistence  creates  rent  on  those  lands  might  not  include  a  money  payment,  and  which 

where  the  means  of  subsistence  can  most  easily  varied  according  to  the  tenure  upon  which  the 

be   produced.     Again  we  may  assume  all  the  land  was  held,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 

available  land  of  the  community  to  be  in  culti-  manor  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  or  according 

vation  and  yet  the  pressure  upon  the  means  of  to  the  will  of  the  parties. 

subsistence  increases.  Now  even  if  all  the  land  In  much  the  same  way  the  obligation  of  the 
were  uniform  in  quality  but  deficient  in  quantity  modern  tenant  for  life  or  years  to  pay  rent  to  his 
rent  must  appear.  No  increase  of  product  can  landlord  is  based  entirely  on  agreement  expressed 
be  obtained  without  application  of  additional  in  the  lease  or  implied  from  the  acts  of  the 
labor  and  capital  to  the  soil.  This  will  not  be  parties  as  to  the  time  and  manner  as  well  as 
so  fruitful  as  the  first  application,  and  hence  the  duty  of  payment.  This  being  so,  a  failure  to 
the  latter  must  yield  a  rent.  In  this  phase  the  pay  rent  does  not  ordinarily  affect  the  relation 
law  of  rent  may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  rent  of  of  landlord  and  tenant  so  as  to  enable  the  land- 
land  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  lord  to  enter  and  terminate  the  lease,  nor  can 
product  and  its  costs,  value  being  determined  by  a  tenant  by  terminating  the  relation  of  tenure 
the  costs  of  production  for  the  product  due  to  the  between  himself  and  his  landlord  (as  by  assign- 
least  fruitful  increment  of  capital  and  labor  em-*  ing  his  entire  estate  to  a  third  person)  relieve 
ployed  in  cultivation.  It  follows  that  rent  is  a  himself  of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  rent  agreed, 
result,  not  a  cause  of  price.  This  principle  was  Bent  is  equally  independent  of  any  other  viola- 
demonstrated  by  Ricardo  and  until  recent  de-  tions  of  duty  by  either  party,  excepting  only  the 
cades  was  thought  to  establish  a  perfectly  clear  breach  of  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  im- 
distinction  between  rent  and  other  economic  in-  plied  in  every  letting  of  lands. 
comes.  The  rise  of  the  Austrian  school  of  econ-  As  already  indicated,  a  failure  to  pay  rent  does 
omists  (see  Political  Economy)  has,  however,  not  in  and  of  itself  involve  a  forfeiture  of  the 
tended  to  break  down  this  distinction  in  incomes,  tenant's  estate.  The  landlord's  proper  remedy 
Labor  and  capital,  like  land,  receive  their  value  is  an  action  at  law  for  the  rent  due.  At  common 
from  their  product.  While  it  is  true  that  no  law,  however,  he  was  provided  with  a  more  effi- 
form  of  goods  will  long  be  produced  which  does  cacious  remedy  in  the  process  known  as  levying 
not   pay  the  prevailing  rates   of   interest   and  a  distress.    See  Distress. 

wages,  it  is  no  less  true  that  an  agricultural  The    rents    described    by    Blackstone    in   his 

product  will  not  be  produced  unless  it  pays  the  famous    chapter    on    incorporeal    hereditaments 

ordinary  rate  of  rent.  (Blackstone  II.  41-43),  as  "certain  profits  issu- 

One  of  the  most  important  practical  principles  ing  yearly  out  of  lands  and  tenements  corporeal," 

that  have  been  deduced  from  the  demonstration  are  obviously  a  very  different  thing  from  those 

of  the  law  of  rent  is  that  a  tax  levied  upon  rent  which  have  just  been  described.    The  rent  here 
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referred  to  is  a  right  in  the  nature  of  an  ease-  distributing  reservoir  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  in 
ment,  or  more  accurately  a  profit  a  prendre,  in  New  York  City  and  was  for  some  years  an  archi- 
the  land  of  another,  and  it  comes  into  existence,  tect  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  Among  the  buildings 
not  by  agreement  or  in  connection  with  a  leaaea  designed  by  him  are  Vassar  College,  Poughkeep- 
but,  as  such  incorporeal  rights  always  do,  by  sie,  New  York;  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Grace, 
grant  or  prescription.  The  right  to  take  the  and  Calvary  Church,  New  York;  and  the  Smith- 
rent  is  a  species  of  real  property  which  may  be  sonian  Institution  and  Corcoran  Gallery  at 
held,  like  any  other  estate,  for  life  or  years  or  in  Washington.  He  left  a  valuable  art  collection 
fee,  and  which  is  capable  of  alienation,  and,  if  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
held  in  fee,  of  transmission  by  inheritance.  The  BBPAIBS.  In  the  law  of  real  property,  such 
common  law  distinguished  three  kinds  of  such  ^  of  construction  aad  amendment  as  are  necea- 
rente,  viz.  rent  service,  rent  charge,  and  rent  ^  .  the  buildingB  of  an  ^t^  from 
seek.  The  rent  service  was  merelv  the  old  feudal  ^rioratio/  Bnd  decay.  By  the  common  law 
rent  surviving  into  a  period  whufc  had  forgotten  j^^^  ^  America  the  obligation  to  repair 
its  origin.  It  existed  only  when  lands  were  held  regts  *  ^  tenant  ^  voa9eas^n  whether  his 
bv  one  of  another  in  fee,  and  where,  accordingly,  egtate  ^  f  We  or  J^  It  .  m  fact  an 
tte  rent  due  was  in  the  nature  of  a  M***-  incident  of  such  a  tenancy  and  flows  from  the 
vice.    The  rent  charge  is  the  rent  just  described  doctrine  of  waate    and  ^i*  includes  the  whole- 

al*llfll.*g-by  F*^0*  ™  TF  0itlL^ni??  Bale  restoration  of  premises  destroyed  by  fire, 

which  it  is  cfiarged.     The  *rt^»^f»-  as  well  as  current  repairs  called  for  by  ordinary 

actenstic  of  this  was  the  fact  that  it  was  en-  QT  mere  u       J  tim     exoepting  where  (aa 

foreeable  by  distress.    The  rent  seek  was  mere-  generally  inthe  United  States)   this  harsh 

ly  the  rent  charge  without  the  power  of  dia-  ^  *f  ^  ^  lftW  ha8  heeu  modified  by 

tress  annexed.      Of  these  three  forms  of  rent  ^^     The  obligatk)n  to  repair  does  not  „. 

the  rent    service    is    obsolete,    excepting per-  ^  ^  m  tenant  a«  wiU  or  at  Sufferance,  nor  to 

haps,  in  a  few  manors  in  England    (see  Quit-  joint  tenant  or  imakt  m  common  (whether  in 

bent)  ;   rent  charge  survives  unchanged  except  J^  of  the  premises  or  not),  nor  generally 

where  distress  has  been  abolished,  and  there  all  £"    mortgagee  in  possession, 

rents  charged  on  land  by  deed  or  will  are  prop:  TMb  OTmmon-law  obligation  of  the  tenant  to 

erly   rents  seek.     It   is  to  the   class   of  rente  .         the  premifle8  m  repair  is  sometimes  varied 

charge,  rather  than  of  contract  rents,  that  we  .     focal  custom  and  more  frequently  by  agree- 

must  refer  the  so-called   fee-farm  rents.     See  ^  of  the  partieg     g^  e^o*:  Landlord 

Consult  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone  and  '             '              * 

Kent;   Williams,  Law  of  Real  Property   (19th  BEPABATIOH   (Lat  reparatw,  from  rcpo- 

ed.,  London,   1901);    Maine,  Early  History  of  rare,  to  restore,  repair,  from  re-,  back  again, 

Institutions  (Amer.  ed.,  New  York,  1895).    See  anew  +  parare,  to  prepare).    In  law,  the  redress 

Incobpobeal;   Hereditaments;    Landlord  aicd  of  an  injury  by  making  compensation  therefor, 

Tenant;  Lease.  or  by  restoring  something  which  has  been  unlaw- 

____ .  _   ., ,,    .     T    ,        xu    j-            i    -  fully  taken  from  one  entitled  to  its  possession. 

BBNTJNCIATION.    In  law,  the  disavowal  or  J^^rjrr*™ 

abandonment  of  an   official   or  property  right.  Dee                 ' 

Of  the  latter  class  are  the  renunciation  by  an  BEPEAL  (OF.  rapeler,  Fr.  rappeler,  to  recall, 

heir,  deviser,  or  legatee  of  the  property,  real  or  revoke,  repeal,  from  re-,  back  +  OF.  apeler,  Fr. 

personal,  to  which  by  operation  of  law  or  under  appeler,  to  call,  appeal,  from  Lat.  «Pf»'J«^  to 

the  will  of  his  testator  he  is  entitled.    Of  the  address,  appeal,  to  call,  summon).    The  oblitera- 

f ormer  class  is  the  more  frequent  case  of  the  tion  or  abrogation  of  a  statute  by  another  act  of 

refusal  by  an  executor,  administrator,  or  trustee  a  legislative  body.     Where  an  act  declares  ui 

of  the  office  conferred  upon  him.    The  formality  positive  terms  that  another  shall  be  abrogated, 

of  renunciation  is  in  either  case  of  the  simplest  it  is  said  to  be  an  express  repeal,  but  where  a 

character,  a  letter  or  other  written  expression  statute  contains  absolutely  inconsistent  pnmsioiia 

of  intention  being  the  usual  form.    In  Scotland  with  a  prior  one,  and  does  not  refer  to  it  directly, 

the  term  renunciation  is  employed  to  denote  the  it  is  said  to  repeal  the  latter  by  tmpUcatton.    it 

surrender  (q.v.)  of  an  estate  for  life  or  years  to  is  in  the  latter  class  of  cases  that  the  greatest 

the  landlord  difficulty  arises.     The  provisions  of  the  subse- 

_____ '         „.            ,,„„rtaav       a    o    _-•  u  quent  act  must  be  absolutely  contrary  or  re- 

BEN'WICX,  James  (1662-88).  A  Scottish  Jugnant  to  those  of  the  former,  so  that  it  is 
Covenanter,  born  at  Momaive,  Dumfriesshire.  He  £leJr  t__at  they  mUBt  have  ^n  intended  to  super- 
was  a  student  at  Edinburgh  University  but  re-  Bede  the  former,  _n  order  to  work  out  a  repeal  by 
ceived  no  degree  there,  because  of  his  refusal  to  implication.  An  act  may  repeal  only  portions  of 
acknowledge  Charles  II.  as  head  of  the  Church,  anoth€r,  and  the  provisions  not  thus  expressly 
and  therefore  finished  his  theological  education  ^p^^  ^n  continue  in  force.  The  same  is 
at  Groningen,  Holland.  In  1683  he  returned  to  true  where  a  subsequent  statute  is  only  incon- 
Scotland  and  began  preaching  at  conventicles.  g_8tent  with  a  former  one  in  some  provisions. 
He  was  outlawed  for  his  collaboration  with  ^here  it  i8  desired  to  alter  some  of  the  pro- 
Alexander  Shields  in  An  Informatory  Vindica-  v_BionB  0f  ail  aot,  it  is  usuallv  amended,  by 
tion  of  the  Covenanters  (1684) .  In  1687  he  had  gtrfking  out  some  part  of  it  and  substituting  new 
become  the  virtual  leader  of  the  Cameronians,  provision8.  An  amendment,  therefore,  is  a  change 
who  were  excluded  from  the  Act  of  Toleration,  £r  alteration,  whereas  a  repealing  act  abrogates 
and  was  finally  captured  and  executed  at  Edin-  or  wipeg  out  the  provisions  of  the  statute  to 
burgh.  which  it  applies.  Under  the  common  law  the 
BSNWICK,  James  (1818-95) .  An  American  subsequent  repeal  of  an  express  repealing  aft  has 
architect.  He  was  born  in  New  York  and  edu-  the  effect  of  restoring  or  reviving  the  statute 
cated  at  Columbia  College.    He  constructed  the  which  had  been  abrogated  by  the  latter,  but  this 
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rule  has  been  abolished  in  England  and  many  of    ing   cooperation   with    the    non-Israelitish    city 
the  United  States.  of  Jerusalem.     Some  would  associate  the  name 

BEPEATINO  BIELE.    See  Small  Abms.        ^^  the  ™*  of  the  **P*«»- 
BEPENTANCE    (OF.,  Fr.  repentance,  from     -  BEPHODIM    (Heb    ItephUUm,   probably  re- 
t^™**^    _£«/    *«■»  tT+.    ™'  Wk    freshments,   from  raphad,  to_  support,  succor). 


*#*  fw»««i  ^«»..»o,  w  fiuuou,  i>v»  /«-«.«.,  ruuwu-  Num    xxxiii    14  et  sea  ) 

pent,  expiation,  pain,  from .Gk.  ™J,  P*n«,  P™-  a   rebellion   of  the   people   for   lack   of   water, 

.shment;  collected  with  Gk.  rtmj,  <«»«n,  Skt.  which   M  8Upplj*f  Ey   a    mirac,e>   whence 

«  to  aveii^).    Sorrow  for  sin  and  renuncution  accordi         to    tuition,    the    names     Massah 

of  the  game.    It  is  intimately  connected  with  (temvti*g)   ^  Meribllh'   (8triving)   were  given 

fartt    (q.v.),  «nce  faith  u  ttie  turning  of  the  to  ^     f^      H        j      \  rout<«'  ^na,  «   b 

TfJ^Lt^'  ^J^*.     °%£     .s-9*"??  miraculous  interposition,   an  account  of   which 
aet  considered  as  a  turning  awav  from  sin.    It  d^  ^  ^  M    •    H       j  th       M       , 

o^TCrdSe^nirmet6^  whSh  ^her^   paid  hi  A  visit     Bu,  as  in  the 

nuSU  th.  beginning  of  the  Christian  life;  but,  Z5&™*,*  ^J5™*'  vef ^C  SS 

unlike  conversion   which  occurs  but  once    daily  ^     identifUd  with  the  oasis  of  Feiran,  north 

£E±!£  ^°^Jr^Z  £S   Sft*  !.  (XdS  °*  Mount  to"!  H  would  be  a  fitting  prize  of 

^^mL    t^h    J^tJ^L^    t^.^  ™  °etw«*n  Amalek  and   Israel,  but,  on  the 
act    calling    forth    repentance    and    conversion.       .,       v-jav.ii      «        *      j  a 

Adequate   renentanw   embrace*   all   ain   ««  such  other   nand»   the   lack  of   water   doe8   not   aSree 

^2T£  ££S£«  .«Ti™SS« JL ™«S!m«w  with  the  nature  of  the  oasis.    The  modern  theory, 

SZL1^?2^  which  toke8  the  Exodua  throu«h  the  northe™ 
S fi^Zm fETZZkM  ^k^SSJS^^  Part  of  the  Peninsula,  finds  there  no  tradition  of 
of  the  will  in  forsaking  it,  and  both  choosing  and  £h  ^Consult:  Robinson,  Biblical  Re- 
executing  acts  of  holiness  in  its  place.  The  *  «»««*•  r^"""1*;  10tt  '„  ,  n  . 
motive  leading  to  an  evangelical  repentance  must  ^JL  M^  ' 
be  nothing  Sort  of  a  perception  of  the  evil  of  °f  the  Exodu8  (Cai"b"dge,  1871). 
sin  in  itself,  as  violating  the  law  of  conscience  BEFIK,  rya'pln,  Ilia  Yefimovitch  ( 1844— ) . 
and  of  God.  Any  lesser  motive,  as  sense  of  A  noted  Russian  painter,  born  in  the  Govern- 
danger  or  fear  of  the  wrath  of  God,  is  not  suffi-  ment  of  Kharkov.  The  son  of  a  poor  Cos- 
cient  to  produce  a  true  repentance,  which  must  sack  officer,  he  was  first  instructed  by  an 
embrace  the  love  of  God  and  sincere  submission  obscure  painter  in  his  native  place,  and  soon 
to  His  holy  will.  Every  act  of  repentance  in-  earned  a  living  by  painting  saints'  images  until 
volves  a  new  girding  up  of  the  soul  to  new  enabled,  in  1865,  to  attend  the  Academy 
resistance  to  temptation.  Such  repentance  is  at  Saint  Petersburg,  where  his  "Raising  of 
always  accepted  of  God  and  followed  by  the  Jairus's  Daughter"  (1871)  brought  him  the  great 
divine  forgiveness.  gold  medal,  accompanied  by  a  stipend  entitling 
BEPHAfiC,  rfiPa-Im  or  re-falm  (Heb.  rep*-  him  to  study  abroad  for  six  years  His  real 
dim).  (1)  A  popular  name  of  the  prehistoric  master,  however,  ha4  been  Ivan  Kramskoy  (1837- 
inhabitante  of  Palestine,  especially  to  the  east  of  •  *•**»  startin«  on.hls  ,tra™l8>  he  Pa,nt^ 
the  Arabah  (q.v.).  The  Hebrew  rapha  means  <}*™>  at  Mo*™.w  *  ""J"  °f  i,fe8,ze  P°rtra,ts 
'weak,'  and  hence  is  used  of  the  shades  of  the  o£  Bxunf\  l°hs\  a.nd  ,Sf  \  ^EEl  *? 
dead  (e.g.  Is.  xiv.  9).  The  term  appears  to  a .  «»«*  ha">  f^,,1"1873  he  €?h*lte*  m 
have  beei  applied  to  the  early  legendary  in-  Vienna  the  BuT**£  (Barge-men  on  the  Tow- 
habitants,  whose  ghosts  were  supposed  still  to  Pa"»>  ?  remarkable  work.  His  best  picture, 
haunt  their  ancient  homes.  But  the  myth-making  ?atin*  f £m  .hlfl  {o™&  80J?U™»  ~  m8?*"! 
process  magnified  them  into  giants,  and  the  worS  »  th«  Wondrous  Realm  of  the  Sea"  based 
received  this  connotation.  In  this  sense  the  UP°*  *  national  legend.  For  this  he  was 
word  may  be  used  in  II.  Sam.  xxi.  16  et  seq.  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  (1876),  where 
Most  definite  are  the  interesting  antiquarian  he  subsequently  became  professor.  Among  a 
notes  in  Deut.  ii.  10,  20,  where  reference  is  ^^  of  historical  and  legendary  subjects  and 
made  to  the  predecessors  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  g5?re  ■«"«  whl(*  followed  the  best  bownint 
and  they  are  described  as  a  gigantic  folk;  com-  ™«  ^JJ™  ^^  a**he  ^M^^Tf 
pare  the  tradition  concerning  the  Anakim,  whom  ,i87?>j  ^5™.^f  ^foJ^J01*1^  l188?^5 
Israel  encountered  in  South  Palestine  (Num.  B?<i.fr2?1  .Sl^ena  Jj88?>  ;  7^n  .tb.e  JerLn?le 
xiii.  33).  In  Deut.  iii.  11,  Og,  the  King  of  and  His  Slam  Son"  (1885),  and  "Saint  Nicholas 
Baahan,  is  recorded  as  a  descendant  of  this  Staying  an  Execution"  ( 1889 ),  the  last  two  in  the 
gigantic  race,  and  the  proof  of  his  stature  is  Alexander  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg.  After 
given  in  an  enormous  bedstead  of  iron.  These  1Q8?  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
notes  are  paralleled  by  the  ethnology  of  Gen.  portraiture ^  his  subjects  .including  Liszt,  Rubm- 
xiv.  Consult  Driver,  Commentary  on  Deute-  8teln»  Garshin,  Pissemski,  and  Tolstoy.  Charac- 
ronomy,  p.  40  (London,  1895).  (2)  The  Valley  teristic  of  Repin's  earlier  work  is  the  element 
of  Rephaim.  The  scene  of  the  two  battles  in  of  gloom  and  oppressiveness.  He  interpreted 
which  David  broke  the  power  of  the  Philistines  what  he  saw  of  the  dumb,  patient  suffering 
(II.  Sam.  v.  18,  22;  xxiii.  13;  I.  Chron.  xiv.  around  him,  and,  like  Tolstoy,  had  the  pro- 
9  et  seq.)  ;  also  famous  for  fertility  (Is.  xvii.  5).  foundest  compassion  for  humanity.  A  happier 
The  location  is  given  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  9;  xviii.  atmosphere  pervades  some  of  his  later  pictures, 
16,  as  contiguous  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  and  technically  all  his  works  exhibit  great  power 
is  identified  with  the  broad  valley  running  for  and  freedom  of  treatment,  subsiding  occasionally 
two  miles  southwest  from  Jerusalem,  a  strategic  even  into  impressionism.  A  humorous  note — un- 
vantage-point  for  the  invaders,  and  also  afford-  usual  in  this  artist — is  sounded  in  the  'Holiday 
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Evening"  (1881)  and  "Country  Life  in  the  of  their  organization;  and  there  are  also  com- 
Crimea*  (1888).  The  Tretiakoff  Gallery  in  plete  reports  of  the  cases  decided  in  the  United 
Moscow  preserves  more  than  fifty  of  his  paint-  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior  Federal 
ings.  Consult  the  monograph  by  Norden  courts  having  appellate  jurisdiction  since  their 
(Vienna,  1804) ;  Hapgood,  "A  Russian  National  creation  under  the  United  States  Constitution. 
Artist,"  in  The  Century  Magazine,  xxiii.  (New  The  Year  Books  were  prepared  at  public  ex- 
York,  1892) ;  and  Muther,  A  History  of  Modern  pense  by  scribes  of  court  or  reporters  who  were 
Painting,  iii.  (ib.,  1806).  appointed  to  that  duty,  a  function  which  unfor- 
REPLEVIN*  (OF.  replevin,  from  replevir,  tunately  was  abandoned  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
from  ML.  replivire,  to  warrant,  pledge,  from  re-,  of  Henry  VIII.  After  that  time  the  reports 
back  again,  anew  +  plevire,  plegiare,  to  pledge),  were  the  work  of  private  lawyers,  and  they 
An  action  brought  to  recover  the  possession  of  sometimes  bear  evidences  of  hasty  and  inaccurate 
goods  and  chattels  unlawfully  taken,  or  wrong-  preparation.  Some  of  them,  however,  prepared 
fully  detained.  Under  the  old  common  law  prac-  hy  lawyers  of  great  learning,  are  of  the  highest 
tice  it  was  only  employed  to  recover  back  goods  valu«  *8  authorities.  The  various  editors  of 
which  had  been  unlawfully  taken  from  the  owner,  English  reports  number  in  all  about  one  hundred, 
as  by  the  ancient  proceeding  of  distress  for  rent,  *rhe  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important 
and  detinue  was  used  for  the  recovery  of  chattels  ^rl7  kw  reports  following  the  Year  Books: 
unlawfully  detained.  To-day  in  most  jurisdic-  Pjer  (1513-82),  Coke  (1572-1618),  Hobart 
tions  replevin,  or  some  action  of  like  nature,  is  (1603-25),  Croke  (1582-1641),  Yelverton  (1603- 
employed  for  the  recovery  of  chattels  wrongfully  J?)»  Saunders  ( 1678-84 ) ,  Vauj^aan  (1665-74), 
withheld.  In  the  action  a  writ  is  issued  for  the  Raymond  (1694-1734),  Salkeld  (1689-1712), 
seizure  of  the  goods,  and  the  plaintiff  is  required  Strange  (1716-49),  East  (1800-12).  The  first 
to  file  a  sufficient  bond  to  cover  damages  which  chancery  reports  were  published  after  the 
may  result  to  the  defendant.  The  defendant  Restoration,  although  West's  Symboleography, 
may  by  statute  in  some  States  give  a  bond  and  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
retain  possession  until  the  action  is  determined.  Elisabeth,  contained  some  precedents  of  process, 
Any  person  who  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  hills,  and  answers  in  chancery.  The  first  chan- 
property  may  maintain  the  action,  and  the  de-  eery  reports,  entitled  "Reports  of  Cases  Taken 
fendant  must  rely  on  the  strength  of  his  own  «wl  Adjudged  in  Chancery  in  the  Reign  of 
rights  rather  than  on  the  weakness  of  the  plain-  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  III., 
tiff's  title.  The  plaintiff  should  allege  in  his  com-  an<*  Queen  Anne,"  were  inaccurate  and  of  little 
plaint  or  declaration  the  value  of  the  chattels,  value.  Of  the  other  early  chancery  reports  the 
and  what  damage  he  has  sustained,  and  in  following  are  the  more  important:  Vernon 
such  case  is  entitled  to  an  alternative  verdict  (1680-1719),  Peer  Williamson  (1700-35),  Vesey, 
and  judgment  commanding  the  return  of  the  Sr.  (1746-1856),  Vesey,  Jr.  (1789-1817),  and 
goods,  and  if  that  is  not  possible,  the  payment  Atkyns  (1736-54). 

of  their  value,  and  in  each  case  damages  for  In    the   United   States   generally,    reports  of 

their  detention.    The  defendant  must  return  the  cas*8  are  now  published  by  public  officials  ap- 

goods  if  possible,  and  he  does  not  have  the  option  pointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  court,  and  in 

of  paying  their  assessed  value  instead.    If  the  those  States  in  which  the  law  and  equity  systems 

defendant  is  successful  he  is  entitled  to  recover  have   been    merged,   law   and    equity   cases   arc 

such  damages  as  he  has  sustained,  and  may  sue  published  together.     The  increase  in  volume  of 

on  the  plaintiff's  bond.    Replevin  is  a  possessory  litigation   has   resulted    in   recent   years   in  an 

action  and  corresponds  to  ejectment  (q.v.)  as  to  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  reports,  and 

real  estate.    See  Chattel;   Detinue;   Trover;  has  led  to  the  consideration  of  various  plans  for 

Property.  curtailing  their  number. 

REPLICA.    See  Copy.  Consult:    Wallace,    The   Reporters   Chronolo- 

BBPORT.    A  written  or  printed  account  of  a  #»?*  /"W<*  «g»*   Occasional  Remarks  on 

case  which  has  been  iudiciallv  determined     Such  Thexr  R^P™*™   Merits;   Daniel,    History  and 

TT^St,  t  %£r^pl£TSrL^  W»  °f  L™  Sports   (London,   1884);  Warn 


w    T  7*~m,~*  \    .    ,  \.  — "■•»/'»   "«  «g»-  (Boston,  1884) 

ments  of  counsel,  including  a  statement  of  the  *            '  *WTr' 

authorities  cited  by  them  on  the  argument  or  in  REPOUSSES  (Fr.,  beaten  back).    A  process  of 

their  briefs,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court.    The  ornamenting  thin  metal  by  producing  a  pattern 

opinion  also  frequently  contains  a  statement  of  or  design  with  a  hammer.     The  finest  existing 

the  facts,  a  statement  of  the  court's  decision  of  specimens  of  this  work  are  those  of  Benvenuto 

the  case,  and  the  reasoning  and  the  authorities  Cellini    (q.v.),  made  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

upon  which  the  decision  is  based.    The  report  The  art  was  extensively  practiced  by  the  early 

of  the  case  may  also  include  dissenting  opinions.  Egyptians  and  Etruscans. 

The  value  and  use  of  precedents  in  the  English  In  repousse*  work  a  hammer  with  an  elastic 

common  law  (see  Precedent)   make  the  careful  handle  is  used,  which  is  screwed  to  a  permanent 

preparation  and  preservation  of  reports  of  de-  support.     Many  adjustable  heads  are  provided 

cided  cases  of  the  highest  importance.  Beginning  to  suit  the  different  parts  of  the  work.    After 

with  the  reports  of  cases  contained  in  the  Year  the  pattern  is  roughly  hammered  up  from  the 

Books  (Edw.  II.  to  Henry  VIII.)  there  is  a  com-  inside  the  design  is  perfected  on  the  outside  with 

plete  series  of  reports  of  cases  decided  in  the  chasing  tools.    In  order  to  make  this  possible,  a 

higher  English  courts  down  to  the  present  time,  bed  of  some  soft  but  resisting  material  is  used 

In  each  of  the  United  States  there  are  published  to  furnish  a  support  for  the  thin,  pliant  metal. 

reports  of  all  cases  decided  by  the  courts  having  If  the  work  is  a  hollow  vessel  it  may  be  filled 

appellate  jurisdiction,   going  back  to  the  date  with  melted  pitch,  which  is  permitted  to  harden. 
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This  art  is  most  successfully  applied  to  such  land  between  rural  and  urban  constituencies,  each 

malleable  metals  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  having  its  own  representatives,  and  this  is  still 

lead.    A  similar  effect,  though  lacking  in  artistic  perpetuated. 

merit  and  in  individuality,  is  produced  by  stamp-  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  representation 

ing  with  dies.    See  Dies  and  Die-Sinking;  Em-  it  may  be  said  that  the  civilized  nations  have 

bossing.  reached   a   consensus   that   the   distribution   of 

BEPTLIEB,  Agnes  ( 1855— ) .  An  American  representatives,  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature 

essayist  of  French  descent,  born  in  Philadelphia,  at  least,  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  whole 

Pa.,  April  1,  1855.    Miss  Repplier  was  educated  population,   though   some    regard   is   frequently 

at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Torresdale,  paid  to  permanent   administrative  or  local  di- 

Pa.    She  is  known  for  her  travels  and  for  many  visions,  partly  for  historical  reasons  and  partly 

articles  in  such  magazines  as  Scribner's  and  the  as  a  concession  to  local  consciousness.    Thus  it 

Atlantic  Monthly.    Her  lively  essay  style  often  is  a  common  provision  in  national  constitutions 

deals  with  serious  subjects  in  a  vein  of  light,  that  each  State  or  other  division  shall  have  at 

humorous    banter,    sometimes    tinged    with    ex-  least  one  representative  in  the  national  legisla- 

travagant  and  witty  irony.     Her  published  vol-  ture,  although  on  the  basis  of  population  alone 

umes  include:   Books  and  Men   (1888);  Points  it  would  not  be  so  entitled.     (See  section  on 

of  View   (1892);  Essays  in  Miniature   (1802);  Government,  under  the  various  countries.)      In 

a  Book  of  Famous  Verse  (edited,  1892) ;  Essays  the  upper  chambers  of  lawmaking  bodies  th  rough - 

in  Idleness    (1893),  perhaps  her  most  popular  out  the  world  there  is  considerable  diversity  in 

work;   In  the  Dozy  Hours,  and  Other  Papers  the  principle  of  representation.     See  Legisla- 

(1894) ;  Varia  (1897) ;  Philadelphia:  The  Place  tube. 

and  the  People    (1898);    The  Fireside  Sphinx  As  regards  the  relation  of  the  representative 

(1901).  to  his  constituency,  a  popular  view  is  that  the 

BEPBESEVTATION  (Lat.  reprcesentatio,  representative  is  the  mouthpiece  of  his  con- 
front reprcesentare,  to  represent,  from  re-,  back  stituency  and  subject  to  their  instructions.  Ac- 
again,  anew  +  prcesentare,  to  present,  from  prcs-  cording  to  this  view  he  has  no  independent 
sens,  present,  pres.  part,  of  prceesse,  to  be  at  judgment,  and  cannot  follow  the  convictions 
hand,  to  be  before,  from  prcs,  before  +  esse,  to  which  he  may  have  reached  from  the  most  ex- 
be).  In  political  science,  the  agency  through  haustive  study  and  reflection,  if  the  will  of  his 
which  the  collective  will  of  the  people  is  exer-  constituency  be  otherwise.  Moreover,  their  own 
cised.  In  the  city  States  of  Greece  and  Italy,  loCftl  interests  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of 
where  pure  democracies  prevailed,  all  the  citi-  the  country  at  large,  and  it  is  his  first  and 
zens,  in  theory  at  least,  attended  the  public  foremost  duty  to  champion  those  interests  m 
assemblies.  The  comparatively  small  geographi-  preference  to  the  national] interests.  A  sounder 
cal  area  of  the  city  State  and  the  relatively  view  regards  the  representative  as  the  interpreter 
small  number  of  persons  vested  with  the  full  of  the  common  consciousness  of  right  and  reason, 
rights  of  citizenship  made  it  possible  to  govern  According  to  this  view  the  representative  is  not 
without  resort  to  the  agency  of  representation.  bound  by  the  will  of  his  constituency,  but  by 
Besides,  government  was  a  simple  matter  then  research  and  reason  endeavors  to  discover  what 
a*  compared  with  the  government  of  a  modern  the  general  good  requires.  The  question  has 
community,  and  hence  the  body  of  citizens  meet-  been  much  discussed  as  to  whether  a  system  of 
ing  at  intervals  could  without  difficulty  frame  representation  based  on  mere  numbers  is  an  ideal 
the  few  police  regulations  that  were  necessary  one  or  even  a  just  one.  By  many  it  is  con- 
and  administer  justice  among  the  inhabitants,  traded  that  an  equitable  system  of  representa- 
The  agency  of  representation  was  first  exten-  turn  would  take  into  consideration  various  in- 
sively  employed  by  the  Church  in  the  ecumenical  terests,  economic,  industrial,  social  and  religious 
councils  which  it  called  from  time  to  time,  and  as  well  as  political.  They  insist  that  provision 
this  may  have  led  to  its  more  general  employ-  "bojrid  be  made  for  special  representation  of 
ment  for  purposes  of  civil  government.  The  such  classes  as  free-traders  single-tax  adherents, 
idea  of  political  representation,  like  many  other  labor  oramizations  civic  federations,  business 
political  institutions,  was  a  contribution  of  the  leagues,  chambers  of  commerce,  the  advocates  of 
Teutonic  nations,  by  whom  it  was  employed  in  temperance  and  prohibition  socialists,  etc.  The 
a  rude  way  in  their  popular  assemblies.  The  tremendous  tendency  toward  class  differentiation 
first  European  legislature  founded  on  the  prin-  and  the  growing  popularity  of  independent  move- 
ciple  of  representation  was  the  Parliament  of  ments  m  politics,  it  is  said,  make  a  reform  of 
England.  (See  Parliament.)  In  1302  Philip  the  present  system  of  representetion  highly  de- 
the  Fair,  King  of  France,  summoned  representa-  sirable  so  as  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests, 
tives  of  the  three  estates,  nobility,  clergy,  and  to  enable  each  class  to  show  the  people  what  its 
commons,  to  form  the  States-General  (q.v.).  interests  are,  and  to  defend  them  against  attack. 
In  Aragon  the  Cortes  (q.v.)  acquired  a  very  im-  By  the  present  system,  the  political  party 
portant  share  in  the  government,  and  grew  to  be  having  a  minority  of  voters  in  a  given  elec- 
powerful  enough  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  toral  district  is  generally  unrepresented  in  the 
monarch.  In  other  countries  of  Europe  about  government,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its 
the  same  time  national  representative  bodies  numerical  strength  may  lack  but  a  few  votes 
were  summoned  by  royal  authority.  The  me-  of  equaling  the  party  which  secures  the  entire 
diseval  idea  of  representation  was  representa-  representation.  As  a  result  of  this  system,  it 
tion  of  classes  and  interests  rather  than  of  frequently  happens  that  the  minority  party  in  a 
numbers,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  modem  idea.  State  is  inadequately  represented  in  the  State 
Each  order  had  its  own  representatives,  who  sat  legislature  or  in  Congress.  To  remedy  these 
apart  and  carried  on  their  work  independently,  inequalities  various  methods  have  been  pro- 
one  class  thus  being  able  to  neutralize  the  action  posed,  and  in  some  cases  attempted.  Of  the 
of  the  others.    A  distinction  was  made  in  Eng-  more  important  of  these  the  first  to  be  mentioned 
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is  the  so-called  'limited  vote/  according  to  which  REPRESENTATION.  In  law,  a  statement 
each  voter  in  an  electoral  area  is  allowed  to  vote  or  assertion  as  to  some  matter  of  fact.  Repre- 
for  a  certain  number  of  the  candidates,  usually  sentations  have  significance  in  a  legal  sense  when 
one  less  than  the  number  to  be  elected,  so  that  if  they  are  acted  upon.  Such  representations  may 
three  members  are  to  be  elected  from  the  dis-  be  made  as  the  basis  of  numerous  legal  trans- 
trict  the  minority  is  reasonably  sure  of  electing  actions.  See  Deceit;  Fraud;  Caveat  Emptor; 
one  member.  This  method  may  be  employed  Condition;  Sale;  Warranty,  etc. 
only  in  elections  in  which  three  or  more  repre-  In  the  law  of  inheritance  the  term  representa- 
sentatives  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  district,  tion  is  also  used  to  denote  the  principle  upon 
The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it  does  which  the  issue  of  a  deceased  person  take  or 
not  allow  the  minority  party  proportional  repre-  inherit  the  share  of  an  estate  which  their  im- 
sentation,  but  only  limited  representation.  More-  mediate  ancestor  would  have  inherited  had  he 
over,  it  allows  representation  only  to  a  very  been  living.  Thus  if  one  dies  leaving  two  chil- 
large  minority  and  makes  no  provision  for  third  dren  and  the  children  of  a  deceased  child  sur- 
parties  and  independent  movements.  Another  viving  him,  the  children  will  each  inherit  one- 
method  is  the  Bo-called  'cumulative  vote,'  which  third  of  the  real  estate  of  the  deceased  and  the 
allows  the  elector  as  many  votes  as  there  are  other  third  will  go  to  the  children  of  the  de- 
representatives  to  be  chosen  from  the  district,  ceased  child  who  are  said  to  take  by  representa- 
and  which  permits  him  to  distribute  them  among  tion.  See  Administration  (in  Law), 
the  different  candidates  as  he  pleases,  or  cumu-  REPRESENTATIVES,  House  of.  The  Low- 
late  them  on  one  or  more  candidates.  The  cr  Houge  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
advantage  of  this  method  over  the  first  mentioned  g^  VmTED  States ;  Congress ;  Committies. 

is  that  it  enables  a  small  minority  to  elect  at        ^__    ,'     ,         m  .  _,„ 

least  one   member   by  cumulating   their  votes.  BEPRIEVE    (doublet  of  reprove,  from  OP. 
Since  1870  it  has  been  employed  in  Illinois  for  reprover,  reprouver,  Fr.  reprouver,  to  reprove, 
the  election   of   representatives  in  the  Legisla-  reject,  from  Lat  reprobaret  to  condemn,  reject, 
ture.    The    chief   objection   to    this   method   is  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  probare,  to  test, 
that   it   frequently   involves   a   waste  of   votes,  prove,  from  probus,  good).    The  temporary  sus- 
since  a  popular  candidate  may  receive  many  more  pension  of  a  sentence  for  a  crime,  granted  by  the 
votes  than  actually  necessary  to  elect  him.    As  pardoning   power,    which    is    usually   the   chief 
a  result  of  this  it  may  happen  that  the  minority  magistrate  of  a  State  or  nation.     The  term  is 
party  actually  succeeds  in  electing  two  represen-  most  commonly  employed  to  denote  a  stay  of 
tatives  out  of  three.  execution   of   a   person  convicted   of   a   capital 
What  is  known  as  the  Hare  or  Andras  system,  crime.    Reprieves  are  usually  granted  in  order  to 
so  called  because  proposed  by  an  Englishman  Mow  an  investigation  into  the  legality  of  the 
named  Hare,  and  introduced  into  Denmark  by  conviction,  or  into  alleged  newly  discovered  en- 
Andrse,  provides  for  the  election  of  representa-  dence'  in  favor  of  the  condemned  person.    They 
tives  by  general  ticket,  and  allows  each  elector  *re  al*>  granted  in  case  of  pregnancy  of  a  woman 
to  vote  for  one  candidate  or  for  a  limited  num-  condemned  to  death,  in  cases  of  alleged  insanity 
ber,  but  permits  him  to  indicate  his  second  and  after  condemnation  to  death,  and  often  pending 
third  choices,  etc.     The  total  number  of  votes  an  investigation  of  facts  urged  in  an  application 
cast  is  divided  by  the  number  of  representatives  for  a  pardon.    See  Pabdon. 
to  be  chosen,  and  the  quotient  is  taken  as  the  REPRISAL  (OF.  represaiUe,  Fr.  repr&aille, 
amount  necessary  to   elect  any  candidate.    In  from  reprise,  prize,  a  taking,  from  repris,  p.p.  of 
counting  the  ballots  only  the   first  choices  are  reprendre,   to   retake,    from   Lat.    reprehendere, 
counted,  and  as  soon  as  a  candidate  has  received  reprendere,  to  recover  back,  blame,  from  re-,  back 
a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  electoral  quotient  again,  anew  +  prehendere,  prendere,  to  take), 
he  is  declared  elected,  and  no  more  votes  are  In  international  law,  a  means  of  securing  redress 
counted  for  him.    The  remaining  ballots  which  without  resort  to  war,  but  at  the  same  time 
designate  him  as  first  choice  are  then  counted  with  the  use  of  force.     It  consists  in  forcibly 
for  the  candidate  having  second  choice,  and  so  seizing  from  an  offending  nation  property  or  its 
on  down  the  list  until  the  necessary  number  of  equivalent  belonging  to  the  aggrieved  nation,  or  in 
persons  have  been  declared  elected.    Under  this  detaining  the  property  of  an  adversary  with  the 
system  the  waste  of  votes  is  insignificant,  but  intention  of  compelling  it  to  afford  the  necessary 
its  complexity  is  an  objection,  and  the  element  redress.    Reprisal  is  resorted  to  when  a  specific 
of  chance  enters  into  the  scheme.    Finally  there  wrong  has  been  committed  and  the  seizure  is  by 
is  the  'free  list'  system,  according  to  which  a  way  of  compensation  in  value  for  the  wrong.  The 
certain  number  of  voters  may  nominate  a  num-  things  seized  are  held  subject  to  the  termination 
ber  of  candidates  not  exceeding  the  number  of  of  the  controversy  and  are  restored  if  the  con- 
places  to  be  filled.     Each  voter  casts  as  many  troversy  is  amicably  settled.    Reprisal  is  an  act 
votes  as  there  are  representatives  to  be  chosen,  of  retaliation  and  consists  in  applying  to  the  sub- 
distributing  them  at  will,  but  not  cumulating  jects  of  an  offending  State  treatment  analogous 
them  on   any  one  candidate.     The   number   of  to  that  which  the  subjects  of  the  offended  Sate 
votes  necessary  to  elect  is  determined  by  dividing  have  received.     A   reprisal,  though   an  act  of 
the  total  vote  cast  by  the  number  of  places  to  war    in    fact,    is    not    such    in    intent,    and, 
be  filled.    The  total  vote  cast  by  each  party  is  indeed,  is  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
then  divided  by  the  electoral  quotient  and  the  war  by  securing  redress  without  resort  to  the 
result  is  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  graver  alternative,  although  it  may  constitute  a 
each  party  is  entitled.     Any  deficiency  is  sup-  sufficient  cause  of  war.     The  forms  of  reprisal 
plied  from  those  parties  having  the  largest  frac-  most  commonly  employed  in  recent  times  consist 
tional  quotas.    This  plan  possesses  the  advantage  in  placing  an  embargo  on  such  ships  of  the  of- 
of  economy  and  secures  proportional  representa-  fending  State  as  may  be  lying  in  the  harbors  of 
tion.  the  aggrieved  State,  or  in  the  seizure  of  its  ships 
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at  sea  or  of  any  property  within  the  jurisdiction  individual,  so  no  sharp  line  exists  between  ordi- 

of  the  State,  whether  belonging  to  the  State  or  nary  development  and  budding;  nor  is  there  any 

to  private  citizens.    Bluntschli  mentions  in  addi-  definite  distinction  between  cell  division  and  di- 

tion  the  following  acts  of  reprisal  as  permissible  vision  in  the  amoeba,  and  budding.    This  is  seen 

by  the  law  of  nations:  interruption  of  means  of  in  examples  of  terminal  budding,  when  the  buds 

communication,  detention  of  subjects  of  the  of-  appear  at  the  end  of  the  main  axis  of  the  parent 

fending  State  as  hostages,  the  expulsion  or  im-  organism,  as  in  plants  and  certain  Protozoa  and 

prisonment  of  its  subjects,  refusal  to  be  bound  by  low  multicellular  animals. 

treaty  stipulations  or  other  international  agree*  Conjugation.  Though  an  anticipation  of  sex- 
men  ts,  and  the  withdrawal  of  privileges  and  pro-  ual  reproduction,  conjugation  radically  differs 
tection  to  the  subjects  of  the  offending  State,  from  it  in  the  fact  that  two  conjugating 
See  Retobsion.  bodies     are     each     an     entire     plant     or  ani- 

v-DnvAnTT/«nTAw  /*_       t   i.         vi     •„  mal.     It  occurs  in  the  unicellular  plants,  such 

REPRODUCTION  ( from  Lat  re-,  back  again,  diatom8  ^  desmid     ftnd  ,     ^  Infu8oria. 

anew  +  producers   to  produce,  from  pro,  before  ^^  fa  the  act  of  OOTjugatioii  of  a  monad-like 

+  ducere,  to  lead       The  fundamental  property  form    (Heteromita)   a  Jree-swimming  individual 

of  the  organic  world  essential  in  repairing  losses  approaches  an  anchored  form,  the  posterior  ends 

by  death  and  m  maintaining  tbc ^earth's  popula-  co£m    in  contact    they  then  fu8e  £ke  two  drops 

tion.     Although  at  the  outset  the  result  of  un-  of       8      the  nuclei  sh'ari      in  the  fugion     T£e 

known  causes,  it  consists  m  a  separation  of  a  product  8wims  around  freely  then  rest8  lo8eg  its 

part  of  the  body  of  an  individual  from  the  parent  §a    u     and  ^^  encysted,  then  bursts  open 

body;  division  of  a  one-celled  organism  into  two;  at^hree  a     le9  of  the      /t       uri      out  a  BW£m 

or  a  giving  off  of  an  egg-cell  or  sperm-cell  from  of          ^  £  ^  result  of  niultiple  internal  fis- 

the  parent.    (See  Cell;  Mitosis  )    Reproduction  8ionfit  is  U8Ually  among  the  Infusoria  a  teni- 

and  growth  are  inseparable,  and  the  former  is  bu't  in  v*rticella  the  tefal|  ia 

the  result  of  growth.    As  Verworn  states,  the  gen-  ^rmanent.    T>he  regult  o{  ^^^^  upon  the 

eral  process  that  constitutes  growth  is  an  increase  8pecies  is  to  prevent  its  deterioration.     It  is  a 

of  living  substance,  and  the  essence  of  reproduc-  proee88  of  rejuvenation,  comparable  with  the  in- 

tion  likewise  consists  merely  in  an  increase  of  hv-  tercrossing  of  higher  plants  and  animals, 

ing  substance.    Reproduction  differs  from  growth  Sexual  Reproduction.    In  the  process,  some- 

m  that  a  part  of  the  substance  separates if  rom  the  time8    ^n^    'amphigony,'    of    reproduction    by 

original  organism.    If  the  quantity  of  the    iving  means  of  8€XUal  ^f    \        animals,   the   male 


laj.  fission,  and  (b)  budding ^or  gemmation;  (2)  ™^^^^ 

conjugation;   (3)  sexual  reproduction.  organism.     In  those  plants  and  animals  which 

Reproduction  by  Cell  Division.    This  is  the  alg0  reproduce  by  budding  sexual  reproduction 

primary  mode  of  reproduction.     While  that  of  aiTest8  degeneration  by  the  introduction  of  new 

plant  and  animal  cells  is  called    cell  division/  blood.     Sexual  reproduction  in  animals  is  essen- 

that  of  the  entire  one-celled  plant  or  animal  is  tially  the  same  in  all  classes  above  the  Protozoa, 

called  'self-division.'    This  has  been  observed  in  There  is  a  ^^g  of  developmental  processes  em- 

the  amoeba  and  other  Protozoa,  as  well  as  in  the  braced  under  the  following  heads:    (1)   Matura- 

white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  (leucocytes).     See  tion  of  the  egg;  (2)  the  process  of  fertilization; 

Amceba.  (3)  a  process  of  cleavage  or  segmentation  of  the 

Fission.  Many  of  the  lower  invertebrate  ani-  yoik  (see  Mitosis)  ;  and  (4)  formation  of  the 
mals  multiply  by  fission  or  budding.  In  fission  three  germ  layers.  (See  Embryology.)  The 
the  body,  as  in  certain  planarian  and  annelid  essential  phenomenon  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
worms,  after  having  reached  a  certain  size  but  many-celled  animals,  i.e.  all  above  the  Protozoa, 
not  sexual  maturity  by  ordinary  cell  division,  is  is  the  act  of  fertilization  or  impregnation  of  the 
constricted  into  two  or  more  parts.  Each  of  egg.  This  is  effected  by  the  entrance  of  a  single 
these  several  parts  separate  and  regenerate  gpermatozoon  into  the  egg.  After  the  spermato- 
themselves  into  independent  perfect  worms.  Fis-  Z03n  has  entered  the  egg  the  head  and  middle 
sion  or  self-division  occurs  in  fully  grown  ex-  portion,  which  contains  the  body  called  the  ex- 
amples of  many-celled  animals,  as  in  certain  trosome,  can  still  be  recognized  as  the  chromatic 
polyps  and  starfish.  and  achromatic  parts  of  the  spermatozodn  or 

Budding  or  Gemmation.  The  process  of  re-  sperm  nucleus  (male  pronucleus).  In  the  pro- 
producing  the  persons  of  a  compound  individual  toplasm  of  the  egg  (that  enveloping  the  nucleus 
or  colony.  Buds  are  outgrowths  of  a  parent  and  called  cytoplasm)  the  centrosome  of  the 
person  that  enlarge  while  in  connection  with  the  sperm  nucleus  gives  rise  to  rays  forming  'asters/ 
parent  to  form  a  new  person.  In  the  case  of  (See  Mitosis.)  Preceded  by  these  rays,  the 
budding  the  products  are  unequal.  All  the  sperm  nucleus  travels  toward  the  egg  nucleus 
higher  plants  are  produced  by  budding  and  are  until  it  reaches  and  fuses  with  it  to  form  a 
colonies.  Among  animals  the  process  occurs  in  single  cleavage  nucleus.  Then  the  centrosome 
Protozoa,  sponges,  coelenterates,  polyzoans,  and  divides  into  two,  which  migrate  to  opposite  poles 
tunicates.  According  to  one  view  the  tapeworm  of  the  nucleus,  while  the  cleavage  nucleus 
is  a  colony  whose  parts  are  produced  by  budding ;  changes  to  a  cleavage  spindle,  which  divides  and 
even  segments  or  rings  of  an  annelid  have  been  thus  initiates  the  embryonic  development,  the 
considered  as  produced  by  budding.  Indeed,  as  process  being  called  cleavage  or  segmentation.  At 
there  is  no  sharp  line  drawn  between  growth  of  this  point  fertilization  is  complete  (Hertwig). 
the  simple  individual  and  growth  of  a  compound  It  also  appears  that  of  the  chromatin  particles 
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(chromosomes)  in  the  newly  formed  nucleus  of 
the  fertilized  egg,  exactly  one-half  of  the  number 
■re  furnished  by  the  egg  nucleus  and  the  other 
half  by  the  sperm  nucleus.  These  chromosomes 
are  regarded  as  the  bearers  of  heredity,  forming 
the  physical  basis  of  heredity.     Bee  Heredity. 

Asexual  and  Unusual  Modes  or  Reproduc- 
tion. Budding  and  its  various  forms  are  ex- 
amples of  asexual  reproduction.  In  certain  in- 
sects and  other  animals  the  egg  develops  and 
gives  rise  to  a  mature  individual  without  fer- 
tilization. (See  Altee  nation  of  Generations; 
Pabthenooenesis.)  Hertwig  calls  this  sexual 
reproduction  with  degenerated  fertilization.  Dif- 
ferent modes  of  reproduction  (asexual,  sexual, 
parthenogenesis,  pedogenesis)  may  occur  in  the 
game  species.  The  alternation  of  parthenogene- 
sis with  pronounced  sexual  reproduction  is  called 
'alternation  of  generations,'  or  heterogony. 

Consult :  Hertwig,  The  Cell  ( New  York, 
1805)  i  id..  Zoology  (ib.,  1902)  ;  Wilson,  The  Cell 
in  Development  and  Inheritance  (ib.,  1807). 

REPBODTJCTION  (in  plants).  Although 
reproduction  is  a   physiological   phi 
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in  animals;  the  morphological  aspect,  however, 
deals  with  structures  peculiar  to  plants.  Two 
types  of  reproduction  are  recognized  among 
plants,  namely,  vegetative  multiplication  and  re- 
production by  spores. 

( 1 )  Vegetative  Multiplication.  In  this  case 
the  ordinary  vegetative  cells  are  used  in  repro- 
duction. (Figs.  1,  fi.)  In  the  simplest  plants 
the  adult  body  consists  of  a  single  vegetative 
cell,    and     when     this     cell     divides     two     new 


atslulng  Mtrssporee. 
plants  are  produced.  The  same  power  of 
cell  division  persists  in  all  plants,  but  in 
the  complex  ( many-celled )  plants  much  of 
it  results,  not  in  reproduction,  but  in  the  growth 
of  the  body.  In  such  plants,  however,  the  power 
of  vegetative  multiplication  continues,  as  when 


1.  Nontoc  a  lame 
ualsbj  dividing; 


germinating;  1,  a,  b.  c 
n  the  spore  or  an  alga; 
mlnatlng  within  a  apon-CMS. 

new  potato  plants  come  from  tubers  (modified 
stems),  or  new  grapevines  from  cuttings,  or 
new  begonias  from  pieces  of  a  leaf,  or  when  buds 
from  one  plant  are  grafted  into  the  stem  of  in- 
other.  In  fact,  vegetative  multiplication  is  very 
conspicuous  in  most  plants,  enabling  them  to 
spread  with  comparative  rapidity,  as  the  straw- 
is  also  a  prominent  morphological  phenomenon  in  berry  spreads  by  means  of  its  runners,  or  the 
so  far  as  it  involves  important  structures.  The  couch  grass  by  its  rootstocks  (underground 
physiological  aspects  are  essentially  the  same  as    stems). 


.re  put  forth,  opom 


which  there  arise  b 
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(2)  Repboditction  by  Spokes.  A  spore,  in  gen-  {see  Sex  in  Plants)    and  the  fusing  process 

eral,   is  a  single  cell  designed  for   reproduction  (conjugation)    results  in  a  sexual  spore    (zygo- 

and  separated  from  the  parent  plant.    There  are  spore  or  zygote).    When  the  gametes  become  dif- 

two  great  classes  of  spores  differing  not  in  tunc-  ferentiated   into  sperm   and   egg,   as   in   all   the 

tion,  but  in  origin:   (a)  Asexual  tpores  (Figs.  3-  higher  plants,  the  fusing  process  is  called  fertili- 
5)   are  usually  formed  by  the  division  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  mother  cell    (sporangium),  although 


u*rntn*t!ns  iporas  ol  a  liver-wort. 


rldlum  and  oogonium  tit  Vuutherla;  1 
..with    sperms  entering  "neck;    0,  fusing 


..  ,.         .  ,  ,       ,         .,   ,,   ,  ,         .  zation,  and  the  resulting  sexual  spore  an  oSepore 

they  are  eomet.mes  formed  free  by  cell  division  at         ,ertilized  egB.     It  ial¥ident,  therefore,  fly*  in 

the  tip  of  a  specs!  cell  or  filament      In  many  mmi     ^^  fa^  coelist  ^  meanH  ^  r 

r^TCt^S^^SltftW^.  dUCtiM-  — "*  «■**•  -Itiplication, 
and  are  carried  by  the  wind.    They  are  the  most 
primitive  spores,  and  are  the  only  kind  produced 

by  many  low  plants;  but  they  are  retained  


gj-m ;  3.  conjugation  ol  Mongeotia. 
by  the  highest  plants,  the  pollen  of  flowering 
plants  being  an  illustration.  (See  SPORE.)  <b) 
Sexual  epore*  (Figs.  6-8}  are  formed  by  the 
onion  of  two  sexual  cells  (gametes).  In  the  first 
appearance  of  sex  the  pairing  gametes  are  alike 


ual   spores,   and   sexual   spores,  which   i 
under  varying  conditions,  and  reinforce  one  an- 
other  in   the  general  work  of  producing  new 

REPRODUCTION  OF  IDEAS.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  divide  the  'act  of  remembering'  into 
three  parts:  retention,  reproduction,  and  recog- 
nition. (SppMemokv;  Retention;  Recognition.) 
The  reproductive  aspect  of  memory  refers  to  ( 1  j 
the  excitation  of  a  brain-tract  that  has  received  a 
functional   modification  by   previous  excitation. 
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and  (2)  the  appearance  of  the  corresponding  occur  externally  or  internally.  The  sexual  repro- 
mental  processes.  The  word  'reproduction'  is  mis-  duction  may  be  hermaphroditic  or  dioecious, 
leading.  First,  because  it  implies  the  'reappear-  Ctolenterates  are,  for  the  most  part,  sexually  sep- 
ance'  of  mental  experiences  which  have  persisted  arate,  but  some  are  hermaphrodites,  as  Cteno- 
and  have  maintained  their  identity  during  their  phora.  There  are  no  organs  for  the  transmission 
absence  from  consciousness.  An  examination  of  of  the  sexual  products  to  the  exterior, 
the  processes  of  retention  does  not  warrant  the  Sexual  ducts  occur  for  the  first  time  in  flat- 
implication.  Secondly,  reproduction  is  often  worms.  In  some  the  entire  ovary  produces  eggs, 
posited  where  no  explicit  reference  is  made  to  a  while  in  other  forms  a  part  of  the  ovarian  cell 
past  event  at  all.  Thirdly,  a  'reproduced'  image  only  produces  egg  cells  and  the  rest,  the  'vitel- 
ls  usually  schematic;  i.e.  it  contains  only  the  out-  laria,'  is  so  modified  that  it  produces  only  yolk, 
lines  or  salient  features  of  its  counterpart.  The  Both  the  female  and  the  male  glands  communi- 
sole  definite  meaning  left  for  the  term  'reproduc-  cate  with  the  exterior  by  ducts  leading  to  the 
tion'  is  the  unequivocal  appearance  of  'revived'  copulatory  apparatus.  TV  sexes  are  almost  al- 
sensations;  i.e.  of  centrally  aroused  sensations  ways  separate  in  echinoderms.  In  one  group 
which  possess  the  function  of  referring  directly  to  (Synapta)  of  the  holothurians  hermaphroditism 
a  definite  period  of  past  experience.  Even  when  is  frequent.  TCiereare  no  copulatory  organs  nor 
it  is  thus  taken, 
fused  with  the 
ideas  weaker  duplicates 

The  conditions  under  which  reproduction  of  exterior  by  a  separate  opening, 
ideas  takes  place  are  various.  In  the  associa-  In  the  mollusks  the  generative  apparatus  is 
tional  psychology,  the  single  condition  of  repro-  composed  of  germ  glands,  ducts,  and  copulatory 
duction  was  said  to  be  association.  Ideas  were  organs.  The  sexes  are  separate  throughout 
'called  forth'  by  the  magic  of  association.  If,  the  whole  phylum.  Hermaphroditism  is,  how- 
however,  we  conceive  association  to  mean  certain  evcr»  wide-spread.  In  nearly  all  cases  of 
conscious  complexes  themselves,  and  not  their  hermaphroditism  both  kinds  of  sexual  prod- 
cause,  we  cannot  say  that  it  conditions  reproduc-  nets  are  produced  in  the  same  gland.  The 
tion.  (See  Association  of  Ideas.)  Association  gonads  either  have  separate  ducts  or  utilize  the 
and  reproduction  will  have  a  common  cause.  The  nephndia.  The  genital  glands  open  either  ( 1 ) 
'law'  of  association  will  be,  i.e.,  a  law  of  repro-  ™to  the  pericardium,  (2)  into  some  part  of  the 
duction  and  will  be  stated  in  terms  of  cerebral  kidney  or  uterus,  (3)  into  the  cloaca,  or  (4)  di- 
connections.  This  general  statement  does  not  **Uy  to  the  exterior.  When  there  are  separate 
help  us,  however,  to  name  the  incentives  to  the  due*8  they  may  be  very  complicated  in  structure- 
reproduction  of  any  particular  set  of  processes.  Pe  structure  of  the  copulatory  organ  and  the 
For  this,  we  must  take  into  account  the  functions  form  of  the  ducts  Wlth  their  accessory  glands  and 
of  attention,  feeling,  will,  and  mental  constitu-  tubules  vary  much  in  detail  in  the  different 
tion  (e.g.  one  is  apt  to  'reproduce'  visual  image-  sp^ies-  The  sexes  are  distinct  in  many  of  the 
ry  if  one's  attention  is  directed  to  visual  things,  annelids,  but  Hirudinea,  Ougochieta,  and  some 
or  if  one  is  visually  minded,  or  if  one's  mood  fits  others  are  exceptions.  The  sexes  of  PolyeheU 
in  with  some  particular  scene),  and  the  special  are  separate  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  The 
conditions  which  are  enumerated  under  associa-  ovaries  or  testes  are  segmentally  repeated  sev- 
tion— frequency,  recency,  vividness,  etc.— i.e.  the  eral  or  many  times.  The  ripe  eggs  and  sperm 
proximate  conditions  which  determine  the  rela-  flo*t  in  the  ccelomic  cavity,  to  be  picked  up  and 
tive  liability  of  reproduction  of  ideas.  discharged  to  the  exterior  by  the  nephridia,  or 

Finally,  a  comparison  of  peripherally  initiated  *7  nephndia  specially  modified  into  genital  duets, 

sensations  with  the  'reproduced'  sensations  con-  .  The  **xea  are  separate  in  Crustacea*  except  in  a 

tained  in  imagery  makes  it  possible  to  measure  few  "■«■     ™  male  *nd  femaJe  sexual  glands 

both  the  power  of  reproduction  and  the  fidelity  are  constructed  on  the  same  plan  and  have  a 

with  which  sensations  aroused  without  the  co-  similar  position  in  the  body.    There  is  only  one 

operation  of  the  sensory  organs  represent  their  P*1*'  "J*"1  <*rtain  species  only  one  gUnd.    The 

'originals '  parts  that  make  up  the  sexual  apparatus  are  as 

Bibliography.    Klilpe,  Outlines  of  Psychology  follfowf:      1}K  ™e  pnital  organ    (ovaries  and 

(New  York,  1895) ;  Ward,  Mind,  V.  fl?  ii.,  iiL  *»*•> '>   <2>   duc*a   </™*«**  ™8a  **"™*^? 

London,  1893-94)  ;  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  <3>  termina!  I*1*?  ^V*™'  ****%'  0?    ^ u 

Bk.  ii.  (London,  1883).    See  authorities  referred  culum  semims  m  the  female,  and  ductus  ejacula- 

to  under   Memory-    Retention-    Imagination-  torus  in  the  male)  ;  (4)  outer  copulatory  organs. 

?a^?f  L»  ™ ?  tL.  o        a  *     '     ^  !l •         '  Except  in  Cladocera  and  some  Copepoda  the  geni- 

Association  of  &»£*«*  for  reproduction  as  w  aF     ture8  are  situated  on  thTventral  side. 

an  experimental  method,  see  Memory.  In  allFhexapods  they  open  at  the  end  of  the  abdo- 

REPRODTJCTIVE   SYSTEM,   Comparative  men.     In  certain  species  there  are  glands  whose 

Anatomy  of.     The  germ  cells  are  not  the  only  secretion  unites  the  sperm  cells  into  capsules  or 

ones  that  are  capable  of  increasing  their  num-  spermatophores.     A  penis  may  also  be  present, 

bers.    This  is  a  common  property  of  all  body-tis-  The  female  apparatus  may  possess  a  receptacle 

sue  cells,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fact  the  number  for  the  penis  and  another  for  storing  the  sperm. 

of  individuals  may  be  increased  by  division  of  The  testis  and  ovaries  consist  of  a  varying  num- 

the   body   and   subsequent    regeneration    (q.v.).  her  of  long  tubes  which  together  enter  the  vas 

•      In  Infusoria  no  specialized  reproductive  organs  deferens  or  oviduct.     The  ovarian  tubes  are  of 

are  present.    When  the  unicellular  organism  ex-  two  kinds,  those  with  and  those  without  nutri- 

ceeds  its  size-limit,  it  divides  into  two  parts  or  tive  cells.    The  nutritive  cells  may  alternate  with 

'daughter  cells.'     (See  Reproduction;  Fission.)  the  egg  cells  or  they  may  be  collected  in  a  bunch 

Reproduction  of  sponges  is  either  asexual  or  sex-  and  furnish  nutritive  material  to  the  egg  cells 

ual.     Asexual    reproduction,    or   budding,    may  by  means  of  fine  constricting  strands.    Coming  to 
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the  Chordata,  we  find  that  in  Balanoglossus  the  cavity  through  an  opening  in  the  latter  known  as 

sexes  are  separate,  and  the  ovaries  and  testes  are  the  inguinal  canal,  and  descend  into  the  scrotal 

a  row  of  sacular  organs  which  open  to  the  ex-  sacs;  but  in  many  mammals  the  testes  remain 

terior  by  a  series  of  pores,  or,  in  the  American  permanently  in  the  abdomen, 
species,  by  rupture.     Tunicates  are  hermaphro-        External  genital  apparatus  exists  as  follows  : 

dltic.  In  elasmobranchs  there  are  male  'claspers*  which 

In  Amphioxus  the  sexes  are  separate.     The  are  inserted  into  the  cloaca  and  oviduct  of  the 

sexual  organs  are  horseshoe-shaped  sacs  which  female.    In  connection  with  them  there  is  a  gland 

lie  in  26  pairs  and  without  ducts.    The  ova  and  which  is  histologically  much  like  the  uropygial 

spermatozoa  burst  the  atrial  cavity  and  reach  glands  of  birds.    In  Amphibia  the  male  of  Gym- 

the  exterior  by  means  of  the  atropore.    The  sexes  nophiona  alone  possesses  an  eversible  cloaca.    In 

of  the  lamprey  are  separate  and  the  sexual  or-  lizards  and  snakes  there  are  two  erectile  penes 

gan  is  unpaired.    The  sexual  products  pass  into  outside  the  cloaca.     Each  is  furrowed.     Organs 

the    body    cavity    and    thence    to   the    exterior  of  similar  nature,  but  much  less  developed,  occur 

by  two  pores  into  the  urinogenital  sinus.    There  in  the  female.    Chelonians  and  crocodiles  have  a 

is  a  penis  in  the  male.  copulatory  organ  united  with  the  ventral  wall  of 

In  fishes,  impregnation  is  internal  in  all  the  the  cloaca.     It  is  made  up  of  two  fibrous  fused 

sharks  except  the  Greenland  shark.    The  claspers  masses,  and,  as  in  the  above  copulatory  organs, 

act  as  intromittent  organs.     With  a  few  excep-  i*  regulated  by  well-developed  muscles.     There 

tions,  such  as  the  dogfish,  there  are  two  ovaries  &  a  furrow  on  its  surface.    The  female  also  has 

and  the  oviducts  are  separate  from  the  ovaries.  a  median,  less  well  developed  organ  of  the  same 

The  oviducts,  the  Miillerian  ducts,  are  united  an-  character.     In  most  Ratitae  and  some  Carinat® 

teriorly  and  open  into  the  body  cavity.    The  eggs  there  i«  an  eversible  tube  strengthened  by  two 

are  extruded  into  the  body  cavity  and  then  pass  fibrous  bodies.    When  at  rest  it  is  coiled  up  in 

into  the  oviducts.     There  is  a  large  shell  gland  the  left  side  of  the  cloaca.    The  copulatory  organ 

in  the  oviduct.    The  majority  of  fishes  lay  eggs  of  monotremes  lies  between  the  urinogenital  sinus 

that  are  fertilized  outside  the  body.    Most  sharks  and*  the  cloaca,  and  is  fused  with  the  ventral  wall 

and  a  few  teleosts  are  viviparous,  the  eggs  being  of  the  latter.     In  all  other  mammals  the  organ 

hatched  in  the  oviduct  or  ovary.    In  two  of  the  arises  on  the  ventral  wall  of  the  cloaca.    In  the 

sharks  the  yolk-sac  and  the  wall  of  the  oviduct  female  it  is  channeled.    In  the  male  the  groove 

are  united,  suggesting  the  placenta  of  mammals.  »  closed  to  form  a  canal.    Three  bodies  of  erec- 

The  ovaries  of  teleosts  are  continued  backward  tile  tissue  are  developed  in  connection  with  the 

into  a  duct.    Posteriorly  the  two  ducts  fuse.    The  P«nis  of  man.    The  greater  part  of  one  of  these 

oviducts  of  the  Dipnoi  are  somewhat  coiled,  like  glands  occurs  at  the  apex  of  the  penis  and  is 

those  found  in  Amphibia;  each  connects  with  the  known  as  the  glans  penis.     The  clitoris  of  the 

body  cavity  near  the  pericardium  by  means  of  a  female  is  the  homologue  of  the  male  penis, 
funnel-shaped  aperture.    Hermaphroditism  is  not        Consult:  Lang,  Text-Book  of  Comparative  An- 

uncommon  throughout  the  Teleostei.  atomy  (London,  1891-96)  ;  Wiedersheim,  adapted 

Reptiles  and  Bibds.  The  ovaries  are  broad  in  b?  w-  N.  Parker,  Comparative >  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
the  turtles,  and  long  and  narrow  in  snakes  and  borates  (London,  2d  ed.,  1897). 
elongated  lizards.  The  ovaries  are  usually  asym-  BEPTILE  (Lat.  reptile,  neu.  sg.,  sc.  animal, 
metrical.  Only  the  left  ovary  is  completely  de-  animal,  from  reptilis,  crawling,  from  repere,  to 
veloped  in  birds.  The  oviducts  open  into  the  ab-  crawl ;  connected  with  serpere,  Gk.  l/nrctr,  her- 
dominal  cavity  by  wide  funnel-shaped  apertures  petn,  Skt.  sarp,  to  creep).  A  cold-blooded  verte- 
and  in  the  walls  of  the  ducts  are  glands  for  the  brate  animal  of  the  class  Reptilia,  breathing  by 
formation  of  albumen  and  egg-shells.  The  ovaries,  lungs  and  having  a  single  median  occipital  con- 
like the  testes,  increase  in  size  during  the  breed-  dyle.  In  their  larger,  phylogenetic  relationships, 
ing  season.  In  birds  the  vas  deferens,  like  the  reptiles  occupy  a  central  position,  but  are  close- 
ovaries,  opens  into  the  cloaca  by  an  independent  \y  in  affinity  with  birds,  so  that  the  two  classes 
aperture.  In  lizards  it  fuses  with  the  ureter.  were  united  by  Huxley  into  a  group,  Sauropsida, 
There  is  a  copulatory  organ  in  reptiles;  in  birds  m  distinction  from  the  Mammalia  and  from  the 
it  exists  only  in  the  ducks,  geese,  and  Ratitse.  Ichthyopsida,  or  amphibians  and  fishes.    "On  the 

The  genital  apparatus  of  mammals  lies  in  the  one  hand,"  Gadow  asserts  of  the  reptiles,  "there 

lumbar  and  pelvic  regions.     When  the  ova  are  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  are  evolved 

mature  they  pass  into  the  body  cavity  or  are  im-  from  some  branch  of  the  Stegacephali,  whilst  on 

mediately  caught  up  by  the  funnel-shaped  opening  the  other  hand  the  reptiles,   probably  through 

of  the  oviducts.     This  portion  is  known  as  the  some  branch  of  the  Theromorpha,  have  given  rise 

Fallopian  tubes.     In  the  majority  of  mammals  to  the  mammals ;  some  other  reptilian  branch,  at 

the  oviducts  fuse  behind  the  Fallopian  tubes-  to  present  unknown,  has  blossomed  out  into  the 

form  the  uterus.    It  is  in  the  uterus  that  the  ova  birds." 

attach  themselves  to  the  maternal  tissue  and  de-        Classification.     The  history  of  the  develop- 

velop.     The  fused  region  behind  the  uterus  is  ment  of  the  ideas  on  the  classification  of  reptiles 

known  as  the  vagina.     In  monotremes  the  Mill-  is  given  under  Hebpetology    (q.v.).     The     ar- 

lerian  duct  remains  distinct  and  there  is  a  cloaca,  rangement  by  Parker  and  Haswell  is  as  follows : 
In  marsupials  the  Mtillerian  duct  begins  to  fuse  to        Class  Reptilia: 

form  a  vagina.  In  most  other  mammals  an  anterior  Order  I.  Squamata. — This  includes  the  Lacer- 
fusion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  uterus  occurs.  The  tilia  (lizards),  Ophidia  (serpents),  and  Pythono- 
degree  of  fusion  varies  in  different  species.  In  morpha  (extinct  snake-shaped  forms,  with  pad- 
Primates  the  only  evidence  of  the  paired  origin  die-like  limbs  and  lizard-like  skulls). 
is  seen  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  testes  of  Order  II.  Rhyncocephalia. — Lizard-like  rep- 
mammals  develop  in  the  same  position  as  the  tiles,  often  huge,  scaly,  with  walking  limbs;  ver- 
ovaries,  but  they  later  pass  out  of  the  abdominal  tebras   amphicalous;    sacrum   composed   of  two 
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vertebrae;  teeth  acrodont.  This  order  has  one 
living  genus  ( Sphenodon) . 

Order  III.    Chelonia — The  turtles  (q.v.). 

Order  IV.  Theromorpha. — Sacrum  composed  of 
six  vertebra?,  limbs  adapted  for  walking,  four 
suborders:  Anomodontia,  Placodontia,  Pareiosau- 
ria,  Theriodontia — all  extinct. 

Order  V.  Crocodilia.— Crocodiles  and  alliga- 
tors. 

Order  VI.  Sauropterygia. — Extinct  aquatic 
reptiles  with  a  very  small  head,  elongated  neck, 
limbs  usually  flipper-like,  and  teeth  in  separate 
sockets. 

Order  VII.  Ichthyopterygia. — Extinct  aquatic 
reptiles  with  large  head,  no  neck,  long  tail,  flip- 
per-like limbs,  naked  skin,  and  teeth  lodged  in  a 
groove. 

Order  VIII.  Dinosauria. — Extinct  terrestrial 
reptiles,  skin  naked  or  armored,  pelvis  bird-like, 
teeth  in  sockets.     See  Dinosauria. 

Order  IX.  Pterosauria  (pterodactyls). — Ex- 
tinct aerial  reptiles,  with  long  neck,  sacrum  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  vertebrae,  skull  bird-like, 
sternum  present,  fore  limbs  wing- like,  and  teeth 
in  sockets. 

An  advance  upon  this,  resulting  from  larger 
knowledge  of  fossil  forms,  has  been  educed  by 
Boulanger  and  Gadow,  so  that  the  most  complete 
classification  now  stands  as  follows: 

Class  Reptilia: 

Sub-Class  I.    Proreptilia. 

Sub-Class  II.  Prosauria. — Orders :  Microsauri, 
Prosauri. 

Sub-Class  III.  Theromorpha, — Orders:  Pareia- 
sauri,  Theriodontia,  Anomodontia,  Placodontia. 

Sub-Class  IV.  Chelonia.-— Orders :  Athecse,  The- 
cophora. 

Sub-Class  V.  Dinosauria. — Orders:  Sauropoda, 
Theropoda,  Orthopoda,  Ceratopsia. 

Sub-Class  VI.  Crocodilia.— Orders :  Pseudo- 
such  ia,  Parasuchia,  Eusuchia. 

Sub-Class  VII.  Plesiosauria. — Orders:  Notho- 
sauri,  Plesiosauri. 

Sub-Class  VIII.    Ichthyosauria. 

Sub-Class  IX.    Pterosauria. 

Sub-Class  X.  Pythonomorpha. — Orders :  Do- 
lichosauri,  Mosasauri. 

Sub-ClassXI.  Sauria. — Orders:  Lacertilia, 
Ophidia. 

The  term  sub-class  is  given  to  the  larger  sub- 
divisions "to  emphasize  the  fact,"  says  Gadow, 
"that  these  reptilian  groups  are  of  undeniably 
greater  morphological  value  than  those  which  are 
generally  called  'orders'  in  the  Mammalia."  This 
author  tries  to  display  their  supposed  evolution- 
ary phylogenetic  relations  by  the  following 
scheme : 
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■  The  earliest  fossil  reptiles  are  found  in  the 
Permian  age.  Reptiles  attained  their  highest  de- 
velopment in  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  times,  when 


many  were  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  ruled  the 
world.  Since  then  the  order  has  waned,  only  the 
recent  and  adaptive  line  of  snakes  seeming  to 
flourish  and  promise  continued  prosperity  at  the 
present  time. 

Characteristics.  With  the  exception  of  mod- 
ern chelonians  and  ancient  dinosaurs,  the  reptiles 
in  general  are  of  an  elongated  form,  the 
body  being  often  nearly  cylindrical  and  usual- 
ly terminating  in  a  very  long  tail.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  (as  most  serpents  and  some 
lizards)  no  traces  of  limbs  are  apparent;  in  some 
(as  certain  lizards)  the  limbs  are  rudimentary; 
while  in  the  remainder  the  limbs  are  fully  de- 
veloped, although  the  feet  rarely  suffice  to  keep 
the  belly  from  the  ground.  The  feet  are  of  the 
pentadactyl  type,  but  not  always  five-toed. 

The  covering  of  the  body  presents  several  well- 
marked  varieties.  In  a  few  of  the  lizards  the 
skin  is  covered  with  regular  scales,  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  bony  and  horny  matter,  and  lying  over 
each  other  like  those  of  fishes;  in  most  lizards 
and  in  serpents  scales  and  plates  are  developed 
on  the  surface  of  the  corium  or  true  skin,  and 
covered  over  with  epidermis,  which  is  thrown  off 
at  intervals,  the  molt  forming  an  accurate  cast 
of  the  body  of  the  animal ;  while  in  the  crocodiles 
and  tortoises  the  scales  are  converted  into  true 
bony  plates,  which  in  the  former  are  imbedded  in 
the  tissue  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  latter  are  united 
with  the  ribs,  sternum,  and  other  bones  of  the 
internal  skeleton,  to  form  the  complete  bony  case 
into  which  the  head  and  limbs  of  the  animal  can 
usually  be  retracted.  See  Skeleton,  for  struc- 
ture of  the  scales. 

The  skeleton  is  completely  ossified  in  all  rep- 
tiles. The  skull  is  small,  loosely  united,  and 
articulates  with  the  atlas,  as  in  birds,  by  one 
condyle,  which  is  formed  mainly  by  the  basioccip- 
itaU  There  is  an  auditory  columellar  appa- 
ratus within  the  fenestra  ovalis,  as  in  Amphibia. 
The  mandibles  consist  of  many  pieces,  and  articu- 
late with  the  cranium  through  quadrate  bones — 
one  of  the  principal  characters  separating  this 
class  from  the  mammals. 

The  mouth,  except  in  the' chelonians,  is  usually 
provided  with  conical  teeth,  adapted  rather  for 
seizing  and  holding  prey  than  for  dividing  and 
masticating  food.  These  teeth,  like  those  of 
fishes,  are  successional ;  that  is  to  say,  new  teeth 
are  being  constantly  developed,  while  the  older 
ones  are  regularly  shed.  (See  Crocodile.)  In 
some  instances  the  teeth  are  attached  solely  to 
the  jaws,  while  in  others  they  are  also  attached 
to  the  pterygoid  or  palate  bones.  In  chelonians 
the  teeth  are  replaced  by  a  horny  beak,  which, 
according  to  the  habits  of  the  animal,  is  adapted 
for  bruising  as  well  as  cutting,  and  which  in  some 
species  constitutes  a  somewhat  formidable 
weapon. 

The  vertebrae,  like  those  of  other  Amniota,  are 
'gastrocentrous,'  that  is,  their  centra  "are  formed 
by  the  pairs  of  intercentralia,  while  the  basicen- 
tralia  are  reduced''  or  lost  altogether;  this  char- 
acteristic separates  reptiles  wholly  from  amphib- 
ians. The  total  number  is  often  great,  especially 
in  serpents  and  the  tail  of  the  lizards.  The  ribs 
form  a  true  sternum,  and  the  ilio-sacral  connec- 
tion is  post-acetabular ;  the  former  of  these  char- 
acters separates  reptiles  from  amphibians  and  the 
latter  from  mammals.  Reptiles  are  mainly  car- 
nivorous, and  swallow  their  prey  whole.  Hence  the 
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jaws  are  adapted,  by  their  mobility  and  subdi-  among  the  Ophidia.  Fertilization  is  always  in- 
vasion into  segments,  to  open  very  widely,  and  the  ternal,  and  most  reptiles  lay  meroblastic  eggs, 
oesophagus  is  capable  of  great  dilatation.  The  from  which  the  young  hatch  quickly  under  the 
tongue  is  commonly  free,  elongated,  and  bifid,  influence  of  the  warmth  derived  from  the  hot  sand 
except  in  the  crocodiles,  in  which  it  is  immovable,  or  decaying  vegetation  in  which  they  are  buried  by 
whence  the  popular  idea  that  these  animals  do  the  mother,  or,  in  a  very  few  cases,  by  her  incuba- 
not  possess  this  organ.  The  stomach  is  sometimes  tion.  The  eggs  are  comparatively  few  (except  in 
scarcely  larger  than  the  oesophagus  and  intes-  the  turtle  tribe),  and  relatively  large,  containing 
tines  (as  in  serpents),  while  in  other  cases  it  a  large  quantity  of  food-yolk,  so  that  the  young 
forms  a  sac  of  considerable  size.  In  either  case  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  the  moment 
it  is  capable  of  great  dilatation.  A  liver,  pan-  they  emerge;  yet  in  most  cases  they  receive  some 
creas,  and  spleen  are  always  present,  the  two  parental  care.  The  integument  of  the  eggs  is 
former  pouring  their  secretions  into  the  upper  parchment-like,  containing  little  lime,  and  the 
part  of  the  intestine,  which  is  short,  wide,  color  is  always  white.  Certain  reptiles,  however, 
and  not  much  twisted,  and  divided  into  two  por-  retain  their  ova  in  a  sort  of  uterine  cavity,  formed 
tions,  corresponding  to  the  small  and  large  intes-  by  a  dilatation  of  the  oviduct  near  its  termination 
tines  of  mammals,  by  a  valve.  It  finally  termi-  in  the  cloaca,  until  the  development  of  the  em- 
nates  in  a  wide  cloaca,  into  which  the  ducts  of  the  bryo  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  enveloping  mem- 
urinary  and  generative  organs  usually  open.  The  brane  bursts  previously  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
kidneys  differ  from  those  of  amphibians,  and  ovum,  so  that  the  young  are  actually  born  alive — 
agree  with  those  of  birds,  in  having  no  nephro-  a  mode  of  generation  to  which  the  term  'ovovivip- 
stomes,  and  in  having  each  its  one  separate  arous'  is  applied.  An  amnion  and  an  allantois 
ureter.    See  Alimentaby  System,  Evolution  or.  are  formed  in  the  process  of  development,  allying 

Reptiles  breathe  air  only  by  means  of  lungs,  reptiles  with  birds  and  mammals.  See  Repbo- 
and  never  have  gills  even  during  embryonic  life,  ductive  System,  Comparative  Anatomy  of. 
The  lungs  are  usually  of  large  size;  but  as  they  In  past  times  reptiles  have  dominated  the 
are  not  subdivided,  as  in  mammals  and  birds,  into  earth,  swarming  in  the  seas,  along  the  shores,  on 
innumerable  microscopic  air-cells,  the  real  aerat-  the  land,  and  in  the  air.  They  reached  huge  size, 
ing  surface  is  comparatively  small.  In  several  and  many  were  herbivorous,  and  preyed  upon  by 
groups  they  are  merely  capacious  bags,  whose  others  which,  as  they  increased  in  size  and  power, 
vascular  or  aerating  surface  is  but  slightly  in-  must  have  been  the  principal  active  agency  in  the 
creased  by  sacculi  developed  in  their  cells.  In  ser-  extermination  of  the  fishes,  amphibians  and  great 
pents  one  lung  (usually  the  right  one)  is  of  ex-  cuttlefishes,  which  previous  to  the  Mesozoic  Age 
traordinary  length,  while  the  other  remains  alto-  were  the  dominant  animals  of  the  earth.  The  al- 
gether  rudimentary.  This  inferiority  of  the  re-  terations  of  physical  conditions,  which  seem  to 
spiratory  apparatus  of  reptiles  is  further  shown  have  progressed  steadily  during  the  Mesozoic 
in  the  absence  of  those  means  for  the  continuous  ^ge,  toward  dryness  and  coolness  in  the  atmos- 
introduction  and  expulsion  of  air  possessed  by  phere,  as  well  as  toward  elevation  and  drain- 
birds,  and  still  more  by  mammals.  See  Re-  age  0f  the  land,  and  the  gradual  increase 
spibatoby  System,  Compabative  Anatomy  op.  0f  density  (salinity)   in  the  sea,  were  probably 

This   feeble   respiratory   system   is   correlated  unfavorable  to  the  reptilian  forms  of  that  time, 

with  the  absence  of  any  covering,  such  as  hair  or  both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  being  likewise  un- 

feathers,  which  might  retain  the  bodily  heat  gen-  favorable  to  the  creatures  upon  which  they  fed. 

erated  by  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  as  is  the  On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  clarification  of  the 

case   in   the   well-clothed   birds   and   mammals ;  atmosphere  consequent  upon  the  draining  and  ele- 

hence  the  blood  remains  at  a  temperature  little  vation  of  the  land  and  the  spread  of  terrestrial 

above  that  of  the  air  or  water  in  which  these  ani-  vegetation,  which  subtracted  its  excess  of  carbonic 

mals  live,  and  reptiles  are  placed  with  the  sim-  acid  gas   and  contributed   a  larger  amount  of 

ilarly  naked  or  scaly  amphibians  and  fishes  as  oxygen,  stimulated  the  development  of  superior 

'poikilothermous'   or   'cold-blooded.'      (See   Ani-  types  which  began  in  the  Permian  and  slowly 

mal  Heat.  )     The  heart,  unlike  that  of  a  bird  or  won  their  way  in  competition  with  the  dinosau- 

mammal,  is  divided  into  two  atria,  and  an  im-  rian  and  other  reptiles  of  their  day  until  they 

perfectly  divided  ventricle;  it  has  no  conus,  but  finally  overcame  them  in  importance.    That  they 

semilunar  valves  exist  at  the  base  of  the  tripar-  were  enabled  to  do  so  was  due  principally,  no 

tite  aortic  trunk;  the  right  and  left  aortic  arch  doubt,  to  their  warmer  covering   (feathers  and 

are   complete  and  remain  functional.     The  red  hair) ,  enabling  them  to  retain  bodily  heat,  which 

corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  nucleated,  biconvex  gave  them  greater  endurance  of  famine  and  cli* 

and  oval — a  point  of  distinction  from  mammals,  matic  adversities,  and  promoted  activity,  which, 

The  brain  and  nervous  system  present  no  pecu-  in  turn,  reacted  to  stimulate  and  develop  all  the 

liarities  calling  for  special  remark ;  the  presence  bodily  parts  and  functions.    At  any  rate  the  rep- 

of   an   intercranial   hypoglossal   nerve  separates  tiles    have    steadily    declined,    many    of    their 

this  class  from  the  amphibia.    The  organs  of  the  branches  have  become  extinct,  and  others  are  ap- 

senses  are  well  developed,  but  there  are  no  lateral  proaching  that  end,  while  all  have  been  driven  by 

sense  organs.    No  reptiles  have  external  ears,  but  competition  to  the  holes  and  corners  of  the  world, 

their   hearing  is  good.     See  Nervous   System,  to  hiding  in  swamps,  or  amid  loose  rocks,  or  in 

Evolution  of.  hollow  trees  or  among  their  leafy  tops — places 

The  sexes  are  always  separate;  and  the  male  where  their  many  enemies  cannot  easily  get  at 
generative  organs,  which  are  far  more  highly  them.  Only  the  heavily  armored  turtles  and  croc- 
developed  than  in  amphibians,  present  peculiari-  odiles  are  able  to  survive  freely  in  the  water, 
ties  which,  in  association  with  the  position  of  the  land-tortoises  existing  only  by  being  very  small, 
anal  aperture,  have  been  adopted  by  zoologists  as  well  protected,  and  secretive ;  and  lizards  only  by 
a  basis  of  classification  of  special  taxonomic  value  having  diminished  to  small  size  and  acquired 
Vol.  XIV.— «2. 
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great  agility.    The  only  branch  of  the  class  that  probable  that  reptiles  existed  as  early  as  the 

seems  to  be  prosperous  is  that  of  the  snakes,  whose  Upper  Carboniferous.    Some  of  the  Microsauria, 

peculiar  form,  adaptive  qualities,  and  excellent  a  sub-order  of  stegocephalians,   are  ranked  by 

endowments  for  escape  or  defense  enable  them  to  Gadow  as  reptiles.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the 

fill  a  peculiar  and  little-contested  place  in  the  reptiles  arose  diphyletically,  or  in  two  parallel 

economy  of  the  world.  lines,  from  the  Amphibia,  and  as  far  back  as  the 

Fossil  Forms.     The  living  reptiles  are  com-  Permian  we  find  the  widely  divergent  stems  of 

paratively  insignificant   survivors   of   a   mighty  tne  two  great  divisions  of  the  order.     Of  late 

race,  whose  first  appearance  antedates  the  Per-  years  the  diphyletic  character  of  the  class  has 

mian  period,  since  remains  of  two  widely  dis-  been  noted  by  several  writers,    but   it   was  not 

similar  groups  occur  in  Permian  rocks  in  Eu-  untH   1902  that  the  two  branches  of  reptilian 

rope,  North  America,  and  South  Africa.     First  descent  were  clearly  differentiated  by  Osborn  as 

becoming    abundant    in    the    Triassic,    the    rise  sub-classes,    under    the    names    Synapsida   and 

of  reptiles  is  coincident  with  the  decadence  of  the  Diapsida.    These  names  refer  to  the  condition  of 

Stegocephalfa,  the  great  armored  amphibians.   In  the     temporal     region    of    the    skull— whether 

the  Jurassic  the  development  of  reptiles  attained  primitively  a  single  temporal  arch,  or  separate 

its  highest  level;  they  dominated  land,  sea,  and  upper  and  lower  arches. 

air  in  forms  as  grotesque  as  the  mythical  griffon,  &**  special  articles  elsewhere  in  this  work 
dragon,  and  sea-serpent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  under  the  names  of  groups  above  mentioned,  as 
the  Mesozoic  reptiles  paralleled  nearly  all  the  Dinosauria,  Ichthyosaurs,  Theromorpha,  etc. 
adaptations  which  occurred  ages  later  among  the  Bibliography.  Dumeril  et  Bibron,  Erpttologie 
mammals.  There  were  land  reptiles  of  carnivor-  generate  (Paris,  54)  ;  Hoffman,  "Reptilia,"  in 
ous  habit,  like  the  cats  and  wolves,  heavy  slug-  Bronn's  Klassen  und  Ordnungen  des  Thierreichs 
gish  animals  adapted  to  vegetable  feeding,  (Berlin,  1859— );  Boulenger,  Catalogue  of  Rep- 
marine  fish-like  forms  which  strongly  suggest  tiles  in  the  British  Museum  (London,  1889-96) ; 
the  whales  and  porpoises,  others  which  sat  erect  Cope,  Crocodilians,  Lizards,  and  Snakes  (Smith- 
on  the  hind  legs  and  tail,  in  some  cases  adapted  sonian  Institution,  Washington,  1900)  ;  Holbrook, 
to  leaping  like  the  kangaroo,  and  even  'dragons  North  American  Herpetology  (Philadelphia, 
of  the  air1  with  bat-like  wings.  The  supremacy  1842)  ;  Gadow,  Amphibia  and  Reptiles  (New 
of  the  reptiles  extends  into  the  Cretaceous  with  York,  1901 ) .  Consult  also  authorities  cited  un- 
scarcely  any  diminution ;  in  fact,  it  is  here  that  der  Crocodile,  Lizard,  Snake,  Turtle,  etc.,  and 
several  orders  reach  their  culminating  point;  faunal  and  general  works,  especially  Parker  and 
but  toward  the  end  of  this  period  the  dynasty  Haswell,  Text-Book  of  Zoology  { New  York,  1897). 
of  reptiles  comes  to  an  end,  and  at  the  dawn  of  For  fossil  forms,  consult:  Zittel,  Text  Book  of 
the  Eocene  the  mammals,  which  during  the  PaUeontology,  pt.  ii.  (London,  1903) ;  Wood- 
Mesozoic  were  extremely  insignificant,  become  ward,  Vertebrate  Palaeontology  (ib.,  1898); 
the  reigning  type.  Nicholson  and  Lydekker,  Manual  of  Palaeontology 

Geographically,    the    reptilian    fauna    of    the  (Edinburgh,  1889)  ;  Lucas,  Animals  Before  Man 
Mesozoic   period   was   almost   cosmopolitan,   al-  »» North  America  (ib.,  1903). 
though  the  contemporary  faunas  of  widely  sep-  BEPUBLIC.     A  form  of  political  organiza- 
arated  regions  sometimes  show  considerable  dis-  tion    in    which    the    principal    agents    of    gov- 
similarity.    This  variation  may  be  due  to  differ-  ernment  are  chosen  by  qualified  electors,  to  whom 
ent  climatic  conditions,  or  to  causes  which  pre-  they  are,  in  theory  at  least,  responsible.    Such 
vent  migration  of  animals.     Regarding  the  gen-  electors  may  comprise  the  whole  adult  popula- 
cral  geological  distribution  of  reptiles,  it  may  tion  of  the  State,  or  all  qualified  male  citizens, 
be  stated  that  the    Karoo    formations    (chiefly  0r  a  small  group  of  persons  exercising  a  consti- 
Lower  Triassic)    of   South  Africa  have  yielded  tutional  or  hereditary  power  of  election.    The 
the  anomodont  land  reptiles  in  remarkable  num-  earlier  republics  were  of  the  latter  sort,  ranging 
bers  and  diversity  of  form,    while    the    Middle*  from  the  free  but  limited  democracy  of  Athens 
Trias  and  the  Jurassic  of  Europe  are  especially  to  the  narrow  oligarchies  which  divfded  the  sov- 
rich  in  marine  forms.  Above  the  Triassic  no  land-  ereignty  of  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages.    The 
reptiles  are  known  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  democratic  movement  of  the  last  century  has, 
the  anomodonts  having  become  extinct,  but  the  in  the  freer  political  communities  of  the  Western 
northern  continents,  and  especially  North  Amer-  world,  largely  substituted  a  popular  for  an  oli- 
lca,   witnessed   during  the  Jurassic  and  Creta-  garchical  electorate,  thus  giving  to  the  world  re- 
ceous  the  development  to  gigantic  size  of  ich-  publics  of  the  type  of  France  and  the  United 
thyosaurs,    plesiosaurs,    turtles,    and    especially  States  of  America,  and  creating  a  new  but  inac- 
dinosaurs.     The   pterodactyls   attain  huge   pro-  curate  definition  of  republic  as  synonymous  with 
portions  in  the  American  Cretaceous,  and  here  popular  government.    See  Democracy. 
for  the  first  time  appear  the  great  sea-lizards  or  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  may  be  a  re- 
mosasaurs.     It  is  certain  that  the  true  lizards,  public  in  reality  which  is  not  such  in  name,  nor 
and  probably  snakes,  existed  in  the  Cretaceous,  that  a  government  which  masquerades  under  re- 
but as  yet  only  a  few  doubtful  remains  have  been  publican   forms   may   in   fact   be   a   thinlv  dis- 
discovered  below  the  Eocene.     None  of  the  rep-  gui8ed  monarchv  or  imperialism.    In  limiting  the 
tihan   orders  except  those   which   exist   at  the  term   republic  "to  the   form   of  government,  we 
present    survived   the    Cretaceous,    and   the   be-  mUst   be   understood   as   speaking  of  the  form 
ginning  of  the  Eocene  witnessed  a  reptilian  fauna  through   which   government  is  actually  admin- 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  to-day.  istered.    A  monarchy  in  which  the  crown  has  be- 

The    origin    of    reptiles    from    stegocephalian  come  merely  the  svmbol  of  social  distinction  and 

Amphibia  cannot  be  doubted;  and  as  the  earliest  no    longer    represents    political    authority  may 

known   reptile,   paheohatteria,   from   the   Lower  fairly  be  described  as  a  republic  in  all  but  name; 

Permian  of  Saxony,  is  already  well  differentiated  while   a   military  autocracy,  like  that    of   the 

from  its  stegocephalian  contemporaries,  it  seems  Caesars,  though  Veiling  its  assumption  of  arbi- 
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trary  power  under  republican  forms,  is  none  the  the  State;  and  when  these  conditions  exist  we 
less  a  monarchy.  That  the  English  government  may  reasonably  believe  that,  in  a  world  which 
is  approximating  to  the  former  condition,  and  has  come  to  cherish  industrial  rather  than  mili- 
that  the  military  despotisms  of  Central  America  tant  ideals,  the  popular  republic  may  have  a 
are  perilously  near  the  latter,  cannot  be  denied,  stability,  a  good  order,  and  a  capacity  for  progress 
though  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  in  either  which  no  other  form  of  government  has  yet  dis- 
ease the  conversion  of  the  government  from  the  played.  See  Cabinet;  Constitution;  Constitu- 
one  type  to  the  other  has  yet  become  complete.  tion  of  the  United  States;  Democracy;  Gov- 

It  is.  to  the  growing  realization  of  this  fact  ebnment,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
-—that  a  republican  form  of  government  fur-  REPUBLICAN  METHODIST  CHURCH. 
nishes  no  guarantee  against  tyranny  and  that  g^  MkrH0WBM.  O'Keixy,  James. 
monarchy  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  high  degree  '  ' 
of  political  freedom — even  more  than  to  the  con-  REPUBLICAN  PARTY.  In  the  history  of 
servative  reaction  of  half  a  century  ago,  that  we  American  politics  the  term  Republican  has  been 
must  attribute  the  change  in  the  character  and  applied  to  political  organizations  representing  the 
aims  of  the  liberal  movement  of  the  last  cen-  most  diverse  principles.  During  the  years  1791- 
tury.  The  widespread  republican  sentiment  92,  under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson,  the  oppo- 
which  in  1848  threatened  tne  thrones  of  Con-  nents  of  centralization  in  the  National  Govern- 
tinental  Europe  has  completely  died  out,  and  in  ment  were  molded  into  an  effective  political 
its  stead  we  find  a  growing  sentiment  for  the  party,  which  assumed  the  official  name  Demo- 
liberalization  of  the  monarchical  institutions  cratic-Republican,  though  its  members  generally 
which  survived  that  revolution.  England  has  called  themselves  Republicans.  Later  this  or- 
taken  the  place  of  the  United  States  and  Switzer-  ganization  became  kiiown  as  the  Democratic 
land  as  the  model  of  political  reformers,  and  the  Party  (q.v.).  During  the  years  1825-29  the  fol- 
aim  is  rather  to  transform  existing  institutions  lowers  of  Clay  and  of  Adams  were  known  as 
than  to  abolish  them  and  substitute  others  of  the  National  Republicans.  ( See  Whig  Pabty.  )  In 
republican  type.  ordinary  usage,  however,  the  term  Republican  is 

Attempts  have  been  made,  but  without  much  applied  to  the  powerful  party  which  was  organ- 
success,  to  classify  republics  according  to  the  ex-  ized  in  1854-56  and  elected  Lincoln  in  1860. 
tent  to  which  popular  power  was  diffused  The  present  Republican  Party  took  its  rise 
through  the  mass  of  the  people.  A  more  valid  from  one  overpowering  impulse — opposition  to 
and  useful  distinction  among  governments  of  the  the  extension  of  slavery.  Northern  Whigs  acced- 
republican  type  is  found  in  the  form  in  which  ed  with  great  repugnance  to  the  new  Fugitive 
the  popular  choice,  whether  wide  or  narrow,  ex-  slave  Law  of  1850  (see  Compromise  of  1850), 
presses  itself,  and  this  is  determined  not  so  and  as  enforcement  became  daily  more  odious, 
much  by  political  theory  as  by  considerations  of  when  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  (q.v.)  became  a 
practical  convenience.  From  this  point  of  view  kw  the  revolt  was  instantaneous.  On  the  very 
republics  fall  into  two  classes,  the  pure  and  the  morning  after  the  passing  of  this  bill,  May  27, 
representative.  The  former,  illustrated  in  the  1854,  a  gathering  of  some  thirty  Congressmen 
local  town  government  of  New  England,  as  well  discussed  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  new  party, 
as  m  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the  early  and  it  was  agreed  that  'Republican*  would  be 
Swiss  republics,  was  strictly  a  government  of  the  it8  appropriate  name.  Previously,  on  February 
people  by  the  people  all  the  citizens— a  small  28,  1854,  a  mass  meeting  of  Whigs,  Democrats, 
and  select  class  m  Athens^  the  whole  body  of  and  Free  Soiier8,  m  Ripon,  Wis.,  had  resolved 
freemen  in  Appenzell  and  Schwiz—actually  tak-  that  if  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  should  pass, 
rng  part  in  the  administration  of  the  State.  This  th  would  «throw  old  H  organizations  to  the 
form  of  government  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  wind  and  organize  arnew  party  on  the  8ole 
case,  limited  to  small  and  compact  communities  igsue  of  the  nVextension  of  slavery."  Three 
with  simple  and  common  interests  and  does  not  weeka  ^^  local  organization  was  effected,  and 
lend  itself  to  the  solution  of  vast  and  complex  the  name  'Republican'  was  suggested  as  the  one 
problems  of  government.  It  is  obviously  un-  which  the  rt  flhould  anrprobably  would 
suited  to  the  great  modern  State  with  its  large  ftd  t  It  *^  fn  Michi  ho^ever,  that  the 
population^  varied  interests  and  extensive  do-  fufi£n  of  the  te  j|  ^  extension  of  slav- 
mimon     For  a  republic  of  this  type  there  is  no  firefc           feFted   a   state  organization,  Bnd 

£eTo^  T^er^r^L  XEfc  <™**  *Hf  "*  T*  i^V'  ^  k 

pensable  condition  of  the  existence  of  republics  ™e.  new  P*1*? ,was  fo™.€d  not  ■*  m™hJP  a 

of  the  modern  type  coalition  as  by  a  fusion  of  diverse  elements.  There 

Most  of  the  leading  writers  on  governments  ™re:   <»i  a  £r&  Proportion  of  the  anti-slavery 

have   treated  the   republic  as   a  recurring  but  J^11*?'  llk°  Sewwd.  Greeley   and  Lincoln;    (b) 

merely  temporary  stage  in  the  cycle  of  political  £e,  Free  Soilers    (see  Free  Soil  Pabty)     like 

growth  and  decay,  which  moves  from  the  atabil-  J*1*5'  J?1**?'  an*  Su5?eri   <£>  a  «"»*  £*&  of 

lty   of    orderly    monarchy,     through     oligarchy,  Know-Nothings,  like  Wilson,  Banks,  and  Colfax; 

democracy,  and  anarchy,  back  to  despotism.    But  <d)    80me  Abolitionists,  who,  though  impatient 

the  conditions  of  modern  life  and  the  problems  with  the  Republicans'  repeated  assertion  that  they 

of  modern  government  are  so  different  from  those  did  not  purpose  to  interfere  with  slavery  where  it 

of  old  that  the  reflections  and  prognostications  actually  existed,  nevertheless  found  in  the  new 

of  Aristotle,  Polybius,  Machiavelli,  and  Hobbes  party  the  best  promise  of  effective  opposition  to 

may  safely  be  disregarded  by  us.     What  is  cer-  slavery;  and  finally  (e)  anti-slavery  Democrats, 

tain  is  that  democratic  government  everywhere,  such    as    Hamlin,    Cameron,    and    Bryant,   who 

but  especially  in  its  republican  form,  calls  for  brought  with  them  a  strong  popularizing  influ: 

character  as  well  as  a  highly  developed  political  ence.    Later  the  war  crisis  led  other  Democrats 

instinct  in  the  mass  of  the  people  constituting  into  the  Republican  ranks,  though  in  some  in- 
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stances,  as  in  the  cases  of  Butler  and  Johnson,  was  exclusively  in  the  North,  and  his  vote  fell 

their  allegiance  was  but  temporary.  far  short  of  a  majority. 

Before  the  new  party  had  been  in  existence  a  Republican  rule  began  even  before  Lincoln's 
year  it  had  secured  a  popular  majority  for  the  inauguration,  for  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
opponents  of  slavery  in  15  of  the  31  States,  and  had  30th  Congress  the  withdrawal  of  Southern  mem- 
elected  11  United  States  Senators  and  a  plurality  hers  gave  the  Republicans  a  majority  in  both 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  first  Re-  Houses,  a  fact  promptly  signalized  by  the  ad- 
publican  national  convention  met  at  Philadel-  mission  of  Kansas,  and  by  the  passage  of  a 
phia,  on  June  17,  1856,  and  was  attended  by  protective  tariff  act.  The  conduct  of  the  war 
delegates  from  all  the  Northern  States,  from  the  against  the  Confederate  States  was  thrown  into 
Territories  of  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the  hands  of  the  loose-constructionist  Republican 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  Virginia,  and  Party;  yet  the  opposition,  especially  in  the  later 
from  the  border  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  years  of  the  conflict,  was  vigorous.  The  chief 
Kentucky.  The  nomination  for  the  Presidency  war  measures  were  enacted  by  Republican  votes, 
was  given  to  John  C.  Fremont,  whose  career  as  and  favorite  Republican  policies  were  also 
an  explorer  and  pioneer  made  him  a  magnetic  brought  to  realization  in  the  Homestead  Bill  of 
leader.  The  platform  declared  it  to  be  "both  1862,  and  the  grants  in  aid  of  railways  and  of 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  education.  Really  'pivotal,'  however,  was  the 
the  Territories  those  twin  relics  of  barbarism,  party's  policy  toward  slavery.  Here  Lincoln 
polygamy  and  slavery ;"  it  demanded  the  imme-  himself  took  the  lead.  The  preliminary  Procla- 
diate  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  State,  and  mation  of  Emancipation  (q.v.),  issued  upon  his 
denounced  the  Ostend  Manifesto  (q.v.),  "with  own  responsibility,  served  to  "unite  the  South 
its  highwayman's  plea  that  might  makes  right."  and  divide  the  North."  Formidable  reaction 
Whig  influence  was  apparent  in  its  strong  decla-  followed,  and  in  the  autumn  elections  of  1862  the 
ration  in  favor  of  internal  improvements  at  ▼cry  existence  of  the  Union  was  at  stake.  No 
national  expense,  including  the  construction  of  a  one  could  doubt  that  the  loss  of  Republican 
railway  to  the  Pacific.  Fremont  obtained  114  ascendency  would  result  in  the  ending  of  the 
electoral  votes  (Buchanan,  the  Democratic  can-  war  by  some  compromise  which  would  involve  the 
didate,  receiving  174),  and  polled  a  popular  dissolution  of  the  Union,  yet  the  great  8tates 
vote  of  1,341,264,  carrying  all  the  free  States  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
except  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  no»s  »U  showed  Democratic  majorities;  but  the 
Illinois.  ( See  Electoral  Vote  and  United  States  New  England  States,  Kansas  and  Minnesota, 
History  for  further  details  as  to  Presidential  elec-  California  and  Oregon  followed  the  President's 
tions.)  A  slight  falling  off  in  Republican  strength  leading,  and  the  border  States,  too,  came  to  the 
in  Congress  reflected  the  waning  of  the  first  en-  support  of  his  policy.  In  the  resulting  Congress 
thusiasm  and  the  defection  of  some  of  the  least  th«  Republicans  found  themselves  in  control  by 
disinterested  members,  but  their  places  were  soon  a  majority  of  about  twenty  votes.  Lincoln's 
more  than  filled  by  new  adherents  from  the  policy  had  been  vindicated:  he  had  been  clear- 
shattered  American  Party  and  from  Whigs  and  sighted  enough  to  recognize  that  the  moment  had 
Democrats,  to  whom  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  come  to  commit  the  party  to  an  aggressive  policy, 
the  Lecompton  Bill  were  intolerable.  During  and  on  a  question  of  right  and  wrong  he  had  been 
Buchanan's  administration  the  Republicans  de-  willing  to  trust  the  people.  But  nothing  leas 
voted  their  efforts  to  protesting  against  the  ex-  Jhan  *»  amendment  to  the  Constitution  could 
tension  of  slavery,  and  to  unsuccessful  attempts  "»  i*™*  uP°n  actually  to  abolish  slavery  for- 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  Homestead  Bill  and  ever-  Su?*Lan_  amendment  was  proposed  in  De- 
the  appropriation  of  public  lands  for  educational  cember,  1863,  but  went  over  to  the  next  session, 
purposes.  In  1860  the  Republican  national  con-  ffd  therefore  became  one  of  the  vital  issues  of 
vention  was  held  in  Chicago.  The  platform  de-  ™e  campaign  of  1864.  Lincoln  insisted  that  the 
nounced  Democratic  threats  of  disunion;  insisted  advocacy  of  such  an  amendment  should  be  made 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  should  be  main-  the  ^keystone  of the  platform.  In  sharp  contrast 
tained  inviolate,  especially  the  right  of  each  State  Wl™  the  resolutions  of  1860,  the  Republican  Con- 
to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  veiltlon  now  d«**Te*  £at  ^T^  *£  *?* S*™* 
according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively;  de-  *?d  **«  f™***  °f  *hf  ^llio* ;  that  it  was 

clared  that  nhe  normal  condition  of  all  the  terri-  ^S6.*?  £%12SJMplVof  TpU^!J  *"*Z 

*~««  ~*  iu~  tt«;+«,i  e+-*—  :atkA+~#*..    a  v~u  ment,    and  that  "the  national  safety  demanded 

tory  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  freedom,  which  ..       !.  -  ^m^^  ^^of:^  tZ^  fwA  ^n 


n    .    u       ,  . A  ^ j  j  *    1  »  j  its  utter  and  complete  extirpation  from  the  soil 

(k*55\?  ♦    a  P  —  ^  J S*  d6fend ;   /e"  °*  the  Republic ;»  that  the  Constitution  should  be 

manded  the  prompt  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  so  amena£j  as  to  "terminate  and  forever  prohibit 

State,  and  the  passage  of  a  Homestead  Bill;  fa-  the  ^tence  of  8lavery  withhl  ^  umitgr0r  the 

vored  a  protective  tariff  and  river  and  harbor  lm-  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;"  and  that  no 

provements ;  and  advocated  a  Pacific  railway,  to  be  term8    but   unconditional    surrender    should   be 

aided  by  national  grants.     In  the  balloting  for  granted  to  the  rebellious  States.    Lincoln  was  re- 

candidates  the  more  prominent  leaders,  Seward  nominated  by  acclamation,  and,  as  a  mark  of 

and  Chase,  were  soon  passed  over  as  having  made  recognition  of  the  patriotism  of  the  loyal  men  of 

too  many  enemies  or  aroused  too  great  appre-  the  border  States,  the  nomination  for  the  Vice- 

hensions,  and  on  the  third  ballot  the  nomination  .  Presidency  was   given  to   Andrew  Johnson,  of 

fell  to  Lincoln,  largely  from  considerations  of  Tennessee.     Lincoln's  vote  in  the  electoral  col- 

'availability,'  for  as  yet  the  full  measure  of  his  lege  exceeded  that  of  his  Democratic  opponent, 

strength  had  by  no  means  been  revealed.  Governor  McClellan,  ten  to  one,  yet  it  is  significant  that 

Hamlin,  of  Maine,  a  former  Democrat,  was  given  his  popular  majority  was  less  than  600,000.  Janu- 

the  second  place  on  the  ticket.     Out  of  the  303  ary  28,  1865,  with  the  aid  of  eleven  Democratic 

electoral    votes   Lincoln   received    180,    and   his  votes,  the  joint  resolution   (v.  Amend.  XHL  U. 

plurality  was  nearly  600,000;  but  his  strength  S.  Const.)  was  passed  by  the  House. 
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The  end  of  the  war  found  the  Republican  Party  favor  of  Hayes,  who  was  declared  to  have  re- 

rfcrong  and  united.     But  a  severer  test  awaited  ceived  185  votes  to  184  for  Tilden,  his  Democratic 

it  in  the  problem  of  reconstruction   (q.v.),  and  opponent. 

but  few  weeks  were  needed  to  show  how  irrepar-  With  the  administration  of  Hayes  there  began 
able  a  loss  the  party  had  sustained  in  the  death  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  Republican 
of  Lincoln,  and  what  a  wretched  blunder,  from  a  Party.  The  issues  which  had  called  it  into  exist- 
purely  Republican  point  of  view,  it  had  commit-  ence  had  passed  away,  and  the  withdrawal  by  the 
ted  in  making  it  possible  for  a  strict-construction-  President  of  the  Federal  troops  from  the  South 
ist  Democrat  of  Johnson's  personality  and  ante-  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  may  be 
cedents  to  become  President.  During  Johnson's  said  to  have  closed  the  strife  between  the  two 
administration  the  Republican  majority  in  both  sections  of  the  country.  The  old  party  leaders  had 
Houses  of  Congress  was  overwhelming.  Between  left  the  field,  for  the  most  part,  ana  their  places 
the  President  and  Congress  there  speedily  arose  had  been  taken  by  such  men  as  Blaine,  Garfield, 
over  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  reconstructing  Conkling,  Sherman,  Schurz,  Hoar,  and  Edmunds, 
the  South  a  controversy  which  culminated  in  the  The  task  which  faced  them  was  new,  for  economic 
unsuccessful  impeachment.  The  party  in  its  problems  upon  which  neither  party  had  developed 
platform  of  1868  sanctioned  the  reconstruction  well-united  views  had  become  dominant;  the 
policy  of  Congress,  and  insisted  upon  "equal  currency,  the  tariff,  and  commercial  relations 
suffrage  to  all  loyal  men  in  the  South."  General  were  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new  and  rapidly  ex- 
Grant  received  the  unanimous  nomination  for  the  panding  industrial  life  of  the  people.  In  the  first 
Presidency.  His  election  was  made  a  certainty  two  years  of  Hayes's  administration  the  Demo- 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  South  negro  suffrage  was  crats  were  in  control  of  the  House,  and  in  the 
protected  by  Federal  arms,  while  many  of  the  last  two  years  of  both  branches  of  Congress, 
whites  were  still  disfranchised.  Consequently  while  from  the  members  of  his  own  party  the 
only  four  of  the  Southern  States,  Delaware,  President  received  but  half-hearted  support,  for 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana,  chose  Demo-  it  was  by  the  aid  of  Republican  votes  that  the 
cratic  electors.  Republican  majorities  were  main-  Bland  Silver-Purchase  Bill  was  passed  over  his 
tained  in  both  branches  of  Congress  throughout  veto,  and  that  the  further  retirement  of  United 
Grant's  first  administration,  although  the  oppo-  States  notes  was  forbidden.  The  Republican  con- 
sition  was  gradually  gaining  strength.  As  a  vention  of  1880  favored  a  protective  tariff,  Fed- 
party  measure  the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  eral  aid  to  popular  education,  "the  protection  of 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments  was  exacted  from  the  honest  voter  at  the  South,"  and  thorough 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia  as  a  condition  civil  service  reform.  Grant  was  for  a  time  the 
precedent  to  readmission.  and  the  appointment  leading  candidate,  but  after  a  long  contest  the 
of  Federal  supervisors  of  elections  was  author-  convention  was  'stampeded'  for  Garfield,  who  was 
tod.  Stimulated  by  protests  against  the  manipu-  nominated  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot.  In  order 
lation  of  office  for  private  or  party  purposes,  the  to  conciliate  the  supporters  of  Grant,  the  second 
Republicans  passed  the  first  law  for  the  reform  place  on  the  ticket  was  given  to  Chester  A.  Ar- 
of  the  civil  service.  The  growing  sentiment  in  thur.  During  the  administrations  of  Garfield 
favor  of  universal  amnesty,  universal  enfranchise-  and  Arthur  party  lines  were  greatly  blurred, 
ment,  civil  service  reform,  and  the  limiting  of  the  The  tariff  act  of  1883  and  also  the  Pendleton 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  local  Civil  Service  Bill  received  support  from  both 
affairs  of  the  States  led  to  the  breaking  away  of  sides  of  the  chambers,  yet  they  were  in  the 
the  Liberal  Republicans  (q.v.),  who  in  1872  made  main  regarded  as  Republican  measures.  In 
these  the  chief  planks  in  their  platform.  Their  1*84  the  Republican  platform  was  unusually 
avowed  failure  to  come  to  any  agreement  as  to  pronounced  in  its  advocacy  of  a  protective 
the  tariff,  and  their  ill-advised  nomination  of  tariff  and  urged  international  bimetallism,  the 
Greeley,  made  the  movement  but  a  slight  menace  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  the  resto- 
to  the  reflection  of  Grant,  whom  the  Republicans  ration  of  the  navy  to  its  old-time  strength  and 
had  unanimously  renominated  upon  a  platform  efficiency.  The  nomination  of  Blaine  proved  in 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  glorification  of  the  party's  many  respects  to  be  ill-advised.  A  large  section 
past  achievements  and  strongly  advocating  a  pro-  of  the  party  (see  Mugwumps)  refused  to  sup- 
tective  tariff.  As  a  result  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  port  him,  and  gave  their  votes  mainly  for  Cleve- 
(q.v.)  and  other  scandals  the  feeling  became  land,  who  was  elected,  carrying  not  only  the 
widespread  that  the  Republican  Party's  long  'Solid  South,'  but  also  New  York,  Connecticut, 
tenure  of  office  had  lowered  the  ethical  tone  of  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana.  During  his  administra- 
the  party,  and  had  given  it  into  the  hands  of  self-  tion  Democrats  were  in  the  majorityinthe  House, 
seeking  and  overbearing  leaders.  Moreover,  the  Substantial  gains  were  made  in  the  reform  of 
Republicans,  as  the  party  in  power,  were  held  the  civil  service  and  in  the  regulation  of  inter- 
responsible  for  the  panic  of  1873.  Hence  defec-  state  commerce  (Act  of  1887),  both  of  which  the 
tion  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  the  Republican  platform  had  urged.  A  protectionist 
Northern  States  were  carried  by  the  Democrats,  faction  in  the  Democratic  Party  aided  the  Re- 
who  in  1875  secured  a  majority  of  182  to  110  in  publicans  in  preventing  a  reduction  of  import 
the  House.  The  Republican  national  convention  duties.  Cleveland's  message  of  December,  1887, 
in  1876  indorsed  civ  J  service  reform,  and  com-  made  the  tariff  the  dominant  issue  of  the  cam- 
mended  the  provision  already  made  for  the  re-  paign  of  the  following  year.  The  Republican 
sumption  of  specie  payments.  The  nomination  platform  declared  the  party  to  be  "uncompro- 
for  the  Presidency  was  given  to  Governor  Hayes  misingly  in  favor  of  the  American  system  of  pro- 
of Ohio,  and  in  the  ensuing  campaign  many  of  tection;"  asserted  its  opposition  to  combinations 
the  Liberal  Republican  bolters  returned  to  their  organized  "to  control  arbitrarily  the  conditions 
former  allegiance.  The  result  of  the  election  was  of  trade  among  citizens;"  favored  the  "use  of 
long  in  doubt,  but  by  the  Electoral  Commission  both  silver  and  gold  as  money,"  and  the  building 
(q.v.)  all  the  questions  at  issue  were  decided  in  up  of  a  strong  navy.  The  nomination  of  Harrison. 
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of  Indiana,  and  Morton,  of  New  York,  helped  the  ernment"  "to  put  down  armed  insurrection  and 
party  to  regain  those  States  and  win  the  elec-  to  confer  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  civilization 
tion.  A  scanty  majority  was  secured  in  both  upon  all  rescued  peoples,"  promising  them  the 
branches  of  Congress.  The  "Omnibus  Bill"  for  largest  measure  of  self-government  consistent 
the  admission  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  with  their  welfare  and  our  duties.  Again  Mc- 
Washington  brought  the  Republicans  some  votes,  Kinley  was  the  Republican  nominee  against 
and  Speaker  Reed's  rules  put  the  House  under  the  Bryan,  and  he  increased  his  vote  over  that  of  1896. 
firm  control  of  the  majority,  although  they  Outside  of  the  Southern  States  the  Democrats 
aroused  not  a  little  opposition.  The  protectionist  secured  only  13  electoral  votes,  all  from  States 
McKinley  Tariff  Bill  was  passed,  with  the  addi-  dominated  by  the  silver  interest.  In  the  first 
tion  of  a  reciprocity  clause.  But  in  the  Congres-  Congress  of  the  new  century  the  Republicans  in- 
sional  elections  of  1890  the  Republicans  were  creased  their  strength  in  both  Houses.  The  pledge 
overwhelmingly  defeated,  and  the  Democrats  car-  of  Cuban  independence  was  redeemed,  but  within 
ried  the  Presidential  election  of  1892  by  a  large  the  party  there  arose  serious  differences  as  to 
electoral  majority.  The  Republican  platform  had  the  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  the  Philippines 
been  very  similar  to  that  of  1888,  and  the  nomina-  and  also  over  reciprocity,  which  had  been  strong- 
tions  had  aroused  little  enthusiasm;  a  rise  in  ly  indorsed  in  Republican  platforms,  but  to 
retail  prices  had  followed  the  going  into  effect  ot  which  large  financial  interests,  of  great  weight  in 
the  McKinley  tariff,  and  had  made  it  unpopular.  Republican  councils,  stood  inflexibly  opposed. 
During  the  first  half  of  Cleveland's  second  ad-  The  Republican  Party  began  its  career  through 
ministration  the  Republicans  were  in  a  decided  a  fusion  of  various  party  elements  opposed  to  the 
minority  in  both  Houses.  But  the  reaction  due  to  extension  of  slavery.  Its  original  task  was  ac- 
the  disastrous  panic  of  1893  and  dissatisfaction  complished  with  the  close  of  the  reconstruction 
with  the  long-deferred  and  inconsistent  Wilson-  period.  New  tasks  have  caused  a  differentiation 
Gorman  Tariff  Bill  presently  reversed  the  situa-  in  the  party's  personnel  and  in  its  centres  of 
tion  in  Congress,  again  bringing  the  Republicans  influence.  In  the  industrial  agitations  of  the 
into  control.  In  the  campaign  of  1896  the  cur-  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  found  it- 
rency  issue  was  the  all-important  one.  Twenty-  self  forced  to  stand  upon  the  defensive  as  the  party 
two  Republican  State  conventions  pronounced  of  conservatism.  It  has  ever  represented  strong 
against  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  plat-  nationalizing  forces  at  home,  and  a  vigorous 
form  of  the  national  convention  asserted  the  foreign  policy,  and  its  principles  of  broad  inter- 
party's  opposition  to  free  coinage  except  by  inter-  pretation  of  the  Constitution  have  led  it  to  enter 
national  agreement.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this  with  confidence  upon  the  solution  of  problems 
resolution,  thirty-four  free-silver  delegates  with-  imposed  upon  the  United  States  by  the  expansion 
drew  from  the  convention.  The  platform  further  which  followed  the  war  with  Spain, 
"renewed  and  emphasized  the  party's  allegiance  Bibliography.  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
to  the  policy  of  protection,"  and  promised  "to  all  8lave  Power  (Boston,  1872)  ;  Greeley,  The  Amer- 
of  our  products"  "the  most  ample  protection ;"  it  ican  Conflict  (Hartford,  1864) ;  Bancroft,  Life  of 
favored  a  protectorate  over  Hawaii,  and  insisted  Seward  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Blaine,  Twenty  Tears 
that  the  United  States  "should  actively  use  its  °f  Congress  (Norwich,  1884) ;  an  artiele  by  John- 
influence  and  good  offices  to  restore  peace  and  ston»  in  Laoor's  Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science, 
give  independence  to  Cuba."  In  this  campaign  Political  Economy,  and  United  States  History 
the  Republicans  received  aid  from  the  'Gold  (Chicago,  1881) ;  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United 
Democrats ;'  even  the  'Solid  South'  was  broken.  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  { New  York, 
McKinley  received  a  majority  over  all  other  can-  1896)  '*  Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency 
didates  of  286,257.  The  appeal  which  the  Demo-  (Boston,  1900) ;  Smith,  The  Liberty  and  Free 
crats  had  made  to  class  animosity  had  reacted  Soil  forties  in  the  Northwest  (New  York,  1897) ; 
in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  as  the  party  of  con-  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  History 
servatism.  In  the  following  year  the  Republicans  (New  York>  189°)  5  J-  T-  Morse,  Life  of  Lincoln 
found  themselves  in  control  of  both  branches  of  (Boston,  1898)  ;  Autobiography  of  Thurlow  Weed 
Congress,  though  their  majoritv  in  the  Senate  was  (Boston,  1884) ;  Geo.  W.  Julian,  Political  RecoU 
but  narrow.  The  Dingley  Bill  was  promptly  lections,  1840  to  1872  (Chicago,  1884)  ;  H.  E. 
passed,  restoring  the  strongly  protective  character  von  &<>}**>.  Political  and  Constitutional  Hiftory 

to  the  tariff.  The  war  with  Spain,  in  1898,  forced  to  ^***  Vn    x     «    ??'  *'  *>'  to  ^  (™  ,^°l 

the  front  questions  of  policy  which  had  been  quite  W6-92)  ;    J.    P.    Gordy,    History    of   Poltttcal 

unforeseen,  and  on  which  clean-cut  party  lines  ?£r'tc*  «n<*  ^.''^  ^"'^  °f  the  Umted  8tat€* 
could  not  be  drawn.  The  annexation  of  Hawaii  had  ( Columbus,  Ohio,  1895-98 ) . 
long  been  a  favorite  measure  with  some  Republi-  REPUBLIC  AH  RIVER.  One  of  the  head- 
cans,  and  was  effected  by  Republican  votes.  In  1899  streams  of  the  Kansas  River.  It  is  formed  by  two 
the  Republicans  secured  a  strong  majority  in  forks  in  east  central  Colorado,  and  flows  north- 
the  Senate,  and  forthwith  enacted  a  law  making  east  into  Nebraska,  then  east,  and  finally  south- 
the  gold  dollar  unequivocally  the  unit  of  value,  e^8*  into  Kansas,  where  it  joins  the  Smoky  Hill 
Upon  questions  relating  to  the  government  of  River  at  Junction  City  to  form  the  Kansas  River 
'dependencies/  however,  there  was  some  crossing  (Map:  Nebraska,  F  3).  It  is  about  500  miles 
of  party  lines,  a  few  leading  Republicans  with  l°ng* 

most  of  the  Democrats  taking  the  ground  that        REPUDIATION    (Lat.  repudiatio,  from  re- 

the  United  States  could  not  govern  alien  peoples  pudiare,  to  repudiate,  from  repudium,  repudia- 

without   the   consent  of  the  governed.     In   the  tion,  rejection  of  what  one  is  ashamed  of,  from 

campaign  of  1900  the  great  issue  was  that  of  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  pudere,  to  be  ashamed), 

'imperialistic  expansion/     The  Republican  plat-  The  refusal  of  a  State  or  government  to  pay  its 

form  renewed  the  pledge  of  independence  to  Cuba;  debt.    It  grows  out  of  the  practical  bankruptcy 

and  declared  it  to  be  "the  high  duty  of  the  Gov-  of  the  State,  though  it  often  seeks  justification 
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in  the  plea  that  the  obligations  previously  weathered  the  storm  without  resorting  to  the 
admitted  were  illegal  and  therefore  invalid.  Debt-  repudiation  of  any  part  of  the  capital  debt, 
scaling  by  refunding  operations  frequently  ap-  It  was  in  Mississippi  that  the  word  repudiation 
proaches  repudiation  in  its  practical  effects,  originated,  in  a  message  by  Governor  McNut  of 
though  it  generally  escapes  the  reproach  of  the  that  State  suggesting  the  plan  of  "repudiating 
name  unless  there  are  obligations  or  classes  of  the  sale  of  certain  of  the  State  bonds  on  account 
obligations  which  are  wholly  ignored  in  the  pro-  of  fraud  and  illegality."  The  bonds,  to  the  amount 
cess.  Among  nations  and  States  of  weak  public  of  $5,000,000,  had  been  issued  in  1838  as  a  sub- 
credit  the  practices  mentioned  are  only  too  scription  to  stock  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Missis- 
familiar,  but  the  odium  of  the  name  attaches  sippi.  As  the  bank  succumbed  early  to  reckless 
particularly  to  the  history  of  the  financiering  of  management  and  the  security  of  the  State  be- 
the  American  commonwealths.  In  1790  all  exist-  came  worthless,  the  State  found  itself  saddled 
ing  State  debts  had  been  assumed  by  the  general  with  a  debt  from  whose  expenditure  it  had  had 
Government,  partly  on  the  ground  of  justice,  be-  no  benefit.  It  is  not  surprising  that  certain  ap- 
cause  they  had  been  contracted  in  the  prosecution  parent  irregularities  in  the  issue  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  partly  on  that  of  should  be  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  denying 
expediency,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  pub-  the  debt,  though  the  courts  of  the  State  later 
lie  credit.  For  a  period  of  40  years  thereafter  decided  that  these  irregularities  were  not  so 
the  State  governments  remained  almost  free  from  material  as  to  invalidate  the  bonds.  The  Legis- 
liabilities,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  War  lature  of  Mississippi  promptly  branded  this  sug- 
of  1812  had  called  for  extraordinary  expendi-  gestion  of  repudiation  as  "a  calumny  upon  the 
tures,  and  in  1830  the  aggregate  debt  of  all  the  justice,  honor,  and  dignity  of  the  State."  But 
States  was  only  $13,000,000.  Then  began  an  era  though  for  the  time  being  the  bonds  were  thus 
of  extravagant  speculation  and  reckless  enter-  saved  from  being  formally  repudiated,  they  fell 
prise.  Population  was  increasing,  and  production  into  default.  Successive  Governors,  indeed,  urged 
was  increasing  even  faster  than  population.  The  their  payment,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
resources  of  the  soil  were  more  than  equal  to  any  purpose  until  1852,  when  a  proposition  to  levy  a 
demands  that  could  be  made  upon  them.  But  as  tax  to  pay  the  bonds  and  interest  was  submitted  to 
yet  no  adequate  means  of  communication  be-  the  people  and  defeated  at  the  polls  by  an  over- 
tween  producer  and  consumer  had  been  estab-  whelming  majority.  Florida,  which  in  the  thirties 
lished,  and  a  universal  need  was  felt  for  such  had  borrowed  about  $3,000,000  for  the  support  of 
facilities  of  transportation  as  would  insure  quick  banks,  was  caught  in  the  bank  failures  and  re- 
delivery at  moderate  rates.  To  the  sanguine  fused  to  pay  her  debts.  In  the  meanwhile  Michi- 
colonist  it  seemed  that  the  construction  of  rail-  gan  had  repudiated  a  portion  of  its  liabilities 
roads  and  canals  was  a  work  of  public  importance  under  the  following  circumstances :  Certain 
which  would  justify  almost  any  financial  assist-  bonds  had  been  disposed  of  to  the  Morris  Canal 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  would  return  and  Banking  Company,  to  be  paid  for  in  install- 
the  investment  a  hundredfold.  ments.  The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  had  become 
States  issued  bonds  in  aid  of  the  construction  surety  for  the  payment  of  these  installments  as 
of  railroads  and  canals,  and  in  the  South  espe-  they  fell  due.  But  canal  company  and  bank  both 
cially  subscribed  to  bank  stock,  for  the  pur-  failed.  It  was  ascertained  that  a  large  amount 
chase  of  which  they  issued  bonds.  In  other  of  the  bonds,  for  which  only  partial  payment  had 
cases  they  simply  indorsed  the  bonds  of  rail-  been  **&*,  had  been  transferred  from  the  canal 
roads  and  banks.    Nor*  was  it  difficult  for  the  company  to   the  bank    the   latter   having  full 

States  to  secure  loans.  The  United  States  national  5^1^'  °*  c°u™eJ'  of  a11  th* fac*8\  .Jt  ]8  true 

credit  stood   high  abroad.     Not   only  had  the  that,  **e  bond8  ^  ^  Hypothecated  in  foreign 

interest  been  promptly  paid  upon  the  national  markets  and  were  now  in  the  possession  of  inno- 

debt,  but  the  United  States  offered  the  extra-  c«*  holders      Nevertheless,  the   State  claimed 

ordinary  spectacle  of  a  nation  which  had  actually  *hat  l\  wa?  boon*  *  rePa£,  "^  £*  money  it 

paid    the  'principal.      European    money-lenders,  *?d  aetual£  ^V^  ~lled  /°f  tb*  ™rrender 

who  had  not  vet  learned  to  discriminate  between  of  the    P*1"1  Paid    bond9»  and  1S8ued  new  oer" 

Tational  "£/1£T^  ^E^LST*  *  **  "^  ""^ 

.    .v   .     xl_     v  j   •     ai.  £  it.  with  interest  thereon. 

both  in  the  honor  and  in  the  resources  of  the        The  course  ed  b    j^^^  was  ^Uy 

country.    The  bond^  of  the  several  States  were  op€n  to  criticism.    The  State  had  raised  capital 

therefore  easily  disposed  of  in  foreign  markets,  f£  internal  improvements  by  loaning  her  credit 

until  in  1842  tJeyia«fr^a*cAdeb^ad  8W.ollen  to  to  banks  whose  stock  was  secured  by  mortgages 

the  enormous  total  of  $213,000,000,  an  increase  on   real  ertate>     j^^  the  era  <j[  pro8  *  fty 

of  more  than   1500  per  cent,  since   1830.     The  these  banks  discounted  a  great  deal  of  business 

panic  of  1837  and  the  subsequent  tightening  of  paper  which  turned  out  to  be  bad  when  the  day 

the  money   market   precipitated  the  inevitable  of  trial  ^me.    In  1843  the  Legislature  enacted 

crash.     First,   Indiana   found   it  impossible   to  that  all  debts  due  to  the  bank  should  be  payable 

meet  the  interest  of  her  debts  in  1840;  Ohio  was  in  the   depreciated   State  bonds   issued   by   the 

saved  from  following  her  example  only  by  extra-  banks,  at  their  par  value.    In  ante-bellum  times, 

ordinary  efforts.    Two  years  later  the  Bank  of  however,  repudiation  was  in  its  infancy.    After 

Pennsylvania  failed,   and  every  bank  south   of  the  war  it  sprang  to  great  proportions,  as  the 

Philadelphia  suspended  payment.     In  the  panic  Southern  States  generally  repudiated  their  debts, 

that   ensued,    Pennsylvania,    Maryland,    Missis-  The  burden  of  debts  had  greatly  increased  from 

sippi,  Michigan,  Florida,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  1860  to  1870,  while  the  resources  of  the  country 

found    themselves    in   a    condition   approaching  had  been  wasted  by  the  war.    Practically  no  in- 

bankruptcy.     But  though  all  these  States  sus-  terest  had  been  paid  upon  the  debt  contracted 

pended  payment  of  accruing  interest,  all  of  them,  before  the  war.     The  so-called  period  of  recon- 

except  Mississippi,  Michigan,  and  Florida,  finally  struction  was,  moreover,  riotous  in  its  expendi- 
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tore  of  public  moneys  and  brought  about  a  large  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Privy  SeaL    It  was 

increase  of  the  debt.     With  the  revival  of  old  inferior  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.    It  was  abol- 

conditions  and  the  return  to  power  of  the  classes  ished  by  Stat.  16  and  17  Car.  I.,  c.  10.    Certain 

which  nominally  ruled  the  States,  the  inability  to  inferior  courts  for  the  collection  of  small  claims 

pay  resulting  from  the  impoverished  condition  were  formerly  called  courts  of  requests,  or  courts 

of  the  country  was  combined  with  a  reluctance  to  of  conscience.    They  have  all  been  abolished  by 

pay  debts  which  in  their  opinion  had  been  forced  statute,  or  have  become  obsolete.   See  Courts. 

SP0"  ^J!!*^  by  out8i?er/\  In.this  «t*<»7  BBQUIBIC,  re'kwl-em   (Lat.,  rest).     In  the 

EST    *W     *      T™d    l^TX  TC     vteh  Roman  CathoHc  Church,  the  mass  for  the  dead;  bo 

EST.  h*  ft  •    Tk11  a8  ^    °f  tht    *♦  •  whMh  called  from  the  first  word  of  the  introit.    Requiem 

had  its  birth  in  the  so-called  reconstruction  era.  ^AaaM  ™,^   ~m^OAA   u  ™««r   «#  *i^  \ia»~ 

U:«  ;.~~~«.„:wi~  i~  «~n  „  iu    u*  *  •       ,t  u-  masses  were   composed   by  many   of  the  older 

is  impossible  to  follow  the  history  in  all  its  ma8terfl    fluch   aB   paieatrina    Vittoria     Anerio 

details.     With  pretexts  of  fraud,  jobbing,  and  ?*,*_'    ™    J?™*  *       ,       '  JL  „?♦£«.  ££/  £ 

«™^,,r,+;™    ;„    *iL    ;M„«    «*   i™  J»     ~~   J?«    *ul  Colonna.    The  most  famous  works  of  this  kind  in 

simple  plea  of    poverty,    one    Southern    State  of  cherubini,  C  minor  (1793),  D  minor  (1836) ; 

point,  $236,000,000,  while  in  1880,  after  the  pol-  REQUISITIONS  (Lat.  requisitio,  from  re- 
icy  of  repudiation  had  been  adopted,  they  amount-  quirere,  to  search  for,  require,  from  re-,  back 
ed  to  $108,000,000.  The  Southern  States  were  again,  anew  +  quwrere,  to  seek).  Articles  of 
joined  by  one  Northern  State,  Minnesota,  which  in  daily  consumption  and  use  levied  by  an  in- 
1880tafter  22  years  of  agitation,  denunciation,  and  vading  army  from  the  inhabitants  of  occupied 
negotiation,  finally  agreed  to  compromise  the  pay-  territory.  They  must  be  distinguished  from 
ment  of  certain  railroad  bonds  (guaranteed  by  contributions,  with  which  the  term  is  often  Con- 
ner as  far  back  as  1858)  at  50  cents  on  the  fused,  the  latter  being  properly  confined  to  money 
dollar,  and  accrued  interest,  the  plea  being  that  impositions  above  the  ordinary  revenue  which 
the  railroads  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  con-  legitimately  belongs  to  the  invader;  and  from 
ditions  of  the  issue.  The  inevitable  result  of  fines,  which  are  payment  exacted  from  a  district 
repudiation  has  been  that  foreign  capitalists  by  way  of  punishment  for  some  offense  commit- 
have  learned  to  discriminate  between  the  values  ted  against  the  enemy  outside  the  regular  mili- 
of  different  State  securities;  and  while  the  bonds  tary  operations. 

of  the  non-repudiating  States,  including  those  The  adoption  by  civilized  nations  of  modern 
Southern  States  which  have  not  followed  the  rules  of  warfare  prohibiting  pillage  does  not 
example  of  their  neighbors,  command  a  premium,  guarantee  security  of  property  to  an  invaded  dis- 
the  bonds  of  the  various  repudiating  States  flue-  trict.  The  experiences  of  the  past  century  have 
tuate  at  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  face  value,  authorized  three  methods  of  obtaining  support 
Repudiation  has  not  been  confined  to  States.  ior  an  invading  army  from  an  occupied  district. 
During  the  five  years  immediately  following  the  (*)  xt  mav  purchase  provisions  and  like  articles 
panic  of  1873,  numerous  cities,  towns,  and  coun-  required  for  consumption;  (2)  it  may  levy  them 
ties,  even  within  those  States  whose  corporate  at  prices  fixed  by  the  commander;  (3)  it  may 
credit  remained  unimpaired,  finding  it  impossible  *oroe  the  inhabitants  to  furnish  them  without 
to  meet  their  obligations,  sought  to  evade  them  payment  and  on  refusal  send  out  detachments  to 
by  repudiation.  By  appeal  to  the  United  States  collect  them.  Thus  the  produce  of  the  farmer, 
courts,  however,  their  creditors  could  command  the  goods  of  the  merchant,  and  the  stock  of  the 
an  impartial  judicial  determination  of  the  ques-  trader  may  be  confiscated.  By  the  Brussels  Mili- 
tion.  This  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  States,  tary  Code  (1874),  Arts.  40,  42,  rules  are  laid 
as  the  11th  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  down  governing  the  making  of  requisitions.  It 
adopted  in  1794,  expressly  provides  that  though  »  customary  for  the  modern  army  to  have  a  vast 
individuals  may  be  sued  by  States,  States  cannot  commissary  train,  and  requisitions  are  relied 
be  sued  by  individuals.  Under  this  amendment,  uP°n  °nly  to  supplement  this  supply.  The  com- 
and  the  decisions  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  niander  of  the  army  may  levy  such  articles  as 
no  power  can  legally  coerce  a  State  to  keep  its  clothing  and  boots,  to  prepare  which  time  is  re- 
pledges.  There  is  therefore  no  power  in  the  quired,  while  corps  commanders  may  requisi- 
United  States  Government  to  prevent  a  recur-  tion  food  and  fodder  for  immediate  use.  The 
rence  of  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  repudiation,  collections  should  be  made  through  the  local 
The  States  only  can  provide  remedies  for  it.  The  authorities,  if  these  continue,  by  demand  in  writ- 
substantial  increase  of  wealth  in  all  sections  of  mg»  and  receipt  should  be  given  as  evidence  of 
the  country  affords  a  guarantee  for  the  future.  the  compliance  and  as  a  voucher  in  case  the 
Another  and  perhaps  more  efficient  safeguard  Government  should  subsequently  recoup  the  in- 
against  its  recurrence  is  to  be  found  in  the  habitants.  The  discretion  of  the  invader  must 
innumerable  restrictions  upon  the  debt-making  **  employed  to  apportion  these  demands  to  the 
power  of  the  States  which  have  found  their  way  resources  of  the  district.  Contributions,  on  the 
into  recent  State  Constitutions.  other   hand,    should   be   imposed   only   "on   the 

Consult  Scott,  The  Repudiation  of  State  Debts  ordeJ  *nd  rePsonsib.ilj1tv  °/v  th«  ^"^I^t'' 

(New  York   1893).  or  of  the  supreme  civil  authority,  established  by 

'           *  the  enemy  in  the  occupied  territory"  (Brussels 

BEQUESTS,  Court  op.    An  ancient  English  Code,  S.  41).    In  levying  contributions  assessment 

court  having  minor  chancery  jurisdiction,  and  should  be  made  on  the  lines  of  civil  taxation. 
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Fines  may  be  levied  by  the  invading  commander  professor  of  mechanics  in  the  Polytechnique  in 

to  secure  the  safety  of  his  communications  and  1870;  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 

his  troops.    Consult:  "Instructions  for  the  Gov-  1873;    and    in    1888    was    appointed    inspector 

eminent  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  general  of  mines.     Resal  wrote  many  valuable 

the  Field/'   General   Order   No.   100,   Adjutant  memoirs  on  mechanics  and  physics.     His  pub- 

QeneraVs  Office   (War  Department,  Washington,  lished  work  includes:  Traite*  de  cine'matique  pure 

1863);   also  "Brussels  Military  Code,"  in  Pro-  (1862);  TraiU  de  me'canique  celeste   (1865;  2d 

ceedings  of  Brussels  Conference  (Brussels,  1874) ;  ed.      1884);      TraiU     de     mtcanique     generate    • 

and  "Hague  Military  Code,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  (1873-89);   Traitt  des  surfaces   (1891);   and  a 

Hague  Conference  (The  Hague,  1898).  French   version   of   Salmon's   Analytical   Qeom- 

BEBEDOS  (OF.,  behind  the  back).  The  wall  eiry  (1870>- 
at  the  back  of  an  altar,  seat,  or  large  fireplace.  RESCISSION  (Lat.  rescissio,  a  cutting  off,  re- 
in churches  the  reredos  is  usually  in  the  form  trenchment,  from  rescindere,  to  cut  off,  from  re-, 
of  a  screen  detached  from  the  choir.  It  is  of  two  Da<*  again,  anew  +  scindere,  to  cut) .  In  law,  the 
forms :  a  slight  movable  screen,  and  a  permanent  rescinding  or  setting  aside  of  a  contract,  either 
heavier  structure.  The  custom  did  not  become  by  mutual  agreement  of  the"  parties  to  it,  or  by 
common  until  the  position  of  the  priest  at  the  direction  of  a  court  of  equity  because  of  some 
altar  changed,  toward  the  twelfth  century,  so  kg*1  defect  in  the  contract.  See  Contract. 
that  his  back  was  turned  to  the  congregation.  In  tn©  case  of  rescission  not  depending  on 
Early  ones  were  often  merely  hanging  tapestries  mutual  agreement,  the  right  to  rescind  may  be 
on  rods;  some  were  screens  of  gold  and  silver  re-  based  either  upon  fraud  or  mistake  in  the  in- 
liefs  rising  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  like  the  Pala  ception  of  the  contract.  The  right  of  rescission 
d'Oro  at  San  Marco,  Venice,  and  that  at  San  on  ground  of  fraud  arises  as  soon  as  the  party 
Jacopo,  Pistoia,  while  others  were  of  carved  wno  is  entitled  to  rescind  has  notice  of  the  fraud, 
ivory,  like  one  in  the  Cluny  Museum  (Paris).  If»  witn  ful1  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  he  continues 
the  architectural  screens,  with  niches,  statues,  to  act  under  the  contract  or  pursuant  to  its  terms, 
marble  reliefs,  and  paintings,  are  especially  fine  ne  wil1  be  deemed  to  have  approved  the  contract 
in  English  and  Spanish  churches.  The  reredos  and  to  have  waived  his  right  of  rescission.  Upon 
corresponds  somewhat  to  the  choir-screen  pre-  rescission  of  the  contract  he  is  entitled  to  com- 
viously  used  in  the  West  and  still  used  in  the  P?l  a  restoration  of  property  which  he  has 
Greek  and  Russian  churches  between  the  altar  given  as  performance  of  the  contract  on  his 
and  the  congregation.  Part  or  *°  recover. its  money  value  in  a  quasi- 

ninrraiw   ^a^/Kr  q;,.  t™™  /ia*aqo\      a«  contract  action.    He  cannot,  however,  recover  the 

BEBESBY,  rerz/bi,  Sir  John  (1634-89)      An  propertv  ^  &yen  from  third     artie8  who  are 

English  historian   born  in  Thribergh,  Yorkshire  Main  for  value  without  notice.  See  Fraud; 

He  entered  Trinity,  Cambridge,  but  left  almost  Equity 

immediately   for   Gray's    Inn;    traveled   on   the        A  ^  of        it     however,  will  disregard  the 

Continent  for  several  years   and  after  the  Resto-  parol-evidence  rule  as  to  written  contracts   (see 

ration  served  as  high  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  then  Evidence)    if  it  finds  that  there  was»actually 

for  several  years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  agreement  or  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the 

(1682  sqq.)  as  governor  of  York.    He  was  an  able  parties  a8  to  the  term  *f  the  contract,  and  it 

politician  and  foresaw  James's  fall  m  time  to  will  compel  a  8urrender  and  cancellation  of  the 

save  himself  and  make  favor  with  William  of  written  contract  and  a  restoration  of  the  parties 

°ranS:  J?" [Memoirs  (1734)  and  Travel*  print-  to  the  contract  to  their  original  positions.    This 

ed  with  the  Memoirs  (1813,  1821,  1831)  are  very  form  0f  relief  is  technically  known  as  rescission, 

valuable  documents  for  the  history  of  the  time,  although    its    real    purpose    is    to   render   non- 

BESACA  DE  LA  PALMA,  ra-ssTka  da  la  effectiv«  written   evidence   which   has  been   im- 

pfil'ma,  Battle  or.    A  short  but  hotly  contested  properly  obtained  or  given.    In  case  of  all  ver- 

engagement,  fought  on  May  9,  1840,  during  the  oal  contracts  one  entitled  to  rescind  may  do  so 

Mexican    War,    between    about    5000    Mexicans  w.lt.hout  *¥  aidJ?f.  a  }e&1  Vrooeedmg  by  merely 

under  General  Arista  and  about  2300  Americans  S'vinS  notice.    This  right,  although  equitable  in 

under  General  Taylor,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  character,   is   recognized   and   enforced   at   law. 

of  the  Mexicans.     The  ravine  in  which  it  oc-  UP<?n  8'vmS  8U?h  not,ce  *p  the  i*1**  P***  to  t5e 

curred,  covered  by  a  thick  growth  of  palm  trees,  c™tr*<*  *  is  thereupon  deemed  to  be  at  an  end ; 

is  in  Cameron  County,  Texas,  4  miles  north  of  and  the-  party  rescinding  the  contract  is  entitled 

Brownsville,    on    the    Point    Isabel    road.      The  to  receive  back  the  money  or  property  which  he 

Americans  lost  39  killed  and  83  wounded,  the  ^as  given  under  tne  contract,  the  title  to  the 

Mexicans   about   160   killed,   228   wounded,   and  ™™T;  °^tf°H^ 

1A/V      .    .        ,,        ,    ,  '  .,        4.u     a  4.-.1  operation  of  law  as  consequence  of  the  rescission. 

100  missing,  though  by  some  writers  the  total  ,4  .  ,      .  „     .  . ^  ,,  ,     .      ... 

given  as  1000 L  Consult:  Bancroft  Btstoryof  M e**-  w       an  ^tion  ,         a'g.        ^  for  th        , 

co  vol.  v.   (San  Francisco,  1885);  and  Howard,  of  hf8  perfornianee  ^nder  the  contract,  or  trover 

Ufe  of  General  Taylor  (New  York    1892),  in  the  for  da£age8  for  refu8ai  to  return  p^perty,  or 

"Great    Commanders    Series."      See    Mexican  replevill  &  ^^  the  property  ^     £  a 

~*  condition  precedent  to  rescission  he  should  also 
BESAL,  ra'zfil',  Hewby  Am£    (1828-96).     A  return  any  money  or  property  which  he  has  re- 
French    mathematician    and    engineer,    born    in  ceived  under  the  contract. 

Plombieres  (Vosges),  and  educated  at  the  Ecole        In  case  of  all  contracts,  whether  written  or 

Polytechnique  and  at  the  School  of  Mines.    He  verbal,  if  one  entitled  to  rescind  the  contract  on 

served  for  fifteen  years  as  departmental  engineer  ground  of  fraud  is  sued  upon  the  contract,  he 

of  Doubs,  gaining  some   repute   there   for  his  may  set  up  the  fraud  as  a  defense.     Fraud  is 

work  on  the  mathematics  of  geology;   became  strictly  an  equitable  defense,  but  it  has  been 
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completely  adopted  by  the  law.    It  does  not  con-  sage,  sayu,  Eng.  saw) ,  or  Excision  of  Jonas, 

flict  with  the  parol-evidence  rule,  as  the  effect  of  An  operation  in  which  the  diseased  bone  of  a 

proof  of  fraud  is  not  to  vary  the  terms  of  the  joint  is  cut  out,  in  place  of  cutting  off  the  entire 

contract,  but  to  show  that  on  equitable  grounds  limb.    This  operation  is  safer  in  properly  select- 

the  contract  actually  entered  into  should  not  be  ed  cases  than  is  amputation,  since  there  is  di- 

permitted  to  remain  operative.    If,  however,  one  minished  shock  from  the  absence  of  severance  of 

who  has  entered  into  a  written  contract  wishes  large  nerve  trunks,  arteries,  and  veins.    Besides 

to  be  released  from  its  obligations  at  any  time  this  advantage  there  is  left  to  the   patient  a 

on  ground  of  mistake,  or  if  he  wishes  to  be  re-  fairly  useful  limb,   though  there  is,  of  course, 

leased  from  the  contract  at  any  time  before  he  is  more  or  less  shortening  and  the  motility  of  the 

actually  sued  upon  it  on  the  ground  that  the  joint  is  lost.    The  extent  of  the  disease  process 

contract  was  induced  by  fraud,  his  only  relief  present  and  the  possibility  of  extension  of  the 

is  in  equity,  since  the  primary  relief  which  he  disease  above  the  joint  after  operation,  as  occurs 

seeks  is  the  cancellation  and  surrender  of  the  in  malignant  disease   (see  Tumor),  are  the  fac- 

con tract.*    See    Chancery;    Equity.      See   also  tors  that  determine  the  surgeon  in  a  choice  be- 

Reformation.  tween  resection  and  amputation.     In  young  pa- 

BESCBIPTS  (Lat.  rescriptum,  answer,  from  tients,  where  excision  of  a  joint  often  includes 
rescribere,  to  write  back,  from  re-,  back  again,  the  epiphyses  of  the  growing  bones  and  interferes 
anew  -f-  scribere,  to  write).  Answers  of  the  materially  with  the  future  growth  and  develop- 
emperors  and  popes  to  questions  in  jurispru-  ment  of  the  limb,  the  scope  of  the  operation  is 
dence  officially  propounded  to  them.  In  the  much  restricted.  Owing  to  the  development  of 
Roman  Empire  the  rescripta  principis  were  one  more  conservative  measures  in  dealing  with  dis- 
of  the  authoritative  sources  of  the  civil  law.  After  eases  of  the  joints,  formal  or  complete  excisions 
the  third  century  they  increased  in  number  rapidly  are  not  now  practiced  as  much  as  they  were  by 
and  superseded  the  responses  of  the  jurists  as  surgeons  of  a  decade  ago.  For  a  description  of 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  Roman  law,  the  operation  of  excision  as  applied  to  the  dif- 
the  privilege  of  giving  responses  no  longer  being  ferent  bones  and  joints,  consult  Stimson,  Opera- 
conferred  upon  the  jurists.  The  rescripts  direct-  tive  Surgery  (Philadelphia,  1893). 
ed  to  corporate  and  municipal  bodies  were  known  BESEBVATION  (ML.  reservatio,  from  Lat 
as  pragmatxcw  sanctxones,  a  name  which  has  re8ervar€t  to  keep  back,  from  re-,  back  again, 
found  its  way  into  the  public  law  of  Europe.  ancw  +  9ervar^to  keep).  in  English  kw  a 
See  Pragmatic  Sanction.  term  applied  to  a  clause  in  a  deed,  lease,  or 

BESCTJE.    In  criminal  law,  procuring  or  aid-  grant  of  land,  which  reserves  out  of  the  estate 

ing  in  the  forcible  deliverance  of  a  prisoner  from  conveyed  a  right  or  interest  in  a  portion  of  it 

lawful  imprisonment,  by  a  third  person.    By  the  An  estate  in  a  'stranger,'  or  person  not  a  party 

common  law,  a  rescuer  was  held  guilty  of  the  to  the  conveyance,  cannot  be  created  by  reserva- 

same  degree  of  crime  as  the  prisoner,  if  he  knew  tion,  which  can  only  operate   in   favor  of  the 

that  the  latter  was  lawfully  detained  when  he  grantor  himself.    In  the  United  States  the  word 

rescued  him.     This  knowledge  was  presumed  if  i8  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  -excep- 

the  culprit  was  in  prison,  or  in  the  custody  of  an  tion.       (See    Conveyance;    Deed;    Mortgage; 

officer  of  the  law,  at  the  time.    To-day,  the  offence  Lease.)     The  term  is  also  employed  to  describe 

is  punishable  in  most  jurisdictions,  but  not  with  a  method  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  a  full  bench 

the  same  severity  as  at  common  law.  of  a  court  or  an  appellate  court  upon  a  point  of 

In  maritime  law  a  rescue  is  the  retaking  of  a  law  as  to  which  the  trial  judge  is  doubtfuL    This 

captured  prize  from  the  enemy  by  prisoners  of  often  saves  the  necessity  of  making  a  ruling 

war.    The  latter  do  not  acquire  any  rights  in  the  compelling  the  parties  to  appeal  afterwards.  The 

recaptured  property,  but  must  return  it  to  the  jury  is  usually  allowed  to  find  the  facta,  and  the 

lawful  owners.  verdict  or  judgment  is  not  entered  until  the  re- 

BESCTJE  GBASS,  Schrader'b  Brome  Grass  served  point  is  decided.     In  many  code  States 

{Bromus  unioloides).    A   strong-growing  South  this  is  accomplished  by  taking  a  verdict  subject 

American  grass  introduced  into  many  parts  of  the  to  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
world ;  in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of        BESEBVATIONS,  Indian.    See  Indian  Af- 

Australian  oat.    Its  leaves  are  flat,  linear,  slightly  fairs  *  Treaties  Indian. 

roughened;  its  panicles  spreading  with  numerous        ^Tpaw^TTTP    !nv    nl^.    isv    «*j«™«    frnm 

rather  large  flattened  spikelets  resembling  the  ^JF™™    .  « (     1  re8erv?>  Vr-  re**™6*  *™ 

well-known    'chess'   or    'cheat/    to    which    it    is  OP-  reserver,  Fr.  rtserver,  to  reserve,  from  Lat 

closely  related.    It  grows  rapidly  to  a  height  of  reaervare,  to  keep  back).     A  term  common  in 

1  to  3  feet,  seeds  freely,  and  dies  after  seeding,  military  affairs  both  as  regards  the  matenal  and 

In  the  Southern  States  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  personnel  of  an  army.    For  reserve  m  Euro- 

the  best  winter  grasses,  as  it  makes  its  principal  V?*n  armAes>  **  Armies;  Landwehb;  Militia; 

growth  during  cool  weather.     It  is  usually  cut  Relief;  Volunteers. 

several  times  during  the  season  and  if  prevented        BESEBVE,  Naval.    See  Naval  Reserve. 
from   seeding  continues   for  2   or   3   years.     If        BESEBVED  CASES.    A  term  applied  in  the 

properly  treated  it  is  a  valuable  brome  grass  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  sins  of  a  heinous  char- 

(q.v.),  excelling  rye  or  oats  as  a  winter  grass  acter>  %uc^  M  heresy,  simony,  and  sacrilege,  that 

and  in  the  large  amount  of  nutritious  hay  it  for  their  adequate  treatment  require  the  attention 

yields.      It   withstands    drought   well   and   will  0f  an  ecclesiastic  superior  to  the  parish  priest, 

grow  on  almost  any  soil ;  its  best  growth,  how-  either  the  Pope,  the  bishop,  or  the  head  of  an 

ever,  is  on  rich  moist  soil.  Order.     The  object  of  transferring  the  right  to 

BESECTION  (Lat.  resectio,  from  resecare,  to  absolve  such  sins  to  the  higher  ecclesiastic  is 

cut  off,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  -f-  secare,  to  partly  to  impress  upon  the  offender  the  true 

cut;  connected  with  OHG.  sega,  Ger.  Sage,  AS.  turpitude  of  his  offense.     Consult  Hausmann, 
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Oeschichte  der  papstlichen  ReservatfaUe  (Regens-  obligation  to  perform  in  person  the  duties  of  a 

burg,  1868).  benefice  whose  revenue  was  enjoyed.  It  was  early  a 

RESEBVOIB.     See  Dams  and  Rksebvoibs;  complaint  that  this  obligation  was  violated.    The 

Wateb- Works  Council  of  Sardica   (347)    in  its  twelfth  canon 

BEMUD    PASHA,    wshed'   pa-sha',    Mua-  ^«^  u^  bh^  «nd  to  the  dxtaentt  jmm 

——■■■    *       "~>    *„.       ,    *~. . "»  .  .  presbyters  the  duty  of  continuous  service  in  their 

tapha  Mehemet  (1802-58).    A  IJirkwl .states-  £       'r  re8idence.  'The  evil  continued  through  the 

?'aVa5dionOhe.chlef.o£_the :?"ity_°f  £2?S"  centuries.     In  Keformation  times  it  was  a  re- 

holders    of   benefices 

the  custom  of  plu- 

^xTT        ,  -          ,.                   i.jm.ii.  .«****««.      *-^   v~,«**w*   v*   Trent  endeavored  to 

Egypt      He  subsequently  represented  Turkey  at  remed     ^  eyil   b     providing  ^  its   23d   and 

the  courts  o :  Great  Britain  and  £™ce,  but  was  24th  ^j^     thaJ    *0        ^   flhould   ab9ent 

recalled  in  1837  and  made  Foreign  Mm«ter     In  himfleli  fn)m  Afa  diocese  ^  thftn  three  month 

this  office  he  aided  the  Sultan J^ahmud  £.  in  t  for           t  ^^     ^           nt         tice  ^ 

carrying  out  his  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  ad-  ^  koman  ^^  Chur(jh  £arish    ^  ^ 

ministration;  but  the  Old  Turkish  Party  forced  not  ^  ftbgent  j            thftn  one  weekrfro,il  their 

him  out  of  his  office  before  the  close  of  1838.  e        t  with  ^  permission  of  the  bk  hop. 

After  this  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  London,  Ber-  r                  r                                     r 

lin,  and  Paris.    On  the  death  of  Mahmud  II.,  in  RESIDUAL  BOCKS    (from  Lat.  residuum, 

1839,  when  the  Ottoman   throne  was  tottering  remainder,    from   residere,   to    reside,    remain), 

under  a  fresh  onslaught  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Reshid  Rocks  which   have   been   produced  through   the 

Pasha  was  again  called  to  take  charge  of  the  For-  decomposition   and   disintegration   of   rocks   be- 

eign  Office  by  the  mother  of  the  young  Sultan,  longing   to    any    of   the    larger    divisions;    viz. 

Abdul  Med j id.    He  succeeded,  after  a  debate  in  sedimentary,    igneous,    and    metamorphic    rocks, 

council  of  three  days'  duration,  in  obtaining  the  The  agents  which  bring  about  these  changes  are 

Haiti  sherif    (q.v.)    of  Gulhane    (November  3,  in   part  chemical   and   in   part   physical.     The 

1839),  a  constitutional  charter  which,  however,  active  agents  of  chemical  change  at  the  surface 

soon  became  a  dead  letter.     His  foreign  diplo-  of  the  earth  are  oxygen,   water,   and  carbonic 

macy  checked  Mehemet  Ali  in  Syria  through  the  acid,  all  of  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere  and  in 

intervention  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance    (Great  the  waters  which  percolate  within  and  near  the 

Britain,   Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia),  but  a  earth's  surface,  and  the  changes  which  they  bring 

seraglio    intrigue   led   to   his   dismissal.     From  about  are  chiefly  oxidation,  hydration,  and  car- 

1841    to    1845    he    was    the    Turkish    represen-  bonization.     The   new   minerals   which   are   de- 

tative  at  the  French  Court.    In  1845  he  was  once  veloped  by  these  processes  may  be  said  to  be  in 

more  made  Foreign  Minister,  and  in  1846  he  was  general  lighter  in  weight  (more  bulky)  and  more 

appointee!  Grand  Vizier.    He  was  repeatedly  de-  soluble  than  the  minerals  out  of  which  they  have 

posed,  and  almost  immediately  recalled,  according  been  formed.     They  are  also  as  a  class  softer, 

as  the   anti-reform   party   gained    or    lost   the  and  possess  for  the  most  part  a  fibrous  or  scaly 

favor  of  the  Sultan;  but  the  complications  with  texture.     Particularly  due  to  the  change  in  vol- 

Russia  which  arose  in   1853  threw  the  anti-re-  ume    which    this    recrystallization    involves,    a 

formers  into  discredit,  and  Reshid  Pasha,  more  physical    force    is    brought    into    play    which 

powerful   than  ever,  was  again  recalled  to  the  opens    fractures    in    the    rock    and    permits    of 

direction  of  foreign  affairs.     In  1855  he  again  its    solution    and    disintegration.      The    more 

retired  from  office,  which  he  did  not  resume  till  soluble    constituents    of    the    rock    are    taken 

after  the  Peace  of  Paris.  in  solution  and  removed,  while  the  less  soluble 

RESHT,  resht.    The  capital  of  the  Province  materials  remain  as  a  more  or  less  incoherent 

of    Gbilan,    Persia,    situated    near    the    south-  mass  constituting  the  residual  rock  type.     The 

west    shore    of    the    Caspian    Sea,    150    miles  residue    from    rocks    of   igneous   and   generally 

northwest    of    Teheran    (Map:    Persia,    C.    3).  granitic  types  has  been  given  various  names  such 

The  houses  are  tiled  and  neatly  built,  and  the  as  'waste,'  'geest,'  *Gruss,'  etc.     In  unglaciated 

streets  are  paved.    Water  is  supplied  by  an  aque-  regions  residual  rocks  of  this  type  occasionally 

duct.    There  are  a  vast  ruined  palace,  numerous  possess  their  original  textures,  lacking  only  the 

caravansaries,    large   bazaars,    and    about    1200  compactness  characteristic  of  those  types.  Where 

shops  and  warehouses.    Indian  wares  are  import-  situated  on  steep  slopes  the  upper  portions  of  the 

ed  from  Ba  If  rush  in  Mazanderan,  and  European  deposit  of  waste  will  by  the  force  of  gravitation 

manufactures  from  Russian  Armenia.     Resht  is  slide  down  toward  the  valley,  a  process  which  is 

the  chief  entrepot  for  the  Persian  silk  trade.    Ex-  described  as  'creep.'     In  glaciated   regions,  on 

tensive  manufactures  of  shawls  and  carpets  are  the  contrary,  the  surface  layers  of  waste  have 

carried  on.     Population,  about  40,000.     Enzeli,  ^n  carried  away  by  the  ice  mantle  and  the  hard 

the  port  of  Resht,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  18  underlying  rock  has   usually  also  been  planed 

miles  distant,  has  1500  inhabitants.  down.     The  comparative  recency  of  the  glacial 

RESICZABANYA,  rS/shits-5-ban'y5.    A  min-  epochs  in  a  geological   sense  thus  furnishes  a 

ing  town  in  the  County  of  Krass6-Sz5r£ny,  Hun-  certain  measure  of  the  time  necessary  to  decom- 

gary,  about   50   miles   southeast    of    Temesvar.  pose  and  disintegrate  compact  rock  masses.    The 

There  are  extensive  iron  and  coal  mines  and  iron  final  product  of  decomposition  and  disintegration 

works    in   the   vicinity.      Population,    in    1900,  of  granitic  rocks  is  a  fine  clay  or  kaolin,  and  this 

1 1,770.  has  been  the  source  of  the  great  deposits  of  porce- 

BES1DENCE  (ML.  residentia,  from  Lat.  rest-  lain  clay  throughout  the  world.    Before  this  final 

dcre,  to  reside,  remain,  from  re-,  back  -\-  sedere,  stage   of   the   alteration   has   been    reached  the 

to    sit;    connected    with    Gk.  f{t<r0cu,  hezesthai,  residual  rock  has  usually  the  structural  pecul- 

OChurch  Slav,  sesti,  Skt.  sad,  Goth,  sitan,  OHG.  iarities  of  a  coarser  or  finer  sand,  and  thus  we 

sizzcn,  Ger.  sitzen,  AS.  sit  tan,  Eng.  sit).    The  have  the  residual  sand  of  granite,  etc.     Calca- 
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reous  rocks,  such  as  limestone  or  dolomite,  furnish  includes  many  minerals  which  are  assumed  to  be 

in  the  initial  stages  of  their  solution  and  disinte-  the  product  of  extinct  vegetation.  The  resins  are 

gration    a    granular    calcareous    sand.      Joints  allied  to  the  volatile  oils,  in  which  they  are  found 

and  other  fissure  planes  in  massive  rocks  greatly  dissolved  when  directly   obtained   from  plant*, 

facilitate  the  processes  of  decomposition  and  dia-  .The  various  resins,  all  composed  of  carbon,  hy- 

integration.     The  solutions  which  are  active  in  drogen,  and  oxygen,  differ  widely  in  their  chemi- 

these  processes  find  their  way  along  the  joint  cal  behavior. 

planes  as  trunk  lines,  and  by  their  more  ready  The  following  are  the  general  characters  of  this 
access  to  the  edges  and  corners  of  included  blocks  class  of  compounds :  At  ordinary  temperatures 
of  rock  soon  produce  a  spheroidal  and  often  con-  they  are  solid,  translucent,  and  for  the  most 
centric  structure.  Thus  are  brought  about  part  colored,  although  some  are  colorless  and 
spheroidal  blocks  of  the  igneous  rock  type,  transparent.  Some  are  devoid  of  odor,  while 
the  centres  of  which  are  usually  little  changed,  others  give  off  an  aromatic  fragrance  from  the 
but  the  peripheral  zones  of  which  repre-  admixture  of  volatile  oil.  In  their  crude  state 
sent  altered  phases  of  the  rock,  the  outer-  they  never  crystallize,  but  are  amorphous  and 
most  being  the  most  nearly  disintegrated,  brittle,  breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture; 
This  process  goes  on  quite  rapidly,  as  is  when  pure  several  of  them  may,  however,  be  ob- 
shown  by  the  fact  that  monuments  and  fence  tained  in  the  crystalline  form.  They  are  readily 
posts  of  basic  igneous  rocks  have  within  the  melted  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  are  inflammable, 
course  of  a  century  so  far  disintegrated  as  to  be  burning  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  They  are  in- 
almost  useless  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  alcohol,  ether, 
were  applied.  and  various  oils.  They  are  insulators  or  non- 
Plant  life  by  sending  its  roots  into  the  soil  conductors  of  electricity,  and  become  negatively 
protects  from  disintegration  the  underlying  electric  by  friction.  Many  of  them  possess  acid 
rocks.  In  arid  regions,  however,  where  little  if  properties,  in  which  case  their  alcoholic  solutions 
any  plant  life  can  exist,  winds  are  effective  in  re-  redden  litmus.  These  resins  combine  with  the 
moving  the  superficial  layers  of  waste  and  con-  alkalies,  and  form  frothy  soap-like  solutions  in 
tinually  exposing  the  underlying  rock.  The  alkaline  lyes.  The  resinous  soaps  thus  formed 
material  removed  by  the  winds  on  being  de-  differ  from  ordinary  soap  in  not  being  precipitat- 
posited  produces  seolian  rocks.    See  JSolian  Ac-  ed  by  chloride  of  sodium. 

cumulations.  The  resins  are  generally  obtained  by  making 
BESIDTJABY  LEGACY.  A  legacy  of  all  incisions  into  the  wood  of  trees  which  produce 
that  remains  of  an  estate  after  the  debts  and  them;  sometimes,  however,  they  exude  sponta 
specific  legacies  have  been  paid.  Where  a  testa-  neously,  and  in  other  cases  require  to  be  extracted 
tor  desires  to  give  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  one  *rom  the  wood  with  hot  alcohol  or  other  sol- 
person,  as  his  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  to  vents.  The  crude  resins  are  separated, from  the 
make  other  smaller  bequests,  it  is  customary  to  volatile  oils,  with  which  they  form  the  so-called 
make  the  latter  by  means  of  express  or  specific  oleo-resins,  bv  distillation ;  and  from  the  gummy 
legacies,  naming  the  amount  or  specific  property,  and  mucilaginous  matters  with  the  aid  of  alco- 
and  then  to  devise  and  bequeath  all  the  'rest,  nol»  which  dissolves  out  the  pure  resins, 
residue,  and  remainder'  of  his  estate  to  the  fav-  The  resins  are  extensively  used  in  making  lacs 
ored  person  by  a  residuary  clause.  It  sometimes  and  varnishes.  Colophony,  copabia,  jalap,  podo- 
happens,  however,  after  the  debts  and  minor  phyllum,  and  the  resin  of  scammony  are  used 
specific  legacies  are  paid,  that  the  estate  is  ex-  medicinally.  Colophony,  or  rosin,  is  an  antisep- 
hausted,  and  the  one  whom  the  testator  most  in-  tic  and  forms  an  excellent  application  for  wounds 
tended  to  favor  gets  nothing.  The  best  method  and  ulcers.  Copaiba  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  dis- 
of  guarding  against  this  contingency  is  to  put  a  infectant,  and  is  often  prescribed  in  gonorrhoea, 
condition  in  each  of  the  specific  legacies  to  the  Podophyllum,  jalap,  and  the  resin  of  seam- 
effect  that  it  shall  be  null  and  void  if  the  ap-  mony  are  purgatives,  the  latter  causing  profuse 
praised  value  of  the  estate  is  not  in  excess  of  a  watery  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
certain  sum,  or  to  make  an  express  or  specific  be-  Various  fossil  resins  are  known,  of  which  the 
quest  to  the  person  who  is  to  take  precedence  most  important  is  amber.  Some  chemists  place 
over  the  others,  then  make  the  other  minor  be-  asphalt  among  this  class;  and  among  the  fossil 
quests,  and  conclude  by  making  the  first  person  resins  described  by  mineralogists  may  be  men- 
the  residuary  legatee  of  the  rest  of  the  estate,  tioned  copalin,  hartite,  xyloretin,  etc 
See  Legacy;  Will.  Resins  also  form  important  constituents  of  the 

v-naT-H-A    „*  „r/1a     a  +™«  ;«  *iw>  -Dwv^-ww*  ~*  substances  known  as  gum  nesins    (see  Gums) 

BBSINA,  ra-s^nA     A  town  in  the  Province  of  and  are  ^m^  in  ^  so-caiied  balsam,,  a 

Naples  Italy  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  at  cla8g  of  u     id  or  ^j.^  products  including 

the  foot  of  Vesuvius    5  miles  by  rail  southeast  ^^^    §j*  and  the-  ^^  of  Peru^3 

of  Naples   (Map:   Italy    E  10).     It  is  built  on  Tolu     j^    ^1^    b^ic    or    cinnamic 

the    site    of    ancient    Herculaneum.    Exquisite  add  are  eometime8  8pogn  of  M  tgolid  baW,> 

fruits    are    grown     and    the    famous    Lacnm*  The  common  resm  JTnti*  of  commeroe  exudeg 

Chrtstx  wine  is  made  in  the  vicinity.    There  are  ^     ^.fl^  ^^  from  ^^1  species  of  pine, 

manufactures  of  silk,  glass    and  leather      The  ^       derived  chiefl     {rQm  the  Pinus  austral* 

town  is  surrounded  by  country  houses,  and  is  a  and*the  pinu8  ^ter.     The  crude  turpentbe 

place   of   recreation   for  the   Neapolitans      The  (an    0leo-resin)    obtained    from    these   trees   is 

ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius  is  beguii i  at  Resma.  distiUed  leaving  behind  the  resin,  a  brittle  solid 

Population  (commune),  m  1901,  19,766.  somewhat  heavier  than  water.     The  resin  soap 

RESINS    (OF.  resine,  Fr.  rtsine,  from  Lat.  used  in  the  manufacture  of  common  qualities  of 

resina,    resine,    from    Gk.   far  Ivy,  rhetin€t    pine-  soap  is  obtained  by  boiling  rosin  for  some  time 

resin).     A  class  of  solid  or  semi-solid  organic  with  caustic  soda  and  water.    Other  resins  most 

substances  mostly  of  vegetable  origin.    The  class  commonly  known  and  used  include  copal,  dam- 
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mar,  dragon's  blood,  frankincense,  lac,  mastic,  In  tbe  civil  law  the  discharge  of  a  valid  con- 

and  sandarac.  tract  by  consent  of  the  parties  or  by  decree  of 

Consult:  Wiesner,  Die  technisch  vertoendeten  a  court  is  said  to  be  a  resolution  of  the  contract. 

Qvmmiarten,    Harze    und    Balsame    (Erlangen  This  is  distinguished  from  a  recision,  which  im- 

1869) ;   Thentlis,  Die  Harze  und  ihre  Produote  plies  that  the  contract  was  void  ab  initio. 

(V^n&  IS79) ;  C&meTOJif  Oils,  Resins,  and  Var-  BESONANCE    (OF.   resonnance,   Fr.   rtson- 

ntshes  (London,  1886).  nance,  from  Lat.  resonantia,  echo,  from  resonare, 

RESIN  WEED.    See  Compass  Plant.  to  sound  back,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  + 

RESISTANCE,  Electrical.     That  property  80!!?r^Jo  80un?'  from  *onu»,  sound;  connected 

of  a  conductor  which  determines  the  intensity  of  Wlth  "*■  °??»>  *>  80Und>\nA  fnfFal  mechanical 

an  electric  current  flowing  through  it  for  a  given  PJ°perty  which  haa  many  illustrations  in  nature. 

difference  of  potential  at  its  terminals.    The  re-  If  a  ^rge  bell  is  to  be  set  in  motion,  it  is  on  y 

sisUnce  of  a  conductor  varies  with  its  tempera-  necessary  to  apply  a  series  of  impulses  regularly 

ture,  but  is  the  same  for  all  currents.    Thermit  *^at  ™te,^B  to  *orre8Pond  w^  ^e  nautu/al 

of  resistance,  the  ohm  (q.v.)  is  such  a  resistance  V**™  of  the  J*0^-    ?*e  «>1,™n  °*  air  m  a  ^^ 

as  will  cause  a  current  of  one  ampere  to  flow  over  or  **•.  mav  *  ■*  m  ******  b?  waves  Th°8e 

a  conductor  when  there  is  difference  of  potential  Pg™*1  .M  .fte  ?*™**  **?*  °{  the  column  of  air. 

of  one  volt  between  its  terminals.    This  relation  (This  is  illustrated  by  the  strengthening  of  cer- 

_  tain  sounds  heard  when  a  bottle  or  a  large  sea- 
is  given  by  Ohm's  law  that  0  =    ^   where  O  she11  **  Put  nea*  the  ear,  for  in  any  room  there 

J*  are  present  waves  of  all  periods.)     If  a  train  of 

stands  for  the  current,  E  for  the  electromotive  ether-waves     passes     through     some     material 

force,  and  R  for  the  resistance.    The  resistance  of  medium  the  minute  portions  of  which  have  a 

a  homeogeneous  conductor  will  vary  directly  as  its  frequency  the  same  as  that  of  the  waves,  it  will 

length  and  inversely  as  the  area  of  its  cross-sec-  get  these  portions  of  matter  vibrating.  The  waves 

tion,  or  in  the  case  of  a  round  wire  inversely  as  thus  lose  energy,  which  is  gained  by  the  matter, 

the  square  of  the  diameter.    Specific  resistance  See  Radiation  and  Absorption. 

is  the  resistance  of  a  centimeter  cube  of  a  sub-  vpcAVArr/M>      a    a    •*      .    j    •              *•_ 

stance  in  microhms,  while  the  relative  conduc-  /fl3^*tM^^^^^^iT1^ 

tivitv  of  a  conductor  is  its  relative  resistance  to  ^v)    to  reinforce  or  strengthen  a  given  tone, 

some    stanted    substance     seneraHv    a^Sled  Resonat°re>  which  are  used  largely  in  the  analy- 

2^L     *~£!L!?  \^tL  5  -«*. I  w^Jf t ™  sis  °f  sound,  consist  of  hollow  vessels  usually  bulb- 
copper.     Resistance  may  be  measured  by  means  a\tant%A  ^-.  i-ir-j-s^-i     rr™       .„  ^*  -M  .    „  „_Mi 

of  the  Wheaistone bridgS  (q.v)  or  by  substituting  K'K1,5L,L-  ?uS hJL?«£ 

known   resiatanoea  for  unknown    L  aa  to  nro-  has  *  n*4™*1  penod  of  Vibration,  and  when  the 

o^n^Zt  curre^hTh  to  todkatof?  F%£££2%  lto£Zto!S£&?£ 

other  method  is  to  use  the  differential  galvanom-  ao„„j     t«  A«AUT„:n~  «A««^  ™u:,a,  «„  «««j«  ..**  ** 

tte  same  current  flows  through  each  set  of  coils,  win  ^^      particular  ^^  whieh  it  wi„  re. 

while  there  are  also  methods  where  use  is  made  «-#-.„-   „«j  •*  a  ^:„«k-««»,  iL  «i0/inj  M  +V..+  :* 

Eusctmcity;    Conductor;    Ohm;    Elbctricai.  MMlte(    ^   motion    M    be    comaunicated 

to  a  small  gas  flame,  as  in  Koenig*s  manometric 

RES  JUDICATA  (Lat.,  thing  adjudged).    In  capsule.     Resonators   in   the   form    of    wooden 

law,  a  matter  of  controversy  which  has  been  boxes  are  frequently  used  to  mount  tuning  forks 

finally  decided  and  determined  on  its  merits  by  on  and  are  constructed  of  such  dimensions  that 

a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.    This  implies  the  contained  air  will  vibrate  in  unison  with  the 

that  there  has  been  no  fraud  or  collusion  by  fork  and  so  strengthen  the  sound, 

which  the  court  has  been  misled.    The  importance  BESOBCOT,  or  RESORCINOL  (from  res-in 

rf^1^*^™^^*^*  **»*«£  +    orcin),    C^OH),.      A    diatomic    phenol 

w  once  judicially  determined  it  cannot  again  be  first  ohUjiined  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Barth  in  1864, 

htigated.    To  make  the  entire  subject-matter  of  b    fuai       reain£  with  po^^  hydroxide.     it* 

an  action  res  judicata ;  all  the  parties  interest*!  h^  ginc|  been  obtained  by  various^  other  reac- 

Ttt*^  P^f9  .t,herct?>4 eithefr  as.  Plam*'ff*  tions.    On  an  industrial  scale  it  is  made  by  fusing 

or  defendants.    Only  the  points  actually  decided  the  sodium  8ftlt  of  meta-benzene-disulphonic  acid 

come  within  this  rule.     See  Jeopardy;   Judo-  with  caugtic  ^^  regorcin  Wllg  ttl£  produeed 

according  to  the  following  chemical  equation: 

RESOLUTION.     In  law,  an  act  or  official  C,H4(S08Na),  +  2NaOH=C«H4(OH)t+  2^,80, 

expression  of  the  will  of  a  legislative  body,  cor-  godIum             Cauptlc        BeTOrdn          god|um 

poration,  or  organized  assembly.     The  term  is  m-benxene-             soda                                sulphite 

sometimes  used  as  being  synonymous  with  ordi-  dlsulphonate 

nance,  when  applied  to  an  act  of  a  municipal  The  mixture  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
council  or  a  board  of  aldermen.  However,  reso-  and  the  resorcin  is  separated  by  means  of  ether 
lutions  are  usually  adopted  to  authorize  min-  or  some  other  liquid  in  which  it  is  soluble.  The 
isterial  acts,  or  to  express  the  sentiment  or  crude  resorcin  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  dis- 
regard of  a  body,  whereas  ordinances  are  passed  tillation.  It  may  be  added  that  the  meta-ben- 
to  prescribe  permanent  rules  of  conduct  or  law.  zene-disulphonic  acid  used  in  making  resorcin  is 
For  example:  If  a  common  council  desires  to  obtained  by  heating  benzene  with  fuming  sul- 
regulate  the  speed  of  vehicles,  it  would  be  done  phuric  acid.  Pure  resorcin  is  a  colorless  crys- 
by  an  ordinance;  whereas,  if  the  freedom  of  the  talline  substance  melting  at  119°  C.  (246.2°  F.) 
city  were  to  be  extended  to  a  distinguished  guest,  and  boiling  at  276.5°  G.  (529.7°  F.).  It  has  a 
it  would  be  done  by  a  resolution.  faint  odor  and  a  sweetish  taste,  but  leaves  a  dia- 
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agreeable  pungent  after-taste.     It  is  freely  sol-  an  extremely  delicate  membrane.    It  is  here  that 

uble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  amyl  al-  the  interchange  of  gaseous  elements  between  the 

cohol,  glycerin,  and  other  organic  liquids.     Re-  atmosphere  and  the  blood  takes  place, 

sorcin  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  for  the  prepara-  The  pulmonary  lobules  are  bound  together  by 

tion  of  phthalein  dyes,  such  as  fluorescein,  eosin,  connective  and  elastic  tissue  to  form  very  much 

etc. ;  it  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  larger  structures  called  lobes.    Of  these  lobes  the 

azo-colors.    It  is  often  used  in  medicine.    When  right  lung  presents  three  and  the  left  two.    Each 

applied  externally  it  has  the  effect  of  removing  lung  is  enveloped  by  a  serous  covering — the  pleu- 

scales  in  chronic  skin  diseases;  it  is  an  excel-  ra — which  is  reflected  from  the  lung  at  the  point 

lent  remedy  for  dandruff,  a  mixture  of  resorcin  where  the  bronchus  and  great  blood  vessels  enter 

and  glycerin  being  best  employed  for  this  pur-  and  passing  outward  line  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

pose.     Administered  internally,  in  dilute  form,  (See  Pleura.)     In  health  there  is  no  space  be- 

it  is  very  valuable  in  fermentative  dyspepsia.  tween  the  layer  of  the  pleura  which  covers  the 

T»moTiTTj»mTrtw  /T   x               *•     * ~r  lung  and  that  which  lines  the  chest  wall,  but  in 

RESPIRATION  (Lat  ^f£^M™°  "*£  disuse  or  injury  serum,  blood,  pus,  or  air  may 

rare,  to  breathe),  Ohgan8  and  Pbocess  of.    The  u«ct  therein.    These  condition  arVs  termed  ^ 

two  great  objects  of  respiration  *«:     (1)    To  8^ive,      leUf^  ^  effuaion  hamato.,konXi 

supply  that  amount  of  oxygen  to  the  body  which  *~  #i     '_  „_  __'„__  JLa  ™.L.—^tu~-n„ 

is   essential   to   its   economy,   and    (2)    to   re-  PV?*h^fJL t^KTtC^JST^t^i  .h> 

,,           ,        j-     -j        f  v   v       u         In   consequence   of  the  great  number  of  air 

move  the  carbon  dioxide  which  has  been  pro-  ^  wyd™,oomtttuto  their  substance  (over  600, 

duced  as  a  waste  product.     We  may  consider  oOO.OOO,  it  has  been  calculated),  the  lungs  (except 

the  anatomical  details  of  the  respiratory  process  fa  £,  ^  8tete>  when  no  Bfc.  enterg  ^em(  & 

in  man  and  mammals  under  three  different  heads.  the  ^^           ^    fa  ^.^        the-r  gia>  jn 

First,  there  must  be  a  special  respiratory  organ  tte  ^       Although  their  bulk  is  so  great  that, 

-the  lungs-affording  by  its  internal  arrange-  with  ^^^  the|          y  tttaost  the  4ole  0,  the 

ment  an  immense  extent  of  internal  surface  cov-  ^    f  ^     ^  ^only  weigh  about  three 

ered   bv  vascular   network,   through   which   the  -^.j.  AW%A  „  u„n '.      '  „    *A  xf^  ««„„jq  «„j 

u1     ,   %                              .  i        •     x      i.         ix  pounds  ana  a  half  m  men,  ana  two  pounds  ana 

blood  flows   in   innumerable  minute   streamlets,  ftreeHJllftrter8  in  women.  ^  coloV  varies  at 

only  separated  by  an  extremely  thin  niembrane  dieZ^t  ages.     At  birth  they  are  of  a  pinkish 

from  the  atmospheric  air  that  has  been  inhaled ;  white  ^^  adult  life  they  are  of  a  slate  color, 

secondly,  there  must  be  such  an  arrangement  of  ^          n't     moUled  appea^noe;  Md  in  old  age 

the  circulating  system  that  fresh  blood  may  be  they  become  of  a  still  darker  tint    The  polygonal 

continually  driven  through  the  lungs    and  then  maJking8  which  are  8een  on  the  nu&'San* 

onward  to  the  general  system;  and  thirdly  there  d  £  the  outer  8urface  of  the  lobuleg  alread 

must  be  arrangements  for  the  frequent  and  regu-  ^.^     Their  sh        fa  ftd     ^  ^  th||t  of  ^ 

lar  change  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs      The  ^^    in  which  the^are  lod^ed   eaeh  lung  ^ 

special  organs  of  respiration  consist  of  the  larynx,  ^.^  ^  f          wjth  |to  ^       rifli       ^  th* 

the  trachea,  the  bronchi    and  the  lungs      For  a  neck  whiJe  ita  b'        whicft  J^^  a*d  ^^ve, 

description    of    the     first    two,    see     Labtnx;  rests  Upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  diaphragm; 

W?H  xA"                             ii.           t  and  between  the  two  lungs  lie  the  heart  and  the 

The  two  bronchi  resemble  the  trachea  in  struc-  g^t  vessels  that  proceed  from  it.     During  life 

ture  except  that  the  incomplete  rings  are  distrib-  —except  in  certain  diseases,  as,  for  instance,  peri- 

uted  on  all  sides  of  the  tubes.     The  bronchi  on  carditis   (q.v.)— the  inner  margins  of  the  lungs 

entering  the  lungs  divide  into  smaller  and  smaller  nearly  overlap  the  heart,  leaving  only  a  roundish 

branches  until  finally  each  minute  branch  termi-  8pace  0f  that  organ,  less  than  two  inches  in  diam- 

nates  in  a  pulmonary  lobule.  The  smaller  bronchi,  eter,  uncovered  while  their  lower  borders  extend 

as  they  are  called,  lose  their  cartilaginous  rings  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  fit  into  the  angle 

and  the  circular  or  transverse  muscular  layer  formed  between  those   cartilages   and  the  dit- 

forms  a  distinct  coat.    The  mucous  membrane  is  phragm. 

very   delicate    and    lined    with   ciliated    epithe-  For  the  method  by  which  the  blood  is  perpetu- 

Hum.    Within  the  lobules  of  the  lung  the  smaller  any  changed  in  the  lungs,  see  CiaeuiATioir. 

bronchi   divide  still   further   into   more  minute  por  a  description  of  the  shape  and  framework 

branches  and  their  structure  becomes  more  deli-  0f  the  chest,  see  Chest.      The  chest  (or  thorax, 

cate,  until  at  last  they  consist  only  of  a  thin  a8  jt  is  termed  by  anatomists)  is  so  constructed 

membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  squamous  aa  to  be  capable  of  enlargement  in  height  (ver- 

epithelmm.     At  this  point  they  widen  out  into  tically),  in  depth  (or  from  the  front  backward), 

small  funnel-like  air  spaces    (intercellulur  pas-  and  in  width  ( or  from  side  to  side ) .  Its  height  is 

sages) ,  the  walla  of  which  bulge  irregularly  in  increased  mainly  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm, 

different   places   into   small   sac-like   dilatations  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  elevation  of  the 

which  are  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs.    These  air  rjD8  and  the  widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces; 

cells  are  from  ^th  to  T£wth  of  an  inch  in  diam-  while  its  depth  and  width  are  increased  bv  the 

eter.    Their  walls  are  very  thin  and  are  lined  by  a  elevation  of  the  ribs,  which  carry  forward  and 

single  layer  of   flattened  cells  continuous  with  elevate  the  breast-bone   (or  sternum),  especially 

those  of  the  intercellular  passage.    The  air  vesi-  at  its  lowest  end,  and  are  slightly  rotated  on  an 

cles  of  one  lobule  do  not  communicate  with  those  imaginary    axis,    joining    their    extremities,  by 

of  another,  nor  even  with  those  of  adjacent  inter-  which  their  central  portion  is  raised,  and  slightly 

cellular  passages  as  a  rule.     Therefore  any  ob-  removed  from  the  mesial  plane  of  the  chest.    It 

struction  of  a  bronchus  cuts  off  the  supply  of  air  is  only  in  forced  or  deep  inspiration  that  all  these 

to  the  lobule  beyond.     Elastic  tissue  fills  in  the  means  of  enlarging  the  chest  are  called  into  play, 

space  between  the  air  cells  and  within  this  elastic  An  ordinary  inspiration  is  attended  in  men  with 

tissue  ramifies  a  dense  network  of  capillary  blood  very  slight  elevation  of  the  ribs  (about  one-twen- 

vessels  which  lies  close  against  the  air  cells  and  tieth  of  an  inch),  while  in  women  the  elevation  is 

which  is  separated  from  their  contents  by  only  much  greater,  especially  in  the  upper  ribs,  the 
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cause  of  this  difference  in  the  sexes  probably  lying  is  designated  as  the  vital  capacity — a  term  orig- 
in the  narrower  waist  of  the  female  requiring  a  inally  introduced  by  Dr.  Hutchinson,  the  in- 
compensation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  ventor  of  the  spirometer,  who  found,  from  nearly 
There  are  three  varieties  of  ordinary  respiration  5000  observations,  that  of  all  the  elements  or 
— viz.:  (1)  Abdominal,  or  that  chiefly  effected  factors  which  might  be  supposed  to  influence  it, 
by  the  diaphragm,  and  seen  in  the  motion  of  the  height  alone  stood  in  a  definite  and  constant  rela- 
walls  of  the  belly;  (2)  eosto-inferior,  or  that  in  tion  to  it,  this  relation  being  expressed  by  the 
which  the  seven  lower  ribs  are  observed  to  act;  rule  that  "for  every  inch  of  stature  from  5  to  6 
and  (3)  costo-superior,  or  that  effected  in  a  con-  feet,  8  additional  cubic  inches  of  air  (at  60°  F.) 
siderable  degree  by  the  upper  ribs.  The  first  va-  are  given  out  by  a  forced  expiration  after  a  full 
riety  occurs  in  infants  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  inspiration."  Hutchinson  found  that  225  cubic 
year;  the  second  in  boys  after  the  age  of  three,  inches  is  the  average  capacity  of  a  healthy 
and  in  men ;  and  the  third  in  adult  females.  adult  5  feet  and  7  inches  tall.     With'  regard  to 

The  following  points  in  connection  with  the  re-  bodily  -weight  as  a  factor,  Hutchinson  found  that 

spiratory  movements  require  notice.    Every  com-  "when  the  man  exceeds  the  average  weight  (at 

plete  act  of  respiration  is  divisible  into  four  parts  each  height)   by  7  per  cent.,  the  vital  capacity 

— viz.:     (1)  Inspiration;  (2)  a  short  pause,  not  decreases  1  cubic  inch  per  pound  for  the  next 

always  observed;  (3)  expiration;  and  (4)  a  con-  35  pounds  above  his  weight."    Age  and  muscular 

siderable  pause,  occupying,  according  to  Vierordt,  development  do  not  influence  the  result  so  much 

about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  time  required  for  one  as  might  have  been  expected.     It  has  been  not 

complete  respiratory  act.    The  act  of  expiration  unfrequentjy  observed  that  the  vital  capacity  is 

is  always  more  prolonged  than  that  of  inspiration,  small  in  athletic  men,  and  that  it  has  been  in 

the  former  being  to  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  excess  in  persons  by  no  means  remarkable  for 

12:  10  in  adult  males,  and  as  14:  10  in  children,  physical  power.     The  maximum  vital  capacity 

women,  and  aged  persons.    The  number  of  respi-  met  with  by  Hutchinson  was  464  cubic  inches; 

ratory  acts  performed  in  a  minute  varies  at  dif-  this  was  in  a  man  7  feet  high,  whose  weight  was 

ferent  ages.    According  to  Quetelet,  at  birth  there  308  pounds ;  the  minimum  was  46  cubic  inches, 

are  44  respirations  in  one  minute;  at  5  years  of  and  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  dwarf  whose  height 

age,  26;  from  15  to  20,  20;  from  20  to  25,  18.7;  was  only  29  inches  and  who  weighed  40  pounds, 

from  25  to  30,  16;  from  30  to  50,  18.1 ;    so  that  The  average  inspiration  in  a  healthy  man  at  rest 

from  16  to  20  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary  range  is  about  30  cubic  inches,  and  this  increases  with 

for  healthy  adults,  although  Hutchinson  gives  the  exercise  of  any  kind.    When  we  consider  that  the 

wide  range  of  from  16  to  40.    The  average  ratio  amount  of  air  taken  in  at  each  respiration  is 

which  the  number  of  respirations  bear  to  the  only  about  one-seventh  the  capacity  of  the  lungs, 

number  of  pulsations  in  a  given  time  is  about  we  see  how  slowly  the  air  is  renewed;  but  the 

1:4%,  and  if  there  is  any  great  deviation  from  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  (q.v.)  here  comes  in 

this  ratio,  there  is  probably  some  obstruction  to  play,  for  the  air  in  the  air  cells  and  finer  tubes 

the  aeration  of  the  blood,  or  some  disorder  of  the  being  charged  by  the  respiratory  process  with 

nervous  system.    Thus,  in  pneumonia  (or  inflam-  a  great  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  as  compared  with 

mation  of  the  lungs),  in  which  a  greater  or  less  the  inspired  air  contained  in  the  larger  tubes,  a 

amount  of  pulmonary  tissue  is  unfitted  for  its  diffusion  of  the  carbonic  acid  •necessarily  takes 

office,  the  number  of  the  respirations  increases  in  place  in  the  outward  direction,  while  the  oxygen 

a  more  rapid  proportion  than  the  number  of  pul-  from  the  air,  or  the  air  itself,  similarly  diffuses 

sations,  so  that  the  ratio  becomes  as  1 :  3,  or  even  itself  in  an  opposite  direction,  toward  and  into 

as  1:2.     In  hysteria  a  similar  or  even  greater  the  air  cells  themselves.     The  total  amount  of 

deviation  from  the  normal  ratio  may  occur;  and  air  which  passes  through  the  lungs  in  24  hours 

Elliotson  records  a  case  in  which  the  respiratory  must  obviously  vary  with  the  extent  and  fre- 

movements  were  98,  or  even  106,  while  the  pulse  quency  of  the  respiratory  movements.    The  total 

was  104.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  typhoid  con-  daily  amount  for  a  person  at  rest  is  686,000 

ditions,  and  in  narcotic  poisoning,  the  respiratory  cubic  inches.    This  quantity  is  largely  increased 

acts  are  diminished  in  number,  the  ratio  of  res-  by  exertion, 

piration  to  pulsations  being  as  1 :  6,  or  even  1 :  8.  The  alterations  in  the  inspired  air  effected  by 

When  the  lungs  have  been  emptied  as  much  as  respiration  consist  essentially  in  the  removal  of 
possible  of  air  by  the  most  powerful  expiratory  a  portion  of  the  oxygen,  and  its  replacement  by 
effort,  they  still  contain  a  quantity  over  which  a  nearly  corresponding  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
we  have  no  control,  and  which  may  be  estimated  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air 
at  about  100  cubic  inches.  To  this  portion  of  the  varies  inversely  with  the  number  of  respirations ; 
contents  of  the  lungs  the  term  residual  air  is  ap-  it  reaches  5.5  per  cent,  (or  more)  when  the  res- 
plied.  In  addition  to  this  residual  air,  physiolo-  pirations  are  only  6  in  the  minute,  while  it  falls 
gists  distinguish,  in  connection  with  the  respira-  as  low  as  about  2.6  per  cent,  when  the  respira- 
tory process,  reserve  air,  which  is  that  portion  tions  are  96  in  the  minute.  About  4.35  per  cent, 
which  remains  in  the  chest  after  an  ordinary  of  carbonic  acid  is,  on  an  average,  added  to  the 
gentle  expiration,  but  which  may  be  displaced  at  air  in  ordinary  respiration,  while  about  4.782  per 
will;  breathing  or  tidal  air,  which  is  the  volume  cent,  of  oxygen  is  removed,  the  actual  diminution 
that  is  displaced  by  the  constant  gentle  inspira-  of  bulk  of  the  expired  air  ( after  the  removal  of  the 
tion  and  expiration;  and  complemental  air,  or  moisture  obtained  from  the  lungs)  being  about 
the  quantity  which  can  be  inhaled  by  the  deepest  one  forty-fifth  of  its  volume.  Hence,  unless  where 
possible  inspiration,  over  and  above  that  which  there  is  free  ventilation,  the  air  in  an  apartment 
is  introduced  in  ordinary  breathing.  The  great-  containing  men  or  animals  must  soon  become 
est  volume  of  air  that  can  be  expelled  by  the  most  vitiated  by  containing  a  great  excess  of  carbonic 
powerful  expiration,  which  is  obviously  the  sum  acid  (for  ordinary  atmospheric  air  only  contains 
of  the  reserve,  breathing,  and  complemental  air,  about  one  part  of  carbonic  acid  in  2500  parts), 
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and  a  deficiency  "of  oxygen.  The  absolute  quan- 
tity Of  carbonic  acid  (and  consequently  of  car- 
bon! exhaled  in  24  hours  ia  liable  to  great  varia- 
tions, caused  by  the  temperature  and  moisture  of 
the  air,  age,  sex,  muscular  development,  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  food,  muscular  exer- 
cise, sleep,  state  of  health,  etc.  Smith  calculated 
that  an  adult  man  in  a  state  of  rest  exhales  in 
24  hours  an  amount  of  carbonic  acid  equivalent 
to  7.144  ounces  of  carbon,  and  he  estimated  that 
it  should  be  increased  to  8.68  and  11.7  ounces  for 
non-laboring  and  laboring  persons  respectively 
at  their  ordinary  rate  of  exertion;  that  the  total 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  greatly  increased  by 
external  cold,  and  diminished  by  heat;  that  it  ia 
increased  by  a  moist,  and  diminished  by  a  dry 
atmosphere;  that  it  increases  in  both  sexes  tp 
about  the  thirtieth  year,  when  it  remains  station- 
ary for  fifteen  years,  after  which  it  diminishes; 
that  at  all  ages  beyond  eight  years  it  is  greater 
in  males  than  in  females,  and  that  it  increases 
during  pregnancy;  that  it  is  greater  in  robust 
than  in  slender  men,  the  quantity  of  carbon  ex- 
pired per  diem  to  each  one  pound  of  bodily 
weight  being  {according  to  Smith)  17.07,  17.61, 
and  17.09  grains  at  forty-eight,  thirty-nine,  and 
thirty-three  years  of  age  respectively;  that  it 
is  greatly  increased  by  eating,  and  is  diminished 
by  fasting;  that  it  is  increased  by  muscular 
exertion  (Smith  found  that  when  walking  three 
miles  an  hour  he  excreted  2.6  more  carbonic  acid 
than  when  at  rest,  while  tread-wheel  labor  occa- 
sioned about  double  the  excretion  that  was  caused 
by  walking)  ;  that  it  was  diminished  by  sleep; 
and  that  it  is  increased  in  the  exanthematous 
fevers  (measles,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  etc.)  and 
in  chlorosis,  while  it  is  diminished  in  typhus  and 
in  chronic  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
See  Muscular  Force. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  with  regard 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
is  affected  by  respiration.  Usually  a  small 
amount  of  this  gas  is  given  off,  but  the  quantities 
absorbed  and  exhaled  so  nearly  balance  each 
other  that  its  special  action  on  the  organism 
must  be  very  trifling,  further  than  as  being  a 
diluter  of  the  oxygen,  which  would  be  too  stimu- 
lating if  breathed  in  a  pure  state.  The  amount 
of  the  watery  vapor  with  which  the  exhaled  air 
is  saturated  may  range  from  about  8  to  27  ounces 
in  24  hours,  its  usual  range  being  between  7  and 
11  ounces.  It  is  not  pure  water,  but  holds  in 
solution  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
and  an  albuminous  substance  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition, which,  on  exposing  the  fluid  to  an 
elevated  temperature,  occasions  a  very  evident 
putrid  odor.  See  Bronchitis  ;  Pneumonia  ;  Tu- 
berculosis. 

The  well-known  anatomical  divisions  of  the 
lungs,  known  as  lobes,  are  composed  histolog- 
ically of  an  enormous  number  of  little  lobes  or 
lobules.  Each  lobule  is  separated  from  sur- 
rounding lobules  by  connective  tissue,  and  the 
lobules  which  come  to  the  surface  of  the  lung 
are  often  distinguishable  as  little  polygonal  areas. 
Each  pulmonary  lobule  consists  of  a  single  termi- 
nal bronchus  and  the  group  of  air  cells  and 
spaces  connected  with  that  bronchus.  The  termi- 
nal bronchus  on  entering  a  lobule  divides  into 
several  branches  known  as  alveolar  ducts.  These 
open  into  considerably  larger  cavities  called  in- 
fundihula,  from  the  sides  of  which  the  air  sacs  or 
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air  cells  open  out  like  alcoves.  The  terminal 
bronchus  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  ciliated 
columnar  epithelium.  Outside  of  this  are  some 
elastic  fibres  and  thin  irregular  bundles  of 
smooth  muscle  cells.  As  the  alveolar  ducts  are 
approached  the  ciliated  epithelium  ia  replaced  by 
lower  epithelium  of  the  non-ciliated  variety.  In 
the  alveolar  ducts  the  epithelium  is  cuboidal, 
and  the  elastic  tissue  and  smooth  muscle  are 
greatly  reduced  in  amount.    In  the  infundibulum 
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the  epithelium  consists  Mainly  of  large  flat  non- 
nucleated  cells  known  as  respiratory  epithelium. 
Among  these  are  scattered  smaller  polyhedral 
cells  which  are  remains  of  fatal  life  and  are 
called  embryonal  cells.  Elastic  tissue  forms  the 
supporting  framework  of  the  air  sacs  and  forms 
a  distinct  ring  around  the  mouth  of  each  sac.  In 
addition  to  the  elastic  tissue  there  is  usually 
a  small  amount  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  and 
some  connective  tissue  cells  surrounding  the  air 
sacs.  Besides  the  parts  just  described,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lung,  there  are  seen  in  all  sections  of  lung  tissue 
bronchi  of  various  sizes.  The  smaller  bronchi 
are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  columnar  ciliated 
epithelium  lying  upon  a  basement  membrane. 
Beneath  the  latter  is  the  stroma  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  outside  of  which  is  a  circular  layer 
of  smooth  muscle,  the  whole  being  surrounded 
by  a  connective  tissue  or  fibrous  coat.  In  the 
medium  size  and  larger  bronchi  a  distinct  sub- 
mucous coat  is  present  in  which  are  imbedded 
the  acini  of  mucous  glands,  while  in  the  fibrous 
coat  are  situated  various  sized  plates  of  hyalin 
cartilage.  In  the  largest  of  the  bronchi  the 
epithelium,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  single  layer, 
is  made  up  of  several  layers,  and  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  muscnlaris  mu- 
cosa; and  of  the  fibrous  coat. 

The  blood  vessels  of  the  lung  belong  to  two 
distinct  systems:  one,  the  bronchial  system,  is 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  lung  proper;  the 
other,  the  pulmonary  system,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  the  blood  to  the  air  in  the  lungs. 
Both  systems  of  vessels  enter  the  lung  at  the 
hilus  accompanying  the  large  divisions  of  the 
bronchus.  Within  the  lung  the  pulmonary  sys- 
tem of  vessels  give  off  branches  which  correspond 
to  the  divisions  of  the  bronchi,  and  on  reaching 
the  septa  between  the  infundibula,  break  up  into 
an  extremely  rich  network  of  capillaries  which 
surround  the  air  sacs.  At  the  margins  of  the 
air  sacs  the  blood  from  the  capillary  network 
enters  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  which 
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accompany  the  arteries  to  the  surface  of  the  lung,  growing  points  (buds),  flowers,  seeds,  and  so  on 

The  bronchial  system  of  vessels  accompany  the  respire  more  actively  than  fleshy  leaves  and  tu- 

bronchial  tubes  and  supply  capillary  networks  bers.    The  respiration  of  water  and  marsh  plants 

to  them  and  to  the  other  structures  of  the  lung,  is  in  general  less  active  than  that  of  land  plants. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lung,  like  the  blood  ves-  The  rate  of  respiration  in  active  plant  organs  is 

sels,  consist  of  two  sets.    One  of  these  originates  several  times  greater  per  unit  of  weight  than 

in   the   lymph   spaces   of   the   interlobular   con-  human  respiration.    The  most  active  respiration 

nective  tissue  and  in  the  subpleural  lymph  spaces,  recorded  is  that  of  young  wheat  leaves,  which 

communicating  by  means  of  the  latter  with  the  consume  in  24  hours  one  gram  of  oxygen  for  each 

surface    of    the    pleura.     The    second    set    of  0.1  gram  of  their  weight.    In  human  respiration 

lymphatics,  the  bronchial  lymphatics,  originates  one  gram  of  oxygen  is  consumed  per  100  grams  of 

in  the  subepithelial  lymph  spaces  of  the  bron-  weight.     Active  aerobic  bacteria  may  consume 

chi,  which  communicate  with  the  mucous  sur-  200  times  as  much  oxygen  as  that  used  by  man 

faces  of  the  bronchi  and  air  sacs.     From  these  per  unit  of  weight.     When  the  oxygen  pressure 

spaces   definite   lymphatic  channels  are  formed  is  reduced  to  one-third  its  normal,  respiration  is 

which  follow  the  blood  vessels  to  the  surface  retarded.     Under  increased  pressure  the  results 

of  the  lung  and  pass  thence  by  means  of  a  few  differ   according   to   the   duration   of   exposure, 

large  trunks  to  the  bronchial  lymph  glands.    The  For  a  short  time  plants  may  respire  normally 

nerves  of  the  lung  come  from  both  cerebrospinal  at    two    to    six    atmospheres    of    pure    oxygen, 

and  sympathetic  systems.    The  main  nerve  trunks  Under  a  longer  exposure  to  such  pressures  respi- 

enter  the  lung  at  the  hilus  and  follow  the  branch-  ration  is  likely  to  be  retarded.     Variations  in 

ings  of  the  blood  vessels  and  the  bronchi.     On  temperature,  which  are  frequent  in  nature,  exert 

arriving  at  the  smaller  bronchi  the  nerves  break  a  double  effect;  as  the  temperature  rises  more 

up  into  fine  non-medullated  fibrils  which  pass  to  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  more  CO,  is  eliminated, 

the  muscular  tissue  and  to  the  mucous  mem-  With   rising  temperature   respiration   does   not, 

brane.  as  most  functions  do,  attain  a  maximum  and 

RESPIRATION    (in   plants).     A  series   of  then  diminish  with  further  increase  of  temper 

^e^foX^  &«fti£«^ 

ITtnSugf  rt  *■*  Potion  £the  increase  of  temperature, 

stated  by  Ingenhouss  before  the  beginning  of  the  ^  *?1**™  to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon 

nineteenth  century  and   its  relation  to  growth  r  spiration. 

and  the  evolution  of  heat  was  clearly  set  forth  by  Intbamoleculab  Respiration.  The  exclusion  of 
DeSaussure  in  1824,  confusion  between  photosyn-  oxygen  from  plants  which  normally  use  it  pro- 
thesis  and  respiration  has  persisted  to  the  present  *™**  a  P™found  disturbance  of  the  usual  meta- 
(lay  bohsm,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  end  prod- 

The  method  of  obtaining  energy  in  the  presence  u?ts  °f  Ration,  instead  of  being  chiefly  carbon 
of  free  oxygen  by  oxidizing  and  decomposing  dl°?d*  ?nd  £ater'  ar*  a1lco^ol»  ***"&>>  "J™ 
materials  within  the  body  is  known  as  nor-  ac»fs,  etc.  For  most  plants  a  period  of  inte- 
rnal respiration.    The  process  of  self-decomposi-  ??^ular  "*P>™tion  seems  to  be  a  time  to  be 

tion  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen  is  known  (in-  £ded  0Ver'  gr°wt5jea8eASkand^m°!,t  °ther  ^nC" 
aptly)  as  intramolecular  respiration;  while  the  *»"£  are  ■«!««".  After  the  decomposition 
process  of  securing  energy  by  the  decomposition  <*  *£*  Protoplasm  has  gone  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  surroundinf  mediuni  is  designated  as  fer-  deat^  ensT*  ™*refore'  at  ^fh  temperatures, 
mentation.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  almost  w.hl^  ■**!«*<»  the  process,  intramolecular  res- 
all  plants  are  able  to  absorb  free  oxygen  from  the  Potion  suffices  to  maintom  life  for  a  shorter 
atm^phere  at  all  times.  But  if  the  absorption  of  time  than  at  low  temperatures.  See  Febmenta- 
free  oxygen  is  impossible,  the*  protoplasm  may  TI0W» 

set  up  such  changes  in  its  own  substance  or  in  RESPIRATION,  Artificial.  The  exchange 
media  adjacent  to  it  as  to  secure  the  necessary  of  air  as  in  natural  breathing  (see  Respibation, 
energy  by  their  decomposition.  Some  of  the  very  Organs  and  Pbocess  op)  ,  produced  by  mechan- 
simplest  plants  (anaSrobic  bacteria)  have  adapt-  ical  means.  Respiration  is  suspended  when  for 
ed  themselves  to  this  mode  of  life  and  flourish  any  reason  the  muscles  concerned  in  breathing 
onlv  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen.  Others  ( bac-  are  deprived  of  their  wonted  nervous  stimulation, 
teria,  yeasts,  molds,  etc.)  may  live  and  grow  by  poisoning  of  the  nerve  centres  which  govern 
in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen,  but  when  de-  them.  This  may  take  place  in  asphyxiation  by 
prived  of  this  actively  decompose  the  substances  poisonous  gases,  in  drowning,  poisoning,  or  by 
with  which  they  are  in  contact,  which  are  then  prematurely  cutting  off  the  placental  circulation 
said  to  ferment  or  putrefy.  during  parturition;  and  it  is  in  these  circum- 
Normal  respiration  consists  essentially  of  four  stances  that  artificial  respiration  finds  its  great- 
independent  processes:  first,  the  absorption  of  est  usefulness.  (See  Asphyxia.)  The  object 
oxygen;  second,  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  sub-  in  resuscitation  (q.v.)  js  to  imitate  as  closely  as 
stances  to  be  oxidized;  third,  the  decomposition  possible  the  natural  respiratory  movements, 
of  these  substances,  with  the  formation  of  various  These  should  be  rhythmical  and  at  the  rate  of 
end  products,  differing  according  to  circum-  twelve  or  fourteen  to  the  minute.  Several 
stances ;  fourth,  the  elimination  of  these  products,  methods  of  carrying  on  artificial  respiration  have 
Its  activity  varies  much  with  different  plants  and  been  devised.  Of  these  the  most  generally  useful 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  and  is  influ-  is  that  of  Sylvester.  In  this  method  the  body 
enced  strikingly  by  external  conditions.  Consid-  of  the  person  to  be  revived  is  placed  upon  the 
ering  only  respiration  occurring  under  favorable  back,  the  shoulders  being  slightly  elevated,  and 
conditions,  that  of  organs  rich  in  protoplasm  is  high  enough  to  keep  the  chin  from  falling  for- 
more  active  than  that  of  watery  organs.    Thus  ward  on  the  chest.    The  arms  are  then  grasped 

TOL.  XIV.-68. 
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just  above  the  elbows,  and  raised   gently    and  ly  for  young  children  is  mouth-to-mouth  insuffla- 

steadily  upward  and  forward  to  their  full  extent,  tion.    A  piece  of  gauze  is  laid  oyer  the  mouth  of 

and  at  the  same  time  rotated  slightly  outward,  the  child  and  air  breathed  directly  into  its  lungs 

This  position  is  maintained  for  two  or  three  sec-  from  those  of  the  operator. 

onds  and  secures  inspiration.  The  arms  are  now  BESPIBATOBY  SOUNDS.  Sounds  pro- 
lowered  and  pressed  firmly  against  the  sides  of  duoed  during  inspiration  and  expiration  as  per- 
the  chest  for  two  or  three  seconds,  thus  bringing  ceived  by  auscultation,  either  by  placing  the  ear 
about  expiration.  These  movements  are  repeated  upon  the  chest  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
in  alternation  with  regularity  and  precision,  at  stethoscope  (q.v.).  When  the  ear  is  placed  upon 
the  rate  above  mentioned.  Sylvesters  method  is  tnc  cneat  0f  a  healthy  adult,  a  soft,  rustling 
the  one  generally  employed  to  resuscitate  the  sound  is  heard,  comparable  to  the  sighing  of  a 
drowned.  Before  proceeding  with  artificial  gentle  breeze  among  the  leaves.  This  sound  is 
respiration  in  these  cases  certain  preparations  louder  and  more  marked  during  the  inspiratory 
have  to  be  made.  To  drain  off  water  from  the  act,  which  is  in  health  longer  than  expiration  in 
stomach  and  chest,  the  patient  is  stripped  to  the  the  ratio  of  6:5.  To  this  sound  the  name 
waist  and  placed  face  downward  with  the  pit  of  vesicular  murmur  has  been  given.  Certain  areas  of 
the  stomach  raised  above  the  level  of  the  mouth  the  chest,  where  the  large  bronchi  are  nearer  the 
by  a  roll  of  clothing  or  other  material  placed  surface,  viz.  over  the  sternum,  the  junction  of 
transversely  beneath  the  trunk.  Pressure  is  then  the  first  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum,  and  a 
made  upon  the  patient's  back.  .  The  tongue  must  diamond-shaped  space  at  the  back  in  the  middle 
be  held  out,  the  larynx  kept  open,  and  the  mouth  ijne>  the  sound  becomes  tubular,  and  higher 
and  throat  cleared  of  mucus.  In  cases  of  drowning  pitched,  and  expiration  and  inspiration  are  of 
efforts  to  resuscitate  should  be  continued  for  at  equal  length.  This  is  called  bronchial  breathing 
least  an  hour,  apparently  inanimate  individuals  and  is  significant  of  disease  when  it  occurs  else- 
having  been  brought  to  life  at  the  end  of  that  where  than  over  the  areas  above  indicated, 
time,  after  having  been  immersed  half  an  hour  or  Where  these  two  sounds  shade  into  each  other, 
longer.  Attempts  to  restore  respiration  should  broncho-vesicular  breathing  is  heard, 
be  supplemented  by  friction,  the  administration  in  pathological  conditions  of  the  lungs,  the 
of  stimulants,  and  the  application  of  heat  to  the  vesicular  murmur  undergoes  many  important 
abdomen  and  lower  extremities.  modifications.    It  is,  for  example,  diminished  or 

Schultz's  method,  applicable  especially  to  the  completely  obliterated  in   pleurisy    (q.v.)    with 

resuscitation  of  newly  born  infants,  is  as  follows :  effusion     and     in     pneumothorax ;     it     becomes 

The  operator  stands  behind  the  patient.     The  louder  and  higher  in  pitch  over  consolidated  lung 

shoulders  are  grasped,  with  an  index  finger  in  tissue  such   as   occurs   in   pneumonia   and   pul- 

each  armpit,  tire  thumbs  oyer  the  shoulders,  and  monary  tuberculosis  (q.v.).    One  of  the  earliest 
the  rest  of 
back.     The 

now  allowed  to  hang  from  the  shoulders.  This  rhythi 
lifts  the  ribs,  expands  the  chest,  and  produces  physema  (q.v.).  Interrupted  breathing,  some- 
mechanical  inspiration.  Expiration  is  produced  times  called  cog-wheel  respiration,  is  heard  in 
by  swinging  the  child  forward  at  arms'  length  healthy  but  nervous  individuals,  but  in  disease  it 
to  a  point  where  the  lower  limbs  and  pelvis  top-  i8  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  column  of  air 
pie  oveT  toward  the  operator,  thus  bringing  about  passing  through  the  bronchials  by  tenacious 
extreme  flexion  of  the  trunk,  and  forcing  the  ab-  mucus,  or  by  the  expansion  of  different  lobes  at 
dominal  viscera  against  the  diaphragm.     This  different  times. 

motion  is  then  reversed,  and  the  process  repeated        Certain  adventitious  sounds  to  which  the  ge- 

at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  times  a  minute.  neric  name  rales  is  applied  are  heard  in  disease. 

In  the  method  of  Byrd-Dew  the  neck  is  sup-  and  are  produced  either  in  the  bronchial  tubes  or 

ported  by  one  hand,  the  thighs  upon  the  other,  air  vesicles.     Dry  rales  are  whistling,   squeak- 

the  child  lying  upon  its  back.    The  head  is  al-  ing  sounds,  caused  by  the  passage  of  air  through 

lowed  to  fall  backward  so  that  the  glottis  may  bronchial  tubes  narrowed  in  places  by  swelling  of 

remain  freely  open.    The  body  is  then  alternately  the  lining  mucous  membrane,  as  in  bronchitis,  or 

extended  and  flexed,  which  movements  determine  by  spasm,  as  in  asthma;  or  by  tough,  adherent 

respectively  inspiration  and  expiration.  mucus.    Moist  rales  are  produced  by  the  expan- 

Fell's  method  of  artificial  respiration  consists  sion  of  previously  closed  air  cells,  or  by  the  pas- 

in  pushing  a  tube  into  the  larynx  and  trachea,  sage  of  air  through  fluid  in  the  bronchial  tubes 

and  forcing  warmed  air  into  the  lungs  by  means  or  in  a  cavity.    These  are  heard  in  tuberculosis, 

of  a  bellows.    Expiration  is  secured  by  pressure  the  resolving  stage  of  lobar  pneumonia,  pulmo- 

on  the  sides  of  the  chest.  nary  oedema,  etc.     Metallic  tinkling  is  a  sharp, 

Gibbons'8    method,    which    is    applied    by    its  quick  sound  resembling  that  produced  by  strik- 

author  to  cases  of  apparent  death  from  electric-  ing  a  glass  vessel  with  a  pin.    Its  presence  gives 

ity,  consists  of  inserting  one  end  of  a  tube  into  evidence  of  the  presence  in  the  lung  of  a  cavity 

a  nostril  of  the  inanimate  person  and  then,  after  of  considerable  size  containing  air,  and  surround- 

closing  the  other  nostril,  working  two  bellows  ed  by  firm  walls.  A  friction  sound  is  produced  by 

alternately  so  as  to  exhaust  the  air  in  the  lungs  the  rubbing  together  of  the  visceral  and  parietal 

and  then  supply  fresh  air  under  pressure.  lavers  of  the  pleura  when  rough   from  inflam- 

Laborde's  method  depends  on  rhythmical  trac-  matron,  and  is  indicative  of  PJeurisy.     Consult 

tion  of  the  tongue.    This  organ  is  seized,  as  far  If  onus's  Physical  Diagnosis  (New  York,  1902). 

back  as  possible,  between  the  thumb  and  index  See  Auscultation. 

finger  wrapped  in  linen,  and  alternately  pulled        BESPIBATOBY     SYSTEH,     Comparative 

forcibly  forward  and  relaxed.     This  method  is  Anatomy  of  the.     The  system  of  organs  that 

supposed  to  excite  breathing  by  reflex  action.  have  the  function,  in  the  animal  body,  of  taking 

A  practicable  and  very  useful  method  especial-  in  oxygen  from  the  surrounding  mediums  (water 
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and  air)  and  of  getting  rid  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  integument  modified  into  branched  tufts  which 

and  certain  other  excrementitious  products.    In  project  into  the  air  cavity  and  are  well  provided 

Vertebrata  these  organs  are  either  gills  or  lungs,  with  vascular  organs. 

In  invertebrates  the  skin  always  functions,  more        The    respiratory   organs   of    insects   are   Beg- 

or  less,  as  a  respiratory  organ,  and  in  addition  mentally   arranged   air-conducting   tubules,   the 

various  other  organs  subserve  this  function  also,  tracheae,    which    connect   with   the   exterior   by 

Whatever  form  or  position  the  respiratory  organ  means    of    segmental    openings,    the    stigmata*, 

may  assume,  it  must  be  richly  supplied  with  blood  These  openings  are  often  guarded  by  bristles  or 

vessels  so  that  the  blood  containing  carbon  di-  tufts  to  keep  out  foreign  particles.    Internally  the 

oxide  may  come  in  close  relation  with  the  sur-  tracheal  tubes  branch  and  subdivide  again  and 

rounding  medium.    No  organ  may  be  spoken  of  again  and  penetrate  all  through  the  tissues  of  the 

as  a  respiratory  organ  which  has  not  this  vascu-  body.    The  tracheae  are  lined  by  chitinous  spirals 

lar  apparatus.     Specialized  respiratory  organs  to  keep  the  tubes  open.    This  chitin  is  continuous 

do  not  appear  in  the  animal  kingdom  until  the  with  the  chitin  of  the  exoskeleton  and  is  shed 

segmented  worms  are  reached,  and  even  in  many  with  the  latter. 

of  the  segmented  worms  no  specific  respiratory        In  Amphioxus  more  than  the  first  half  of  the 

apparatus    is    developed.      The    integument    of  length  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  devoted  to  the 

lower  forms  and  sometimes  the  wall  of  the  in-  purposes  of  respiration,  since  its  walls  are  pro- 

testine,  when  this  organ  is  present,  perform  the  vided  with  gill-slits.     This  may  be  called  the 

respiratory  function;   the  integument  is  better  respiratory  part  of  the  alimentary  tract  (prosen- 

able  to  do  so,  since  it  is  the  part  that  comes  teron)    in   contradistinction  to   the   remainder, 

most  intimately  in  contact  with  the  surrounding  hinder  portion,  the  digestive  part.    Gill-slits  to 

media.  the  number  of  100,  more  or  less,  are  borne  by  it. 

In  echinoderms  there  are  no  respiratory  or-  The  variability  in  number  is  due  to  the  fact  that 

gans  that  are  homologous  throughout  the  phylum,  gills  continue  to  increase  in  number  as  the  ani- 

In  holothurians  this  function  is  performed  by  mal  grows  older,  new  ones  being  formed  posteri- 

the  'respiratory  tree/  a  mass  of  delicate  branched  orly.    In  Ammocetes,  of  the   Cyclostomi,  there 

tubules  which  open  into  the  cloaca;  by  the  oral  is  a  muscular  fold  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 

tentacles ;  and  by  the  entire  body- wall.     In  the  branchial  part  of  the  oesophagus.    In  Petromyzon 

other  forms  various  other  organs  perform  this  that  part  of  the  cesophagus  which  contains  the 

function.  gills  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the  alimentary  tract 

Mollusks,  as  a  rule,  have  one  (in  a  few  cases  and  the  cut-off  end  of  the  latter  grows  forward 

more  than  one)    pair  of  breathing  organs,  the  above  the  gill-portion  to  join  the  mouth  cavity, 

gills,  which  are  covered  and  protected  by  the  Thus  two  canals  pass  backward  from  the  mouth, 

mantle.    In  some  forms  this  gill  is  wanting  and  From  Elasmobranchii  onward  the  gills  are  in  close 

in  others  it  is  functionally  replaced  by  other  relation  with  the  skeletal  parts  of  the  visceral 

and  phylogenetically  newer  organs.    Blood  flows  arches.     As  a  rule  teleosts   possess   four  gill- 

into  these  gills  and  after  taking  in  oxygen  from  arches,   but   certain   rudimentary   gills    on    the 

the  water  it  flows  back  again,  first  to  the  heart  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches  indicate  that  fishes 

and  then  to  all  parts  of  the  body.    The  lamelli-  formerly  possessed  more  gill-arches  than  at  pres- 

branch  gills  appear  double  on  account  of  the  ent.     Fishes  take  in  water  through  the  mouth, 

strong  development  of  the  two  rows  of  branchial  and   by   a   constriction   of   the   latter   force   it 

leaflets,  and  in  some  mollusks  increased  surface  out  through  the  gill-slits.    During  the  process  of 

is  obtained  by  a  folding  of  the  leaflets.  Scaphopo-  breathing   the   gill-arches    rise   and    fall.      The 

da  and  many  Gastropoda  do  not  possess  true  gills.  Dipnoi,  as  the  name  indicates,  breathe  both  by 

In  certain  cases  they  are  replaced  by  adaptive  gills  and  by  lungs.    The  lung-sac  of  the  Dipnoi  is 

gills.     The  latter  may  be  delicate  leaflets  form-  an  unpaired  bilobed  sac. 

ing  a  rosette  around  the  anus;  or  folds  to  the        Lungs.     The  air-bladder   and   lungs  have  a 

right  and  left  in  the  mantle  cavity;  or  cerata,  the  similar  development  and  the  latter  has  developed 

dorsal   finger-like   processes   of   Nudibranchiata.  from  the  former.     Both  are  outgrowths  of  the 

Some  Pulmonata  have  become  adapted  for  aerial  alimentary    tract;    the    air-bladder    is    usually 

breathing.     In  this  case  the  mantle  cavity  is  formed  on  the  dorsal,  and  the  lung  on  the  ventral 

richly  supplied  with  blood  vessels  in  its  dorsal  side,  however.    The  point  at  which  the  air-blad- 

wall  and  gains  a  respiratory  aperture,  the  so-  der  arises  from  the  cesophagus  is  not  a  fixed  one, 

called  'lung.'  and  the  duct  which  connects  the  bladder  with 

Respiration  in  all  Crustacea  takes  place  in  the  oesophagus  may  remain  open,  may  be  reduced 
the  outer  integument.  In  small  Crustacea  there  to  a  solid  strand,  or  may  eventually  disappear 
are  no  specially  developed  respiratory  organs,  and  altogether.  In  the  last  case  the^  air-bladder 
respiration  is  performed  by  the  entire  body  sur-  probably  gets  its  contained  gas  from  its  own  wall, 
face.  In  the  large  Crustacea  certain  parts  of  The  air-bladder  always  lies  above  the  alimentary 
the  body  are  adapted  to  perform  this  function  tract.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  paired.  It  may  be 
more  actively  than  others.  To  fit  such  parts  transversely  constricted  to  form  several  divisions, 
of  the  body  for  a  respiratory  function  folds  of  or  coecal  processes  may  be  present.  The  internal 
the  integument  arise  and  the  soft  skin  of  the  folds  surface  of  the  air-bladder  of  fishes  may  be  spongy, 
is  functional  in  respiration.  When  this  fold  is  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  lungs  of  Dipnoi 
transformed  into  a  hard  shield,  it  serves  to  pro-  and  Amphibia.  The  lungs  of  some  of  the  Dipnoi 
tect  the  delicate  breathing  organs.  The  function  show  posteriorly  a  paired  condition,  although 
of  respiration  is  performed  in  most  Crustacea  anteriorly  there  is  only  one  part.  The  lungs  of 
by  the  thoracic  limbs.  Some  of  the  crabs  certain  Amphibia  (Menobranchus  and  Proteus) 
live  more  or  less  on  land  and  are  adapted  to  re-  are  lower  in  development  than  those  of  the  Dip- 
tain  water  in  the  branchial  cavity  and  to  breathe  noi  in  so  far  as  their  internal  surface  is  smooth, 
air  directly.  In  the  latter  case  the  part  of  the  In  reptiles  and  in  the  other  vertebrates  the  form 
branchial  cavity  that  functions  as  a  lung  has  its  of  the  lung  is  determined  by  that  of  the  body. 
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The  lungs  show  a  branched  system  of  bronchi. 
In  this  respect  the  lungs  of  crocodiles  and  some 
other  forms  show  a  decided  advance  over  those  of 
Amphibia.  The  lungs  of  birds  (q.v.)  are  in  con- 
nection with  large  sacs,  the  'air-sacs.'  These  air- 
sacs  fill  the  interstices  in  the  body  cavity,  pass 
between  the  muscles,  under  the  skin,  and  even 
into  the  hollow  bones. 

In  man  the  lungs  of  the  two  sides  are  not 
symmetrical;  the  right  lung  has  three  lobes,  the 
left  two.  They  are  connected  with  the  exterior 
by  the  air  passages  composed  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  trachea,  larynx,  and  windpipe.  This  sys- 
tem of  organs  arises  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
oesophagus  as  a  duct,  and  constricts  off  to  form 
a  distinct  tube.  The  separation  begins  anteriorly. 
The  lungs  arise  as  lateral  buds  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  furrow.  Cartilaginous  supports  first 
arise  in  Urodeles.  Definite  tracheae  appear  in 
Sirenia,  Amphiuma,  and  Gymnophiona.  The  car- 
tilaginous bands  take  on  the  form  of  half  rings 
first  in  the  Gymnophiona.  A  differentiated 
larynx  appears  in  the  Anura,  is  regulated  by 
muscles,  and  has  vocal  cords.  The  larynx  of 
reptiles  makes  no  advance  over  that  of  Anura, 
but  in  crocodiles  and  turtles  the  larnyx  is  im- 
bedded in  a  depression  of  the  hyoid.  The  thyroid 
cartilage  of  mammals  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  part  of  the  hyoid.  In  birds  two 
larynges  are  present,  the  lower  of  which,  the 
syrinx,  is  the  functional  voice  organ  and  is  re- 
stricted to  birds  alone. 

Consult:  Lang,  Text-Book  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  (London,  1801-96) ;  Weidersheim, 
adapted  by  W.  N.  Parker,  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates  (London,  1897). 

BESPOHDENT  (from  Lat.  respondere,  to 
answer,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  spondere, 
to  promise).  A  party  who  is  called  upon  to  an- 
swer in  proceedings  against  him  in  certain  courts. 
A  person  who  is  sued  in  an  admiralty  court,  or 
in  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity,  is  known  as  the 
respondent.  In  this  se^ise  the  term  corresponds 
to  the  word  defendant.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  one  who  opposes  an  appeal,  and  in  that  sense 
it  is  the  opposite  of  appellant  (q.v.).  In  the 
English  divorce  courts  the  defendant  is  known 
as  the  respondent.    See  Appeal. 

BESPOKDENTIA  (Neo-Lat,  from  Lat.  re- 
spondere, to  answer).  A  term  employed  in  mari- 
time law  to  denote  a  loan  of  money  on  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  and  conditioned 
to  be  paid  with  'maritime  interest'  when  the 
cargo  is  safely  delivered  at  the  port  to  which  it 
is  consigned.  A  respondentia  bond  is  commonly 
given  as  evidence  of  the  contract.  The  lender 
of  the  money  assumes  the  risk  that  the  goods 
may  be  lost  at  sea,  and  if  such  casualty  occurs 
he  loses  the  amount  he  has  advanced.  If  there 
is  a  partial  loss  the  lender  is  entitled  to  have 
the  goods  which  are  saved  sold  for  his  ben- 
efit. The  loan  is  practically  only  on  the  per- 
sonal security  of  the  borrower,  as  the  goods 
may  be  sold  by  the  latter  free  from  any  lien  at 
any  time  during  the  voyage  or  upon  their  arrival. 
The  advantage  which  accrues  to  the  lender  in 
consideration  of  the  unusual  risk  he  assumes  is 
that  he  may  contract  for  practically  any  rate  of 
interest  which  the  borrower  is  willing  to  pay. 
See  Bottomry;  Usury.  Consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  Admiralty  Law. 


res'sel,  Joseph  (1793-1857).  As 
Austrian  inventor,  born  at  Chrudim,  Bohemia, 
and  educated  at  Vienna  and  at  Mariabrunn.  In 
the  latter  place  he  studied  forestry,  and  from 
1817  until  his  death  he  held  various  posta  in  the 
Austrian  Department  of  Forestry,  being  stationed 
for  some  time  at  Triest.  Ressel  was  an  able  me- 
chanic and  invented  several  machines.  His  claims 
to  the  discovery  of  the  screw  propeller,  which  he 
did  not  patent,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  accident 
at  the  trial  trip  of  the  screw  steamboat,  rival 
those  of  Sauvage,  Ericsson,  Smith,  and  Wilson. 
Consult  Reitlinger,  Joseph  Ressel  (Vienna,  1863). 

BEST  (AS.  rest,  reset,  Goth.,  OHG.  rasia,  Ger. 
Rast,  rest;  ultimately  connected  with  Skt.  ram, 
to  rest,  to  rejoice).  In  music,  an  interval  of 
silence  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  movement 
between  one  sound  and  another.  With  the  use 
of  mensurable  music  (q.v.),  rests  began  to  be 
represented  by  regular  fixed  signs,  and  finally  the 
following  values  were  one  after  another  decided 
on: 
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Ultimately  the  tails  of  the  shorter  notes  were 
reversed  and  thus  our  present  rest  characters 
came  into  use.  The  following  are  the  principal 
rest  characters: 

Thirty- 
Whole.      Half.      Quarter.  Eighth.  Sixteenth,  second. 


m 


For  rests  of  a  number  of  bars,  it  is  now  usual 
to  draw  one  or  two  oblique  lines  across  the  staff, 
and  write  on  them  in  figures  the  number  of  meas- 
ures during  which  the  voice  or  instrument  is  to 
be  silent;  thus  6  in  common  time,  denotes 
a  rest  of  5  hpgJH  whole  notes.  A  rest, 
like  a  note,  rw  I  may  be  prolonged  by  one 
or  more  dots. 

BEST-CUBE.  A  system  of  treatment  inau- 
gurated about  1870,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
success  of  Prof.  Samuel  Jackson,  by  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  (Q.v.)  of  Philadelphia,  It  is  calculated 
"to  renew  the  vitality  of  feeble  people  by  a  com- 
bination of  entire  rest  and  excessive  feeding 
made  possible  by  passive  exercise  obtained 
through  the  steady  use  of  massage  and  electric- 
ity." The  cases  most  benefited  by  such  treatment 
are  those  of  women  who  are  'nervous/  thin,  and 
anemic,  partial  or  entire  invalids.  Seclusion 
from  relatives  and  friends;  absolute  rest  in  bed 
for  six  weeks  or  more;  neither  reading,  writing, 
nor  sewing,  and  often  not  raising  the  hand  or 
turning  over  in  bed  without  aid ;  massage  of  the 
entire  body  except  the  face  every  day  for  six 
weeks ;  the  use  of  the  induction  current  with  slow 
interruptions  over  the  whole  of  the  body  but  the 
face  and  neck  during  forty  to  sixty  minutes  each 
day;  together  with  large  quantities  of  milk, 
cocoa,  and  malt  extract  combine  to  make  up  the 
treatment.  While  rest-cure  is  especially  suitable 
to  the  thin,  it  also  benefits  cases  of  'fat  anemia' 
and  the  large  majority  of  neurasthenics.  It  has 
also   been   of   great  value   in   indigestion  and 
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alcoholism,  and  some  early  cases  of  tuberculosis.  RESTORATION  OF  PAINTINGS.  To  re- 
Rest-cure  is  employed  in  modified  form  by  many  store  a  painting  to  its  original  condition  is  a 
physicians.  Consult  Mitchell,  Fat  and  Blood  delicate  operation,  requiring  great  knowledge  and 
(Philadelphia,  1877).  skill.  By  the  operation  of  ignorant  restorers  of 
REST-HARROW.  A  popular  name  for  sev-  the  Pau8t  many  <>f  the  most  important  paintings 
eral  species  of  European  herbs  and  sub-shrubs  ha™ >  been  destroyed;  indeed I  it  11 >a  question 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminos«.    Common  rest-  ^^Jf^ 

harrow  (Ononis  arvensti)  is  sometimes  abundant  than  {""J  ltself-     *n  fo.nner  tunf  .Athe  Pr<*e88 

in  neglected  pastures,  but  is  easily  controlled  was  chiefly  one  of  repainting  and  it  was  then 

by  cultivation.    Yellow  rest-harrow,  or  goat's  rue  that  *??  *£*  ^mage  ^  d°ne'  eVen  tS^h 

(Ononis   Natrix),  is  sometimes  grown  for  or-  the  artist  himself  was  often  a  man  of  ability. 

namentw  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  modern  re- 

~„™,.„.~~«.,,      ..xx    ,_*       *               .  storer  is  to  remove  these  outer  coatings  of  paint. 

RESTIGOTTCHE,   rts'tt-giKfeh'.     A  river   in  Tne  firat  8tep  -m  the  process  of  restoration  is 

the  northwestern  part  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  to  clean  the  picture — i.e.  to  remove  the  coating  of 

forming  for  about  50  miles  the  boundary  between  dust  with  which  it  has  become  encrusted,  or  the 

that  province  and  the  Province  of  Quebec  (Map:  varnish  originally  applied,  which  in  the  course 

New  Brunswick,  B  2).    It  is  200  miles  in  length,  0f  time  becomes  dust  color  or  opaque.    The  usual 

and  falls  into  Chaleurs  Bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  process  is  to  dissolve  the  varnish  by  means  of 

Lawrence.    For  the  last  18  miles  it  is  navigable  brandy,  weak  alcohol,  or  some  similar  substance 

for  the  largest  ships.  applied  with  the  sponge,  oil  also  being  frequently 

RESTITUTION   (Lat.  restitutio,  from  resti-  applied  to  prevent  deleterious  action  upon  the 

ttiere,  to  restore,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  colors.    In  Germany  the  process  invented  by  the 

statuere,  to  place,  from  stare,  to  stand).    Inlaw,  celebrated   Bavarian   chemist   Max   von   Petten- 

return  to  the  rightful  owner  of  property  which  kofer   (q.v.)   is  often  applied,  which  consists  in 

has  been  unlawfully  detained.     The  term  is  ap-  subjecting  the  painting  to  cold  fumes  of  alcohol, 

plied  alike  to  cases  where  the  property  has  mere-  Unvarnished  paintings  are  in  like  manner  care- 

ly  been  converted  to  the  use  of  some  one  under  a  fully  washed  with  brandy,  vinegar,  or  some  simi- 

claim  of  title,  and  where  it  has  been  stolen.    In  lar  substance. 

the  United  States,  where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  The  transferring  of  a  painting  from  a  damaged 

identity  of  the  property,  the  issue  should  be  de-  canvas,  panel,  or  wall  is  effected  by  gluing  it  to 

cided  by  a  replevin  action.     ( See  Replevin  ;  Exe-  a  paper  plaque  fastened  on  gauze.     The  canvas 

cution.)     The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  res-  or  wood  is  then  carefully  removed  by  means  of 

toration  of  a  part  of  a  cargo  which  has  been  lost  instruments  and  chemicals,  and  the  painting  is 

by  jettison.    See  Maritime  Law.  glued  to  a  new  canvas,  after  which  the  paper  is 

RESTORATION   (Lat.  restaur  alio,  from  re-  "moved  from  the  surface  of  the  painting.     In 

staurare,  to  restore,  from  re-,  back  a^ain,  anew  «"  ,of   *J™6™  the   paper   is   rolled   upon   a 

+  'staurus,  Gk.  aravpk,  firmly  fixed,  stake;  con-  ?*»*",  wh^  the  plaster  is  being  removed  with 

nected  with  ttare,  toVtknd,  Skt.  sth&vara,  fixed,  a  .ch*eL   ,The  "touching  of  the  parts  of  the 

&tha    to  stand)       A  term  emnloved  in  the  his-  Pamtin8  damaged  during  the  restoration   with 

V     *   f  i?    i     a       a  v       employed  in  tne  nis  d      color  .g  ftn  important  pToce3B   which  shouid 

tory  of  England  and  France  in  connection  with  ^fo^^  to  m&t  skiU&\  h^     The     la8S 

the  reestablishment  of  monarchal  government  ,ates          ^  instead  of  varnigh       mogt  ^ 

In   England   it   is   applied  to   the   accession  of  f__  ^n^,.^   +i,«««i»  a„n^;™.  „„  „  ««v4-««+;,«,  *« 

Charlesg  II.     In  VnEL  the  term  is  applied  to  ?£  £tL\^ 

the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814,  after  the  J?*  P£^gi. nal*  ™££SZ  l? &•  J^S  k5 

abdication  of  Napoleon  (First  Restoration),  and  ft*^U&f?*  ^Ltf*           °f  the  pi°tUre  ** 

after  the  'Hundred  Days'  in  1815  (Second  Rector-  their  reflec^ve  powers, 

ation).  RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE,  Contracts  in. 

RESTORATIONISTS.  A  sect  which,  under  *t  has  always  been  regarded  as  contrary  to  the 
a  new  name,  has  revived  a  very  ancient  doctrine,  Policv  of  the  common  law  that  one  should  de- 
which  has  found  advocates  at  all  times  since  the  Pnve  himself  of  the  right  to  engage  in  business 
days  of  Origen  ( q.v. ) .  One  of  the  most  remark-  or  trade,  and  all  contracts  entered  into  for  that 
able  doctrines  of  that  Father  was  his  belief  of  a  purpose  have  with  certain  limitations  been  re- 
general  apokatastasis,  or  'restoration'  of  all  garded  as  illegal  and  consequently  null  and  void, 
things,  in  which,  after  a  purgation  proportioned  Thus  a  contract  that  one  would  never  engage  in 
to  the  various  moral  conditions  of  their  souls  at  hl8  business  or  trade  within  ten  miles  of  London 
the  time  of  death,  all  men,  however  wicked,  and  wa8  deemed  valid  and  enforceable,  but  a  contract 
all  the  evil  angels,  even  Lucifer  himself,  would  not  to  engage  in  any  particular  trade  or  business 
be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God,  and  reunited  to  *»  England  for  five  years  was  considered  illegal 
Him  in  heaven.  This  doctrine  was  condemned  at  as  against  public  policy.  The  later  tendency  of 
the  time,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  rejected  the  English  courts  is  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
by  the  churches  of  the  East  as  well  as  of  the  contract  by  its  reasonableness  in  view  of  all  the 
West.  The  doctrine  has  been  renewed  in  more  circumstances  of  the  case  irrespective  of  any 
than  one  form  since  the  Reformation  by  various  arbitrary  rule  as  to  time  and  space.  The  early 
classes,  who  have  taken  the  name  of  Universalists  decisions  of  the  United  States  followed  the  early 
(q.v.).  The  particular  title  of  Restorationists  rule  of  the  English  courts.  Later  decisions  rec- 
was  given  in  the  United  States  to  the  followers  of  ognize  that  the  United  States  constitute  prac- 
the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  (q.v.),  who,  in  addition  tically  one  country  for  purposes  of  trade,  and 
to  the  tenet  above  explained,  held  that  all  retribu-  consequently  do  not  hold  contracts  in  restraint 
tion  is  confined  to  this  life,  and  taught  that  at  of  trade  invalid  when  the  restraint  extends  over 
the  resurrection  all  men  will  be  admitted  to  ever-  an  entire  State,  or  indeed  over  nearly  all  of  the 
lasting  happiness.  United  States.    The  Sherman  Act  of  1887,  which 
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is  applicable,  however,  only  to  persons  and  cor-  restoration  of  man  after  death  to  the  full  pos- 

porations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  forbids  session  of  his  powers  and  faculties.    In  one  form 

pools  or  combinations  for  the  division  of  traffic,  or  another,  this  conception  is  found  among  Maz- 

The  modern  tendency  in  the  United  States  is,  as  dayasnians,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans, 

in  England,  to  make  the  test  of  reasonableness  As  to  the  time,  manner,  and  subjects  of  the  fu- 

of  the  restraint  depend  on  the  character  of  the  ture  change  there  has  been  much  difference  of 

business   and  the   special   circumstances   of   the  opinion.    While  the  prevailing  view  has  generally 

case.    Contracts  for  the  purpose  of  creating  so-  been  that  the  dead  will  rise  simultaneously  on 

called  corners  in  the  market  of  any  commodity  the  last  day,  there  are  great  religious  teachers 

of  general  or  necessary  use  have  always  been  who  have  regarded  the  resurrection  as   taking 

hela  void  as  unlawfully  restraining  trade,  and  place  in  the  case  of  each   person  immediately 

contracts  unreasonably  in  restraint  of  commerce  upon  death.    The  resurrection  has  been  conceived 

are   deemed  void   on   the  same   principle.     See  of  as  an  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  death;  a 

Tbubtb.  reanimation  of  the  body;   a  restoration  of  the 

Congress,  acting  under  the  constitutional  power  body  by  the  coming  together  of  the  particles  that 
to  regulate  commerce,  has  passed  an  act  known  constituted  it  at  the  moment  of  death;  a  crea- 
as  the  Sherman  Act  ( 26  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  tion  of  a  new  body  in  harmony  with  the  perfected 
200)  declaring  that  all  contracts  and  combina-  spiritual  character;  a  clothing  of  the  departed 
tions  in  restraint  of  interstate  or  international  spirit  with  a  spiritual  body  descending  from 
commerce  are  illegal  and  void.  In  construing  heaven;  or  a  development  of  the  germ  of  a 
these  statutes  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  spiritual  organism  already  existing  within  the 
has  held  that  all  contracts  directly  restraining  physical  body  before  death.  Some  have  main- 
commerce,  interstate  or  international,  whether  tained  that  all  men,  regardless  of  nationality,  re- 
such  restraint  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  are  ligious  belief,  or  character,  will  be  raised  from  the 
illegal,  thus  changing  the  common-law  rule,  that  dead,  while  others  have  held  that  only  members 
the  restraint  must  be  unreasonable  in  order  to  of  a  particular  nation,  the  adherents  of  a  certain 
invalidate  the  contract.  See  Conspiracy;  Com-  form  of  religion,  or  the  possessors  of  a  good  char- 
bination;  Commerce;  Monopoly;  Strike;  acter  will  be  deemed  worthy  to  share  in  the 
Trusts.  resurrection. 

Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Con-        Whether  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  originated 

tract  ;  and  Jolly,  Contracts  in  Restraint  of  Trade  with   Zarathushtra,   already   existed    before   his 

(2d  ed.,  London,  1900)  ;  Matthews,  Covenants  in  time  in  Iran,  or  was  developed  by  his  disciples 

Restraint   of  Trade    (London,    1893) ;    Shelling,  cannot  be   determined   with   certainty.      In    its 

Trusts  and  Monopolies  (Boston,  1893) ;  Stickney,  most  concrete  form  it  is  met  in  the  later  parts 

State  Control  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (1897).  of  the  Avesta  (q.v.)  and  in  the  Bundahish.  Here 

BESTBEPO,      ra-str&'po,      Jose      Manuel  a11  men  are  to  **  raised  on  the  last  day  by  the 

(C.1775-C.1860).     A   South   American   historian  Saoshyant -(q.v.),  or  Saviour,  and  those  who  are 

and  politician,  born  in  New  Granada    (Colom-  livin8  at  that  time  are  to  be  endowed  with  im- 

bia).     He  wrote   Historia  de  la  revolucion  de  mortality,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  being  brought 

la  republic*  de  Colombia  (1827),  which  includes  together  from  the  different  elements  in  the  course 

an  appendix  containing  several   original   docu-  of  fifty-seven  years.     It  is  on  the  whole  most 

ments.    As  he  took  a  personal  part  in  the  events  probable  that  there  existed  a  popular  belief  in  a 

described,  the  work  has  an  especial  value,  and  it  future  resurrection  already  before  the  time  of 

is  written  in  a  judicious  and   impartial  style.  Zarathushtra.     The  custom  of  leaving  the  dead 

Restrepo  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Bolivar.  in  the  fleld  to  be  consumed  by  wild  beasts,  with- 

.   BESTBICTIVTS  Omiim     Covenants  £JK5^.  "^Ji  £hV£S£  ££ 

in  conveyances  which  bind  the  purchaser  to  use  Beem  to    ^^  ance8tral  mH  and  ^  hope  %r 

the  land  conveyed  thereby  in  some  particular  way,  ^mortality,  the  unimpeded  return  of  the  body 

or  which  prohibit  him  from  making  use  of  it  for  to  the  difjerent  a^^  0f  nature  apparently 

certain  designated  purposes.     Common  examples  ^^  the  worghip  of  ancestral  spirits  lesla  mat- 

of  such  covenants   are:   the   restrictive  clauses  ter  of  ceremony,  and  in  connection  with  the  idea 

in  deeds  prohibiting  purchasers  from   bui  ding  of  a  coming  destruction  and  renovation  of  the 

beyond  an  imaginary  'house  line'  on  the  land,  world   led  fhe  Iranian  mind  to  expect  a  reeon- 

that  is,  within  a  certain  distance  from  the  street;  8truction  of  each  human  being  fromits  eonstit- 

oriAWE"b,I¥  »L  chara?*er1  °f  thebuildings  uent  parts  scattered  among  the  elements.    That 

which  they  shall  be  permitted  to  erect  thereon.  thi8  o,.CWTei  ,t  a  very  early  period  is  rendered 

Restrictive  covenants  create  equitable  easements  probabie  by  the  emphasis  put  upon  the  future 

"J  laZ°l  ?l the  0wneI  °f  *•?,  and  ^JS?  ^T,fl£  We  l>7  ■»«  I™***  P«>p!«»  as  the  Scythians 
of  which  they  are  made ;  and  "run  with  the  and  "  fmd  the  xhracians,  who  mlist  have  left  the  coin- 
that  is,  continue  to  operate  in  tow  of  all  sub-  mon  home  at  a  remote  epoch.  We  have  positive 
sequent  owners  of  that  land.  It  is  by  restrictive  evjdence  that  this  doctrine  was  taught  in  the 
covenants  that  the  character  of  the  improvements  Achasmenian  period  in  a  work  of  Theopompus, 
on  real  estate  in  suburban  towns  and  additions  the  historian  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  used  and 
is  fixed.  The  class  of  people,  the  character  and  quoted  bv  Diogenes  Laertius,  iEneas  of  Gaza,  and 
minimum  cost  price  of  buildings  and  the  pur-  pr00ably  Plutarch.  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
poses  for  which  they  may  be  used  may  thus  be  proDaWy  also  heard  of  it,  though  they  emphasised 
regulated.  Consult  Washburn  On  Real  Property,  „niy  the  belief  in  immortality  on  the  part  of  the 
and  On  Easements;  Jones  on  Easement*.  Persians. 

BESTJBBECTION    (Lat.    resvrrectio,    from        In  early  Hebrew  thought  there  is  no  trace  of 

resuraere,  to  rise  again,  from  re-,  back  again,  this  conception.    It  is  unknown  alike  to  prophets, 

anew  -f-  surgere,  surrigere,  subrigere,  to  rise,  legislators,  and   poets.     The   third   chapter  of 

from  sub,  under  +  regere,  to  direct,  rule).    The  Genesis  no  doubt  reflects  the  attitude  of  huge 
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circles  in  Israel;  if  man  had  been  allowed  to  re-  hoth  111  b  distinctly  states  that  "the  people  of  the 
main  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  he  might  have  con-  land  [i.e.  the  unlearned]  shall  not  be  raised  to 
tinned  his  existence  indefinitely  by  the  magic  life."  Before  the  third  century  a.d.  the  resurrec- 
virtue  of  the  life-giving  fruit ;  but  as  he  was  tion  is  always  a  work  of  God  Himself.  But  Rabbi 
driven  out  of  the  garden,  he  returns  to  dust  and  Samuel  taught  in  the  name  of  Rabbi  Jonathan 
is  no  more.  Nevertheless,  the  survival  of  an-  that  the  righteous  would  raise  the  dead  {Peso- 
cestral  worship  and  necromancy  shows  that  to  ckim,  68).  Later  it  was  held  by  many  teachers 
many  minds  there  were  exceptional  personalities  that  the  Messiah  would  raise  the  dead.  The  gen- 
rising  above  the  average  lot  of  the  shades  in  eral  opinion  was  that  resurrection  would  occur 
Sheol  (q.v),  still  possessing  high  rank,  power  in  Palestine.  Even  the  Jews  who  had  died  out- 
over  the  living,  and  supernatural  insight.  The  side  of  the  holy  land  were  supposed  to  be  led 
valley  of  bones  in  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  does  not  sug-  through  subterranean  passages  to  Palestine, 
gest,  but  rather  precludes,  familiarity  with  the  where  they  were  to  be  raised  {Pesiktah  rabbath 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection.  In  Job  xix.  25-27  the  i. ) .  Many  supposed  that  of  the  human  body  one 
text  has  evidently  suffered  much  in  transmission,  bone  would  never  molder  into  dust,  and  that 
but  the  whole  trend  of  the  thought  clearly  shows  from  this  'almond  of  the  spine,'  or  os  sacrum, 
that  there  can  be  no  reference  to  either  a  life  the  resurrection  body  would  be  formed  (Be- 
beyond  or  a  resurrection.    The  possibility  of  such  reahith  rabba  xxviii.). 

a  return  to  life  is  emphatically  denied  in  chapter  There  probably  never  was  a  time  when  the 
xiv.  The  first  reference  in  Hebrew  literature  belief  in  a  resurrection  was  universally  held  in 
to  the  resurrection  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Dan-  Israel.  While  it  was  championed  in  one  form 
iel,  written  in  b.c.  165.  According  to  Daniel  xii.  or  another  by  the  Pharisaic  party,  it  was  strong- 
2,  some  of  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust  are  to  be  ly  opposed  in  many  circles.  It  is  not  known  or 
raised.  Evidently  the  Maccabean  martyrs  and  accepted  by  the  authors  of  Ecclesiasticus,  Judith, 
the  apostates  are  intended.  An  apocalypse  writ-  Tobit,  and  I.  Maccabees,  and  it  is  of  course  em- 
ten  c.  110  b.c.  and  preserved  in  Isaiah  xxvi.  de-  phatically  denied  by  Ecclesiastes.  The  Sadducees 
clares  that  Yahweh's  dead  shall  live  and  his  adhered  to  the  old  idea  of  Sheol  and  rejected  the 
dead  bodies  shall  arise,  for  his  dew  is  a  dew  of  doctrine  of  a  resurrection.  The  Samaritans  seem 
healing  and  the  earth  shall  cast  forth  the  dead,  to  have  maintained  the  same  attitude  in  earlier 
Whether  all  Israelites  are  meant  is  uncertain,  times,  though  they  subsequently  accepted  the 
Within  the  canonical  Old  Testament  these  are  the  doctrine.  (See  Samaritans.)  The  Essenes 
only  passages  that  show  an  acquaintance  with  the  cherished  a  view  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
doctrine.  How  long  before  the  year  B.C.  165  it  soul  and  the  future  life  closely  resembling  that  of 
became  known  in  Israel  we  have  no  means  of  de-  the  Pythagoreans,  ultimately  due  to  Indian  or 
termining.  In  the  earliest  part  of  the  Book  of  Persian  influences,  according  to  which  the  soul 
Enoch,  written  c.108  b.c,  there  is  an  allusion  to  has  existed  before  birth  and  will  exist  eternally 
some  who  are  neither  slain  on  the  judgment  day  after  its  bondage  to  the  body  is  ended.  A  similar 
nor  raised  from  the  place  of  torture  (xxii.  13).  view  was  held  by  Jewish  Gnostics.  Where  Greek 
The  resurrection  is  apparently  limited  to  right-  thought  prevailed  the  idea  of  immortality  (q.v.) 
eous  Israelites.  This  is  clearly  the  conception  in  was  accepted  rather  than  that  of  a  resurrection. 
Enoch  xci.  10 ;  xcii.  3-5,  written  c.88  B.C. ;  in  the  This  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
Psalter  of  Solomon  iii.  12,  xiii.  11,  xiv.  9,  xv.  13,  mon  iii.  1-9,  iv.  7,  v.  16,  vi.  20;  IV.  Maccabees 
written  c.60  B.C.;  in  II.  Maccabees  vii.  9,  14,  23,  xvii.  5,  18,  xviii.  3;  and  Philo,  De  vita  Moats 
29,  36,  xii.  43,  44,  written  c.20  a.d.;  and  in  the  ii.  633,  De  Abr.  385;  De  Somn.  586;  De  miffra- 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Jude  xxv.,  tione  407,  but  also  in  Palestinian  works  like 
and  probably  originally  in  Benjamin  x.  A  num-  Jubilees  xxiii.,  xxv.,  and  Slavonic  Enoch  lxv.  8, 
ber  of  apocalyptic  works  written  apparently  in  9,  10,  lxvi.  7.  Even  where  the  term  was  kept,  the 
the  reign  of  Domitian  seem  to  contemplate  a  uni-  idea  of  a  resuscitation  of  the  physical  body  was 
versal  resurrection.  This  is  most  clearly  the  case  abandoned,  as  by  Josephus  (cf.  especially  Bel. 
with  IV.  Ezra  vii.  32;  probably  also  with  Baruch  Jud.  iii.  8,  5)  for  the  thought  of  an  endowment 
xiii.  7,  1.  2,  li.  1  (though  in  xxx.  the  resurrection  with  a  spiritual  organism.  As  a  result  of  con- 
is  limited  to  the  just) ,  and  with  Enoch  li.  In  the  tact  with  Arabic  learning,  there  was  an  unmis- 
Apocalypse  of  Moses,  which  in  reality  is  a  life  of  takable  tendency  to  substitute  the  doctrine  of  a 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  resurrection  of  the  whole  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  for  that  of  a 
human  race  is  clearly  taught  (x.,  xiii.,  xxviii.,  resurrection  of  Israel  only.  It  was  not  wrongly 
xii.,  xliii. ) ,  the  addition  "all  that  are  a  holy  peo-  that  Maimonides  was  accused  of  having  set  aside 
pie"  in  xiii.  being  probably  an  interpolation ;  also  completely  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  in  his 
in  Sibylline  Oracles  ii.  214-237,  written  c.200  a.d.  More  Nebuchin  or  "Guide  of  the  Erring."  Mod- 
The  prevailing  view,  however,  in  the  Talmudic  ern  Judaism  has  been  largely  determined  in  this 
and  Midrashic  period  was  that  the  heathen  would  as  in  other  respects  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  whose 
not  rise  from  the  dead,  but  that  the  resurrection  work,  Ph&don  oder  iiber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
would  be  only  for  the  righteous.  Whether  this  Beele  (1767),  made  a  profound  impression  on 
would  include  all  Israelites  was  a  mooted  ques-  his  age. 

tion,  the  opinion  being  frequently  expressed  that  The  attitude  of  Jesus  on  this  question  cannot 
some  classes  would  be  excluded.  Thus  the  be  determined  with  certainty.  Aside  from  Luke 
Mishna  tract  Sanhedrin  xi.  1  excludes  from  the  xiv.  14,  which,  if  genuine,  shows  that  Jesus 
world  to  come  those  who  deny  the  resurrection  looked  forward  to  a  recompense  at  the  resurrec- 
of  the  dead  and  the  divine  origin  of  the  law  as  tion  of  the  just,  there  is  but  one  saying  of  His 
well  as  the  Epicureans,  while  it  records  the  opin-  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that  has  any  di- 
ions  of  Rabbi  Akibah,  who  excluded  also  those  rect  relation  to  the  subject.  This  is  found  vari- 
reading  non-canonical  books,  and  of  Abba  Shaul,  ously  reported  in  Matthew  xxii.  23-32,  Mark  xii. 
who  added  any  person  pronouncing  properly  the  18-27,  and  Luke  xx.  27-38.  Jesus  evidently  re- 
name of  Yahweh   (see  Jehovah),  and  Kethub-  jects  the  view  of  the  Sadduceea  on  the  ground 
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that  they  do  not  understand  the  Scriptures  and    part  of  Christian  thought  that  the  resurrection 

fail  to  appreciate  the  power  of  God.     On  the  naturally  lost  its  vital  significance,  and  it  has 

other  hand,  lie  clearly  does  not  accept  the  cur-  practically  held  no  place  in  the  great  systems  of 

rent  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  on  the  philosophy  elaborated  by  Christian  thinkers  in 

last  day,  since  He  based  His  argument  for  the  fact  modern  times. 

that  the  dead  are  raised  on  the  words  of  Yahweh         The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  adopted 

to  Moses  in  which  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  by  Mohammed  from  Jewish  or  Christian  sources 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.     The  point  and  adhered  to  both  by  Sunnites  and  Shiites.    It 

of  the  argument  is  that,  according  to  the  Scrip-  was  subjected  to  grave  doubts  by  Moslem  think- 

tures,  these  patriarchs  were  addressed  as  living  era  in  the  times  of  the  Bagdad  caliphate,  but  is 

several  centuries  after  their  death,  and  therefore  to-day  generally  accepted. 

must  have  been  raised  from  the  dead ;  and  the  nat-  Bibliography.  Soderblom,  La  vie  future  dans 
ural  inference  is  that  Jesus  believed  in  a  spiritual  ^  Mazdeisme  (Paris,  1901) ;  Stave,  Ueber  den 
resurrection  by  which  those  to  whom  God  stands  Einfluss  den  Parsismu*  auf  das  Judentum  (Haar- 
m  relation  as  their  God  are  immediately  after  lem,  1898) ;  Tiele,  Geschiedenis  van  den  gods- 
death  raised  into  life  to  be  in  His  presence  for-  dienst  in  de  oudheid  (Amsterdam,  1896-1901); 
ever.  Concerning  those  who  shall  be  accounted  Bdklen,  Die  Verwondtschaft  der  judisch-christ- 
worthy  to  share  in  the  resurrection,  He  further  lichen  mit  der  parsischen  Eschatologie  fGottingen, 
stated  His  conviction  that  they  would  neither  1902);  Bertholdt,  De  Christologia  Judeeorum 
marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  be  like  the  (Erlangen,  1811) ;  Bottcher,  De  Inferis  Rebusque 
angels.  His  warning,  "Fear  ye  him  who  is  able  Po8t  Mortem  Futuris  esc  Hebrworum  et  Qrwcorum 
after  he  has  killed  to  slay  both  body  and  soul  Opinionibus  (Dresden,  1846) ;  Schultz,  Alttesta- 
in  Gehenna,"  also  seems  to  indicate  that  He  lira-  mentliche  Theologie  (GSttingen,  1869) ;  id.,  in 
Red  the  resurrection  to  those  who  should  be  ac-  Jahrbucher  fur  deutsche  Theologie  {Goths.,  1867) ; 
counted  worthy.    See  Gehenna;  Hell.  Dillmann,  Handbuch  der  all  testament  lichen  The- 

A  new  assurance  of  a  resurrection  to  a  blessed  0iogie    (Leipzig,    1895)  ;    Smend,   Lehrbuch   der 

life  beyond  was  given  to  those  who  became  con-  alttestamentlichen   Religionsgeschichte    (2d   ed., 

vmced  that  Jesus  had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  Freiburg,    1899) ;    Stahelin,    in  Jahrbucher  fur 

Unless  it  can  be  proved  that  certain  of  the  older  deutsche  Theologie   (Gotha,   1874) ;  Drummond, 

Epistles  ascribed  to  Paul  are  not  genuine,  there  The  Jewish  Messiah   (London,   1877)  ;   Stanton, 

is  positive  evidence  that  not  much  more  than  ?he  Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah  (Edinburgh, 

twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus  a  glorious  1886) ;  Charles,  A  Critical  History  of  the  Doc- 

figure  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Paul   and  was  trine  of  a  Future  Life  (London,  1901) ;  WOnsche, 

identified  by  him  as  the  crucified  Nazarene  and  in  Jahrbucher  fur  protestantische  Theologie 
that  Paul  had  heard  of  similar  visions  seen  by     (Leipzig,   1888);   Castelli,  in  Jewish  Quarterly 

Peter,  James,  and  others  (I.  Cor.  xv.  4-8).    This  Review   (London,  1889) ;  Atzberger,  Die  christ- 

conviction  revolutionized  Paul's  life  and  caused  uche  Eschatologie    (Munich,    1890);    Schwally, 

him  to  see  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  guar-  Dae   Leben   nach   dem    Tode    (Giessen,    1892) ; 

antee  of  an  eternal  life  and  the  sole  reason  for  Tausch,  in  Jahrbucher  fur  protestantische  The- 

righteous  conduct  in  this  life.    While  the  impor-  ologie  (Brunswick,  1891)  ;  Stade,  Oeschichte  des 

tant  passage  in  I.  Corinthians  xv.  contains  no  in-  Volkes  Israel    (2d  ed.,  Berlin,   1889)  ;   SchOrer, 

timation  of  an  empty  tomb,  and  cannot  be  pressed  Oeschichte  des  judischen  Volkes,  vol.  ii.  (3d  ed., 

as  proving  a  physical  resurrection  or  an  appear-  Leipzig,    1898) ;    Zeller,    in    Theologische  Jahr- 

ance  to  women,  the  earliest  Gospels,  Matthew  and  bucher  (Tubingen,  1847) ;  Gfrorer,  Philo  und  die 

Mark,  written  in  the  main  before  the  end  of  the  alexandrinische   Theosophie    (Stuttgart,    1831); 

first  century,  suggest  that  Jesus  first  appeared  to  Qrfitz,   Oeschichte  der  Juden    (3d  ed.,  Leipzig, 

His  disciples  in  Galilee,  and  that  some  women  1896) ;  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestament- 

had   found   the  tomb   empty,   but  said  nothing  lichen    Theologie     (Freiburg,     1897);     Strauss, 

about  this  because  of  fear.     The  later  Gospels,  Leben  Jesu  (Bonn,  1835) ;  Keim,  Oeschichte  J esu 

Luke  and  John,  make  Jerusalem  the  place  of  the  von  Nazara [Zurich,  1867)  ;  Borndt,  Evangelisehe 

first  appearance  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  and  Oeschichte    (Leipzig,    1893)  ;    Reville,   Jesus  de 

strongly  emphasize  the  physical  character  of  the  Nazareth  (Paris,  1897) ;  N.  Schmidt,  The  Son  of 

resurrection  body  while  ascribing  to  it  functions  Man  and  ihe  8on  of  0od  in  Modem  Theology 

impossible  to  a  physical  body.  (New  York>   1903)  ;   Bousset,  Die  Religion  des 

In  the  conflict  with ^Gnosticism,  which  denied  judentums     (Berlin,      1903);     Harnack,     Das 

the  resurrection,  the  Church  found  it  necessary  ap08tolische  Olaubensbekenntniss  (Berlin,  1892) ; 

to  give  added  emphasis  to  the  resurrection  of  the  j£    DognXengeschichte  (Berlin,  1898)  ;  Barnard, 

fic^h     Hence  the  earlier  creeds,  which  simply  af-  article    "Resurrection,"    in   the   Hastings   Bible 

firmed  a  belief  in  a  resurrection  or  an  eternal  Dictionary   (New  York,  m2). 
life,  were  gradually  changed  into  the  formula 

'the    resurrection    of   the    flesh,'    found    in    the        RESURRECTION.    A  sombre  and  powerful 

Apostles'  Creed.     Since  the  thought  of  a  resur-  n0vel  by  Tolstoy  (1899),  treating  of  the  prob- 

rection  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good  sporadi-  iems  of  Russian  life  of  to-day,  and  arraigning 

cally  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (as  in  John  especially  the   Russian  judicial   prison  system, 

v.  28,  Acts  xxiv.  16,  Heb.  vi.  2,  Rev.  xx.  13),  the  The  theme  is  the  repentance  of  a  nobleman  who 

idea  of  an  interval  between  a  first  resurrection  of  M  a  juryman  is  called  on  to  try  a  girl  whom 

believers  and  a  second  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  he  na<I  previously  ruined.     Impressed  with  the 

mankind  developed,  and  was  especially  cherished  injU8tice  of  their  relative  conditions,  he  gives  up 

by  those  who  looked  forward  to  a  thousand-year  hia  life  to  atonement  with  the  result  that  both 

period  of  Messianic  rule.    See  Millennium.  he  aild  hia  victim  are  regenerated. 

Through  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  the  ^^ 

doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  human         RESURRECTION   PLANT.      See  Rose  0¥ 

soul   (see  Immortality)  became  so  important  a  Jericho. 
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RESUSCITATION  (Lat.  resuscitatio,  from  of  singing  parte  too  low  for  him,  and  acting  upon 
resuscitare,  to  raise  again,  revive,  from  re-,  back  the  advice  of  Sbriglia,  he  retired  from  the  stage, 
again,  anew  +  suscitare,  to  raise,  from  sua-,  and  prepared  himself  in  a  tenor  repertoire.  On 
nub-,  up,  under  +  eitare,  to  call,  rouse) .  The  the  completion  of  two  years  of  stud;  he  made  his 
revival  of  the  apparently  dead.  The  apparently  second  debut  before  the  public,  in  1879,  this 
dead  to  whom  efforts  to  restore  are  of  use  are  time  in  the  tenor  role  of  Robert  le  Diable,  at 
those  asphyxiated  by  drowning,  by  breathing  Madrid.  His  success  was  instantaneous,  and 
illuminating  gas,  or  by  suffocation,  and  those  his  career  a  continuous  artistic  triumph.  His 
suffering  from  syncope  or  the  effects  of  electric-  repertoire  includes  Faust,  Lohengrin,  L'Afri- 
ity.  In  syncope,  or  fainting,  the  head  and  heart  oaine,  Aufa,  Le  Cut  {written  for  him  by  Masse- 
should  be  placed  on  a  low  level,  while  the  lower  net),  Leu  Huguenots,  Elaine,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
extremities  are  elevated.  If  this  manipulation  and  Tristan.  He  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
is  not  rapidly  successful,  respiration  may  be  most  artistic  singers  and  actors  known  to  the 
excited  by  sprinkling  the  face  suddenly  with  operatic  stage.  Since  1891  both  De  Readies 
water  and  applying  to  the  nostrils  some  pungent  have,  with  short  interruptions,  been  favorite 
volatile  substance  such  as  spirits  of  camphor  or  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Corn- 
weak  ammonia.     Victims  of  electric  shock  may  pany  in  New  York. 

sometimes  be  resuscitated  by  the  use  of  artificial  BETAXNEB.    (from  Lat.  retinere,  to  retain, 

respiration   by  means   of   Gibbons's   instrument.  noid  fc^  from  M.f  baf&  again,  anew  +  teners, 

This  consists  of  two  bellows  so  arranged  that  one  to  hold).    The  employment  of  an  attorney,  coun- 

pumps  air  into  the  lungs  through  a  nostril  while  Mlor   or  other  )e„[  practitioner,  to  prosecute  or 

the   other   exhausts   the    lungs   of   respired   air.  defend  an  action,  or  represent  a  person,  in   bis 

In  the  case  of  asphyxiation  from  inhaling  either  professional  capacity.     It  is  not  necessary  that 

illuminating  gas   or   carbonic   dioxide,   artificial  .  retainer  ^  &  writing;  a  mere  verbal  request 

respiration    should   be   employed   together   with  ig   sufficiellt.     Upon  being  retained  an  attorney 

administration   of   oxygen   through    the   nostril.  hafl  full  power B  Incidental  to  professional  repre- 

Apparently  drowned  persons  may  often  be  re-  gentation.     The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  fee 

suscitated   by   syphoning   the   water   out  of  the  ^  to  ,  legftl  practitioner  for  his  services,  usu- 

stomach  and  then  using  artificial  respiration  and  ally  in  advance   and  constituting  only  a  part  of 

keeping  the  body  warm  by  means  of  artificial  hi/ whole  fee.    See  Axroiunre;  CouKSKLoiiT 

heat.     See  Hiix,  Marshall;  Rmptbatioh,  Ae-  The  act  0f  an  executor,  to  whom  the  estate  is 

HF1C1AL.  in  debt,   in   retaining  in  his   bands   a   sufficient 

BMBKB,  resh'ke,  Edouabd  i>e   (1856— ).     A  amount  to  satisfy  his  claim,  is  also  technically 

Polish  opera  singer,  brother  of  Jean  de  Resxke,  known  as  retainer, 

born    at    Warsaw.      After    studying    with    his  RETAINER.     See  Liveby. 

brother,    he    received    instruction    from    Giaffel,  BETATNING  WALLS.   Walls  built  to  retain 

Stoller,  Coletti    and  Sbriglia.    Originally  he  had  MTfh   or   otner   ineoherent    substances    in   posi- 

studied   scientific   farming    in    Silesia,    and   had  tion8   ond   formB  wnichi   without  such   artificial 

devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  family  estates.  tid|  they  rouM  not  maintain.   Most  earths,  if  left 

It   was  at  the  suggestion  of  Jean,   then   in  the  to  themselves,  will  not  stand  with  vertical  sides, 

first  flush  of  his  success    that  he  took  up  the  but  will  faU  or  fllide  down  ^^  they  „g1]lne 

study  of  music.     He  made  his   first  public  ap-  8    ^jUm    giope_     The   angle    wbich   tniB   g,™ 

pearance   in    1870   at   the   Itahens   in   Paris,  as  makes  with  the  horizontal!.   ~"      "             '       ' 

the  King  in  Verdi's  Aido,  which  was  so  sue-  npoe^'  and  it  v 
cessful  that  Massenet  intrusted  to  him  the 
creation  of  Le  roi  de  Lahore  at  La  Sea  la  in 
Milan.  From  1880  to  1884  he  sang  with  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  Company  in  London,  where 
he  became  famous  as  one  of  the  greatest  dra- 
matic bassos  of  his  time. 


E,  Jbah  de   (1853 — ).     A  Polish  dra- 
matic   tenor,    born    at    Warsaw.      Through    the  rlffiyy 
influence    of    his     father,    a     prominent     State                      ■   pBiV 
official,   and   his   mother,   who  was   possessed  of 
remarkable  musical  talent,  he  saw  much  of  the 

world's  great  artists,  the  family  salon  possessing  the  material,  the  amount  of  water  it  contains, 

an  attraction  for  the  most  celebrated  musicians  etc.     The  same  earth  will  have  different  angles 

of  the  day.     When  but  twelve  years  of  age,  De  of    repose    under    different   conditions.      In    the 

ResEke    was    singing    in    the    Cathedral,    where  accompanying  figure,  E  represents  a  section  of  a 

the  quality  Of  his  voice  aroused  the  interest  of  mass  of  earth  which  it  is  desired  to  retain  by  the 

the  city.     Afterwards  he  took  up  the  profession  wall    ABDC.         If   the    line    BG    represent   the 

of  law,  and  obtained  his  degree  and  license.    But  angle  of  repose,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  duty 

the  attraction  of  music  proved  too  strong,  and  he  of  the  retaining  wall  is  to  keep  in  position  the 

began  to  studv  for  the  stage  under  Ciaffei  and  wedge-shaped  mass  of  earth   ABG.     This   mass 

Cotogni.     In  1874  he  made  his  debut  at  Venice,  tends  to  destroy  the  retaining  wall,  (1)  by  over- 

as  Alfonso  in  La  Favorita,  under  the  name  of  turning  it  by  rotation  along  the  front  edge  D; 

De    Reschi.      Soon    afterwards    he    appeared    in  (2)  by  the  crushing  of  the  stone  along  the  front 

London  in  the  same  rOle,  where  the  critics  com-  edge;  and  (S)  by  sliding  the  wall  forward  on  its 

plained  that  his   voice   lacked   the  deep   quality  base,  DB,  or  along  some  horizontal  plane  above 

and  resonance  of  a  barytone.     He  attained  con-  the   base.      In   designing   a    retaining   wall   the 

siderable    celebrity,    however,    but    his    physical  engineer  seeks  to  fix  its  dimensions  so  that  it  is 

strength  began  to  suffer  from  the  wear  and  tear  safe  against  destruction  by  any  or  all  of  these 
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destructive  tendencies.  The  difficulty  of  doing  wrath  which  the  offense  commonly  arouses,  but 
this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  pressures  ex-  purely  retaliatory  penalties  tend  to  disappear. 
erted  by  the  wedge-shaped  mass  of  earth  vary  so  To  punish  a  perjurer  by  hewing  off  the  hand 
greatly  with  the  character  and  physical  condi-  which  he  has  raised  in  swearing,  or  a  slanderer 
tion  of  the  material  that  they  can  only  be  rough-  by  cutting  out  the  tongue,  is  not  properly  re- 
ly approximated.  Engineers  have  worked  out  taliation.  Such  penalties  may  originate  in  a 
numerous  formulas  for  calculating  the  dimen-  sort  of  personification  of  the  offending  member, 
sions  of  retaining  walls,  which  are  designed  to  or  they  may  be  based,  as  B runner  suggests,  on 
me»t  the  varying  conditions  of  the  load,  but  the  desire  to  make  the  relation  of  crime  aud 
these  formulas  have  to  be  based  on  so  many  punishment  obvious:  "the  penalty  itself  is  to 
hypotheses  that  their  practical  value,  except  declare  why  it  is  imposed."  Retaliation  may  be 
for  general  indications,  is  quite  limited.  The  based,  in  part,  on  this  idea,  but  such  symbolic 
greatest  difficulty  arises  from  the  action  of  penalties  are  not  in  themselves  retaliatory.  More 
water,  which  accumulates  behind  the  wall  and  closely  akin  to  retaliation  is  the  infliction  upon 
may  transform  the  earth  to  a  semi-fluid  state,  a  false  accuser  of  the  penalty  which  would  have 
thus  enormously  increasing  its  pressure,  and  one  been  inflicted  on  the  accused  if  the  charge  had 
of   the   chief   desiderata   in   retaining- wall   con-  been  sustained. 

struction  is  that  this  water  shall  be  kept  drained        The  term  retaliation  is  sometimes  loosely  em- 

away.     This  is  usually  accomplished  by  having  ployed  to  describe  the  return  of  evil  for  evil  even 

drainage   holes,    commonly    called    'weep   holes,'  when  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  offense 

through  the  wall  at  intervals,  by  means  of  which  and  the  punishment.    In  this  broad  sense,  retali- 

the  water  runs  off  as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  ation  includes  all  extra-legal  vengeance  and  all 

Retaining  walls  are  generally  made  trapezoi-  kg**  punishment.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 

dal  in  section,  as  shown  by  the  diagram,  but  they  apeak  of  'the  retaliatory  theory'  of  punishment^ 

are  also  built  with  rectangular  sections  and  with  meaning  the  theory  which  bases  the  right  of  the 

concave    faces.     Danger   from    crushing   seldom  community  to  punish  criminals  on  the  fact  that 

exists  except  in  very  high  walls,  and  danger  th«y  h*ve  injured  the  community  by  their  crimes. 
from  shifting  can  be  easily  avoided  by  laying        BETBEBG,    refberK,    Ralp   von    (1812-85). 

the  masonry  with   its  courses  dipping  slightly  a  German  writer  on  art,  born  at  Lisbon,  where 

from  the  front  toward  the  rear.     Careful  work-  ni8  father  was  then  stationed  as  a  captain  in  the 

manship  and  perfect  drainage  are  the  essentials  German-English  Legion.    From  1829  to  1845  Ret- 

of  good  retaining-wall  construction.  berg  8erved  as  an  officer  in  the  Hanover  Army, 

Bibliography.    For  a  discussion  of  the  theory  and  then  settled  in  Munich.     His  works  are  of 

of  retaining-wall  construction  for  various  forms  especial   value    for    the   knowledge    of    art   and 

of  walls  and  various  conditions  of  loading,  consult:  culture  at  Nuremberg,  and  include:    Nurnberger 

Howe,  Retaining   Walls  for  Earth    (New  York,  Brief e  zur  Oeschichte  der  Kunst   (1846)  ;   Surn- 

1896)  ;  Merriman,  Retaining  Walls  and  Masonry  bergs  Kunstleben  in  seinen  Denkmalen    (1854)  ; 

Dams    (New   York,    1892);    Cain,   Practical  De-  Kulturgcschichtliche    Brief e     (1865);     Albrecht 

signing  of  Retaining  Walls   (New  York,  1888) ;  Durers  Kupferstiche  und  Holzschnitte,  hritisches 

and   Baker,    Treatise   on   Masonry   Construction  Verzeichnis     (1871).      Posthumously,     Die     Qe- 

( New  York,  1900).     See  Masonry.  schichte   der  deutschen   Wappenbilder    (Vienna, 

BETALIATION  (from  Lat.  retaliare,  to  re-  1888>  was  Pawned  fr°m  hi*  manuscripts, 
taliate,    from   re-,   back    again,   anew    -f    talis,        BETENTION    (Lat.  retentiot  from  retinere, 

such).     Properly,  the  return  of  like  for  like;  to   retain,   hold   back),   or   Conservation.     In 

usually,  the  infliction  upon  a  wrong-doer  of  an  psychology,   the   effect   which   is   left    upon   the 

evil  similar  to  that  which  he  has  wrought.     In  organism   by   psychophysical   processes.      One  is 

early  law,  when  wrongs  are  redressed  by  the  act  said  to  retain  one's  experiences  and  to  'live  them 

of  tne  injured  partv  or  kinship  group,  such  re-  over*  again  and  again.     Retention  is,  therefore, 

dress  often  takes  the  form  of  retaliation.     The  the  presupposition  of  memory.     In   Herbartian 

retaliatory    idea    sometimes    assumes    peculiar  psychology  (see  Herbabt)  ideas  are  supposed  to 

forms:  as  when  the  man  whose  father  has  been  maintain  their  existence  even   after   they  have 

slain  seeks  to  slav  in  return  not  the  offender  left  consciousness.     But  most  recent  writers  on 

himself,  but  the  offender's  father.  The  clearest  ex-  psychology  regard  retention  as  a  physical  func- 

pression  of  the  lex  talionis,  or  law  of  retaliation,  tion.    It  is,  they  assert,  the  brain  that  'retains.' 

is  found  in  the  Jewish  rules,  "An  eye  for  an  eye  This  view  is  based  partially  on  the  observation 

and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  and  "Whoso  sheddeth  of  pathological  cases,  which  reveals  the  fact  that 

man's  blood,  by  man's  hand  shall  his  blood  be  both  general  and  specific  disturbances  of  memory 

shed."     In  the  Roman  XII.  Tables  talio  is  au-  are   connected   with    definite   changes   either   in 

thorized  as  a  penalty   for  mayhem    (membrum  the  cortex  as  a  whole  or  in  some  limited  area 

ruptum)  if  the  injured  party  refuses  to  accept  of  it.     (See  Aphasia.)     These  pathological  facts 

pecuniary    compensation.      Retaliation    is    sane-  have  told  us  something  of  the  'seat'  of  retention, 

tioned  in  the  Visigoth ic  laws,  but  this   (accord-  Lesions  in  one  region  of  the  cortex  affect  retention 

ing  to  Brunner,  who  asserts  that  there  is  prac-  of  visual  sensations  and  ideas ;  lesions  in  another 

tically   no    retaliatory   element   in   old    German  region,   that  of  auditory   sensations   and    ideas, 

law)  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testa-  There  is,  however,  still  much  doubt  as  to  the 

ment.     A  modern  parallel  was  afforded  in  colo-  extent  of  the  differentiation  of  cerebral  functions, 

nial  Connecticut,  where  the  penalty  of  castration  Concerning  the  actual  physiological  changes  which 

was  imposed  in  at  least  one  instance  on  the  au-  are  left  over  from  excitation  there  is  also  some 

thority  of  the  Mosaic  rule.  difference  of  opinion.     Most  psychologists  agree. 

When  public  punishment  begins  to  take  the  however,  that  the  activity  which  a  stimulus  pro- 
place  of  private  vengeance,  penalty  may  be,  and  duces  ceases  with  the  passing  of  the  stimulation, 
often  is,  measured  according  to  the  degree  of  but   that   some   kind   of   modification   remains. 
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Wundt  maintains  that  the  exercise  of  nervous  necessary.     Paralysis  of  the  bladder  may  arise 

elements  leaves  a  tendency  toward  repetition  of  from  the  general  weakness  of  old  age,  from  a  de- 

the  same  function  whenever  the  same  elements  pressed  state  of  the  nervous  system  in  fevers  of 

are  reSxcited.  the  typhoid  type,  in  spinal  disease,  apoplexy,  etc. 

The  conditions   under  which   retention  takes  Retention  from  paralysis  is  often  accompanied  by 

place  are  both  general  and  special.    The  general  a  dribbling  away  of  the  urine,  so  that  it  may  at 

conditions  are  health,  plasticity  of  the  nervous  first  be  mistaken  for  incontinence.     In  chronic 

system    (retention  is  much  easier   in  childhood  prostatic   cases  the   urine   has   to  be   regularly 

and  youth  than  in  old  age),  mental  disposition,  drawn  off  with  the  catheter, 

attention,    and    the    formation    of    associations.  BETHEL,  ra'tel,  Alfred  (1816-59).    A  Ger- 

Among  special   conditions   influencing   retention  man    historical    painter.    He    was    born    near 

stand  emotion  and  mood ;  vividness,  intensity,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,    May     15,     1816.    His    artistic 

duration  of  the  impression;  repetition  and  the  training   began    at   the    age   of   thirteen    under 

concreteness  or  abstractness  of  the  material  com-  Schadow     in    the     Dttsseldorf    Academy ;     but, 

posing  the  experience.  dissatisfied,  he  repaired  in  1836  to  Frankfort  to 

Bibliography.    Wundt,  Physiological  Psychol-  work  under  Philip  Veit  and  Schwind.    At  Dus- 

ogy  (Leipzig,  1893) ;  Kuelpe,  Outlines  of  Psychol-  seldorf  he  had  earned  reputation  with  episodes 

ogy  (New  York,  1895) ;  Ribot,  Diseases  of  Mem-  from  the  life  of  Saint  Boniface,  one  of  which 

ory  (ib.,  1882)  ;  Bain,  Senses  and  Intellect  (ib.,  (1832)  is  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin,  and 

1888);    Maudsley,    Physiology    of    Mind      (ib.,  m  Frankfort  he  painted  a  "Nemesis"   ( 1837 );  a 

1883);    Ladd,   Elements   of   Physiological   Psy-  "Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den"  (1838,  Stadel  Insti- 

chology    (ib.,    1892).       See   Memory;    Mental  tute) ;  "Guardian  Angel  of  Emperor  Maximilian" 

Constitution;  Reproduction  of  Ideas.  (fresco,  ib.)  ;  "Resurrection"   (Church  of  Saint 

RETENTION  OF  URINE.    A  lack  of  power  Nicholas)  ;  the  portraits  of  Emperors  Maximilian 

to  evacuate  the  bladder.  This  may  be  either  com-  *•  *""*  n->  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  of  Suabia,  for 

,    ,.                         ...     i          •*,        tii     i         T *„ii_     js_ *•_  tliA      Pernor       MR3ft\.       '««oinfa      Pator      anA      _Tr»Vin 


part  of  the  kidneys   __    

urine,  and  consequently   the  bladder  is  empty.  (Stuttgart  Museum).    In  the  competition  for  a 

The  causes  of  retention  may  be  organic  or  func  cvcle  °*  eiS}^  frescoes  from  the  life  of  Charle- 

tional.    Among  the  chief  organic  causes  are:   (1)  magne  to  adorn  the  city  hall  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 

Urethral  stricture,  (2)  injuries  resulting  in  con-  he  carried  off  the  first  prize,  and  after  a  visit 

traction  or  rupture  of  the  urethra,   (3)   tumors  Jo  Italy   (1844-45),  executed    (1847-52)   four  of 

within   the   urethra   or   pressing  upon   it   from  ™  subjects,  to  wit:    'Otho  III.  in  the  Tomb  of 

without,  (4)  foreign  bodies  in  the  urin-  SS*??*^  "^structi°°  °*  the „IrmJin<!"1; 
ary  canal,  such  as  small  calculi,  clotted  blood,  '  Defeat  of  the  Saracens  at  Cordova;"  and  "Con- 
pieces  of  bougies,  catheters,  etc.,  (5)  enlarge-  q««t  of  Pavia  m  774"  The  cartoons  for  these 
nient  of  the  prostate  gland,  acute  or  chronic,  are  m  the  National  Gallery  Berlin  and  the  cycle 
especially  in  aged  men,  abscesses  in  the  perinaeum,  was  afterwards  completed  from  Rethel  s  designs 
the  pressure  of  a  loaded  rectum,  the  head  of  the  °v  J°8^^hren:  ^lus  monumental  work,  im- 
child  during  labor,  or  pelvic  tumors  of  any  kind,  bued  with  the  spirit  of  grandeur  and  simplicity, 
The  functional  causes  of  retention  are  spasm  wa8  *he  greatest  achievement  of  historical  paint- 
of  the  urethra  or  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  partial  ing  »  Germany  during  the  first  half  of  the 
or  complete  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  hys-  nineteenth  century.  Attacked  by  a  nervous  (lis- 
teria ease,  Rethel  in  vain  sought  relief  in  a  second  visit 
The  symptoms  of  retention  consist  of  an  to  lta^  in  1852-53  and  died  insane  at  Dttssel- 
urgent  desire  to  pass  water,  with  partial  or  doTf>  Deceniber  1,  1859  A  series  of  six  water 
entire  inability  to  accomplish  the  desire;  rest-  *olors.  deD*ctlnf  2*  ."f^11™,  £  ^nibal 
lessness,  discomfort,  and  even  violent  pain  ac-  Crossing  the  Alps"  (1844-45  and  his  illustra- 
company  the  straining  efforts  to  evacuate  the  **»»  to  t he 'Dance  of  Death »  (1848  with  poeti- 
bladderf  On  percussion  above  the  brim  of  the  cal  text  by  Remick  13th  ed.  1902)  deserve ^spe- 
pelvis,  the  bladder  is  found  to  be  distended  in  *£  mention  His  brother  and  pupil  Otto  (1822- 
propokion  to  the  amount  of  accumulated  urine.  £2) ,  who  also  studied  under  Karl  Sohn  and 
If  rdief  is  not  speedily  afforded  the  bladder  may  fchadow  at  the  DUsseldorf  Academy,  painted  at 
give  way  and  discharge  its  contents  into  the  peri-  5™£,?c"P*,IJr»}  subJectA>  8Uch  f8  "Boaz  Meeting 
toneal  c*avity,  in  which  case  death  soon  follows;  ^  d85o,  Leipzig  Museum),  and  afterwards 
or  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  may  give  way,  £»«??,  portraits  and  genre  scenes.  For  Alfred 
and  the  urine  be  extravasated  into  the  surround-  Rethel's  biography  consult:  Miiller  von  KSnigs- 
ing  tissues,  provoking  severe  inflammation  and  winteJ  (Le*Wg ,1861 );  Y dentin,  mAesthfttsche 
canirrene  Schrtften,     l.      (Berlin,     1892)  ;     Art     Journal 

m      j.  "     j.     mi  j        j  •_  •*    a  4.  M    « *uA  (London,  1865)  ;  and  Pecht,  Deutsche  Kunstler, 

Treatment  will  depend  in  its  details  upon  the  .\    ^^          '1879)> 

cause  operative  in  each  case.    Only  general  prin-  x              &    '          ' 

ciples  can  be  given  here.  Spasmodic  retention  BETIF  DE  LA  BBETONNE,  ra'tef  de  la 
can  nearly  always  be  relieved  by  warm  baths,  bre-ton',  Nicolas  Edm£  (1734-1806).  A  French 
heat  to  the  perineum,  purgation,  sedatives,  or  in  novelist,  nicknamed  by  Grimm  the  'Gutter- 
extreme  cases  by  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform.  Rousseau,'  born  in  Sacy.  The  discovery  of 
Attempts  should  be  made  to  draw  off  the  urine  his  love-letters  to  another  woman  than  his  wife 
through  a  small  catheter.  If  this  measure  fails,  in  1765  led  to  the  first  recognition  of  his  literary 
recourse  must  be  had  in  a  few  hours  to  aspira-  talent.  From  the  first  his  fiction  was  the  work 
tion  of  the  bladder,  through  a  hollow  needle  of  observation  and  largely  of  personal  experience, 
thrust  into  it  through  the  abdominal  wall  above  Its  success  was  gradual,  but  steady.  Le  pied  de 
the  pubes.     This   measure,   however,   is   rarely  Fanchette  (1769)   made  him  known,  Le  pay  son 
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perverti  (1775)  made  him  famous  and  sought  by  limit  is  sixty-four,  but  the  President  may  retire 
distinguished  men.  Of  his  other  writings  an  officer  at  sixty-two.  In  the  United  States  Navy 
the  Monsieur  Nicolas  and  the  42  volumes  of  the  retiring  age  is  sixty-two  years.  Army  regula- 
Les  oontemporaines  (1780-85)  are  most  note-  tions  provides  that  when  an  officer  becomes  dis- 
worthy.  The  novels  are  declamatory  and  abled  or  unfitted  for  the  performance  of  duty  by 
rhetorical,  but  they  offer  the  first  serious  reason  of  wounds,  sickness,  or  improper  habits,  a 
treatment  of  the  petty  bourgeois  in  fiction.  A  retiring  board  will  convene  and  action  be  taken 
fair  idea  of  his  manner  and  merits  may  be  ob-  according  to  the  verdict.  Officers  on  the  retired 
tained  from  Assezat's  selection  (3  vols.,  Paris,  list  are  permitted  to  wear  the  uniform  of  their 
1875).  actual  or  highest  brevet  rank  when  retired,  ex 
BETIMO,  r&'te-mo.  A  seaport  town  of  the  ^P1  that  the  number  or  insignia  of  the  regiment, 
island  of  Crete,  on  the  north  coast,  38  miles  west  ^P8'  or  department  will  not  be  worn.  Retired 
of  Candia  (Map:  Greece,  F  6).  Population,  in  officers  receive  75  per  cent  of  pay  (salary  and  m- 
1900  9311.  crease)  of  their  rank.  A  limited  number  may  be 
i«i"pnff  a  o<w>  t?  assigned  at  their  request  to  duty  with  full  pay 
RETINA.  See  Eye.  to  militia  or  schools  as  instructors,  or  in  time  of 
BETINITIS  (Neo-Lat,  from  retina,  so  called  war  to  other  duty.  In  the  British  Army  officers 
because  like  fine  network,  from  Lat.  rete,  net) .  are  permitted  to  retire  voluntarily  with  gratuities 
Inflammations  of  the  retina  are  primary  or  or  pensions,  and  are  also  obliged  to  retire  accord- 
secondary  to  inflammation  of  other  parts  of  the  ing  to  age  limit  (which  varies  according  to  rank 
eye.  Both  eyes  are  usually  affected.  Sight  is  held),  or  after  a  period  of  non-employment  on 
impaired,  the  size  or  form  of  objects  seems  al-  half  pay.  Regulations  similar  in  effect  obtain  in 
tered,  the  field  of  vision  is  contracted;  there  is  all  countries. 

a  feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  eyes  and  at  times  BETOBSION  (ML.  retorsio,  retortio,  a  bend- 
dread  of  light.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  a  ing  or  twisting  back,  from  Lat  retorquere,  to 
fundus  hazy  from  swelling,  tortuous,  and  dilated  bend  or  twist  back,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  -f 
veins,  a  disk  with  indistinct  margins,  sometimes  torquere,  to  twist).  A  term  of  international 
hemorrhages.  Recovery  may  be  complete  or  par-  law  signifying  an  act  of  retaliation  by  one  nation 
tial.  Atrophy  of  the  retina  and  the  optic  disk  against  another.  Unlike  reprisal  (q.v),  it  is 
may  result  in  loss  of  sight  partially  or  completely,  not  a  sufficient  justification  for  war,  but  ia 
Treatment  includes  absolute  rest  of  the  eyes  with  rather  a  political  measure  intended  to  compel 
protection  from  light,  use  of  atropine  locally,  one  nation  to  accord  equality  of  treatment  to  the 
and  constitutional  treatment  of  the  cause  of  the  subjects  of  the  other  residing  within  its  jurisdic- 
retinitis.  This  depends  upon  the  variety.  Simple  tion.  Thus,  where  one  nation  imposes  restrictions 
retinitis  may  result  from  overuse  of  the  eyes  in  upon  aliens  residing  within  its  territory,  as  bv 
any  way  or  may  be  the  beginning  of  other  forms,  unequal  taxes,  or  by  differential  import  duties, 
Albuminuric  retinitis,  which  occurs  during  0r  fails  to  observe  the  rules  of  international 
nephritis,  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  comity,  as  by  refusing  to  grant  the  accustomed 
retina,  in  addition  to  hemorrhages,  of  white  privileges  to  ambassadors  and  other  diplomatic 
spots.  At  the  macula  lutea  these  are  often  ar-  agents,  the  aggrieved  nation  is  justified  in  apply- 
ranged  in  a  star-like  form.  Treatment  is  i„g  the  same  kind  of  treatment  to  the  offending 
that  of  the  kidney  disease.  Diabetic  retinitis  nation  or  its  subjects.  The  increasing  commer- 
presents  a  picture  similar  to  the  preceding  c\&\  relations  of  modern  States  have  greatly  ex- 
form,  but  with  the  white  spots  arranged  ir-  tended  the  field  in  which  the  principle  of 
regularly  around  the  macula,  and  the  treatment  retorsion  may  be  applied,  and  it  is  now  most  fre- 
is  directed  to  the  cause.  Syphilitic  retinitis  oc-  quently  resorted  to  by  those  nations  which 
curs  in  the  hereditary  form  and  in  the  secondary  depend  largely  upon  tariffs  or  import  duties  for 
stage  of  acquired  syphilis.    The  fundus  is  hazy,  their  revenue. 

the  disk  red  and  hazy;  there  are  scattered  grayish  •nwrroi?  a  *i    /m?    ~»*~~*~    ~»*~„;~*~    isv    «, 

and  white  spots,  often  with  pigmented  borders,  .  »fTBEAT '    < OF.   retrete,   retratcte    Fr    re- 

esDeciallv   near   the   macula     and   white   marks  ira%ie>   from    ML"    retracta>    retreat,    from    Lat 

!i£^+&  ™Lu t™   ™„;JT  *w    JE™f-  retrahere,  to  draw  back,  from  re-,  back  again, 

along  the  vessels.     The  course  is  slow,  relapses nmwr    ,    v., „    .      ,„  '  *      ,        ?*•*.<*—  4-Jz^z^l 

«.A~.TAM+    ««^  t\,~„~u  A«-i„.  „„j  4.u~ ~~\*  *™4.  anew  +  trahere,  to  draw).     In  military  tactics 

frequent,  and  though  early  and  thorough  treat-  ,  stlLteffV   a  retirement  before   or  in  the  face 

ment  of  the   constitutional   disease  gives  good  and  t^6^  a  T?  . ire™    IftlZ    '  °  *  ?«mT.iJ .  f! 

results     there   is   likelv   to   be   some   nermanent  of»  an  enemv-     U  1B  one  of  the  most  difficult  as 

results,   tnere  is   iiKeiy  to  oe  some   permanent  n         important  manoeuvres  of  modern  war- 

diminution  of  vision.     Hemorrhagic  retinitis,  as  V       «w  «xiFw.v«.*u  «*«*.««»»«.«  ^IC    "a.ZZI 

;*«  „™«  ,-«^:««*M   io  ^«M«f^:^  \,„  *i„»  ^J.„»  fare.    The  most  important  feature  of  the  retreat, 

its  name  indicates,  is  characterized  by  the  occur-  j  1*                   u-v       ±    *i      n*    _*                  -Z 

~AnAA  *t  „nmfl«„,fl  i^n^A^a^      t+  — ,-,  *«  and  the  one  on  which  rests  its  ultimate  success,  is 

Tr^t  of  LUrial  d^se  is  very  i^,  XWtSe'Ut^c  flSS^SlSS^ 

tant.     Leukcemic  retinitis  causes  pallor  of  the    rMJj™>  »j  ,     nS       ««««.  x^     ^"  

disk  with  white  and  vellow  soots  sometimes  with  m  Calls.)    There  is  usually  a  parade  or  roll-call 

«  ^nthnr^J  anJt  J™!^L  £?  1 '  «a  **>  that  hour  known  as  the  evening  parade,  at  which 

a  pink  border,  and  hemorrhage  areas.  tfaM  extrR  duty  ^^     uar^^r  picket8)  are 

BETINOSPOBA.     A  tree.     See  Ctpbess.  paraded  and  go  on  duty.    The  ceremony  of  the  re- 

BETIBEMENT   (from  retire,  from  OF.,  Fr.  treat  is  observed  throughout  the  armies  of  the 

retirer,  to  draw  back,  from  re-,  back  +  tirer,  to  world  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  gun  fire  and 

draw,  from  ML.  tirare,  to  draw).     A  statutory  the   lowering   of   the   national    color,   which    is 

provision  or  age  limit  by  which  officers  in  the  hoisted  again  at  reveille  (q.v.). 

military   or   naval    services   cease   from   active  BETBEAT.      A   term    used    in   the   Roman 

duties,    and    are    placed    on    the    retired    list.  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  to  designate  a 

In  the  United  States  Army  the  compulsory  age  time  of  temporary  retirement  from  active  life 
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for  the  sake  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  spiritual  sent  their  positions  after  the  lapse  of  a  given 

exercises.     The  practice  is  very  ancient  in  the  time,  Pp  is  greater  than  Qq,  and  therefore  the 

Church,  as  a  following  of  the  practice  of  Christ  direction  of  the  line  pq   (in  which  one  is  seen 

himself.     The  stricter  retreats,  especially  those  from   the  other)    has   rotated   in  the   opposite 

which  the  clergy  of  most  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  direction    to    that    in 

make  every  year,  involve  the  giving  up  of  the  which    either    planet 

whole  time  to  spiritual  exercises,  and  usually  revolves      about     the 

silence  is  observed  during  them;  but  in  the  case  sun.    Hence,   when   a 

of  those  who  cannot  leave  their  employment,  ser-  superior  planet  is  in    /  M   f   ^^^K"\  A* 

vices  in  the  early  morning  and  evening  are  pro-  opposition    (i.e.   if   Q  ■/ 

vided;  in  their  case  the  order  of  observances  does  be  Jupiter,  and  P  the  f| 

not  materially  differ   from  that  of  a  mission  earth),  it  appears  to 

(q.v.).  move  backward  among 

RETRENCHMENT     (from    retrench,    from  ^^0?^^  £ 

OP.   retrencher,   retrancher    Pr    retrancher    to  tween   £       ^   ^ 

cut  off,  from  re-t  back  +  trancher,  to  cut,  from  gun    (ie    ^   n  be  the  earth    and   P   Venus) 

Lat.  truncare to  lop ;  from  truncus  maimed)      A  it  aOT>e^  to  move  backward  also.     If  the  plan' 

defensive  work  in  military  fortification.    It  close-  ets  ™  {te  M      of  ^  a8  Jfc  p 

ly  resembles  the  redoubt  (q.v.)   in  construction  ftnd  R  m  th^  let      and  r  be  ineir        j. 

and  is  usually  built  across  the  gorge  of  a  redan  *.     a     ..       ^   JL.  ijm/  xuA„  ^_  i,oa  +™«j 

or  bastion,  o/frorn  shoulder  to  £&*r.  when  it  g£  ftrtctfon  PR  £  'tt?MtataSS 

ZS&^JSS^&SSS^JS  *e  planets  revolve  about,  the  sun.    Hence  any 

i>-«»„    t>-~xttJ«  planet,   superior  or   inferior,   appears   to  move 

~™  dtrarfJy  when  the  sun  is  between  it  and  the 

RETRIEVER.    See  Field  Dog;  and  Plate  of  earth.    Between  these  two  opposite  cases,  there 

Dogs.  must,  of  course,  be  points  at  which  the  apparent 

RETROACTIVE   (from  Lat.  retroactus,  p.p.  J?0110?   *•   neither,   retrograde   nor  direct-then 

of  retroagere,  to  turn  back,  from  retro-,  back  +  the  Plane*  lfl  8ai<*  *  *  stationary     This  case 

agere,  to  do,  act,  drive)  or  Retrospective  Laws.  ™?n  whenever,  for  an  instant,  the  lines  PQ 

These  terms  are  used  interchangeably  to  denote  *?d   «  are   Parallel;    that   is,   when   the   two 

statutes  which  apply  to  a  state  of  facts  which  Planets  aJ?  m.?vln?  ™.th  •f»1  velocities  trans- 

existed  before  their  e'nactment.    Retroactive  laws  J™»  *2  *SiL11"2!L^^S!2SLi *«?™*  **" •  J^fh! 

that  are  of  a  criminal  or  penal  nature  are  spe-  & /^alle1'  and  towwrd  the  Bame  8lde  of  the 

cifically  known  as   ex-post-facto  laws,   and  are  *  *      £      e* 

expressly  forbidden  by  the  United  States  Con-  RETURNING  BOARDS.  In  the  United 
stitution.  The  Constitution  also  prohibited  States,  official  bodies  designated  by  law  for  can- 
laws  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts.  With  vassing  the  results  of  popular  elections.  The 
these  exceptions  Congress,  or  the  legislatures  of  general  rule  is  that  a  returning  board  in  can- 
the  various  States,  are  free  to  enact  retrospective  vassing  the  returns  sent  to  it  acts  in  a  ministerial 
statutes  whenever  they  may  deem  it  advisable  capacity  and  must  leave  the  correction  of 
to  do  so.  Although  retroactive  laws  are  in  dis-  error  or  fraud  to  the  courts  unless  the  return 
favor  where  they  have  the  above  effect,  there  be  void  on  its  face,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the 
are  many  which  are  necessary  to  remedy  defects  returning  board  must  reject  it.  The  board  for 
in  the  law  theretofore  existing.  For  example,  canvassing  the  returns  of  State  elections  usually 
statutes  making  valid  deeds  of  married  women  consists  of  certain  designated  State  officers  in- 
executed  within  a  certain  time  prior  to  their  eluding  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney- 
passage,  or  conveyances  which  did  not  bear  a  General.  In  some  States  the  returns  are  can- 
certain  stamp  required  by  law  at  the  time  of  vassed  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Legislature 
their  execution,  may  have  a  most  salutary  ef-  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses.  In  the  case 
feet.  See  Ex-Post- Jacto  Laws ;  Law;  Statute;  of  members  of  the  Legislature  the  returns  are 
Interpretation.  usually  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  though 

RETROGRADE    (OF.  retrograde,  Fr.  rttro-  ^"f^JS  a  returning  board,  but  all  contests 

j     7^      ^pr       \  j  •  vyruuv,  j  .  1  v *tv  are  deCMied  by  the  Houses  themselves  m  pursuance 

grade,   from   Lat.   retrogradx    to   go  backward,  of  a  con8tituSional  priviiege  everywhere  allowed. 

I^T?''^  %£**$  ft  Wai  h  ™JZ  *»  the  case  of  local  officers  contested  returns  are 
?£ P  ?  J°  ♦*  6  TW^0f  *  C  Plaf  ^  am°"g  "ttied  by  the  courts  acting  as  a  canvassing  au- 
the  fixed  stars  when  they  appear  to  move  in  thority,  or  in  a  ^«o  t^rranfo  proceeding.  In  the 
the  reverse  order  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  cafle  £  presidential  electors  Congress  provided 
(q.v.).  All  the  planets  move  in  the.  same  direc-  b  the  Act  of  lg87  that  di8puted  returns  in  any 
tion  round  the  sun,  and  therefore  apparent  sJate  mi  ht  be  settled  b  ^  Q  and  accor/_ 
retrograde  motions  must  be  due  to  their  motion  m  ^  8Uch  procedure  as  State  law  might  pro- 
relattve  to  the  earth  In  the  case  of  comets,  vi3e<  If  ^^  not  done  within  six  days  of  the 
however,  we  have  instances  of  motion  about  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
sun  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  g^  have  tb(?  ^^  determination  of  the  elec- 
planets,  and  m  such  orbits  the  motion  (referred  |j01h 

now  to  the  sun,  not  to  the  earth)   is  said  to  be        -/-.-,_  ~  -  „  . 

retrograde.     In  the  case  of  the  planets,  let  S        RETZ,  rets,  Gilles  de  Laval,  Seigneur  de. 

be  the  sun,  and  let  the  two  circles  represent  the  See  Bluebeard. 

orbits  of  two  planets.    First,  let  the  planets  be,        RETZ,  res,  Jean  Francois  Paul  de  Gohdi, 

at  P  and  Q,  toward  the  same  side  of  the  sun.  Cardinal  de  (1614-79).    A  French  politician  and 

The  planet  nearer  the  sun  has  of  course   the  author,  born  at  Montmirail.    His  early  education 

greater  velocity,  and  therefore,  if  p  and  q  repre-  was  intrusted  to  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  he 
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later  attended  the  Jesuit  College  at  Clermont,  are  particularly  well  known,  not  only  in  his  own 
It  is  said  that  he  was  compelled  by  his  family  country,  but  also  in  France  and  England.  Among 
to  enter  the  Church  in  the  expectation  that  he  other  important  works  are  the  outline  illustra- 
would  become  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  position  tions  of  Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Qlocke  ( 43  plates, 
which  had  been  held  by  two  members  of  his  1884) ;  his  Shakespeare  Gallery  (80  plates, 
house.  He  was  brilliant  in  his  studies,  but  dis-  1860)  ;  and  his  outline  drawings  of  Burger's 
solute  in  private  life.  He  engaged  in  political  Ballads  (15  plates,  1872).  His  oil  paintings, 
intrigues  with  the  Count  of  Poissons,  but  after  treating  classical  subjects,  are  of  little  interest, 
the  death  of  that  nobleman  resumed  his  theo-  but  he  succeeded  better  with  portraits, 
logical  studies  and  was  made  coadjutor  of  the  BETJCHLIN,  roixlen,  Joha^jn,  known  also 
Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1643  by  Louis  XIII.  He  by  the  Greek  form  of  his  name,  Capnio  ( 1455- 
devoted  himself  to  his  duties  with  zeal  and  won  1522).  The  first  humanist  of  Germany  and  one 
popularity  by  his  profuse  distribution  of  alms.  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  Hebrew  studies  in 
At  the  time  of  the  Fronde  (q.v.)  he  was  at  that  country-  He  was  born  at  Pforzheim,  in 
first  of  great  assistance  to  the  royal  cause,  but  Baden,  February  22,  1455.  He  began  his  studies 
soon  aroused  the  distrust  of  the  Court,  and  be-  at  nis  native  place,  continued  them  at  Freiburg, 
came  the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  displaying  and  ^  1473  accompanied  Prince  Frederick  of 
consummate  talents  for  intrigue.  In  1651  he  Baden  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
became  reconciled  with  the  Queen  mother,  Anne  0f  j0hann  Wessel  (q.v.)  and  began  to  study 
of  Austria,  and  with  her  aid  he  succeeded  in  Greek  The  next  he  went  to  g^^  where 
obtaining  a  cardinal's  hat.  After  the  return  of  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1475  and  his 
the  Court  to  Paris,  in  1652,  a  mission  to  Rome  master's  in  1477.  He  then  revisited  France, 
was  offered  to  Gondi  which  he  seemed  disin-  studied  law  at  Orleans  and  Poitiers,  and  gave 
clined  to  accept.  Mazarin  was  determined  that  lectures  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1481  he  estab- 
his  rival  should  be  silenced,  however,  and  man-  lighed  himself  at  Tubingen  as  teacher  of  juris- 
aged  to  have  Cardinal  de  Retz  arrested  and  prudence  and  literature.  He  entered  the  service 
imprisoned  at  Vincennes.  The  Cardinal  there-  of  Eberhard,  first  Duke  of  Wfirttemberg,  accom- 
upon  resigned  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris,  which  pani€a  him  to  Italy  in  1482,  and  was  employed 
had  come  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  in  a  number  of  public  services.  He  visited  Italy 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  Nantes,  whence  he  made  again  in  1490.  In  1492  the  Emperor  made  him 
his  escape  to  Spain  (1654)  and  repaired  to  Rome.  a  count  of  the  German  Empire,  and  about  the 
There,  in  spite  of  his  previous  renunciation,  he  SSime  time  he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew  under 
again  claimed  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris,  and  in  a  learned  Jew  who  was  Imperial  physician.  In 
1662  he  succeeded  in  bartering  the  Archbishopric  1496,  after  Eberhard's  death,  he  went  to  Heidel- 
for  profitable  benefices.  At  the  same  time  he  be-  berg,  and  made  a  third  visit  to  Italy  in  the  ser- 
came  reconciled  to  Louis  XIV.  and  returned  to  vice  of  the  Elector  Palatine  in  1498.  At  Rome 
France,  but  abstained  from  further  political  in-  he  applied  himself  with  renewed  vigor  to  the 
trigue.  He  sold  his  estates,  paid  his  heavy  debts,  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  He  returned  to 
and  devoted  his  life  to  charity  and  religion.  Wtlrttemberg  in  1499,  and  in  1502  was  made  a 
His  (Euvres,  which  cover  the  years  1643-55,  are  member  of  the  Swabian  confederate  tribunal,  re- 
described  by  Voltaire  as  displaying  the  grandeur,  taming  the  office  till  1513.  In  consequence  of  a 
impetuosity,  and  inequality  of  genius.  They  quarrel  between  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Wurttemberg, 
are  not,  however,  trustworthy,  on  account  of  and  the  Swabian  League,  he  went  to  Ingolstadt 
political  bias.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  in  1519  and  taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  the 
that  by  Feillet  in  the  Collection  des  grands  university.  When  the  plague  broke  out  at  Ingol- 
tcrivains  de  la  France  (Paris,  1870-96.  Consult:  stadt  two  years  later  he  returned  to  Tiibingen, 
Chantelauze,  Le  cardinal  de  Retz,  6tude  historique  intending  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  study^ 
(Paris,  1878)  ;  id.,  Le  cardinal  de  Retz  et  ses  mis-  but  soon  fell  sick,  and  died  at  Liebenzefl, 
sions  diplomatique*  a  Rome  (ib.,  1879).  june  30,  1522.     Reuchlin  is  justly  regarded  as 

BET'ZITTS,  Magnus  Gustav  (1842-).  A  the  fath£  °*  <*reek  f11^??^  studies  ™  Ger- 
Swedish  histologist,  born  in  Stockholm.  He  manv-  He  had  great  ability  as  a  teacher,  and% 
was  for  some  time  professor  of  histology  and  although  for  most  of  his  life  he  held  no  pro- 
anatomy  in  the  Caroline  Institute.  His  printed  {essonal  chair  and  was  not  always  free  to  lec- 
works  on  anthropology  include:  Finska  Kranier  ture  °P,e^  JT*^"}8  directed  and  en- 
( "Finnish  Skulls?  1872);  Biologische  Unter-  couraged  the  study  of  both  languages  in  his  gen- 
suchunaen  (1880-81);  and  Oehororgane  der  e~Jj°n-  His  devotion  to  Hebrew  was  the  cause 
Wirbelthiere  (1881-84  .  With  Prof.  Axel  Key  °\  *»  "f*  "*!£*"«  ^important  '£*"*' 
he  published  Studien  in  der  Ana  tonne  des  ?f  \\*  ™<~  In  \™  one  Johaim  Pfe^erko1!^fa 
Nervensystems  und  des  Bindegewebes  (1875).  In  baptized  Jew,  called  upon  pnnces  and  subjects 
1890  he  became  editor  of  the  Biologische  Unter-  *?  P™eeute  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  espe- 
_-,..„„_„  *  dally  urged  the  Emperor  to  burn  or  confiscate 
sucnungen.  all   Jewish   bookg   except   thc   Bible      BeudOin 

RETZSCH,    rech,    Mobitz     (1779-1857).      A  remonstrated,  maintaining  that  only  books  di- 

German  painter  and  engraver.     He  was  born  in  rectly   written   against   Christianity   should   be 

Dresden,  December  9,  1779,  and  studied  at  the  destroyed.     This   attitude   drew   upon   him  the 

academy  of  his  native  city,  where  he  became  a  enmity  of  the  Dominicans,  and  particularly  of 

professor  in  1824,  and  died  July  11,  1857.     Al-  the   Inquisitor   Jakob   van   Hoogstraten    (q.v.). 

though  treating  romantic  subjects,  he  belongs  to  Reuchlin's  opponents  controlled  the  universities 

the  followers  of  Mengs.    His  chief  celebrity  rests  of    Paris,    Louvain,    Erfurt,    and    Mainz;    but 

upon  his   illustrations   in   outline   of  the  great  many  of  the  distinguished  and  independent  think- 

German  poets,   Schiller,   Goethe,  etc.,  whom  he  ers  of  Germany  were  on  the  side  of  the  scholar, 

interpreted  with  great  vigor  and  sympathy.    His  Ulrich    von   Hutten   and    Franz   von    Sickingen 

etchings   of  Goethe's   Faust    (26   plates,    1884)  in    particular    gave    him    support    and    pro- 
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tection,  the  latter  threatening  Hoogstraten  and  Oeschichte    (1853-57);   Die  Jugend  Katharinas 

the    monks    with    terrible    vengeance    ii    they  de'    Medici     (1854) ;    Die    Or  a  fin    von    Albany 

did  not  cease  to  persecute  "his  teacher,  Doctor  (1860);    Zeitgenossen    (1862);    Oeschichte   der 

Reuchlin,  that  wise,  experienced,  pious,  and  in-  Stadt   Rom    (1867-70);    Lorenzo   de*    Medici  il 

genious  man."    The  Epistolce  Obscurorum  Viro-  Magnifico    (1874);    Oeschichte  Toscanas    (1876- 

rum  (q.v.)  was  an  outcome  of  the  contest.    While  77);   Vittoria  Colonna   (1881);  and  Charakter- 

there    was    much    in   Reuchlin's    character   and  bilder    aus     der    neueren     Geschichte    Italiens 

experience  to  draw  him  toward  the  Reformation,  (1886).      Upon    art    he    wrote    biographies    of 

he  never  onenly  joined  the  movement,  and  late  Michelangelo   (1834),  Andrea  del  Sarto   (1835), 

in   life   declared  against   Luther.     Melanchthon  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  ( 1847 ) ,  and  other  works. 

was    his    great-nephew.      Reuchlin's    works    in-         qtittvtaw    r«~.„ «„ *      t  Vm 

elude  editions  and  Latin  translations  of  Greek  ™»»«,  Chambers  of.    See  Louis  XIV. 

texts:     a     Vocabularius     Latinus     Breviloquus  BETJNION1,  ra'u'nyta',  Ile  de  la,  formerly 

(1475);  a  manuscript  Greek  grammar  (not  pub-  called    Ile    de    Bourbon.    An    island    in    the 

lished;  the  Rudimenta  Lingua?  HebraiccB  (1506),  Indian  Ocean  belonging  to  France,  and  situated 

which,  with  pardonable  pride,  he  declares  to  be  400   miles   east   of   Madagascar   and    100   miles 

"the  first  attempt  to  execute  a  grammar  of  the  southwest    of    Mauritius,    in    latitude    21°    S., 

Hebrew  tongue,"  and  made  "without  any  foreign  longitude  55°   36'  E.      (Map:    World,    M    26). 

help;"  De  Accentibus  et  Orthographi  Hebrworum  It  is  of  nearly  regular  oval  shape,  34  miles  long 

Libri  III.  (1518)  ;  an  edition  of  the  seven  Peni-  by  22  miles  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  775  square 

tential   Psalms    (1512),   the   first  Hebrew  book  miles.      It   is   entirely   of   volcanic   origin,    and 

printed  in  Germany;  De  Verbo  Miriftco  (1494);  very     mountainous,     with     numerous     extinct 

and  De  Arte  Cabbalistica  (1517),  works  on  the  craters,     the    highest    peak    being    the     Piton 

Cabbala;    Scenica  Progymnasmata    (1497),  and  des  Neiges,  with  an  altitude  of  10,069  feet.     In 

Sergius    (1507),   Latin   satirical   comedies,   not  the  region  known  as  the  Pays  Brule*   rises  the 

without  humor  and  literary  merit;  the  Augen-  only  active  volcano,  the  Piton  de  la  Fournaise, 

Spiegel   (1511;  ed.  by  Mayerhoff,  Berlin,  1836),  8713  feet  above  the  sea.    The  plateau  composing 

a  reply  to  a  book  by  Pfefferkorn    (the   Hand-  the  island  is  fissured  on  all  sides  by  deep  cafions 

spiegel).    Two  of  Reuchlin's  Greek  treatises,  the  through  which  numerous  mountain  torrents  run 

De  Quatuor  Idiomatibus   and   Colloquia  grceca,  to  the  sea.     The  climate   is  generally  pleasant 

have  been  published  by  Horawitz  under  the  title  and   healthful,    but   the    island    is    occasionally 

Griechische  Studien    (Berlin,   1884).     The  best  visited  by  devastating  hurricanes.    The  flora  and 

biography  of  Reuchlin  is  Geiger,  Johann  Reuch-  fauna  resemble  those  of  Madagascar.    There  are 

lin;    sein    Leben    und    seine    Werke     (Leipzig,  luxuriant  tropical  forests. 

1871) ;     consult    also:     id.,    Johann    Reuchlins  Over  one-third  of  the  total  area  is  under  culti- 

Briefwechsel    (Ttibingen,   1875)  ;   Horawitz,  Zur  vation.       The    principal     products     are    sugar, 

Biographie    und    Korrespondenz    J.    Reuchlins  vanilla,  coffee,  cacao,  and  spices.     The  imports 

(Vienna,    1877)  ;   Holstein,  J.  Reuchlins  Komo-  and  exports  in  1900  amounted  to  $4,250,825  and 

dien    (Halle,   1888)  ;    Strauss,    Ulrich  von  Hut-  $3,367,850  respectively.     About  60  per  cent,  of 

ten  (6th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1895),  for  the  controversy  the  exports  consists  of  sugar,  and  about  90  per 

about  the  Jewish  books.  cent,  of  the  total  commerce  is  with  France  and 

T»T,TTT-r,»TT^.     .«*,  -^            ,,«,*«     v     *  ^  the  French  colonies. 

BEXTLKAUX,  reW,  Franz  (W29-)  -AGer-  The  admini8tration  of  the  colony  is   in  the 

man  mechanical  engineer  bora  at  Eschweiler,  near  hands  of  a  Governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  privy 

Aix-la-Chapelle,   where   his  father  had  machine  council    and    an    elective    council -general.      The 

shops.      After    finishing    his    apprenticeship    in  island   is   represented   by  one   Senator  and  two 

Koblenz,  he  worked  in  his  father  s  shops,  studied  Deputies  in  the  French  Parliament,  and  its  towns 

at  Karlsruhe,  and  for  a  year  was  head  of  a  fac-  are   administered  under  the   municipal  code  of 

M7^«^ColTe-  t/^11  %Lj?S&kt   ?    ZlJnCh  Franc*     The  local  budget  for  1901  balanced  at 

(1856-64)   and  m  Berlin  (1864-96),  where  from  about  $90o,000,  and  the  subveation  from  France 

1868   until   retirement   he  was   director   of   the  amounted  to  over  one-half  of  the  revenue.     The 

Industrial    School.      Reuleaux    was    intunatoly  population  in  1897  was  173,192,  including  over 

connected   with   German   machinery   exhibits   at  15j200  Indian  coolies,  4500  natives  of  Madagas- 

Philadelphia  in   1876  and  at  Sydney  and  Mel-  car>  about  9000  African8,  and  nearly  1000  Chi- 

^2S?   t1?79"81)'     n™  Brief e  aus  Philadelphia  ne9e.     The  white  population  is  far  from  pure. 

(1877)  voice  a  sharp  criticism  on  German  meth-  The  capital  is  Saint-Denis. 

ods  of  construction  and  especially  on  the  lack  of  The  discovery  of  the  island  at  the  beginning 
artistic  design.  To  remedy  this  fault  Reuleaux  of  the  8ixteenth  century  is  usually  assigned  to 
gathered  a  great  collection  of  kinematic  models  the  Portuguese  navigator  Mascarenhas,  after 
m  .2?ri™-„  ?iL^k8  are:  ^on^frttfcttotwjefcre  whom  it  was  na^d  originally.  It  was  acquired 
(with  Moll  1854-62)  ;  Der  Konstrukteur  (1860-  by  France  in  1649  From  1810  to  1815  tlJe  isl. 
62,  and  often);  Kurzgefasste  Oeschichte  der  and  was  held  by  Great  Britain.  Consult:  An- 
Datnpfmaschme  (\SQ1)  ;  and  Thomassche  Rechen-  nuaire  fo  VUe  de  ^  Reunion  (Saint  Denis,  an- 
maschine  (2d  ed.  1892).  nually)  ;  Oliver,  Crags  and  Craters:  Rambles  in 
BETTKONT,  rS'mta',  Alfred  von  (1808-87).  **6  *8land  °f  fl**™?»  (fi>ndon>  1W6)  ;  Garsault, 
A  German  historian.  He  was  born  at  Aix-la-  ^ot1iCe.  8U?  la  Rtumon  (Paris,  1900)  ;  Hermann, 
Chapelle,  studied  at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  and  Colonisation  *  ^fe  Bcwrfton  et  fondation  du 
in  1832  traveled  through  Greece  and  the  Ionian  ouarUer  Saint-Pierre  (ib.,  1901). 
Islands.  In  1835  he  entered  the  diplomatic  ser-  BEITS,  ra'us.  A  town  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  in 
vice,  and  subsequently  was  Minister  Resident  in  the  Province  of  Tarragona,  five  miles  north- 
Italy,  principally  at  the  Papal  Court.  His  his-  west  of  the  town  of  Tarragona  (Map:  Spain, 
torical ' works  include:  Qanganelli,  seine  Brief e  F  2).  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Gothic 
und  seine  Zeit  (1847) ;  Beitrage  eur  italienischen  Church    of     San     Pedro,     rebuilt     in     1512-69, 
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with  a  high  octagonal  tower,  and  the  handsome        BETJ88,  Eduabd  Wilhelm  Eugen  (1804-91). 

modern  Fortuny  Theatre.    There  are  also  a  large  An  Alsatian  Protestant  theologian.    He  was  born 

hospital,   several   colleges,   and  an   academy  of  at    Strassburg,    July    18,    1804,    was    educated 

fine  arts.    Cotton-spinning,  which  was  introduced  at  the  seminary  of  his  native  town,  studied  the- 

by  English  manufacturers  in  the  latter  part  of  tne  ology  and  Oriental  philology  at  GOttingen,  Halle, 

eighteenth    century,    and    silk-spinning   are   the  and  Paris,  and  took  orders  in  the  French  Prot- 

principal    industries.      The   exports    are    wines,  estant  Church.     He  returned  to  Strassburg  as 

fruit,  grain,  and  confectionery.     Population,  in  privat-docent,  was  made  professor  extraordinary 

1887,  28,780;  in  1900,  26,220.  at  the  university  in  1834,  and  held  different  posi- 

BETJSCH,  roish,  Feiedbich  (1843-).  A  Ger-  ^?M  ^ere  ^  18»8-     He  ^f*  &***>.  18?L 

man  sculptor,  born  at  Siegen.    He  studied  in  Ber-  His   principal   works   are:    Du>   QeschichU   der 

lin  at  the   Academy  and  under  Albert  Wolff,  ^^SW1  *»  y^  J**"*?*   (1*^; 

whom  he  assisted  on  the  equestrian  monument  to  ?£*  e  *• . 188' i  ?ng.  trans    1884) ;  Htstatre&Ui 

Frederick  William  III.    After  his  return  to  Ber-  tJf^^Jl^t^fmeJlu  ^-SV?*^.1 18°!; 

lin  from  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1874,  he  fashioned  the  3d  «*•  }m I ;  Eng.  trans.  1872-74) ;  Htstotre  du 

marble  group  of  "Market-Traffic"  (1879)  for  the  «""»  *•  *%"*?•  fS^lVi  ^2;a\^tn^ 

Belle-Alliance  Bridge,  and  the  "Genius  of  Steam"  1884>  >Dtf  0€8^h^Q^o^l'gTo£?!ir%f^n  ** 

for     the    Technical     Academy     at     Charlotten-  Alte» ^f*'™!"*  <1881;  M  •* '.}*"» *  J?1  ™ 

burg.     In  Konisgsberg,  where  he  was  appointed  one  °f  J**  e^t0I*o^^STt  3d1  ??•  *' Calv,na 

professor  at  the  academy  in  1881,  he  executed  the  *<"**  <59  ^  18f-W00);  *nd  g*  lshe*  *  <***' 

large  group  of  "Strength,  Justice,  and  Modera-  Plete  F.ren^n1Atran1slat1,^K°i1the  £lble  Z^JL™1*' 

tion"  for  the  Government  building,  the  statues  mentones  (19  vols.,  1875-81)      Consult  the  mt- 

of  "Albert,  First  Duke  of  Prussia"   (1891),  and  monal  address  by  Lobstein  (Strassburg,  1891). 
of  Emperor  William  I.  (1894),  both  outside  the        BETJSS,    Bodolphe    (1841—).     An    Alsatian 

royal   palace,   besides   several   other  memorials,  historian,  born  ui  Strassburg  and  educated  there, 

many   busts   and   decorative   figures   for   public  at  Jena,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Gftttingen.    He  became 

buildings.     At  Siegen  are  a  "Soldiers'  Monument"  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Strassburg  in  1865, 

(1877),  the  equestrian  statue  of  "William  I."  and  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  resumed  this 

(1892),    and    a    bronze    statue    of    "Bismarck"  position,  retiring  from  the  Protestant  seminary. 

(1900),   and   there   are   also   several   charming  From  1872  to  1896  Beuss  was  librarian  of  the 

mythological  genre  groups  to  his  credit.  Strassburg  library.     In   1896  he  was  appointed 

-__-.  _.  .     .     ....        -  professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  in  Paris. 

BEXTSS,  rois     Two  sovereign  principalities  of  fcis  historical  irMn^  ^  both  French  and  Ger- 

Germany,  situated  between  the  Prussian  Prov-  man  deal  with  Alil»     a  tnem  are.     BeU 

ince    of     Saxony,     the     Kingdom     of     Saxony,  tr&     ^  q^^^^  ^  dreU&gjdkrigen  Krieges 

Bavaria,    and    some    of    the    Saxon    duchies,  im*Elsa88  (18fl8)      vieux  nomsVt  rvls  nouveUes 

and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  outlying  ^  8trasbourg  (1883)  .  and  ^  important  Alsace 
district  of  Neustadt  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-  xVlllenCe  sieele  (1897  et  seq.)V 

Weimar    (Map:    Germany,    D    3).      They   are:         . iiL.___         .*     „  ,  ,~^,-,~, 

Beuss  Elder  Line,  or  Beuss-Greiz,  and  Beuss  A  MTTTEB,  roi't6r,  Cheioti^  (1666-1712). 
Younger  Line,  or  Beuss-Schleiz.  Beuss-Greiz  £  German  author,  bora  at  Ktttten,  near  Halle, 
covers  an  area  of  122  square  miles  and  He  was  a  Wlttv  and  g"ted  writer,  and  was  espe- 
is  largely  mountainous.  Its  principal  products  "ally  effective  in  character  delineation.  Inhis 
are  woolens  and  knit  goods.  The  Con-  L'honnSte  femme ;  oder  dte  ehrltche  Frau  eu  P/hs- 
stitution  of  1867  provides  for  a  legislative  as-  ?»•  H6?5)  he  skillfully  uses  Moliere's  fable  in 
sembly  of  12  members,  of  whom  three  are  nomi-  Le*  pr*™**es  ndtcules.  His  chief  work  is  the 
nated  by  the  Prince,  two  by  the  nobility,  three  wjd  ScKelmuffsky  Reiaebeschretbung  (1696), 
elected  by  the  towns,  and  four  by  the  rural  dis-  which  was  reMited  by  Miullerus  in  1885,  and 
tricts.  The  capital  is  Greiz.  The  principality  hw  other  writings  include  Der  ehrltchen  Frau 
is  represented  by  one  member  in  the  Bundesrat  Schlampampe  Krankheit  und  Tod  (1696)  and 
and  sends  one  deputy  to  the  Beichstag.  Popu-  hetttt*  Denk-  und  Ehrenmahl  der  Frau  Bchlam~ 
lation,  in  1900,  68,287,  almost  entirely  Protes-  P<™pe  (1697),  which  were  republished  in  1890. 
tants.  BETJTEB*  Fritz  (1810-74).  A  German  hu- 
Beuss-Schleiz  consists  of  a  number  of  de-  morist,  who  wrote  in  Low  German  (Piatt- 
tached  parcels  of  territory  with  a  total  area  of  deutsch).  He  was  born  at  Stavenhagen,  in 
319  square  miles.  It  is  a  mountainous  country  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  was  educated  there 
with  deposits  of  marble  and  salt.  The  chief  and  at  Rostock  and  Jena,  where  he  was 
manufactures  are  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  ma-  arrested  for  political  agitation  (1833),  and 
chinery,  musical  instruments,  and  leather.  The  condemned  to  death,  a  sentence  commuted  to 
legislative  body  consists  of  16  members,  of  whom  thirty  years'  imprisonment.  He  was  confined 
three  are  elected  by  those  paying  the  highest  in  various  fortresses  till  1840,  when  he  re- 
taxes,  and  12  by  the  rest  of  the  qualified  voters,  sumed  legal  studies  at  Heidelberg,  afterwards 
the  head  of  the  House  of  Reuss-K5stritz  being  an  managing  his  father's  estate  till  1850,  when  he 
hereditary  member.  The  executive  and  in  part  became  a  private  tutor  at  Treptow  in  Pom- 
the  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  the  Prince,  who  erania.  Here  he  first  began  to  write  Low 
is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  three  members.  The  German  sketches  in  prose  and  verse,  the  first 
principality  sends  one  member  to  the  Bundesrat  volumes  of  which,  Lauschen  un  Rimels  (1853), 
and  one  deputy  to  the  Beichstag.  The  popula-  showed  such  charming  blending  of  humor  and 
tion  in  1900  was  138,993,  almost  entirely  Protes-  pathos  in  anecdotes  and  genre  pictures  as  to 
tant.  The  capital  is  Gera.  Consult:  Mauke,  Hex-  achieve  an  immediate  success,  which  was  con- 
tnatakunde  des  Furstentuma  Reus8  (Halle,  1877) ;  firmed  by  the  reception  of  Polterabendgedichte 
Gaul,  Beitrdge  zur  Landeakunde  des  Furstentums  (1855)  and  De  Rets9  nah  Betligen  (1855).  In 
Reuss  (Greiz,  1900).  1856  Beuter  moved  to  Neubrandenburg  and  gave 
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himself  wholly  to  writing.    The  best  of  his  many  R&VAI,  ra'voi,  Nicholas   (1750-1807).    An 

volumes  are  Schurr-Murr   (1861)   and  Olle  Ka-  Hungarian  poet  and  philologist,  born  at  Szent 

mellen    (1860-66).      This    latter    contains     the  Mikl6s     (Torontal).       He    entered    the    Piarist 

partly  autobiographical  Ut  mine  Festungstid  and  Order  when  he  was  seventeen,  taught  drawing, 

Ut  mine  Stromtid  (his  greatest  work),  and  the  philosophy,  poetics,  and  rhetoric  in  the  schools 

vigorous  picture  of  Germany  in  1813,  Ut  de  Fran-  of  the  Order,  and  in  1802,  after  several  years  de- 

zosentidy  with  other  work  of  less  value.    In  1863  voted  entirely  to  literature,  was  appointed  pro- 

Reuter  moved  to  Eisenach,  where  he  died,  July  feasor  of  Hungarian  philology  in  the  University 

12,  1874.    Reuter  is  one  of  the  most  realistic  of  of  Pesth.    He  had  begun  to  write  poetry  even  be- 

the  greater  German  writers.     It  is  the  realism  of  fore  joining  the  Piarists,  and  in  1778  and  1787 

the  Dutch  genre  painters,  minute,  good-humored,  published  volumes  of  elegies,  and  versions  from 

bourgeois,   as   artistic   in   pathetic   as   in   comic  the  Latin  elegiasts,  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the 

scenes.     Reuter's  works  are  in  13  volumes  (Wei-  Anacreontics,  and  a  part  of  the  Iliad.     But  his 

mar,  1863-68),  with  two  volumes  of  Remains  and  chief  title  to  remembrance  lies  in  his  work  in 

Biography   (ib.,  1875),  and  a  comedy,  Die  Drei  the  realm  of  comparative  grammar,  his  discovery 

Langhdnse  ( 1878 ) .     Consult :  Glagau,  Fritz  Rev-  that  Lapp,  Finnish,  Esthonian,  and  Ostiak  are 

ter  und  seine  Dichtungen  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1875) ;  nearly  akin  to  Hungarian,  and  his  researches  in 

Ebert,  Fritz  Reuter,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke  Magyar  etymology,  as  contained  in  Antiquitates 

(Gtistrow,  1874)  ;  Romer,  Fritz  Reuter  in  seinem  Literatures  Hungaricw  (1803)   and  Grammatica 

Leben  und  Schaffen  (Berlin,  1895).  Hungarica  (1803-06). 

REUTER,  Hehmann  Ferdinand  (1817-89).  REVAL,  reVal-  (Russ.  Revel).  An  impor- 
A  German  theologian,  born  at  Hildesheim.  He  tant  B&ltic  seaport  of  Russia,  and  capital  of  the 
studied  in  Berlin  and  Gottingen;  in  1843  be-  Government  of  Esthonia,  situated  on  the  Bay  of 
came  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Berlin;  from  Reval>  an  **!«*  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about  230 
1853  to  1876  was  successively  professor  at  Bres-  miles  west-southwest  of  Saint  Petersburg  (Map: 
lau,  Grief swald,  and  again  at  Breslau;  and  in  Russia,  B  3).  The  town  consists  of  two  parts, 
1876  was  called  to  Gottingen.  His  writings  in  the  »PP«  *™n  or  Romberg  (Cathedral  Hill), 
Church  history  show  thorough  and  scholarly  re-  ^^  the  old  castle,  the  administration  build- 
search,  and  his  criticisms  are  well  grounded  and  in&>  and  the  residences  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
clearly  expressed.  His  publications  include  *he  lower  town  medi«val  in  appearance  and  con- 
Geschichte  Alexanders  III.  und  der  K  ire  he  taming  the  old  town  hall,  the  House  of  the 
seiner   Zeit    (1845-64)    and    Oeschichte   der   re-  Scbwarzhaupter   (an  association  of  merchants), 

ligibsen   AufkUrung   im   Mittelalter    ( 1875-77 ) .  datim*   fronA  tliJi  time   wJhen   ™   *°wn   wa*   a 

He  founded  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  member  of  the  Hansa,  and  a  guild  house  with  a 

in  which  he  published  his  Augustinische  Studien  P"3?"1?.  of  ?*tM  antiquities.     The  educational 

( 1876)  institutions  include  three  gymnasia,  a  Realschule, 

*  and  a  technical  railway  school. 

REUTER,   Paul  Julius,   Baron    (1821-99).  The   manufactures   are   machinery  and  beer. 

A  pioneer  in  the  business  of  news-gathering,  born  The  harbor  of  Reval  is  one  of  the  most  spacious 

at    Cassel,    Germany.     He    was    connected   with  in  Russia  and  freezes  but  seldom.     The  annual 

the    electric    telegraph    system    from    its    ear-  value  of  the  commerce  is  over  $30,000,000,  giving 

liest    establishment    in    Europe,    and    was    the  Reval  the  third  rank  among  the  Baltic  ports  of 

first  to  organize  a  central  bureau  for  the  sys-  Russia.    The  principal  exports  are  spirits,  grain, 

tematic    collection    and    dissemination    of   tele-  flax,  and  animals ;  the  chief  imports,  cotton,  coal, 

graphic  news.    This  office  was  opened  at  Aix-la-  and  petroleum.    Reval  is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty 

Chapelle  in  1849.    In  1851  he  transferred  his  of-  and  of  the  administration  of  the  Baltic  light- 

fice  to  London.    Reuter  established  agencies  in  all  houses.     The  sea  baths  in  the  vicinity  are  well 

parts  of  the  world  to  supply  him  with  news;  and,  patronized.     Population,  in  1897,  64,600,  about 

by  using  all  available  means  of  communication,  one-half  Esthonian,  and  over  one-fourth  German, 

and  serving  all  papers  impartially,  he  built  up  a  The  foundation  of  Reval  is  ascribed  to  the  Danish 

noteworthy  news  service.    In  1865  he  transferred  King  Waldemar  II.,  who  built  there  a  castle  in 

his  business  to  a  limited  liability  company,  of  1219.    The  town  joined  the  Hanseatic  League  in 

which  he  was  manager  until  1878.    In  the  same  1285  and  soon  attained  considerable  commercial 

year  he  obtained  from  the  Hanoverian  Govern-  importance.      In  1346  it  passed  from  the  over- 

ment  a  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  cable  lordship  of  the  Danes  to  that  of  the  Teutonic 

line  between  England  and  Germany.     The  title  Knights.     Sweden  acquired  it  in  1561,  and  Peter 

of  baron  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Duke  of  the  Great  annexed  it  to  Russia  in  1710.    Consult: 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  in  1872.  Amelung,    Revaler   Altertumer    (Reval,    1884) ; 

nvTrTTTwavir    ™Hm™*„„      a  +„™  :«  *vA  Rottbeck  and  Neumann,  Geschichte  und  Kunst- 

Echatz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Swabian  Alps,  20  miles  REVE,  rftv,  Le  (Fr.,  The  Dream) .    One  of  the 

south  of  Stuttgart  (Map:  Germany,  C  4).    The  Rougon-Macquart  series  of  novels  by  Emile  Zola 

thirteenth-century  Gothic  church,  partly  rebuilt  (1888).     The  story  is  in  strong  contrast  with 

in  1844,  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  restoration.  ^ers  of  *]»  series   the  life  of  cathedral  estab- 

There   are  a  gymnasium,   a  weaving  school,   a  Iwhments  forming  the  background  of  an  idyllic 

school  of  women's  work,  and  a  pomological  in-  tale  of  mysticism  and  human  love, 

stitute.     The  town  is  an  important  centre  of  the  REVEILLE,  re-vftl'ya,  or   (more  usually  in 

yarn,  woolen,  cotton,  and  cloth  industry.     In  1240  United    States   military  service)    rev'a-lg'    (OF. 

Reutlingen  became  a  free  Imperial  city.     Subse-  reveil,  Fr.  riveil,  awakening,  from  OF.  resveiller, 

quently  it  was  a  member  of  the  Swabian  League,  to  awake  again,  from  re-,  again  -j-  esveiller,  to 

and  was  annexed  to  Wlirttemberg  in  1803.     Pop-  awake,  from  Lat.  ex,  out  +  vigiwre,  to  awake, 

ulation,  in  1890,  18,542;  in  1900,  21,481.  from  vigil,  wakeful,  from  vigere,  to  be  lively; 
You  Xiv.-M 
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ultimately  connected  with  Eng.  tedke).  A  mili-  the  disclosure  of  the  Divine  in  revelation  gen- 
tary  trumpet,  bugle,  or  drum  call  sounded  at  erally  was  but  partial,  and  therefore  preparatory 
break  of  day,  or  such  time  afterwards  as  may  to  a  specific  revelation.  Man  in  his  intellectual- 
be  ordered,  to  rouse  the  men  from  sleep.  Offi-  ity  was  painfully  sensible  of  the  soul-sickness  of 
cially,  it  is  the  commencement  of  the  day's  the  world,  but  he  had  no  cure.  To  break  the 
routine.  The  military  day  is  from  reveille  to  re-  power  of  sin  and  quicken  the  higher  and  spir- 
treat  (q.v.)  ;  and  the  night  from  retreat  to  itual  life  he  needed  a  revelation  of  fatherly  love, 
reveille.     See  Bugle  and  Trumpet  Calls.  The  deepest  discoveries  and  loftiest  achievements 

REVELATION    (Lat.  revelatio,  from  reve-  °f  the  human  intellect  needed  to  be  supplemented 

tore,  to  reveal,  unveil,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  by  a  special  revelation.    "  The  world  by  wisdom 

-f  velare,  to  veil,  from  velum,  veil,  cloth,  sail,  knew   not   God."     The   specific   revelation   was 

from  vehere,  to  carry  along).     In  theology,  a  Pven  in  *ne  written  word.     It  may  be  divided 

term  used  in  both  a  general  and  a  specific  sense.  into  tnree  epochs,  the  primitive   revelation  or 

In  its  broadest  signification  it  expresses  the  un-  protevangelium,     the     covenant     revelation     to 

veiling  or  manifestation  of  the  Divine   to  the  Israel,  and  the  revelation  in  the  appearance  of 

human.     In  the  narrower  sense  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.    The  Incarnation  (q.v.)   is  held  to 

one  form  of  this  manifestation,  viz.  the  written  be  the  culmination  of  every  Divine  manifesta- 

word  of  God.  ™°n,  the  central  point  of  all  history,  sacred  and 

Using  the  term  in  the  first  or  general  sense,  P">f*ne  (Heb.  i.  1  and  2).    The  Old  Testament 

God  manifests  Himself  in  nature,  in  history,  in  represented  a  gradual  process  of  education,  as 

the  moral  government  of  the  world,  in  reason,  evinced,  for  instance,  in  the  voice  in  the  garden, 

and  in  the  old  ethnic  religions  and  certain  of  the  theophanies,  the  burning  bush,  and  dreams 

the  pagan  philosophers.     It  seems  impossible  to  a?d  vl8X°ns.     God  gave   to  men  as   they   were 

believe  in  man  and  in  a  personal  God  without  ab\e  to  receive.     But  the  message  became  more 

believing  in  a  Revelation.     The  aspirations  of  and  more  explicit  as  the  history  of  the  ancient 

the  soul  demand  it.    Man  himself,  as  reflecting  people   was   developed,   until    it  culminated    in 

the  Divine  image,  warrants  it.     Nature  is  the  Je9U8  Christ,  in  whom  men  saw  "God  manifest  in 

speaking  and  acting  of  God.     It  is  Divine  Ian-  the  fl.e8h"  <J°bn  *•  18>-    The  01d  Testament  is 

guage  in  cipher.     The  universe  is  a  manifesta-  meaningless  without  the  New.     The  Bible  mes- 

tion  of  God's  glory,  a  disclosure  of  His  power,  **&   w   incomplete   without  the   story   of    the 

Specific  revelation  does  not  contradict  these  in-  Christ.  .        ..  <Jfi  ,  ..  -    ., 

dications  of  Divine  truth  in  nature.     It  gives  „  In   discussing   the   specific   revelation   of  ^ the 
them  articulate  expression.    History  and  r 
tion  are  inseparable 


them  articulate  expression.    History  and  revela-    Scriptures    it    should   be   borne    in    mind    that 

able.    The  march  of  events  and    revelation  and .inspiration  are  not  synonymous 

terms.    Scientific  theology  distinguishes  between 


the  development  of  ideas  are  but  parts  of  a  mov-  Jf™8-  Dfwnunc  tneoiogy  oisungu 
ing  panorama  of  Divine  creation  and  guidance.  the.m  a8>°  both  authorship  and  function  The 
Hfstory  is  a  chapter  in  the  book  of  man's  evolu-  autboT  ot  revelation,  m  the  Old  Testament  and 
tion.  Behind  the  veil  of  external  contingency  *he  Ne,^'  v18  .hfld* to  *?  *££  ^T??8  ^T*  - 
there  are  the  moral  order  of  the  life  of  nations,  f.0^  (John  *•  l  e}  J*?-)-  The  autbor  of  in8Pira- 
the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties,  the  progressive  J10n  is  the  Holy  Spirit  (II  Peter  i.  21).  Reve- 
history  of  the  human  race,  the  development  of  laUon  has  heen  limited  to  the  direct  communica- 
man's  religious  consciousness  in  thought  and  in  tion  fr°m  God  to  man  of  (1)  such  knowledge  as 
civilization.  Reason  and  revelation  are  not  an-  ■»**  .^M  "J*  attain  to  in  and  of  himself,  and 
tagonistic.  Reason  grasps  and  discerns  and  even  <2)  information  which,  though  attainable  in  the 
defines  the  supersensuous.  It  is  part  of  the  ordinary  way,  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  known 
Divine  image  in  man,  and  so  is  naturally  pre-  to#the  person  who  received  the  revelation.  In- 
disposed  to  the  reception  of  the  revealed.  Mirny  f?tra£™  u  explained  as  the  actuating  energy  of 
truths  sometimes  held  not  to  be  discoverable  by  ™e  Dlvme  Sp™**  "J**""  f™  «2*™»  the 
reason  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  it  when  dis-  h?™**^nte  chosen  by  God  have  officially  pro- 
covered.  The  ethnic  religions  were  clearly  media  c,laim?|*  Hls  will  either  by  ( 1 )  word  of  mouth,  or 
of  Divine  revelation.  They  were  partial  dis-  <2)  the  committal  to  writing  of  the  several 
closures  of  God  to  man—a  feature  in  His  grad-  Pa£8  of  *he  Bible. 

ual  unveiling  of  Himself.     They  were  prepara-  Biblioobaphy.    Chnstlieb,  Modern  Doubt  and 

tory  to  Christianity.    Pagan  philosophy,  in  the  £*rw*l2J  ?c'*«MEng.  trans.,  New  York    1875)  ; 

persons  of  some  of  its  brightest  lights,  was  a  £Iint'  ^Jf?.  (Edinburgh,  1876);  Wordsworth, 

forerunner    of    the    written    word.      Men    like  J**  <>**  ^hgton   (Bampton  ^tures    l^ndon, 

Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  among  the  Greeks,  }**))  i^^P*****™*^  °f  %*  (*cw 

and    Cicero,    Epictetus,    and    Marcus    Aurelius  Jo* >l 88J] ['>  the  articles  «^M  and  "The  Holy 

among  the  Romans,  had  wonderful  glimpses  of  Spirit  and  Inspiration^ m  Lux  Mundt  (London, 

truth"  and  formulated  admirable  moral  codes.  189°)  ?  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the [Study  of 

They  have  been  described  as  Christians  without  **«    <*°*P*h    < New    York     1896);    Ilhngworth 

knowledge  of  the  Christ.     In  fact,  natural  and  Reason  and  Revelation  (New  York,  1902);  and 

revealed  religion  are  now  widely  viewed  as  parts  the  works  mentioned  under  Inspiration. 

of  a  great  whole,  and  not  as  distinct  and  separate  BEVELATIOK   OF   SAINT   JOHN,    Thk. 

manifestations    of    the    Divine.      Much    of    the  The  name  given  in  the  English  Bible  to  the  last 

teaching    of    revelation,    technically    so    called,  book  in  the  New  Testament.    In  early  lists  and 

consists  in  the  unveiling  to  us  of  nature  and  of  manuscripts  it  is  called  the  Apocalypse  of  John, 

life.     Revelation   does  not  merely  superadd  to  the  current  English  title,  Revelation,  being  from 

the  achievements  of  human  knowledge.    It  pene-  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek  word  Apocar 

trates  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  meaning  of  the  lypsi*,  the  first  word  of  the  book, 

world  in  which  we  live.  I.     The  Natube  op  Apocalyptical  Ltiera- 

The  advocates  of  a  special  revelation  main-  tube.    The  Book  of  Revelation  belongs  to  a  dis- 

tain  that,  despite  all  this,  the  fact  remains  that  tinct  class  of  literature,  which  has  been  called, 
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after  the  title  of  this  book,  apocalyptic.     (See  we  seem  to  haver  reached  the  final  judgment  and 

Apocalyptic  Literature.)      Only  in  the  light  consummation  already  in  chs.  vi.-vii.    The  move- 

of  this  classification  can  the  book  be  understood,  ment  is  rather  toward  greater  concreteness  and 

The  purpose  of  an  apocalypse  is  usually  to  ex-  detail,  and  the  writer  is  interested  in  accumu- 

plain  the  present  dominion  of  evil  in  the  world,  latins  a  variety  of  figurative  and  prophetic  ma* 

and  to  encourage  faith  by  foretelling  the  approach-  terials   for  the  expression   in  stirring  and  im- 

ing  end  of  evil  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophetic  pressive  ways  of  his  one  message  that  the  day  of 

hopes.    The  explanation  of  evil  is  usually  found  God's  coming  to  bring  evil  to  an  end  and  good 

in  the  angel-world,  and  the  consummation  hoped  to  its  rights,  and  its  glory,  is  close  at  hand.   The 

for  is  a  new  world-age,  which  will  come  by  a  first  suggestion  of  a  plan  is  found  in  the  suc- 

miraculous  deed  of  God.    Man  can  do  nothing  but  cessive  sevens,  the  seals,  the  trumpets,  and  the 

wait  for  it  with  patient  faith,  and  the  seer's  art  vials,  but  these  do  not  include  various  important 

consists  chiefly  in  discovering  the  time  and  man-  sections  of  the  book.    The  contents  of  the  seventh 

ner  of  its  coming.    This  he  does  by  such  a  fitting  seal  seems  to  be  set  forth  in  the  new  series  of 

together  of  ancient  prophecies  and  apocalyptical  seven  angels  with  trumpets   (viii.  1-5),  and  the 

images  with  the  events  of  his  own  time  as  shall  seventh  trumpet  (xi.  15-19)  is  followed,  but  not 

give  assurance  that  the  longed  for  end  is  at  hand,  at    once,    by    the    seven   vials    of    God's    wrath 

Turning  to  the  Book  of  Revelation,  there  can  (xv.-xvi.).  But  chs.  vii.,  x.-xi.  14,  xii.-xiv.,  xvii.- 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  apocalypse  in  the  sense  ™i-  have  no  proper  place  in  this  scheme,  and 
just  defined,  and  the  presumption  that  it  is  to  be  justice  is  not  done  to  the  new  beginning  in  ch.  x. 
interpreted  as  such  is  strong.  Like  Daniel,  it  was  It  is  therefore  better  to  divide  the  book  some- 
written  in  a  time  of  religious  persecution  at  the  wha*  as  follows:  Introduction  (i.  1-8)  I.  The 
hands  of  the  ruling  kingdom  of  the  world,  and  its  Seven  Letters  (i.  9-ni.  22).  II.  Preliminary 
aim  was  to  encourage  the  faithful  to  resist  the  Judgments  (iv.-ix.).  (1)  The  actors:  God  (iv.)  ; 
allurements  and  endure  the  violence  of  the  world  ^T1^  <v-).5  Destructive  Powers  (vi.);  (2) 
power  in  view  of  the  speedy  coming  of  judgment  Promises  (vii.)  ;  (3)  Judgments  (viii.-ix.).  III. 
and  deliverance.  Like  Daniel,  it  has  the  course  Final  Judgments  (x.-xx.).  The  Prophet's  new 
and  end  of  world-history  in  view,  and  not  prin-  commission  (x.) ;  Promises  (xi.  1-14) ;  Summary 
cipally  the  destiny  of  the  individual  soul.  Other  or  Prelude  (xi.  15-19)  ;  the  Actors:  Satan  (xii.) 
apocalyptical  features  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  aud  the  Roman  Empire  and  emperor-worship 
are  its  constant  use  of  the  vision  form  with  (xni.) ;  Summary  promises  and  warnings  ( xiv. ) ; 
angelic  interpreters;  its  abundance  of  highly  Judgments  culminating  against  Rome  and  its 
wrought  and  fantastic  imagery,  derived  in  Satanic  upholders  (xv.-xx.).  IV.  The  Consum- 
large  part  from  the  Old  Testament  and  mation  (xxi.-xxii.  5).  Conclusion  (xxii.  6-21). 
from  apocalyptical  traditions,  though  freely  There  are  departures  from  any  strict  order,  which 
combined  and  applied  to  new  conditions;  *«  probably  due  in  part  to  the  use  of  unrelated 
its  explanation  of  the  present  dominance  of  sources,  and  in  part  to  the  author's  practical 
evil  as  due  to  angel  powers,  whose  malign  rule  aim»  which  leads  him  by  anticipation  to  intro- 
is  embodied  in  the  Roman  Empire;  and  its  gen-  duce  encouraging  voices  and  visions  here  and 
eral   scheme   of  the   future,   which   with   slight  there  before  the  end. 

exceptions  runs  parallel  to  that  of  Jewish  apoc-  III.  The  Intebpretation.  The  curious  history 
alypses.  The  mark  that  distinguishes  the  book  of  the  interpretation  of  this  book  cannot  here 
as  Christian  is  the  identification  of  the  Messiah  be  reviewed.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
with  Jesus.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  this  written  against  Mohammed  and  the  Turks; 
involves  differences  great  enough  to  justify  us  in  against  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
separating  the  book  from  the  class  and  applying  Church ;  against  Luther  and  the  Reformation ; 
to  it  different  methods  of  interpretation.  It  is,  against  Napoleon,  etc.  Many  still  hold  that  the 
then,  to  be  assumed  that  the  predictions  of  the  book  predicts  the  whole  course  of  Church  his- 
book  concern  the  immediate  and  not  the  distant  tory  past  and  to  come.  The  form  in  which  this 
future,  as  indeed  the  writer  explicitly  affirms  so-called  Church  historical  or  continuously  his- 
(i.  1,  3,  xxii.  10-12).  There  is  every  probability  torical  interpretation  has  still  some  advocates 
that  the  earthly  representative  and  agent  of  the  among  scholars  (Auberlen,  W.  Milligan,  Ben- 
power  of  evil  is  the  Roman  Empire.  We  shall  son)  is  that  according  to  which  the  book  contains 
expect  to  find  visions  or  fragments  from  earlier  in  its  symbols,  not  the  definite  events,  but  the 
writings  or  traditions,  and  to  be  able  to  distin-  conflicting  powers  or  principles,  good  and  evil,  of 
guish  between  their  earlier  setting  and  applica-  Christian  history.  Almost  all  scholars,  however, 
tion  and  the  meaning  our  author  gives  them,  seek  for  the  meaning  of  the  book  in  the  condi- 
Furthermore,  we  shall  expect  to  find  the  value  of  tions  of  the  writer's  own  time, 
the  book  to  lie  not  in  disclosures  of  the  course  of  The  Roman  Empire  is  recognized  as  the  perse- 
Church  history  down  to  the  present,  nor  in  pre-  cuting  and  godless  power,  the  agent  of  Satan, 
dictions  of  still  future  events,  but,  historically,  whom  the  book  assails  and  whose  fall  it  an- 
in  its  fitness  to  meet  a  great  crisis  in  the  life  nounces.  Isolated  scholars  of  far  older  times 
of  the  early  Church,  and  permanently  in  its  un-  knew  this,  but  it  was  especially  the  work  of 
derlying  faith  in  God  and  the  certain  victory  of  Lticke,  Bleek,  and  Ewald  that  established  it. 
His  cause.  With  this  is  commonly  connected  the  view  that 

II.  Contents  and  Plan.     After  the  opening  Nero  was  the  wounded  head  (xiii.  3),  the  name 

admonitions,  in  the  form  of  letters,  to  resistance  signified  by  666   (xiii.   18),  and  the  one  whose 

and  endurance,  the  book  sets  forth  the  approach-  return  from  Hades  and  attack  upon  Rome  in 

ing  judgments  which  will  lead  up  to  the  destruc-  alliance  with  the  Parthians  is  predicted  in  chap- 

tion  of  Rome  and  of  the  satanic  beings  that  in-  ter  xvii.    The  number  666  may,  however,  stand, 

spire  and  sustain  it,  and  to  the'  final  blessedness  as  Clemen  has  recently  argued,  for  1}  2.arivi?  paot- 

of  the  faithful.     The  progress  of  the  successive  AWa,  the  Latin  Kingdom, 

visions  is  not,  however,  simply  chronological,  for  In  different  parts  of  the  book  different  periods 
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and  different  types  of  religions  and  Christian  terial  with  much  freedom,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
thought  appear  to  be  indicated.  These  facts,  to-  a  poet,  rather  than  in  that  of  a  hide-bound  scribe, 
gether  with  the  breaks  in  the  plan  of  the  book  This  is  illustrated  by  such  passages  as  i.  12-20, 
already  referred  to  and  the  composite  character  iv.,  xviii.,  xxi.-xxii.  5.  The  author  writes  as  one 
of  some  Jewish  apocalypses,  have  led  to  the  whose  mind  is  filled  with  Old  Testament  pro- 
effort  to  solve  the  remaining  obscurities  by  liter-  phetic  language;  one  who  is  almost  limited  to  it 
ary  analysis,  and  the  theory  of  various  dates  and  for  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  yet  uses  it 
authors.  WeizsUcker  suggested  in  1882  that  the  freely  and  puts  into  it  the  emotions  of  his  own 
writer  incorporated  some  older  oracles,  Jewish  soul.  That  his  emotions  were  intense  is  a  fact 
or  Christian,  such  as  vii.  1-8,  vii.  9-17,  xi.  1-13,  that  must  be  seriously  reckoned  with  in  studying 
xii.,  xiii.,  xvii.  Vischer,  on  the  other  hand,  his  book,  whatever  one  may  think  about  the  ques- 
proposed  the  view  that  the  book   is  a  Jewish  tion  of  actual  ecstasy. 

apocalypse  (iv.  1-xxii.  5,  omitting  obvious  Chris-  jym  Historical  Occasion,  Pubpose,  and  Date. 

tian  amendments),  set  in  a  framework    (i.-iii.,  The  Seven  Letters  (chapters  i.-iii.)  are  the  most 

xxii.  6-21)    and  slightly  revised  by  a  Christian  original  part  of  the  book  and  contain  the  most 

hand.      This    theory    came    out    in    1886    with  specific  references  to  concrete  conditions.   Though 

Harnack's  indorsement  and  was  accepted  by  sev-  addressed  to  actual  churches  whose   conditions 

eral  German   critics.     More   elaborate  analyses  the  writer  knows,  they  are  evidently  meant,  taken 

followed.    Two  Jewish  apocalypses  were  found  in  together,  to  give  the  message  of  the  spirit  of 

the  book  by  Weyland,  and  Spitta   (1889)   made  Christ  to  all  His  churches.    The  seven  cities  are 

the  original  book  a  Christian  apocalypse  by  John  named  in  geographical  order,  moving  from  Ephe- 

Mark    (a.d.    60),    to   which   a   later   Christian  sua  north,  east,  and  south.    The  worship  of  the 

added  two  Jewish  apocalypses  of  the  times  of  Emperor  had  been  enforced  in  this  region  for  a 

Caligula  and  Pompey.    Against  this  method  there  long  time.    Pergamum  had  a  temple  to  Augustus 

has  been  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  simpler  view  in  B.c.  29  and  remained  the  centre  of  the  cult  in 

of  Weizsacker.    The  unity  of  the  book  is  main-  Asia  (cf.  Rev.  ii.  13).    The  Book  of  Revelation 

tained,  but  the  writer  is  believed  to  have  made  was  written  chiefly  to  encourage  Christians  to 

use  of  materials  already  shaped  by  earlier  hands,  resist  this  worship  at  whatever  cost  and  to  warn 

and  in  part  Jewish  in  origin.    The  Jewish  char-  those  who  were  falling  away  under  its  pressure 

acter  of  vii.  1-8  and  of  xi.  1-13,  with  its  date  be-  and  the  enticements  of  the  heathen  thought  and 

fore  a.d.  70 — Jewish  oracles  applied  in  a  figura-  Hfe  that  went  with  it.    This  cult  is  the  second 

tive  sense  to  Christians  as  the  true  Israel — and  beast  of  chapter  xiii.,  and  all  who  take  part  in  it 

some  of  the  peculiarities  of  xii.,  xiii.,  xvii.,  and  are  threatened  with  the  impending  fate  of  Rome 

other  passages,  may  thus  be  explained  in  a  way  itself,  while  those  who  resist  it  even  to  death 

consistent  with  the  ascription  of  the  book  to  a  will  receive  a  glorious  reward.     Some  persecu- 

Christian  writer  of  Domitian's  reign.  tions  of   Christians   had   already  been   endured 

The  next  problem  naturally  is  concerned  with  ( ii.  3,  13,  iii.  8 ) ,  but  far  more  severe  trials  were 
the  first  meaning  of  these  incorporated  materials,  at  hand  •  (ii.  10,  iii.  10)  for  which  the  book 
The  most  important  study  in  this  direction  is  would  prepare  the  way.  The  glory  and  reward 
that  of  Gunkel  in  reference  to  chapter  xii.  of  martyrdom  are  its  theme.  An  official  perse- 
(1895).  His  theory  is  that  the  dragon  who  cution  of  Christianity  such  as  is  here  contem- 
seeks  to  kill  the  child  and  persecutes  the  mother  plated  points  to  a  time  not  earlier  than  Domi- 
is  ultimately  derived  from  a  Babylonian  account  tian.  The  relaxation  of  earlier  zeal,  the  loss  of 
of  the  birth  of  Marduk,  the  sun-god,  destined  to  love,  the  adoption  of  heathen  ways  of  living, 
destroy  the  chaos-dragon  and  to  create  the  world,  which  the  letters  condemn,  indicate  the  same 
Many  who  have  not  accepted  Gunkel's  recon-  period,  as  does  the  fact  that  Paul's  position  as 
struction  of  an  otherwise  unknown  part  of  the  founder  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  appears  to  be 
Babylonian  myth  have  approved  in  general  his  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  true  that  xi. 
emphasis  on  tradition  as  a  great  factor  in  the  1-13  dates  from  before  a.d.  70,  but  it  is  no  less 
production  of  an  apocalypse,  and  many  have  as-  certain  that  it  was  originally  a  Jewish  oracle, 
sented  in  particular  to  nis  theory  that  a  sun-  Its  application  in  a  figurative  sense  to  the  safety 
myth  underlies  chapter  xii.,  whether  Babylonian  of  the  true  worshipers  of  God,  that  is  Christians, 
or  Greek  (Dieterich)  or  Egyptian  (Bousset)  in  in  the  approaching  crisis  shows  that  the  literal 
origin.  Wellhausen  has  objected  to  the  method  siege  and  fall  of  Jerusalem  had  long  ago  proved 
and  declared  that  the  writer's  own  meaning  is  all  the  oracle  to  be  in  its  literal  sense — which  was 
we  need  to  inquire  after,  and  that  he  has  shaped  indeed  contrary  to  the  word  of  Jesus — untrue, 
his  figures  to  represent  current  events  to  a  much  In  xvii.  10,  Vespasian  seems  indicated,  but  verse 
greater  degree  than  Gunkel  allows.  Bousset,  one  11  is  probably  meant  to  carry  us  over  into  Domi- 
of  the  most  important  recent  writers  on  the  sub-  tian's  reign.  If  the  Nero  myth  is  referred  to 
ject,  adheres  in  general  to  Weizsacker's  idea  of  in  chapter  xvii.,  this  also,  in  this  form,  be- 
the  composition  of  the  book  and  to  Gunkel's  view  longs  to  the  close  of  the  century.  We  may  there- 
of the  significance  of  tradition.  He  put  forth  the  fore  conclude  that  the  book  was  written,  as  Ire- 
hypothesis  that  an  apocalypse  of  Antichrist,  of  nseus  says,  "near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domi- 
Jewish  origin,  was  current  in  New  Testament  tian/'  that  is  about  a.d.  93-96. 
times  and  on  into  the  Middle  Ages,  that  it  was  V.  The  Christianity  of  the  Book.  The  rela- 
not  dependent  on  Revelation,  but  that  several  of  tion  of  the  book  to  Paulinism  is  an  unsolved 
the  fragmentary  (Jewish)  traditions  which  problem.  The  stress  it  lays  upon  the  transcend- 
Revelation  incorporates  were  derived  from  it  ence  of  God,  and  upon  the  kingly  and  judicial 
(vii.  1-8,  xi.  1-13,  xiii.  11-17,  xiv.  14-20).  functions  of  Christ,  its  view  of  salvation  as  a 

Over  against  the  fixity  of  apocalyptical  tradi-  reward  for  overcoming  the  world  and  keeping  the 

tion,  rightly  emphasized  by  Gunkel  and  Bousset,  commands  of  God,  are  Judaistic  aspects  of  the 

it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  religion  of  the  book.    Its  attitude  toward  Rome, 

writer  of  Revelation  used  Old  Testament  ma-  also,  is  not  that  of  Christ  (Mark  xii.  17)  and 
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of  Paul  (Rom.  xiii.  1-7,  cf.  I  Pet.  ii.  13-17).  lypses,  we  find  here  none  of  the  familiar  signs  of 
Yet  an  anti-Pauline  tendency  need  not  be  in-  it,  no  references  to  known  events  in  the  fife  of 
f erred.  Circumstances  had  changed,  and  Rome  John  such  as  we  should  expect.  If  the  Apostle 
had  become  the  power  of  lawlessness,  instead  of  were  the  recognized  head  of  the  churches  of  Asia, 
the  one  who  restrained  that  power  (II  These,  centring  in  Ephesus,  during  the  last  quarter 
ii.  7),  so  that  Antichrist  would  inevitably  take  of  the  first  century,  the  expression  "John  to  the 
on  a  Roman  in  place  of  a  Jewish  form.  Further-  seven  churches"  (i.  4)  would  suggest  him.  If 
more,  over  against  the  Jewish-Christian  traits  that  place  was  occupied  by  John  the  Presbyter, 
of  the  book  we  find  a  Christology  not  unrelated  he  would  be  the  one  indicated.  The  most  serious 
to  Paul's  (cf.  i.  5,  iii.  14,  with  Col.  i.  18,  and  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  Apostle's 
Rev.  v.  9  sqq.  with  Phil.  ii.  5  sqq.),  an  eschatol-  authorship  is  the  radical  difference  in  style  and 
ogy  at  many  points  in  striking  agreement  in  conception  that  separates  the  Apocalypse  from 
with  his,  and  a  universality  which  at  least  is  the  Gospel.  Though  minor  points  of  likeness  ex- 
totally  different  from  the  exclusiveness  of  Paul's  ist,  the  difference  is  so  great  that  it  seems  almost 
Judaistic  opponents  (vii.  9  sqq.).  We  cannot  impossible  to  ascribe  them  to  one  mind.  The  diffi- 
therefore  with  Baur  regard  Revelation  as  a  sim-  culty  is  greater  now  that  it  is  no  longer  probable 
pie  product  of  the  Jewish  Christianity  which  op-  that  they  can  be  separated  widely  in  date  by  put- 
posed  Paul.  It  is  probably  best  to  say  that  the  tine  Revelation  before  a.d.  70.  The  question  of 
book  represents  a  late  development  of  primitive  authorship  must  therefore  remain  open,  but  this 
Christianity,  not  much  influenced  either  way  by  question  does  not  affect  our  view  of  the  value  of 
Paul.  the  book  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  under* 

VI.  Canonicity  and  Authorship.  The  place  stood, 
of  Revelation  in  the  canon  has  been  much  dis-  Bibliography.  The  Church-historical  view  can 
puted.  It  was  accepted  in  the  Western  Church  be  read  best  in  Milligan,  Commentary  on  the 
after  Hippolytus  wrote  in  its  defense  against  Apocalypse,  Baird  Lectures  (London,  1886)  ;  id., 
Caius,  a  Presbyter  of  Rome  (c.215).  For  a  long  Discussions  on  the  Apocalypse  (ib.,  1893); 
time  the  Eastern  Church  refused  to  recognize  the  id.,  The  Book  of  Revelation,  Expositor's  Bible 
book  as  canonical.  Eusebius  records  and  sym-  (New  York,  1899) ;  and  in  Benson,  The  Apoca- 
pathizes  with  the  objections  of  its  critics.  It  lypse  (London,  1900)  ;  the  older  critical  view 
was  not  in  the  original  Syriac  New  Testament.  ( contemporary -historical ) ,  in  the  commentaries 
The  pressure  of  the  Western  Church  finally  se-  of  Lticke  (2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1848-52);  Bleek  (Ber- 
cured  its  place  in  the  canon.  In  the  West  only  lin,  1862) ;  and  Ewald  (Gdttingen,  1862).  Con- 
Jerome  shows  some  sympathy  with  Eastern  suit  also  the  commentary  of  Alford  (London, 
doubts.  Its  place  in  the  canon  was  again  some-  1867).  The  best  recent  commentaries  are  those 
what  insecure  at  the  beginning  of  the  Refor-  of  Bousset  (Gflttingen,  1896)  and  Holtzmann 
mation — Luther  in  the  first  edition  of  his  (Freiburg,  2d  ed.,  1893),  and  in  English,  Simcox, 
New  Testament  expressed  a  strong  aversion  to  it,  Cambridge  Bible  (Cambridge,  1898),  and  Scott, 
because  of  its  obscurity,  and  especially  because  Century  Bible  (Edinburgh,  1902).  Consult  fur- 
he  did  not  find  in  it  the  Pauline  gospel.  Later  ther  the  introductions  to  the  New  Testament 
he  expressed  a  more  favorable  judgment.  Zwingli  by  Weiss  (London  (1887);  Holtzmann  (Frei- 
did  not  accept  it  as  canonical.  Calvin  at  least  burg,  3d  ed.,  1892) ;  Zahn  (Erlangen,  1897-99)  ; 
did   not „  comment  upon  it.  Jtilicher  (Tubingen,  3d  ed.,  1901),  and  Moffatt, 

The  writer  calls  himself  John  (i.  1,  4,  9;  xxii.  Bistorical  New  festatnent    (New  York,   1901)  ; 

8),  and  says  that  he  saw  his  visions  on  the  island  the  New  Testament  theologies  by  Weiss   (Edin- 

of  Patmos  (q.v.),  where  he  was,  it  would  seem,  burgh,    1885) ;    Holtzmann     (Freiburg,    1896)  ; 

in   banishment.     Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  to  Stevens   (New  York,  1899)  ;  Wernle,  Beginnings 

identify  this  John  with  the  Apostle,  and  from  of  Christianity   (London,  1903)  ;    and  Histories 

Irenseus  and  Tertullian  onward  this  view  was  ot  tne  Apostolic  Age  by  Weizsacker    (London, 

almost  unquestioned.     Yet  Dionysius  of  Alexan-  1894),  McGiffert   (New  York,  1897),  and  Bart- 

dria  (c.  255)  argued  on  the  basis  of  a  compari-  let    (London,    1900).     Consult   further   Gunkel, 

son  with  the  fourth  Gospel  that  the  author  of  Schbpfung  und  Chaos  in  Urseit  und  Endzeit  (Got- 

Revelation   was    another    John;     and    Eusebius  tingen,  1895);   Bousset,  The  Antichrist  Legend 

suggested  the  Presbyter  John,  of  whom  Papias  (trans,  by  Keane,   London,   1896) ;    articles  by 

speaks.    The  earliest  opponents  of  the  canonicity  Bousset,  "Apocalypse,"  in  Encyclopaedia  Biblica 

of  the  book,  the  Alogi,  ascribed  it  to  the  Gnostic  (London,   1899) ;    Porter,  "Revelation,"  in  the 

Cerinthus,  an  idea  adopted  by  Caius.     The  au-  Hastings  Dictionary  of  the  Bible    (New  York, 

thor  himself  does  not  say  that  he  is  an  Apostle  1898). 

(see  on  the  contrary,  xxi.  14;    xviii.  20),  and  BEVENTJE,  Public.     See  Finance;  Taxa- 

nowhere  reveals  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  jion. 

earthly  life  of  Jesus.      It  cannot  quite  be  said  "  

that    he    assumes    a    position    of    personal    or  BEVENTTE    CUTTEB   SERVICE,    United 

official  authority  over  the  seven  churches.    He  is  States.    A  military  service,  organized  by  act  of 

their  brother  and  fellow  in  trial  (i.  9),  but  the  Congress  in  1790,  for  the  enforcement  of  naviga- 

authority  that   speaks   through  him   is   Christ.  ti°n  and  customs  laws.     It  was  the  first  armed 

He  claims  only  to  be  a  true  prophet,  truly  to  maritime  force  of  the  Government,  having  been 

convey  the  message  of  Christ.     For  his  book  he  constituted  about  eight  years  before  the  United 

makes  great  claims,  but  not  for  himself.    Of  the  States  Navy.  There  being  no  naval  establishment 

three  possibilities :  that  it  is  by  the  Apostle ;  that  at  that  time,  the  service,  as  a  matter  of  conveni- 

it  is  a  pseudonymous  writing,  in  the  Apostle's  ence,  was  attached  to  the  Treasury  Department, 

name ;  and  that  it  is  by  another  John — the  second  then  presided  over  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  where 

can  with  some  confidence  be  rejected.    For  though  it  has  since  remained.     Its  first  fleet  consisted 

pseudonymity   characterizes    all    Jewish    apoca-  of   10  small,  single-masted,  light-draught  sail- 
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iog    vessels,    manned    with     10    masters,     30  with  from  2  to  9  improved  rapid-fire  guns,  and 

mates,  40  mariners,  and  20  boys.  By  degrees,  and  are  provided  with  necessary  small  arms  for  the 

as  occasion  arose,  the  service  was  augmented  in  use  of  the  crews.     In  time  of  war  their  equip- 

strength  and  armament,  and  on  July   1,   1799,  ment  may  be  readily  augmented.    The  vessels  are 

Congress  authorized  the  President  to  "cause  the  kept  prepared,  as  far  as  possible,  for  prolonged 

revenue  cutters  to  be  employed  to  defend  the  sea-  voyages  and  the  performance  of  any  duty  that 

coast  and  to  repel  hostility  to  vessels  and  com-  may  be  legally  assigned  them.    In  this  connection 

merce    within    their    jurisdiction."      The    rapid  it  may  be  stated  that  about  all  the  early  authen 

growth  of  foreign  trade,  and  a  shipping  interest  tic  information  concerning  the  natural  features 

that  was  constantly  developing  at  home,  created  of  Alaska,  its  climate,  the  characteristics  of  the 

the  necessity  for  more  efficient  means  of  protec-  natives,  and  the  resources  of  that  country,  were 

tion,  and  swifter  cruisers,  better  armed,  manned  obtained  by  explorations  made  by  officers  of  the 

and  equipped,  were  gradually  added  to  the  force,  revenue   cutter    service.      Several    vessels    make 

The  duties  of  these  vessels  were  extended  to  the  cruises  each  year  into  the  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic 

suppression  of  piracy  that  had  become  common  Ocean   for   the   protection   of   the   fisheries   and 

on  account  of  the  many  adventurers  attracted  to  Government  interests. 

American  waters.  A  distinctive  revenue  ensign  The  active  list  of  the  service  comprised,  in  1903, 
and  pennant  were  provided  by  law.  ( See  Colored  37  captains,  37  first  lieutenants,  37  second  lieu- 
Plate  in  article  Flag.)  Beginning  in  1843,  steam-  tenants,  37  third  lieutenants  and  cadets,  1  cap- 
ers were  introduced,  and  they  have  entirely  su-  tain  of  engineers,  35  chief  engineers,  17  first  su- 
perseded the  old  type  of  sailing  cutters.  sistant  engineers,  18  second  assistant  engineers, 

Revenue  cutters  have  participated  in  all  the  and  1  constructor,  and  in  addition  about  1000 
wars  of  the  United  States  except  the  Algerine  petty  officers  and  seamen.  The  officers  of  the 
war,  and  have  been  prompt  to  respond  to  any  engineer  corps  rank  with  line  officers  of  corre- 
emergency.  In  1797,  when  France  assumed  a  bel-  s ponding  grades,  and  the  constructor  has  the 
ligerent  attitude,  and  during  the  troublous  times  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  All  are  commissioned 
that  followed,  the  cutters  aided  in  maintaining  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
the  dignity  and  position  of  the  Government.  Sev-  consent  of  the  Senate,  and,  under  the  law,  rank 
en  of  them  were  employed  in  the  waters  of  the  is  held  as  follows :  Captains  with  majors  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Embargo  Act  of  1807,  intended  army  and  lieutenant-commanders  in  the  navy; 
to  countervail  Napoleon's  decrees,  put  the  service  first  lieutenants  with  captains  in  the  army  and 
into  special  requisition  in  guarding  the  seaboard  lieutenants  in  the  navy;  second  lieutenants  with 
and  preventing  the  departure  of  unauthorized  first  lieutenants  in  the  army  and  lieutenants  ( ju- 
merchant  ships.  In  the  War  of  1812  its  force  nior  grade)  in  the  navy;  third  lieutenants  with 
was  actively  engaged  in  patrolling  the  coast  and  second  lieutenants  in  the  army  and  ensigns  in  the 
repelling  foreign  invasion.  During  the  null i flea-  navy.  When  revenue  cutters  serve  in  cooperation 
tion  troubles  of  1832-33  several  revenue  vessels  with  the  navy,  pursuant  to  law,  their  officers  hold 
were  stationed  off  Charleston  ready  to  enforce  the  rank  with  and  next  after  naval  officers  of  the 
execution  of  the  tariff  laws.  At  the  time  of  the  grades  named.  The  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Seminole  War,  in  1836,  they  transported  troops  service  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as 
and  munitions,  and  afforded  protection  to  settlers  officers  of  corresponding  rank  in  the  army,  and 
along  the  coast.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  eight  are  retired  for  physical  disability  or  on  reach- 
vessels  shared  in  the  naval  attacks  on  Alvarado  ing  the  age  of  64  years.  Promotions  are  made, 
and  Tabasco  and  cooperated  wirh  the  naval  squad-  in  the  order  of  seniority,  to  fill  vacancies  which 
ron.  In  1858  the  steam  cutter  Harriet  Lane  may  occur  in  the  various  grades,  after  the  candi- 
took  part  in  the  naval  expedition  to  Paraguay,  dates  have  qualified  by  a  professional  examina- 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  efficient  ships  tion. 

of  the  fleet.     During  the  Civil  War  the  cutters        ln  1876  Congress  enacted  a  measure  permitting 

were  busily  engaged  conveying  dispatches,  pur-  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  cadets 

suing  blockade-runners,  doing  guard  and  recon-  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  grade  of  third 

noissance   duty,  and  joining  in  attacks  on   the  lieutenant.    The  object  was  to  provide  means  for 

enemy's    forts    and   batteries.      Throughout   the  educating  young  men  for  deck  officers.     Under 

war  with  Spain  20  vessels  of  the  service,  carry-  the  operation  of  this  system  nearly  two-thirds  of 

ing  71  guns,  131  officers,  and  725  men,  were  em-  the  active  list  of  the  line  in  1903  were  composed 

ployed  with  the  army  and  navy,  while  3,  just  of  cadet  graduates.    Some  10  additional  appoint- 

constructed,  with  25  officers  and  210  men,  were  ments  have  been  made   from  graduates  of  the 

under  orders  to  go  to  the  front  when  the  war  Naval  Academy.     Before  the  cadet  system  was 

closed.    Eight  cutters  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  organized  candidates  from  the  merchant  marine 

squadron  on  the  Cuban  blockade,  4  cooperated  and  volunteer  navy  were  admitted  directly  to  the 

with  the  navy  on  the  Pacific  coast,  while  one  grade  of  third  lieutenant.     An  applicant  for  a 

was  in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  cadetship  must  be  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than 

In  1903  there  were  in  the  service  44  vessels,  25  years  of  age,  of  vigorous  constitution,  physi- 
17  of  them  harbor  and  anchorage  boats,  steam  cally  sound  and  well  formed,  not  less  than  5  feet 
launches,  etc.,  1  a  practice  bark,  and  the  remain-  3  inches  in  height,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
ing  26  steamers  ranging  from  152  to  869  tons  unmarried.  He  is  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
burden.  Those  built  of  steel  in  recent  years  are  entrance  examination  in  spelling,  geography,  gen- 
admirable  models  of  marine  design  and  architec-  eral  history  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
ture  and  are  among  the  fastest  of  their  class  grammar,  composition  and  rhetoric,  arithmetic, 
afloat.  Nearly  all  have  been  constructed  under  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  English 
the  immediate  supervision  of  officers  of  the  corps  literature,  one  modern  language  (either  French, 
and  devised  with  special  reference  to  the  general  German,  or  Spanish),  and  general  information, 
needs  of  the  service.     They  are  usually  armed  The  examination,  which  is  open  to  all  qualified 
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persons,  ie  held  annually  under  the  direction  of  Lakes  are  contiguous  and  therefore  coyer  the 

the  Civil  Service  Commission.    From  those  passing  entire  coast  of  the  United  States. 

highest,  provided  they  reach  the  required  stand-  BEVEBBEBATOBY  FTJBNACXL  See  Ibon 

ard,  a  class  is  formed  which  is  ordered  to  report  AND  Steel'  T.wAn 

for  instruction  on  the  practice  ship  Cha»e     The  bevbj^    re_;sr,.    A  town)  binding  three 

term  on  the  practice  ship  covers  a  period  of  three  vUlage8    m  'Suffolk   a,,^    &„„     flv*  mile8 

years  and  comprehends  a  strict  course  of  disci-  ^      t   f  ^^          fa  ^^  ^  Mai 

L  ttrnJ^^ar^,i™K  E^SSESf  and  t^  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  railroads 

to  the  professional  requirements  of  an  officer.  (M       Massachusetts,  E  3).    It  is  finely  situated 

A  cadet  receives  $500  per  annum  and  one  ration  ^  ^    Atfe  ti<J         t  and'  .g        attra£ive  regi. 

*"£?'  a",d  mUBt  S wide  h,I^e!-  W,t»  £"  Pre'  dential  place  and  a  summer  resort.  Revere  Beach 

scribed  uniforms     At  the  expiration  of  his  pro-  hag  a  ,j;th.hoU8e  built  and  maintamed  by  the 

bationary  term  of  three  years,  if  his  deportment  Btate   and  ta  one  of  the  mo8t          lar  ^j 

andJLr°gr^  ^Ve  ^en-  Mtl8fa,<*°7>  .fie  »  rr  resorts  on  the  Massachusetts  coart.    It  has  alsS 

warded  with  a  commission  as  third  lieutenant.  ,endid  ^j^^.     There  are  a  handgorne 

Original  appointments  in  the  engineer  corps  are  ^£  ha„  and           bu    Ub          with  7000  yol. 

made  from  civil  life  upon  thorough  examinations.  umeg    ^even  1n/tMM  in  16£6  andj  under  the 

The  work  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  as  de-  mme  „f  Rumney  Marsh,  formed  a  part  of  Boston 

fined  by  law,  consists  in  the  enforcement  of  about  unta  1733.    incorporated  as  Chelsea  in  1739,  it 

every  statute  bearing  upon  the  maritime  inter-  wa8  Mt  ofl  and  reincorporated  as  North  Chelsea 

esU  of  the  nation.    Its  duties  embrace  the  pro-  jn  ^94^  and  received  its  present  name  in  1871. 

tection  of  the  customs  revenue;  the  enforcement  Population,  in  1890,  6668;  in  1900,  10,395. 

of  the  laws  against  smuggling,  those  pertaining        _       ,  .    .    _  ,,_,_  „«t 

to  national  quarantine,  the  neutrality  laws,  thi  MVEBB,ra'va-rA,  Giuseppe  (1812-89).  An 
navigation  laws,  including  vessels'  documents,  Italian  poet,  born  at  Tnest.  He  wrote  for  La 
and  all  requirements  in  regard  to  the  rules  for  Concordia,  a  liberal  journal  of  Turin;  took  part 
preventing  collisions,  officers'  papers,  steamboat  J?  **•  «vente  of  ]8£8'»  and  afterwards  lived  in 
inspection,  and  passenger  service;  the  laws  in  T"™*  Genoa,  and  Rome.  He  began  his  career 
suppression  of  piracy,  robbery,  and  mutiny  on  the  •■  »  dramatist  with  a  series  of  historical  plavs, 
high  seas;  those  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  m  <*e  form  made  popular  by  Niccolmi.  He  also 
fisheries  and  sea-otter  hunting  grounds  in  Alaska,  wrote  **?  j^stoncal  works, La  cacciata  dealt 
and  for  the  prevention  of  illegal  traffic  in  fire-  Spagnuoh  da  Stena  (1847)  ;  the  poetical  works, 
arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  in  that  territory;  the  %w  e  affetto  (1845)  Nuovtsonetn  1846), 
laws  for  the  protection  of  wrecked  property  and  *><*«»"  ed  ombre  (1862),  Ostrtde  1879) ;  and 
the  timber  reserves  of  the  United  States;  the  two  volumes  of  sketches, Bozzettx  alptm  (1857) 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  those  and  Marwe  e  paem  (1858). 
that  require  necessary  life-saving  appliances  to  be  BBVEBE',  Paul  ( 1735-1818) .  An  American 
kept  on  board  merchant  vessels;  the  laws  in  re-  patriot,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  learned  from 
gard  to  the  anchorage  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  his  father  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith  and  soon 
New  York  and  Chicago,  in  the  Saint  Marys  River,  became  skillful  as  an  engraver  on  silverware. 
Michigan,  etc.,  and  the  regulations  to  insure  In  1756  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Crown 
the  safety  of  observers  of  and  participants  in  re-  Point  expedition,  and,  returning  to  Boston,  estab- 
gattas  on  navigable  waters.  During  the  danger-  lished  himself  as  a  goldsmith  and  a  copper-plate 
ous  and  inclement  season,  from  December  1  to  engraver.  He  was  a  member  of  the  grand  jury 
April  1  of  each  year,  revenue  cutters  are,  by  direc-  which  in  1774  refused  to  serve  on  account  of  the 
tion  of  the  President,  required  to  cruise  actively  act  of  Parliament  making  judges  independent  of 
along  the  coast  to  afford  aid  to  vessels  in  distress,  the  legislature  as  regards  salary.  He  engraved 
Those  detailed  for  such  duty  are  provided  with  the  plates  and  printed  the  paper  money  ordered 
special  supplies,  including  extra  provisions  for  in  1775  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  in  the 
the  shipwrecked,  and  are  instructed  to  extend  to  same  year  established  a  powder  mill  in  Boston, 
all  requiring  relief  such  assistance  as  may  be  He  early  took  an  active  interest  in  the  disputes 
adapted  to  their  condition  and  necessities.  The  with  the  English  Ministry,  participating  in  the 
cutters  on  the  Great  Lakes  are,  during  the  period  "Tea  Party"  ( 1773)  and  carrying  the  news  of  it 
of  open  navigation,  charged  with  similar  impor-  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  1774  be- 
tant  work.  An  important  function  of  revenue  cut-  came  a  member  of  a  society  organized  to  watch 
ter  officers  is  their  connection  with  the  Life-Sav-  the  British  in  Boston.  On  April  18-19,  1775,  at 
ing  Service  (q.v.).  They  are  detailed  to  do  the  the  request  of  Joseph  Warren,  he  made  his  mem- 
inspection  work  of  the  latter  and  to  drill  the  surf-  orable  midnight  ride  to  Lexington  to  warn 
men  in  the  use  of  life-saving  apparatus,  and  to  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  of  the  approach  of 
see  that  the  equipments  of  the  stations  are  kept  English  troops,  arousing  the  people  on  the  way. / 
'  in  efficient  condition.  Several  officers  are  also  Then,  passing  on  toward  Concord  with  William 
assigned  to  superintend  repairs  and  the  construe-  Dawes  and  Dr.  Samuel  Prescott  to  warn  the  peo- 
tion  of  new  stations.  Besides  the  fixed  duties  of  pie  there,  he  was  captured  by  a  party  of  British 
the  service  there  are  numerous  others  which  it  is  soldiers  and  was  brought  back  to  Lexington, 
called  upon  to  perform  from  time  to  time,  such  where  he  was  released  on  the  next  day.  This  ride 
as  aiding  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  has  been  made  the  theme  of  a  celebrated  poem, 
Service,  the  Lighthouse  Establishment,  the  Coast  The  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,  by  Longfel- 
Survey,  the  Fish  Commissioner,  the  ocean  tele-  low.  Subsequently  becoming  lieutenant-colonel  of 
graph  lines,  etc.  Each  vessel  has  assigned  to  State  artillery,  Revere  accompanied  the  unsuc- 
her  a  certain  district,  within  which  she  carries  cessful  Penobscot  expedition  in  1779. 
out  her  specified  duties.  The  districts  on  the  BEVEBIE,  or  BEVEBY  (Fr.  rSverie,  OF. 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  and  the  Great  resverie,  from  reaver,  rtoer,  rever,  to  rave,  from 
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Lat.  rabies,  rage,  from  rabere,  to  rage).    A  word  deb.     Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 

borrowed  from  the  French,  and  somewhat  loosely  Real  Property. 

used  to  signify  a  state  of  mind  obtaining  during  REVETMENT  (Fr.  revttemcnt,  from  revitir, 
waking  life  and  characterized  by  neglect  of  OF.  revestir,  to  line,  from  re-,  again  +  Fr.  vetir, 
present  surroundings,  meditativeness  or  abstrac-  OF.  vestir,  to  clothe,  from  Lat.  vesiire,  to  clothe, 
tion.  True  reverie,  like  the  dream  of  tleep,  from  vestis,  garment).  An  important  device  in 
is  marked  by  a  condition  of  discursive,  passive  at-  both  permanent  and  field  military  fortifications, 
tention.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  abstraction,  forged  in  the  former,  it  is  usually  a  retaining  wall  of 
fulness  of  one's  environment,  but  the  trend  of  masonry,  built  for  the  purpose  of  holding  back 
consciousness  is  not  toward  any  definite  goal.  or  strengthening  the  earth  of  which  the  works  are 
Like  the  dream,  too,  the  reverie  is  apt  to  be  fleet-  composed.  Revetments  are  ordinarily  used  for 
ing  and  easily  forgotten.  Its  fancifulness  and  the  escarp  (qv  }  and  counterscarp  (q.v.)  of  the 
fleetingness  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  lack  of  ditch  (q.v.),  the  more  important  being  the  escarp, 
control  by  active  attention.  Consult:  Titchener,  wftich  has  to  hold  back  the  great  mass  of  earth 
Outline  of  Psychology  (New  York,  1899);  James,  represented  by  the  rampart,  parapet  (q.v.), 
Text-Book  of  Psychology  (New  York),  1892);  and  banquette.  It  is  usually  of  solid  brickwork 
Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology  (London,  1888).  or  8tone,  about  5  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  slop- 
See  Association  of  Ideas;  Attention;  Dream-  ing  outward  as  it  descends  (on  the  ditch  side  onlv) 
inq;  Hypnotism.  about  1  in  6.  Additional  strength  is  obtained 
&E  VERSION  (Lat.  reversio,  from  revertere,  ty  reinforcing  the  revetment  wall  by  massive  but- 
to  turn  back,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  tresses  at  intervals  of  15  feet,  called  counterforts, 
vertere,  to  turn;  connected  with  Skt.  vart,  and  these  again  are  sometimes  connected  and 
OChurch  Slav,  vr&tcti,  vratiti,  to  turn,  Goth,  strengthened  by  masonry  arches  outside  the  revet- 
uxiirpan,  AS.  weorfan,  OHG.  werdan,  Ger.  ment.  In  field  works  the  amount  of  resistance 
werden,  to  become).  A  form  of  heredity  (q.v.).  offered  by  a  redoubt  or  similar  fortification  to 
Cases  occur  where  an  individual  inherits  not  its  the  artillery  fire  of  an  enemy  will  greatly  depend 
parents'  physical  or  mental  characteristics,  but  on  &*  character  of  the  revetments,  which  may 
those  of  its  grandparents,  or  more  remote  ances-  he  of  sods,  timber,  hurdles,  or  gabions  (q.v.). 
tors.  This  happens  in  cultivated  plants  and  do-  See  Fortifications;  Redoubt;  and  Siege  and 
mestic  animals  artificially  bred  from  wild  forms.  Siege  Works. 

If  such  forms  are  neglected  or  return  to  free  na-  BEvusw   (OF.,  Fr.  revue,  from  revoir,  to  re- 

ture,  i.e.  run  wild,  they  tend  to  Revert,'  'throw  view,  from  Lat.  revidere,  to  see  again,  from  re-, 

back,'  i.e.  to  transmit  the  characteristics  of  the  back  again,  anew  +  vidcre,  to  see).    A  military 

original  wild  species  or  variety.    Darwin  remarks  parade,  followed  by  inspection  and  review,  the 

that  reversion  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  latter  usually  consisting  of  a  salute  tendered  to 

(1)   Those  occurring  in  a  variety  or  race  which  the  reviewing  officer  as  the  troops  'march  past.' 

has  not  been  crossed,  but  has  lost  by  variation  This  ceremony  to-day  is  merely  an  exhibition  of 

some  character  that  it  formerly  possessed,  and  number,  equipment,  bearing,  discipline,  physique, 

which   afterwards   reappears;    (2)    all   cases   in  and  general  condition,  and  consequently  is  treated 

which  an   individual   with  some  distinguishable  almost  exclusively  as  a  compliment  to  a  distin- 

character,  a  race,  or  species,  has  at  some  former  quished  visitor,  or  as  the  finale  to  a  field  day. 

time  been  crossed,  and  a  character  derived  from  In  the  United  States  Army,  reviews  may  be  held 

this  cross,  after  having  disappeared  during  one  by  a  battalion,   regiment,   brigade,   division,   or 

or  several  generations,  suddenly  reappears.     He  corps;  but  only  on  such  occasions  and  for  such 

gives  extensive  examples  in  illustration,  and  con-  purposes  as  are  authorized  by  army  regulations, 

eludes  that  a  tendency  to  atavism  is  "an  inte-  REVIEW.     See  Periodical. 

oreedffz^  BliVILLB,    ra'vel',    Albert     (1826-).      A 

breeding  zeDra  "f0™  V  ^""K  ?tl!5,i-   ™™  French  Protestant  clergyman  and  author,  born  at 

ous  sizes  with  a  male  zebra    the  hybrids,  says  m          (&MldMJ&)m  He  studied  at  Dieppe, 

Ewart,  showed  a  curious  blending  of  characters,  q"™,  and  Strassbim?  •  was  for  a  time  vicar  at 

derived  apparently  partly  from  their  actual  and  w™l*\??Z  „„£!  ^f  \™*1  °*  *  *?^i!^J5 

partly  from  their  remote  ancestors.     As  the  re-  ^1?^'1  !S^I  pastor  at  Lunera^nes^  Dieppe  and 

ia     /  tp     -+»«    _~~,.;  _.«„+«  «„_<*  ~#  *w  u„u^jh  in  1851  became  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  at 

in  make  and  disnoslt^  Rotterdam.  In  1873  he  returned  to  Dieppe,  where 

zebra  sire,  others  their  respective  damsT  but  even  *.  P™*  philosophical  studies  until  his  ap- 

the  most  zebra-like  in  form  are  utterty  unlike  fitment  as  professor  of  the  historyof  religions 

*u  •-     :-«   ;«    +!,„!,   ™„^;„„c.     «™k«m«   +„!,;„„  *n  the  College  de  France.    He  also  became  presi- 

their   sire   in   their   markings,   probably   taking  d     .   of  fof^fan  of  religious  sciences  in  the 

after  an  ancestor  thousands  of  generations  re-  Eco]e  prati         de9  Hautes  Etudes.     He  ranked 

mT»/    f°rnr8Uit:  .P*™1"'  l?™*™!*  A?S£!a  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  representatives  of 

and  Plants  Under  Domestication  (London,  1888) ;  the  French  Hberal  protestanism  of  his  time.    His 

^lATtt    V"e    Peny™xk    Experiments     (London,  publication8    inclllde    a    translation    (1849)    of 

1899).     Compare  Atavism.  Whately's  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History 

REVERSION.     The  residue  of  an  estate  or  of  Religious  Worship  (London.  1849),  Essais  de 

interest  remaining  in  a  grantor  of  real  property  critique  religieuse  (1860;  2d  ed.  1869),  Theodore 

who  has  conveyed  away  one  or  more  estates  in  it,  Parker,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres  ( 1865),  Douze  ser- 

amounting  to 'less  than  a  fee  simple  in  quality  mons  (1874),  ProUgom&nes  de  Vhistoire  des  reli- 

and  duration.     A  reversion  is  said  to  arise  by  9*ons    (1881),    and   the    Histoire   des   religions 

operation  of  law,  that  is,  without  special  act  of  (1883-89),    his    most   extensive   and    important 

the  parties  to  a  convevance,  and  in  this  respect  it    work. 

differs  from  a  remainder,  which  must  be  created  REVTLLOTJT,  ra'v«'yoo*   Eugene  (1843—). 

by  express  words  in  a  conveyance.     See  Remain-  A  French  Egyptologist,  born  at  Besancon.    He 
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was  educated  for  the  Church,  but  preferred  Ori-  confess  their  faith.  By  an  extension  of  its  mean- 
ental  studies,  entered  the  department  of  Egyptian  ing,  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  various  im- 
antiquities  at  the  Louvre  as  an  assistant  portant  religious  movements  of  the  past,  like  that 
in  1869,  aided  in  founding  the  Ecole  du  Louvre  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.),  of  the  Wiclif- 
in  1880,  and  in  1881  became  professor  and  curator  ites  in  England,  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  and  the 
of  the  Egyptian  collection  of  that  museum.  He-  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  a  similar 
villout's  great  work  was  the  publication  of  the  way  it  might  be  used  of  the  religious  zeal  which 
Chre8tomathie  dimotique  (1878-80),  supplement-  led  to  the  First  Crusade,  the  work  of  the  great 
ing  Brugsch's  discoveries  in  the  demotic  language,  monastic  Orders  in  some  periods  <;f  their  history, 
Besides,  he  specialized  on  Egyptian  law,  founded,  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  so  on.  But  it 
with  Brugsch  and  Chabas,  the  Revue  Egyptolo-  is  more  accurate  and  better  to  limit  the  applica- 
tive in  1880,  and  published:  Papyrus  coptes  tion  of  the  term  'revival*  to  the  history  of  mod- 
(1876),  he  roman  de  Setna  (1880),  Corpus  Papy-  era  Protestantism,  especially  in  Great  Britain 
rorum  JSgypti  (1885-92),  Cours  de  droit  Sgyp-  and  America,  where  such  movements  have  flour- 
Hen  (1885),  Cours  de  langue  etemotique  (1885),  ished  with  especial  vigor.  Yet  in  so  doing,  one 
Let  ires  sur  les  monnaies  tgyptiennes  (1895),  M  4-  should  not  forget  that  there  were  similar  re- 
langes  sur  la  me'trologie,  I'iconomie  politique  et  vivals  of  religion  in  Scotland  as  early  as  the  end 
Vhistoire  de  I'ancienne  Egypte  (1897),  and  of  the  sixteenth  century  (under  Wishart,  Cooper, 
Precis  du  droit  e*gyptien  (1899-1903).  and  Welsh),  and  again,  both  there  and  in  the 

REVISED  STATUTES.  The  acts  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  about  a  generation  later,  when 
legislatures  of  the  various  States  and  of  Con-  ?Amoe  *nd  Livingston  were  prominent  as  leaders 
gress  are  usually  printed  and  bound  into  vol-  (tne  Stewarton  Movement), 
umes  after  each  session  of  those  bodies.  This  Seasons  of  religious  quickening  occurred  in  the 
is  done  by  an  authorized  printer  under  the  su-  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  between  1704  and 
pervision  of  a  State  official,  usually  the  Secre-  1718,  but  in  importance  and  influence  they  were 
tary  of  State,  who  compares  the  acts  as  thus  far  overshadowed  by  the  work  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
printed  with  the  original  copies  thereof,  and  wards  (q.v.)  at  Northampton  in  1734.  His 
certifies  as  to  their  accuracy.  Such  publics-  preaching  so  deeply  affected  his  hearers  that 
tions  are  known  as  the  statutes  at  large,  and  about  three  hundred  persons  were  converted.  The 
include  all  acts  whether  general  or  local  in  movement  spread  through  a  large  part  of  New 
character.  After  a  large  number  of  these  vol-  England  in  the  next  two  years,  and  formed  a 
umes  have  been  issued,  covering  a  considerable  suitable  introduction  to  The  Great  Awakening,' 
number  of  sessions,  it  naturally  follows  that  a  revival  which  extended  through  almost  all  the 
many  of  the  acts  found  in  the  earlier  volumes  colonies  and  influenced  either  directly  or  indirect- 
are  repealed  or  amended  by  acts  reported  in  the  ly  almost  all  the  churches.  This  movement  began 
later  ones ;  and  that  some  statutes  have  become  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  John  Wesley  in 
practically  obsolete  by  reason  of  changed  con-  England.  Its  most  active  agent  was  George 
ditions.  Where  this  state  of  facts  exists,  it  is  Whitefield  (q.v.),  a  preacher  of  singular  power 
necessary  to  examine  all  the  'year  books/  as  and  inexhaustible  energy,  who  came  from  Eng- 
such  volumes  are  usually  called,  in  order  to  de-  land  to  America  in  1739,  and  traveled  through 
termine  the  statute  law  on  any  given  subject,  the  country,  preaching  in  the  open  air  to  audi- 
In  order  to  render  the  statute  law  more  ac-  ences  of  thousands,  and  winning  a  large  number 
cessible,  settle  positively  any  questions  as  to  of  converts.  The  Great  Awakening  proper  occu- 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  passing  acts  pied  the  years  1740-42.  Several  evangelists  were 
repealing  former  ones,  and  to  cure  any  defects  enlisted  in  its  service,  notably  the  zealous  but 
in  form  or  substance  which  have  become  appa-  censorious  Gilbert  Tennent  (q.v.),  a  Presbyterian, 
rent  in  existing  statutes,  most  of  the  States  who  had  begun  revivalist  work  in  New  Jersey  be- 
have at  some  time  authorized  thorough  revi-  fore  White  field's  arrival.  Among  the  most  ob- 
sions  of  their  statute  law.  The  work  is  usually  vious  results  of  the  Awakening  were  the  addition, 
done  by  a  committee  of  the  State  legislature,  who  between  1740  and  1760,  of  150  churches  to  the 
arrange  the  existing  statutes  under  proper  gen-  number  already  established  in  New  England  and 
eral  heads,  and  draft  such  amendments  and  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  Presbyterian  min- 
alterations  as  they  may  deem  advisable.  Strict-  isters  in  the  middle  colonies.  Princeton  College 
ly  local  or  special  statutes,  not  of  general  in-  grew  out  of  the  movement,  and  the  plan  for  a 
terest,  are  sometimes  omitted  in  the  revision.  The  school  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  was  con- 
general  laws  as  thus  collected,  arranged  and  ceived  about  the  same  time,  from  which  later 
amended,  are  reenacted  by  the  legislature  and  came  Dartmouth  College  (q.v.).  The  Wesleyan 
then  constitute  the  official  revised  statutes  of  movement  did  for  England  what  the  Great  Awak- 
the  State,  superseding  all  original  acts  on  the  ening  did  for  America,  but  with  a  new  and  per- 
same  subject.  There  have  been  several  revisions  manent  ecclesiastical  organization  as  its  product, 
of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States.  For  acts  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
supplementary  to  or  amendatory  of  the  revised  fresh  series  of  revivals  began,  lasting  intermit- 
statutes,  the  Statutes  at  Large,  published  after  tently  from  1797  to  1859.  The  beginning  of  this 
each  session,  should  be  consulted.  long   period   was   called,   in   New   England,   the 

REVIVALS  (from  revive,  from  Lat.  revivere,  'evangelical  re-awakening.'  The  work  was  ear- 
to  live  again,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  ried  on  at  first  by  parish  ministers,  not  by  travel- 
vivere,  to  live),  Religious.  A  term  widely  used  ing  evangelists,  and  the  churches  soon  came  to 
among  Protestants  since  early  in  the  eighteenth  depend  upon  revivals  for  their  growth  and  even 
century,  to  denote  periods  of  marked  religious  for  their  life.  As  time  went  on,  the  work  was 
interest,  when  church -members  are  quickened  to  taken  up  by  itinerant  preachers  also.  Among 
a  new  sense  of  responsibility  and  privilege,  and  the  prominent  leaders  were  Nathan  Strong,  Ed- 
others  are  for  the  first  time  brought  openly  to  ward  Dorr  Griffin,  Jeremiah  Hallock,  Timothy 
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M,  Cooley,  and  Charles  G.  Finney.  The  early  benefit  to  humanity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  marked  by  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  grave  abuses  have 
great  missionary  zeal,  reaching  out  beyond  the  appeared  in  connection  with  it.  Such  purely 
boundaries  of  New  England,  and  even  to  foreign  physical  phenomena  as  swoons,  outcries,  and  con- 
lands.    See  Missions,  Christian.  vulsions  were  confounded  with  spiritual  expert- 

Toward  the  southwest,  in  Tennessee  and  Ken-  en<*s.     These  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the 

tucky,  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  'camp-  domain  of  pathology,  and  to  indicate  a  psycho- 

meetings,,  great  open-air  assemblies,  which  since  physical  condition,  often  met  with  elsewhere  in 

1800  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  evan-  the  history  of  religion  and  of  civilization, 

gelistic   work   of  the   Methodist   Church.      (See  Bibuography.    Duncan,  History  of  Revivals  of 

Camp-Meeting.)     Ministers  of  other  denomina-  Religion  in  the  British  Isles    (London,   1840); 

tions  at  first  participated  in  this  movement,  spe-  Tracy,   The   Great  Awakening    (Boston,   1842) ; 

cial  sympathy  being  manifested  by  the  Presby-  Porter,  Letters  on  Religious  Revivals  (New    York, 

terians,  but  the  extreme  excitement  soon  alienated  1850)  ;  Bacon,  History  of  American  Christianity 

them  from  it.    A  considerable  number  of  Presby-  (ib.,   1897) ;   Walker,  Aspects  of  Religious  Life 

terians,  however,  who  continued  to  believe  in  the  in  New  England  (ib.,  1897) ;  Starbuck,  Psychol- 

revival  theory  as  there  illustrated,  withdrew  from  ogy  of  Religion  (London,  1900)  ;  James,  Varie- 

communion  with  the  main  body,  and  formed  the  ties  of  Religious  Experience  (ib.,  1902). 

nucleus  of  what  has  since  become  the  Cumberland  REVOCATION    (Lat.   revocatio,   from   revo- 

Presbyterian  Church.      (See  Presbytebianism. )  oare>  to  revoke,  recall,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew 

One  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  camp-  +  vocare>  to  call).   In  law,  the  annulling,  vacat- 

meeting   idea   is   the   Chautauqua   Assembly,   a  in„    or  cancellation  of  a  legal  instrument  with 

highly  successful   educational   enterprise,  which  jntent  to  make  it  null  and  void  in  effect,  or  the 

is  still  closely  connected  with  religious  work.  (See  withdrawal  of  an  authority  previously  conferred. 

Chautauqua.)     One  of  the  most  noteworthy  re-  where  an  instrument  is  made  in  good  faith,  and 

vivals  of  the  whole  series  was  that  of  1858-59,  without  wrongfully  affecting  the  rights  of  third 

which,  like  the  Great  Awakening,  affected  nearly  parties,  it  is  generally  held  to  be  irrevocable,  if 

all  branches  of  Protestantism,  and  was  nowhere  ft  conveys  property  or  rights  to  some  one  who 

more  successful  than  in  New  York  City.    No  ac-  payg  for  the  same  or  accepts  them  as  a  gift, 

count  of  modern  revivals  would  be  complete  with-  power8   not   coupled    with   an    interest   in   the 

out  prominently  mentioning  the  work  of  Dwight  donee  are  revocable. 

L.  Moody,  who  for  many  years  exerted  a  large  —_-„  ^   ^«   _«_  * «.     ^_         *                , 

influence  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  reaching  „  BEVOLT   OP   ISLAM,    The.     A   poem   by 

all  classes  of  societv  Shelley  (1818).    The  original  title  was  Loon  and 

What  is  commonly  called  the  revival  period  of  Cythna  the  names  of  the  chief  characters  of  the 

American  religious  history  may  be  said  to  have  ato^  *"«*  of  a  nation  roused  to  freedom  by  a 

closed  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  y°un«  Poet-  . Hu  J™"?11"  b"ef '  **  the  *£* 

tury.   Horace  Bushnell's  work  on  Christian  Nur-  *?on>.  1S  ^f*™**?*       ™'                 martyr- 

ture,  published  in  its  completed  form  in  1861,  was  do1?  »  share*  *V  ^*hna.    The  regeneration  of 

undoubtedly  a  sign  of  the  changing  religious  tern-  J0™1*  *n  echo  of  **  *****  Evolution,  is  the 

per.    Men's  minds  were  turning  to  other  ways  of  iea<"ng  idea-' 

extending  the  Church's  influence  as  being  at  once  REVOLUTION    (Lat.  revolutio,  from  revoU 

more  normal  and  more  promising.    The  establish-  vere,  to  turn  over,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  + 

ment  of  several  theological  schools,  like  Andover,  volvere,  to  turn ;  connected  with  Goth,  walwjan, 

Bangor,    Hamilton,    Newton,    and    others,    due  AS.  wealwian,  Eng.  wallow).    In  politics,  a  radi- 

largely  to  the  interest  evoked  by  the  revivals  cal  change  in  the  fundamental  constitution  of  a 

early  in  the  century,  tended  to  promote  this  very  State,   as  opposed   to  reform,  which  implies  a 

change.  gradual  transformation   carried  out  in   accord- 

Although  revivals  mark  a  temporary  departure  ance  with  established  principles  and  through 
from  the  historic  method  of  propagating  Chris-  legal  forms.  Usually,  though  not  of  necessity,  it 
tianity,  which  is  by  religious  training  accompany-  connotes  a  popular  upheaval  in  which  the  will  of 
ing  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  yet  they  are  a  nat-  the  masses  replaces  for  the  time  all  laws  and  au- 
ural  incident  in  the  development  of  Protestant-  thority.  The  history  of  every  nation  presents 
ism.  Most  of  the  Protestant  churches  require  instances  where  the  organic  growth  of  years  and 
some  evidence  of  regeneration  before  admitting  centuries  has  within  a  brief  space  of  time  been 
members  into  their  fellowship,  and  this  evidence  altered  or  destroyed  bv  a  people  that  has  lost 
is  most  naturally  sought  in  religious  experience,  faith  in  the  efficacy  o\  orderly  evolution.  The 
especially  in  the  process  of  conversion.  This  is  English  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
commonly  understood  to  mean  such  a  change  of  tuxy  once  for  all  established  the  rights  of  the 
heart  and  disposition,  often  sudden,  as  can  be  nation  as  against  its  ruler.  The  American  Revo- 
wrought  only  by  the  operation  of  Divine  grace,  lution,  so  called,  freed  the  united  English  colonies 
This  idea  laid  firm  hold  upon  many  American  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North  America  from 
churches,  so  that  conversion  came  to  be  regarded  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  Crown  and  made 
as  the  normal  mode  of  entrance  upon  the  reli-  them  free  and  independent  States.  The  French 
gious  life.  Baptism  continued  to  be  administered,  Revolution  of  1789  overthrew  the  Bourbon  mon- 
but  the  significance  of  infant  baptism  was  largely  archy  and  after  three  generations  of  sequential 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  historic  system  of  catechet-  struggles  brought  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ical  instruction  generally  disappeared.  No  stu-  French  people.  It  produced  a  profound  ef- 
dent  of  the  subject  can  doubt  that  large  num-  feet  on  the  constitution  of  society  and 
bers  of  the  conversions  were  genuine,  or  that  the  the  relation  of  peoples  and  sovereigns  through- 
system  of  evangelizing,  in  the  hands  of  earnest  out  Europe.  On  the  technical  aspect  of  revolu- 
and  sincere  men,  has  been  productive  of  great  tions  in  the  science  of  politics,  consult:  Locke, 
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Essay  on  Government;  Burgess,  Political  Science  tinued.  These   revolvers   are  equipped   with   an 

and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law   (2  vols.,  automatic  shell  ejector,  so  that  when  the  revolver 

Boston,  1896).    On  its  historical  aspects,  see  the  is  opened  by  its  clasp  the  barrel  and  cylinders  tip 

history  of  different  nations.     See  also  Lilly,  A  downward,  an  action  which  simultaneously  ejects 

Century  of  Revolution  (London,  1890).  the  empty  shells.    This  mechanism  is  one  of  the 

BEVOLTTTIONABY     TBIBUNAL.        The  mof.    imP°*tant   inventions   ever -made   in  con- 

-        /a           i  *      ZZ    x  •  i    *      im-    i  nection  with  revolvers,  and  has  been  adopted  by 

name  given  to  the  court ,for  the  trial  of  political  ractically     all     the     revolver     manufacturers 

offenses  instituted  by  the  French  Convention  on  throughout  the  world,  since  the  patents  covering 

the  night  of  March  10,  1793.    The  name  was  pro-  the  in^eIltioil  expired.    The  Army  Model  Number 

posed   by   CambacSres.     Danton   and   his   asso-  3    made   b      g^ith    and   Wesson     weign8    2% 

ciates  considered  that  such  a  court  had  become  ^   ifl  ^entral  fire,  with  ft  calibre  ofs  A4     It 

necessary    inasmuch  as  the  disasters  which  had  £ke8  gix  cartridge8  and  has  a  length  of  Jbarrel 

befallen  the  national  armies  on  the  frontiers  had  Qf  qu.  inches 

led  to  dangerous  conspiracies  against  the  revolu-  An  American  pistoi8  and  revolvers  use  metallic 

tionary  Government.     Its  members  were  chosen  cartridges.    Although  it  is  conceded  that  if  load- 

f rom  tne  various  departments,  and  their  appoint-  ^  a  certain  way  the  breech-loading  revolver  has 

ment  was  ratified  by  the  Convention.    Their  func-  no  advantage  over  the  muzzle-loader,  and  even 

tion  was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  persons  ac-  th       ft  it  ig  admitted  that  the  muzzle-loading 

cused  of  crimes  a^inst  the  State,  and  from  their  istof  cna      d  ag  are  dueli         istolg  ^veg  ^ 

sentence,  delivered  with  appalling  promptitude,  £er  results  than  a  breech-lolding  pistol  of  the 

there  was  no  appeal.    During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  8ame  weight,  length  of  barrel,  and  bore,  loaded 

when    Fouquier-Tinville    (q.v.)    was   the   public  with  a  faectory  ^taHic  cartridge,  yet,  owing  to 

prosecutor,  this  tribunal  acquired  a  fearful  no-  the         t  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  load  them, 

toriety  by  doing  away  with  almost  all  forms  of  th      are>  ag  ft  rul     unpopular  with  pistol-shots, 

justice,  and  making  itself  the  willing  instrument  and  naturally  are  out  of  the  question  for  military 

of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.    After  several  purposea.    The  mark  IV>  .445  ^^^  model  re. 

changes  in  organization    the  Revolutionary  Tri-  volver  of  the  Webley  and  Scott  Revolver  Com- 

bunal  was  finally  abolished,  May  31,  1795.      See  pany  was  adopted  in  1893  by  a  joint  War  Office 

Fbench  Revolution.  and  Admirality  committee  for  the  exclusive  use 

BEVOLTJTIONABY    WAE.      See    United  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  the 

States.  Indian  and  Colonial  forces.     It  weighs  2  pounds 

3  ounces,  and  has  a  4-inch  barrel.    The  cylinder 

REVOLVER,  Military.    The  military  revol-  may  ^  locked  or  {ree  ag  desjred,  a  good  feature 

ver  is  a  weapon  of  much  disputed  value,  as  is  of  the  weapon  being  its  combination  of  the  trig- 
shown  by  its  varying  relative  importance  in  the  geT  action  with  tne  cocking  action.  As  already 
armies  of  the  world.  It  has,  perhaps,  found  a  stated,  the  British  officer  selects  and  purchases 
greater  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  United  States  nj8  own  weapon,  and  since  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
cavalry  than  with  any  other  troops  in  the  world.  matic  pistol  a  general  need  was  felt  for  a  re- 
The  ordinary  range  of  usefulness  of  the  service  volver  which  should  be  capable  of  approaching 
revolver— if  judged  by  the  sighting  of  those  now  the  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  automatic  pistol, 
in  general  use — is  practically  limited  to  50  yards,  since  1901  the  Webley-Fosbery  revolver  has 
the  weapon  itself  being  required  to  be  strong  made  its  appearance,  and  has  the  great  advan- 
enough  to  stop  a  man,  and  if  possible  a  horse,  tage  of  taking  the  regular  service  ammunition. 
The  responsible  authorities  of  the  great  military  gee  Pistol;  and  Plate  of  Pistols  and  Revol- 
powers  remain  officially  faithful  to  revolvers  of  vers. 

over  .40  calibre   and  bullets  of  from  180  to  313  BevTXE  DES  DEUX  MONDES,  re-vu'  da 

grains ;  although  their  officers  are  often i supplied,  dg  mowd  (Fr.,  Review  of  the  two  Worlds).    The 

or  supply  themselves,  with  lighter  and  less  bulky  mogt   important   French    magazine,   founded   in 

weapons  of  reduced  calibre.     This  is  especially  1831  b    f  Bu,       and  nQW  c^nducted  b    Brune_ 

true  of  Bntish  officers     The  United  States  Colt,  tifere    \t  ig  ft  bi.monthly  and  numbers  among  its 

calibre  .38,  fires  a  bullet  lighter  by  nearly  30  contributors  the  leading  French  writers  in  litera- 

grains  than  that  of  any  other  power,  with  the  ex-  t        art  politic9  and  historv. 

ception  of  those  used  by  the  Swiss  dismounted  '  r                              J 

officers,  French  officers,  and  the  revolvers  of  the  BEWA  KANTHA,  ra'wa  kan'tha.    A  collec- 

new  Russian  model.     Its  cylinder  contains  six  tion  of  61  native  States,  constituting  a  British 

chambers,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  load-  political  agency,  in  the  Gujarat  division  of  Bom- 

ing   of   cartridges    and    the    simultaneous   ejec-  ba.v>  India-     The  combined  area  is  4980  square 

tion  of  the  emptied  shells  the  cylinder  is  mount-  ™**9  and  the  population  in  1901  was  478,889 

ed  upon   a   crane  pivoted   in  the   frame  below  ha™&  fallen  off  from  733>506  m  1891- 

the  cylinder,  so  that  on  drawing  the  cylinder  BEWABD  (OF.  rewarder,  resioarder,  reguard- 

latch   to   the   rear  the   cylinder   swings   to  the  er,  regarder,  to  regard,  from  re-,  back  +  warder, 

left    and    downward    out    of    its    seat    in    the  garder,  to  watch,  mark,  heed,  guard,  from  OHG. 

frame.     Thus,  all  the  chambers  are  exposed  for  tcarUn,  Ger.  marten,  AS.  toeardian,  Eng.  ward; 

loading,  while  the  pressure  against  the  end  of  the  connected   ultimately   with    Gk.  6pav,   horan,   to 

ejector  rod  under  the  barrel  forces  out  the  shells,  see).    A  compensation  or  premium  offered  bv  a 

This  done,  the  cylinder  is  returned  to  its  posi-  government  or  a  private  individual  to  the  public 

tion  in  the  frame  and  is  automatically  secured  in  general  for  the  performance  of  a  particular 

by  the  cylinder   latch.     One   of  the   most   im-  act  specified  therein.    In  England,  statutes  forbid 

portant   American   revolvers   is  the   Smith   and  the  offering  or  receiving  of  a  reward  for  the  re- 

Wesson.    Formerly,  Smith  and  Wesson  revolvers  turn  of  stolen  property  under  conditions  protect- 

were  constructed  in  calibres  from  .22  to  .45,  but  ing  or  sheltering  the  thief.     In  the  United  States 

about  the  year  1890  the  .22  calibre  was  discon-  compounding  a  felony  is  a  crime,  but  the  English 
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statute  prohibiting  the  receiving  back  of  property  in  1829.  Besides  editing  a  Histoire  scieniifique 
believed  to  have  been  stolen,  without  investiga-  et  militaire  de  VexpSdition  francaise  en  Egvpte 
tion,  is  not  generally  followed.  The  offer  of  a  (10  vols.,  1830-36),  he  published  Etudes  sur  les 
reward  may  be  made  verbally,  by  writing,  or  in  rtformateurs  ou  sooialistes  modernes  (1840), 
the  newspapers,  and  when  made  to  the  public  in-  which  won  the  Montyon  prize:  a  satirical  ro- 
definitely,  may  be  accepted  by  any  one  who  may  mance,  entitled  Jerome  Paturot  a  la  recherche 
see  the  offer.  The  various  States  differ  as  to  d'une  position  sociale  (1843)  ;  and  a  satire  on 
whether  one  performing  the  service  without  hav-  Revolutionary  ideas,  Jerome  Paturot  a  la  re- 
ing  seen  the  offer  is  entitled  to  the  reward,  cherche  de  la  meilleure  des  republiques  (1848). 
Where  the  offer  of  a  reward  is  made  in  the  news-  BEYEB,  ra'yar',  .  Louis  Etdenne-Erkbbt 
papers,  it  may  be  withdrawn  or  revoked  in  the  ( ig23 — ) .  A  composer  of  the  modern  French 
same  way,  and  one  who  saw  the  offer,  but  did  school.  His  real  name  was  Key.  He  was 
not  see  the  revocation  and  performed  the  service  educated  in  the  municipal  schools.  In  1850 
called  for,  is  not  entitled  to  recover.  The  gen-  ne  produced  he  Stlarn,  a  symphonic  ode 
eral  principles  of  contracts  govern,  and  the  per-  wftn  chorus,  set  to  a  poem  by  Theophile  Gau- 
formance  of  the  service  requested  completes  a  tier.  Several  operas  followed,  one  of  the 
unilateral  contract,  on  which  an  action  can  be  most  conspicuously  successful  being  La  Statue 
maintained.  One  who  goes  to  great  trouble  and  ( igfli ) .  He  was  elected  to  the  Academie  in 
expense  to  get  the  desired  information,  but  137^  and  about  the  same  time  succeeded  Ber- 
does  not  succeed  in  doing  so  until  after  the  iioz  as  librarian  at  the  Paris  Opera.  Mean- 
offer  is  revoked,  is  without  remedy.  A  police  while  he  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
officer  cannot  recover  a  reward  offered  for  the  feuilletoniste  on  the  Journal  des  Dtbats,  and 
detection  of  a  criminal,  if  his  efforts  were  in  the  through  his  essays  published  in  1875  under  the 
line  of  his  duties;  but  if  his  services  were  not  in  collective  title  of  Notes  de  musique.  In  1862  he 
any  sense  official,  and  were  performed  in  his  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
leisure  time,  he  may  claim  such  a  reward  just  as  he  became  an  officer  of  that  order  in  1886.  His 
any  other  individual  could  do.  Consult  the  au-  compositions  include:  operas,  Mattre  Wolfram 
thorities  referred  to  under  Contract.  (1854),  Sacountal  (1858),  Erostrate  (1862), 
BEWABI,  or  BIWABI,  re'wa-re*.  The  chief  Sigurd  (1884),  Salammbd  (1890);  cantatas, 
commercial  town  of  the  District  of  Gurgaon,  Viotoire  (1859),  L'Union  des  arts  (1862), 
Punjab,  British  India,  48  miles  southwest  of  UHymne  dur  Rhin;  and  male  choruses. 
Delhi,  at  the  junction  of  two  railways  (Map;  BEYKJAVIK,  rlk'ya-veJc'.  The  capital  of 
India,  C  3).  It  has  a  fine  town  hall,  hand-  Iceland,  situated  on  the  southwest  coast  of  the 
some  Jain  temples,  and  the  interesting  ruins  of  island  at  the  head  of  the  Faxa  Fjardr  (Map: 
the  fort  of  Gokulgarh.  It  is  an  important  Denmark,  F  1).  It  consists  chiefly  of  wooden 
grain-distributing  centre ;  sugar  and  salt  are  houses,  and  has  a  small  cathedral,  a  classical  col- 
also  exported,  and  great  quantities  of  iron  are  lege,  a  theological  seminary,  and  a  medical  school, 
imported  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Rewari  in  the  house  of  the  Althing  are  a  library  and  a  col- 
dates  from  about  B.C.  1000,  when  it  was  built  near  lection  of  Icelandic  antiquities.  During  the  sum- 
the  site  of  an  older  town,  ruins  of  which  exist  on  mer  there  is  steam  communication  with  Copen- 
the  east.     Population,  in  1891,  27,900;    in  1901,  hagen.    Population,  in  1901,  6682. 

27'300-  BEYNABD     (r&'nSrd)     THE    FOX.      The 

BEWBELL,   rS'bel'    Jean  Francois    (1747-  greatest  medieval  beast  epic,  in  which  animals 

1807 ) .     A  French  politician,  born  at  Colmar,  become  the  mouth-pieces  of  human  society.    Ver- 

Alsace.     He  practiced  law,  became  president  of  Bjons  0f  thjs  epic  are  found  m  the  cnief  languages 

the  corporation  of  advocates,  was  elected  as  a  0f  Western  Europe.    The  narrative  is  made  up  of 

Deputy  of  the  Third  Estate  to  the  States-General  g^,^  derived  from  European  folk-lore  and  of 

for   the   District   of    Colmar,    and    m   the    Na-  more  or  le88  literary  survivals  of  the  ^Esopic 

tional   Assembly  became  known  for  his  knowl-  faD]e#    Though  the  first  extant  signs  of  the  epic 

edge  of  jurisprudence,  his  bold  Republicanism,  <jate  back  to  940  (Ecbasis  Captivi),  the  various 

and  his  denunciations  of  Royalist  conspiracies,  elements  of  the  tale  did  not  group  themselves  into 

In   1791    he    became    president    of    the    Assem-  a  whole  until  the  twelfth  century.    In  the  Latin 

bly,    afterwards    was   general    secretary   to   the  Uengrimus,  which  is,  however,  mainly  of  literary 

directory  of  Haut-Rhin,  and  m  1792  was  elected  origin,  the  animals  already  have  specific  names. 

to  the  Convention.    He  was  an  opponent  of  the  The  principal  character  is  Reynard    (from  the 

Jacobin  Club,  to  whose  suppression  in  November,  Germanic   Raginohard,  meaning  the   wilv,   the 

1794,  he  greatly  contributed;    was  a  member  of  crafty  one') — the  fox,  whose  deadly  enemy  is 

the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  was  elected  isegrim    (probably   German   eisen   and    grimm, 

to  the   Council  of   Five   Hundred.     In   Novem-  signifying    'strength/     'endurance')  — the     wolf, 

ber  of  1795  he  became  a  member  of  the  Direc-  About  these  two  and  their  bitter  feud  are  found 

tory,  in  which  he  exercised  great  influence  on  grouped:  Noble  the  lion,  Bruin  the  bear,  Tibert 

matters  of  finance  and  justice.    He  was  elected  the  cat,  Baldwin  the  ass,  Chanticleer  the  cock, 

president   of   the   Directory   in    1796,   and   was  Kyward  the  hare,  etc.     The  fact  that  Isengrin 

chosen  by  lot  to  retire  in  May,  1799.    He  sat  in  was  used  in  1112  as  the  epithet  of  a  man  (one  of 

the  Council  of  Ancients,  but  after  the  coup  d^tat  the    conspirators    against    Gaudry,    Bishop    of 

of  the  Eighteenth  Brumaire  (November  9,  1799)  La0n)  shows  that  the  tale  was  popularly  current 

withdrew  from   public  life.     Consult  the  stand-  at  an  early  date.    The  French  Roman  de  Renard, 

ard  works  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  Sciout,  a  lost  version  of  which  was  probably  the  source 

he  Directoire  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1895-97) .  0f  most  of  the  other  European  versions,  is  a  cycle 

REYBATJD,   r&'bo',  Louis    ( 1799-1879) .     A  of  episodes  in  octosyllabic  verse,  compiled  by  vari- 

French  author  and  politician,  born  at  Marseilles,  ous  authors  at  various  epochs.    The  narrative  is 

He  entered  journalistic  work,  and  settled  in  Paris  there  divided  into  'branches/  thirty  in  number, 
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which    together   constitute   over    30,000   verses.  (1834);  Considerations  sur  V esprit  de  la  Oaule 

The  oldest  manuscript  of  this  compilation  is  of  (1847);    Vie   et   correspondence   de   Merlin   de 

the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  hut  we  have  Thionville   (1860);   and  Etudes  encycloptdiques 

a  German  poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  modeled  (1866). 

on  an  earlier  version  of  the  same  French  work.  BBYNOLDS,  ren'oldz,  George  William  Mac- 

Various  'Trouveres'  attempted  to  give  shape  to  AwHD1   (1814-79).     An  English  politician  and 

this    material,   though    the    romance   never   at-  ftuthor     He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military 

tamed  genuine  unity     The  names  of  three  alone  Coll        at  Sandhur9t   (1828-30).     Disliking  the 

of    these    compilers    have    been    handed    down:  ^^  of  a  miiitary  career,  he  left  before  com- 

Pierre  de  Saint  Cloud  Richard  de  Lison,  and  a  £letm£his  Btudie8  „&  traveled  on  the  Continent, 

clerk  who  called  himself  Prestre  de  to  Croix  en  £      ir5m    a  wide  k^^ge  of  the  most  modern 

Brte.    These    names    indicate    that    the    He    de  Fr^neh  literature.  The  Youthful  Impostor  ( 1835), 

France  Champagne,  Normandy,  and  Flanders  are  nifl  flrst  noyel    wa8   followed  by  a  volume  o£ 

the  localities  where  the  various  parts  of  the  poem  translation8  fro'm  Hug0  (1836)    and  by  tWo  vol- 

took  shape.     The  gist  of  the  tale,  in  this  com-  ^^  of           fl  enti£led  M^m  Liie\aiure  of 

pleted  form,  is  that  the  Fox  has  given  offense  to  Frmce  (lg39)'     ^  1846  he  became  Mtm  o£  the 

the  Wolf  and  to  several  other  animals,  for  which  j^^  Journ\x    for  which  he  wrote  The  My8. 

reason  he  is  called  before  the  court  of  justice  held  terie8.  of  Londan  in  imitation  of  Eugene  Sue's 

by  the  Lion      At  first  he  refuses  to  come  and  M    ter£8  of  Pari8t    In  the  ^  yefir\e  8tarted 

through  trickery  rids  himself  of  those  sent  after  r^m,  'miscellany,  to  which  he  contributed 

him.    Finally  when  forced  to  appear,  he  pretends  ^       the  twenty-three  years  of  its  life  many 

repentance  and  is  pardoned  by  the i  Lion      The  8en8afional  tales.    He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 

offense,  however  is  repeated  m  a  different  form  Charti8t  m0Vement  and  was  one  of  the  last  to 

and  again  the  Fox  goes  free.    At  last  the  Wolf  aband(m  itfl  CftU8e     In  lg50  he  fltarted  the  8tm 

m    despair    challenges    him    to    single    combat.  existing  Reynolds's  Weekly  Newspaper,  an  organ 

Here  again  the  craft  of  the  Fox  gains  a  corn-  o£  the  laboring  classes. 

plete  victory,  which  ends  in  his  being  recognized  ,.__.    "     „           ^             ,,«-*..  «„v 

as  the  real  master  of  beasts.  REYNOLDS,  Henby  Robert  (1825-96).    An 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  story  was  again  English  Congregational  minister,  born  at  Romsey, 
taken  up  and  given  a  number  of  remodelings  on  Hampshire.  He  studied  at  Coward  College  and 
French  soil;  chief  among  these  are  Renart  U  a*  the  London  University  (1841),  and  five  years 
Nouvel,  by  Jacquemard  Gelee,  and  the  famous  afterwards  was  ordained  to  the  charge  of  a 
Renart  le  Contrefaite,  by  an  unknown  clerk  of  ^u™h  at  Halstead  Essex,  but  continued  his 
Troyes.  Here  the  romance  has  become  a  veritable  studies,  and  graduated  in  1848.  His  second  pas- 
compendium  of  moral,  historical,  and  political  torate  was  in  Leeds  (1849),  with  intervals  of 
ideas  expounded  by  Reynard  in  conversation.  Continental  travel  until  he  became  president  of 

The  romance  was  very  popular  in  foreign  lands.  Cheshunt  College  ( 1860-94) .  He  was  associate 
It  was  translated  into  Middle  High  German  in  editor  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review  u 1 1866-74, 
1180  by  the  minnesinger  Heinrich  der  Glichcsllre;  edited  the  Evangelical  Magazine  in  1877-82  and 
it  was  imitated  in  Catalonia  by  Raymond  Lulle  published:  The  Philosophy  of  Prayer  (1881) ; 
and  given  an  English  form  (published  by  Caxton)  Buddhism  ( 1886) ;  and  Athanasius  ( 1889) . 
and  a  Flemish  form.  Goethe  modernized  the  Ger-  REYNOLDS,  James  Emebson  ( 1844— ) .  An 
man  version  in  his  Reinecke  Fuchs  (translated  Irish  chemist,  born  in  Booterstown,  County  Dub- 
by T.  J.  Arnold).  Mediaeval  art  delighted  in  de-  Hn,  and  educated  at  Dublin  University.  He  was 
picting  scenes  from  the  Renard.  chosen  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Royal  Dub- 

For  a  detailed  bibliography,  consult:   Ernest  lin  Society  in  1870,  to  the  Royal  Irish  College  of 

Martin,  Le  roman  de  Renarte  ( Strassburg-Paris,  Surgeons  in  1873,  and  in  Dublin  University  in 

1882-87),    and    Potvin,    Le    roman    du    Renard  1875.     Reynolds   discovered   thiocarbamide   and 

(Paris,  1891).     The  best  edition  of  the  French  many  other  compounds  of  the  same  class,  and 

version  is  that  of  Martin,  op.  cit.;  the  German  published  Lectures  on  Experimental  Chemistry 

Reinhart  Fuchs  is  edited  by  Reissinger   (Halle,  (1874)     and    General    Experimental    Chemistry 

1886) ,  the  Flemish  verse  version  Reinaert  de  Vos,  ( 1880) . 

by  VanHelten  (Groningen    1887),  and  Caxton's  REYNOLDS,   John.     See   Rainolds,  John. 

English  version  is  edited  by  Thorns,  Percy  So-  ,_,,,_  w'   ,          __             ,,«««.,.»* 

ciety  (London,  1844).    For  questions  of  sources,  BBYNOLDS,  John  Fulton   (1820-63).     An 

etc.,  consult:   Sudre,  Les  sources  du  roman  de  American  soldier    torn  at  Lancaster,   Pa.     He 

Renarte  (Paris,  1893) ;  id.,  in  Petit  de  Julleville,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  was  assigned  as 

Histoire  de  la  langue  et  de  la  litteraiure  fran-  \l^  he^nant  to  the  artillery,  and  during  the 

caise,  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1896) ;  G.  Paris,  Le  roman  Mexican  War  participated  in  the  defense  of  Fort 

de  Renard   (ib.,  1895);  F.  S.  Ellis,  History  of  **™  and  the  battles  of  Monterey  and  Buena 

Reynard  the  Fox  (London,  1894) ;  and  T.  Jacobs,  Vl8ta-    ±*  «*  ?»£"■**  *he  ^vl1  War  he  ™s 

Reynard  the  Fox  (ib.,  1895).  commandant  at  West  Point      He  was  commis- 

*  sioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August, 

&BYNAT7D,  ra'nA',  Jean  Ernest  (1806-63).  1861,  and  was  given  a  brigade  of  the  Pennsyl- 
A  French  philosopher  and  author,  born  at  Lyons,  vania  Reserve  Corps  before  Washington.  The 
He  was  at  first  a  mining  engineer,  but  came  into  next  year  he  took  part  in  both  the  Peninsula  and 
public  notice  as  an  opponent  of  Saint-Simonism,  Northern  Virginia  campaigns,  and  during  the 
his  previous  creed,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  succeeding  Maryland  campaign  commanded  the 
Revue  encycloptdique.  His  chief  works,  Terre  et  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Militia  for  the  defense 
ctei(1854),isare,sum£of  the  ideas  he  had  already  of  his  native  State.  In  November  he  was  given 
set  forth  in  the  Encyclopedic  nouvellet  which  he  the  command  of  the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
and  M.  Pierre  Leroux  had  founded  in  1835,  and  the  Potomac  and  was  promoted  to  be  major-gen- 
he  published  also  Miner alogie  des  gens  du  monde  eral  of  volunteers.    He  took  part  in  Meade's  at- 
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tack  on  the  Confederate  left  at  Fredericksburg,  proceeded  to  Rome.  He  stayed  about  three  years 
and  at  Gettysburg  arrived  on  the  field  about  two  in  Italy,  most  diligently  employing  his  time  in 
hours  after  the  fighting  had  begun  on  the  first  visiting  the  various  cities  where  the  chief  art  col- 
day  of  the  battle  and  was  in  chief  command  on  lections  are  to  be  found.  Upon  his  return  to  Lon 
the  field  until  late  in  the  morning  (July  1st),  don  in  1752  his  works  attracted  great  attention, 
when  he  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  a  Con-  eclipsing  everything  that  had  been  done  there 
federate  sharp-shooter.  since  Van  Dyck's  time.  When  the  Royal  Academy 
REYNOLDS,  John  Hamilton  (1796-1852).  wa8  instituted  in  1768  he  was  elected  president; 
An  English  poet,  born  at  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire.  he  was  knighted  by  George  III.,  and  on  Ramsay's 
After  a  secondary  education,  he  entered  in  a  death  in  1784  succeeded  him  as  painter  to  the 
minor  capacity  an  insurance  office,  and  in  1814  Kin£-  He  founded  the  Literary  Club  (1764)  for 
published  two  books  of  verse,  Safie,  an  Eastern  Dr-  Johnson's  benefit.  To  him  Goldsmith 
Tale,  inscribed  to  and  qualifiedly  praised  by  dedicated  his  Deserted  ViUage.  He  died  in  his 
Byron,  of  whose  manner  it  was  a  frank  imita-  partial  house  in  Leicester  Square  on  February 
tion;  and  The  Eden  of  Imagination,  in  the  style  23>  1792>  and  after  ^S  **  state  at  the  E^*1 
of  Wordsworth  and  Hunt.    In  1818  he  obtained  Academy,  was  interred  in  the  crypt  of   Saint 

a  post  in  a  solicitor's  office,  and  in  the  year  fol-  ^*u?'8'      ,  ,   .       .  .  , 

lowing  published  a  moderately  skillful   parody        Slr  Joshua  was  very  prominent  in  the  social 

of  Woodsworth's  style  a  poem  called  Peter  Bell  wo1rld   «g   hved   in,  tiunflj   intercourse    with 

(thus    antedating    the    actual    publication    of  J^0^  ]*urke>  Goldsmith,  Gibbon,  Garrick,  and 

Wordsworth's  poem  of  the  name) .    He  was  at  one  ?.ther  leading  men  of  his  period.     His  principal 

time  a  proprietor  of  the  Athenceum,  and  about  horary  works  consist  of  fifteen  Discourse*  Be- 

1638  removed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  ft1?         ^a   Academy  (17/8),  treatises  on  the 

clerk  of  the  county  court.     His  best  work  is  to  "w^ry  of  art  of  a  high  critical  and   artistic 

be  found  in  The  Garden  of  Florence,  and  Other  value:     ™^  are  written  in  a  precise,  good  style, 

Poems  (1821).  and  inculcate  those  maxims   of  art  commonly 

REYNOLDS,  Joseph [Jones  (1822-99).  An  kB^  f ^^y^uence  ia  Bejnolds's  ^rt  ^s^s 
American  soldier,  born  at  Fleimng8burgKy.  He  the  ^^  Italian  ma8ters,  especially  the  Vene- 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843  was  brevetted  tians*  Correggio,  the  Bolognese  Eclectics,  and 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  from  1846  to  Michelangelo  He  was  much  of  an  eclectic  him- 
1855  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Military  8elf  an^  there  waa  mtle  that  was  8trikingly 
Academy.  In  1857  he  resigned  and  became  pro-  original  about  his  work.  His  composition  and 
fessor  of  mechanics  and  engineering  at  Washing-  brush  work  were  leamed,  but  his  drawing,  espe- 
ton  University,  Saint  Louis,  but  three  years  later  cially  of  the  limb8  wa8  often  faulty  Thee8tro"ng 
gave  up  this  position  to  become  a  merchant  at  p^  of  hi8  paintings  wa8  their  color,  showing 
Lafayette  Ind.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  influence  Vf  Titian;  but  Sir  Joshua's  tech- 
he  entered  the  Federal  service  as  colonel  of  the  nical  experiments  had  a  disastrous  result  upon 
Tenth  Indiana  Volunteers  and  a  month  later  their  preservation.  His  portraits  are  admirable 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  Lnited  realistic  representations;  the  men  are  strong  in 
States  Volunteers.  In  January,  1862,  he  again  action  Bnd  character,  the  women  gentle  and  pure, 
resigned,    in    August    was    again    commissioned  the  children  innocent  and  natural.    They  form  an 


pated  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Chat-  English  private  collections.  The  National  Gal- 
tanooga.  From  January  6  to  June  16,  1864,  he  ieiyf  however,  possesses  a  number  of  his  best 
commanded  the  defenses  of  New  Orleans.  He  WOrks,  including  those  of  Admiral  Keppel,  Lord 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  Heathfield,  the  Hero  of  Gibraltar,  Goldsmith,  Dr. 
1866,  and  was  reappointed  colonel  of  the  Twenty-  Johnson,  Garrick,  the  members  of  the  Dilettante 
sixth  Regular  Infantry.  A  year  later  he  was  Society,  and  three  portraits  of  himself.  The 
brevetted  major-general  and  in  1877  retired  from  National  Portrait  Gallery  (London)  and  the 
active  service.  Royal  Academy  are  rich  in  his  works,  as  are  also 
REYNOLDS,  Sir  Joshua  (1723-02).  The  the  London  private  galleries  and  the  University 
most  celebrated  English  portrait  painter.  He  of  Oxford.  Especially  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
was  born  at  Plympton,  Devonshire,  July  16,  1723.  portraits  of  Lady  Cockburn  and  her  children, 
His  father  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds,  rector  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  (Devonshire  House), 
of  Plympton,  Saint  Mary,  and  master  of  the  Nelly  O'Brien  (Hertford  House),  and  "Mrs.  Sid- 
grammar  school.  He  intended  his  son  for  the  dons  as  the  Tragic  Muse"  (Dulwich  Gallery), 
medical  profession,  but  Joshua,  having  manifested  Although  Sir  Joshua  preferred  historical  paint- 
from  an  early  age  an  ardent  desire  to  be  a  paint-  ing,  his  works  of  this  character  are  less  impor- 
er,  was,  in  1741,  placed  under  Hudson,  the  prin-  tant.  There  are  good  examples  in  the  Hermitage 
cipal  portrait  painter  of  the  day.  After  being  in  Collection,  Saint  Petersburg,  including  the  "Con- 
the  studio  of  this  artist  two  years  he  commenced  tinence  of  Scipio;"  the  best,  perhaps,  is  "Ugolino 
on  his  own  account  as  a  portrait  painter  at  Plym-  and  His  Sons  in  the  Tower."  Among  his  few 
outh  Dock,  now  Devonport,  and  met  with  great  genre  pictures  are  the  "Girl  with  the  Mouse- 
encouragement.  In  1745  he  went  to  London  and  trap"  (Holland  House),  and  the  "Strawberry 
established  himself  in  Saint  Martin's  Lane;  but  on  Girl."  His  beautiful  and  well-known  "Angels' 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1746  he  returned  to  Heads"  (National  Gallery)  are  in  reality  por- 
Plymouth  Dock.  Upon  the  invitation  of  Com-  trait  studies.  There  are  also  good  examples  of 
modore  Keppel,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Reynolds's  work  in  the  principal  American  col- 
Mediterranean  squadron,  he  sailed  for  Italy  from  lections. 
Plymouth  in  1749,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Leghorn,  Bibliography.    The  older  biographies  of  Key- 
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nolds,  those  of  Malone  (1798),  Northcote  (1813),  beak  +  i*iryxoc,  rhynchos,  snout).    A  fossil  flying 

Farrington   (1819),  Beeche   (1835),  and  Cotton  reptile  of  Upper  Jurassic  age.    See  Pterodactyl. 

(1856),  have  been  superseded  by  the  comprehen-  BHAMPHOSTJCHTJS,    ram'fo-su'kus     (Neo- 

sive  Life  by  Tom  Taylor  (London,  1865),  which  j^t.,  from  Gk#  fa^,  rhamphos,  curved  beak  + 

also  includes  the  researches  of  Leslie.    Other  good  aovxos%    souchos,  crocodile).     One  of  the  largest 

biographies  are  those  of  Chesnan  (Paris,  1887),  fossil   crocodiles,   known   by  fragmentary   bones 

Phillips  (London,  1893),  and  Gower  (ib.,  1902).  fOUnd  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  Siwalik  hills 

REZONVILLE,  re-z6n'veT.   A  village  of  Ger-  of   India.     The   animal   must   have   attained   a 
man  Lorraine,  10  miles  west-southwest  of  Metz  length  over  all  of  about  50  feet, 
and  2  miles  southwest  of  Gravelotte.     The  battle  RHAMPSINITUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.   'Pafiijtivi- 
of  Gravelotte  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  called  the  bat-  toc).      A  King  of  Egypt,  the  subject  of  a  remark- 
tie  of  Rezonville.  able  tale  related  by  Herodotus.     According  to 

RHACHITIS,  ra-kl'tls.    See  Rickets.  tne    Greek    historian,    Rhampsinitus    possessed 

BWAWAirAv/fPTTTTo    /T    x     *         ™     ix j.  enormous  wealth,  and  wishing  to  store  it  secure- 

BHAD  AMAN'THTTS    (Lat.,  from  Gk.  fia6a-  j     ^^  a  trea8Ure  hou8e  *f  stone  to  ^  bunt. 

fgpdos).     In   Greek   legend,   a   son   of   Zeus  and  ^  architecfc  who  constructed  the  building  left 

STIF*  ^    b^ther  of  Mmos(q.v.).    In  Homer  8ecret  entrance  ^^^  b     a  movable  *t 

and  the  older  epic  Rbadamanthus  is  a  hero  who  and  on  Ms  death  bed  inf0rmed  his  two  sons  of  the 

by  special  favor  of  the  gods  has  been  translated,  fact     The  gon8  repeatedlv  entered  the  treasury, 

with  others    to  Elysium  or  the  Islands  of  the  and  each  time  carrfed  aw/   as  much  of  the  tre/8. 

Blest      In  later  story  these  islands  become  the  ure  ft8  th      were  aWe     j^aMy  the  elder  brother 

kingdom  of  Cronos  and  the  released  Titans,  and  fallg  into  J  t        ^  b    the  King  and  the  younger 

Rhadamanthus    married  to  Alcmene,  mother  of  broth      ftt  hi8Freques^  cuts  off  and  carries  away 

Hercules,  holds  high  rank  and  sits  as  judge.    An-  hfa  hea'd  that  h(?           not  ^  recognized.     Th* 

other   conception   of  the  other   world   prevailed  beadle88  body  is  exposed,  guarded  by  soldiers,  but 

later,    in    which    Rhadamanthus,    with    Minos,  the   younge/  brother,    b|    a    clever    stratagem, 

JSacus,  and  Triptolemus,  because  of  their  justice  mftkea  th|m  drunk  and  0'btain8        se8fiion  0gf  it; 

in  this  life,  sit  in  judgment  on  thesouls  of  the  Tne  R.       then  attempt8  to  capture  the  thief  by 

dead  and  assign  them  their  due  meed  of  bliss  or  ^  ftid  $  nis  dau  ht£  who  is  ordered  to  receive 

punishment  all  who  desire  to  ^  her>  promising  her  love  to 

RHADAMESy  r&d'a-mez.    An  oasis  and  town  him  who  can  relate  the  most  remarkable  adven- 

in  North  Africa.     See  Gadames.  ture  experienced  by  himself.    The  thief  visits  the 

BHJETIA,  re'shl-a,  or  better,  RiETIA.     A  princess  and  tells  her  the  story  of  the  theft,  but 

Roman  province  lying  in  the  Alps,  north  of  Italy  when  she  attempts  to  seifc  him  he  slips   into 

and  east  of  Helvetia,  and  bounded  north  by  Ger-  her  hands  his  dead  brother's  arm,  which  he  has 

many  and  east  by  Noricum,  thus  embracing  the  brought  under  his  cloak,  and  makes  his  escape. 

Grisons  and  part  of  Tyrol.     It  was  watered  by  Thereupon   the   King,    admiring   his   cleverness, 

the  Rhine,  Athesis    (Adige),  and  ^Enus    (Inn),  grants  him  immunity  for  his  theft,  and  gives  him 

The    natives    were    chiefly   engaged    in    herding  his  daughter  in  marriage.    Rhampsinitus  is  to  be 

sheep  and  cattle.     They  were  a  hardy  and  war-  identified  with  Rameses  III.,  whose  treasury  at 

like  race,  but  were  conquered  about  b.c.  15  by  the  Medlnet  Habu  is  the  building  referred  to  in  the 

Romans  under  Tiberius  and  Drusus.    Later  Vin-  story  of  the  thief.     The  accounts  of  Herodotus 

delicia,   to  the  north,  was  united  with  Rhsetia.  are  derived  from  the  popular  tales  and  legends 

The  chief  town  of  Rhsetia  proper  was  Tridentum  which,  in  his  time,  were  current  in  Egypt. 

(Trent);  and  of  Vindelicia,  Augusta  Vindelico-  Consult:   Herodotus,  ii.,   121-124;    Wilkinson, 

rum  (Augsburg).  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians 

BILflSTIC  BEDS.    A  series  of  strata  forming  <^?don\^8>'   ^TJSfj  /W>r  l"1*^ 

the  uppermost  portion  of  the  Triassic  system,  ^c^/(^mbu/^  l™\'>  Bud&>  A  Htst0rV 

which  is  extensively  developed  in  the  Rhastian  °f  EWP*  <New  York>  1902>- 

Alps.  RHAPSODISTS  ( from  Gk./Jafyta,  rhapsodos, 

RHAMNACE-ffi    (Neo-Lat.    nom.    pi.,    from  ^rd»  *™*  &™*>  rhaptein,  to  stitch  together 

Lat.    rhamnofi,    from    Gk.     /ki^voc,     buckthorn,  +  ***»  **!  5°n^  from  ***Z* adein;  to  "nS>;     A 

Christ's-thorn),  Buckthorn  Family.    A  natural  »""  aPDjied  »n  anc,*nt  <**?*  *°  professional 

order  of  about  40  genera  and  500  species  of  di-  recit«rs.  o£  P^ry,  and  especially  to  a  class  of 

cotyledonous,  often  spinv  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  wandering   minstrels   who   recited  the  Homeric 

of  and   wildly    distributed    in    temperate    and  poems     So  long  as  the  Homeric  lays  were  handed 

tropical   countries.     They   have   simple   leaves;  down  by  oral  transmission,  the  rhapsodists  were 

small,  generally  green  flowers;  and  either  fleshy  a  hgh,y  respected  class,  and  there  can  be  little 

fruit,  not  opening  when  ripe,  or  dry  and  sepa-  d°ubt  that  the£  °(t€1l  e*ertclsed  a  considerable 

rating  into  three  parts.     Some  species  have  been  ^  uPon  the  text  of  the  poems.     But  with 

used  in  dyeing   (buckthorn),  some  in  medicine  ™e   commission   of   the   poems   to   writing  and 

(red  root),  and  the  fruit  of  some  for  food.     (See  th*  circulation  of  manuscript  copies    the  char- 

Jujube.)     The  sweet  red  pulp  of  the  thickened  acter  of  the  rhapsodists  gradually  changed    so 

flower  stalks  of  Hovenia  dulcis,  a  native  of  China  th*\  m.Jthe  fourth  ?f?tury  thev.  are  represented 

and  Japan,  is  edible.     In  flavor  they  resemble  ^stupid  persons,  with  nothing  to  commend  them 

the  pear.    The  chief  genera  are  Rhamnus,  Ceano-  but  a  ™<*ntive  memory.    Their  recitations,  how- 

thus,  Zizyphus,  Hovenia,  Phylica,  and  Gouania.  ?ver'  continued  to  be  popular  until  a  compara- 

nvitnrTTa  -a                 *  tively  late  period.    The  rhapsodist  carried  a  staff, 

RHAMNUS.     A  genus  of  shrubs  and  trees.  an(i  wnen  reciting  wore  a  crown  as  a  mark  of 

See  Buckthorn.  njs  0ffice>     He  did  not  confine  himself  to  mere 

RHAMPHORHYNCHUS,         r&m'fft-rln'kus  recitation,  but  commented  upon  the  poet's  mean- 

( Neo-Lat.,   from   Gk.  /W/*<pof,  rhamphos,   curved  ing  and  discussed  questions   of  interpretation. 


&HAPSODISTS. 

:m  was  known  as  a  'i 
hence  this  term  is  often  applied  to 
books  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  moat 
important  source  of  information  concerning  the 
rhapsodists  is  Plato's  Inn. 

RHAPSODY  (Lat.  rhapnodia,  from  Gk.  />*$<» 
Sia,  recital  of  poetry,  portion  of  an  epic  recited  at 
one  time,  from  /la^aiit,  rhapsodos,  bard}.  A 
term  in  modern  music,  applied  to  an  instru- 
mental composition  written  in  the  form  of  a 
fantasia  usually  upon  folk-songs  or  national 
melodies.  The  rhapsodies  of  Raff  and  Lalo,  and 
especially  the  Hungarian  rhapsodies  of  Liszt, 
have  become  famous. 

RHATANY  (Brazilian,  Port,  ralanhia, 
from  Quichua  raiana,  the  native  name),  or  Rat- 
tany,  Krameria  triandra  and  Krameria  Ixina. 
Half-shrubby  plants  of  the  natural  order  Poly- 
galaces?,  natives  of  the  cold  sterile  tablelands  of 
the  Andes  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Their  roots  have 
been  used  medicinally  as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 
When  powdered  and  mixed  with  orris  root  or 
charcoal  the  roots  are  used  as  a  tooth-powder. 
Rhatany  root  is  exported  chiefly  from  Lima,  Peru. 
It  is  extensively  employed  in  Portugal  to  color 
wines,  the  coloring  matter  in  the  roots  being 
known  as  rhatanic  acid. 


18  BHEA. 

RHEA  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 'Pfe,  daughter  of  TJra- 
nus  and  Gam).  The  generic  and  English  name  of  a 
family  of  South  American  ratite  birds  allied  to 
the  ostrich,  from  which  they  differ  in  having  the 
feet  three-toed,  and  each  toe  armed  with  a  claw; 
also  in  being  more  completely  feathered  on  the 
head  and  neck;  in  having  no  tail;  and  in  having 
the  wings  better  developed  and  plumed,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  hooked  spur.  The  wings  are,  in- 
deed, more  efficient  than  in  any  other  of  tbe 
Ratits,  although  unfit  for  flight. 

Rheas  are  known  to  Brazilians  as  'ema'  and 
to  Argentineans  as  '  nandu,'  'avestruz,*  or 
'chueke.'  There  are  two  species,  of  which  the  best 
known  (Rhea  Americana)  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  ostrich,  standing  about  three  feet  high. 
It  is  uniform  gray,  except  on  the  back,  which  has 
a  brown  tint.     The  male  is   larger  and  darker 


The  Latin  name  of  Abu  Bekb 
Mohammed  ibn  Zakabita  al-Razi.  The  most 
important  of  the  medieval  Mohammedan  physi- 
cians. He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  in  the  Persian  city  of  Rai.  Up  to  his 
thirtieth  year  he  deWted  himself  to  music,  and 
then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  at  Bagdad 
He  became  the  head  of  a  hospital  at  his  native 
place  and  later  at  Bagdad.  After  his  reputation 
was  made  he  traveled,  visiting  different  courts. 
He  died  either  in  923  or  932.  Much  of  Rhazes's 
knowledge  was  drawn  from  Greek  sources,  but  he 
was  more  than  a  mere  borrower  and  is  famed  as 
the  first  to  describe  smallpox  and  measles  (in 
his  book  Al-jardarf  vxtl-hasba,  several  times 
translated  into  Latin,  and  into  English  by  Green- 
hill,  London,  1346).  He  is  said  to  have  written 
more  than  two  hundred  works;  the  most  famous 
was  the  Kitflb  al-lihb  ul-Manstiri,  a  general  treat- 
ise on  medicine  in  10  books.  The  KitOb  nl-kAwi 
( liber  continentis) ,  a  cyclopaedia  of  medicine,  was 
edited  from  his  papers  after  his  death.  Both 
these  works  were  translated  into  Latin  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Consult:  Wllatenfeld,  Geschichte 
der  arabitohen  Aerzte  und  Naturforscker  (GSt- 
tingpr,  1840)  ;  Leclerc,  Hitloire  de  la  medecine 
arabe  (Paris,  1676). 

BHE'A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Pfa).  A  Greek  god- 
dess representing  the  productiveness  of  nature 
and  anciently  identified  with  Cybele.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gea,  wife  of  her 
brother  Cronus,  and  mother  of  Zeus,  Hades, 
Poseidon,  Hera,  Hestia,  and  Demeter.  She  had 
an  ancient  place  of  worship  in  Crete,  where  she 
gave  birth  to  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida. 

BHEA,  or  EEA  SILVIA.  In  Roman  tradi- 
tion, a  Vestal  virgin,  the  daughter  of  the  Alban 
Numitor,  and  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  by 
Mars.  When  Amulius  usurped  the  throne,  the 
infants  were  exposed  and  Rhea  Silvia  was  con- 
demned to  be  buried  alive  for»breaking  the  vow 
of  chastity  required  of  the  Vestals.  She  was 
also  called  Ilia. 


hakdc  (ft Am  Amirkant). 
colored  than  the  female.  The  back  and  rump  are 
furnished  with  long  feathers,  much  inferior  to 
those  of  the  ostrich  in  beauty  as  plumes,  but 
marketable  as  material  for  dust-brooms  and  the 
like.  The  skins  are  made  up  into  rugs,  of  which 
large  numbers  are  fabricated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mendoza,  Argentina.  The  rhea  inhabits  the 
great  grassy  plains  of  South  America,  southward 
of  the  equator,  and  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the 
La  Plata  and  its  more  southern  tributaries.  It 
is  generally  seen  in  small  troups,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  guanacos,  and  eating  grass,  seeds, 
berries  (especially  of  Empetrum),  worms,  snails, 
and  almost  anything  else  it  can  swallow.  It 
runs  with  great  celerity,  using  its  wings  in 
aid.  It  is  polygamous,  one  male  securing 
possession  of  two  or  more  females,  which  lay 
their  eggs  together  in  a  mere  hollow,  where,  when 
20  or  30  are  gathered,  they  are  incubated  by  the 

A  smaller  and  more  recently  discovered  spe- 
cies [Rhea  Dancini)  has  light  brown  plumage, 
each  feather  tipped  with  white.  It  inhabits 
Patagonia,  and  extends  northward  along  the 
base  of  the  Andes  to  the  edge  of  Peru,  and  dif- 
fers from  the  other  in  many  particulars.  A 
third  species  has  been  catalogued,  but  it  is  now 
considered  a  dark,  local  race  (variety  Macro- 
rhynrha)  in  Northeastern  Brazil  of  the  ordinary 
nandu. 
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Excellent  portraits   and  descriptions  of  the  size.    Other  interesting  buildings  are  the  hospital 

three  forms  may  be  found  in  the  Transactions  occupying  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Saint  Remy,  the 

of  the   Zoological   Society   of   London,   vol.   iv.  fifteenth-century    archiepiscopal    palace    with    a 

(1862).     Consult  also:   Darwin,  A  Naturalist's  museum  of  sculpture,  and  a  handsome  hOtel-de- 

Voyage    (London,   1860)  ;    Sclater  and  Hudson,  ville,  begun  in  1627,  containing  the  public  mu- 

Argentine  Ornithology  (ib.,  1889).  seum  and  library  of  over  80,000  volumes.     The 

RHEA  FIBBE.    See  Ramie.  Porta  Martis,  a  Roman  relic,  is  a   fine  triple 

BHEGIUM,  return.    The  ancient  name  of  a  ^^^L^^^  S^sT ^  *  .ii "' 

city  of  Magna  Graiia,  Italy,  now  known  as  Reg-  ^V*  Pre8e^atl0n'  .Jhf  chlef  m?lern  educa" 

ri^Ai  r-iahi^l  /«V\  *'  *"vW«  m  ivc^  tional  institution  are  the  lyceum  and  a  prepara- 

«™!,a™        ,.  ,,   A.  .    ,    .  .  ^.  tory  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy.    Rheims 

BHEGIT7S,   rg'jl-us    (Latinized  form  of  his  &  0ne  of  the  principal  entrepots  for  the  wines  of 

family  name,  Rieger;  the  form  Regius,  as  if  from  Champagne.    It  is  a  great  centre  of  woolen  man- 

Kbnig,  king,  is  incorrect),  Ubbanus  (1489-1541).  ufactures. 

A  Protestant  Reformer.    He  was  born  at  Lange-        Rheims  is  built  on  the  site  of  Durocortorum, 

nargen,  on  Lake  Constance,  studied  at  Freiburg,  or  Civitas  Remorum,  the  capital  of  the  Remi. 

and    at    first    was    professor    of    rhetoric    and  On  the  Montagne  de  Rheims,  south  of  the  city, 

poetry     at     Ingolstadt;     later     he    turned     to  are  a  number  of  Gallo-Roman  remains.     Under 

theology,  entered  the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic  the  Frank  rule  Rheims  was  a  place  of  much  im- 

Church,   and   became   a   doctor  of   theology  at  portance,  and   it  acquired   a  religious   interest 

Basel.     In  1520  his  views  underwent  a  change  from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 

and  while  cathedral  preacher  at  Augsburg  he  Clovis  and  his  chief  oftlcers  by  the  Bishop,  Saint 

wrote  satirical  pieces  against  the  Church  and  Remy,  in  496.     In  the  eighth  century  it  became  the 

openly  preached   Lutheran  views.     In   1521   he  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  from  1 179,  in  which 

was  removed,  but  in  1524  was  again  preacher  in  year  Philip  Augustus  was  solemnly  crowned  there, 

Augsburg,  and  so  remained  till  the  diet  held  there  it  was  the  place  for  the  coronation  of  the  kings 

in  1530.     When  the  Emperor  had  silenced  the  0f  France  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  X.    The 

evangelical  preachers  of  the  city,  he  entered  the  town  suffered  severely  during  the  campaign  of 

service  of  Ernest,  Duke  of  Brunswick-LOneburg,  1814,  and  on  September  4,  1870,  was  occupied  by 

and  removed  to  Celle,  where  he  died.     In  the  the    Germans.      Population,    in    1901,    108,385. 

Eucharistic  controversy  he  wavered,  but  finally  Consult:    Marlot,   Histoire  de  Reims    (Rheims, 

decided  for  Lutheran  views.    His  Latin  works  ap-  1843-45);   Justinus,  Reims,  la  ville  des  sacres 

peared  at  Nuremberg  in  1561,  three  parts;  his  (Paris,  1860) ;  Gosset,  CathMrale  de  Reims  (ib., 

German  in  four  parts,  in  1562;  again  at  Frank-  1894). 

fort,  1577.    Of  these  works  the  best  known  are;         irmrnraa-Rir-Kr  n™™  ««^«  ™„  /  iqkk     \ 

Formula,  Caute  Loquendi  ( 1535 ;  in  German,  1536 ;  A  *HEINBABEN,  Geobg,  Baron  von  ( 1855- ) . 

i--*!!S  k„  q1«L„J£T  run.    iqqo\  .  n;„i~l.<>  ^1  A  Prussian  statesman,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 

fcst  ed.  by  Steinmetz  Cella  1880) ;  Dialogue  von  ^     He  Btudied  ^    ^       mical  ^.^     t 

der  trostretehen  Predtgt    (1537), -a   devotional  Heidelbe       and   j^      ^^   referendary  at 

work   much  read  even  m  ^  <"™*^«-  the  district  court  at  Erfurt,  in  1877,  government 

tury;   De  ResMutto^  Regmlsrae^  (153*;  as8e8Sor  ^  ^^^     ^  18'82  was  a^ted  to 

^  *"£■>•    C^*.^W^™,^J^£'  an  assistant  positioi in  the  ministry  tf  finance 


_^^^                                               Prussia.      See  minuter  of  state  and  secretary  of  the  interior  in 

Rheydt.  1899,  he  succeeded  Miguel  as  minister  of  finance 

RHEIHS,  or  REIMS,  r6mz,  Fr.  pron.  raws.  m  1901. 

^•su^issfssa  v&?i&  lfls™^EBOEB'  ^i?*  josot  ( r- 

107  miles  by  rail  east-northeast  of  Paris  (Map:  }°°V-    A  German  organist  and  composer,  born 

France,  L  2).  The  vine-clad  Montague  de  Rheims  m  Vaduz  Liechtenstein.    He  received  the  greater 

and  adjacent  hills  rise  on  the  south  and  west,  £*  1of,h"   musical    education   at   the   Royal 

and  detached  forte  at  various  points  surround  P0000}  !*  Mu8lc'  Munich,  where  he  subsequently 


the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Porte  de  Paris.  The  at  ™  ^^  Opera  and  Court  kapellmeister, 
town  is  well  built,  the  material  used  being  lime-  an.d  .he  was  ™(PTdei  f»  "»  <*  «J?  8™*- 
stone,  of  the  district,  which,  with  the  prevalence  •£  theo.rv.  and  ?J&n  tochers  °f  hl8,  tlm«: 
of  the  older  style  of  domestic  architecture,  gives  Hw  nlU8,c  "  easentially  German  in  character,  but 
the  place  a  picturesque  appearance.  There  are  somewhat  too  heavy  to  be  popular.  His  organ 
many  quaint  old  housV  The  most  striking  pub-  a0"***8  ■■*  other,  compositions  for  that  instru- 
lic  building  is  the  thirteenth-century  cathedral,  ment  aF?  especial  favorites  in  America  His 
which,  although  it  still  lacks  the  towers  of  the  compositions  include:  Chrtstophorus,  oratorio; 
original  design^  is  one  of  the  finest  extent  speci-  J"**"**??.  «*/««*»«W  ^J^*.8;  f«J«f 
mens  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  463  feet  long.  £"«*.  *?\\ad  for  chorus  with  pianoforte; 
The  elaborate  west  facade  has  500  statues  and  ™"f**"*  f*d  DV^Ul ^*  E«""9°..  chorus; 
a  splendid  rose  window,  and  is  flanked  by  two  *he  Waltawtew  and  Florentine  symphonies;  over- 
towers.  Scarcely  less  beautiful  is  the  north  tures>  pianoforte,  chamber,  organ,  and  orchesta-al 
portal,  with  its  Sculptures.  The  cathedral  is  fa-  mus,c1L  *»A  thi..°Pf ra8  P"  stehen  Rahen  <189fl> 
mous  as  the  church  in  which  the  French  kings  Md  Turners  Tochterlexn. 

were  crowned.    The  eleventh-century  Romanesque  TtHrJ.His,  ri'ne.    A  town  in  the  Province  of 

Abbey  Church  of  Saint  Remy  is  of  nearly  equal  Westphalia,  Prussia,  on  the  Ems,  at  the  head 
You  xiv.-w. 
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of  navigation,  24  miles  by  rail  north-northwest  current  of  water  in  which  they  are  placed.    Nega- 

of  Minister  (Map:  Germany,  B  2).    It  is  known  tive  rheotropic  curvatures  are  often  merely  gross 

principally  for  its  manufactures  of  cotton,  jute,  mechanical  effects  of  the  force  of  the  stream, 

linen,  tobacco,  and  machinery.     Population,  in  But     positive     curvatives      (i.e.     toward     the 

1900,  10,371.  source)     are    undoubtedly    due    to    a     specific 

RHEINFELS,  rtn'ffcls.    The  largest  and  one  reaction    on    the    part    of    the    organ.     Posi- 

of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ruined  castles  on  tive  rheotropism  of  roots,  is  exhibited  well  by 

the  Rhine.    It  was  built  in  1245  by  the  Count  of  seedlings  of  the  radish,  maize,  and  Vicia  sativa. 

Katzenelnbogen,  one  of  the  petty  barons  of  the  To  demonstrate  this  phenomenon  seedlings  with 

Rhine.    In  modern  times  it  was  a  strong  Hessian  root9  aDout  2  centimeters  long  need  only  to  be 

fortress.     In  1794  the  French  gained  possession  affixed  to  the  sides  of  an  inclined  wooden  trough 

of  it  and  blew  it  up  in   1797.     It  is  now  the  in  which  a  current  of  water  is  flowing.    In  spite 

property  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  of  the  tendency  of  gravity  and  the  force  of  the 

•n-n-BKri^sv-r-rx     ,,.,,,.          «,,      «    A   ,.  .  moving  water  to  cause  roots  so  immersed  to  grow 

BHEINGOLB^  rln'gAlt,  Das     The  first  divi-  down^ard>  they  will,  after  a  few  hours,  bend  up 

sion  of  Richard  W  agners  music  drama  Der  Ring  8tream 

des  Nibelungen,     It  was  first  given  in  Munich,  --JL  .«-.-■ 

September  22,   1869.     See  Ring  of  the  Nibe-  BHE'STJS    (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'P***).      (1)    A 

lungen  Bithyman  river  god,  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 

BHBINHOLD,  rtnlrtlt,  Hugo  (1853-).    A  <*>  ±,'^™fia?  HP  J?  J*?,  ^°jant'*of  ^°m 

-,         _       .,  .      *.    .  Vwu    i  u     i.  •      -a  — ~  the   oracle   declared    that   if    his    white    horses 

SES?     F«?  ~™w~™^I  ™iS'. ™~  8h0«W  drink  «*  w»te™  o*  the  Xanthus  or  feed 

.Nassau.     For  several  years  he  pursued  a  mer-     rtwi  .*     „^^at,  «*  xv i„:„  ^«  rp.^„  ii,,    •+„  „m,,j 

cantile  career  in  San  FranciBco  and  in  Hamburg,  «  *£  £»»  *&J^*J?%L  t^ZZ^, 

ka«am  Ar>,r^;„rr  i>;moAi#  +«  «  »♦  ;«  nA,.i;n    „^rJ  not  be  taken.    As  soon  as  Rhesus  in  his  journey 

M^iS^SaTSL  Acad^nv  Sr  Hertr  reached  the  *«*»  *"*«»*  he  w»  ""^ 

max  is.ruse   ana  at  tne  Aeaaemy  unaer  verier,  d   j  ^  .    w             .     Qdysaeus  and  Diomedes, 

with   signal   8UCOM8,   as   proved  by  his   niarble  d  h-    fc           werecarried I  off. 

group,  "By  the  Wayside,"  in  the  National  Gal-  <^ 

lery,    Berlin,   and   the    large   group    in    bronze,  RHESUS  ( from  Lat.  Rhesus,  Gk.  T^w*,  name 

"Dynamite   in   the   Service   of   Civilization,"   at  of  a  river  in  the  Troad,  another  in  Bithynia,  a 

the  Nobelhof ,  Hamburg.  King  of  Thrace,  etc. ) .     A  small  brown  monkey 

BHENANTJS,     ra-na'nus,     Beatus      (1485-  (Afa«icfi«  r^),  common  all  over  India.    It  is 

1547).     A  German  classical  scholar,  whose  real  ^s^mo^^^^^^ 

name  was  Bild  von  Rheinau.     He  was  born  at  .       ,     ,.     ,    .  ,  .     .  oe  "   .    .    *  ..     „.'  ■™s,» 

Schlettstadt,    Alsace,    and    after    studying    at  "ft1?  the  beight  of 8500  feet  in  the  Himalayas, 

the     University     of     Paris,     spent     most     of  *»*  V^C0^?^  *£*  ??  m-    ♦*  °  1$  *£ 

his     life     in    his     native     city .      He     was     an  ^  of  temp  es,  by  the  Hindu  pnests^ltnough 

intimate     friend     of     Erasmus.      His     works,  not  ^iversally  regarded  as  sacred.     This  mon- 

which  show  great  critical  acumen,  include  edi-  ke7  lfl  «■»  of  £°»*  ^J8^  m  menagerie^ 

tions  of  PUniEpistoks  ( 1514)  ;  Tacitus  ( 1519) ;  ^here  *  m*?y  ^  recognized  by  the  straightness  of 

Tertullian    (1521);  and  Livius   (with  Gelenius  **  moderate  7  + long  hair,  by  the  tapering  toil, 

1535),  the  editio  princeps  of  Villus  Paterculus  ab^u*  ^t^V^       ^  ♦?  w*  ^  T*        * 

( 1622)  ;  and  an  hUtorical  work,  Rerum  Germani-  *"**?  ^L™**??***  w«L bU££*°'  {l*  ""^ 

carum Libri  Tres  (1531),  which  was  considered  £lstance  around  the  callosities     This  is  the  mon- 

\Z    aLZI    -         *  k.*l'.i.    IT  v, .    j  key  commonly  carried  about  by  Hindu  jugglers, 

the  finest  piece  of  historical  research  of  his  day.  %„if    .      u  •*            •       4.  •  i            j           j-©©   .-» 

He  was  the  first  to  Question  the  authenticitv  of  who  te,ach  lt  amu81ng  tricks;  and  many  stories 

&DM^rt^^  «  told  of  ito  wperior  IntdUa^     Compare 

Beatus  Rhenanus    (Vienna,   1872)  ;   Des  Beatus  t^^L*™  ,T   ,     .        .      *        ™    . 

Rhenanus   litterarische   Thatigkeit    (ib.,    1872);  BHETOBIC  (Lat.  rhetonca,  from  Gk.  foropta,, 

Die  Bibliothek  und  Korrespondenz  des  Beatus  rMtonki,  rhetorical  art,  fem.  sg.  of    faro/uK*, 

Rhenanus  (ib.,  1874)  ;  and  Knod,  Aus  der  Biblio-  rhdtortkos,   relating  to   an  orator,   from   p*rcy, 

thek  des  Beatus  Rhenanus  (Leipzig,  1889).  rhHOr,   orator;    connected   with  tpeiv,   eretn,  to 

nmnrraTr       a  •nsvrrrm-mrvirrrn-m           a          n  ""Yf    ano-    Ultimately    With    Eng.    Word) .        Taken 

RHENISH    ARCHITECTURE.       See    Ro-  broadly    and    philosophically,    the    science    and 

manebque  ARCHITECTURE.  arfc    0f    communication     in    language,     includ- 

RHENISH  CONFEDERATION.     See  Con-  ing    all    the    processes    and    technical    means 

federation  of  the  Rhine.  by     wliich,     through     language,     the     members 

BHENISH  PRUSSIA.    A  province  of  Prus-  <*      a      eomm^ity      react      one      upon      an- 

sia.    See  Rhine  Province.  ?ther-     ^  ^J*1   tendencv  of  modern  tert- 

TiT*«.WMt<i       a     .11          #  «        .     ,     .,       .    ,  books  has  been  to  broaden  the  scope  of  rhetoric  to 

BHENSE.     A  village  of  Prussia  in  the  circle  incXude  evervthing  pertaining  to  the  art  of  com- 

of  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine  noted  historically  as  the  p^fon  and  evene  to  annex  adjoining  territories, 

meeting-place  of  a   diet,  which,   in   July,   1338,  8Ucn  a8  poetics,  and  stylistic  and  literary  criti- 

during  the  struggle  between  the  Emperors  and  cism       But  although  rhetoricians  are  still  far 

the  Papacy,  took  a  firm  stand  for  the  former  by  from  aKreement,  the  goal  of  recent  thought  is 

declaring  that  whoever  had  received  a  majority  fairjy   weu    expressed   in    the    definition    here 

of  electoral  votes  was  ipso  facto  German  King  given 

and  Holy  Roman  Emperor  without  further  Papal  Regarded   from   the   scientific   point   of  view, 

confirmation.  rhetoric    properly    belongs    to    that  branch  of 

RHEOTROPISM    (from    Gk.  vp"v,  rhein,   to  knowledge  which  is  concerned  with  the  relations 

flow   -|-    TpoTrifr,   tiropt,   turn).     The    imperfectly  of  men  in  society.     The  place  and  rationale  of 

understood    sensitiveness    which    enables    plant  the   science   may  be   indicated   as   follows.     In 

organs,  especially  roots,  to  bend  their  tips  either  every  community  a  great  variety  of  activities  go 

toward     or     away     from     the     source     of     a  on    simultaneously.     One    important    group   of 
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these  activities  consists  of  all  the  processes  by  the  needs  of  his  hearers.    He  produces  in  order 

which,  through  a  variety  of  media,  men  express  to  satisfy  these  needs. 

themselves  and  convey  their  thoughts  and  feel-  II.  Social  problems,  relating  to  the  dynamic 

ings  to  their  fellows.    This  group  may  be  called  effect  of  speech  upon  the  community  of  hearers 

the  expressive-communicative  group  of  activities,  or  readers.    The  assumption  which  underlies  dis- 

It  includes  not  only  the  more  primitive  modes  cussion  of  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view 

of  thought-conveyance,  such  as  gesture,  grimace,  is  that  language  is  preeminently  the  social  bond 

picture   writing,   the   histrionic   dance,  and  the  — the  connective  tissue  by  which  society  is  held 

like,  but  also  the  most  highly  elaborated  modes,  together  in  organized  forms.    The  main  questions 

such  as  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  music,  relate   ( 1 )   to  the  typical  modes  of  response  on 

f minting,  and  oral  and  written  speech.  This  the  part  of  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals 
arge  class  may  be  subdivided  in  two  ways :  ( 1 )  in  the  community,  ( 2 )  to  the  formation  of  social 
according  to  the  medium  employed  in  the  process  or  public  opinion.  Diall,  Psychology  of  the 
of  thought-conveyance,  and  (2)  accordingly  as  the  Aggregate  Mind  of  an  Audience,  has  en- 
emphasis  is  thrown  upon  the  individual  or  the  deavored  to  show  that  the  minds  of  an 
social  phase  of  the  process.  The  first  method  assemblage  listening  to  a  powerful  speaker 
of  classification  leads  to  the  differentiation  of  undergo  a  curious  process  called  'fusion/  by 
the  several  arts;  the  second  to  the  distinction  which  the  members  of  the  audience,  losing  their 
of  processes  mainly  self-expressive  from  processes  individual  traits,  are  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  a 
mainly  communicative.  The  subject  matter  of  single  individual,  whose  characteristics  are  those 
rhetoric  is  thus  seen  to  be  distinguished  from  of  an  impulsive  youth  of  twenty,  imbued  in 
that  of  allied  sciences  by  the  fact  (1)  that  its  general  with  high  ideals,  but  lacking  in  reasoning 
medium  is  language,  and  (2)  that  the  emphasis  power  and  will.  But  it  is  important  here  to 
is  thrown  upon  the  phase  of  communication;  distinguish,  as  Tarde  has  done  (L'Opinion  et  la 
that  is,  upon  prose.  The  proper  subject  matter  foule),  between  a  'crowd'  and  a  'public,'  the 
of  the  science  may  therefore  be  summed  up  in  the  associative  principle  of  the  former  being  physical, 
phrase  'Expression  in  language  for  communi-  of  the  latter  psychical.  The  rise  of  printing, 
cation's  sake/  just  as  the  proper  subject  matter  which  enables  communication  of  the  same  matter 
of  poetics  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  'Com-  simultaneously  to  persons  widely  separated  in 
munication  in  language  for  expression's  sake.'  space,  tends  to  the  formation  of  a  true  public, 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  although  which  is  not  'fused,'  but  can  freely  exercise  both 
rhetoric  is  the  science  of  communication,  it  is  reason  and  volition. 

still  concerned  to  a  large  extent  with  questions  III.  Formal  problems,  relating  to  the  medium 
of  expression.  °f  communication,  namely,  language,  or,  more 
If  we  regard  rhetoric  as  it  has  been  outlined  precisely,  discourse,  that  is,  language  in  organ- 
above,  its  underlying  problem  is  seen  to  concern  lze?  form-  The  main  problems  concern:  (1)  the 
the  reciprocal  speech  relations  of  the  individual  nature  and  0TWn  of  ^course;  (2)  the  peculiar 
and  the  community.  -  Of  this  problem  there  are  'unction  of  discourse  as  (a)  on  one  side,  the 
three  principal  phases,  as  follows:  expression  of  the  individual,  and  (b)  on  the 
t    pM,.j.n;^;^;  «-^m^».«  MiA4-;M~  /i\   t~  4.u«  other  side,  the  means  of  social  interchange;   (3) 

naJur^T^                                            g,*S  «*  *™*«  »  ^t^f  *  *"™  ?  <*> 

STSZ;  J?gSTS5^?B  S  f0T  ,(;ho1?  -mp°8ition.8)'  (c)  ¥  typical 

characteristics  of  genius,    (c)    the  acquirement  modes   (Ascription,  narrative    exposition,  argu- 

and  cultivation  of  the  soeWh  habit  and  (d)  the  ment>  P**8™81011)  ;  and  <4)  the  typical  methods 

w««m!««»»  i.  +£r^!L^n«l  £  +h«  1.3?  of  distribution  (books,  newspapers,  conversation, 

factors  operating  in  the  experience  of  the  indi-  etc  .       The  formal      '      t  £  rhetoric  has  been 

vidual  to  turn  his  self^pression  into  the  com-  deveVoped  in  considerable  detail  in  ancient  and 

muiucative  channel      The   first  of   these  ques-  mQde£  treatises,  but  ha8  not  ^n  consistently 

turns  has  been  treated  at  some  length  by ^Darwin  unified  or           rf    connected  with  the  other  twi 

in  his  Expression  of  the  Emotions,  and  by  those  ha%es     lt\£  b£n  the          tioe    f  rhetoricians 

who  have  sought  to  controvert  him ;  the  second,  £Q  make  ^^^  postuiate£  of  a  formal  character, 

by  Lombroso  and  others ;  and  the  third,  by  many  8Uch   aa  the  principie  0f  unity  in  variety,  of 

recent  psychologists.    The  fourth  is  as  yet  prac-  symmetry,  or  of  purity,  and  upon  these,  by  a 

tically  unexplored.     It  is  obvious,  however,  to  g9  of  deductive  reasoning,  to  build  a  strue- 

touch    upon  -it    briefly,    that    every    successful  £ure  of  th             0f  all  tbe  principles  that  have 

SJPlter*u°r  ■*"»**'  "  on  Aone  slde,.receP^tlve:  «  been  advanced  to  explain  the  structural  side  of 

the    other    productive.     As    receptive    he    is    a  rhetoric,  that  of  or^inic  unity  is  perhaps  most 

product    of    heredity    and    Of    the    social    en-  f undamental,  and  from  it  may  be  derived  all  of 

vironment.     Through     imitation     of     his     fel-  the  usual  rhetorical  qualities.     But  the  truth  is 

lows,     this     native     impulse     results     in     the  that  all  such  principles  are  derivative,  not  pri- 

acquirement  of  the  resources  of  language,  and  the  mary.      A    truly    scientific    exposition    would 

individual  thus  develops  a  writing  or  speaking  demonstrate  that  the  peculiar  forms  and  quali- 

personahty.     On  the  other  hand,  as  productive,  ties  of  any  piece  of  discourse  are  the  natural 

the  writer  exhibits  the  faculties  of  invention  and  outcome  of  the  interaction  of  the  individual  and 

social   imagination.     He   creates   by   combining  society   in  the   process   of  communication.     An 

old  ideas  in  new  ways  that  suit  better  the  needs  oration,  for  example,  is  the  product  of  two  forces, 

of  his  contemporaries.     He  has  a  sympathetic  (1)   the  impulse  of  the  individual  to  a  certain 

imagination,  which  enables  him  to  penetrate  into  kind  of  self-expression,  and   (2)   the  demand  of 

the  minds  of  his  hearers,  to  read  their  desires,  the  social  mind  for  a  certain  kind  of  communica- 

and  to  conceive  how  his  words  will  act  upon  tion.    The  oration  is  the  meeting  point  of  these 

them.  His  expression  is  thus,  in  a  sense,  drawn  two  forces.     It  is  the  path  of  least  resistance 

from  him,  and  shaped,  by  his  keen  realization  of  traced  by  the  language  of  the  orator  in  adapt- 
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ing  his  utterance  to  the  hearers'  needs  and  de-  II.  Fioubes  of  Arrangement.     In  these  fig- 
sires,  ures,  words,  phrases,  clauses,  or  sentences  are 

disposed  in  some  peculiar  and  striking  way  to 

RHETORIC,  Figures  of.    A  term  popularly  correspond    to    peculiar    sequences    of    thought, 

applied  to  a  large  and  heterogeneous  class  of  Ian-  (a)     Climaw    consists    in    the    arrangement    of 

guage- forms,  all  characterized  by  the  fact  that  word8,  clauses,  or  sentences  in  the  order  of  their 

they  are  deviations  from  what  is  plain,  literal,  importance,  the  least  forcible  coming  first  and 


and  ornaments.  Figures  are  commonly  said  to  nim.  jt  j8  aim0st  parricide  to  kill  him;  but  to 
give  life,  strength,  and  beauty  to  style,  but  it  crueify  him— what  shall  I  say  of  this?"  (b) 
would  perhaps  be  truer  to  say  that  they  have  Antithesis  occurs  when  corresponding  parts  of  a 
the  power  of  arousing  in  the  reader  or  hearer  the  Bentence  are  so  juxtaposed  as  to  give  force  to 
same  emotional  and  imaginative  processes  which  contrasting  ideas;  as,  "To  err  is  human,  to  for- 
gave birth  to  them  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  gjve  divine."    Both  climax  and  antithesis  may 

Since  the  conceivable  modes  of  departure  from  appear  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  larger  units 

literal  statement  are  almost  infinite  in  number,  0f  composition,  as  paragraphs  and  complete  es- 

it  is  obvious  that  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  says,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  units  of  words, 

figures  is  difficult,  and  a  classification  of  them  clauses,  and  sentences. 

well  nigh  impossible.    The  ancients,  for  whom        m.  Figures  of  Contradiction.    In  these  fig- 

the  subject  had  a  peculiar  fascination,  enumer-  ures  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between 

ated  as  many  as  250  distinct  species,  and  al-  the    form    of   expression    and    the    idea    to    be 

though  modern  writers,  generally  speaking,  have  expressed,     (a)     In  irony  the  speaker's  words 

been  less  prodigal  in  their  invention,  the  Arte  seem  to  convey  one  meaning,  but  in  reality  con- 

of  Poesie,  attributed  to  Puttenham  (1589),  names  Vey   just   the   contrary,   the   real   meaning   be- 

and  defines  107.     In  recent  text-books  the  tend-  ing    suggested    by    the    tone    of    the    voice    or 

ency  is  to  limit  the  number  to  10  or  12.    The  im-  the  implication  of  the  words,     (b)   Epigram  is 

portant  figures  are  as  follows:  a  brief,  pointed  sentence.     Talleyrand's  saying, 

I.  Figures  of  Imagery.  These  are  figures  "Language  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his 
which  arouses  concrete  images  in  the  mind  of  thoughts,"  is  a  good  example  of  epigram,  (c)  In 
the  hearer,  (a)  Metaphor  is  a  form  of  ex-  hyperbole  an  object  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  size 
pression  in  which  one  object  is  made  to  appear  or  importance,  for  impression  on  humorous  effect; 
under  the  image  of  another  which  it  resem-  as,  "Swifter  than  the  winds  and  the  wings  of  the 
bles  in  some  particular.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  lightning."  Hyperbole  may  also  be  looked  upon 
"The  ice  makes  daggers  at  the  sharpen'd  as  a  kind  of  metaphor.  Of  the  figures  defined 
eaves,"  icicles  are  presented  to  us  under  the  above,  four — metaphor,  metonymy,  synecdoche, 
image  of  daggers,  which  resemble  them  in  shape  and  irony — are  often  called  'tropes/  because  in 
and  color.  Sometimes  a  metaphor  contains  two  them  a  word  is  turned  from  its  ordinary  meaning 
images  which  fail  to  blend,  as  in  "With  swift  or  application.  But  the  word  is  also  applied  to 
rapier-thrusts  of  irony,  the  prosecuting  attorney  a  figure  of  any  kind  expressed  in  a  single  word, 
applied  the  thumbscrews  to  the  unwilling  wit-  Among  the  figures  which  are  less  easy  to  class- 
ness."  Such  figurative  jumbles  are  called  mixed  ify  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Apoph- 
metaphors.  Akin  to  the  metaphor,  though  dis-  asis,  paruleipsis,  or  omission  is  the  pretended 
tinct  as  being  a  legitimate  development  of  semasi-  omission  or  passing  over  of  what  one  is  really 
ology  (q.v.),  is  catachresis,  in  which  a  word  is  mentioning.  Apostrophe  is  a  turning  aside  to 
extended  in  meaning  beyond  its  strict  sense,  as  'a  address  an  inanimate  object,  or  a  person  not 
silver  drinking-horn/  (b)  An  extended  meta-  present.  Asyndeton  consists  in  the  omission  of 
phor  in  narrative  form  is  called  allegory.  Bun-  connectives,  as  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  a  famous  example.  Epanorthosis  is  an  effective  correction  of  some- 
A  short,  pointed  allegory  in  which  animals  thing  which  has  just  been  said,  as  "His  fault — 
are  represented  as  speaking  and  acting  is  called  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  his  crime."  Epi- 
a  fable.  The  brief  allegories  of  the  Bible  are  plexis  is  a  figure  in  which  a  person  seeks  to  move 
known  as  parables,  (c)  Simile  differs  from  or  persuade  by  means  of  gentle  upbraiding.  Epip- 
metaphor  in  that  the  resemblance  between  ob-  loce  is  a  climax  consisting  of  several  clauses  so 
ject  and  image  which  is  assumed  in  metaphor  framed  that  the  last  part  of  one  clause  is  re- 
is  in  the  simile  expressly  stated  by  means  of  the  peated  as  the  beginning  of  the  next,  as  "He  not 
word  like  or  as.  Thus  "His  face  was  a  withered  only  spared  his  enemies,  but  continued  them  in 
moon"  is  metaphor,  but  "All  his  face  was  white  employment;  not  only  continued  them,  but  even 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon,  Smote  advanced  them."  Epistrophe  is  a  figure  by 
by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east,"  is  sim-  which  successive  clauses  or  sentences  end  with 
ile.  (d)  Synecdoche  is  a  kind  of  metaphor  the  same  emphatic  word  or  phrase,  as  "Are  they 
in  which  the  image  is  related  to  the  object  as  Hebrews?  So  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites?  So 
a  part  to  the  whole,  as  the  whole  to  a  part,  as  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham?  So  am 
genus  to  species,  etc.  Thus  in  "All  hands  on  I."  Euphemism  is  the  use  of  mild,  softened  lan- 
deck,"  hands  is  used  for  men.  (e)  In  metonymy  guage  on  unpleasant  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  image  is  an  accompaniment  of  the  object;  avoiding  the  directness  of  plain  speech.  Interro- 
that  is,  what  contains  it,  stands  for  it,  as,  "The  gation  is  the  asking  of  questions,  not  to  gain  in- 
poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  all  formation,  but  to  assert  more  emphatically  the 
the  force  of  the  Crown,"  the  Grown  standing  for  opposite  of  what  is  asked.  Litotes  Is  a  figure  in 
the  King.  Metonymy  and  synecdoche  are,  how-  which  the  author  denies  one  thing  instead  of 
ever,  so  nearly  alike  that  the  distinction  is  hardly  directly  affirming  the  opposite.  Onomatopceia  is 
worth  preserving.  the  use  of  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause  to  imitate 
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the  sound  of  the  thing  signified  as  'rat-tat-tat,'  accepted  theory  is  that  it  is  due  to  some  morbid 

'bow-wow.'    Personification  or  prosopopoeia  is  the  material  produced  in  the  system  as  a  result  of 

representation  of  inanimate  objects  as  living  be-  defective  metabolism.    It  has  been  suggested  that 

ings,  as  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  this  material  is  lactic  acid.    Others  believe  that 

-BTrvnun    -x*    *>».,__  n.,_™„    /  ioaa  -r«\  the  disease  is  due  essentially  to  some  nervous  dis- 

BHBTT,  ret .Robert Barnwell   <  1800-76).  turbance.    The  immediate  exciting  causes  are  ex- 
An  American  politician,  born  at  Beaufort,  S   C.  e  ^  wet  ^      M  Qr     ^^  o£  th<j  ^ 

His  name  was  originally  Smith  but  after  enter-  £ch  ag  occurg  fnm  8[tti      .„  a^ught.    The 

ing  public  life  he  changed  it  for  that  of  a  promi-  aympUnas  o£ten  ^gin    ui&  mAdenlji  Bat  night, 

nent   colonial   ancestor.    He   received   a   liberal  ^    m  ^  ^g^  &  the  jointg  %&  ^  "^ 

education    studied  law,  and  in  1826.  became  a  and  £mitin^  followed  by  allJthe  manifestations 

"ESS**  *be  S^*  ^"J^v"^1?  183!  *?  WM  o'  »  high  few.    The  latter  may  reach  as  high  as 

?LeC^.p«to'?ey'GTJ*1  °f»  '  *SJf te-'/n<LduJ-ng  108°  F*  in  severe  cases.    The  pulse  is  comiara- 

theNullificationaffUtionattracted  wide  attention  tiyel     „,        there  i8         t  th^  profU8e  acid 

by  his  radical  advocacy  of  the  theory  of  State's  ^        d    ^    nri*e    h^mea'  h\gh.colored> 

rights,  in i  which  he  outstripped  Calhounhimself.  ^  and  abnormally  aM,    The  rf*^  jointe 

In  the  fall  of  1886  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  are  ^^M  ^  ^     hot    ^    and  JMea 

to  Congress,  sitting  by  reelection  until  1849,  and  Swetfing  is  apt  to  be  most  apparent  in  jointe 

teking  a  leading  part  in  the  acrimonious  sUvery  g^^j,/  ^^j  ^  muscle,  ™.  the  knee, 
debates.    In  1850  he  was  elected  United  States         jst  '  lbow,  ank,         d  the  jomte  of  the  ^j, 

Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  and  f^t    ^  or  more  jolnt8  £      ^  affected  and 

?i«0hni,C-  ?alh<nm  *w^°°k  hi8  ■?*  Janua7.  6'  the  disease  travels  from  joint  to  joint.  Acute 
1851.  He  at  once  took  the  most  extreme  position  rheumatism  ig  distinguished  by  the  number  and 
in  regard  to  slavery,  and  stoutly  opposed  all  ^^  of  it(J  ^plications.  'These  affect  prin. 
compromises  as  only  temporary  expedients  to  cipall/the  ^toub  Membranes  of  the  body,  £eri- 
put .off for 'a  short  time  the  inevitable  secession.  J^  (  }  is  a  comlI1on  complication.  En- 
In  Reheated  campaign  of  the  year  1852  he  advo-  docarditi84(  q.;.)  which  often  ^lts  in  chronic 
cated  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  South  Caro-  diac  t^g";,,  also  of  frequent  occurrence, 
lina  from  the  Union  without  consultation  with  pleuri  (q.^'^th  effusion  taorten  seen  in  an- 
other Southern  States  The  Union  candidates  ^^^  ^  periearditi8.  Les8  often,  bron- 
were  generally  successful  at  the  ensuing  election.  chiti  pnenmoma7  Aai  innammation  of  the  cere- 
Rhett  took  the  defeat  as  a ^  personal  rebuke,  re-  bra,  'arterie8  ^  In  itee,£  acute  ^^ar 
signed  h,s  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  retired  to  his  rheumatism  fc  not  a  fatal  digea9e  and  the  „,,. 
plantation.  In  the  Charleston  Mercury,  in  which  jorit  of  recover  within  a  week  or  ^  ^y,. 
he  purchased  a  controlling  interest,  he  continued  ^i,^  however,  often  occur,  and  weeks  or 
to  advocate  his  extreme  views,  and  m  1860  again  mon£B  m  el  '  Mon  .^Vum  is  atUined. 
came  into  prominence  as  one  of  the  most  radical  chronio  ^^^  rkeumatism  may  result  from 
T^*?  the.South  c»rolm»  convention  which  an  acute  atta<jk  but  mogt  £requeiftly  it  arise6 
adopted  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  was  the  ^pe^uy  fr' persons  of  advanced  middle  age. 
author  of  its  address  to  the  people.  In  the  The  causative  elerante  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Montgomery  convention  which  met  to  organize  a  acute  £  but  the  0Met  .fl  ilMidioug.  It  w  moet 
provisional  government  for  the  seceding  States  t  to  atUck  those  whoge  occupation  ^^^ 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  delegates,  and  was  t£  to  w,d  ^  ^  The  -^  ^j,,^  be. 
«Ba,™antof*he,coni?,ltteeawhich  reported  the  in£ul  ^  sti£  ^  ^  coition  variei 
Confederate  Constitution.  Subsequently  he  was  bom  ^  fo  tim&  ji  ig  worge  in  tbe  ^n^g 
elected  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Con-  and  .g  aggravated  by  damp  wcather.  Late  in  the 
federate  Congress.    After  the  war  he  settled  in  di          ^  jointg  {^^  ^^  ^^r^  and 

Louisiana.  ankylosis  may  supervene. 

RHEUMATISM    (Lat.  rhevmatismut,  from        Muscular  rheumatism  is  an  affection  of  the  vol- 

6k.  fimiun-tviitt,  liability  to  rheum,  a  flux,  from  untary  muscles  and  of  the  fascia  and  periosteum 

^evjtarfitwAtu,    rheumatizesthai,   to   have   a   flux,  to  which  they  are  attached.    It  is  inflammatory 

from  jttim,  rheuma,  flux,  flow,  from  j*tr,  rhein,  in  character  and  may  be  acute  or  chronic.    In 

Skt.  sru,  to  flow).    An  acute  or  chronic  disease  contrast  to  the  articular  variety,  muscular  rheu- 

characterized  by  painful  local  inflammations.    It  matism  is  never  complicated  by  cardiac  disease, 

may  be  divided  for  convenience  of  description  into  It  is  a  malady  of  adult  life;  is  almost  always  due 

the  articular    (that  involving  the  joints)    and  to  cold  and  damp ;  and  one  attack  predisposes  to 

the  muscular  varieties.     Either  form   may  be  another.    The  first  attack  is  generally  acute.    The 

acute  or  chronic.     Acute  articular  rheumatism  onset  is  sudden  with  pain  in  the  affected  muscles, 

is  a  constitutional  disease,  not  contagious,  and  with  slight  tenderness,  and  considerable  stiffness 

characterized  by  fever,  pain,  and  inflammation  in  and  difficulty  of  movement,  by  which  the  pain  is 

and  around  the  joints  and  a  tendency  to  in-  increased.    Fever  is  absent  or  slight.    The  acute 

volvement  of  the  pericardium  and  endocardium,  attack  lasts  about  a  week.     When  the  disease 

The  joints  are  apt  to  be  attacked  in  succession,  reaches  the  chronic  stage  the  attacks  return  fre- 

Rheumatism  is  a  disease  of  moist  and  temperate  quently  and  finally  become  constant  and  aggra- 

climates,  and  the  acute  articular  form  usually  vated  when  the  weather  is  damp.    This  form  of 

occurs  in  young  adults,  although  children  are  rheumatism  is  prone  to  involve  particular  groups 

not  by  any  means  exempt.  of  muscles,  and  different  names  have  been  ap- 

The  close  analogy  that  exists  between  acute  plied  to  it  according  to  its  location.    When  situ- 

rheumatism  and  certain  of  the  infectious  diseases  ated  in  the  occipitofrontal  muscles  it  is  called 

has  led  many  investigators  to  believe  that  it  is  ccphalodynia  and  may  be  mistaken  for  neuralgia 

due  to  a  specific  germ,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  of  the  trifacial  or  occipital  nerves.    The  eye  or 

microorganism  has  as  yet  been  found  constantly  jaw  muscles  may  be  affected,  giving  rise  to  pain 

associated  with  the  disease.    A  more  generally  when  these  parts  are  used.     Torticollis   (wry- 
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neck)  is  an  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  side  of  the   British   Museum.     See  Ahmes;    Algebra; 

the  neck  usually  rheumatic.  It  is  generally  limited  Eisenlohb. 

5?J^eJid<?  t?war1d.whi,c,h  the  hf*d  ? i*^        RHINE.    The  principal  river  of  Western  Eu- 

n/^f^T?  mv0lvm«  *he,  mU8cles  °*  ******  rope.  It  rise/  in  PSouthern  Switzerland, 
Sjr^ tively  rare.  Pte«rodynta  an^  flow8  fa  x  northweat  direction 
ZA  p  *  rheumatic  affection  of  the  thoracic  th  Q  Wefltern  (£  ^  Holland  t 
225S".  £a«  I8.eXClt??  -by  /orced  breathing,  f  £to  the  Nortn  g^  ^after  a  ^^J  of  ^ 
coughing,  or  sneezing  It  is  often  mistaken  for  mfleg  (Ma  q^^^^  B  3)#  r^  Rhine 
pleurisy  or  intercostal  neuralgia,  which  it  closely  fa  fon^'fr  the  Canton  of  Grisons,  Eastern 
simulates.  A  very  common  form  of  muscular  Switzerland>  by  tw0  main  headstreams  the  Vor- 
rheumatismis  lumbago  (q.v.).  derrhein  and  the  Hinterrhein.  The  former  is 
For  the  efficient  treatment  of  even  mild  cases  the  la  o£  the  two  It  rige9  on  the  north 
of  acute  rheumatism  rest  in  bed  is  imperative;  slope  0f  the  Saint  Gotthard  group  within  two 
indeed,  in  severe  cases  the  patient  cannot  do  miles  of  the  soaiOB  of  the  ^  ftt  „  altitude 
otherwise  than  lie  still.  Local  measures  to  re-  of  7690  feet  and  a  northea8t  along  the  base 
heve  ram  consist  in  wrapping  the  affected  joints  of  the  Qlarner  Alps  till  it  meets  the  Hinterrhein 
m  cotton  wool,  upon  which  some  anodyne  lim-  coming  from  the  aouth  from  the  giaciers  of  the 
ment,  such  as  belladonna  or  opium,  or  oil  of  Rheinwaldhorn.  The  combined  stream,  swelled 
wintergreen,  may  be  sprinkled  freely.  The  drugs  by  numerous  mountain  torrents  to  a  width  of  45 
now  used  internally  consist  of  salicylic  acid  and  yardg>  flow8  northward,  separating  Switzerland 
its  derivatives,  with  acetanilid,  antipynn,  or  from  Liechtenstein  and  Austria,  and  enters  the 
morphine  to  relieve  severe  pain.  It  is  agreed,  Lafce  of  Constance.  It  leaves  the  main  body  of 
however,  among  the  best  authorities  that  no  medi-  the  lake  at  the  town  of  Constance,  and  passes 
cine  has  much  control  over  the  course  or  duration  jnt0  the  Unter  See  (Lower  Lake)  a  short  dis- 
of  the  disease.  The  diet  should  consist  of  milk  tance  farther  on.  The  Rhine  now  flows 
chiefly,  either  alone  or  diluted  with  barley  water,  westward,  becomes  narrow  and  very  rapid, 
lime  water,  or  vichy.  Lemonade  is  beneficial  as  finally  (below  Schaffhausen)  plunging  over 
a  drink.  In  acute  muscular  rheumatism  hot  a  rocky  precipice  70  feet  high.  Another  and 
poultices  applied  to  the  parts  affected  will  afford  8maller  fall  is  encountered  at  Zurzach,  below 
great  relief.  The  treatment  of  lumbago,  wry-  wnich  the  Rhine  receives  its  first  great  tributary, 
neck,  pleurodynia,  etc.,  is  dealt  with  fully  under  the  Aar,  which  brings  to  it  the  waters  of  North- 
those  titles.  Chronic  rheumatism  is  best  treated  western  Switzerland.  The  river  bed  continues  for 
locally  by  friction  with  stimulating  liniments,  some  distance  to  be  narrow  and  rocky  with  sever- 
Much  relief  is  obtained  both  from  pain  and  loss  al  rapids.  It  continues  its  westward  course  to 
of  function  by  exposure  of  the  joints  to  super-  Basel,  where  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  north 
heated  air  in  a  specially  devised  apparatus.  Elec-  and  enters  wholly  into  German  territory,  having 
tricity  and  hydrotherapy  (q.v.)  are  useful  in  formed  the  boundary  between  Germany  and 
improving  the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  Switzerland  from  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen  to 
joints.  Internally  the  most  constantly  employed  this  point.  At  Basel  the  river  is  190  yards  wide 
drug  is  potassium  iodide.  The  alkaline  waters  and  is  henceforth  navigable  without  obstructions, 
may  be  taken  habitually.  The  greatest  attention  It  now  flows  on  the  boundary  between  Baden 
must  be  paid  to  the  general  health,  and  good  food,  and  Alsace  through  a  wide  and  level  flood-plain 
warm  clothing,  and  tonics,  particularly  cod-liver  bordered  by  the  Vosges  Mountains  on  the  west 
oil,  iron,  arsenic,  and  strychnine,  are  necessary  and  the  precipitous  and  romantic  Black  Forest 
to  prevent  relapses  and  recruit  the  strength.  on  the  east.    In  this  valley  it  passes  Strassburg, 

BHEYDT,  rlt,  or  BHEIDT.    A  town  in  the  ^st^7  whic*  cit*  *.  receives  the  111,  whicli 

«,  .       t>      •         t>  i.u     XT'         oo^-i  drains  Upper  Alsace.     After  forming  for  about 

Rhine  Province    Prussia    on  the  Niers    28 -miles  60  miIe8P£e  ^dary  between  Baden  and  the 

northwest  of  Cologne   (Map:  Prussia,  B  3)      It  palatinate    it   is   jofaid   at   Mannheim    by   the 

has  a  handsome  new  town  hall,  statues  of  Wil-  Neckftr  from  thp  *t      Tt  ^ntinuea  its  eonw 

liam  I.  and  of  Bismarck,  and  a  fine  Hohenzollern  *"* aJA  Tu         ^'  ecmtmiieB  its  course 

-       .   .     .     ,,  i*i  T+  t    tr  northward  through  Hesse,  passing  the  town  of 

fountain  m  the  market-place.     It  manufactures  w  and     1 »Mainz   £*,        *the   Maj       iu 

c&l  prlvne^Yn  mt  Poju  ationT  ommune"),  "*™  ""^h  "T?  *"?  V  ^  T*  *»"  ** 

•     lonn   aooon  lnnn   ,,«,,  Bmgen  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  northwest.    It  now 

m  1890,  26,830;  in  1900,  34,034.  ^^  npon  ^  most  romant|c  and  ^ehnted 

BHIN,   raw,   Bab-    (Fr.,  Lower  Rhine).     A  part  of  its  course,  reaching  from  Bingen  to  Bonn, 

former  frontier  department  of  France,  correspond-  a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  all  through  Prus- 

ing  nearly  to  the  present  German  administrative  sian     territory.        Here     the     river     is     much 

district  of  Lower  Alsace  in  the  Imperial  territory  narrowed  and  winds  between  steep  mountains  ris- 

of  Alsace-Lorraine  ( q.v. ) .     It  was  ceded  to  Ger-  ing  often  from  the  water's  edge.     The  heights  are 

many  in  1871  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  crowned  by  the  famous  ruined  castles  and  the 

rTTtTTB1    /1?w    tt„™.  -di,:„«\      a  <st~~w*..  slopes  are  covered  with  vineyards,  this  stretch  be- 

,  Haut-  (Fr.,  Upper  Rhine).    A  former  ^J^,,  ^nm%  ,„„  «,.  t>v   *5ai,  wirtAa     rrua  Ahurf 


-      ..       I        ,       \   .'   .y*       ,     .  L  .,,  ing  well  known  for  the  Rhenish  wines.    The  chief 

frontier  department  in  the  east  of  France,  with  x^*      „  xKtt  tju;-.^  j-  ij,!a  ___i.  _*  +Kja  ,w«„.»«  ;a 

±i»«  AVAA«v4-:^>m  ~*  +u«  t«..,.;4^,«.  **  v*^f~~4-  /«  „  \  town  on  the  Rhine  in  this  part  of  the  course  is 

the  exception  of  the  Territory  of  Belfort  (q.v.),  Coblenz    at  the  confluence   of  the  Moselle    the 

since  1871  comprehended  within  the  German  Dis-  ,„^V}k„!?!L  ?"  ™  ?£!  ii       a^IL! 

trict  of  Upper  Alsace.    The  Territory  of  Belfort  ft^^ 

is  often  called  Haut-Rhine.      See  Alsace-Lob-  {£  ^^^ 

BAI*E-  mouth   the   Rhine    flows   through    a    low,    level 

RtULND  PAPYRUS.    A  mathematical  manu-  country,  turning  gradually  westward  as  it  enters 

script  written  by  an  Egyptian  scribe,  Ahmes,  who  Holland.     The  largest  city  on  its  banks  below 

lived  before  B.C.  1700.     It  is  now  deposited  in  Cologne  is  Dttsseldorf.     A  short  distance  below 
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Dtiaseldorf  the  Rhine  is  joined  by  the  Ruhr  from  along  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  wine  is  exported 
the  right,  and  a  little  farther  down  it  receives  on  a  large  scale.  The  large  coal  fields  to  which 
the  Lippe,  also  from  the  right.  Shortly  after  the  province  mainly  owes  its  industrial  develop- 
passing  the  Dutch  boundary  it  divides  into  two  ment  are  situated  chiefly  along  the  Ruhr  and  the 
arms,  the  southern  and  larger  of  which,  known  as  $aar.  The  province  produces  annually  upward 
the  Waal,  flows  into  the  great  delta  of  South-  of  25,000,000  tons.  Iron,  zinc,  lead,  copper, 
ern  Holland,  where  it  merges  with  the  Meuse  quicksilver,  and  manganese  are  mined.  Salt, 
and  the  Scheldt.  The  northern  arm  divides  again  sulphur,  and  several  kinds  of  stone  and  useful 
at  Arnhem,  the  Yssel  coursing  north  into  the  earth  are  also  produced  in  considerable  quanti- 
2uyder  Zee,  and  the  other  arm  flowing  westward,  ties.  The  production  of  different  metal  articles 
parallel  with  the  Waal.  This  latter  arm,  called  from  locomotives  and  guns  to  needles  and  small 
Lek  (Leek)  below  Wijk,  pours  its  waters  into  tools  ranks  first  among  the  manufacturing  indus- 
the  North  Sea  through  the  Nieuwe  (New)  Maas.  tries  of  the  province.  The  textile  branches  have 
At  Wijk  a  narrow  arm,  which  at  first  bears  the  also  attained  a  high  state  of  development.  Some 
name  of  the  Crooked  Rhine,  branches  out  north-  of  the  textiles,  such  as  the  woolen  fabrics  of  Aix- 
ward  and  flows  past  Utrecht,  below  which  it  is  la-Chapelle  or  the  silks  of  Krefeld,  are  foremost 
known  as  the  Old  Rhine.  At  Utrecht  the  Vecht  in  the  world.  The  Rhine  Province  has  also 
branches  out  from  this  arm  and  flows  into  the  extensive  glass  works,  paper  mills,  chemical 
Zuyder  Zee.  The  Old  Rhine,  which  has  barely  works,  and  tanneries,  besides  a  number  of  sugar 
the  dimensions  of  a  river,  flows  past  Leyden,  refineries,  distilleries,  and  breweries, 
and  discharges  into  the  North  Sea,  a  few  miles  The  extensive  trade  of  the  province  is  greatly 
north  of  Scheveningen.  promoted  by  the  excellent  transportation  facili- 

Commercially  the  Rhine  is  probably  the  most  ties,  especially  the  railways.     There  are  about 

important    river    of    Europe,    its    valley    being  2400  miles  of  railways.     The  chief  commercial 

densely  populated,  with  numerous  important  in-  centres  of  the  province  are  Cologne,  Dilsseldorf, 

dustrial  cities,  especially  alone  its  middle  course.  Aix-la-Chapelle,    Coblenz,    and    Duisburg.       It 

Canals  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Meuse,  the  is  divided  into  the  five  districts  of  Coblenz,  Dfls- 

Seine,  the  Saone,  the  Danube,  and  the  Ems.  The  seldorf,   Cologne,  Treves,    and    Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Rhine-Rhone  Canal  follows  the  course  of  the  river  The  capital  is  Coblenz.     The  province  is  repre- 

from  Strassburg  almost  to  Basel,  and  is  generally  sented  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  by  28  members  in 

used  instead  of  the  river,  whose  current  here  is  the  upper  and  62  delegates  in  the  lower  chamber, 

very  swift.  The  shipping  at  the  principal  ports  on  It  returns  35  members  to  the  German  Reichstag, 

the  Rhine  amounts  to  nearly  8,000,000  tons  an-  The    population    of   the    Rhine    Province    more 

nually,  and  the  river  is  visited  every  year  by  than  trebled  during  the  nineteenth  century.     In 

more  than  1,000,000  tourists.    The  legends  of  the  1819  it  was  only  about  1,871,000;  in  1900  it  was 

Rhine  figure  prominently  in  German  folk  litera-  5,759,000,  showing  an  increase  of  12.8  per  cent, 

ture.  since  1895.    Over  70  per  cent,  is  Roman  Cath- 
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FEDERATION  OF  THE  RHINE.  lMi?**  '  ^  (Bielefeld, 

RHINE-HESSE.     A  province  of  the  Grand        -j^—-—     /VT     T    .      M  ^      t,       „. 

Duchy  of  Hesse  (q.v.),  Germany.  BHINITIS     (Neo-Lat.,    from    Gk.  Jfr,  rh%», 

«TTT*m/r  /ivtn^       a     *j.        j  xi.  x  nose).    Inflammatory  disease  of  the  mucous  mem- 

BHINE^ANDEB.  A  city  and  the  county-  brane  of  the  nose;  nasal  catarrh.  Low  tempera- 
seat  of  Oneida  County,  Wis  103  miles  north-  turej  air  in  motion  and  moisture>  or  mechanical 
west  of  Green  Bay,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  at  irrjtants,  together  with  certain  bacilli  combine 
the  Pelican  Rapids,  which  afford  large  water  to  cause  a  hyper8emic  8welling  with  first  a  dry- 
power,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  then  an  [ncreased  production  of  mucus  and 
the  Minneapolis  Samt  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  R  tran9udati0n  of  serum  into  the  blood  vessels. 
Mane  railroads  (Map:  Wisconsin,  D  3).  It  is  Emigration  0f  leucocytes  may  follow  (see  In- 
the  centre  of  a  region  noted  for  its  extensive  ^m^o^  and  desquamation  of  epithelium 
lumber  output,  and  has  several  saw  and  planing  from  the  mucoUB  membrane  may  occur.  The 
mills,  a  refrigerator  factory,  a  veneer  factory,  diaeftse  is  commonly  known  as  'cold  in  the  head.' 
boiler  and  iron  works,  etc.  Population,  m  1890,  The  mucous  membrane  may  remain  thickened 
ZO&8;  in  i»oo,  4y»».  permanently  or  may  become  atrophic,  so  that 

Rujlnjs  PROVINCE  (Ger.  Rheinprovinz,  or  an  ordinary  attack  of  rhinitis  may  terminate  in 

Rheinland),  or  Rhenish  Prussia.     The  most  three  or  four  days,  or  may  pass  into  a  chronic 

densely  populated  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  condition,  continuing  for  months.     Some  cases 

by  the  Netherlands  on  the  north,  Westphalia  and  are  caused  by  reflex  irritation,  the  primary  seat 

Hesse-Nassau  on  the  east,  Lorraine  on  the  south,  of  trouble  being  in  over-stimulated  sexual  organs, 

and  Luxemburg,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  In  the  treatment  of  acute  rhinitis  preparations 

on  the  west  (Map:  Prussia,  B  3).    It  covers  an  of  ammonium,  belladonna,  potassium  citrate,  ipe- 

area  of  10,423  square  miles.    About  43  per  cent,  cacuanha,  camphor,  carbolic  acid,  and  saline  ca- 

of  the  total  area  is  under  tillage.    The  chief  agri-  thartics  are  used,  as  well  as  alkaline  or  astrin- 

cultural  products  are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  gent  topical  applications.  ^  Similar  treatment  is 

and   potatoes.     There   are   extensive   vineyards  used  in  cases  of  chronic  rhinitis,  besides  surgical 
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interference  in  the  way  of  removal  of  hypertro-  The  two  species  of  African  rhinoceros  differ 

phic  tissue,  both  mucous  membrane  and  bone,  as  from  the  Asiatic  ones  mainly  in  the  absence  of 

well  as  the  correction  of  intra-nasal  deformities,  incisor  teeth  and  in  the  smoother,  unfolded  skin; 

Hay  fever  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  termed  'prurigin-  and  they  have  been  put  into  a  separate  genus 

ous   rhinitis.      Rhinitis   ulcerosa   is   considered  (Atelodus)    by    some   naturalists.      Possibly   a 

under  Ozcena.    For  a  study  of  the  bacteriology  third  species  exists,  of  which  nothing  very  defi- 

of  nasal  inflammation,  see  Howard,  in  American  nite   is  known.     The  more  familiar   and  wide- 

Journal  of  the  Medical  Science*.  spread  of  the  African  rhinoceroses  is  the  'com- 

EHINOCEBOS    (Lat.  rhinoceros,  from   Gk.  mon'  or  ^lack'  one  (Rhinoceros  bicomis)  former- 

favfapuc,     rhinokeros,    rhinoceros,    nose-horned,  lJ  a bundant  all  over  the  eastern  and  south-cen- 

from  fa,  rhis,  nose  +  **,**,  kerfis,  horn).     An  tral  parts  of  the  continen^  but  now  become  rare 

animal  of  a  family  if  pWissodactyl  ungulates  "* J^"^;  *  I8^ot  ftl*'  *£  W,J}?h  ^ 

(q.v.),  the  RhinocerotidaV  closely  allied  to  the  ^^  lf  anting  »*»  Hg*Jer  than  the  other 

tapirs,  and  containing  the  largest  and  most  pow-  *¥"***  I?™!1^  ^l1^  wh?*f  ■      Thw  rhinoceros 

erful  of  terrestrial   mammals,   except   the   ele-  ******  5¥>  fecto.at,  *?*  ^er8i  m  *he  <**; Lof 

phants.    There  are  five  existing  species,  all  na-  \*T&  males  °r  *»"■/  and  has  two  horns     The 

tives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  the  Indian  fAront  one'  usually  much   the   longer   in  South 

Archipelago,  and  Africa.    The  form  of  the  rhi-  A/™an  ****?**,   sometimes  attains  a  length 

noceros  is  massive  and  uncouth.    The  limbs  are  of  40  m^^  but  »  always  less  in  northern  speci- 

thick  and  strong;   each  foot  is  terminated  by  ™**>    The  rear  horn  vanes  from  a  mere  knob 

three  nearly  equal  toes,  covered  with  broad,  hoof-  to  a  length  almost  equal  to  its  fellow,  and  is 

like  nails,  with  a  fourth  non-functional  toe  on  usually  straighter  and  much  compressed     The 

the  front  feet.    The  tail  is  small  and  terminated  upper  lip  is  pointed,  extensible,  and  prehensile, 

by  a  small  tuft.    The  head  is  large,  the  muzzle  an*  th»  *V**<*  feeds  almost  wholly  on  leaves, 

prolonged,  ears  moderately  large,  eyes  small,  and  **W'  and  J™*8:.   lt  frequents  bushy  and  rocky 

nasal  bones  combined  into  an  arch  for  the  sup-  districts  rather  than  open  plains.    It  spends  the 

port  of  a  horn  or  horns.    The  upper  lip  in  most  ***  in.  an  accustomed  lair  well  hidden  from  ob- 

species    is    prolonged,    pointed,    and   prehensile.  Ration,  and  starts  at  sunset  for  a  drinkmg- 

The  incisors  are  defective  in  the  Asiatic  species,  place  along  a  well-trodden  path.    Having  drunk 

and,  as  well  as  the  canines,  wanting  altogether  it  will  wander  about  feeding  during  the  night, 

in   the   African   species;    the   molars   and   pre-  will  drink  again  at  daybr^k,  and  then  reunite 

molars  are  alike  and  highly  effective  as  grinders.  lts  ^sting-place.    Some  hunters  regard  tius  Ai- 

The  skin  is  extremely  thick  and  smooth,  but  n<**ros   afl  naturally   ferocious   and   vmdictive, 

soft  and  sensitive,  although  in  the  Asiatic  species  wh*}e  others  consider  it  stupid  and  timid,  but 

it  has  the  appearance  of  a  rigid  armor,  studded  subject  to  sudden  panics  in  which  it  is  as  likely 

with  tubercles  and  jointed  in  folds  or  wrinkles  J°  rus*>  headlong  toward  the  hunter  as  away 

where  necessary  to  permit  movement  of  the  head  from  *im'**  ****'  howeJ^,  it  is  dangerous, 

and  limbs.    The  hide  is  used  for  making  whips,  a?d    '<?   8P*?d.   Md   aplity   are   extraordinary, 

harness,  ropes,  and  so  on,  and  when  dried  and  Thc  other  A* ™an  species,  the  white,  Burchell's 

hardened  forms  a  material  for  shields  capable  °F      square-mouthed      rhinoceros       (Rhinoceros 

of  resisting  spear  thrusts  and  old-fashioned  bul-  "mu*)>  ls  larger  than  the  T>icornis^   the  biggest, 

lets.    When  properly  dried  and  prepared  it  has  indeed,  of  the  entire  tribe,  and  differs  from  the 

the  translucency  and  mottled  appearance  of  tor-  other1  Prominently  in  having  a  blunt    squarish 

toise-shell,  and  from  it  are  made  various  orna-  muzzle,  the  upper  lip  not  being ;  at  all  prehen- 

mental  objects  by  East  Indian  artificers.     The  8lle-   ,In  conformity  with  this  it  is  a  grazing, 

nasal  horn  or  horns  are  formed  of  a  solid  mass  ^V  br0W8Jn«  animal. 

of  agglutinated  bristles  which  spring  from  the  Fossil  Rhinoceroses.  The  existing  species 
skin  of  the  nose,  but  are  rooted  upon  a  bony  are  the  lone  remnants  of  a  once- numerous  group 
plate  surmounting  the  skeleton  of  the  nose.  This  tnftt  abounded  in  North  America  from  Eocene  to 
horn  is  not  only  a  powerful  weapon,  but  with  it  lftte  Miocene  time,  and  in  Europe  from  Eocene 
the  animal  can  root  up  and  overturn  bushes  and  to  Pliocene  time.  The  fossil  and  living  species 
small  trees  whose  leaves  and  roots  it  seeks  to  u^y  be  grouped  under  three  families.  The 
eat.  Hyracodontidae,  represented  by  the  genera  Hyra- 
The  Indian  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  Indicus)  chyus  and  Hyracodon  of  Eocene  and  Oligpcene 
formerly  ranged  over  most  of  the  peninsula,  but  time,  comprised,  hornless,  lightly  built  animals 
is  now  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  Assam  adapted  for  running  on  the  uplands.  They  show 
plain,  and  lives  chiefly  in  grassy  jungles.  It  is  &t  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  functional 
the  largest  known  species  and  sometimes  exceeds  digits  of  the  feet  from  five  to  three  and  thus  to 
five  feet  in  height  and  ten  feet  in  length.  The  parallel  the  evolution  seen  in  the  horse's  hoof, 
single  horn  is  sometimes  two  feet  long  and  eight-  The  Amynodontide,  comprising  the  American 
een  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  Ja-  genera  Amynodon,  Metamynodon,  and  the  Euro- 
vanese  or  Sondaic  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  Son-  pean  Cadurocotherium,  were  heavily  built,  short- 
da  ictts)  is  a  much  smaller  species,  also  one-  bodied  animals  adapted  to  more  or  less  aquatic 
horned,  found  from  Bengal  to  Java.  Its  armor  habits  of  life.  The  skull  was  hornless  and  the 
has  a  tessellated  appearance,  and  the  female  is  eyes  were  situated  high  on  the  head.  The  upper 
hornless.  The  Sumatran  or  hairy  rhinoceros  incisors  are  reduced  and  the  canine  teeth  are 
(Rhinoceros  Sumatrensis)  is  so  distinct  that  enlarged  to  form  tusks  for  use  in  uprooting 
some  naturalists  have  placed  it  in  a  separate  water  plants.  The  true  rhinoceroses  (Rhinocero- 
genus  (Cetorhinus).  It  ranges  from  Northeast-  tidse)  began  as  light-limbed  runners  without 
era  India  to  Borneo,  has  a  more  hairy  coat  than  horns,  that  lived  at  the  same  time  as  the  mem- 
the  others,  and  two  short  blunt  horns,  one  behind  bers  of  the  two  preceding  families.  After  the 
the  other.  A  hairy-eared  race  (var.  lasiotis)  hyracodonts  and  amynodonts  had  become  extinct 
inhabits  Assam.  the  rhinoceroses  began  to  adapt  themselves  to 


the  habits  of  life  of  their  predecessors  and 
evolved  along  six  different  lines  of  descent.  A 
gigantic  animal,  Elasmotherium,  found  in  the 
Pleistocene  deposits  of  Northern  Asia,  thought 
to  have  descended  from  Aceratheriura,  attained 
a  length  of  15  feet,  and  had  two  large  horns  in 
tandem  and  prismatic  teeth.  The  woolly  rhi- 
noceros [Atelodus  antiquitatis)  is  found  fossil 
in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  England  and  in  the 
cave  deposits  of  Europe,  and  its  complete  car- 
casses have  been  obtained  from  the  frozen  mud 
banks  of  the  tundras  of  Northern  Siberia.  It 
was  a  large  two-horned  species,  with  a  heavy  fur 
of  coarse  woolly  hair. 

Bibliography.  The  best  general  account  of 
the  tribe  is  by  Lydekker  in  Royal  Natural  His- 
tory,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1896).  Consult,  also: 
Blandford,  Fauna  of  British  India:  Mammal* 
(ib.,  1888-91|;  Baker,  Wild  Beasts  and  Their 
Ways  (ib.,  1890)  j  Hornaday,  Two  Tears 
in  the  Jungle  (New  York,  1885);  Drummond, 
Large  Game  .  .  .  of  Southeast  Africa  (Edinburgh, 
1875)  ;  and  similar  books  of  naturalists  and 
sportsmen  relating  to  Southern  Asia  and  Africa; 
(Inborn,  "Phytogeny  of  the  Rhinoceroses  of  En- 
rope,"  Bulletin  of  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  xiii.  (New  York,  1900) ;  id.,  "The 
Extinct  Rhinoceroses,"  .Memoirs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  vol.  i.,  part 
iii.    (ib.,   1896).     See  Colored  Plate  of  Pachy- 

BHHTOCEBOS  BEETLE.  A  name  in  the 
South  for  a  large  Bcarabaud  beetle  {Dynasles 
til  pus).  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  southern 
Atlantic  States,  but  extends  west  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  north  to  Cape  May  and  southern  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  a  large  beetle,  nearly  2^  inches 
in  length,  and  is  stout.    The  male  has  two  long 


horns,  one  extending  forward  from  the  head  and 
the  other  from  the  thorax,  from  which  fact  it 
derives  its  popular  name.  The  female  resembles 
the  male,  but  lacks  the  horns.  It  is  pale  bluish 
gray  in  color  and  the  wing- veins  are  marked 
with  darker  irregular  spots.  The  egg  is  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  is  laid  in  rich 
earth  or  decaying  trunks  of  old  trees  of  several 
varieties.  The  insect  in  all  stages  has  a  very 
strong  and  disagreeable  odor. 

RHIINOCEROS-BIRD.  (1)  An  oxpecker 
or  buffalo-bird  (qq.v.)  which  settles  upon  the 
backs  of  rhinoceroses.     (2)  A  hornblll. 

RHINOCEROS  HORNBILL.    See  ITobkbill. 

RHINODERMA  (Neo-Lat,  from  Ok.  fitt, 
this,  nose  +  Sipiui,  derma,  nkin),  A  small  frog 
{Rhinoderma  Darwini)  of  Chile,  remarkable  for 
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its  bell-like  voice,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  in- 
ternal vocal  sacs  in  the  throat  of  the  male  are 
converted  into  nests  for  the  eggs,  which  hatch 
there,  whereupon  the  sacs  become  nurseries  for  the 
5-15  tadpoles  until  they  reach  maturity.  The 
process  is  not  wholly  known,  but  has  been  studied 
by  Eapada.  an  outline  of  whose  investigations  is 
given  in  English  by  Gadow,  Amphibia  and  Rep- 
tiles (London,  1901). 

BHINOPLASTIC  OPERATION  (from  Gk. 
*(t,  Mis,  nose  +  r\bcatir,  plassein,  to  mold). 
When  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  nose  has 
been  destroyed  by  accident  or  disease  the  de- 
ficiency may  be  restored  by  a  transplantation  of 
skin  from  an  adjoining  healthy  part.  After 
paring  away  any  remains  of  the  old  nose,  a  flap 
of  skin  of  the  required  shape  is  carefully  dis- 
sected from  the  forehead  until  it  hangs  by  a 
narrow  strip  or  pedicle  between  the  eyebrows. 
Then  after  all  bleeding  is  stopped  the  flap  is 
twisted  on  itself  so  that  its  skin  surface  remains 
out,  while  its  base  is  brought  down  in  position 
to  correspond  to  tbe  original  base  of  the  nose. 
The  edges  of  the  flap  are  then  sutured  accurately 
to  the  denuded  edges  of  the  former  membrane, 
spaces  being  left  on  either  side  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  flap  for  the  nostrils.  As  practiced  at  the 
present  time  the  operation  has  received  two  im- 
portant modifications:  The  first  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  permanent  frame  of  gold  or  aluminum  or 
platinum,  which  is  fastened  into  the  bony  frame- 
work surrounding  the  nasal  apperture  and  which 
gives  shape  and  profile  to  the  nose;  the  second 
consists  in  the  employment  of  skin-grafts  to  cover 
tbe  unsightly  area  in  the  forehead  and  prevent 
the  deforming  cicatrix  that  would  otherwise  re- 
sult    See  Altoplasty;   Skin-Graitwo. 

RTTTNS,  ran,  Jules  Leoh  Dutbeuil  de  ( 1846- 
94).  A  French  geographer  and  explorer,  born  at 
Saint  Etienne.  He  took  part  as  a  midshipman 
of  naval  volunteers  in  the  expedition  to  Mexico 
and  was  an  ensign  during  the  Franco- Prussian 
War.  From  1871  to  1876  he  was  captain  of  a 
foreign-going  ship,  in  1676-77  commanded  the 
Scorpion  of  the  King  of  Annam's  navy,  and  in 
1882  was  Egyptian  correspondent  of  the  Temps. 
From  1891  to  1894  he  explored  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan ( Eastern  Turkestan ) ,  and  the  moat  inacces- 
sible and  least-known  regions  of  Northern  and 
Western  Tibet.  He  was  murdered  by  natives  at 
a  small  town  of  Eastern  Tibet.  His  publications 
include  l.e  royavme  d'Annam  (1879),  Carte  de 
I'lndo-China  orientals  ( 1881 ) ,  Levi  da  cours  de 
VOgoone  (1884),  and  L'Asie  oentrale  (1889). 
The  results  of  his  last  journey  were  edited  by  his 
assistant,  Grenard,  Mission  scientifique  dans  la 
Haute-Asie  (3  vols.,  1897-98). 


.  rln'thdn  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
'?(n9uti\.  A  Greek  comic  poet  of  Tarentum  who 
lived  about  B.C.  300.  He  was  the  first  to  develop 
In  a  written  form  and  to  introduce  into  Greek 
literature  the  so-called  Hilarotragcedia  ('TXo/m- 
TpayipSla),  a  species  of  burlesque  tragedy  in  which 
the  tragic  myths  were  treated  in  the  spirit  and 
style  of  comedy.  He  is  frequently  quoted  by 
Cicero  and  Varro,  and  by  Athenteus,  Hesychius, 
and  other  Greek  writers,  but  of  his  36  dramas 
only  insignificant  fragments  are  extant.  Con- 
sult VBlker,  Rhintkanis  Fragmenta  (Halle, 
1887). 
RHIZOCARFEJE.    See  Paleobotany. 


RHIZOCEPHALA.  1C 

KHIZ'OCEPH'ALA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  Qk. 
^IfOK^aXot,  rhizokephaloe,  having  the  Sower 
growing  immediately  from  the  root,  from  jd{a., 
rhiza,  root  -j-  nt<t>a\l),  kephale,  head).  An  order 
of  most  degraded  cirri  peds,  the  root-barnacles, 
especially   of   the   genera   Sacculina   and    Pelto- 

Sster.  The  few  forma  known  are  parasitic  on 
!  abdomens  of  various  crabs. 
BHIZ'ODONTID.*;  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Ok.  «Jh,  rhiza,  root  +  Mo&,  odous,  tooth).  A 
family  of  carnivorous  Paleozoic  fishes  of  the 
crossopterygian  suborder  Rhipidistia,  in  which 
the  median  fins  are  always  more  or  less  sub- 
divided by  a  process  of  concentration  analogous  to 
that  prevalent  among  dipnoans.  The  notochord 
was  persistent,  and  the  jaws  bore  many  peculiar 
teeth.     These   teeth  were  highly  complicated  in 


the  Holoptychidas,  less  so  in  the  Rhizodontidae, 
with  a  larger  central  cavity.  A  well-known  ex- 
ample, found  in  an  unusually  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, is  Eusthenopteron  Foordi,  herewith  fig- 
ured, which  abounds  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
Quebec,  and  whose  pectoral  fin  has  only  one  stout 
basal  cartilage — an  'archipterygium.'  All  were 
small  fishes.  Consult  Woodward,  Vertebrate  Pale- 
ontology  (Cambridge,  1898). 

RHIZOIDS  (from  Gk.  ^{wSiJi,  rhizodte,  root- 
like). Colorless,  hair-like  structures  developed 
by  liverworts,  certain  alge,  mosses,  and  fungi 
(toadstools  and  molds) .  Their  function  is  to  an- 
chor the  plant  in  favorable  situations  and  in  some 
cases  perhaps  to  absorb  water.  The  ferns  have 
rhizoids  only  in  connection  with  the  very  small 
prostrate  sexual  plant  (gametophyte,  q.v.). 

RHIZOP'ODA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
fitfa  rhiza,  root  +  xoh,  pou»,  foot).  The  first 
and  lowest  class  of  Protozoa  (q.v.);  a  large 
assemblage  of  varying  forms  agreeing  in  the  pos- 
session of  projections  of  the  body- protoplasm 
called  'pseudopodia.'  These  pseudopodia  are 
used  as  organs  of  locomotion  and  also  for  ob- 
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taining  food.  They  may  be  of  very  irregular 
and  constantly  changing  shape  or  comparatively 
rigid,  independent  of  each  other,  or  forming  a 
very  complex  network.  The  protoplasm  or  'sar- 
code'  of  a  rhizopod  consists  of  an  outer  layer 
called  'ectosarc,'  which  is  thin,  transparent,  and 
homogeneous,   and   an   inner   portion  called   'en- 
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dosarc,'  which  is  granular  and  more  opaque 
Most  of  the  numerous  species  are  spherical  mil 
radiating  pseudopodia,  but  the  lowest  forms  hut 
no  constant  shape.  Most  rhizopods  are  provided 
with  some  sort  of  shell,  but  the  lowest  form 
have  no  such  covering.  The  simplest  shells  are 
those  made  up  of  particles  of  dirt  or  foreign 
material  of  some  sort,  united  together  by  some 
secretion  of  the  ectosarc ;  in  other  cases  the  shell 
is  .formed  of  a  horny  material  called  'acanthin' 
or  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  silica,  often  in  a  very 
remarkable  and  elaborate  pattern.  Gene  nil  j 
rhizopods  are  freely  moving  animals,  but  son* 
are  attached  in  adult  life  by  stalks.  The  indi- 
viduals are  usually  distinct,  but  colonial  rhizo- 
pods are  known,  and  such  colonies  are  sometime! 
half  an  inch  across. 

The  only  internal  organs  of  the  Rhizopods  ire 
the  'vacuoles,'  those  which  contain  more  or  less 
digested  food  and  those  which  contain  the  waste 
matter  or  excreta  of  the  body.  The  latter  are 
the  larger  and  more  conspicuous,  and,  owing  to 
the  sudden  collapse  when  the  excreta  are  throim 
out  of  the  body,  are  known  as  'contractile'  vacu- 
oles. Reproduction  takes  place  by  simple  bud- 
ding or  fission,  the  two  processes  differing  only 
in  the  relative  size  of  the  resulting  individuals. 
The  formation  of  spores,  however,  occurs  is 
many  cases,  especially  after  a  resting  period. 
Such  resting  periods  occur  during  unfavorable 
conditions  such  as  prolonged  cold  or  drought,  or 
when  an  unusual  amount  of  food  has  been  taken. 
In  most  cases  during  such  a  resting  period  the 
rhizopod  surrounds  itself  with  a  firm,  impervi- 
ous coat,  called  a  'cyst.'  When  the  unfavorable 
conditions  cease  the  aarcode  divides  up  into  sev- 
eral minute  spores,  each  of  which  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  cyst  becomes  a  new  individual.  The 
growth  of  these  individuals  is  rapid  when  food 
is  abundant.  For  further  information,  see 
Butachli's  Protozoa  in  Bronn's  A  lasses  unrf 
Ordnungen  des  Thierreicha  (Leipzig,  18871 ; 
concerning  fresh-water  forms,  see  Leidy  fVcs* 
Wafer  Rhizopods  of  North  America  (Washing- 
ton, 1879). 

RHODE  ISLA1TD.  A  North  Atlantic  State 
of  the  United  States,  belonging  to  the  New  Eng- 
land group,  and  situated  between  latitudes  41' 
18'  and  42°  3'  N.  and  between  longitudes  71*  8' 
and  71°  53'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  south  by  tbe  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  in  area  of  the 
United  States.  It  bas  an  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  of  43  miles,  and  an  extreme  width 
from  east  to  west  of  36  miles.  Its  area  is  1250 
square  miles,  of  which  1053  square  miles,  or 
673,920  acres,  are  land  surface. 

Tdpoubapiiy.  The  greater  part  of  the  State 
belongs  to  the  eastern  Appalachian  belt  known 
in  the  Southern  States  as  the  Piedmont  Plain. 
It  is  rough  and  hilly,  though  the  general  eleva- 
tion is  not  great,  being  less  than  600  feet 
throughout  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  monadnocks.  The  highest  point  is  Durfee 
Hill,  near  Gloucester,  in  the  northwestern  part: 
its  altitude  is  805  feet.  The  western  part  of  the 
coast-line  is  bordered  by  lagoons  and  marshes, 
while  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  separata! 
from  the  main  portion  by  Narragansett  Bay.  a 
large,  irregular,  and  branching  inlet  extending 
28  miles  inland,  with  a  breadth  of  from  12  to  3 
miles.      It    incloses    a    number   of    islands,  the 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  BT  COUNTIES. 


County. 

Map 
Index. 

County  Scat. 

Area  in 

square 

miles. 

Population. 

1890. 

1900. 

Bristol 

C  8 
B  8 
C  3 
B  2 
B  4 

Bristol 

25 
169 
117 
411 
831 

11,428 
26,754 
28.552 
255,123 
23,649 

18,144 

29,976 

32,599 

328.683 

Providence 

Newport 

Providence 

Kingston 

Washington 

24,154 
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largest  of  which  are  Aquidneck  or  Rhode  Island,  in  rank,  oats,  only  1530  acres.  Hay  and  forage 
Conanicut,  and  Prudence  Island.  Aquidneck,  form  by  far  the  most  important  crop,  amount- 
containing  the  town  of  Newport,  is  a  beautiful  ing  in  1899  to  69,776  acres;  but  this  was  a 
island,  15  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide.  It  is  decrease  from  94,111  in  1889.  Potatoes  are  rela- 
lined  with  bold  cliffs  and  fine  beaches,  and  is  tively  important,  representing,  in  1899,  5817 
known  as  the  'Eden  of  America.'  Nine  miles  off  acres.  Sweet  corn  and  other  vegetables  are 
the  coast  lies  Block  Island,  a  sandy  reef  inclosing  grown  for  the  local  markets.  Much  attention  is 
a  salt  lagoon.  The  rivers  of  the  State  are  small,  given  to  the  growing  of  apples,  peaches,  and 
The  three  largest  are  the  Blackstone  and  the  pears.  The  number  of  peach  trees  increased  over 
Pawtuxet  in  the  north,  flowing  into  the  upper  four-fold  between  1890  and  1900.  Considerably 
part  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  the  Pawcatuck  in  over  half  the  fruit  trees  are  in  Providence 
the  south,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  County.  Cranberries,  strawberries,  and  other 
Connecticut  boundary.     All  of  these  are  ranid  small  fruits  are  grown. 

streams,  with  a  number  of  falls  supplying  con-        Stock-Raising.      Significant    increases    were 

siderable  water-power.    Like  all  glaciated  areas,  made  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows  and  horses  in 

the  State  is  studded  with  numerous  small  lakes,  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  there 

Climate  and  Soil.    The  climate  is  mild  and  was  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  other 

equable  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  New  cattle,   sheep,  and  swine.     The  following  table 

England.     It  is  influenced  chiefly  by  winds  com-  shows  the  number  of  domestic  animals  on  farms : 

ing  from  the  Gulf  Stream.     The  cold  winds  strik-  

ing  the  eastern  coast  of  New  England  are  almost 

unfelt  here.  The  mean  temperature  for  January  is 

36°    and   for   July   76°.     The   average   relative  DalPV  cowg 

humidity  ranges  between   80  and   95   per  cent,  othercattle!!!..!. 

throughout  the  year.     The  average   rainfall   is  Horeee..... 

about   45  inches,  ranging  in  localities  from  40  sh^^H.^T'. 

inches   in  the  north  to  nearly  50  on  the  coast.  Swine"!""'."!""!! 
The  soils  are  in  general  coarse,  stony,  and  not 


23,660 
13.374 
11,890 
48 
6,839 
11,606 


1890 


23.943 
10,834 
9,864 
51 
11,400 
13,066 


well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  there  is  very  In    1899    the    value    of    dairy    products    was 

little  alluvial  land.  $1,923,707.     Of  this  amount  89.2  per  cent,  was 

Geology  and  Mineral  Resources.    Archaean  realized  from   sales,  mainly   of  milk.     In  the 

rocks,  chiefly  the  Montalban  gneisses,  form  the  decade  of  1890-1900  there  was  a  decrease  of  49.4 

surface  of  the  western  half  of  the  State  to  with-  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  butter  produced  on 

in  three  miles  of  Narragansett  Bay.     The  Nar-  farms,  and  an  increase  of  21.8  per  cent,  in  the 

ragansett   Basin,   including  the   bottom   of   the  quantity  of  milk. 

bay,  its  islands  and  both  shores,  together  with  Manufactures.      Since    1870    over    22    per 

a  region  running  northeast  into  Massachusetts,  cent,  of  the  total  population  have  been  engaged 

forms  an  interesting  patch  of  Carboniferous  de-  as  wage-earners  in  this  line  of  industry.     The 

posits.    It  seems  to  have  been  a  shallow  trough  number  in    1900   was   96,528,   of  whom   26,984 

undergoing  a  continual  subsidence  as  the  coal  were  women,  and  5036   children  under  sixteen 

beds  and  intervening  strata  were  laid  down,  until  years  of  age.     The  total  value  of  products  in- 

the  whole  deposit  attained  a  thickness  of  several  creased  29.2  per  cent,  from  1890  to  1900,  being 

thousand   feet.     The  basin  has  since  been  sub-  in  the   latter  year  $184,074,378.     The  shallow 

jected  to  folding  movements,  in  which  process  depth  of  the  water  at  the  port  of  Providence  has 

the   strata  were  crushed  and  faulted,  and  the  prevented  the  development  of  ocean  traffic  and 

coal    converted    into   graphitic    anthracite,   and  thus  has  withheld  from  the  State  a  great  advan- 

locally   almost   or   wholly   into    pure   graphite,  tage.  The  raw  materials  of  manufacture  are  trans- 

These  anthracite  beds  form  the  principal  min-  ported  long  distances,  and  the  centralization  of 

eral   deposits  of  the  State,  but  access  to  large  the  railroads  has  in  a  measure  deprived  the  State 

portions  of  them  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  prox-  0f  the  advantages  of  competitive  rates.     Rhode 

imity  of  the  bay.    Along  a  part  of  the  western  Island  has  become  well  known  for  the  superiority 

edge  of  the  Carboniferous  area  runs  a  dike  of  of  certain  of  its  products.    The  State  has  ranked 

magnetite  iron  ore  containing  considerable  de-  second  in  cotton  manufacture  from  the  beginning 

posits,  while  limestone  and  granite  are  the  most  of  the  industry,  as  estimated  by  the  number  of 

important  of  the  other  mineral  resources.  spindles  employed.     The  spinning  of  cotton  by 

Fisheries.     The   fisheries  employed  in   1898  the  factory  system  began  in  1790  at  Pawtucket, 

about  1700  persons.     The  value  of  the  product  and  it  was  here  that  cotton  was  first  spun  by 

for  that  year  was  $955,058,  to  which  the  oyster  water  power  in  the  United  States.     As  early 

catch  contributed  more  than  $500,000.    Next  to  as   1815  there  were   140,000  spindles  within  a 

oysters  the  most  important  fish  are  scups  and  radius  of  30  miles  of  Providence.    Since  1890  a 

squeteagues.  very  slight  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  num- 

Agriculture.     In  Rhode  Island  the  number  ber    of    spindles,    the    number    in    1900    being 

of  acres   included  in  farms  decreased   17.8  per  1,920,522. 

cent,   between    1850   and    1900,   the   acreage   in  The  manufacture  of  wool  in  the  State  by  the 

the  latter  year  being  455,602,  or  67.6  per  cent,  factory  process  began  in   1804;    here  the  first 

of  the  total  land  surface.    The  number  of  farms  power  loom  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens 

meanwhile  remained  almost  the  same,  so  that  the  in  the  United  States  was  installed  in  1814.    Be- 

average  size  decreased  from  103  acres  in  1850  to  tween  1890  and  1900  the  production  of  worsted 

83  in  1900.    The  improved  land  in  1900  (41.1  per  goods  increased  enormously,  and  the  State  ranks 

cent,  of  the  farm  acreage)  was  only  a  little  over  second  in  this  branch  of  the  woolen  industry.  But 

one-half  as  great  as  the  improved  area  in  1850.  In  the  value  of  other  kinds  of  woolen  goods  has  great- 

the  census  year  1900  the  most  important  cereal,  ly  decreased.    The  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles 

corn,  represented  only  8149  acres,  and  the  next  are  industries  which  have  increased  enormously 
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since  1890,  as  has  also  been  the  case  with  the  silk 
and  silk  goods  industry.  Next  in  importance  to  the 
textiles  are  jewelry  and  silverware.  The  State 
ranks  first  in  each  of  these  and  second  in  the 
reducing  and  refining  of  gold  and  silver  not  from 
the  ore.  These  industries  are  almost  wholly 
concentrated  in  Providence.  They  began  here 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  but  the  prominence  of 
the  city  in  this  respect  dates  from  about  1894, 
when  improved  machinery  was  applied.  All  three 
of  these  industries  made  large  gains  in  the  de- 
cade 1890-1900.  The  foundry  and  machine-shop 
industry  mainly  turns  out  engines  and  boilers, 
for  which  the  State  has  an  established  reputa- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes 
(not  included  in  the  appended  table)  amounted 
in  1900  to  $8,034,417  in  value,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  apparatus  reached  $5,113,292 
in  the  same  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  most  of  the  leading  industries: 


the  Providence  Bank,  founded  in  1791.  The  early 
banking  history  of  the  State,  however,  centres 
around  the  Providence  Institution  for  Savings, 
which  dates  from  1819.  It  has  been  the  tendency 
during  the  past  few  years  for  the  national  banks 
and  savings  institutions  either  to  liquidate  or 
become  trust  companies.  The  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  gives  the  following  statistics: 


Number. 


Capital ... 
Surplus... 
Cash,  etc. 

Loans 

Deposits. 


National 
Banks 


36 


$12,905,000 

3,788,000 

1,528,000 

27,472,000 

19.154,000 


State 


3 


$395,000 

92,000 

1,003,000 
735.000 


Savlnge 


24 


$3,838,000 
2.843.000* 
81.789,000 
71.900,000 


INDUSTRIES 


Total  for  selected  In- 
dustries for  State 


::{ 


3 

M 


Increase,  1890  to  1900. 
Per  cent,  of  Increase. . 


Per  cent,  of  total  of  all  f 
Industries  in  State...  ( 

Foundry  and  machine  f 
shop  products ( 

Oold  and  silver,  reduc-  ( 
ins  and  refining,  not-j 
from  the  ore I 

Jewelry 


1900 
1890 


oua 
55* 


1900 
1890 


Liquors,  malt. 

Rubber     and 
goods 

Silverware 


elastic 


. 


Textiles— total 

Cotton  goods  (lnclud-  f , 
lng    cotton   smalK 
wares) 

Dyeing  and   finishing  ' 
textiles 7. 

Hosiery     and     knit 
goods 

Shoddy 


811k  and  silk  goods.. 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 


614 
514 

100 
19.5 

14.7 
15.2 


9 


& 


56,381 
60,084 

6.297 
10.5 

68.8 
74.1 


Mia* 


$116,440,265 
90,433,118 

26,007,152 
28.8 

63.8 
63.5 


149 
101 

10 
10 

214 

179 
6 
8 
9 
4 
8 
4 
218 
218 

87 
94 

24 

22 

15 

16 

9 

10 

6 

3 

26 

40 

51 

28 


8.799 
6,876 

70 
70 

4,877 
4,092 

296 

82 

1,089 

488 
1,540 


49.760 
47.567 

24.082 
24,576 

5,942 

8,619 

1,594 

1,504 

181 

132 

455 

186 

2,710 

5,912 

14,896 

11,628 


$13,269,066 
10.170,286 

3,484.454 
1.419,558 

13,320,620 

8.011,067 

1,880,171 

436,846 

2,518,268 

629,000 

3,834,408 

2.509,869 

78.133.258 

66.356.207 

26.435,675 
27,310,499 

8.484,878 

4,743.561 

2.713.850 

2,516,664 

616,643 

1,350,792 

1,311.333 

229.062 

6,830,550 

9,884,945 

83,341.829 

22.319,684 


Transportation  and  Commerce.  The  railroad 
mileage  increased  from  108  in  1860  to  217  miles 
in  1890  and  decreased  to  209  in  1900.  All  the 
important  lines  are  under  the  control  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  The 
value  of  foreign  imports  at  the  port  of  Providence 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  was  $1,146,511. 
The  exports  are  altogether  insignificant.  Of  greater 
importance  is  the  coastwise  traffic,  there  being  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  important  North  At- 
lantic ports.  Newport  and  Bristol  and  Warren 
are  also  customs  districts,  but  the  trade  of  both 
is  small. 

Banks.    The  first  bank  of  Rhode  Island  was 


*  Including  amount  due  from  banks  and  bankers. 

Government.  The  State  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1842,  replacing  the  original  charter 
granted  by  King  Charles  II.  An  amendment 
proposed  in  the  General  Assembly  must  receive  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  House  at  two  consecutively  elected  As- 
semblies, and  then  be  approved  by  three-fifths  of 
the  electors  present  and  voting  in  the  town  and 
ward  meetings. 

Since  1888  a  residence  and  home  in  the  State 
for  two  years  and  in  the  town  or  city  for  six 
months  preceding  an  election  have  been  required 
for  voting,  with  a  small  additional  property  qual- 
ification for  those  voting  for  the  city  council  of 
any  city  or  upon  any  proposition  to  impose  a  tax 
or  for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  any  town  or 
city.    The  capital  of  Rhode  Island  is  Providence. 

Legislative.  According  to  the  amendment  of 
1900,  the  General  Assembly  meets  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year  at  Providence. 
Each  town  or  city  has  one  representative  in  the 
Senate,  and  one  or  more  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  no  town  or  city  can  have  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  72  members  to  which  the 
House  is  limited,  and  no  town  or  city  can  be 
divided  for  purposes  of  representation.  Senators 
and  Representatives  are  paid  according  to  time 
of  actual  attendance,  with  a  maximum  limit  of 
60  days,  plus  mileage.  The  House  impeaches 
and  the  Senate  tries  all  cases  of  impeachment. 

Executive.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Secretary,  Attorney-General,  and  Treasurer 
are  annually  elected  at  the  same  time  and  place 
as  are  Senators  and  Representatives,  namely,  at 
the  town,  ward,  and  district  meetings,  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. They  hold  office  one  year.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  succeeds  to  the  Governorship  in  case 
of  a  vacancy,  and  in  case  of  further  vacancy  the 
position  is  filled  by  appointment  by  the  General 
Assembly  acting  in  grand  committee.  The  par- 
doning power  is  exercised  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Judicial.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  establish,  the  powers  of 
the  several  courts  being  prescribed  by  law. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  grand  committee,  and  their 
term  of  office  continues  until  their  positions  are 
declared  vacant  by  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly. 
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Finances.  The  paper  money  system,  which  panions,  at  'Providence  Plantations/  on  land  pur- 
was  prevalent  throughout  all  the  colonies,  kept  chased  from  the  Narraganset  Indians,  probably 
Rhode  Island's  finances  in  a  continual  state  of  in  June,  1636.  Already,  however,  William  Black- 
disorder.  The  Revolution  left  the  State  with  a  stone,  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  'lords 
large  debt  and  heavy  taxes,  and  this  condition  brethren'  in  Massachusetts,  as  he  had  left  Eng- 
of  affairs  was  not  remedied  until  Rhode  Island  land  to  escape  the  'lords  bishops,'  had  settled 
joined  the  Union.  In  1789  the  Revolutionary  near  Pawtucket  River.  In  March,  1638,  a  band 
debt  was  repudiated  by  the  passage  of  the  com-  of  Antinomians  banished  from  Massachusetts 
pulsory  tender  act  compelling  creditors  to  accept  Bay,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Coddington 
paper  money  at  an  arbitrary  rate.  On  January  and  John  Clark,  made  a  settlement  at  Pocasset 
1,  1902,  the  balance  on  hand  in  the  treasury  (Portsmouth),  on  Aquidneck  Island  (Rhode 
amounted  to  $158,272.71.  The  total  receipts  dur-  Island).  The  next  year  a  secession  from  this  set- 
ing  the  year  were  $1,490,621.96  and  the  expendi-  tlement  founded  Newport,  but  in  1640  these  two 
tures  $1,537,502.41.  There  was  a  balance  on  towns  were  united  under  William  Coddington 
hand  of  $111,392.26  on  January  1,  1903.  The  to-  as  Governor.  In  1643  Samuel  Gorton  (q.v.) 
tal  debt  was  $2,998,000.  From  this  sum,  however,  founded  Warwick  upon  the  mainland.  At  Prov- 
there  should  be  deducted  a  sinking  fund  of  $444,-  idence  the  government  was  at  first  a  pure  democ- 
451.56.  racy,  "ignoring  any  power  in  the  body  politic  to 

Miutia.     In  1900  there  were  95,737  men  of  interfere  with  those  matters  which  alone  concern 

militia  age.    The  militia  in  1901  numbered  1413.  man  and  his  maker."    Each  of  these  settlements 

Population.     The  population  increased  from  was  at  first  independent.    In  1642  it  was  deter- 

68,825   in   1790  to  147,645  in  1850,  345,506  in  mined  to  seek  a  patent  from  England,  and  the 

1890,  and  428,556  in  1900.    As  to  population,  the  next  year  Roger  Williams  went  to  England  for 

State  stood  34th  in  rank  in  1900.    There  were  in  this  purpose.    Through  the  influence  of  the  Earl 

that  year  407  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  of  Warwick,  Parliament  granted  (1644)  a  char- 

which  figure  exceeded  that  for  any  other  State,  ter  uniting  the  settlements  as  the  "Incorporation 

There  was  a  foreign-born  population   (1900)   of  of  Providence  Plantations  in  the  Narragansett 

134,519,    Ireland,    Canada,    and    England   being  Bay  in  New  England." 

chiefly  represented.  The  percentage  of  city  popu-  The  towns,  at  first,  from  jealousy  and  exagger- 
ation is  very  large.  In  1900  Providence  had  a  ated  ideas  of  individual  importance,  refused  to 
population  of  175,597 ;  Pawtucket,  39,231 ;  Woon-  enter  into  the  confederation,  but  finally  through 
socket,  28,204;  Newport,  22,034;  and  Central  fear  of  revolutions  within,  and  of  Massachusetts 
Falls,  18,167.  without,  the  union  was  formed  in   1647.     This 

The  State  sends  two  members  to  the  National  jealousy  lasted  well  into  the  nineteenth  century 

House  of  Representatives.  and  explains  much  of  the  peculiar  conduct  of 

Religion.  The  principal  Protestant  denomi-  tlfe  colony  and  of  the  State.  Complete  re- 
nations  are  the  Baptist,  with  one-third  of  the  ligious  toleration  was  granted  together  with  the 
total  Protestant  church  membership,  and  the  largest  measure  of  political  freedom.  William 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  with  about  one-fifth.  Coddington  sought  to  bring  the  Island  into 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  about  one-fourth  of  relations  with  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
the  population.  England,    while    President.      In    1650    he    went 

Education.    The  public  school  system  was  es-  to  England,   and   in    1651    secured   a  grant  of 

tablished  in  1828  and  was  greatly  improved  un-  the   islands  within   the   colony.     Williams   was 

der  the  administration  of  Henry  Barnard  (q.v.).  able  to  have  this  grant  vacated  in  1652,  but  not 

The  proportion  of  illiteracy,  due  in  large  part  to  until    1654  were  the   settlements  again  united, 

the  numbers  of  foreigners,  is  greater  than  in  any  In  1663  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 

other  of  the  North  Atlantic  States — 8.4  per  cent,  dence  Plantations  was  secured,  and  this  served  as 

in  1900.    In  1900-01  the  school  population  (5-15  a  constitution  until  1843.    During  the  war  waged 

inclusive)    of  the   State  was   85,084,   of  whom  on  charters  by  James  II.,  the  charter  of  Rhode 

69,067   were  enrolled  in  schools.     Of  the   1960  Island  was  abrogated  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros 

teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  in  1900-  (q.v.),   1686-89,  but  on  his  deposition  the  old 

01   the  male  teachers  constituted  only  9.1   per  government  was  quietly  renewed  under  it,  though 

cent.    The  average  monthly  salaries  of  male  and  a  property  qualification  for  suffrage  was  added 

female  teachers  in  the  same  year  were  $115.32  in  1724. 

and  $51.14  respectively.  The  school  fund  is  in-  Relations  with  the  other  New  England  colo- 
significant.  The  State  has  only  one  normal  nies  were  unpleasant.  The  colony  suffered  se- 
school.  It  is  situated  at  Providence.  The  State  verely  in  King  Philip's  War  (q.v.),  though  op- 
maintains  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  posed  to  the  policy  which  caused  it.  Connecticut 
arts.    For  Brown  University,  see  article.  and  Massachusetts  claimed  practically  all  of  the 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions.    There  territory  included   in  the  charter  limits.     The 

are  a  State  hospital  at  Providence  and  a  soldiers'  Connecticut  boundary,  after  much  wrangling,  was 

home  at  Bristol.    There  are  two  insane  hospitals,  finally  settled  in   1727,  and  the  Massachusetts 

one  at  Providence  and  the  other  at  the  State  boundary  was  confirmed  in  1746-47,  but  was  not 

farm,  Cranston.    Other  State  institutions  located  finally  settled  until  1862.    Both  of  these  colonies 

at  the  State  farm  are  the  almshouse,  workhouse,  looked  on  Rhode  Island  as  a  nest  of  heretics 

reformatory,  and  penitentiary.    In  1901  the  State  and  a  refuge  for  the  disaffected.    The  colony  was 

appropriated  $259,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  shut  out  from  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 

State  institutions  and  $136,891  for  construction,  land,  and  in  every  way  made  to  feel  her  slight 

History.    The    stories    of   Norse   exploration  influence.    Nevertheless  the  growth  of  the  colony 

within    the    present    limits    of    the    State    rest  in  population  and  wealth  was  steady,  and  many 

upon    slight    foundation.     True    history    begins  of  the  inhabitants  turned  to  the  sea  for  a  liveli- 

when  Roger  Williams  (q.v.)  was  banished  from  hood.     In  the  colonial  wars  Rhode  Island  priva- 

Massachusetts  Bay,  and  settled  with  a  few  com-  teers  inflicted  much  damage,  and  some  of  her 
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citizens  were  accused  of  piracy.  In  1775  an  army 
of  observation  was  organized  for  the  defense  of 
the  colony,  and  two  of  the  thirteen  ships  ordered 
by  Congress  were  built  here.  Rhode  Island  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  Great  Britain  on  May  4, 
1776,  and  united  with  the  other  colonies  for  de- 
fense. During  the  Revolution  Newport  was 
held  (1776-79)  by  British  troops,  and  in  1780 
the  French  fleet  was  stationed  there.  The  fa- 
mous soldier  of  Rhode  Island  was  General  Na- 
thanael  Greene  (q.v.).  After  the  Revolution  the 
State  blocked  every  attempt  to  give  increased 
power  to  Congress.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
prevalent  exaggerated  individualism  and  partly  to 
the  desire  to  retain  the  right  to  levy  import 
duties  and  to  force  her  paper  money  into  circu- 
lation. Much  paper  money  had  been  issued  early 
in  the  century  and  in  1786  another  era  of  infla- 
tion began.  The  paper  issued  on  land  mortgages 
depreciated,  but  many  attempts  were  made  to 
make  it  a  legal  tender.  A  debtor  might  deposit 
with  a  judge  of  the  court  the  sum  owed  and  upon 
notice  to  the  creditor  the  debt  was  legally  satis- 
fied. The  notices  began,  "Know  Ye,"  and 
hence  the  epithet  applied  in  derision  to  residents 
of  the  State.  The  country  or  paper  money  party 
was  in  complete  control,  and  a  test  act  requiring 
all  to  regard  the  paper  as  equal  to  specie  was 
passed. 

The  State  refused  to  send  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention which  drew  up  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  when  that  instrument  was  submitted 
for  approval  it  was  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the 
town  meetings.  Many  attempts  to  call  a  conven- 
tion to  consider  the  Constitution  failed,  and  it 
was  not  until  threats  of  coercion  had  been  made 
that  the  instrument  was  ratified,  May  29,  1790. 
Though  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  State  grew  rapidly,  the  power  still 
lay  in  the  country  districts,  as  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation had  not  been  changed  since  the  grant- 
ing of  the  charter,  except  to  admit  new  towns. 
Dissatisfaction  finally  culminated  in  Dorr's  Re- 
bellion in  1841.  (See  Dorr,  Thomas  Wilson.) 
A  new  State  constitution  was  adopted  as  a  re- 
sult in  1842,  which  has  been  frequently  amended 
since.  The  property  qualification  for  suffrage 
was  not  abolished  until  1888,  and  election  by  a 
plurality  has  been  allowed  since  1893.  Previous- 
ly the  election  of  Governor  and  State  officers  was 
often  thrown  into  the  Legislature.  Until  1900 
the  Legislature  met  in  Newport  in  April  to  can- 
vass the  vote  and  adjourned  to  Providence  in 
January  to  transact  business.  Now  all  sessions 
are  held  in  Providence.  A  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1886, 
but  was  repealed  in  1889.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  State  furnished  more  than  her  quota  of 
troops.  In  national  politics  the  State  has  been 
erratic.  From  1792  to  1800  she  gave  her  vote  to 
the  Federalist  electors,  but  in  1804  was  Demo- 
cratic. In  1808  and  1812  the  Federalists  again 
secured  control,  but  in  1816  and  1820  the  State 
was  once  more  Democratic.  Rhode  Island  sup- 
ported the  tariff  wing  of  the  Democracy  in  1824, 
but  in  1828  was  National  Republican  (the  name 
originally  borne  by  the  Whig  Party)  and  in  1832 
Whig,  only  to  be  Democratic  again  in  1836. 
From  1840  to  1848  the  Whig  candidates  received 
her  votes,  and  in  1852  the  State  went  back  to 
Democracy.  Since  1856,  however,  the  State  has 
been  Republican  in  national  elections: 


GOVERNORS 

Providence  bad  no  chief  executive  from  its  organization 
until  the  union  under  the  patent  iu  1647. 

Portsmouth  (Pocaseet) 

William  Coddington Judge .1638-39 

William  Hutchinson "     _ 1639-40 

Newport 
William  Coddington Judge. 1639-40 

Portsmouth  *kd  Newport 
William  Codding  ton. Governor 1640-47 

Presidents  op  Colony  Under  Patent 

John  Coggeshall 1647-48 

William  Coddington 1648-49 

John  Smith 1649-50 

Nicholas  Easton. 1650-51 

The  Division  1661-64 


.1651-51 
.1653-54 


Providence  and  Warwick 

John  Smith President 

Gregory  Dexter **       

Aquidnece  (Portsmouth  and  Newport) 
John  Sanford President 1653-64 

The  Reunion  ;  Presidents 

Nicholas  Easton 1654 

Roger  Williams 1654-57 

Benedict  Arnold 1657-60 

William  Brenton 1660-62 

Benedict  Arnold 1662-63 

under  the  royal  charter 

Benedict  Arnold 1663-66 

William  Brenton 1666-69 

Benedict  Arnold 1669-?2 

Nicholas  Easton 1672-74 

William  Coddington 1674-76 

Walter  Clarke 1676-77 

Benedict  Arnold 1677-7* 

William  Coddington 1678 

John  Cranston 1678-80 

Relev  Sanford 1690-83 

William  Coddington,  Jr 1683-85 

Henry  Bull 1685  86 

Walter  Clarke 1686 

Charter  suspended  bj  Governor  And  roe 1686-89 

Henry  Bull 1690 

John  Easton 1690-95 

Caleb  Carr 1696 

Walter  Clarke 1696-98 

Samuel  Cranston 1698-1727 

Joseph  Jenckes 1727-32 

William  Wanton 1732-33 

John  Wanton 1733-40 

Richard  Ward 1740-43 

William  Greene 1743-45 

Gideon  Wanton 1745-46 

William  Greene 1746-47 

Gideon  Wanton 1747-48 

William  Greene 1748-55 

Stephen  Hopkins 1755-57 

William  Greene 1757-58 

Stephen  Hopkins 1758-62 

Samuel  Ward 1762-63 

Stephen  Hopkins 1763-65 

Samuel  Ward 1765-67 

Stephen  Hopkins 1767-68 

Joslas  Lyndon 1768-69 

Joseph  Wanton 1769-75 

State  Governors  Under  the  Charter 

Nicholas  Cooke 1775-78 

William  Greene,  Jr 1778-S6 

John  Collins 1786-90 

Arthur  Fenner Federalist-Republican 1790-1805 

Paul  Mumford  (acting)  "  1805 

Henry  Smith        ••  ••  1806-06 

Isaac  Wilbour     ,f  M  1806-07 

James  Fenner •«  1807-11 

William  Jones "  1811-17 

Nehemiah  R.  Knight.  Democratic-Republican 1817-21 

William  C.  Oibbs ••  1821-24 

James  Fenner Whig 1824-31 

Lemuel  H.  Arnold "    1831-33 

John  B.  Francis ••    1883-88 

William  8prague "    1838-39 

Samuel  W.  King «•    1839-13 

Governors  Under  the  Constitution 

James  Fenner Whig 1843-45 

Charles  Jackson «*    1845-46 

Byron  Dim  an ••    1846-17 

Ellsha  Harris •«    1847-49 

Henry  B.  Anthony *•    1849-61 
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Philip  Allen Democratic-Free  Soil 1861-63    after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  Lilybaum,  an- 

Francla M.  Dlinond  (acting) 185S-64     n+hpr   hand    APt+lpri    thp    T.inari    T*lflnria       Spohto 

wuiiam  w.  Hoppin American 1864-67    °xne,r  ^ana1  setuea  tne  Lapari  islands,     becure 

ElishaDyer Republican 1867-69     from  attack  by  land,  and  on  friendly  terms  with 


Thomaa  G.  Turner '•  1860^3  tbe  u^^gressive  naval  powers  of  Phoenicia  and 

William  a  GoubdsI'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.!  "  ^^^..^...'..............1863  Egypt,  the   island  maintained  its  independence 

Jamea  Y.  Smith " 1863-66  till  the  Persian  conquest,  and  did  not  finally 

^jbroaeE  Burnuide ;;  1866-69  y^a  tiU  after  the  Ionian  revolt,  at  the  beginning 

HenryHoward::::::::::::::::  •«  :::;::::::::::::::::::::i8^5  of  the  f^h  century  b.c.  The  Rhodians  were 

Henry  Lippltt ••  1876-77  among    the    Greeks    who    served    with    Xerxes, 

Charles  C.  Van  Zandt ••  1877-80  ■-        «      -    - 

Alfred  H.  Littlefleld "  1880-88 


though  their  contingent  was  small.     After  the 

Aug^^eO.Bourn!!!!'.!!!'.!       ■«         !"!!!'.!!!!!!'.!!".!!!!!!i888-86    Greek  victories,  they  joined  the  Delian  League, 
George  P.  Wetmore "         1886-87     thus  passing  ultimately  into  the  Athenian  em- 

i^^:=:::SZ&^Z^Zd^    P™-    They  revolted  in  bc.  411,  and  in  408  the 
Herbert  w.  Ladd "         1889-90    three  cities  combined  to  found  a  new  capital  of 


John  W.Davis Democrat 1890-91  the  island.     This  city,  Rhodes  (q.v.),  henceforth 

iFSSSX^  represents  the  island.     Excavations  were  begun 

Charles  W.  Lippltt......!...       '•         ........"..........."...1896-97  on  the  Acropolis  of  Lindus  in  1902  by  Danish 

SmhaD??r '.'         ^JKiS?  8cnolars>  and  in  the  first  season  the  Propylaea 

Xari^iSa?K7mbiii:::;;    »     :::::::::::::::::::::::.i9oiS  and  «<»«*  Temple  of  Athena  were  discovered. 

Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin Democrat 1903—  ra0DES.     The  capital  of  the  island  of  the 

Bibliography.     Richman,  Rhode  Island:  Its  same  name,   situated   at   its   northern   extrem- 

Making  and  Meaning  (New  York,  1902)  ;  Field,  ity,  with  harbors  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Acrop- 

(ed.),   State   of  'Rhode  Island  and   Providence  olis  on  a  hill  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  west 

Plantations  at  the  End  of  the  Century  (Boston,  coast.     The  modern  city,  called  Kastro,  has  a 

1903)  ;  Arnold,  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode  picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea  as  it  rises 

Island  and  Providence  Plantations   (New  York,  gradually  from  the  two  harbors,  now  choked  with 

1859-60;    4th    ed.,    Providence,    1894)  ;    Greene,  sand.    In  ancient  times  the  main  harbor  was  for- 

Short    History    of    Rhode   Island    (Providence,  titled  and  could  be  closed.    The  present  fortifica- 

1877)  ;  Bartlett  (ed.),  Letters  of  Roger  Williams  tions  only  include  about  one-fourth  of  the  ancient 

(Providence,  1882) ;  Rhode  Island  Historical  So-  city,  and  date  largely  from  the  fifteenth  century, 

ciety,  Collections    (9  vols.,  ib.,   1827-97) ;   Pro-  The  place  has  preserved  its  medieval  aspect,  and 

ceedings   (21  vols.,  ib.,  1872-92) ;  Publications;  there  are  many  traces  on  the  stone  houses  of  its 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Tracts,  1st  series    (20  occupation  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  besides 

vols.,  ib.,  1877-84).  the  great  castle,  the  hospital,  and  especially  the 

BHODES    (Lat.   Rhodus,   from   Gk.    •«&*).  ^aight  and  picturesque  Knights'   Road,   lined 

An  island  now  belonging  to  Asiatic  Turkey  and  ™th  a^ien*buil,dl1nQ?1  ^"W  S°±o°f  a,T; 

long   an   important,    wealthy,    and   independent  The  earthquakes  of  1851,  1856,  and  1863  wrought 

State  of  ancient  Greece.    It  lies  off  the  southwest  Sreat  .de9t™^°n  "*  *be  U^nl  Q^  the  powder 

coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  nearest  point  of  ^V1™™  of  j8*?  tbe  Chur£  °*  Samt  **»'  bu,lt 

which  it  is  distant  about   12  miles.     It  is  49  J,*15™'  and  ,the  <***£  Master's  palace,  were 

miles  long  and  21  miles  in  greatest  breadth,  and  badl? ,damaf d'  and  tbe  tw°1Qe£lfice8  Were  de" 

is  traveled  in  the  direction  of  Its  length-from  6i™Z**  h*  the  earthquake  of  1863. 

northeast  to  southwest— by  a  chain  of  mountains,  x  ^odes  was  founded  in  b.c.  408,  and  was  girt  by 

which  reach  in  Mount  Atayros  (the  ancient  Ata-  Bt™8  walls,  surmounted  by  towers  and  provided 

byrion)  a  height  of  4070  feet.    The  present  popu-  with  two  excellent  harbors.  It  soon  attamed  wealth 

lation  is  about  30,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  and  a  verv  important  commercial  position.    The 

Greeks.     The  island  is  governed  by  a  Turkish  <;arly  veaF8  °f  }he  fo"rth  century  were  marked 

pasha,  but  is  in  general  neglected,  and  shows  few  ?7  ft™^1*58  between  democracy  and  aristocracy, 

traces  of  its  ancient  prosperity.     Its  climate  is  fading  to  interventions  by  Sparta  and  Athens, 

temperate  and  its  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  .Rhode80Jomed  ^  ■**?*  Athenian  League,  but 

oil,  oranges,  citrons,  etc.  m  B0-  356>  Wlth  Byzantium,  Chios,  and  Cos,  with- 

Rhodes  rose  into  importance  at  a  very  early  dr«w»  thus  bringing  about  the  Social  War,  which 

period.      It    is    certain    that    Ialysus    was    a  ended  in  Athens  conceding  the  independence  of 

place  of  trade  during  the  second  millennium  b.c,  the  allies.    Rhodes,  however,  soon  fell  under  the 

for  Mycenaean  vases  have  been  found  in  its  ne-  control  of  Mausolus  of  Caria,  but  again  became 

cropolis.     When  the  island  first  appears  in  hi*  free/ though  in  B.C.  332  it  voluntarily  acknowl- 

tory  it  is  peopled  by  Dorians  who  dwell  in  three  ed8ed  Alexander.    This  King  greatly  favored  the 

cities,  Lindus,  near  the  centre  of  the  east  coast,  c,tv'   who8e  trade  rapidly  increased,  though   it 

with  a  good  harbor,  and  still  a  town ;  Camirus,  wLa8   occupied   by   a   Macedonian   garrison.     On 

on  the  west  coast;  and  Ialysus,  also  on  the  west  the  death  of  Alexander,  B.C.  323,  the  Rhodians 

coast,  near  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  These  ro8e  and  expelled  the  intruders.     The  third  and 

cities,   with   Calymna,   Cos,   and  Halicarnassus,  second  centuries  b.c.  were  the  acme  of  Rhodian 

formed  the  Doric  Hexapolis  which  later,  by  the  prosperity.      Wealth    had    not    corrupted    the 

expulsion  or  withdrawal  of  Halicarnassus,  became  dignity  and  morality  of  the  people.     Art  flour- 

a  Pentapolis.    During  the  seventh  and  sixth  cen-  whed,  filling  the  city  with  statues  and  planting 

turies  b.o.  the  island  shared  in  the  commercial  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  the  famous  Colossus 

prosperity  of  the  Greek  States  of  Asia  Minor.    A  (q.v.).     A  later  scnool  of  art,  probably  in  the 

colony  was  planted  at  Phaselis,  on  the  east  coast  first  century  B.C.,  produced  the  Laocoon.    In  the 

of  Lycia,  and,  alone  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  wars  of  the  period  the  Rhodians  seem  to  have 

Rhodians  took   part   in  the   first  colonizing  of  Bought  to  hold  aloof  unless  their  trading  interests 

Sicily,  where  they  settled  Gela,  according  to  the  were  threatened.     Like  the  kings  of  Pergamum, 

tradition,  about  b.c.  690.    A  hundred  years  later,  they  appealed  to  Rome  as  a  better  ally  than  their 
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powerful  neighbors,  and  joined  in  the  war  against  Africa,  and  brought  the  young  statesman  into 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  Later,  during  the  war  with  conflict  with  the  Boer  Republic  of  the  Transvaal, 
Perseus,  they  endeavored  to  check  the  Roman  ad-  whose  policy  was  guided  by  the  ambitious  and 
vance,  and  the  Roman  Senate  punished  this  pre-  astute  'Oom  Paul'  Kruger,  Rhodes's  one  forniid- 
sumption  by  making  Delos  a  free  port,  with  dam-  able  rival  to  the  end.  In  1888  Rhodes  obtained 
aging  effect  on  the  Rhodian  trade.  After  the  from  Lobengula,  King  of  the  Matabele,  the  ces- 
death  of  Caesar,  whose  side  the  Rhodians  had  sion  of  the  immense  region  north  of  the  Limpopo, 
taken  against  Pompeius  in  the  civil  war,  they  which  speedily  came  to  be  known  as  Rhodesia 
were  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement  by  Cassius,  (q.v.),  and  in  October,  1899,  the  British  South 
who  in  B.C.  42  entered  the  city  by  force,  massacred  Africa  Company  was  incorporated,  with  almost 
the  hostile  leaders,  seized  the  public  property,  and  full  rights  of  sovereignty  over  that  territory, 
rifled  the  temples.  This  visitation  broke  the  Rhodes  was  in  fact  the  sole  manager  of  the  corn- 
power  of  Rhodes,  but  it  long  continued  to  main-  pany's  affairs,  and  he  devoted  to  the  development 
tain  its  prestige  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Even  un-  of  the  country  the  resources  of  the  De  Beers  Con- 
der^  the  Roman  Empire,  Rhodes  continued  to  solidated  Mines,  a  corporation  controlling  the  en- 
maintain  a  nominal  independence  and  was  not  at-  tire  diamond  industry  at  Kimberley,  organized  by 
tached  to  any  province,  except  for  brief  periods,  Rhodes  in  1888. 

when  in  disgrace  with  the  reigning  Emperor.    In  in  1390  Rhodes  became  Premier  of  Cape  Colony, 
the  reorganization  of  the  Empire  by  Diocletian  retaining  at  the  same  time  his  post  as  managing 
this  position  was  abolished,  and  Rhodes  became  director  of  Rhodesia.    He  effected  much  salutary 
the  centre  of  the  Province  of  the  Islands.    It  was  legislation  within  the  Colony,  first  definitely  en- 
afterwards   attached   to  the   Byzantine   Empire  tered  upon  the  scheme  of  a  British  Cape-to-Cairo 
and  shared  its  fortunes  till  in  1309  it  was  oc-  railway;  found  time  to  crush  a  formidable  insur- 
cupied  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusa-  rection  of  the  Matalbeles  in  1893 ;  yet  found  time, 
lem,  who  for  over  200  years  maintained  themselves  too,  to  play  an  unscrupulous  game  of  politics  in 
against  the  Turks,  and  even  gained  some  foothold  the  Transvaal,  where  the  discontent  prevailing 
on  the  mainland.     They  withstood  several  sieges,  among  the  foreign  inhabitants  of  Johannesburg 
notably  one  in  1480,  but  were  attacked  again  in  afforded  him  the  opportunity  for  plotting  the 
1522  by  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  overthrow  of  the  South  African  Republic.    The 
after   the  most  heroic   resistance   finally  found  Jameson  raid  in  December,  1895,  coming  before 
their  position  untenable,  and  were  forced  to  aban-  his  schemes  were  fully  matured,  was  a  crushing 
don  the  island.    Consult :  Berg,  Die  Insel  Rhodus  blow  for  Rhodes,  who  now  appeared  before  the 
(Brunswick,  1802),  with  fine  illustrations;  New-  worid  as  the  instigator  of  a  piratical  attempt  on 
ton,  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant  (Lon-  the  government  of  a  friendly  nation.     (See  South 
don,  1865) ;  Guerin,  Voyage  dans  Vile  de  Rhodes  Africa;   Jameson,  Leandeb  Starr.)     He  was 
(2d.  ed.,  Pans,  1880)  ;  Salzmann,  Ntcropole  de  forced  to  resign  the  Premiership  of  Cape  Colony, 
Oafntros   (id.,  1875)  ;  Biliotti  and  Cottret,  Vile  a^  for  a  time  his  political  influence  was  gone. 
de  Rhodes  (Rhodes  and  Compiegne,  1881)  ;  Tarr,  For  the  next  three  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
Rhodes  in  Ancient  Times  (Cambridge,  1885)  ;  id.,  the  affairs  of  the  Chartered  Company,  suppressed 
Rhodes  m  Modem  Times   (lb.,   1887) ;   Schuma-  a  second  insurrection  of  the  Matabeles  in  1896-97, 
?o2L\   De„  ^hodtorumL .  ^pubUoa     (Heidelberg,  and  hastened  the  northward  advance  of  his  trans- 
S?6^',           i'    Oeschichte    der    alien   Rhodier  continental  railway  and  telegraph  lines.    In  1898 
(The  Hague,  1900).  he  reentered  the  Cape  Parliament,  and  had  made 
RHODES,  Colossus  of.    See  Colossus.  some  progress  toward  regaining  his  predominant 
BHODES,  Cecil  John  (1853-1902).    A  South  P°8it*<>n, in  South  African  affairs,  when  the  Boer 
African  statesman   and  financier,  born  at  the  war  bro^out    During  the  early  part  of  tiie  war 
vicarage    of    Bishops    Stortford,    Hertfordshire,  *e  waf  W  ** .^^rley,  where 1  he  was  at- 
England,  July  5,  1853.     In  1870  his  name  was  *cked  J*  hl*  °"  fif""  ,  ^f^  %  ¥P  ul 
entered  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  but  an  affection  ^  *arlyf  Pax*  °*  ™01K'  but  faVoSf  *?  *&  ^1 
of  the  lunes  compelled  him  in  the  same  vear  to  there'  r«turne<*  in  February,  1902,  to  Cape  Col- 
sail  for  Natal,  whence,  in  1871,  he  made  his  way  «?*  an*  d.ie*  at,  PaP«  T^^J  26*  *!P ' 
to  the  diamond  fields  at  Kimberley.    He  speedily  He  waf  *uned  on  h,«  e,8t?t€  «  *£•  ^^P0  Hll,B' 
acquired  a  large  fortune,  and,  with  his  health  ™*J  Buhiwayo,  in  Matabeleland. 
well  restored,  returned  to  matriculate  at  Oxford  Rhodes  s  character  was  the  subject  of  much 
in  1873.    From  1876  to  1881  he  spent  one  half  of  «▼«*?  criticism.     By  some  he  was  regarded  as 
the  year  at  Oxford  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  preeminently  a  man  of  money   actuated  entirely 
took  his  B.A.  and  M.A.     Early  in  life  Rhodes  bv  selfish  motives    and  one  who  for  the  attain- 
gave  evidence  of  the  blending  in  him  of  the  ma-  ">?*  of.h?s  ends  did  not  scruple  to  plunge  South 
terialist  and  the  dreamer.     Shrewd  in  the  ad-  Africa  into  war.     To  those  of  British  mclina- 
vancement  of  his  own  interests,  and  not  entirely  tl0ns  ne  appeared  rather  as  one  of  the  great 
unaffected   by   the   loose   ethics   of   the   mining  builders  of  empire,  a  descendant  of  Chve  and 
camp,    he    was    possessed    at    the    same    time  Warren  Hastings.    This  lineage,  in  great  meas- 
of  a  profound  conviction  of  the  virtues  of  the  ure»  cannot  be  denied  Rhodes,  though  there  may 
British  imperial  system,  and  he  made  it  his  life  nave  h**11  in  nim  als<>  a  toucn  of  Sir  John  Haw" 
plan  to  extend  the  sway  of  the  British  Empire  kins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake.     Rhodes's  will,  by 
over  South  Africa.    In  1880  he  entered  the  Cape  which  he  left  almost  his  entire  fortune  for  the 
Parliament;  there  he  directed  his  efforts  toward  purpose  of  educating  the  Anglo-Saxon  youth  to 
the  establishment  of  cordial  relations  between  the  the  idea  of  empire,  radically  modified  previous- 
English  and  the  Dutch  in  the  Colony,  and  was  ly  formed  estimates  upon  his  character.     (See 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  annexation  of  Rhodes  Scholarships.  )  .The  various  biographies 
Bechuanaland  in  1884.    This  was  a  forward  step  of  Rhodes  naturally  are  prejudiced  to  a  greater 
in  the  extension  of  British  supremacy  in  South  or  lesser  extent.     "Vindax,"  Political  Life  and 
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Speeches  of  Cecil  Rhodes  (London,  1900),  is  eulo-  tile,    but    its    climate    is    unhealthful.     North- 

gistic,  but  contains  much  original  material;  "Im-  eastern  Rhodesia  is  divided  into  nine  districts, 

perialist,"  Cecil  Rhodes,  a  Biography  and  Appre-  with  Fort  Jameson  as  the  seat  of  administration. 

datum  (ib.,  1897),  is  favorable  and  well  written.  The  population  of  Northern  Rhodesia  is  estimated 

The  best  life  on  the  whole  is  that  by  Hensman,  at  about  400,000.  The  Europeans  in  Northeastern 

Cecil  Rhodes  (ib.,  1902),  favorable,  but  not  alto-  Rhodesia  numbered  165  in  1901. 

gether  apologetic.     Stead,  in  the  Review  of  Re-  x»tt/\t\-oot  a      a~™™«~       a    t>  •*•  v    a     *u 

lieu*   (1902),  gives  a  remarkable  study  of  the  RHODESIA,    Soonowr.     A   British   South 

psychology  of  Rhodes.  ^P^^^6  administration  of 

«Vawbh    t           ■«        ,,«.«»       .              .  the  British  South  Africa  Company.     It  occupies 

BHODES*  James  Fobd  ( 1848- ).    An  Amen-  the  territory  between  the  Zambezi  on  the  north, 

can  historian,  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  1,  the  Limpopo  on  the  south,  Portuguese  East  Afri- 

1848.     He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  <*  on  the  ^  and  the  British  Bechuanaland 

and  at  the  universities  of  New  York  and  Chi-  Protectorate  on  the  west,  comprising  the  coun- 

cago  but  he  did  not  graduate,  though  the  degree  trie8  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  and  the 

of  LL.D.  was  afterwards  conferred  upon  him.  districts  of  Banyai,  Manica,  and  Makalaka( Map: 

He    was    Pans    correspondent    of    the    Chicago  Cape  Colony,  H  1 ) .    Its  area  is  estimated  at  175,- 

Itmes     (1867-68)     and    made    journeys    of    in-  000  square  miles.  The  larger  part  of  the  country  is 

dustnal    investigation    in    Germany    and    Eng-  an  elevated  veld,  well  wooded  and  studded  with 

land,    which    he    continued    afterwards    in    the  granite  kopjes  which  attain  a  considerable  height 

Southern   United  Stetes.     Then  he  engaged  m  ^  Mashonaland.     The  country  is  well  watered 

business  in  Cleveland  Ohio   until  1885,  when  he  by    ^    tributaries    of    the    Zambezi    and    the 

retired  and  devoted  himself  to  a  History  of  the  Limpopo  and  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 

Umted  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,  a  tatura.     The   climate    is   healthful    in   the   ele- 

political  narrative  and  analy?*  of  the  events  vated  districts,  which  occupy  the  larger  part  of 

growing  out  of  slavery,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  the  country,  but  is  malarial  and  oppressive  in  the 

reconstruction  era,  giving  special  prominence  to  valleyg  of  the  Zambezi  and  the  Limpopo. 

XSEF8^-          f her  P°htlcal  de^tea  a°d  ,to  The  mineral  deposits  of  Southern  Rhodesia  in- 

£?\l»*  T          4     P^bC  -*'  *  ™ T^8? U"  <*>*>  gold,  coal,  copper,  silver,  antimony,  arsenic, 

3™"ffiEET  .    PUb^C  °Pml°?"    T^ioS*  *r  **d  lead-    Gold  is  found  principally  in  the  central 

EiTTir&w*  IS?   ^    wrntw1  S?  P^  of  Mashonaland  in  the  valleys  of  the  Umtali 

Jw    iTO     °    8  2;  *he/ourth  (1001)  to  the  ^nd  the   Jmhesi   river8      Th6  £M  d        it8  of 

^Ta  V  J*I'  •  w  ^T  ^S  °i  Southern  Rhodesia  show  traces  of  ancient  work- 
the  American  Historical  Association  in  1899  and  ^  Their  exploitation  has  been  hindered  by 
was  awarded Ian  important  German  prize  for ^his  th*  lftck  of  transportation  facilities  and  of 
researches.  His  narrative,  although  based  mainly  labor  The  toU1  £t  t  £rom  1890  ^  1902 
on  Northern  sources,  is partial, and  sober,  and  am0Unted  to  194,170  ounces.  Extensive  coal  de- 
ls generally  considered  to  be  the  best  work  cover-  itg  were  di8C0Vered  in  i900  in  the  Wankies 
ing  tfte  penoa  treated.  district,  in  the  western  part  of  Mashonaland,  and 

RHODES,  Law  of.    A  code  apparently  drawn  a  company  has  been  formed  for  its  exploitation, 

up  by  the  Rhodians  at  the  time  of  their  great  Apart  from  its  rich  mineral  resources,  Southern 

naval  power  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  though  it  Rhodesia   possesses   a   fertile   soil   and   is   well 

is  only  known  from  the  references  in  Roman  law.  adapted  for  grazing.     From  1890  to  1901  there 

The   code   was   declared   binding  by   Antoninus  were    surveyed   over    18,000,000   acres   of    land. 

Pius,  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  conflict  with  Roman  Good  crops  of  European  cereals  are  raised.    But 

law,  but  its  provisions  are  not  known,  except  the  development  of  agriculture  as  well  as  that  of 

that  "if  cargo  is  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  a  the  mineral  industries  is  crippled  by  the  scarcity 

ship,  all  must  contribute  to  make  good  the  loss  of  labor.    Salisbury,  the  capital,  is  connected  by 

incurred  for  the  benefit  of  all/'  a  doctrine  still  ac-  rail  with  Cape  Colony  as  well  as  with  Reira,  on 

cepted  in  maritime  law.    The  treatise,  Ius  Wavale  the  coast  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.    From  Bu- 

Rhodiorum,  is  nothing  but  a  group  of  mediaeval  luwayo  the  line  is  being  extended  through  the 

forgeries.     See  Consolato  del  Mabe;  Olebon,  Wankies  coal  fields  to  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zam- 

Laws  of.  bezi  and  from  there  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the 

RHODESIA,  r6d'zl-a  or  rd-de'shl-a,  Nobth-  road  through  Northern  Rhodesia  to  Lake  Tan- 
ebn.  A  division  of  British  Central  Africa,  under  ganyika.  A  light  railway  line  has  also  been 
the  administration  of  .the  British  South  Africa  completed  from  Salisbury  to  the  Ayrshire  mine  in 
Company.  It  comprises  the  territory  bounded  by  the  Lomogundi  district.  The  roads  are  over.  3000 
the  Congo  Free  State  and  German  East  Africa  on  miles  long.  Salisbury  and  Buluwayo  have  been 
the  north,  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  organized  into  municipalities  and  are  provided 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa  on  the  east,  the  Zam-  with  all  the  institutions  of  modern  cities, 
bezi  River  on  the  south,  and  Portuguese  West  The  administration  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is 
Africa  on  the  west  (Map:  Congo,  E  6).  It  is  vested  in  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  but 
divided  into  Northeastern  and  Northwestern  there  is  also  a  resident  commissioner  appointed 
Rhodesia,  the  latter  being  also  known  as  Barotse-  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The 
land.  Unlike  Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  executive  council  is  composed  of  the  resident 
Rhodesia  has  been  only  slightly  explored  and  is  commissioner,  the  administrators  of  the  company, 
still  practically  held  by  the  natives.  Barotseland  and  not  less  than  four  members  appointed  by  the 
or  Northwestern  Rhodesia  is  under  the  rule  of  company  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
King  Lewanika,  who,  however,  is  advised  by  a  State.  The  legislative  council  is  made  up  of  the 
resident  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  administrator  of  the  company,  the  resident  com- 
His  chief  kraal  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  missioner,  five  members  appointed  by  the  corn- 
Zambezi,  at  Lialui.  Gold  and  coal  have  been  pany,  and  four  members  elected  by  the  registered 
found.  Barotesland  is  well  watered  and  fer-  voters,  two  for  each  of  the  provinces  of  Mashona- 
VOL.  XIV.— w. 
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land  and  Matabeleland.    The  judges  of  the  High  £300,  tenable  for  three  years.    Only  one-third  of 

Court  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Colonial  and  one-half  of  the  American  schol- 

from  a  list  submitted  by  the  company.    The  na-  arships  are  to  be  filled  each  year.    The  disposal 

tive  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  a  secretary  of  the  German  scholarships  is  at  the  pleasure  of 

who  is  assisted  by  native  commissioners.     The  the  Emperor. 

military  police  of  the  territory  is  under  the  con-        In  the  United  States  the  first  qualifying  exam- 

trol  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  ination,  based  on  the  Oxford  Responsions,  or  the 

According  to  an  informal  census  taken  in  1901  first  Oxford  public  examination,  was  set  down  for 

Mashonaland  contained  4021  Europeans,  328,729  1904,  and  was  to  consist  of  Latin,  Greek,  andele- 

natives,  and  187  Asiatics;  and  Matabeleland 7011  mentary  mathematics.     These  examinations  are 

Europeans,  162,211  natives,  and  90<S  Asiatics.  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  com- 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  mittees  designated  by  the  trustees  for  selecting 

territory  now  known  as  Southern  Rhodesia  was  suitable   candidates   for  the  scholarships.    The 

held  by  the  Matabeles,  who  were  forced  by  the  chairmen  of  these  committees  are  either  the  pres- 

Boers  to  retreat  north  of  the  Limpopo.    With  the  idents  of  the  State  Universities,  as  is  the  case  in 

discovery  of  gold  in  that  part  .of  the  continent  most  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  or  the 

Cecil  Rhodes  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  Presidents  of  certain  prominent  universities,  as 

with  Lobengula,  under  which  the  chief  of  the  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  New  England  and  East- 

Matabeles  bound  himself  not  to  enter  into  any  era  States.    In  California,  Maine,  Vermont,  and 

agreement  with  any  power  without  the  approval  Washington,  appointments  are  to  be  made  by  the 

of  Great   Britain.     In   1880  the  mining  rights  several  chartered  universities  and  colleges  in  ro- 

over  the  territory  were   also  secured  by  Cecil  tation.    Candidates  must  be  from  20  to  25  years 

Rhodes   (q.v.)   for  a  consideration  of  a  monthly  of  age  and  must  have  attended  two  years  at  a  rec- 

salary  of  £100  to  Lobengula,  1000  rifles,  and  a  ognized  institution  of  higher  learning.    Scholars 

large  quantity  of  ammunition.  A  royal  charter  was  must  be  unmarried  and  citizens  of  the  United 

obtained  for  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in  States. 

1889,  and  a  considerable  military  force  was  sent  bhODIUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Mm  rose- 
to  explore  the  interior  of  the  country.  An  up-  u*Zr+Z!™  xi*~  Ti^l  \X^\  *\ZJmnL 
rising  of  the  Matabeles  in  1893  ended  in  the  oveV-  hKke'  .  f™"  ^  rhodon9  rose)  A  metallic 
throw  of  Lobengula  and  the  formal  annexation  of  chemica  element  that  was  .^seovered  by  Wollas- 
Matabeleland.  A  more  serious  uprising  occurred  }?n  '*  *?<"'  *  ^"/I'i fr JS* '  ?rt?  « 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  white  poli£  to  Been-  ^J^5Jl  ?Z "PrlSL  I ^L™1  fo^id  S 
uanaland,  in  1896.    The  rebellion  soon  spread  to  $£™m  Tgh]  Jl^^^ 

Mashonaland,  and  it  was  only  with  the  assistance  ^e3^°'    ™e  elf.ment  l%  "P"*^ i  by  adding  iron 

1**^1  T  J«*a  /«         xt  *  i       a  tu  *  i \:HZ  to  the  mother  liquors  from  which  platinum  has 

of  troops  dispatched  from  NaUl  and  Mafeking  ^  otnd|dt    ^he  precipitate  thi£  obtained  is 

that  peace  was  restored  in  1897.  fu8ed  with  lead  and  fo^    after  which  leadf 

Bibijoqbapht.    Greswell,  Orography  of  Afrtoa  coppe^   and   palladium   are   removed   by   dilute 

South  of  the  Zambezi   (London,  1893)  ;  Keane,  nitric  acid^  and  the  re9idue  heated  with  barium 

South  Africa    (ib.,   1895)  ;   Keltie,  Portion  of  dioxide,   then   washed   and   distilled   with  aqua 

Afrtcaf  contains  bibliography  (ib.,  1895)  ;  Thorn-  regia  ^  remove  osmium.     The  remaining  solu- 

son,  Rhodesia  and  Its  Government  ^ib.,  1898)  ;  tion  contains  the  rhodium,  which  is  then  isolated 

Dawkins,  Precis  of  Information  Concerning  South-  hy  a  somewhat  complicated  process. 
ern  Rhodesia,  with  bibliography  (n.p.  1899)  ;  Hall        Rhodium  (symbol,  Rh;  atomic  weight,  103.01) 

and  Neal,  The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia  (New  i8  a  white,  hard,  malleable  metal  that  fuses  at 

York,  1902).  about  the  same  temperature  as   platinum,  and 

RHODES  SCHOLABSHIPS,  The.    A  num-  absorbs  oxygen  like  that  metal.     It  combines 

ber  of   stipends  established   under   the  will   of  with  oxygen  to  form  a  monoxide,  a  sesquioxide, 

Cecil  John  Rhodes  (q.v.),  who  died  in  1902,  be-  *  dioxide,  and  probably  a  tnoxide.     The  metal 

queathing  a  large  part  of  his  estate  in  trust  for  itself,  when  added  m  small  quantities  to  steel,  is 

the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  certain  number  of  8ai<\  to  form  an  alloy  that  has  exceedingly  val- 

British,  American,  and  German  students  at  Ox-  uaDle  properties. 

ford  University,  in  the  belief  that  "a  good  under-  RHO'DODEN'DRON  (Neo-Lat.,  from  6k. 
standing  between  England,  Germany,  and  the  faMkitipow,  oleander,  from  }Mow,  rhodon,  rose  + 
United  States  will  secure  the  peace  of  the  84w8pow,  dendron,  tree).  A  genus  of  about  200 
world,  and  that  educational  relations  form  the  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Azalea  (q.v.),  of  the 
strongest  tie."  The  founder  suggested  the  fol-  natural  order  Ericaceae.  The  species  of  Rhododen- 
lowing  basis  for  awarding  these  scholarships:  dron  proper  have  evergreen  leaves,  and  many  of 
(1)  Proficiency  in  literary  and  scholastic  attain-  them  are  of  great  beauty  both  in  foliage  and  in 
ments,  which  was  to  count  three-tenths;  (2)  sue-  flower.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  few  inches  in 
cess  in  outdoor  sports,  two-tenths;  (3)  qualities  height  to  trees  50  to  60  feet  high  and  18  inches 
of  manhood,  etc.,  three-tenths;  (4)  qualities  in  diameter.  A  few  small  species  are  natives 
of  leadership,  two-tenths.  Qualifications  second  of  Continental  Europe  and  of  Siberia,  but 
and  third  were  to  be  decided  upon  by  a  vote  of  the  the  greater  number  are  found  in  temperate 
fellow  students,  first  and  fourth  by  the  masters  of  North  America,  and  in  the  mountains  of 
the  respective  schools  where  candidates  prepare.  India.  Rhododendron  maximum,  so  designated 
The  number  of  scholarships  to  be  thus  distributed  when  the  far  larger  Indian  species  were  un- 
are  as  follows :  Rhodesia,  9 ;  Cape  Colony,  12 ;  Na-  known,  is  a  common  American  ornamental  shrub 
tal,  3;  Australia,  18;  New  Zealand,  3;  Canada,  or  small  tree  which  forms  impenetrable  thickets 
6;  Newfoundland,  3;  Bermuda,  3;  Jamaica,  3;  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  is  magnificent 
two  to  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  when  in  flower.  The  flowers  are  large,  in  urn- 
States,  and  15  to  Germany.  The  annual  value  bellate  corymbs,  varying  in  color  from  pale 
of   the   Colonial   and   American   scholarships   is  carmine  to  lilac.    Rhododendron  ponticum,  a  very 
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similar  species  with  narrower  and  more  pointed 
leaves,  of  the  same  color  on  both  sides,  is  a 
native  of  Western  Asia,  and  apparently  also  of 
Southern  Spain.  Rhododendron  catawbienae,  a 
native  of  the  southern  Alleghanies,  with  large 
purple  flowers,  and  Rhododendron  arboreum,  a 
native  of  Nepal,  with  very  dense  heads  of  large 
scarlet  flowers  and  leaves  12  to  18  inches  long, 
attaining  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet  in  its  native 


country,  are  fine  and  well-known  species;  Rho- 
dodendron Califomicum  and  Rhododendron  ma- 
crophyllum  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  spe- 
cies of  the  Pacific  Coast  region.  Most  of  the 
extremely  numerous  varieties  common  in  gardens 
and  shrubberies  have  been  produced  from  them. 
In  many  if  not  most  of  the  hybrids,  Rhododendron 
Cala\cbiense  enters,  and  in  a  list  published  in 
1871,  260  named  hybrids  of  this  species  are  men- 
tioned. Since  that  time  the  number  has  un- 
doubtedly greatly  increased. 

Many  splendid  species  of  Rhododendron  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Himalaya,  the  Khasia 
Hills,  and  other  mountainous  parts  of  India,  by 
Hooker  and  others;  and  some  of  them  have  been 
introduced  into  cultivation.  Rhododendron 
grnnde.  1ms  very  beautiful  flowers  4%  inches  in 
diameter.  Rhododendron  Maddeni,  Rhododendron 
(Irifftlhitinvm,  Rhododendron  Edgetoorthii,  and 
others  have  white  flowers.  Rhododendron  Dal- 
housire  ie  remarkable  as  an  epiphyte,  growing  on 
magnolias,  laurels,  and  oaks.  Tt  is  a  slender 
shrub,  bearing  from  3  to  8  white  lemon-scented 
terminal  bells.  4>£  inches  long.  Rhododendron 
Tiuttallii  has  fragrant  white  flowers,  said  to  be 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  species.  All  these 
belong  to  the  Himalayas.  In  more  southern  lati- 
tudes, as  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Ceylon,  Rhododendron  barbatum 
prevails  an  a  timber  tree,  a  blaze  of  crimson 
when  in  flower.  Rhododendron  Keysii  and  Rho- 
dodendron cinnabarinum,  natives  of  Northern 
Tndia.  have  flowers  with  nearly  tubular  corollas. 
Rhododendron  femtginewn  and  Rhododendron 
htreufum  are  small  Alpine  shrubs  from   1  to  3 
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feet  in  height  with  umbellate  clusters  of  carmine- 
colored  flowers  among  the  finest  ornaments  of 
alpine  scenery.  They  are  called  alpenrose  (al- 
pine rose)  by  the  Germans,  and  are  not  easily 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  flora  of  the  Himalaya 
contains  a  number  of  similar  small  species. 
Rhododendron  ettusutn,  a  dwarf  shrub  with 
strongly  scented  leaves,  clothes  the  mountains  in 
Eastern  Nepal  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet 
and  upward,  with  a  green  mantle,  brilliant  with 
flowers  in  summer.  Rhododendron  nivale  is  the 
most  alpine  of  woody  plants,  spreading  its  small 
woody  branches  close  to  the  ground,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  17,000  feet  in  Sikkim.  Rhododendron 
lapponicum,  a  procumbent  shrub,  with  small 
flowers,  grows  as  far  north  as  human  settlements 
have  reached  in  Europe  and  Asia.  An  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  buds  of  Rhododendron  ferrugine- 
um  and  Rhododendron  kirsutum  have  been  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  under  the  name 
olio  di  marmotta,  as  a  remedy  for  various  ail- 
ments. The  flowers  of  Rhododendron  arboreum 
are  said  to  be  eaten  in  India,  and  Europeans 
make  a  jelly  of  them.  The  wood  of  some  of  the 
larger  species  is  white,  hard,  and  close-grained, 
and  has  been  recommended  as  a  possible  substi- 
tute for  boxwood.  Rhododendrons  are  not  of 
difficult  culture,  a  soil  containing  plenty  of  leaf 
mold  and  protection  from  drought  and  winter 
scalding  being  the  prime  necessities  for  growing 
the  hardier  species  in  shrubberies  and  parks.  See 
Colored  Plate  of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendbohs, 
RHODONITE  (from  Gk. !>6Sm, rhodon,  rose). 
A  mineral  manganese  silicate  that  crystallizes  in 
the  triclinic  system,  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  and 
is  usually  red,  although  sometimes  green  or  yel- 
low. It  occurs  frequently  in  association  with 
iron  and  zinc  ores,  and  is  found  in  Sweden,  the 
Haw,  the  Urals,  and  in  the  United  States  at 
various  localities  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Sussex 
County,  N.^T.,  where  part  of  the  manganese  is 
replaced  by  zinc,  giving  rise  to  a  variety  known 
as  foicleriie.  Tbc  massive  varieties  of  this  min- 
eral, especially  those  found  in  the  Ekaterinburg 
District  in  the  Urals,  are  used  for  ornamental 

Surposes,  as  for  table  tops,  etc.,  while  varieties 
ran  other  places  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  as 

R1I0D0PHYCE-E  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Gk.  ItiSov,  rhedon,  rose,  -f-  (4B«of ,  phyfcoa,  seaweed ) . 
The  red  algx.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  four 
great  groups  of  alga;.  Some  are  very  complex  in 
structure,  but  in  general  they  show  less  vegeta- 
tive   differentiation    than    do    the    brown    algtt 

( Pha>ophycea!,  q.v.).  Their  peculiarities  lie 
chiefly  in  a  highly  developed  method  of  sexual 
reproduction,  resulting  in  a  complex  fruit  (cyst©- 
carp),  which  contains  the  carpospores.  (Figs.  1, 
2.)  The  male  cells  (spermatia)  are  non -motile,  and 
fuse   with  a  thread-like   female   receptive  organ 

(trichogyne).  There  is  also  a  form  of  asexual  re- 
production generally  of  four  special  spores  (tet- 
raspores).  (Fig.  1.)  Most  Rhodophycea;  are  red 
or  reddish  brown,  a  color  due  to  n  peculiar  pigment 

(phycocrythrin)  which  obscures  the  green  pig- 
ment  (chlorophyll) . 

The  form  of  the  body  ranges  from  minute  fila- 
ments of  great  delicacy  to  broad  membranes  and 
thick  cartilaginous  fronds.  Some  of  the  mem1 
b  rations  forms  are  several  feet  long  ( Delesseria ) , 
and  may  be  differentiated  into  a  stem  and  leaf-Hke 
outgrowths.  Others  form  filamentous  branching 
tufts   (Callith amnion,  Dasya).  Some  groups  bear 
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protruding  fruits  resembling  urns  (Polysiph- 
ouia,  Fig.  2),  others  are  pinnately  branched 
(Ptilota),  other*   with    incurved   tips    (Cerami- 


..  jonlum  (6)  with  trtchogrn*  to  which  _.  .  . 
nuttls  an  attached,  beglaolng  ofa  critocair  (e),  and  an 
almovt  mature  cjitocarp  (Jj:  a,  Calllthamnion.  >hnw. 
lag  upomngluin  (a)  and  three  discharged  tetraiporea  (h). 

um).  Moat  of  the  filamentous  and  membranous 
specie?,  especially  those  which  grow  in  quiet 
waters,  are  very  delicate.  Many  forms  on  surf- 
beaten  coasts  develop 
large  and  strong  car- 
tilaginous fronds.  Sev- 
eral of  these  firmer 
forms  yield  a  jelly 
when  placed  in  hot 
water ;  for  instance, 
agar-agar  is  derived 
from  species  found 
in  Ceylon,  Java,  and 
Madagascar,  and  Chon- 
drus  crispus  furnishes 
most  of  the  'Irish 
moss'  used  in  cookery. 
These  preparations 
consist  mainly  of  mu- 
cilage of  little  or  no 
nutritive  value,  de- 
rived from  intercellu- 
lar spaces  and  swollen 
cell -walls. 

Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  group  of 
the  Rhodophycete  is 
the  Corallines,  with 
ping  epores  highly  specialized  fruc- 
tifications and  tetra- 
spores  borne  in  differentiated  conceptacles.  Some 
are  branched,  with  jointed  segments,  others  have 
the  form  of  convoluted  nodules.  They  are  so  in- 
crusted  and  pervaded  with  lime  as  to   resemble 

Consult:   Engler  and  Prantl,  Die  fwttirficnen 
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Showing  branching. 
carp  (a),  and  cscupln 


195). 

BHODOTIB  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ToMi-u).  A 
famous  Greek  courtesan,  a  native  of  Thrace.  At 
one  time  she  was  a  fellow  slave  of  the  poet 
.'Esop.  Later  she  was  carried  to  Naucratis,  in 
Egypt.  While  she  plied  the  trade  of  beten 
there  Charaxus,  brother  of  Sappho,  fell  in  love 
with  ber  and  ransomed  her  at  a  great  price.  She 
was  attacked  by  Sappho  in  a  poem.  After  her 
liberation  she  continued  to  reside  in  Naucratis. 

RHOMBOID.     See  Pmnwwiiiif 

RHOMBUS.     See  FAKALULOORaK. 

BHONDDA,  rond'da.  An  important  and  pop- 
ulous coal-mining  district,  now  a  municipality  of 
Glamorganshire),  Wales.  It  is  situated  amid  pic- 
turesque vallev  scenery  on  the  Rhondda  River, 
near  Merthyr  'Tydfil.  Population,  in  1891,  88,- 
350;  in  1001,  113,700. 

RHONE,  too  (Ft,  Rhone;  Lat  Rhodantu). 
The  principal  river  of  Southeastern  Prance.  It 
rises  at  an  altitude  of  7560  feet  in  the  Rhone 
Glacier  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Dammaatock, 
a  peak  of  the  Umer  Alps  in  South  Central 
Switzerland  ( Map :  France,  L  7 ) .  It  flows 
first  in  a  general  southwest  course  through 
Southern  Switzerland  and  into  France  as  far  as 
Lyons,  then  due  south  until  it  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  25  miles 
west  of  Marseilles.  Its  length  is  504  miles.  Its 
upper  course  is  through  the  great  valley  lying 
between  the  Bernese  and  the  Pennine  Alps,  which 
forms  the  Swiss  Canton  at  Valais.  Here  it  grows 
rapidly  by  taking  up  a  number  of  short  but  vol- 
uminous mountain  torrents  fed  by  the  great  gla- 
ciers which  cap  the  mountain  ranges  on  either  side. 
At  Martigny  the  valley  is  narrowed  and  the  river 
makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  northwest,  becomes 
then  navigable  below  Saint-Maurice,  and  enters 
the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Geneva.  It  leaves 
the  lake  at  its  western  end  at  Genera,  resum- 
ing its  southwest  direction,  quits  Swiss  ter- 
ritory, and  soon  after  passes  through  the  Jura 
Range  in  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  where  its 
width  is  decreased  from  350  to  25  yards.  Here 
it  formerly  disappeared  through  a  subterranean 
channel  known  as  the  Perte  du  Rhone,  but  the 
rocks  which  covered  it  were  removed  in  1828. 
After  leaving  the  gorge  it  becomes  I 

Its'  fall  f 
208  miles,  i 

Its  course  below  Lyons  lies  i 
and  beautiful  valley  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Ci'vennes.  It  receives  here  two  large  tributaries, 
the  Isere  and  the  Durance,  the  latter  joining  it 
at  Avignon,  below  which  town  the  river  flows 
through  a  sandy  and  arid  tract  which  was  for- 
merly a  gulf  of  the  sea.  Its  delta,  whose  main 
arms  are  the  Grand  and  the  Petit  Rhone,  which 
form  the  lie  de  la  Camargue  (see  BoucheS-du- 
KhOne),  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200  feet 
annually,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  sediment 
carried  by  the  stream.  The  navigation  of  the 
Rhone,  owing  to  the  swift  current,  the  shifting  of 
the  bed,  and  the  numerous  islands,  is  very  difficult 
even  for  steamers,  and  especially  on  the  up- 
stream route.  Extensive  regulating  works  have 
to  some  extent  improved  the  waterway  above  the 
delta,  and  the  shifting  and  sand-barred  mouths  of 
the  latter  have  been  obviated  by  a  abort  canal 
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running  from  the  Gulf  of  Foz  to  the  main  BHTJHB  LINE,  or  Loxodbomio  Lrus.    The 

stream,  while  other  canals  connect  the  latter  course  of  a  ship  which  is  sailing  in  an  oblique 

with  several  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  one  direction  always  to  one  point  of  the  compass, 

being  projected  to  the  port  of  Marseilles.    Canals  It  is  a  curve  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial 

also  connect  the  SaOne  with  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  sphere  which  has  the  property  of  cutting  all 

and  the  Rhine.  meridians  at  the  same  angle.    The  rhumb  line 

Consult:  Barron,  Lea  fleuves  de  la  France:  Le  appears  as  a  straight  line  on  Mercator's  projec- 

Rh&ne  (Paris,  1900) ;  Lentheric,  Le  Rhone,  hi*-  tion.     (See  Map.)     A  ship  sailing  obliquely  to 

toire  d'un  fteuve  (ib.,  1892) ;  Wood,  In  the  Valley  the  direction  of  the  North  Pole  (say,  two  points 

of  the  Rhone   (London,  1899) ;  Lombard-Gerin,  off)    would  wind  round  it  in  infinite  circuits, 

Notes  eur  le  tonage  du  Rh6ne  (Paris,  1900).  always  approaching  nearer,  but  never  reaching 

BHdNE.      A    southeastern    department    of  it.     In  this  property,  as  well  as  in  others,  the 

France  (Map:  France,  L  6).    Area,  1077  square  loxodromic   line   is   analogous   to   the   common 

miles.    It  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  logarithmic    spiral     See    Loxodbome;    Naviga- 

Rhone  and  its  great  affluent  the  SaOne,  its  east-  tion;  Sailings. 

era  boundary  being  formed  by  these  rivers.    The  BUTTS.     A  genus  of  shrubs  and  trees.     See 

surface  is  almost  entirely  mountainous  or  hilly,  Sumach;  Poisonous  Plants. 

the   chief   level    stretches   being   the   valley   of  BHYL,  rll.    A  popular  tourist  and  sea-bath- 

the  Saone  and  the  district  about  Lyons.     The  ^  re90rt  m  Flintshire,  Wales,  at  the  mouth  of 

principal   productions  are  wine  and  silk.     The  the  Clwyd,  10  miles  northwest  of  Denbigh  (Map: 

wines   are   famous   for   their   excellent   quality.  Wales,  C  3).     It  has  a  fine  beach,  esplanade, 

About  one-tenth  of  the  surface  is  in  vineyards,  promenade  pier,  aquarium,  and  winter  garden, 

Silks  are  manufactured  extensively,  and  numer-  golf  \inkBf  etc.    Zinc  ore  is  mined  in  the  vicinity, 

ous  other  branches  of  manufacture  are  actively  Much   municipal   activity  has   been  evinced   in 

carried  on.    Capital,  Lyons  (q.v.).     Population,  public  improvements  to  add  to  the  natural  attrac- 

in   1896,  839,239;    in   1901,   843,179.     Consult:  tions.    The  town  owns  its  water-works,  gas,  and 

Varnet,    Oeographie   du   department   du  RMne  electric  lighting  plants,  markets,  and  cemetery; 

(Lyon,  n.   d.) ;    Lentheric,   La  region  du  Bas-  maintains  promenades,  marine  walks,  and  recrea- 

Rhdne    (Paris,    1881);    Joanne,    Qeographie   du  tion  grounds;  and  has  installed  modern  sewage 

department  du  RMne  (ib.,  1900).  disposal  works.     Population,  in  1891,  6600;  in 

RHdNEy    Bouches-du-.      A    department    of  1901,  8500,  with  a  transient  summer  population 

France.     See  Bouches-du-RhOne.  of  20,000. 

BHUBABB    (ML.  rhubarbarum,  rheubarba-  BHYME,  or  BIHE  (AS.,  OHG.  rim,  number, 

rum,  reubarbarum,  rheum  barbarum,  from  Gk.  Ger.  Reim,  rhyme).    In  the  broader  meaning,  a 

for  p&pfiapow,    rhubarb,  from    ftor,    rheon,  rhu-  poem,  or  numbered  or  versified  composition,  as 

barb,  and  (idpfiapot,  barbaros,  barbarous,  foreign),  when  we  speak  of  the  "Mother  Goose  Rhymes;" 

or  Pie  Plant  {Rheum).    A  large,  coarse  genus  of  also,  by  a  slight  extension,  a  synonym  for  poetry 

Asiatic  herbs  of  the  natural  order  Polygonaceee,  in  general.    In  the  more  technical  sense  rhyme  is 

closely  allied  to  Rumex  (dock  and  sorrel).    The  the  recurrence  of  the  same  sound,  in  a  verse  or 

rhubarb  of.  commerce,  which  comes  from  inland  verses,  in  syllables  having  corresponding  metrical 

parts  of  China  or  Chinese  Tartary,  is  produced  by  values.    Rhymes  are  of  three  general  types:  they 

an  unknown  species.  may  be  formed  by  the  correspondence  of  the  in- 

The  leafstalks  of  rhubarb  contain  an  agreeable  itial  sounds  pf  the  rhyming  syllables,  in  which 

mixture  of  citric  and  malic  acids,  and  when  young  cafle  they  are  called  head-rhyme  or  alliteration ; 

and  tender  are  highly  esteemed  for  stewing  and  they  may  be  formed  by  the  correspondence  of  the 

preserving,   for   which   purpose   the    plants   are  vowel  element,  in  which  case,  if  the  succeeding 

widely  cultivated  in  temperate  and  cold  countries,  consonant  sounds  differ  in  the  rhyming  syllables, 

Several  species  have  been  introduced  into  cultiva-  we  have  assonance,  while  if  the  succeeding  con- 

tion    for    their    leafstalks.     Rheum   Palm  at  urn  y  sonants  are  the  same  in  sound,  or  if  there  are 

the  first  species  known,  and  once  believed  to  yield  no  consonants,  we  have  true  rhymes.  Alliteration 

Turkey  rhubarb,  has  roundish  green  leafstalks  waa  the  characteristic  rhyme  of  the  ancient  Teu- 

and  half-palmate  leaves.    Its  stalks  are  inferior  tonic  poetry,  while  assonance  was  first  system- 

for     the     table.      Rheum     undulatum,     Rheum  atically  developed  in  the  early  Romance  litera- 

rhapontioum,  and  Rheum  hybridum  have  broad,  ™res-  .«  modern  literature  both  of  these  types 

heart-shaped,   undivided  leaves,   upon   flattened,  J*™  ^e!ded ,  £  l**&  measure  to  the  more  per- 

often  reddish   leafstalks  grooved  on  the   upper  fe<*  music  of  the  true  rhyme,  but  they  have  not, 

side.    In  some  of  the  finest  varieties  the  flesh  is  **  18  sometimes  stated,  ceased  to  be  m  good  form, 

red.     In  Continental  Europe  rhubarb  is  grown  Most  commoidy,  m  modem  po^ry,  they  are  used 

more  as  a  foliage  plant  than  as  a  vegetable.  l\  connection  with  rhyme.     Thus    in  The  Bym- 

Rhubarb  is  propagated  by  seed,  or  by  dividing  R011*'.  Sldney  Lamer  c0™11"58  rhvme  and  al- 

the  roots.     It  prefers  a  light  rich  soil,  which  iteration: 

should   be   heavily    manured   every   year.      The  Woe  Mm  that  canning  trades  In  Iwartscontrires  I 

ti.tt*   «-~  „iaMj 'ii.^  A.  *„,_.  /L.+    «~«~*    ««  Baee  7ove  good  women  to  baee  Joving  drives, 

plants  are  placed  three  or  four  feet  apart,  ac-  if  men  love*  Jarger,  larger  were  our  flyes ; 

cording  to  the  size  of  the  variety.     Rhubarb  is  And  wooed  they  nobler,  won  they  nobler  wives. 

forced  in  winter  and  early  spring  by  having  pots  And  in  the  same  poem  rhyme  and  assonance  are 

or  barrels  inverted  over  it,  and  fresh  litter  or.  combined  in: 

horse  manure  heaped  around.     It  is  also  forced  Vainly  might  Plato's  ftraio  revolve  ft; 

under  greenhouse   benches   and   in   cellars,   the  Plainly  the  heart  of  a  child  could  solve  it. 

roots  being  frozen  before  removal  to  the  heat.  The  placing  of  rhyming  words  in  the  verse 

As  a  medicine  rhubarb  roots  are  considered  to  structure  varies  with  the  different  kinds  or  with 

be  cathartic,  astringent,  and  tonic.     See  Plate  varying  types  of  verse-composition.    Alliteration 

of  Vegetables.  is  characteristically  complete  in  a  single  verse, 
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and  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  usually  constated  of 
a  three-fold  repetition  of  the  alliterated  sound, 
aa  in  tbe  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  first  quota- 
tion above  given.  End-rhymes,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  completed  within  a  single  verse,  but  are 
ordinarily  between  two  or  more  verses,  the  num- 
ber being  determined  by  the  stanza  ic  structure  or 
the  taste  of  tbe  poet;  in  the  rondeau,  for  in- 
stance, one  rhyme  is  repeated  eight  times  and  the 
other  five.  Not  infrequently  poems  are  con- 
structed having  both  styles  of  rhyme,  aa  in 
Shelley's  Cloud: 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  Sowers, 

From  tha  seas  and  the  nmtmi  ; 
I  bear  light  shade  lor  tbe  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noondaj  dreams. 

Rhymes,  of  whatever  sort,  are  in  modern  poetry 
always  placed  upon  accented  syllables,  and  end- 
rhymes  are  characteristically  placed  either  at 
the  end  of  the  verse  or  at  the  end  of  the  colon, 
as  in  the  first  and  third  verses  here  given.  They 
may,  however,  be  placed  elsewhere,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  as  in  the  second  citation 
from  Lanier's  Symphony.  In  complicated  struc- 
tures they  are  often  used  with  less  regard  to 
regularity,  internal  rhymes  being  carried  on  in 
verse  endings,  or  placed  within  the  verse  itself 
without  regard  to  essural  pauses.  Id  general, 
however,  internal  rhymes  irregularly  placed  con- 
vey an  effect  of  assonance  rather  than  of  true 
rhyme,  and  many  poets  make  use  of  assonance 
in  preference  to  it,  when  so  placed.  As  to  the 
relation  of  rhyming  verges,  this  is  determined 
either  by  the  form  of  the  stanza  or  in  non-stan- 
zaic  rhymed  composition  by  some  set  order,  as 
the  couplet,  which  the  poet  may  determine,  or 
again  the  rhymes  may  occur  irregularly. 
Stanzas  are  of  indefinite  variety,  and  the  poet 
is  at  liberty  to  invent  whatever  forms  may  please 

Not  all  languages  agree  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  adequate  rhyme.  In  English,  words  which 
rhyme  perfectly  must  agree  in  all  the  sound  ele- 
ments succeeding  the  initial  element  of  the  last 
accented  syllable,  and  in  this  element  they  must 
differ.  In  French,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
rhyme  is  only  svffisante,  the  ricke  or  perfect 
rhyme  having  identical  nil  the  elements  in  the 
rhyming  syllables.  Thus,  grows  and  rose  form 
a  perfect  rhyme  in  English,  rose  and  orrose  in 
French.  Rarely  in  English  an  identical  rhyme 
is  used  provided  the  sense  be  changed,  as  reign 
with  rein,  io  with  tow  (change  of  sense  is  also 
always  necessary  in  French),  but  the  change 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  negation ;  in  no  case 
should  rinse  and  disclose  be  rhymed,  nor  words 
having  the  same  root,  as  compute,  dispute.  When 
a  word  is  repeated  to  rhyme  with  itself,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  Poe's  poems,  for  example,  it 
has  the  value  of  a  refrain  rather  than  of  a  true 
rhyme,  and  in  all  such  cases  there  should  be  at 
least  one  other  word  rhymed  with  it.  There  are 
a  few  words  in  English  the  pronunciation  of 
which  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  needs  of  rhyme; 
thus,  wind  (noun)  may  be  rhymed  with  blind, 
etc.,  but  this  is  only  a  form  of  poetic  archaism, 
reverting  to  the  original  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  Rhymes  are  'masculine'  and  'feminine;'' 
masculine  when  the  rhymed  syllable  is  also  the 
chief  accent  of  the  word,  arer,  deter;  mar,  tar; 
feminine  when  it  is  followed  by  unaccented  syl- 
lables, marry,  tarry:  tenderly,  slenderly.  Some- 
times a  secondary  accent  is  made  to  carry  the 
rhyme,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  generally  rhymed 
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with  a  word  having  no  great  rhetorical  stress 
or  having  other  words  rhymed  with  it.  The  use 
of  feminine  rhymes  is  the  leas  common  in  Eng- 
lish, and  they  are  never  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
plicated form  to  be  met  with  in  some  other  lan- 
guages. (Compare  the  Persian  under  Rubajtat.) 
They  occur  most  freely  in  satirical  verse,  which 
often  takes  liberties  with  rhyme  that  no  eeriom 
poetry  could  tolerate.    An  example  from  Lowell 


Rhyme  was  of  relatively  slight  value  in 
verse  which  depended  upon  quantity  rather  than 
accent  and  in  languages  which  abounded  in 
elaborate  inflections.  It  was  not  until  the  classi- 
cal Latin  gave  way  to  the  vulgar  speech  that 
rhyme  became  the  rule,  first  in  the  early  hymns 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  possible  that  an 
ancient  Celtic  influence  may  nave  aided  this 
development,  since  the  Celta  used  rhyme  in  the 
oldest  Celtic  poetry  preserved  to  us.  Rhyme 
was  elaborately  developed  among  the  Per- 
sians and  Arabs  of  medieval  times,  out  it  is  nol 
known  from  what  influence  it  was  derived.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  simple  repetitions, 
in  which  most  primitive  poetry  abounds,  form 
the  basis  from  which  rhyme  naturally  arises. 
Consult:  Corson,  Primer  of  English  Verse  (Bos 
ton,  18931  ;  Gummere,  Handbook  of  Poetics  (Bos 
ton,  1895)  ;  Schipper,  Englische  Metrih  (Bonn. 
1881-68), 

BHTS-CHOCEPHAXIA,  rlplcA-se-ftlt-a 

(Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Ok.  l<6yxal,  rhynckoa, 
snout   -(-  rtipaX-li,   kephalB,   head ) .     An   order  of 

Srimitive  reptiles,  represented  in  modern  times 
y  a  single  survivor,  Sphenodon  or  Hatteria, 
which  lives  on  islands  off  the  coast  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  in  ancient  times  by  a  large  number  of 
creatures  whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  Per- 
mian, Mesozoic,  and  Eocene  rocks.  This  order 
received  its  name  from  the  beak-like  rostrum  on 
the  skulls  of  some  of  its  typical  species.  It  in- 
cludes the  earliest  and  most  primitive  reptiles, 
and  also  the  birds.    The  suborder  Proterosauria, 


\  centrum  ;  J,  Jugal 


or  Proganosauria,  includes  the  most  primitive 
forms,  in  which  the  teeth  are  of  uniform  shape 
and  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  still  cartilaginous. 
PalKohatteria  from  the  Lower  Permian  of  Sax- 
ony is  the  earliest  known  reptile.  It  had  a 
lizard-like  body  about  18  inches  long,  with  a  long 
tail,  large  head,  very  large  eyes,  and  numerous 
large  conical  teeth  that  are  fused  with  the  jaw 
bones,  and  also  small  teeth  on  the  palate.    The 
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legB  were  strong  and  the  feet  were  provided  with 
five  clawed  toes  and  adapted  to  progress  on  land. 
A  suborder,  Pelycosauria,  includes  several  curi- 
ous though  imperfectly  known  genera  in  which 
the  anterior  teeth  are  different  from  the  posterior 
and  the  dorsal  vertebra  are  furnished  with 
greatly  elongated  neural  spines.     The  Rhynoho- 
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Cranium  of  Hjrperodapedon   Gordon!:  1,  superior  as- 
pect ;  2,  lateral  aspect ;  9,  mandibular  symphysis. 

cephalia  vera  includes  the  most  highly  specialized 
forms,  which  attain  their  maximum  of  evolu- 
tion and  widest  geographic  distribution  in  late 
Triassic  time.  They  are  characterized  by  more 
complete  ossification  of  the  skeleton,  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  abdominal  ribs,  and  by  having  uni- 
form marginal  teeth. 

Bibliography.  Von  Zittel  and  Eastman,  Teat- 
hook  of  Paleontology,  vol.  ii.  (London  and  New 
York,  1902). 

BHYN'CHONEI/LA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  Myx0**  rhynohos,  snout).  A  genus  of 
brachiopods,  scarce  but  widespread  in  modern 
seas,  but  very  abundant  anciently,  and  represent- 
ed* in  almost  every  geological  formation  from  the 
Ordovician  upward.  About  600  species  have  been 
described,  mostly  from  the  Mesozoic  rocks,  of 
which  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  groups  are 
especially  prolific.  Most  of  the  ancient  forms 
are  doubly  convex  shells  with  prominent  though 
small  ventral  beaks,  and  with  surfaces  marked 
by  strong,  usually  angular  radial  plications,  and 
with  a  more  or  less  elevated  median  fold  and 
sinus.  The  structure  of  the  shell  in  most  genera 
is  non-punctuate,  a  character  by  which  the 
species  may  most  readily  be  distinguished  from 
the  closely  similar  species  of  Terebratulidse.  Con- 
sult: Hall  and  Clarke,  Paleontology  of  New  York, 
vol.  viii.,  part  ii.  (Albany,  1894)  ;  Davidson, 
"Monograph  of  the  Recent  Brachiopoda,"  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  iv.  (London, 
1886-88). 

BHYOLITE  (from  Gk.  £tfo£,  rhyax,  stream, 
especially  of  lava,  from  t>tir,  rhein,  to  flow  -f- 
XJA*,  lithos,  stone),  Liparite,  Nevadite.  An 
igneous  rock  of  porphyritic  texture  and  siliceous 
composition,  generally  with  a  crumply,  banded 
(rhyolitic)  texture,  due  to  the  arrangement  of  its 
constituent  minerals  by  flowage.  Rhyolites  are 
also  frequently  glassy,  vesicular,  scoriaceous,  or 
pumiceous.  When  compact  and  massive,  rhyolites 
are  designated  as  rhyolite  porphyries  (formerly 
called  quartz  porphyries,  and  then  supposed  to  be 
of  geological  age  older  than  the  Tertiary).  In 
chemical  composition  rhyolites  have  about  the 
same  range  as  the  granites.  They  average :  Silica, 
75  per  cent.;  alumina,  13  per  cent.;  sesquioxide 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  each  1  per  cent.;  oxide  of 
lime,  1  per  cent.;  oxide  of  sodium,  3  per  cent.; 
oxide  of  potassium,  6  per  cent.  Varieties  rich 
in  oxide  of  sodium  are  designated  soda-rhyolitea 


(pantellerites).  Rhyolites  are  for  the  most  part 
surface  lavas  or  are  intruded  in  other  rocks  as 
dikes  or  sills.  Very  extensive  areas  of  rhyolite 
are  found  in  the  Cordilleran  mountain  system  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Rhyolites  when  of 
unusually  coarse  grain  are  now  designated  by 
the  variety  name,  Nevadite. 

RHYS,  res,  Ebnest  (1859—).  An  English 
author,  born  in  London,  July  17,  1859.  He  was 
educated  at  schools  in  Carmarthen,  South  Wales, 
at  Bishop-Stortford  and  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  became  a  mining  engineer  (1877).  In  1885 
he  abandoned  the  profession  for  general  litera- 
ture. In  1887  he  came  to  the  United  States  on  a 
lecturing  tour.  His  writings  on  Welsh  subjects 
are  popular  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  profound  Celtic  scholar  John  Rhys 
(q.v.).  He  edited  the  Camelot  series  of  popular 
reprints  and  translations  (65  vols.,  1886-91); 
Dekker's  Plays  for  the  Mermaid  Series  (1888) ; 
The  Lyrio  Poets  (12  vols.,  1894-99);  Literary 
Pamphlets  (1897) ;  and  other  works.  His  writ- 
ings include:  The  Great  Cockney  Tragedy  ( 18»1 ) ; 
A  London  Rose  and  Other  Rhymes  ( 1894)  ;  Welsh 
Ballads  and  Other  Poems  ( 1898)  ;  Frederick  Lord 
Leighton,  a  biography  ( 1898,  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  earlier  study  in  1895) ;  and  two 
romances,  The  Fiddler  of  Carhe,  having  a  Welsh 
heroine  (1896),  and  The  Whistling  Maid  (1900). 

RHYS,  John  (1840—).  A  Welsh  author  and 
professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford  since  1877.  He 
was  born  in  Cardiganshire  in  1840  and  educated 
at  Bangor  Normal  College,  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
the  Sorbonne,  Heidelberg,  and  Leipzig.  In  1871 
he  became  school  inspector  for  Flintshire  and 
Denbighshire;  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in  1881; 
Hibbert  lecturer,  1886;  Rhind  lecturer  on  arche- 
ology in  Edinburgh,  1889;  and  has  seen  service 
on  numerous  commissions  on  education,  reforms 
and  land  movements  connected  with  Wales.  His 
works  are :  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology  ( 1877 ) ; 
Celtic  Britain  (1882);  Celtic  Heathendom 
(1886)  ;  Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legend  (1891)  ; 
Inscriptions  and  Language  of  the  Northern  Picts 
(1892) ;  Rhind  Lectures  on  the  Early  Ethnology 
of  the  British  Isles  (1890-91)  ;  Celtic  Folk-Lore 
( 1901 ) ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  D.  Bryn- 
mor- Jones,  The  Welsh  People  (1900).  Professor 
Rhys  has  also  cooperated  in  the  production  of 
several  important  editions  of  Welsh  texts  and  his 
contributions  to  Celtic  scholarship  have  been 
various  and  important.  To  his  native  and  un- 
surpassed knowledge  of  Wales  and  of  the  Welsh 
language  he  has  added  wide  research  in  the  other 
languages  of  the  Celtic  group,  and  in  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  peoples.  Besides 
doing  valuable  linguistic  work  in  early  Welsh 
and  Manx,  he  has  made  himself  the  chief  living 
authority  on  the  Ogam  inscriptions.  His  studies 
on  folk-lore,  mythology,  and  religion  have  been 
learned  and  brilliant,  but  rather  bold  in  conjec- 
ture. The  editions  of  Welsh  texts  which  he  has 
brought  out  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Mor- 
ris Jones  and  Mr.  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  are 
models  of  accurate  editing. 

RHYTHM  (Lat.  rhythmus,  from  Gk.  fivB/iAt, 
rhythmoSy  rhythm,  time,  measure,  from  fair,  rhein, 
Skt.  sru,  to  flow ) .  A  complex  mental  process  which 
has  been  defined,  from  different  points  of  view, 
as  a  temporal  perception  and  as  a  regulated  emo- 
tion. Objectively  regarded,  it  is  a  regularly 
measured  and  regularly  stressed  movement  in 
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time.  Regarded  as  preception,  it  is  a  series  of 
auditory  or  tactual  (never  of  visual)  sensations, 
which  recur  at  regular  intervals  and  show  a  regu- 
lar variation  of  intensity.  In  other  words,  our 
interpretation  of  rhythm  as  a  perception  simply 
translates  the  objective  definition  into  subjective 
terms.  There  are,  however,  certain  phenomena 
of  the  rhythmical  consciousness  which  have  led 
some  psychologists  to  accept  the  other  view,  that 
rhythm  is  a  kind  of  emotion.  ( 1 )  If  we  subject 
an  observer  to  a  series  of  regularly  recurring  and 
similar  sounds,  we  find  (within  definite  time  lim- 
its) that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  series  is 
apprehended  as  rhythmical.  The  most  familiar 
instance  is  that  of  listening  to  the  ticking  of  a 
clock;  the  beats  of  the  pendulum  are  heard,  not 
as  tick,  tick,  tick,  but  as  tick,  tick,  tick,  tick,  etc. 
(2)  We  can  produce  the  effect  of  rhythm  not  only 
by  changing  the  objective  intensity  of  regularly 
recurring  stimuli,  but  also  (a)  by  changing  their 
duration,  (6)  by  changing  the  interval  between 
them,  and  (c)  by  changing  their  quality.  That 
is  to  say,  the  intensities  may  remain  constant 
throughout,  and  yet  (if  some  one  of  these  three 
variations  is  introduced  into  the  series)  the  ob- 
server will  have  the  illusion  of  intensive  fluctua- 
tion, and  will  therefore  be  constrained  to  hear  the 
series  as  rhythmical.  (3)  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  'express*  rhythm,  to  accompany  a 
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first  beat  of  every  bar  has  an  accent,  while  in 
examples  2  and  3,  although  every  bar  retains 
its  own  accent,  there  is  no  special  accent  or  em- 
phasis at  the  beginning  of  the  rhythmic  figure. 
Accent  thus  deals  with  the  notes  of  a  single  meas- 
ure; rhythm  with  groups  of  notes  extending  over 
one  or  (generally)  more  measures.  Music  be- 
comes intelligible  only  when  these  larger  rhyth- 
mic divisions  are  clearly  grasped.  A  cultivated 
ear  soon  tires  of  constant  regularity  of  rhythm. 
To  avoid  monotony,  composers  resort  to  various 
means  of  breaking  the  rhythm,  such  as  inserting 
an  odd  bar  between  the  regular  number  of  bars 
composing  a  rhythmic  group,  alternating  two- 
bar  with  three-bar  rhythms,  or  making  the  weak 
ending  of  a  phrase  coincide  with  the  strong  be- 
ginning of  a  new  phrase  (thus  really  causing  the 
elision  of  a  bar). 

The  only  simple  rhythms  are  those  consisting 
of  a  croup  of  notes  filling  two  or  three  measures 
(duple  and  triple  rhythm).  All  rhythms  extend- 
ing over  more  than  three  bars  are  compound. 
Thus  every  four-bar  rhythm  can  be  resolved  into 
two  groups  of  two  bars  each.  A  six-bar  rhythm 
may  consist  of  two  groups  of  three  bars  each  or 
three  groups  of  two  bars  each.  The  Scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  (Ex.  4)  begins  with 
a  theme  in  quadruple  rhythm  (two  groups  of 
duple  rhythm). 


series  of  rhythmical   sounds  by  movements  of 
head,  foot,  or  hand. 

Rhythm  in  Music.  The  regular  recurrence  of 
tone-groups  in  which  the  individual  notes  are 
symmetrically  arranged  according  to  accent  and 
time-value.  Rhythm  is  entirely  independent  of 
melody  or  harmony  (q^.v.)  and  can,  therefore,  be 
indicated  by  notes  without  reference  to  pitch. 
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The  following  examples  illustrate  this: 


Example  1.— Polonaise.    3 

4 


While  every  bar  retains  its  own  accent 
(marked  — ),  there  is  a  particular  emphasis 
(marked  ==)  upon  the  first  and  fifth  bars  (the 
beginnings  of  the  rhythmic  group)  and  a  less 
emphasis  (marked  =  )  upon  the  third  and  sixth 
bars.  The  effect  produced  is  the  same  as  if  the 
phrase  were  written  in  more  moderate  tempo  as 
follows : 


After  a  number  of  bars  Beethoven  changes  this 
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Example  a.— Fandango.    S 
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Example  3 —Bmthovin   6        ■  r^^™!   I    Is    1       1 

(Symphony  No.  7).         8      J^T^J    J    J    I  J    J^J  . 
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In  the  first  example  the  characteristic  rhythmic    quadruple  to  triple  rhythm : 


Example  0.    E 
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figure  is  contained  within  the  limits  of  a  single     which  produces  the  following  effect: 


Example  7 

measure ;  whereas  in  the  other  two  examples  it  A  loose  use  of  language  has  created  a  great 

fills  two  measures.    It  is  evident  from  this  that  deal  of  confusion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 

rhythm  is  not  synonymous  with  accent;  for  the  the  term  rhythm.    The  word  is  often  carelessly 
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employed  instead  of  accent  or  time,  both  of  which 
terms  are  only  subdivisions  of  rhythm.  See  Ac- 
cent; Sthcopatio.n  ;  Time. 

RTAT)  re-fid',  or  BTYAD.  The  Wahabi  capi- 
tal in  the  Sultanate  of  Nedjed,  Central  Ara- 
bia (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  R  11).  It  is  built 
on  an  extensive  open  plain  in  a  well-cultivated  re- 
gion. In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  large  square 
containing  the  market-place  and  the  great  mosque. 
The  city  is  a  resting-place  for  pilgrims  on  the 
way  from  Persia  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  Riad 
dates  from  1824.  Population  (estimated),  30,- 
000. 

RIAIL,  n'al,  Sir  Phineas  (1775-1851).  A 
British  soldier.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  entered 
the  British  Army  as  an  ensign  in  1704,  and  soon 
rose  to  be  major.  In  1804  he  was  attached  to  the 
Fifteenth  Foot,  served  for  several  years  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1810  was  bre- 
vetted  colonel.  Three  years  later  he  was  promoted 
major-general,  and  was  sent  to  Canada  to  operate 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
following  winter  he  destroyed  Black  Rock,  Buf- 
falo, and  other  villages  on  the  American  border, 
and  during  the  next  summer  commanded  the 
troops  which  opposed  the  invading  army  under 
General  Jacob  Brown.  On  July  5th  he  was  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Street's  Creek,  or  Chip- 
pewa. On  July  25th  at  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane  (q.v. ) ,  where  he  held  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  British  forces,  he  was 
severely  wounded  and  was  taken  prisoner.  In 
1816  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Grenada,  and 
administered  the  affairs  of  that  island  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant-general 
in  1825,  was  knighted  in  1833,  and  was  made 
a  full  general  in  1841.  Consult  Morgan,  Sketches 
of  Celebrated  Canadians  and  Persons  Connected 
with  Canadian  History  (Quebec,  1862). 

BIAXTO,  re-al'to  (It,  from  rio,  rfoo,  brook 
+  alto,  deep,  high).  The  chief  bridge  of 
Venice,  a  graceful  structure  spanning  the  Grand 
Canal  by  a  single  marble  arch  74  feet  in  length, 
and  32  feet  high.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Rivoalto,  the  island  on  which  Venice  was  founded. 
Two  rows  of  shops  divide  the  bridge  into  a  broad 
road  and  two  narrow  side  passages.  The  bridge 
and  adjacent  district  are  referred  to  in  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice. 

BIANT,  re'ftN',  Paul  Edocabd  Dimes,  Count 
(1836-88).  A  French  scholar  and  historian, born 
in  Paris.  He  was  known  as  the  foremost  scholar 
of  his  day  on  the  subject  of  the  Crusades,  pos- 
sessed of  a  keen  historical  sense,  skill  in  re- 
search, and  marked  scholarship  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  documents.  In  1875  be  founded  the 
Societe  de  I'Orient  Latin,  whose  object  was  the 
publication  of  geographical  and  historical  docu- 
ments appertaining  to  the  Crusades  and  Pales- 
tine. He  collected  an  excellent  library  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades,  and  in  Scandinavian 
literature,  of  which  Harvard  University  obtained 
the  former  portion,  and  Yale  the  latter.  Among 
the  numerous  volumes  written  and  edited  by  him 
are  Expeditions  et  pelerinages  des  Scandinaves  en 
Terra  Sainte  on  temps  des  croisades  (1865); 
Magistri  Tkadei  Neapolitani  Hystoria  de  Desola- 
tions et  Conculcatione  Civitatis  Acconensis  1291 
(1874)  ;  and  he  changement  de  direction  de  la 
quatrieme  croiaade  (1B78).  The  Catalogue  de  la 
bibliothcque  de  feu  M.  le  Comtc  fiianl  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1808-00  (3  vols.). 
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BIAZAN,  re'a-zan'y'.  A  government  and  a 
city  of  Russia.     See  Ryazas. 

BIB  (AS.  ribb,  OHG.  rippi,  Ger.  Rippe;  con- 
nected with  OChurch  Slav,  rebro,  rib,  and  prob- 
ably with  Ger,  Hebe,  tendril,  OHG.  hirnireba, 
brain  covering,  skull).  An  elastic  arch  of  bone, 
which,  with  its  fellows,  constitutes  with  the  verte- 
bral column  behind,  and  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone in  front,  the  osseous  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  In  man  there  are  12  ribs  on  each  side. 
The  first  seven  are  more  directly  connected  through 
intervening  cartilages  with  the  sternum  than  the 
remainder,  and  hence  they  ore  termed  vertebro- 
sternal or  true  ribs;  while  the  other  five  are 
known  as  false  ribs,  and  the  last  two  of  these, 
from  being  quite  free  at  their  anterior  extremi- 
ties, are  termed  floating  ribs.  A  glance  at  a 
skeleton,  or  at  a  plate  representing  the  articu- 
lated bones,  will  show  that  the  ribs  vary  very 
considerably  both  in  their  direction  and  size. 
The  upper  ribs  are  nearly  horizontal,  but  the 
others  lie  with  the  anterior  extremity  lower  than 
the  posterior,  this  obliquity  increasing  to  the 
ninth  rib,  and  then  slightly  decreasing.    They  in- 


crease in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  and 
then  again  diminish.  The  spaces  between  the 
ribs  are  termed  the  intercostal  spaces.  On  ex- 
amining a  rib  taken  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
series,  we  find  that  it  presents  two  extremities  (a 
posterior  or  vertebral,  and  an  anterior  or 
sternal),  and  an  intervening  portion,  termed  the 
body  or  shaft.  The  posterior  extremity  presents 
a  head,  a  neck,  and  a  tuberosity.  The  head  is 
marked  by  two  concave  articular  surfaces  divided 
by  a  ridge,  the  lower  facet  being  the  larger. 
These  surfaces  fit  into  the  cavity  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  contiguous  dorsal  vertebne,  and 
the  ridge  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  ligament. 
The  neck  is  a  flattened  portion  proceeding  from 
the  head;  it  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  terminates 
at  an  eminence  termed  the  tuberosity  or  tuber- 
cle, whence  the  shaft  commences.  On  the  lower 
surface  of  this  tubercle  is  a  small  oval  surface, 
which  articulates  with  a  corresponding  surface 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
lower  of  the  two  contiguous  vertebra;.  The  shaft 
presents  an  external  convex  and  an  internal  eon- 
cave  surface.  A  little  in  front  of  the  tubercle 
the  rib  is  bent  inward,  and  at  the  same  time  up- 
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ward,  the  point  where  this  bending  takes  place 
being  called  the  angle.  The  upper  border  of  the 
rib  is  thick  and  rounded,  while  the  lower  border 
is  marked  by  a  deep  groove,  which  lodges  the  in- 
tercostal vessels  and  nerve. 

The  ribs  of  mammals  are  mostly  connected,  as 
in  man,  with  the  bodies  of  two  vertebra;,  and 
with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  posterior 
one.  In  the  Monotremata,  however,  they  articu- 
late with  the  vertebral  bodies  only;  while  in  the 
Cetacea  the  posterior  ribs  hang  down  from  the 
transverse  processes  alone.  Their  number,  on 
each  side,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  dorsal 
vertebra.  The  greatest  number,  23,  occurs  in  the 
two-toes  sloth,  while  in  the  Cheiroptera  11  is  the 
ordinary  number.  In  birds  each  rib  articulates 
by  means  of  a  small  head  with  the  body  of  a 
single  vertebra  near  its  anterior  border,  and  with 
of 
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'diverging  appendage,'  which  projects  backward 
over  the  next  rib,  so  as  to  increase  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  thoracic  framework,  necessary  for 
flying.  The  dorsal  vertebra;  here  never  exceed  11, 
and  are  commonly  7  or  8  in  number,  and  the  ribs 
proceeding  from  them  are  connected  with  the 
sternum,  not  by  cartilage,  as  in  mammals,  but  by 
true  osseous  sternal  ribs,  which  are  regularly 
articulated  at  one  end  with  the  sternum,  and  at 
the  other  with  the  termination  of  the  spinal  ribs. 
In  the  chelonian  reptiles  the  ribs  (as  well  as  the 
vertebra:  and  the  sternum)  deviate  remarkably 
from  the  normal  type,  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
carapace  consisting  mainly  of  ankylosed  ribs 
united  by  dermal  plates.  In  the  crocodiles  there 
are  only  twelve  pairs  of  true  or  dorsal  ribs;  while 
in  the  other  saurians,  and  in  the  ophidians,  the 
ribs  are  usually  very  numerous.  In  the  frogs  there 
are  no  true  ribs,  the  reason  probably  being  that 
any  bony  element  in  their  thoracic  walls  would 
interfere  with  the  enormous  thoracico-abdominal 
enlargement  which  these  animals  periodically 
undergo  at  the  breeding  period.  See  Skeleton; 
Spinal  Column. 

BIB.  In  architecture,  a  projecting  band  or 
molding  on  an  arched  or  flat  ceiling.  It  ia  of 
universal  use  in  all  styles  of  Gothic  architecture 
and  it  is  the  key-note  of  the  Gothic  system  of 
construction.  (See  Gothic  Architecture.)  Bibs 
were  first  used  in  certain  Romanesque  schools 
during  the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth  centuries, 
especial!}'  those  of  Lombardy,  Normandy,  and  the 
Rhine.     They  simply  followed  the  diagonal  lines 
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of  intersection  of  two  barrel  vaults  on  a  square 
plan.  But  the  Gothic  system,  by  using  the 
pointed  arch  in  the  ribbing,  by  making  a  com- 
plete framework  of  diagonal,  transverse,  and 
longitudinal  ribs,  not  only  self-sufficient,  but  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  weight  and  transmitting  thrust, 
and  by  turning  the  shell  of  each  vaulting  com- 
partment into  a  concave  surface,  made  of  the 
combination  the  basic  unit  of  the  structure.  The 
ribs  were  at  first  heavy  and  simply  molded,  be- 
coming in  the  thirteenth  century  more  slender 
and  elaborately  molded.  Their  intersection  at 
the  crown  of  the  vault  was  commonly  decorated 
with  carved  ornamentation  in  the  form  of  floral 
bosses  or  pendants.  In  late  Gothic,  especially  in 
England  and  Germany,  intermediate  ribs  of  no 
constructive  use  were  added  in  the  vaulted  fields 
for  decorative  effect,  some  of  which  were  called 
Kerne.  The  fan-tracery  vaults  and  paneled 
vaults  are  two  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these 
styles  of  ribbing.  Cusping  and  tracery  were  used 
in  late  Gothic  ribbing,  and  the  ribs  often  wan- 
dered in  curved  lines  across  the  vaulting. 
BIB,  Fracture  or  the.    A  very  common  aur- 

fical  accident,  resulting  usually  from  blows  or 
alls  upon  the  chest.  It  is  not  uncommon,  how- 
ever, for  ribs  to  be  broken  by  indirect  violence, 
such  as  a  crushing  or  squeezing  force  which 
springs  the  convexity  of  the  ribs  outward  until 
fracture  occurs.  Instances  are  on  record  where 
the  ribs  of  very  old  persona  have  been  actually 
broken  by  very  violent  coughing. 

The  treatment  for  fractured  ribs  consists  in 
the  application  of  broad  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  which  encircle  the  chest  wholly  or  in  part 
and  which  by  their  pressure  steady  the  broken 
fragments  and  prevent  their  moving  upon  one 
another  in  the  act  of  respiration. 

Where   the  sharp   extremity   of   a   broken  rib 

Eenetrates  the  layers  of  the  pleura  and  enters  the 
ing  and  escape  of  air  occurs  from  the  lung  sub. 
stance  into  the  pleura,  and  thence  through  the 
wound  in  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura  into 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  it  is  made 
evident  by  a  puffiness  of  the  skin  and  a  peculiar 
crackling  sensation  to  the  touch.  This  condi- 
tion, which  is  known  as  surgical  emphysema, 
may  extend  over  the  entire  trunk  and  occasional- 
ly has  been  known  to  invade  nearly  the  entire 

BTBATJT,  re'bV,  or  BTBATJXT,  Jean 
(c. 1520-65).  A  French  navigator  and  colonizer, 
born  at  Dieppe.  In  1582  he  was  given  command 
of  an  expedition  organized  by  the  Huguenot 
leader,  Admiral  Coligny,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  founding  of  a  Huguenot  colony  in  Amer- 
ica. With  his  two  vessels  he  explored  the  Florida 
coast,  and  finally,  anchoring  at  Port  Royal,  built 
Fort  Charles,  near  the  present  Beaufort,  8.  C. 
Leaving  twenty-six  colonists,  he  went  back  to 
France,  from  which,  on  account  of  the  civil  ware, 
he  was  unable  to  return  for  some  time.  Mean- 
while the  colony  had  been  abandoned.  Another  set- 
tlement of  French  Protestants,  however,  had  been 
made  in  1664  under  I^udonniere  at  Fort  Caro- 
line, on  the  Saint  John's  River,  and  in  August  of 
the  next  year  Ribaut  came  over  with  seven  vessels 
and  assumed  command  of  the  colony.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  Spanish  squadron,  which  had  been  dis- 
patched with  orders  to  kill  all  the  Protestants 
in  the  settlement,  drove  him  to  sea.  He  planned 
to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  their  new  settlement 
at  Saint  Augustine,  but  his  fleet  was  wrecked  and 
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the  project  was  abandoned  after  a  slight  initial 
success.  Meanwhile,  the  Spanish  leader  Menen- 
dez  had  taken  Fort  Caroline,  on  the  Saint  John's 
River,  by  rapid  and  skillful  tactics.  Over  one 
hundred  of  the  garrison  were  murdered  by  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  others  of  the  French  forces 
who  later  fell  into  the  hands  of  Menendez.  Ri- 
baut  traveling  toward  the  settlement  was  met  by 
Menendez,  and  with  most  of  his  party  surren- 
dered unconditionally.  All  but  a  few  were  put  to 
death,  Ribaut  himself  meeting  his  fate  bravely. 
Consult:  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America,  vol.  ii.  (Boston,  1886)  ;  Parkman, 
Pioneer  a  of  France  in  the  New  World  (ib.,  1885) ; 
Gaffard,  La  Floride  francaise  (Paris,  1875). 

BIB'BECK,  Otto  (1827-98).  A  German  clas- 
sical philologist.  He  was  born  in  Erfurt,  studied 
in  Berlin  under  Lachmann,  Bttckh,  and  Bopp 
(1845),  and  in  Bonn  under  Welcker,  the  'last 
Hellene,'  and  with  Ritschl,  whose  critical  method 
he  so  closely  followed.  After  receiving  his  degree 
in  Berlin  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  a  year. 
In  1853  he  became  a  member  of  Bttckn's  seminar 
at  Berlin,  and  from  1854  to  1877  taught  succes- 
sively at  Elberfeld,  Bern,  Basel,  Kiel,  and  Hei- 
delberg. He  became  Ritschl's  successor  at 
Leipzig  in  1877.  Ribbeck's  peculiar  prov- 
ince was  Latin  poetry,  and  his  great 
fame  was  as  a  bold  textual  critic.  Besides  many 
contributions  to  the  Rheinisches  Museum,  of 
which  he  became  an  editor  in  1876,  his  more 
typical  works  are  the  valuable  collection  of  Latin 
comic  and  tragic  fragments  (1852-55;  enlarged 
1871-73;  3d  ed.  1897-98)  ;  the  text  of  Juvenal 
(1859),  which  is  very  radically  reconstructed  on 
the  general  principles  of  his  essay,  Der  echte  und 
uneckte  Juvenal  (1865),  in  which  Ribbeck  held 
satires  1-9  and  11  as  original  and  all  else  of  the 
textus  receptus  late  additions;  the  great  text  of 
Vergil  (1859-62;  prolegomena  1866),  based  on  a 
minute  study  of  the  interrelations  and  history  of 
the  manuscripts,  but  marred  by  a  subjective  and 
fanciful,  if  brilliant,  criticism,  which  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Horace  of  1869;  and  an  edition 
of  Plautus's  Miles  Oloriosus  (1881).  But  his 
most  valuable  works  were  the  Oeschichte  der 
romischen  Dichtung  (1889-92;  2d  ed.  1897- 
1900)  and  the  masterly  Life  of  Ritschl  (1879- 
81).  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  his  series 
of  classical  character  sketches,  Alazon  (1882), 
Kolax  (1883),  and  Agroikos  (1885),  patterned 
somewhat  on  Theophrastus. 

BIBBED  VAULTING.  A  form  of  arched 
vaulting  in  which  the  masonry  of  the  vault  is 
sustained  by  ribs,  which  form  a  sort  of  skeleton, 
upon  which  the  concave  surfaces  forming  the 
shell  of  the  vault  rest.  The  ribbed  vault  is  a 
development  of  the  quadripartite  groined  vault, 
in  which  the  groins  are  strengthened  by  means  of 
ribs  of  masonry,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  the 
concave  surfaces  of  the  vault  are  independent 
structures,  transmitting  the  thrust  to  the  ribs. 
(See  Gboined  Vaulting.)  For  the  different 
varieties  of  Ribbed  Vaulting,  see  Vault.  It  is 
the  basal  unit  of  Gothic  architecture,  under 
which  title  its  development  is  fully  discussed. 

RIBBON.    See  Silk. 

BIBBON    (OF.    riban,    ruban,    rubant,    Fr. 

ruban;  perhaps  connected  with  Ir.  ribin,  ribbon, 

Welsh  rhibin,  streak,  Gael,  rib,  hair,  rag).     In 

•heraldry    (q.v.),  a  diminutive  of  the  ordinary 

called  the  bend. 


BLBBON-FISH.  (1)  Any  of  a  variety  of 
pelagic  fishes  characterized  by  a  much  elongated 
and  compressed  body,  especially  those  of  the  sub- 
order Taeniostomi,  including  three  families,  rep- 
resented by  very  few  species.  They  are  of  very 
delicate  structure,  with  naked  and  silvery  skin,  a 
long  dorsal  fin  often  uniting  with  the  tail-fin,  a 
small  mouth,  and  a  protractile  snout.  They  are 
widely  distributed  from  polar  to  tropical  seas, 
but  are  nowhere  found  in  abundance,  being  deep- 
sea  fishes,  and  mere  occasional  visitants  of  the 
coasts.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  their  frame, 
perfect  specimens  are  seldom  obtained.  Speci- 
mens 20  feet  long  with  a  depth  of  12  inches  and 
a  thickness  of  only  an  inch  or  two  have  been 
taken.    See  Oarfish. 

(2)  One  of  the  roncadors  (q.v.)  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  West  Indies,  Eques  lanceolatus.     Its 


gulf  bibbok-fibh  (Eques  J&nceolatus). 

generic  name  fe  due  to  the  long  dorsal  spines,  sug- 
gesting a  rider;  and  its  common  name  to  black- 
ish-brown bands  which  curiously  ornament  its 
yellowish-gray  body. 

BIBBON  GRASS.    See  Canabt  Grass. 

BIBBONISM.  The  name  given  to  a  move- 
ment which  originated  in  Ireland  about  1808,  and 
took  the  form  of  secret  associations  of  Catholics 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the 
activity  of  the  Orangemen  (q.v.),  and  known  as 
Ribbon  societies.  The  name  was  derived  from 
the  green  ribbon  which  was  the  badge  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  societies  appeared  chiefly  in 
Armagh,  Down,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh, 
and  seem  never  to  have  gained  a  footing  in  the 
purely  Catholic  counties.  The  members  of  the 
Ribbon  societies  belonged  almost  exclusively  to 
the  poorest  classes,  and  the  religious  purposes 
of  the  organization  soon  became  merged  with  so- 
cial and  agrarian.  The  Catholic  clergy  seem 
consistently  to  have  opposed  the  movement. 

BIBBON  SNAKE.  One  of  the  American 
garter-Bnakes  (Eutcenia  saurita)  common  from 
Massachusetts  to  Louisiana,  but  rare  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.    It  is  a  light  chocolate  brown  above, 

with  three  yellow  stripes  and  greenish  below. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  its  habits  is  its  fondness 
for  water.  Two  closely  similar  species  are 
Eutcenia  Sackenii  of  Florida,  which  is  clear  olive 
with  straw-colored  stripes;  and"  Eutcenia  prow- 
ima,  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Texas,  which 
is  blackish  brown,  with  dull  yellow  stripes.  See 
Garter-Snake. 

BIBEIBO,  rfc-b&'ro,  Bernardim  (c.1486- 
c.1550).  A  Portuguese  poet,  born  at  Torrfto,  in 
the  Province  of  Alemtejo.  There  is  little  posi- 
tive information  about  this  poet.  He  was  a  gen- 
tlemen of  the  chamber  at  the  Portuguese  Court 

for  several  years,  and  there  had  an  unfortunate 
love  affair  with  a  relative  of  the  King,  who  is 
sa id  by  some  to  have  been  Donna  Joana  de  Vil- 
hena.     His  best  known  work    is    the    pastoral 
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romance  Menina  e  M oca  (1554),  the  correct  title  the    Shepherds"    (1650),    in   the   Louvre;    the 

of  which  is  8audede8  or  Tristezas.    It  introduces  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Lawrence/'  in  the  Vatican; 

his  own  love  affair  and  a  number  of  the  person-  a  "Pieta"  in  the  National  Gallery,  London;  and 

ages  of  the  Portuguese  Court.     Although  very  "Saint  Mary  of  Egypt  Praying  at  Her  Grave" 

obscure  and  confused  as  to  plot,  it  contains  pas-  (1641),  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  of  exceptional 

sages  of  descriptive  beauty.     The  Obraa  de  Ber-  charm  in  the  expression  of  the  head.     Of  the 

nardim  Ribeiro  were  published  in  1645,  1785,  and  fifty  pictures  in  the  Madrid  Museum,  the  best 

1852.     The  best  modern  edition  is  that  of  Dom  are:  "Jacob's  Dream;"  "The  Immaculate  Concep- 

Jose  Pessanha,  the  Menina  e  Moca  with  a  Pre-  tion;"    "Isaac    Blessing    Jacob;"    "Magdalen;" 

facio    (1891).  "Saint  Rochus;"  "Prometheus;"  and  "The  Blind 

BIBBIBO-PBBBBIBA,  far-ra/6-ra,  Thomas  Sculptor  of  Gambazo."    Of  singular  interest  is  a 

Antonio   (1831-1901).     A  Portuguese  poet  and  half -figure  of  "Homer,  as  Improviser  with  the 

statesman,  born  at  Parada  de  Gonta,  and  edu-  Violin,"   in  the  Turin  Gallery,   and  his  latest 

cated  for  the  bar  at  Coimbra.     In  1870  he  be-  work>    the    "Saint    Sebastian"     (1651),    in   the 

came  secretary  general  of  the  Portuguese  colo-  Museum  of  Naples.     Of  his  twenty-six  etchings 

nies.    He  received  the  Colonial  portfolio  in  1878,  th*  best-known  are  "The  Drunken  Silenus  with 

that  of  the  Interior  in  1881,  in  1885  and  in  1890  Satyrs"  (1628),  the  equestrian  portrait  of  "Don 

was  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  in  1895  and  Juan  d'Austria"  (1648),  two  of  "Saint  Jerome," 

1896  served  as  Minister  to  Brazil.     In  prose  he  an<*  "Satyr  Scourged  by  Cupid."    Consult:  Ber- 

wrote  for  the  press  and  published  two  volumes  of  mudez,     Diccionario     hist&rico     .     .     .    de    las 

travels,  but  he  was  best  known  as  a  poet,  with  oeUaa  arte*,  iv.    (Madrid,  1800)   Eisenmann,  in 

a  typically  Portuguese  languor  and  grace,  but  Dohme,  Kunat  und  Kunatler  It  aliens,  iii.  (Leip- 

much    patriotism    withal,    as    in    Diaaonanciae  **&  18™) ;  Woermann,  in  Zeitachrift  fur  bUdende 

(1891).      Earlier  poems  are:    Sons  que  poaaam  Kunat  (ib.,  1890) ;  and  Diccionario  encicloptdioo 

(1854)   and  Vesper  as   (1858),  both  lyric  collec-  hiapano-americano,  xvii.    (Barcelona,  1895). 
tions;  Don  Jaime   (1861;  6th  ed.  1880),  a  na-        BLBHTTS    (Skt.  rbhu,  dexterous,  from  rabh, 

tional  epic;    and  Delfina  do  mal  (1868;  revised  Gk.   lapp&veiv,  latnbanein,   to    take;    ultimately 

1881),  a  narrative.  connected  with  Ger.  Alp,  AS.  alf,  Eng.  elf).    In 

BIBEBA,    re-Bft/ra,    Jusefe    de,    called    Lo  ^edic  myology,  a  group  of   divine  artificers. 

S*AGNOLEnxi  (1588-1666).    An  historical  painter  ^  a™  ™*p7  th™   m  »«"*«%  and  were 

and    etcher,    Spanish    by    birth*  and    training,  °W^  moitob.    They  are  closely  associated 

but     one     of     the     leading     masters     of     the  wi&Ipdi*.  and  also  with  Savitar,  the  sun,  white 

Neapolitan     school     and     ?he     greatest     color-  ™  *¥"  aP^*™"*  *hev  a™  W»  **«*>*!* 

ist     of     Italy     in     the     seventeenth     century.  nde  m  •  *right  <»r  draw»  **  fat  steeds.    They 

He    was    bofn    at    Jativa,    Province    of    Va-  are  most  frequentlv  mentioned  aa  the  artisans 

lencia,  January   12,   1558.     First  instructed  by  of  «»  gods,    the  physical  baais  of  the  divine  as- 

Ribalta  at  Valencia,   he   received  most  of  his  P***  <*  *he  **""»  18u  doubtful.     Some  scholars 

training  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  regard  them  as  the  three  seasons  which  are  at 

Italy.    He  studied  after  the  works  of  the  great  a  standstill  during  the  twelve  days  of  the  winter 

masters  in  Rome,  then  especially  after  Corilggio  8°!^lce-    Consult:  Nfeve,  Esaataur  le  my the  dea 

and  the  Venetians,  from  whom  he  derived  his  ri-  «t6*a©M   ( P^n«9  1847);  Marfcnell,  F0A0  Jfy- 

vacity  of  color.     He  formed  his  style,  however,  tholop  {StT^buTs,  1897);  Ryder,  Die  Rbhu  a 

chiefly  after  Caravaggio,  of  whom  he  seems  to  fW  W»»»  (Gttterslon,  1901). 
have  been  an  independent  follower,  rather  than        BIBOT,  r6W,  Augustin  Theodule    (1823- 

a  direct  pupil.     After  years  of  vicissitude,  he  91 ) .    A  French  genre  and  portrait  painter  of  the 

settled  at  Naples,  where  he  secured  a  patron  in  realistic    school,    born    at    Saint-Nicolas-d'Attes 

the  rich  picture  dealer  Cortese,  whose  daughter  (Eure).       He    first    painted     mirror    frames, 

he  married.    Like  Caravaggio's  pictures  Ribera's  and    then    worked    for    a    while    under    Glaize 

exhibit  a  wild,  extravagant  fancy,  but  great  vigor,  and     studied     Chardin     and     the     Dutch    and 

and,    although    imbued    with    the    darkness    of  Spanish  masters   in   the    Louvre.       He    began 

shadow  masses  peculiar  to  the  Neapolitan  "Tene-  his  exhibits  at  the  Salon  by  a  series  of  still- 

brosi"   (Darklings),  they  show  a  much  finer  in-  life  pictures  and  kitchen  scenes,  painted  broadly 

stinct  of  the  chiaroscuro.    He  delights  in  scenes  with  strong  Rembrandt-like  effects  of  light  and 

of  horror,  such  as  tortures  and  martyrdoms  of  shade.     These  include  "Cooks  at  Dinner  Time" 

all    kinds,    but   occasionally   shows   also    poetic  (1861),  and  "Chickens  Roasting"   (1861).    His 

charm    and    was    the    first    to    combine    real-  "Saint  Sebastian"   (1861)   showed  his  powerful, 

ism    with    the    Roman    Catholic    spirit.      He  if  somewhat  coarse,  talent,  in  another  manner, 

painted  numerous  heads  and  half-figures  of  her-  This  picture,  with  "The  Good  Samaritan,"  and 

mits,  saints,  and  philosophers  with  great  anatom-  "Jesus  in  the  Temple,"  is  in  the  Luxembourg, 

ical  exactness.     Especially  good  are  his  various  His   later  works   were   mainly   portrait  heads, 

representations    of    the    "Martyrdom    of    Saint  chiefly  of  old  people,  which  are  wonderful  studies 

Bartholomew,"   examples   of  which   are   in  the  of  wrinkled  flesh  and  startling  expression.    He 

museums  of  Madrid,  Berlin,  and  Dresden.  Among  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor.     Con- 

his  finest  paintings  are  the  "Immaculate  Concep-  *ult  Muther,   The  Hiatory  of  Modern  Painting 

tion"   (1635),  in  the  Convent  of  the  Augustine  (New  York,  1896). 

Recollets  at  Salamanca,  excelling  in  splendor  of        BIBOT,  Alexandre  Feux  Joseph  (1842—). 

color  and  light  and  in  the  charm  of  the  Virgin's  A  French  statesman,  born  in  Saint  Omer  (Pas  de 

figure   the    representations    of   this    subject   by  Calais),   and   educated   for  the   law   in   Paris. 

Murillo,  Guido  Reni,  and  Rubens;  the  "Descent  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Socfcte"  de 

from  the  Cross"  (1637),  admirable  for  its  delin-  Legislation  Comparer,  was  for  two  years  (1875- 

eation  of  pain,  and  "Communion  of  the  Apostles,"  77)  at  the  head  of  a  department  in  the  Ministry 

both  in  San  Martino,  Naples;  the  "Adoration  of  of  Justice,  and  in  1878  was  elected  a  Deputy. 
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He  became  a  member  of  the  Left  Centre,  defended  wealth  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five  years  of 

Dufaure's  policy,  and  in  his  general  conserva-  age.     It  was  about  this  time  that  he  was  at- 

tism  was  especially  prominent  as  opposed  to  the  tracted  to  the  works  of  Adam  Smith,  and  he  be- 

colonial  policy  of  the  Ferry  Cabinet.    In  1890  he  gan  to  devote  himself  to  economic  studies,  though 

became  foreign  Minister  in  Freycinet's  Cabinet,  he  did  not  wholly  withdraw  from  business  life 

a  portfolio  which  he  also  held  under  Loubet.  until   1818.     His  first  publication  on  economic 

From  December   1892  to   March   1893,  he  was  studies   was   a   pamphlet   issued   in    1809,   and 

president  of  the  Cabinet,  and  on  Faure's  election,  entitled  The  High  Prioe  of  Bullion  a  Proof  of  the 

in  1895,  was  again  called  to  form  a  Cabinet,  which  Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes,    This  work  created 

did  not  last  the  year  out.     After  Fashoda,  Ribot  considerable  stir,  and  received,  as  it  were,  official 

again  urged  his  conservative  colonial  policy  of  confirmation  in  the  famous  Report  of  the  Bullion 

Erudent  waiting.    In  the  Dreyfus  affair,  although  Committee  in   1811,   in  the  drafting  of  which 

e  had  previously  urged  all  possible  publicity,  he  Ricardo  is  reported  to  have  had  great  influence, 

successfully  opposed  the  prosecution  of  Mercier.  A  series  of  pamphlets  on  financial  subjects  fol- 

Ribot  made  a  special  study  of  English  politics,  lowed  this  first  venture,  and  in  1817  appeared 

and  in  1866  wrote  a  Biographie  de  Lord  Erskine.  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Tawa- 

RIBOT,    Theodule    Abmand    (1839-).      A  *ion    on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests      In >  1819 

■c  *™*w~>  ,,     •  a     tt  "CM*J,M**        Vl  rT  •  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  while  his 

French. Psychologist.    He  was  born  at  G««W>mp.  diffidence  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  notable 

December  18,  1839,  and  was  educated  at  the  Lycee  "XT  tr^mtained  there  a  hitrh  authority 

de  Saint  Brieure  and  at  the  Ecole  Nonnale,  Paris,  g£^  *™ ^SSLta?  to  nnan£  anTK 

where  he  graduated  in  1862,  and  whence  he  re-  ;£""  *i, \\-    A1<X\*  ^^^  ^^ 

ceived  a  doctor's  degree  in  1875.    After  teaching  t10*  until  nis  aeatn. 

for  several  years  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ricardo  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon 
various  lyc<fes,  he  came  to  Paris  iid  turned  to  economic  thoJ«5*  *"*}  *?7  °£er  of.  *he  6Mlwp 
the  investigation  of  experimental  and  physiologi-  writers  except  Adam  Smith.  His  writings  cover 
cal  psychology  in  the  histological  and  physiologi-  the  fields  of  abstract  theory  currency,  taxation, 
cal  laboratories  and  at  the  clinics  of  the  insane  and  protection,  m  each  of  which  he  contributed 
asylums.  In  1876  he  founded  the  Revue  philoso-  ^eh  th^  was  of  Permanent  value.  In  economic 
phique,  of  which  he  became  the  editor.  In  1885  theory  his  name  is  associated  with  the  law  of 
he  was  given  charge  of  a  course  in  experimental  rent  (*▼•)»  which  he  did  not  originate,  but  ex- 
psychology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1888  was  pounded  so  forcibly  that  it  became  generally 
called  to  the  chair  of  experimental  and  compara-  known  through  his  works ;  the  so-called  "iron  law 
tive  psychology  in  the  College  of  France.  Ribot  of  wa8? ?>  that  wages  m  the  long  run  cannot 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  recent  develop-  ?»»•*  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  for  which  he 
ment  of  psychology  in  France,  adopting  the  best  !f»  .?°weTer\  ?°  more  sponsible  than  Adam 
methods  of  both  the  German  an<f  the  English  Sm?tb;  the  labor  theory  of  value,  according  to 
psychologists,  while  at  the  same  time  his  work  whlcl>  commodities  tend  to  exchange  in  propor- 
has  been  characteristically  French  in  breadth  of  turn  to  the  quantity  of  labor  that  has  been  ex- 
view.  Especially  valuable  have'been  his  psycho-  Pe.nded  upon  them.  None  of  these  theories  re- 
pathological  studies  and  the  analytical  and  com-  °?^e8  unqualified  acceptance  at  tiie  present  day, 
parative  treatment  of  distinctive  types  or  fields  although  existing  theories  have  been  profoundly 
of  mental  phenomena  in  his  later  books.  Best  influenced  by  them.  His  writings  on  taxation 
known  are  La  psychologic  anglaise  contempo-  avre  abstract,  and  throw  considerable  light  upon 
raine  (1870;  trans.,  London,  1873);  Uhertditt  the  problems  of  incidence  of  taxes.  The  most 
psychologique  (1873,  5th  ed.  1889;  trans.,  Lon-  complete  part  of  his  work  is  his  discussion  of 
don,  1875) ;  Philosophic  de  Schopenhauer  (1874;  currency.  His  is  the  first  adequate  and  clear 
7th  ed.  1896) ;  Psychologic  allemande  contempo-  statement  ofthe  quantity  theory  of  money.  (See 
raine  (1879,  13th  ed.  1898;  trans.,  New  York,  Money.)  The  doctrine  of  comparative  costs 
1886) ;  Les  maladies  de  la  memoire  (1881,  13th  <«•  Intkbnationai,  Trade)  is  one  of  his  most 
ed.  1898;  trans.,  International  Scientific  Series,  important  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  mter- 
xli.,  New  York,  1882) ;  Les  maladies  de  la  do-  national  trade. 

lonte*  (1883),  14th  ed.  1899;  trans.,  New  York,        In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text, 

1884) ;  Les  maladies  de  la  personnalitS   (1885,  he  was  author  of  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  on 

8th  ed.   1899;   trans.,  Chicago,   1895);  La  psy-  taxation,  currency,  and  protection,  and  of  numer- 

chologie  de  V attention  ( 1889,  3d  ed.  1897 ;  trans.,  ous  controversial  letters  to  Malthus,  J.  B.  Say, 

Chicago,     1896) ;     Psychologic    des    sentiments  McCulloch,  and  other  economists. 
(1896,    3d    ed.    1899;    trans.,    London,    1897);        RICASOU,      rt-ka'z6-te,      Bethno,      Baron 

devolution  des   id4es  generales    (1897;    trans.,  (1809-80).    An  Italian  statesman,  born  at  Flor- 

Chicago,  1899) ;  Essai  sur  Vimagination  creatrice  ence#    He  waB  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  Lom- 

(1900).  bard  family,  studied  at  Pisa  and  Florence,  and 

RICARDO,.  rt-karMd,  David  (1772-1823).  An  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life  on  his  estate 
eminent  English  political  economist,  born  in  devoted  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  on  which  sub- 
London.  His  father,  a  Jew  from  Holland,  ject  he  wrote  a  number  of  useful  works.  In 
gave  him  an  education  in  a  commercial  school  1847  he  appeared  in  politics  as  a  leader  of  the 
in  that  country.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  Moderate  Liberals  and  an  advocate  of  Italian 
Ricardo  left  school  to  engage  in  his  father's  unity,  and  was  elected  Mayor  of  Florence.  In 
business  on  the  stock  exchange,  for  which  he  1849  as  a  member  of  the  executive  commission 
showed  remarkable  aptitude.  At  nineteen  he  he  was  instrumental  in  recalling  the  Grand  Duke 
entered  the  Church  of  England  and  was  re-  Leopold,  trusting  to  the  constitutional  promises 
nounced  by  his  father.  Thrown  upon  the  world  given  by  the  latter.  Leopold  returned  ac- 
without  resources,  he  set  up  as  a  broker,  with  companied  by  the  Austrians,  and  Ricasoli,  indifl- 
such  success  that  he  was  reckoned  a  man  of  nant  at  this  treachery,  retired  into  private  lire. 
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In  1859  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  liberal  several  works  in  Chinese  which  attracted  the  at- 

movement  in  Tuscany,  and  after  the  flight  of  the  tention  of  Chinese  literati  by  the  purity  of  their 

Grand  Duke  was  made  dictator  (August  1).    In  style.    He  resolved  to  make*  his  way  to  Peking, 

this  office  he  exerted  himself  for  the  union  of  and  in  the  dress  of  a  Chinese  scholar  succeeded  in 

Tuscany  with  Sardinia.     His  firmness  strength-  reaching  Nanking  ( 1595 ),  but  was  not  allowed  to 

ened  the  hands  of  Cavour  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  remain  long.     Later  he  wrote  a  series  of  didactic 

and  on  the  20th  of  March,  I860,  he  was  able  to  works  in  Chinese,  one  a  Dialogue  of  Friendship,  in 

announce  to  the  Tuscan  assembly  that  its  work  imitation  of  Cicero,  which  so  pleased  the  Chinese 

was  done.    In  the  same  month  he  was  made  Gov-  mandarins  that  he  obtained  the  permission  to  so 

ernor-General  of  Tuscany.  On  the  death  of  Cavour  to  Peking.    He  presented  to  the  Emperor  a  tele- 

(June,  1861)  Ricasoli  was  called  to  the  head  of  scope    and    various    astronomical    instruments, 

the  Ministry.     His  Cabinet,  however,  could  not  which  were  still  in  the  palace  when  the  Allies 

withstand  the  Radical  assault,  and  he  resigned  in  forced  an  entrance  in  1900.     After  this  he  was 

March,   1862.     He  returned  to  power  in  June,  allowed  to  reside  at  Nanking.     In  1601  he  ob- 

1866,  and  retired  in  April  of  the  following  year,  tained  permission  to  build  a  church  and  found  a 

when  he  was  succeeded  by  Ratazzi.    Consult  his  mission  in  Peking  itself.  Before  long  his  mathe- 

Lettere  e  documents    (10   vols.,   Florence,    1888-  matical  teaching  and  classical  Chinese  style  ob- 

95);    Ongaro,  Bettino  Ricasoli    (Turin,    1861);  tained   for   him   great   prestige.     He   became  a 

Pas8erini,    Oenealogia   e   storia   della   Famiglia  special  favorite  of  the  Emperor,  and  through  his 

Ricasoli  (Florence,  1861).  influence   Christianity   was   introduced  into  the 

.,.---     ,,,  ,  .    ~,  ,,«««  „»v       a     xx  i  principal  cities  of  China.    There  is  an  important 

RICCI,  rlt'che,  Federigo  (1809-77).    ^  Ital-  £ork  £     him  which  stains  a  number  of  valu- 

lan  dramatic  composer,  born  m  Naples.     He  was  able  observations  on  the  geography  and  history 

educated  in  music  at  the  Conservatory  of  San  Se-  of  c^^    His  book  0n  The  Nature  of  0odt  writ- 

bastiano,    after    which    he    followed    his    older  ten  in  Chinese,  has  been  admitted  into  the  nuni- 

brother  to  Rome.     His  first  great  success  was  ber  of  Chinese  classics.     Consult  biographies  by 

won    by    the    opera    La    prizione    d'Edimburgo  Sainte-Foi    (Paris,    1859)    and    Werfer   2d  ed., 

(1837),  which  was  followed  by  the  scarcely  less  Regensburg    1870) 

successful    Vn  duello   sotto   Richelieu    (1839);         MCCI>  ^p,^  DE  (1741.1810).    An  Italian 

Michelangelo   e  Rolla    ( 1841 )  ;    and   Corrado   cT  - .  ^ 7* *   m  _  n  a  •    a 

AltamurZ,    In  1863  he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg  ^PJ^SL  ■*„£ °2£  «_?,,  ™"£fi£  £ 

««  ;naM^4-rv.  «*  +u~  «^««i  *.iA»aAa  ;«  4-u«  rru„n4.°  priest  in  17oo.    ror  some  time  he  was  auditor  to 

as  inspector  of  the >  vocal  classes  in  the  Theatre  £he  p       j  Nuncio    t  Florence    and  in  1780  Wtt9 

School,  and  about  1870  left  that  city  to  supenn-  ^  Bish      of  pi8toja  and  Prata    He  at. 

tend  personally  his  own  musical  productions  m  ^^   ^    ^{^    ^in    reform8    in   the 

Pans.    One .or  two .of  his  operas  had  been  trans-  Chl£ch    but  ^       h   he   wafl   supported  by  the 

lated  and  adapted  for  the  French  stage,  and  their  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  brother  of  Emperor  Joseph 

success  led  him  to  bid  for  French  favor  with  the  n     and  hig  refo^rm  measure8  were  Approved  by 

more  ambitious  operas  Docteur  Rose  (1872),  and  the  dioce8an  synod  of  Pistoja  in   1786,  he  was 

Ch%  duravince     He  was  disappointed,  however,  opposed  at  the  general  Tuscan   Svnod,  held  at 

and  in  1876  returned  to  Italy.     Additional  com-  Florence  in  1787.     When  Leopold  left  Tuscany, 

positions   included   masses,   cantatas,   songs,   as  Ricci  was  forced  by  the  anger  of  the  populace  to 

well  as  several  other  operas.     He  died  at  Cone-  flee  froTO  Pfctoja  (April,  1790),  and  he  formally 

guano.  renounced  his  episcopal  dignity  in  June,  1791. 

RICCI,  Luioi  (1805-59).    An  Italian  dramatic  Consult  his  Life  by  Potter  (Brussels,  1825),  and 

composer.    He  was  born  in  Naples,  and,  like  his  his  autobiography,  Memorie  (Florence,  1865). 
brother  Federigo,  was  educated  at  the  Conserva-        RICCI,.  Sebastiano  (1659-1734).    An  Italian 

tory  of  San  Sebastiano,  Naples.     He  composed  painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  Cividale 

several  very  successful  operas  which  he  presented  di  Belluno.    He  was  a  pupil  in  Venice  of  Cervelli, 

in  rapid  succession,  and  in  1836  became  maestro  with  whom  he  painted  in  Milan,  Bologna,  and 

di  capella  at  the  Cathedral  of  Triest,  and  vocal  Venice.    Afterwards  he  visited  Austria  and  Eng- 

director  of  the  city  theatre.    After  this  much  of  land,  where  he  remained  ten  years.     His  works 

his   work   was   done    in   collaboration   with   his  in  England  include  the  decorations  of  the  chapel 

brother  until  1859,  when  he  was  stricken  with  at  Bulstrode  for  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of  the 

disease  of  the  brain,  and  after  confinement  in  the  hall    at    Burlington    House,    and    those   in   the 

Prague  asylum  died  there.     He  wrote  about  30  chapel  of  Chelsea  Hospital.     "The  Continence  of 

operas,  of  which  perhaps  La  festa  di  Piedigrotta  Scipio,"  and  "The  Dinner  at  Simon's  House/'  two 

(1852)  and  II  diavolo  a  quattro  (1859),  written  of  his  best  productions,  are  at  Hampton  Court, 

jointly  with  his  brother,  are  among  the  best.    His  He  executed   a   large  number   of   works  distin- 

masterpiece,  however,  was  Crispino  e  la  Comare  guished  for  vivacity  of  conception,  grace  of  form, 

(1850),  one  of  the  best  comic  operas  of  Italy  and  fine  color. 

and  the  only  one  still  performed  outside  of  it.        RICCIARDELLI,     rlt/char-dell6,    Daioele. 

Other  compositions  include  masses,  sacred  and  See  Voltebra,  Daniele  da. 
secular  songs,  and  duets.  BICCIO,  David.     See  Rizzio. 

RICCI,  Matteo  (1553-1610).  The  founder  of  BICCIO,  rft'cha,  Domenico,  called  Bbusa- 
the  Jesuit  missions  in  China,  and  a  celebrated  sobci  (1494-1567).  An  Italian  painter  of  the 
astronomer,  born  at  Macerata,  Italy.  After  Venetian  school,  born  in  Verona.  He  was  the 
studying  law  at  Rome  he  entered  the  Society  of  pupil  of  Caroto,  but  was  strongly  influenced  by 
Jesus  in  1571.  In  1577,  while  still  a  scholastic,  Giorgione  and  Titian.  Most  of  his  works,  chief- 
he  went  on  the  mission  to  India.  There  he  was  ly  frescoes,  are  to  be  found  in  his  native  city, 
ordained,  and  because  of  his  ability  in  Eastern  Those  which  depict  mythological  subjects  are 
languages,  especially  in  Chinese,  selected  to  better  than  his  purely  religious  pieces.  He 
found  the   mission   in   China.     Ricci   published  painted  the  facade  of  the  Casa  Murari,  now  al- 
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most  destroyed,  and  "The  Entry  of  Clement  VII,.  carefully  weeded,  although  often  so  wet  that  the 
and  Charles  V.  into  Bologna,"  in  the  Palazzo  workmen  may  sink  to  their  knees. 
Ridolfi.  This  last,  his  most  celebrated  work,  is  The  origin  of  the  regular  production  of  rice  in 
notable  for  the  dramatic  expression  of  the  fig-  America  is  referred  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
ures  and  its  fine  color.  Domenico's  son  Felice  seventeenth  century,  when  a  vessel  from  Madagas- 
(1540-1605),  also  called  Bbusasorci,  studied  car  is  said  to  have  brought  a  sack  of  the  grain  to 
under  Ligozzi  in  Florence.  A  number  of  his  Charleston,  S.  C.  This  yielded  well,  the  culture 
religious  paintings  are  in  the  Verona  churches,  spread,  and  eventually  rice  became  the  staple 
and  there  is  a  "Holy  Family"  by  him,  in  the  product  of  that  State,  until  the  War  of  the  Re- 
Louvre.  His  style  is  refined,  and  his  coloring  bellion  checked  it.  The  mode  of  cultivation  best 
rich  and  pleasing.  adapted  to  the  plant  in  South  Carolina  has  been 

BICCOBONl,    rik'k«-bCn«,   Lodovico,   called  fo™d  *S>be1by<,irrigaV°la^  lltfl^^X 

Lklio    1677-1753).      An    Italian    dramaturgic,  ?*ere  *»  land  ™s.  fonwrjy  overflowed  by  the 

T~"   .  \V  a  t     iann  u     u.« ji.„^*»-  tides.    The  cultivation  of  nee  spread  rapidly  to 

born  at  Modena.     In  1609  he  became  director  f    he  Baatitm  state     b£t  o{  la£    ^ 

of  a  company  of  players,  by  whose  aid  he >did  l^^  and  Texa8  have  be^n  the  m08t  ^g. 

away   with   the   traditional    Italian   comedy   of  .  ,  .     •.    ^,,u.  r-*.  „     rpv^  n„ai„i^a  ^*  +1^  .^..4.1, 

masL,  and  presented  the  Pastor  fido  and  other  £■£*■  <g*  {£  ^tJtolTS^  ^bTSfl 

dramas  of  importance.     Opposition  to  him   at  ^^^J?       1! .     f.        ,aXe  P  r^,_.  ;a  T£? 

Venice  and  in  the  Lombard  towns  caused  him  to  m***°  the  ^vatioji  of  rice.    The  land  is  irri- 

withdraw  to  Paris,  where  from  1716  to  1729  he  «***  b{  P™P"W  wate rfrom  riv e rs  and  wells  and 

conducted  an   Italian   theatre   in   the  Hotel  de  ~  regulated  as  to  permit  of  the  use  of  machinery 

Bourgogne.     He  returned  thence  after  a  brief  af  "J1™™*  ot**T  T*1 li^"^*!?116  *TT\5 

residence  at  Parma  ( 1729-31 ) .    His  publications  P1?*"*'  Jff™™^  and  T0}l*d>  ™d  th?  ^  Plantf 

include  the  Histoire  du  tteatre  italien T  (1728-31).  with  drills.    The  ground  is  allowed  to  dry  suf- 
ficiently at  harvest  time  to  enable  the  use  of 

BICCOBONl,    Marie    Jeanne    Labobas    de  binders   and  the  grain   is  afterwards  threshed 

Mezieres  (1714-92).    A  French  novelist,  daugh-  with  steam  threshers.    It  is  also  grown  on  low- 

ter-in-law  of  the  preceding.     She  was  born  in  lands  subject  to  overflow  from  the  river,  with  due 

Paris.     She  wrote  the  once  popular  novels  of  precautions  against  a  possible  crevasse.  The  water 

society,  Histoire  du  marquis  de  CrScy;  Lettres  de  is  conveyed  by  ditches  and  laterals,  and  is  alter- 

milady  Catesby;  Ernestine,  etc.,  but  she  is  best  nately  turned  on  and  drained  off,  as  the  condition 

known  as  the  continuator  of  Marianna,  by  Mari-  of   the   plants'   progress   may   demand.     When 

vaux  (q.v.).  mature  the  water  is  drained  off,  the  grain  cut 

BICE  (OF.  rw,  Fr.  riz,  from  ML.  orysum,  Lat.  and  le»  to_ dr7'    **£"  thre?inf'  U  *  wi*?°™d 

oryza,  from  Gk.  op^a,  oryza  oPH^,oryzonf  rice;  and    Plac^  *»    ■***    ready    for   the   mill    or 

connected  with  Afghan  vrizi,  Skt.  vrihi,  rice).  A  mar^«  J\e  'upland'  rice  is  dry-cultivated  and 

genus  of  grasses  of  which  the  only  important  »  claimed  by  some  planters  to  be  better  than 

species  is  the  common  rice  {Oryzo  sativa) ,  one  of  Jhe  *owl?nd^  Ifc  »  ^own  uPpn  bl8h  and  dry 

the  most  useful  and  extensively  cultivated  grains,  lan£  **d>  after  the  manner  of  other  gram,  the 

supplying  the  principal  food  of  one-half  of  the  ?*}*  w  n?t  *?  8ener?u?  a?  <>*  the  lowland.    The 

human  race.    It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  mi1  mS  of  ™e  consists  in  removing  the  outer 

native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  has  spread  to  all  *U8£  or  *»*•.   ^rom  ,th?  t1hJr.eshe,r^he  rM*  M  8ent 

quarters  of  the  globe,  wherever  the  conditions  of  £  ^e  mills  m  barrels  holding  162  pounds  each, 

warmth  and  moisture  are  suitable.    It  is  adapted  Jjom  th*8  quantity  of  rough  rice,  the  mills  secure 

to  subtropical  climates,  rather  than  tropical  or  96  P°undB  °f  clean  /"*>  8  pounds  of  polish,  80 

cold  temperatures.     Rice  is  an  annual,  varying  P?™°W  bran,  and  29  pounds  of  waste     The 

from  two  to  five  feet  in  height.     The  seed  or  «ce  polish  and  rice  bran  are  mixed  and  sold  as  a 

grain  grows  on  little  separate  stalks,  springing  feeding  stuff  under  the  name  of  rice  feed  or  rice 

from  the  main  stalk;  and  the  whole  appearance  m1eaLJ  U  >s  v«jy  nutritious  and  is  largely  em- 

of  the  plant,  when  the  grain  is  ripe,  may  be  said  Ployed  ^  a  food  for  pigs.  ^ 

to  be  intermediate  between  that  of  barley  and  1QJnhe  production  of  rice  m  the  United  States  in 

oats.     Rice   requires   a   moist   soil,   artificially  1899,  as  given  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  was  as  fol- 

flooded  at  certain  seasons.     There  are,  however,  *0WS: 
varieties  called  upland  rice  that  do  not  require  Pounds 

flooding.     The   cultivation   is   most   extensively  f^^fS* it^SJiS 

carried  on  in  India,  China,  and  other  southeast-  North  CaTOi!n^\""!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!"!!!!!!!"!!"l!i;!!!"!.""!.    7  w,So 

ern  parts  of  Asia,  Japan,  Egypt,  the  southern  South  Carolina !....!.!""!!!"."."."".".".!"."".".".!'.'.!".!".!"  47',86o!i28 

countries  of  Europe,  South   Carolina,  Georgia,  Texafl 7,186,868 

and  the  Gulf  States  of  North  America.    The  best        The  amount  did  not  8Upplv  the  home  market, 

of  all  rice  known  in  the  market  is  that  of  Caro-  and   in   addition   204,177,000   pounds   were   im- 

lina,  yet  the  introduction  of  rice  into  that  coun-  ported.    The  world's  production  of  rice  in  1899 

try  occurred  only  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ^^g : 
or  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Rice  Pounds 

is  known  in  India  as  Paddy — a  term  also  used  to  North  America 283,732,627 

designate  rice  in  the  husk.    See  Plate  of  Cereals.  Europe i,507',368,ooo 

In  China,  where,  as  in  other  warm  countries,  AMa 72.886.7«.ooo 

two  crops  may  be  obtained  in  a  year,  rice  is        Canada  rice  (Zizania  aquatica),  the  wild  rice 

generally  sown  thickly  on  very  wet  land,  and  of  North  America,  is  a  species  of  a  different 

afterwards  transplanted   to   the   land   which   it  genus  of  grass  quite  different  from  the  true  rice, 

is  finally  to  occupy.    The  plants  tiller  or  spread  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  Northwest, 

at  the  root  very  much,  so  that  each  sends  up  growing  in  miry  places  or  shallow  water,  often 

several  or  many  stalks.     The  rice-grounds  are  in  the  margins  of  lakes.     The  seeds  are  about 
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half  an  ir.eh  long,  slender,  farinaceous,  affording 
very  good  meal,  and  used  to  some  extent  by  the 
Indians  where  the  plant  abounds.  Owing  to  its 
tendency  to  shatter  its  seed,  its  production  has 
not  reached  any  economic  importance. 


wild  sbi  {ZltanlA  agnatfca). 

Aside  from  its  use  as  food  (see  below),  rice  is 
subjected  to  fermentation  in  many  countries.  The 
beer  made  from  it  (sakij  is  in  general  use  among 
the  Japanese.  Several  kinds  of  highly  esteemed 
and  very  intoxicating  wines  are  made  from  rice 
by  the  Chinese.  A  spirit  is  distilled  from  the 
lees.  Rice  starch  is  made  in  considerable  quan- 
tity and  is  used  in  laundries  and  muslin  factories. 
Rice  straw  is  used  to  make  bonnets,  and  also  to 
some  extent  as  a  feed  for  cattle. 

Feeding  Value.  The  rice  grain  is  not  directly 
used  hs  a  food  for  farm  animals.  However,  its 
by-products,  chaff-meal,  bran,  and  polish,  are  fed 
especially  in  regions  where  rice  is  grown.  The 
straw  also  has  a  feeding  value. 

Rice  bran  and  rice  meal  contain  more  or  less 
of  the  germ,  and  are  fed  to  dairy  cows  and  pigs. 


meal  has 
value  for  pigs  as  corn  meal 
when  fed  in  addition  to  skim  milk.  Rice  polish 
is  a  fine  powder  of  high  nutritive  value  and  is 
very  valuable  for  cows,  pigs,  etc  As  it  is  rich  in 
both  nitrogen  and  potash,  it  produces  a  valuable 
manure.  Rice  hulls  are  too  woody  to  be  of  much 
food  value.  They  are  largely  used  for  packing 
around  breakable  articles.  Unlike  most  cereal 
grains,  rice  is  seldom  made  into  bread  or 
cakes,  but  is  eaten  boiled.  In  China,  Japan,  and 
other  countries  where  the  majority  of  the  people 
cannot  obtain  animal  food,  rice,  which  is  rather 
deficient  in  protein  ( see  table ) ,  is  supple- 
mented by  special  products  made  from  the  soy 
bean  (q.v.),  which  are  rich  in  protein.  In  Europe 
and  America  rice  is  used  as  a  vegetable,  for 
making  soups,  puddings,  cakes,  etc 

Bice  flour  has  the  following  percentage  com- 
position: Water,  S.5;  protein  8.0;  fat,  6.1;  nitro- 
gen-free extract,  51.9;  crude  fibre,  16.1;  and 
ash,  8.8.  Flaked  rice,  a  breakfast  food,  has  the 
following  average  percentage  composition! 
Water,  9.5;  protein,  7.7;  fat,  0.4;  nitrogen-free 
extract,  81 .7 ;  crude  fibre,  0.2 ;  and  ash,  D.3.  Rice 
is  believed  to  be  very  thoroughly  digested.  Judged 
both  by  palatability  and  wholesomeness,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held. 

RICE,  Allen  Tbobndike  (1853-89).  An 
American  editor,  born  in  Boston.  Mass.  He  grad- 
uated at  Oxford  University  in  1S75,  and  in  1S7S 
bought  the  North  American  Review,  of  which  he 
subsequently  became  the  editor.  In  1879  he  pro- 
moted the  Charnay  expedition,  which,  under  the 
patronage  of  France  and  the  United  States,  was 
sent  to  investigate  the  remains  of  primitive  civil- 
ization in  Central  America  and  Mexico.  He  was 
the  first  to  recommend  the  introduction  into  the 
United  States  of  the  Australian  ballot  system. 
He  edited  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lineal* 
(1886)  and  was  a  contributor  to  Ancient  Cilia 
of  the  New  World  (1887). 

BICE,  James  (1843-82).  An  English  novelist, 
born  at  Northampton,  September  £6,  1843.  Be 
studied  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  (1371).  Never 
taking  very  seriously  to  his  profession,  he  gave 
most  of  his  time  to  literature.  As  editor  and 
proprietor  of  Once  a  Week,  from  1868  to  1372,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Walter  Besaut,  with 
whom  he  collaborated  on  several  remarkable 
novels,  as  Beady  Money  Mortiboy  (1872),  which 
was  successfully  dramatized  (1874)  ;  The  Golden 
Butterfly  (1870)  ;  The  Monks  of  Thelema 
(1877);  and  The  Beamy  Side  (1881).  Besides 
these  and  other  novels,  they  wrote  in  conjunction 
several  Christmas  stories  for  All  the  Tear  Round 
and  the  World.  There  had  been  no  literary  part- 
nership as  successful  as  this  since  that  of  Erik 
mann-Chatrian  (q.v.) .  Rice  also  wrote  a  gossipy 
History  of  the  British  Turf  (187B). 

BICE-BIRD.  The  name  in  the  Gulf  States 
of  the  bobolink  (q.v.). 
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